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^crtsaiit rroiiE'ictorslitp fa n 

syuVttm o{ cultiviition of swall 
itoUUii^si of land by occuhioi'a 
who own flic land, <«• hold it 
on ftoino secure or pevmsricnt 
ConiU'o. rcvltai)e tlicre is no 
(liiQHtion an wbicli Otore U o 
Kvcakor diversity of opinion. 
On tlio one hand the sitinll 
cnltJvatoi' is JjoJd up as a paMom of imhalry, 
thi-ifE 1111(1 pvo.spcvUy. and on Uio other as an 
oxaiDI'lo of nncofwiiitt toil and mlsoraWc faihiM. 

Ai'lliiir held that the best systein of agri- 
culuire was that wiiicU sccarcd the Inixest amount 
t)f [ti'oduco from tlio laud, It fa evident, however, 
Ujiit anothor consiileriitioa of great importance 
iHUHt he Lnhon into accmint-~vix. the ininibcrs, 
muility, 11 ) 1(1 coiulition of those engaged In tilling 
tliQ .soil, 'L'liongli nations might attain to brilliant 
jiOMitioiis by tiado, coniiiK'rtio, mid the acciimiila- 
tioii of wealth, yet tlio ponnaueiit strongtli, the 
solidity, and resisling jiowor of a country iniisl 
closely depend on the imnthcr and condition of 
ils rural population. Hence if it cmild ho proved 
tlint vast aveas of Jniul could ho cultivated nt Hie 
greatest luoiioy profit, by means of inacliinery nnd 
’n'liandfnl of labonreva, yet sneh a wcUiod of culti* 
vatioii would bo nflvoisc to the real intci’ests of 
the uatioii ns ft whole. 

Tliovo is subslniitial ovidonco, Jiowovor, that 
small hnldinfjB of land are more wodwetive in pro- 
povLioii than large fai jiis, and that they arc siiecinlly 
ndapt(^d to tlio production of certain Kinds of foocT. 
It is from these cmisos that Hie vent value nnd 
jnu'Dlmso pi-lco of tho sinallor holdings in continental 
countrios arc so nmeh higher than are found to 
obtain with tho larger farms of Great Britain. It 
fs fvcmiontly quoted in opposition to this view | 
that the yield of corn poi’ acJ'o is inncli greatoi-\n 
England than on tho Continent, This ooninu-jieon, 
liowovor, is of little vfilne fjoiu the fact that tho 
averagoof coiitinoiital prodnetion is much lowered ^ 
tlii'ough the low Yields of poor laud, hillsides, and 
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wastes, which, if in EnglfincI, would not bo erlti- 
vnitHl at all. The evidence of tlio Boynl Com- 
iiifasion on Atfricxiltiire (1S80) shows that tho vast 
majority of lioldhip in the bfothorlRnds are fioni 10 
to (50 acres, held Tor the most part by cultivating 
owitem, and that the small and medinm-sisted farms 
Aio geiioraliy the best ciiUivatcd and managed. 
Ml- Jdvhhis, tho asBistant comwtBBienev, gave 
iimiiy examples of wfint he Loi-ms * intensive ’ culti> 
vation in nolfanrl. Dno of these is that of a man 
who owned 22 acres of land, and rented 10 actes 
nioj-cs- Ho liad lintty milking oowa in the ftekfa, 
and ton feeding beasts hi tlie stall. Ho fed every 
year thirty hcasis besides his own oast com's, and 
filiciit above JCDOO per (mnum for food, principally 
I fur whiter ke^. 

Belgium is rather a coiinb-y of small oiiltivntora 
Ilian of iieosnnt propi-ietoia If we leave out of 
' account tuc ownois of voiy small plots of land, it is 
the dma.ll teiiaut-rftriiicr wlm is the inost imporlarit 
clonvonb in Belgian agriijulture. In spite, howorer, 
of escesslve reiita, the iiisocurity uud other draw- 
hacks of tenancies as compared with onmerahip, 
Belgium is a striking o.vample of the adrantascs 
of /a cu/tut'e. W, do Lavelcj'G states that 

Belgium is the best cultl/atcd and the most pro- 
ducUve country in the world; and reierB to 
I i’laiidera, with fund naturally tlic woi-sb in Europe, 
an a marvellous triunipli of care, industry, and fove- 
tltought on the pai't of the cnltivatoi'B. According 
, to the report above quoted, the available supply 
of mill: and its products per head of tho popula¬ 
tion is in Beigiutu abuiit twico as great as that 
in Great Brilmn. In moat districts in Belgium 
the labourer is a jictit culiivaiacr^hc. while 
hiring himself out os a labouier, lie cultivates 
and often owns a piece of land stocked with 
rabbits, pigs, poiiltiy, goats, and eonietiiii^ ona 
or ft couplD oi cowB, A wiau ei tide oilaBa in. t\va 
Ai-denjica, wlio was ivorking wifli his sou for a 
ftti-raer at five francs per day, was found on inquicy 
by the present writer to be the owner of a cottage 
■with G aci-es oi land, two cow.s, and other smaWer 
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stock, Tliiw man is a tj'j)e of a most iniineioiis 
tWs uhcifo aim is to lie become sninll funners, 
ami Avlm, willi that onJ. in vicw\ work Imfd and 
lMacti:^e the sevcvcnt thrift and {/erbovcraiice. 

In (lie,at Biitaiii the amount «»f stock per acre 
oanieil on small KoKUugs is larger—with rfie ex- 
cejitioD of slicej)—than tlmfc cai-ricil on a .similar 
area of land in large farms. Tables eoinpiled 
I by the wiiter from the npricultural retinna of 
I LiTCfit Britain, and printed in the evidence wven 
before tlio Select CoimnitteQ nii Small HoldiiiEs 
1 ISiiO), show that the niea of land in Great liritam 
cultivated ill small lioldingsof 1 aci-e to 100 acres 
is about tile s.amc na the uvea cnltivutcd in larjje 
farms of 300 acres and iipwardB, the area lieiiig 
aijoiit 0| and 0^ niiilion acres vc«poctively. The 
table? tliow that the small holdings cari’y ,511,038 
luiij^es, tlie largo iarnis 314,010; cows and oilier 
cattle 2,6(i0,281 as against 1,227,004 • pigs 1,178,500 
tu against 3Sl3,ij20. Only in slicep b tiie advantage 
shown to lis witli the large farina It freriiicntTy 
immicrt.9 that cn^es sliowing the failure ox pciite 
cithjo'c I’cfei- really to pmall cultivators vvho hold 
their lan<l on a yearly tenancy ov soino other un¬ 
certain tenure, a class altogether distinct from 
and lacking tlic* essential eomUtions of peasant 
proprietors. I'lie groat pvosi>ority of agriculture 
in peniuark, and the large and increasing exports 
of butter, eggs, cattle, pigs, Ac. from that country 
are <lu6 to the fact that iJie great bulk of the lanil 
Is cultivated by owneiM, mainly by peasant pro- 
priotoi's of farm.? from 25 to 123 aci-es. Mr Jenkins 
gives iutereatiug exauipks, not exceptional, of 
VtosperouH highly cultivated peasant farms in Den- 
uiark. One aiuall owner of 30 acres of land kept 
eiglite’on cows, fed oigiiteoii ptgs nnmially, and 
hod two UoruM to work the arable laud. The 
whole family was omnloyed on the farm or in 
the dairy. Tim dairy, tUougli small, 12 by U feet, 
was a perfect sight for order, cleunliness, and for 
the complete liiovigh lue.xpeuHive ciiavacter of the 
arraiigciuejiw and iip|.liaaces, Tlie majority of tho 
agncwltural iabemrevs in DenniavU possess a cottage 
with a fo'v acres of land, either his own or on Jeosa 
In (aormany tlie agrarian roiorms inaugmated by 
htein and Hardcnherg early in tlie Iptli century, 
and continued up to recent il&te, for tho promotion 
nf cultivating oivnoivdiip in laud, were umloubtcdly 
the groundwork of the stiength and solidity ©I tlie 
(•ermati nntion. 

In dlicet cojinectimi ivitli the subject of peasant 
pi'0|uietor.slii[) Is the fact of Brifainh great and in- 
crcji-ing dencndouce on foreign conntrics for asuPidv 
of the Hmalhi- articles of /oo<l. Be.-idcs /riii(, ve«e 
tatiles, honey, ilower.-*, &c., the impoi tation of which 
IS) early increasing, the valiieof the following nrticics 
m pouiuN sterling imported in 1889 was ns follows- 
Cheese abovo millirm ■ butter above 101 million • 
iiiarf-arine above 3.1 niillioii; laid above 2 million • 
poultry, game, and rabbits above H million; bacon 
and ham? above W million,- pork, potatoes and 
oniotiri above 2 uuHion ; eggs a))ove 3 niiilion. This 
gnie? Uie enormous aygregate value of 30 million 
ster mg paid nnimally to the foreigner for these 
sniallcr articles of food, for the proiliwtion of which 
lie «oil find climate of Lnglnud are for the mint 

L’ tniibrn aflr depression, this great volume 

fi to pass into the iiands of the small 

lai^yC faniung is not adapted to the supply of tbeso 
arucles. The large Caruiev who raSi eiSn and 


blit little hired Inboiti', cvciy niemboi of tlie family 
xloing something useful on the Jittlo holding. The 
Byateiii develops n liancliness, n fertility of re.sources, 
on adaptation of means to ends, ami an incessant 
indnatry, qualities liaidly to be expected in connec¬ 
tion with hired labour. An owner of lii.s little 
holding the peasant nvonrictor lias no resLiictioiiB 
as to cropping or metliotls of cultivation. IIo has 
no donbta nhoiit componsatioii for luiexlmustcit 
manures and improvements, and no unceriniiity as 
to tenure. As a small owner wlio for many yeai.s 
has lived on aiul successfully cultivated a fe^v acres 
of land roniarked to the present writer—' Tlio more 
I care for a«xl work my land the move it gives me 
hack; my little farm is my bank in wliicli 1 put 
my labour and aavinga, wdiich it pays me hock with 
good interest.’ It is often said bliab tlirift, jiriulence, 
and perseverance are \>ccnliav to the peasant pro¬ 
prietor on the Conliuont, and are the cause of liis 
success. Tho history of peasant propiiotovship, 
however, shows that these qiialiticH are tlio rc.snU 
and not tlie cause of cultivating ownership. Im¬ 
provident habits, early mivrringes, and little Lliouglit 
for Uie morrow aro the too irefjuent nccoinpaiiimeiils 
of ft comlitUm in which there is no prosjiect In life 
beyond tlmt of a mcJ'o wagc-rccoivev. T'lie great 
secret of succoos of peasant proprietoisliip is snniined 
nn by Adfim Sinifcii in a striking imssiigo in his 
Irco«A 0/ A'atioiis: ‘ A small projniotm’ who icnows 
every part of his little teiiitoiy, who viows it wiiii 
all the adectioii which property, espcciallv small 
property, iiatnmlly inspires, anil wiio njion that 
account lakes plenaiire not only in ciillivating but I 
in adorning it, is generally of all iinprovois tlio 1 
most indu-sivioiifi, the most intolligeiib, and tlio 
most succc.^sful.’ Tlio two great drawbacks ©f 
iremut propriotmtihiit lire excessive BululivlHimi 
and tlie unlimited power of jnortgnge. 'I’he Jmid- 
luuigcv—especially m France—is so grcitt that the 
proprietor of a few acres will submit to any priva- 
turn to save uiouey, uml will Imnxiw at any vatu, in 
order to acquire more land, TJjo nnwioi’-Jondor on 
the Cnntincut, like tho ' gombeen ‘ man in Ivohvinl, 
iH the chief cause of trouble nml dl/IiciiJiv to Ut© 
»nmU cnUivaloi. The ci'oation of a pea^'ant pro- 
iinctoiftliipiii Great Dritaiii, tliongh mucli disciieseil, 
lios not Ull recently been sorionsly cnterialned as 
ft practieal question. In ]g8li fc),© govoinmoid 
ftppomted a Select Committee on SniiiiJ Uoldiiigt, 
fl-nd the evidence contains practical iuforniatioji loJ 
the various usneeta of noasant propriolorahhi, and 
oil the apphcfthdity of the .“(ystom to Gi caL IlriUiiu 
I aiio committee in their Itcporb (1800) unani'. 
mously recommend that facilities sliould be givou 
for the ci-cfttion of small holditif'S, and ihey 
.idopb the m-iiidpies of Mi- jesso ColiiiigH' Small 
llolduigs Bill. Ihe general jjiovisiojjn of this bi|] 
arc as folloivs: r,ooiii authoi-ities are cmnoweicd 
by moncy.s borrowed for that juirpo.^o from the state 
to acquire Jftiid and to sell tlm simm iu small UoUUul's 
not cxcecdiiigSOftcres oacli, I'urehasers are reduircd 
to paydown ns proof of tlnsiv fioncc jidcH a portion 

not exceeding (i!io-fonrtli or ouc-lifth of llioimiolmsc- 
money. A puxvt of tliQ balance is to be paid oil' liv 
annual payments, hut the vemaimlm—a small im;''. 
ivortion of the ongvnal cosh-is to remain at a nor- 

while it 

protects the smudl Irolder—to a gieivl, oxlent-from 
the nioney-leiidcr, at the same time makes the. 

,? of puvehwo ua easy aa poHsihle, It also 
enables the local authority to enforce tho condi- 
Bub^otling fti,a subdivision, 
rjiciocftl authonties arc funucr emnowered lo A’{ 
land on favonrablo coiulibioiis in small holdings liob 
10 acres each. The report of the yoleoC 
tomniittee declares that the e.xtensimi of xjonji 
“If ^ Juatter of national importance 
Imtli in the interests of the rural iiopnlatxon, and 
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also as aiUliug to llic ^ecmily «(i)io|>erty {jeiiomlly.’ 
Tlio comuiittec vecoinineiiil tliabasnni imtcxccetl* 
iiiff ill the Hi'sfc iiistjiuee five mniiona stevlinyslioulcl 
he devoted to the experiineiiC, ami ‘eavnastly liope 
tliat HO time will he lost in ititroduciiiK legislntion 
to give ollect to bhcii’ lecoiniiiendfttions.’ Tliw 
I'cpoi b, followed hy Llie annomiceiHeiit of legislation 
on tlie subject in the. Queen s s,peeeU of IHflO, luul 
the acceptance hy the governincnb in 1S91 of tlie 
second reading of the yiiinll Holdings Bill rcferreil 
to, may together im taken os tho first praciicnl 
steps towards the creation of a peasant pi-oprietor- 
shii) in (ii eat Britain. 

Sec, hesidos tlio reports cited above, that from K.M. 
representatives abroad, On Ike Tenure of Lavd in the 
utrcvcd Goimtriei iu Kurofic (IdGO); Lwelcyo's works on 
tbc rural cooiiomy of Jiclgium (now td. 1}>75) and the 
Xethorlanda (ISOf); Lavargiie, f'eonottiie Ihrntle de /« 
ffcuiee (4tli eel. 1877)j ana W. T. Thornton’s Pita for 
Peasant Proin'leiari (now od. 1874). 

PC{V.S«Tllt Will* {Buiicrnkrieg), n great insur¬ 
rection of the Gftvinau puasaufcvy wKicli l»v<kke onfc 
in the beginning of the year 152.1. The oppression 
of the peasants had graihially iiici-easecl in severity 
as tlie nobility became more eMlravaganb and the 
clergy more sensual and degenerate. The example 
of ywitzei'land encoiivaged the hope of sncccs.s, and 
fi'oni 1431 to 1517 thtu'e wore miiigs amongsb the 
IKjfwants of the soutli and wcat of Germany. A 
iioaaant rebellion toolc place in the Rhine coiinliios 
in 1503, and another in iViirtomljcrg, in liil*, both 
of wliioli were put down without any abatement of 
aiievaucei'. 'L'lie Refoviuatlou, hy stirring up the 
dcsiro of freedom, must ho lecltonod amongst the 
causes uf the great insurrection itself: allliough 
I/Uthei', itelanebthon, and the otliov leading re* 
fonuorH, whilst urging the noldes to justice and 
liumanity, strongly roprohated the violent proceed¬ 
ings of Iho ncasants, The Anabaptists, however, 
onconraged them, and peasantiimurrcctioim, miickly 
suppressed, cook place iu 1522 and 1523. In 
January 1525 the peasantry of tlio abbacy of 
ICemptcu suddenly assailed and plundered tlio con¬ 
vent. This ptoved the signal for a lising of the 
pcasant-s throughout the south of Germany, ^^any 
of tlio princes and nobles at first regarded the 
iiisnvrection svitli complacency, because it \fM 
directed in the fivnt instance chiefly against tlio 
ecclesiastical lords: some, too, because it sccinc<l 
to set bounds to the increase of Austrian power. 
Hut the Archduke Eevdinand hastened to i-aiso 
ail nriiiy, and cntrimted tlio command of it to 
Von Waldburg, a man uf stern ami niiHcnipulouH 
clmvacter. Von V'^aldlnirg defeated and destroyed 
S4O1U0 large bodies of peasautH, hut wo» liimscif 
defeated uy tliem on tho 2’2d of April. MeanwIiUe 
the insurrection extended, and n number of towns 
took part in it, as lloilbronu, AWldUausen, FuWa, 
Eiankfort, &c., but tlioro was a total want of 
organisation and co-operation. On 25th March 
1525 tluire appeared in Upper Swabia a manifeato, 
in wlilcli the insurgents demanded the free election 
of tlieir parish clergy; the appropriation of tho 
tithes, after maintenance of tho parish clergy, to 
the snppui't of the poor; the abolition of serf- 
doiu i tUo i'C.stovatiou to the community of forests, 
fichls, and meadows which the secular and ecclcsi' 
asfcical lonls luul niipvopviated; release from arbi- 
travy augmoutation and multiplication of sorviecs, 
duties, and vents; tlie equal adjniiJistration oi 
justice; and tho aholition of somo of the most 
odious exactions of tlie clergy. The condiicb of 
tlio insurgents was not, liowever, in oeconlanoe 
with tlio moderation of their dcinamls. Their 
many separate hands destroyed convents and 
castle.s (inoro than 1000 in all), niurdei-ed, pillaged, 
and wevo guilty of the greatest exce-sses. A 
number of princes and knights concluded treaties 


with the peasants, conceding thedv principal 
deiimuds, Tlie t-iege of JInriimberg, near Wiiiz- 
burg, gave time to their enL‘inie.s to strengthen 
their force.s, Ghtz von Berlicliingen (q.v.) was one 
of the cantaiiiH of the be.'-iegiiig peasants, who, lie 
afterwards maintained, had fniccd him to leml 
them. In May and June 1525 tlio peasants sus- 
taiued a nuuiiicv of severe defeats ; and tho Laud- 
grave Philip of Hesse, the Saxon Diikca, the electors 
of the Palatinate and Trevo.s, mid Fnindshcrg were 
sncccssfuV faithcr north. Tho pea^antswerc evety- 
wliere treated with tcirilde cruelty; inorc than 
].W,000 ivcre killoil in Utnver Goj-iimny alone. 
Multitudes were hanged in tnc strent.s, and iniiny 
were put to death with tlie greatest tortiire.'s. 
Wiirzbitrg and oriior towns wliieh lind joined them 
snflered tlie terrible revenge of tlie victors, It is 
saptHMMjd tliat more than 150,000 poisons lust their 
livas ill the I’casotit Wav, Plimrusliing and nopu- 
Imis districts wyic desolated. Tlio lot or the 
defeated insurgents became havder than ovei', and 
many buiilens of the peuftautvy originated ivt this 
period. Tho cause of tlie Ueformation ami of 
German natiujial life also was very injuriously 
affected. Similar {wasaut iiiHiinectiiniH iu other 
comilries are treated of under TvLEn, C.-vde, Kkt, 
jAcquuniE, Si’ahtacvs. 

Sco works by Jorg (1851), Cornelius (1861), Baiiiimnn 
(1877),I'’rica(i863),fWtfeldcr(1884! 2d ed. 1889); the 
libtorics of Oormany • mul works oituJ st LuTHim, ko. 

P«astoiiCi or Pi,?oijte, a coaveo variety of 
Oolite (q.v.). 

Pcafj a eulxstanco formed hy the decomposition 
of plants amidst mneb moistiive, ns in mnrsnos and 
morasses, and Komclinies described as a kind of 
hiiiiiHs or soil, formed by the ncounmlation of the 
remains of mosse.s and other marsh-plants. The 
rcfimiim of the plants are often so >yoU pvcKevved iir 
it that tho species can be easily distingnlshcd. 
Rcctls, riislios, and other aquatic plants may nfiunlly 
be traced in peat, and stems of heath are often 
abundant in it; but it chieilv consists in tho 
northern parts of the world of (lifl'oront species of 
Snhagmon or Bog.niof,^ (see Boq-PLANTS). Jlossoa 
of this genus grow' in vciy wet situations, and 
throw out new Rhoots iu their upper partn whilst 
tlieir lower parts arc decaying and being converted 
into peat; bo that shallow pools are gradually 
changed into bogs. Stools and ti-unks of trcea 
often occur niider peat in tho British leluncts anti 
ill iiortli-wcstovn Eimope goiierally. And not only 
so, but simnar alools anu tnmks frequently are 
ineb with occupying a middle jio.sition in many 
peat-hogs—i.e. resting on pent and covered by a 
variable tliickuess of the fiaino accunuilntioii. lb 
cainiob lie doubled tliat the overturning of trees, 
whether by natural eauses or hy luau’a hand, would 
in many cftses impede surface drninngo, and .so 
eventually give ri.se to the formation of oog.s. Hiib 
tliei'c ia reason t« xuspcct that tho auccussion of 
‘ buried foreata' and jicat so frequently seen in the 
Iwgs of uortii-we.sterii Eiirope puinta to climatic 
changes (see.PosT-«L.VGiAiiHrsTEM)- Pcatisvege¬ 
table iiiabtcr iiiot'6 or Ic-S’S deeom^'osed, and passes 
by msensiblc degrees into Lignite (q.v.). 'I’ho 
less perfectly decomposed peat is generally of a 
brown colour; that whicii is more pei fectly decom- 
poB«l ia otten nearly block. Sloiat peat posKCRse.s a 
decided and jioweifnl antisoiitic properby, wliioli ia 
nttriliut-ed to the presence or gallic acid and tannin, 
and ia tnanifeBtcd in the perfect preservation nob 
only of ancient trees and of leaves, fruits, &c., hub 
sometime* even of animal bodies. Thus, in some 
instances bnman bodies have been found perfectly 
preserved in jieat after tlie lapse of conburies. 

The formation nf [leat talces place only in the 
colder parts of tlie wmid. In warm regions the- 



4 PEBBLE 

deeply of vegetaWo Bnlislnncen after Hfc lias ceaHetl 

UW \A\Hd. TUe -suvface covered I'y yeat is veiy I 
exten^'ive ia ftll teiniioiiito rcg'ions. In tiiglmid ifc 
is coni-ideraliL; it is gi enter in Scotland, and very 
great iii Irolaml. Some large peat-liogs occur in the 
houtli of Em-ope, even near tlie sen, and in more 
iifiitlipvn regions tlie inos.ses or bogs ai-e Still more 
extc‘iir.ive i they occur also in the nortliern United 
Stiitos, Imt nioie extensively in Canada and New- 
foiindiniid. For tlieir |)liysical characters and 
the uioile of I'cclaiining tlioni, see IKifi, and "W a.stk 
Lan'DS. SIc-jc penC ix nob a good soil, even when 
siilticienlly drained, hut by tlio apjdication of liine, 
jiini'l, •tc. it L soon coiivertod into A’aliiable land, 
yielding excellent cions, A nilxfciiro of jieat is 
hiteii of heiiefit to sous oHieiwiso poor; and for 
many sliruhn, aa rliododondroiis, kalnnas, whorlle- 
heri-ios, Ac., 110 soil is f<o .suitable as one largely 
coiii[io.‘>ed of pcab. 

Feat is the ordinary fuel of great part of Ireland, 
and is still luncii in leijncht in the nilliov parts of 
Hcotlnnd anil Englaiul, In Unlland, Leinnai-k, and 
of north iTCiniany it is also in use fiiv the 
same iniruose. Peat ishn light niid bulky kind of 
fuel, ami cannot he conveyed to coiwiderahlc 
disti^nces 'vitliont too great expense. EH’orts have, 
iiowevev, been made to vender it omve tteneially 
iiiofol, and .so to jiromote tlie reclaiming of hogs, by 
compressing it until Us spccUic gitwity is nearly 
ei’innl to that of coal. For tliis pnipo.se it is lirst 
vedwced to a pulp. Bub the pi-oce^s 1ms nob yet 
iieeii ailvantagemi.«ly prosecuted on an extensive 
scale, tUongU uuuierous macluues for the purtmKO 
havo boon |iatcutc(l in (iennany and in the United 
•State.''. Poat eliavcofil, made from uncompre.ssed i 
peat,, is very light and iiillaiunmlde, and therefore 
uiiniiitablo for many pnrpo'^e.s, hub for otlioi?i it is i 
iiarfciciiliirly ndapteil, and no kind of charcoal e.vcch 
it in antiseptic and deodorising properties. Peat-1 
clmi'c'oal is iiiglily cstocined lor the suiclthig of 
iron mid for working and tciiiuoring (lie finer kinds | 
of cutlery, Chavedal made from co»n)»rc»sed peat 
is in density siipciior to wood-clmrconl, and is 
I CApahb of bpiiig iiM’d as coke. But the coiiver-sion 
I of neat into chaivoal lias not proved remunerative; | 
ami the nltein]its to obtain vidimblo products 
(pyroligneous acid, ainiuonia, hidamiuable oils, i 
buniiny gas, tavj &c,) from its dastriictivo dlstiila'' 
ticiii have lieen simlluvly unsiiceessful. 

Peat, specially itrepaved, is very sm’iccahlo for 
lioirfM’ liedding, vVc. As aiiLiscptic. it has heen 
\i->ed fiiv Uyiii'' tm wounds, Floww-potM are some¬ 
time" made of peat; it is eiwy to transplant llowom 
growing in Uietn whlvnit Voiwening the erndh fiom 
the root", the pot being readily cut to piece.s; and 
liipiid maiuwe applied outside fuulHitsxvay to tho 
root'. 

ikie Utnnic, f;ssa,i;a the Niitnntl ni»l OripUi 

of Pc(‘t-:iW!S (181U); Alton, Trcatige on the Origin, 
Ot'itb'nV^, «)iif Cnltivution of d/<>s*-crt»V^4 (1811); Steele, 
ynhmil aiii{ Aijnci'itiD'at iligtorn of Peni-moss or Turf- 
h-j<j (lS2tJ); a p.irliiuiiL*iitarr ItqnH on the Deulructive 
hiHinallon of pea (l«5l); Ilev. J. Peter, U'kc Pent 
of B’lchitn (1875); if. Goikic, Prehistoric Eurojae. 

Pi'Bblc (jirobably allied to hiihhlc, from the 
.cfiiuid of water luniiing among stones), a small 
round, wator-woni stone of nny kind; hut witli 
jovvcller.s sonietinien an agate—agate.^. lieing often 
found a.s loose pelildcs in streaiii-s, ami tho.se of 
•Scotland ia pai Uenlar lieing popularly designated 
^('olch 1 ebbl^i. Hence the iiatne lias come even to 
be extended to lock cry.stal when not in the 
cp-stahine form, deposits of pebbles (in the sense 
of wiiter-woin stones) occur .among the rocks 
of all periods, Vmb the pebble.s mo seldom loose; 
tliey are generally ceuiented together by iron, lime 
or Sihcti, funning u pndding-Sitono of greater or less 
lianbies.s (.see (’oxift,o.MKT!ATB). Siiiglo pobhlea 


TECOCK 

are soiiietinics found in depiwilR which liavo lieen 
formed in porfectlv still water, us iii chalk and (me 
I silt. They iinrst ^lavo heen llnatoil to their places 
cntfuiglcd in Hjo roots of trees, or atUiclicd to tin* 
I roots of large hnoyniib Bcawoede.-BuAZli.iAN 
PeHIilejs {-SO called fi-oiii Brazil liaving been long 
I famous for the piiiLty of its roek-crysLal) avo very 
pure ]ricces of Hock-ciystal {i].v.) used by opticians 
I lor making the Icnsos of s]iuctack’s, &c. 

^ rcbHiic. See Pasteur, Silk. 

I Pecan. See IIickoiiv. 

I Pcccnry (Dieotylcs), a genus of the family 
Siiidiu, contaiiung at least two species. They have 
fewer teeth (thirty-eight) than the ordinary swine, 
(forty-four), niid a very short tail. 'J'Jie name 
jiicotyles is derived from a gland Upon tho back, 
almost corrc.spoiuUiig in position to Hm navel 
, Mow. D. iowmius Ik found from ArUauHfts to 
Patagonia, ami is about 3 feet long; but the 
larger and fiercer D. lalialxis only vangux fnun 



Pccciiry (Eifol’ikH idliatus). 

Central America to sontherii Brazil, 'i’ho lattov 
is c.xceptionany imgnacions, and, as lb goes ahiml 
commonly In fiords, it is eritvcmely danjiovnim to 
meet with. Even the jaguar is said to rei n-o hefovo 
several of these animals whoa haiidod together, 
Both sjjocies, wliicii freely hroed together, are 
usually to )»c seen at the Zoological Ihu-dons in 
London. 

Pc'Clii.li, (iULE OF, a land-locked extoiiNlon 
of the Yellow Seaffpv.), hotweon Ihd ha^e of llic 
C'oroftii poninsula and tho Cliine.so pi'evinca of 
•Shan-tmig, into wldcli the Pei-ho (ipv,) (iisclim'g(!.'(. 

Peck, II- measure of fapucity for dry goods, sncIi 
as graiuj fruit, &c., used m Bvitaiii, and cfpuvalent 
to two imperial gallons, or 5C4 Tj. 18 tiiihic inche.s. 
It is tluw tlie fourth part of n IhisUel (u.v.). Tim 
old Scotch peck, tlio sixteenth part of aboil, when 
of wheat wft.H slightly le.ss tluui the imperial peck, 
but when of barley was equal to about of it, 

PcCOCkj llEUlMALii, author of Tho Urpre.^nor 
of Occr-Mttch JUuuuHg of ihc Vhmu, was most 
lU’ohaUy horn in ^Va^c.s; was a Ptillow of Oriel 
College, O.vfoid, in 1417, and was ordained ueolyLo 
wwL suli-dwcuu iu UlO, iwiw.'iedlvLt!; Uv diu\V!W\’'rt 
I and pnc-st's imler-s in tho two folFowing years. 

: Ills nrofennents were Ihu luastcrship of \\ lutting- 
I toil College, London, together u’itli the iTdory of 
[ St Michael iu Itiola; the hislunnic. of St Asapli's, 

I fi'oin Duke Hiunphrey of CTloucosfcor in M-H, 
wlien he also received hi.s degree of DogLov tif 
I Divinity, and of Cliicheator, tlirongli the iintion- 
ago of the ill-fated 'Williaiu do la Folo, Duke of 
Suflhlk, in 14o0. A atudont of great learning and 
indiiBtiy, he plunged eagerly into the coiitvovordeH 
of the day, ftiul compiled iimny treatises, of xvliicU 
tho pOHct (c. 1‘140), on the inaiu truths of Cllivia- 
tianity, and his practical T'rcatisc oh f'aUh (e, 
14fi0), written for the Lollards, are still oxtaut. 
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In the latter lie gives np infallible anthm-itj' in the 
clmi'cli, ninkefs faibli a niatlci'of imibability rather 
tlmn nf kiiowletljje, lays a broad foiiiidution for a 
really rational iiietyj and makes a noble aiijiroxi- 
niation to the doctrine of religious toleration, Tlie 
oiijecfc of Ilia J^cni-cusaj- (c. U-l'j) was to iivomotc the 
noacG of the churcli by plain arguments against 
Lollavdy, ’written in the nmthcv-tonyne, lie inain- 
taiiiod that bishops Imd higher dntics than mci-e 
ireaching, ami strove ivitli great patience ami clear 
ogic to demunstrale (lie I'casonablcncas of those 
doctriiios and ordiiiancas of the chnreh which the 
Lt)llar<ls rejected ns nob fouiulod on Scripture. Of 
a liberal and tolerant spirit far before his lime, 
Peeock pointed out with imicli point and original¬ 
ity tlio teacliing of natural religion abont man’s 
moral duties, assorting that the judgment of reason 
must not be overruled and bwintwl into conformity 
with Scripture, whieii rather wmfiims than serveft 
fts the aiibliority for tlio light of natni'o. In his 
tVYgnmont that Scviptin-e pve-anppo!iCa a linowlcdgc 
of the moral virtues, and tliat its spocial object is 
to inako known bhoso tniths which reason conUl 
nob have discovered, lie is distinctly tlio forerunner 
of tlie groat Hooker. His attack on the Donation 
of Con.“tiintino is an admiiablo piece of reasouiiiu, 
and liisnrguinciit that experience .shows that there is 
no subject OH wJjiclj nien are moro iJkely to m f)wn 
the intorni'ctatlon of Scvlptnve deals a deadly Mow 
to the bibliolatiy of Lollavdy and Protestantiwn. 
Pccock's pliilosiipluc Inondtb and independence of 
judyutout bvought upon him tlie suspicious of the 
church, and ospcoially of tho friars, whom he had 
BtijjinatisecV as ‘pulpit bawlei-s.’ The storm of opim- 
sition that liad li)ng hcGii gatticring Imist upon Ids 
head at a eomicil hold at ^Vostmillsler in 1457. 
Ho M’as holly denounced for having written in 
English, and for jnaking reason paramount even 
to the authority of tlio nbl doctms, while many 
elandoi'ous and baseless olmrgcs besides were heaped 
upon his licnd. Ho was summuned before Arch- 
bisliop Bonrcliier at Lainbotli, where his writings 
wore sabjQfltcd to examination by twenty-four 
doctors. Ill tho end he was condemned by tlic 
lU’clibisUcp as a heretic wUcise doctrines were con¬ 
trary to Ml Angustiiie, St Joroiue, and St Gregory, 
mu! tlio cruel ftHeriiatlvo was put before him, to 
iibjuvo his orroi'S or bo burned, lie clcctwl to 
ahjuro, made confession of many cvvovji and 
Imresics of wlilub lie bad iicror liccii guilty,^ and 
with Ills own hands delivered to the executioner 
Ilia three folios and cloven cpiartos for the ilames. 
Against tlio furtliur scntcnco that ho nliould bo 
deprived of Iifs see lie appealed to Itonic, and the 
iopo indeed commanded liiin to bo reinstated, Imt 
ic was prai’iiiled upon to lesign lii« Mslioja-jc into 
the liiiiulH of tho king. Tlio rest of his days lie 
wicut in the abbey of 'rhovnoy in Cttiubvldgcsliiie. 
Eoi ty pounds a year was allowed for his iimiiitcii- 
tince ; no was to have iho seyvico of an atteinlaivt, 
somewhat liberal diet, and a private clmmbcr with 
a cliimiioy and a passage loading from ifc which gave 
asiglitof an altar and allowed him to licarmaas. 
Hut writing materials ho was denied, and his books 
irorc but live—a imj-tiions (brerfni^'), a ninss-book, 
a psalter, a logeiidary, and a HiWe. 

I^Gc tlio artialo L<)M..vnn.s; nksa James Onirdiicr's essays 
on ‘'rlioLolltods,' in Slmlics in Emjlisk llUtorif (1881); 
-tUo Introdiiotioii to Cliuroliill Babington’fl edition of tlio 
JlcprcsRo^’m tlio llolls seiies (2 vobs. 38G0); and tlio Life 
iiy John Lewis (1774 ; jei>riiitecl, Oxford, 1820). 

Pecos, a river of Now llexico and Texas, Hows 
aoiuQ 800 miles SSE. to tlie Hio Gmndc. 

Peetcu, See Sc^illop. 

Peetie Acirt ami Pectin, See Pkuit, Vol. 

y, p. 21. , 

Peculiar* See Benefice. 


Peculiar People, a sect of Faith-hcaler.s 
(rpv.), founded in Xoiulon in 1838. They reject 
nicdicnl aid in casc.s of disease, althougli not in surgi- 
col ea'.cs, and rely on unointing with oil by the eldei>', 
and on unceasing prayer, with patient musing. 
They have tliciv uwu collecLiou of hymns, usvyally 
select tlicir picaohers fruiu among the eJder.s, anti 
baptise their chiUlven when they are considered 
old cttougli to umleistanil the ceremony and to 
express con.sciit. Tiieir communities are not num- 
erousj and the membci.s .are nearly all very poor 
Mwkiiig-folk{ but they bear a high character for 
tiiomlity, honesty, ami Cliristian charity. 

Petlesiirifliilsiu, See Athlutic SreuTs, 

Pctliccllnrup, very rcmnrkalile miniilo stme- 
tiires on the wUin of sou uicliins and starfish, having 
the form of a stalk with a llircc-blndcd or two- 
bladed snai'ping forcei’s at the summit They take 
hold of algii! preparatory to the applicaiion of the 
suctorial feet, ainl probably help filtewiso to keep 
tlie .siir/ace of tho cebinoclerni clean. 

Petlicnlarik, a genus of herbs of the natuvnl 
order Scropliulariacea.', some of which have latlior 
large and finely- 
coloured flow'cvs. 

Two species, P. pul' 
uslrts and P. wy/m* 
tku, are natives of 
Hritaiii, common in 
w'ctgiouiids. Both 
have rceciveil the 
name of l.ousc\voi’t, 
the English cquiva- 
Icntof •iiediculavl.si,’ 
from their BW\iposed 
iiillueiice in produc' 
ing the lowsy disease 
ill .sheep—an inllu- 
eiico purely imagin- 
avy. Tlioiracridity 
renders tlicm obnox¬ 
ious to shcop; but 
cattle, goats, and 
swine cat them. 

Continental Europe 
niul (ho iiortliern 
parts of Asia pro¬ 
duce many othev 
sliccics, aiul some 
arc found in Novtlv 
America. P- seep- Lousewort {PcdkitluHspalustrie). 
trion, or Jving 

Clianes’fi .Sceptic, is ono of the principal ornanients 
of iiiaisHy gromid.s in tlie inost iiortlioin countries 
of i'lirope. P. syh'uliM is .said to bo a,stringent 
and serviceable In .stojiping lueinorriiage j and 
applicil oxtornaily it helps to eleansc ulcers. 

Pedigree (iMja&ibly frain pied de qnie, ' crane's 
toot,’ from tlvQ ssleuder lines xised In drawing pedi¬ 
grees), a tixbular view of the iii embers of a particular 
family, with tho volations in which they staiul to 
each other, accompauicil or iiunccoinpnnied by a 
notice of the cliief events in the life of each, with 
tJieir date.s, and tlic eviflenee of the facts stated. 
I'odigi'eos aro indispemsalfio aids to tlio stndcnt of 
liistoiy. The materiiil.s to be used in Hie forma- 
tion of a pedigree are notes of the facts to be set 
forth, and a recognised series of signs and abbrevia- 
tioas. Thaso notes comprise the name of every 
peusonwlio is to appear in the pedigree, witli Bucli 
dates and cii'CUinstanccH ns it may be considered 
dcsivnhlc to wjcoid. Among the commonest abbre¬ 
viations are dau., for dfliujTiter of 5 s. and h., son 
and heir nf •, coft., colieiv of; to., wife of 5 s. jj. (sina 
pivle), without issue; v. p. {vHA palris], in liis 
miller’s lifetime; 6 ., bom ; d.j dietl; dq}., deposed 
K., king ;■ E., earl, A'c. Ine sign = placed between 




6 pediment 

two iiaiitos indicAtcs lliat they were Jmsbaiid ftnrl 
■wife; I tlmt they had ebildi-en; i under 

a name siiniilie? tliafc tlio nerson had clnlclreii. Mon 
aic frcciueiith'imlicated by hmaW 'vomen 

1)V civcfcfi or'lozcn^'es, All {.eiams of tlie Hame 
oenoration nre to be kc^t in the same lioiy-ontal 
line 5 and the main line of ilcscGiit is, wJici'eyer 
po-.silde, to he iiullcnted by keeinnfj the snccesKive 
names in a vertical column. Continuous hues in¬ 
dicate tlie .‘‘ticocssion of tlie ditrereut generntiona. 
Tlie iiieiiil»ei-H of the same faniily aio generally 
iwraugcil ill tUeiv oixlei' nf birth in two gitinm 
the sous first, mid then the daughtera; bnt wbero 
tlie same father or inotlicr has children by inoro 
Uimi oiiB marviage, t\\c chiUU'en of each marriage 
ought to form distinct groups. The actual arriuigo- 
nieiit, liQwtivor, of a pedigree must always doneml 
on the leading object which it is intended to uliis- 
trato, Specimens may he seen in the articles 
Bonai'Ahte and BouitnoN. 

Tahnlar gniealogies, gcner.ally brief, tuul meant 
to illustrate same paruenW claim of tigbt, aic 
found among the lecords, public and piivate, of tlio 
early mUldle agcsj but after the incoqmraUon of 
tIie‘Eiigiyi Heralds’ Cullego far more attention 
wa.i devoted to the compilation of pcdigrce.s of 
families, riioro particularly with leference to their 
claims to dignities and hernldio insignia. In the 
courso of the lOtb century tlio heralds obtained 
cofiicsof allHuch accounts of the English families 
of any lUstinctioii as cninld be snppueil to them, 
and entered them in the books which contain the 
records of their ofiieiai vreceediugs. Itnyal com¬ 
missions were i-«sued till 1704 to blio two provincial 
kings-of-anns, empowering them^ to visit in turn 
the sevornl coimtle.s of England, in order to collect 
from tlie principal pei'oiis of each county an account 
of tile changes wliicii had taken idace in tlictr ve- 
fijiectivo faunlios In the interval since the last pre¬ 
ceding visvtatinn. and to infinite what account 
could bo given oi tljoinsolvos by famnio.s who had 
stepped into the rank of gcutrj\ or hud became 
settled ill the county siiiec that iicriod. The 
rcginter-bfioks kept by the liorahU nml their n^sist- 
I ants contain the iiodigrees ami anus collected in 
! the course of the visitations, with the signatures 
of the beads of the faniilics, See HEUALOnY, Vol. 
y. p, GOO, 

III Scotlaiwl, in the absence of the regular system 
of visitations which )iKn'niic(1 in England, there is 
ti great deal of evidence vogardlng the pedigrees of 
the hhstorical families of the conntrA' scattered here 
and there in puldie and private collections, iiiclnd- 
ing the Advocates’ Lthraiy and Lyon OHice. A 
register of genealogies exists in the Lyon OHice, 
in wliich the pedigrees tif aiJidicanls, after Iwing 
proved to the satisfaction of the IicraUlic mithori- 
tier*, arc inserted with the iwicompanying evidence •, 
Md the liogislev of Anns contains iiiiicli valuable 
infortiiation, To what extent the register of gene- i 
alogic.H in the Lynn Ollicc may be admitted as a 
probative dociiiueiit, conclusive of the facts wliich 
It sots fortli, has nut been ascertained by actual 
decisioJi; hut lliore can bo no doubt that, in 
<\\\e-'ti\nniboi\\ ns to propeity and hononrs, it wnnhl 
be regarded as a most important adminicle of pinof. 

■Sec the vvorks of Sit Iktvnntd Burk© (n.v.l and St 
H anis b’icolna (ii.v.); Doyle, Aimw/c (WSfi); 

icstc-r, Picra'je, «»(? Kni;tMaife (i8S:l), mid 

L yUrefaiiOtt (rCyiea/o'/iat (1^3); Marslmll, The Oenea- 
(1S7!); 2ilcd.l8S5); Boberts, t7flfcji</nriK»i 
(18'Jop, G. lluYUctt, PojmfiD- OentalogUl, 
Cir the Art of (£<lin, 1869); live 

monh and ItccoiHl .Sairchwf (IHiSSl; tVliltraore, U'he 
AwEriwii Oenculixjisl (1802; LM cd. 1876); Duirie, 
Biblioi/raphiii Aiiicricaini (1868). 

I'cdliiiciiti the tiiniigidnr space over the por¬ 
tico at the ends of the roof ot classic buildings. 
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It may be called the gable of classic Imildings, and 
is frenueiitly euYiched with sculpture, for which it 
forum a fine setting. See tfiiiCKic AuoiUTKC’J'tJiiE. 
lUWKiiiiR, 

J*Cflo'lUCfcj*, an instninicnt for mcmsiiritig 
walking distances, It has a dial wldcti rccmiU 
i-evolntMHis of the mcclinnism ; and Llie mecliaiiisin 
is generally actuated by the relative luovoinentof 
a coiiiparntively heavy sit.spoiulod mass aLtcndaiit 
oncoclistep, thoiigli in some funiiH it is driven by 
a cord coiitiectcd with the foot. In all eases the 
thing measured is the uimibcr uf step.') vatliur than 
tlie distance walked; and the user must liiid tlio 
true iiieaiiing of the readings of the appiirtiLns as 
np)>Ued to bis own xvaiking.—An instvunuuil at- 
taelied to the wheel of a cnrniign so as to mark tlie 
numhev of revolutions of the wheel and so the dis- 
tiuicc tiavcwed is called hodomclcr or oilamdci' 
{{ir. hoifos,'way,' Mu\ tiiclrou, ‘lueasiiro’), 'J'his 
is usually a train of wlicclwork aLLached to the 
axle of the carriage, and conunnnicating inoUmi to 
an index on a dial. A similar insti'iiiiioiil, calk’d a 
cvclonicter, is attached to bicycles ami triiiycles. 
The name odometer is also given to a wbuol nsml 
by surveyors, whicli jcconls the (listaiicos In miles 
or twW. 

Pedro 1*« omperov of Thardl (1798-1822). 
second son of Jidiu VI. of Portugal, lied to llrazll 
with Ilia iiarcnta on Najioleon’s invasion of Por¬ 
tugal, and became piincc-rogeiit of Hrazil on Ids 
I fatiicr’s rotiiiii to Puvliigal. h'oi' Iho iiroelaiiiiilioi) 
of Brazilian independence and subscijiioiit liistory, 

I see Bhazil.—P i:WiO 11., bis son, Imwii ’2d Docenibiiv 
1825, became king in 1881 on bis father’s alatlea- 
I tinn, was declared of age in l&iO, ambdintingnished 
by his Jove of learning and simido sclioliU’ly laslcH, 

, reigned over llrnzil in peace until the wuddeu 
revolution of Novemlicr 15, 1889, eompolled hiiii to 
Avithdraw to Enropo, wlicro he has lived siiiee, 
mainly in Emnce, Brazil becoming a r(j]inl)lie nnder 
Uic nauio of ‘ I'nited Stales of Brazil,' yec liife, 
in Frcncli, by Mofse (1x81)). 

Pedro tiiC t'riiel, king of Oastile and Lpoii, 
was the only IcgUimato hoh of zVlfonso XT,, and 
was boin at Burgos, .SOtli August LStll. tin his 
father's death (1350) Pfedvo suceooilnd to iko tiivono 
withont opiiosition, but left the wbole exercise of 
power to his uiotlier, IJouua Marla of I’erlugid, and 
Albnqnomiie, his fathers )jrinio-uiiiiistO)' and chaii- 
eellor. iJut hy the instigatiim of liia iiiisLre^s 
(afterwards Ids queen), Mario do I’adilla, I'edio 
ciiiaiieipatcd himself in 1858 from tlie gnhinnee of 
the qucoii-iiiother. He now oTitained exceeding 

S larity; but the atricL justice with wliieli lie 
ed all causes between the ncli imd ]ici()r, Iho 
clei:g.v and the laity, combined with a haughty anil 
iiuperiowa carriage towards tlioui, alienated from 
him the nobles and clcrgv- Tlie plottings of 
Allniqneix|ue, xvbo liad IJciT to Portugal, having 
ciOmiiintcd (1354) in a imolt in Estremadura, 
Pedro niai-chcd against the ruliols, Imt was 
betrayed by bis lirolber ITenry and taken 
prisoner. Escajiitig, lie found liimself speedilv at 
the bend oS a pawerhd army, wrtli u’kieb, de.sjiile 
the oxcominnmcalioii of the pope, lie sjieciiily 
reduced his onyuments to submissi<iu. But having 
been betrayed by Ills relatives, and even by Ills 
iiiollier, lie liecaine suspicions of oveiy ouo; and 
the rest of hbj reign was ttuvolcd to the ilestriie- 
tion of the power of the gicat vas-sals, the oslah- 
lisbinent of his oavh authority on tlie rniiiH rif tlieir 
feudal tyranny, ami lojig-contimiod and Idoody 
ware vriilr the kingdoms of Aragon ami lUaiiada, 
He owes the epithet Crnol mainly to the ninrdor 
of Ills brother Don Fadvique in 1358. But he 
w atill often called in Spain * the Justieiary,’ 
fi-om roinetubranco of bi.s Letter qualities, 'I'lic 
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iieojile ^\'eie in general well and justly goveined, 
liut tUe heavy taxes unnosed to maintfun the 
cost of iit^ long wavs with Avngou and Gmnada 
(lissi|mted his popiihuity. Henry, who had fled 
to France, no^v seizing the favourable o])portun- 
ity, vetmned (1366) at the heail nf a Imdy of 
exiles, bached by Bertrand du Qnesclin with 
an army of inerconaries, and aided by Aragon, 
France, and the pope, Pedro, however, by great 
m'oinisoa of territoiy and money, prevnile'd upon 
Edward tho Hlach Pjinco to esponse his canse. 
Jidwftid invaded Castile in the spring of 1367, 
totally defeated Henry and Dn Guosclin at Navnr- 
rete (13Ui April), taking the laUer pmoiicn lint 
tlie king disgusted his chivalrona ally hy his 
cruelty to the vanmilshed, and paid no hewl to his 
remonsbraiices 5 Edward accoiiUugly rcpasseil the 
Pyrenees, and left the nnsgiiided inonarcli to hia 
fate. Tlie wliolo kingdom groanetl under Ida 
cruelties; rehelliona br^<c out everywheio; and, 
in autumn 1367, Henry returned with 400 lances, 
tlio people immcdialoly flocking to hia standard. 
Pedro’s scanty and ill-diseipUned forces, inclmling 
many Saracen,s, wore routed at Montiol (14tn 
March 1369), and hiinself cmnpelkd to retire for 
safety within the town, whence he was treaehev- 
ou.aly decoyed and captured by Du Gwcsclln. Ho 
was carriotl to a tent, wlioro a single combat took 
place between him and Henry, in which Pedro was 
slain, 23d March 1309. fieo Prosper M6rlincc’a 
monograph (1848; 2d ed. 1S63; Eng. Irana. 1S40). 

l*crtnuclc. See PLOwvm, 

Peeblcjssliirci or Tweeddawj. a southern 
county of Scotland, bounded by Eilinburgh, Sol- 
kivk, Diiiuhies, and Lanark shires. Irregular in 
outline, it lias amaxiiuuni length and breadth of 
20 and 21 iiiiios, and aii area of 350 sq. m. or 
227,800 acres. The Tweed, vising in ttie extreme 
Kuutii, winds 36 miles uovch.novth eaRtwavtt am( 
eastward, iloscendiiig therein from 1500 to 450 feet; 
and from it the sui'ineo rises into big, round, gi'assy 
hills—Wiiidlc,straw Imw (210! fecb), Miiicntnoor 
(laSO), Ilnrtfoll (2051), Droad Law (2754), &e. 
Among the Tweed’s lumilxsiiess aflhionts aroTalla, 
IMggar, Lyno, Manor, Eddlcston, Loithon, and 
tiuntr Waters ? and Bt Sfary'H Loch touches (he 
southern lioundavy, .Less than onc-liflcentlt of the 
entice area is undei' com and jtKifc cio|w; bnt 
nearly 200,000 slteep graze on lh« hill8ide.s. 
The nnthiuitics include over liftj’ liilUforls, the 
‘Homnnno LerrncGs,' a Roman camp at Lyne, the 
ruined castles of Noidpatli and Drocldl, and the 
old mansion of Tmqnair; wliilsfc 4 miles SW. of 
PecblcH is the cottage of Duvie Kitohlo, the ‘ Black 
Dwarf (1740-1811). Peebles and Innerleithen are 
the only torvns. Tlio county unites with Selkirk- 
sljiro tn roturn one jneniber. J*op, (1801) 8735; 
(1811) 10.499; (18S1) 13,822; (1891)14,047. 

PnEULEi?, tlic pleasant county town, stands on 
tlie loft hank of the Tweed, 22 miles S. of Edin- 
burgli. It has a new parish church (1887) and Jive 
other modern churches ; the Chambem Iii.stitnlion 
(1859), with library, niusoiun, &c,, in tlio old bouso 
of the Yester and Queen,slrerry families; a hydro¬ 
pathic (1881); a public park (1887); tweccl-nmnu- 
faoturcs; and the tower of St Andrew’s Clnwch 
(1190), restored in 1882 by Dr ■William Cliftinbers 
who rests boueutli its shadow. Mnngo Park 
was a Hui'gcon here. Peebles was nindo a royal 
Imrgh in 13G7, and till 1832 votnmed one member. 
Pop, (1861)2045; (1881)3495; (1831)6261. 

Sco Dr A. roimiouik’s Dcscvipllon i>f Ttveeddale (3d 
eil. 1875), Dr "W. Chamlieva’ ifistory o/ PedtUs^m'e 
(1804), Dr John Brown’s Minchmoor (IB&l), and 
Oharten of Peebles (1873) 

l*ccL a coast town of the Isle of Man, llj miles 
by rail NAAh of Douglas. On Peel Hill (460 feet) 


is a tower called (.'orrin's Folly ; and on an island 
feheltering the harbour stand tlie boautUul rnins of 
Peel Castle, celebrated by both Scott and "SVords- 
worth. It datc.s from the 12tli century, but was 
main]}' rebuilt by the fourth Eail of Derby in 1693, 
St German’s Catiiedval, a ciuciform ruin, a 
crypt and low central tower, is included in its area. 
Fishing Ls Peel’s chief industry, but the place is a 
growing one, attracting yearly inoie and more 
visUoi-s. Pop. (18G1) 2848 ; (1881) 4380. 

P<*cl» Sir ItoniiR’r, statosinnii, was horn on 
otii Febniaiy 1788, near Hiivy in Lauenshire. His 
father. Sir Robert Peel(1750-J8.30, created a baronet 
in 1800'), was a w'ealtliy cotton-spinner, from wlioin 
he inherited a great fortune. He was educated at 
Hnrro\s', and at Christ CluircU, Oxford, where he 
took a tlouhle first in 1808, and cutmed the House 
of Contnioiis in 1809 a.s member for Cashel, adopt, 
iiig the strong Toiy politics of Ids father. Perceval 
was then piiiiifi-iuiidster. Peel set nuietly about 
the business-work of the House, feeling Ids way 
with that steady prudence and persevering dili¬ 
gence tliot were tno conspicuous featurc-s of Ids 
clini-acfcer. In 1.811 he was appointed Under¬ 
secretary for the Colonies; and irom 1812 to 1818 
he held the oflico of >Seci'Gtavy for Ireland. In this 
capacity he dls|dnyod o strong anti-C'atliolio spirit 
(whence the witty Iiisli gave liim the nicknnnie of 
‘ 0wngc-Pccl ’), and was in consequence so fiercely 
attacked by O’Connel) that oven the cool and 
eautioiw Secretary nnw stung Into sending the agi¬ 
tator a chalicngo. TIic police, however, prevented 
the duel from talcing place. From 181? till 1822 
Peel vemaincti out or ollice, but not out of pailin- 
moiit, where ho sat for tlio uinvovMty of (Jxford. 
He now began to acquire a reputation aeafinancier 
an<l economist, and in 1810 was appointed chair- 
limn of the Jiank Committee, and niovod the 
resolutions wliioh led to tlio resumption of cash- 
paymontft. He was sUU ns avewe as ever to 
niiytldng like religious or political reform. No 
member of tlio Liverpool-Castlercagli cabinet could 
have been to npijenvancc more resolute; he even 
vehemently defended the ^Peterloo Masaaeve' 
of 1810. In 1822 he i-e-cntored the ministry ns 
Home Secretary—Canning shortly after becoming 
Foreign Secretary, on the suicide of Lord Castle- 
rcngli. The two worked together pretty ■well for 
some time, a<i l^'cel devoted liimsolf chiefly to 
lliiancial mallors, and c.spccia11y to the currency; 
hut ‘Itomnn Catholic emancipation' was a question 
on which Canning was coiisitlornbly in. advance of 
Ills bi'othov-aecretary; and when the former was 
called ui»on by the king, after the resignation of 
Lord LivdiqHjol, to form a .«nrt of ■\\'’liig-Toi'y 
imnistry. Peel, along with the Duke of 'Wellington 
and otliem, withdrow from ollice. Yet it is singu- 
Incly charactocistic of tltis moat Jione.s't afah^smaii 
that oven wlieu he seceded (1827) his opiuious 
wore veering round to the liberal and gonoroiis 
view of the claims of Roman Catholics ; and when 
the death of Canning, siiortly after, led to the 
lonnatioii of tlio 'IVellington-Puei govonmicnt, its 
groat mea.snve—nctunlly introilucecl by ‘ Orange. 
r*c6l ’ liimaeU—was the ever-memorable one for tlie 
‘relief ’ of the Homan Ciitholies (1820). As Home 
SecrolJiiy lie also sigiiRlised himself )iy a reorgan¬ 
isation of the London police force (since popularly 
called ‘ Peelers’ and ‘ ijobbics ’), and hy the intro¬ 
duction of sovcml other important measurcH. ^ 
ilennwhile, the univemitj' of Oxford had rejected 
its aiiaslnte voprosentativo, and clioson in liis atcad 
Sir Harry Iiiglin. And now camo on the great 
qucstwii of parliameiitavy reform, -which Feel 
flnuly but temperately opposed. In 1830 the 
WelliiiKton-Pccl ministry fell, and was succeeded 
by a "NVliig miiustry under Earl Grey, ^^'!t^ch, in 
1832, cft-rrieil the Reiovm Bill. Peel (now, hy the 
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(ieatli of his (athei-, Sir Knhevt Peel), ‘wliea lie saw 
tliat lofomi vns iuevitahlc, aceejited defeat and its 
re-iwlts ivitli great eqnaaiiinty. He ahwink from 
ftuyitiiiig like factious omosition to the iiieasure, 
and contented himself M’uh pvescnting os fotcUdy 
as lie could the political joen-cowtin. After* it was 


oppo-ition i ami, as wo have sawl, accepting ixjform 
as a Jhit (iccoinjjli and iY»cve\-&il)le,lie only 
f^ouglit by a keen anti vigilant cnticism of Whig 
measrtves to rctanl the too lapid atridea of Hheral- 
isiit. fn ISS 3 , the first refomied parliaineiiC 
nssenilrled, Peel took lua Beat na ineniher for 
Taniwortli, '\')iicli lie lejuesented till the clnse of 
bis life. Oil tho retireiuent of the Molhommo 
iiiiniatiy in i^oveinbev 181)4 Jie accepted the ohlco 
0 / priiiifMiiiaKfcr, but eoiild not sacceeil in givinjf 
.“laiiiliky to liia administration; ho was cempellcu 
again to give place to Viseoiinb Mclbonniem April 
1833, and reamned his place as leoiler of tho oppo- 
shion. Peel’s cnmiiicfc in opposition was always ' 
eminently patriotic. The iVliigH, ndio ivere being . 
picssed on the one .ride by tlie new RaiUcaV party ' 
amf the Anlf-corn-faw League, and on tho other 
by O'Connell and tlie Ji'isfi repoalers, gradually 
lost ground, and, beio" ell hub defeated in 1841 
on a motion of U'anfi 01 conriehnce, <IK<iolvetI par¬ 
liament. The goneial election that onstieil was 
virtual^ a contedl between Piee Tiado and Protec- 
tion. Protection won; and, when the new narlln- 
nienb met, a voto of no confidenco was earned hy 
a majority of oinety-ono. 

'Vila Con 8 ei\-ativG paity. lieadctl by Peel, now 
came into office. The great foatwre ol the now 
gnvornnieiit was the attitude it adopted on tlie 
corndaw qizcstioii. Tho Wliiga, while in oftico, 
ami even Attor their oxpnhion, wero bent mmn a 
axed but moderate duty on foreign corn ; the Anti- 
com iaw League would bear of nothing short of 
on entire repeal, while Sir [lobert was in favour of 
a modification of the ftiklinff.j.calo of duty which 
Mil oxifsteil since 1328. ffe mfrodiiced nini carried 
(1S4!-), In spite of sirong opposition, a inaasiire 
b.xsod upon this pnnoliilc. The deficit in tlio 
^ittitc Alanuing under 

tufi iX(Jlnouiii 6 iviiiiinlfitvul.lonf )tcxt ongiiccd 


and others, formed n ‘iio-smYendev’ Tory po.vLy 5 
but the Dnko of Wollingtou, Graham, Alievdeeu, 
Gladstone, and other cinlnenb Consevvativos stood 
by him, and the measure for bhe repeal was cavvied. 
fio was, however, ihimedintoly afieiwaids dofodted 
on an Irisli Proteetion of Life Hill, Not so much 
upon tlim account as hecanso he felt that tho 
course which ho had puvauecl had proilnewl a dis¬ 
solution of the old tics of partj’, and that ho could 
not expect for some time to find liiiiisolf at the 
Jiead of a atrang government, Pee) letii-Dil from 
office in June 184fi, giving jdnee to a Whig admin¬ 
istration under Lord JoTm Hussoll, to tvliich ho 
cave an independent but genoiiO support as the 
leader of a iiiKidfc party rnflier Whig tlmu Toiy, 
In the critical times of 1847-48 lie was one of 
the most important props of the govornmont, 
whoso freo-trado priiiciplc.s lio had now cmnplotcdy 
accepted. Hi 8 cccle.siaaticftl policy had also nmlcr- 
gone ft remai'habfe cbiinge, ami he imw fi'antcly 
RUpported the Whigs in the edorts to carry an not 
for the repeal of tho Jewisli disabilities. Ho was 
lumRclf regarded by the working and middle classes 
j generally with inueh grateful lespcet, IIo had a 
keen English iuferest in sport, and a cnltivaf-ed 
I taste m mattcia lltovaiy and artistic, An acel- 
ilcnt pnt an end to his cmeer, (hi tlie 28tJ) 0 / ' 
June 1850 he had deUvored a grcaL spencli against | 
I Lord l^lnxevBton in tho Don I’aoilict) iiiatLor; but 
on the following day he was thrown from his Iiorso 
near Hyde Park CJnmov, and was so niiicli iniurod 
tJmt he died on the night of the 2d of July, JJo 
thechnreh of Drayton Hnssott, his 
otanovusluvo home. 

See hie vVfwimVs, edited by Eml BtimUotro m« 1 Viswunt 
CardwoH (2 vole, 1857), Ms SycccJire (fi voIk. lailj rml 
1853), Mid The Peel Papers, (IBOl)j minio- 

BKiiihe on Peel by Qmr.ot (1851), Lmivunoo IVol LdjyI 
V,^hh»g. Barnett Suiith, P. 0. JrontriRnu 11888), Jufitin 


atteiifion, and Jed him to bilng in a bill (IWS) for 
(ue lmpQ,sition of an ‘incmne-ta.x’ of 7 ( 1 . in the 
nouiul, to he levied for three years. To alleviate 
ifie uojv bunion Peel coininenced a revision of the 
ueneval tanlr, and either abolished or lowered the 
duties on several very imiiojtant articles of com- 
Kiercf, such a.s dnig«, dye-woods, cattle, sheen, 
uigK »,altct! meat, butter, eggs, cheese, and hud. 
Hg also slioweil hiin.self lesulute in the itspie&sioii 
01 tliQ malcontents of Iiclaml. O’C'oniicll (n.v ) 
lYOs tried foj- conspiracy, am], tJiougJi the judgment 
against him wa^ set usulo on appeal to tlio House 
Ur I- inhieuoe of the ‘agitator’ was 

I ^ dl-ri JmJf of lSt5 WttH iiiartcd by 

M-aynnoth being increased and 
<.liangnd into a itciinanent endowment instead of 
au annual gvaut, and Ijy ti,e fimndation of the 
uii-h un<-cctaviau colleges, and other imnnrt'inr 
lue.'iscues. flu(. poW.-iot fa fSaml XS 

dSoy^-or^*^’ « frightful famine, rem 

deted cheftp com a tieeesrity, if millions «-ore 
licit to .staise. Coliileii and the Lea<'ue redoubled 

doomed, and tfwt fimir 


/hvs uflo oiic artcr ft few 

'aijs nag jeetifled, and resumed ofRco r/u-d 

Siftiiley (afterwards Earl nf Derby) seceded and 
w itU Lord George Houtinek, Disraeli {wht«<e Miv*ir.p 
attacks goaded Peel into seiuHng Iiiul n. duilfiigcT), 


FmuWn JlcacuuM 
d/c«ioirfi, Diaries, and Corresiiondciico 
(lw4); ftlsoConw L.VW8, OArHoi .10 K>rANOii’A'r]ou. 

J^eei loft five sons, tho eldest of whom, 
KOPEiiT, and ^the second, Siu PiUiuiciiioit, have 
botli held ofhco as ininistei's; M’liilHt AliTiiPit 
WELLESLEY, fclio yoniige.st (born 1820), liocaiiio 
hpeaker of the rioHso of Commons in 188 . 1 . 

Peel, or pKBL-TOWER, the name givon io forlj. 
hed towers ov MutxU mUets of tho typo cnimnon on 
the Scottish hovdev. lu the 18tli ami Hih con- 
tunes the wonl 'peel' was imud Lo doimto tlm 
oartheu works, suvmouulcd by yiallsades, M-hlali 
sunomided and defended the courtyiu'd and tower • 
inib Ifttin- on the nwne was tippUcd to the lower 
itseu. See Boiidbrs, Casti.k. 

Pccic, CiKohoe, an KlizahoLliaii ibatuutist, 'wim 
son of Jftme.9 Pcele, Clerk of ClnisL’B Uosidiftl. and 
was born mo-st pndwibly about 1658. Ho Imd Ids 
education there, and wont up to O.xFoid in 1671 
iNexfc year hi.s naiuo i.s /mind on Die li.st of locnihcra 
of ifrOTdgatos ifall, now Pombroko Collotrd and 
L-om December 1574 to 1676 lie was a BUul(]nl of 
C/irwt Church, /fe took his iinchelor’s doiuco in 
lo77, Ills luasicrH in 1579. IIo sooms to hium had 
jn reputation M tho univoiwity as ft nitfl 
arranger of draniatic pageauta, but by Ifisi lie luul 
, mniovcd to London, wJiero foi- seven Leen yems lio 
lived a roj'storing Bohemian life as actor, i)f)cL, and 
playwright, dying a dificredilablo death in jfijjg 
AS .ilnacreou died by tho pot, wo Gem-ffo 
by die uoxV wi-itcs iloros, lYe know that iio 
uiavi-teJ m 1683, and wag one of those M'ained to 
repoutanim by the miserable Greono in his (/roeits. 

lairt « MtYifon of IkpcntuLo 
(ioMZ). LiWIo oonfidencfl need ha lJit6 in Thr 
Ac* (W07),‘“hicl. Me 


PEEP 0’ DAY EOYS 


PEINE FOETE ET DUKE 


mostly ancient' aiul boirnweil wifcticiaiiia, represent¬ 
ing Peolo as a sliiffcy ami diaveputaliic tricicster and 
vagabond liauntev of tavcvna. Ilia bent work, The 
Ai’ndgnmcnt of Paris, a diainatic pastoral con¬ 
taining sonio exquisite verse and ingcnioiLs Hat- 
toricH of Elizabeth, waa piiblisbed anonymously in 
158'b Anoblicr imstoral nlav, The Jliilttina of 


158'b Anoblicr pastoral play, The Jlunting of 
Cui^id (IfiOl), is l(jsb, In 1585 he was ninploycil to 
write the Lord Mayor Dixi’s Pageant, and in 1591 
lie prepared niiotlior for Ure mayoralty of Sir 
William Wohhe. His lino and spmtod‘Ein'cifcff 
to Sir John Nonia in his expedition to Portugal in 
1589 (eked out by A Tale ofTrou)’, hisAV/onwe 
(h'utuUdory (1589) to the'Earl of lisses on iiis 
return ; Jiis Polyhymnia (I59f)), on the retirement 
of Sir Henry Loo n-oin the ollice of queen's cliani- 
iiion (closing with the exquisite song 'His golden 
ioeka time liatli to silver tnvnM,’ quoted in The 
A^'ciocmncs); his Spmfies for the veceptitm of iiueon 
liilixabcti) on Jjer visib (IJOl) to BmgWey at TJieo- 
hnlils j and liis llonouv of the Garter^ wiittcn on 
bliB occasion of the investiture of the Earls of 
Northunibcrland and Worcestor (1593), arc other 
exauiplea of the accaaimial \mems that llo'vcd fnnn 
liis dnciit pen, and Iielped liini Co make a shifty 
living. 

The Instoxicai ))lay o! Edmml I. (1593) has 
descondod in a very covi'upt text, and Is grievously 
marred by its hasolcas slanders against the stain¬ 
less Queen Eleanor, duo to the anti-Spanish pre- 
judico of Lho time. His bombastic and ranting 
play, The Balilc of /Uccactc, was published anony¬ 
mously in 1C04, and wrus followed by another now 
lost, M'liicli in the Mory Jests is named The 
Turkish and llircn the Fair Greel:. It Is 

(lonhblOBa this play that is alluded to in Pistol’s 
‘Have wo not lUvon hove?' Ii»» clmnmwg play, 
The Old Wives' Talc (1500), which most probably 
gave Jlilton Lho suhject for his Comm, is well 
defomled by Mr Ilulleu from the contemptuous 
evibiclBiiis of Symoiids and Saiutsbm-y. The latter, 
Jiowovor, iinds much lilglicr poetic merit {w DaoUl 
and Bcihsahe (lOflO) Uian Qllher Mr Tlnlicn or 
(jharloH Lamb. Tlio last work assigned io Pcelo 
is (bVr Olyouion and Sir Clamiides (1599), but its 
auLlioi-Nliip is move than doulitfub 

I’coIo’h works wore flr«t eollcetad byDyco (2vol8.1828} 
2d 0(1,1829; aBUppleniontary‘iklvolmaom 1839). Acave- 
fiilJy rovl«ecl io-is«iio wax piihliBbcd, togofcJior with Ui-ccik*, 


Goigoii Medusa, Mdien she was slain by Porsens, 
He is said to have received liis name because he 
lirst mode life appeavauce beside the spring?! (peered) 
of Occamia. He afterwards ascended to heaven 
to carry the tlmncler and iigJifcning of Zeus. Some 
later authors make him the horse of Eos. Bellovo- 
plion had in vain snitgiit to catcli Pegasus for his 
comlrat witli the Cliiumua, but at length was 
advised by the .seer Polyiilus of Corinth to .'sleep 
in tJic teiiiplo of .Minerva. I'lie godde.s.'i aj>]>eai'otl 
to him in hLs sleep, and gvave liiui a golden bridle 
with which he caught him, and Ijy his aid over¬ 
came the C'luma'ra. Jloclein writers ignorant of 
mythology make Pegasus the hoisc of the Muses, 
mill w'Jioiii, howQver, he had nothing to do boyoncl 
having by a kick of liis hoof made spring up the 
inspiiing foimiain of Hippucvenc. 

PcpfOSiis* a genus of small lislies of uncertain 
alVinitios. The liody is envered with bony plates, 



Skakspcre’s Predecessors in IkeUtiffltsh. vrama (Iwl). 

J'cep o’ Day IJoy.s* Bee OitAHOU-MBw. 

l*CCI)llI, or Pii'Ai. [Ficus religiosa), al-^o known 
as Lho SACitici) Piff ol India, and in Ceylon called 
the IJo-TiiEK, a species of Fig (q.v.), somewhat 
vcwimhling tho Danyaii, hut the branches not root¬ 
ing like those of tlmt tree, and_ the leaves heart- 
shaiietl with hmg attenuated poinU?. Tim tree is 
liohi saevod hv the Hindus, hecanso Vislran is said 
In liavo iicen born uiulov it. lb is gonevally planted 
near temples, and voligions devotees Bpoml their 
lives umlov its sliadc. IL is also held sacred by the 
lluddhiHl.s of Coyloii (see Bo-trek). It atlahisa 
great ei/e and age. Tlw peepnl is often uloiitwl 
iioar lioiisas, mid liy the sides of wnllcs, for the 
sake uf its grateful shade. The juice contains a 
kind of oaontcboiic, and fe used by women as 
bandoline. Lac-in,sects feed upon Uiis tree, and 
much iac is obtained from it. The fruit is not 
much larger limn a graiio, and altliongli eatable 
i.9 not vftluerl, 

Vc<irflft‘C« SccNoniniTv, Pahiaamewt, 
Peewit. Sen Lapwino. 

Veg'asns, Check Mythology, a winged liorM 
wliicli arose with Clivysaov from the blood of the 


Scft-drftgoii [Pdjeisus ilnicoitis). 

the pectoral fins are broad and Imvlzoutal, tlio 
upper part of the snout ])Vulongcd hcyoiul tho 
motith, whicir is toothless. Fonv species are known i 
2*. draeonis, from the Indian Ocean; P. volans, often 
pub inside Chincao insect-boxes; P. nutans and P, 
imcifer, from Chinese and AuflLralian coasts. 

Pegliiatifc, a variety of Granite (q.v.). 

Pogiij a town, division, and vivev of Lower 
llnnna. The toivn stands on the river Pogn, 46 
miles NE. of Kangoou. The old city was fountUd 
in 673 and was iimde the capital of a powerful 
indopcmlcnt kingdom. European travullens in the 
16th century speak of its great size anil nmmufi- 
cence. It was destroyed in the middle or the 
18 th century by jbloiupva; but was vclmilb. A 
celebrated jmgoda still stands within part of the 
old walls. The place was handed over to the 
KritfeU by the inbabitanta both la the Ivvst and the 
second Burmese war. Pop. 5891,—The division 
has an area of 9159 sq. m, and n pop. (1881) 
of 1,162,.393.—Tho rim- rises in the Pegu Yotna 
Mountains, ami flows gciievnlly south for 180 niflos, 
joining tho ttangwn or Illaing lliver. 

Vclilcvi, an ancient West-Iranian (Median and 
Pomian) idiom, in nso chiefly diuiiig tlie period of 
the ►So.ssanide.'i (235-640 A.D.). See Purbia. 

Pci-IiO, a river of China, rises near tho borders 
of MongoUa, flows nnvLlk-eust and sowth-caRt, past 
Peking and Tien-fein, and falls into the Gulf of 
Pc-clii-U after a couvsc of more than 350 miles. 
The mouth of tho livor ia defended by the powerful 
forfe of Taku (q.v.). See China. 

Pclnc Forte et Diive, the ‘strong and aorc 
torture,' a .species of torture formerly applied liy 


In the leigu of Henry IV. it had become tlie 
pmetiee to load the eillcndei' witli iron weigh ts, 
mid thus press luiu to death 5 and till nearly the 
middle of the 18bit century pressing to deirtli m 
I this liorriblo manner Avas tlie regular and InAVful 
' mode of nuiilaliing person.^ avIio stood mute on 
I their arraignment for felony. Latterly a practice 
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]»vev[vile<l, Avldch had no sanction fvoiii the ]fiw, of 
lirst trying tlic efl'ecfc of tying the tlranibs tightly 
together vitli wlujicnnl, that the paiii might 
imliice tlie oironder to jilentl. Among instaiice-s 
(if tlie iiilViciTnii oi the ^rtirtts/wfii tt iho’e axe tUe 
foliowiny: Juliana. Quick, in H42, charged with 


lui jiui iiiu jiiiui; y\ uuui 

(Jalrerlyof Calvurly, in Yorkshire, arraigned at the 
York ossi/OH in lfj05, fornmiileiing his two cluldi-cn 
A«d stahhing his wife ; and Maj«fr f>trmig\vay.s, in 
Newgate in 1657, for refusing to plead xrlien ehargcil 
\Yith tlie innvdcr of hia luothev-in-law. In 17*^ a 
Ijovson of tfic naino of Pliillipg was pressed in New¬ 
gate for a conquerable time, till he was vclcnacd 
o’lj Ills snhniiision j and the same is rceonled in Ihe 
following year of one Nathaniel Hawes, who lay 
under a weight of 2o0 lb. foi seven miiiutc-s. Aslafo 
as 17-fI aiier-iinissaid toliavo been pit5.ssed to death 
at the Cauiluhlge fissizoa, the tying of hi.s timmlw 
having licen first tded without ellect. A statute 
of 1772 viitually alxili»lic(l the weinc foHe ct <iurc, 
liy enacting that any person who .shall stand muto 
when arraigned fm felony ov pinicy shall be cuu- 
victeJ, and liave tlie samo judgment and exccii- 
ti'Mi awfinlcd agaiasb liim as U lie had been con- 
rioted i)y verdict or confcs^ion. A klcr statute 
(l.S23) niadQ standnig mute e«niaUo a plea of * nob 

guilty.' 

L.iiCK, in the norih.we.st of Knssia, 
lus hotween tlio gnvovinncnt of St Peteralmvg and 
tlio province of Livonia. On the simbh it is c<m- 
neett'u \vitli Lake TskoH' by ii long, narrow cbannel, 
tfio lerigtli of both lakes l>eing 67 jidlcs, the gi'catcsb 
breadtli about 30, tlic mca 1.156 b(i. jn., ami the 
ile[)t]i ri'orn I4 to 49 feet. Their waters, avliieh 
{ihoimd in fish, nvo enniejd to the Gulf of Plnlaml 
by tUc Navovft. The sUoics are mawliy atul llat. 

IVli'CC, IlEXMMty, iuat)iomaticia*ii, was horn 
ns ftaleni, M.-iyi.iclnj.-ett.j, -ith April 1309, and 
studied at llarvurd, wliere in 1833 he became pro- 
^e^so 1 '. III 1849 lie bcoainc eon-Hnlting astronomer 
51/,. ® N.'iuticiil Ajiiiniiac; and from 

186< to 1374 ho was .superiiUeudeiit of the Coast 
ourveja In 1.8.36—10110 l^Siacdan admii'aMo series 
of niatlieiimtical text-books, and he contributeil to 
various luathcmatwal joumaU. TUs uanev on the 
di>c.ivory of Ne|)time (1843) attracied universal 
attenuon s ami his nonpva mi ♦.Un ..e 


prepnvetl for Ids apju'oncli to it by villirs and 
jimiisiona with their parks and ganteiiH, Mich us 
greet liiin in drawing jioiir to Ibo capitals of Lbo 
iYe.st. At a turn in the road the city bursts at 
Quee oa Uia view, stniuliiig up ^'raiid and grim, 
complete in itself witli its lofty wullsj ainl Lliu 
loftier unvci-s ujum them. The city fjoiiHists, in 
fact, of two cities—the Inner and the Oiilor—known 
also as the Manchn or Tartar ami the Chinese, tins 
Northern ami the Soutliern. 'J’hoy arc sopnrated by 
a high wall coiuinoii to Lhom bnlli, bill jnojierlv 
hclongiiig to tlie foinier, and giving it the ajipoiii- 
oiicc of nearly a fiipmre, on wliicb Uic oilier jini Lly 
rests ill the form of a vectiuiglo, its .soiiLlicrn mul 
iiorthei-ii walls longer than those of the fl(iii(ir(<, but 
tlie other two ahovter. The walls (if the Manoliu 
city average CO feet in boiglil, and nfe fully 0() feet 
wide at the bottom and 40 at tlm top; tlie tUmon- 
.sions of those of the Cliineso city aro less—30 feet 
ill height and 25 ami 15 in width. TIkiko of the 
former meamire l-lf miles in circuit, iiicUuliiig its 
part of the cross-wall, and those of lbo Clniioso 
city 10. Not counting Llio croH.s-wall, lbo whole 
circuit lucasiu-cs about 21 miles, including alto 


getUev an area of nearly 26 sfj. m. In all 
Tcking has sixteen gates. Over each is raised a 


tower about 100 feet Ingii, and of very imposing 
ftppeamnee. All the gates of the Mniidliii city are 


lull, inaiiitc on AiiKi^itc Mce/miics appeared 
•/ : nini ho left his mark on various ilenart- 
01 niatlicnnuieal and Astronomical invesULm. 


in 1857 

merits ol niatlicmatieal and Astronomical InrcVliga 

tnm. He lUcil at L'ambrnlgo, 6th October 1880. 

Pcislnviii iaec MAiiti.vfT.vs. 

pckmi, Of IVooiJ.Sfi.jcK {Jfmies nemuiiti) 
an American s^iecieq of Mm teii (q.v.), tlie lav'est 
of all the simcies, was formeilv common in NwHi 
Amuiica from Alaska and the JiUwe Lake into tlw 
li”/Vr! "f’"’ “stinct in Petticil 

t«i jii'tify it^ coiiiiiiriii name of Msher or I’i.Aier 
J fm ten ; by Innit era it is called Hlnclc Ifov, 



Gateway at Peking, 


Of Ta-.ewell county. lUiuoU, on 

Hit Illinois llivcr, ]0 miles by inil ,S. of Peoria. 
It lias qevc-ral foundries, ilouvmills, distilleries 

w-flgous, &c’ 


.v’ .iV pnnmmiceil, Pbi- 

Noitliem Capitalthe capital of tlio 


Peking. 

CifiNO (i.c. tsoi ciiem unpital’). the capital of tin 
Chmese empire, is in 39’ 54' 36" N. Jal. ami m- 
2i E. Ion''. It IS flitiinteil in a ».andv plain nml 

avails, wUv aulmvii 


Tim 'JUto? 

lliL VLHtoi couuug to U from Ticn-tsin is „l,b 


guarded hy semicircular oiieeiiitos, limilo.sing a 
yellow-Ulcd tenipW to Kwiui 'I'i, a bevo of onv "d 
century, now lioimurod as tlm 'god of war.’ 

XT .r" W'torerl l.y a gnLe u\ t),o 

^Nortlicru City, and vulos or drives along the itos«- 
wall lo Its central gate, lie is gically ituiin'ssed bv 
the magiiificciice of the walls and towens. anil 
i-eadily boheves Peking is the gjamlest eitr in tJie 
;voH,l. S„ 9 l, .™, lha f„oli.,s „f iu„ xvrita .vt 
tntered it m 187.3; after lie Imd piusseil tiironi'li 
the gate, tlievo stretched betuvo him. iw far as lus 
(>ye coxild I-Cftch, a .stixjcfc about 200 lect across 
.-S biilliftiit simps on 

uJi W " V'"i’ ^'"‘•‘■''‘Ifo-way, v4sed a%oiil 

luo ieet, on which a constant Btieivm of veljJi'Jiw 
wiDH homes uiHies, camels, and rtoiiUevH. was 
^ **y-”-*«bli.v this iminoasion of Um 

if ""'S'' r" >T finotbor 

?vbi!>b and decay, sipvalov and llkh, 

' morywhere obtruded tlicinselvea, 

the most ancient eitios of lbo 
\\?.i anmo site .stood the metropolis of 

khe feudal state of Yen, irboso lustory h tracoablfl 
to the 12th century n.o. In on! I0?b aS 
I2fch ccnbmiea two Tartar tribo-s wludi afclomiduil 
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to IninosQ tliciv sovereignty on tlio cmph-c niiulo 
tlio olil metropolis of Yen their capital. The 
secoiHl of bheiii, ■\vliicli had aljsovbwl tho other, 
fell before the invading Mongols in the 13th 
ccntniy, and Kiililai, n ^jOaiuison of Genghis 
Khan, ontei'H the ctivonological lino ns sovereign 
of all China in 1280, He made Peking his capital, 
aiul tlicve ho n’fw fmuul by Marco Polo, who styl&s 
the city Khan hnligh, ‘ the city of the Khan,’ a 
name frequently cerriintcd in old nari'ntivcs into 
C( 0 )ib((luo and CiunbuiH, Within a coitiiry the 
Mongols neve driven out of the onipire by the 
ChinosQ Ming clyiiaafcy, the founder of whicli at 
first li.’ced liis capital at what wo call Nanking 
(f|.v.), The tlih'il Ming ompeittr, called from the 
name of Ins reign Yung-lo, on his accession in 
M03 made livemvatlons to transfer tho scat of 
government back to tlio Kuhlai site. Tliismovo- 
menbwas cavrkd onb in 1421. The sonthwall of 
tlio Inner City was cari ied half a mile beyond that 
of Kuhlai j and a later emperor built in 1332 the 
wall of tho Outer City. 

However, the Jilanchiis, when they became 
masters of the empire in 1613, foumi this groat 
city ready for thoui. They had only to main¬ 
tain it in good condition, and for a time they 
did ho; hut for move than a conlnvy it has been 
allowed to go very nuich to decay. A.s Dr Williams 
observes, 'Puking stands to-day,like tho capitals of 
tlic ancient Uonmn and Byxantine cmjiiies, upon 
tho delnis of centuries of unildings.’ A now era 
in its liistory ooimnenecd in October 1860, M'licn it 
was Buvvouderod to the linglisli and Prench allies, 
leading to tho catahlishinent of the voiiows foreign 
legations in the Inner City, and to tho reception of 
tho mitiislors, tiiougli not in tho Porbiddcii City, in 
June 1878 hy tho oinporor in person. 

Tho Mauclui or Inner City is divided into three 
portions, the largest of whieli by far may bo called 
the General pity. But at the licart of it are two 
enclosures, into the Innovmost of which entrance 
is cntlioiy forbidden to foroigiiors, and also to the 
JInnolius and Chiiio.so thomsolves, e.veopting such 
as hare some ndlcial connection with tho court. It 
is called tho Ihirplo Forbidden City, is voiy nearly 
miles in cirunlL, and constitutes in fact the 
imperial residence, In it arc the palacc-s of the 
oinporor, his empress, and other members of the 
imporlai family. But Llicro arc also other palaces 
aiiu . buiUVmus not a few—for Instance, several 
I'occptioii lialls {lien). Tho one which a visitor, 
entering by the 'Meridian Gale,' would lirst 
nnproacli is the TAi Ho, or ' llall of Grand 
Harmony,' hullL of marble on a IciTaco 20 feet 
liigli, and vising itself otlior 110 feet. Its principal 
aiiartmeut is ahoui, 200 feet long and 1)0 wide, 
and is fnrniMlied with a thvono for tlio emperor, 
who holds his loviles Imre on New-year’.s Day, his 
birthday, and other gicat occOHions. Here, too, is 
llio ‘PalucooF lleavotilyPurity,’where tlioenipernr 
meets his cabinet at uawji for the transaction of 
business. In this ciiclosurc also is one of the four 
great ‘aiHonals,’or colleetions of Llio works nwangerl 
in tho Cliion-lung period for tho fli-eat Library; 
and here was the WCl-ying in-iuting-oIBce, Imvned 
down in 180i). 

Surrounding the Porbidden City is tho ‘ Tmperjal ’ 
or ‘ August,’ an oblong leclangfo, almut 0 miles 
in circuit, and cnei)inpa.sscd by a wall 20 feet in 
height. In tho space lictwceii tho wall on the 
souLli and that of tlio Porbiddoii City, on the right 
or cast of tho avenue from the front gate of tho 
cross-wall, stands the great temple in which the 
oinporor and the momuers of the imperial clan 
worsliip their ancestors. Opposite to it, on the 
west or the left of the avonxic, is tho altar to 
‘the Ijpin'ts of the Land and Grain.' In tlie 
eovi'OspoiuUng space on the north, between the 
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two opclosurcs, theru L-, an aitilicial mound 150 
feet Iiiuli, crowned at five difl'Gieiit points wilh 
many IhuhlliLst temples, and well wooded all over. 

It is called the Khuj »W«n, loo.sely translated 
‘Prospect Hill,’ and alFords the llne.st view of tlio 
entire city. It is separated from the iMubidden 
City by a iiifiat, whiefi is crossed b\’ moic tlinn one 
marble bridge. Among the people tlie comuion 
name for it is ‘Coal Hill,' thoir belief heiog that it 
was formed bj| stores of coal, depiwited there hy 
way of provision against a siege. The western 
portion or ‘ the August City ’ gees by tlie name of 
tlie Western Park. A jirineijial attraction in it 
is an artificial lake more Ihau a mile long, thoiigli 
not nmrlysowide, fed by a strenni brought from 
the hills to tho we.st of the city, which used also 
to supply the moat all round the walls. 'I’lic lake 
is crossed by a marble bridge of nine avclie.**, and 
in theprwerseason its.'.-nrface is beautiful with the 
large, brilliant llowcrs of the loLu.s. At the south 
end of tlie park are the summer-lionse, the lock- 
work, the Lmidcns, and tlie liall for the CKamina- 
(ion of mUitary candidates, and at the opposite 
end the copper statue of Mcdtreija (tlio coming 
Buddha, 60 feet high, with one hundred arms), the 
temple of ‘Great Happinc.ss,’ the altar ond temple 
dedicated to Yiian Pei (2600 u.C,), tho discoverer 
of tho uses of the silkworm, witli a plantation of 
nmlberry-trces and a cocoon-lionso near it. The 
onijircss nnimally comes hero with her ladies to 
oiler sacrifice to this Yiian Poi, to food tho silk. 
worms, and to unwind some of tho cocoons, as an 
e.xample to Ihc women of tho empire. 

We now coin© to the Genoral City. On either 
side of the avenue leading from the cuntral gate of 
the cross-wall to the August City are tho pnncipal 
ollicosof tho govornmciit—tlu‘ six boards ami the 
Censornte. In the .same neiglibourliood are tho 
observatory, the Provincial Hull for literary evaiii- 
illations, tlie Colonial OlTice, and tho Ilan Lin 
Ymu, which we call tlio ‘ National Academy,' and 
to belong to which Is the higlie.st literary (listino- 
lion in China. Its momburs avo many and of 
various grades. All the literary work of tho 
govornment may be said to pass through their 
lioiids. 

In the north-eastern corner of the city Is the 
Uus.sian mission, and wc.st from it the Ynug Uo 
Kunt/, or ‘Palace of EvevlasLlng Harmony,’ a 

S and lamnsevy, whevo more than a thowsaml 
ongol and Tibolan monks dwell, and are pro¬ 
vided for, Avhilc they study tiieir religion under 
tho rule of a (/ooc«, or ‘living Buddha.’ At the 
north ond is a lofty building coiilaining a wooden i 
image of Moitroya, 70 foot high. A libtlo fnrthev I 
to tlic west Btaiid.s, amidst many cyprease.s, the , 
tcmplo of Confucius, under tlio ancient name of 
Kwo-lsze Ckien. In llie lofty hall are the simil- 
tnhlots of the sage and hi.s nio.st celebrated difsciples | 
and followers—iintliiiig else. Close by these vises 
from a cii'ctet of water the Pf YH7iff Kvikj, com¬ 
monly callctl ‘The Hall of the Clapsics,’from the 
most remarkable thing about it—18‘2 pillared slabs 
of gmiiitc, I'cared up in two corridov.s, and lia\’ing 
Uio text of all the clnspical books engraved on 
them, ill front and boliiml, in large characters. 

la the western side of Lho city are the Iiead- 
quartcra of the Ti-iiih, .or ' goneral-in-cluef,’who 
has tlio control of the police and gainisou of the 
oitj', and very much directs its civil adininistra- 
tloii. Hero also are the Drum tmd Boll Tower-s, 
botli conspicuous ohjeots. Pive great holla were 
cast ill the Y'»ng-lo period, early in tho 15tli 
centuiy. One of them is liere, another about 2 
miles 111 a north-west direction from tlio city, in 
*Tho Great Bell Temple.’ It is indeed a monster, ^ 
14 feet high,34 feet la ciraumference at the rime' 
and 9 inches thick, and is said to weigh 120,000. 
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111. (feoe Hell). It is covereil, insUle ami out, witli 
C!vw«?fl. clia-vndtcvs, ftoiu the Fuh fftca 
ftiul Lin^ Ffiii, two JiiiiMliist sivUves. 

Goin),’’ towarild the soi\th wall, we note two great 
-‘sri'iictiiic-^ on onvway. One is the Ti U'toiqf Xfido, 
Or ‘Toiii^ile tif Knipcior.-i anA Kiiiga,' where the 
reij^nirij' omiiernr gaca to worship tlie spirits of 
neaily two liundiaU sovcicigns, who have tnlcvl 
frajuTh-liHi (at least 3000 years n.c.) ilown to the 
pre-fent dynasty, anrl witli tliem are a^sociateMl the 
•siiirilH of tiio ahiest and teat of tiieit ministers. 
The otliGi' .itnictiu'C is Llie great Tutelary (wall and 
iiioat) Teiniile of the capital, ■'rimy, and full of 
fortune-tellers and otlier rpiackp, like the corro- 
S|it>nfling temples tlivouahnub the coniitrj*. All the 
fevcign TcgathiuR and aU the Christian miasions are 
situated within the liiiicv City; conspicuous among 
tiie latter is the nesv Itoinan Cathohe eathetlral, a 
r,iapiiifitcnt atvnctuvc, completed in 1S88. 

Tlio Cliincso or Outer City is very sparsely 
populnted. Much of the ground Is midev cnUi- 
\alioM, large tracts are womleil, green hclds .show 
theiii,seh erf,_ and other open spaces arc eccU|tied 
with aviificinl lakes ami tanks. Where it is huilt 
OveVj tlie streets are for the most part nariow, 
and the people are Inisy anil bustling. There 
are clvtl-lmiisQq not a few, various teniples, and 
elmiitablo hisiitniions for flic poor, the aged, and 
for cliiliJi'cn, the latter in the slia|)e of foundling 
lioipUelsj as iu the IimovClty. The '-Ticit 2‘aiit o>' 
Mltar to Heaven,' ivitJi its adjunct tlio Ch't KA 
Tdji, or ‘ Altar of Pvs^’ov for Grain,’ ami the 
' Altar of Agricnltnve,’ dedicated to the ancient 
Sovereign, S)ian Nnrig, to whom the first teaching 
of linslundry (aliont 3000 n.C.) ia ascrilrml, are 
both near the simthovn wall, and ate reached l>y 
a ‘great .stieet,’ or menne, Tlio first two altais 
are eneloaed hy inme than three miles of wall, the 
Kliacc \vil\dn_ planted with ievesfc trec.'i. Within a 
Second wall in a gtovo of fino eypre-ssc-H onconiiMisH- 
mg tlm Vnnldiiigw. The‘ Altar to Heaven'stands 
on n ftjjloiiclid trlnlo circular terrace of white 
nisnde, wkIi steps leading ('rom one terrace to the 
nevt, each hoing surroiiiiJiHl ?»y a haiiistrmio of the 
*imiio iiiaiblo, richly curved. Un the iip)>ei' terrace, 
wldcli is Sd feet in diiunctcv and ahont 20 feet 
nliove tlia gmuud, the umporov appeava to greet 
the dawning tun tin tiio day of the winter solstice, 
atceaued uy fifs gramteos nml Tnhnstcvs. Ho 
liQH jiassed the night in the Taating Palace,’ 
W'jiit'li is HOt far ofl’, in religious vigil, Ilis own 
place a( the altar, where he stands and kneels, 
ta a latge civcnlar slab, iinftuvfed ami unstained. 
In front of liim U a pavilion containing the hildct 
for (he spirit of Sftu}U]-2'i, or Goil, niul on either 
fciile, m siimller pavihoii.s, are the Inhlcts of liis 
own ancestral line. The i'oligion.s service that w 
then oofoiiiatcd Ima been pevfovinod from time im- 
iiieiiiovial. riie ‘Altar of Prayer for Grain,’ a 
Siiiiilnvgti'iictUiG, but (if less diuiensioMs, was bnincd 
ifowii on IStli .September 1S39; on its iiunev terrace 
them ivas a triple-voofcil circular bniiding, the 
Inipo.suig apiienrnrcc of whicOi with tho siden- 
•loiiruf Its ijluii tiles made it he vegarilcd as mere 
umioi'tant than the other allnr anti ho commonlr, 
thoiigli crroiieously, styJej] ),y foreieti vfsitoia 
The reiMplc of Heaven.’ To this altar the 
emperor coinos in tlio early sinlng to pray for a 
lile-sing on the lalsmvs of tl,e year. Here also he 

vcjKui's m seasons uf (ivonglit to proy for rain, but 
Without any jiomi, of .^tate. ile must plod his 
way on foot to tJie ‘fa-sthig place,’ and there 
iiiuod over Ins own sins and errom of goverimicnt 
liefoje lie dni-es to ascend the altar. A short 
distance to the cast stands 'the Altar of Agricul- 
uiic, ui an eiicloaiive about two miles in cr^m- 
fijronj-e. Ihis contains four different altare—to 
the Spirits of the .Sky, of the Earth, of the planet 


Jninter, ond of the old Sirin Nnng. But all Uwso 
spiritg are honoured and saei'ilicctl to, not as iThIq. 

S emlenb iiowers, Imt as 'sorvanU of Shanfi-'Tl,' 
oing Ilia will for tho good of iiicn. Thu pliinct 
I has an altar hecanse of the coniicidion wTiich tho 
period of ita revolution has Willi tho soxa^oniuy 
cycle. The chief attraction of the spot is tlio 
I eomnotiy of plonglnng which tiihcB piaou thove in 
' the spring. The emperor conies to it atlendeil hy 
I ccrtiun of liis great oilicml.s, iiml turns uji a few 
1 fuvraws ill a \iortion sot apart for hiiu, as an 
example ^ agricultural iniliistiy to all his pcotile. 

I Some of tlie provincial niiigistmtcs have nortioiiH 
' assigned to them for the aaiito purpose. The cere- 
I iiiony is copied and grotesquely peifoviiicd by tho 
[ awtlierities tlii-oiigiiont tJie ooiiiilry. TJjc pi'inrip/tl 
I streets of the Oiincsc city arc inovo lluin 100 feet 
1 wide, but the shle streets are mere Inties. The 
. sti-eoH arc not iieaally paved, and according In tlio 
I state of the weather are deep in mud or in lUiKt. 
In tlio smaller streets the liousos arc mi.scrahlo 
‘shftnljcs; in the ni.ain -streets bcilh private houf'OK 
and shops are oiio-story hiiok ediliccs, the sluijis 
Leing gay with paint and giUlitig. The shop.s arc 
open in front, the goods lielitg often piled up outside; 
and many trades are carried on in tho Hti'Ocln or in 
tents and movable shops, 

' Amoiigst places of interest to visitors are also the 
various government otliccs, tlie oUl oll'iccs for onlor. 
taiiiiiig foreign ciiihassios, and tlie IripLiioiis wlioro 
' siiiec 1361 the foreign nn'nistcis accrcoilod to CJiina 
actually reside. 'Ulicvc arc tlnee Catholic ccmio- 
tcricK (Vovtugucao, Fveucli, and • uotivo) and a 
Hussian one; and tiiero arc miBKion Imililhips, 
Tbissinii and other, ami liospitals. Free schools 
I are not infrequent in tho erty- The cUnuito uf 
l^ckin;' ts Severn, the tomiiorfdiiro in winter hoiiig 
from 20 * to 10® F., and in .summer the heat is griuiL, 
the tticviuomoter rising to 105®, tiiuugiv liie usual 
annuiicr teinpcratuvo is 75® to 00®. 

As to the nopnlation of PoUiiig, Dii Ilahlc esli. 

I mated it at aliout three millions two Immlrei) yonrs 
ago. The wrUcr’s impression is that in tho last 
quarter of the lOMt century it was niulor a milllou. 
No doubt it has jlnctnateil eonsidcraWy with il(« 
fovtuncH of the dynasty. l)v ^YilUams, after Uving 
in the city for ycaw (uid being chavgild’airaiveK or 
the American legation, says that the rcKldmil.s mo,-.t 
likely to lonn a conoct jiulgment put tlowii ilio 
cutire popnialiou at w nrillion or somewliivl lens. 
‘Nocen.sn.s ictunw.’liQ adds, 'aioavailahJo to prove 
tins figiu'e, nor can it lie .slated whut is lliu pro. 

I portion »>f Manciuw, Mongols, and i'hincHD, oxeept 
that the last ouinumhor both tlio othci H.' 

There is a railway from tlie month of the Poi-lio 
to rieii-lsiii, and an exten.sion of tliis to Tnng-cliow 
near Peking was iii 1338 dcoreeil by the itiiiiim'or, 

^ but 8iilj3e(iacntly couulermaudcd. Iu 18K9 a dev,roe 
was issued for the couHtniction of «, railway from 
Asking to Hankow on tiic Vung-t/ii-kiang, hut in 
laOi no effeel. had been given in this scheme. But 
lekiiig liiui now fairly extensivo tclegrajdi com- 
iiiunicntimi with tim piincipiil cities of the empire, 
with SeouHn Corea and the lliissian Irontiom; and 


eoiuimiiiication lietwcen Poking ami Enviipe. 
iliflugh chore fa a great eeiitral A.sian imdo route 
1 ^ Kiilja and SemiicLcdiinsk, and 

wmugli the eouuuei-co of Goim is rostiirted jo 
Peking, the tcoile of Peking iUelf is incousvderahle, 
save in so_ fur an regards suiijilying tlio wants of 
the ninabilant.s} largo nnantitiew of joarmions 
ai'G of convae ixKpiived, 'I'licao, like other neecs- 
sancs, are very dear, and (Uiougb in the city 
there is no tax on land, )icii.sc«, or poifidmil 
property) many of the people arc very poor and 
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PELAGIUS 


miKciablo. 'I'lio maiuifacbmes are Hniiii|ii)rtanl:. 
Tlio yDvevmiiciib ut tlio city is iii!>Uiict from tliafc 
of tlic tlenavbinont, and is administiireil by a 
snpoviiiteinlonb (a liigii iiniicvial fniictioimry), a 
mayor, and oliiceva in the several «|navteiy. The 
^loUftc have often tvoulde in keeping order; some 
10,000 Holdiors or militia are qiiartererl in tlie hnvii. 
Tito daily Pekinft iUtzcltc, a pampitlet of sixty to 
HOvmiLy imges, is the imperial ttiikial journal. 
Since 18BH there has been nii imperial nniversily 
n’illi Aiiiorlcaii and European profcssoia. 

As to the reproach of infanticide which has been 
cvun'cnti tiic pnpniatiuti, IVt yAWiih mixh : 

’ InfttHiicklG is almost inthioion in Fehimj. The 
dead-cavt which travevsea tlve streets at ear-ly 
morning recci\'es the hodies of poor ehihlven dying 
by ordinary eaitscs and whoso imveiitsare notable 
to bury tliom. The mothers would rather, if not 
willing to keen tlieir infants, carry them to the 
foundling hosjutuls, wliicli are established in the 
Iimor and OiiLor Cities, than take llicir lives.. At 
nrosonb the people are not aware of the existence of 
infanticide, nor is this atrocious custoni known in 
tlio savTonniling country; indeed, it exists only m 
some provinces, four or live in nnnihor. The dead- 
cart is In connection with the foundling hospUaP. 

See Ronnio'a Pekimtnnd lhel*ekiniifst (ItWJS); WIHoni* 
«tiu's Jowviicys in Mrtk osncoially obaptor syL, 

which was contributed by Dr Edkins (lK/0); Martin s 
Cldiim; MfiV A'duc«<iOii, JViiVcwiiAy, and £c/foy (1881); 
WilJinmH’ft The lilhhlk ICinn'hm (roviscil cd. 1883); and 
otlior works cited under CiltNA. 

a celebrated herosinvcli of the 5th 
century. He was probably Ihhii about tlic middle 
of the dth century, in Britain, or, according to some, 
ill llribtany, hi.s name being supposed to bea f Jrcok 
vttudcvlug {PcliKjios] of the Celtic appcilatiyo 
lilurifun ('sea-born’). Ho was a monk, but ho 
never entered into holy orders. He settled m 
Homo about 400, whore he seems to have hcon 
scaiulaliflod hy the low tone and morals then obtain¬ 
ing. His views seem to have boon early deveio|>cd; 
and during his stay in Romo ho seems to have given 
them hill expre-ssion—Gspcciallyiu hiseomniontarics 
on tlio Panlino Eplstlas, wliicn wore pubhslKKj at 
tins time, It iuvs wen vomavUed tiiat ms doctriiml 
tondcncios have something in common with those 
of bill) Easfcoi n (Jluueli, and may tiierefore ho taken 
as sliowing that Kusiovn Inlliieuccs wore still alive 
ill the lii'itish chiirchos, But luoro piwiably liLs 
theology was the outcome of his own devout and 
carnoHti hut narrow and anti-speciilative nutul. 
Jerome and Oio.sius tell talcs to liis discredit; 
imt those are refuted hy tlie re-spcct with which 
Augustine always speaks of his ehaynctev and con¬ 
duct. Tlie fiontrover.sy about Pelngimiisiii Avas not 
sLiirLcd by Polagins, but by a devotcnl disciplo of 
Ids. In Rome lie had attached to his views a 
iuiiovjer ftteut cueruy namedCwhiativA, ywelwHy 
an Irish Scot, originally a lawyer, who was practis¬ 
in''' in Rome when Pelagius came tlubhor. lie 
lieciiniea monk, and accoinpaidod Pelagius wherever 
he went. In 410, after the sack of the city by the 
(totbs, tlic two withdrew to Africa. Ailcv some 
time Pelagius made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
wliere lie met St Jerome, Ctelestins having re¬ 
mained at Cartilage, and sought to be admitted to 
ordination, his doctrLucs became tho snbjecb of 
disenssion, aiul in a synod several o)nnioii.s n^icilbwl 
to liini were coiulomiiGd—proceedings winch intro¬ 
duced St Augustine into the coiitriivoixy. Mean¬ 
while Pelagius remained at Jcrusalom, and nows 
of the proceedings at Carthage haying been carried 
to Pale.stiiiG, in 415 ho was accused of hoi^ before 
tlio .synod of Jorusaloin. As adopted by Coilestiua, 
his doctrines seoiii to have been a rctwtion against 
Gnosticism, Mamehroism, and Patalisnii m tno 
interest as he concoir'ed of a higher inomlity than 


he fciiinil in Rome. Tin; Pelagian heresy was 
held lo deuv original .sin; Adam's sin injured iiiiu- 
fielf oiilv ; fiis posterity arc* liorii us innocent as lie 
was liefore the fall. Adam would liave died even 
if he had not sinned. Cliildrcn arc baptised timt 
they may Ite united Lo Christ, not timt tliey may 
he purged from original sin. It is po.s.sible In live 
uithout .sin. Grace as understood by the Catholic 
Church svas not required; free-will and the teaching 
of (he law may' snHice; I’eiagiiiH did not grant that 
the will must bo moved by God before a iiiiin can 
take one .step onward.s towards life eteriml. The 
essence of ttio d«ictrine i-s a >'iew nl the freedom of 
the will that inav be called liberty of indifrci'cncos ; 
the will is equarty free to choose to do gone! and to 
do evil. Tlim freedom is found also in liniitlieiis ; 
and tlma natural ability licightcns liiiiiiaii re¬ 
sponsibility, while it sceins to diminish the need 
of divine grace. 

The iinpcaclimenb failed, and in a synod siibse- 
qnontly held at Diospulis in the same year PcUigdus 
evadedcondcinnntion by accepting tlie ilecrecs or the 
synod of Carthage, lint a new synod of Cartilage 
in 4l0condcin«ctt PckgiuR and CcelcstiuH, and wrote 
to Pope Innocent I. icquesting Ids aiqn-oval of the 
Kcnlcnce, with which request' Innocent complied. 
Zosimns, the successor of Innocent, wavered; but 
a coimcil of 2I-i bishops was held in Cavtliage, in 
whicli the <loctrinc.s of PolagiuB u-ero forinnlly cem- 
demited in nine canons; and on receipt of tliese 
Zosimna reopened the cause, cited and condemned 
Ccclcstius and Pelaghw, and publisliocl a decree 
adopting the canons of the African Covuicil, and 
requiring that all Idsliops .should subscribe them, 
mulor pain of depo.sitIon. Nineteen Italian bishops 
refusca to accept these canons and were deposed. 
Thoir leotlorwns Julian, Bishoii of Eclnmini, near 
Beuevontmn. Pelagius liimsolf was banished from 
Romo ill 418 by theEinperor llonorins, and lie and 
Cojlc-stiiis wore again condemned by tlie Couiioil of 
EphesiiH in 431. Tho date and place of the death 
of Pelagius are not known. The inost inmovtant of 

»!■<. Alt fitn Pnlnninn sir1n bflVfV lir>pn loSt. 


of Pelagius are not known, i lie most inmovtant oi 
the writings on the Pelagian side have been lost. 
Julian is cliioliy known tlirougli tho rep]io.s of 
Auifiistine, whoso anti-Polaglan treatises are edited 

- r>-.. r\_^xr /1 ot.r»\ T)n1i,,.i..o>u ITaxii. 


innocent, iiicUuieil Ijy colleotoi's in tlie works of 
St Jevomo, are imicfi uintilated, hut yet nlinost 
certainly gemiino. Ail his otiior works have lieen 
lost, except some fragment.'', 

SEMi-PiiLAGlANlSM was a modification or the 
doctrine of the Pelagians as to the power.'i of the 
human will, and ns to the efl’ects to be attributed 
to the action of the supernatural grace of fJod, and 
of the diviuo decree fcir the jircuostiiiatioii of tho 
elect. The Pelagians, discarding altogether the 
doetriiwi of the fall ot Adaui, au'.l the kloa tluxt 
the powers of tho iuunaii will had becn wealcened. 
tlirougli original sin, taught that man, ■without any 
suiieniatural gift from God, is able, by his own 
iinUiral powers, to fullil the entire law, and to do 
every act which is ueccasavy for the attainment of 
eternal life. Tho condemnatioTi of this doctiane 
by tlio sevoral councils hold in the early part of 
tlic oth century is capable of \’arious couBtructioiis, 
and has liceu urged by Bomo to tlio extreme of 
denying altogether the liiiovtj' oi man, and con¬ 
verting the Tinnmn will into a merely passive 
inslruiHciib, whether of di\’ine grace upon tlie one 
hand, or of sinful concu]iisceiice upon the other. 
The-wviUnga of St Augustine on tliis controversy 
have been dillereiitly construed by the dillcrent 
CJiiTfltlnii couiinuiiiona, and the same diversity of 
opinion existed in his own day. Among those 
who, diasontiiig from tlio oxtvome view of Pelagius, 
at tlie same time did not go to the full lengtii of 
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tlii 2 .ViiUrtstiniaTi wvUiHij^ln a^^lKV-itiou to l*elagi»us, 
were poiiie iiioiiUs of the southern provinces of 
(iauU wt'l GMKicially of Mnivcilles, whence their 
‘•cluml WAS culle<l MA>^&i]ian, from the Latin uwne 
(.VfistilU') Ilf tliat city. Of these lenilers tho diief 
was a iirient nnmecf Cas-siaii f Joamiea Cas<.siftmts), 
wlm hail boon a deacon at Constantinople. Of the 
sy.steni wltioh he iiroponniled it may he eno«}?h to 
Mty that it uiitielil the sullieiency of man’s natural i 
pfiwevs only »iO fav as yegav<U tUo tirnt aeb of con- I 
veivion to Ciml and the initial act of ninn’a inpent- 
anc<! fur sin. Every man iiatmnlly po^se-ssea the | 
cniiahilitv of he^ihining the n’ork of self-coiivci'moii; 
line for s'tll ulterior act?-, as well ns for the com- ^ 
iiletion of ju-ti(ication, Die av«i.stance of Gods 
;'iai!e is nidisiicnsaldo. The Semi- Eelagiiiii doctrine 
is often eonfoiimied witli that t>( the Mollinstic (see 
.\[ouKAj scIioqI of Rouian Catholic theology; hot 
tlicjc is one cs^icutial (lifreveuco. Tlic latter per- 
si^'tontly maintain the necessity of gmee for all 
supernatural act-i, even for tlie Leeinniiig of con- 
vev-,ioii. altlioiigli they are geneiiuly reju-cseiitcd 
as agreeing witli the Semi Ptdngians as to the 
niiirie of explaining the freedom ol the Imjiinn will 
acting under the iutlnenco of divine gmee- The 
chief wvitevi in the contiovewy were Prosper, 
Hilary, and Fulgontiiis; and the question was 
lefetred to C'elestuic, JU-liop of Rome in -iSl- It 
cnntiriueilj liowcvcr, to bo agitated in the West for 
n considorahle time. Faustus, Biwhopof Rcjt (Itiez 
ill tiio Basses Alpea), towards the end of the oth 
century revived the error, and it was condemned In 
a c'uincn held at Avlos in dTS, and slHl Inter in a 
ayiioil (the second) hold at Arawslo (Orange) in 
ry25, am\ again l\\a l\dvv\ cotincR of Ynlcnco h\ 
liiSO. The wokIh of Angiisthie were fornmlly 
accented j hiit tlie tendency which prmlnced Pela- 
giani-sm and .Semi-Pelaglaiiisiu has often reappeared. 

See works on Pc-laffius by \Viggcrs (183'i; trAits. by 
Euiitson, Aiidovor, 1810); j'aeoU(l812); U'6rlor(1806); 
KInsiun (18S‘2); for ;<j(>iiii-rc.‘bgiamsiHt the nionogrupli of 
Gvrtkcii (1820)j filao the attiolesAOOVSTISR, JajjSRMBM, 

PAEDK-iTIXAtlON, y(N, ‘WlLl,, 

Pelill'^SOllinui, agenusof plants of the natural 
order Gcraiiiiu-efi', iiichidiiig many of the most 
favourite greonhousc llowers, to wlucU the old 
generic name Goraniuni is often popularly given. 
The charaetoviiwtucli disthignlsli pclargoniinn from 
geiATilum, as now restricted by hotiinists, are given 
in tlio article Gehan'IL’NI. The specic-s are numer- 
on-*, mid uiosily natives of the Caiic of Good Hmie, 
of coitnin ntlicr parts uf Sontli Africa, and a few 
avc natives «{ ilw Canary Islands, finino of them 
arc lieiliAceous and sniiie aie stcmicss; most of 
tliem me Ijalf-.^liruhby. Some have tiihcvons root¬ 
stocks. The leaves exliihit great variety in form, 
di\i-iin], &e. The Jluwers always adliere to a 
certain type in form, but with great variety in 
size, colour, vStc. ; they arc always in stalked 
iindwils, wlnclv aviso from the axils of the leaves, 
or ill the stciule.S '5 kimis from the midst of the 
loaves. Ill no geuufl has the avt of the gardener 
j.iodnced more stiildng results than in bins; ami 
tlie niimher of heautifiil liyhnd.s and vaiielies is 
very groat,^ sonic of iliem excelling in beauty any 
of tiiu original .species. Some species nob possessing 
nmeli lie.-iuty nf ilower are cultivated for the grate- 
fiu odour of their leaves, whieti in mhiio rc-scinbles 
that of rose-, iu others that of apples, lenmons, &'o.; 
wliilst that of many species is rather nnpleosant. 
liio cultivation of pelavgoiiiums U ssimilar to that 
of otliov Gevaniaceie (^ee GKn.tyiUM). A few of 
Uie ■^peeIes endure the open air in the south of 
I biigifind; inany aro planted out in snmincr even 
I in ? 5 cotlancI. Water imist he liberally simpUcd 
I to ^lelavgonuims dniing the time of ftowering ; but 
j no plants more strongly lefpiire a period of rest, 

I aiul water then ha vevy sparingly given. 
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The slmibhy .and .-nb-shi iibliy kinds arc easily in- 
creased by euttingu eifclior of the branoliCH or the 
i-ools stout pieces of tlio latter being Llio nm^ib 
Jit for tlie purpose, yandy soil and very luudemto 
snpplicfl ofM'ater are refiuisito till tho cuttings arc 
rooted, when richer soil and a move lilicval supply 
of water ni-e needed. The Liibcrous-rooted fijmcies 
are inCTeftsctl by cuttings of tho roots and by 
aced. 

l*clasjSiUliS» a tcrui somewhat variounly used 
for certain inhabitants of aiudont (ircooo. fn 
Homer tho iVlasgi scciu to havo been an uiiim. 
portaiit tribo living in Thessaly. Jlcrodotus seems 
to regard tho I’elasgi not ns Hellmiic, but aN 
iMirbariann who had occupied ilcllns or pails 
of it ere the Hellenes came tliithei' (sec (rliicicrt':, 
Yol. V. i>. 386). Modern students have aU) 
iuterprotea the term dill'crciitly, .Soino regard 
the Vclasgioiis o-s tho pro Aryan (iceupaiils of 
(Jrecce, others as tins Gneeo-JUlians—i.e. llm 
common ancestors of the (Ireolcs mul Italians. 
The truth is that we know little or noDiing of 
tho pre-Avyaii occupants of (hecce, or of llm 
Ora*co-Italian.s, or of Llio builders of I'yclopcan 
works, and that Uiero are no i oasons for idcii tifying 
I Anv of tbein with tbeinslgnillcant tvilm of I’ohisgi. 

I Then ‘Cyclopean ’ (or Jess frequeiibly ‘ rohisgiim ') 
is a name applied to certain arcliitcetuval works 
iu Greece, which probably tlato from hoforo UKHi 
J1.C., and are wholly unconnected in point of 
evolution with any stylo of (.Iroelc arcfiitoclnio 
8Ubse«ineiitly dovedoped. Tim eliaiaclm istie which 
distinguishes Cyeloi't'an work from iiiiy oLluir foini 
of arvmtccture 'in that it eini.sists of Inigo pulygoniil 
slonas, xvlncb may or may not bu no urrangod ns 
to lit iiit-o one anotiior witlioiit intcislices rcijiiiriiig 
lesser stones to fill them up, but which aro always 
hewn and arc always kept in thoii’ places uol by 
means of mortal' or any otlior binding sulistancc, 
but by their own great weight. Gn tho oLlier liiviiil, 
work of thi» kind is not necosHaiily ancient i other 
coiisidcmthms than tho nature of the work ilsulf are 
requisite tu date it- Kor is It conlined to Groeeo : 
similnv remains are to lie found in Egypt, Asia 
Minor, Sicily, ynvdinia, Spain, as well us in 
Grcec.e and iUvly. The most impovlaut amtuml 
Cyclopean works in GrucGO are tlio walls of Tiiyns, 
Piiophis, and Mycome, the Lion Gate and so-iiallcii 
Trcn-surics (giave.s) of the lalLcv iilncti, and a 
(probable) tcmjdo on Mount Ocha, Thoso Gyclo- 
pcau walls (especially at Tiryns) woir so Lliielc 
as to allow galleries to hu run lengthwise throiigli 
them. At TiryM-s wiudow-Uke opouings Ionic (hiwa 
from tlicAC galleries on to tho town. 'I'hat tlie.so 
gallevics served the puvpciscHof fovtillcation in sonic 
way is clear, but in wimt way is not (doai'. 'I’Ik* 
walls arc broken by gale.s, of wdiioh tho hcKt known 
is tho celebrated Lion Gate at Mycmim, In Muh 
form of «lo(vrway, in order to relievo the preKsuro 
on the lintel (wiiicli rest« hmizontally on tim ]mr- 

G tiilicular ntouQ doorposts), a triangular hiukki is 
t above the lintel, and tluK space is I'dlpd, in llm 
case of the Lion Gate, witli a slab, on wliicli iiro 
seulpteml the figures uf two animals (nut Uuus) 
rampant, one on oilhor side nf a plllav. This uua>.i. 
heraldic device is undoubtedly of oriental origin, nr 
imitated from some Assyrian model, hut proves 
iiotiuiig as to the origin of llio nvcliiLecluvo or its 
bnilders. Tlie same means for rcliuviiig tlio nroRsui o 
on the lintol is employed iu ancient vomninsin Corn¬ 
wall. The Treasuries or tombs aro undt'i'gronnd 
chambcis in the slmpo of bee-hn’cs, vaulted with 
overlapping atonei^. ami appvoaeheil by a narrow 
passage tlmmgh tlio side of Uio hill in which (Jicy 
are situated. Tho interior was ovnameuted witli 
plate-s of bi-oiiRQ attached to the masonry, Tho 
term Cyclopean was applied by tlm Greeks to tliis 
kind of arelutecturo on the strength of the popular 
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etymology of the term i ci/clojm = bniltlcrd of a 
‘cycle,’ or I'iny-^vall. Sec Cyclopk';. 

Pcliiyo^ f^aid to have heoii the first Chriation 
king of Spain, scema to liavo made bond against 
the Arabs in Asturias (r|.v.} in the 8th contury. 
See Spain. 

PelCSClj^ n royal ca.sble of lloumania, built by 
Doderer of "Vienna in ]S73-SJ, in a roui,antic situa¬ 
tion on the south side of tlio ’iVansylvanian Alps, 
70 miles N. of Bucliarcsb. 

Pciciv I.slailds« also P.iCAir, a group in the 
Pacilic belonging to Spain, lie Ronth-eaat of the Phil¬ 
ippines, nb the western extremity of the Cnroliiio 
Archipelngo, with which tlicy arc sometimes clas^e^l. 
There are ahonb twentv-five islands, mountainous, 
wooded, and .snrroimaGd witli coral-reefs. Total 
area, 170 srj. in. The prineipal is IJaliclthouttp or 
Baholtop. The soil is rich and fertile, and the 
climate healbliy. Bread-fruit, cocoa-nutfl, sugar¬ 
cane, paViiiH, aveca-nuts, yams, 5;c. are grown. 
Turtles, troparig, and fish ahomicl on the coasts-. 
Tlio inhabitants, ahout 10,000 in number, ai-e of the 
Malay race, The nioii go entirelv naked and the 
women ueavly so, Tlvey ave dc&cribcd as being 
good-natured, and liavo peculiar social Institutions 
—the women too. The islands wove discovcretl by 
tho Hpanlavda in \5i9, ami visited again in 1000. 
fieo Sompov, Dio Pidanbmtn (IB78) 5 Knhmy, Die 
Einrichtungon dei' PuhiHcr (1885); and 
Jlnrclio, AufOJi ct rulouan (Paris, 1887). 

PellUiill, Tiru I'AMiLY OP, takes its name from 
a castle and lovdsliip iu the north-east of Hci-efor«l, 
and was elevated to tho peerage in the person of 
Sir Tiioiiina Pciliatii, wlio in 1700 was created Baron 
Pelham, nml mnriied Lady Graco Hollos, sister of 
tlio ISarl of Clnro. Ills Kucce.s.sor, Tmoma.s Pei.- 
HAM IIor-MSS, Dukfi of Newcastle, and minister of 
tlio first two Goui'ges, was bom in 1608, mnl 
educated at Westimnster and Clare Hall, Cam- 
hridge. In 1711 he snccceilcd to tlio vast estates 
of Ilfs matornal uncle the EiiUe of Nc\vca.sl)e, and 
next year to the pcorago of his fatlier, tho firat 
Lord PcUiaiu. George I. rewarded Ids services by 
creating him Earl of Clare {171-1) and Duke of 
NewoftsUo iu Northumbovlaud (1718). He was 
made Lord-lienlenanb of Muldleso.x and Netting- 
iiam, and a Kniglrt of the Oai-ter in 1718, and in 
Llm saino year lie luavricd Lady flcuviotta (lodol- 
nliin, grwuUlauglitev of tho great Marlborough. 
In 172-t he succeeded Carteret ns Secretary of 
.State, and iield tlie olfico eonfcinuously under 
\)'^alpolG and his succossom for thirty years, 
altliongli a man of no particular ability except in 
mvliainoiitary tactics. In 1734 ho succeeded his 
irotlier, Tlenry Polliiim, as premier, but rctivcil iu 
Novonibov 17o6 to give place to the Duke of 
Dovoiisliii'e, liiiiiself being leM-nided with tho title 
of Duke of NeweasLlo-undor-Lyme, witli special 
reniainder to the Earl of Lincoln, ^liis niece’s 
imshnml. In July 1757 ho was again jn-omier, 
ami compelled to take the first ‘William Pitt into 
liis ministry hud to give liim the lead in the llowso 
of Commons, and the siipiemc direction of the war 
luui of fciroigii allairs. A succession of brilliant 
victories followed—^Newcastle being only nomlmU 
head of tim admiuistratiou—and tlio great coui- 
moiior liad almost brought the war to a successful 
toriniiiation, when the accession of George III. led 
to tlio rcsigiiabiou of Pifct, and tho replacement of 
Newcastle, in May 1762, by Lord Bute, as lioad of 
the miiiistiy. Nowcasblo declined a proferred pen¬ 
sion, with tho roinark that if lie conld no longer 
servo ho would not burden his connti-y. In the 
llockingliam ministry, formed in 1765, he filled for 
a few months the ollico of Privy Sea). He died 
in August 1768.—Ilis younger brother, IIisnrt 
Pei,HAM ( 1606 - 176 i), took an active part in sup- 


liresshig the rebeUion of 1715, became Seciotary 
of State for War iu 1724, ami M-as n zealous sup¬ 
ports of Wal|K)lc. In 174 .’) lie was made licad of 
a iiiiiiistry as l^rsb C'oiumissioner of the Treasury 
and Cliancellor of the Exchequer. Events dniiiig 
liU iiiinisti'y were the u-ar of the Austrian succes¬ 
sion, the Jacobite rebellion of the '43, the nucee'S- 
ful financial lull of nsO (see Geouob 1L), the 
reform of the calendar, ami Lord Ilardv^ick’s Jlar- 
riage Act. His father's ducal title descended to 
Hem-y, iiintli Earl of Lincoln, whose greab-graiul- 
aon, 

Henry Peliiam-Ci.inion, fifth Duke of New¬ 
castle, and twelfth Earl of Lincoln, was bom 22d 
May 1811, and educated at Christ Cliuvch, Oxford. 
He represented South Notts in parliament Loin 
1832 to 1846, wlicn he was on.sted by the iiiHiience 
ot hia father, the fourth duke, for supporting Sir 
Itoliert Peel in his free-trade measures. He was a 
Lord of the Treasury in the brief Con-servative 
mhniuLstration of 1834-35, and Pivsb Conimis.'doner 
of Wooifs and Forests in the Peel adiiiinistratioii, 
18-11-46. He was then niailo Irish Secretary, Init 
went out of office with his chief a few months 
afterwards. Hesucceeded to tlio dukedom in 1881, 
and returiiod to ofllee in 1852, filling tlie post of 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in the Aberdeen 
govermiiciit. Tlie war rvitii Knssia bi-olce out, and 
m June 1834 it was found uecci-Baiy to create a 
Secretary of State for War, nml the noiv office was 
assiCTcd to Newcastle. The terilblo Kirilerings of 
tlic British army before Sebastopol in the winter 
mouths of 18S4 raised a storm of popular dwooii- 
tent, and when tho House of CommonH dolcrinlned 
to iiiquli'o into the conduce of the u'sr Iho duke 
resigned. Newcastle was Colonial Secretary in the 
second administration of Lord Palmerston, and 
hehl tlie seals witli general approval from 1850 till 
his dentil, I8th Octohor 1S04. 

l^cllcnil {Pelccuiius), a gcmis of birds compris¬ 
ing a family, Pelecanida?, having a very long, large, 
llattcued bill, tho upper mandible terminated ny 
a strong hook, which curveD over tlio tip of tlie 
lower one; beneath the lower mandible a great 
pouch of naked skin is appended; the tongue 
w very short, and almost nulimcntavy 5 the face 
ami throat arc naked, the wings of moderate 
length, the tail rounded. TJio species are rvidely 
distributed, frequenting tlic .‘chores of the sea, lakes, 
and rivers, ami feeding chiefly on fisli. Although 
birds of powerful wing, tliey are seldom'seeii at a 
great dist-aiicc from land. All of them are birds of 
large rire. They take Llieir prey by hovering over 
the water, and plunging upon it when it n])pear 8 . 
They often lly in large ilocks, and the sudden swoop 
of a Hock of pclicanB at a shoal of fish is a striking 
and beautiful siglit. They store up blieir iirey in 
their pouch, from which they hrin" it out at leisure, 
cither for their own eating ot to iced thoir yunug. 
The poucli is capable of being wrinkled up into 
small size, and of being greatly distended. Tlie 
Couinion Pelican (P. onocvotalus) is ns largo as a 
swan, wiiite, eliulitly tinged with llesU colour, and, 
in old hiixls, the hrenst golden yellow. The quill- 
featlicra are block, but nro scarcely seen except 
when tlie whiga nro expanded. It is a native of 
tlw eastern parts of Euroi>c and of many parts of 
Asia and Africa, and frequents both the seacoast 
and also riveraaud laUe.s. Ibmake.s a nest of grass 
on tlie ground in some retired spot near the water, 
often on an island, and lays two or three wliite 
eggs. The parents are said to cavjy water to their 
young, as well as food, in their pouch, During fclie 
night the pelican aits, witli its bill vesting on its 
breast. The nail or hook which terminates tho bill 
is i-ed; and it has been supposed that the fable of 
the pelican feeding its young witli blood from its 
own breast originated in its habit of pressing tlie 
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bill u)ion tlie biea«t in onlor the more easily to 
eini'tv tlio iioiicli, when the red tip might be ims- 
fov blond, AiiotUni'exolanatlon is Uiab^H'c 
clinviictoi-istic fuis lieeii tinnsferi-cil to the pelican 
from the flnniingo, whicli does disebmge -mto the 
wwutUa at its yoon'' a liloody-ioolciiig seci-etioii 
nijicli it <Ij‘‘gf>i'^'es («eo 2^otes nnil Queries, J809. 
ii. p. SOI). And long .since Sir Thomas Browne 
in Viilrjar Errors pointed onb that the cai-viiigs 



pelican (PeUcanus onocretalus). 


aiul iiictiiiCiSi Gcclosiastlcal and hcrahlio, of the 
[wlicftn A'fvi//ig its yoiiitg with i(.s own 
blood were by no meaiw fjniie like n pelican, 
and noted that a lilco talc was tohl by the XCgyp- 
tians of the vulture. Tiie story, wliicli was nnkiiowii 
to the cla*,sicai wrltp.rrt, wimws to have oi'igiiiated 
111 Egypt j and tlie lovo of Uio vnltuio /or its 
yoniiL' was Tnovorbial Lhure (see Aeudenij/, 1884, 
1 . p. 97). The Ibifous-necked Pelic&ii {P. /mscuj) 
abounds in tlic West ludioa and in many 2>ai-ts 
of Aniei'ica. Otlier f.neek>s are found in otlicr 
parts of the world, and in some places the uuin* 
Ler of pelicans is prodigious, particnlarly in some 
of tlie most snutlierr jiarts of the world. Sec also 
Hukai.dby, Vol, V. p. 664. 

I*ClJ<*rtn*/is/l (Eurif/i/airi/iix pelecfoioufes), a 
reiimrkahlo deep-.sea Teleosteen fish, de-sciibed by 



PclkflU'fish {Eiiriiplnnmr jicheimouUs). 


Vaillaiit in 1832, Tlie body is soincwhat eel-like 
aiul IS (viiiycd on the doi-sni and ventral nuddlo 
Ime with spvnous vivys. It is the region of the 
jftUK, liawever, wliioli fa most temarUabic, the gape 


is so onormoMs. Tiio li.xli probably oiignlfs hiiuU 
animals in wlmlo-like fo-^ihiou, but at Uio bottom 
of the sea iii-stavd of nfc Uio sinfiicc. (lill aud Uydoi 
discovered ft «imthtr form, Irctstrosloinus fjuirdii, in 
1883, in which the nmntli again auggests a policau'i- 
iiooch. The eaimlly sirango Saccoidmvyugidu' are 
iiDi'lioiw allied, but the jaw’s aro lo.ss onoi nioiiH, mid 
tlie aaimala m-c notable for swallowing it.Hlias liugor 
tlmii thcniselvc.s. 

l*cHo]ii bhc ftncienb naino of a wooded inonii- 
tniP-range in Thessaly, eKlmnUng along tiui east 
coast. According to tlio inyiii, tlie 'ritaim, in orilor 
to scale Olympus, the almdo of tbe god.s, pluticd 
Ossafq.v'.f on (die .snninut of IVliiin, tho lijgitest 
peak ( 5310 /col) of the range, Us sides and hiiiu- 
mil liavo »lw'ny.s been clothed wifli forests of oak, 
chestimt, l>eech, elm, plane, and pine; it win^ o( 
Pelion timber that the Argo [see AiKJON.tUT.s) was 
hnilfc. The Ceitlaiir Chiron liad liis homo on Lids 
movuilttin. 

Pdllssicr, AsfAribij JiUJf ,f ACiftrKS, Due do Ilia- 
lakhoir, Marshal of I'Vnnco, was lioin fitli Novoiiibcr 
1794, at Mftvonmie, um Uonen, and, having juvswid 
ftiiccessfnllv through tlio colleges of J,.a Ji'li eJm nml^ 
fit Cyi’, ciilmod the army. Ho served on tlio sLiilV 
in Spain in 182H, made the cimqiaign of tlie Morea 
in 1828, joined the liist cx)icilHion lo Algiers in 
1880 us major of cavalry, and in iHHii rotiiniod to 
Algcrta with the rank of llcntenant-wdoiuil, In 
1845 he ftcft«irc(l an nnonvialile iioLorioLy li,V snUp- 
eating more tliftii 500 Ai’aW wlm to»)c rofiign in 
caves in the l>aln‘ft. lly 1850 ho liful atlftiued the 
mnk of Goiioi-ttl of IHvihIoii. On tho ontbreak of 
(jic Crimean war in 1855lio was given tlio eomiiiand 
of the first corps, and soon succeeded Murslml Can. 
robevt in the chief command hefovo Huhiwtopol. 
On 8th Sepiombor bo stormed the MabvkliolV, Lliu 
key of ScbHvto2>ol, for which o.\p)oit ho was w- 
warded with a hiarsliars ]>a(on, and on Ids rolnrii 
to Vraiice was created Due do MabiklmlV and a 
senator, and received a grant of 109,000 francs, 
In 18a8 he came lo Luiidon ns the b'luiKih ainlnis. 
s»a»lov, hntvcsigncd his post in the following year, 
niid was iiainwl govornor of Algovia, wlioro lio (lied 
0)1 22il Alny 1804. Sec Sir Ji, liamley, 'I'kc- IVur in 
the Gmneti (1891). 

Pclitic Strucltivft, in Geology, applied to 
locks which have a textnio like tliat of diiei) 
imid. 

rclln, tbe anebmt eopUal oE Mixoodonia, and 
tho hlrthpbvec of Philip 11. and Aloxainlor the 
Grortt, was sitiialoil in the midst of niaiKlie.s, a few 
iiiiloa NW, of TUes-salouica, wtiicli stood half-wiiv 
between it and the head of xvliat is now tlie Gulf 
of Saioniki. Its ro>*al ca«t)c )md waD-painlifigK liy 
Zcu.'cis. 

Pfriagi’/l (ItaJ. jwffc (u/rtt, ‘ronglt skin’}, a 
disease, unknown prior to tlic lirst luilf of tlm 18lli 
century, wdiich is common among the poananLiy of 
Nortlicrn Italy, and ooeiii.s also among tiui .-‘iimo 
class in Corfu, Hounmnm, the Inuule.s jind Girmido 
in Fnsneo. and (hiodo and elhcwtuiro in Hpaiu. 
Ant tlie hoadqimrlom of tlui diHOiiso aro in the 
northern ami north couLral provinces of I Laly; it 
is iiiiknowii to tlia south of liomo and in tin* 
islands. It tsau error to dcacvilio pollagva as the 
iB.mlt of poverty alone—lo call it il cMirio tklla 
miscria; it is clearly traceable to tlio u.so, us the 
fltiuila diet, of damaged and nnwliolosome inaizo, 
gathered lieforo it is ripe, and nloved oarolu.HHly 
often in cellars or pita—in its wot .state. Tho 
diseiwe iii*ke« its upjiuaraiicc in .sjivlng, in tjjo foi jji 
of a reddish'hvosvn Yash, which smaits iiainlully 
•ndiere exposed to tho sun and air, ns on tho hare 
handa and foot; towards autumn tliis disappears, 
leaving, however, hard, dry spots on tlio hIciu, and 
retuming wibli incroasod cleterniimition in tho 
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followiiifj iiiul ayftin in eaeli &ticoc.s!>lvc 

year, till tlio skin Ijccoinoa sluivolleil and yellow, 
<iv evQu liUusk in eei talu and the hody is 

yediieed Lo a mniiiiiiificd state. A Ijiiniing feeling 
in tliQ nionlli and hoivols ia an ncconipniiying 
synijitoni, and pi'ofiiso (llai'iliica, along iritJi a J’apitl 
wasting, anil <troj)sy, is a frequent cansc of deatli. 
As tile disease pvogi'osses disuvdets relativi" to Uto 
nori’oUfl .system gimlually develoji, ami cminiiuilc 
in inolHiiclioly, iinljeoillLy, or niania; dentli often 
ensues from doliriiim, or tlio wretclied jmtieiits 
dmg out tlioir lifcwibliin the walls of an nsvluin. 
In ilouniftiiia 1 and in (lovfn S'‘2 \>ev 1000 oi the 
])(i|)ululioii is aHeeteil; in Italy in 18S7 there wore 
il(i88 (loabliH fioiu jicllagm, or 2*01 per 1000 of the 
estimated popniatiorj; hut in 188i the jntiportioii 
was ‘1-8, and since then it tia-s steadily dccroaseil, 
in navt owing to the miuihev of hospitals l«vilb' 
lyitliin lain years fov the special ti-eaUnenb of this 
disease. See tlio official report. La Velluam iu 
Jtalia (Rome, 1880), 

PeUegrinij CAUf.o, cavicatnrist, w»w horn at 
(Jaima in 1838, came to Imndon in 1885, and from 
1808 till Ills death on 22d Jaiiuai'}’ 1889 was (lie 
'Ano' of ri(»ut,y Ihe deiineivtor of itt inimi- 
tahle series of cartoons of celebrities, lisnccially 
good was Ills sLutuotbe in w( plaster of Mr Lowe | 
standing on a niatcli-lxix (1871). 

PoU'iCOj Sir.vio, an Italian poet, celebrated for 
his long ami cniol imnrisonment by the Austrians, 
ivas born 2-ibh June 1788, at iialuzzo, in I'icilmont, 
and was edneabed in Plgncvol, where his fathev, 
OnoraLo J’ollico, a lyric poet, liad a 8llk*factm-y. 
Ill liis sixteenth year he accotnpanieil hix sister 
llosiiia (on her mavviago) to Lyons, whore ho 
veniaiiLcd until Foscolo's Scjiolcri awakened in him 
a strong patriotic feeling and an irvcsiHttblc desire 
to roturn to Italy. Coining, about 1810, t« Milan, 
ho was warmly received by Ugo Pascolo ami Vin¬ 
cenzo Monti, and bccamo French tutor In the niili- 
tiny school. His trngcclies of ZaerfawiViaud /V««- 
ccsaii da Jlimini gained liim an iionourahic name 
amongst Italian poets, lie also tmiislated the 
Miinjrcd of llyron, wifcli whom he had hecome 
ivcijuiuiitcd. lie lived in great intimacy with the 
most eminent iiatriois and authora of liberal views, 
ttud look an aotive imrl. in a jioiimHcal called U 
CoHciliutorc, which atter a time was suppresscil on 
amniiU of its lilmral tone. In ho was arrested 
on a eliargfl of (’avboimrism, ami sent to the prison 
of Sla Marghorila, and afterwards to the I'iombl 
at Voniee. After two yoais' impmonwent he was 
coiidomiicd to deatli, out liad Ms seiiteneo com* 
iimteii to fi/teoii years’ iniprisonmciit, ami wns 
curried Lo the fortress of ypielberg near Urllnii} lie 
WHS, however, lihoralcd in Aiignst 18.30. Luriiighis 
imurlsoiinicnl he had w'riLben two other dranins; 
luul artei'waids ho pnljliHlied an nccuiml of his 
suflbvings duviug hm tun ycitrs’ imprisuiiment, 
under the title Ac oiic Prif/ioni (Paris, 1833), which 
lias hoen tiwisItUed into many languages, and has 
juudu Ins name InmiVuir whore it would not have 
been known on account of his poetry’. Pellioo's 
heaUli, never lobust, >vn.s pennniieiitly injured. 
The hlavchioness of llarolo received him into her 
linuHQ at Turin ns her secretary. I’elllco sulise- 
quontly puhlislicd imiiioi'ous tmgedics and other 
poems, aiicl a little eaLccliism on the diitic-s of ninn, 
ilii died Jaunavy 81, 1854. See tiro Life by Cliiala 
(Italian, lS52)'aiid that by Hourdoii (Paris, 7bh 
cd, 1870). 

rcUitOPyj 01' 1VALt.-i*F;LLiTOnY (P«ricffl/-ffl), 
a geuits of plants of tlio natural order Urtieea*, 
having both unisoxnal and liernmnhrDilite llowei’a 
on fclie same plant, tho ])Oriantli of both lands 4-ild. 
TUo Clommou PelUtory ( l\ offuu'uulis], which grows 
on old walls and licaps of rubbish in Ilritnjn and 
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inany jjarts of Ei]ro[)e and A.sla, is a perenninl 
herb, witli erect oi prostrate stems, ovate loaven, and 
lucotispicuous 
Jlowem. It sonic- 
times attracts at¬ 
tention iioin tiic 
manner in wliicli 
the pulleu is copi- 
on.sly discliargeil 
ill liot siiiiiincr 
days by an elastic 
movement of the 
lilaments. It is 
an old doine.stic 
renicdy ns a diu- 
letic, cimdiieiit, 
and refrigerant, 
hut only ns aiUn- 
I'ctic is it I'eally 
.serviceable, a pro¬ 
perty wliieh 4(c- 
on the nitre 
it coHlains. 

PliLMTOItV Of 
Spain Ijinaci/cfus 
pyrethrmn) is a 
plantoftlienalnral 
onler Compositse, 
of u genus nearly 
allied toCamomilc 
(q.v.), a native of Pcuitory i^Parictarla oiKchitih'a). 
the Levant ami of 

IhvrHvy, ami cultivated le somo extent in Ciet- 
many ninl oilier counlries. Tlic root is BpiiidlC’ 
shaped and licsli.v, and when dried is about the 
thickness of the little finger, inodorous, lirenkhig 
with a rcshions fracture. It lias a very pooiilinv 
taste, sUcht at lirwt, but becoming acidulouB, «aliuc> 
and acri(l, with a bnniing nud tingling sensation 
in the month and throat, whicJi continues for sojne 
time. It is Kometimes used in medicine. It Is a 
lowcrfnl local irritant, Tlie plnnt cultivated In 
lovmany has move aleudcr vuota than that of the 
Les’ant. 

a celcbi'Atcd Tlicbau geneiid, of 
noble descent, noted among liis fcllow-mtizcns fur 
his disinterested patriotism, The inviolable friend* 
ship between himself—one of the richest men in 
Thebes—and Ejmminomlaa—ono of the poorest— 
is auxoug tho most bcuiitifiil tilings recorded in 
Greek history. In .882 b.c. ho u’as driven from 
Theltes ly' the oligarchic jiartv, who Wore Bupported 
by the Spartans, and was ioveed to seek sefirge 
at Athens, whence lie returned secretly with a few 
associates, 379 li.O., and recovered possession of the 
Cudmein, or citadel, slaying tlio Spartan leader, 
Ijcoutimlcs, witli Ills own hand. Plutavcii gives us 
a vivid picture of the adventinoiaR oxilea gliding 
quietly in disguise into tho city on a winter after¬ 
noon, amid bittor ■wind and sleet. _ Hn^’ing been 
electcil JJtBOtarch, in conjniicLion with Melon and 
Charon, he set about training aiul disciplming 
his troop-s, so that they soon bccamo a» Iinmidable 
as tho Lncedwinoiiians, ami wore succesefid in 
Rcvcval small encounters ivitli the latter. Hits 
‘sacied baud’ of Theban youth largely contribiitod 
to Hicvictoryof EpaniiiioiidasatLeuctra (371_u.c.}, 
bnb lailml in a subsequent attack oii Spavta itself. 
Jji the e.vpcditioji of blic Tliobaim against Llie cruel 
lyvant, Alexander of Phevw (,3U8 n.u.}, I’elopidas 
was, aftersoveml iinpnrtaiitsucca'ses, treaclioronsly 
taken prisoner, whon in the eimvactor of an am¬ 
bassador, but was ixi.scned by Epaniinondas in the 
ex]>^itioii of tho following year. He was tboii sent 
to Snaa, or wnbiiHSadoi- from Thebes, to coimtoract 
the Spartan and Athenian intrigues going on at the 
court of Pewin, and boro luniseTf Very nobly whilst 
there. Ilia diplomacy was succe.ssfnl. In3&4n,c, 
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a bliml expedition wna planned ngainst Alexander 
nf Pliera*, wlio, as nHiml, was tbrenteTimg the 
Tliesf^alian towns. Tlic coiiinmnd wns given to 
reIopida.s, niid in the suinniei- he innrchetl into 
Tliesaalv, wheve lie won the battle of Cjtiosm- 
phaUo, but was liiinself killed while too eiigerly 
pursuing the foo. 

PeloilOlincSHS {‘the isle of Peloj)s‘), now 
colled tliC Moreo (q.v.), a itemnsnln wliicli formed 
the !-oiitliern part of uncient Greece, Hellas Proper 
being fcitiiateo to tlie noithwawl of the istlinnis on 
which stood the city Corinth. See GiiEEt'ii. 
The whole nrea is less than DOOO s<j. in. Among 
its most important cities w’ere Sparta and Argas. 
Spfirta actiiiired after the Messcinan war a deeidoil 
Mipremacy over the. otiicr states, and disputed the 
siijiiiemacy witli Atiiens in a war of almost thirty 
yeans’ dinutioii (431-40^ B.C'.)—the famous Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, of wliich tlie history has been 
written by Thucydides. 

E'clops, in Greek Mythology, the grand.son of 
Zens, and the son of Tantalus, was slain hy his 
father, and served up at an entertainment which he 
gave to the gods, in ovdor to test their omniscience. 
Thev were not deceived, and would not tniieli the 
honible food} hut Detiietov, ahsoviMid with m-ief 
for the loss of her daughter, ate part of a shoulder 
without observing. Tlio gods then commandcui the 
niernberfi to ho thrown into a cauldron, out of which 
Clothe brought the boy again alive, and the want 
nf the shoulder was suiipUetl ly an Ivoty one. 
According to the legend most general in later ' 
timo%, Pelbps was tv Phrygian, who, Wing driven ' 
by Ilns fraiii Siiiyloa, came witli great tiensures to 
the pcuiiisula wtdeh derived from him Iho name of 
Peloponnesus, married Hippodamia, ohtained her 
fathov's l{ing<loni by coniinoring liiin in a chariot- | 
voce, and became tire father of Ati-ews, T’Kyestea, ' 
and other sons, Dut iu what appear to be the 
oldest trarlitioiis he is rcpresente<l as a Greek, and 
nob fts ft foi oigner, lie was said to have revived the 
Olympic gatiies, and was ))nrcicularly honoured nt I 
Olympia. I 

Pel’s F1.s11"04v1 {Hi'itopcUa peli), so named 
from liaving been Hint discovered Iw Mr Pel, the 
Liitcli commaTKlant at Elinina, is found in West 
.ifrica from filcncgainbia to Gaboon, and in the 
Zaiiibe.sl region iu Soutb eaHt Africa. It measures 
about 2 feet in tcngtii; its wing is IG^ inches long. 
Its colour above is a deep rufmis bay crossed witli 
nuiiicions ivregiilav bars of black; the sving ia 
siniilavly barred i the under .surface of the body is 
light hay with heart-,slurped bars of black; the bill 
is of a dark-blue lead colour, and the iris is dark 
brown, TJie birds from the Zambesi are a little 
larger tlian those from "We.sfc Africa. Tlie natives 
regard this owl as a fetish bird possc.ssing tlio 
power of destroying whatever it looks on; and 
ciniously enough its presence in more than one 
IfjcalUy has been followed by an outbreak of disease 
among domestic animals. See the Ibis for 1859, 
p. 44.‘3. 

Poltiei* Effect. Ijcc ELECTiticiTy, Vol. IV, 

p. 27a 

PcUrj’j a general term applied to the trade in 
skins of >\ikl animals, and to the skins the]ii.sclvc.s. 
It is imdevstood to mean only skins undressed, 
except by drying, and cluolly those wliich, when 
ilressod, are called furs. See Funs. 

^ Pcliisiuiii) the Greek name of an aucient 
Egyptian city, situated at the iif)rth-ea.steru angle 
of the Delta, and iiiiportaut as tlie key of Ei'vpt 
iin the Asiatic side. The eastern m-outh of" the 
Nile derived from it the epithet Pelusioc. Its 
: identitv with Sin of tlio Old Testament and the 
I t.reek bais is doubtful. The Ostium PclnsUmim 


was choked U]> with .sand as long ago ns tho 1st 
century n.c., ami tlio whole district is a ivildeiiioss 
of sand and marshes. 

Pelvis* This term is used to iiidicato one of 
the chief divisions of the skeleton. H consists of 
the saci-iiiii, coccyx, aiul the imnmiinute or Imnncli 
bones. Each of the liittor originally coii.si.sLod of 
three parts—iUniii, iscliium, pubift—>vl\ieh have 
become fusctl together. By tliu articuliUion of tho 
puhic bones in the middle lino autoriorly the 
innomiriatc liotic.s form tlic anterior ami lateral 
aspects of the pelvis. Wedged in between them 
posAcrinviy ave tire sucvwwi wwd tvwcyx, Vwdeutt 
powerful *ligament-.H give support to and maintain 
the pelvic hones iu position. Notwitlistanding tlio 
importance of this jmrt of tho skeleton, tlio ancient 
(b-cck iiliysiciati had no word whereby to dcsmiiate 
it, Mwt (with Greek and Koiuau assoc,iatml the 
saermn and coccyx witli the vertobral colnnm, mid 
tliu innoiiiiiiale bones with tho lower exticiiiitios, 
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Fig. 1.—Adult Human PoIvIr, I'n avtn ; 
a, luiiiiar vcvtcinn ; h, (wcrmii; r. cnccyx; d, lllnm j c, linul of 
femur III ncclflbuliim; /, piikls; g, huljiuiii. 

The pelvis ia divided into two piirlH by a plane 
which extends from the upper mai gin or iivmmmlovy 
of Uic saernm to the npner margin of tlic arLlcnhi- 
tioii between the two jmulc bones—i.o. llm syinpliy* 
eis pubis. On tho hmev surface of each iniiomiiia'ic 
hono n lino may bo traced from the sacral prounm- 
tovy to the syiuphyais pubis. Tills is uiuued the 
ilio-pcctincal line, ami it helps to coniplcLc Llm 
circumforcnco of tlie piano which dii’idcs the pelvis 
into two parts. Tho -space above lliin plaim lie.s 
mostly between tho expanded iliac bones. It 
belongs to the abdomen proper, niid is named Llie 
false pelvis. The space below tlm level of Llm 
sacral promontory and ilio-pcctincal liiu's is called 
tlio li'ue pelvis, and certain descriptive Lorins aro 
employed in connection witli it. TImir tlm piano 
which separates it from tliu false pelvis is called 
the inlet or briiii of the true pelvis, Us inferior 
cii-cumfeivucc or outlet c-xtends from tho Up of tlm 
coccyx to the inferior border of the pubic syiiipliyHis, 
ftud from the one i-scliial tuberosity to Llm oLlmi'. 
Between tho iscliiiil tubovo.sitio.s in fi'ont and ox- 
tending forwards to tlm Hymphysis tiioro is tlm 
suhjntbic nroh. Tlio space boLwccii tlm inlet and 
the outlet is nainerl tlio cavity of the trim pelvis. 
The measurements of tlm trim pelvis are iiimte 
along certain delinito linos which aro applieablo to 
tho brim, the cavity, ortho outlet. These aro ( 1 ) 
the nMtCTO-/«>sfcrfo>'or conjugate diamelor—i.e, from 
the mesial lino in front to the mosial line lielihid i 
(2) the h-ansverse or widest diametor; (3) the 
(Mique diamefceva—riglit and loft. Tlie.so o.xtond 
from the articulation oebweeii aacnim and ilium on 
onesiilc to the farthest point on tho opposite side 
of the mesial plane. In the erect attitude of the 
body the plane of the brim of tlie trim pelvis forniH 
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an angle with tlie liovizoiital wliicli varies from GO" 
to 0^)^ Thus theweiglit of the o))pei' part of tbo 
holly which is coiinminioated to the Bacmm is 
directed downwardb and ti uHsiuitteil tJirougli blio 
iiinoiiiinatc Ijoiics to tlic heads of the femora, and 
so to the inferior extremities. In addition to the 
ligaments, muscles, blood-vessels, and nerves which 
constitute the soft parts of the pelvis, there are 
certain s)ieoial organ.s Avhich are present in lioth 
sexes, and others wliich are peculiar to each sex. 

Thns, of tliasc 
common to liutli 
sexes, there are 
the urinary 
bladder and the 
rectum. Tlie 
miliary bladder ' 
is placed behind 
the symphysis 
pnbis, and only 
rises out of the 
pelvis into the : 
abdomen wlicn 
coii.sidcral>ly dis¬ 
tended. The 
rccliun—a name 
applied to that 
part of the all- 
iiicntary canal 
which passes 
thruiigli the 
ptdvis—is placed 
nil the front of 
(he sacrum and 
coccyx, a short 
distance bclosv 
which it leniiiii- 
fttos in the anus. The lower end of the rectum 
is supported by two uuiscIch— the Icvutore^ caii — 
wliicli surround it so completely as to form a 
lloor or diapliragm for the pelvis. In addition to 
these organs tliero me others wliicli are character* 
istio Ilf the sc.xcs. fii the inaio we have thovm* 
atUa soninalcs and the prostate {iUtiul—l\vi latter 
suiTouiuling the outlet of the urinary bladder. In 
the fcinaio wq have the uterus, ovaries, and their 
various apjicndages. Tlio divoise functions of tliese 
organs liavc led to coi'res|io»diiig and well-marked 
(lilrovonees in the size ivml form of the osseous pelves 
of the sexes. In the fonials Ibo bones aro more 
slomler, and the niuscular iiimrosHions le.ss distinct. 
The true pelvis has a greater breadth ami capacity, 
bub its porpciidiciilar depth is less. Tlie inlet is 
more nearly circular j tUo ischial tiibeiusitic-s arc 
^vLiloi- apart, and Llie suhpuhic arch Lh mucli wlder- 
All of these dilfereiices indicate special modilicn- 
lions in connection with the necessities of cliild- 
boai'ing, Although tlie dcpith of tlio cavity of the 
true pelvis steadily increases from cliildliooil to 
pubei'ty, yet the diaracteristics of tJic sexes arc 
disceniilde even at liirLli. 

But not only does tlio pelvis display features 
whicli aro characteristic of sox; it also pre-sents 
cluiractevs which are peculiar to individual races 
of mankind. In this held of study a great amoinit 
■of valuahle work has been coiilrilmted hy Sir 
William Turner of ICdiiiburgh Uiiiveiwity, and ein- 
lioiliecl in the repovls of tlie O/uillenijer expedition. 
In deLenniniiig those features peculiar to race 
uuinerouB measuvements have been iiiodc, mostly 
in relation to Lho cavity of the true pelvis with 
it.s Iniiu and outlet j hut many of the external 
dimensions of the entire pelvis have also been 
noted, as \^oll ns the dimensions of individual 
hones. Ono of the most valuable of the external 
measuvomcnt.s is Lho comparison between the maxi¬ 
mum lieigliD and hreadth of the entire pelvis. A 
common result is obtained by tlio following formulat 
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heiijfit index. Aiiotlior index of gieat importance 
is tlie result of a cornparison between the conjuqate 
and trunscersc diameters at the brim of tlie pelvis. 
Tliift is named the pelvic or brim index, and is 
obtained by the formula, The 

mea.snrciiients arc usually recorded in iiiiilimbtrcs. 
As the result of niimcrous nioasiiremeuts Sir 
William 'Turner has devised a classifleation of 
pclvc.s based upon the relation of the cuiijugate and 
transverse diniiictcrs at the brim of the true pelvis 
—i.e. iiiioii the brim index. Tims, those pelves in 
whieli the conjugate diameter of the bvim is citlier 
longer tlian the transver-xc or closely approaches if> 
arc named doliehopellie {pcllis, the Greek eoiih'a- 
lent of the Latin ‘a basin;’ and dotichos, 

‘long’), and in these the brim index is above 05. 
When the transveisc dinmeter of tlie brim greatly 
exceeds the conjugate they are named platijiidhe 
(plattjs, ‘wide’), and the brim index is below 00. 
In eases wliere the trniisvevhe diameter is not greatly 
in excess of tlie conjiigate—i.o. where the bvim 
index varies between 00 and 05, both inclusive—the 
term mcsatiiKllie {uicsaitutos, ‘inidclleuiost’) is 
applied. (Jrouping the pelves under these headings 
wo find that such races ns AustraliaiiH, Busluiicn, 
Hottentot**, KaflliB, Malays, Andaman fslandeis, 
etc. are dolteliopellic. Nognios, Tasmanians, New 
(.'aledoniaiis, &c. arc mcsatipellie. Ihibi-sh, Fi cnch, 
(';icriiiaiis, Europeans gcncially, natives of India, 
Chinese, American Iiidhiiis, iS;c. arc 2 dutppellic. 
These rcsiiUs arc obtained fnmi the examination of 
luaio \iclves, sinco, as wo have already seen, the 
female pelvis is modiiled in its diainctcrs in rela¬ 
tion to the special leij^nirements of sox. _ 

If now we compare tlio human pelvis M'itli that 
of the lower manuualia, we .shall Dnd that the 
Iniiimii pelvis is characterised by breadth and 
shallowness and tlie groat capacity of the tiaio 
pelvis. When, therefore, the eonjugatB dlamotor 
at the biiiii of tlio nclvin is longer than tlio tvatis- 
verso—i.e. when the pelvis is tlolichonelllc—an 
approach is nuule to tlie condition 'which prei'ails 
even to a greater extent among the lower animals, 
and It is ‘ a degraded or aniinalised avrangemont' 
as compared witli plaLy)iellic pelvis of Europeans. 

\Vc Iiavo seen that in man the weight of the 
trunk is li-aiismitted to the loM’cr limbs through 
the pelvis, whereas in quadruiiedH the downward 
pres-surc of the weight of the trunk is difTerently 
disposed. Doubtless, therefore, the aiUtiidc has 
great iiillucnce iiv controlling the expansion of the 
pelvis ill the transverse diameter wJion tlie parts 
are young and plastic. It may therefore be owiiig 
to tlio habits and mode of life of the black races in 
their aluniginal state that thoir pelves approach the 
lower type. Take, for example, the aboriginal 
Australian who sits on the ground embracing Ids 
kncc.s with his anus, or any of tlie sav'a'fes wiiose 
favourite attitude is * squatting’'—i.e. sitting down 
with the body bent forward and the buttocks rest¬ 
ing on tho heels; or again, when in pursiiib of 
gaiiio a stooping or crouching attitude is adopted. 
Ill all these iH)sit.ion.s the pressure upon the saernm 
Qiiii pelvis is diminisliod, and tliore is a tendency 
to approximate the conditions to tbo.se of tho 
anthropoid npas, while the white man on the otlier 
hand pi-e.sovvcs the erect altitude whether standing, 
sitting, or walking. 

Pcilibn^ a coral islaiid olT the east coast of 
Africa, lies 50 miles NE. of ZanKibar Island, has a 
length of 40 mile.? and a breadth of 4Jj area, 372 
sq. ra. There are nuineroiis bays on the east coast; 
on one of tUein stands tiie chief town, Cliaka. 'The 
inlmbitaiifci, 10,000 in number, rear cattle .and trade 
in rice, cloves, and ebony, all iivoducts of the 
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islanil. It Avan ti-uiififevreil Ijy the swltaii of Zniizi- 
liiir to tlie Hiitifih East Africa C’otnjjrtHj' in 181)1. 

Pcilibiuni a smul] villa^'e, the eamhil of Peiii- 
liina cmnitv, Noitli Dakota, on the Kcil Iliver of 
tlie North,' at the; iiioiiHi of the Ptjmhiita Ilivev. 
By rail it is 08 luile.s BAV. of IVinniiiej' and 293 
N'W', of Sb I’aiil 1 aiul its position makts, it vrortby 
of notice, as on the north it ntarks the boundary 
iine between Manitoba and the Pniled fetates, 
while On the east only the lied Ifivcr .separates it 
from Minnc-sola. 

Pembroke, tlje comity townof Pembi-okesliii-e. 
On n navi^.aUo creek uf Milford Haven, ft inilea W. 
of TenJiy and 114 \V. by N. of Oimliir. On tlie 
extremity of the OTV wUicIi the town is built 
stands Peinlirnke Castle, founded in 1094 by 
AymiU de Montj'ouievy, a very imp(win}; ruin, 
witli a Normnn keep 7.') feet htpb and {>2 in 
dlttuietor, Beuoatli is a huye natural cavern, 70 by 
59 feet, The birthplace of Henry Yll., tbla cnstl'e 
ill 1618 ivas taken by Cromwell after n .six weeks’ 
fiie^re. lion ktnn Pii'oiy, witli its inoHess Decorated 
clioiv, is ftnotlier interesting fitmeturo. The Pem¬ 
broke district of boroughs, retiinnngnno member, 
cominisos Peinbrolio, Milford, Tenby, \Vi-it«n, ami 
nbo («iipe I880) Havcifovdwe.'it, Vislignaid, ami 
Nnrliovtb, I’oinlmike for moie timji four centuries 
)in.s given the title of call to tho House of IlorWrt 
(q.v,), At Peinhi'oke Dock, or l*atcr, 2^ milc.s 
norlh-wtist, is the naval dockyard uml airicnnl, 
estnhlislied _ in 1814. It onihraces an area «*f 79 
acres, and since 1801 has licen fnvtilicd at a cost t>f 
more than a ouartor of a million, Poi», of Pom- 
huiko (iBdU 15,071 j ilHUl) 1(1,336; of Vembryke 
Dock {1801) lO.ltlUj (1831) 9371. 

rcuiliYOkc.Shlyci a maritime county of Soulli 
Wales, the we?toi'niuos6 of the Princiimlity. 
Mea-ttviug 80 by Q3 mile.s. it Iras ai\ area of Ci 1 
up in,,0V 801,181 aeves, of which thvcc-fonrths is 
flmldCj The ceasiditie i« nuich of ic rugged ami 
piecipitous! nnrl inland the .«urface 1$ lumiilating, 
green _lii|l.s alternating with fertile valleys, and 
atmuiing £i jiiaxiiiuim altitude of ndJ feet in the 
I recelly range, wliioh traverse.^ the north of tlie 
county /umi c/v't to Ilfvm aio the 'i'elfl, 
separating Pejiibrokeshiio from Cardigan, aiid the 
bast niiil the West Cleddau, TJio rocks are largely 
Wiliinaii} the soil varies runeb hi otmlitv; aiul 
coui, Mate, U’ftti, and iron have been worked. St 
David s C'athoaralaiKl lialf-a-dozeii iiieilhcval castles 
jnabe up the antiqnitks with Ogam inseiiptionH, 
neohtliic imjilcmoiits, imil Iloninn roins. At Haver- 
fovdwost siuil Ttnbv a colony of PleiuingH waN 
e,tal)iih!ied m 1107. Tliey adopted the Englisli 
tnuguc; aud Vembyokeshive, or ‘Little Kngiaml 
levomi \Yalos,' is now oi er more tlian half its uven 
iiiinuiueil hy an EngU-ih-si'caking pnuuhvtiMu, 
altliuiigli it IS the remotest of all the Welsli 
couiitio.-^. It was harried by Chvm DIcndoiver iit 
HCb; ami on S'-M reliviimy 1797 it wltiic.s.sed the 
la-^c rreueh invasion, when COO regulars mid SOO 
giVoMmilfs laiulctl near Phliguard, only to surremler 
unooiiditioiiiilIv Ui sonic miJitja nhd Yeomanry 
un( ei Loid lawdov. Pcnjbvokeshire rcUirns mic 

yw-iirv.. (1841) .88,044; 

(1831) 0i,S24 heu Peiitoii’s lIiMcal Tour 

ffuoiyh Pciufjiv/.-exliire { 1811), 

Pciuuiifaii, This wa-i miginnlly a 


piL Listu eontamiiig tha largest amount of 
mitumeni m the smallest sjiaoe. As made by the 
Girtin’of the lean poition.s of veiiison 
- then jioumled into a 

!Sv VSw.f ^ •'^'WnetMne.v r 

tc\\ units of Amduurhier ovttln nio adileil to 


improve the llavouv. It will keep for a very long 
time unimured. Tlmt niado for the arctic voyngoik 
was chiclfy of beef- In uuikLiig pomiuicau it is 
necessary to I'ciiiovc tlic fat complotcly. 

PcnlplUS'iI!;, or PojiiMioLYX, belongs to that 
order of skin diseases which is characterised by au 
ci'Hptioii of large vesicles, ftllcd witli serous luiid, 
ami known ns luUa'. The dtscase occiim hot]) 
in the acute and in the chronic form. In a m\h\ 
case of ncutu pemphigus, Ijulhu, or lili.-^tcrs, from 
the sixe of a peiv to tliat of n chchtnut, appear iu 
suceeaMon (cliietly on the oNtromibics), ivnii liaving 
cuubiuncd three or four days break, form a thin 
scab, and .soon heal, uiiaccomjinihcd with febrile or 
iutlninitiatovy symptoms. Iu scvoic ca«cs Llicru is 
considerable cotmtitntionnl disturbance, tlic Imllic 
ai-a laigcr, and tho .scab.s heal witli difliciilty, Tlio 
eiiTouic form ditfors mainly from the acute Ivy its 
prolonged coiitimiauce. Tlio uente variety cli'iolly 
aHects eliiklreii, and has been ascribed to dentition, 
errors of diet, &c. j while the cliroiiic form chielly 
attaebs aged por.so«N, and is proliably duo to 
dohility and impaired nntiiticni. 'J’lic avuLo fovii) 
usually rcqinres nothing but cooling mctliciiios ami 
diet, and inihl local dressings, sucli as simjilo ceralo, 
to protect the raw snifacc.s from o.vjiosuro to tlic 
air. Ill the chronic fonn a iintrilioiis diet, with 
the judicious use of Ionics (iron, bark, &:c.),ismoKi 
cmiiiiioiily succes>ful. In ohstinaLo cases aiscnio is 
suiuctime.s of use. 

Pen, an instrument for writing with a lliiid ink. 
When tho Egyptian.^, Greeks, Koman-s, ami some 
otlier ancient iiatioiw wrote upon papynm or parcli. 
metit they used a reed pen (Lai. crtfo/gas), ami 
when they used tablets of wood or stoiio covered 
with wax they tvrotc upon them with a noinlmi 
stylu.s of lii-onze, bone, or ntlior material. Home of 
these ancient reed pens have been preserved, One, 
now at Naples, wn.s found in a iiajo’^is at llorcvi. 
laneum. Beed pons are still tlie only kind nseil 
by the natives of Persia and same iieiglduiui'iiig 
countries. A metal pen does net suit theiv mode 
of writing. These reed pens are pointed mucli in 
tlic same way o-s miills, and ava made, fvmu tha 
reeds or stems of PhmpntCfi conmimU, wliich is 
also a IhitisU pUut, linanUms liui'caun' aucl prob¬ 
ably other s|iecietf of this genus, Tho Ciiiiicso ami 
Japanese write with a small brush or liair-peiicil. 
Quills are known to have Ijoeu used for writing 
with as early as the 7 th coiitmy of our ora, but 
long after that rctul pens aho wme emidoyed in 
Eiti'OjxvRn co««tiies. 

Metal pens were in use, but piobablv fudy to a 
very limited extent, among the aiicieiit llbmaii.s, 
In the iniiscutii at Naple.s llicio is a bionzo iiun, 
mhliod like a niodern steel iicn, wliicli was foimti 
at i ompeii. AnoUier of n simiowliat dill'ereiil, 
shape was iliscovei-ed at riuiculaiicuiii. IJroiize 
and siivev writing pen-s npjicjii- to liavo boon oaca- 
s-ioiially jutidc in the iiiiihlle tiges, Imt there is little 
ibmbt these were more ciniimlios tban urticlcs in 
general use, and (he same may bo .said of all mntalliv 
nens uf moiu recent date, someUmes referred to in 
hooks, until wo como to the bogiiming of tlio li)Lli 
ccritury. p’«v centuries befove that ijuills were 
universally employed among M’estern nations, and 
in RChoofs steel pens rvcie onlv very navtiaUv 
sulfetitulod for them till .about 1840. ^ 

Perhaps tlic earliest Ihi^'fish niolalUc nens of 
winch _we have any cm lain knowledge wore some 
ijiade 111 1780 by .Mr Harrison, spIiL-Hug maker, 
IJinimighani, for Dr Priestley. Tlicv were of aheot- 
Rteol, formed min a tube and filed into sliane, tlm 
joining of the metal uiakiug tho Mit. Ibnss iieus 
were also made in Eiiglaml bofore the end of last 
cdutiiiy; Olio of these seems to liave been in the 
btrawbcriy Hill collection of art objecL.s and 
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ciivioHities (WaijnAo’s), wliich was .sokl in LonAon 
in 1842. Ill tlie early part of the ccn tiiry Tfirious 
plaiiH ivorc Lried to produce pons itioi'C lasting tlian 
ovdiiiavy quillB. Tlie fpiills wove pointwl with 
metal, and pens constructed of iKivn nml ioi-toisc- 
slieil liad small pieces of diamond niul other hanl 
geum embedded in them liy pios.sm-e. Anotlier plan 
was to attach gold to tlieir poiniN. Sueli pens were 
of course too costly for general uso. Darrel pens of 
-stcoL made by Mr Wise were on sale in London in 
1803, but these, too, wore high in price, and did 
not take the market. Tlio fhsb linglmh patent for 
tbo nianiifactni'e of steel pens is that of Jh-yftn 
Donkin in 1803, A patent, the first of its kind in 
America, was granfceil in 1810 to Peregrine William¬ 
son of llalbiinore for the manufaetnre of metallic 
pens. Steel pens of tlie barrel tyjKs were being made 
m ISliJ by Slieldon of Sedgloy, the price being iSs. 
ler dozen. Ily IH20 the unmber of niftinifnctm-cm 
Hid increased. To Mr James Peny’ belongs the 
credit of bringing steal pens into ^iieral nse. Ife 
began pen.making nt Manchester m 1819, using the 
bust Sneiheld steel (from Swedish eUavcoal iron) 
for tin) imrnoftc. Ikiri'y venmved to lied Lion 
Sijuaro, London, and had develojicd the pen, trade 
with vcmavkalilo energy before the prominoub 
Iliriningliam niakcrsj Mitelioll, (lillott, and Mason, 
caused a verolution lu tiie trade by mncliino-madc 
pens, lie tnokunb a patent for a new method of 
making pens in 1830, from hard, thin, o)ft«tic motnl, 
and a ‘length of slifctcd or cleft space’ scarcely 
oxoociUng that of miilhpens; and no made other 
impi'ovoihonbs in 1832. Tlio greatest Improve- 
inent in the maniifaoturc was the adoption of the 
Horow liandproas for the cutting out of pens, 
enalding the maniifactnior to .sttpply them cheaply 
and in qiinntitios. At fiiat the metlmd of slitting 
pens by means of a proas was kept a profound 
.sonrobby IMllotb and Mason. To Mr JohnSlitchcll, 
lUniunglmm, has been assigned priority ia this 
invention. Sir Josiah iMasoii made barrel pens in 
1828, and *sHp’ pens fov I’ovvy la 1829. At the 
Gild of 1875, when Sir Joslali Iirason retired from 
his business, Ids output exceeded 82,000 gross 
weekly, To Mitchell, GiUott (whoso patent is 
dated 1831), and Sir .Tosiab Mason chicify belongs 
tlio credit of lirst making steel pens by machinery, 
thus enaliUug tliem to be sold cheaply and to 
become articles of coiiimon use. 

An ordiiiavy pen looks a simple enough instru¬ 
ment, but before it assumes its present appenrnneo 
it lin -1 to go (hroiigli some sixteen difi’erent pro- 
cesHOs, lliriningham is the great .scat of the steel- 
pen trade. Tlio stool of wliieli the pens are mode 
coinos from Sliolliold, and is in .sheets 0 feet long 
and 1 foot 5 inches wide. It is first cut into .strips 
of convoniciit width; next it in nmienled, and 
rolled to the requisite) thickness, when it is found 
to have trebloil ifg original length and to have 
ncfMiired a briglib smTace from the action of tlio 
rollers. The ‘blanks’ or fivst 3ha)>c of Ui© jren 
avo now cut out by means of a pirns; next comes 
the operation of ynarking or stamping the name on 
the pen, then pi^v^\i)\g; but Ijeibro they can be 
foriiied into tlic shape of a pen they require to he 
softened by iaincalhig. They avo freed from dust 
and giease, placed in round pnts, which are again 
oiiclo.sed ill larger ones, are covered with chai'conl 
dust, put into a mnlilo or iron box, healed to n 
dull red, and then allowed to cool. The pens are 
next niiscd or formed into tlio required slimie by a 
blow from a screw-press fitted with a punch and n 
die. Then they aro hardened. This is done hy 
arranging Llicin In thin layers in covered iron pans 
of a round .^haiie, which are heated to a bright 
redness in a nuillle, The contents of the pans are 
next emptied into a bucket, immersed in a tank 
of oil, ami transferied to n perforated cylinder, 


wbieli, lieing quickly rotated, drains o)F the oil. 
The pens arc still greasy and as brittle ns glass, 
and 111 Older to deansc tliciii they avo again placed 
in uevfovnted huckots and plunged into a tank of 
hniling fioila-watcr. Tliey are iiexb tempered, or 
softened, by eiiclosiiro in an iron cylinder which is 
kept reviilviHg over a. charcoal tire until the 
rcqiiiaite degree of softne.ss is attniiieil. The pons 
have been hlackcned by this operation; lliey are 
next scoj/w/hy being dipped into a tul) of ilihitod 
.Bnipliuric acid, ami tiieii pnt into iron bairels con¬ 
taining water and material made from broken and. 
/iiielv-gi-oiiiid annealing pots, The linviels are kept 
revolving for live, ov soinctinio.s eight, hoiii's; then 
the pens are subjecteil to a second jiioccss of 
scouring in barrels filled with dry material of tho 
same kind; and then to n third pvocc.ss Iti winch 
dry fiawdiiftt is the semiring or cleaning agent. 
The pens have now acquired a bright, silver tone, 
and the points have been ymmded. They bavo 
ilicn to lie gimind between the pierced portion and 
the point; this is done on a small revolving solid 
wheel or ‘Imh* madeof ^Y 00 d,coveredwilh Icathev, 
and coated with enicrjt’-powilor, Next comes tlio 
operation of widen is cleverly accomplislied 

by ft cutting-pvcss, hut, the edges of the slit being 
Kliarp, Iho pens are again polished in revolving 
iMirrels. They are now' coloured and varnished; 
tho colouring is done in a copper or iron cylindot 
over A coke iim; if to be Jaeqiiercil they arc pMceil 
in a solution of sliellac. Afterwards the spirit ia 
drained oil', tho pens arc placed in wire cylindois, 
and kept revolving until the lacquer 3» dry. "NexC 
the pens avo spvcnu on iron tiays and put into an 
ovon, the heat of whicli spreads tho lacquer evenly 
over the siirmce. Girls now look over the pen.s, 
throw aside tlio faul ty ones, and the good ones aro 
pnckml into boxes roaily for sale. 

Slow tho trade has grown may Ijc hecn fron\ the 
fact that in 1839 steel pens were almost unknown; 
in 1840 the tunic was a leading industry in lliv* 
mlngiiam; Uwve were twelve factentes emplnyitig 
about 2000 men, woinen, nml girls, tlio U’eekly 
onlpiit of pons Icing stated at 85,000 gross. The 
output in 1800 had increased to 08,000 gross 
weekly; and about 4000 people wevo employed in 
all departments. Tn 1880 the \veokly avetago of 
pens manufactured was about 160,000 gio.'is, or 
twenty-two luilHon i)cns. There were four peiv 
ivorks in the United Slates at the Ramo date, only 
one of winch was of ininoitunce; tlivee in Franco; 
and one in Geinnany. The mo.Bt snoccsslul recoiit 
patents in connection with pen.s ha \’0 l)cen those 
dealing with points which avo turned up or tiirned 
down, thickened ov ‘planished,’ fov .■smooth writing. 
A leading pcn-muker 1ms a catalogue containing 
ufllK) varieties of iieiis, while it 1ms been estimated 
thab no fewer than 100,000 dilTevent shapes and 
sixes are in Ike nmvkek All the pon-mnJiei's now 
make pcii'lioldei-s, nnd Josiah Mason has related 
that li© made the first slick pBU-holrleis fov Perry 
in 18:42, and fov Gillott in 1835. 

Pens m© also made of silver, |>lalinum, and alum- 
iuiuiu hvouzo. They liai’o also been ninde_ of 
vulcanite. The gold pen, u'liicli is incorrodible 
with ink, was also made in Ilinningham for Mordaii 
and otiiora Made in the United States as eavly as 
1836, it has become a speciality there : one Aineii- 
can firm inanufacLmes 100,000 every year. The 
gold pen goc.s through no less tlian forty-fivo 
ilifTcreiifc pvoccfisCH, fium the goUl-har, puTclmsed 
fmm the United States Assay Oiiice, which is 
alloyed, to the Inghly-finishcd aiiiclo of commerce. 
To give rmunesato the point of tho pen ibis pointed 
with iridinni. The United State.s iinports over 
half a million gross of -steel pens ammally, and 
inannfactnrcs one and a lialf million gioso, at Cam-' 
den, Mcridon, and Philadelphia. The steel used is 
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gmpli, nr fmnitniii jieii, tlie nih is jIjMieiiseil with, 
n lmDly-tn])evt“il I'oiiit co»iicctiuK wit» the WnKsl 
containing the ink; tlie liisfc fnunUiii pen wns I 
out in iie& liwnfft’A Josuhv ifasoM ' 

(18!K>), wliiph contains a sketch of the lilstoiy of 
the stcel-])L'n tva'lc. 

Peiiftl lawsi See Catholic Emancipation, | 

IltELANlJ. 

l*ciial Servitude i« a sentence for orimiunl 
ofluncfrs uliicli iias heen intrn«l«ee«I in lieu ttf the I 
Ptntencc ui transpovtation hcyon»i the seas. See | 
I'llLSdNS. 

PpiinilCft (Lat. }u<\)\itciitia), in Itonmn C'atliolic 
theology, ine.'in'! hoth the sorrow for «iii nml also 
the saevavneut hy wliich aU-(ohition is conveyetk 
It menus also tlie voluntary or iioceptejt self-inlliclwl 
mni'-lnnont Uy which n repentaiit “inner manifests 
li' sorrow for sin, and setdts to atone for the sin, 
a\ul to avert the \>unishineut wliich, even after the 
guilt has hcen ituiiittod, inav still vcinain ihic to 
the ofl’ence, 1‘cnnnco is hofieved in the Itoman 
Catholic Clnuvh to he ono of the sacraments of the 
K(*\v Law. It will he necessary to explain it 
hric-ily liulli ondoi' its relations an a sacrament and 
ns a private peiRonal exerei.se. 

I’enaivce as a sitate of nviwd ix ximply somw for 
GvlUdniug. o,cccitnpaulei.l with a purpose of amontl- 
nioiit. Penance ifi the fruit or the manife-stntion 
of this snvww, and it ijf eonmmoly accotnptnued 
OY QspYCSsed by ftoinu of tU<v.se external acts which 
Ri'Q the iiatnra'l inauifG.statioup of any deep sorrow, 
eltlior negative, ns the neglect of oi-dlnavy attention 
to ih-euMs to the care of the peiwon, to (he use of food, I 
or positive, ns the direct acts of pemmal movtillca-' 
tioii Mid solf-iiillicted pain, sticli as fasting, wearing 
jiaivcloth. strewing tlio head with ashes, watch¬ 
ing of nights, sleejihig on haid hoards, 8iicli i 
inaiiifestaiions of sorrow, whether from motives of 
religion or from merely natural causes, arc common 
among the Efu-tern races, and arc fierjuently alindeil 
to In the .Si?i'i|)(cM'cs. fii tlie pei.Hoiinf pmcti'cc of 
tlio early Oiristians penance found a i»roiiiineiit 
pliico, and the chief and nokuowlcilgcil ol'ject of 
the stated Pn.stH (q,v,), and other worka of mortl- 
llcation whieli prevailed, M'as that of penitential 
correction, oi- of tho nmnifestation of sorrow for 
sin. 

A still Jiiorc .‘•tiiking ii.se of penance, however, 
in the early ciiuvcli, was tlic disciplinary one; 
and this, in the Uonmii Catholic viCYV, is coniicctcil 
with ilic aneiaineiilal character of pennnec. Any 
di>.cu.ssioii of this pnrt’ly theoWieal (jiicstion would 
he out of [dace here, and it will he cumigli to state 
hrielly that lionian Catholic.s innnhcr penance 
among the .Seven Saevainents, and believe it to 
ho of direct divine invliliition (Malt, xviii, IS; 
thdiu XX. 28 L (,'or. V. 0). Tlw; oittWo’of tUisRaeva- 
iiieiit consists, in their view, of the three acts of 
the pciiilent—coiitritioH, or lienrtfelt fsoirow for 
sill, ns being an ollerice against dod; confe.ssiou, 
or detailed acensatiDii of one’s koH to a priest 
approied for the purpose ; and satisfaction, or the 
acceptance and ncemiipli.slimcnt of certain peni¬ 
tential ivorks, in atoiiGiiicnt of the xiu confessed, 
f'he ybrm of tlie xacraiiumt is the sentence of 
absobition fioni sin piononiieed by the priest m'Iio 
iGceiv(j(l tlic coi]fcn*?ii>u, niul Jiiis boon FfitiS’ 
of tbe penUcntiul (lis[U)sUioii of the sclf-accii.«S“ 
mg r^imicr. In all tlie-ic points, of comse, they 
duVer fimn Protc.stants, Even in the apostolic 
times the piactice prevailed of cxchidiiig persons 
of hcandalons life from the Hjiiritiml fellowship 
of the Cliristiaii cominnnity (sec Exiiommonica- 
tion>; and, %YithDnt attempting to lix the date, 
m ’“‘'‘^-'■.1'^ stated OR certain, from the niithm-itv of 
iovtnUian and other writers, that from ft very 


early tiuic the pevsoiv» so oxclndcd were subjected 
to certain pemtenlial rognlfttimis. The class of 
offenderK so treated were those who had been 
notoiiously gntlly of the griovoii.s crinios of idol- 
aU-y ov apostasy, \uuidcv, adultery, and oLliov 
scandalous oU'enees. The period of jicniteiitial 
rTobiUioit dillbred in did'ci'cnt times and jilaoes, 
int in general u'n.s giadiiatcd acemding to tho 
enoniutiy of the flu, some going so far in their 
rigour (see Novatian) as, contrary to t he clearly- 
expre-^sed sense of the cliiireh, Id enjiy it even 
beyond the grave. In the onrliei' ages inneli 
depended upon the aiiirit of cacii particular church 
or country; hut about the 4tli ceiiLiiry the juiblic 
jienilential di.Reipline assumed a settled fonii, 
which, ospeeially as c-slablislied iu the (.(reek 
Cliuvch, is so curmus that it deserves to bo briefly 
described. .Siiiiiei?: of tho classe.s alrondy refened 
irt liarl their names enrolled, and were (in some 
cliurcliej*, after Imviiig nmile a preliiuinavy con¬ 
fession to a priest appointed for the pnrposo) 
admitted, udih a blessing nnd oLlicr cerciuonial, 
by the Jddmp to the rank of penitcufs. This 
enrolment appeais to have cnnnuoiily taken 
place on the first day of Lout. Tho peiiitonts so 
omolled were arranged in four gvaile.s, called—1, 
(i.'r j>ros7.'fuioutr.s^ X<at. jtcnics) MVeeperss' 2. 
(Gv. oirooHicaef, Lat. aicdientcs) ‘ Hccu'cvh ; ’ 3. (Gr. 
/lypoinpiotiks, Lai. pros/crucn/ci?) ‘Prosbvnlovfl i' 
d. (iV. syaiuvtcs, Lftt. consisientes) ‘StandcM's.’ Of 
these classes the (list were obliged to icniain out- 
aide of tho chuveh at the time of )>uhUc wnvshlp, 
and to ask Ihe pmyers of tho faithful ns lliey 
ontcred. The second were pennitled lo enter and 
to remain in the place and diirinc the timo 
appointed for the Cateclniuiens (q.v.J, but, Hko 
them, were rciiuivcd to depart before Uio com- 
nicacement of the solemn part of the I.itnigv 
(q.v.). The third were pennittud to pmy willi 
the rest, but kneoViog or prostrate, and for ibom 
werc proscribed many other acts of inortification. 
The fourih were permitted to jua.v witli the rest in 
a slanding posture, aUhoug)i apiiarontly in a dis¬ 
tinct linn’of (he elmvcli; but they were uxclndud 
from making ollerings witli the rest, and still uioro 
from receiving tlie communion. Tlio time to he 
spent in each of these grade.s at first diHurcd voiy 
mncli according to times and circniustancps, but 
Was aftcrwariE ix^gulated by ohvhorato laws, called 
jicnitenlial canons. Still it was in Die power nf 
the bishop to ahrldge or lo prolong it; a power 
the e-verclRO of which is coniioctod with the Inslori- 
cftl origin of the practice of Iiululgonco (q.v.). Of 
these four gradoR tho rmst two bnrdi.V npfiear in 
the Western Oliiivdi. It ir a subject of coutvo- 
versy wlietlicr. and bow far, t]n.s (li.sciiiliuo Avas 
extended to other than nuh/ii: siimcr.s | but it somiis 
certain that ijirlivuliinls, not juildicly knoivu nn 
sinners, rofiuiho'iYy curolled tbemselve's amnim the 
penitents. All four grftde.s wore a dislinguisliing 
licnilcntial drc.Rs, in wliicli they appoaved on all 
occasions of public worship, and ivere oldlged to 
nbseiwe certain rules of Hie, to renounce curlaiii 
inditlgenoc.R nod luMiries, anJ lo praetiso cerLain 
auRteritic.s. In some churcliw they were employed 
ijj the enro of the .sick, the burial of the dead, and 
other of the moi-e laboriou.s Avorks of ebuvity. The 
penitent., in oivliiiary cases, coaid only ho ro.sdm cd to 
coiiimiiiiion by the'bi.Rliop avIio had e.xcluclod liim, 
niifl this only at thee.Y(dr.'ilicui of the apiioiuteil lime, 
unle.RK the bisliop himself Irncl slioi Lencd it; but 
iu case of dangcrou.s illne.ss lie miglit bo ro.stored, 
AA'ith the condition, hOAvever, that if ho recovered 
from tho itlnc.s.s the avIioJo conr.su of poiiance 
should be completed. Tlio reconciliation of peni¬ 
tents took place eonimonly in Holy AVeck, and 
AA’jis publicly i*erfoi'ined liy the bislinp in the 
cliuicli, with prayer luitl iiupo-sitiou of luuids, It 
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was followed by tlie adiiiiiiistiation of comiimiium. 
If any of tlio cleiyy wove «''ilty of a crime to 
whicli public penance was annexed, tlioy were first 
denoaed from llie vaiik of tlie elerjob wid tlicu 
subjected to the ordeal, like the laity themselves. 
This public diaeipliiie conLiiiued in force with 
gieabcr or less cxaetucfts in the 6th, 6tli, anil 7tli 
centuries, gradually, however, hciiig replaced by 
soini-public, and ultinmtely by private penance. 
In the illh and 12th centuries the public nenauce 
had eritircly disappeared. The jmturo aiul origin 
of primitc penance is a subject of controversy 
between Catholics and Protestants; the former 
oontendiiiK tliat it bad c.\-Lsted from the first, oJirt 
that it li^d the same place oven in the ages of 
public penance for secret sins which the public 
ponauec did for puliUc oilcnces. At all events, 
iroin the date of the oc.ssatlon of the |>uhlic ilis- 
ciiiliiie it has existed niiiver.-5ally in the Ronian 
Church, The priest, in absolving the penitent, 
inipo.sos upon him the obligation of reciting certain 
prayers, undergoing eertain woxk.s of mortification, 
or porfovniing certain devotional c-vercises. These 
acts of the ponitout are held to form an integral 
part of the .sacrainont of penance. See Confes- 
,S[OM j and Moriiius, Dc rtmitenUA (1651). 

By Protestant cliui'clios penance is not recog¬ 
nised j yet a confession was made ami a pennnee 
inllictcd publicly in a chuicli at East Clovcdon in 
•Soinonsotsliire in 1382; ami iheic is a curious letter 
from Dr Pusey to Mr Ilope-Scott, then abroad 
(1844), desiring liini to procuro a ‘discipline' ami 
'send it by B. What was described to me was of 
a \’ory saeroil cliaraoter i five cords each with five 
knoLy, in nietuory of the five wounds of our 
Lord. ... I should be glad to know also whether 
there wore any cases in wliicli it is unsafe—e.g. in 
ii norvons poison.’ An apptoacli to the Homan 
Cntliollc polity on tlio subyocL wan in use among 
llio English Puritans of the 17tli contuiy, and more 
pai'ticularly in the Church of Scotland during tliat 
and the suceeodlng century, when it urns common 
‘to iiKvlco satisfaction puldiely on the Stool of 
Ilepentiuico’ (q.v,), In Ayr.slnre the kirk-8cs.sions 
wore accustoiiiod regularly to provide snckoloth 
suits for ccclusiastical olTendcrs ns Into ns 1781; a 
heinous brcacli of the seventh cumnmndiiient might 
involvo the penitents’ standing in the ‘public 
place of ropentamie’ in church, arrayed more or 
le.ss eonipletely in snckclotli, every 8nccc.ssive 
Sunday for six numtlis on cud {see Edgar’s Old 
Clutreh JJfc in Hcotlcind, 1885). It does npl seom 
to lia>’e occnrvoil to the Keformor.s or their more 
immediate succc.s.sors in the Protestant clmrclics 
that their system of discipline, with its public 
I'ebiiko.s and enforced liuiniliatioiiF of various Kinds, 
M’ns liable to be interpreted in a sense very 
dill’erenl from that of a mere expression of sorrow 
for sin; but the belief is now very’ general among 
the most zealous adlievciils of fclicir doctrinal 
o|iinii)ns that in nil this they atlopted practices in- 
coiigi'iious with tlioiv creed, and in liamiony ratber 
with that of the Cliuroli of Rome. Nor do they seem 
to have perceived that Church Discipline (n.v.), in 
itspropcrsoii.se, as relating to ecclesiastical^ rigLte 
ami privileges, is wholly distinct from the imposi¬ 
tion of nennltios hy cluirchc.s or church courts. 
Penitential liimiiliatioiis, imposed by ecclesiastical 
nutliority, aro now no more in favour where church 
discijdine is most strict than where the utmost 
laxity prevails, 'i'he coiiunutation of pcnnllfies 
deemed aliaineful, for a fine to the poor of tlie 
larish, u'as an ivbuso once prevalent in Scotland, 
nit never sanctioned by the lughcr ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

Pciiiliitr (Pnlu l^i'nany, ‘Botel-mit Island’), 
tlio olliciarimt les.s used name of wliicli is Prince 
OF Wales Tsland, one of tlie llrlbish Strails 


Bcttleniciits (i|.v.), lic.s nt the nmtliurii cxtieiuily 
of the Strait of Malacca, 2 to 10 miles from the 
west coa=«t of the Malay Peniiisuhi, niid SCO miles 
NNW. of Suigajiorc. Lcngtii, 15 miles; breadth, 
5 to 10 miles; area, 107 sq. m., tiirec fifths being 
hillj'. A .siuiatoriuin crowns the liigliest psiint, 
2920 feet above ,sea-lcvel. The whole i.s coi ereil 
with forest iiml vegetation, cocon-iiut and areca 
palms predoiiiinating. In the low Iniicls the tlier- 
iiioiucter ranges from 70® to 05°, and at the sana¬ 
torium from 60“ to 76°. Tho rniiifull averages 
III inches a year. Penang is a gi-eat siiippuig 
centre for the products of the native .states of the 
Malacca Peninsula. Its .shipping in 1888 ineasiivcd 
clo>e upon 3,000,000 tons, an iiicrerose of 50 per 
cent, sincfl 1878. ’ihe commerce sliows an even 
greater advance in 188S the imports and expiorts 
combined reached a total value of £15,425,458, as 
against £8,2.38,064 in 1882. Tlio exports, mostly 
commoditica in transit, averaged £7,110,000 during 
the three years ending 1880—tin, £2,157,100; 
spices, £402*.000; sugar, £217.500; and tobacco, 
£80,.300, being the mincipal items. Pop. (1880) 
00,051, of wliem onc-nnlf were Cliinese, nearly one* 
fourth ISfalays, and oiie-sixtii Tainil.s and others 
fvuin India. Bevcral thousand Ctiiucso and Imliuns 
arrive and depart overy year. Gccirgetoivn, the 
capital, is situateil at tiio nortii-east exticinity of 
the island, and is defended by forts, Pop. about 
25,000. Province >Yellc8loy, on the peninsnla oppo¬ 
site, forms part of this samG settlement ndnnnis- 
tvalively. It is 45 miles in length by 4 to 11 in 
hrendtli, ami lias an area of 270 sq, ni. It produces 
tapioca, sugar, rice, and cocoa-nnts. Pqii. (1881) 
07,824, of whom 58,723 were Malays, 21.037Uliineae, 
and 10,010 Indians. Another dopontlency of the 
settlement is the Diiidings, inclnding tlie island of 
Pungkor, situated about 80 miles S. of Penang, 
Pop. 2322. 'The iialive raja of Xcdali ceded Penang 
to the English in 1785 in return for an animal 
pension-of £1(K)0. Tliirtcon years later the aanio 

} K)wcr acquii-cil u’liat is nou’ Province Wellcaley, 
or the purpose of jiutting domi piracy, In 1805 
the East India Company, the proniietois of the 
settlement, made Penang a presidency of equal 
rank with Bombay and ^iladras. Prom 1820 
Singapore and Malacca were united witli it, but 
in 18.31 the scat of government was tiansforred 
from Penang to Singapore. 

Pbnano Lawyers is the commercial name for 
the stems of a speeien of palm imported from 
Penang for walking-sticks. They ar-e small and 
hard, and have a portion of the root-stock attached, 
which is left- to form the handle. 

PeiiaHIi Beds. See TniAS.sic System. 
Peiintc.s. Sec Lares. 

Pencils. A slender stick of black lead, 
slate, or coloured chalk, encn.ieci in a small round 
piece of wood, is called a pencil; but tlio teriu is 
also nppUwl to small hair-briislie.s used by nrtist.s, 
and it wo-s to tlicse tliat the imino was originally 
given. Some early manuscripts liai'e lines iinon 
them ruled with ordinary inetallic lead. Wlieu 
pencils of Black Lead (q.v,), called also graphite 
and iduiuhago, were fust used is uncertain, but 
Ikickmanii points out that they are distinctly 
mentioned in a book on fos-sils by Conrad Gesnev, 
pruitcil at Zurich in 1505. The discovery of the 
use of black lead ns a material for wjiting or 
drawing with was an. impm-t'anb one, since for work 
where words or lines inav require to be frequently 
rubbed out no other .snhstaiico has such valuable 
proiicrties. 

For a long time the plumbngo from theBorrow- 
dale mines in Cumbeiiami fimiislied the ‘ lends ’ 
for the best pencils ever made. These mines 
have been exhausted hIiicc 1850; but when the 
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yraiiliite them ^vRs avaih\l>le it in Wio I 
cn«G of tlie larfior flU'l pmor jiieccn, o»ly lo he cMt i 
into sqnnve toils of the i>vo]iev nizc (ov pcucHs. In ' 
oriler to ^vork np the Hiiiallei' bits, cuttinf-s, anil j 
ibiHt of tiiiri piecwna matcvinl, Mv W. livockeilon, ' 
in 1843, p.itonteil a mctlioil I13’ wliich he fii-st re- 1 
•luccd thc^o siiiftU pieces lo powdev, wul then, hy ' 
r-ubjectiri;f it to gi'cat in dies frum wlncli . 

air is exliawstcd, pvotluced a cake as solid and I 
compact ns tliG natural grapliito, aiitl ef|ually snit- 
aide for enttint* into leads. I*’ov a coinddcvahle 
nninlier of veais past, ovvin^ to the llonowdnie 
plnmhago teing worked out, hlaekdctul pencils, os 
well ns colonreil pencils or crayons, have been 
mado hy the pYOcesft invented nwout the elOfeU of 
the IStli century hj’ Contd of Paris, which coiiBists 
in tliovnnghly iiusing the black lead with claj', 
Ijotli heing limt reiUieed to a state of fine division 
and most oavefully pnvilleil. The nropm-tions of 
grapliite and clay vary from two of the latter to 
one of llic former (for light hard peneik) to equal 
parts of tile two tngrodionls (for the dark ioft hinds). 
\Valev is added to the mixtme, which is vei'catedly 
ground, and then placed in canvas luxgs and squeezed 
111 a hydr'anlio or steam pvosH till it acquires the 
conf»ifltencyof still'dough. In this state it is placed 
ill a strong metal cylnidov, \vho«c liottom is per. 
foratetl niCli apercnres of the proper eizc for the- 
Rcctioii of the pencil leads’. The idack-lead mixture, 
heing in a plastic stats, is tlien squeezed out through 
the apertiivefl by a pluugev lata coutimioiw strips or 
threudK, wiiicli are arranged in straight lengths on 
a Itoard to dry. iVftev being cxjiosctl to a slight 
artilicial heat, the strips are cut into the usual 
leuGtlLa far poacila, and placed in h covered crucible, 
which is raisfld to a ic<l heat. Wlien cooleil they 
ate teady for nae. 

An extensive mine of riiie grapiiitc was opened 
at llogodolsk in eastern Slilieria about 1850. 
Much of this black load is scarcely If at nil 
inferior in quality to that fornicvlj’ obtained in 
Cnniherland. Pencils liaro been nnulo fiom this 
graphite in tbe iinmixed state, and Fairer of Niir* 
oinLierg still make.*' line pencils of it. These have 
Che words 'Graphite do Siborio' stanipc'l upon 
tliom. Dixon’s Amerleau giaplittc pencils me 
made from the plumbago found ai Ticondcr* 
oga on Lake George, but it is mixo’l with 
clay as above desciibcd. 'Workahlo deposits of 
gVHpliito avo found at several^ places in Caunda. 
A good deal ^nf wlmt occurs in dIio township of 
Iluckinglmni, in the province of Quebec, is almost 
]uue, and is inailc into pencils. X-’or other local* 
dies, see III,.vck Lead. 

The wood in-cd for iieneils is invariably that 
of the Viigininii or I'lorldn cedar (.see Jujfi- 
PEil), which, being .‘>tiaiglit giained nnil easily cut, 
is reiiiarh'ably nell suited for the purpose. Two 
rectangnlar pieces of the proper size, cut out by 
iiiacliinery, go to make a pencil, the one contain¬ 
ing the groove for the lend being thicker than t-ho 
otiier. After the lead is inserted the two pieces 
are glued together, and then cut to a round sliape 
by revolving cuttci's. Tlie operations of cutting 
out tlie .square fillets of wood ami rounding them 
alter they arc glued nve very rajjidl^* ]ierforiiicd. 
Pencils are honielinies cut in a hexagonal shape. 
BesiiU's the niakoi’s name, letters indicating the 
c-Iiaractcr of tlio Jcird are st.aioncd upon pciicilH. 
For Ureafc Ihitain these are 11, IIH, llHH, B, BB, 
lljlli, HB, ami F. TI .signilic.s hard ; once and twice 
lopeated it menus harder .and very hard. B stands 
for hlaek (and soft), ami, nlien repeated, for still 
blacker. HB, the nio.*b gcnevnlly neeful, means 
liard .and black; ivliile F .sigiiilie.s finn. In tlio 
Fuitml fatnteH tbe lettei>i Used difter soincwlmt. 
They arc H, hard; YU, vorv hard; VVH, still 
hanlcv; S, soft; VS, vciv soft; YVS, slill softer, 


for deep black ftluuUng; M, uiediiun; MU, nicdium 
hard; MB, iiicdiuin Mack. 

Owing to the uiuUipliciby of processes for repro¬ 
ducing pen-and-ink tlriiwiiig.s (see Il.LuSTJtA’l'iON}, 
nud the eultivatiou of that method for book illus¬ 
tration, the black-lead ]jonciI is nuicli less used 
now tluui ill the cavliev half of tlic Iflth century. 
Drawing.s in chalk or charcoal, sincoeitlier material 
makes si much blacker Hue, have usually deeper and 
more elFecUv'e sliadiiig tliaii can be given witb pen¬ 
cil. Still, a liiiishcd cliawing in black lead by a 
skilled liand has charms of its own, and it is to bo 
regretted that so few of these of any iinpoiLanco 
are now made bj-^ artists of high standing; 

Colmwed avo mode wllli ovdinavy pig- 

iuciit.a—e.g. Prussian blue and chronic j'ollow for 
their respective colours—luixeil with white Max 
and tallow nr Muth gum and tallow, chiy being 
souictinics addctl; liufc nuuo of tlicse cohmicd pye- 
parations are heated like tho.se made of grajifilLo 
and clo.y. Copying and ink pencils arc nindo of a 
concentrated solution of an aniline violet added to 
a uiixtuve of graphite and China clay. For some 
kinds gum is aUdta!, and in Huch cases grapliitc is 
somelimen omitted. 

Tlio aiTangement of n. small rod of black load, 
ivldch is kept pmjeeting ns H wears away .from a 
tube fitted to a metal pcncil-caso, and u'liich has 
.‘-inee been so much used, was iiateutcil by Hawkins 
and Mordaii in 1822. An alloy of lead, antimony, 
and a little luoi-cuvy is made into cver-pninLed 
pencils for writing on paper prepared wiLli a eniL* 
ahlo surface. 

The maiiiifacturo of black- 
lead and coloured pencils is 
carried on iiio.st cxtensivelj’ 
at Nuremberg, where there 
arc more than a score of 
factories, employing in all 
nearly 0000 hands, and pro¬ 
ducing atmually some Sat) 
million pencils, worth (iboiit 
£420,000. Faber fomuleil a 
hranch in New York in 1861. 

Four years later the liagle and 
American Pencil Companies 
were estaJdislicd, and tho 
other Burviviiig firm, the 
Dixon Orucible Company, iu 
1872. 

Pciulnut, a hanging 
ornament, used in ceilings, 
vaults, slaireasca, timber- 
roofs, t'ic. It is fiomctinies 
a .sliunle ball and Boujetimos ciatmvalely ovna- 
niented, and is chiefly ii.sed in the later fMtliie and 
Etizalicthan stylc-s. 

PciHinnt, flee FuAct. 



Pendant. 


Pciulciiiii.s Cnstlc. See Fai.moutu. 
PcimIIc IIIIL See Ci.iteierqe, 

PeiMlIotOii, a nmth-western subinh of Mivn- 
clrcBtev, wholly within the borough uf Walford. 
Pop. 40,246. 

Pciiilragoii, See DtiAaoN. 

The two cliief varieties aio the 
siMjile |»eiHlnhnii and tlie ordinary or cumplcx 
pendnliiin. E-vainples of the latter oucui' in all 
the foMiis of clocicM'orlc whore a balanco-wlieol 
lias been dispensed M-itli («eo IIoitoLooY). A 
small leaden or golden bnllot, ivlieii simpejulcd 
from ft fixed point by an o.xti-oinely Jino thread, 
niay represent n siiuplo ijornlnluin, )Ji'ovidod it 
vibrates in a wnaU cirenmr are. Once set in 
motion, Ihia instniniont Mill move in the same 
ai-e for ever unless intevfevod with, becanso at each 
.swing, when desceiuliiig tbrough tlie /ir.st half of 
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its civcniftr patli, it ficfiuircs enerffy cnoii^li to raiise 
it to iui equal lieiglib on tlie opposite Mile, lit , 
onliiiaiy exporhitents tlie Ijiillct will pevfonu many 
lliousand osciltntioiiH by itself alone, before bliu 
vosistance of the nir anil other inte)'fcroiic 0 .s cause ; 
tlie movoiiionfc to subside foid at last cense, by 
iinnei'coiibibly diniiiiisliiiii; the length of the ara 

Tliis long-continued and sclf-snstainiiig action is i 
manifestly due to the altiactimi of the earth, the 
force LliaL causes a stone to fall to the ground, 
liecauso at the cud of each .swing of the bullet its 
weighL Lends to pull it vertically ilownwniils, and 
the string conatrains it to repeat its coni'sc along 
the cii'oular arc. A most intomsting and valiiahio 
application of the pendulum, therefore, is for 
iiieasuring the acceleration of velocitie-s of falling 
bodies, For that puipo.se it is uiucli eupevior to 
Atwood’s Machine (q.v*.) or auj' other method 
^vllic\l lias yet boon devised. 

If tho circular path or swing is short—not 
exceeding, for e.xamplc. that of a clock pendulum 
M’liicli heats sceoiida—tlierc are two i-csnits to ho 
I'cmomhei'cd. First, that so long as the longtii of 
tliread is uiicliniiged, it matters uot how far the 
hullot may swing on each side, tlie time or dura¬ 
tion of each oscillation is also luichauKOil. TIiL 
' pondutum-law'was disoovoreil hy Galileo in the 
chureli of Pisa, as lie watched a lamp .swinging by 
a chain. The quality that each swing occunies the 
same time is so important in horology that tho 
Inti'oiUictioii of the pondulum by Huygens as a 
timo-inciisui'Qr forinorl the nriiiciimt ciroch in tlie 
liistovy of that science. The term isochronism 
(‘oqual-timencss’) was invented to mark this 
property of the pendulum. Ttio second law of the 
pendulum is that to make the hullot move fa.slei' 
we must; sliovtoq tho thread in the following pro¬ 
portion ! for twice as luaity usoUlations take a 
quavtor tho length of string; for thvicc as many 
take ono-nliitli the Iciigtli; for four timc.s ns many 
take ono-sixtcciitli tho length. That law is otlior* 
wise expressed by saying tlio lougtii of the thread 
is iiivorsely as tlio square of the nuiuhor of oscilla- 
tiouH made in a glvon time (see CEttTnn of Osoil- 
LATfON). 

These and otlior properties of the pendulum are 
wrapped up in the fovnmla i P : :: f: gr, which 

niatiiciiiatieians have established : whore t « time 
ill seconds of one osoillatiou, I » longtii (in inclic-'«) 
of the tlu'Cful, V ® 3'Ulo027, a woU-kmiwti mtio; 
and (f e= the nccelerating force of gravity, or 
twice' the spiico throngli wliicfi a heavy body 
falls in one secoiul, Wlieu i = 1 in that mriuula 
—i.e. wlicn our pendulum heats .seconds, a rasnlt 
easily attained at any part of the world—then 
iuimccUately we have </ = nH =s O-SfiOd^. In 
other words, inultiply the length of tho seconds 
]icndulum in any latitude or longitmlc by the 
Uxed uumiiev 0'8Q96 to find the \’aluo of tj, 
liy this valuable and simple rc.sii](; it lias l>eeii 
sliowii that the force of gravity slightly and groilu- 
ally increases os we travel ^rom the equator to- 
ward.s either pole, tho length of tho secoiids 
nendulnm diminisliing in the same proportion. 
The vokft avc thevefwve ueavex to the centre tlwwr 
the enuntor is, which i.s an independent proof that 
our pliuiob is splici’oidiil, and resembles in shape 
au orange rather than a lemon. 

Tlie following table readily give.? tho length of 
the seconds peiidiiliim .at any of the stations _hy 
dividing tho covvesponding nnmlror in the third 
column by tho fixed muuber 9'8O06. At Ix>ndon, 
for example, 32T91 -r 9‘S690 = 3'2fl2 feet, length of 
aecomls pendulum, Dent’s clock in tiie tower of 
tlie llouse of Coinmoiia heats once in two seconds, 
and must tliereforo liavo a penduhun 13*0-10 leet 
iom». 

The table also shows tho nccclerntion (feet 


'2d 


per .second) due to gravity, as .i-scevmineil from 
observations iiuade by means of the seconds pen¬ 
dulum. The reatiUs are arriiiiged in tho order of 
llicir latitude. 

ntatliiiL Ob-ferver. Fcrcoof ttm Jly. 


F«eL 

ILiwak(bi;tvvccii.Tilnl;iani] N’twGiiiiicni'.Kri'.vchict, 32'043 

.Sierra Lc-rnc...S5.i1)iiio. a2’C03 



Rio lie Janeiro. 

Capo of Giiod Hoim;. 

.Frci'cinet SC'llC 









Edlnlmi'^h.. 

Uiist, .Shetland. 

Sidtrljeri'oii. 

..Kati'T. 3'2-ZOl 

.Hint, Jlolhieu. 32-217 

.Sabine. 32-253 


Since tlie length of the sccoiida pemlulum is due 
cnfirelv to natural Criimo-s, and can nlway.sbeonf-ilv 
verilied, it wfl.s chosen as a ftkaiulavd of the Jiriti=-'ii 
measure;^ of length. Experience lins taught, how¬ 
ever, that tliC-sc are nioro easily known by pie-seiw- 
ing nn arlificial .standard. 

The universal application of the pcndiilnm for 
tiine-iueasurciiient ami nscertnining the local value 
of (/ has been followed by .‘<ome special uses of it 
winch av6 of interest. Thii.", Sir (r. JJ. Aivyi the late 
astronomer-royal, applied it to form nn estimate of 
the earth’s meari density by ohRen’ntioiis token at 
a coal-pit, 1200 feebdeep, near .South Shields. One 
liondnlnm being stationed at Llic .surface and ai]otl)er 
at the holtoin of the pit, their o-scillatlons were 
exactly compared by means of nn electiic wire, 
with the rc-snlt that a clock at tlie mouth of the 
pit u’ould gain 2^ scconda per day if roniovcd to 
the bottom. From these data Travs. 1850, 
p. 2fl7) tho density of Iho earth was estimated to 
i)C fi*ofl5. 

Ily the Poneault expcvimcfit tho venrlulum was 
utilised in a fitriking manner to prove thepnrpetmvl 
rotation of onr planet ronnd its axis. X globe of 
metal IS smqiciidod by a long wire to a lofty roof, 
the point of .suspension being vertically over the 
centre of a rouml table; and after being drawn 
aside from tho po-siliou of rc.st this pomlulum is 
allowed to begin its viln-atlons, hut so as to have 
no tendency to riglit or left. Students of dynamics 
know that it must conlimto swinging to_ and fro 
in the same plane unless intcrfei'cil with from 
widiout. Owing to tliab tlie table lioneatli the 
peuduUiui, when cavefully olxscvved, is seen to 
revolve very sloxrly in a ttireciion contrary to tlio 
liandfi of a watch; but since tlie floor and whole 
iiuildiue I'evolve with tlio table, the obsarvers 
iiaturalTy refer tlio relative motion to the pen¬ 
dulum, still swinging in its original piano. By 
marking fcweaty-four equal divisions louiid tlie 
edge of the tabic the spectators wcuikl be fuiiushed 
with a good clock, the pendulum pointing out the 
hour at the point where it ftmfc bewail it.® oscilla- 
Hmis, aiui apparently revolving in the usual direc¬ 
tion. 

T'Uq pendulum, in Horology, is absolutely 
accurate us a time-keeper, if only the proper 
length is preserved. That I? mainly done by 
ttieous uf 0 . HCvQW' btivning nn the rod, under the 
‘hob* or ball, so ns to push it up and bhereforo 
shorten the pendulum, or let it fall lower down 
aiul lengthen the peudnluiiu It was found in 
winter that clocks went too fast, and at iiiid- 
sniiiinor too slow, because cold sbortened the 
metallic rod aud heat lengthened it. A Juvtlior 
rcfiiieincnt was therefore devised to secure a 
uniform length without llie screw adjustment;, the 
result Iviiug what are known ofs 'compeusaLion 
pcndn1iim.s.’ Botli tlio common methods of these 
depend on the same principle. (A aimplo and prac¬ 
tically accurate form oE penduhim is made witli, 
a wooden rod, ■wliicli ia leas liable to expansion 
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and contrfictiuii metsilO ‘ »»«»cnvin.l l>eH- 

iluluin’ cavj'ies Mitliiii il a glass cylnuler nenriy 
fill) of inerciii'j'i ko j)ro[ioi'fcioiifid in quantilj* to the 
\s’ci<'Ut of tUc ijeiidvihini that when the latter ex- 
imnTi^4 tl.jwntvanL by the heat the cliaiigo is countei-- 
I.alancod l)y the upuanl expanshm of the litimd m 
it-i iar. In winter, of ermrse, tlio nemlnlnm and tlie 
nuioksilvcr fue similailv conbracterl in onposite direc- 
tioiiH. to ftecnie a good average iengtli and itiai'K 
]jetter time. The .second form of coinponsatiou 
Iieinliiliuii is called the ‘gridiron,’ hewinse it coii- 
?i-,ts of several npright Irar.s, as in the 

1 A diagiaiii. If the ulaek haia he, for 

cxjunido, fiteel, and tlnwe Ijctweeii 
1)0 ljra.ss or copper, then hj' a ])roper 
adjustment of their lengths any change 
of temperatuYBAvill notmatevially affect 
the tiine-kecpiiig property of the ptMi- 
a I dnhiin. Hias.s is inncli nioro snhieet 
r to extension and contraction than i 

[■ i ,steel. It W obvious from tho figme 
< that when the Iicat dihito.s the brass 
f hav.s they must raise the hob D, ami 

,j -J LJ(.: tliurchne Ronnteraet the downwanl 
extension of the steel bam, snch as 
SBri lie or be and Aa. For nccuvato 
and miifonn tiinc*nieasnreinent the 
gridiron has, in the e.xp«rioi»ce of soino 
mtiimonims, proved suporior to the nmrcuriivl 
pendulum. 

Ponclopc, in Homeric legend, the wife of 
IJlyfiscs (Odv-sseiis). and mother of lelomaelnis, , 
wlio was .stift (lu infant when Ulysses went to the 
Trojfin war. Dining his long wninlerings after 
the fall of Troy ho wiw generally reganlerl as | 
flcatl, Mul ?eiielo|)e was vcxeil by tho nvgeal- wooing 
of many suitors, wlioin slio put oil' on the prcte.xt 
that she iiuifit lii-st weave a shrond for ^ertc.s, 
her aged iattior-lndaw. To protract-the time »ho 
iindhr by night the pyrtion of tlic web which 
she had woven liy day. When the -snitom had 
dweoveved this device her portion hccainc move 
(lillicnlt than before j but fortunately Ulysses 
returned in time to rescue Ills chaste .spouse from 
their dLstastoful iinporCuiiitiG.s. Later tradition 
rcpre-'cnts Penelope in h vorj’ dilferont light, assort¬ 
ing that by Horiiies fMercmy), or hy all her .snitom 
logetlier. slio became the mother of Pan (q.v.), and 
that Ulys-se-s, on his rotm'ii, dlvovcml hor. 
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, aiimle egg. The stupidity of these hirds is pcvlmps 
duo to the iiiacce^sinility of the rocks and snores 
' wliero so great a mnnber live and breed : having 
been eouiparativelj' little inLerfeied with by man, 

I they slimv no terror at the sight of him. \\ hen 
' intriuler.'i invade their breeding-pliicas they can and 
do however, inflict severe woinuls with their sharp 










(-1. penguins, huluiiging to the latter I 

genii!*. The most remarkable jiecniiarity of these 
birds is tlie llattoncrl wing, which is clad witli 
llat scale-like feathers; the whole limb, unfit for 
lliglit, is admimhly suile*! for swiinming. Tho 
feathers of tlie pciignin—instead of being dis¬ 
posed in feather-tracts, separated by intervals 
[tiplfrid) upon which no feathers grow, as is the 
case witli all otliev birds, not excepting even tho 
ostrich ftinl cassowary—form a continuous covering 
t>i the body. These pocuUaritics, coupled with 
.some otliers in internal stmetnre, mark off the pen¬ 
guins as a very distinct group of Inrds. U 3 ' some 
they are placed in the sunie group with the auks, 
or jait in a hpeciial group (luificinics) by the)ii.selves. 
Tiie penguins aie entiiely coiillned to the Aiitai'clic 
!iiid to tlie soiitli toni])crate region.s (Patagonia, 
Capo Colony, Australiu, New Zcalanil), and are 
aquatic in their habit.s, a** is sliown by the wehhed 
feet as well as by the reiuarkable iii'odilication of 
iiie xAngs already referioil to. In some mtnationa 
tlioy me extreiiicly ahiindant, and make tlicirneats 
in ,a coiiiiiiou are,a ; the nest U nothing move than 
a hole in the sand In winch tlic female tlepositu a 




King Penguin ( Aptcncdi/leg pcininidb'). 

hills. Tho plumage of tlio neck is valued by fui’i lors 
for collars? and tippets j and largo mmiboiw of 
' Johmucs,’ UK the sailors civil them, avo RlaugliLored 
annually. The llesh though chirk is wliolosomo 
food, ami makes excellent 'have-soup;’ tlio holly 
is loaded with fat. Tliat the pQiigniiis iiro not 
altogether a modern race of birds is shown liy 
the remains of a species— iiHi((rctku.-i 
—which existed in Now JSealaiid in late Eoeuno 
or curly Miocene l-ime.R. TliiK bird dilfered from 
existing peiignius in having rather longer wings, 
and may thcrefoi-e cmieoivably have possessed lliu 
power of niKliL; it was a largo fcniii like Ibo 
King Penguin of to-day. 

PciiicillAi'ln. See Quinua CoitN’.and Milmjt. 

Pcilicililc, a town of TEdinbnrghshiro, on tlie 
left hank of tho North E«k, 10 niile.s S. of Ihlin- 
burgh bv I'on'l, but 10 by a branch line {lb72). It 
has a Koniaiicmiiie churcli-Lowor and largo paiier- 
ndlls, dating from 1700; xvldlsL 2 milc.H NNE. are 
Glencorse barracks (1804-82), originally a dopiU 
for Frenck niisoiiers*. Pop. (18 U} D[>7 : (181)1) 4014. 
Sec Wilsoirs Atinais of Pemcnik (Kdin. 1891}. 

Pciiiii-siihir nnd Orleiif nl Ooiiiiumy eany 

mails ami piifisoiiger.s bet wooii Ureal Jhilain and 
India, Chino, nnd Australia. The company in its 
present form xvns incorporated by royal charier in 
1840, although it bad then Imd an existonco of 
three years’ ihiration as tlio Peninsnlai' Company, 
xvhicli carried mails to PorLngal and the .south of 
Spiun, nmi afterwards io Egypt. The ‘P. & L.' 
own a llect of hotween fifty ami si.vty vcssol.s, with 
ail avorngo of 3890 tons cadi. They cany mails 
from llviudisv to Ikmvlwvy, weekly, in tlni eimtvaetwl 
time of 165 days, from Hriialisi to Shanghai, fort¬ 
nightly, ill 375 days, ami from Ibimlisi to Sydney, 
fortnightly, in SoA days. The company iilso main¬ 
tains n fortnightly service between Venice, llriii- 
tlisi, and Aloxamlria, and inn to Naples and 
Mai’soiilu.s, whilst in A.sia they maintain lino.s 
fixiin Bombay to Colombo, tlioiice to Madras and 
Calcutta, and to Singapore, Hong-kong, and 
Japanese ports. Boo tlie company’s rockcl-hook 
nnd Moillht;i llamUiOok. 
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Pciiiiisiilar Wfir (1807-14}. TUe dissensions 
beLwoGii Clini'lca IV., kiny of Spain, and lin* son 
Feidjuantl gave tlic Empeiov Napoleon I. an oppor- 
tnnity of intoifemig in tlie alfaii-s of timt coniitrj'. 
Ill piusuaiice of a treaty ratified on 29bli OctnVer 
1807 M'itli tlie Spanisli Icing, lie had sent an arinv 
into Portugal niidov Jnnot, by \rliom Lisluni -was 
seized, and tlie niciiibera of 'the i-oynl house of 
Uragnnza obliged to flee to tlio Brazils? Ostensildy 
with the object of suiiporting Jiinot’s army, other 
French troops grndncilly occupied .Salamanca, Val¬ 
ladolid, and other iiuportaut positions in Spain, 
incliuliiig Madrid, whore Murat was in command. 
A popular nubbroalv against the king mid his 
favourite, iVIaiiiiel Godoy, caused tlie former to 
abdicate luicl lus son Ferdinand to ossiinie the 
crown. But the latter \va.s induced to meet the 
French oinnerov at Bayonne, and by him lieKI a 
nisoiicr, while Iuh father was again proclaimed 
cing. Biots at Madrid, Toledo, and other places 
during the spring of 1808 caused the feeble king 
Fuch alarm tliat ho siiriendered his crown to 
Najiolcon, by wlioiu it was bestowed upon bis 
brother Joseph Boiiaparto, then king of Naples. 
He was proclaiined in Madrid on 24th July 1808. 

Bwing to the largo powers of the local junta, 
ami to a dccentraUseii form of governnienb, the 
action of tho capital of Spain had little cllectupon 
that of lior provinces, which rase against the 
French and those who favoured tliein in all direc¬ 
tions, The organiaocl forces of Spain ainoimtcd at 
this time to nhout 127,000 of all arms, M'hilo the 
French army in the Peninsula, exclusive of Junot’s 
troops in Ih>rtugal, consis6o<l of some 80,000 eon- 
Pci'ipLs of various nations, French, Swiss, Italians, 
Polc'.s, and oven Portuguese, soon reinforced by 
23,000 fi'csli troops. Arms, clothing, and money 
wore freely supplied by Great Britain to the 
iuctyveta of ftpalu and Povtuyal, whose muwUeve 
vapidly inoveasoil, Tho first operations of the 
French under Marshal Bcsslbrcs m tho north were 
uniformly successful, except at Saragossa, which 
Palnfo.x gallantly held against Lefehvre-Des- 
nonuLtofl. Ill Calaloiiin they sufl'oml several de¬ 
feats, and in Andalusia tlioir general, Dupont, 
surrendered at Bayluii with 18,000 men. The lirst 
armed iiitevfercnco of tho British in tho affairs of 
the Poninsnla was the despatch on 12th July 1808 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley wilit some 30,000 mon 
to Portugal. Landing tlieso troops in Moiidego 
■Rls-Gr, he defeated Lahordo at Borina and Jnnot at 
Yinilora, hub then liandcd over tlin command 
to Sir Harry Burrard, who had been sent out to 
supersede linu, to ho himself superseded within a 
few hours by Sir Hou’ Daliyinple. TliO latter 
olllrer concluded the convention of Cintrauitli the 
Frmieli comiii.aiulor, who evacuated Portugal by 
30Lh September 1808. The tlnee English generals 
were examined before a court of inrpiiry as to 
this convention, hut no furtliev stciis were taken. 

Sir Jolin Slooro, appointed to the command of 
tho Britisli troops (some 30,000) in Portugal on 0th 
Oi'tnlicr, liad moved to Valladolid by 22d December, 
ell’ecting a junction vvltli Sir 35avu\ Baird's division 
fi'oiii Conifia. But tlie Spanish troops had in tlic 
mean time sufTei cd a succession of defeats. The 
French liad received largo vciiiforceinents; Napoleon 
liiiiisclf was in Madrid j and Boult with 60,000 men 
was in liis front. Moore therefore executed a rapid 
and masterly retreat to Cornfta, aiul thove fought 
a .succG.safnl 'liattlo to cover the embarkation, lieing 
mortally wounded himself at tlio momoiit of victory. 
For fclii'cc months no fuvLlier aLeps were taken by 
tlio Britisli goveniineiit. but in December Sir John 
Crad()c]< was' soiib out to talco command in Portu¬ 
gal, and he took up a position covcmig Lishon 
iroin tho French, now under Marshal AMclor. In 
this position Sir Arbliur Wellesley, w’ho was again 


sent out, found inattci.s on 22d April 1800. The 
Fi'Cuch armies in Spain now nnurbered nearly 
400,000 men, divideil into eight corps d'arnnic, 
under .six marshals anil Generals Jmiot and St Cyr, 
and operating in the north, .soiitli, cast, and west. 
.So long a.s Najiolcon himself was aide to direct 
operations they were cliniactcriseil by unity of pur¬ 
pose and canscc|uent euccess, Saragossa, attacked 
for the third time, after a nieniorablo defence of 
sixty-thice days, siirrtMidered to Marshal Laiiiie.? 
on 21st Fohruary 1809, and ninny victories were 
gained over the Sp.niish levies; but in Catalonia 
St Cyr eflbcted comparatively little. The outbreak 
of war ill Germany tlrew Napoleon to tiiat country 
in April, and the operations in Spain n-erc some¬ 
what neglected in consefiuencc, The jealousies of 
the French commanders too proventecl any unity of 
action there. 

Sir A. Wellesley first mnvclied against SoiilL 
with 20,000 British and 40,000 Spanish under 
Ciietla, and drove him out of Portugal. King 
Joseph, with 80,000 men nmler Marshal Victor, 
attacked at Talavora on 26 th July and fuifTered a 
severe defeat. For this victory Sir A. Wellesley 
was creatoil Viscount Wellington, but, being left 
without reiiiforccmonts, ho was obliged to retire to 
Almeida, while the defeat of the Spanish at Ocana 
(November 20) enabled the French to overrun the 
M-liole of Andalusia, except Cadiz, wliich still hclij 
out. Wellington, foreseeing tlie inipo.ssihiUty_ of 
taking the olicnsive at that time, prcpaicd tUu ing 
the winter a triple lino of caifchwoiks, 20 Jiiilos 
long, from Ton-es Vcilvas cm tho Zizaudva to 
Alliandia on the Tagus, tlius covering his base at 
Lisbon. The Frcncli, 65,000 strong, under Mas.s6ua, 
moved against liim in tlio spring of 1810, capturccl 
the fortress of Oiudail Bodrigo on the llth July, 
and attacked him in tlic position of Busaco on 20tb 
The attack was, hcatea ofT, awl Wel¬ 
lington, carrying out his preconeeivetl plan, rotired 
slo'vly into tlic lines of Torres Vedras, carrying 
with liim an much of the vcROurcca of the country 
as po-ssiblc, and directing the Portugucso troops to 
liamss tho flanks and rear of the French. To avoid 
.starvation Mahsena, iinding himsolf unable to 
attaek Wellington’s fortillcations, and having lost 
30,000 men, began to retire on 14th November. 
Reinforcements having veacheil Wellington early 
in 1811, ho followed, defeated Massona at Babagnl 
on 3d April 1811, and drove him ouL of Fortiignl. 
Boult ill the meanUnie had defeated the Spaniards 
at Geboia (February 10), and captured the foitie.is 
of Badajoz. Ho also iiive.5ted Cadiz, hut General 
Graham with a force of 12,000_nieii attacked and 
defeatcil Marshal ^Tctorls co^’oring force at Banosa 
oil Otii March, which checked liis fmtlier niovo- 
meiite. Wellington, now designing to inarch on 
Madrid Olid thence against tlic French Hue of com- 
muiiicatioiis with Bayonne, found it necessary to 
capturo lladajoz and Almeida. Mussiina, at the 
head of 00,000 men, marched to the relief oMlie 
latter place. He wna checked at Fuentes de Onoro 
on Otli May, wliore a Imid-foiight battle caused him 
to retreat and abandini Almeida to the British. 
Wellington then turned towards Badnjoz, wliicli 
Boult eiidcnvourctl to relievo wUii a force of 23,000 
men. Tlio British (7000) and Spaniards (25,000) 
engaged him on. the lOtli May in the bloody battle 
of Affiuera, compelling liiin to retire, which he did 
in a soutUevly divectiau. 

lilatlem weix>, liowovor, in a very critical state 
for the British, for the whole of Valencia, Astiiiins, 
and Galicia was in the hands of tho French, who 
still had nearly 300,000 men in Spain, and had 
received no other cJieck e.xcept from General Hill 
in Rstroiuudurft and at Tarifa, udiich fortress 
repelled Soult. Napoleon, too, tlireatened to take 
the field again in person. But this was prevented 
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by the outlji'oak of wav France ami Russia, 

arid eni ly in 1^12 Welliii;;ton coniinenced Iris well- 
niatiireil jdari for fveeitiji Spain from lire invader. 
He captured Ciudad Rndn^o on 19th JannaiY, 
stoimcil Radnjoz on Cth Ajnil, and called in Hill's 
division frnni the sniitli. Mannont, who liad riil- 
Icotcd bis truojia abont Salamanea, fomul bin tlank 
threatened, ainl had tifc lirsfc to retire; lmton22d 
July he luiHcd upon the llvilish, and fought tUs 
battle of Tnriiies, where lie was wounded and Ids 
army defeated. ‘Welliii^tton entcreil Madrid on 
12tli Anyiist. Kinjr doj-eph then withdrew Soiilt 
from And.T.hi«ia to Valenci-a, where they joined 
Siicliot. Hut the .Simnisli nnny ncKleeted to guard 
the ]liiti.‘i|i line of coinrnunicatioiis, and Clansel, 
who hircceeded M.'ivnioiiC, proved so inrimdahle a 
general tliat Wellington again found himself obliged 
to retire toward.^ Saiamanea and Porlngal. 

Events elsou'lieve, however, lassoned the power of 
his enemies, vc*lueing tlieU' nrunbei-a to 1117,000 men. 
Jealousy e.vistod between Joseph ami his generals; 
and Wellington’s position wan strengthened by lii.s 
a|>piiintiiicnt aa coiuuian(let‘>in.ciiic‘f of the Spanisli 
and Porbnyucso annie?.. Tiiepe now amounted to 
200,000 nnni, of wliicli 70,fKjO Anglo-Poitiignose 
liad been hroughb into a good state of discipline. 
He ag-ain advanced eastward in the .spring of I8i:h 
ohligmg the Fiencli to evacuate Jhirgos and the 
lino of the Ebro. They attempted to witbstand 
him at Vittovia on '21st Juno, hut sustained a 
enuUing defeat, ahandoiilug all their arfcillovy, 
stwvi<, and hnggayo. The liloelcades of I’amiKiIuna 
and St Sohastiuii followed. Jo-soph, who had 
qnai'i'ollud with >Soult, m'as superseded in the 
coniiuand, which was given to the latter. In 
spite, however, of great shill on his part, a series 
of tei'i'ihlo battles in the Fnenecs woio uniformly 
iU>-asiTOUH to liim. St fsehnstiAn was taken on 
TtU Octolier, the victory of Nlvollc won on 10th 
Novemhev, and WclUugtou enabled to base hitn- 
self on the iiorthom ports. In Fchniary 18U 
liiiyoiiiie was invented, on 'ITtU Soult was defeated 
at OvClies, and again «t Tonlonsc on 10th April, 
'vhicli city was ocoiipied by the British. Jhit 
Napoleon had already aluUeated, having, after the 
disn'iCi'ous Russian cainpaigii, been ovcrpoweml by 
the allied forces of llnssia, Prnssin, and Austria, by 
wliom France was invaded and Faris taken. See 
aUo articles on France, Strain, Tortugnl, W'olling- 
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Penitciif Ini Psnlins, seven of the I'salnis of 

Ihiviil, so oallcil as Imiug spetiivlly expressive t>{ 
"Oirow ftn' sin, and accepted bv Clirislian devotion 
as I'onns of prayer suitable' for Hie repentant 
siimor. Tliey are Psalms vi., xxxii., xxjcvin,, li., 
cii.. exxx,, and cxliii, according to the Anthorisod 
Vei sioii, wliicii eonespond with ri., xxxi., xxxvii, 
ci,, cxxix., and cxiii. of the Vulgate. These 
I's.Auis have beon sot nitart ivom a vci'y corlv 
nt'i'iod. and mo vefened to as .such by Origeii 
Pnpc [niiocetil IIT. ordered that U»y Hbonld bo 
recited in Lent. Tlioy have a special jilnce in the 
Roiuaii llrevim y, and more than one of the poiiea 
altacliod .an iudulgenco to the recital of them 
riio most deeply penitential, and the most fi-criiiont 
in use, both public, iind private, i<» the 51st Psalm 
Or the -i/i-ic/'cj'c (oOtli in tlic Vulgate). ’ 

Penitentiary, the name given to ono of the 
oiiiccH ot tlio Papal court, .and also t« the db-iii- 
tary (a cardinal, culled Pciutcntinrhis) who pre¬ 
sides over it, The subjects wliieh come under the 
notice of Hie pciutcmtiary are all nmtteia relatin« 
to tJie confosmoiial, ciiu-cially the absolution from 
Hins and Ivom ctinonieiil cwisnie.'-, reserved to the 
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pope, and in certain cases disponsations from Lbo 
impedimenta of niart iag'O. 

p4.‘iiklT<Ig;LS a town of SLafibrdsliivo, on llio 
Penk, 6 miles S, of Stad'ord by rail, in an agricul¬ 
tural distriofc. Pop. ,313b 
l*Cllllia«Ulllinv]', a waterlng-phuie of Carmir- 
vonsliire, J miles ft\V. of Conway by lail. Tiio 
inouiitniii of I’eninaenniaM'i’, tlic nordiern cxtroni- 
ity of the Snowdon gionib is 1553 foefc higli; on Hs 
summit are the rein.ains of a great Ibitisli foi l, 
Dinas Poiinmen. 

Wir-LiAsr, the foniuler of the colony of 
Pciiii-sylvaiiin, was the son of Admiral Wiiliain 
Penn, and was horn at London, Mbh Octoltor 16-11, 
His early yeav.s were spmA pavUy in Essex miA 
partly in Ireland, wijcre hi.s fatlici' had several 
cfttatcs, the gift of Cromwell. Penu studied at 
Christ Churcli, Oxford, and wliilo thevo wa-s con- 
verted to Quakerism by the preaching of a disciple 
of ttcorge I''ox, named Thomas Loo- Ilis eiilbiisiasm 
for hifl new faith assumed a pugnacious form. Not 
only did he object persoiially to attend tbo sorviccs 
of the Church of ICnglanil, and to woai’ tlio snr- 
pUce of a sliideiit—both of wliicii ho considered 
eminently papistical—but, along with some com¬ 
panions who bad also become Quakers, he attacked 
several of bis fellow-stmlents, and tore the obnoxious 
robes from tlieiv bacUs, For tliis unseemly jivo- 
ceduro Penn was expelled from the nnivorsity. 
His father was so excessively annoyed at his con- 
dnet that ho gave liim a tlirasliing, and turned him 
one of doors; but lie soon afterwards relcntc'l, ami 
sent Ills son to travel on tlio Continent, in Llio Inmo 
tliat change of scene and tlie gaiety of Frcncli life 
would altor tbo bent of his mind. Tlioy failed, 
however, to ellect this, but tlio voutli certainly 
aeijuii-ed a grace and snavity adnvesB that ho did 
not before possess. In JGUOtho admiral sent liiin 
to Tveinnd to look after Uis estates in the couulv of 
Cork, which Penn did to his father's conip'lobo 
salisfactlon: for in matters of Imsiness Uo was tw 
practical an Englishman as in religion ho was an 
out-and-out mystic. In the city of Coik, however, 
he again fell in with Tlioma-s Loo, an<l foratteiuliiig 
a /iuakcr meeting was, along with oihoiH, im. 
prisoned by Lb© mayor, bub was inimcdiiuoly idLor- 
wanls released on annealing to tlio lord pi'e.i«itloiu 
of the Council of M\ini*ter, who ^Yas pevHOindlv 
acrpiaintcd with lihn. On his return to England, 
Penn «ncl his father again (luavrolUid, hccauso the 
‘conscience' of the former would not allow him to 
take oil Ilia hat to miybody--not even to the king, 
the Diiko of York, or the admiial )dm.so]f. Pmin 
was again turned out. of doniR hy |ii>j pcrli/i,,K l,(>F!tv, 
butiifi.siiredlvpi-ovokcil paient. Tlio mother, how. 
over, stepped in, and smoothed mattere ho far that 
lenn was nno\ved to reburii liomo, and tbo adnural 
oven exerted liis influence with the goverjnnunt to 
Nvrnk at bin ami’s atteiulaneo at the illegal con¬ 
venticles of the Quakers, wliio.Ii nothing would I 
induce Uun to give up. \\\ 1\o\vcvv,y, ' 

blii-owii into the Tower, on account of a publication 
eiititlwl J7n; Smidt/ FonnthtU'on iu which i 

no attacked the ordinary dnetriiios of the 'J'rinity, 
Uoda ‘satisfaction’ in Llio death of Christ, and ins- 
tilication by tlio imputation of Christ’s riglituons. 
ne.ss. Hhilo in prison ho wrote the most famous 
^d popular of his books, jYo Crosa, no Ci-on-ii; and 
J)tHoccnc» witlt her Open /'Vice, a vimUoation of 
imnself that contrihnted to his bbomtion, wlddi 
was ohfcamol tln-ougli the intcrferGiico of tlio Ibiko 
of York. In JHcptcmhev 1H70 Admiral rmin died, 
leaving lius son an e.state of £1500 a year, together 
With claims upon gor erimionb for £10,000. In 1G71 
tlie upnglit but inconigihlo ssectavy was again com- 
imttea to tlio J ower for preaching ; tlio Conventielo 
Act did nob toneb the case, hut, ns he refueed to 
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talcQ tliG oaLli of alle^jianco, Jie M-aa sent to Newgate 
for six-monfcijs. Hero lie wrote four treatises; one 
of thorn, Giititlecl The Great Cause of Libert}/of Cou- 
scieme,^ is nn athniraljlo defence of tUo doctriiio of 
toleration. Aftor regaining liLs lifierty he visitecl 
Holland anti Geruittiiy for the ntlvtinccinciit of 
tiiialcoiisin. The rrince.s.s-Palafcine JSIizabetli, tlio 
granddaughter of James I., showed liiin iiarticular 
favoair. On liis return ho inariied, in the licginiiing 
of 1672, Gulietma Maria Springett, daughter of Sir 
William Hpringetb, and for sonio yeaw thereafter 
continued to propagate, hy preaching and AiTiting, 
the doctrines of Ida sect. 

Circiiinsbances having turnod his attention to the 
New World, ho in 1681 obtained hum the eiorni, 
in lieu of his inonotniy clinni upon it, a grant of 
territory in North America. Penn wanted tu call 
it Sylvanifi, on account of its forests, but the king 
(Oliiirlea II.) insisted on the prefix Penn in honour 
of liis fatlier. His great desire was to estahlhsh a 
home for his co-religionists in tlic distant West, 
where they might preach and practise their con- 
victiouft in unmolested peace. Penn, with aeveraA 
friends, saileil for the Delaware in Sepbemher 16S2, 
was well received by the BOttlera, and in October 
held his famous intorview with the Indian tribes, 
under n largo olm-brco at Sliackaina.voii, afterwards 
Kensington, and now a part of Philailclnlilo. Ho 
planned and named the city of Philadelphia, and 
for two years governed the colony in the wisest, 
mn.sb henovolont, and liberal manner. Not only 
(Quakers, but porsccuted members of other religious 
seets fionght refuge in his new colony, where from 
the fust tiro piincijilu of toleration was established 
by law. 

Towards the end of the reign of Charles II. Penn 
returned to England to exert himself in favour of 
Ills persccutod brothren at home. HU iiilluoneo 
with James II.~an ohl friond of his father’s—was 
so jireai that many people never ic\t tjnite 
sntisllcd ahoiU tlio nature of their reUvtioas. Tlio 
Bvxsniciou, liowever, that Penu allowed hiiuseU 
to lie used os a tool by the court is not jiislilicd 
hy any known facts, and Macaulay—who with an 
ungracious animosity has urged the view of hie 
compliulty in some of the dUgrncofuI iucidents that 
followed Monmouth’s vobollion—ims been eoiivictwl 
of haste and inaccuracy in several important par¬ 
ticulars, Ac anyrato, his exertions in lavonrof the 
Ounkors were so far successful that in 1086 a pro- 
clainatiou was Issued to release all persons im¬ 
prisoned on account of their rollgtous upiniuiis, ami 
inoro than 1200 (‘Jimhei sj wore set free. In the April 
following Jaine.s issued an edict for- the lepenl of all 
roligums test.s mid penalties, but the »in.«s of Non- 
confoi'iiiUts inistrusted lii.s sincerity, and refused to 
avail themselves of it, After the accession of the 
Prince of Orange o-s William III. Penn was twice 
accused of treason, niul of corresponding with the 
exiled nionaicli, but was aenuitted. In 1600 he 
was cliaiged with conspiracy, but was not iirrcsted. 
Novevtliolcss, in the following year, the charge was 
ronewed. Nothing a])peai3 to have beon done for 
some time, but Penn at last, through the Iciudly 
ollkes of ids friends, I,ocke, Tillotson, and others, 
had the niattoi' thoroughly investigated, and he 
was linnlly and honourably Jicqnitted in 1693. In 
1092 he had been deprived of hU goverinuent, but 
it was restored to him in 109J-. In the latter year 
Ills wife died, and Penn published n memoir testify¬ 
ing to her great virtues; but in less than two years 
lie inavried again, his second wife being Hanuidi 
Callowlull, of'llristol, a Qnakei'Imly. In 1699 he 
paid a second visit to the New World, wliere 
Peiuisyh’ania recpiired his ]n'e.seiico to restore peace 
and order aftor the arbitrary Ijchavionr or Ids 
deputy. Ills stay, which lasted two ycai'a, was 
marked by many usofni moa-snres, and by elVorts to 


ameliorate the condition of both the Indians and 
Negroes. He deinirtcd for England towaids tlie 
end of 1701, lonvinij the nmuagenient of Ids aflaiis 
to ail agent named Ford, whoso villainy virtually 
ruined Penn. When the lugiie died lie loft false 
claims si^'ainst his master, wldcU Penn vefviscd to 

{ lay, allowing hiiiiself to bo thiwvn into tiie 
•"leetiii 1708. His friends afterwards procured his 
release, biiii nob till his constitution uas fatally 
impaired; for the last live years of his life his 
mciiiorj' and understanding were greatly weakened. 
He died at lluscombc, in llorkshire, July .SO, 1718. 
The proprietary clniius of his de.scoii(lniits wore 
lionght up hy a pension of £4000, wliicii in 1884 
was coinniiibJd (m-c Pexsioxs). 

Sco NacAuky’s Hislory of Jin{il(ind, nail J. Pngot's 
Iiiquirg into the Etidcnee of th( Churries brought fry Lord 
jl/iiMidaw against Pcn)i (1858) | tlio Life pre¬ 

fixed to his collected works (2 vob. 1726), mid to later 
iasiics of 'BolecC works;’ and idvcs by Olarlisuii (1840), 
Hcpwortli Dixon (new cd. 1866), llobcib J. Burdette 
(New York, 1882), and Stoughton (new eil, 1888). 
Pcimallsni. See Fagoing. 

PoiMiniiic.s. Sec Pst;i;Dox\'.Ms. 

PeiillAiit, Thomas, traveller, was born of a 

f ood old Welsh fnmilj' at Downing, near Holywell, 
'lintshiro, 14t!i Juno 172G, and was educated at 
MTe.xIiani, Fnlhani, and Hadley, In 1744 he went 
up to (iwcen’s College, Oxford, hut he left M'ifchmit 
taking a degree, having meanwhile, in 1740, ridden 
down into Cornwall—the liist of hi.s many tours. 
These hiclnded visits to Ireland (17oi)j the Cou- 
tinenb (1766), whorp he made the acnuaintance of 
llulfon and Voltaire; Scotland (1769 and 1772), 
which 'was then,' lie says, 'almost os unknown 
as Kamchatka, hut ever since lias been inontUe 
with .soubliern visitants;’ and tlio Isle of Man 
(1774), besides rambles through England anil his 
native prlncijiality. lie marrietl twice, in 1759 
and n"7 ; wan made member oi the Itoynl Hociety 
of Upsala, an F.li.S,, and an LL.D. of Oxford; 
and died at Downing, 16th Uecember 1708. 

From boyhood a naLnvalist, for yeara a cori'e- 
aiioiulenfc of Linmous, Pennant puLlisliod Bntish 
Zoologxj (1765-77), British Qnadx'upeds (1771), 
ArctieZoologij (1783 ^f London (1700), &c.; 

but to-day he is chieily voiticni- 
bered by iii.s I'oui's in Hcotlund 
(3 vols. 1771-73) ami Walos (2 
vols. 1778-81), the former of 
which works extorted from 
Joliu-son the ntlmissiun : ‘ He's 
a tl'/iig, sir, a aor? dog; but 
he’s tlie heat tmvclter I ever 
read ; he olwerves more things 
than any one else does.’ 

Sob tlio amusing ii^erni-y Life of 
Ike tale Tliomaa Pennant, Esq., \y 
Hitnaelf (1793), and tlio inonroir 
jirufixcd to ProEcasov Rhys’s edition 
of tlio JV>Kr« in iVaUs (3 vols. 

CarnarTOii, 188,3). 

Pciiiiat'iilDi an intere.atLng 
animal whose quill or feather- 
like appeiuauce ia suggested 
hy the title and by the popular 
name Sea-ircn. It is one of the 
Alcyoiiariaii Aetinozoa, in the 
Siaiiio snh-class iis Uead-nicn'B 
Fingcm, Ited Coral, Uorgonia, 

&c. Olio spocie.s {P. /dtos- Ventral yTow of Pen- 
phorea) is not uncDinmon at natula phospliorea 
moderate dcjitlis (o.g. 20 (ahoiitoiie-lmlfnnt- 
fathoms) round Hrilish coasts, urn) size). 

It consists of a basal .stallc, by 
wliicIi the animal ia probably li.xed upright in tlie 
mud, and of a free axis bearing numcvbus polypes. 
'The whole length is about 4-6 inches ; tlie colour is 



Fig. 1. 



30 pe^^nine alps 

<lce(i reU, flml ilue to smculea of lime; 

tlie liviiicr animal is bi-iglitly iihosiilioiesceiit. Ihe 
f,talk ia leally n tube, ami can be soinewliat m- 
tlatcil; tlic I'olyiiorf are fused toi»elbei- in sets of u 
dozen ov so ul» oaeli side of fcliQ axis- Tliese fused 
ivQts form a sei'ie.H of pniallel lenv-es, somewliat like 
the barbs of a fcatber. The median paib of Llie 
axis also bears rmliinentary asesual ]M)lypes 
I'winds’) wbieb arc nut fused. The whole axis 
ig supported by a iii'iiily-calcified internal stem. 




C'ro?fl soQtion of tlio axis ami one ‘leaf' set of fused 

Polypes (idler Maraliall). 'Xlio most ventral polj-po 

M longest nui] oldest' 

Tiie sexes aio separate. Anions related foruiH 
VivHultivia, FuiiicnlVua, and lleniiTa arc iu)i>ortant. 
^co llcpori OH Pcntwiuliiiu, by A. Millies Marshall 
and ’Vi’. l\ MnTHhaU (Birnihiglnvtn, 1882). 

PciULliiC All»s< SeeALi‘.s. 

PciiiLliic KniigO. See GitiiAT Bbit.vin, Vol. 

V. \\ m. 

Pcimoil] a einalli pointed or swallowdiiilcd 
flngj boine ny a niedltcval kuigUi ou his lance. 
Pol" pennant, ns well us pennon, sec Flag. 

Pcilli.sylvntiifl* since 1S30 the second in popu¬ 
lation of tne Uiiiteil. States of Ameiicn, is in shape 
a jtArnllelogram, lying almost on- uprUsht iwu niD.a 
tirely between 42^ mid 39" 43' 2(i" i‘y j. n. Lippmcvit 
N, lat. (Mtwon and Lixon’.s Line, compAnj-. 

and between tlie inemitav W-ehaped Dela* 
wave Ilii'or nnd 80® 31' 30' >V. long. It is about 
IbO ittllfls wide and 302 wiles long from east to 
west; in men (-15,215 srj. m.) it is the twenty- 
eigiith state ol tlie Union. In the mwth-weslern 
cornet a triangukar section extends to 42* 15' N., 
fiirniiug jjart of the weatevu boundary of New 
York, and giving Pennsylvania about 45 miles 
of const on Lake Erie, with an excellent harbour 
nt Ene. 

The Appalachian (d-v.) syslcm of iiion])tnin.s 
cios.ses Pennsylvania troin iimth-east to south¬ 
west. It here altirins its greatest breadth, but 
none of tlie ridges reach any jneab altitude, tliongli 
a few peaks among the -iUIegfuinie.s attain a liuiglit 
of more tliiiii 2oU0 foot. Between the Bine or 
Kitlatinny Mountains on the east and the higher 
Alleghany range on the ivesb lie nnnieroiis niiiun- 
foiest'clad chains, interspersed witli j)ictures<jiie 
valleys, nnuiy of tliem veudered exceedingly fertile 
by tlie liine.iloiie be*! wliicli prodnccs tliejr soil. 
The siiiface of the state U naturally divided into 
three sections, the low di&trict south-east of the 
mmialftinH, the inountaimnja vegiow, and the broken 
hilly plateau in the west. The triaiigiilur south- 
eastevn part of the state eonMsts of a namnv level 
plain near the IJclanare Uiver, wltli an elevation 
of not move than 100 feet uhove the fieo, merging 
into ft iiiglier rolling rcKion which extends to the 
base of the mnantnins. i'roni Canada to the soutli- 
orn limit of the Appalachians extends an almost 
cuntinuoii.s valley, lying ea.sb of the main ranges, 
ftnd separated from the coast region by the skirting 
south-eastern ridge. Tliis ‘greatvallev’istliroiigli- 
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out its whole extont proteeteil by a southorji or 
eastern wall, except in ronnsylvania, where, 
through a hroakof about 50 miles, tlie Ciiinbor- 
land Valley is without a harrier Loivard tlio .sea, 
and the fertile calcareous soil s])rciul.s out over 
Lancaster and parts of Yoilc, llerlcs, and Chester 
counties, making this one of the hc.st fariiiiiig 
regions of the country. The mountain region 
covei-s a helfc whieh in nlacem is more than 100 
miles in width, and cmliraceK about one fourLli 
of the area of the state. IMorc than twenty ranges 
have been iiniiicd, and tlie wlinle region is justly 
celebrated for jts scenery. Tlie rivers have in 
various places cut gaps through the ridges, lliiis 
alVoTilhig iMifiSftgcs for travel aim commovee. ^iuuy 
of these water-gaps are exceedingly pictiircsftuu, 
and are niucli visited by tourisls, The western 
plateau region comprises about onc lmlf the area 
of the state; ib is crossed by a few ridges, contains 
some iflolateti peaks, and is ileeply furrowed by 
watercourses. Mucli of this section is heav’ily 
woodctl. 

The geology of Pennsylvania is parfcioulavly 
rcmarkaldo on account of the great tlcvolopment 
' of the diireront periods of the Paleozoic era, 'Die 
foriuatlons in tlio south-eastern part of tiio state 
are in dispute, hut Ihe vicinity of Philadelphia is 
generally oxlmitted U» he Aioliteau, aud a littlo 
farther north is a heit of Quaternary alluvium. 
The Silurian dc^iosits, which cutcnd along the Hud¬ 
son Ktver in Now Yorlc, continue into Ponnsylvaiiin 
and form the Kiltatinny ^^ountainH, The Hevoniun 
area of Now York also covers a l_argo jiai't of the 
northern and uorth-cnatcvn portion of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. IVest of tlio Kittatinnies tlio niouiitiiiufl 
present alternate Silurian and Dcvonitin forma- 
tioiis. West of the Ailcghanics, throughout the 
great hituminoiis coalhelus, tlio rocks are mainly 
congloinei'ate. Tlio inonntnins and the wcslorn 
plateau region wore originally liiglily olovuted 
tracts, and have snn'ered to a vast extent from 
erosion. They liave contribiiletl nearly all tlio 
material for Imilding up the lowland veglouB of 
Now Jersey, DelftWftro, Maryland, aud virginift, 
anti for the formation of the Ijower Mississippi 
valley. The geological disturliances liavo been 
gi-eatc»b and moat fveciuent in the eastern part 
of the state, wheie the beds of anthracite eoiil 
occur at all angles and in some cases in a veriical 
position, wliereos the bitnminouH coal-beds of tlie 
western held are nearly horizontal. The brealcing 
of the strata and the enormous ]ireHsuro to which 
the ciustern coal-deposits have been sulijectcd Iuih 
resulted in giving Penn.sylvauia tlio most valunlilo 
anthracite basins of the country. It is a notalilo 
fact that the perecnlage of gas in tlio coal rognliirly 
IncrcaHca fmiii the eastern ranges to tlio western 
coaI-ineafiures._ Although Pennsylvania is one of 
the lichest iiiineral regions of tlio uovld, thorc is 
no department of her miueval wealth in which sho 
excrcusessucli exclusive control as in her deposits 
tif authraeite c<»at. The hituiuinoua coal is esi'-el- 
Jenb in ipiality and variety, and tho amount is pmc- 
tically mexUaustihle, hut the westBrn coalladds 
are only iiart of a vast deposit wliicli o.xtonds west¬ 
ward ami southward into adjoining stales. Tlie 
iron ore which hits contributed so niatorially to 
her wealth and pio.s]icrU 3 ’ is mined from an ex¬ 
tensive Ijolfc which reaches on the nortli to Cianada 
aud on the south to Alabama. Even the iiuLruloum 
and natural gas which are .siicli important products 
of we.stern Pennsylvaiiia are found in other sec¬ 
tions; blit as yet her anthracite conl basins ale 
without a rival. 'Die unthracite tract covers an 
area of 472 atp m,, mul is situated in the higlilaud 
district hetwcGii tho Delawaro nnd Suannehanna 
rivers. The most impoitnut doiKisits lie iu tlivoo 
great fioUls, known aa tlic souChern, middle, and 
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novtlievn (ields. IL ia eatunaLed tliab Anth an out- 
])iib of 100,000,000 tons per year tho nntliroeite 
mines would nob be oxhausfcd for two ceiitnries. 
Ab pi'Gsenb the nioductiou ia about one-third of 
that eatimate, rittaburgh is tlie centre of tlio 
bitiiniiiious region, and fcho aimual production is 
about 25,000,000 bona. Tho proximity of coal and 
iron in such vast quantitioa has made Pennsyl¬ 
vania a great mining and nmiiufnctnring stote. 
Tliongh c(iual]ed or surpassed by Michignii in the 
milling of iron ore, Peiiuaylvania still leads in the 
niamifacbnre of pig-iron. 

The suceesafnl boring for Petroleum (q.v.) in 1859 
produced an oxcibeniGiib wliicli was not surpassed 
oven by blie discovery of gold in California. Pm- 
tunes were made and lo&b in a day. The mining 
Ilf petrolonm and tho niamifnctui-e of tlie vwious 
articles prodiieed from it have ci'catcd now and 
important industries. The utilisation of natural 
gas for lieatiiig and inannfnctnring pinpascs lias 
also greatly mollified methods of living in western 
Pennaylvania, Gold, silver, copper, and tin exist 
in Penn.sylvania, bub not in inlying quantities, 
thougli copper is mined to a liimteil e.xtenb in 
Montgomery comity. Thevo are large zlue-\vorU« 
ab South lioLldelicm, and nickel is obtained in 
Lancaster county. 

The eastern part of tho state i«di*aiiicd by the 
IJolawaie and Us tribiuai'ie.s tlio ScImyUdll and 
Lcliigli. The Susquehanna, witit its ailiucnts the 
North Ihauch, the We&b iiranch, and tho ‘bcan- 
tifui Juniata,’ ocenpioa tho central ditilim"© area. 
Tho Siisquobanna is too vapid and too slmllow for 
navigation, but it is need for llnaeiiig quantities of 
timber, and coal, liinibcr, and other products arc 
cavriud by tho canals along its banks. A ]>orbion 
of tho north-western rogloii boiongs to the valley 
Ilf tlio Gwnofioo, but tlio greater part of western 
Pennsj'lvnnia is drained by the Allegliany and 
Monongrtliolft livers, uiiich, imitiiig at Pittsbmgh 
to form tho Ohio, fui'insh Uie state with a great 
higliway of Udand navigation. Pennsylvania lavs 
now ill operation 8500 iiiile-s of railmad, and ncaily 
800 miles of canals. 

In tlio mountains and wooded sections tlie 
smaller wiki animals are stilt abuudaiit. The 
panther, wild cat, and black bear are occasionally 
seoii, and in some places the deer and wild turkey 
arc not nncoiniuoii, Tlio climate is healthful, but 
subject to extremes, and much modified by diircr- 
encos of elevation. Ileavy snows full on the moun¬ 
tains in winlBi'p and the rivors of the western half 
of tho state are often flooded in sjmng and siuiiiiicr 
(see e.g. Johnstown). Nearly one-foiirtli of the 
state is wooded 5 lumbering is one of the sources 
of wealth in the north, anafarfclier south and Avesfc 
are great forests of lieiuloek, whicli inaiiitain some 
of tho largest tanneries in the world. Tn the Pocono 
swamiis ami plateaus, between the Wyominc and 
KiLtaliuiiy Mountains, tho virgin groivtli of beech 
is known ns the ‘Sliades of Death? Tlie soil, ex- 
copb in tho nioniUains, is ricli and fertile. Agri- 
cuUuve is a leading occuiiation, and in many ci’ops 
Pennsylvania liohTs a high rank. Tho iiiountoin 
regions and the M'ostorii plateau aro well suited for 
grazing, and tlio horses, cattle, aheep, ami dairy 
lU'Qilucts aro noted for Llioir excellence, The most 
important iiuhistrics of Pennsylvania aro mining 
and manufacturing. Tho aiiioiint of raintal in¬ 
vested is greater than in any other state, and in 
tliG value of her niamifactnred products Pennsyl¬ 
vania is sur]>iis.sed only by New York. Her com¬ 
merce, boLli foreign and domestic, is very e.\tenaive. 
SbipbnihUng is an iiitorest of importance; river- 
steamers are built ab Pitt-sbui-gh, and the perfec¬ 
tion readied in tho construction of iron steam¬ 
ships on the banks of the Delftwavo has gii’on to 
that stream the title of the ‘ Clyde of America.’ 


/T/sfory.—The fimt iieniiaiicnt sottleinenC in tho 
state was made in 1043 by .SAveclcs, at tlic present 
site of Chester, Tlieir colony of New Sweden was 
twelve years later ctmqiveved by tlie Dutcli. 
In 1664 the bhiglisli obtained pos.sof>»ioii, and the 
temtorj' now called Peiiii«.vlvauia was in 1681 
maiited by Charles II. to William Penn (q.v.). 
The friendly rclatiou-s already exi.sLing lictwcen the 
Avhitcs and the Indians were re-established by Perm 
by a treaty, which was faithfully ob.eerved l»y hntli 
parties for more than fifty ycar>. During the Preneb 
and Indian wars, however, and again during the 
war of the revolution, the frontier .settlements Aveie 
attacked. In the stnigglo for independence and 
in the civil war Pennsvlvaiiia tonka prominent part, 
and witnes.sed a luimuer of tlio most fniuons battles 
and events connccteil Avith oadi. Schools Avere 
c-slahlishcil hy tlie onrliu-st settlers, and a sy.stein 
of education formed part of the original sclicnic of 
govcrnineiit prcpareil by William Pomi. The niib- 
iic Hcliotds now are attended by over a million 
pupils, and there arc more than tAventy univer- 
sitie.s and colleges in the state. A system of 
Soldiers’ Oiplian Schools was established in 1805, 
and tlieve arc numerous other charitable nntl edu¬ 
cational institutions. There is a laigo foreign 
element In the impnlation j many ui tlio ininciti 
and ironAvorkersj esneciiilly, are of Iri.sli, Hun¬ 
garian, and Italian nirDi, and seiioiis liota have 
not seldom occurred (see also Molly M.tfiuinits). 
Among the fju-mcis a very largo propm-tion are 
of Gorman descent, and still speak tlic patois 
known ns ■ Pennsylvania Dutch.’ This belongs to 
the South German dialects, and is most closely 
related to the Pfdlziscli; it preserves many old and 
curious GcnnAii woids, but is alao interspersed 
moro or less witli CTCvnianised English words, 
accoiding to the locality. Tlieie ate pevliapstAvo 
million people around riiilailelphia ana New York 
who speak the iHttcis; and in the country fioiith- 
east 01 tho Allcghnnlcs they liavc their own dia¬ 
lectal newspapeiB. HpeeiiucuB (spelt phonetically{ 
of the dialect may bo given i 'Ich triiik tsclienerh 
rooter woi’ (I generally drink reel wine); ftiitl 
“s AA'Cttoi* 183 db- gants daalc scliee gwest’ (the 
weather has been line tlio entire day). See Prof. 
S. y. Haldemao'a Pcwwswfrnnjo/Jidcft (1872) 5 also 
A. J. Ellis’s Ewhj ExHjush J’fon»«ci«fjoa (part iv. 
1875). 

The state contains sixtv-seveii counties, and re- 
turns twenty-eight menibevs to congress. Phila¬ 
delphia, the metropolis of the state, is the leading 
maiiufacburing city of the Union ami ranks tliim 
in population. Among otlicr important cities, 
besiues Pitteburgh and Alleghany, w'liich fniiu in 
all their interests a .single coimnniiiby, arc Ilan is- 
burg, the capital (po}>. 1890, 40,221), Scranton 
(83,460), Retwiing (68,026), Erie (39,109), Wilkes 
IW-rc (37,ti51), Laucaater (32,080), Altoona 
(30,269), William.sport( 27,107), Allen town (25,183), 
York (20,849), Chester (20,167), &c. Pop. of the 
state (1800) 602,365; (18-10) 1,724,033; (1880) 
4,282,891; (1800)5,238,014. 

Penny (A.S. pening or ponUng; apparently 
freinjMOid, ‘a pawn,' Ger. p/und, Lafc, jjannm), a 
llritisli coin, first mentioned in the laAvs of Iiia, 
king of the \Yest Saxons, about the clo.se of 
Hie 7th ccutury, It avus at this time a silvoi' 
coin, and Aveiglied about 22i troy grains, being 
thus about jiutli of tho Saxon pound-weight. 
This relation to tho pound-weight ie evidently 
derivctl from the usage of the early Franks, who 
rotaiiieil the Roman diA'isiou of the libra into 20 
solidi, and tlie solidm into 12 denani (the donarina 
being thus the 240tli part of the libra or pound). 
See aTaiuc. Halfpence and farthing-s were not 
coinetl in Englaiul till tlie time of Edward I,, 
)mt the practSe previously prevailed of so deeply 
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U.C ueiinv with a cross mark that the shoUerea inlet of the Atlaalic Oce^v 

Sih'il’ SSilIlKf ceft^e’rt To ?i“cE.e5 anil imvi^lSo fo^ 

viiniov iLi\wo\(\ YI., ao'i i^inifl^ovuueii uvvlev from its iiioutlu iUc claef tiftda w in liim )c . 
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,t«ir It was maae vey hma am. tni.i. ij™*; tl.- ,,of‘ftiasnoy Collc^o, fonndcrl 
liyroyal lii/ai/ut a si-mes ol j5/ack Angiistinian C!mioii»; 

.V.), a native of Iuut>i*o ruul wesievn Asia, rnhwo o! Urn hiHhov« lixeWv, 

ttbumlaiit 111 Ibiig- jf 0 i«iibonriiiif aunirios snpi’Jy tlio fiinioiiH rctu’.yii 
^ huid fttul in «)me the materia) of WatoiOoo Die 

t>ntiH of IrelaiKl, luA pocUs, ami otliei great iniblic \voi'U«; 

\ rovinu wild m scot- jjesiiics «oino maiinfiictiireH of 

.1“”' iitinev, woollen cloth, guniiowtler, fie, Jrcoriior- 

^ thnf «n>wi' there fa y j ,„os it was tnkon by Fairfax In lU-lU. 

\ Toi). (1861) 3959; (1851)310(3, 

Y (innUttw. itenjoya *7’f'M 

I a hkh iiooulai- re- l-scambia county, i-loriiliv, 1» 214 Julies bj niil 
I • • ^ ‘V. - liNK. of Nerv Olienns, 0)1 tlio west shore of a (leoi' 



n!(nm*'tmii^ Uit ^iio buy oj'cnhjK into the <-!wlf of Mexico, Tlio oivtnmco 
ilopomIcnJo may be is cIcfoiulmHy I’ort AlcRoe and T orb riclfotiN, tbe 

lOaced hi Itsollicncy hitter on l>wita l<o>a Iwaudi auu uoai by w Uie 
The name nemivroytti Pensacola navy.yard, with, a nuirinG bo»imal and 
i-. Kiveii ‘in North barracks. Poiipacolacontainsfoiindiiosaiulluniijor 
America to a Miiall and planing nulls, and sbtes Iwgo b^nvnUtJCH of 
lifaiit, IIcdeouHt imlc- yellow pine.. It was settled Iv the fepanmixln before 
ii.- wruk Aru>i,>,. !%•) l>i- 1 Ln Ifi-i ibli fi'oin 1703 to ]7SL 


IViniyukyal idfoidio piiityMt,,*}. dome»Uc ineiliclw, Pciishiir.st, avlllayo of Kent, 4 mUch. S\V, n? 

in Llic/onnof iiwami TimbridHo j pop. 1673. I’en.slmi'ob rlaoo was Llio 
im'ibUin, to promote [lerspiiatlon ami ns an cm- birtbplace ot Sir I’Idlip Sidney and A1(,'01 'JK)ii 
iueiifli;uguc. Sidney. 

Penny WmUliiijj.s w-ii.H the nnmo };iveii to Pciislonnry, the name formorly ;?ivoii to the 
loilivii mavrkiye ceveiiiomals In Scotland at which svmlicov logal (alvisec in every iiiijun taut town of 
tlie invited gne.ds made contrilnifcioii»« jn money ttoUatid, Uccanso iccciviny a sidiuy ov vonf-Um; 
(iiGliioiii more tlian Is. each), to pay the gcimml and, tlariny tb« lejmblir of tlio Unit.ml NotiiDi'liiinl.s, 
cspeiv'e-i, and leave over a small snm’ whkh ■wonhl ttic state siccvetavy lot the province of Holland was 
iniUt tJie newlviiiai'i'icd pair hi fnnnsbiiig their called/lOffda/fCua/OMHiij.'—ICiiglislicd by SlaLO l*en- 
thvolliiig. Tills jiiactic'c, now largely disused. Was woiiiiry, or, moio commonly. Grand VonKioiiaiy. 'I'lie 
prevalent ill t!kel7tU ecatury; and, cis loading to lArnudl'ensioanvy bad no volein tbuasseinlAy oHlm 


the invited gne.Hts made contrilnifcioii»« jn money ItoUatid, Uccanso receiving a sidiuy or ponf-iou; 
(jicldoiii more tlian Is. each), to jiny the gcneml and, daring tb« rejniblir of tlio Unit,ml NotiiDi'liiinl.s, 
espeiv'C-i, and leave over a small snm’ whkh ■wonbl ttic state siccvetavy for tiic province of Hollinid wai^ 
n‘'''Uti tJie newlviiiai'i'icd pair hi fnniisbiiig their called—ICnglislicd by Slate l*cn- 
tlwolliiig. Tills jii'actic'c, now largely disused, was woiuiry, or, moro commonly. Grand UonKioimi'y. 'I'lie 
prevalent ill tlkelTtU century; and, cis loading to Grnudl'viuAonnvy bad no volein Ibnasseinbly id Ibn 
‘profane iiiiustvi;lsiug and proinihcnous dancing,’ states, and could'only bring forwai'd tlie HiibjooLs of 


%vii» denounced by an Act of the GcJieral AsseinWy, di^ciis-ion. Ho, lickwok cr, oobocted tbo votes, wi'ol o 
11)45, as well iv- by mniicroiw acts of prciibyteries tlie decrors, read the letters addves'iud to tUc hlates, 
and kirk-.‘,e.'HifuiH about tliesinikc pBviod. condiii'toi) aegotiatinn.s witli foreign amlkas^adot.s 

Vcnny>M>rt, alvalling bsfvbix.iniii-itt Cjjmbaf- and ministers, and tooU cliargo of tlio revomes of 


«('/'<<), witli iontiili-]i reniforin leaves, often cnl- 
liviitud in baiiging-lja.sket^ Mai.sli or Water 


the province, and wbalever elsu porliiincd to ils 
Welfare. The ollice was abolislietl in 1795, after 


IViiTi.v'voil is a name ui^cil lor any .speoic-s of tiie ih*’ corujucst of llvdlnwd by Ukv. Uvc-wciv vcvolw 
iniibcllifeioiis gcim-i Hyilroeolyle, low herbs with tjoiiistH. Olden JJavnnveklL, Pc Witt, and Hein- 
VfinndUb leaves, growing in maVdiy places. fiins were the most eoiobrated holdoi's of tins olliue. 

I’CHOb'SPOf, a river ij Maine.^ The West PciiSioHS may Ito broadly divided into two 
liv.'iiifli I'if'L’.s near the Canadiari frontier, and Hows cIa‘-RC9—supojannuatiini al]ownncc.s ami vowiuds 


aad s-antiv-eas-t to wivevc it inccls Ibo lov Biwcial services. In Great nritain a «nni of 

hrjiijcli Or Seboojs Jlii'cr, Afteiwnwk itii coniwe is i'I,SOO,000 per utiunui is reqaired for snpcvauiiniv 
toutli soutli-wc.st to Uoiiobscot Hay, n broad and lion in the varioiiR deparlincnl.s of stale, including 
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the coHsnlar, tliploiniLtic, ami colonial serriccs, 
'['he miiiibor of these nciisioiiei-s in 1889-90 woa 
S'ioa, and the grants for tiieni are in lli© eati- 
iiiatcs cMasoil among 'Non-elicctive ami charitable 
services,’ The iicnsions gianted from the Civil 
List (q.v.) arc altogether on a dillereiib footing 
froni those in tlic civil bcrviee, winch lust are part 
of the coiKlitioii of einplayuieut, ami me tlnus 
soniowhab in the nature of ilcfcrreil pay. Of the 
same nature is the retired pay of nrniy and navy 
oHicer.s, as \vcll as the acrvice-penbions to holdiers 
and senniGn, Pensions to the M'idon-s and oln'ldren 
of deceased .servants of tlio state nro often granted 
under the tonn of ' coinpassionaLe allowances.' Tho 
enoJinous cliaincter of tlic buideii of the noii-e/Tcc- 
tiva scvviceft has given occasion fov mncli di^cu^- 
sioii, and lias called forth many suggestions. Tims, 
in tho session of 1888 a motion was caniotlin tho 
House of Ctniimons, the elfecl of which is toTCstriH 
the system of coniiJiilsovy retirement on pension 
of civil servants, TJio principle has lieeii laid down 
that olllcials no longer required in their own 
departinonts ^vlio arc still able and willing to ven¬ 
dor aovvioe for tho \mhUc money aliould he pro* 
yiilod with omptoyinent in other departments, 
instead of being forccil to liecoine iisoloss hurdoiia 
upon the connUy, Vornetiml pensions musL ho re¬ 
garded ns soiuowliat of an abuse of the principle 
upon which a state i-ewaixls good and faithfni 
soi'vants. The matter becamo the subject of 
a parliameiUary inquiry on tlie initiation of hir 
llradUvwglv in 1887. A. seleob committee was 
appointed, which, after taking eridonce of a 
curious and inteveHting kind, recoinmemled that 
no mure pensions or allowances should bo gTanteil 
in perpetuity. This coiuuiittoo also reported in 
favour of tho ahnlitiou of all sinecure olVices with 
snhu'ios but no dulios, and rccommondcd that all 
existing perjiotual pensions, allowances, and pay* 

I meutfi, and (vU hereditary otllcos, should ho deter* 

I mined and nholislicd, Iri coiuinutingsiich pensions 
It has been laid down as necessary to dillciontiatc 
I casoH of grnnls for actual s£n*vicc.s by tho original 
grantees, and cases of nievo gratuity. 'Where no 
service or merely nominal sorvico was rendered 
olclier by (lie present (lolder or the oiiginnl gramcc 
it W’as proposed that tlio payment shonhl in no 
I case conUuwc beyond tlic life of tho present Iiolrlcr. 
i In former eomniutations of perpetual pensions a 
scale of tweiity-sovoii years’ purchase was usitally 
adoplod. On or about this scale there were, lie- 
twoeii 1881 and 1887, 330 pensioiiH and allorvaiiccs 
of tlm annual value of £18,937 comnmteil for a sum 
I total of £527,933. Tho into was reported to be too 
high, and in the session of 1888 a motion was 
passed fov giving eft'eot to tho recommendation of 
tho select comniitteo, and for n return in detail of 
nil ontstajuliiig hereditaj’y pensions nnd the cir- 
cuin.stances in whieli tliey were granted. Pensions 
such ns those of ,£.1000 per annum to the Duke of 
Miu-lljorough, and of £6000 to Lord Nelson, and to 
tlicir heirs in jocipetiiity, are, of courae, well under¬ 
stood ns in return for ‘value received’ in special 
Hovviccft to tl»e state. The ol)}eetion to tlio priii- 
ciplo of Ihcin is that it Ls a burdening of posterity 
n’ltli pa>'ineiit for services rendered to one genom- 
tion. T'lie rewards for ilistingnished services should 
ho defrayed by the generation receiving tlie benefit 
of them, and should bo conferred upon tbe peisons 
wlio actually render them, cither in the form of a 
cajiitai sum down, or of a lifc-pciisiou only, 

Tlvcvc avo, a^ain, a uumbev of hereditary pensions 
conferred not for services, but ns solaii'mn for the 
loss of tho foes of abolislicd offices. Tims, when the 
olDees of Custos Hz-ovium nnd Clerk of the Juries 
wore abolish ed in 1837 the lioldei s were compensated 
with lioreditary pojisions of £780 each. These 
wore eoinmuteil on a basis of tw’onfcj’-sovcn yeaw* 
307 __ 


f nirclia^e. Ono of the nmiicioiis pcrquUite.s con- 
erred 1)3' Charles TI. on lii^s illegitimate son, the 
Dnke of Ctraftoii, was that of Oincer of tbe Pi]'Q, 
or Iloinenihvftiicei' of First Fruits and Tenth,s of tlie 
Clergy in the Court of lixeliequcr. This office was 
sold 1)3' the dulic in 1765, and wlicn the Ices wore 
aholishcil the liohler was cnniiiensatcd with a per- 
^tctoal i^cnsiou of £G2, 9s. 8d. A still laoro veiimrk- 
able case was that of the heveiUtaiy odicc of Ma-ster 
of the Hawks, gi-anteil by James’lT. to the Duke 
of St Alhans and ids hciv.s fov ever. The einolu- 
menta cottahted of £301, Is. 3rl, ns salniy, £200 for 
four falconers, £G00 f»n’ provision of hawk.«, and 
£182, lOa. for other piovisioiis—together, £1373, 
11s. 3il. This total was sub-scrjiicntly leiluced to 
£905, at which it -stood until comuJiited, in 1891, 
for £18,335, allhough there had been neitlier hawks 
nor falconers for many gonevations. A jieii-sion of 
£1600 per nnimm gvivuted in 1779 to WiUram Penn, 
the founder of Pennsylvania, nnd Ills hciirs for ever, 
was ill 1884 commuted for a ton yearn' anmiity of 
£12,790, eoii-sidered equivalent lo Lweiitv-scven 
yeai.-j’ pmcliase. In 16<(5 Cliavlos II. graiitcit to the 
Duke of Riclmioiul nnd hi.s l)eii'>? for ever a duty of 
one filiilliiig per ton on all coals o.xportud from tlie 
Tyne for consumption in Fiigland. One hundred 
yoav.s iMcv that chavgo was converted into a per- 
petuni pension of £19,000 (elmrgonble on the Con- 
«oIldatc<l Fund), uhich, again, was nftenvards le- 
deemed for £G33,.333, and invested in lands settled 
upon the dnke nnd his iieiis. The Duke of Hanhl- 
Ion, as Hercdilary ICceper of Holyrood, has an 
hcretlltrtry pension of £45, 10.^,,an(I fcfie do.scwitlaiita 
of theltcritabloUslievof Scotland enjoy one of £242, 
15s. These are a few o{ tho examples of a wliolly 
indefetmiblesystcni. There are also limited iicredi- 
tary pouslonsgranted for a certain number of lives, 
which are not so niijiistiriable, ns, for instance, the 
pension of£4009 to tnc Duke of AVollingtmi and two 
.sticccssoj’s, an<l the pension of £2000 to Lord Napier 
of Magdala aiul one succos.sor. In 1801 there were 
eight of these limited hereditary pensions in exist- 
once (viz. Lords Comljcnucvo, Gough, Hardius'e, 
Keane, Napier, liaglan, Seaton, and theDuke of Wel¬ 
lington), most of which were in tiie possession of 
tho lost holder. It is probable that this system 
of rewanl for military scri iccs w-ill also be discon- 
thmed. Pensions, but for life only, may be clninied 
■I))' minletei-a who have held office nuclei' the crown 
(not necessarily conthuioiif'ly) /or /our 3 ’eflf.s in the 
fvvtvt class (£Qfi0Ql, six yoava in tlio .second class 
(£1200), or ten yeai-s in the third clns.s (£800), 
The following is a suniiiiary of the total amount 
paid by' Great Britain in Bupeinnnua- 

tions, nnd conipas.sioiiatc allowances ; wc take thq 
ligui-es for the fiscal j-eav 1887-88, because that 
pcrioil coincides with the movement to terminate 
pcrpctu(«l pcnstOiis: 


Dcp.irttu«u(. 

Civil Service.. 

Anuy... 

Jv'nvy.... 

fertictnal nu4 Civil Llat.. 

ol 

Feii^Ioncn 

.36,800 

. 1,072 

.10,850 

AlVJMUt oS 
PltyillCIlta. 

£407,582 

3,780,282 

2,010,650 

431,003 

1.0S0,-144 

Tolal. 

.160,402 

£7,815,676 


In round uun\borf< the present outlay of the 
government of tlie United Kingdom in pensions 
and snperaiiiiuationa is 7i millions per annum, 
of wiiieli quite 6^ millions go to the nymy and 
riAvv, and form a prni)ev ite/ji in tbe co.9t of the 
QAtionnl defence, although probabl)’ capable of 
better distribution. It i« un open question how 
far the ‘remaining 2 millions may be wisely ex- 
lieniloil, but fov lioreditniy allou’aiicea the national 
accounts will not incur fresh charges, and existing 
chargas are being equitably extinguisheJ. 

Tue Indian List snows in tlie yew 1887-88 10,500 
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ijensioncirt dmwiiig £0,000,000, of which £2,500,000 
I)t0oii{,fs to the civil nml £3,500,000 to (lie military’ 
ilepaitnieiit. 

Army Pensions are tciiiiwiarily granfceil to 
officers of tlie nnny serdioly woiiiideil in nefcion ab 
tlic following rates, and if the vvomnl entails the 
Inf'S of an eye or liini), or an ctpiivalcut iiijuiy^ the 
l<eiiaioii may be made iJeiJnanent: Pield-jiiamlial, 
yenoi'ftl, or lieutenant-general commaiitling-iii-chicf, 
a special rate; licutonaiib-geneml, £*100 a 3 *ear; 
major-general or brigadier, £350 i colonel ov Uc«- 
tenant-eolonel, £300; major, £200; captain, £100; 
lieutenant and second-lieutenant, £70. These pon- 
Bions may be hold together with rctire«l nay (see 
IvETire-MeNtJ. If an injury of similar clinracter 
is received on duty, hut nob in actiim, a general 
ollicei- reeevves a special rate of pension ; a colonel 
or lieutenant-coJouel, £350 a year; a hmijoj*, £150; | 
a captain, £76; and a lieutenant or secotuldicn- , 
tenant, £50. Pensions arc also granted to the 
v\iclows of othcers dying in the service, at ratc.s 
varying from £-i0 cv year in the lowest rank to £120 i 
in tlio highest, subject to an increase of 50 per cent, 
if llie oIHcor is killed in action. Conipassioiialc 
allowance (£10 to £20, ticcovding to vankj is | 
granted to their sons if under Gightcou, ami to their I 
daughters it under twenty-one, incveitscd by 25 per , 
cent, if the father is killwi in action. On re* 
iiiania"e a widow forfeits her i>ciision, but on 
again uecoming a widow it way be restored if she 
is left in need. If the mother or .slstom of an olHcer 
killed in action were dependent upon him, com- 
passionate allowances may be granted to them. 

tVanwtt officers, alter more tlian twenty yeai-s* 
Hersice, may receive a pension varying from 3a. Od. 
to 5s. a day, aecovding to Icngtli of service, their 
widows £20, and tlicir children £5 a year, with 
ceMflin Ifaiitatiuns. 

No?i‘CO)nmissioncd officers and soldiers, whether 
European or natives, arcclassetl for peiLsion acconl* 
ing to rank and service in that rank, the highest 
daily late being 2s. Od. and the lowest Od. No 
soldier of less than foui teoii years'service is entitled 
to ft pension, except for Injuries sustained in action 
or ou duty, wlicu the rates vary from (id. to 33. a 
day, aceordinj' to rank, service, ©.vtoiit of the 
Injury, niid other con.«Ulerfttloiis, and the pension 
h not made ijcrmnnent until a mcdicnl board has 
Vroiionncttd the i»jury to be a pevuvauenb disability. 

A special peasion, in addition to any other, t)f £10 
Cl year is granted to eveiy Boldier who Jiae gained 
the Victoiiiv Cross, and mi addition of £5 is granted 
for each fiiithcv net of briwery. Medals, with 
ftunuities not exueeiliug £‘20, ui-o granted to soldicis 
lujovc the rank of corporal who have peifonned 
clistiiigiiislicd or montoiiniis services, and are 
Belectod by the oomniander-iu-chkf. Tbe-se amnii- 
ties are in addition to jicnsion. 

NCvVY Pen.sion.s weie liisfc instituted in the 
reigii of Williniu and Jlary; tho.se for ollicers may 
I be cJa^•‘iell as follows ; (iood-Beryico pCJwioiiv, CJicch- 
wieli Hospital pciiBiona, penMon-s lovwoniuU, and 
the ordimvvy pensimi tu wliu'h an ollicer may ho 
entitled on letiiemeiit, now known as retired nav. 
No ullicer i.s entitled to ii retiring peii-sion until he 
IS forty yoais of age; should he retire earlier he 
Tcccives mevoly the half-pay «f bis rani;. The 
amount of t)je retired pay depends imoii an ofliccrh 
rank, length of service, and age. The )iia.Kimum 
retiietl pay of an iidiiiiral is £850 ii your, for which 
(hilly yenis’ sca-Hcrvice as a commissioned ollicer 
IS ve(im.sitc ; he may in additicm liold a good-service 
pension of £;500a year. The tnaxiimiiii retired iiav 
^'’ith twenty-uine vcftrs’service, is 
i^i2o a year; Uiat of ieur-ftdmiral.H, with twenty- 
seven vpftTft sowii.o 4^'Rnfi. __ 


tenanla, with iiiueteen yoar.s’ .service, £300. The 
retired pay of officer.? of other hj'nneho.S' of tho ser¬ 
vice is calculated in the .same way, on length of 
service and age. TIic gooil-scwice ponslouH, so- 
called, consist of ten of £300 a year for ndmiral-'), 
whicli may he hold after retirement, mid of twelve 
of £to0 a year for captains; tliese last arc conferred 
on caplttiiis on the netive list, and are relinfjimhed 
wlicn tlieir lioldem nro promoted to vcav-iuhuival 
or retire. Pensions for wmiiuls arc conferred on 
otUcers and men; they range from small yearly 
Bums, according to rank of Iiulder and iiatiiro of 
woiuul, to a maximum of £200 a year. 

All scnnicn and marines arc entitled to a pension 
after twenty-one years’ service from tho ago of 
eighteen, or from tlm date of enlistment; this 
pension ranges from lOd. a day to a ina.viniiiin of 
Js. 2il. ft (lay, the increase iVojieiiding upon the 
mimlicrof good-conduct badges a man may have ; 
of these he may hai'c thvee, and he receives an 
additional Id. n day for cacli, and, if ho imlds a 

f ooil-condiicfc medal, an additional jicnny for tiiat, 
*etty officers, in aildibion to tho intos of ponshui 
ftwnnlciV them oh seamen, are allowed for each 
year's service in tluj capacity of superior petlr 
olHcer 15s. 2d. a j'car, as junior petty ollicer 7 h. 7if, 
There still remain theOrooiivvicli Hospital iicnsioiiB, 
which are held in addition to llm oytllnav.v pensions. 
The idea of establishing a Uosnltal for inlivm and 
dlsaliloil seamen originated with Mary, the consnrb 
of William III., and Sir Clnistoplioi’ Wren was 
omployed to build an additional wing to Greenwich 
I’afftce. The king granted £2000 a yeav towards It, 
large subscriptions wove added by noble and wcnUliy 

S ile, forfeited and imclaimoil prize-innney and 
DUB grants woro given, and (liial)y tlie forfeited 
estates of the Earls of 'Dcrwentwivtor w'oro atlded 
to the endowment. The revenue of the hospital in 
now ahout £107,000 a year. The Grceiiwlcli Hoa. 

I pital pensions are divided aa follows: Ten of £150 
I a year for admirals, six of £80 a year for cajitaiiis, 
twenty-lliree of £06 for cominandciB, and fovly-six 
I of £50 a year for lioutonants j three of £80 luwl 
seventcou of £50 a year for ollioers of the old navi- 
gating hrftiich, and lifty-soven varying from £100 
to £50 ft year for officers of tlio civilian brancho.s of 
the service. There are lUty-two of £35 and .C25 a 
year for w'arvaiit olUcei-s. The (.-treciiwich IltiRpKal 
pensions for tlio men are termed ‘ago’ amt 'spoeiul ’ 
pensions. Tliey arc dven entiiuly at blic discretion 
of the Admiralty, and are not grnnied lo any pw- 
son wlio.se clmnietor whilst in or after leaving the ' 
navy has net been good. A naval pensiouer is . 
, eligible for tho age ijension of 5tl. a day on iillain. 
iiig the age of fifty-five, if he lia.‘< Ijccii in I'ccoipb of 
his pension tor live years; and for tlie inoreuso of 
Biich ago jieusioH to pd. a day at tlio ago of sixty- 
five, If Uc lias hccu in receipt of his mu al poiisidn 
for ton years. Age poii.sioii.s are given to naval 
jieiisioncrB only, and the nuiiiher of pensions in 
force at aiij'one time is not to e.vceed 7500; the 
vacancies to be filled by those wliosc health voudcis 
tliiiui coiuplelely incapable of earning a living. 

Special pensioHR are given at the diserction of 
Admii'alty to men unable lo contrilmlc maie- 
rially to their ou'ii support, and vaiy in amount 
and dttvatiou according to each mail's dcgvc.e of 
(iisabifiiy and the other cii'cuni.stanccs of Ids ruse; 
the amount of the fund from wliicli tlic.so iimisions 
are given is limited to £82,000 a year. Tlmy jug 
tenable in addition to naval and ago iieusums; 
tliwa peiLsioua range from Gil. to Ik. 3d. a day. 

Widows of olliceiB of royal nai y and marines are 
flilowea jiensimis, mul tlicir chibbon compassionalo 
ftllownnccs. Those cannot be claimed a.? a light, 
lino, except i« tlio ca-so of ponsions confevvod ou 
widows of ofRcevs killed in action or dviug from 
wounds or other special cause,9, are not granleil to 
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\^’i(lo^Ys whose incomes may exceed a ccilnin 

scnlo winch is lixetl liy the Admiralty. These jieii- 
siojia in ovdiiiaiy cases range from £120 to £40 a 
year. In the case of otlicers killed in action their 
a’idows, liowe\’cr, may receive a ma.vi)unin pcn.'iion 
of £200 a year. Coinpassioiuite allowances to cliil- 
(Iren may l(o continued in the case of sons until 
they attain the age of eighteen, ajul of daughters 
until tliey inarry or attain the age of tM’enty-oiie, 
IniL no longer, c-xcept in A-eiy special eases. 'Tlrese 
alhjwancea vary from £5 to £20 ayeav. Gratnities, 
pensions, and compassionate allowances are made 
to widows and cJiildroii of petty oflicers and men 
at tlie discretion of tho Admiralty, but there is no 
/l.\cd scale. 

The Pension Si/stcni of the United States presents 
two peculiar features, in the almast entire alwence 
of a civil lint, and tlio non-i-ecognition of long 
service as a ground for pension. Generally sjrcuk- 
ing, pensions are gi-anted only for active service in 
time of war, and bliercjfcn'o the beimdciaricg are the 
burvivoi'S (or tlieiv widows and children) of tlic 
ariiiio.s of volunteeid and conscripts who took part 
in tho country’s several wavs. What are called 
' service pensions' liavo lieon granted to survivors 
of Dig of the RovoluUou {under Act of 1818; 
the last ponsioncL' under this act died in 18G7, aged 
101, bub tho last Eevolutioiimy pensioner under a 
special act, nob till 1800, aged 100), the War of 1812 
(under Act of 1871), and uio Mexican Wav (nnder 
Act of 1887), or to their widows (37 survived in 
1888). Ihit the l)ullc of tho United States pensions 
are 'invalid ponaioiis,’for total or partial diwiblc- 
incut from wounds or disease contracted in the 
militaiy or naval aetvico; the widows and minor 
children uiidor sixteen yenrs of age of those who 
liavo died from such wounds or disease; or, iti the 
event of 110 such widows or niiiior children surviv* 
lug, then the dependent mothers, fathci-s, or minor 
hrothevH and sisters of ollicers or men so dying. 
Tlio poiisioiiH, which range from $24 to .52000 per 
animm_, are graded, and tunny specHic wounds and 
ilisabilUies are scheduled and priccrl. Thus, where 
tho regular aid and attondaiiee of others is rcriu bed, 
from 830 to $72 a iiioiitli is paid; where the Iiencfi* 
eiavy is incapacitated for mamiol labour, $30 a 
moiiLli; for the loss of a hand or foot, or total deaf* 


of a liand or foot, or total deaf* 


ness, $80, but of botli feet or Imiids, or both eyes, 
$72 ii month; and for amputation at the shoulder 
or liip joint, Widows ()f privates receive $12 a 
month; dependent rolntivo.s uiesame; children $2 
each, but If the wulow does not survive they receive 
their jieiiMion jointly. Wldou-.s or dependent rein- 
tivos of olHcer.s rccoivc from §16 to $30 a month. 
'Pile pension of widows ceases when they nimiy. 
For tlie ndministrntioii of tire pension system an 
iiulependent bureau wa.s created in 1833; since 
1849 it has been a bureau of the Dopavtineiitof the 
Interior, Under the commissioner, who is ap¬ 
pointed by the inesideiit, there are nearly 2000 
persons employed in the settlement of claims for 
pensions; and he.side.s there are nearly 3000 sur¬ 
geons tliroughimfc tho country engaged to exatiiino 
applicants. Tho following figures show pluinly 
enough the enormous growth of the Ainerican 
pension system. In 18G2 tho disbnre.enient.g slightly 
exceeded $790,000, in 1872 tliey e.vctreded 
$30,000,000, in 1882 834,000,000; while in the year 
ending Juno 30, 1888, tliey were over $82,000j000, 
in tlio liext year over $ 87 , 000 , 000 , and in the year 
ending June 30, 1800, $109,337,534. Moreover, in 
Juno 1800 a Dependent Pension Law was passed, 
iirnter which in three months <160,282 clfuins were 
received, In 1890 the pensions swallowed up more 
than onc-fourUr of tlio entire revenue of tiie 
republic, and represented n, grenfer cost tlian the 
British or tlio German imperial army.—It may he 
added that, by tin Act of 1882, widows niul minor 


cliildreu of kccpcis or crew of a lifc-.^aviiig or life¬ 
boat station who peiisli in or from injuric-s received 
thitnigh the Jife-.'-flving service are given tlie full 
pay of the deceased for two years. 

Pentaclc,or PEJiYACJllAM, a [ive-noiivted (i"iuc 
of the form shown on tlie anuexed illn.stration, 
which occurs on old Greek c(jiiis, 
and was used as a .symbol of A 
mystery, \>evfcction, or of the \mi- -/l\ _ . 

verse by Pythagoreans, Neoplato- 
nista, and Gnostics. It occurs rm ll^€\ 
Abraxas Stones (q.v.), and was used 
as the device of various secret socle- 
tias some of them masonic, and lienee appoais in 
ccclesia.stical aiehitectiue (as at Rouen). TJie 
‘wizard peiitagi-arn’ was, in tlie middle ages, a 
symbol powerful in repelling evil spirits, and is 
fauiilUir to leaders of Gootlic's Faust. On the 
doom of cow-hoiifica it was held to keep oB’ witclies. 
The pentode, also called pcntulphu, is often . 
confused wUli the he.viigrani, composed of 7"x 
two cc|nilatcral triangles, which was also 
ns(nl fiH a magic syniljol in astrology, al- 
diemy, and cahiLlistic lore. See Circle ( Magic), 
l*cuta'criims» See Crixoidea:. 

a fnmouB collection of Jlfty 
folk-tales (Naples, 1637), written in the Neajmlitan 
dialect, by Giambattista Basilc, wliicb are supposed 
to be told during five days by ten old wwuen for 
the entertainment of a Moorisli slavo who has 
usurped tlie place of the rightful princess. An 
ndimmblc (Jermnn translation (enriched .by notes) 
liy Felix Licbrecht ajjpeared at lJie.‘*lan in 1846, 
'l‘liirty -0110 of tho stories were translated by J. E, 
Taylor (Lend. 1648). The style is marred by con¬ 
ceits, but the stories are of the greatest* vnlno^ to 
the student of folk-talcs. Tlie name 
Basilc was udonled by an Italian folk-lore journal 
(1883-89). 

Pciltmiicnis Beds, in Geology, a name for¬ 
merly niqdlcd to the upper anil lower Llandoveiy 
reeks, owing to tho abundance of the hrachiopous 
called reiitamems. Sec Silurian SystHM. 
Pcntnpolls, See Cyrenaica. 

PciUntCIlClli a Gvooli word (penlatf^nUios) 
meaning ‘the live-voliimed (book),’ is tlie name 
used by Origen to denote what the Jews of Ins 
time called ‘ the law ’ ( Torah } or, more fully, ' tlio 
five-fifths of the law.' The same word was adopted 
into the Latin by Tcvtullian. ‘The five booka of 
Moses’ as a designation of tho Pentateuch was 
first made current in tlie "Westein Church at a con- 
bidemhly later penod by Jerome and liufimis; but 
a Jewish writer {Jo^iGplms) had long before stated 
tlmt the first five books of the Old Testament 
canon ‘belong to Muses.’ 'The Greek names by 
which the five books arc now knoii'ii—Genesis, 
E.x.odua, Leviticus, Numbers (Aritbiuoi)i Deuter- 
ftnoiwy—^liav* come to us from the Septuagiut 
tliixmgli the Vulgate Latin. Along with the hook 
of Joshua these five really form one continuous 
work, now usually refenod to by modern scholars 
as the Hcxateuch, tho present division of the 
Hexateiich having been made by a coniparativoly 
late editor. The Mosaic authorship of tne Peiita- 
tcucli is nowhero nifiniicrl in tlie hooks themselves, 
hull it is suggested by certain obvious plrerionieiia 
ill raiious parts of thorn, thoiigli coiilradicted iiy 
otlicin; and it had begun Co be held I'efore the 
Jewish canon was closed {‘tho law of Moses,’ 
Dan. ix. 11, 13 5 ‘the book of Mosea,’ 2 Cbvou. 
XXV. 4, XXXV, 12). Ibsooii hecaiiic a fixed eeclesias- 
deal tnulvtioii and «■ tacitly established yiQiut of 
Chrislinn orthodoxy, and those u'ho doubted or 
denied it were generally held to lie, and in fact often 
were, lioatile to Oiiristianity (Hobbes, Spinoza), 
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tliongli tliH cannot bo aftid of Leelere. Simon, or 
Mtnimis. The facts which l\iwc ;{enerally led 
«elu)lais with atciidilv increiifliiiK unanimity to A coii- 
ti'iuy coucliifiioii liavu alroady been iiuiicuied iiniier 
IJlHLK, whole tlio leatliny dotiiiiieiits—JE (JalivUL 
+ Elolast), 1) (Deiitojonoiny), anil P (Priestly 
histovy Ai\il Pvkstly IcgiHlati'iu)—have lieeii iiameil 
ami cliaraolei'iseil. Tlio pies'Ciit article will seek 
to rleseiihe these: dueuiuon-ts with vathev fullev 
detail ami to indieiite biielly what is maiiitaiueil 
by iJianj’ inoilcrn critics aa to the iiAtniii of the 
somewhat ctstindox luiicess by wliicli they have 
reftolictl tlieir mordent state of euuihination. 

(I.) JE .—This is conii»o\\\\ilcil ivmhily from two 
oilier jiarallel narratives, both of wliieh embodicil 
ill Avriting eurreiit oral tradition relaliiig to the 
origin of the world ami of man, ami bo the iiatri- 
aiohal and heroic perioils of Hebrew history. The 
csteiit of the dociuaeirt os we now have it may he 
ascertained rouglily hy ileilucting I) and P (sec 
below) from oiir pieaenL Hexatench, allowance 
being also niailc, liowever, for editorial ndditioiis 
and glosses. Tlie separatiun of its two constituent 
eleuientH i« a \injljleiii of greater delicacy and dilli* 
cnlty, (1) The work of the Jalivi.st, which eni- 
idoy.". the name .lahweh (see .Ikhovaii) through¬ 
out. is dlstiiigiuahcd also, on the whole, by other 
well-marked oliavaclciis'tie.s, especially a naive 
aiithro^ioinoipliisui, wliich appear.s more partic* 
nlarlyiu its frecpieiib accounts of Divine appear¬ 
ances wndcY the fenu of ‘ the angel of Jehovah,’ 
fts, for example, to Abruhaui, to Lot, and to Muses 
at the inn and al^<o on IHsgaii. The atyle is lively, 
vivid, and popular. The author shows sjiccial 
interest in the local sanctuaries which were still 
recOKuisccl iu his own time, showliij; that they 
owed tliciv origin to thcoiilumies in the pre- 
Egyptian i>erioi\. Hw decalogue is tliat anewnt 
mill .slniple form of tliu law cuiiliuiicil in E.v. .\.\.xiv. 
Ho iiitiodueLH, at various places, extracts from 
older poetical \vurk>, .such as (ieii. xlix. and the 
r|iiutatioi]s from ‘ iliu book of the wars of Jchovalu’ 
I'm nuiuitc detaiU as to the limits of hU work 
rofurcnce mast Im lundo to Mime of tlie book.s men¬ 
tioned in the Wltliogvai>hy iiiipended to this article; 
among the move iiiiportaiit passages in Uencsis 
wliicli can with corisiilcrahle ccitaiiitv be attributed 
to iiitii arc tlic accuuiit of tlio creation and fall in 
ii. Jii-iv. 20 j portioii.s of vi.; one of Hie two 
VaviiUcl accounts of the Hood contained in vi\., viii.; 
the history of Abraham in xli., xii!., xv., xvi,, xvHL, 
xix., xxiv,, and xxv, 1-6; of Isaac in xxv. 21-3L 
and xxvi.-.vxvii, ; considerable portions of the 
history of Jacob, including one of the narratives 
which make up chap, xxxiv.; portions of xxxvii., 
the .stiny of Judali (xx-xidu.); the stoiy of Joseph 
in xxxix., xliii., xUv,, xlvh, luid 1 . (also eomc frag- 
inents in the intervening cimpter.s). (2) Tlio 
Ekdiist, who in tlie book of (Jenesis invariably em- 
phivn the name Elohiin, lias several (lii^tiiiguishiiig 
cliiiractoristic-. He shows some hvginiiiiigs of a 
, tendency to veuiodcl the ancient tviwUtionf, in a 
le-s aiithiiipuniorjiliic soii.^e. He doc-s not speak 
I of objective mamie.stations of the Deity mnler 
liiiiiiau foriii as tlie angol of Jehovali, bni prefera 
I rather to icpie.sent divine I’OHiiimjiicatifms as 
beiiio by dioanis, visions, and voices. It lm.s 
been iciiiarkeil that lie takes a special interest 
ill the sauctuiuy of IVeevslieba. His decalogue, if 
later expansions be left out, is that containcil in 
Ex. XX. He nn ihmbt oiigiiially had an account 
of tlie creation uiid full pavairel to that of the 
jahvif-t: but the eailie-t extant fmgmoiil of liLs 
Work is ]iri}l»ably that preserved in Gcu. xv. 
a. To liuii me attributed tJen. xx. 1-17, xxi. 
6 ( 1 , 8-3'2<;i, the greater part of xxii,, coiisulerable 
portions of xxvii., xxix., and xxs.-xxxil., xxxv. 
1-8, ahiiOnt the whole of xl.-xlii. and .‘‘Oiiie portion-s 


of the remnining chniitoi.s; Ex. i. 0, 8-12, 15-22, 
Li, I-IO, 15, iii. 1-6. 9-16, iv, 17-23, v. J, 3. .5-23, 
vi. 1, viL 17, 1«, 20, 2J, ix. 22-2(3, 31, 32, x. 12. 
13 h, 1411, 21-29, afew vcvscsof si, sii., xiii, 17-ltt, 
xiv. 7, 9, 115, 22, xv. 20-25, xi ii. .3-1(5, xviii,, xix. 
2, 3, 10, 13-17, 19, XX. 1-23 (witli Inlor ndilitiinis), 
xxiv. 3-S, 12-14, isi, xxxi. IS, xxxii, 15-20, 25-20, 
xxxiii. 1-3, 5-11; Niniil), x. 33-30, xi. 1-3, 7-10, 
30-34, xii. 1-15, xiii. 20, 2.3, 24, 30-.33, xiv. 30-45, 
portions of chap. xvL, xx. 3-11, 13-21, xxi, 12-30, 
portions of the story of Balaam, xxv, 3, 5, xxxii. 
16, 17, 24, 34-39, 41, 42; Dent, xxxi, 14-23, xxxii. 
44, x.xxiii., xx.viv. 10. 

That J auil E once cxi.stdl as sepavato iiavrativca 
w now unaiiiiiiously agreed, and that blicii dates 
imist he songhb somewhere hctw’cen 900 ivc. at the 
earliest and 750 at the lalost may also be regarded 
as settled. SVithin those liiiiiLs then: is considei - 
ahle diveiwity of opinion. Ib is agreed on the 
whole that tl belonged to the jiortlioni kingdom, 
and many hold this of J also, but sumo of the 
strongeat'critics think of tbe .Talivist as having 
been a Jucheaii- There is disiigreeinenL also ns to 
the relative ages of the two, some tlnnking E (lie 
older, blit the pi-epomlernnce of firginnent wooiiis 
to Ijc in favour of J. The tsvo were brought 
together into the dociimeiit now known as JE hy 
a redactor Isomctuucs called for coiivenicnco’ sake 
the Jehovist, ns disliuguislied from the Jalivist) 
towards the end of the 7tli century. Ills aim was 
to embrace the two iiarallel histories; and his 
method was simple, uhero the two wove closely 
paralloi he seems to have chofeon tlie one he tlionght 
the preferable ami to have cancolled tlio otlicr 
(saving occasionally a word or clnuHO); when he 
foiiml the same incident related of dill'crent persons 
and in very dillcrcnt forms, sncli ns tho iucfilcjit of 
Ahvaham and Savah atl’havaoh’a court, and Iwuio 
and Kebokah at Abimelcc]i’», ho gave butli, iiilrn- 
diiciiig sonio I'octmciUng notes (c.g. I.icn. xxvi, 18). 
A good example of hi« mamior of cumbination is 
aHbrded hy tlie narrative of Jacob’s ilroam, JE 
also iutrouueed new luaUor. In pai-tLculixv, Ihe 
legislative portion of Ins work, usually sjiokcn of 
as the Book of the Covenant {Ex. xx. 24-,xxiii, 
513, x.xiv. 28), shows the inlluciice of the A8,syriiin 
period, and (it is held) cannot ho earlier than llie 
7tli century (but prior to the publication of 
Deuteronomy). 

(II.) D.—Ucutevonomy also is a composite M ovk, 
ami its various elements are not all of tho ^.nino 
date. In structure it con.'ists of a logblativo 
kernel (xii.-xxvl.), to •which are preJi.xod two 
sepaiate introductions (i. 1-iv, 44, ami v. l-.\i, 32} 
and two separate epilogues or concluding navva- 
lives (xxvii. and xxviii.-x.w,), l-’iually, the last 
fonr chapters form an ajijieuilix roiiliuning soino 
materials fiuin J and E. C'libics are now genemlly 
agi-eml that tho original IJentomnoniy to wliicb 
reference is innile in 2 Kings ij' uliat we lia\'o 
spoken of as the legislative Jcoiiicl, Tlie dale of 
its puidkatiim wc know to have Ijocn 621 n.n, 
That of its coinpasition i.s le.s.s certain, but no one 
now pi-opasc-s to carry it back to an earlier date 
than the reign of Ho/.ckiah. Tlieic is lUfl'er- 
ence of opinion as to tlie aiitlior.sliip of the jii'o- 
logues and epiloguoK. The second intvoilnellon 
and limt epilogue, if by the author of the eeiitnU 
jiciTtion of thclmok, n'oro probably written alleast 
at a later date. Tlie lii'st iatrudiiclioii, reeaiuL- 
iilatinif iiortioiis of tbe history of JE, and Llio 
second epilogue, containing umuiHtakablo allu¬ 
sions to the exile, are believed to linvc been the 

work of a second Dcuteronomistic witiji' about fclie 
beginning of the Gth cmitmy, A third DciUcronom- 
istic rcuuctor towaids the elo.«e of tlie e.xile (about 
pc B.C.) combineil Jli wltii D, and gave wliab is 
known as tlio Deutertimmiistic redaction to the 
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liblorical Ijonlcs 1 Saimiel to 2 Kilims. Dnt tlic 
so-callcd Dontcmiioniistie vcilnctioinvnspei-liaps not 
a Mu^le ov linal act; some Udnk it did wot wliolly 
ccd'if! till the beginning of the Grecinn period. Con- 
sidernble povtioiiR of the IJook of JoMlma ore nrob- 
aldy due to one of the DcutGionoiimts—o-g. {., ir. 
21-24, viii. 30-a5, xi. 10-23, xii. 1-24, xiiL M4, xiv. 
6'iij, xxii. 1-0, xxiii. 

(III.)P.—(Jf fill the elcmontss of the Hcxotench bj' 
far blie hnlkiest (see Biiir,E, Vol. II. p. 120, ami add 
,Tosh. xUi. lo-33, xiv. 1-3, xv. 1-12,20-62, xvi. 4-8, 
xvii, 1-9, xviii, 11-28, xix.-xxi.-xxii. 9-34) is tliafc 
Mipplieil by the fio called Priestly docninent. Itis 
also Uio most easily distingnishaulc, and even those 
ci'iticH Avho (liflGr most widely ns to its age are 
agieed almost to a verse as to its oxtoiit. Tlie 
criteria wineli they apply are certain ^YeII-nlarko^I 
featUTOs in its highly developed and esoteric ritual 
legislation, and, ns regards its narrative portions, 
a certain mechanical precision with which it 
follows a fovnial aiTangomciit of its matter, and 
lipfuls each Hection with a title, the appai’ent 
accuracy of its chronological, genealogical, ami 
statistical details, ami, along with that, an almost 
entiro al)senco of tlio pictnvesqne elementswliich 
give their chief literary cliarni to J and E. In the 
opinion of a rapidly increasing numhar of critics 
tlic evidence for its relatively late origin is over- 
wlioliniiig. The avgnmont is drawn not only from 
the charactovtsblcH of its iegisiatiou and hiutm^ 
already alluded to, hut also troin ila language and 
pliiasoology, from the fact that it is never nlJtidcd 
Co in wliab are certainly known to he the pre-exilic 
hooka of the Old Testaiuonb canon, and from the 
absence of DeutcvouowiiHticaUy revised uossa^os. 
As Deuteronomy is associated with Josinli’a rtrfor- 
mnlion, so is tlic Piiostly legislation with that of 
Ezra, lb, liowevev, contains some elements which 
are onvlior than that event (444 ».c.) and others 
which are later. Of an earlier date, in particular, 
is what critics call the Law of Holiness contaiued 
In Lev. xvil.-xxvi., jivoscuting affinities with the 
last chapters of Ezekiel. The ceasatton of the 
temple nmetions with Che bcginmiig of the exile 
naturally led to a desire and onorfc on the part of 
zealous priests to pvo.servo some memorials of the 
pre-oxllic temple iiractico apjrarentlv tlircalenc<l 
with oblivion s hut further, it would seem, the 
lapse of lime gave scope for a good deal of reflec¬ 
tion and discussion about questions of detail with 
ft view to possihlc iniprovciuonts, and tins was 
especially tlio case w’hen It became plain that in 
the re.stored comninnity tlic priesthood were destined 
to bold a much move prommcTifc position than at 
any period of the luoimrclty. With the practically 
new detailed code whicli resulted was associated a 
brief suinmary of geiioi-al history and of tlio liistoiy 
of Israel, the result being a work of combined 
legislative and navvativo character similar to Lho 
previously existing JE -i- D ndiich it was designed 
to .supersede. Critics also discern further nioilifi- 
calioiis of ritual which must be assigned to a later 
date tiiaii that of Ezra (see NEtrEiifAii); but tho 
inve.stigatioii of tlio.se is still being carriml on, and 
cannot bo regarded ns completed, AA'lien it was 
found tliab tlie Priestly document rvns onlj' verj' 
slowly, if at all, superseding JE -t- D ns an 
authoritative history and law book, the important 
step of incorporating it with that document was 
next taken. The work thus produced, pvoliaWy 
heforo 400 n.o., was siilistantially our pi-esent 
Iloxatcuch. lint it continued to undci’go a process 
of editorial change fl?wl revi.sioji till a niiicli later 
date. The division of tho Hoxateneb into the six 
books with which we arc now eo familiar is prob¬ 
ably one of tlio ]n.sb etlitorial operations ib under¬ 
went, and carries us back, ns we have >icen, to at 
least tlie date of the L2iX. Imnslation, 


The gradna! a'^eertainiiient in modern time.s «</ 
the diflei-ciili sonires of the Hexatemdi lias heon 
dcKciibed by Stailc with hardly undue oxaggevatiou 
AS one of the mo.st bvilliaiib triiniiplis of hiiiuan 
sagacity. The investigation of the prohlom on 
scieiitilic lines may be said to have begim with 
Astriic (1753), who was the llrsb to iioiiit out the 
value of the ‘Jehovah’ and ‘Elobini’ criteria in 
seeking to trace the antlioialiip of iliflcrcnt parts 
of Genesis. Hia hypothesis wa.s iiitrodiiced into 
Germany by Eiehboin, arid was the beginning of 
a long discussion which has lasted till the present 
day, producing an iiiimeiific literature, now for the 
must part quite nut oi date, and a vast variety of 
cnullicLing aikI, ms was sometinie.s imagined, mutu¬ 
ally destructive theoiios. The first cardinal fact 
to ciiicigc from the ehao-s with eloavness was the 
late date of Deuleronomy as being the new law 
book wliieli formed the basis of joriah’.s reforma¬ 
tion. The credit of having cstablislicd beyond 
doubt the no-st-ilosaie authovsliip of Deiiterruiomy 
belongs cliiefly to Dc AVettc, whose activity dales 
from 1805. Tlie next thing to be satisfactorily 
proved was tho o.xistcucc of two indepeiulent 
Elohists. Tlio existence of two authors sliaring 
tlio feature in common had been diviucil by Ilgen 
(1798), but it was always siiiiposcd tlmC tlio one 
merely supplemented the other, till ITup/okl (lSo3) 
proved tlioir complete indopenilcnco. In other 
words, four distiuct sources wove now' completely 
made out. Finally, Graf (1806) proved the post- 
exilic character of flio legislative portieb of tJie 
Priestly dueumeiib (hitliovto spoken of as tho 
‘ Ommlschrift ’ or older EloluHt), and it was further 
sliowu by ICucncn to tlio satisfaction of Cfrnf him- 
self that the .same cliaracter iKlongs to tlie Priestly 
docmncJitas a ivJmlp, TJ»j.9 indeed bad )*ecn seoji 
aud argued for at an cftvllev dateby Vfttka(l8S6) 
and Gcorgo (1835), but partly tbrough defects In 
their maiinor of presenting tlieir views^ and partly 
because scienUric and theological opinion was not 
yet snflicieiitly educated to receive it, it failed 
to make any imprc.ssion. Reins, Graf’s teacher, 
claims to have publicly taught the Grafiau theory 
as early os 1888; but ho did not publish it till 
1879. 

As a manunl of mwlom rcntateiich criticism ICucnen’s 
masterly fHilorico-critml InquiV!/ into the Ori'iiin aad 
Oempoaition of Ike Hexutcitch, translated troni the Dutch 
by AVickstecd (1886). is inuis]>eiieable to tho student, 
and will pnibnbiy hold a poiiuniiOit plnco ns ly ulnssicnl 
cxniuide of tlie ajiplicfttion of moilcm inotbods in biblical 
oi'itiOLUn. TJio‘Inti®fhicljon'iu'eli-''£?d to it, ctuitniniug 
nn outlino of tho history of Hcxatcuoli critioinni since 
1^1 will Servo os guido to tho older litwaturo. aMong 
wiili Kuencii’s great treatise ranks IVellbaitsou’s cciimlly 
ndmirablo da Jlcxatcucha (2d ed., with 

Appendices, 1659). Oidy tho appendices to this work 
arc now, tins paiicra on tlio coiiinosition of tlie iro.xatLUc]i 
bftving appoarod originally in tlio JahiiUcher /- dcwtidie 
Tticof. ill 1876-77, and having been reprinted wUhont 
luodification in 18i^. 

Vnlwable Assistance of a typographical or niedinnicnl 
kind is to be bad from Kautzscli and Hociri’a little work 
entitled Die Ocncaie mil unascycr Untcrackeidiing del' 
QueUeuBchriflen (2(1 ed, 1891), in which the various 
sources and the work of editors and gloFf<Btora are 
indicated by the uso <3f diiToi'cntial tjqies. In Knutzsoli's 
new tratiBlation of tho Old Tostninont (Die ffcUiiie 
SchrifidesA. T., 1890-91), P, J, E, D, Dt, and Riu the 
ncxatencli arc indicated by letters on the raarBin. See 
alHO Idnorinaut's GoiCse and IIoubs's J3ibie. The critical 
views indicatc(i in tlic foregoing nrtiolo aro more or less 
fully disoiusc^ and tlio results reckoned witb, iu the 
histories of Israel by \yulllianBcii {Prolegomena Co the 
iriatorj/ of laratl, joUft reprint of article 'IsrucC from 
Encg. Brit., 1085), Stnde {Qesch, d. V. I»r., 1887), Iteunn, 
{Sitl. dtt Peiqde Zsr., 3 vols. 1887-91 1 Eng. trails.), 
and Kittel {(?cwA. d. HeMUr), whoso first lislf-volnme 
(1^) gives in avery iiistmotivo way the stories of the 
pstxiarclifd age according to E, J, and P leapeotively, in 
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tlii'i?o seiiarntfl Fections, fcillowod hj’ e9thnnte3_ of the 
liistorionl nicfitiiiig of each narrative. Koldeke, Dillntann, 
aiul iScltarter still ftrguo for the comj)nii«tively early date 
of 1’, TjUhiuoo placiiig it Wo cewturioii licfoire tile exile. 


Alien TeAiimnts (2il cd- 1S!)0J mny bo consnltccl; «eo alflo 
article Urni.E, Tol, II. ji. 

Pentecost I'cntd-ostc, ‘liftieth’) avns the 
ijfljnc! "iven to Die Jun isli /e/wf beW on Die Wtietb 
day after the Passovor, in celebrntion of the’in- 
gathei tind in tfiaiikaglvinj* for the hiu-vesl 
(i'ee Fe-StivalsJ. rroin tlics Jewish u.sc it w/ls 
iiitrotiiicoj into tho C'}niF,li!in, ami -with S|iceial 
solcnmit.Vi a.s licing the ilay of the deacent of the 
Holy (lliost on the apostles, and of the iirst solemn 
jnoacliiii^r of the Chiisbiaii religimi, X'rom cnrly 
thne^ neiitccnst ha.s hoen regfmleil ns one of the 
great festivals af tUo Cliiistian year, anti it was 
chosen ns one of the times for the solcnm adminis¬ 
tration nf hajitiffiii; niid the Eiighsh nnnie of the 
feallvnl, M'hii-Siiiuht}/, is derived from tho 
lobes ill wliieli the iiewly-haptiscil were nlnil. It 
is vegnnlcil ns specinlly saVreii t«» tho Thini Per.son 
of the Ulesscd Tviiiicy. jrany cuiions nsnyes were 
nnciemly cunneoted wUli tho ceioWation. Tho 
iigiire of a dovo (an einblem of tho Holy Oliosl) 
snsjiomlcd by n cord from tho eoillng wo-s in .some 
cUitichca lowered so as to allglit on the Uigli altar 
tUwiiig the Howlco; iu otUova figures of cl<»veu 
tongue,? were similarly introduced. In some place-s 
era tiie Easit, and in the li'eat too, the uracticc 
lirovnil.'s of decorating the cimrclies witn over- 
gicetia and lloweis, as is <lone in Englaiul at 
Chnstiiias. 

Pentcllcn.s. fieo Athens li>. 530), and 
M.vithtjt, 

Pciitlaiirt Flvtlh n olmnnel between tiie 
Atliiiitic and Gorman Oceans, .sojiavathig the niain- 
laiiA of Scotlanil from the Orkuoy IhlmuK It is 
Uniiles long and 0^ miles broad at the nairowest. 
£iie Venllftnd fikorries, 5 m>lo.s nwtli-east of 
Diinoftnsljfty Ifcad, eonsi-,ts of two Islets and of 
several contignonfl rocks. On the lavgev »>f tlm 
islets iH a ligliUwiuse (I70i). The naviuntion of 
the 1 entlaud tlnh is move dangeronn than that of 
any otljor portinii of the Seottisli sens, a current 
frenn west to oiwt llmvliig through Itwitii avelwity 
of from 3 to 10 iiiihis aii hour, and c'nHsjiie niiincr- 
ous eddies ami wliiiipoaU. Yet over ijOOO vesseU 
with cargoes pa'is tliroiigli the Firth ammnlly. 

Pcutliiiul Hills, in the Enwlnnds t>{ Scotland, 
c.vtend 16 niifes soutii-vcstu'ftvil froni a point 3 
nules swtli of lulinhnrgl^, thvougli the cownties, of 
Iihdlotinan, I’echlos, and Lanark, hare a hrendth 
of i to 6 iiuies, nud attiiiu a innxiimiiii height in 
Carnetliy (1890 feet) ami Scald Law (18D8). In 
the battbj ijf the 1’eutUnv.U or 'RuUiou tiveesr, ‘L 
n^es NIs n. of Penicuik. .Sir TlionnwDalvell routeil 
900 wesf/Hjid Coreiiaittei.s 28th Noveiuhcr 166(5. 

PciitouvUle, ft imiiuloiis district in London in 
the pavisli of H James’s, Clerkenwcll, tlio fiipt 

miudiiij's III M-lucli weip elected in 1773 on fields 
hclonyiiiy to flenvy L’enton, The imme has 

Place heuii e.vtcnded to j.ait of tlic paris-h S 
TUi^H n’ ir Y Pent.-uvuic Prison. 

111 tilt. UtlLiliinxiui svftsbuilt «i 18 i 0 - 42 , ami 

principle, ho a« to 
mn thorough Iiispcetiou, and contains neconv 

pigueil to eiifoice .strirtM-iiaraUou, with imln&trial 

S!y' /?*' '-“ftrainiiif;.' Sec licpoii of the 
Pocitoig of Voimrt Pj-nons (tS'i7-SHt. ^ ^ 

Pontrejiilfc.s, fossil CrinoidH common in the 
Carljoruferoiw System ((j.v.), 


PciltSt<*lH 011 » n genus of plauLs Imlonying to 
the natural oi-der iScvoplwilaviacca', cousistinfi' of 
hei‘hflceoii.s or aiih-.sln iilihy sjjceip.s miwUy yielding 
llovrcra of great lieauty. The genuH is wiudly 
American, mostly belmigiti" to tlie warmer state,*, 
and few of theni are hardy enongU to enduve the 
wiiifer efimate of Uritain, where couseiiuoitiiy Diey 
ftie pmpawfttcd aiiimally by cuttings, which arc 
protected III frames dnviiig winter and idinUod in 
the fltWOT-wKwlew in March iiv A)A'U. 'I'uo general 
clinvactcr of tlio inlloresceuco of I’onLstiiinoii is .so 
well known as to lefiuivc no clesci iption here. 'J’lic 
nuinnwms gardoii varLcLie.s of l\ (icntidnoidcs^ 1\ 
Ilarioxffit, and othccH me among the. iiiost pfitittfar 
of garden fiowers. Ihit there aro many speoics 
oven more beautiful than tlic.so, wliicli are ncen- 
sioiiatly to ho met in coilectfoiia of imc j’laiits. (Jf 
such iU(U' lie liieiifcloncd Jeffrcunuvs. I\ Scr.nndi. 
fonts, r. Munuyautia, P. miniutns, and oilieis, ns 
Ijcing excepbioiiaily heaulifiil in ['(doiir, 
r^iiiriiibrn. See P^clivhkh. 

Pciiy/.a, ft largo rural town of llussift, R80 inilcs 
hyralKSE. of AIoscow, lias a callicdral (17Lh cen- 
tuvy), n I'Otamcal garden, and iuimnfucUircs of 
paper. Ronji, ikc. Fop. (1885) •I-l|735.—TJio 
•meat Wssawaveanf \\\, wad a vop, (18831 

of 1,402,807, chiolly engaged in ogriciilHiro. 

Penzance (Com., 'lioly hemUand'}, a tuwn of 
Cmnwall, the most westerly in England, at the 
head of MimnVs Pay, 10 tniles EJIE. of Land’d 
End, 80 IV. by S. of Plyinoiitli, ami .’ISHfliy rom) 
281) Y'SW. of I/mdon. Ktandiug on a Jluely- 
curved shore miironudcil by rocky oitiinmicOH, it 'is 
famouH f?w its ndkl, cijnablc cliniaLa, tkongh Uie 
rtniinal minfall m hea»y (4S inches). JIb /iinj 
esplanade commands RpliiiulW land ami eea vii'wsi 
and its ciilef hiiikUng!?, constructed livrgolv of 
cranlu, mcUidc a niavkel-haU (I837hvltli tv stfttuo 
before it of Siv Humphry Davy (ti.v.), an inllnnary 
(1874), a pnst-ollico (1883), and pulilie rooms (1SC7), 
Italian licnaisKance in style, ami (‘t»m]uisliig n 
gnildhall, laoscuui, Uhmr, &c. TJie h/uhoiirIms 
two pm.s (1772-1845) Imlf n iiiilu long, forming a 
t-ulal basin of 21 aci-es { and dock.s have Leon mhled 
Kiiico J882. I’enzaiicc is a liomhpiarttns of tlio 
niacKcml and pilcfuml fisheries; market-iianloninu' 
iKammportantiiidwsivyj and of voeent years the 
pjaco has gi-ouii nmc)i in favour as a watoriug- 
place. Ilnmedhy Spaniards in 150,j, and wmlccil Ijv 
P an-fax in 1040, it was incorporuted in lliM, anil 
notii IG63 to aviis oho of the live ‘ ooifinj/o 
towns.' Fop. (1851) mi-, (1881) 12,.1()0, Keu 
wwJc.sl/yL«ch-Szynna(28r8)aiifI jri/lof,t(IH7(LSn). 

PCOiiftgc, a system of agrirnUuml ficrviimlo 
commou lu Jfexico (n.v.) aiuL srime otliuv uimIh of 
fcnaiiiHli Aiiicvicft. l7io peon in deliL to Jii.s out- 
plover was by tho SlMiniBli colonial systciii liouiul 
to laliour for lus employer till Die dchl was iKiid. 
Fcojiage 111 New Mexico wa.s nholi.^ilicd by act of 
congi-cjis in 1307: it was also ahoJisheil in t[ie 
AigciitiiiR Kopuhlic. 

Peony (Pawi/ft), ft goniiR of planl't of Llm 
natural order Ranuueulaceii', iiAving largo .sJioivv 
llowera coiHpQscd of live leafy lierhacooiiH .soualH, 
o to 10 petals, numei-oviH stamens, ami 2 lo r> car¬ 
pels, each with tuimoi-ous round, hlaok, Rlilninir 
seow. Tha ltiftve.s fn« coiiiponnd, the Icallels 
yatiQUsly and iri-egulavly divided. The lihve. of 
(do root are often tliickenecl into tuliors, Tho 
spates arc largo hei-lmceous perennials, or rnix-lv 
of Europii, Asia, and ilib 
Iiorth-west of America. None of them fue linJv 

undoubtedly Jiatiimlwed r>« .Steep IloJtiie Isltiud in 
RO'^ount of the beauty of Ihcir 
floMera, some of thmu (no Tiiuch culUvatcd in 
givTilcns, poi-ticulurly the Conmion l^eoiiy (F, 
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offir.inulis), a native of the mountain-woods of the 
soufcli of Em ope, with enrmino or Wood-ml llowcrs. 
A variety witli doublo llowers ia common. The 
White Peony (P. ulhljlorti) is another favourite 
speeies, of wliicli tUero are now Junny henntiful 
varictiRH wliich have oviginaleil in Prench and 
PclKian ganlons. It is a native of the central 
parts of ./isia, Its flo-wors are fragrant. The Tree 
Peony, ChiiicsQ Peony, or Montnn Peony (P. 
Monlun), is a half-shrnbhy plant, a native of China 

mut Japan. 
In favoQrablc 
circnnistanccs 
it attains a 
very lai'RO size, 
niuiahciglitof 
J2fcetormorc. 
It lias long 
hccncnltivatcil 
in China and 
Japan; and is 
now nlfso a 
favonrito oi-na* 
mental plautin 
the south of 
Euiojh:, hut is 
too tender- to 
endure the 
climate of 
Britain, c.'cccpt 
in tho most 
favoured parts; 
it is, however, 
oft-on to ho met 
with in con- 
Kcrvatori os, 
being of a very distiucl and ornamental character 
when in llowor. It flowors in spring. The 
varieties in cultivation arc nuiuorous. It U mo- 
pagalocl by cuttings and also by grafting. The 
oi iitoati ol fJw have a nttmeofis sntcU 

whou frcsli, and tliosa of the Coiiiiiion Peony wero 
in liigli repute among tlio anciouts as an anti- 
snasinodic—hence tlio namo Peony, from Pition, a 
(.Ti'cek iiaino of ApoHo, iJie god of mcdicino; unt I 
their medicinal nropartlos are now utterly dU- I 
rogardod. The globose, shining black seeds of! 
iieonios were formerly, in some countries, strung 
into necklaces, and luing rotnul tho necks of chil¬ 
dren, as (uiodyne necklaces, to help them in cutting 
llieir tooth. 

People's PulacCj nn institution at Milo End 
lload, intended as a contre for amusement and | 
recreation, and of association ns well, for the : 
inlmhitantH of tho East End of fjomlon. It com- 
]irises n large hall, iGchnical schools, art-gnllerics, 
concovt-rooniH, a library, rending and recreation 
rooms, swimiuing-batii, gymnasinin, <.* 1 : 0 . It is the 
revival and development of an idea of the Benu- 
inoiit Philosophical IiiBtituto; but the idea was first 
ainplilicd and made really popular in Mr Bc&nnt’s 
novel. All Sorts ami Condiuons of Men (1882). ' 
Tbe buildings wore inaugurated by the Queen, 
May 14, 1837, and u oik \vas begun on 3d October. 
The Queen’s Ilnll, which is 130 feet long by 75 feet 
u’ide, can scat 2500 people. Aroirni] the liall are 1 
the statues of twenty-two gneons, and a large 
organ at the nurlh ciul. The technical and hamli- 
crafb schools in 1800 were attended by DOOO pupils; 
tlicy owe Llieiv foundation to the Druiiem’ Conipuny 
of London, which lias contributed in nil about 
£00,000 to the People’s Palace. Cheap coiiceite, at 
from Id. to 3il. admission, Invvo lieen Avell patron¬ 
ised, as also the jnetnro exhibitions, swimming- 
bath, gymnasium, and dance.s. In the course of 
1888-80 tliero were 110,000 Sunday visitora; whilst 
the nttcndance from October 1887 to 1889 was ovov 
2^ juillions. 


See Ite.^ant'a Atl Sorts and Coudilions 0 / Men; Sir 
K Hay CuiTie’s TVorling of ITio People's Vidace; JV-hii- 
Iccath Century, February, 1890; CciUio-p, June 1890. 

Peoria, capital of Peoria cnimtv. on 

the wc-st hank of tlie Illiuoi.s River, at the outlet of 
Peoria Lake, 161 miles by rail SW. of Chicago. 
It i.s an itiiport/trit lailiray centre—tlie Unioii 
Depot nccomiiiodate.s ten of the railways that meet 
here—and is connected by steamboat navigation 
I with the Mississippi and by canal with Lake 
Alicliigfin. It contains a llomaii Catholiccathedral, 
a high school, a medical college, and three lio.spitals. 
The streets arc wide, and there are ten pavk.s, the 
laimst Jeflbrson (3i5 acres). Miiie.sof bituminous 
coal siijiply the city's imuieroiis nmniifactovies. 
These include especially the great distilleries, for 
which the place ia noted, and bveweries, foundries, 
and niaiuuActoi'ios of Hour, oatmeal, and starch, 
glucose, pottery, &g. In the lower citv are large 
stockyards. Pop. ( 1880) 29,259; (1890)49,708. 

PeperinO) a variety of tnlV, met with in tlie 
Alban Hills near Rome. It is dirty giayisli brown 
to white, earthy, and grnmilar, and contains 
crystals of mica, leucite, augiic, &c., with frag¬ 
ments of limestone, basalt, and leucito-jioiidiyry. 

Pepin, ov Pippin, Bunmmed ‘the Short,’king 
of the l^ranlvs, was tlie son of (Miavles Martel and 
the father of Chnvloningne, and founder of the 
Prankish dynasty of tlie Carlovingians (q.v,). 
Charles Martel siiortly hefovo he died dividea Ins 
kingdom between hia two sons, Cavloinan and Pepin, 
Canojiian taking the Cermaii part, and Pepin the 
Ncustrian or territories in northorn Prance; still 
tliey wcie only rulers {duke.s) In tbe name of the 
Merovingian king. Carlnmaii, after six yoara of 
oflice or mlo, was persuaded by tlie English monk 
Boniface to enter (747) the monastery 0 / Monte 
Cassino; his duchy passed over to repin. St 
Boniface hi 751 crowned Pepin king of tlie Franks 
at SoiasoiiH, Chihferfc, tfio last ot tho yiri'/ifani 
Merovingians, having been deposed and iiia very 
able substitute chosen king in his .stead. Pepin 
rested his power in great part upon the bi.slmps 
and monks; accordingly, when Pope Stephen III. 
was hard nressc<1 by tho Longobavds (Lombavds) 
under Aistulf, he came (754) to France to solicit 
hcl]) from the now king of the Franks. Pepin led 
an anny into Italy, compelled Aistulf to become 
his vassal, gave to tho po]^ tlio title of exarch (of 
Kaveunab a title of the Eoman empire, anil so, 
by this‘Donation of Pepin,’ laid the foundation 
of the teinpoml Hovereignty of tlie popp.5; himself 
ho made ‘ patrician of tlio city of Rome ’—all this in 
758. The church in his own dominions ho pilaced 
under the supremacy of the pope. The re.sb of his 
life was spent in somi-crusadiiig wars. Before 
going to Italy ho had already attempted to convert 
the heathen Saxons at the su'ord’s point; lie went 
onirith the ‘lioly’ work in 757 . Then ho drove 
the Saracens back over tlie Pyrenees (768) and 
made (7G0-708) repeated inenr-sions into Arpiitania, 
though he never pevnmnontly conquered it. He 
died in 768, and Jiis sons Carloiunn and Charle¬ 
magne divided his territories between them.— 
Tlicio were other riilcia of tins name amongst 
the Carlovingians. Pkpin Op Landisn (died 639), 
with the help of Bishop Avmilpli of Hetn, was 
apijointed wajor domus or viceroy of Aiiatrnsia 
umlei- Lothair II.— I’KPIN op IIkiustal (died 714), 
his gi'aiidaou, succeeded as mayor of the palace in 
Austi’Rbia, to this added after B87 the similar vice- 
raj’-altics of Neustria and Burgundy, and called 
liiuiself ‘Duke and Prince of the Franks.’ He 
was their real ruler during tlie reigns of the 
iimjpefc kings Theodoric, Liulwig III., CliiUlebci-t 
III., and Dagobert HI., and fought successfully 
against the Frisians, the Aleinniini, aud the 
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lijivfiyiana,—ihc scai of CUavlemngne, who 
•was Jiorn ia 77.S, was crawne*! king of Ifaly iu 
731, foiigiit ni^fiinst Avars, the Hlavis Mut tlio 
Saxons, drove the Saracens out «f Guracft, ami 
conrjnored Venice (SlO). Ho died in SIO.—Pepin, 
son of Loniq the Pious, wa-o made kinu of Acini- 

.. I. I _1_ °t i_ J t 


V'liANn-;. 

Pcppei* a yoniis of plaiila of the 

natural order ViporaiJOio (fi.v.), which oucoincluded 
the whole of tliafc order, hut, as uow limited, con- 
aistb of plants with wondy fabems, .solitary' ftpikes 
oinuif-ito to tlio Icavos, and flowci>i on all aides, 
the l]o\vcrH mostly licrruaphroditc. The most 
iinportaut s^^'^cios is Oonnuoti ov llkck Peppor (P. 
i4ii/i‘um), a native of the Kant rndicH, now ciil* 
tivatiiil also in many tropical conntries; ita Uerry 

or drupe being 
^ wa fb® most tom- 

-pj moil and large- 

r^,/ ly used or all 

•../ apiees. It is 

'7 a rauilillnfir ami 

/ cliiiibiug slimli, 

with smooth ami 

.‘•ome^fmea l‘i 

feufc in loMjjth, 

and broailiv 
ovate, acumi¬ 
nate, loathory 
!eftvo.s. The 
frnit is about 
tlie size of a 
pea, of a hright- 
colour when 
N' '• *’7^2'^ ripc.notcvowde*! 

on the spike. In 
cnllWallon the 

Pcl’P<“r I'loiit is 
simported hy 
T,, , „ ^ imles, 01 - (,y 

Elnek Uppcr(i’y!£;')iiy»*«j,j). small trees 

. , planted for the 

purpose, as u loves a certain degree of .slimlc, and 
‘iJ plautcd for this 

purpose lii laclia, It in luopngatetl hy cuttinus or 
sucker^, comes into heavuiu in three ov louv iWs 
after it m planted, nnd yields two crops niiniinllv 
for idioiH twelve ye)u'i, il'liea any of tlie ‘ herries ’ 
of a hpiko hogiii to cimnge from green to red all 
are Kutiiercd, as when niojo fully rfpe thc\' are Kvs 
piingunt, hesiden heuig apt to drop off. ^TJicyare 

sepamicd 

lioiii tliG s|.ilte3 Ijy nihlnng with the hands or l.y 
tiva. 1 ,,^ u Uli Hie feet after which they nve denned 
h> ') umo\\ iiig. riiQ UlcLck Pepiicv of commewo 
consists of the heirios thus diied, which becomo 
Miicikjc\l ami iilack; White I’eppmv is the seed 
flood fvorii the skin ami llesliy part of tlic fmifc, to 
£ nK IS waked in water and 

t icn , iijhGd. -lyiiiLe pepper thus prqmred is of a 
u iitisli-giaj ccilour, bub not iinfrerpicntlv nuclei-- 
yoes a hloaciimu hy chloiiue, which improves its 
uppeavfinee at the expemo of its rjnality, JJIack 
pep^ris tniicli ukji-q imnyoiib than wliitu pepijer 
t le L-sential constituents of the .spico bcintr Snore 

Ic-pper dependr- for its properties cliicllv i 
on an acvu\ vcHn and volatile oi/. it conS 
al-n a crystalline riibs-tajiCB civllcit F/jKiin. The i 
f ut of Piper trioinn,, a spedes veri similar- to 

omiunttd in fcomo parts of ludia. TJie friiii-. nf 


0 or ChauitM lloxbimjhii yields llio Long I'ojiper of 
1 commwee. They liave ivomly climhiug steum, 
e sKilitavy epikcs opposite to tbo leaves, dimeious 
I llowera, £»nd the fruits so close together on tho 
, biiikes ns in ripening to hecomo a com\'i\ct mass. 

- 'Die spikes nrc gathered when unripe, ami dried in 
I thoaun. They are used in pickling and for cnlin- 
1 ary purposes, also in medicine for the same jmr- 
, poses as coitiiiion pcjipcr. They are geiionOly 

reputed to be more pungi’iit tlian eoinmon pejiiier, 

• C, Ito:vbitrghii is cultivated in ciistorn India, Coy- 
I Ion, and Java. The v<K»(i and Uuckesb ]>ait of its 

stem arc extensively used in India as a stimulant 
i medicine. 

I Pepper acto on the skin ns a ruhefaciciib and 
i vesicMit, nud in often used for Liiis purpose in a 
. iMiwdored state, luoistcncil with some kind of 
nJoolioHe spirit, ft {a als-o ciuploycil as a local 

• stimulant in relaxation of tlic uvula, and is applied 

- in the form of mi ointment to ringworm. Taken , 
into the atomacU in small quau titles it is a pleasaiiL I 
stimulant, but in large doses it produces groat pain 
niul irritation, 'fho quantity used, howevov, I'y 

, Iho natives of hot climates much exceeds anytliing 
known niMoiig Eimipoans, nml tlic cH’octs are 
eyulently boiicficiiil rather than iiijiirioiis, Tho 
chief use of pepper is os a spice and cumlimciil, 
iepper was known to tho ancients j TlippocrnLcs 
employed it as a medicine, and Pliny cxinosscs Iiis 
fiwvyiyife'O that it kIiquUI have coiuo into genoved uws, 
censideririg its want of llav’our. In Llio miiUllc ages 
pemier was owe of the most costly upicos, ami in Uio 
13Ui century a few iiomnls of it were leckoncil a 
princely pr^ont. The ipmnlity now Impovtoil into 
^itropc Is inimcnsc. The average aimual imports 
into the UnitQ<l Kinciloni aro about 20 million lb,, 
of which about 7 million lb. aro taken for con¬ 
sumption; the quantity imported into tho Unitoil 
otatos ts of course even larger, ilalabav Idaelc 
pepper is considered tiie best kiml, nnd tlio Tolli- 
chwy am\ Pfuiang Iht vavlcWcs of U\<i 
ihc ntimo pepper Is popularly given to Buhhtaiioes 
pewessing a iningency rcfiembling tliM of peiipor, 
altlioiigh modneed b.v very dill’oren L plan ts. T)i \\f>, 
Cftycmm Poppov in the pioduco of sj»ecio3 of Can- 
sicmn (q.v.), of the natnva .1 order Snlauacoa'i 
JAiuai^ Pcpiier, or Pimento {n.v,), of species of 
^ngeiiift, of tbo natural order Slyitacetoj and 
Oiunea X'c|mor (q.v.), or Jralegnetta rei.ncr, is 
/luioiniim, tthmpiau Pepper Aytopm /n’t/iio>)i'cfi, 

and l»emn IVjqior tVrcjy/. ■' 

Poi»lid> John Henhy, uhemist ami mccliani- 
r iti M'oHtminstcr on !7tli 

Juno_ 1821, Hiul ill 1848 was anpointcil analytiral 
chemwt at the Umid Pulytcclmit!, ami has Writlmi 
sorerul liamUiooks of popular i-cionco. IhU ho is 
U»t kiunm aa the improver and exliihiior „f 
‘ IWrs Gh<Bt,'in Its earlic.si fo,iu the inventum 
Ti. ^H'cks (q.v.), 0 device for iiF-aociaLing on 

tile ^uiesCngo living persons and plianLoins to act 
togctiier. ihe phnnioiti in juoduecd by a Jarno 
slieet of imsilvcreil glass cm lUo stage. uracLicalty 
inTteihle to tho .snoctators, wliich rcnccls to il,cn., 
along with a vwihJe actev or actovs, the avi'cavanco 
. aii'dbei- actor on an mulorslago, wlio is him.'-olf 
mviMblc. lepper travullml wiUi this shew in 

to "’’‘•■aba. ami heeame public analv.st 

I 111 iJri.'-haiie, tiuecnsliuid. 

3 1 a year to he paid on doinand; an 

iwe lofc^&'n 

Hie let iirtnally free of rent, 

^ei>pCMnint» See JIint. 

^ ^'^^'^brnted IVesb Indian di.sJ). 
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eliiclly the iiiiviiie jumIh of the ocliro (a Hibiscus, 
q.v.), find cliUlics (see Cai‘«tcl’-M). 

Pcppcv-root {DoitarunUphylla), apci-enninJ 
lieilmceons nlaiifc, of the natiiial ovder Ci’ucifene, a 
native of KorLli Aiiierioii, with )iaii‘s of teiiiatc 
leaves, and racemes of white ihiwers; the root of 
which hi\H a pungent inustard-lihe taste, tvml is used 
fts a coiidimenb. 

Pepsin lias been nlioady discussed (in the 
Ai liolc DiCiii.STiON) asi one of the essential ceiistitii- 
en ts of Llie gastric juice. VarioiiK inodes of extract¬ 
ing it from tiio wails ol the stonmeh of the calf, 
sheep, and ]jig have heon proposcil hy ihifci'cnb 
cheniisls. it has not hcon satisfactorily isolated, 
and its elieinical coiifitiLntian is unknown. ‘At 
pvcsonb the manifestation of pcpi'® powers is oiir 
only to.sb of tlie presence of pep-sin* (il. Foster), 
This .substaiiee, eitliov in powder or in solution, 
lias boon employed of late years to a considcrahle 
extent in luevlieal pvactieo, in cases of diaonlovs of 
digcHlvou duo to dofielenb or imperfect seerotion of 
gastric juice, and of conwaleseence from typhoid 
find otlier dohilitating fevci-s. ft is an ingredient 
in most of the digestive preparations now in the 
mai'lccb. 

Peptones, fice DiCir^sTio:?, Yol. HI. p. 819. 

Pcpys» y.VMUlCP, the celebrated diarist, son of 
.Inlin and ^largaYub Popys, was horn on Fohrnarv 
!2.1, 1032-33. lie was a meniher of a junior hraiicii 
of an old and widely-spread family in the ea.steru 
counties, hub there was little property In the pos- 
session of thia hvaucii, and SJaunvcl’n^ father for a 
time followed the businos.* of a tailor in the city of 
Loudon. Ib is not known whether tlio diarist M-as 
l)Ovu ivb Ih'amptan, a village near Huntingdon, 
wliGvo tlicro was a .small propertv helonging to bis 
fatlior’s family, or la London. iVo do know, bow- 
cvoi'i bliab ho went to school at Huntingdon hefovo 
entering Sb Paul’s School, and that he remained at 
the Inbtor until lie was seventeen years of age. .On 
March B, lOBD-BI, ho first put on his gown as a 
scholar at Hagdalono College, Cambridge. On tlic 
ist Decomliov IGiiu, very soon after leaving college, 
he was married to Elizabeth St Michel, a eeanbifiil 
hut noi'Lionioflsgh'lo} rilteen, Sir Edward Montagu 
{afterwards Earl of Sandwich), wliosc mother wa.s 
a Pepys, gave a helping hamt to the imprmlcnt 
couple, and allowed lliem to live in Ids lionse. A.s 
Saiiinel dues not appear to have owed much to his 
father, it seems pvohable that Montagu acted as a 
patron at a still earlier period of hia life. At .all 
events his true start was entirely dno to this 
patron, for whom L’cpys always expres^d tire most 
uultomided attaclimout, Pepys's real life begins for 
ns on llie 1st January lOBO-OO, when the JJ/arw was 
commenced. His appointment to the clerkship of 
the Acts of the Navy in KiCO was distinctly a job, 
for he know nothing of the work of the navy when 
lici undertook the oHice, but it was a joh that amply 
jnstilied itself, for Ills intelligence and nulusti-y 
were so great tliab lie .soon hecanic iiia.stcr of tlie 
work of liis olUcc, and as Clerk of blio Acts, and 
.subsGiiiienlly as yecretary to the Admiralty, ho 
was one of the most dibtiuguished elliciaiu in naval 
(illUirs that England lias over pos.sessed. At the 
llovolution his career was closed, hub niibii the end 
of liis life ho was still looked upon as the Nestor of 
navy allairs, to bo consulted upon mattci'M of nar- 
ticn'lav imporlaiieo, and his iiaino is still held in 
honour at the Admiralty. It is not, howcvei, as 
ai» odicinl that the fame of Popys still lives, but as 
the writer of a Diary which is unique in the litero- 
turo of tlie world. ’Diis work has thrown the most 
unexpected light upon the history and nuwincts of 
Ills day, while at tlie .same lime ibpre.sentS a niosit 
remnrivablo p.sychological study. Never before hod 
man written down Ins inmost feelings with so little 


disguise. IIciicc Pepy.s’s character has ^nU'ercd 
while liU fame lias spre.ad. Passing thoughts 
which li.id but little real indiicnco upon his actions 
were sob down by liiin, and they have given a wrong 
impression of the man to iiunieimis veadei^. 

Pepys’s life was prosperous, for he inade nmiiey 
and held high ofUcos. He was twice Master of the 
'rrinity Iloiise, I'lrst ill IftTO and a second time in 
1685, Master of the Cloblnrorkers Company in 
1677, ami President of the Ilnyal Society' (1631-861. 
Ddt he was notwitlioiit his troubles. At the period i 
of the fewppesed Popish Plot in V679 lie was com- 
inittcd to the Tower, ami in 1690 he wa.s placoil in 
Gatehoii.se at iVestiiiinster for a feu' day.'*} ami at 
his death the crown was indebted to him to tiic 
extent of £28,000, a luuu wliieli was never paid. 
Early in life Pepys was sncccs'luHy cut for the 
stone, and for many yearn ho enjoyed good 
licaltli, Imfc before liis death, on the 26tii May 
1703, the woiiinl broke out afrcsli. The Diurn 
was discoiitiiiiicrl on 29tli May 1609, anil we 
inufat ever regret that it was nob continued to a 
later jicriod. TIte sliorthand Jli?. was deciphered 
i»y the Rev. J. Smith ami liisb published in 182B 
under the editorship of Lord JJrayl'rooke. Altliongh 
nmcli origiiml matter ha-s been added to vnvioug 
editions, particularly in that of the Rev. Mynors 
Hrighb (1876), i\\o Dwry liad never been ininted in 
its entirety up to 1891, when a new edition of the 
whole was in preparation. BesideB tlio Diarp 
Pepys wrote nothing of importance but Ins 
Memolrcs rctatiiif/io t/io State of the lioyal Nary, 
mhUMved in 1600. Pepys was essentially tv col- 
cctor, and lie never eaiv a curious or uncominoii 
object williont tt iubing to possess lb. His library, 
bequeathed to Magdalene College, Cambridgo, still 
I'omaina in the exact cmidition iii which he left it. 
In tlie room containing that library and among Iiis 
books and papers we tlie hotter understand that 
mclliod, diligence, and general intelligenco winch 
is exhibited in the Diary, and which, united with 
the power of carrying out Ids views, Imlped to con¬ 
solidate the Rnt-ish navy. 

Sieo jlfcJHe/r< of Samid Pepya, K«(U, Cohxprhinu hia 
DUiru from J660 to WOO, oditoif by liiolmril, Lord Bray- 
brooko (3 vols. 1825)) lilury amt Con f8)>oiul(nM, de¬ 
ciphered by tbo I’cv, Myjiors UiSgbt (C vols, 187o)j 
Ltfe,Jourml, and Correspondence cjSamuel Pmia, da- 
ctpbcivd by the Jtev. John Smith (2 voIb. 1841); nnd 
Samuel IKorfd he Hnd in, by the present 

writer (1880). 

Fcqnots, or Phcjudds, a tribe of Amoiinan 
Indians, o lunnch of the Moliicnns, Avere warlike 
and powerful in the country roiiud tlie Thames 
River when Connecticut was first settled, and 
mndo broatiGS with tlie Hutch and Lnslish. 
Hostilities, howcr'cr, broke out iu 1637, and tlio 
tribe was cut to pieces and scattered j yet a (oav 
d&scondants may he foimd at Green Bay, Wis¬ 
consin. 

Pera, a suburb of Constantinople (cpv,). 

Perfea (Or., ‘tho country beyond’), a term 
applicvl to many (UBtrictri boyoiul a ih er or .senj 
most frcqnently to great part of Palo.slme (q.v.) 
beyond tlie Joitlaii. 

I PcralCi ft iloiay 5>tate on the west side of the 
! peninsula of Malacca, under tlio protection of 
Britain since 1874. Estimated area, 7950 sq. in. 
Tho interior ranges up to 800D feet. Tho soil is 
fevtilc, and for the most part coveved with luxuvi&nb 
A'ceetation. Eleplicuit.?, Icopartls. liuge snakes, and 
ileorawann in the forests or the interior. The soil 
in-oilucca rice, sugar, tobacco, collee, tea, vamlla, 
ftuA snicc-'i. lint tho prhvevpal \ut«luction of Uio 
state is tin; the mines, Avorkcil cliiolly by tliina- 
men, yielded 2000 tons in 1870 and 14,000 tons in 
1887. Lead aLo exists in great quantity, l op., 
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iiio-lly Jliiliiys ami CliiiiCHC, increased fi-oin 55,880 
ill 1870 tn 170,000 iu 1880. Tlie is Kwala 

Kaiisav. Taijiinf'- aiul Kiiita are the piinciiml tm- 
town.s. a’heic arc 8 miles of railrvay. Ihe 
r>i itisli have made nmny miles of voails since 
tliev licgfiii to jjnvcrn the ciuintvy. The ttuirucr 
of j. IV. nircli, tiie liinb British icsidcnl, in 1875 
iicre.-sitateil a ]miiitive military expedition in 1876. 
The state is now in a liii'hly pmspeisms condition, 
exjinrtiny to tlic annual value of 1:973,400, and iiii- 
portin;- to .11,82.9,200. See JI'Nair’s Pmtk and 
tin: Miihni,-; (1877). 

Pcrniiibiilalioii. Sec Boitnd.s (Bkatino the). 

Perniiicle.s, See BANnicoor. 

Perception, in pliilo.'-nphical nsaj'o, ninv 
mean iiitenial porcoption, the apprehension of any 
moililicaiion of eomriouHiicss ; hut it usually refers 
to cxtevnal [lerception, tlie recognition of an ex¬ 
ternal object Ijy menus of the aenses—soinetliing 
more than sensation, and including an elcincnb of 
jiidgment or the comparing power. 

Two gj'cat (lisjmte.'# connect thcnwelves with per- 
ccptirni, both raised into prominence by BerlvCley. 
The lir.sfc ia the origin of onr jmigmcnt.s of the 
dlatanccia and real inagnitndas of visilde bodies; 
Berkeley nmiiilaiiiing.in opposition to the common 
npiiiinn on tliis subject, that these wore learned 
by expciioiice, ami not known by the mere act of 
vision (see Vi.siOM), Tlic seconu (picsbion relates 
in the grounds we have for asserting the existence 
of an external and material rrorld. SeeTiiiitKCT.EV, 
Kant, Kkid; also PsY<jitoi.oriv, Phii-osophy. 

Perccvnl, SrENCKii, English minister, was 
the second son of the second E(u-l of Egmont, and 
was born in London, Koveinber 1, 1762. He was 
educated at Tlariow and Tnuity College, Cam- 
liiitlgc, and wii>< called to the Imr at Lincoln's Inn 
in 1786. He soon ohtained a reputation as a 
diligent lawyer, and in 1760 he entered parKanicut 
for Northampton, and hecamo a strong supporter 
of Pitt. In tlie A'lili'iigtim administration lie was 
made Solicitor-general in 1801 and Attorney- 
general ill 1803, and in the E^n-t)and adiiniustva- 
tlim of 1807 ho became Chancellov of the Ex- 
clicrpior, and was even tlicii tlic real head of the 
goveniiuoiii, being iiiucli trusted by George HI, 
for liiM steadfast npi)0.sition to the Catholic claims. 
t.)ii rtie death of iho Duke of Porthnui in 1800 
I’ei'CGvnl hccnnie promier also, and retained ollico 
till his tragic death, lllli May 1812, whom he was 
shot dciul entering tlie lobby of the House of 
(,'cniiuion«, aiiDut Jive in the afternoon, by a Liver- 
jiool looker named lielliiighnm, whose losses had 
turned Ids head. Perceval’s death was rather a 
jiiivate than a luililie caliiiiiity. He was a man of 
spotless integrity in his pnhlic and private cliametcv, 
but, tlinugli .an ell’cctive parliamentary dehater, his 
abilities were only moderate and ids views were 
narrow. 

PcrcU {Pcvcd }, a genua of spinv-linncd or nc.an- 
tliopterons J'jsIiqh, well rcpieseuted by the Fresh¬ 
water Peich [P, JluviutiUs). The meiiihei's of the 
largo faruUy (Pereidw) to which tlie perch liclongs 
are cainivoi'oirs fishes, fre‘incnting the fresh waters 
and coasts of toinpriate and tropical region.*;. The 
li'iily is soiiicwliat coiiiine-sscd ; tlic .spiiions dorsal 
liu is well dc' clopcd i the vetitml fins are thovaeic 
in position ; the teeth are .sinijilc ami conical; there 
aie no barbel.-*. These chainctem are pofeses.sed by 
many |terch-liko Imlio-, some of which are discim^ecl 
ill separate avtic-lcs—e.g. the Bass (Lahrax); tlic 
Perch (Lalvs) of the Kilo, Ganges, &c.; tlie Pike- 
perch (Lucioperea); the Sea-pereli (Sen-aiins); 
the ilurmy Uod and Hapiiku (Ohgmiis); the 
tjviAvlcv (Gryhtes), &c. Of American Percidie 
tlie ‘glo-sseye’ or ‘yellow pike' [Stizostedion 
I ivr. fu,n) IS laigc.st and most important, M-|iilc the 
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dwarf-perelies or darters (Jlicropcrea, J’ercina, &c,) 

are among fclic miiiutosl (islics, 

luta mea-snring only an incli luul a half. 

The fresh-water perch is M'iilclj’ distrilniLcd in 
lakes, ponds, ami river.s in Europe, North Asia, 
and North Amorica, and is common in many jiarts 
of Britain. It is of a greenish-lnnwii colour above 
and golden yellow on the midor jiarLs, with .six or 



Porch (Peyea fiuvktlilis). 

sevou indistinct <lnrk bands on Llio back, In 
length it measures about IkhichcH, and Us licight 
is alioiit a third of this. It somotimes weighs from 
three to five pounds, and a prize of nine pounds 
has been recorded. Among Us cliaracteviKtics 
may he noted the small villlform backM’ard-tnnicd 
teeth, their presence on tho palatines ami vomer, 
their absence from tlic tongue, tho two dorsal iiiiR, 
of which tliu fii-st has tliirtcon or fourteen splnt's, 
and the small scales on the liody. Tho pci'oh 
loves still waters, and thrives well fn ponds, at tlie 
co.st, however, of smaller fisliGs, It also foods on 
insects, worms, &<:. Jb can endure romnval from 
the water for a consulcvalde. time. TliQ egga lU'ii 
laid ill spring, and are attached in long viscid 
strings to waler-weedB. The nnuibov of eggs in 
one .spawn may c.xceed a million. As an odihio 
fi.sh the perch Ims a good repiitabimi, eating best 
with lemoii-jiiicc and cayenne-peppei', hut tlie 
Ainorieaii variety is less ‘oRtoonied. Of spocies 
ilistinct from P. Jitauatilis little is known.—'Die 
so-called Climbing Porch ((pv.) in scparalely 
ticaled. 

Pevcli. f^eo It(»n. 

Vcrclval, James Oatijs, an Amci'ican poet, 
was born at Kensington, Ci)nnocticuL. IStli Kit- 
tomber 1795, graduated at Yulo in 1815, at tlic 
head of his class, and afterwards slmlied Imtaiiy 
ami mcdicuie. But his lieart was not in IioiIm 
and physic, and ajthougli lio priicti.si;il—-or raLhor 
ndvertUcsl Ids willingnc.‘'S to practiso-'botli in 
Kensington and in ClmrlcsLou, S.C,, ^■o^y few 
profossimial calls dragged him from his favourite 
studies. His poems I'romclhcnn and Clio apiioared 
at Clmrlcstoii in 1822. Two years later ho Jilled 
for a few niQHth.s the chair of GliQiuistiy at \\'osG 
Point; hut he found the diitie.s heavy and irksome, 
and took himself to Bo.stoii, and then to New 
Haven. Thcie the tlditl part of Clio was puliliHlied 
11827)- Pevcival aflevsvavds divulml his attontion 
between liis voi>ies and geology, and as he grew 
older he gave more and more of Ids Lime to tlie 
new love, the visible re.siiUs heiiig Kojmrls on tlie 
Geology of Connecticut (1842) and of Wisconsin 
(185.')). Tlio.se are valuable but very dry, ami in 
delicious contrast to his jioems, which How freely 
and with volume, and on wlioso (luent, liaU caro- 
less lines their author's learning i.s borne as easily 
ns trees on a river in Hood. His Dream of a Day 
appeared in 1843, and occasional lyrics for a long 
time after. He Wixs appointed geologist of ‘Wis- 
coiisin in 1854, and died thuro at Hazel Green, on 
2d May 1866. IIi& collected works were pnblisliod in 
1869, his Life and Letters, by J. H. AVard, in ISOli. 
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PciU’iiSSioii, ill Mertieiiio, is the incUioil of 
olieitiny houiuIh by tapiniijf or goiitly stiikiiig Hie 
snvfii .00 of tho hotly ; its oliject liDing to (Icteriniiic 
hy the iifttiuo of tlie routkI Llie ctmi)>arativo ileiisity 
of the snhiaceiifc mits. This nieftus of diagnosis 
was lirst eni])loyeu by Aiicnbmggeriii the middle 
of tlic lytli century, and it was wtenvards adopted 
i)y ('orvisart in tlio iavestigation of heart diseases; 
but its value wos not fully npproeiated till LaGiiiiec 
made tlie diseases of the chest his peculiar study; 
and since Ids time its application and various uses 
Iiiivi! been extciidctl Ity tiie labours of Piorry, 
Ilugbcs HGimett, and other physicians. 

Percussion is eldelly eniploj'ed in the diagnosis 
of diseases of the lungs, lieiu'b, and alidoniinal 
organs. It inav be ilireH (or, ns some writers 
term it, immcdiule], or it may be meditde. In 
tho former case, the part to be examined is stnick 
with the ends of tlie first threo jiiigera set close 
together on the same level, or with a small hammer 
tinned with iiidia rublicr 5 while in the hiUor, 
wliich is now almost univei’sally adopted, a llat 
body is placed upon tho chest, or otlier part to he 
examined, and is then stnielc by tho fingers or 
liaunncr. The Hat Intorveuing hoily is tcmiwl n 
PleximeiCi' (from tlio Gr. jtlexia, ‘a blow,* ami 
jHdfron, ‘a incasuro’). Tho instmnicnt usually 
sold as a plexiinctor is a Hat oval ])ieco of ivory, 
bub tlio loft index or middle linger of tho nhysicinii, 
witli its Hat surface fitted accurately to the part to 
he exaniiiicd, ads ^ually well. The force of the 
stroke on tho ploximcbor—whetlicr tho stroke bo 
made with tho llngors or the hammer—must vary 
acoording as it is desivod to elicit the sound from a 
superficial or a deop-seated part. Tho sm fuco to 
bu poreuHSed shouUr be cxpose(|, or, at most, only 
covered with 0110 layer of clotliing; and tho blow 
should fall poi'iieiidicularly on the plo.ximctcr. 
\YhGU ncrcuesion is made over ft considerahlo 
cavity (lllcfl witli air—as tho stomach or intestine.^ 
—ii hollow, dniin-like, nr (us it is usually torincrl 
by modicftl a (minanUie souikI w wrO' 

duccd. When any imrt of llio surface of tho chest 
is strnek below which there is ft eoiisldcrablc depth 
of healthy lung-tissuo, cotisistliig of sniall colls 
ftllad with air, a clear sound, less loud and hollow 
Ilian tho Lympaiiiblc sound, and termed the pul- 
nxnuo'u jxn'imion note, depending partly on the 
vihrauous of air in tho lung-cells, and partly on 
tho vihratious of tho walls of tho chest, is evolved. 
AVIion the suhjaeent Huhatance is solid (fts tho 
heart, Uvev, or sulcou) or Iluid (as when thoro is 
eH’uhioii into a closed sac) tho sound is iml in 
pioportioii to the density and want of elasticity of 
tho part struck. Important infonnntion is also 
gained by iiLtcudiiig to tho varying decree of 
rosistance experienced hy the fingers dnniig per¬ 
cussion over (lifrerciit ]iaits of the siirfncc. The 
first thing that must he acipiircd in order to iimkc 
percussion useful iu the diagnosis of disease is an 
accurate hnowlcdge of the sounds elicilcil from the 
liiflcvoub parts in their noi nial coiulition. AVhcii, 
for example, the healthy pnlmonap' poi-ciission 
noLo is known, ineveused resonanco of the walls of 
the chest will iudicate a tlilafcation of the air-cells 
(or Pulinoiiary liinphy.seuia), M'hilo various degree.^ 
of dullncHs will aifovd evidence of such morbid 
ciianfos as the enusion of Ihiiil into tho pleura 
(ITv(frotliorax). or iidlamiuatory Rolulillcatioii of 
the' Inng tissuo (the Hopatisation of Pneuinoiua), 
or tnhcrcular deiinsilion. The use of percnssioii 
in relation to diagnosis is fiivtliev shown ni tho 
articles PEiiiCMiDiTis and PLEURISY. Diagnosis 
by Auscultation (q.v.), directly and hy means of 
the SLoLlioscope (a-Y), is often used in connection 
with percussion. 

Pcrcus.sioii Cap.s arc small copper cylindois, 
closed at one end, for coiivomently holding the 


detonating poiviler vltich is c.viiloilod by the act of 
percussion in percii>sioii-iu'ius. See Fulminates ; 
also FiituARM.s, Vol. p. fiSC. 

PcrciLSslaii, Centrc of. See Centre of 

rKUCUSSIOM. 

Percy, a noble iiortherti family, famous in the 
history of England for five liuntlied year-s, lt« 
founder, Williiim do Percy, came the Con. 

queror to England, and was rewarded with lands 
ill Hainpsliii'C, Liiicoluslitvc, and Yorkshire—among 
the la-st heiiig TopcliilL' and SpoHbrth, long the 
chief fleats of the Itotise. The male dcscoiulsints 
hccame extinct witli thoilenth of the tlnnl Ijarnii, 
and the representation of the lioii.se devolved upon 
his daughter Agnes, who marricil Josceline of 
Louvain, brofchcr'in-Iaw of Xiiig ITeniy J., on 
the condition that lie assuTueil tlie name of 
Percy. Tlieir youngest sou, Kichard de Pevey, 
then head of the faiuilv, wns one of the chief 
harons who extorted JJagnn Cliivrba from King 
Jolm, and tho ninth fend. 1 l lord, Heniy do Percy, 
gave HiHch aid to Ednard I, in tlieAiihjiig.atioii of 
Scotland, and was made governor of Clalloway. 
The latter was drh’en out of Tuvnheviy C’aatlc by 
Robert Rriicc, and M'as rcw.n'<led hy Eilwavd II. 
with the empty lionoiir of Hvuce's forfeited earldom 
! of C'arrick, and tho govcvnoi-sliip of the castles of 
Raiiihoroiighaiul.ScftvhurouglL In 1309 ho obtained 
1)V purchase from lliKhop Antony Bek the haroiiy 
of Alnwick, the chief sent of tlic family ever since. 
His son, Henry dc Percy, defeated and captured 
King David TI. of Scotland at the battle of Neville’s 
Cross (1.140)} hiH grandson fought at Cv 6 cv; Iris 
groftt-grandson, the fourth Lord Perev of Aln¬ 
wick, wa-s marshal of England at the corona¬ 
tion of Richard JJ., and wes created tlio same 
day Earl of Nortlminbcrland, iroiiry, eldest son 
of the last, was the fainoim Hotspur wliom the 
dead Dougins defeated at Ottorhmn (1S88), and 

...I.. I.:. _ /..U M.lfl.ai Pirflltlnn- 


atoly after the battle,' Their father,, who had 
tm-ncil against Richard 11., and helped Henry of 
Lancaster to tlie fJirone, was disaatisfiod with , 
Henry’s gratitudo, and with his sons plotted uie 
insurrection whkdi ended in Sliiowsbnry fight. 
Later lie ioine<l Archbifihon Scroopes plot, ami 
fell at RraniUam Jloor (1408), when his lionnurs 
were forfeited on attainder, lint i-catorcd in 1414 
to hiti arands .011 Heavy, the second earl, from ivluch 
day tho Laiicnslrinn' loyalty ol the family nm’cv 
wiivored. Henry liecamc High Constable of Eng¬ 
land, and fell in tho first battle of St Albans 
(14C5). lli» s^on Homy, the ihinl carl, fell at 
Towton (1401), and it was his bvobliev, .Sir Italpli 
Percy, who coiufoited liiiiiseif as lie laj' bicetiirig 
to death on Hcdgley Jloor (1404), tliat ho had 
’saved tho bird in his bo-som.' Tho title and 
eslato-s wore now given to Loid Montagu, a brother 
of Warwick, the Tcing-nmker, but in 1460 Henry, 
the son of the tliird earl, snbsciibecl an oath of 
allegiaiice to Edward I^^. and was ios*toied. IIo 
was murdered .at his Yorkshiro house of Cock- 
lod-'o, ill 1480, ill an onbbm-.st of pqnilar fui'V 
against an extortionate bulMidy of Henry \il. 
l^»c sixth carl, Henry-Algernmi. in youth had been 
the lover of Anne Ruleyn, and was forced against 
Ills will to many a dauglitor of the Earl of bliiews- 
hurv. He died clilWless in 1537 , and, as his hrotUer 
Sii'Thomos Peixiy had been attainted and executed 
for his slifti-e in the Pilgimiage of Grace, the Utle 
and hononr.s were forfeited, mid the titlo of DiiKe 
of Northumhorlnnd was conferred by Edward VI. 
noon Jolm Dudley, Earl of -NVurwick, vim 1,1 Uuw 
was ntlaintcd and executed under Mary in load, 
That queen in 1337 granted tiie earldom to Tlioinas 



u PERCY 

Percy, son f»f tlie aifnintod .S'iv'I’liomns Peroy. A 
devoted t’lUliolic, he took nait in the liisinft of nie 
and was hehcaded at Yavk in 1572. His 
brotlie’v Hefu v succeeded ns ei^duli cavl. Ho Ijccjime 
involved in 'riiro^'inovton’s eonsinracy in favour of 
Maw -Stiinrt, and wns coniiintted lo the lovi-ey, 
wliefe Ito was fniuid dead in hoiJ, with a jiistol 
Ijn.iide liini, whether tlu'oiigli suicide or iinirder, 
21st Juno laHo. Ills son, the ninth carl, wa-j 
imitidsouc'l fur llftecn years in tlie Tower, ft»d 
lincil £30.000 on a hnseless f-nsjtit-ion of licing privy 
to tliG Gunpow'kv Plot. Ue waa followed hy his 
son, the tenth carl, who fought on the poidia- 
inentaiy Hide in Hie Civil M'ar, and was sueoceded 
by hjs ton Josceliiie, the olcventli earl, with whose 
death in 1070 the male line of the family became 
oxtineb, Charles II. created in !67'1 hin third 
liastai'd by the Pndicss of Clovolrind, Eavl, and 
aftersvaidii tjukojof Novtluimhcrlamhlmt the titles 
expired oji Iiis dying chil(l]e.ssin 1716- The eleventh 
eaipH only “Ui viviiig cliild anil heu-ess, in her own 
rvglit iJavoness Pevoy, married Chavlea Seymowv, 
Duke of SniiiGifict, and hoeiuno the mother of 
Algernoji, Ihikc of Somorsot> wl»> was crented in 
1749 Havon Y'avkwovth uud Pavl of Northwnhev- 
laud, with renmiiulQi' to Iiis son-iii-law, Sir Hugh 
.Siiutbson, fourth Ijaronet, of Stainviek in Yorkshire. 
Sir Ilngh Hneoceded to the cavhloni in 1730, assum¬ 
ing the surname and ai iiis of Perey, and was creatc<l 
in 1700 Kail I'evcy ninl Dulce of NorfclmiiihoiJaml. 
'Ihe sixth diiko sncceeilcd in 18(57. 

STco books cited iiiidcr ^oitri{e}inKRr..vxn, and K 
Banintfton do Fouhlaniiiio’si Amndj »>/ ikc Jfoiw vj 
Perry ipTlvntcly pi'intod, 2 voU, 1887). 


wim ed'ieatcd at blw gianmiar-achool. t-hevo ; in 1740 
entered Christ Clinrch, O.vfoi'd 5 and in 1753 wft« 
proiseiited by his college to the sequestered vuwft <'0 
of lianten ‘Maiidit, NovtliamptoiiHUlvc, where ho 
lived for tweiity-fii'e yoAiu In IToll ho manied 
liapinly, and three yeai'S after recolved also the 
iv.lj(ico'ut vectoi'V of iVilby. His leisure 8 oo»r yielded 
fruit in //rtir Kion Choocin (4 vola. I7C1), a vIiinc.so 
novel translated from the Portugnese, and Mist'd- 
fnneens Ib'cccs rcfcctdij; fe tha C4o«c«c (2 vols, 1762), 
as well as anonyiiionsly in Fiva Picres of Jiiou'c 
Pocti'n iniMlatca from IcchvuUc (1763), prompted 
by the sucCCftS oi MaephoYsen, and A rvrtiis/«- 
twn of th& Hcihfj 0 / ii'oloMon /twn the Hcbrcxv 
(1764), In tlio suiiiincr of 17C4 Dr Johnson paid 
him a long vWt at Kontou MauiUt. In later «mys 
they sonietiiiii’S quarrelled, but conbiiiiied to letidii 
a liigh regard for each other. ‘xVman ontof wIio-ho 
company I never go withont. having learned some- 
tiiiii"’-^so Jolmson degci'ihed liim to ]1 o.hwu 11. ‘I 
am .siii'o that he vexes me soinetimos, but I am 
afraid it i.s by making me feel my invn ignorance.’ 


IVlioatley, 3 vols. 1880). He liad longlreen engagctl 
in collecting' old biilliulH frciin every rpiaitpr, and a 
large folio SlS. of ballads liail fallen nceidcntally 
intn liis liands, having been fcmiul ‘ lying dirtv «n 
the lloor under a, Biiioau in tlie Parlour ’ of his friend 
llnniphi-ey Pitt of Sliin’nal, in Shvonshire, ‘being 
used by the maids to light the fire.’ 'I’ins lie claimed 
ns the Ofigiufil of Ids work, bub 0 / the 176 pieces in 
the first edition actually only 45 Mere taken from 
the folio MS. ; while idiuost all those actually from 
it were ao touclied nj) and tricked out in false 
orrifunent; and conventional IStli-centiiry poetic 


nor do even all the 39 originals themselves appear. 


PEREIRA 

Again, the ‘Heir of Lin’ lias .swollen frtuii 125 
lines to 210, and these, movenvor, polislunl to dnalh. 
Tliemitiquavy Uitson, in his ‘ ObHorvafimiH on Uio 
Ancient English Slinsbicls ’ iirollxcd to Ins Anricnt 
SOHtjs from lleurif UI. to the TtevoUtUon (179C')> 
attacked Percy with chavactcvistic ocrminny, denied 
tlie verj' existence of the folio and denonneed 
the work as an impiidenb forgery, and that ibe 
yyo\-s< 5 laicausc bv a clcvgynuvu. ' Percy exhibitod 
tlie M&j. in Pill! Sfnll, find Imd his portrait painted 
' liy Sir Joshua Ktumolds lioldin;,^ it in his Iiniid. 
Pur over a Imndrctf yeava it bvy lud in Eetim Hall, 
ie.alou-nly guarded from almost all nyes, iinlil at 
lengtii Jfr h’uriiival], iiistiguted by Professor Ohild, 
Micceedetl in getting it nvinled (3 vrds, 1807-68; 
those ileseiTcdly marked oy the liisliop ‘ loose and 
liiiniormis' being printed separately), with Intio- 
dHCtion.s hy Profa^sor Hales luul liiin.sclf, The MS. 
wan lai inclics long by wide and about 2 inobo.s 
thick, and was wHUeii in a Caroline hand, 

The publication of Percy's ltdimtes was lir.-^l; 
KUggeslcd to him by fthcuHtono. 'I'lio work was 
dedicated (o the Cmmte.os of Nortluimberland, and 
the author was soon rewarded by lieing made ebup- 
lain to her Imslmiid, the lU^l. dnkc of Llio pu’X’ut 
creation, wbilo he also sneeaeded in povruiading 
I himself that ho was a scion of the noble lionse of 
I Percy. In 1769 he liccnme eliaplain to (Icovge ITT,, 
and nextycar he took jiis degico of D.l). at Cam- 
' bridge, and published lbs tranHlatinii of the North¬ 
ern A,iliquities of the Swiss histiniivn Paul Ifnnvi 
Mallet (1730-1307). Abmit 1771 liiH wife wa,*! 
appointed nnisc to the Prince Edward, afturwmds 
father of Queen Victoria, and her linmo-comin({ iif tor 
R year nt court gave Imr Imsband the inspii'auon for 
Ids lovely ballad, ‘O Nanny wilt thou gaii" with 
met’ so happily set to music liy uii Irisiiman, 
Thotuau Carter (c. 1735-1804). fn 1771 Poi'oy wrote 
also bis pleasing liallad tlio ‘Ilormit of M'^arlc- 
wortli.’^ Ill 1778 i)c was appointed to ilio doftjiovy 
of (.'av!ts|c> in 1782 to l»c llisbop of Drmnovc, wUli 
.C2000 a year. Ilis only son died in 1783 ; Itis wife 
In 1K06; ho hhii-scdf, after a few years uf bliiidno,'>s, 
Sftlh Septombov IHU—the only survivor of tlui 
original members of Dr JoIiiisoh'k famous Litorary 
Club. Ho left tivo daughtors, and was buried 
in the transept which he himself luul added in 
Droiuoro Cathcdml. 

Fortlio literary hiflucnoc of the 7’e/i'i?nM, see tbo nrtiolo 
BailaTv. a good IjU® by tbo llor, J, IboKfoid is profixed 
to vol. i. of ludea and I'lirnivall’fi vpuriiit, jlfany of his 
letters aro given in vol. viii. of J. B, Nioliol’s Il/uulrntions 
a/the Z.Uci'artf IfiHtoi-y tif the C'fulnrjj. U(h umho 
was assiiiucd by the Porey Society (9-1 jssiu'.h, JMIO-.W). 

Percy Anecdotes, a colh'ction of oxtraordi- 
iiavy populaiifcy, published in inonlhl.v ]'arls ( 1 H 26 - 
23) by ’.SUolto and Kouben lV,rc.y, livoLhevs of tbo 
IJcnedictiiiQ Monastory of Mouiit llengev.’ Theiv 
real names were Tiioma-'! Pyorloy |(|i(.,l 1S26), Ihnl, 
editor of the Jifirror, and Josopli Clinton Robovtsim 
(died 1832), pi-ojcctor nml cdilor of \\to HftrhuntW 
Maifaenic,' the work orved its name lo llio Peicy 
Colfcc-honso in Uathbone Place, Uudr m-iml place 
of meeting dniing its progieK.". An ediliem was 
prepared by John Tinibs (1868), 

Peregrine Falcon* See FAi.rinv. 

Pereira, Jonai'ha:^, pliarmacoloj^i.st, was born 
at Slioi-oiUlch, London, 2')d May 18 l)J, iiiul wiis 
successively lecturer on clicmislry ami nhysii'iuu 
to the London iro,Hnita] {18-H). Elected a 'Fellow 
of the College of Ibiy.Hicians in l^iri, lie acted as 
examiner in Arateria Dfcdico, and Pharmacy from 
tlioestuhlisliiiieiitof tlie London University‘till bis 
death, 20bh January 185.3. Ilia bno);a wore Ff<- 
merits of hlutevw, Medim (18,30-40), and tvoat.isvs 
on Dki Olid on Polarised Liyht (184.3). ,Seo Memoir 
(1853)> 
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, l*ci'Ckoi>, fH-i'iiAius or, in South Kussin, cou- 
necfciiii' bliu ijuiiiiisiila of the Crimoa (q.v.) wiUi tlio 
maiulftiul of liuiopenu liwij-jia. Vor Viie ilimcii' 
aions am! coiiihu of the slii^)-ca»ftl thi-oiqrli tho 
isthnni.s, for u'liicJi the prolmitiiavv w«rka M'ei-o 
co};j2)]etU(l in iaS0, hoo C-'.UVAC., Toi. JI. n. 701. Iji 
tlui multli i>{ tlio is tljo Hmail town of 

f’orokop; pop, OUUO, 

Pfcrc-Ia*Chai,sc. Seo LACiraisK 

l^crcjiiilalj ill JJotaiJ)’, a tonn o»)>jj)ovefl iM 
coiibmdisthictioii to Auauiv! <<!.''.) am! Dieuuifl.! 
(q.v,), to diisijjHafce pUuits which snVwisst iov a 
miinlim' of yuai-a. Some plaiilrt, liowovei-, wliicli 
me aimual in cold clinmtod .m-o piii-ennial in 
wni'iiiGr le'^ion.-j. Tlic teVm iioreiunal im in geneiul 
aiqilicil only to hevliivceuns plauta, anvl indicates n 
property only of tlicir roots, the ateiiis of of 
them tlyiny nt tlie end of each HUmmer. Poreiniial 
liei'!)aceous jilants, like shniha am! tree.s, are caji- 
al»le of pi'odnciny llowcva and fvnib time after time, 
in Avliioli tlioy diirci- from anniiAl and hienniai 
plant.^, n-liioli nro fruitful only once. Those plants 
n-liieli m e caiiaide of lieiim propagated !)y cioa’os, 
otlset hnlbs, or tnliers a{‘e all T!ms, the 

potato is a pureniual plant, although tho cro]> is 
]>l(int 0 (l in ■s])ii]ig ami reaped iu nuliimu, like that 
of cuvu, wiillst all tiio corn plants are annmds. 
Tl\eve is great diversity lu the dmutioa of life of 
perennial plants, 

l*crOHlrtrl, a town of liimsia, % miles NR of 
Moscow by vail. It 1ms a ISth-ceutury caclicdral, 
cotton-niannfactnves, and laUa-iiKliovies. l’oi». 7406. 

AKToyto, uunistet of Philip IL of 
Sijaiui was bora in Aiagnii in io30. Ilis reputed 
fablior was an ocolesiastio who svas secretary to 
Cliavlcs I. and riuliii II., and ho himsoU was 
appointed to this allicc wUou only twenty-five 
years of ago, ami acquired tho entire coniidenec of 
tliu king. Don John of Austria having sent Ids 
eonlVdant, Juan do Escovedo, to Spain, to solicit 
aid against the party of Orange, ami Escor'cdo 
Jjavlng ViiiidQtvtl hfmsolf nn object of .su.spicio» to | 
the king as an abettor of Don John’s niubltions ' 
HclieniM, I’hilip resolved to put him out of the way ' 
hy luurder, tind ontrusfced IVvoz witli the acemm | 
plisliiiicnt of Lliis design, wltieh Perez accomplislicil 
accordingly, 31st JIarch 1378. The family oi Esco- j 
vedo denonnued Pore/ as the inutdcvei:, aud all his I 
cnuijiics joined against luin. TJic king at fii-st 
songdit to .sliiohl liini i but in July 1381 ho wm 
ai'i'f.stod, mid by torture forced lu confess. He 
succeeded, however, iu making Uia escape to 
Aiu^oii, wliovc lio put hinisolf nmlcr jmitectioii of 
its fiieros, wliicli seonred a trial in open court. 
The king, charging liiin witli heresy, now apwlicil 
for aid ui May lo9l to the Inquisition, nutl the 
Amgoiicso court deliveied liim up to its agents} 
hut tlio poo]ilo rose in tumult ami liberuted Ihm. 
Tliia liftpponcd vopcateiUy ; aud ntlasl, in Septem¬ 
ber 1501, I’UUi}! U. entered Amgoii witli an anny 
powerful enough to subdue all op^iosition, abolished 
tho old constitutional ])i'ivnegos of tho conntiT, 
and caused a iniinlior of tlio pnncijjwl i>eoplo to Jie 
Q-'icoutcd. Perez, liowcver, iiicule his csca,pe, avoid¬ 
ing the many plol.s ivhicli tJie king laid for his 
assassination, lie was coiidonmed iii Spain as_n 
iieiotic, but was treated with great kiudness iu 
Paris mid iu London, whore lie was tho intimate of 
Eacon aud the Earl of Essex. Ho apent the latter 
ycar.s of his life iu Paris, mid died there, 3d Novem- 
oer Kill, in great poverty. Pevox wrote an necQuut 
of his iuisfortiinc.s, U’liicli was published at Paris iu 
1598, under tliu title of liclacioiies. See Mignet’s 
moiiograph (5tli ed. 1881); also Eronilo in iY«ic- 
tcciiih Ceninry, 1.883. 

Pcfreiilibillty, or I’EUFEcnoxisM, the/loc- 
trino that man in a .state of grace may attain to 


I periectiou in thi-s life, Catliolie.! Jmld that iw ono, 

' uot even the m«.st holy, ciiii avoid sin altogether 
I cxcei>tljy a special privilege of tied, lu in tlic case 
of the Eleased Virgin; the justilied Jo not, how. 

I ever, coinuiil: luoi-tai, but venial sins (see Six), In 
' various [minks l-'miiciscaiis, Jesuits, and Moliiiists 
appvoacSi to a doctrine of iveviection ileuied by 
I Dtnninicaiis ami Jaimenists. Aincuig Protestants, 
IVosleyan Alethmlists believe in the pussibiliLy of a 
I Chrhtian )ierJcdiou attninaWe in tnLs life. It is 
jurt a [Hivfection of but a \>eifectLou of 

sanctifimtion ; which John V'esley, in a .seriiion 
oil Orii'istjaii Perfection, from the text Heb. vi. 1, 
‘Let us go oil to perfection,’ em nestiy conLeiubs for 
as attaiiiolile in this life by helier cr.^, by arguuieuts 
fouiidcsl chiefly on the eoniinaudiiientrt and pi niiii,so.4 
of Hcriptmccoiiceniing sanctification ; gnunliiiglils 
doctrine, however, by .saying tiiiit it is neither an 
<iiigeUc Hot au perfection, and does not 

c.xctiide ignorance and ermr of jmiginenl. with con- 
scqneiifc wrong aUcctions, such as ‘needles.*! fear or 
iU-groniidwl impc, nnveasonabic love, or uuveasou- 
ahlo avarshm.’ lie mluiits, also, that evun in this 
seiiso it is a rare attnimuent. The P'liembs jnofe.ss 
that the justified may be 4rcc from actual .«>iiiiiliig 
and transgression of tUo law of God, wul in that 
respect perfect. Yet doth this per/ection ndinit 
of a growtli; and there loinainotb a possibility of 
situiiiig where Ihc mind dofcli not most cliJigcntly 
and watchfully attcml unto the Iiovd,’ Other 
sclioula also liold ^iniilav viens ; but most Pro. 
testaiits rcinuliate the doebrino of Perfectibility, 
TUo general boHef of Protestant Chnstmus is that 
those who have professed a belief iu tlLcir own 
perfectibility wore merely more self;co]ijji]aceiit 
and less aetisible of their ou’ii ci>n'n))tiojiR than U 
usual, and that tiio commands aud ivnuniscn con- 
ceiniiig Niiictilicntiun are all am-coptiblo of an c.v- 
nlanabion coiiMistent witli roinaining cormptlon in 
bclievei-s, and a need of fiirtber snnetllication, ora 
coiitlnned gi>iwg on unto iierfcction whlUt this life 
eiuhites. 

Perfection* Counsels oi\ See Supereho* 

GATIOX. 

Vcrfoctloiii.sts* also called EinLE CuMiiUN- 
i.STS am! Puke-lijukhs, a small Amoiitan sect, 
founded Ity John Humplivey Noyes,'who vvaa hovn 
at Uratthiljoro, VeruMUit. Oth Soptonilim- 18H, 
graduated at Dartmouth in 18.30, thou studied law, 
ami afterwnnis clicology at /Vndover an dV alo. AY li ilo 
a theological student, no espcrioncoil a second con- 
vmiou, discovered that tho urevailiug theology was 
wlmlly wrong, aiiil ]o:<t his licoino tu pioncli. Ho 
held that the gewpeUf accoiilcdacciirofifiocdoin fitmi 
sill 5 that ttod has a dual body (male and female); 
that tho author of evil is imcreatoil, but not Chid; 
auU tlint ciHiiniiuiiou with (Jhiist not morcly baves 
froin sinning. Imt from disea‘<c and death. Ho now 
founded a ‘ Porfoctituivst’ chuveh at Putney, Vor- 
moub. Hq and lii.s coiivorU, men ami woinen, 
Avith their childreH, [mt tlioir property into a com- 
moil acock; they gave up the use of pvayev, all 
reUgiouB service, and tho observance of the Jiab. 
bath; those who Avere inaiTieil renouiicod thoir 
luairiago ties, and a ‘coiiqJe.v uinijinge' was 
eatahliahed botAiVcen all the males and all the 
females of the ‘Family.’ Having dispensed with 
lauq he sot up [lublic opinion as a controlling jioAver 
in its Htead; and free criticism of one another by 
tho iiieuibor.s of the society became an iiuiiorfant 
feature of liia systejn. In 1S48, after not a few 
iliHicultics, tho connnimity l emoved to a now lioiue 
in the sequustorod district of Oneida, in the state of 
Noav York, and soon nivmhevcd feoiue 300 uioinbcrs, 
living in strict onlcr and with imicli outward com¬ 
fort on Ihoi-oughly coiniiuimatic_ nriiicii)le.s—tlic 
cominunily o! Avonien and of chilnieu heiug an 
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oiit-HjainliitK feature carefully i-pgnluteil liy the 
‘iiiiitiial criticism’ of tlie /aniily. In I85JO, liowuver, 
(he iiiessiiic of uutshle opinion forced the lainily 
to modify their peculiar pi iaeipks; umiTinto oud 
(lie oriliiiaiy family relationship w’a.s intniduml; 
co»i\uuuhsu» of iivopeity j'ftve way to limited Im- 
hility joint-Htock, eaeli mcnihcr liavinjj a .«epiiriitc 
shave lepresoiiLed hy so iiineli stock in tlio Oneida 
CoTniinmiby, Idiuiteil. Various eo-opemtivo insti¬ 
tutions were also established. The hcadrjnarterss 
are at Kenwood, New York, and works have heeii 
started also at Nia'-ava I'alls, Outnrio. Noyes, 
who a«sistecl in oln.borritiiijj the new constitution, 
die>l at Niaoavn b’alls, 13th April 1886. 

.Sue \rorkb hy Xoyea, The Bttond Cmniwj of Christ, 
jnt-Ki <s'ia the. End o/ Faith, and History of 
vlmcricuti A'ocidti'siii; tlio jniiiedicals conducted hy liim 
{nearly 40 vols. 1834-80; in Dritish Miiseiuu); Ifepwarth 
Di.’ion’s iVciu America, .fcc.; Charles Nordliofl", Comwuti' 
I'jfi’c h'ocittica oj" the U aited States {18751. 

Pcrfuiiicry. Perfumes ore of two ilistinct 
classes—those ileiired from plants tuid tho-se which 
aie of animal nri^du- 

Fcmchefjlc I‘crfiitfics.~-'TUe most ancient of the 
Ro-caUed primary odouCevuw.s bodies arc the so- 
culled gum-vcsui'i which «x\ido naturally from 
the trees wliieli yield them, or frcm woniula acci¬ 
dental or pmposoly inllict&d to incyea5‘C the yield. 
Tho most iiniHirtfiiit are benzoin, myrili, opoponax, 
tvlu, Peru, and storax. Gum-rcsiiH foi-m tliocldef 
imticdicius in ‘Incense ’ (q.v.) and Pastilles |q.v.). 

A second group is that latge class of perfimies 
wliieli are pruemod hy distilhuioii, and arc montly 
nuld bodies, am! lua teuned Volatile Oll-s Essential 
Oils, or Ottos—foriiiovly (^liiitcssciicos (see Oihs). 
i\.A soon OS tlie GveeUs iiucl the Komans learned I 
the use of the still, wJiicIi was an invention iiii- 
ported by tiicin from Eeyiit, they fjuickly adauted 
It to the separaiiou of tlic odorous princqdo ironr 
the ininierous fragrant I'llauts huligenoim to Grcccu 
and Italy. Long liefore that time. Iiowever, fmtrunt 
waters wove in use in Aiahin. Odonr-bcariag inaiita 
odtitaiii tiio fragrant principle in miiiuto ghmd.s or 
saus ; tllc^c arc foiiiKt sometimes In the rimi of tho 
fruit, us the lomoii and orange; in others it is in the 
leaves, as saye, mint, and thyme j in \voo<l, ae rose¬ 
wood and sandalwood ; in the bark, os caRaiaund 
cinnamon; in seeds, as caraway and niitineg; in 
yet otlicr.s in the petals, as in rose, lavender, or 
ihlany-Ylivng. Tho odour piijiL-iple of orris is a 
solid resembling cocuii-hutteis and is contained in 
what i.s really the rhizome of /rf.v flofcntimt, though 
teehiiieally called orris-root. These glands or bags 
of fragranpo may ho iilniuly seen in a thin-cut 
stratuiii of mango-peel; ho also in a liay leaf, if it 
ho held lip to tlie sunlight, all the oil-cells may ho 
soon like specks. All tho fragrance-hearing snh- 
fetunccs yield by dLsiillaiivin an urscntial oil peculiar 
to each; thus is procmed oil of patcliouli from the 
leiive.s of the patchouli plant, FotjoaiGmou putchouU, 
n nutivo of Hunna; oil of carnway, from tho cam- 
wuy-secd ; oil of geraiihnii, from the leave.? of the 
Pchtrcjoniitm rasciDii; nil of lemon, from Icmoii- 
petd, CHnts Umonis; and a Inuulred of otliprs of 
infinite vai'iety. 

All the various e-isontial oils or ottos arc very 
slightly Holuhlo in water, so that in the procc.ss of 
distillation tlio water wliieli comes over is ahvays i 
fvajivaut. ThuH, elder-water, rosc-waLcr, orange- ' 
water, dill-water lire, us it wore, tlie residue of the 
dmtillation for oldaiiiing the several ottos. The 
process of Distillntimi (fj.v.) is very feiniplo : the 
fragrant jiai t of the jdurib is put into tbo still and 
covered witli water, niul when t)»e water is nimle 
to boil the ottos vise along with the steam, arc 
coiideiiBcd witli it in the pipe, aijd reiuaiii floating 
on tlie water, from which tliey ave earily separated 
by decanting. In tliis way 100 lb. of orange, 


I lemon, or bergamot finitpoel will yield about 10 o/„ 

' of the fragrant oil j 100 lb. of cedar-wood will give 
about 15 oz. of oil of cedar j 100 Ih. of nutinog will 
yield 60 to 70 oz. of oil of milmcg; 100 lb. of 
geranium leaves will yield 2 oz, of oil. 

Every fragrant siihstanco varies in yield of 
essential oil. Thu variety of essential oils is cnd- 
leos; but there is a certain relation,shin among 
odouTA as ivuHUig tints. The lemon-like odours luo 
tlie ino.->t iiumeroim, such as vGibeiui, lomon, berga¬ 
mot, orange, citron, citioiiclla; then tlie iiliuond- 
like odours, ftueb ns heliotrope, vanilla, violet; 
blien Kpicc odouifi, clove.s, cinnamon, cassia. Tho 
whole limy bo ckssilicil into twelve well-dolined 
gioiiiw. All these ottos are very .soluble in alcohol, 
111 fat, butter, and (ixed oils. They also iiii.x with 
soap, simd', .starch, sugar, chalk, nml other bodies, 
to wliieli they impart Llieir fragi aiioo. 

The principal consiiinptioii of the cheaper sort.s 
of fragmiit ottos is for scenting Soaps (q.v.), 
moat of which are pcrfunied wliilo in a molted 
.state with the several ottos or mixtui'cs of 
them. The liesb qualities of soaps, however, are 
scented cold by grinding or squeezing tho previ- 
onsly dried soap between granite rollers after hav- 
ing boon mixed with the porfunics, IVitli perhapH 
the exception of Tompiiu bean, tho‘scents' used 
for KUrtllH and tobacco cau acaiocly be leviucd pev- 
fume-s. Tlicro is a large consniiintion of flagrant 
essential oils in the nmniifacturo ot toilet powclei.s; 
under tlio various names of rose powder, \'iiik't 
powder, A'c.; a mktuvo of stnrcli and orris^ diflbr- 
cntly .scented, is in general (lenuind fin’ drying the 
skin of infants after tlie bath. PrccipilaLcd cludlc 
and powdered eiittlo-fish bone, lioing povfuinod wUh 
otto of roses, powdered myrrli, nud cauiplun', become 
‘Dentifrice,’ Tho ottos of pepponniiit, lavender, 
rose, and others aro extensively used in flavoni'Ing 
aweetineats nml lozenges. 

It is fonml that some llowurs either do not yield 
an essential oil hy distillatiun or yield it in quan¬ 
tities too small to be eoiinnercially aviiilablo. ’LTio 
pcrfiinio from tbe.se is collected by the process called 
ciifleuraffc. TJio llower-funners of the Alpe.s Marl- 
times follow' tliis motlioil on a very large scale with 
tho following flowers: rcse, orange, acacia, violet, 
jasmine, tubevose, and jomuivl. In tho valley of 
the Var there aro acre.'j of flow’ors, tho blossoniH of 
whicli arc gathered by woinon anil cinidion, and 
placed ill little nanniow like liHbcrmen’H imskci.s 
hung over tho slumldoiss. Tiiey are thou ciirriod 
h) tlie laboratory of flowers and weiglicii. In tlm 
labomtory groat quantiLic.s of groasu, lard, and 
l)cef-«uot have been collected, inelLcd, washed, 
and claviried. In each labovatovy theve avo scvoval 
thousandf/idi'sw or cMfiSix (‘snslic.s’), iijion wliieli 
the grease to be scented is spioiul, and iiimn tliis 
gvcivHc tlie blossoms are sprinkled or hud. The 
cMfsc cii veire is, in fact, a frame with a glass 
in lb as near as possible like a window-.siiHli, 
only that tlio frame is two inches tliiclcer, so 
tlint when ono chfisse is idaced on anotlier 
there is a space of four inclies botwoen every 
two glnssc-s, tlms nllowiiig sjnico for blossoms. Tlio 
flower blossoms arc elianged evnry day, or every 
otliov day. Tho same gvease, luiwovev, venuxiiw 
ill tlic chAssc so long us the jiarliciilar ]>lanb lieing 
used yieULs blossoms. Eadi time the frosli llower.s 
aro pub on, the grouse w ‘worked’—i.o, seiraLcd 
with a kiiifc^—so n.? to ollbr a fve.sh .surface of 
giease to absorb odour. The gi easo Iniiiig c.>iJ/iiiiy(o 
or ‘ cnflowered ’ in tliis way for tbreu weeks or 
more—in fact, so long aa the plniit.s produce blossoni.s, 
or the (at is capable of lUJHovbing move oduuv— 
is at last scraped ofl’ the cbfisso, melted, atmined, 
and poured into tin eanisteia, and is noxv lib for 
exportation. Fab or oil is perfumed with l.lic.sc 
same ilowera by the process of ninccrotion —i.o. 
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iiifiiisioii of the HoM’ois in oil or ineltcd fat. For 
t))is end puiilierl fnt is wcltod in n buia /wirie, ot 
warni water bath, and the frenh Uossoins oi'c 
infuFseil in it for several hours. Fresh llowors being 
procured, the speat hlossoins aro strained away^ 
and new flowers added repeatedly, so Jong as 
tlioy can be procured. Oil does nob require to 
be wanned, bub improved results are obtained 
whcjj ibissliglitJy heated. 

Jasmine and tuberose produce best perfumed 
grease liy enileiirage, but rose, orange, and acacia 
give inoi'o satisfac tory products by maceration; 
while violet and jonquil grease is l>asfc obtained by 
tlic joint processes—cnfloiira^e followed by macera¬ 
tion. In the ]ilacc of glass tne space inflUed with a 
wire-net on wJjich is laid nmolhtoji, or thici: cotton 
fabric—moleskin, soaked with oil; on this the 
dowers are laid, just as ^vitll solid gi-enso. In due 
time—that is, after repeated changing of tlie |l<rwer« 
—the oil becomes fragrant, ami rl is then pveshwl 
out of tlio moleskin cloth. Oil of jasmine, tube- 
rose, &c. are prepared in this way. In orilcr now 
to obtain tlio pcifinne of these iloVcrg in the form 
used for scenting handkerchiefs, we have only to 
infuse the scented fab (»r oil, made by any of the 
above methods, in strong alcohol. 

In exlracbing the odour from solid fat it has to 
he clionped up as lino us snot is chopped, pub iiilo 
the spirit, and loft to infuse for about a month. 
In the caso of scontod oil lb 1ms to be repeatedly 
agitated with the spirit. The result is that the 
spirit extracts all the odour, becoming itself'per- 
fuiuo,' while the grease again hcctmies odourless; 
thus is procured tlie osscnco of jasmine, casoiico of 
orftngo-llowers, chsoiico of violets, and others 
already named, rose, tnbornse, aenciu, and jonquil. 
It is right to meutiou that the reason for pro«Iucing 
a pomade—as tlicnu scented fats are technically 
torniecl—of oraiige-flowois is that tlie odour of the 
ossentinl oil obtained by the disbillablon of orange- 
blo.ssoins with water has nob, in tlie Icost degree, 
the uduur of the orange-hlossoms from which it Ls 
obtained. The otto in fact undergoes a chemical 
cliange, and is no longer orange so far as odour is 
concernocl. It is called Ncroli, ami l.s valued at 
from .-CIO to £20 tiio lb. weight, the variation 
depending upon the crop, which is «f course greatly 
inllucncen by the season. The same lemarkR apply, 
though in a loss marlccd degree, to rose. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the llowor in- 
dustvy may lie gained from tlie following summary 
showing Che weigiit of these particular (lowers grown 
in the sontli of France in 1880: omnge-hlossoms, 
1800 tons; roses, 930; violets, 147; jasmine, 147; 
tuliGi'oac, 74; cassia, 30} jonquil, 15. The scat of 
the rose industry for tlie prodiietiou of otto of roses 
is Ibilgavia, move especially the cantona of Kczan- 
lilc and Karlova. Here no le.ss than 6660 lb. were 
prodiiceil in 1889 ftt an average v»hie of f>a,y2Qs. 
per oz, 

rerfiiiiics of Anhiud Ovigitu —Only four of these 
aru used in perfumery—vix. Musk (q.v.), Amhev- 
griH (q.v.), Civet (q.v.), and Castor (q.v.). The 
aroma of musk fiooly imports odour to overy 
body with wliieli it is in contact. Its poiver 
to inqiart odour i.s such that poliBlml .steel will 
become fragrant of it if the metal be shut in a 
box where there is musk, contact not being neces¬ 
sary. Ill perfumery maiuifactiu’o tincture of iinisk is 
mixed with other odorous bo(lie.s to give pcriiian- 
ence to the more evanescent perfumes or honqiiels, 
the inn.sk acting to them almost as a mordant does 
to a (lyesliilK The iwiml .statement as^ to the 
length of time that musk continne,s to give out 
odour is exaggerated. If line music he spread in 
thin layers upon any .surface, and fully exposed to 
a changing current of air, all fra"ranee, it is said, 
will bo gone in from six to tivelve montlis. The 


I IliiesL musk, that which indeed i.s only really useful 
■ in perfuiiicty, is distingiiished as Tonqiiin musk, 
bho average price of wliicli i.s aiiout 00a. per oz. 

Civet is c.xccedingly potent as an odour, and 
when pure, and smelled at in the bulk of an ounee 
' or so, is utterly insupportable from its nauseous- 
ness; in this respect it exceeds musk. SVIieu, 

I howcvmr, civet is diluted so ns to allord but ininutc 
qiuintitles to the olfectoyies, tliej] its sircefc perfume 
ih genemlly ocUinttecl; the fvagvMit principle is the 
same as that breathed by the beautiful narcissus, 
Civet is cxteiifiivcly used duly attenuated in ])er' 
fiimety. Its powenul and la.stiiig odour enables it 
to be u.sed in some soap.s, anil {.‘.specially in saclicts. 
It is one of the perfumes of ‘ Spanish Leather,’ or 
Fcnii d'Espagiie; the first glove.s used in Englnijtl 
were scented with it. Sei’eral thoiisainl oniicos are 
annually iinpovtcd, the avemge price of wliicli Ls 
al)OiiL 9.S. per ox. 

Castor is in o«r day said to he almost olwolete ns 
a pei-fnnie, but this Is not so ; for altliough it cannot 
he largely used in any given perfume on account 
of the almost blackness of its tinetiuc, still when 

H ierly diluted it is extensively- employed, Its 
ume, when old especially, ia esceetfingly pleas- 
ant, and itajfxi/i// power is at least equal to that 
of musk. About 1600 lb. me annually imported, 
which fetch im the market about 308. per lb. 

Of late yearn thcjiiogress of scientilic chemUtry 
has led to tlic pvodnctiim of mnnovous mlovifcvons 
snUsluiiccs, some identical witli the active odor- 
Ifci'oiis principles of plants. Among tlicm nmy be 
mentioned vanillin, the principle of vanilla (methyl 
protocatecludo aldehyde); coiiniavin, of Toiuiuin 
Wu (conmaric anhydride), and many devivativcfi 
of phenol; but the majority of this efass of liodics 
are more used in confectionery for tlni-oming Ilian 
ill perfumery. The aitifioial musk of L. Bniier is a 
dcliglitfni perfume, mu) )ms many' auplicatioim in 
periumery; but it dUrov.s widely in odour from true 
innsk. 

The perfumes or bouquets of tlie shops avo really 
mixtures of some nr several of the primitive ndouis 
of the two above-mentioned gi'oiips. An example 
or two will illustrate this. ' Joeiiey Clnh Bouquet' 
is thus conipoiuided : 2 gal. Q.xlrnct of orris; ^ 
cal. each of cassia, ro.so, and tuboroao pomades; 
j gal. civet; J gal. miisk; 1^ gal. Hpirits of wine; 
8 02 . bergamot otto; li oz. rose. ‘ Y’‘Iilte Rose i ’ 
2 pints extract rose ponmdo; \ jiint each cassia and 
jasmine; I 4 pint spirit.s of wine; i oz. rose otto; 
1 driiu patchouli otto, it is obvious that the 
pos-sihlo variety* is inlinite, since there arc some 
sixty or more piiiuitivo odoriferous siib.stanceH. 

See tlie ftesc I»dusti'i/ofBul(iuri(f, by CliTiato OliriatolY, 
Kczniilik (trans. byO. H. PiesBQ); and the Otii edition of 
I’icasc’s Art of Pev/umers (Loud. 1891). 

l*ci*|;aiiius, or Peroamum, anciently a city of 
Mysia jn A.sia Alinw, on the river Ca'/ciis, 15 mile.s 
from its mouth. According to tradition, the place 
was founded l»y Greeks from Arcadia. It first 
acquircil promiueuee when Lyslmachns, one of 
Alexander's genomls, chose it ns a stroiigliold in 
which to keep liis iron.suros. Undev Phileta*nis, 
Ids cuunch, whom he appoiiitcd guardian of his 
treasutvs, it hecame the Cfwiitnl of a state, 283 B. c. 
His sixccesstn’, Euiuenes I., maintained it.s inde¬ 
pendence against tlie Scloncids, although the title 
of king was first assmiiecl by Attains I., wIjo 
reigned from 241 to 107 n.c., and defeated the 
Oanls in a groat battle. Ho inthiiatoly' allied liiiii- 
Beli Vi-ith the Rouiana against Philip of Maeedoii, 
anrl IJjIb alliance subsisted througlumtsuccccfliiig 
reigns, dining wliicli the kingdom conbiiiueil to in- 
erease in extent and importance. Attains 111., 
sumamed Pliilonictor, wlio (lied in 133 u.c., left it 
to the Romana, and under them it was one of the 
chW cities of Asia Minor. The native kings had 
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fulmned it witlu gitiinl llie work of 

artists Ijeloii'diijr to the iVi'ijainciiifiii school, an«l 
tfjllected a lihiary only inferior to tliafc of Alex- 
aiiilria. I'crgauius was a f-jiocial scat of the wor- 
shin of AsclG|.iiis (yEsculaitius); and it gav’e its 
name to PaichnieiiL (q.v.). It hemin to decline 
umier the Byzantine ein])crord. Tho plnee still 
exists under the naiiie JUi-yuin<t, aiul is noted for 
the spleiidpur and inayiiilieenee of its ruins, which 
eiulnace teinjile:!, jmlaces, ariueducts, gyiimasia, 
aniplutheatres, amt city ^Ya\ls. Tlicjie were ex¬ 
cavated for the Priissiaii gnvcrnnioul by llomanu, 
Bolin, and otlievH, in 1878-S(}, iintuyof the tfeasnres 
being carried to Borliii. 

Pci’iffoJe.so, Giovann'i Batiista, Italian 
niU'jieian, was hnni at Jesi, near Ancona, on 3d 
.lanunry 1710, studied jiinsie at Naples, and struck 
out an ru'ii'iiial style for liinisclf. His first great 
work was tlie oiatorio of Ban Gaybcbae, coin|)ttse<l 
in 1/31, in which year appealed his bright and tune¬ 
ful operetta of A« B'irvii Pitdi'omt. This is bis 
inasteipiece; it was revived in London in 1873. 
In 173+ he was appointed micsU'o di eapclla of the 
Cluiroh of Loietto, In eoin-eijnence of dolicate 
JiGivltli he removed to i’oz/.uoli, where he composed 
the cantata of Orfoi and his secoml mastornicce, 
the pathocio Btubut M(def, bnb died iminiMliatcly 
ufcei'u iud« on lOth Jlaveh 1730. llesides the works 
quoted, Pergolusc composed numerous operas, 
ovntoiio.s, and oUicv sacicd pieces. 

Perl , according to the mythical lore of tlic East, 
a heing begotten by fallen spirits, \vliich spends its 
life in all linaginnldo delights, is immortal, hut is 
for over D.xdudad from tlie joys of I’aradise. U 
takes an intevmediato place hetween angels and 
(lemons, and is either male or female. So mr from 
tlicre being only fcniaU' Betis, nn is suppos<Hl by 
some, and tlie«u tlie wires of the Devs, the Peris 
Ih'O, oil the contrary, in ccmstaul warfare ivitli 
these Devs. Otlierwi^c, they ave of the most 
innoeiiiMis chnvaeter to inaitkiiid, and, just like 
the fairies with whom oiivown p«|mlftr mythology 
Ims made ns familial-, are when female of siir- 
poAsing heanty. They belong to the great family 
of goiiii, or Jinn {see IlKMONonotsv). 

Perlasiia, a large canoe composed of the 
trunks (It two trees, liolluwed ami united into one 
fahilc i whereas an ordinary canoe is formed of the 
body of one tree only. 

Pcl’iniitli. See Plovvkk. 

Pci'icai’diiiiii; <t conical mentbrnnoiui sac con- 
tainiijg ilie limut and the commeiiccinciit of the 
great vessels, to the e.xtent of about 2 inchc-s 
from tlieir origin. It is placed with iUs npc.v 
iqnvardH Ijcliind the .stiJiiium in the interval be¬ 
tween the pleni'ii’—tlie serous sacs in which the 
Imigs are eiiclo-ied; whilu it.s ba>c is attached to 
Llic diapliragin, It is a libm-seron.s membrane, 
cniisistiiig of an external (ibrmis and an internal 
scions layer. The outer layer is a strong, ilciise, 
fibrous memljiaiKJ; the >-en«i.s layer invests tlie 
Jieait, and i** then vellected on the inner .surface of 
tlie, lihroiis layer. Like all .serous rucmhraiies, it is 
n. closed j^ac ■, Its iuum: swcfacc is smooth and 
gli.sleiiing, and sccretCH a tliiu lluul which serves to 
faeilitiiLe ihe natnial movements of the heart. It 
i-i inllaminiitiuii of thi.s serous sac which eoimtitutcs 
tlie disease knoii'ii as pericarditis. 

Ibsu.tsi'fi qi- Tilt; I’KiacAUDU'M.—Peiicarditis 
is a dUeasc of frequent occurrence ; the result of n 
very large iiuniber of iiUftt-mortem cxainumtion-s 
being u> sUosy that about one in twenty-threo of all 
who die iit an adult ago exhibits traces of recent or 
old attacks of this di^ol•dev. The first change which 
take.', jdaco in an inllanicd iiericardiiim is a ditlling 
of its glistening surface, WLllifioiiiocongestion, Avhicli 
IS speedily followed by efliision into the sac. The 


effusion is sometimes almost entirely lihrinous, in 
which case it eoagulato.s, and {jives rise to adhesions 
between the heart and the pericardium ; or it may 
consist nlnioAt entirely of serum, wliicli roniain.s 
liquid; or it may be, and ino.st freqmmtly is, a 
mixture of the two. In n few cases it r/ijddly hC’ 
come.s iiui-iileiit. lu tlie case.s that proim fatal 
when tifiritious lUiul luis been eiru-sed, but has not 
congiilateil to .such an extent ns to cause complete 
Qdhe.sioii of the heart to the pericardium, the par¬ 
tially coagulated fibrin or lymph is seiJii to be of a 
yellowisli-wliite colour, anil to occur in n rugged, 
shaggy, or cellnlav form. Laennec compared the 
surface on which tbe lymiili is ileposited to that 
which would he produced l>y aiuldenly sepavaling 
two Hat picce.s of wooil between wliieli a thin 
layer of butter had heeii compiesBcd. TVheii the 
patient (lies at a more advaucctl stage of the disease 
—viz. suoii aiter the whole oi the mombtane has 
become adhcretit—iiicipiciib blood-vessels, in the 
form of re(l points ana brancliiiig lines, are_ soon, 
iiuUoatiiig that organisation is coiiimenciiig in the 
deposit, which if dealli had not ensued would have 
been finally converted into cellular or areolar tisi^no, 
and mighi have occasioned Die complcLo oblitma- 
tioii of tlic jiericardUil cavity. 

The recognition of tbo disease depends iihnost 
entirely uj>oii the signs revealed by aubcultalion 
and perciiHsiou. Tlie earliest is gonorally tlie 
friclion’soioid, or lo and fro vxni'innr, caused liy 
vubliing togetlier of tlic roiifihoiiud surfaces, and 
iicard to aecoinpany the heart's action; but if lliild 
is effused it may speedily disappear. In this case 
perciisshm of tlie chest shows tlint the dull area 
occupied by tlie heart is larger than iiornial, while 
the impulse of the organ on the cheat-wall cannot 
lie felt. The syinjitoms, bewdos those conimoii Lo 
all inUftwiuations, ave extreuiely vivviablei vu some 
cases wliei'C i>ei-ioarditis como.s on in tlic coui'so of 
other serious disease the jiatient makes no com- 
plaint, uiid the complication is only discovered 
duviiig the routine examination uf the eiiest, Ihit 
there may he inleaso nnin and tenderness on pi es- 
aure in the region of lliu heart, gient irregiilarity or 
Feciilcnes.s of the licurt’s action, distressing liieath- 
lc.ssiiesH, delii'hiin, N’e. 

rericiudllis is a disease whmli oeensimmlly runs 
a very rapid course, mid terminates falally in forty* 
eight hour-s or le.-«s. In ordinary cases, luiwcvor, 
which terminate in appiuont recovery, tlie disease 
geiiei-ttlly liegdns to yield in a week or ten days, am), 
excepting that adheshm may remain, tlie ciiio 
appears to he coiiiplcto in three weeks or loss, If 
the adhesion.*! which have fornied are ileii.He and 
librous, they may impede tlie licnrt's aetion and 
load to serious .symptoms at .soino hulisuqueut 
pci iod. 

I'ericai'ditis rarely ocems as lui indejmmleiiL 
disease. It may result from extension of an hi- 
llninmation in a neighbouring organ, pleura, 

&c. It is no uncommon result of a conLamiimteil 
state of the hlooil, .sueli as oeciii.s iii the exan- 
tlioiiiatous diseases, osjiecially scarlatina, and in 
Bright’sdiseuseof the kidney; but, beyomi all com- 
pavison, i\, Vs of must fveiprent oeeuvveuee in UNSoeia- 
tioii with acute Klieuinatism (q.v.), of wliieli it 
forms one of the iiiojit serious coiiqdicaLioiis. It is 
often os.socialcd with inllaiiinialion of tbo mus¬ 
cular siil>. 4 tniice of tlio heart, and, e.spceiaUy in 
I'liciiiiiutisiii, of the lining Jiieiiiliraiio as well, 

The treatniciifc of poricaiditis abpro.seiit in favour 
is much loss active tliaii when bleeding, morciirial- 
isatbn, &c. wdxi coiisidijred iiocoKsary. Complete 
rest in bed, light diet, with opium oi- otlior seda¬ 
tives ns i- 0 (|iiLred; general medication suited to the 
disease with which the poricarditifl is assooiated j 
local application of poultice,s or cotton-wool, soino- 
times of leeches or bli; 5 tcrs, me tho chief measures 
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emiiloyu)!, In canea whero Lhci'u is cxtunsivu Iluid j 
eil'n.sion it may lid iieccsnary to asi>\rutu, or, if the ' 
Iluid be juii'iilenb, even to mivko a free incimon. 

TJio [lorlcaidiitrii may also be ({istemlcd with 
lluiil wibliouL iiilluimiuitloi) (bydroncvicawUmii) in 
the coiiiae of yeiieial diopay; iumi occnsionnlly is 
the seat of tnmoura, sy[iJniitie or tiihci-ciihir pro¬ 
cesses, iSre.. 

Pcricrti*!). Sec Fni;jr. 

PcriclcSi tbe }'i(iate.sb statGsmnn of ancient 
Gvcccu, wns born of difitintfuisbed paienloj^e in 
the early jiarL of the otli century n.c. llis 
fatlicr was fcliat Xantluppu.s wlio won the victory 
over tlie Persians at Mycale, 47h n.c'.; and by Ins 
niotlier, Afr'iidate, the niece of the jfimt Athe'niaii 
vefonner Cleistlieiies, lie was cnnitcctcd with the 
princely lino of Sieynn and the gieat Imnse of the 
AlciiifconidiL'. lie received an cinhornte edn- 
cabioii; but of all liis tcachcis the one whom ho 
most rcvei'tiiicGtl was the Bereno and hnmiuic philo- 
Bopher Anaxagoras, Pericles was coiispIcMUHS all 
through his career frir the singular dignity of his 
iiiannora, the Olyinpiun grandeur of his eloqnonce, 
Ills ‘majestic intolfii'encc,’ in Plato's phrase, his 
sagacity, iivobity, and profouiul Athenian patriot¬ 
ism. IJobfi in voice niul in appenraiice he was so 
like PisinbraUiH that for .soma lime he was afraid to 
ermio forwnj'd in noliticfll life. ‘iVht'n ho eiitcrc/l 
on jmblie Ji/o Anstides Jwd only recently died, 
Tliemistoclea was an exile, and (^inu>ti was light¬ 
ing the hatblosi of liia counlvy abroad. AUliongli 
the family to which he holongcnl was good, it 
cUd not vault among the fii-st in eithev wcaUU 
or iiilltionee, yot so tiansccmleiit wei-e the ablHtle.s 
of Poriclos bhiLt he vapidly rose to the liigliost 
powov in tl\e state as the leader of the thmu- 
nnnt doinocvacy. The sincerity of his attach- 
mont to the jiojuilav party lia-f bcen ouestioned. 

without a ftliadosv of evidence. At anyratc 
tlio ]neasure.s wliich either ])ci'f!onallv or throngli 
Ills adlmvcnts he brouglit forward aii<i caused to he 
passed ^Y6ve always in favour of extending the 
privilege.^ of the poorer class of the citizojis, niul, 
if lie (liminislicd the spirit of rovcrcnco for the 
ancient institutions of public life, lie enlisted an 
itnmciiso body of cibizeiis on the side of law. He 
extended enormously, if lie did not originate, llic 
practice of dlsinimting gratuiticH among theciU- 
zen.s for inililary servioe, for acting ns dicast and in 
the Eeclesia, and the like, as well as for aihuKslon 
to the tlicatvo—tiicn really a great school for 
innmiers and instruction. f’erUdes seems to have 
grasped very clearly, and to have held as limily, 
the modern radical idea, that, as the state is anp- 
ported hy the taxation of the hody of the citizens, 

It must govern with a viosv to general interests 
rather than to tlioso of a caste alone. 

About 4011 Pericles, through tlie agency of his 
follower, Eiihialtes, .struck n great hlow at Hie 
iiilluence of the oligarchy, by causing tho decree to 
he ])asseci wliich deprived the Areopagns of its mast 
important iiofitical powers. Sliortly after tliri 
democracy ohbainod another triumph in the ostra¬ 
cism of Cinioii (401). During the next few^ yenr.s 
tho pi)1iticnl cmir .90 pursucil by Pericles is le&s 
cleaiV intelligible to us, hut it’is .safe to say that 
in general liis attitude was ho.stile to the desire for 
furoigii conquest or territorial nggrandisemeiit, so 
iiveviilent among his ambitious fellovv-citizeiis. 
Sboi'tly aftyj' tlie balLJo of Tiinngra (457), in which 
he showed coiispiciiou.s courage, l’ericle.H innguani- 
nionsly carried the nieasuvo for the recall of Ciinon. 
Ilis successful GxpciUtiou-‘3 lo the Thracian Cher. 
souQso, and to 8inope on the IJlack Sea, together 
with Ids eolonie.H planted at Naxo.s, Andros, Orensin 
Euhceii, Urea in Maccdoiiia, and yEgina, as ivell a-s 
at Thurli hi Italy and Aniphipolis on the Strymon, 


! did much to extend and conlirni the naval .supieni- 
iicy of AtUeiLs, atnl allbrd a nieniiH nl biib.sisteiice 
for her iniorer citizens. But his greatest ruojcct 
was to form in concert with tiio other Hcllenie 
.states a grand liellenic confederation hi order to 
put an end to the imitiially do.striictive Wiir,s of 
kindred peoples, and to make nf Greece one iiiighty 
nation. At to front llie outlying world. Tlie idea 
was not le.ss sagacioiif, than it wns grand. Had it 
heen aecoiiipILshcd the .Henii-barharoiis Alacedoniaiis 
would have menaced the civilised t.Ti'(?eks in vain, 
and even Home at a later period might perhaps 
have found the Adriatic, and not the Euplirate.s, 
the liinil of her empire. But the Spartan aristo¬ 
crats were utterly incapable of aiipveciatiiig such 
cxaltetl ptttrlotisiii, oi orinidcrstamling the political 
necessity for it, and by tlieir secret iiililgiic.s the 
wcll-plannwl scheme wa-s hroiinlit to nothing. 
Alliens and Sparta wore already in tiiat mood 
towards each other which remlcieil the disaster of 
the Peloponnc.rian war incvitaljlc. \l'licn tbe 
Spartans in 448 restored to the Delphians Ihc 
guar(lian.sliip of the temple mul ti ea-sures of Dclplii, 
of whicJi they had l>eeii deprived by tlie I'hocinns, 
the Atliciiiaiis iiiiiiioiliatcly after marched an army 
thitlier, and rciiislnted the latter. Three yeara 
later an insnrreetloii broke out in the tributary 
Mogara and Enbu-a, ami the Spartans again 
appeaieil in the dehl ns the nllies of the intmrgents. 
The position of AHicjin was critical. Pericles 
wisely declined lo figlit against all liia enemies at 
once. A hriliG of ten talents Kent tlie Spai tanH 
home, and the in.snrgcnls were ilion thoroughly 
subdued. The thirty years’ peace with Sparta 
(445) left him free to carry out liie schemes for 
the Internal prosiveiity of Athens, 

Cimou woH now ileod and was euccoeded iu^ the 
leadership of the aviatocralical party by Tlmoydides, 
son of Mclesias, who in 444 n.c, made a strong 
cflbrt to overthrow the Bupvomaey of Poiiclos hy 
attacking him in the jtopular nssemhly for scjiian- 
dering the public nionoy on hiiildings and in 
festivals and aunisemcids. Thucydidca made an 
cllectivo wiecch; but Pericle.s immediatoly lose 
and ofrurau to exeento tho buildings at lus own 
expense, if the cHIzcub would allow Tiini to put Ida 
own name upon Ihoin instead of tlicira. Tlio sar* 
casin was succefsvful, 'rimeydidc.s was ostracised, 
ami to Lhc cud of his Ute l^cricles veiguoil tho un¬ 
disputed luaslci- of tbo public iiolicy of Athens, 
During the rest of his career 'there \vus,’says the 
hlslonan Thucydides, 'in name a democracy, but 
in raality a government in the hands of the iirsb 
nuiii.’ And tlic Athens of iiis day wns the home of 
^Eschylus, Sophoclea, Euvipidcs, Anaxagmaa, Zerin, 
Protagiufui, Socrates, a.s well aa Myron nml PiiidiDS; 
while Uierc lioiirishcd at the Haine time, but elsc- 
wbevo in Uteece, Herodotus, Hippocrates, Piiidtir, 
EiupcdcM:lc.s, ami Democritus. ^'Jie centres of tiiis 
splendid group was Pericles, of whom the truthful 
pen of 'rhucydides tccoyiIs that he nover did any¬ 
thing unworthy of his high jjositiou, that he did 
not dnttei* the people or rjp|U'ess liis nrlrcisaries, 
and that with all hie unlimited command of the 
public purac ho was pciBoimlly iiicoiruptibic. 

•Soon aftor this the Samian war hroK'O out, in 
which Policies gained bigir renown as a naval com- 
uiniider. This war originated in a qunn ol between 
Miletus and the island of Samos, in wliich Athens 
wus led to take [larfc witii tlie former. The Samians 
after »u olwtinate stni t'cle were beaten, mid a peace 
WQ3 concluded (431)). Inu position in which Athens 
then stood towards many of blio CTi-eek states was 
peonlinr. Since the time of tho Peisiaii invasion 
she iiad been the leader of the confederacy foiincil 
to rasist the attacks of the jrowerfiil enemy, and 
tlio jriiaixlian of the confederate trcn-sni'y kept in 
tlio wlc of Delai. Pericles caused the treasury to 
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lie removed to Aihtiis, {viul, eou\n«itiuj 5 the contin¬ 
gents of the allies fov moiioy, enormously mci'casetl 
the coiitiihiitioiis tn tlie patriotic fnntl, Abliens her- 
folf niiclerlakhii' to piotect Lhe confetlemcy. The 
grand charge ngtiinst I’ericloH is that he anplicvi the 
money tjuis obtained to otltev purposes than those 
for which it was desigjied j that, in short, he 
iidnrned ami cin ichod Atlinus with the spoils of the. 
allied state.-*. To lii-^ mind Hellos was siihordintito 
to Athens, and he confounded the splendour of the 
iloiniiiant city wilh the .splendour of Greece in a 
inaniier pussihlc to a man of poetic imagination, 
hardl.y to a man of the lincwt lionour. Ilia cneiiiies, 
who dared not attack himself, struck at him in the 
nersoiis of iiis friends. HJiiilias a'os flmifj into prison 
ror tlie impiety of introducing portmla of him¬ 
self and Poricloa iiit{) the hattlu of the Aniazona 
depicted on the shield of the goddess Atltcim in 
the Parthenon; tlio hriilianb Aspnsia, the famous 
uiiatrosrt of Peviclo.s, was ai-rnigiied on a charge of 
iinjiiety, and only acipiitted tiirough the olo(|ucnco 
of Peritdes on licr behalf; wliile the aged Ana.vag- 
orns Was ilrivon from the city. 

It is \inuecessavy to give a detailctl account of all 
that Pericles did to make his mitire city the most 
glorious in the aucionb world. CJreuk arcliitectnrc 
and .sculjiturc under his jtatronnge rcnclieil perfcc- 
I tvon. To hint Atlveiis owed the Parthenon, the 
Eicehtlionm, loft imanishcd at his death, the Pro- 
pylma, the Odouin, and nuinberloss other piihiie 
and sacred edifices; he also liburally encouraged 
music anil the dvanm • and during hin rule industry 
and cuniiuci'CG wove in so llourmhing a cemlltioii 
that prosperity was universal in Attich. 

At lengtli La 431 the loiig-foiosccu and inciitahlc 
Pelriponnesinn war broke out lietwccii Atheim and 
Spaiiti. The plan of Herlele.s was for Athens to 
follow a defoii.slvfj attitndo, to defend the city 
itself, leaving Attica to bo ravaged by the enemy, 
bnt to evimde tbe power of Mparla by’ harassing its 
coasts. 'lhe story of the war is told elsewhere; 
here iC is cjionyh to say tJiafc the resnifc was Jntal to 
Athens for rca-srins for which Pericles was only in 
small part to blame. He trusted in the nlt-iniate 
siU'cesa of Athens both frmii lier superior wealth 
and from her possessing fclio comitiand of the sea, but 
ho had not caloulated upojj tlm deteriomtlon in her 
ciliiccjis spirit, nor upon the robust courage of the 
Hcnotian and apartau infatitiy. Nor wtw Ins mlvicc 
to keep hcltiiul the city walla rather than fnco the 


Kcutfiiicc—‘ What you praise in my life beloiigw 
partly to good fovLime, and is, at bast, common to 
inc with many gciiernl.s. lint that of which I am 
])ronilc.st you have left unnoticed—no Atlionian luiH 
ever put on mourning through any act of mine.’ 

For his life and clinmoter, kcc ThiiC 3 -ili(lcS niid riidnvoli; 
the liistorieii of Orecoe of I'hii-lwall, Orote, and Curtius; 
■\V. Watlcisa Idoyn's A()t nf Pcriclca (2 vols. ia7f)); and 
I the excellent study by Evelyn Abbott in tlio ‘ Heroes oE 
' tho Nations' scries (1801), 

Pci'Wofito. See IciNJJt)U.s Rocks. 

CASlMin, Rrennh polilicinii, was born 
at Grenoble, 21.st October 1777. A Parisian ban leer, 
he coudeiiiiied in 1817 the financial policy of Ibi.' 
ministry, and thereby won a scat in the (;]iainlicr 
of Deputicf*. In 1828 lie licUI tlio portfolio of finance 
under Martigiiac, bnt resignetl it In August of tlio 
next year, naving taken an active part in the 
July revolution (1880), lie was rowarded witJi a scat 
In the cuhiuet, Inib witlioub a portfolio, Wlicn, 
however, Lallitto bccaino Ibcsidcnt of tbo Council 


loriclea hiinsolf dio«] after a liijgeri)>g fever. His 
two sous luul heen ciuried olF by the plague; lie had 
been harassed by a charge of peculatnni brought by 
Lleon, ami the actual inlliction of a lino by the 
illCiUstery, while he had l»ecii wlthonb ollice from 
July dM to July 429" but before the last he re¬ 
covered Ins hold over the Rcelesia, and was gratified 
ifi the eln.smg day.s of his Jifo by tfs Icgitiiiintioii of 
lus son by Asiiasia. 

Ai a. statesman his greatest fault was a faihire 
to foiesee that per-sonal govermiicnt is nUinintcIv 
ruuimis to a natioi,. He taught tl,e people In 
follow a loader, Imt ho could not peipetiiato n 
descent of lemler.s like Ijim.self, Hence we en„,m6 
womler, wlien day.s of trouble broke over Abheii.s 
how tlmunoii „poko bitterly of Pericles and all liis 
gloiy. Yot bo was a lofty. jmShiIcj Htatcstimn, 
iiispired liy noble asimation.s, and Ids heart was full 
of a noble love fur t lecity and her citizens. I’lntarch 
tells tlio story that Us he lay dyiag an,] apiinientlv 
unconscious his fneuds aroniui his bed were mil 
mg in review tho great uchiovenieutH of his^Jife 

* 111 ' 'vhicli he hail ereetecl at 

diileicnt times for so many victories. The dviii" 
jiatriot fiiuollyintevraptcd with the charactcr^tio 


(November 2), P^riev undertook the Jiro.sideiiey of 
the Chaiiilier of Deputies. On ISlJiAlaich J8,8j Jm 
feucceeded Lattitte a» minister; he wtcruly rcpvcsseil 
all attciiipis at revolution, ami govci’iioil m-ooi'diny 
to the iiift.viiiie of the Juste ■H/ilhu (q.v.) luilicv. 
He died of choluvn, JfitJi Way 18,82. 

Pcrig<5c. iSee Moij:?. 

PdrlfniCHX, a town of France, fonnorly eaidtal 
of Idiigord, now in the ilopartiuciit of Doidogne, 
and situated on the right bank of the Isle, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Dordogne, Ofi miles by mil NJ5, of 
Roi'deau.v. It consists of the (vneiont city, wliicli Is 
gloomy ill aspect and Ims murow flreeta, wltli 
numerous liouse.s ami other rmuaius of uiediiuval 
and RoiiaiK-saiico arehiteetmo, and tho Pnv St 
Front, wliich until 3200 was a sopaviito and a rival 
town. The euthcdml of Sb Front is a llvzanUno 
edifice, said to be a copy of Hi Mark’s at Venice, 
built in 08-1-1047, bnt spoilt by 'restoration’ in 
18(}5. Tlio town museum is o.speeially rich in 
Roman and other aiiMquitiefl. Statues of Mrm- 
taigue, Fdnclou, and tho soldiers Laumesuil and 
Biigeaud adorn publio p)ace.s in the town. Iron is 
hiincil and woikcil, and woollens are iiuimifaotiirnd. 
Tlie celebrated MKs dc Pdriffiiciw, made of liar- 
tridges and trumes, are hugely c.'ciiorted. lb)|i, 
(1886),28,328. Piirlgiioux, a town of the highest 
antlfimtv, is tho Gallic r'c.vHuiirt moniioium by 
Ctosar. The lionuuis built anotlier town ,m Die 
opposite Hide of the river at Dm junction of live 
Roman roads. Close to the mmlei-n town are Dm 
remains of a vast amphitheatre, aiincditcts, baths 
ami temnjes. The tower of VoRnniiii in the most 
lemarKaolc fragment of Roman aicliilocluie. ft is 
80 feet high, 200 feet in ciicnmferonce, ami Ims 
walla 6 feet thick, but has neither doois nor 
\vimlm\;.«i. Its purpose is not known, 'pi^ .ijutiiot 
of Pdrigord is noted for its Caves (q.v.) and 
ai'cli.'uologjcnl finrlH Hov Fi.inr Ik.stkI’Wknj's-, 

Pcriliolioii (Gf. lujd /iv/ifM, ‘iJm 

that point in As ovliit at winch a planet is uQurest 
the sun. Sec Plakij-i-s, Oiuiir. Auhumon. 

Pcrilll, a iMu-i-eu island, uml i-oaliitg imd Lelo- 
gi-aph station, belonging to Jlritaiii, situated iii 
the iStrait of Bab-el-Mnndidi, at the soutlicni 
entrance to tho Red Sea. 1)7 mi]e.s IV. of Aden U 
from tlio Arahum shoio, and 9 from Dio Afrioau'' 

U IS alioiit .'li itiilc.s long liy 24 wide, and croscoiiL 
shaped, the two horns embraeing a doen and 
^iftcioiiB^ harbour. 'J’lio islaiul wa.s iiold Inr tho 

'“'1 occupied ill 

1857. in 1883 It was luaile a coaling Rtaliou, and 

«r.T island is 

«mlei the jurisdiction of the governor of Hombav 
Presuleney Pop about 400, mostly coolie coal- 
lieavera. i^e H. Si»nlibng, Perfm ((s it ia (1890). 
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PcrllUOUiii) tlie iloor of tlio hniunii pelvis. 
The aiitorioi- portion, .situated in fmnt of the anus, 
is called the triiGpcriiuiiHin, or nrethml portion of 
the perinniiini j the po.sterior portion is called the 
anal portion or iKchio-rectal region. 

Period and Periodicity. One of the most 
striking features of biie ordinnrj’ pUciioiiicna of 
nature is tlieir tendency to recur iiiiu I'cjicat llieiii- 
selves apparently indeiinitely ; and in general this 
repetition takes place at successive and ptnctically 
equal intervals of time, Tlio day, tim month, the 
year are familiar examples of such porioda, coi-re- 
spoiuling I'csijectivcly to tlio earth’s rotation, tlie 
moon’s progression llirough its pl»a.sc.s, and tlie 
earth’s changes of distance from the sun. As a 
factor ill human life the year is piactically traced 
out by the climatic changes that accompany ita 
progress, hut strictly s|)eaking it is the period 
determined hy the rcourring configurations of earth 
and sun. Many periodic plicnumena of importnm-e, 
such as eclipses, Lraiialts, occultations, depend like 
the moon’s jilmses on the coiirigin‘ation.s of three 
bodies i and long before Newton’s law of gravita¬ 
tion gave tire key to tho co.smic iiiiivomc the 
poriotls of some of tlieso had been discox'ered. See 
CKiioNOLoav (with its various cycles—tho metonlc 
of 19 ypavs, tlio Calippic of 7C years, &c.), Cvemo, 
Day, EcLiVfi^j, Yii.ui, &c. 

When we look into the miiuite mcclianisni of 
naliiro wo find hero also the same prominence 
attaelied to periodic qualities. Sound ami light 
consist physically of a vibratory or o.sclllatory 
motion of soiuo sort; and to tlie accurate time 
puriodicity of these motions wo trace onr sciisa- 
thniR of haviuony In ruusic lunl colour. In certain 
respects, liowover, tlio pcrio<Ucity U Imperfect, 
each period not being an oxacC vonriHliiction of ita 
predecessor. Thus, a tuning-fork or piniioforto- 
string vibrating freely in air rapidly loses its vibra¬ 
tory ehnraoter, and its niotioii steadily decays; 
ami yet, judged by tlio pitch, tlio fremieiioy or 
time pciioulcLty reiuulus tho same tlirougliout. lu 
these and similar eases Viscosity (q.v.) ultimately 
traiisforiiw the original I'ihialory enorgy into heat 
(see Enkjioy). Ifeat itself is belicvcil tobesome 
kind of vibratory energy of the molocnlcs; and 
tlic .spectroscope demonstrates that inten-so heat is 
certainly associated ivitli dellnito periodic motion.s, 
iviiig rise to rays of corresponding periodicity (see 
I’T'X'TIIUII). 

Passing now to the other extreme, we find, 
chiolly in astronomy, iiistiinocs of long periods, 
some of wiiich have not been conrpletcd within 
liistoriu times, hut of which the ovidence is incon¬ 
trovertible. The Precession (q.v.) of the eiiiii- 
noxes and the slow changes in tho eccentricities 
and iuclinatioiis of planetary orbits may bo men¬ 
tioned hy way of illiisbration. Tlie geologist also 
has found oviduiico of periodic changes in the 
cUinatic coiuUtious of tlie earth (wmj Glaci.u. 
PiiiiiOD, Puii.STOCKJ^ u). Generally periodicity 
involves tliQ idea of time; but We may have 
periodic qualities depending on position or on 
grouping. A very "ood example of this is the 
iieriodio law of niodern chemistry (sec Atomic 
Thkouv; also Wave). 

Life is tts full of periodic phenoinoiia as inani¬ 
mate naline ; hut the incron.sing complexity of 
conditions makes tho periodicity .still Jes.s perfect. 
Ill tlio beating of tlie heart, in the altornation of 
waking and alce])iiig, of hunger and satiety we 
have examples of vital actioii-s uitli a distinct 
pcrioilic character. 

I'criorticals. Eveiything is a pci-iodical that 
is published periodically. Every publication that 
is publislicd iiioro tlian once is necessarily published 
periodically. Therefore every pnblicftbion, except¬ 


ing a book complete in itself, may, strictly speak¬ 
ing, lie described a-s n periodical,' fro-in the Times 
to Whitaker's Ahnitmtc and the Past-oJJicc Direc¬ 
tory, The use of the term is, lioMever, re.sti'ietcil 
in ordinary coiiveinatioii to iiingazine.'? iiiid reviews 
appearing not le.-<s frorpicutly than once a quarter, 
and not more freqncully than twice a month. 
Weeklies, at least in Gi'eat ISiitain, havo with a 
few exceptions ceased to he rcgaidud ns iicviodicals. 
As wo liavo no fort nigh tlie.s, our perindioals may 
bo said to ho practically’reduced to inoiitlilie.s ariU 
quarterlies. 

The refusal of the Englisb-speaUing uovltl to 
tolerate (oitniglitly nubUcatinus is as veiuavkablo 
as it is uimiLstakahlP, In Prance and Italy and 
Jlolgiuiii the fortnightly is regaidcd as tlio natural 
form of tlio high-c]a.‘>8 periodical. Outside these 
countries the fortnightly is practically unknown. 
Ncitlior in Great Britain, nor in Lireiitev Britain, 
lio-s it liccu found possible to aceliniatise the fort- 
iiiglitly. In llus.sia, in Cieriiiaiiy, in Scandinavia, 
and in Spain and Portugal tbo periodicals aie 
monthly. A.s if to remind the world of the con¬ 
stitutional Cneapacity of llic Eiiglisli race to take 
Us Uleratnvc in biniouthly instalments, tho Furl- 
niyltUy Review Is juibllnhed iiiontlily, but rcjigiotislv 
uuaoHiices on every cover tha t the ifisiie of the loth 
is suspcndoil. 

The number of periodicals is almost iiunibcrlesi;. 
There arc 3.’1‘2 monthlies in Italy alone, of which, 
at a modoratc connmtniion, 301) ore read by no one 
outside ItftlVj ami !>y probably fewer than 5100 sub- 
scriheas witliin the peninsula. But the ninnbcr of 
periodicals of general interest that are worth colling 
pcriodlcalH are comparatively few, In Italy, for 
instance, there are hardly more thou three which 
the outside world ever heard of. In Prance there 
arc not more tlian four or Jive. Dilforent countries 
excel In tlUlercut deuavUneuts. Pov pure Utevature 
and criiicisin the ifci'uc cks-Deux Mondea has tho 
first place. For illustration America leads easily, 
diflCitncing all rivals with the Century, ^tribuers, 
and Harper's; whilo in the second rank, althongh 
still ahead of foreign competitms, with one excep¬ 
tion, come the CosinopoliUiu and tlic Xew Rngtumi 
Muyuzinc. TJic only exception is tlie German 
magazine, Velhat/cn und Kimmg's iVciic il/bncffj- 
hc/le. For general intere.st and solidity eombineil 
the English quai'icrlies and niuntlily mUccllanics 
rank fnst, althonah they are hard pvesaeil by tho 
NohvcUc Rci'iic, tlio Forth American Review, tlie 
Forum, and the Arcm, For bulk the Russians 
siir|>as.s all the niaga^dnists and leviewois of the 
world. The Uus.sia» monthly contains about threo 
times R.S mucli priuted matter ns tho Nineteenth 
Century. In pvupnrtioii to its size Belgium leads 
the world in the multiplicity of its peviodicalB; 
hut their pro-spoi'iCy is in an iiu'ciso proportion to 
tlieir miinhers. There is only one Portuguese 
inniillily procmable in London. 

The geue!>i.s of tho periodical can be braced back 
for centuries, hut the cnilier publications of tlic 
kind bear nlraut os itnich reseiiiblance to tho 
mogaziuos and reviews of to-day that the oohip- 
pus hears to ti»o winner of la.st year’s Derby. I’lio 
evolution of the modern iiiagaziiie is u.sually traced 
back to tYiQ I*hiloso 2 >hicid 'TruiisacfioHS of the Royal 
Society, which began to appear in 1665, but tlio 
true progenitor of our monthly miscellanies wore 
tiio pniniihiets wliich wore spawned in such muii- 
hors in the heat of tlio rovoIiiUoiiary ferment of tlio 
17th century. Tliere was no regiihir periodicity in 
tlieir appearance. Pamphloteorn wrote as Llio 
Hiiirit inoveil tliem, but their intermittent pro- 
mrctions, in everything excepting the regularity of 
tlieiv appenrauco and tho fact that oacli appeared 
singly instead of being stitched together with a 
dozen othcis, correspond very closely to the 
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jiumtlilv iiii-ccllaiiic;^ wliicli have uow beci>ine the 
hniiin of ei\ili-iitioii. Mihoii, Jlarvell, ana Dofoe 
wonia all have been io;,'iilar contiihutois to our 
iiioiitlilv levic^Y.> if these piihlications hart existuil 
in thdi- time. A.s they weu! withont tiiose coii- 
veiiieiict-. of a move coiiiplox civilisation they were 
under tlie iiecc-^^ity of pnldishiug each of their 
essays fiepaviitolv, often at theiv own lisk, and very 
!^pldom to tlieir own lirolit. In these os in other 
(leitartmciitH of hnimiii activity the mirtrtloinaii liaa 
been foriiirt iinliH|ionsahle alike for the profit of the 
iiioilucer ami the convenience of consniiicrs. Tlie 
iiiodora leviiiw ia the inonbhlv market -whei-e 
antlitJT.q ficll thch wares, and of late the excc.ssivo 
iniiUiplication of .sncii inai Ls Imsj loiI to tlie piihlica- 
tiun of a kind of ekann‘'-liouse of periodical litera¬ 
ture in tlie Hii-kir of ItiTi'ci's in Ijmrton and Now 
Yoik, and La Jk.cnc ilri liceucs in Parm. 

The history of iierimlical literature in the 18th 
century as iisiinllv told in c«eyolo)>iwlifis is little 
hetler'tlmn a iiarado of epitaplis from the tomh- 
stonw of defunct reviews. Two notahlo fads, 
linwevei', stand out clearly dmeornihlo on tlicso 
pcimlchral lablets. The Hist, the lilenirv jmsithm 
piven for the livst time to peviodiciil pnhhcalioiis 
hy Addhnus ediloiship of the Sjuilafor, nltlnmjjh 
it wfus as little of a inaHnzino ns it wn^ of a iiow.s* 
sheet-; and the secuud, Lliehirthof the (list monthly 
inayaziiio of the imKlcm type, when Cave the puh* 
lialiev lironj'lib out the (hnllemtot's ^f(lff<l::ine In 
1731. Of the IVeefli/ .llemn'ctls/or' the Jiiffcnious, 
piihliblied for twelve mniillis iu ICSf), or the Gentle- 
mwi’s Jow-tHfl or 2Lonthlif MisccUunif, which 
appeared iu 11502, nothiny ncetl he said. The 
Gentleman'^ LiLuguzine, after making n fortune for 
Its oilginator, has continued to lloarish ever since. 

If I-fiiglniul limy claim the licmonrof having in¬ 
vented the mag.r/inc, Keotland lia-s the iiiir|uc.s- 
tioned light to he rogarded os the originator of 
the review. A now ora in periodical literature 
dawned when liulf-a-tlozen hiilUanb young Scotn* 
men, with the a«dstaiico of Sydney Smith and a 
few ioMs gifted Soutliroiis, decided to estahlisli tlio 
Itevicir: (q.v.) in tlie Whig iiitorost in 
1S02, Their enterprise was rewarded hy an imine- 
diate atid signal success, Tlic w it, the talent, tlio 
audacity, and the aheer imnudoiico of the young 
leviewcTs Btarcled the limited world of letters from 
cuiitiu to circunifcK-nce, and convinced tlio Tories 
ill no !e«s than seven ycaw thiititwas indmpens- 
nhlc to coiiiiter tlie liluc and yellow organ of 
militant M'liiggciy hy a tjuarterly of niiimpeach- 
aide oitliocloxy, Thus it was that of the Edin- 
binyh was horn the Qiiarlerl}/ (fj.v.), and the two 
gio.it r(uai teiliLsliave liehl tlielield ever since as the 
most aiillinritative e-xpiments of the inoat respect- 
ahle iiiiil i-clmlavly cleiiiontof the two greatp.artles. 
The liononi of iiiiUativo in these iiialtei.s was not 
coiiliiiedto the Hcottlsh AVliigs. Fifteen years after 
the Kdinlmryh fiiab iiiiide its njipearaiicc n ScottlRli 
puhlLslier on liic other .side, ‘NViIliitni Blackwood hy 
name, achieved fiiiue and fortune hy an ei^nally 
happy stroke in the piihlicatioii of BIuvlu-ooil's 
Mayazine, a half-crown monthly wliicIi may be 
regarded as the p.arent of the political monthly 
lai-i'cllany. liladcwooU was to the Edinhnrgh and 
tlie Quarlcrhj what the saucy fri'oite w.is to the 
.‘•tatoly lliree-dei'ker. It appenrcif twelve times .a 
year, against tlieir four munhers; it wm iiifinitelv 
move Viivied. U pnldL-died t^eiini fiction, poetry, 
pio^e, and that iiini vcdlous .symposimn, the JVue/es 
Anihru'^janie, the secret of which jieri^lied with 
Chri.sto],liei' Nurtli. This again compelled the 
other .‘-ide to retort by the pnbfieation of monthlies 
wliicli are for the most part nut only dead, hut for¬ 
gotten. The poet Campbell did liis best in CW- 
huru'sMonlhhj, but for a dozen years thea.Hceiidoncy 

of the triiciileiitl)iitl)iilliaiitdf<(»/« was undisputed. 


Then in 1830 came Fraser—n, iiiagazino which, 
after many vicissitiidc-s imiler many editors, is 
now' extinct, while Jilackwoocl still Ilourislies, leas 
hriitnlly Imcnlent in its Toryism than of yore, hut 
still hriglit, brilliant, and .scholurlj’. 

The Scottish initiative .so roniarkahly aa.scrted in 
the Edinburgh among the quarterlies aiul Black- 
icood among the inontlilics was not exhausted. In 
1832 Chambers's Journal mude its appearance, 
iiiai'ldng the commeiicenicnt of a new and inoio 
]>opiilai' phase of inagiuinedom. 11 was imhliblied 
I weekly, but was also issued in moiilhly parts. 

I Jloro than half a century has passed, and Lhumhers 
' is still familiar in our mouths as Household Words. 

! Cassell’s Family I'aper (now known an Cassell’s 
Family Mayrizine) was not startod till 1853. The 
Fenuii Magazine (18.32), piihlislicd hy the Society 
for tlie Dilliibioii of Useful Knowledge, dcservB.s 
lionoui-ahlo iiieiition among the popular educational 
periodicals wliich have done their work and pas.scd 
away. It was succeeded hy the LMsure Hour in 
1S.>2, which ift one of the best of the illnstratcd six- 
peunv miscellanies now' imhlishcd. 

In liHoD Slacmillan—again n Scot—puhlished tlie 
first sliilliiig luttga'zine. Tliis new ituparbme was 
rapidly followeil I^' the puhlicrition of Llio Cornhill, 
under the crlitorsfiip of Tlmckway, wliicli at once 
achieved a phenomenal eueccs.s} of Temple liar, 
edited by George Augustus Sala; and of London 
Hveiety, whicli lias always lolied chiolly upon llctiori 
fur its circulation. 

In 18(5;’) George Henry Lewes founded the Fort¬ 
nightly Jtci'icw, an avowed imitation of the Ilevuc 
dcs Deux Moiulcs. It was started as a medium for 
(lie discussion of ‘subjects wliicli interest cullivated 
and tliouglilful renders/ and it was to he puhlisiiod 
at intervals ‘neither too distant for iiilluenco on 
nnssiiig questions, nor too brief for dclihoralimi/ 
Mr Lewes was soon succeeded by Mr John Morloy, 
who, ill the sixteen years during wliicli he was editor, 
gave a disUnctivo character to thu new pciiodical 
literature of our time. The success of the Forlnhjhlhj 
led to the puhlication i)f the Ce/tfo/iporm'^ (188(1), 
with a Idas us iironounced in favour of Clinstianity 
oa tXiQ Forinig/uty^ was biassed in favour of Amios- 
ticisni. This again was followed oloven years laLer 
hy the imhlicatlon of the NinctecniU Ccnlury, a nils- 
celluny entirely free from editorial bins of any Icind. 
These thiec icviows have a niaotical monopoly of the 
field. They have a.H neigliliours or iioor relations 
—they can hanlly ho described as oitlior livals or 
qompcUtovs—the National Ileokw (188,3), wliicli in 
CoiisorvalivG j and the Wedminster, which, oiigiii- 
ally founded in 1824 as a rjiiarturly, was convui'tud 
ill 1837 into a monthly, wliiic still rcniaiiiing li no 
tci its original philosupliical Itadical priindplca. 
All these arc imljli.slic<l at lialf-a-crowii. Jlosl of 
them piihlisli both .signed and iiiiHigiied articlc-s— 
the Einetceuth Century alone has consistently 
refused to insert any article nut signed hy the real 
name of llio author. The ehculalion of the Nine- 
U.cnlh Century is the highest. It is the only half- 
crown i-cview with more than 12,000 siil),scriher.s. 

Ill 1850 the Monthly Packet was founded by 
Miss Yougo; it is written for young girls. 
Another magazine for the clergy and' laity of the 
Cliiu'cli of England ia the Ncichcr}! House hlayu- 
zim, founded iii 1889. Both of tliosc niagaziiie.H 
are puhlislicd at a shilling. In 1800 Good Word.s, 
louiidcd hy Mr Stiahan, under the editor.Hlii{) of 
Dr Nuniiaii AIncleod, achieved so great a succe.ss 
as a sixpenny montlily, Ihat it was followed in 
18W hy the puhlicalioH of the Sunduy Ma'iazine, 
edited by Dr Giillirie. Tlie pro.sperity of tlio six- 
pciiiiics led to tho extinction of ,somG of tho oldor 
iiiagaziiies. One of the best and chenpeab is the 
English Illustrated MugarAne started in 1883, 
In 1882 Longman's made its appeaianec at 
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sixpence; in 1888 Lli© Cornkill ictlncwl its price 
from one shilling to sixpence, and a year Inter 
j\Ir Arcliihald (.irovo In'oimht out tlxQ New licvicw 
ns a kind of sixpenny Nimtecnlh Centurij. In 
lSt)l, lioM’ever, lie raised tiie price to nincpence. 
In 1887 Murmij's jMcif/dzine appeared at one sliil- 
ling, In 1890 tlic iici’i'ci'j of Itcvkws appcai’cd at 
sixpeiiec, foJIo\i’cd in 3801 hy the SlmudAlagaziney a 
kind of illnstraLed sixpoimy Tit Hits; both of tlieso 
inngazines achieved in the iirst year of their piih- 
lication a circulation exceeding 100,000. After 
those the most tvidely-eireulated English magazines 
are the Quiver, Cheanhers's Jourtntl, English Illus¬ 
trated Maqazine, Boy's Own Girl's Own Paper, 
Cassell's h'amilu Magazine, J.mw'e Hour, Sunday 
at lIo»ie, Good iVonls, n? 2 d Siimlttif Magazine. 

There is no periodical devoted to art in English 
of the same standing as the French Gazeito des 
Beaux-Arts, hiit there are several monthly pnldica- 
tions of considevahle excollcnce. Among these the 
oldest is the Art Journal, wliieh fimt appeared as 
the Art Union in 1889. It was the creation of Mr 
S. C. Hall, -who edited it till 1880. when a new 
series was cninincncod, l.s. 6d. monthly. ThePoW- 
folio, eiUted hy Mr Haiiicrton, is puhlislieil at half- 
a-ernwn, It wos founded in 1870. The 
(f Art, which date.s from 1878, i.s a shilling monthly 
published hy Cassell. Music lsreprasnnte<l 

by the Musical Times, fcljo Magazine Music, nml 
a few others; and the drama hy the Theatre. 

Tlio gongrapliicai -societies of Loudon and Ediii- 
hnrgh piihlish their pixjcoodings iinmtlily, and most 
of tho sciences have their own reviews. There 
are inmnnerahle religions magazines, almost every 
soob .Imving its own orvan. There is, however, 
nothing in English poriodical literature corrcsiiotid- 
ing to tho Missionary J?cf<cw published at New 
York. Tlio Catholio Church is lenrcseiited hy tlio 
Dublin Neview (nuniterly). tho Month. (2s.), the 
Lamp (0(1.), and tlie Li/ccinn {4d.). The Wesleyan 
AEothoaists and tho Pi liuitivcs imliHsh rinarlerlics; 
tho Coiigregatlonalistsi have no longor the high 
place ill poriodical litomtnro they possessed when 
l)r Allen edited the British Quarterly, and Paxton 
Hood edited tho Eclectic. The Salvation Army 
has a bright and readable monthly in All (Ae 
World (fld.); ^Ir Spurgeon’s oi;gan la the Sword 
(Old Trowel (Ihl.); the Animal ivorld (3d.) is the 
organ of the Society for tho Prevention of Cruelty 
to Aiiliiials, and tho Child's Guardian of the Society 
for tho Prevention of Cruelty to Childvcn ; Igdrasil 
is tlie quarterly organ of tlio disciples of lluskin; 
Lucifer (la. Otl.), the niid-nioiithly organ of the 
Theo.sophi.stsj tlio United Service Magazine (Is.) 
is onr only service inontlily. Among other 
periodicals av(j monthly magazines devoted to 
n.stvology, postage-stamps, chess, cricket, vege¬ 
tarianism, anti-vaccination, and Mnitlmsianisni. 

Lucia is the title of tlietwo-shiiling monthly 
for tlie blind, in raised Braille type. 

A geiK'val idea prevails among the public that 
to wnte for the iiiagnzine.s is a sure and easy rood 
to competence. As a matter of loot, the niimluir 
of contributors to periodical literature, not holding 
editorial appointments, who make £200 a year ont 
of the ninga/diics inigUt probably he counted noun 
tho linger,s of one hand. The best paid contribu¬ 
tions hy the Iiiglicst class reviews seldom exceed 
£1 a page of oOO words. Tlio average review article 
does not yield its writer more than £15. As there 
arc nob ten men in England who contribute ten 
articles each a year to monthly njif*t'ellanie.s—the 
conclusion ia (JlJ^'in^fl. Yet the flood of contribu¬ 
tions rises ever liighev. Tlie late ciUtor of the 
Forum recently calculated that he received from 
outsidors 3000 JISS. per annum, out of which he 
was usually able to u.sc less fclian one per cent. 
‘■VVlmur’s the harm,’ asked the Ettrick Shepherd 


in Noctes, ‘o’ a few gude, sober, steady, judicious, 
regular, well-informed, ver-alccle, and Ijiddahlo 
contiilnitors?' To this iininiiy Clnistoplior North 
replied, ‘None sucli arc to lie found on earth—yon 
must look for tliom in heaven,’ From wliich it 
^youId seem that the editorial buiden lias changed 
little in fifty years. Poetry in particular is a drug 
in the uiarkot. In the .“anie A'ccics Christopher 
Nortli suul, ‘ I seldom pay foi- poetry. In cases of 
charity and courtesy—tliat is to say of old women 
and yonng ones—my terms are a .shilling for a 
sonnet, a dollar for a diamatic sceiie, and for a 
single hook of an epic iiy way of a Kpecimeii, wliv, 
[ do not grudge a sovereign.' Tliis is prolmbly 
more than the epic poet of onr day woulil get for 
.all Ills liooks from any magazine editor. Many 
i»ei'iodic.al.s, like liospitiils, are .supported entirely 
hy voluntary contrilnitions. 

In Oieater Britain the pcriodicaUlourislics chiefly 
in the United States of America. In the colonies 
the English product seems to kill ont the native 
proiliictlon. Deytind a somewhat cnnsmnptivc 
fpiptevly in Sydney, nml some iliininiitive re- 
ligions inagaziiicis, Austialin lm.s no men tidy mnga- 
zltios or reviews, except the <[narterly imperial 
llovmo of Mclbnin-nc. New Zealand boa tJio 
Monthly Eeview. Soulli Africa lias produced no 
nms'iiziiic of move tJian pi ovinciid faino, Canada 
had in the Bystander a nuumo magazine edited, 
written, and owned liy Mr Goltlwln Smitli, 
hut it no longer appenis. Barbadoes has a little 
monthly In ISxcelshr; Ilomlnras boasts tho Hon¬ 
duras Mining Joxirinil, formerly Honduras Pro¬ 
gress; and llrilish (jiiiana piililisJies Ximehri, a 
r^uaiioriy. Among the poriodlcnls in English pul)- 
hslicd on tho Continent nro flio Esiiniline (Iloine) 
and Anglo-Aiislria (Mevau). India hoi) tlio Cul- 
cuttu Reoiew (quarterly), and tho inontlilies, tho 
National Magazine, tiic luUian Magazine and 
A'ci'/cm, and tho new Allalaibiid iiotv'cn;; hut tho 
publications of London and Ediubnrgli oveif-liadow 
the periodicals of tho rest of the empiric. Tho 
Asiatic Quarterly now omhiacca colonial and 
African topics, otlienviso tho colonies aro not 
specially represented except Ijy tlio small monthly 

n vers xmpenaf i’ctfo-Httwv ami Gi-eatci' Bi'ifcd’u. 

riio American magazines are every year becom¬ 
ing mor-e and more fovmidablo competitoi-a of 
the English periodicals ovqii in (.ircat Britain, 
They have an cnownons advantage in tlie 
excellent Amevicmi postal rido by wliich all 
leviodicftlly issued printed matter is conveyed 
>y tho mails at .<«peeial rates not exceeding a 
halfpenny per pound. In England it costs 2^(1. 
to send a half pound of printed matter, if pub- 
Itshcd monthly, chiongh the po.st from St-Martin’s- 
Ic-Grand to Downing Street—although the post- 
office will carry a pound weiglib of printed inatLcr 
if it is iasued weekly for one halfpenny from Land’s 
End to John o' Gi'oat.“. This absurd method of 
liamlieapping moutbly publications ia unknown in 
the United otntc.^. 'I'lio Amoricaii magnrinos are 
ilistinguishod for the excelloiica of their typography, 
and tlio clcamcas and artistic character oi their illus- 
Irntioiis. There is no sucli illustrated magazine as 
the C'cHf^Kny published outside of New York. The 
American ilmsti'ated inagazine is making its Avay 
rapidly tliroughout tho whole British omi|ii'e. 
Scribner's lias now begun an Australian edition. 
Ilio Geniury and Harper cireulato largely in India. 
Tho Cosmopolitan lias now hisgim to publish in 
London ns well o-s in New York. Tho New Eng¬ 
land Magazine is also a woll-ilhistmted monthly. 
Of tho nnii-illuebrntcd American magazines the 
AtlantiG Monthly (1858) is one of the olcleab and 
most respectable. TJppincoit publishes monthly 
a complete iiovol of liigh character, u'ith a selec¬ 
tion of miscellanonus e.'isays, All these mo now 
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nii}»Iislie.l niiiniltfinomisly in London and New York. 
J5nl the three niontlitv-i evie«-f> winch cori-c^pond to 
the M}icfCiulh and t'witcm- 

iinrnyu (ire tlie Sorlh A/iUiiao} (l8la), two J’oruHi 
1188dj. and tlie -Irr/irt (ISSS). The Amm aceoni- 
nariic-* iM IctLevtoc*'? with ]>oJ tmils ninl occnMonal 
iSlii-tiiiti.uH. It Imf? n (li-tinctive rfile of it^ 
heiic' the arena for the fiee diseiiK-rJon of a» «»o 
iieroMCs wliicli J^cein to forc'ihadow the trend .ol 
tiTo^uv? The /oniui steady, f-ensiUle, and w»- 
s^trnotive The AV/j /A .'I inericini is more lively mid 
ni* to date. All these pnldisl* Ki«iicd articles. Ihe 
.liej^f/tmljlWie.ssLones. Englishwntcrscontninuo 
largelv to tin* Xoitii Amcriran nml the Forum. 
Ill tlicnlogv there are the *1 miover Jicriev; UomUcUc 
Ra'kw. Church Ilfrkv:, Amimoit Ciitholie Quar- 
tvj’L/, Cutholic U’orW, ilic. 
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■ the nation. Tliese reviews are puhlislied either at 
Moscow or nt Sfc Peter.sbnrg. Tl.nW are lian y 
5,ccn outside Russia; they aie not lUustvated, ai (I 
tlieir eirenlntioH is coinparatively eniall. In Italy 
the Nuom Autolofiiu, La liasaegna Fazioncdc, and 
La Cioilta Cailoliea arc the only periodicals e.vccpt- 
iiif' those imrelv •‘'cicntilic or prnfeHSionnl that luo 
seen mitsulc tlic peninsula. Spain lm.s hspana 
Moihrna or lleoiaUt Ihero-Ammeuna niul hccLsla 


the habit of forn aiding pniited sheets lOiNew i oiiv 
every month; Imt liitlioito the chief knowledge of 
the Aiiiei ican reader roneoining Engliab periodicals 
lias been ptained from the page.s of JAtUlVs X'p/W 
ami Curriui liimiture, two i>nl)licatio)i.s winch 
me frcnlv fed fmin tlio pages of EnglWi magazines 
and review?. Tito Ainoricaw.s proilnce co)»li»ii.sly tlio 
iiutre ?oiM and ponderous ([uartcrlic.?. They arc 
great on Gcononiics and odnculioii, and Hieolog.V of 
the slightly anti<]uatod pattum. Their Poftifur 
<5iVa'Hrc .Moiithli/ is «nc of Viie be.st of its kmn, and 
the ChmitauQirwi is (jiulo iinifjue—a ningazliic that 
aspires to he a substitute for a nnivci'sity. 

Ooiuing to foreign poriodicals the first plaec 
nnturaliy holoiigs to Franco, whose two principal 
reviews, tlio Jlcvtic (k$ Dciix il/o«rffs (1829) and 
the Foui'cllc Jicme tl8T9). are read tbroiighout 
the whole Latin world. It is a curious /act 
that the Jievuc ih-/i Deux il/onffcs has more snh- 
ftcvibei's outside Emiice tliun within the rcpnhlic. 
Thero is a great Latin LeU ol a Frcncii readme 
public Miotching frain Jfadrhl to lliicharest, and 
among tliom cue I'critc reigns ns it has long 
reigned supieinc. TJic 2^'uuvel/e Itei'uc owes its 
Cliavnctor and itx cliarni to it« editor, Alndamo 
Adam. IJoth of tlicsc* great review.s devote jiincli 
innie space to the cliiiniiele of the events of, the 
month than any EiigHsh or American periodical. 
The CosmonoliUtiu, the ol(le.st French review, 
founded ill 1829, is imblislicd on the lOtli and 23th 
of each month. It is Catholic with the traditions 
of Montalenibert. Excliuliug tlie high-class art 
nmgarines, like tlie Guzetic den Ikavx-ArtSt there 
is no illustrated periodicai in France, altlimigli of 
late /.« licvuc ckn Pcmics Uashcen muking praise- 
unvtliy ed’m'tx to (ill the gap. 

thjiiiiiuiy has many literary cajdlals, ami her 
niiiyaziiies do not nil emanate from a .single ccnlro. 
Most of the pnpnlav German nmgiizincs, anch 
a.- Die Gtirlc/iidiihc and Ueber Land mid Ji/ecr, 
aio ife.iued liotli weekly and monthly. Tli^ are 
cnpioiisl^' illustrated, and form a great conlvast 
in tlieir readahleuess to such jiondeioiis leviewa 
as the Denlsihc Rnndsehau, the Deutsche Revue, 
Vnscrc Zeit, and the rrcnssische Jahrbitcher. 
Among tlie illnstraled popiihir magazines, I’om 
Fcls ziiiii Mccr deservedly holds a high place. The 
hc'.-st of the fiennaii inagaziiies L Velhugcn wid 
Ffasing'.'s J^ciie Mtiialshrfie, already mentioned. 

; irci/craioj//i’s Dcutsdic lllustrirtc ^tunatshefle and 
Nurd iiiitl Hud me also liigli-clns-.s inagajdiie^. 
German porinclk'al literature is very rich in 
theological reviews; and .swvcjiil peiiuiHcals vepre- 
-‘•ent lliQ variou.s new scliociL of Htemlm-e—e.g. the 
Uc-Kllsi'hoft i3 the organ of the Realists. Simjlarly 
tlic il/o(/€;7ie Rimdsclam, the Deutsche Dichlung, 

I and ollievs arc romlucted by memhers of the new 
' schools and tendoiicie.«. 

I In IhiF.sia the unwieldy review forms the chief 
j field for the nianifcstatiou of the Hterarj' talent of 


Tidshrifl, Stnnfiden. ,, . u i 

In coiicliiiliiig this rapid survey of the ponodical 
litciuttire of the world, mentiim should be made 
of the latest horn and most polyglot of monthlies, 
UiQ pauiobiblion, a magazine imblishod m SLI (.‘Lera- 
huvgiu nofcw'cvthan liftcen ailTeveut laugiuxgos. It 
aims at providing professional and seientiho men or 
all countrio.s with a chio to the poviodical literaLnre, 
technical ami scicntiiic, of all the world. Tt is likij 
a periodical luoimment reared to the memory or 
the Tower of Ilahel. 

Poole's Irulex lo Pcriodicnl LHcraiitre, a cliotionru-y 
of the more iniporiunt avtielps in tho qunrturlicH, 
niontlilies, end many weeklies, is edited by a CJiloago 
librerian. Steiwl's popular Index to the Pcriodiculs o/ 
JtdXt lius boon issMcd in London, and tho iniblioatJon is 
ti> lie continueil minually. Soo also tho avticlcH NJJ'vs- 
I'AFEB nml IJooK'Tn.iDE ill this work, 

l*i.Tioi»Uthalinii.s. a I’emailcahio genim nt 
acanthopterons liBl)e.s, allicil to the gobiCH. liioir 
eyes piotmdc ivnd arc vovymoWio; thoiv poevoval 
li'hH can he imcd a.s legs. Several species oeour on 
the coasts of the Indian Oriean mid \Voatorn 
Africa; of those tlio best known is J'. /:oelreiii{iri. 



Poriophthnlnuifi koclrouCeri. 

(From lIlcIcBoii's A’nOmdf.sJ i« North Cdela, 18D0.) 

Tills iish lives about low tido-inark on lliu nuuldy 
ll.ats or among recks, and by ineanK of its ]iet*t()i'al 
fins and tail hops along in wcareli of (‘rnslacoaus, 
iiihccts, and gastrenods. Rospiration .soeiiis to be 
cIVocted Ihreugh tliu skin of the tall ovuii more 
than by the gills. They cling hy thoir lins to 
rocks and mangreve-root.s, and keep thoir tails in 
the water; or tliev climh entirely out of the xvator, 
and jump with agility wlion (linburbed, 

Pcrio8ti't-iS* inflnnuiiation of tlie periosteum, 
the tough fibi-OHS mombraru which sm'ronnd.s 
the varioim hones (see Donk). It gcncrnlly 
occurs on the surface of thinly-covered bonos, 
such as the tihia, clavicles, and cranial bones, 
Its chief causes are (1) a syphUUio tuint; 
(2) rheumatism; and (3) scrnfulu; but its occur¬ 
rence is often determined by injury Lo the part, 'J’bc* 
alluctiou, e-spccially when duo to the Jirsl or .second 
of the above causes, is n-sually accompanied willi 
considornhie nocturnal pain. If the disease occurs 
in nn acute form it must bo treated with Icochca, 
foincutationa, and the other ordinary antlnhlogistio 
remedies. If severe, nn incision tbrougli tho in- 
flamed tissue is sometimes the most efroctnal troafc- 
menU 
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Peripatetic Pliilosopliy, n. dcBigiialioii of 
tlie phifosophy of Ariatotlo (q.v.) and of his fol- 
It is of doubtful origin, being anppasccl to 
have been ilorived either from Ins custoiu of occa¬ 
sionally ^valuing about (penpuiein) during the 
ilelh’cry of his lectuvoa, or from the place in which 
they wore delivered being a fsliadcd walk. 

Pcriplltus, a genus oceniiying a unique posi¬ 
tion hetween myriopods and insects on the one 
liancl and annelids on tlie other. For, along witli 
the traclieu' or air-tnbea clinracteiihlic of iiisects, 
Perii)atna lias the ncpliridia or cxcietory tubes 
cliavacteristic of the liighcr worms. Tlie body 
measures about two indies in length, sliaped like 
tliat of n woi'Ji) or cnterpilJar, but without e-vloTial 
ring.s, bears nnmernns (14 to 42)iinperfcctly-joiutcd 
stiinip-like clawed feet, and has a soft skin, with 
little of tliat cliilin wliicli is nbnmlanb a.s a ciili- 
culivr product in other arbhropod.s. The head bears 
a pair of inubile antcume, a pair of inaiulibics in 
the luoutli, and a pair of oral pupilbe from which 
sliiiiG ooze-s. With this Pevipatus catches its prey 
of small insects, i.'tc. The specie.? live in moist 
places under atones and bark, anil are nocturnal in 
their habits. PiofcHsor .Sedgwick wiy.s that ‘llio 
o.xquisitc sensitiveness ami coustnntly cliaiiging 
form of thenutuniue, the woibvonndcd plump liodv, 
the Gye.s sob like small diamonds on the side of ific 
head, the delicate feel, and, aimvo all, the rich 
colouring and velvety texture of the skin all com- 
blue to give those animals an aspect of quite 
exceptional beauty,’ There arc many rcuiarkaUc 
.slvucbural features: thus, tlie vcntiul nerves ore 
widely sopavale; the eyes are simple, like those 
of an annelid j the body-cavity is divided into 
three longitudinal comjiartiueuts, from which the 
cavities of tiiu legs are furthermore dmtiiict. The 
Ho.xes are separate. The dovcionment varies con¬ 
siderably in dill'cvetib s|iocio.s, tor the ova may 
contain a ooiisldcrable amount of yolk or none 
at all, 111 several it lias been ob-servcil that the 
colls of the embryo are for a prolonged perloil 
indistinctly separate from one another. The em¬ 
bryos develop within the hotly of Uio motlier- 
aniiiialsi when born tlicy resemble the nareiite 
e.veent !n size. Tlie distriljutloii very wide,' in 
SonLli Africa there are four species—c.g. P. capcii- 
si'u, P. hulfouri; in Now Zealand, P. vom ^c(h 
hindioi; in Queenslaml, P. IctickuHH; in Caracas, 
P. edwardsii ; and others from Demorarn, Trinidad, 
.St Vincent, Chili, Quito, ike. The distribution, the 
structure, and tlie duvelopment of Peripatns all 
suggest that it is the mirvivor of an archaic typo. 
The genus is usually dignified as a .special class 
of Artlu'Opods—Prototraclicaln. .See figure under 
CiiTERi'iLLAK j and monograph by A. tJcdgwick, 
Quarl. Join'll. iVicr. Sc/., x.wlii. (1888). 

PeriHSOdactyla. See AimoDACTYLA. 

Peristaltic motion, tlio action of the mus¬ 
cular coat of the intestine.?, by which the suh- 
stances contained within it are regularly moved 
onward. Sec PifiESTioN. 

PciTtOliClilll (Gr. pcriie/nci», ‘to oxtoiid 
ai'oniul’), a serous niGiiibrano, and, like all mcm- 
bmiica of ibis class, a shut sac, which, however, 
in the foiiiale is nob completely clased, as the 
Piillopian tube.s communicate with it by their free 
extromities. The poritoneuin more or less coin- 
pleLoly invests all tne viscera lying in the nMom- 
iiml and pelvic cavities, luul is then reflected upon 
the walls of the abdomen, so that there is a visceral 
aiul a parietal layer. Numerous folds are foniiod 
by the visceral layer as it pas-ses from one organ to 
another. They .servo to liold the parts in position, 
and at llie salnc time enclose vessels and nerves. 
.Some of these folds me termed from 

their serving to .support tlie organs. Tims, wo have 


liganieulH of the liver, .spleen, Idadder, and iitoms 
formed liy peritoneal folds'. Others arc tevined 
iUc.wHfems (from the Gr. 'the iniilille,’and 

enferoH, ‘ the inte.stine'), and mnnfict the into.stine.s 
with the vertebral coliinni, They are the Me.seii- 
tery proper, the ascending traTisvcr.sG, and descend¬ 
ing mesocolon, and tlieiiio.so-rcctuiii. Lastly, tlieie 
are folds callerl Omentu, which proceed from one 
vLsciis to niiothcr. The great omentuiu always 
coiilaiiis some atHpo.sc tissue, whicli in jtersons 
inclined to corpulency often acciiimilatc.s to an 
cnoiiiioim extent. Its use appears to be (1) to 
protect the intestiues from cold by covciing them 
anlcrioriy as with an apron, and (2) to facilitate 
their movciiient upon each other during' their ver- 
inicular action. 

Df.SE.ASRS OF THE Pekitoneum.—T lie peri- 
toiicniii often liccoitics tho sent of dropsical eiriision, 
liotli in cases of general dropsy anil in cii'vlio.sis 
of the liver. It may also be attacked hy canoor, 
citlicr primary or Kecondavy, and, like all the 
serous nicnihmnc.s, readily lakes on inflammation 
from various exciting causes. Tlii.s inllummatum 
is termed Peritonitis, and may be either an acute 
or fi chronic discruie. 

Acute PeriloHilis, inllammation of the coating 
of the bowels, bub often popularly spoken of as 
'iikllHiiimuliuii of tho bowels,’ genei’ally inoBents 
well-marked symptoms, It Bomothnes coinmciicos 
with a chill, bul tmverc pain in the abdomen is 
usually tl>e first symptom, Tito pain is at first 
soiiicUmos cnnrmcu to particular spots (usimlly 
ill the lower part of tho alxlomon), but it soon 
exUnds over tlie whole abdominal region. It 
U increased, on piessuvo, to such an extent that 
the nabicnb cannot even bear tho weight of the 
bedclothes; and lo avoid, ns fur ne possible, 
internal pressurn ujion tlie jicvituncum, ho lies 
perfectly still, on Ins back, with tlie legs drawn 
np, and breathes by means of tho rilis, in eou- 
hoqnwicc of tho pain occasioned by tlie de.scent 
of the diaplimgm in inspiration. The brcatliing is 
naturally shallow in these cases, ami, 1 gs.s air being 
admitted at each movement of rospiralioii. the 
number of those movements is increased. There 
are perliajw forty or oven sixty vcs 2 nrations exceiitml 
in a minute, instead of eighteen or twenty. The 
pulse is usmdiy very frcquoiil, often 120 or more 
III the minute, and small and tense, tliougli occa¬ 
sionally strong aiul full at the coniuiencement of 
the attack ; the teuiiieratnre is usually raised, ami 
vomiting is almoab ahvays an eardy .symptom, 
Afler tho disease lias continued fur a certain time 
the belly becomes tense and swollen j the enlarge¬ 
ment being caused at first by flatus, and nfterwaviis 
also by tho eflusion of fluid, as may be n&ccitnined 
by imrcnssioi) and i>alpatioii. Tlie piogiess of the 
disease is in general rapid. In fatal coses death 
usually t4ikcs [dace witliin a ^v’cck, and often 
sooner. The symptoms indicating that the disease 
is advancing toward.? a fatal tei’miiintion are great 
disbention of the abdomen, a very frequent and 
feeble pulse, a pinched and extremely anxious 
apiicarnnco of tiie face, and cold sweats. 

roritonitis rarely arises from exijosuve to cold 
alone. It is frequently the result of local violence, 
and of wounds peiictratiiig tlie pQritoiiea] sac, 
ineludUig varioms surgical ojievation.?. In tlie 
majority of coses it is due to extension of aonio 
inflammatory process in one of the abdoiuiiial 
viKcevn, parfcieularly the liollow viscera (stomach, 
intc-stiiiea, gall-bladder, nriimiy-blndder, womb). 
It is aometime." caused by Ilriglit's disease. T^\■o 
varieties call for special mention : pner2iend peri- 
ionitis, due Lo extension of soptic inflammation of 
the lining inombmne of the 'wonib after child-birth 
or ml'scarriago, a m&st fatal form of diseaso; and, 
peritonitii from per/oratmi of one of the liollon' 
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viscera, which in rliamctcvisuil Ijy the fimUlcuncBS of 
tlie iiitf'iihij pain, itwajiahle of iiiitigation 

hy iiic-Oioiiiu*, ali ab once ai'i-'in;,' in soiiiB i>art of 
tli'i alKloiiicii, tin; wliolu of wiiicli soon heemnes 
tendov in uvory ])avt. This form of the ilisease is 
^eiieicvlly falnl, ilcatli usually ensuing within two 
ilaj and Hiiiietimcs wiiliin a few hours. Perfora¬ 
tion of the Hinall infestiiio, in confcc<|nence of 
iiloeialiiiii of its glamls, is of not nncoiuinon 
oi'cni jeiiec in typhoid fever, and soinetiiiies occ\ir.s 
in plulii'i''. TIuit apiiaiontly HKeless structure, the 
veiiiiifoim ajiiieiniage of the cajcnni, is a compara¬ 
tively fi'or|ueiit seat of peiforntion. Somutiiiies it 
is t!ie .stotiiaoh Avhicli is perforated, ami in these 
eases tlie patients nre usually URinanicil women 
(t‘']j'icintly dome>(ic servants), wlio may have pre¬ 
viously appeared in good licalili, or at most have 
coiiiplaiiied of slight tlys]oepau». 

At tlic oii««t of the disease it is not always easy 
to liistinguish it from Colie (q.v.), Imt the jimgrcw 
of the cd'C will soon settle the question. With 
this exfoptiou, the only disease with which peri¬ 
tonitis is likely to Ire" c'wuf'onmie*! hy the well- 
eiiueatod practitioner is a peculiar form of hysteiia; 
tint the ago arnl sox of the nalicnt, the presence (d 
hystoiiain other fonii', and thcgnicjal history of 
tliepixliont and of her «yinptoms will always 

lead to a correct diagmi^is of the disease. 

The lieaCiuciit of a case ofperitonitisnnisb depend 
upon the cause to which it is due. Perfect rest in 
hod is cssciitiDil. Ill the great majority of cases 
opium siiDuhl lie given in rull doses, to allay pain 
atul keep the hiwvels at vest. Put in s*omo, par* ■ 
ticnlavly those following surgical operations on the 
foinalo generative organs, tlie opposite plan, treat- 
moiit hynaliiie nurgallvcs, introduced liy Lawson 
Taib, gives excel lent icsults. The diet ninkbhc light 
and lluiil I in ca^cs of perforation of the stomach ; 
no food or even drink lunst ho given by the mouth. ' 
Light ponlticos, or hob foiacntatiens, slionhl he 
constantly apjilioil to Clio abdomen ; leeches arc 
>‘nnicehnGs useful. In cases of perforation from 
•lisoaso or injury, ami of suppmutivc peritonitis, 
life has fioqiiently hocn .<vaveil during recent years 
hy prniiHit surgical iiuci fc'ronce. I 

f.'/ironif, PefitoiiHii. oceuis in bwo foviim, which I 
(lifter in their origin and degiee of fatality, but are ' 
very siniilar in their Kymptoius. In the first the 
inllamuiatiou U of the ordinary diameter, and, 
although the disease sometimes originatc-s spoil- 
t:uiL‘ou,-.ly, it is iiiovo frequently tlic sequel of an 
iiiipoifectly cured acute attack ■, in the second it 
dcqioiids upon tuheioular iiillninination, ami is 
gmiciall.v mot witli in pei.ions of a scrofulous con- 
.stitutioii, Tlie ■^yInlltoll]•^ of chronic peritonitis are 
move nb-cuio than those of the acute form. There 
is ahdoiitiiial pain, often slight, and not always con¬ 
stant, wliinli IS iucioased hy pressure, or soiiietimes 
is felt only wlien pic'-suve is mailc, Tlie patient 
coinplairia of a sensation of fullness and tension of 
thn holly, ulthoiigh ils i^ize iw not vibilily increased; 
of a lO'S Ilf appetite ; and of niinsea and vomiting; 
and the howcls are usually more «r less ont of 
order. After .a time the ahiloineii enlarges, anil 
IjecmnoH tyiiipauilii', or more or lo.ss filled with 
lluid ; and death gradually ensues from dchility 
AJiN ciiificiatioii, niile^iS the ifttal i^siic accelcr/itcd 
liy an acute iullfiianiatovy attack. H i?» nut always ' 
easy to deteriiiiiie, diiriiig life, whether tlic disease 
lieloiigs to Llie livst or .‘■eemid fonn. When ils ; 
ongiii cannot he tiaced to a preceding acute attack, 
to local .'xhdoiniiial injuiy, or to chronic alleclions 
of the abdomi nal viscera, there i.s i-trung reason to 
ueliave it to he of the tubercular fonn, c-spccially 
u tlie general coiistilution and the licvcditary ten- 
UGiuMOs of the piith*nt jioiait in tlio ^ainc iHicction. 

Little can ho done in the way of medical treat¬ 
ment, especially in tlie tuhercular form, fiuther 
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than mitigating tlie most disbressiny syniptonis, 
and possiTily retarding the final i-ssiic, tliongh 
recovery soiiictiiiie.s follows the continuous ajiplica- 
tion of mercurial liniment. In chronic, even Inbev- 
cular peritoiiilLs, iiowever, as m tlie acute di.seiiHC, 
surgical iiiterfcrcnre, either by aspiration or by free 
opening of the abdominal cavity, has given very 
eiieuuragiiig results in many cases. 

Poi'lwiilTtlc ( a genus of plants of the 

uatuial Older Ajiocynacca’, having a D-cleft calyx, 
sujfl a 8ftlv4ir*sEiiLpc<l covollii bonvded ftb tlio throdl^j 
with live ohliqiiely truncated segments. The leaves 
are opposite and evergreen ; the ilowei'.s grow sing^ly 
or 111 pair.H from the axils of the leaves, Tlio 
Lessor Periwinkle (V. minor), a native of niany 

I iiirta of Eiiixipc and of tlie fiontliern parts of 
hitain, growing in woods and thickets, is a linlf- 
filiriihhy jilanfc witii trailing-stems, rooting at their 
extremities, ovato-laiiceolnlo leaves, and pale-hliic 
—soiiietime.s white or vediliHli-jnirple—«afvci'-.s!iii])cd 
(lowers. The (xieater Pernvinklo (V. major), 
which has iiiucli larger llowcrs and ovato-cordatij 
(eaves, is n native of the wnitli of Einope, and is 
found in a few places in the acniLli of England, 
Uoth of these sjiccies are very commonly planted 
III khniblicrics and cavdens, rapidly cover iniHighbly 
objects with jdeasuig green foliage, anil produce 
their beautiful liowers at almost all seasons of the 
year, even in winter when the weather is niiltl. 
The Herbaceous Periwinklo ( V. herbacca), a Iliin- 
gartaii species, is reinarkahle for the abundaiico of 
Its liowers. The Yellow Pciiwinkle {V. liiica) is 
a native of the sonthevn parts of North Amenca, 
The Itosc-colmned Poriwinlcle (K rosea), a native 
of Madagascar, Is a favnnviio hothonse ])laiit. 

l^CrlwIiiUlc {Lii(orimi), a gonns of niarino 
(instoropod.s, i‘C|iresentcd by povoral spooics on 
llritish coasts. The commonest, Littorina liitorcft, 
is abundant between tide-marks on the rooks, and 
is often collected and nsed for food. It is boiled in 
its sheJI, e.vtracted as eaten, and i.s very palatalde. 
Periwinkles craw) about nnder wiiLov, Imt nsiially 
remain passive wlicn left nncoN’cred liy the tide, 
Without water they can survive for many luiuvft, 
ami they are also able to onduve a coiishlorablo 
freshening of the salt water. They feed on sea* 
weeds, and are often useful in koopiug Ijcds of 
young oystens from being smoUiered. PciiwiuklcH 
drawn up from 70 to 80 fatlioms were lirsL in 1889 
n«od ns bait for o«d-(i.shiiu' on the banks of Now- 
foundlaiul. Tlic edible snecic.s is oviparous, but in 
L. riufis, which is usually eoninum nearer liigli- 
water mark, the young are liatelied mid have a 
hard shell hoforc they leave llie inothor. TliCfto 
shells are apt to make this jieriwinkle grlLLy, imd 
therefore it is not need as food. Among Lhc struc¬ 
tural charnctei'R of the periwinkle the suhslivnbinl 
shell of few wliorls, the closuly-litting, horny opor- 
culuni, the nearly cireular slicll apertuiu without 
any .siphon-notch are at once evideiih. .Species tif 
Littorina occur on nliaosl nil coasts, and there are 
about linlf a huiKlrcd in all, It sliouUI ho earo- 
fully noticed that the periwinkle is ofLcn oallod 
the AVilk, WiilU, or Whelk in Seotland, hut it is 
not nearly related to the true wlielks (Pnrpurn, 
Pnccinniii, &c.). See Wiiklk. 

l*cvizxltes» the Cauaauitcs of (Inlilec. See 
Palesti.xk, Yol. Vir, ]i. 712. 

Perjury i» tlm crime conimitted hy oim who, 
when giving evidence on oath ns a witness in a 
court of justice, or heforo some constituted autliority 
of the same kind, gives nvidence wiiioh lie knows 
to be false. Bub in oiiler to make blie giving of 
fake evidciico a crime the ovidcnco must ho lun- 
tcrial—i.e. it must ufiect tlie decision of .some 
question before the court. If the falsehood occurred 
as to some trifling or imiimterial fact no crime is 
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connniLLetl. Moieovev, il 5s necessary, in proving 
tlio ciiiiiG, that ab least two persona shonltl be uble 
to LeaLify to the falHehooil oi the matter, an that 
there iiii^^lit be a majority of oaths on tlie matter— 
tliei'o being tlien two oaths to one. IJnt this rule 
is satisfied tiiongli both witiiesseB do not testify to 
one point. The perjury nuisb alao liave taken 
place boforo some court or tribunal which bail 
power to atlmiiiiater the oath (see O.VTii), Tlioiigli 
in some court.s affinnatioiia are allowed instead of 
oaths, yet tlie punisliincnt for false affirmation is 
made precisely the same as for false swearing. The 
puni.shiuent for perjnvy wap, boforo the Comiuest, 
somobimes death or cutting out the tongue; ])cr- 
jnry is now a misdemeanour, punishable by ini- 
prisoiimonb with Itnvil labour, Tlie cnine of Siubor- 
nallon of Perjury—i.e. the pcrsuadiim or procuiing 
a per.son to give false evidence—is also pnnisbnbio 
as a distinct olleiice; if the false evidence is nob 
givon the crime is incitement. In many states of 
the American Union the crime of false swearing, 
recognised by common law, i.H further pavbicnlarl^' 
defined by statute. The violation of an oath of 
oflicQ is nob perjury j nor is a false affidavit to an 
account rendered to an administrator toelinienlly 
perjury, nor fal«o cvwlencc in depositions taken by 
consent by nnautliorisGd persons. 

PcrUcuicrs. Seo MobucCAS. 

I*crlcbcra\ a town of the Prussian province of 
Brandenburg, 80 miles NW. of lU*rli)i. Pop. 78*io. 

PcrUtic Stvucture, in Petrography, is a 
structure seen in some vitreous rocks. These 
rocks seem as if made up of little ]>early or 
Qnuiuol-likQ apheroidp, each of wliich is .suhdivMcil 
into a mimbor of concentric coats hy curved cracks, 
roiiglily parallel to its boundary. The spheroids 
usually lie packed hetweeu rectilinear or enrved 
iJjat fJjc )£>ck iw /»B dircrljcmK- 

Porllto is the name given to rocks showing this 
structure, 

Pci'lilj a town of llus.sin, on the Kama, hy 
which it is 685 miles NE. of Kazan. It is the 
chief seat of tlie extensive transit trade liotwccn 
European liiiHsia and i^fiberia, and has a cathedral, 
taimoi'ie.s, (iisLillcrics, Hour-mills, and oil-works, 
and a govermnent arsenal and caimoii-foumiry. 
Pop. (1885) 33,078,—The government has an area 
of 128,173 sn. in. and a pop. (1883) of 2,503,420, 
and is exccpLionally rlcli In minerals. 

Permian System. In IMtnin lliis series of 
strata rests niiconforinaljly upon the CRvlmnifcrons 
rocks. Ib consists of the following gnmiw; 

Uri'En Red Sanostonfs, clnj’fl niul Byiisum (CO lo 100 fret 
llilcic 111 cfiHt Ilf EnisliUKl; west of rciinine clinin, 000 feet 
thick), 

JlAfiNrsiAN LniESTONE (600 to 000 fret) = j5cc)isleiii of 
Cloniiduy. 

JIrtin. Slate (iihoiit 00 feet) =: Ituiiferflelilcfcr. 

Lowini Red ako Motiled Saubstoses, with conglomerate.? 
mill brcccInsfSOOO feot In CuiiilK-rlBiitl; In tlicc.'istuf Riiginnil 
not over ‘JfiO feet) = Rothllegemlo of Germony. 

The Lower Red Sandstones arc greatly developed 
in StalTordsliirc, Clie.sliirc, and Laneasliire, and the 
Vale of Eden in \Ycstrnorlaiid and Cnmberlanil. 
Small areas also occur in tlie valleys of the Nitli 
and Annan and in .^Vyr.sliirc; aiiu similar ai’cns 
a]ipear in the di.Htricts of Uown, Tyrone, and 
Armagh in Ireland. The bvcceins met with in 
this group often contain erratics, ami liavc^ the 
general aspect of glacial accumHlations; and Sir A. 
Ihimsay thought they probably indicate the 
occurrence of a glacial episode in the Permian 
period. In tlio Scottish area the rocks contain 
sheets of la^’a•fol'm roeka and tnfls, associntwl ndtli 
which are many small fillcd-np volcanic vents or 
ncc/cs. The most iinuortant niemher of Ihe ovcr- 
lying groups is the Magnesian lime-slono, which is 
the chief repositoiy of rorniian fossils. Many of 


its beds assume cmious cimcvetioiuiry forms, as is 
well seen on the coast of Diirlmni. 

In llenjiniiy the Peuniaii coii.si.sts of an ni>por 
ami lower group—hence the system is nfton termed 
Dyas—the Zcclmteiu and Kiijifeischiefer foiiiiiiig 
the «pi>er, and the Rollilicgendc the lower grmip. 
Vnlcaiiie rocks aie associated with the latter. Tlit: 
Kniifei-achiefer has long been famou.s for its ores of 
copper and otber metals, and fossil fislic,s| ivliilc 
associated with the Zeclisteiii are licds of anliydrito, 
gj-p.snm, rock-salt, and bituminous Hhnies. In 
Russia tlie system occupies an area of more bbnn 
15,000 s<(. III. between Moscow aiul the Umls. It 
is well developed in the government of Perm, from 
M-liicIi it derives it iiaiuf. V'liile tlie tiernmn Pvas 
presents tlie .same general features ns the Pcrin'iaii 
of Durliam and the east of England, the Rns.sian 
development tcs.emblG.s the Pevmiaiis of tlie Mid lands 
ami iiortli-wost of England—limestone being qinte a 
.subordinate formation, and often wanting. Allliougli 
there ia comiiioiily an uiicoiiforniity between the 
Penuian .and thcCaiboniferoiis, yet in somcjilaocs, 
ns at Aiilun in the heart of I’raiice, a confonnnble 
i>assAj;ci 3 traced from the coal-inc.asmes into the 
Penman. The .same is tlie case in North America, 
whoic ill the western part of that continent no 
hard and fftstliiie can lie drnwn between tlio two 
systems—the Carbonifovons graduating upwards 
into the Periiimii. 

I'i/c of the J’eriod .—Tlio Perminn strata as a 
whole me not rich in fo.ssils—the red fiaiulsloiics 
wliicli form so large a portion of the sybteiii being 
for the most part barren. As contrasted with the 
Horn of the CarboniferouH period that of the 
Periiilaii is poor and nioagi'e, Bub that povei'ty 
may he only apparent—the conditions for its 
prcservation not having been so favonriiblo as 
during CarlKmifcroiis times. It may be considered 
us an im(njvcrfi?fied cwKifiniiffon of the C'ariioiiifor- 
ons Horn. The most conimfm plants are ferns— 
both herbaceous and arborescent—many of the 
goiiem being Carbaniferons, wliilc otheix, such as 
Callinterla, arc not known as Cnrhoniferons forms. 
Conifem were likcwiae ininiorous, especially tlie 
yow-liko Wnlcbia and the cone-bearing Ullmaiinin, 
Trnce.s of what some suppose to have beon cycads 
(Nrcggcratliia) are met with in Permian strata, 
Eiiiftlly, it may be noted that many cliaractevUtic 
Paleozoic types died out in Pormiau times, sucii 
as the LeindodeiKU-oids, .Slgilltivioids, and L’nln- 
mites. The anininl life of the poriotl ig some- 
what better reprcsented 5 but it too appeals im- 
poverialied when contrastad with tfmb whicli 
lloiiiished in tlie preceding Carboniferous period. 
Wo note that rugo.se corals, so abundant ui the 
older Paln'ozflic rocks, are i-ery sparingly mot 
with in Poiiiiian ntrala; evqn tabulate forms aic 
feebly ropresonted. Polyzoa are fairly niiincrous 
in the Magnesian liiueBtono. Amongst bracluo- 
pods the mure abuiulaut types are survivals from 
the Carboniferous, ns Pvodiictn, SpLvifera, Stropba- 
losia. laimellibranclLS arceomcwlmb more numerous 
than bracliiopod.s conimen forms being Soliizodns, 
Bakcvollia, (jorvillia, dro. Uastcropods (Murclii- 
soiiin, Pleurotomaria) arc feebly represeiitcd, and 
the same is the case with the ceplralopods (Nautilus, 
Orthoccros, Cyrtocerns), It is wovtliy of note that 
the trilobitcs are represented hy one form 
(PliiUip.sin)—the lti.st nppearaiico of that emi¬ 
nently Pnireozoic order. Among the fishes the 
principal gcnei'a are Pala'Oiiiscns and PlatyBomns. 
Aniplubiiuis seem to have abounded ; they are all 
lahyriutliodoiits (Archego.snnrus, Brandnosaunis, 
Pelosaurus). At this horiaen brae reptiles (Pro- 
terosannia) make their earliest appearance, 

In most parts of Europe wlieve Permian strata 
aro developed they rest unconfomiably on Caiboii- 
ifei'fliiB ana other vocks, from wliich it is evident 
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tli!U lowai.L Ihc clo:,e of Ciirltoiiifcroiw tiuios con- 
eavtii-iiiovciiieiits took phice. These 
ciiilT'Uil tlio fiCa t<3 distplicAV fioiii wiilc rcgiona in 
Fovoiio, iiiid lo.-'iiltod cvoiiliially In the isolation oi 
csiilain avoas, which tlins liecaine inland eeaa or 
Ffilt hik-o^. In thc-so latter uiottleil Handatoiies, 
diilouiitic lillle^tollo.■^, i'<ick >alt, and j^ypsiiiii were 
ai’cniiiutatfid, ^o that tin: ooiiilitiemH wei e not favour 
ftl.K* to life. One or iiuiie .-iicli inland seas covcre<l 
EVVttJLH \\i v;U?wt 18 luiw CGulral Kiij^lancl, fwui 
esteiideil into soiUliern Scotland and the iiortli of 
liehiiKl. Shiiilai'lfii'jje inlinid ••-eft.s existed in middle 
and casLoni Eiuoiie. The stmta accmnnlated in 
Mich liasuis sliow plenLifnl footpviiita and other 
indication^ of sliallow-water conditions, such as 
wuiiii-traclw, suii eiaclv>, vain-id(tin".s, mid rijiidc- 
mark.s—evidence wliicli indicates that tiie level of 
the lakes was often ahiioriiiaHy lowered during dry 
MiasiiTit-, leaving wide tracts exiMistsl over which 
cra'vlcil annelids, ain|ihiliiaus,aiid reptiles. Volcanic 
action was rife in Scotland and Geriimny, ami it 
liiw heon sii''yc.sled tliat the abundant and well- 
|ive-‘erved fi'.h reinains which occiiv in the Knnfcr- 
schiefc'i' may Imvc been iioisoned hy the sudden 
iiitlnx of niiiicral springs connected Avith the 
volcanic distnihanros of the time. Koine of the 
iidand seas may have had t>ccasir>wa\ connection 
with the open sea for luugor or shorten periods, as, 
for example, (luring the foviualhm of the thicker 
fd.osilifcraiis limestones, lint, taken os a whole, 
the general chavactev of the strata Is that of 
accumulations formed in inland seas. The climate 
of the pciiiMl, so far as one can judge from the 
aspect of llova and fiiuiin, was pHibaldy mild and 
cotiial. Nevortliyless tlio occurrence of coarse 
breccias, with their scratched .stone.s and erratics, 
ill the Pevniiaii of Brilaiii and tlie Continent, nml 
the siiuilar appoaraiico:> met with in strata, wliioli 
are liclieved to he of the same age, in India, 
Australia, and Koiitli Afiioa seem liavd to explain 
willmnt tlie ageticj* of tloating ice. 

Permissive I61II. See hocAi, Oi*tion. 

PeriiiiUnllons and Coiiililiinfioiis. A 

comhinatioii, in ^EaLhciuaties is a selection of a 
nutnher of objects from a given set of ohjeets, 
witliinit any regard to the order in which they are 
phiccd. Tlio objects are called clomonts, and the 
coniliinatioiis arc divided into classes, acconlinu to 
the nuinlicr of elmneuts in each. Let the 
tdcmeiUs be the four letters o, 6, c, (f; the hmary 
comhiiiatiims, or .-clcotiona of two, we ab, (if, <uf, 
b:, M, c</—six ill all; the combinations of three arc 
uhf, (tbd, acfl, firrf— four in all; wliile there Is only 
imo coinltiiiaiion of four—viz. ((bciL 

Pevinutation, again, lias reference to the order of 
firrangemcnL; tliiis, the two elements, ii and b, nmy 
stand ah or bii, so tliat ovovy coiiihiiintiun of two 
gives two periiiutatinns ; tlie three elmnents, «, b, 
and c, may stand abc, avh, biic, belt, cab, eba, one 
coiiibiiiatioii of three tiius allbiding' six pcrimita- 
tioiis. Tlie cnmhiiiations of any order with all 
tlicir pernuitalioiH are called the 'Variations. For- 
intilas are given in works of algebra for calculating 
the nninliei' of pi.M'niutationH or comhiniitions in any 
given ease, Suppose seven Jottery-tickets marked 
1, 2, 3, to 7, and that two are to Ire dinu'n ; if it is 
asked liow iimiiy p<)s-<ili]e paii>‘ of niimbeis there 
me, tills i.s a (piestion of tlie niiinher of coiii- 
hiiiatioiis of seven olenients, two logetlier, wliicli Is 
found to he 21. If we want to know liow many 
tijiiCH the Slime seven persons could sit down 
to table togetlier wirli n diberoiit ari’aiigciiiciib 
Dacn Inne, this is to ask how many penmitatioiis 
.seven objects adniit of, und tlie *forimila gives 
" 5 X 4 X 3 K 2 = 5040. Tlie tlicorv of prob¬ 

abilities IS foiindeil oil tlie laws of conibiiialiun. 
Tims, rn tho case of drawing two tickets out of 


seven, since there are 21 possildc pair.s, llie chance 
or prolmbility of drawing any pai ticulav pair is 1 m 
21, or,',- In working out (juestions in ‘coinbiiia- 
tions’ aAvantago of tha that, 

whatever iiiiuibei of elements be taken from a group 
to form a coinbiiinfcinn, the luunbov left gii'o.s tho 
same mimlier of coiiihinations; llins, the nnniboi’ of 
uoriibiiiatioiis of 10 elemonts three together, is the 
same as tliat of 10 elciiionis seven togcllicr. 

Pcruaiubii'CO, or KkciI''!:, the biisiosL seapovfc 
of north Ihazil, stiincls at the ea.stermnost point of 
the coast, in 8’ 3’ S, lat. It consists of throe 
portions, coiiiiectod by bridges—i’ccryc (‘ tlio reef ) 
proper, a Diilcli-lookiiig quarter, U'itli niivrow, 
winding streets, the chief seat of commerce, oil a 
peiiiiisiiln; San Antonio, a modern quarter, with 
straight, wide streets, on an island botM’cen the 
peiiinsnla and the inaiiiluiul; and Boa Vista, where 
are the inerclmnls’ villas, on the inainlaiul, The 
principal biiiUlings and public institiilions embrace 
two arsenals, an obsevvalory, the palace of the 
Bishop of Oliiula (8 miles to the north), a law 
school, &c. The harbour is fonned by a reef lying 
a (jnartor to half a mile from tho coast, with an 
opening for vo-escls drawing 19 feet of ivntev. In 
1889 a contract was nmdo for the deepening of the 
havliour, tho coustmetion oi aih\innria\ qufyyi^) 
(locks, and a now brenkivator, In the ineantime 
mail-stcamcm load and unlcml by means of lightci-s 
from tho outer (exposed) roadstead, CottonSi 
maeiiinevy, and tobacco are nianufuctnred, and 
shipbuilding is carried on. Theie is a lighUioufio 
in the harbour, which is dofciided by folds. T'lio 
iviucipnl exports are sugar and cotton, M’ibh rum. 
lidos, dye-woods, &c. j the principal iinpoi'ts (ire 
cottons and woollens, fisli and meal, vegetables, 
minerals, wines, &c. Tlio fornior HneUmto in value 
between £1,417,000 (1888) and nearly four times 
that smn (1880), tho DucLuatinns depending uiion 
the sugar and cotton crops; the imports average 
from one to two mUliouR RlcrUng. England, Um 
United States, and Ernnce liavc the largest sliai'cs 
ill this Imdo, England supplying about oiic-half of 
the imports and taking'^ lietwcon one-balf and one- 
third of the exports. Po]), (1878) 01,403; (1888, 
an cstiniiUe) J80,000. lleoifo was foinulcd by the 
Spaniards in the second half of tho 16lh century. 
Sir Janies Lniicaslcv captured it in 1505, ami the 
Dutch ill 10.10. Tlie other two quarters, Maurils- 
HtaA (new Hnn Anton\o) anv\ KcheonAgt (IVvi 
Vista), were laid out by tlio Dutch Count Maurice 
in_l(j30. The Portuguese cajitiired the town in 
1G54.—Tlie province lias a hot, iiioisL climate; jn'o- 
diices .sugar and cotton; and lias an area of 40,(525 
sq. III. ami a pop. of (1872) 841,539 : (1888) 1.110,8.31. 
Large portions of the interior still remain in a 
state OI nature, uncultivated and covered with 
foi-e-sts. 

Fcrnniubiico IVoort, See BuAzir,- wood. 

PerilOtV (Ger. Pevmai), n seaport of the 
Baltic Proviucc.s of llii5..sia, stiuuis at the month 
of the river Periiow, at the nortliorn extremity of 
the Gulf of Riga, 100 miles N. of Riga am! 80 
AY, of Uorpat, Besides linseed and harlcy, it slii|)s 
large quantities of llax, princijially to Great Britain, 
The total exports average £62'c.000 jier annum 
(£423,000 for flax); the imporls (lierriiigs, coal, 
and chemical manure) only £0200. Pop. (1881) 
12,918. The university of Dorpat was Htalionod 
here from 1099 to 1710. 

P<5rousc, See La Pkiiousic, 

Pcrowuc, John Ja^iiis Stuw.vux, wuh Imvu at 
Bnrdwan in Bengal, Marcli 13, 1823, of a family of 
Huguenot origin, lie liad liis education at Norwioli 
graimimr-acli()ol_ and at Corpua ChrisLi College, 
Cambridge, carried oil' manv prizes for theological 
knowledge and Holncw, be-sides the Moniber's 
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Latin essay, {fiadiinteil U.A. in 1S4.'), nml was 
olcoted J'’ello\v of Ins collcf'e in 1841). He was 
al’tern'anis exaininei- for f lia elft.ssicftl ti'ipos, select 
inoaclier, Hulsoaii lecturer (1868), ami Latly 
.\lai'jfavob'.s ])rcfteliei'; iirofossoi- in Kinj^’s College, 
London; niul fioni 1862 till 1872 viee-jiriiieipal 
of St David's Oillege, LiiiniieCer. Later he was pre¬ 
lector in Tlicolof'y and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; preaclior at tlio Cliaiiel Royal, White- ' 
liall; and canon residuiitiary of Llamlair fi-om 
1869 to 1878, when he was' appointed Dean of 
Putcrliovougb. Already, oinoc 1876, he had been 
also Hiilscan professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
and an honorary chaidain to the (Jnceii. In 1891 
ho succeeded Dr Pliilpott as I}isho|» of Worcester. 
])r Perowno is a sound Hebrew scholar, sat 
fcliroiigliont ill tlie Company for the rerisloii of 
tlic Old Testament, nml has been genci-al editor 
of the admirable aeries of short coinmcnlarios 
forniiiig 'The Cambridge llible for .Schools.’ lli> 
jirincipnl work ia Ids coininentary on the Hoot: of 
J\(d»}S f2 vola. 1861-68), a inn-sLeiinece of exe- 
getical science. Resides sermons and contrihiilioiiH 
to niagaziijos, oOjOi' n-ork-j are hw Hulsean Leetmes 
on [minoi'talit;/ (1809), and Lampeter and LlamlalV 
So'inous (1S73), 

Pci‘I»Cli<li<‘iilar, the name given to the f.tvle 
*)f Liothic arcliiteetnio in Fngland which succeeded 
the Decorated stylo. It prevailed from about the 
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end of the Mtli century to tlio middle of the 10th 
eontury, and was thus contemworavy with the 
Flamboyant style in France. These styles have 


iiincli in eniiiition, but they ileiivc their imnic.s 
from the features jicenliar to each. Tims, the 
Flajnboyaiit {fj.v.) is clistingnislied hy the (lowing 
lines of its tracery; wldlst the Pcipendicnlar is 
reinarkalile for its sLid' and rectilinear lines. Tiio 
lines of the wiiuloiv-tracoiy are cliielly vertical, aiiel 
the innlliims arc frequently crossed by Iransnms nr 
liurixontal bum. Tlio mouldings are usually thin tiiid 
liarcl, Tlie.sanie feeling pervades the other features 
of the style; the buttrcfiscs, piers, towers, I'cc, are 
all drawn up and attenuated, and present in their 
shallow rcccwiCri and inengic lines n gre.'ifc contrast 
to the deep shadows and Imid mouldings of tho 
earlier styles. The art of mn.sonry ii as well iiiuler- 
stood during the Pcrpomlicnlar period, and the 
vaulting was ndniiraldy built, Fari-tiacery Vault¬ 
ing (q.v.) holoiigs to this .style. Tlie depressed or 
fniir-ccntre areli is another of its peculiar features, 
In doorways the twclied head is ficqiicntly enclosed 
in a sfjuare pnnci over the arch, with siiandrels 
oontainiiig shields, quati efoils, iSre, Panelling was 
also mueh used, the walls being frecpieiiLly aniiobt 
entiiely covered with it, ns in Henry VII.’s Chaiiel 
at We.'ifcmlnsler. There are many welMcnonn 
buildings of this style. Most of tho colleges at 
O.xford and Cambridge belong to it, and in almost 
every cathedral ami chmcli of nuporlance there 
are some Hpeciinens of it—o.g. Williiiin of WyUc- 
ham’s nave at Winchester (q.v.). Open timber- 
roofs arc very coimiion in tlie Pevpeiubcular style, 
nml are amongst the peculiflj’and hoantifnl foalmch 
of the areliltecturo of Eiiglaiul. The roof of West- 
ntiiister Hal), built by Richard T),, in the largest 
example ever erected. 

PcrRCtniU Cui’c. .Sos Cukati:, Vioar. 

PcrRCtlinl Motion. Forinerly the attompte 
made to 'sqimve the eirrlo’ led io an enoi'inoiis 
waste of time till inaLliomaticiatis proved, by 
repcatctl and iinassnilnblc inetlioils, that lliu cir- 
cnlnr aren cannot possibly be expressed in terms 
of the diameter or redins, 1 1 logically ftdlows from 
the dcliiulion of a circle that it is a plane llgiivc 
which does not admit of being siinarod. In the 
.same wav. to nil who have nmlerdlood tlie words 
force anil motion, it follows from the doJinitimi of 
ft machine that it docs nob admit of being ‘per- 
pctuftl,’ or self-moved. livery macblno is enu- 
structed to tmuhiuit motion or forces. Tbo imiuhine, 
further, inodllies tUc transmitted force, so os to 
oveicome certain resistances, smiio ‘useful’ and 
fMune ‘prejudicial.* In every iustfinco the motion 
of the uiacliino is derived from without, and the 
energy so convoyed is to l>o at once referred to 
muscular action, or the weight of falling water, 
or n ciiri'ent of air, or tlie expansive force of atenin, 
or some otlier natural power. Some siicli force is 
at once iiupUcd by the action of any mneinne, 

I whotlier the motion is only commencing or lin,s 
I continued for an indefinite time. In nu ordlimiy 
cluck, for example, action is duo to the muscular 
I foi-cc axpended in coiling aRpringorraisiiigawciglil. 

The siglit of motion in wlieew or levers compels 
• ns to lielicve that force has been e.xeited upon 
i them, and that Lliey are merely vehicles for triuis- 
! mittiiig it. Tlie inachino has gained so nmch 
I inotion and energy, hnt only at tho expense of 
I some C-Xtorior cij^cnfc. Tlic qiifiiitity of fovee \\\ 
! existence heing fixed, nn now stock can be orealcd, 
niid therefore a soU-moving macliine is abaiird even 
in name. The pmcLical engineer knows that the 
force of his steam-engino is exactly in proportion 
to thoamounbofcoftl bnviied per hour—i.e, the work 
depends on the consumption of heat. J1 tbo meohan- 
icnl force produced is in excess, however small, of 
its equivfllent (measured by the coal IniiTieil}, then 
penietnal luolion would he at last found, because 
then the engine -would be generating force—i.e. 
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flivin^ mit nnne tlian ileiivc«l from tlie lieat of . 
ilni eoiil. Tlii^, of cnm'.-e, is iiiiiM)««iLle; it is fiom J 
tiiu jjjoviinn.vtililo .‘'ti/res- of nninin alone, mch M , 
firo, wiicer, \viiiil, choiiiicol action, ami electiicitj', | 
tUiit force <lcrivc(l to jiive inotloii to any iiiaciwiio 
wliatovcr. Iiisteatl of jniulucin}' more force than it 
lias received, ami layi/ig up a stock of enprjjy 
\vliicU init'iit lemlci' it ‘ ticipehial,’ every nmcJiiuo 
numb in itV ic>*nU3 sltflw less enev{»y tlmn Ims been 
troiisiiiitteil to ib Soruo of the machine's work 
is always spent nn friction ami the aiinosplicric 
le^istanco, so ttiafc it cannot give out aJI the force 
that \va« put jji. 

A ‘Hiiiiplo pcnibilnin' swinipng in an exliaimtcil 
roceiver, or a lop Miiriiiin^ tiicio, inipht ilhistmte 
tliQ term I'crjiotnnl yfuLion, if friclioii cmibi be 
(ivtiiifeil. Xoitlicr uf ihe-e, however, conM lie ealloil 
a perpetual inacliine. (iive the top some work lotlo | 
by putting it in gojir, sav. with a wheel or n crank, j 
mill vpee/lily its molfoii sKacIeiis; wliioli provestliat, | 
for a ‘iiiaciiine,’ new force is constantly refinireil | 
finni wibiioiit, O'leotally if aiiytlung mow than t 
ijicre motiuii renuiiclL In the wonls of iJic I 
I'reni'li Academy (/lin/eitc, 1775): ‘Neglecting 
fnctioii ami resi'^tance (of the air), a body to wbieh | 
jiiotioij lifus boon given will jetain it for ever, Imt i 
only on condition (hot it doe* not net on other I 
liodies; and the rndy perpetual motion possible, i 
even nn tliis hypothesis, wonUl be useless for the I 
purpose of the tlcviscrs. . • . Nnmemns mechanics ! 
•wlio ijiiglit have boon of great service have wasted • 
{on tills kind of rescnicli) their means, time, and , 
talent!'.’ ' 

TliQ moi’o euumciation uf all llw chief attempts , 
made in various countries to contrive a .'.clf-mov- 
ing nmcliiiie would be te^tiona. We slmll only 
note snifie tj'nical ca-sM in encli class. In one 
class of HO'Callutl povpetual macliines the esscniial 
pnrt was a wheel revolving «>n n horizontal axis, 
witii SjCS’cvnl inovahlo veightn so lUstrUmtcd 
the vim as apparently to act always more on one 
siilc than tlie ntlicr, and thus cmitimie the rcvolu' 
timi. ^ One of these wa« by the ingenious yfarfiiHs 
of irovccster, and is desciiiiml in his Cenhiri/ of 
JOu'cn/icrji.? ns having been tried In the Ttiwer Picfore 
the king and couit. On tlie saiiic pniioi|>]o w.n.s 
Jackson's mnuliUic shown in %. I. In other 
atteiiitits of this class the side of the xvliecl was 
dividcil ft.vinincti'ioally into cells with curved shies, 
caoli cell lioldiug a hall which rollml ahont ns the 
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levJiliitiini t<i(jk place, so that the balls .sJiowhl, 
by being farther fium the centre, act more on oiio 
side tliiiii on the other, as shown in fig. 2. A 
foieign iri-taiice, desciilied in .a letter to Newton na 
(in iinfloubc-ed .succe.ss, w.as that of OHfyreus, con¬ 
sisting of a laige wliecl cmered with eiinv'n-s. AVIien 
.set in motion ijn; speed increased till it rcaelied n 
rate oi twenty-)jTC rovijlul'ioiis a mimite; am] when 
sealed ii]! by ibc Klector of Cassel it wim found 
at the end of two inoiitlis to he moving ns mpidly 
as fever. m ust (if couv.se assume the e.\isteiJeo 
of soiiio imposition in this mid nioic recent cases. 


In another elass of self-moving nmchincs wivtev 
or mercury became the prime motor, ami was some- 
tinie.s M.S'Cd in deiiance of the oJemeutnry laiv.s 
of hvdTOfttiiticH- One of tUG.se consisted essentially 
of ft^lAi'ge vassel having a curved tube loading from 
the bottom up one .side iiiid hGiiding over the brim. 
Tlie inventor actually concluded that the creab 
weight of the Hraiul in the vcr'-"<cl when fulh or 
nearly so, must force ibo lif[nul in the tnbo up 
higher tlinii flic edge of tiie ve.ssel, ami ciuis 
cause ft perpetual cireulftbioii. 

Another class depended on magnetic action, such 
a.'sUj'sliopAV'ilkio-s’sinclincd pJajjc up wliicli an iron 
hall was drawn in a groove hy the attraction of a 
ioftdatone fixed at the lop (fig. 3), Before reacliing 
the loadstone the hall was iiigenionsly intended, to 
fall through a hole in its path on to a cm ring incline 
hencatl), and thim be conveyed by a secinid groove 
to the footof the fust iiicluieil plane, in order to 
locomniencc its ii)nvftril journey nmicr exactly 
similar circumstances. The hisliop overloolccd the 
fact tliftb the magnetic action would also tend ti^ 
prerent a fall ; but for that fnljacj', J)u had oomo 
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ft.s near shccc-ss as the Jaws of natino pcviiiil, 
In Addcloy’.s perpetual motlnn the wheel was 
surrounded by a .set of niagnei.s, projecting like 
tW'lh in a slaiiliiig direcliiiw, and Jinving lJ>r3 
>S poles all towards the ccutio (fig. d). Ihuiv 
larger fixed magnets were disposed onlsido the 
wheel, two of which at opposite points of tlie cir- 
cuuifcrencc presented tiieir S poles to attmet the 
revolving magnets, wliile half-way hotwceii them 
the other two proRented their N poles to reliii'd 
them. .-\U the four ntagnofs, Jtowevoi-, acted 
ngniimt the tiiveulor’s pnvjKMu, tis well as in tho 
direction which he Intcmlofl. In fact, if magnetic 
action^or gravity'could bo teinpornnly jjiilliJjtvl in 
ft particular direction (ns light is hy in terpo.'dng an 
op.%((UC hoily) the problem of perpetual motion 
could iiiimcdintely be solved. 

Inmitiierablc patents Iiavc boon taken out for 
magnetic ami electric machinefl, but in tho principle 
of eacli feoliic fallacy hirksi, due to a iniseoncoptiim 
of the Jaws of forco-trflMMHi,K.sioji. A ty[)icftl case 
Ik an clccfci-iv. i)i.ichh(e driven by a "gas-eiigino 
wiievo the latter vs heated by the deemnpositinn 
of water hy fche electricity produced ; just n.s if ft 
.steam-cngliio, for example, coiih] be licatud hy the 
Mclioii of certain bodies set in motion by i(-‘ielf. 

Some intelligent ftml pmcticfd projiusals liavc 
from time to (ime been made to utilise tho lise and 
full of tides fts tho motive power of ninchinc.s, 
Those, however, should not he cla.sscd, us is soimi- 
times done, iiiiilcj'those nanied ‘ poipatual,’ «iuco 
the supply of power i.s obvionsly devivccl from a 
nftlural soiirco—the moon's attiftcLioii coinbiiied 
Avith tlie earth's daily rotation. A Lide-niill, e.v- 
ftcfcly fts ft wnter-imll or winil-mill, is oulividy 
dependent on an outward siiiiply of jmwer, luul 
can in no seiU'e bo loi'Hicd Kclf-niovijig or ‘ iier- 
pethal.' Ultimatelj’, of course, nil the foniifl of 
natnvftl energy are to be rofericd to the sun, tho 
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feoiiicG of ijlanetftvy foice as avcU as life, whatever 
lie their inoiUlicatiniis. Sue H. Ili»-cks, Perpetuum 
Search for Self-niotivc Poicer (2il ^cncs;, 
1801-70). 

Perpetuityj in RnjriiHh lnw, means an nrran^c- 
inenb wliovehy inoiierby is tied up—i.e. reiulerecl 
inalieiiahle—for all time or for a ven’ lon{j period. 
Testatoi.s and settlera liave always uecii leiuptcd 
hy family midi) to restrain their snecessois A«m 
]i.artin>' will) settled i)ro|)erty, especially land ; hut 
the policy of the law teipiires Lliat owners should 
he free to dispose of their property, and perpetuities 
are sternly clisconraged. Land was formerly tied 
up hy means of EiitaiU (f\.v4 and by the cvwation 
of remainders, but tliehc forms of dispusilion were 
hvouKlib within strict rule. Timts were then used 
to evade the rules of common law, hut the equity 
eoiii'ta giadually evoh-ed a rule that property .should 
not bo tied up unlesa for the lives of potions in 
being and twenty-one years beyond ; any disposi¬ 
tion which may possibly postpone the vesting of 
property beyond that period is void. The rtilc 
loft a settler free, by selecting the lives of young 
persons, to tie up his pitiporty for eighty or ninety 
ycara. TliellusHuii, a London hanker, attempted 
to create an immoiise fortune hy directing that 
the iiieomo of his property should go on accunmlftt- 
ing during the livo.s of las children, grandchildren, 
and groat-grandchiklion, living at tho time of his 
death, and for twenty-one years beyond. This led 
to the passing of what Is called the TliellnsMtn Act 
ill 1800} the act vesLrieU accumulation of income 
(oNCOpl for payineiib of debts, &c.) to a period of 
Lwonty-ono years from the donbli of the settler, or 
some nblier of tlic limitod pciiod.s descrihed in the 
net. it is tu bo observed that trusts fur public and 
chavibablo purposes avo not, as a general rule, 
within the .scope of the law ugaiiist perpebnitlcs. 
Ill tho United States the nilcH developed by the 
English GoiirLs hav'c been generally adopted ns Ibe 
basis of tho law; several htabes have legislated on 
the subject, and in some cases the local law against 
porpeUiities lias liecn imule a part of tho state 
constitution. 

Pci*i)lffliail, a town of rrance, luul a fortress 
of the lust mnk (dept, l-’yriindes-Oricntales), stamls 
on the river Tit, 7 miles from tlie Meditermiiean, 
40 by rail S, of Narljonne, and 17 from the Siianish 
frontier. It commands the passes of the Itastom 
Tyrenues, and ia dc/ciided on tUa sinitli by a citadel, 
which tiiic!o.scs the old castle of the Counts 4»f 
Roussillon, anil hy a detaclied fort. The Rtrects 
are narrow and tlie lionses of Konii-Moorisli eoii- 
atructioii, and show evidences of Spaiiish iiilluence. 
The catliedral (begun in 1324), tho Moonsh-CJobliic 
clotli-iiall or bourse (1306), tho town-house (1092), 
the building of the former univeiviby ()3-iU-Freiich 
Revolution), tlie palace of instice, and ii college 
are the principal {luhlic builuing.s and in.stitntioiis. 
Good red wine is made, sheep and silkworms are 
bred, vegetables and fruit giown, brandy distillcil, 
cloth woven, and cinlcs cub; and there is a good 
trade in wine, spirits, woid, Cork-bark, oil, cloth, 
and silk. As capital of the former comity of 
Roussillon I'ei'pignan wa-s iu the hands of the lungs 
of Aragon from 1172 to its capture by Franco in 
1473 1 it was restored to Spain in 1493; but 
Riehelien retook it in lGd2, and France has 
possessed it over .since. Pop, (1886)26,841. 

Pcrraiizabuloc (‘Penan in the sands’), n 
Cornisli coast parish, 10 miles N. by W. of Truro, 
The rude little stone oratory (25 by 12^ feet) of St 
I'ivan, u'ho wa.s scut to Corinvall by St Patrick in 
tho 5th century, had been Imried in the sand.s foi- a 
tlionsand veniK, when it wiu) discovered in 1835; 
it is proliaijly tho earliest ecclesiastical stmcLure in 
England, rerran Round is a circular enclosnre, 
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with seven row.s of seats that could seat 2000, in 
wlilch miracle plays nerc performed of old. Sec 
works hy llashim (1844) and Trolawny {8th ed. 
1834). 

Pcwaillt, C'li.VtiLKS, immortal aw the author 
of * Piiss-iii-lkinls,’ ’ (Jiuderolla,’ and ‘ IlbiL'heard,’ 
was born at Purls, ilnnnary 12, 162S, tlic youngest 
of an lulvocatu'u four sons. Ho was sent at tiiiio to 
the College dc Iloauvnls, but iiuumdled witli his 
musters, hiul hail the lost of bis education left to 
chance. lie studuul law litfiilly, and tool; his 
license at Orleans in IGel, hut soon tired of the 
hniiidnmi routine of tho profession, niul lillcd from 
10 .j 4 till 1004 an easy post uudev his iiv<ilhev, tlic 
lleccivcr-gciieml of i’aris. hi 166.3 be became a 
kind of secretary or assistant to Colhert in matters 
of architecture and art gonemlly, and for twenty 
yoai.s enjoyed a siilary, if not Ids nmster'.s frientk- 
ship tlirongluKil, while hy his inlhicnce he svas 
admitted to the Aesuleiuy in 1671. His jioem, ‘Le 
Siccle de Louis XIV,,’ lead to the Academy, and 
Roilcau’x angry eiitiei&m.s therenn, opened ur> tlic 
faiiimis and foolish dispute about tho rulativo 
iiiciits of tlu3 ancioiUs and modernH; to the 
modern cause Pcrrault contributed lib* uiubitious 
but poorly avgnetl Ihtmlldlc clcs Aiicietm el cles 
Motlerna'i-i vols. 1638-90), Tlie same qtiavrel 
inspired Ills fJhijes des Jloinmcn Jllustrcs dn SiicU 
dc Loh/.v XIV. (2 vols. folio, 102 portraits i 1606- 
1700), the labour -of liis latest ycav.s. Ho died 
May 10, 1703. His M6moircs apnoaied in 1760. 

All Ins writings would aheaiiy liave been for¬ 
gotten but for tlic happy inspiration which 
pmnipted him to publish in 1697 Iub eight inimib- 
able prose fairy-tales, tlie llistoiroi ou C'ont^ du 
Temps Pitssf, with tho titlo on tlio frontisjdcoe of 
‘Contes do Ma Mfero L’Oye.’ Thene had olvoady 
appeared aiionyinoiisly from 1600 to 1607 in Moot- 
iens’ ItcciteU, a little miscellany published at the 
liagne since 1694. Tho same \nh\mo contained a 
reprint of three tales in veaso by Pcrrault (Fc«k 
d'AnCf Lcs Soukuiis Jlidiculea, ami OriNClidis), 
which find already appeared both in^ Moetions' 
llecHcil and in small volumes at Paris in 16DI-93. 
'i’Jio prose contest on the other hand, were oxjiressly 
stated to bo by P. Havmaiiconv, Perrault's little 
boy, to wliom the ' Piivild'ge clu Roy ’ is granted, 
M. Paul Lacrolv attributes the ccmidutc author¬ 
ship to the son; it U more reasonable to believe 
wUli Andrew Lang that, if the nalvctiS and popular 
tmditiniial uinmiQr point to the Cuiiservatism of 
tlio child and tho native iospiiatioir of his nurse, 
many a iiap)>y tiwch is due to the elderly academ¬ 
ician and wik But vvhatover the method of com- 
imsibinn of these tales, the resultant is a group of 
ma.sterpiecc3 in tho most diflicuit of arts, the same 
jinlgmenb of which is renewed generation after 
generation. It were impertinence to praise llie.se 
st(nie.s; it Is enough to enuiiiorato their names: 
‘La Bello m\ Bois Dormant’ (The Sleeping 
Beauty); ‘Lo Petit Cliapevon Rouge’ (Little Red 
Riding Hood); ‘La Dtirbc Blene’ (Bliiebeftid); 
‘Lo hlaiatio Clint, ou lo Chat Bottd’ (Piiss-in- 
Boota); ‘Les Fdes’{Tlie Fairy); ‘Comlrillon, on 
la Petite Pantoulle deVeno ’ (Ciiulerelln); ‘ Riquot 
it la Houpjie'(Uiqnet of the Tuft); and 'Le Petit 
Poncet’ (Hop o’ my Thuinh, Tom Thumb). 

There arc editions of tho tales by Givaiid (Lyons, 
186B), LoKvro (Pads, 1875', Paul Lacroix (Jouast, 
Palis, 1870), and Jiiulrew Lang (Clar. Press. Oxfo^, 
18^), Tlie last Ims an exhaustive Introduction of 115 
luvgos. Seo also Charles Baulin’s Coulcs dc Sfa Mire 
I'O^fe nvanl Charles Pcri-auU (Parts, 1879); and Bob- 
chaiicl’s .ffoiVtRK, Gkarics PermuU, dv. (Paris, 3838). 

Perry, aa agreeable beverage made by fennent- 
iiig the juice of pears. It ie extciiRively made 
in Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, HevefordRliiro, 
and Devoiishlie, and forma, with cider, tlie chief 
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ilii/l-iliiiiU \)i <Ui-tritts. R contaiiisj from 

.1 to 0 per cent, of nicoliol. See Cji>kr. 

Pci‘ry» OlJVKU JlAZArn, an Ameiiruil imvel 
nHicer, tuno et .Soiitli RlimJe JsJfturf, 

•23(1 Auj^oist JTSo, is famous for Ills ilcfent of a 
IJiitisli foice oil Lake Pne in 1813. Pevvy, w1h» had 
nine vL*'7.els, with <“'^1 ‘1^2 on'icemaiid iiicu, 

foii-'lit six vessels, uitli 03 •'ims and 502 ofMcei'.s 
amf itioii, lost four-llftlis of the crow of lii^ JlaK- 
ship, rtiul finally won a complete victory, which he 
aniitmiiced in the In ief despatch : ‘ We have met 
the enemy, imd they me oui-s—two shijiH, two 
hri”s, one schooiiei', and one sloop.* Perry died of 
yellow fever at Tiinidad, 23d Aiignst 1819, and 
Was buried at Newport, Rhode Island, whero there 
i.s iL lii'onzo -statue (1885). See Life hy A. S. 
Macken/ie (2 voE, New Vork, 1843), and in Eeiii- 
inoie f.'oopev's Liivf of Dititinyni^tal AMtrkun 
A’lfco/ tijfh'vfs (1840). 

Peri*yville, a vilhiHo of Kentoeky’, about 40 
niilss SW. of Lexington, waa tlic scene of a liard- 
fonghc battle between tlie Union and Confedemte 
armies of Ihiell and Ilragg, 8 lli Oetoher 1802. 

Pcrseciitiuii. The prinei)iU\s that niiclerlic 
the riei>eciuion of obnoxious opinions, ns opposed 
to tlie prineiple.s of toleration, arc ^imfed by 
those who pev'cctite as essential!^'similar to tho.se 
that arm justice against the criinina). Pcrsccu* 
tiou of uniHipulav leligioun views has on religious 
or political yioiuid.s Iioeii e.specmUy coiiuiion. 
The pciaecutions of the early Chmtians by the 
Homan eiiipermH (see Church IIi.stoiiv) ‘have 
lieou usually, though artiPicially, eomitcd as ten, 
viz. under Nero, 84 .v. d. j Doinitiun, 95; Trajan, 
107 5 Iladv'iauj 12.15 ^Cavc\la AwroUus, 165; Supti- 
miiiB .SovoruH, 202 j Maximinns, 235 ; Decius, 249; 
Viilcnaniis, 257; Dioclotiaii, 303. Some of tlio 
hoat ijf the einpevovs were tluu the most .strenuous 
peisucutoL'A of the Chiistiiins. The persecution 
seemed in iimiiy cases hut to fan the zeal of the 
victims and sutvIvovb; in TcvtuUian’a "words, 
the blood of tiie martyrs wuh the seed of the 
chiivcli. Hut (here have been nuuiyeaac.Hin which 
minm- ,sccl« have liecii extingnishod, partly or 
wholly by svatcinatic iJcrseeiUion. The ortlioilox 
pei-HCciUcd tlia iViiaiia not without success; and the 


and the rnnuisition; and the nieiumrcs adopted to 
'■n|ipre.s.s tlie Reformation were triumphant in 
Ihtiiemia, Spain, mid Italy. In the Hnguenofc 
wara religion was complicated with politics (.^ee 
I^-viiTJioi.OMUw, Sr); tficDragoiumdcs (q.v.) wero 
part 0 / a deliberate attempt to ernsh ont Protes¬ 
tantism. T/ie imiiie persecution is nswl in England 
sjiecially for tlie.sntreiiiigs inilicled hy Calholicg on 
1 nit'Jstant.s and by Protestants on Catholics in 
Mary a and Elizulieth’s reigns ; hi Scotland also on 
tho incasiiics Used against the Covenanlcis and 
r-ther recusiints in the 17lh century. The onpres- 
.jn-e legtsbitioii against Imlepciideiifs in Charles 
If. s leigti may also be classed under this head ; and 
M:is>aciiiisott« /md most of the Puritan colonies 
passcrl .several ioijie.ssivc measures ngaiiisb the 
UuaUei-s 4he iieiscciUionscaniedonin the Nether¬ 
lands by the bp.nusli uutlioritjcs (see Holland) 
wtre osiJCf-'jaJly ciiiol /uid per>i.slent. TJiev coni- 
lu-ised line, impiisoimic-nt, ban, torture, helieadiiiff. 
stidugliug, stuingliiig and burning, burning alive, 
liuryiiig alive ; anil tlif-ir contiiiimnce goaded the 
lieople into a gic.-it national revolt. It deserve.^ to 
be noted that the streriuniis dcimnciatioii hy Vol- 


C’.alliolieisin from Japan in the middle of'tho I7tli 


century', and Corea in the miihllc of tho lOtli. 
The Orthodox Eastern Church Ims in Russia 
had the a.s.si.staiice of fclio stale in repressing the 
Raskoinik sectaries. Luther niul hlelanchthoii 
wero more nioiiomiccdly hostile to the liereticul 
abtronoiiiy of Cnpcrnicua tliitn the Catholic authori¬ 
ties. A iiotahlc cft-se of tlio pcisccntion of a Pro- 
testaiib hy Protestants is that of Servetus (q.v. ; 
see also Calvin). Tn tliis case Calvin liad tlic* 
syiiipatlictic .siqqiort of many foreign Protestant 
cliiuuhes and their leadeis. Tiie ‘ theocratic ’ .system 
catahlislicd in Geneva by Calvin so confouiulcil 
errors, sins, ami crimes as t« turn the luliuinistui.- 
tioii of justice largely into a persecuting organisa¬ 
tion ; ill three ycais tliere were lifty-ciyht .sentences 
of death, and over eight tliousand ihiprisoinncnts 
for the Clime of blasulicmy (see ling and Stead, 
Sicitzcrland, 1801). The old Scottish discipline of 
tho kirk-session was regarded us persecuting in 
Kinrit long ere it ceased to be ngoroiiHly apjilied. 
Tne pcraecutions of the Jews were OHpecially persist¬ 
ent and esiiecially iin.succes.sful, mul have rcciirrcd 
in recent vears in Russia, Roumnnia, and elsewhere, 

From the same cauKcs as persecution come much 
other bloodshed and strife, wav and devastation, 
.social Oppression, and personal suHbring. Meta- 
phyalonl principles formed tho walchwouls of 
political as well as of ecclesiastical parties, ‘These 
evils mostly came from that wliicli lias lieeii a jier- 
inancntly disnslroiis fact in Cliristian Jiistory—tlio 
interference of the state, which gave Llio dccioes of 
the couiicns that siuiction which elevated the luso- 
Intionsof the majority upon the deepest suhjects of 
limnuii speculation to the factitious rank of Jaws 
wliich mustbeaccoplecl on pain of foifoibnre, baiiisli- 
inent, ov death’ (Hatch, llibhcri Lectures, 18S8), I 

Sco also the articles unined iibovc, c.'.pcainlly iNquifii- 
TioN and ToLEnATioN: also AJ.DiuKNeKa, Auiro da li'iS, 
rAASPHEUY, BjiUUO, CAMISAUUa, (ilA'nU'Lie liilANCll'A- 
TioN, Galilko, IlEUEsy, HieuENOia, Moiimonh, ‘Wai- 
DEN8ES, W'lTCHOHAl-Tj Slicll WOI'ks ns Poxo's Jiook 
MarOjrs oa one side, and on the citliov ClialloucrH 
J/cHioirs 0 / i}fissioiin> j; Priests (inil other Gdtholica ii'ho 
st'ffcrul Death for Petiijion ; Buoklo’s History of ViviUsa- 
tiou: Lccky’s BathmUam I'ji Huroyc; nbd 
Confliel bilieecn Science and Jklirjion, 

Perseitis. See Mkticoks, Vol. VII. p, 158. 
Persephone. See PRORUiU'iNit. 

Pcvscp'olls {'Persian City’), the Greek trans¬ 
lation of the lo.st namo (Parsci-Kurtii?) of the 
capital of ancient Pensia, was situated to the oast 
of the liver Wedu.s (Polwar—i,e, Murghab), about 
14 miles above its conflueuec witli tlio Araxes 
(Hciulemir), in the plain of Morduslit, about 35 
inilc.s to tho north-east of Sliiiuz, on llie road to 
Tsiiahan. A scrits of most rcmarkahlo ruins j« 

I all that now remains of that city, witli wliicli, 
aucordiiig to uiicient writers, '110 oLlicr city could 
he compared either iti beauty ov iu wcaUli,’ and 
I wliich was geiiorally designatud ' Tlic Glory of tlio 
I East.’ Darius IIvsta.spe,s, Xev.xcs, ArLaxoixcs, and 
otlier Achiemcnidcs each in his turn emiLiihiiLed 
towards its aggraiulisemenl. Alcxaiuicr Llio Great 
in his maroli of conquest is said to have destroyed 
Persepoli?, compictelyj but this must )>robiil)ly 
only be uiidcr.stood to ajiply to some of tho chief 
palaces. It may also bo presumed that after tho 
fall of tho Aclinmienldes the extension of tlie 
original town (afterwards known as I.slakhr), 
on wliich were situated tho royal edilice.s mid 
the tciindes used «h roj'ul bionsmicH up to tho 
time of Epiphaiics, gradually fell into decay. Tho 
situation of these stiucturos, overlooking the vast 
iiLMiriant plain of Jleidusht, Is dcscrihe^ in terms 
ot ranturons cntlmsinsm by every traveller fioin 
Cimnliii to our own day. Tliveo gronp.s nro cliiedv 
distingiiisliahle in tlie vast ruins existing on the 
spot. Fii-.-jt, the Clioliel-Mintir (Forty Pillar,s) 
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with the ^^ou]ltain of the Tomk^ (Rachined), also 
called Takht-i-Jainshirl ov the throne of Jamslnil, 
after a fahuloiis king, the reputed founder of Per- 
Kopolia. 'i'lie next in order is Naksh-i-Rustain, 
to tlie jiortl»-o'e«t, iritli its tomhs; and the fast, 
the building called the Harain of JaiuBhid. Tlie 
most important is tlio lirst group, situated on a 
vast terrace of cycloj>e[in inasonry at the foot of 
a lofty mountain-raiige. The extent of this terrace 
ia ahonb luOO feet nin th hy ssonth tind about SOO 
east iDy ■west, and it was, according to Diodonis 
Siculus, once surrounded by a tiiule wall of 16, 32, 
and 00 cubits respectively in height. Tlie wliula 
internal area is further divided into throe terraces 
—the lowest towards the south; the central licing 
300 feet -Sfjiiare and rising il) feefc alroi'e the plain, 
and the tliird, the northern, about 550 feet long 
and 35 feet high. No traces of structures are to 
he found tm the lowest platform ; on tlie nortliern, 
only the so-called ‘Propyhea’ of Xerxes; hut the 
central platform Hccms fo liave been occupied hj' 
the foreino.st structures, whioh 
again, however, do not ail appear 
to have stood on the same level. 

Tlicre are distingiiUlicd hero the 
Ho-callecl 'Great Hall of Xerxes’ 

{called Chcliel•Mimiv hy way of 
eminence), the Palace of Xer.xes, 
and the Palace of Darius. Tlie 
stone used for tlie Imildiuga is 
dark gi-ay marble, cut into gigantic 
square blocks, and in many cases 
o.xquisitely poliHlioil, The ascent 
from the nliuii to the great uorth- 
orii pliitform is fovnicd by two 
double flights, the steps of whieli 
are iicarl.v 22 feet wide, 3^ indies 
high, and 15 iuchc.s in the trcal, 
so tiiat many travollois have been 
able to nscciid them on hoi'scback. 

What are callect the Propyhea of 
Xerxes on this platform arc two 
masses of sLono-woik, wliidi prob¬ 
ably formed an entrance-gateway 
for foot-passongurs, paved witli 
gigantic slabs of nolislied marble. 

Portals still staiullng hear (igures 
of animals 15 feet high, closely 
resembling the jissyrian hulls of 
Nineveh. The huiUling itself, 
conjectured to have heun a hall 
H'2 feet square, is, according to 
the ennuirorm inscriptions still extant, the work 
of Xerxes. 

An expanse of 102fGeL divides, this platform from 
the central one, wliicli stilt hears many of those 
columns of tho Hall of Xerxes from which the 
ruins have taken tlieii- name. The slairciise lead¬ 
ing up to the Chehol-Miinlr or Forty Pillars is, 
if possible, still iiuno ningnificenfc than the first; 
and the walls are more .suiKuhly decorated with 
sculjituros, representing colossal warriors with 
8]iear,s, gigantic hulls, combats with wild beasts, 
processions, and tlie like; while broken capitals, 
shafts, pillars, and countless fragments of build¬ 
ings, with cuneiform inscriptions, cover tho whole 
vast space of this platform, 350 feet from north to 
south and 3S0 from oast to we.st. Tlie Great Hall 
of Xerxes, perhaps the largest and most magnifi¬ 
cent eti'iicLiire tho woi'hl has ever .seen, is com¬ 
puted to have been a rectangle of about 300 to 350 
feet, and to have consequently covered 105,000 
scpuiro feet or 2^ acres. Tlie plUars were arranged 
in four divisions, consisting of a centre group six 
deep every way, and an a'lvanec body of twelve 
in two ranks, the sumo number flanking the centra 
Fifteen columns are nil that now remain of tho 
iinmher. Tlioir form is very bcantifnl. Their 


height is GO feet, the cLrciii iiferciice of tl le shaft 16, 
the length from tho capilnl to the torus -14 feet. 
'I’lic shaft ia finely llutccl In fifty-two divisions; at 
its lower extremity heoin a cincture and a toms, 
the lir.st 2 iiiclicM in (leptli and the latter I foot, 
from whence devolves the pedestal, Kliapeil like the 
cup and leaves of the pendent lotus, the capitals 
haring licen siainountcd by the cluiihlc scini-bii]l, 
lichind the Hall of Xerxes was the so-called Hall 
of Hundred Colmiiiis, tu llm miuth of which arc 
indicatiniu) of aiwitUer stnictiue, which Fevgussou 
terms the Ceiitiul Edilico. Next along the west 
front stood the Palace of Daiiiis, and to the soiitli 
the Palace of Xerxes, nicasuriug about SO feet 
square, siiiiilaviy decorated and of similar grand 
prn{»orttor(.s. 

For a more laiimtc duticriptioii, sec the travels of 
Niebuhr, ICcr i’ortcr, Iticli, &c.; FeiyTisson’-S J'ulacu 
of Niuerch and Pcmi/olis Itcstored, Vaiix’s Nineiek 
and Persepolis, Eawlintcin's Five Omtl Matitirehics, 
Madniiio Hicuinfoy’s La Pirec ct La Utiaiane, Dicu- 


Infoy’s h'Art AHli^ue de la 2\rar, and tibovo nil, for 
ilotnilcd phutogcaphic views, Pcrteiiolia, by F, Stolzc riml 
Til. Nolcicke (Ucrlm, 1332). nlao Cviiil^i D.UtlUS, 
Xkuxes, Cuneiform, and Persj.vk AitoHiTECTunE. 

Pcrscn.s, in Greek Mythology, tlic&ou of Zeua 
and Daiiat: (q.v.) and grandson of Acii&ins. He 
was In-ought up at Seriphos, one of the Cyclade.s, 
where Polydeetes roigncil, m-Iio, wishing for private 
reasons to get rid of liiiii, sent him u’lien yet iv 
youth to bring the head of the Gorgon iledusa, on 
the pi-cteiice that he wanted to present it os a 
lu-iilnl gift to Hippodamift. Perseus set forth under 
the protection of Athena and Hcvmes, the former 
of wlioiu gave him aiuhroi' hy wliich he could see 
the monster wilhotit looking at her (for tliab would 
have changed liiiu into stone), the latter a sickle, 
while the nymphs piovided liim with winged suu- 
dais and a liulmet of Hades or invisible cap. After 
nnmerous wonderful adventures lie reached the 
aluKlo of Medusa, wlio dwelt near Tartessus, on 
blio conat of the ocean, and succcctled in cutting 
olFheriieod, which lie put into a hag and cariiod 
ofl’. On liLs return lie visited Ethiopia, where ho 
liberated and muri ied Aiulroineda (q.v.J, hy whom 
he subsequently had aminierous family, and arrived 
abSeripIios in time to leacuo his niotlicr from tho 



th-CBt Stairciwo to Noi thorn Platform, mid Propylron of Xcrxel; 
Groat Hall of Xorxcs and Falaco of Dai-Iub in tlio tlistaiico. 
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Minuyiviice of llie too ai'deut a«t«lnfiNes of Poly- 
ilocto>, uhniii, alnn^ \vith «>f Iii-i coinpaiiiunB, 

tiL* cliniij'ecl iiitii stotio. After this be went to 
i'liiiii wiiicb Aci'isin-i JlmJ to Tliessaly, nml 
IV’isL'iH the vacant tlixmc. Put this, 

lilco iijiiiiy otlic‘ 1 ' (IctsiiU of tiko inytli, is dillui- 
L-ntly naiiLit'id. I'uinoiH oaM woishippeil as a 
li‘‘i(i in Viiiiuti-, ii.'u't-H of Greece, and, accurtiing to 
llfuidotus, ill I-lgyiit too. Ill aiicieiil works of 
ait the iigiiie of reinL‘ni> much re;,eiiil>Ic.s tliat of 

re ISCVerjUiec oi'SnllltS, a dncti-ine neces- 
^aiily te-iiiltini.' fioiu the )ini.-kt e.'isentml part of 
tlw and tberefni-a li«bl liy 

ftlni'Mt all who adopt the Calvhiiatic or Angus- 
tiiihiii lb is advocated not only by 

art;ii!iieiil' fioiii other doelrinei*, as those of elec¬ 
tion, atonement, the iiitcree'sion and ineiUatovial 
ilomiiiioii of Clniit, aniputed ngbtconsiiess, and 
ivgeneralioii, hut uImo from nuinv te.vii' of .Scilji- 
tiire, as tho^«.* whivli declare eternul life to he 
alwiu.s coiiucctod with holicviiig, luid those wliieli 
ciico>ii,-kge the Ijcltovei to dejiend <ni the fiiichful* 
iW"*, Uive, iiud omuijiotence <»{ (hi-l. To au Qitjee- 
tioii Very cuuiinonly urged against it, that it loinU 
to iiiiike men eonoerniii.i.'virtue and hoU- 

iiO's, its advocate-, lojily that tlii-t objeotioii is valid 
only agiiiii-it a ductrmo voiy dillerenfc from tlicir-s, 
the lino iloctiiiie of I'ei.'-evernnce of Saints being 
one of i>ci>evf‘i Mime in holiness, and giving no 
Gi{‘’Jimi\genieiit to a coniidence of final salvation 
nyIhvIi is not connpistod witli a i»veiciit and even an 
incri'fisiiig holuies.s. 

Pcr.sliorc, a iileu'.a.nt, old-foshioncil market- 
t'l'vii of ’Voicestoisiiirc, in a gioat fniit-growiiig 
district, on the Avon, U miles SE. of Worre-stev. 
Holy Cioss, the clmvch of u mitred Ueiicdictine 
ahhoy, oiigimdly fotmdoil in 680. is hut a frag¬ 
ment—cliuir, HoiUh ti'iuiscpl, ami central tower, 
maijily pecorated in stylo, hub with Norman and 
■ YJ''. *'^*i"'‘****' /eatui'e‘ 1 . It was restored by Scott 
in lSU:l-iJ.j. Persliore hns matuifacturo.s<if stockings 
and ngtieiiltiiial iinplojiionts. Poi.. (IS.'il) 2717: 

I (3881)2385; (IS91) •>7U,<1, See fStyles’s Histoi’if of 
\ yo'shu-c Abbc}/Churdt 

Povsin, called hy tho natives (see Auyan 
the iiioat extensive and powerful native 
king (nii j/ western AMa, is bounded on the Jl. 
hy tlie liMriHcasniiin provinces of Unssia, the 
C aMuan Hoa, aiid^ the ’rratiseaucwsiiiu pvovitieeH 
01 liiiMi'i; on the K. hy the Transcaapbin i>rovjnces 
at /Ifyiiiuiistiin, anil L’eluchislnn ; on the 

■S. hy the .Stiait of Oinuu and the Peislnii Gulf; 
arj'i OH the IV, by A.siatic' 'I’lirkev. It extends 
(JOii imlo-i hoiii oii>.t to west ami 70(» miles from 
lioitli to simtli, iUlil has an nu-:i of nbont (g^S.OUQ 
^'1; eoii.sjsts for the ino-<t part of a great 

tablolaiiil or olei ated nhUeau, which in the centre 
anti on tfio cu^t .‘•ide is almost a dead level, hub 
ou the north, west, tuul soniU is coveveil with 
mijuntuin-cliiiins. Tlie provinces of Azcrbiiaii, 
Miuaiideniii, G)jjlaii, Ivmili.stftn, LnristiUi, luid 

I'ais are ahiiovt wholly moiinlainons, From the 


fOiUlieiii hoiiiidaiy of Azevhijiui the majestic range 
of (be hU<iir^ rufi^ eirst ward, following (be line of 
the Laviu.-iii (joii't at a dUfance varying from 12 to 
L-* 1 Y'- • V' Astiabad the iiumiitahis 

i o '"'"'' elevation, one of which 

joins tlie 1 iuopotiusiH in A/ghanwtnn. A hiil- 

th'e'\? f ' ; it terminates in 

t It. D.iiium i.koh cliam, which -ink'* abnintiv to 
dm h.w plain of Smdb an.r jnS of 

A/Uljiiuii a hi'oail liioiiiitiiui.l.elt travfi&c.s Pei-sin 

vTv""' H.0 d.ain. ,mli 

v.Uiuj-, of ''Inch It coiJMsIs lying i« the mumi 

uumrug fvom lliiiuudaii to Shiraz, some of tho 


- peaks of wbiob arc clad with neniolual snow, and 
, tljo Zngi'os Mountains and Pushbi Kiih on tho 
) western frmilier. The Persian mouiilaiiis arc 
I mostly primitive; granite, poriiliyry, felspar, and 
, inoimtaiu-liinestono enter largely into then- com- 
po-xitioii. 'I'licy alwo exIiibiL indicalloiis of volcanic 
I action, Ueuiavcnd, n conical peak 18,600 feet 
► in height, lying Iwtwcen tl\c Ellmvz range and 
I the (.•Uf.piati, being an extinct volcano ; and eiii'tli- 
I quakes occnsloiinll.v occur, The Pensiaii jdatcau, 
wliicli lies in an angle formed hetwcon tlicse 
moiuitains, is intevsectecl hy many .siihsuliiiry 
ranges and gi-oiips of mouiitiiiiia, ami spreads east¬ 
ward to the plateau of Afghanistan, its general 
elevation rniiging fioni 2001) to 51)00 feet above 
.suu-lcvcl, the lowest portion Ikoing the Great Salt 
Desert in the siuitli-wesc of Klimassnn, which lias 
2000 feet of elcvathm above the sea; while the 
aveiftge elevation of the wliole plateau above Llio 
sea Is about 3700 feet. Sec As;a. 

A great part of ^Ciloraf^t-all, tlie north half of 
Koniinn, tlic etest of Irak-Ajeini, which form the 
gioat contml plain, and iletaehcd pintions of all 
the other (novinces, with the exception of tlioso 
on the Cnsi>ian Sea, forming move tliiin Uiree- 
fourths of tli<s surface of Persia, nro (IcHerb—that is 
to are nticiiltivatod owing to the want of vain 
ami of avtillcial irrigation, In some pnrlH of tliis 
waste the surface produces a scanty horbnga of 
.saline plants; in other jiaiLs, called Kevir, it is 
c<»vev€d with an clUorcseeuec of Kaltpotvc, whicli 
glitters and llashcH in the sunliglit, forcing tlio 
traveller on these inliospiUihle wastes to wear a 
shade to protect Ids eyes j hut by far the greater 
portion ot this region consists of light chy soil, 
which only requires irilgntion to 'mcomc fruitful. 
This great central desert contains a few cases, hut 
mitie of great extent. A narrow striji of low and 
Icv'ol country c.vtends along tho shores of llio Per¬ 
sian Gulf an<l the .Strait of Onnuz. It cuiisisls of 
a Kuccofsion of l»aro plains, ocoasimuillyinterrupted 
hya pliiiitation of palms near tlio scanty rivulets 
which traveixe it. It is called Dushtislan, or by 
tin*, generic name, applied to many oihcr localities, 
of Gnmi/wr—i.e. the warm region, in oiniosithm to 
the moum.ainous districts, called .S'«Mod, or the 
cold country. 

AUhougli so much of Persia is deRevi, some nurtu 
of the country are of exceeding fertility andhoautv; 
the luuiionse valleys, some of them 100 milo.s in 
length, between thevavimis ranges i>f tho Kerman 
Mountains ahmmd with the rarest lunl most valu¬ 
able vegetable pi-oduotion.s. Gveiit portions of the 
movince.s of IW, Khuzistan, .ilrdelan, and Azer- 
hijan have buon lavishly endowed by naLiiic with 
the nie^t Iu.\iiTiant vegetation ; while tlie inuvincc.s 
ut Gliilaii and Mazmidemu, nliioli lie hotwocii the 
Eunirz and UicCa.spinuSea, and the smilliein .^loiics 
of the Elburz aic as iiouutifnl ii.r wood, water, and 
a juodeiately bot clinialc can make tiieiu-^Llio 
I being Aothed with trees anilahruhH, 

and tlie plain, 300 miles long by from 5 to 30 miles 
wnie, studded with nmlhcrry Jtlaiitalioji.s, vico-liohl.s, 
vineyards, orcliaul.x, ovnuge gronmb, and .siigav and 
cotton plantatioii-v 

Jiifa's and —Persia lias hardly one rivor 
that can properly Ire termed iiavigulila, tliouch 
.mine of Iheiii are several lumdred miles in lengtli 
and of great widfcli and voliniui of Avater. The 
Karan (ij.v.jAras onenerl In I'uieign steain na''i'>x- 
tiun fimn its mouth to Alnvaz (A'iiero tiieve is a 
rerie.s of lupuls) in 1880. Tho livors which How to 
tlie southwai-d roeoivc in the latter imrb of their 
courae few inlHitavics. and fertilise only a wamiw 
strip of land on oacli hide of them, except when 
Ureir wateiy arc applietl, by means of canals or 

Sln^T?r’ «««'• 
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atul laborious industry of tlio anciuiit Persians in 
this dopavfeineut arc now vv\ino«s. As a natnral 
coiisGqncnco of tlio nature nnd sitnntion of its 
siirfftce, Persia abomiclB with saline lakes, ami 
there are iicnvly thirty of them haring no visible 
outlets. Tlio cliief lake is Lake UrniniiUi (q.v.)i 
ill Azorbijan. Lake llakhtegan, in tlie east of 
ILiis, the vecoiitacle for the drainage of the north- 
cni lialf of that |)ro^’iucu, is ahout 60 English miles 
ill length hy 0 in hruadth. Lake Shiras is nnicli 
siiiallor. Part of Lake Zirrch is iiieliulcil in the 
frontier of Pcisia. 

Climate and ProiUtcta. —The climate is uoccs- 
sarily veiy varied. WJiat the younger C^u-ns is 
rejiortcd to liavo said to Xenonimn regarding the 
climate, ‘ bluit people perish with oohl at one ox- 
Iroiniby of the country, ndiilo they aixi suffocated 
with heat at the other,Ms literallv time. Pemiamay 
he considered to possess three ciuniiLc.H—that of the 
sou thorn Diishtistnii, of the elerabcd plateau, niiil 
of the Gasman provinces, In the Dushtistun the 
autumnal neats arc Qxcc.‘'.sivc, those of sumnior 
iiioro tolcrahle, while in winter and spring the 
climate is delightful. On the plateau the climale 
of Para is toinporato. About ispahan the winters 
and summers are equally mild, aud the regnlariby 
of the pcasons appears 
romarkahle to a .stranger. 

To the north and north¬ 
west of this the winters 
are aovoro. The dcsovb- 
I'Qgion of the centre and 
east, and the country on 
its border, onduro most 
ovpvoRsivo heat duviug 
anminor and niorciiig cold 
ill winter. The Caspian 
provinces, from tliciv 
general dopmssion below 
tlio sea-level, arc exposed 
to a degree oi heat in sum¬ 
mer almost equal to that 
of the West Indies, and 
their wiiitei-s are iiilkL 
Itflins, liowerer, avo he- 
quciib atul heavy, and 
many traotaof low country 
are marshy and oxtromoly 
nnhoalbliy. Except in tliu 
Caspian provinces, the 
atmosphero of Persia is 
rcmai'Kablc above tlmt of 
all other countries for its 
dryness and purity. 

The cultivated portions 
of Persia, when supplied 
with luoistiirc, are vory fertile, prmliiciijg an 
iiumeiiso vavioty of crops. The chief cultivatwl 
products ai’o wheat {the ljo.sb in the world), barley, 
and obiter cereals, cotton, .sugar and rice fin Miiznn- 
iloraii), ami iicmbcdcu or tobacco for tlio narqhileh 
or water pipe. The vine llouvishCH in sovcral pro- 
vluces, and the wines of Sltivaz aie celehvatcu in 
eastern poetry. Mulbeirles are also largely culki- 
and sillv is one of the most important pro¬ 
duct's of tlio kingdom, Owing, however, to the 
silkworm disease and the iiegfeet of the I’ersian 
goYOvmnont to procure healthy f/rui’u fmm ahvwd, 
the silk cultivation lias of late years greatly diini- 
iii.slicd. 

The forests of the Elliurz aboiiml witli_ wild 
animals, as wolves, tigers, jackals, boars, bnll'alocs, 
foxes, and the Ciisiiian cat. Leopards abound iii 
Mazaiuleran, and lious in parts of Fare and Arah- 
isbaii. Among domestic animals tlio hoi-se, the nss, 
and the camel hold tlic first place. The horses 
have always been colebratecl as the finesl. in the 
Tlioy aro larger and more iMintlsonie, but 
.Sfif) 


le.«« (led Ilian fclic Arabiiin holder, The Caspian 
Tivers abound with lidi, especially sturgeon, great 
miantities of which are cured and exported to 
Pussia. Tlic mineral prodiiets of Persia are insig¬ 
nificant, witii the .sole eveeptitm of .salt. Iron is 
abundant in Azcrbijaii, hut is not worked ; eopjjcr 
occurs ill considerable quantity in the inountaiiiFi of 
Muviniideran and Kerman; and lead, niitiniouy, 
siil|iliiir, and naphtha also aboiind. Long before 
Dr Tietze’s reiiort (1874) coal liad lioen succcsshilly 
worked in the luoimtains nenv Telienut, 

Ifthabiteoilh .—The settled population ate oliiefty 
Tajiks, the descendants of the ancient Persian race, 
with an intermiKtnre of foreign blood. To tliis cln.'‘S 
belong tlio agrieultniists, mcrcliaiits, artisans, &c. 
The 'riijiUs ate Mohainmedans of the Shiite sect, 
with the e.vcopLion of the icninining Piiv.->ees (some 
flOOO ill numher), who are foiiinl eliielly nt Yezd, and 
still retain their purity of race and religious faith. 
The Tajiks have been spoken of as tiniiil, eiiiiuing, 
and senile, but Vnmbiiry testifies to their industry, 
and their capacity for and love of eultiire. Tlie 
nomad or pastoral trihos, or eylats ( cyl, ' a clan ’), 
often spelt illjfots, are of four distinct rnce.s—Turks 
(not Osmanli Turk), Kurils, Liiuiw, ami Aralis. 
Their organisation is very similar to that which 


foriiiciiy subsistcil among the Higliland ciniis of 
Scotlaiiil, AvUh tiie exception tliat tlic foriiicr me 
iioiiiod, wliilo bite latter inhabited a li.xcd locality. 
Eiicli trilw is ruled by its hcreilitary chief [ujai;), 
ami under liiiii by tbe heads of kite cadet branohe.^ 
(U'rchs) of his family. Of the four nomad races the 
TuvU is the moat numerous, aud to it belongs the 
present Kajar dynasty. The Kiuih arc few in 
number, tlie yycatcr part of their country aud race 
ijeiiig under the sway of Tiukey. Tlie Arabs are 
also few in nuinber, aud at the pre.«enL day can 
Vianlly bo distiugwished from the Pev.sians, having 
adopted both their maniiem and language, The 
Taiurs arc of nearly pure Pev-siau blood, _ The 
iinmad races ai-o distingiiislied from the Tajiks by 
llicir courage, manliness, and independence of chnr- 
aclcr; but they are inveterate robbcr.s, and iiave 
lieeii the causo of many civil wavs and revolutions, 
Tlicro is a small population of native Cliristinns— 
bbe Kc-stovinn.-i of Urumiali aud Toliuait,, and 
Armenians, wliixso principal settlemcnb is at Jiilfa 
(Isfudinn), where there is an avclibishop and a 



Is|Nilinii, loukiiig soutli. 
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c.i.tlie<lval. tncliiilin;' tho.se vvlio liave jniiicd tlie 
ijoinnn Cfitliolio mi.l Pioter'fftJtfc clnmdiiw, the 
H'liole iiuiiiher of Clin^tisins Cfni har»lly cxcoetl 
.’>0,000. Tlifl dews rmiiihor 15,(f00. 

Wo havo no certain information leganUng Hie 
]‘ni)niafio]i «if 1‘cvt‘ia. Tlioie can l>e no ilnnlit tliat 
in antiouity, and oven (lining the nuildlo ngc-^, 
wliiln tlio Irri^'aiion noikrt still ferlitisud great 
tracts nf roiiiitiy, it tnipiiorted ft great poiMiljition, 
fn the 17t!i century the French traveller, Chardin, 
tlioiiglit K) iiiillionH iii}t too high a ligiire. Recent 
liavollev':, lioM'ovov, reduced these sums to iniiiiliers 
varying from 1 j to S niilliona. Mneh snrprisc was 
accoidingly expressed when 5n_ 1SG8 Sir Konald 
Tliniiison repoitrd tliat tlic entire pomihition did 
md "vceed 5 uiilUous, and was pmliaoly not over I 
4 iiiillions, flis estimate has since hocii genorallv 
Rcccjited as the ino.st trnstwortliy we liave, althongli , 
the odici.al e.^tiinfLte in IkSl was 7,1553,600. lie 
dividoi? tiic total vonghly into a milKon inhaldtants 
Ilf cities, 1,700,000 nriinads, and 1,700,000 peasants 
anil villagers; and the f'dlowingare his o-stimates 
of the populatinij of tlie chief cities: Talniz, 

110,000; Telleraii, gii.OOOjMeslihed, “O.OOO; Ispahan, 
00,000! Yt'zd, 40,000; Iverinioi, 30,0ti0j Kerman- 
.'hall, 30,000! Ilaniadan, 30,000. Teheran has 
largely increa«Gd .'iinco this estimate \va.s made, and 
ia \H 9 \ was said to have210,000 inhaUtants. There 
can ho no dnuhb that the iinpulation of Persia has 
hecik long diminishing, a fact attrilmtaldo to mis- 
lulo and extortion, neglect of the great irrigatimi- 
wniks, and the occurrence nf famines in 

a dry country where cultivation depends en an 
artificial supply of water. 

The road.9 mo utterly neglected. The limises, 
litosQ of the wealthiest penule not excepted, appear 
centciiiptililo, being generally Imilbof earth or mud, 
and arc grouped, even in the towns, with little 
attention to iiiiifornuty or order. Tliey scarcely 
ever exceed nne story in lioiglit, and they are 
Mivroiinded hy high hUulc walls. The puhlic 
liuililings, such as ino^qm^^ colleges, mid caravan- 
porais, mo of siinilm- nupparance to the ordiiiaiy 
lioii.scs, and Imilt of the same materials. The 
interiors, Imivcver, of the tioiises of the lieh are 
^matiiiies perfect paradises of luxury and elegance. 
The miserable look of the towns In, moreover, 
greatly vodoemed by the beauty of the gArdcn.s 
u'hieh sill round them. 

(Old Ti'udc .—Tlie trade of Poixia is 
cfiinparatively of lULle iinportauce. The silk used 
to he the groat .staple, and is iiroduccd in almost 
every province, liiit cliiclly in {tfvilan, Knslian, and 
lend. The rciJoated faiJnre of the crop has, how¬ 
ever, interfarcil very ,'CriousJy willi this luaiich of 
iiiiinntiy. Cotton and woollen fnl>ric.s, shawls, 
carpets, and felts are largely maniifttetiired for use 
and export in dilTorent parts of thecomitiy. Tnuie 
vs earned m hy cavavans witii the interior of AMa 
and the chief towns of Pcima. These caravans 
exrliniigc the products of Portia for cloth, printed 
calicoes, sliirting, copivov sheets, hardware, glas.s 
and porcelain, tea, collco, sugar, caiullcs, paraifiii- 
oil, inciter matciiGs, and fancy goods. The princi- 
iial trade centros are Tabriz, l’elicr.ai), I.<pahan and 
llusliiro. European goods aro hroiiglit to Tahiiz 
*- Trehizond; to Teheran 

nartlv by latinv imrtly hy the Cftspiaii, anil partly 
m Ihi.slujo; ivliife to Ispahan flicy are brought 
a most exclusively l,v Ihishire. In recent times 
the comiininicatinn lietwei^ri Pemia and foreign 
muitnos lias lieon greatly increased hy wav of Sie 
C.uspmn owing to tlic devolnimient of t le'conioiis i 
petro auin-wcllsat JJakii. Hy means of the Xcan ' 
juol thus obtained the Russian commercial licet on 
1 ‘'^1 iiJOiefi-sed fourfold, ami railways i 

tn^n i .natinuii on the lllack ^ 

■ ca to Baku on tlie Caspian, and from the enstem l 


const of the ('asjdim to xiskabml, Bokliara, and 
Samarkand. On Uin former sea there is a coiiHuler- 
able Iliissian fleet of scliooneis and screw-.steainors. 
Yesscia nail weekly from Astrakhan and bi-wtiekly 
from Baku witli mcrciiandisD for the Persian coant, 
tonching at Euzelli, Slaslmdisar, and Ashuvnda. 
Ill the Persian Ciiilf the British India Steam-iinvi- 
gatioii Company have a regular line of fine sleamciH 
running w'eekly from Bombay to Basia, and 
(niicliiiig at Xlendcr-xibbas and llnshive. Fnrb- 
iiightly hteaincifi wore .started in 1S80 by an 
Englbsli firm on the Kanin to ply lietwcen Molmiii- 
merah and Ahwaz in virtue of the concession of 
free navigation granted by tlie Sliali in J888. In 
18fl0 Mr Curzon aflinncd that in the north-west, 
north, and north-east districts a decided Ihissiaii 
supeiiority in trade was met and in parts disputed 
by British mid Indian competition • in the .south 
ami west Iiiitisli lusccndency is c.stablislied aiul is 
being inci'cnsed. The exports consist of wheat, 
rice, wine, raisins, almonds and mits, olivc-oil, 
tobacco, drags, gums, resins, niaiinn, opium, 
colouring inatlei'S, boxwood, walnut-wood, silk, 
wool, carpets, skins iinil furs, wax, iicavls, tnv- 
ijiioisofl, fiulplmr, naphfclia, salt; the chief imports 
ai-e cotton goods from Brilain, and broadcloths, 
jewellery, arms, cutlery, watclies, onvtlicn, glass, 
metal wares, The whole foreign tiado of 

Persia has lieen estimated roiiglily at—imporls, 
£2,1500,000; exports, £1,500,000. 'i'lic imrm'ts uf 
Ihitish produce into tlie tlivee ports of Bnsliii'o, 
Liiigah, and Bcndcv-Abbnn amounted in 18S0 to 
over £420,000, and of Indiriu and colonial produce 
to over £1)43,000; while the exports to Britain 
thenee wei-o worth £04,000, and those to India and 
the colonic-s £729,100. It is donbtinl bow far tlio 
existing commcvco of Persia will inako tlio con* 
Btraclioii of railways a proJltable speculation. 
Many nixijccts of railways have been formed, but 
un to 1691 only one of them liad lioen carried out— 
viz. from Tolioraii to Bliali Abul A»ini, a place of 
idlgiimago distant only 6 miles. Tramways wore 
laid down in ’J’cheran, nnd an imnorial hiuilc 
cstahlishcd with branches in the other large towns, 
ill 1889, 


OouenimcHt, Taxation, lidmiUon, (tc.—The 
goycrnmeiit of I'ciVia is a pure clospotlsm, liinitcil 
only by the power and inllnenee of the Moham¬ 
medan iiiollahs or prie.sta, domestic iutriguos, dread 
of private vciigoance, and an occasional Insniipc- 
tioii. The that named ia the pvlneipal eUeck 
agauist uiijimt covornment on the part of tho 
iiioimi-ch, while tho latter three operate a.s poweifnl 
yestmints^ on his minister.s. The inoiiarcb, who 
has the title of ‘Shah’ and 'Padisluih,’ pOHSOHSCH 
ftlisohitc authority over the lives aiul property of 
Ins subjects. His dojnitics. the governom of pro- 
viiicos anti districta. posse,=(5 similar anthoiity over 
those umler them; Iheir actions arc, bowovor, 
|ij(||Iq to revision 1)3’ the Sliah, who may sninnimily 
iiiflicL any puuLsIinieiit upon tliciii for real or 
alleged inisgovemment. Upjne.ssioij of tlie scdeii- 
liiry Agrieultinal classes is alniost a ncccs-sity of 
■siich a foi'ui of govcininont. Tlie central govern- 
meat consists of a niinifttrj’, nominally modelled 
somewhat after the cabinets of Euionoaii staleH. 
U.siially, liou-ever, the jiower falls actually, if not 
noiiunally, into tlio hands nf one of (heir number, 
llie Sliali, nevertiieloss, is in reality his own prime- 
jmiiistor, and even trivial mattevH aro hubmitted for 
ills peraonnl decision. The principal ministers aro 
those for tho Interior (practically tho lieail of the 
government), for Foreign Adairs, for l-'inanoo, for 
War, for relograplw, &e,, for vTustke, and the 
Pixswleiit of the Ooniicil, who is at Lhc.'-amo lime 
postmaster-general and general secretary of slato. 

1 lie Jaw both m oml and criminal cases is adniinis- 
temi Jij' tlic govcniois, who not uiifreqiiontly refer 
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piiiiits of law, wliitili is Ijosiid upon tin* Koran 
and its connnentiiilcs, to mollaliH anil imisliteliedK. 
Tlio iiiiniHl\iiient.s coimnoiily inllicfceil are fines, Hog- 
(the basLiiioilo), and death, either hyilecapi- 
tatinn, stahbiri", or tovLuve. Tho principal Hdknn 
or jfovcriiora of proviiiecs arc chosen for the most 
part from anion;' fclio memlici-s of Hie royal family. 
Ann rule life anil property are mnch more secura 
than is goiierally supposed. The revenno is ilerirwl 
from {1) a tax on the ^Jiroas produce of land^2o per 
cent, may 1)0 taken as tlie avera^ nsscasmont; (2) 
duties on cattle and (locks—in case of mat.s, sliecp, 
and cows, 8 por cent, on value of wool and butter 
yielded; (3) customs dues; and (4) duties on pro¬ 
visions hvouglib to market. It ivill thus Ire seen 
tliab blic direct taxation falls almost exclusively on 
tlic laud and its ciiltivatore. In tlicory Lliefic am 
tiic taxes aiitlioi'ised hy the gorcriiinenb, hut in 
pvafttvee T»yat6w v>i \wi\«!:ify awi eitio’ifUaw 

prevails. The wealthy and inlluential escape tho 
rapacity of the pinvincial governors, hut as mnch 
as ]io.s.sihle is taken from the hard-working peasants. 
It 13 helievcd that the irveaular exactions aniounfc 
to a sum equal to tlie legal asaessinents, and that 
not ft penny of tho money ho extorted is applieil to 
public purnoaes. Tlie annual vevomio in 18S8-91 
may be ataced at from £1,(500,000 to £1,773,000. 

Elementary odncatiim is very generally dillused 
among all cIosbcs, Tliero are a' largo nnmlwr of 
colleges where sbudoiiba are in«trnctc<l in religion 
and Persian and Arabian literatuvo. Among ft con- 
sidovahto section of the upiicr clavses it is as«ertcil 
that the Molinnunedan religion is loHiug its hold, 
and that unheiief is widely mcvalcnt. 

Dioisions, it-a .—Fmm the earliest times 
down to the nveaonb century; Persia was divided 
into seven nr eight groat divisions; bub about the 
bhno vvlion it was atcomptcil to introduce Enroiiean 
owilisatloii into the ccmutiy, and tUscipliue into 
tlio avtnv, the country was anew divided into 
twont.V'lTvG provinces. There are maiiy intere.Ht- 
ing ruins of ancient, populous, and celeliratcnl cities 
in Poraia—e.g, Peraepolis (fp''.), And Istakliv, 
Illmgc.? or Shalipiir, Tfta, Merv, Slnwliftn, 
Ilumadait, ike. 

vlivuy,—The stainling army, according to the 
recent army laws, consists of vOO.OOO men, hut tho 
majority of tliese exist only on paper. The regidftv 
army is really composed of about 30,000 iiifmitry 
and lOOO artillery, while there are fthont 10,000 
irregular cavali-y, a few tlioiiHantl irregular infantry, 
and the guards, Tlie ollicers in tho PewiftH army 
are for the most part ignorant ami iiioflidcnt, hnt 
the soldiers aro obedient, sober, liitelligc'it, and 
capable of enduring groat fatigue. Tho irrogiilftr 
cavalry, which forms tho bravost portion or the 
Pcv.sian army, is equal to the Co.ssacks in tlio 
ItiisHian army, and much superior to the Turkish 
IliV‘<lii-]lazou k.s. 

lliiitavy. —According to tho Hhah Ntoneh of 
Firdausi, tlie history of Pei'sia Iregins soniC thou¬ 
sands of years before llie Oliristian era. Littio 
lias been dono towards extracting the groins of 
historical truth that may bo contained in thomns.u 
of fable bliat conatitute.H the native Pevsion annals, 
and as yet we must rest contented with tho occoiiiita 
deriverl from Greek writers. Tho norbli-wastem 
part of Iran, auciontly called Media (q.v.), wna, at 
the earliest period known to the GreeKS, a part of 
the Assyrian ninpive, hnt the ilodes TCvolted, ami 
in 708 n.C., nndov Dojnco.s, established an empire 
which subdued both that of Assyria and tfieir 
own kindred tribes of Porsis, Ahoiit 337 tlie 
Persians undor Cyni.s (q.v.)—tho Kni-Klmsm 
of the. Persians—rebelled, siilHlned their former 
masters, tlio Modes (wlio from this timo_ bo- 
cftino amalgainateil with them), and eslAblishcil 
ft mighty onipirc, wliicli iiicludecl, besides Persia, 
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as far iis the Dxiis and Indus, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine, and Me.sopotainin. His son, C'anihyspH, 
a most ferocious and bloodthirsty tyi.iiit (.')2r)-."22 1 , 
ruImIiioA Tjtc. Cyprus, and Egypt.' AfUw the luieC 
rule of the iLsin’)>ci' Siuerdis (r>22-r)2l). DaHils 1. 
(q.v., siiinaincd Hystaspe.s—the Giishta-sii of tlio 
I’ersiaMJi—521-4H3) mounted the throne. He was 
ft politic and ciiovgetic piliice, au<l jiuceocrlptl in 
firmly' establwbmg liLs dyim-sty, and midiiig TInaco 
and Macedonia to lus ehipire ; Imt lii'- two fitteinplH 
to siilKliie Oreeco were completely foiled, tho lirst 
by the Thracians, ami the second liy the -Alhenian.s 
Jit &[amtlioii (490). His eon, Xerxes T. (48r>-4G.>), 
rctiowml tlic attempt to eulidiie tho fheek .states, 
and, tlioiigli at first snccassfiil, was compelled hv 
the defeats of SInlaniis and Plnta'a to limit liiinself 
lo a ilefetisive war/aro, whicli oxhanstod the re¬ 
sources of liis kingdom. His sou, Aitaxovxcs 1. 
(4G5-42-5V, ''‘Uvtvft.wwl LwagiTOnTiWi. \ thv. ^>5 

the Pei-Hiniis, better known ns -•\rdcsliir Tlirazdusl), 
was a valiant priiico, hnt he w.as uinihlc to stay llie 
liccodeiiec of Peisia, wliich lind now eoniTnonced. 
He, however, erimlmd a formidable reheliion in 
Egypt, tliougli bi.s waw with the Cheeks and Ion ians 
were unsneccssfii!. Tlie empire now becaine a prey 
to intestine lUsseTi^inns, which continucil rhniiig 
the reigns of his gucoossors, Xer.xc.s If., yogdianiis, 
Darius II., Artaxm.vcs II,, and Avtaxerxes III. 
DarinH ill. Podomanmis (330-320), Ibu Iru-t oi the 
dynasty, was compelled to yield his throne to 
Ale.xander the Oveat (known as Jskniidcr ot 
Sccimdcr by tlio Peiuians), wlm vocoiuiueicd oil 
the former pryvlncc-s of Persia, and fonniicd a vast 
empire, mIiicIi at his death, in .324, was divided into 
four parts, Persia along with Syria falling lo tho 
hliaro of the Selcncldrc, anil its old dopcnchuicy, 
Egypt, to the Ptoleniies, 

The Sclcucidnt soon lo.sb Bactrla (now Dalhh), 
which became independenb under a scrioa of 
Greek sovereigns; and aliont 246 Partliift (q.v. j 
now Norlliom Klmrawiftn) al.«o rebelled uinlor 
Ai-sacas I., who founded tlie dynasty of tho 
Arsacitliv, under wlioni the greater part of 
I^crsift was wrested from the Greeks, and main¬ 
tained against both the Greeks and Hrjinans. The 
Greek empire of Bactria, which is said to have 
iiichidccl a gi^at part of India, was overthrown by 
an Inlhix of nonind trihe.s from Turkestan (169- 
140); and these invaders having boeii driven out 
by the Partliiani*, Daetria was added to their 
empire (1:18). Dub tho dynasty of tlie ArHacidm, 
which tnaiiilaineil itself for four linndved .anil fifty 
years, was brought to an end by a Persian rmincd 
Ardaehir Babegan, wlio managed to gain posecs.mf}n 
of Farn, Kerman, anil nearly the Avhole of Iiak, 
hcfoi'O Ardiian, the Parthian king, took tiie field 
against him. At lo-sb a groat battle was fought 
(218 A-D.) on tlie plain of Hormuz, in uhieh iho 
Peraiaiis were coiiudetely victorious. IJabegan was 
now hailol aa Aulasldv (Artaxei-xes), king of 
Persia, and ‘Slialian Shall,’or king of kings, hia 
dynasty being imnieil Sassatiidfc from hia m-nnd- 
fatlicc Sa.s.san. The Sassanian kinfis vnised Persia 
to a heiglit of power and prosperity such as it 
never licfoits attained, and more than onee im- 
perilleil the existence of tlie eastern empire. Tlic 
most notable kings op the dyiiftsty wore Slmlipiir 
T. or Kftpor (240-273), wlio routed the Knmnnw, 
and took tlic Emiievnr Valerian captive at Ede.ssa; 
hisgtandwm, Shaupuv If., who also maintained an 
equal ecmllict with the Roiuana; and Clio-sroea T. 
ami Ik (q.v,), the latter of ivhoiu was ultiiimtely' 
crushed liy Tlcraclius (n.v.) in 028. 

The last finssaniau king, Yezdigerd (Yazdajml), 
wne driven from the throne, after a great battle 
at Naliavcml (039), hy tho Arahn, wlio now 
began to extend tboir dominion in all directions; 

'■ and fmm this perioil may he dated tlio gradual 
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cliriiij'i.' u> (ihiuTH'U'V ill tlic nfiliv'o Pcisian racfl, 
tlvf-y 1 mu<? Iwuu fioui tills time constantly suL- 
jopt til tiic ilomiimtioii of alien races. During 
till" rei-iis of riijiar (tlio ni>>t of Uie Arab nileis 
nf Poi'ia], OtliiiifUi, Ali, and the Ommiiules (034- 
7a0) Tfisia ay!Is if”anloil as a« nntlying pro- 
\iiice nf till' catiiate, and 'vn'i rnled by dopiity 
giivovnon i hut. aflm- tlie .vcos.'iion of tlie Alilmsiilo 
(lyiKVstv (7d(>) lici’aine the capital, ami 

Klioiah-iaii till'fiuoiiiitc jiroviuce of the early ami 
inme cneigfitEc I'liliT-s of Lhi*> race, anil Pei’nia eoii- 
.s-ijiinitU’ c.iruo to ho cou-ii'lert‘»l us the centre ainl 
uiii'h.'iis iif flic Oiili/iVtL'. Hut tlie rule of tlio califs 
Mion hLcaiiii' rnorL'Iy nniuinal, atnl ainhitiim.s gover- 
iims, or ntiicr a'liiniijj ifulividnals eatuhlislied iii- 
dqicinleot iiriiicijialities in vavions parU of Llie 
coimtiy. Ma.uy'>f these dyna^lies were transitory, 
othfi-i'liisted for rentiim'-, iiitd ercaled extensive 
and luiworfiil emjiiri's. Tlie chief were the Tnlier- 
itt’.s (SJ(j-.S72j, a Turkish dynasty in Klioimsan ; 
the Soffuiiik's (Persiiiii, JiOft-W>3),‘in Keistan, Vui.s, 
li'.ik, luid Mii/finilcrun; tlieSiunaiil, inTranso.viaiia, 
I<Iioius>inu, and Scii^taii; the I>iloi«i (Persiun, 033- 
in we.'-toi'ii I’ei>ia; and the tiliaznevliN 
(f|,v.), ill OiisUvn Pei'ia. These dyiiuslies .sup- 
ilivntod eacli rjhln'r, und were linally rooted onb hy 
he tji'ljnks ('pv.}, who'ie dominion extended fioni 
the Flullcspont tu Al^liani>(aji. A hinnch of this 
(lyiiastv, which mu'll in Khanrozrn (now Khiva), 
Krudually nerjuived the grcatci’ nart of Persia, driv¬ 
ing out the (.Jha/nevUU and their sncccssoi-s, the 
(Ihuvids; hut they, along with the nvnncvons 
jiotty (1ynn.''tii>.i wliieli hud estalilishcd thcinsclves 
m me south wosteni provinco.s, were all swept 
away hy tlie Mongols under Oengliis Khan (q.v.) 
andijU yrand-OM, Unlugii Khan, the latter of whom 
finiinled a _uow dynasty, the Peiso-Mongol (12.o3- 
]33")). Tills ruptj, hennmiiig olleinmato, was snjn 
diuiEed hy tilt' UylUliaiiians in 133i); hub an irrim- 
ion of the Tariurs of Turkestan un«lcr Tiinnr 
(it.y.) again freed Pei.sia from tlio petty dynasbic-s 
whieU niiftnled it. After the death of 'ViimVs son 
and successor. .Shall lloUli, the Turkomans took 
pll4so^sion of the wostevn part of the country, 
M'liicli, lion'nver, they rather preyed upon tlimi 
govemoil; wliilo tlie eastern portion was ilivided 
and Ruhdivhled among Thmira dc-sccudnnls, till, 
at the cIdsii of the loth ceiitiiiy, they were .swept 
nMMV by till! U/ljt'gs (q.v.), svho joined eastern 
PoiMa Co till'll' innvly-foiindod khanate of Khiva. 

A new dynasty (fsni'i) now arose (LlOO) in 
western Per-ia, tfu' liist prince of which (Tsnmil, 
tliQ flc'cetidant of ii long lino of devotees and 
.saint?*), having hccome the leader of a nninbor of 
Turkish triliL'^ who were attached by strong lies of 
patitude to liU fainily, overthrew blie power of tlic 
rurkitmans, .and seized Azerbijau, which was tlie 
.seat of tlieir power. I-mait vapidly snlrdncd the 
wosteiii pmviiieu'. and in hjll took Kliornssan and 
Halkli from the ■Uzl)eg^; hut in Jj>14 he had to 
encomitcr a miieli more forniidnhle enemy—to wit, 
the mighty i^elini, the Sultan of Turkey, svliosc 
zi'al for coin|iu.'st was fiirclier iiitlaincd by religious 
•iniiiiO'itv Jigaiii'.t the Sliiit«>s (n.v,). The PeiMan.s 
were tollin', diifeated in a luittle on the fronticiu; 
hut Selim leaped no Ijeiiefit from his victory, and 
after his retreut Tsniail attacked and subdued 
ftuoi'giii. Till! I’er-iaiis dwell with rapture on the 
character of llii-* moiiavcli, whom they deem to he 
not only tiie rcr-torni' of Pyivia, Imt the cstahlislmr 
nf the faith in wliic-li they glory ns tlio national 
roliginn--viz, tin-as d>?^Lingiiished from tlie 
.SiiHiii sect of M'lliiumnedaiii-'m. Hh son Taniasp 
(1523-70), a priidi'iU anil .siiirit-ed niter, repcatoilly 
'hove out the jircdaturv I zheg.s from Kliorns.sun 
sustained without loss a wnv with the Turks, and 
us,isted llDio.aynu, the son of Baber, to regain the 
i.irone or Dellii, 


After a coiisitlenihle period of intoriml le- 
voluthm, during which the Turks and Uzhegs 
attacked the empire without hindrance, Shall 
AIiIkis T. the Great (1585-I62S) ascended the 
tin-one, i-estoicd iiilenial tranr/uillity, and ropellod 
tlw invasions of tUo U/.hegs and Turks. In 1605 
he inilicted on Ihn'I'iirks snoli a tenihle defeat as 
kept them quiet dining the rest of his reign, and 
enabled him to recover tlie wlinle «if Kurdistan, 
Mosul, and DiarlKikir, Avhicli Innl for a long time 
been separated from Persia; and in the cast Iwin- 
daliar was taken fiiim the Great Mogul, Ahlms’ 
government was .strict, hut just and equitable; 
roads, liridgc.s, caravan.sc'iaiM, and other conveni¬ 
ences for trjulo were constructed at imiuense ex- 
licnac, and the improveinont and ornamentation of 
the towiLS were not neglected. His tolerance lyns 
rciiiai'kahte, as he enconiaged the Arnioniaii 
ChristiaiiB to settle in the country. Of his suc- 
sessoi^, Shall Sufi, Sliali Abbas II., and Sluily Soli- 
man, the two former were sensible tvnil hidiciows 
viiIpi's, mid advanced the prosperity of their sub¬ 
jects. During Hm reign of Sultan Hussein, a M-eak 
and lijgolc'd fool, prie-sts and slaves were elevated 
to the most iiiijiorlant and rc‘a]ion.sihlo ollices of the 
empire, ainl all who rejeoted the tenets of the 
Shiites were peificcuted, Tiro consequence ^vas a 
general discontent, of wliioli the Afghans took 
advantage to deolaro tlioir indciiondonce and seize 
Kaiidiihav (170D). Tlieir able Jeadcr, Meov Vais, 
dicil ill 1715; hut his successors were worthy of 
him, and one of them, Mahmud, inva<led Povsia 
(1722), defeated Un-ssoin’s armies, and besieged the 
king in Ispahan til) tlie inlinhitants were reduced 
to the exti-emily of distress, Hussein then ah- 
dicated the throne in favour of his connnorov, who, 
on liis accession, iminediivtidy devoted liis enei'gie.'i 
to alleviate tlie distresses and gain the coiifidcneo 
of his new auhjocts. Becoming insane, lie ^vns 
deposed in 1725 hy his hrotlier Ashraf; hut tlie 
atrocious tyranny of tlio latler was speedily put un 
end to by the ceiebrnted Kadir Slinh (ij.v,), who 
fu-nl raised Tamasp (1720), of the .Siidavcan race, 
to the thrmic, then depo.sed him and made his 
young son the nominal sovereign, and finally, on 
the latter's early death, himself seized the sceptre 
(1736), lint on his (lenlh (17'17) Miavcliy again 
rotiirned ; tlie conntiy was liorrihly dovaRtated hy 
the rival claimants mv tlio throne; Afghanisluii 
and nelnchl.s(nn finally .separated from Persia, and 
till! conntry was .split' up into a niunher of small 
imlepcmlent .states till 175.), wlien a Kurd, named 
Kerim Kliaii, rc-c-stahlishcd peace niid unity in 
western Persio, and by lii.s wisdom, jii.stico,'nnd 
warlike talents acquii-ed the esteoin of liis snbjccl.s 
ami the respect of neighhonriitg status. After the 
usual contests for the surcc-ssimi, accompanied with 
the uanal harhavitics and devastations, Kevlm was 
siieccedotl in 1784 by Ali-Miiiad, Jaafar, and Liitf- 
Ali, during whose reigns Mazanduran heoame 
indopeiuleiit under Aga-Moliammed, a Turkoman 
eunuch of the Kajar race, who repeatedly defeated 
the royal armies, and ended hy (fepriviiig Lntf-Ali 
of his crown (179o), 

The great oumich-kiiig, the first of the proseiit 
dynasty, on Ills accc.ssioii aniionncod his in¬ 
tention of ro.st-m’ing the kingdom as it had hoon 
cstahlislied by Kerim Khan, and aeciirdiiigly 
invaded ICUorasRan and Cleovgia. The (jcmgians 
he.‘*oiig)it the aid of Russia; but the Poinian 
monnrcli, with terrible proniptitmle, poured hi.s 
army like a torrent into the country, and duvas- 
tated lb with firo and sword. His conquest was, 
however, hardly comjilelcd when he was as,sassin- 
ated (1797). His noplicw, Fatli-Ali (1797-18.S4), 
after numeroua conllicts, fully estaldished his 
antIiority,^nnd coniplotely subdued tlie vohollious 
tribes in Khorassan. But the great commotion,■! in 
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western Europe procUiceil for him bitter fruits. Ho 
Wits (Iragyed into a war with Russia sown after 
his nccertsion, and liy n treaty cuiiclndcd in 1797 
Burrendered to that ])Owei' licrbend and several 
districts on the ICur. In 1802 (Jeorgia was declared 
to be a Russian province. War with Russia was 
recinumencGd by Peisia at tlm instigalion of 
France ; Inib, after two yeaia of conllicts disnstroua 
to tlie Peisifins, the treaty of Gnlistan (1813) gave 
to Russia all the Persian posscs.si(jits to the nortli 
of Armenia, and the right of navigation in the 
Caspian Sea. In 1826 a tliird war, cfjnally uiifor- 
tuuate fur Persia, was cmnmonced with the .same 
power, and co.st Persia the I'eniainder of its posses¬ 
sions in Armenia, with Erivnn, and a sniii of 
18,000,000 rubles for the e.’ipcnsea of the wav. The 
severity exercised in procuring this sniii by taxa¬ 
tion so exasperated tlic people tliab they rose in 
insurrection (1820), and murdered the Riissiiui 
ambassador, his wife, and almost ail wlio were 
connected with the Russian legation. Tlio mo-st 
Imnnliating concessions Lu Uiissin, and the puiiish- 
inent by mutilation of 1500 of tbo rioters, nlono 
averted war. The death of the crown-prince, 
Abbas Mir/a, in 1838, seemed to give the final 
blow to the declining fortunes of Powia, for he was 
the only man who seriously attempted to raise his 
country from the state of abasement intowliicli it 
had fallen. Jly the ossistauco of Russia and lirilain 
]\[nhainmcd Shah (1834-48), the son of Abbas 
obtained tlio crown. Moliainmcd resolved 
to demand roaoknowlcdginoiit of suvcioignty from 
Ills nllogod vassals in parts of Afghanistan, Beln- 
ohistan, and Khiva, but an attempt he made to 
reanuo.x Herat, ' the key to India,' was resisted by 
England. The wav was terminated in 1838 by the 
I landing of a small sepoy force on tho shores of the 
Persian Uiilf. 

Njisr-tid-Djn sncceuilcd to the throne on bis 
fathor’s death in 1848. The now government 
announced onergotlc reforms, but at lirat failed 
as coinplotcly as those wliicli had preceded it 
In carrying them out. Following his father’s 
example, tlie now Sliah resolved lo reassert his 
claims in Afghanistan and JleUicliUtan. Tho ruler 
of Herat having recognised the claims of Persia, 

; the Englisli govoriimcnt vemoustm.led mill the 
Shall, and ho was compelled to sign an engagement 
(1833), by which ho became bmiml not to interfere 
further with Che intcvmil alfuii':, of Herat. In 18.50, 
howevor, on tlio pretext that Bir^t Molmmincd, tho 
Ameer of ICidnil, was aliimt to Invailo Herat, the 
' PeiBians again took the city. Thcreiii»oii a British 
.army was landed on the coast of the gulf, and, 
under Geiicrals Outram and Haveloek, repeatedly 
dufcntccl the Persians, and conipelied them to restore 
Hoi-ab (July 1837). Since that time the Persians 
have not interfered witli tbe ‘key to India,’ hut 
tliey have been engaged in a long soiies of disputes 
with regard to their froiitior iioi’lli and sontli of it. 
After the war of 1857 tlieiv eiioroaclinjents became 
systematic, In 1808 they occupied Seistan, a pro¬ 
vince claimed by tlio Afghnn.s, and extended their 
jurisdiction over part of IJclucliistan ; hnt at length 
they agreed with the Amcor of .-Vf^lianistnn and 
the Kluin of Kelat to refer tlie questions in dispute 
to an English coininissioner, General Sir Frederick 
(loldsmicr, who in 1872 lixed the Persian frontier 
substantially as it now is—a laigc triangular tract 
to tlie oast of Lake Zirrcli, watered by the Hel- 
inuiid, being aniio.xed to Persia, ity the treaty of 
nerlin in 1878 tho town and tombiry of Kliolonr, 
on the Tuieo-Por,sinn fiontier, was ceded to Persia 
by Turkey. The north-eastern frontier was settled 
by a treaty between Russia and Persia in 1881. 
The great extension of Russian territory and 
Russian power on the north-east, while over- 
. shadowing Peivia to some extent, have hml the 


elTect of aiieltcriiig the adjoining H'gious of I’cisia 
from tho terrible inroads of theTmckc and oilier 
'rurkoiiiaiiH, now under lliisbiati autlimity. Eng¬ 
lish oflicers, inclndiiig Sir Jithn IJateinan-Cliaiii- 
pain, Sir U. Murdoch Smith, Sir Oliver St John, 
and Captain Pieusmi, did imicli to explmc and 
indirectly to im|irovo the local goverinnciit of 
Pcinia in coiincctiuri witli the establbiiiiiL-iit, in 
1861, of the Iiulo-Eurojieaii telGgniph line tlivinigti 
Me.'fOpotuinia, Persia, and tlio Persian Gulf. A 
.‘iecoml portion was .suli.-«eriueiitly t'-stablislicd in 
18G9 Uy llic riichi-F.iirnpean Conijjany to connect 
London with the above goverinneiit lines at 
Teheran, «iiil thus to cuiiiplete ovotinrid telegraph 
cuminutiicatioii hetween Luiulon and India vi<i 
Gcriiiaiiy, Russia, and I’eisia. 

Sec Qolilainid's JiaxUrn Penia (1876); Arnold's 
Tliroui/fi Persia (1870); Villa’s In (he Land oj I he 
Lion and Ike Sun (1883), and Persia ms il is (188(5); 
Jknjamiii’a Persia and the I’emana (1886); Hon, O, 
Cuimi’H Pirsia and Ike Ptrsian Qiustioii (1891); and 
DIoriev's ifnjji liala; Klmnikolfa (fe/a 

Perse (186(5); Madaiuo Lioulafoy’s La Perse, In C'haltlie, 
et la >Vio>iViu«; Bavbier do Mayimid, Dicliunwdrc OCo- 
f/rajMtfue, ffistorlejnc, et LiUiruin ile la J'lme (18(51); 
8o1nv«bc, Dihlio<jrai>hie de la Perxc (;S7t)); and Genuaii 
works by retcniiftim (1805), PuJak (18155), Vambery 
(18G7), BtoliM and AudvctiB (1885), and ilruiiiihorcr 
(1889). 8uo also the histories Ly 8ir John Alalculin (2d 
ed. 1828), lb U. Watson (ISlUl), ami C'lfiiieiitH ilarkliam 
(1874); V.h\i\vM<in'iTlicScecnthtJnat(Mitit<ilMomreh’i 
(1870): and Germmi %voiks by Jiati (1879), Noklcke 
(1887), and Gutsclnnid (1888). 

Pkusian AitciiiTtcn-RiJ_Tho arcliitectnre of 

Persia aiul that of A»r»yria dosed,v roscinblo one 
anutlicr, ami, owing to the mode and the iniitcrlaU 
in which they were ctmslnicLod, their roiiuiins servo 
to illustrate and complete each other's history. In 
Assyria, whore no solid bnildiiig-iiiaterials exist, 
the wails arc compo.'ied of mnsAO-s of siin diierl 
brickwork, lined on the inside, lo a certain liciulit 
from the Hour, with largo scnl]jtuved slabs of ala¬ 
baster. These have been preserved to ns by the 
falling in of the lictivy eiivtnun roofs, with wliicIi, 
as the later Persian building.^ explain to us, the 
AfB»yrian palncos were covered. 'I'Jie explorations 
of taynni and Butta have nnule these sculptnre.s 
familiar to us. The As.syrlan itmiains are all of 
palacc-tempics, buihlingn somcwluit resemblhig thn 
Egyptian temples (which were also palaces); and 
many of the seulptiucs repre-sent tho c.xploits of 
tho King hi war and in iiciicc, Tlio palaces aro 
always miseil on lofty artiPicial mouiuls, and 
approaclicil hy magnilicent lliglifs of steps. 

The Imildings oi Assyiia extend over a veiy long 
perlml, the oldest at Kimronil being from 1300 to 
800 D.O., and the more recent at Kliomabad and 
Koyimjik from 800 to 600 U.C. To these succcodcil 
Babylon in the reign of Neljneliadnezznr, and tho 
Biis Niiinxnid; but these are mere mas.scs of dccoin- 
posed brlckwoik, witlioiit any sciiIpLures uf iiardcr 
material (see Askviiia). 

After Babylon came PnsargaiUc, where the 
Hpiondid palaces of Cyrus and C’ambysea still exist 
in mins, and Persepolis, the capilal uf Ilamis and 
Xerxes (600-523 n.G.}; and hoino ruiiiaiiis are i^tiU 
to be found at Susa, Eubataiia, and Tciieran. At 
Persepolia we find the very parts pro.served wliich 
at Niiiiroud and Khorsabad are wanting ; for liorc 
there is abimdanco of stone, and the pillars, walls, 
doonvny.s, &c. (which in the early oxaniiilcs were 
no doubt of wood, and have decayed), being of 
stone, are still preserved. This enabled Fergnsson 
lo 'restore' these liiiiklings; the subject lias been 
further studied and illustrated with great ejue by 
JI. Dieulafoy in L'xirt Antiqw do hi Pcr&c (1884). 

Tho lialls at Porsepolis were square in jilan, 
having an equal nunibor of pillars in caeli dirccliun 
for the support of the roof, wliicb was ilat. In the 
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cpitK,- a iioiliiiii w.Vi Itifl open fm' tlie ailmishioii of 
aii<l ^llr■ICL‘^(!(l liv tuiotlier ruiil raided iipuii 
[lillai.-j. Till! luiiiiiiiis (if ^e\x>iUy-tvvo culunins 
witli it was ailouieil jire siiJl oxfcant (lig. 1). 
TIjp. liiill liaii tliirty-^ix cohitiiiiB, t'ix im each eule, 
aiii\ nn thvoc siilfs hail au cslen»al poc(ia», each 
with iwo lo'vs tjf six coliiittiis. These culniiins hatl 
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ciiiJitals, composed of lulls’ lu;a<b. and Blionldeis 
(l/c aj, between wlucli tlio Iannis of the roof lesteil: 
w/afu others were otiiaiiienied with scrolls like the 
lunie ordor (3). Tliu bases id^o am suggoetive 

I'ftll was 

.4W feet by ,^(W, aiul covered moio grouiul than am- 
Miiiuar I'lnldiiigs of iiiitii|Ut(y, ar auv inedhcval 
cntlicilml excojic tliut of Milan. 'J'ht. pjd.woe of 
l oise|)()]is hliuid on lufty |ilucfurm8, biuliwith walls 
ol v>«'hnteiut imwuivy, ami apjnoachod by magnili- 
ooni /liylit.s or stairs, aduni*.**!, like* iho induces,'willi 












III 18Wi KiiiiC exUemoly iiitciestiiig tiiscoveries 
were iiuicle at Sima (SliiiBlian) in smibli-westeiii 
I’urbia by M, iiiul Miulaine Rieiilafoy, wlio nn- 
cartlicd ami sent to the Lounc a splendid fiie/o 
in coloured tiiiinnelled InickH with Jife-shwl ligiiiw 
of warriors from tbe pnlace of iMrinn I., (uiil 
another huniiar frioAC with lioim fvmu tho ^lalaeo 
of Artiixcrxes. A bic-siinilc rfiiiroilncbion of tlio 
warrior frieze is in the Edinburgh Mnseuin of 
ficieiicc and Art. 

'Mmlcrii I't-iirtsin areliiteetnre is fie)»svvii,teil by a 
ividu historic gap from Llinfc of ancient Peisin,, iukI, 
all posteiior tii the Moslem c()iii]iiest, belongs to 
tho type kiiuw'ii iw Biimecnic or Auvbinn. 13iit it 
tieejn.s that tho old art of Pei-sia has a moie direct 
iiifliicnce on that of iiiodcrJi Persia tliaii has bDcii 
.niiiictiiiics adniittcil; and even the Egyptian typo 
of Saracenic art (see y\ii.\lUAN AltL'lilTlcoTUliu) 
limy liavti been moulded by Porshm ns well iw liv 
llyTiiiitiiic artists, working for Llie Mosloiii con- 
•inerotx In Persia itself tlieio seeni.s no doubt 
tlint urcbltcctm-e of MohiLmmedan Poisin, whicli 
In its pahiiicst dn.VA rivalled in splcudonr that of 
iiugdnd vying with Cairo, ia in iimny 
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Dotsils of I’ersian ArcJjjtpcture. 

M-ulpturoH .somewhat siiuilnr to 1lio-e of A.aivria 

witli paintin'^' 

llievse of the arch was known in Assyria as lum 
been sliown )jv the subteriauenn arcbed conduits 
disJn'eJml bv Wiomalwil 


Fig. 4. Gotcivuy of MnBjid Slinli, Lspnhau, 

Wfiliccts n ronrmhiclion of the anctoiil palaces of 
Ninovcli ,uid Ibibyltm. In the luoKqiies thick 
walls, of imperfectly burnt bricks arc covered with 
[ bnilmiitly coloured docoriiEioiis of elazod mid 
IHuiiied tile.s and bricks. Eig. 4 is a view of ibo 
^tewayof the Masjnl Sliah, or (Irout Jfosniie of 
fspAlmn, dating from the reign of Sbiili Abb us tin, 

Great {1580-1628 A.D.). 

I^IWIAN LaNWAcik and r/lTKHATUJi]C,—The 

anmit ami inndcrn uliom.s of Per.ift, Mhich me 
III KBiieml <|&,ignate(J n.s Imniun or Aryan 
tljo g>mt class of the Tndo-Eurojmal; 

laiignagea; but the tonn Peiftimi itsedf uimlles 
more particularly to the huiguugo as it is n,,w 

Siti’ft?*' thioughoul I'ersiu, 

amf III a low other jdaews fonnerlv iindev PciHimi 

S'S, '”™o mS,l 

ir. 01' unctviiin language 

m two dialecl8-the <(.hvtha idiom' anVl flio 
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‘ancient’ or ‘claasical Zend'), which lUetl ont in 
tlio 3(1 century n.c.—one of the mo»t highly 
doveloijod i(lioiii8, rich in inncctiona, in the verls 
oa well fts in the nouns, and in tlie foimcr ftlinosb 
completely agreeing with Vedic Sanskrit; yet such 
as we find it in the snuiU remains Avliicli haye 
survived it is no longer in the full vigour of life, 
hub almost decaying, and gvnminatically soine- 
wliat neglected, Ueographically, this idiom may 
Ikj placcil in nnrtlicin Pemin. Its alplinhet is of 
Semitic origin, and the writing goes from right 
to loft (.see Zmd, Zend-Avesta). (2) Ane^nl 
Parsi'et/i, the chief roninautH of which oi-o found in 
the cuneiform Inscriptions of the time of the 
Aclifpincnidcs, discovered in tlio ruins of Perseimlis, 
on the rock of Uchistnn, and some other places of 
Persia (see CuNEiFOfiM), Some relics, cliielly 
consisting of proper uiiiiies for god.s and men, ami 
terms for vessels ami gnriiicnbs, have snrvireil in 
the ^vl'iti^gs of tlio cTassical period, luul in the 
Jlihle, ciiiclly in Daniel. This idiom is imiuh 
nearer to Zend and Sanskrit than to nuHleru 
Peraiiiii. (3) Pchlcui CWesb Iranian, Median, nml 
Persian), in use during tlio period of the Sassanides 
(3d to 7tli centurv A.D.), an idiom largely mixed 
witli Semitic worus, and poorer in inllectiomt and 
termlnatiuDS than Zend. Its remnants consist of 
a certain number of books ruktiiig to the Zero- 
uslriau religion, of coins and insermtions; and the 
Iniiguago is ngt quite tlio same in all cases—nccimt* 
ing to tho lurger ov sinaller infusion of foreign 
words. Tlio non-Iranian okmciit is known ns 
Huisvaresh, and is simply CliaUloo; while tho 
Iranian oloniout is but little diilcrcnt from mudern 
Porsinn. There are Chico distinct idioms to he 
(lislingnished in Feliluvi, and tho writing varies 
accordingly, yet it is not cortaln wheflier tho 
diHuveiico ai'ise.'i from Clioir belonging to durcront 
difitriclsorpcrhula, 'Wlieii, however, Pchlcvi ceased 
to he a living laiigiiago, and the rcatomtion of tho 
puro Iranian iiad hogun, poo[ilc, notduring tochango 
Llio writings (chleflv of a sacred nature, as having 
descended to lliein rroin Clm Sassauian times), began 
to suhstituto in reading the Persian equivalents 
for tho lluzvaresh words. At last a new form of 
cirinmciitnvies to the sacred writings spraug up, in 
wliich moro distinct and clear Zenu characters were 
used, where each .sign iiad but one jihenetic 
value, and wlicro all the foicign ifn/.varcsh words 
were replaced hy finro Persian one.s; and this neiv 
foi'in u'as called (i) Piizcnd. Tlic transition from 
tlio ancient to the modern Persian is formed by the 
Parsec, or, na tlio Arabs and the modern Peisians 
thciusclvcs call it, Farsi, in use from 700 to UOO 
A.D., once tlie language purely of tho south-western 
provinces, and distiiiguislicil chiefly by a peculi¬ 
arity of style, rigid exclusion of oeiiiitic words, 
anil certain now obsolete forms and words retained 
in liturgical foriiuiliis, It is tho Persian once written 
by tlio Pai'sees or lire-woraliippons, and is in other 
respects \'cry similar Lo tlio present or modern 
i’cj'iwVur (which also is invariably called/'Virs/by tho 
modern Poi-siniis), the language of Janii, Rizami, 
and Hiiliz—from 1100 to tho present time—with 
its niimorons dinlocts. The purest dialect is said 
lu lie tlnit .spulccii in Sliirav. and Ispahan and their 
noiglibourliooil. In general, the language is pro¬ 
nounced by univei-fial consent to be the ricliast and 
most elegant of tliosu .spuUcii in modern Asia. It 
is tlio ino.sb sonorous and muscnlnr, while at the 
same time it is the most elegnut niiil most ilcxible 
of idioms ; and it is not to be wondered at that in 
ilosleiu and Hindu realms it should have become 
tho langiuigo of tlie court and of the mhicatetl 
world in general, na French used to bo in Europe. 
Its chief ehaiaeteristio, however, is the enormous 
intermixture of Arabic v’ord.s, which, imleed, 
make up almost half its vocabulary, Ke-specting 


its analytical and giiiiniiiaticnl striictui.e, It exhibits 
ttnees only of tlint of the ancient dialects of Zend 
and Aclia'iiiciiian, of which it is a direct deHcend- 
aut. The clabiiiatc .system of fornns and iiillcc- 
tiuiis cliaraclcristic of those <Iiiilec(.s lias liGcn 
utterly aluiiuloiied for comljinatioiis of auxiliary 
woitLs, which impart fullness and an iucrcdlblc case 
to speech and composition. Tlie grniiiiiinr of the 
Persian language has been called ‘ regular; ’ hut 
the fact is tliut there is lifirdly any grnniiiiar worth 
ineiifcioning. Thus, there is no gender distingitislicd 
in dccletisioit; the plural is alunys formed in tlic 
buiiie iiiaiiuur, the only distinction cuiislsling in 
aiiiiimte beings receiving tlic aliix an, while the 
iiianiiiialc arc (crniinatcil in/id. Iiii]iorted Arabic 
nouns, however, invariably take their Arabic 
{dural. Not even the |)i’onouiis have a gender of 
their own; the distinction between miiscnline and 
feminine iiiiist ho c.x])i'c.sscil hy a sjiecial word, 
denoting male or fciiialc, There i.s no article, 
either uerinite or indefinite. The Hexion of the 
verb is equally simple. Aa to syntax, there is 
none, or, at all events, none which would not come 
almost instinctively to any student acquainted 
with tho general laws of speech and compositiun. 
Tho time of its gmitcst brilliancy may he tlesig- 
iialed as that in wliicli Firdniisf wrote, wlien 
Arabic words had nob awamped it to the vimb 
dcgieo in which they have since done, anti wore 
still, ns far ns Ihoy Iiad crept in, nnienable to 
whatever rules the I'eisiaii grmiimav iinpoBcd upon 
tho words of its own langimgo. 

Ill the history of tho Pcivian writing three epochs 
are lo be distiiigiiishcd. Finst, we have tho Chinel- 
form (q.v.), by tlie side of wliich there seeitiB, 
however, to have been in use a kind of Semitic 
ulphahct for common ])iivposcR This, jn the aeooiul 
period, appears to liavo split into several al]ihabcte, 
all related to onch other, and pointing to a coiiunoii 
Syriac origin (siicli ns tlie didci'ciit kinds of Pehlevl 
cliaractei's ami the Zciul nlpliabot) clci’cily adapted 
lo tho use of a non-Sciiiitic language. In tho tliii'd 

1 >ciiod we find the Aiabic nlijliabct enlarged for 
kisiau use by an addition of diacritical points and 
eigne for siicn sounds os arc nob to be found in 
Arabic (;>, ch, zk, g). Tho writing is but slightly 
diHerent from the usual Arabic Ncskhl, 

Of tho liLcratuvu of the Persians before the 
Moliaiumcdan conquest we shall not spoak here, 
but refer to the avLiclo ZEND. The litoiavy 

t ieriod now iintlor consUleration is distinguishcible 
»y the abovo-incntioiied infusion of Arabic words 
into the Persian language, imported together 
with the Koran and its leachingK. The writers 
arc uriu and all Muhainmcdans. M'itli llic fan- 
aticisin {leculiar to conquering religions, all tlio 
representatives of old Persian litorature ami 
science, men niul matter, were rutlilessly peiso- 
eiitcd by Oinar's general, Saad Ibn Abi Wakkns, 
Tbc coiiscqucnco was that for tlic iitsl two or tiucc 
centuries after the conquest all was silence. The 
scholars and priests who would nut how to Allah 
and his Pi-opliub took witli them what Iiad not 
been destroyed of tho iviitten iiiouumenta of their 
aiicIonL culliirc, while those that remained at liomo 
were forced to abandon their wnnted studies. Yet, 
by slow degrees, as is invaviubly the cose iinclor 
such eii-cumstaiicea, the conquoieil mce LransforineJ 
the cultiu-c of the couquerois to such a degree tliat 
native inihicneo soon became paramount ro Persia, - 
even in tho luabter of tlieology. It is readily 
granted by later Mohammedan writers that it was 
out of the body of tlie Persians exclusively that 
sprang the foroiiiost, if nob nil, the greatest scliolam , 
nn(i authois ou religious ns well as gianiinatical 
subjects, liistorians and poets, philDsophora and 
men of science; and the only concession tliey niacle i 
consisted in tlieu’ use of the newly-imported Arabic ' 
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-V I'lii’llicr ntGp was taken uiicn tliQ 
I’oi'iniis, under iipstiii't native retiiriietl 

n^') Li> tliG anckiiifc lnJigna;^e of tkcir ffttliers •luring 
the fiirtb centuries u/ MnluiiiiineilfuiLMn. Tlie i;e- 
\ircil iinti'iiial feeling, wlikdi must liave keen Stir¬ 
ling for a long time jirevlousiy ninong llio inasHes, 
llieii Huddoiily Inir.sfc fortli in ^n-o?.© and in vewc, 
fioni the lips of a tiion^'aiul sttigei's and ■wrilera. 
The literary life o( I'cr^ia, tlie cinninenccrncnt of 
whidi is thus to he placed in the flth century 
coiitiimed to flourish with iiiiahatcd lieullhy vigour 
for live ceriliirio-s, and produced u host of wviters in 
every hrniicli of seioiicG ami hcIIes-lettrcH, of whom 
oe can Hilly lieie give the most rapiil of surveys, 
1 efevviny for tlie important niunea to a^ieeiftl 
ai'iicles. 

AljiJiit OoS Ahiil Hasan Kinlegi, the Rlind, 
rote hy the kingV favour to siu-h an omiuence Unit 
lie lind two hiirulrcil slaves to wait upon him; 
hut little Jins rciiiaiiK-'il of his 1,300,000 ilisticlis, 
umLof his nictvlcal tiiinslatioii of Ilidpai’a Pahles. 
Ahoul 1000 we liear of Kiihue, the IHlomilo quince, 
iLs the author of The I'ei-fcdiint v/ Itheluric, mh\ 
iincaiH. In the time of the fTliaznovids, cliielly 
inulfr Malninid, who fliirroumkHl himself with no 
ic'S timti four iinmlied couvfc-noets, wc Imd Lhoso 
stai-s of J’ev.siati song, Ansari (1039), author of 
]Vnii\ik (iml Asm; Pcriiiclii, who, hcsules his own 
lOoriiH, n-rute tlie lirst work on the lavvs of the 
’eiJ-mu metrical art; E^edl, fi'oiu Ttis; and, tilmve 
all, Firtlaimf (q.v.), the nuthor of the Hhuh-^mneh. 
I’nder the Atahek dynasty was the panegyrist 
Aiiliad-ed-Din Anwari, who, with his praise, well 
knowhow to ImsidlG satire. Nkaini (ahoiit 1200) 
is fouiidor of the romantic epos. ConKpiciious in 
Pcriiia Is the mystic (Sufistic) poetry, wliicli, under 
AnacreoTit'io allegories, in glowing songs of wlno 
anil love, ropi'cseiited the my.-'tcry of divine lov<5 
anil of tliQ union of the soul with tiud (sco Sufism ). 
In this piovincfi we fuul the fiunons Omar Khay¬ 
yam (r|.v‘.: (lied ]123)t and Farid-cit-Din Attar 
(lifiin 1210), the renowned author of Pend-Xainc/i 
('Ihmk of CiMiusvl'), a sviwk containing the bio- 
graphics of saints up to his own time; such is the 
(Ii-ptli and hidden meuniiig of Ills mystic poems 
that for ceutmicA after lutn the wludc ^fosleni 
w'urld lias busied itself with coinmciitarics ou the 
moaning of hi^ sacred poetry. lio died alioiit 
13.30, more than a hiuidred years old, as a martyr. 
Qrcatev still in tliis field is Jcl.U-cd-Jlin Rumi 
(died 1273), wluise poem on (JoJitc/nplative Life 
mie iinule liim the oniclc of oriciitnl mysticism 
up to this day; lio wniCc also a great iiiimhcr of 
lyrical poems. The l.’ltli ccntiUT cannot better 
Ijc closed than with S/idi (*(.v,), the first and un¬ 
rivalled I’err-inn didactic, poet. Hut far above all 
shines Hiifu (i(.v.), >vlio sang of wine and love, 
and nightingales and flowers. After him the full 
glory 01 Per.'ian jicictry hegins to wane. .Vniong 
those that cainc uftcr'hiiii Jnmi (1419-92) stamls 
liiglicst, a poet of most varied geiiins, second 
(iniy in every one of the iiianifohl hmiiches to its 
chief niu-ster—in lyric and in didactic to .Siidi, in 
loiiiaiice to Xizaiiu, in iiiy.Htic-ism to Jel.al.Gd-i)iii; 
hut most brilliant as a i(Jiiiantic iioet. Of j»roso 
works we iiave liy him a liistory of the Sufis, ami nn 
exceedingly vnlnahle collection of epistolaiy niodcls, 
The vlTanmtic poetry of the Per^ianH is not ivilliout 
iiierit, hut Ls of .small oxlent, 

The nniiierous tales, .•'liiiie.s, novels, niiecdntea, 
(uiUi'dogicr-, aud all the nu-cullaneous entortainimf 
lituiatnre in wldcli Pur.sia ahoniuh form a fit tram 
•siticiJi fioin poetry to prose. Aide rivals of the 
great Aiabic historiijgvapliovs sprang «p at»» early 
period. For tlio luylijical times Firdausi's gigantic 
epos lenmiijH the only siiiirce. Kc»l)id.ed-Din, the 
viricr of Ghazan (Imiu 1247 j exeenteil in 1320), 
wrote a siiunnary of tlic history of all Aloliam- 
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iiiedaii countries and timoa, containing besides a 
complete liistory of sects. His contemporary 
I is the moilol of the grand rhetorleal style. 

I His most successful imitator in the l.'ith centniy 
■ is Sherif-cd-Diii, wlio wiote tlie history of Tamor- 
I iauc. U}j to that pevind pomposity of diction was 
I cousidered the princijial heanty, if nub the cliief 
! merit, «>/ a classical I’eisinii liistory. From the 
loth century dow'iiwards a healthy reaction set in, 
and simplicity and a striving after the real repio- 
fieiitatioii of facta hecamo the preiloiniiiant/asluoii. 
Foienmst luuoiig the luodevu UiKtoriuiia is Mivklioud, 
\vho.so Univei'.sal flistory ooniprisca the porinci 
from creation to the leigii of Sultan Hasan Heikara. 
TRs sou Klioiuleniir also wrote liistory. Among 
Indian liistorinna wlio wrote in Persian we have 
Mohainnicd Kneiin Ferislitali (1640), who wrote tho 
ancient history of Imlia up to tlie Fiiropeaii con- 
quo.Ht, Mohammed IIn.-»]iiin, Ahul Fadel Mobarrclc, 
and others. The j\feitsin Sidianliic, which contains 
the liistory of the prosenb dynasty of Persia, and 
was puhlislicd nt TelicM'an in 1820, was translated 
hj' IMdgcs (Loud. 18,33). 

Jllogi-upliies, legends, historio.s of martyrs, ami 
the like are legion. Moat of tlie hiogiaplues of 
tlic Prophet, however, are taken from the Aruhje. 
M'orka on geogrnidiy—generally treated together 
with history—are those of Mestiifi, Alunfn Alnned 
Hnsi, Bonlslientli, &c. In Llicology lifctlo heyoiul 
translations of the Koran, cuinmcntaries, ami some 

J iorlions of the Traditions lias been pvoducod. 
liirispnulcacc has likewise to show little, that is 
original, and not mure translation, partial com¬ 
mentary, or adaptation in Persian. Tlie Jlcdcui' 
shah, tne Inudshuh, tlie Futaivu Alctnym am the 
most important legal works. MncJi Iins been 
written on luedicSiie, Hiirgcrv, phavniaoy. and 
physical .sciences by Pcisians, but nearly all tliidr 
cliicf works arc in Arabic. Matliematlcs. UHtit). 
nomy, ami philosopliy have not hcen negloctoil; 
rhetoric, works on letter-writing, and on luotrlcal 
and poetical arts arc nuincrons. (Iruminar and 
lexicography fonml their principal enltivatova in 
India. Translations from GreL*k, Indian. Arabic, 
Turkish, and other languages into Persian uxist 
in ahnudance. 

There is no ijoixl history of Porsitin liloraturo j but 
there IK nmoli iiiformiitlon in the urcut cntiilogiics of 
Stewart (1809), Ouseloy USSl), Movuiy WpVGuaev 

(Calcutta, 1864), lliou (bond. 1879). and others, (iieo 
tho Bi tides in tins work un I'Taiuusi, ILiPi/,, &c. Dic¬ 
tionaries, licsidvs the native ono.s, nro tlioso of Juliiisoii 
find Richardson, Valli*i-B (1867), rnliiior (1876-8'1), and 
^Vullastnii (1889). 

Pcr.si;ii) C*uir« an arm of the Indian Ocean 
which penetrates hetween Arabia anil Persia to 
the c.\tont of 650 Englisli miles in a gnicral north- 
Wiwlcrly direction. Its bread Lli inrias from 56 
niilc.s ut the inuutli to 250 miles, anil tho area is 
estimated at 77,450sip m,, not iiiehuUng tho iBiands, 
which nro scattered over the western lialf, or lio t!lo.B 0 
inshore along the ea.stern side. Tlio chief of tiic.‘<o 
islands are Ormuz, at the montli; Kishm, 810 .sip 
m. ill oxtunt; und tho Ilahroin Ishinds. T’hc (.Ji cab 
Pearl Bank ah-etches along the wcslcin hide from 
l{a.s Ha««in to nearly lialf-wav up tlui gulf. Tlio 
coast is mo.sfc(y foniietl of cufcareoiiB ruek.s. On 
the Araliiuii side it is low and sandy, occasionally 
broken by mountains ami dills; while on the 
Persian sido it is higjior and iihrupb, with deep 
water close iimhore, owing to tlie niountain-raiigcs 
of Pars and Lavistan running clo.so to tlie waler’s 
edge. The islands are partly of liiiie-sLono and 
partly of ironstone, niiil are generally dostibute of 
springs, baixcn, desolate, and pre-seiiLing nnincrous 
traces of volcanic ornptiona. With tlie exception 
of theSlrat-ol-Arab(fpv.), thoPeisian Gulf receives 
only msigiiilicant slremiis. Its castorn .side picHcnts 
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abmulaiiec of aiiclmi'ftf'o, either in the numer¬ 
ous hays or in tlie leo of islainls. Tlio gi-enter 
portion of its soublievn shoves now helonya to the 
luiaiu of Muscat, while the whole of the northern 
shove belongs to I'evsia. The order of the periodic 
emvents in tliis gulf is precisely tlie reverse of that 
of tlnJ Red yea (fi.v.) curreiitH, as they ascend from 
i\Iay to October, and descend from October to Way. 
The greatest'depth does not exceeil 60 fathoms} 
and Dr Julin Murray calculates its total cuhic 
contents at 22U0 cubic miles of water. Oriental 
geographors give to this gulf the name of the 
‘Gieeii yea,’ from a remarkable strip of water, 
of a green colour, lying along the Arabian coast. 

Tim siibinai'inc telegraph cables Imlonging to the 
govcM'ninent of India, and forming part of thosyatem 
of tlio Indo-Enropcnii Tcicgranii, pass thron^i the 
whole length of tlie Persian Unlf, from Pao at the 
imiiUh of the Sbat-el-Aral>, where they connect 
wifcli the Tiirldali lines, to Bnsliiro, wliei-o they 
connect with the Persian, and tlicnce to Jask, 
Gwadur, anil Kuiraclice, where they connect with 
the general telegraph sy.sttMn of India. Ainoiig 
the ports avo Ilendcv Abbnsfq.v.), Bushlro (rpv.), 
and Lingah (poj). 8000). 

Perf^iaii Powdei*. See In.sect-powder. 

I•c^•siiglly, JiiAN GirjiiiR'i’ Viu’i’oii Fiaun, 
Duc! »>ii, au adherent of Napoleon lU., was born 
at yainfc-Gevmain-rEspina'ise {dept. Loire), lltli 
.January 1808, eutcrod the cavalry school atSamnnr 
in 1820, and the 4bli Hiissavd in 1828; but ho was 
Gxpoiloa from the army for insubonlinution in 1881. 
Thou, having been introditoed lo Lonin Napoleon, 
ho sooureci lus favour, and commenr-ed n career oi 
Bunnpavttst nronagandlsm throughout Prance and 
Germany. Ho im<l the cluuf hand in the nllair of 
Strashurg (1830) and in the itusceiib on Uonlogno 
(1840), but was eanbiived there, and eondeinnctr to 
hveiity years’ iinpi'lsonmoiit. On the breaking out 
of the rovolutiuii in 1848 Persigny was one of tho 
men who soenrod the election of Napoleon oa 
Pi'Qsiilunt of the Republic; he also took a promi¬ 
nent part in the coup il'Clut of Decouibor 1851. In 
Januaiy 1862 he suceoeded De Morny as minister 
of Elio Interioi'j from 1855 to 1800 (except for one 
year) he was ambassador at the English court; 
then he rasumed thu ullice of unnistcr of the 
InBorior nnlil June 1803. In September of blie 
same year lie was created duke. Thereafter ho 
sat in tlic senate until the fall of the enipirc, when 
he escaped to England. Ho died at Nice on I2tli 
January 1872, 

l*or8iiiiiiioiit See Date Pluji, 

Pcvsiii.s (Auf.u.s PEiistus Fi,acous), third in 
tho line of Roman satirists, being later tlian biici- 
liiis and Horace and earlier than Jnveiinl, was in 
some respects the ablest, certainly the most ihnina- 
tio, of thu four. Burn of a distingimhedequesl'i'inn 
family, 4tli Decoinher 34 A,D., at Volatonw in 
Etruria, he lust liis father wlien six years old, was 
educated till twelve in his native town, and there¬ 
after in Rome under tho grammarian lleniimiiB 
Paliemon and tlio rliefcorieian Verginins Flavins, 
in early manhood ho came under the ennobling 
inlluencc of tlie Stoic pliilosophov Cormitiis, who 
imbued him with the tenets of his school and gave 
ins mind and character an impress which ever 
deoponed and .HtrongLiioned. Rut be died before 
oomploting his Lwonty-eiglith year (62 A.D.). 
The admiration and nlFeclion entertained by tho 
m.aster for his pupil was shared by the friends 
of tlio latter—Lucan, Ccesius Bassos, the lyric 
loet, and other contemporaries of light and 
cading, among whom, howover, Seneca had little 
attraction for the young author. The noble 
and vivbaoua Poitus TUrasGa accoiupanied him on 
several tours tlirongh Italy, finding a kindred soul 


in tlieiiiode.st, prepossessing yinitli, wltose inloprily 
and piety wcie conspicuous in liia uoildly as in Ids 
fuiiiily relations. The nustore discipline of Cor- 
imtns aflcctcd the style of Pev.-ius, who in cf^nsiv 
<|Ucnee wiote fastidioii.sly and sjiaringly, lea^•ing at 
his death six brief fintiics, tlie wliole not exceeding 
6u0 licxniiictcr lines. Tlit’sc, slightly coriectcil liy 
Connifcns and edited by Cii'sius Ila-^sns, cnioyeo, 
even tlirongh the early mcdin val iljiikiie.ssi till the 
Renaissance and down to our own day, the liigheaL 
esteem, fatlicrs of the cliiircli like Auoiisline and 
Jerome, Iniiiiaiiista like Diicliaimn imd Cnsaulion, 
anticipating later scliools of literature in evolving 
niid interpreting the poet's pregiinnt, if sonietiint’.s 
olwcurc, ridicule of the rauhily degeuei iiling life of 
Ist-ceiitm-y pnganism, Imu liest satire i«, on the 
whole, the lii-st, on tlie pievuiling false taste in 
l>oetry. ‘Prohaldy no writerever borrowed so mncli 
and yet left on the mind so decided an i 1 npl•c^-i^'n 
of ongiiiality,’ tay.s Conington, who furllicr imli- 
calcs the striking rcsemhlance between tho goiiiiis 
of I’emius and that of Carlyle. He ]iq>s had jjiaiiy 
editom, of wlioiii the most helpful have liccn 
Cnsanlmti (ItH).'*), Otto Jahn (1843-68), mid Con- 
iiigton, Avln».c edition, revised byNettleship (O.n- 
ford, 1878), fllvcH text, prose translation, and imtoH 
emlwdying tlio )»e«t rciiilts of provions crilidsni. 
He hft.% find a host of trnn.slators in the chief modern 
lAiigiiages—that of tlio Italian Sncciil of Faetixa 
surpassing all others, not excepting tlie English 
versions liy Diyilen ami Gillbid. 

Person (Lftfc. persona, ‘a umsk’) came to be 
applied to the persoa weariuij the maf-k, and thus 
bo mean Apeixonnge, an individual, a minicricnlly 
distinct Iwing. In tlieulogy there is a special use of 
the word for the three PorsouR of the Trinity (ij-v.), 
Tho name Pervoua, PeisoTK was liiflfc aiiplkd to tlio 
Trinity' by tbc LfttiaH; tlic covrtwpoiming Greek 
\vonl,y*mw/M»», being of later urb, TJic earlier Greek 
Fathom nsed tho word Jlm^oslasis', 'sulifttnnco,’ 
whei-o the Latins used Pcrmia, ami considorablo 
conti-ovoisy for a time grew out of tbis divorso use j 
after tlie comlcmnation of the Sabellian horosy, 
and still more after the Council of Nicrea, all 
ambiguity of wordH being at an end, the controvorsy 
turned upon the siihstancc of the docLrine, in tho 
form of the Arian controi'orsy. yee Aniu,?. 
Personal Eqiisition. Sec Ecjuatiokr. 
Personal Exccptioih in the law of Scotland, 
the c<niivnlenti of the Ei]gli.s]i JSstoppel' {q.v,)) a 
grumiu of oiijcethm wliicli applies to an Imlividitul 
and provciils him from doing Hometliing which, but 
fur his coiiduvb or situation, lie might do. 
Personality] as uxod in i)lulasti]iby, signilic.4 the 
distinctive attribute or attrilnitcB which <Ii,‘‘tinguisli 
a person from on uiiinial or a thing. A tiling wo 
orolnarily consider to be miconsDioiiR, an animal 
to be conscious, a person to be seif-criiiscious. That 
is to say, wo aiippose the animal to have intclligcnb 
oxperieiioe of a kind, without being able to_ rtiliecfc 
upon that cxpericnco, and .so to )io consoiou.s of 
itself os tho nnitary subject whoso tho Qxpeilcnco 
is, Tlie last is tlie essential mai k of nousonality in 
tlio iiitellcotunl sphore, ‘A pei-son,’says Locke, 
'stands for a thinking intclligenb being, that has 
rooson and rcllection, and can consider itself na 
itself, the same thinking being in difl'orenb times 
and places’ {Essay, ii. 27). In the moral splioro 

S ersonality lucaiia Rolf-doteniiination or reason- 
irccted will, and may bo said to be the founda¬ 
tion of moral responsibility. Heiieo the coiitial 
position which it occupies in tho etliios of Kant and 
Ilcgcl. ThecojiHciously realised unity and identity 
of the individual tliim constitutes what is most 
dislinctivo of personality as such, But under tlic 
name of DonlAe Personality m Doithle Consciousness 
the recoixls of medical .science contain many 
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c.vi'- of iiioiitJil «1 L‘-ohU'V, ill wiiicli tlic hC«f.e of 
jitT-oiifil iik-ntity is ouiiuiisly intoi/eied with. 
(’n-('s of oouisc, <if conf-lsint occunencc iii 
M liii'ii the imliciit mentully jidfL'tod conceives liiin- 
to 1)0 .smjHj olio ehc (e.ft. N.'iiioleon or ft .Scnp- 
tiiiec.Ijni.'ictL'V.s). Utliers coiiceive that parts or pro- 
iK'rtir-* (if tlioir frame holunjj to ftnotlier per^ii, or 
that lliev are inliahited ami rtileil l>y a spirit or 
entity actin'' in nmio^itiuii to their will iin«l iuter- 
fjt-'.' (uiic-i>, a;jraii‘. arc possesseil ly tlie iilen that 
flio.v ftie two |ier.-iins at once, or rather that their 
liorl’v is tliu .seat of two beiiij'.s who ore ofLoii in 
strife witli one ftiiotlicr, nno being geiiemlly ulenti- 
Jicil niovo .strictiv with flic -self, ftnd the other lieiiig 
legnnlod a.s a fiostile power ami .a 
AvboprompU the better 5*elf to evil cimraetj. The 
snuggle lictween the two peraom of this (Uiality 
•ifieii lakes Irodily aliivpc, ami the patient iiiftUreal« 
hi*, own hodv under tlie iiiipi'es.sioii that lie is 
ciistigiiting the vicioud ‘otht-r one’ who haunla 
him. This alieinition or e-vtiiision of jtart <*f the 
iii»li\Idiial'.s u.\purieiio('from the inner cirele of tlie 
peisuiiivlity may be <hie, it ha.s been siiggcdtcd, to a 
iiiorbM alteration in tlm c*j.*n!esthesi.s or organic 
.soiis.itiim.s wldcU rupix-sOiit in consuioiisncs5 the 
state of the boily n.s a whole. An^* i>art of the 
body in whioli tins common sensibility ia wanting 
or distixibed ia uo'urtled by tlio patloiit us no longer 
a jiftvt of Idiiisolf, and even as belonging to sonio 
hostilo being. It even )ia)i]>ena in extreme chsc.s 
of sucli somatic insensibiluv tliftt the individual 
donhta or denies Ida own e.\lstcncc, as in the case 
'if a patient cited by Uibot, who declared that ho 
liad been dratl two youiH, tlnmgh (according to hie 
own ac'QiMmt) he still conlinncti to e.xiat,in a 
iiittcimniual fashiou In wliicti lie was not consciously 
interested. 

These nianiftistatiuii.s, however, aro not what is 
meant by double cotrsciousneas in tlio strict i>euKe 
of ilio tenii. iJmibiu coiisciou.sness docs not riccea- 
aarily imply the [nCHencu of any insane delusion as 
to ihc patient’s present cxiatoueu and BurronmUngs, 
IhU conaist.-s in tlio fact tliat a certnin portion of 
lii-s pa-'t life Iciniiuvavily wilhdmwn ultogothor 
from Ilia coiistnoiid ineiuory, to reapjioar, however, 
at a later iicriod, wlien he will iiuve as comjdetcly 
forgotten Ills prcdcnt e.icperiences and tho whole 
suction of liis life coimecteil with them. In the 
iiornial hiiinaii being tlic memory is iiiiilary, and ' 
coiisurpiently the lifu-cx)iei‘iencc.s of the individual 
are felt and reiiiillud as paits of one W'holo. In 
tlio>-ii morbid case,;, on the contrary, the eon»ciou.s : 
life seems, as it ware, to ho cut into sections or ' 
Iciigtlis wiiieli are eiitiicdydis.-jevered, and retained, 
sO to speak, in sepaiute memories. These mntuftlly 
eNclusi vu sections ure rcjiiemlierod by the imlividnal 
inteimittentlr in aiicce».-)ivo periods, generally 
dcpaintod from one iinuther by a sw’oon, a lit, or 
Mime violent nervous eims. Now, as it is our 
memory of pii.st experience.s that may be said to 
[urm the anchor yf per.-.onal identity, it follows 
that in sneh ciise.s wo shall liave, in greater or less I 
coinplcteiiesd, the oxtniordinary phenomenon of two 
separate and indepcndijut tiains of thunglit—coii- 
•: 0 ‘]ueiitly two supiuute jier.sonaliticb—in the same 
pliy.sival iinlividiuil. 

i’eiha]is lliu most clearly defined and complete 
iimtaneo oii recoid is llmt of tlie vonng Anicricaii 
woman repoited by iMiicnmli in his riulvkOiihii of 
iy'Iccji. She fell witliout fiuewuming into a'pro¬ 
found sleep lasting several liouas beyond the usual 
tevm. liefoie her .-'leep she wii-s well informed and 
pu-'essed an excellent Jiicnioiy. * On waking she 
ill^covcvcil tu liavc liwt cvevy Ivaco of iic<|uirccl 
knowledge. It was found necessary for her to 
loiivii everything again. >Slie ev’cn acijiiiicd by now 
ellbi ts the art of spcdling, reitdiiig, writing, and 
ueilciiliitiiijf, and j^radiiully liLcaiiie Ai;<|iiaiiitcil M'itli 
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tlie ncreon.s and objects around, like a being for 
the first time brought into the workb In these 
exercises she made coii.sidomble proficiency. Ibit 
after a few months another fit of soinnoloncy in¬ 
vaded lier. On rouHiiig from it slic foiiml lionsolf 
re.storcd to the stale she was in befo.i'C the Ihst 
IMiroxysm, but wn.s vvholly i-morant of every event 
anil ciruumstanco that hnil befallen her altorwiird- 
She is ns unconscimis of her double eliariictei'ns 
two pcisoiis are of their respective niitureH, T()r 
c.vample, in her olcl state slie possesses all the 
original knowledge, in her now BtiiLo only what 
she acquired since. In tlio old state she possesses 
fine puu'cr.s of peiimansliip, wliile in the new she 
writes a ]io«r, awkward Imnd, having not had 
time or means U» become ivu expert.’ A siinilfti’ 
oxperienee is obscrvaljlo in the ease of somnam¬ 
bulists, who are totally ignoniiit, in tho waking 
state, of their somnainbiilisbio cxpcrietico, but 
wlicn again iu thusuinnanibLiIistic state ] oenll wliat 
happened iu tlie ]))'cviuus crisis, Lust objects have 
been recovered, and even crimes brtmgliL to liglib 
bv talcing advaabage of this peculiaiiby. The same 
plieiuimeiioH is also said to have been obsorvod in 
cftHO.s of iiito.Nicotioii, •what is done pi one lib of 
dniiikeiine.--s being lemeinbered in the next, l)nt 
forgotten in thesoher interval. Instances of double 
coiiseiousncss, however, mo not always of tlio 
precise tyi>e mentioned by Macnish. Tims, in one 
of tho liiost inloresting of reoonb cases ( tliab of 
b’elida X., vci>orled by Dr Azam), the wojiian wa-s 
conscious during tho second state of lior •whole 
life-exporionce, 1*«t during the first or original 
state knew iiotiilng of any tiling that had Impponed 
in the second. 'liic aHoriiatnms began in this 
cose in lsj.')6, and eontinned for lijnvards of tliivty 
ycure, and it is vcuiavkable that the second slatci 
which at first aiipeared only in short drcam-llku 
pcrioils, has grauiially snnplauted the (ir.slf state, 
which now recius only at long intervals, and for a 
few hours. Tho socond state is ]i]iysieally and 
mentally to the first, and tho patient 

licrsctf speaks of the first ns ('lut l/Cle. A still move 
extraordnuiry case, reported from Paris, is that of 
Louis V., ayonng man of eiiiloptie and hysLoriciil 
tcmpeminont umreriminal teiidomucs (born 1863), 
where tho medical record signalises not two, Iml 
six states which are niutnally exclusive, but which, 
taken together, omliracu his whole past Hfo, 'riieso 
and otlier cases are commented upon by Hibot in 
Ids Disc(€seJi of ^hnxory and Ids ik la 

IkrsomalUf, and by Mr b', V\’. Myers in an tii Liole 
«m ‘Multiplex I’ci-sonality’ (iYutcfcodA C'cntmuy, 
November 1886). The pnenomenfv of double con- 
scioitsne.sH have also boon aptly de.scribcd asporiodiii 
amncsiiu Thev evidently dojiend iqioii morbid 
action of the brain—it has Ijuen Bugge.sLed, upon 
an abiiurniftl severance and cunsuijiicntindupuiKlcnt 
action of the two hemisplieie.s—bub the physio¬ 
logical conditions are still fnll of ohscuriLy. An 
iiigeiiioHs litemry use of tho notion of double 
pemoiinlity, on complotely tiillercnt \dancs of 
morality', is seen in Mr It. L. Stevenson’s creation 
of Dr Jokyll and Mr Hyde. 

Pcr.soiifilty, all the property wliich, -wiien a 
niaii dies, goes to his o.xcciilor or adiiiiiiisLiator, 
(UstinguLslied from the realty, wliicli goo.s to liis 
heir-at-law. Personalty consists of money, furni¬ 
ture, stock in tlie funds j wliile really consists of 
freehold laud and rights connected witli land. See 
Intestacy, ICin (Next of), Kkm;v\. Iw ScoIh 
Iftw, the correaponding phrase is ilovables j see 
Hebitadle and Movaude. 

Perspective (Lab, 'I look through’) 

is the art of representing natural olijccts upon a 
plane surface in such a manner that the vepresen- 
tation shall allect tlio eye in the same way ns the 
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objects tlieinsGlvea, The distniice ami position of 
objccLs aifr.wt both Uieiv ilistinctncbs ixpu ft.pi>arcnt 
foi'in, paving rise to a siibiliviaion of peivpective 
into liucw povA^JCC^t'cc, vliicli, (w itH name denotes, 
coiisiiluis exclusively the eh'cct proilncccl by the 
position mill distance of the olwervcr noou the 
appaveiit/orwi and of ohjccle; wliilo 

pers^yectim coniines itself to tlieir distinctness, ns 
modified by distance and light. The necessity of 
attending to tlio piinoiplcs of perspective in all 
pictoi'ial draiving is niipiirent when we consider, 
for instance, that a circle when seen ohlinuoly 
appears to be nob a circle but an olIii>3c, witii its 
sliortusb diameter in lino with tlic spectator, and 
its longest at right angles to this. A square, when 
looked at from a position uppo.site the middle of 
one of its sid&s, appears as a trapezoid, the sides 
wliicli are ]ierpen(licnlar to blio direction of vision 
appearing to bo parallel, wliile the other two njipcnr 
to converge to a point in front of tiio spectator, &c. 
For the Hmne reason two rows of parallel pillars of 
eriinal lieiglib, .seen from a point between and cqui- 
dwtaiib from each row, upuenv not only to converge 
at the fiirthov end, but to liecome gmitiudly snialler 
and smaller. An exeellenb 
idea of a perspective pUui can 

be easily obtained by inter- po _ h.i. 

ponlng a vortical tiaiisparuiit 

nlanu (as of glass—a window, ' ''--V.'.. 

Ini' jnstanco) between the 

observer and the olijecUs of 

his vision, and supposing that 

the objects lio &cc.s aro not 

ftoeii thronqh the glass, lint 

painted on it, A sketch made 

on a glass piano in this |iosi- lllu»traiii.« the more 

tion by following ivitli a pencil 

all Die linos uiiil shades of the objects seen through 


vertical lines in nature being piuullol to it in the 
picture. The point of sight, being the jioint directly 
opposite to the observer, is propeily jilaccd in the 
centre ef tlie picture, {or it is must natuval that 
tho view shmiiti liu syininetrically on encli side of 
the principal visual line; but this is not by any 
ineniio a universal rule, for we very frequently Jiiul 
it on the right or left side, but always, of coinse, 
on the liorizimtal lino. All lines which in nature 
are poipeudiciilar to the ground line, or to a vor¬ 
tical plane wliicli is vnised upon it a.s a base, meet 
ill the point of sight, which u tlnis tlieiv vtfnishing 
point (Mm the lino of tlie toji.s and bottoms of tliu 
pillars in fig. 1). Tho points vf dislance are two 
poults ill tlie lioi'izoiilal line on each side of Iho 
|)oint of sight-, ami in a ‘ direct' sketch arc at a 
distance from it eipud to tlio liorizonliil distiuicc 
of tho akotclicr’s eye from tlie ground line. Tlie 
ennaliby of distance of tlieso points from the ])uiiit 
of sight is not, limvever, necessary, ns it oucura only 
in thoHO ensas where the lines, of whicli tlic }uiints 
of distance are the vaufshnu/ points, are inclinod 
(in natui'c) at an aiiglo of 45'' to the base line; 
Imb in all cases tiie two ])oints of distance me 
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it, tlio oyo being all tlie time kept quite nlcadv, 
would form a picture in perfect ))cnjpeetivc. In 
jM'actlce, liowover, it is found nnfortiiiialely that 
glafw is not a suitable material for skotchhig on, 
and that tho vertical position is not tlie most cun- 
vonieiit; it is therefore proferablo to make a care¬ 
ful study of tho etlecls produced by change of posi¬ 
tion and distance on the ajipearance of objects in 
iiaLuro, and from tho re-sults of this to Colville a 
body of rules, by the observance of which painters 
nmy bo enabled to prodnee an cficct tmo to nature. 
After the 'scopo' (i.c. tlio number of objects lo be 
introduced, and tlio distance at which they are to 
liGviowed) of tlic picture lia-s been determined, ami 
before the design is coiiiiiienceil, it is iicce-ssary to 
draw upon the perspective plan three lines: (1) 
The base line, or fffonyul line, Uiiiils the skotcli to¬ 
wards tlie operator, and is tho base line of the 
lucture. (2) The hon'zontal line rejireseiits ^tlic 
ordinary piisition of tiie Hensiblc horizon. Tim 
liciglit of the liorizoiilnl lino ia about one-third 
of tho lieiglit of the picturo, when the skotcher is 
jilaccd at or little above the level of the horizoii; 
nut it may rise in a degi'ce corre-sjioiuling to his 
increase of elevation till it reacbe-s near to the top 
of the perspective jilnn. Tlie general rule is lo 
have a high horizontal line vvhon tlio view i» taken, 
or suppo.scd to be taken, from an eminence; but 
wlien the station ia on a level, either actual or 
asHuined, as ia the case when a statue or a nioun- 
taimms laiulscape is Hgured, the horizuntal line 
must bo low. The liovi/.outal line in nearly all 
cases is supposed to be level with the spectator .■* 
eye. (3) The vertical line Is dra>vn from the aiip- 
jiosed position of the aketclicr, perjiemlicular to 
the (fi'Ound and horizontal Imas, meeting the latter 
in fi, point which is called the point of sight, or 
contve of tlm picture. The vevtical Imo nos no 
representative in iiatuve, and is merely a meclian- 
ieal adjunct to tho construction of the pictiii'e, all 
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iiii|iortaiit pulitts aii<l lines: I’VIt lx tliD prlnclpit visual i.'iy. 

almut twice as far n)>in’t as llie eye is from tho 
picluvtt. One impovlant use of the points of dis- 
tiinco ia to define tho distance of ohjuots in a row 
(fig. 1) from each other. Pov this jmrjmae two 
points of distance are not nccessaiy, an when tlio 
jKHiition uf une pillar is fuinul. Iliac of the one 
opposite is at once obtained by drawing a line 
parallel to tlie base or grouiul line, Wo have 
seen that the point of siglit i.s the vanishing point 
of uH level Hues wliicli meet the ground line nr 
a vertical piano on it at right angles, and that thu 
jiuitita of dietanuo (in a r/iVccI picture) aro tho van¬ 
ishing points of all lines which cut the ground lino 
at an angle uf 45“; but theio aro many otlior 

S ruiijis of jinrallcl lines in a picture which have 
ifierent situations, and tlierefurK dlHeroiit vani.-,li- 
iiig iHiints. Snell lines with their vuiiisliiiig points 
(called for distinction's sake accidrnlal points) 
arc represented in lig. 2. II the accidental point 
is altove the horizontal line, it is called tlie ucce- 
dental fmiitl aerial; U below, theacciVfenhd pohit 
terrestrial; anil a little consideratiun makes it 
evident that these noiiits may ui' may nut lie 
situated within the plane of the picture. Sucli are 
tho xiuintB and lines nccc-iEary for tlio construebion 
of a plan in true persneotive; and from the above 
explanation wo may iledncu tlio two general priu- 
cililea; (1) that all 'uavallel straight lines in mtuie 
are no longer piuallcl when projected on the ner- 
ancctivo plane, hut meet in a point which is called 
the vamaliiiig jioint, ami ia some one of tlic tlircc 
aliove dcHcrihed, uiile.ss tlic.se linos haxipen to be 
also parallel to thu ground line or tho vertical line, 
ill wliicli case they reiiiain iiarnllol when Irans- 
fcired lo the xuGture ; and (2) lliab, since the bodies 
drawn below tho horizontal lino aro seen as if 
fmm above, tho.so above as if from below, and 
those to the right and loft of the point of flight 
if observed, fiuiu the left and right, it follows that 
sbrtught iinas wliicli in the pictiive are above the 
horizontal line lower theiiisBlvea, those below rais.e 
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tlifiiJf-olvi-J to it, wliilit tliofic iu tlie loft, 
liiQ same law, ilircct tlieiuselvea to tlie rijjlit, anil 
I'Crsfl , , . £ 

Aciuil f'cr.iiiir(ifc emi-ists in moduliition oJ 
tliu lll•iJ‘llClle•5^ ami of oljjects in acconl- 

aiiee uitli tliu rotate uf tho atimxplieifi, tlie ilqit.li 
i)f tlic I'ody in tlie pei.>iieclivo {ilniio (i.c. tll.stwice 
ill mitme from tlie hhiujuI Hue), niiil olUer rcm- 
deiit^ of jilacc and lime, As the ilistance of oli- 
irets iiicn'flsL“i, tlifir illiiiniiiatcd piirls arc made less 
I'liliiant iiiiil tlioir slimled pnrtf' more fecldc. The 
lilui'U tint imjuirted by a lai f^e mass of the atnios- 
idieri? to the lioilies fieeii tliioiiKli it is fi-equeiitlv 
iiiiitated by the liiixini,' of a slight lint of hlue with 
the culoiirs to be ajiplii’il; a yellow object t|nis 
as^niiies a gieeni.^'li tint, a red one a violet lint, 
&c. The aiv vvlicu ohavi'cil ivitli va^iour is re- 
[iic.soiited by a (Iiiiiinntio}i of the hrightiicsH of 
cnlonvs, nmriiy tlio giavisli tint imi>arte<l to them. 
Ihit ill tl)i« liait of tlie subject rules ave«f litilo 
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away t« the north, the Gmuipiniis—makes the 
‘Fair Cibv’ worthy of the nniiic, A liandsoiiie 
iiiue-ai'cli bridge (177^5 wiileneil 1871), 840 fiicfc 
long, and stietcliing over a waterway of 1500 feet, 
leads to the Hiilnun of Ihidgoiul, wliore lluskin 
npentumchof his cluUUiood, on the east bank of 
tUcTays along the ive«t bank extend two bmuiti- 
ftil imhlic parhfl, the North and Soiilih Inches, 98 
and 7*2 acres in area. St .folni’H Clmrcli, wJioso 
restorntioii was nmlcrtiikeii in 1891, is the only old 
hiiihliTig—iL cruciform Decorated pile, with an 
earlier central square tower. Other edifices arc SL 
Niiiiaii’s Kphicoiial Cathedral (I^.IO-DI)), an Early 
Middle Pointedstriictnio, by IJntterJiekI; thcs Tudor 
inniiicinat buildings ( 1870)» tlio Greoiaii coniiLy 
biiildiiiifs (1819-07), tlie city hall (1844), Uio 
iunnuary (1837-60), and the ]ienitciiliiiry aiiil 
lioneral iirison for Scotland (1812-59), besides which 
may be notieed the water-uorks (18,^0-80), two 
innscum-s, the Albert .statue (1804), and the anuLion- 
iiiiirt (1875), liivilways 
have largely diverted 
0 tlie I'lver-trndcj aiitl 

. dyeing is now the lead- 

itig iudnstiy, ryith 
nmniifnctiives of ink, 
^jaugo-glasscs, Hnon, 
iron, beov, i.V:c, Arcj'ul 
hurgl) since 1210 or 
earner, ami taking jn'o- 
ccclencu of all otlici'H 
save Ediiibuvgli, Povlli 
I'oturiis one jneinbor. 


Vwtii, ov lit 
Ktouii, as it was 



furiimriy called, lias a 
.» r- r- woa)tIi_ uf liisloi'lc 

Tlielliin 0, 0 ci iivcrae to tlii; aeolJent.-il p<4nlavrlal, iiii-l I*, I* to UiC ftCtiMU-iil.'il pomt k-rrcsti'inl. coiiiWt^Oll ^tho ^Novlit 

liieii bebwoon pixLy 

avail, for px|)ei'icuco alone can giihic the |>aintor I mcmbev.«5 of the clans Cimtlan and Kay (1300) j 
ill faithfully copying tlie myriad ft.**|»eets luescntcd ' ‘ ' * ' ' ‘ ‘ 

liy iiatuie, 

A thoYonyh knowledge penqiective is a «»e 
qiiii nun to the iiuintor or douigiicr, and though 
iiiaiiy are iiicliiicil to tliiiik it a siiiievilnily, and 
lliiit tlio sketclicr has only to make use of liis eyes 
and co]iy juslly, tlic very fact that sueJi is their 
oldiiion fellows ilitit they Imvo never mado the 
attcinjil; for it Is iiiiiio-->ihIc for the painter, and 
nmuh more so fur the designer, to excciile it copy of 
nature witli feiiliieiciib aeciiracy by the sole aid of 
tlio eye Eiiid liaiid, n fact tliab i^unfortniiHtelvinneii 
liiu Iiciiitciilly pruved by many of Iho sketches 
exhibited ill line-uvt collections. Pei’sjiectivo was 
known to llie ancient-*, but seems to have hecoiiie 
L'Xiiiict dining the difelurbaiiccs that coiivulbetl 
Italy, and u ils levivod by Albert Diiier and Urain- 
untiiio of ililuii ( 0 . 1470-153.5), whose liody of rules 
Wies extended and cuiniilotecl by Peniz-zi aiid ULaldi 
about 1000. Dr JhouU Taylor ill 1715 niid 1719 was 
ihu first Fiiglisluiiiin wJio difeciissed tho subject 
st'ientilicully. 

There are works on pcrsjieetivo by Tyrwlufct (1898), 

Hwiuvhtk {im\ I'ollins ( 1 S 72 ), Dennis ( 1 H 77 ). l‘c\lo- 
tjiiii (>tw York, 18(4), Eurehett (1881), ilillci- (1887) 
and James (msj. " ' 

I‘cv8l)ivuiif>». See Sxvii.vr. 

Pertib the coiiiitv town uf Perth.diire, on the 
riglib hiuik of the tidal Tay, 43 miles NNAV of 
lidiiilnirgli. 22 IVSW. of Dundee, and 02 NK of 
Gln^guw. The beauty of its sun-ouiulings—the 
noble nver; the two wooded heiglits, Moncreifte 
ami Iviiiiiuull irill.s, 725 aiul 730 feet liigli; aud. 


sixteen cccloslnatical councils and ionrtcon narlia- 
ments, and visits iiininncriiblo from royal jiei'- 
soiiagos, including both tho Trotcudeia aiid liiicen 
Yictoria. Jamos, fmnth Lord Driunuunnl, M-a.s in 
16f).'» cicateil Earl of Perth—a titlu forfciled in 1095 
by the Jacobite foiutb earl (titularDuke of I’orbli), 
aud i-efeltired in 1853 to Ltourge Driiiuniond, sixth 
Due dc Alelforl. 

Thc^ Fire Artida of Verth, momorablc in tho 
ecclesiastical hislory’ of Suotlaiid, were agreed 
upon ill a meotiiig of the (loneriil Assi'iiibly, coii- 
vened at Perth, by ooinitmiul of Jiinies VI. in 1018. 
They enjoined kneeling at the Lord's Siqiper, 
the oliserviuice of Chri8tiiin.s, Good Friday, EnHtor, 
and Pentecost, and eonfirimition, and sluictioiicil 
the privato adiiiiiiistvatioa of Impbisiii (iiul of tho 
Lord’s Slimier, Highly obnoxious Lo tlio Prusliy. 
lerians os having hoeu luUiptcd in uicvc cimipliuiK-e 
with the king’s will, they yet were mtilicd liy the 
nurlimnent, and eiifovccd by the Court of lligli 
Coinmifesion. They becauie one of the chief siil)- 
jccls of that coiitentimi between king and iienple 
which ptoduccil vesults fco grave aud i^ad for l.oth 
in the suli&equcMfc reign. The Gciiei ul Asseiulily of 
Glasgow in 1038 declared that of Portli to havo 
been'iiufree, unlawful, and null,'and cundcniiicd 
the Five Articles. 

See Po-l/iiUtiMoraWfitt [1800), Jluulimiiit’s Qhronidcoj 
J’crtAlMaitlimd Chib, 1831), niid worlca by Poimy (18;lfi5, 
Lawsoii ( 1847 ), Peaoooh ( 1849 ). mid J. 'WiIboii (18G0). 




PERTH 


PcVtll^ tlie caiiitiil of Western An-sU-aliaj occtt- 
nies a iiicLuieHcjiio situ on tlie uorlli bsuik of the 
Swan River, 12 inilos from ricmnntle, its port, nt 
Llio month of the river. Perth ia the ]iea<l(iuarteM 
of hfinlcing for the colony, nml tlie centi'oof the 
principal railway lines, inelmling the Great South¬ 
ern Railway to Alljany, The moivi important 
ImililingH are the town-hail, tlie Protestant (1888) 
ami lltnuftn ClatholicaatUmlralH,churches, mechanics’ 
institute ami mnsenin, and the governor’s residence. 
Po|). (1881)5044; (1889, estimated) 8000. 

Perth, eajiital of Lanark coiintv* Ontario, on tlic 
river Tay, Ml miles by rail WS\V. ol itlonlreal, 
contains mills and jnnnii/aetonoa of mnehineiy, 
leatlior, moollons, &c. Pop. 24fl“. 

Perth Allihoy, a port of enb-y of Rew der.sey, 
on tlio Kill van Kull, 20 miles by rail S\V. of Now 
York. There is a .stonm-fcriy to Tottonville, 
Staten Island, oppo,site. The mamifactiire.s in¬ 
clude corks, bricK-s, wliite-wai-o, and drain-pipoa. 
Pop. (1885)0311. 

Perthes, Fntjonnrcit CnnrsTorir, Oemmn )>iili. 
JjsJior, ivfl.s boj-jj nfc Rndol-itadt, Slst April 1772, 
icftvv\cd bin huwvncas in I.cin/.ig, and startwl ou bin 
own accouiiL in Tlainlmvg m 1790, and soon pnslied 
liimself into the front rank of German puhliHhcrs. 
An ardent patriot, lie in 1810 started the Nulmtol 
jVij.'jcnm, with contvihutions from the most influ¬ 
ential writers of the day, and took an active per¬ 
sonal part ill ro.sistiiig the e.stahlishmciit of Preiich 
autlioiibv in riamliurg and Germany. Having 
imilt Wliia business again during the hrstyeara 
of peace, bo removed Tii 1321 to Uotlia. Thoro 
liis greatest imblioatiou was the bistoiicnl .scries 
of works on all Eiirojioan nations, cditcrl by Hceron, 
Vkert, and rHesobreebt. Ho died at <h>Uia, 18tU 
May 1843. Sen Life (Otlicd. 1872; Eng. trans. 1878) 
by his son Clomcna Theodor.—Jou-SNM GnoRO 
Justus Pkhtiies (1749-1810), an miclc to Fried¬ 
rich, estaiillshed a publislung-honso at Gotha in 
1783, wliioh boa aciiiurefl in the hands^ of his aom 
a groat vepntatum as a goograpliieal institute j it 
issues Petennmni’s HHttr.iluiifftiH, .Slider’s AUds, 
nuiiiflvons hooks n£ travel and geograj»hy, and tlio 
Ahnunack de Gothn. 

Pcrtlislllrc. the fourth largest county of Scot¬ 
land, bounded by InvernesH, Aberdwn, Forfar, 
Fifo, Kinross. fJlaokmaiinan. Stirling, uumhnrton, 
and Argyll shires. Its greatest lenglli, from cast 
to west, is 77 milcM; its greatest breadth, from 
nortli to south, OS miles; and tiil 1891 its nj-ca was 
2501 fit], ni,, or 1,(161,(590 acres, of which .18,274 
uovo water. In that year no fewer than eighteen 
altoratioiis n-ere made by tlie bowndary conmda- 
sioner.s, Perth,sliiro receiving eight small enclaves 
from Forfar, Fife, Kinrofifi, and Stirling shires, 
■wliilst giving off to the last three a like nnmhcr, 
iiicliuUng tlio CulroHs and TnlHallan portion (13,126 
aeros). Partly l.owlaiid, but mniidy Highland 
(.Stratbiiiore llic divhling line), It in ckIIwJ by Scott 
‘ the fairest jiortioii of the northeni kingdom;’ and 
Biicli, indeeil, it is, witli its inoimtain.s and gleiw, 
its rivers and lakes, its fore.sts and fertile vales. 
The cbiuf iivov.s are kho Porkh and Tiw. the 
former receiving the Teith, Allan, and Devon, 
the latter' the Tmmnel, Lyon, Ida, Bniaii, 
Almond, and Earn; -whilst amonj^Ht upwaida 
of eighty lakes are TiOebs Tay, Evicht, Earn, 
Rnnnoebj Lydnch, Katrine, Achray, Vennachai’, 
and Menteith. In the south rise the Ochils, with 
Dnnmyat (1375 feet) and Blaudenon Hill (2072); 
in the sowtli-east the Sidlaw Hills, with I)iiu- 
Biirnno (1012) and King’.s Seat (1235); and the 
Ili'dibiiul area is largely occupied by tlie Grani- 
pians, of whose fmty-sis sumniits cxccetyiiig 2300 
feet may be mentioned Ron Lawers (w’itli caim, 
4004), lionmore (.1843), Rcn-y-Gloe (3071), Schie- 
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lialliou (3547), Bcu VorUcU {32'2-l). Ben I.ciU 
(2875), Hen Vrackie (2757), and Bun Venue (2.Sft3). 
The soil is extiemcly varied, in places of great 
fertility—c.g. in Stiathcarn niul in the Cause of 
Oowrie, which skirls the north .side of the Tay's 
csliiarv; Imt harely a fifth of the entire surface* is 
ill tilfagG, the vest hoing pasture, woods, dr-LU- 
furests, nioiiiilain, and desolate niorjrliuul, such ns 
Uaunneh. Tlie woods iwcv nearly 100,000 acres; 
ami the annual rental of the Perthsliiro deei- 
forcslii, groiise-iiioors, and rod- and net-llsliingH 
exceeds iii some ycar.s £70,000. Ancient divisions 
were AtUoltt (N.), Uannoch (N^V.), BroadivlUauc 
(W.k Bnh/uhidder (S\V.). Menteith f.S,), Pcvtli 
(SE.), Cwowrio (E-), Stormont and .StvatliGiirii 
(central). The comity since 1883 rctmns two 
mciuberfi, one for the eastern and one for the 
wcHlern division: anrl Perth and Ciilro.ss arc par- 
lijiiiiciitary Inirglis. Other (owns anti vili.ige.s arc 
Aherfchly, Aheriietliy, A iichtcvnnlci’i IMniani, IJlair- 
Athole, IMivimmvrie* Callamlor, Comrie, Cininar- 
Aiijgiifi, Crieff Uoiine, Hurdilane, TJnnkeld, Pit- 
hicbry, Scone, and Stanley, The Roman camp at 
Ardoeh is a famons antiquity; ami Pcrtlisfiire 
cimtaiiw the haltlefiobls of tli’e Gnimpians, Tip- , 
pci'inuir, Killicewvnkie, and Slieiiiriiiuir; wliilst , 
It posscfisoH momnrk's of Bmce, (iuecn Marv, Rob | 
Roy. Burns, Scott, Lady Nairtit*. Wordswoith, anil j 
Ciuecn Victoria. The mansioiiH, which utc verj* i 
miiiicroiis, include Tavnionth, Urmnnuinil, and j 
Blair eastlcH. pop. (1801) 125,583; (183]))42,]66{ 
(1881)129,007; (1891) f)3.S60, of u'liom 11 pei cent-. 
were OftcHc-.speakiag- | 

Soo sepamto nrddcii on many of tlio above-nanied ! 
plAecs: also works by Pnimiuoml (1870), Nnrshall 
(1880), Hunter (1883), nndllillftr (1800). 

Pertiiiax, nr:LVJU.s, Rojnan empmor, w;as 
horn, acconling U' Rio Cassius, at Alha-Pompoia, 
a lionian colimy of Liguria, Angnst 1, 126 a.T). 
He received a good education, and, entering Llm 
military pcrvicc, mso tlnoiigb tho variou-s grades 
till lio obtained tho command of the first legion, 
nt the head of wliich ho .signalised himself in 
Rhiv.tia and Novicum against the nutivo tribes. 

In 179 lie was chosen couruI, aided to roproM tho 
revolt of Avitu.s in Syria, and was governor sue- 
cofi-sivelv of the province.^ of Mu-sla, Dacia, and 
Syria. * The limvovoy Conuuodus soul, hvin tu 
I take the command of the turbulent legions in 
I Britain, who ngmnsfc Ins u’ill inoelaimcd him 
I emiwror; thoroii|«>» ho wdicited to be recalJed, , 
and wan amnuuted ])vo-cojihu1 of Africa, prefect of I 
Rome, oncl consul (a second time) in 192. On the 
death of Coumiodiifi Ids aasassins alnioat forced 
Pcvtiimx tuuccoptof tlio purple, winch AVith yrcftt 
hmtalion he Aid j but, in sprle of his pi-omlsc of 
a large donation, ho was unable to gain over tlio 
luwtorion gu.ard. His acco.s.«inii ivas, however, 
tudleil wilii delight by tlio uemite and people, who 
were rejoiced to have aa tuIot an tudo captain 
instead of a fei'OciouK dohannhcQ { and Pertinnx, 
eucoiimgctl by tills favoinablc leccplion, announced 
Ills iiitontioii of canying out an extensive scrie.H m 
reforms, iiaviiig Treferciice cliicliy to the army, in 
wliicli he iioiteil to re-estoMfsh the ancient lloninw 
disciidiiic. Unfortunately fur his roforins and hiin- 
self, he wfus attaclced by a band of the lobellious 

I inelmians, two months and twenty-seven day.s after 
lis acecasion, and, difidabihig to flee, was slain, 
find Ills w.rric(i fihout tlio stvoot-s of Koilio III 

triiiiiipli. 

Pci'flirbafion.s, in Physical Astronomy, ore 
t-lie disturbances produced in tlie simple elliptic 
motion of one heavenly body about anntlier by the 
actitm of a third body, or by tho iion-splicricity of 
tlie princinal Imdy. Tims, for instance, Avere thorc 
no boillcs in spnee except the cfirtli find uiootIi the 
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minni uoiilil nccumtely an elli|)se ulioiit 

(|j<? eartJt’.-v ct^iitrc (m lncnf>, am) its ra^ius-vectoi- 
woiiM pa'H nvor efiiial areas in nqnnl times; lint 
only if liotli Ijinlics were imino»eiieons ami truly 
■•pj/ericn), nr lifi'l llieir constituent mnlter other- 
so ananged tliat tliey might attract each other 
riK ii oaehwoio collected at f.oine dennite point of 
it^ ijia.*.-!. TJieoljJatono.'iSof Iheearth’fl/igijro, there- 
foio, prodiicPM ]iortuiIi.atioiia in what wouhl olher- 
vvisc he Mic lixcil ellipticoi'liit of the tnonii. Again, 
ivJieii yvi! dniiiilnr tJje niiirs action it in ohrioiis that 
in no poNiiinii of the innon can the ann act equally 
upon iiotli cnvLli and moon ; for at new moon tlie 
jnoon is iKvirer to tlio siin than the oaiLh is, and 
i-i tlieieioie itune attracted (in proportion to ita 
than the eruth—i.e. the i/i}lavHce of fclie 
soji's actions on the e/irtli ami moon is equivalent 
to a force tending to draw the innnii away fimii 
the earth. At fv\U moon, nu the other haml, Hm 
eaj-th (ill proporlion to ils uiap-s) is more attiac(cil 
than the union is hy the sun ; and tlic pcitnrhing 
iiillncnce of the sun is again of the nature of a , 
force tending to separate the eai-th ami iiiooii. 
Ahnnc the qnartei's, ng.'dn, the aim’s attraction 
itna''^ ior lua'-s) is ntiirlv the same in amount 
on Ujq (vii'fli and ninon, hut the ilin'rlim of its 
action is mib the same on the two hodics, and 
it is easy to see that in this case the porturh- 
ing- force tends to bring tlic oartJj and moon 
nearer to each other. For any given position of 
the moon, witli voforcnoo to the earth ami snn, 
tlio <ii/Fcrcnce fit tlio nccelcratinff ellecta of the 
pun on the earth nml moon iaaoistnrbing force; 
and it is to this tliat tlio perturlialions of the 
moon H oi'hiCj which dre the most important, and 
amongst tlic mostconsiilcrablc, in the eokr system, 
are duo. See Moos, I'r.ANET.s, &c. 

Peril} n vcpiildic of South America, c-vtcmling 
from near 2’’ to 17'* 20' S. hit. ProvioHS to the 
annexations hy Chili, tlio Pornvian copyriguiuM n. os. 
territory strctclieil southward to Ny a a iJr;-i«i«,n 
22’ 10', with ft length along the comi..iiiy 
I'licific const of 1400 miles, and a width of 300 
iiiile.S;^ It lioiilcm on tJie I’acilio, Ecuador, Jlr/wjl, 
Ilnlivia, and Clnli. The area is not accurately 
known, but ha.s been rouglily estimated at 440.0(10 
sq- m. I’ha papulation in 18/6, the date of the lost 
ccufcus, was 2,704,008, tlic ftlinvlglual Inca, imllans 
forming ,>7 pur cent., the J/r-dfeos or luilf*castes 
2.1 per rent., nmt tho jicoplo of pure Siwnish 
ilci,coTi^ negroes, (l^liinese, and foreigner 20 per 
cent. I ern is, tliorefoie, still the conntiy of the 
nviginal Incn jicnjde. 

i'fo/icce Ilf the C'oniifi-y,—Thesirvfaco of Peru is 
cxtvciiiely varied. It is divided longitudinally into 
three vyell-iimrkeil regions. (1) The Co(ti,t extcijck 
irom the bime of the Ande.q to tho Pacific Ocean 
mid consist-, of n sandy daseit crossed at intervals 
by rivers, along the halihs of wliich (hero aro ferlilij 
valleys. (2) Tlio Sirmi, or region of the Andos, 
miout 2,i0 iinles wule, contaiius stiipeiidou.s ch.ains 
of inonutaiiis, olfiviitcd plains and tahleliinds. 


I April there is usually constant drvncss on Llio 
• const, from June to .Septemher the sky is obscured 
. for weeks by mist, sometimes accompanied by 
iliizxling rain. Tlic iii.axiiiium fcemperatnro is 
about /S’ in siiniinor and 60° in uintfii-. iVlien 
it is hottest and driest on the cniist it is raining 
heavily in the Andes, and tho rivers are full. 
When Iho nvers are lou'osfc mists and ffcerms <ir 
drizzling mins prevail on tlio coast. Tlie do.sorts 
Are divicleil from eaeli other by forty valleys of 
(irp&t fertility, anti the cultivable area on the const 
iiiiglit be considcnilily extended by iirigation. Tlie 
const luw few proteoteil anchorages, ami tlic liead- 
lands am gomimlly abriqd .aiul Kjffcy. This region 
is snhjcct to frequent ami severe eai tliqnnkes, the 
most destructive in iiioilcrn Limes liaving lieea 
tliat of 186S, wJiicii nearly destroy'ed AreqHijia 
ami Aricn, and that of 1877. Sinco ld70 there linvo 
been scvoiity de.stiuetive earthquakca recorded on 
tlio >re.st coa-st of South Atncricn. 

The I'cruviaii Andes contain iioaks attaining 
heiglits «f 21,000 and 22,000 feet; Imt they have 
never been measure/l with scionti/ie accuracy. 
The tuoiiiitiun-systeni consists of tlii'cn chains or 
cor</t7fcr«s. Two of theae chains, running parallel 
and near each other, are of identical origin, The 
w<.‘Hterii one is the maritime corclilleva imd com- 
prwe.s the volcanos. The ensLevn cmdillera is a 
niagnificentaud ahjio/.t continnoiis range, in great 
part of Silurian fonnation, with clav-Hiates and 
ornptivo granilic rocka, The weatevn cindiUeTn. 
M cat ehroiigh by soveml streams which /low into 
tho Padlie, ami tho castoni cordillera by six trihu- 
taries of tho Amazon, but tlie conLval cliain is an 
iiiihrokoii water-porting. It ccitmirtiH mainly of 
ciTstallino and vr>lcanic rocks, on cacli sido of 
which arc strata of anneons, in groat part oi 
Jiimv-ric, lock.**. The valleys and plateaus Iiotwceii 
tUc-.5crangM form the Sierra of iWu, and iiioliulo 
cveiy variety of clhiiato and sconeiy. Tlioy may 
bo divided, from n geograpiiieal point of view, into 
four sections, commencing from the north. Tlio 
iir.st, «30 miles long by IQO hroml, comprises the 
upper ba-sims of the .■\farafion and Ifitalhiga. Tlio 
second e.xtonda for 200 miles from Cerio Pasco to 
Ayacucho, iimlmliug tlie lake of Chinclmy-eoclia 
ami the vallev of danja. T/ie tbiid extancia for 
-oOnuIca to tho knot of YilcaOota, ficnniivialuK the 
upiier valleys of Die Apiirimao, the ViloamayiCand 
the Paiie/irtamlio. ia ih>-,r,n *),« ..e 


Ylii'in ami fertile valleys and ravines. (.3) 
llie Klurting the eastern .‘.lope.s of the 

Amies, m the tlind leginn. It c.m.Hi-ts of fci-oiiical 
toio.sts travci.^cd by great tribiitniios of the 
region has been npraised 
Jioin tlio ocG.an at no very remote period. The 
a/iseiicG ijf mm on tills .strip of laud between tlio 

iluXfK-"'’ '»y tlie action of 

the lofti uplands of the Ande.s on tlie hmle-wiml 
tctAo/iiiig the snoAv-capped s.m,ii,it.s the lns(; particle 
of moistuie IS An, mg out of the wind that die very 

to tlic Iiicific coast, cool and dry. Its moisture iq 
bSif thl f’’® c«idillei-n. and 

iccds the iiuniiitam-stroains w iLeli (low down t« 
,l,c coast-,allGy,. F™.. NweS ,o 


i.i„ ri- V i ‘ viiviiiiiuyii, aim 

the Panc/irtiyulio. Hero is G’nzco, the capital nf 
the jnca'i, the centre and lioart of Peru. Tlio 
fmirtli soetiou is the basin rif Luke'J’iticaoa, about 
I.iO milo.s 111 length and breadth. The lake itself 
i<j 80 miles (mg, ami 12,545 feet above tho level of 
(he Poa. A nmuhev of rivers, whicli arc of con- 
Mdci-alile volume dining the iviinv scn.son, fall into 
It. and it IS dmiimd by the iJeHa-nodoio (Itnviiig 
out of the fiouth-Avcst angle. Put a gri'at jnupoi^ 
tioii of tlio Avater j.s al.s« taken nn hy evaporation, 
ami Uio xvatom are gradually i eceding. Tim Sierra 
of Peru IS the original liome of the potato. Ks 
Jolty hciglits also piDiliiLO several other ficlilile loots, 
ami the gmin called qidtiua ( Chetiaiiotliiiin nuitum ) 
AvJiilc fipleiidul cixips of maize are grown in Un) 
Al^allojfi. riie nnima),? which apecially belong to 
the leriivian Siorm are the domestic llama,s and 
a pacas, and the wild vicunas. Tho IhimaH were 
tlie beasts of burden in tJio time of the Incas each 
carrying a weight of about 100 lb. Alpacas have 
alwaj's been nrized for their long and soft avooI. 
and are tended witii great cavo, being kept iu laigo 
flocks, riic other aiumals of the Poruvinn Sierra 
arc tlweorMcoordoor, two rodents called n/scor/m 
nn(l(rAj«£*A//7f/ anatiA odog, and a fox. The largest 
hint la tlm condor. and tliore is another bird of tlio 
viiltnro tnho called nlconitoi. Partridges, called 
ijntu and ploveraare met A\’itli on the lofty ulatoans 
llieJm-gennd Imiulsomo geese called hmohnaand 
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huulhitUf SGveiTvl (luclcs, a gull, Jtaniingncs, anil 
obhei' wailiii^-bii'ils fiequcnt Lake 'fiticaca nntl 
tliQ lianics of tlie rivers. In the valleys there are 
many kinds of fuiclies, aiid a greon imviakccb has 
linen scon at a height of 12,000 feet above the sea. 

Tlic Montana la blio region of troiiical forest's 
witliin the liasin of blie river Amazon, iiicluiliiig 
the wooded .slojics of tlie eastern watershed of tlic 
Andes, ^Ylnel\ may he called the snhtropiciil 
portion of the Jloiitana, This part of Pom is 
traversed liy gi-oab navigahio rivera. Here tho 
jlamilon and lliuiliaga, after separate courses of 
tiOO and -lOO miles respectively, unite ami How east¬ 
ward to tlie llmzilian frontier. At luO miles from 
their point of innetion they arc increased hy the 
waters of the Ucayali, a gro,ab mivlgiulde river with 
a coiii'.sc of GOO iniica. Tlic forests drained hy the 
Marafioii, Iliiallaga, ami Ucayali form the northern 
portion of fciie Povnvian jlontaua. The southern 
half is watered liy slrcams flowing down from the 
eastern Andos in the .Sierra sections of Cnzco ami 
Titicaca, and forming tho M.'idre do I)io.s, a gient 
trihiitary of the Ilolivian river JJeni, which has not 
ynb hoon fully axplnrerl. The wliolo length of the 
Peruvian Moiilaiia, from tho Slarafion to tho 
Tlolivian frontier, i« 800 miles. In tlie .siihtiopleiil 
portion, comprif^ing tho eastern slopes of the Ainlcs, 
wliich soinetiinos o-xtend for a distance of GO or 80 
miles hotore tlioy sub-sido Into tho Amazonian 
plain, there arc very impoTtaut products. This is 
the region of the (pUniue-yielding cliicliona-tices, 
and of the coca (.SryMrm'j/fo/fc cocff),and horoeofleo 
and cacao of tlie linost ijn/Uity are cultivated. 
Ii’rcin the fovcst-covcrod plains come iiidin-rublier, 
saraapavilla, and a oroat variety of useful and 
ornamental timber. I'he fuvna of the forests is 
uabnvnlly imirli inoro nuiiiemns and varied than 
that of Clio Sierra. Here i.s tho silver-gray monkey, 
ill© lavgosb in Houfch America, and other si)ccies. 
liaLa or fiovoml k'lnds are miinorous, and there arc 
Hooks of coatifl. Tlio Andean hear, called ucumari, 
is found on tho ujipcr borders of the forests. Tho 
puinn also roauia over the higher slopes, where ho 
has an almost niidisputcd hnnting gronnd. Lower 
ilown thoie are jaguars, and several kinds of wild 
oats, Stpiirrcls ami other rodenta awarin, and tlio 
licavy tapii-, called danta or gmn bestial reposes in 
llic soft marshy lands, Deer frequent the oiicn 
gitiiind, anil herds of necoarlos traverse the forests. 
Tho chief gainc-hird is tiie large hlacic ciirnssow, 
and tlievo are .several pigeons. SponnbilK ibis, 
oraiie.s, snipe, and curlew freriuont tho lagoons, 
while parrots, toucans, ami other hiida of bright 
plmiiago are iiinmnoiable, Snakes nbiniud aniqiig 
tlie dense undorwood, frog.s raise their fnr-sonndiiig 
voicc.s through the niglil, and insects swarm in 
myriads. Bub tlio knowleilg^e of the fenun of tho 
PuMirian forests is .still vary ineompJeta 
l‘rodii('.tions and C'cna/nci-ec.—The chief crops 
of the fertilo valleys on the coast of Pern nro 
sugar, cotton, and grapes. The ox]H>rtation of 
sugar amoiiubod to ‘lu,0U0 ton.s in 1889, Imt it was 
double that figure in 1879, previous to the dis¬ 
astrous war with Cliili. Peruvian cotton is oliielly 
grown in the valleys of I’inra and Ica, and ia a 
neieiinial. In 1889 tlic omuibity of cotton exported 
from Piura and Ica was 2,916,'iOO lb. The vino 
iiaa been a prolitablo iiulustiy ever since tho Simnish 
(loiiquest, in several valleys on the coast, and also 
ill LliQ Sierra. Good wine ia made at Pisco and 
lea, and also a famous spirit from the grape, 
calleil Pisco and Italia, Tho yield of wine in 1899 
was 17,900,000 pints, and of spirits S,280,000 pints, 
nine of oxcellenfc quality is raised in the coMt- 
valley of Lainbayeque, and thoi'6 are iMtahliHli- 
imnit.s for preparing it at Lambaycqno and Fer- 
I'ofiafe. In 1889 the crop was 24,730,000 Ih. 
Olivea are grown in the Tamho valley near 


Arcqiiipa, and before the Chilian war nmll)en'ic.s, 
sllku'iiriiis, and cochiuoftl wps'c Ruccosisfully oiilti- 
valud. The rocky islets and bariLii de.nertR of the 
coast u'ere once n source of enoniioiiPi wealth to 
Pern, but are so no more. Tlie exportation of 
Guano (q.v.) from the Clitnclia Jdaiuls liegnn in 
1840ami ended in 1872, tlio supply Icing exliaiisted ; 
and the nitrate.^ of Tarapnrii were sminl nin\ 
aimcxcil hy Chili, as the re.>*iiU of the war. 

The Htaple exports of the Sieim of rerii are 
silver and wool. The Mlver-miiics (‘xteml nioiig 
tiic whole length of the cordilleras, and are worked 
lici'canJ there, the great centre of mining iiuhistiy 
being at Cerro Paseo. In 1877 tlie Cerro Pasco 
mines produced 1,4‘27,592 oz. of silver, and tliorc 
are othei'S of equal value round Piuio, in the south 
of Peru. Ill the nbove year tlio value of eimorted 
silver was £57{i,009; of copper, .t.1.10,0n0. Up till 
1891 there were no later voturiis ; imil tlierc arc no 
returns of gold exported, altliongli there are rich 
waaliings in the Caravaya province, 

Jlollcudo is the principal port for the export of 
wool 5 Imt wool is also shipped fiom .Salavcrry, 
Pacnsmayo, and Chain. Tlieie arc no relinbio 
returns of the quantity anil vniiie. Prom the 
Jfoiitafla tlio exported proilucls nro cinchona 
hark, coca (of wluch SO'W Ih. of leaves were ex¬ 
ported in 1889), coilco iif the finast finality, cacao, 
toliacco, iiHlia-rnhhcr, i.Rr«vpai’illn, and aomc otbrn* 
medicinal roots. Maize is also exported to C'liili, 
and large quantities i>f wheat arc imported from 
Chili and tlio Uiiit-ed Statce. 

Pid/iic If'or/.s.—'i'ix} Hyaloiii ot lailways consii^t-s 

of a dozen short lines in the co(u.t-valleys—varying 
ill length from 80 to 20 miles, constructed to Idng 
the produce down to tlic seaports—and of two long 
lines across tho Amies. The lust of thwo. from 
Callao and Lima to Oroya, in the lofty valley of 
Janja, is lo be 136 miles long, and was commenced 
ill 1870, It threads Oic intvicato gorges ol tlie 
Andes hy a winding path along the edges uf preci¬ 
pices, through timnois, and over hridgee that acorn 
Biispciided in the air. It tunnels tho Aiirlcs at an 
altitude of 13,64.7 feet, ami tho bridge of Vornigna 
ftpans n dinam C80 feet wide, on lliree piers, tlie 
centre one being Su2 iect liigh, of hnlliAv wrought- 
iron. Of tins railroad 80.V miles lirul in 1801 teen 
completed at a cost of £4,023,887, The other gi’eat 
line acros.s the Andes connects tlio iinrt of Moliondo 
with Pune on tlic dmres of Lake TiLicaca, passing 
hy Arcqiiipa. The summit is pvo^sed nt a lieiglit 
of 14,060 reet, and the lino is 346 miles long. In 
1874 stcaiiiors were first iaimclieil on Lalre Titi¬ 
caca. ill onlcr t-o fiiipply the port of MoHcndt) 
with water a pine bos nee'n laid alongside the liiic 
from Arcqiiipa for a ioagtli of 83 miles, iliscliarging 
4.13,000 gallons iu twenty-four houiB—tlie longest 
iiYiu aqiiedticfc ui the irorhl. The cimstrilcfcioii of 
these great public works, diielly between 1808 and 
1872, uivolvetl tho finances of Pern in grave diffl- 
eultics. ITevioudy the debt, Diainiy inciirrod 
during the war of independouce, wa.s £4,400,000, 
Hie interest of wluch was paid Iroiii biio proceeds 
of the guano. But by 1872 the debt had been 
increased to £40.(>00,000. requiring an nninml sum 
of .1:2,430,000 to pay ti'O mtore.Ht. The jjaymeiit of 
iiitere-st ceased In 1870, having been regulavly paid 
since 1849. Tho linnnciai dimculties cnlinmatcd 
with the disastuiUB war with Chili, when tho 
nitrate of Tampacd, the cliiof resource of Pern, 
fell into the hands the ononiy. 

The Peoi}le.—ShQ '»>lk of the rernvinn popula¬ 
tion is composed of the ahorigiuiil Inca Iiulians, 
whose language, called Qiiicluia, is still spoken in 
the Sien-n. Tlie Tticaa Imd attained to a [iigh fttate 
of civilisation before the arrival of the Spaniards. 
They cuHivateil iua».V «f the ails, anil had .some 
knowledge of astronomy. Tlicy had domesticated 
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llio lliuiias fiii'I nljiiicn-'^i Iia<I tmHiylit iindcr ciiHivo- 
titiii (iml ((iiiiioii, |Kital«e.-5 ami many other 
cilHili! roots, umloi'Ht'io'l iiiiniaf? ami the working 
of iiiotalH, and oxcclind as iiinsnns, MCftvers, jiottom, 
iiml frivjiioirf. Tlicy liii)u<,'ht tho^^cienco of govoni- 
iiierit to a liijtl) pitch of iicifcetimi. Tim Incas 
c<iiinifi?od soiijjrt auil iliiiiims ; autl ns soliUoi'S llieir 
^hill iinl piowe^s oiiahleil them to conquer oiiil 
ffiiij'oliilnto a vast citipiie. Tliiee conturica of 
iiplire'Sioii iimler Siiaiiidi viOc have deteriorated 
tlm cliiiv.ack'r nf tlic Inca tmlian, hut he w still 
iiiihir-trions ntid lioiicst, ami retains Rome of the 
virtn'‘s of his .ancestoiH. Tlie wild Indians of the 
.Miiiitaria were never subjugated hy the Spaninnis. 
Stiani'li admiiii-tialioii eajised a rapid diminution 
ol the iinpiilation. The Indians of tlio Sierra were 
ileritiiiLted, while tluwo of tlie coast-valleys dis- 
iqipefiied alttigother. Megw slaves wei-c then 
iiitioiluecd to cnltivatc the estates in the const- 
valleys, arid this system craitiuncd dnriijg Sunuish 
I'oloiiial rule, and until 1ft, k 1 In that y’earslavoiy 
was alnill--lipd, and the eiiuiiieij)ation of the negro 
'iipiilutiiiii gave riso to clillicuities in ohtaining 
.ihunr, Cliiiioso iiiitiiigratiou scheme*} weic re- 
s'lTlud to, awl ItiUd tu ia"‘J us many us uS,(]-ld 
'-'liinevc cfitdios were iiui'Orteil. 

Ci'yil Dii'iMoun, C'fhrv, uml —Peru Is 

<1ivi<(Gd into (lejmrLiuonts, wliich are subdivided 
into provinces, On the cunst, commencing from 
the noitlu tlie depai'tiiienls are Piura, Lam- 
lm.vev|tii}, Llhertnd (formerly Trujillo), Aiicnehs, 
Idmii, lea, find Arequipa, The cunilal of Pium 

San MiKiiol do Piura, fomidod hy rizarro, with a 
setiport palled Paytit at a distance of 03 miles. The 
next dopartnient of hiimhaycque itas a capital of 
the same naiiio, witli tluve fmiall seaports of Sail 
Eton, and I'iiiiontcl. I.ihertad has the 
ophoopal city of Trujillo as im capital, which was 
fiiiiiiiled hy I’izavro in lelW. The seaports are 
Hiinriclmco, Siikvcii'y,_n.inl Iluftfiaiic. Anoachs 
dues not eontain any city of note. Lima (O-v.), 
the piiiiltal of Pel'll, is nearly in the contie n> tlie 
c()ii',t region, and Inis a potmlatioii of almost 
200,000, The doimi'tmeiit of ica, smith of Lima, 
is compo‘‘ed of the tw«i provinces of lea and 
Cliinchiv, each witli a city, and has it.s piineipal 
seaport at Piseo. Aicqnipa Is at present the most 
southern department of Porn, the rest of the 
Peviivlun coast still heiiig oecnpieil l>y the Chiliuii 
invader/?, llosldos Molk-iulo (107 miles hy rail 
fruiu the eUy o£ Avcipui'wl, it also has muall iswts 
for export at Way, Quilca, and Chala. 

Tile dopavtiiicnth of tlic Sierra of Peru are Caja- 
iiiarca, riiianncn, Junin, fluiiiienvelica, Ayacucho, 
Apiirirmic, (hizco, and Piino. Five of these have 
I'lovLiiccs also ill the Mnntafia; and there arc 
tw(i dqinrtiuGiits, those of Aiiiazoiia.s and Loreto, 
eutiit-'ly in tiic .^Ion^aniV. On the coast the Imuses 
aic linilt of (nlulic.i or large sun-dried hiieks, and are 
Ihit-ruofed. In the Siena the houses arc generally 
of stone, with liigh-pitchcd red-tiled roofs. Tlio 
noitlieni ilepartiiieiit contains the cilie.^ of 
Ciijaiiiavca and Jaen. Huatiiico has a capital of 
the same name. Jnniii contains tlio niining-town 
nf (.’ono I’lVico, and the cities of Tunua, 'jaiija, 
t-oiii'Gin’iiiii, and Ilmincayo. IIuancavcHca is a 
iiiouiitaiiioiis department, and its chief town owed 
Its existeme to the proximity of acniicksilver-nniie 
AyfiniclH) lecnh’cd its immo from the hafcHe in 
which Fern gained her indcpendeiico. Its chief city 
of tliuiiiiangii, now called Ayuciiclio, was founded 
hy I'izaiio in June 1.139. The Apnniuac depart¬ 
ment coinpiiso-s tlie two valleys of Andahuaylas 
coiifnil departinciit 
Ilf the bieiia of Peru. Its capital was forincidv 
the c.^intal of the Inca eiujiire, mid the catliedral 
awl uthuv elnivehos are vai^eil on the pa\ace.s of 
tliu Incas, A fow miles from Cuzco is the warm I 


and fertile valley of tlu* Vileainayn, contmuing 
tlie delightful towns of Unihainha, Calea, Sienani, 
ami Tiiita. The department of Piino coinpnses 
tlio ha.sm of Titicnea and tlie rich province of 
C'aravaya in the Montana. Its capital, on fclm 
iiorth-westciii shore of tlio lake, owes its origin ami 
foniicr prosperity to the I'ieh veins of .silver ore in 
the .surrounding hills. The other cities of tlio 
department arc Lanipa ami Cliuciutn. 

Uhureh and Edumtioyi. — VYhen the Spaniards 
eoDniierod Peru the Catholic religion was enforced 
on all iiatires, and a rletoriiiincd nttumpt was inade 
to crush out the modes nf thought, tnuUtiouH, and 
enlliire of tlio Inca civilisation, anil to substitiile 
new ideas and heliefs. 'this destmclvve system was 
resolute and well organised, and was in groat part 
successful. Education and litovaturo were in the 
hands of an intolerant pviestluuul. The cruel Friar 
Vaivcrdo was tnado IMsliop of Cuzco in 13.3-i. The 
nvcUhiBhftpvie of Liuwi was created in loll, and the 
liishopricfl of Oiiamangfl, Arcfjnipn, ami Trujillo 
were added in 1612 and KlU. Swarms of cleiic.s 
fidlowed the lilshop-s, nnnioroii.s inoiiasterio.s wcio 
foundcil, and uii iiiqni.sitm'ial aysLeiu of ealediising 
null puiiishiug iicnetratcd inUi every villagQ and 
hamlet in the land. Schools were cHtalilinTicd in 
the towns for the education of young Spaniavds and 
lialf'Caslos ; and the university of San Rlivrcos at 
Limn, the nio.Bt ancient in the New RYorUl, was 
fmmdcil ill 1531. It had profesHorinl cliaii'H of 
medicine, philosophy, rhotoric, Latin, matliematics, 
divinity, and for a short time of Qnicliun—the 
language of the Incas, In 1703 lliero wore 313 
doctom of Sail Marcos. The college of San C'lulos 
at Lima, which still Jlounslies, was founded in 
1770, and the school of medieino was o.stahliHhod in 
I7t)2. At Cuzco the university of San Antonio 
Ahad was /oiin»lcd in ISOS, and the viceroy, Piiiico 
of Esquilaclic, also endowed the oollog'o of San 
liorja there, for the ciliicatioii of noble IiidiaiiH. 
At Aidiuipa the college of San Goi'oiumo wiiR 
founded iu ItlK), for teaching Latin and theology, 
ami similar colleges wore foundcil at Trujillo In 
1021 ami at Ouaiiiniiga in IGtiO, 'I'hcso nnivorHjtlcs 
uml colleges produced hisLorians and other writers 
of eminence, the best known in Europe being 
Dr Peralta y parniiov'o, who wrote/-<>»« FundfliUt, 
and Leon Pinolo, tlm author of a well-known 
lilhllogi'aphy. In later times, and Hinco tlio iiule- 
, pendciice, Tkiu has produced iiumeroiis mcvitori'ins 
I wnters, iucUuUug the leavned \h- Vigil, tin, anti- 
‘luavy Itlvero, the historians Lort'iite and Palma, 
tlie geognijilicrs Paz Soldun and tbiumio, the noots 
Marquez, Altiums, and ‘Juan de Aroiiii.'and Llio 
I jjiographer Meiidihuni. zVihlitioiml collogOH havo 
Ijccu established in the largo tviwns, and ivumevous 
Rcliools iu the villjiges, within the last lifLy yoavs. 
licsidea the university of Lima, tlioi'c arc now live 
lesser univcmitic^ at Cuzco, Aroijuipa, Ayacucho, 
luiio, and Trujillo. Tlio state also .supporU 33 
colleges for meu and IS fur wQumn, 157 sgIiouIh for 
hoys and 120 for girls. Yot in 1877 tliei-e wore only 
3S,lH)fl scholnii}, or about one cliild at scliool for 
ov^' eighty iiiliabitante. 

Sistori/.—Vmux very aiiciont times there wore 
agriciiUiiral coiiijminUie.s in Iho Sierra of I’c-ru, 
gradually advancing in the arts of govcrinnent (iml 
of peace, and there were pennlu of a diirereiit race in 
t iecoast-vallevH, who wore also civilised. 'J’lieidaiiLs 
they had hroiigliL under cultivation, and tho animals 
tliey hod doiueslicaled, nro aiiion" tho proofs of blie 
nf Peruvian civilisation. Eventu¬ 
ally all the dillerenfc conimnnities were united under 
one empire, and the Incas, in the course of soiuo 
live centuries, dovelojied a liiglily centralised systciu 
or governiueiit. Civilisation never attained to sucli 
a lieiglit among any other of tlie indigenous rncos 
or Aiiioriea. the Incas attempted the adininistra- 
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tloii of a purely socialistic Ko\’einmeiit, aiul their 
attempt -was snccessfnl. The great Inca Hiiayun 
Capac died, after n long anil prosperons reign, nl 
about the time \v1\qii Pizturo fust vibitcil Tmnbez. 
On liis death there was a war of sneoessinn between 
his two sons, wliich had just terminaletl in favour 
of Ataliualpn wlien Pizarro (q.v.) landed n second 
limo and inarched into tlie interior. Pern w’as 
soon overnin by the Spaniards, and tlie beneficent 
rule of the Incftft came to an end. Atabontthc 
time of tlio nssassiiintion of Pizano tlie representa¬ 
tions of Las Casas (fi.v.) respecting the cruel treat¬ 
ment of tlie Indians liad oubained a hearing, and 
tlie 'New Laws'were promulgated. Tlie grants 
conceded to tlio conriuerora were not to be hered¬ 
itary, all men who liad been engaged in civil wnm 
wore to bo deprived, and jiersonal service from 
Indians was forhidden, Blnsco Nnfiez Vela was 
sent out to Pern as viceroy to enforce these 
reforms. Ho landed in 15-14, and proclaimed the 
* New Laws. ’ The Spani.sli eonrinenii's were thrown 
into a state of exasneratiou and dismay, and 
appealed to Gonzalo Pizano (q.v.) to leave his 
retirement and protect their interests. The result 
was that the viceroy was defeated and killed, and 
Cionzalo virtually hccamo governor of Peru. But 
he was not recognised by the Spanish government, 
and an ccclasiastic aaniod Pedro de laGoscawas 
deapatclied to Pern, with a commission to restore 
order. Goiizulo Pizarro was defeated near Cuzco, 
and beheaded on the babtleriolib Go-sca reversed 
the humano legislation advocated hy Los Casas, 
and n\wlo a hasty diati-ilmtion of grants to Ids 
foilowors. Tho announcement of Ids awards caused 
Tuucli discontent, but Gasca hmricitly sailetl for 
Spain in January 1050, leaving the country in a 
most luiscttled state, in tho hands of the four 
judges who were his colleagues. He had armiiged 
that tho oniporor'a decree against forced labuiir 
aliouki bo proniulgated after ho was safe out of 
tlio country. This cava rise to a formidahio 
rebellion, led by FrancLsco Hernandez Giron. Tho 
judges made head against it, but itwos not put 
down until tsvo pltclicd battles had been fought, 
and Giron had beon beheaded ab Lima in Decembor 
1534. 

The Marquis of Cafieto arrived os viceroy of 
Peru in May 1355. His policy was to employ the 
unquiet spirits among the Spanish settlers on 
expeditions of discovery into unknown regions, and 
to treat the natives with liberality and justice. 
Dni'Ing the five years of his govcrunicnt ho restored 
order ainorm the conqueror.s, atul cstablislied tho 
iieir to tlie Incas in a uignified retirement. But it 
>va.s Don rraiicisco de Toledo, tho viceroy from 
1669 to 1380, wliose legislation finally fixed the 
colonial policy of Spain in tliis wart of the New 
World. He reversed the kiium’ ti-eatmenb of 
the ancient dynasty which had lustingnishcil tlic 
Marquis of Cafieto, and unjustly behewlotl young 
Tupac Amaru, the last of the Incas, at Cuzco in 
1571. At the same time he wisely based his legis¬ 
lation ou tho system of tho Incas. His elahomte 
code, called the ' Libro de Tasos,’ was the text¬ 
book of all futiu'O vieeroy.s. He fixed the amount 
of tribute to be paid by the Indians, exempting all 
males under the age of eighteen and over that of 
fifty. Ho vecogiiiaed tho position of tiro native 
ciliiefs, nssigniiig them niagi-sterial functions, and 
the duty of collecting the taxes and paying the 
money to the iSpaiiiali oilicials. But lie enacted 
tliat one-soveiith part of the population of every 
village should he .subject to forced labour, geiiomlly 
in the mines. Tliis was called the Mila system. 

It was the habitual infraction of tiie rules 
oatablislied by Toledo, ami the abuse^ of Iheil/tA^ 
whicili caused all the subsequont misery and the 
depopulation of the coimtrv. Compliance with llie 
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cniitiiiual dcimuul for ticasuro fioiii Spain, a de¬ 
mand which was insatiable, wns iiicompiitihle witli 
hnniaiic trcatiiieiifc of the people. Pfir more Llinii 
two centimes the pcojdc of Peru toiled and died. 
At length llieir sulleriiigs became intolerable. 
They ro.HC as one man in the niitumn of 1730, mid 
a defendant of tho IiicaK, t,aking the revered name 
of Tii|iac Amaru, placed liiiiiself at their hcail. 
After a long and fininidiiblo resistance tlie insur¬ 
gents were iinally subdued, and tiieir leader u as put 
to death under circninstanccs of revolting cmelty. 
But he (lid not die in vain. Tn Ills fall he shook 
the colonial power of Spain tn its foundation. Troni 
tlic cruel clcatli of the Inca Tupiic Amaru may be 
dated the rise of that feeling wliicli ended in the 
expulsion of the Spaniards from Sontli America. 
Some of tlic dciuauds of tlie Inca were cunccdeil 
soon after his death. He was tlic foremost pioneer 
of the iudeiMJiidence of I’cru. 'Die lIc.sivc for 
liberty among Peruvians of Spanish descent had 
its birth ill Lima; but Lima was the vcsidoiicc of 
the viceroy. Here the power of Spain ivns concen¬ 
trated. Consequently it was in the more distant 
colonies of Buenos Ayres, Canlcos, and Chili tliat 
iii.suriectionary movements fimt broke out and 
that iiidepcndciiee was first secured. 

At length a licet under Lord Cochi aiie (see Pun- 
DONAI.D), ccjiiippcd in Chili, brought tiie Argentine 
Gcneml Saw hJai tin to Pern witli troop.s, and the iu- 
depoudeiice of the Ifuid of the Tneos was proclaimed 
at Lima on thc28ib of July 1821. Anotlievllbcrat* 
iiig force, from Colombia, imclor General Bolivar, 
embarked at Guayaquil, aud when the Libevatov 
arrived at Lima, in Septeniljcr 1823, San Martin 
retired. The Spanish viceroy, La Serna, with hie 
nmiy, retreated into tlio intciior, and the patriots 
followed on his licclij. On 0th Bcccmbcv lS2-i tlie 
decisive batllo of Ayacuclio was fought, tho 
Siiauish viceroy and all liis oificois were made 
piieonora, and tlio colonial government fiimll v gave 
ilaec to a free re]>ublic. Bolivar and his CoTom- 
nans left the country in 1820, but it was eighteen 
years before the government became Bettletl. In 
August 1829 Genoral Gnniarra, a native of Cuzco 
anil a hero of Ayacuebo, was elected president of 
Pcni, bub at tire end of Ills term of office tlicre were 
troubles xvhicli culminated with an attempt to 
form a Peru-BoHvian Confederation under General 
Santa Cruz. This was defeated by Peruvian mal¬ 
contents, aided by a Chilian army, tlm causa of 
Santa Cruz and his confederation having been 
ruined after the docisivo battle of Yungay on 
January 20,1830. Gamanaagainbecamepieafdenb, 
tho coinederation wwi dissolved, and a constitutioii 
wan ]>r»elaimcd. But Ganinrra fell in n deplorahlo 
war with Bolivia^ and tlie contentions of his ofTicers 
cnuBcil a suoceesion of civil wars until 1844, 

At length a man ariiso wlio restored peace to the 
distrocted country. liamon Costilla ^Yan a natli e 
of TarapaeA, and wcis a veteraii of Ayaoiicho. He 
was brave as a Hon, iironipb in action, and bolcn’cd 
by liis men. Hie finii giosp of power secured a 
long period of jicace. lie was elected cuiisLitii- 
tional president of Peru in 1844, and ten years of 
peace followed. Costilla coiimieiiccd tlic paynienb 
of interest on the foreign debt in 1849. A revised 
coiistitnlion was promulgated in I860, and tlie 
slaves wore euiMicipateil. Castilla retired from 
olflce in 1862, and died in 18CC. The next im¬ 
portant event was tho election of Colonel Balta. 
This president held office from 1808 to 1872, during 
wliich time public works were undertaken on o 
glgniitic scale with tlie aid of foreign loans. Don 
Slanuol Baixlo, a Bcliolav and a nmn of letters os 
wellasa-statcsinan, was llio first civilian president. 
Ho held ollice from 1872 to ie76_, and inaugurated 
a )MiUcy of vetrenchmeiit. But it ivaa toolafce to 
save the crodit of the state, and the payments of 
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intpro-^t on tiie loan^ in 1876. Pavdo le- 


an c-unw- 

lion (if statUticH, mi'l acUvel.v oncom-nseii literaturo 
and education, He \vii» the le^t ]ivosidcnt Pern 
Iiiw ever known, and in .AnKJwt JS76 he waa peace¬ 
fully succeeded liy LJciieral Prmlo. 

In 1870 peni 'wtts confronted with the over- 
wliclii]iii>* mi-sfiirtnne of a_ Chilian iuvnpinn. Cliili 
coveted the iin,?sos'jion of the nitrate deposits in 
the IVTiivinn co?i‘.t province of Tnrnpacrt. A sue- 
ceisfiil defeiiec of Peru depends on the inaatery of 
the t-ea, lY-iu hud two ohi-fnshioncti ironclads. 
Cliili alno had two, hut of new construction nnd 
with tliiokev armoiir-vlatcs. One of the Pemvian 
iionehuls wa3 shipwrecked. Tlicolhcr, commanded 
hy the heroic Adniiml Gian, ti native of Piura, was 
c.aptnred, .after a most defence, innintnincd 

nyainst the coialiincd utfacl: from tlie two Chilian 
ivoTielads. On the 8th Octoher 1870 ho and nearly 
all liis oflicers fell in defence of the Ilnu-icar, the 
f.Iiili on which the fate of their country’ depended. 
Tavajiac.v M'as occupied after tlio Jo.s3 of two M-ell- 
contesled huttle^i. In 1880 the hatlle of Tacna 
scaled the fate of that department; and, after the 
two dcsjioi.ite hattlo.-s of Cimiillos and Mirallorcs in 
1881, Liiii.a itiiolf was occupied hy tlio Clnllnns, 
Puldic works were (loinoIiHhed ami private estates 
devastated along the coast, while in the capital the 
ill^•adcR even destroyed the valuable public libi-ary. 

I Cenmal Cacerossliif kept up a patriotic tcsfetance 
to the invaders in the intonov. 

; III the autaiiin of 1883 tlic Cliiliang induced one 
of the I’eriivlan Icmlers, named Iglesius, to submit 
to their tenns. In October lie siuiiod ft treaty of 
peace and was allowed to eiitor Liiim. Tavatincil 
was ceded to Cliili i Tnena nud Arica wore to be 
liclrl by Chill for ton yofti's. after which a popular 
vote slioiild decide wlicthcr they wore bo beloiig to 
I cm or Chili, tlio country chosen pftyinu the other 
SlO.OOO.OOf); and there were some fti tieVcs, favour- 
able to Chili, respecting tlic guano-doposils. 'I’ho 
Clnlhins evacuated Peru in Aiignst 1 h 84, and their 
noniinee, Iglesias, followed them in Decemher 
18R3. On 8d Jiiiio (880 tfciicmf Cacercs, svho liiul 
gallantly defended liis country against the Chilians 

from that to last. 1 lOnaniQ catlHLtr.iiH4>iinl I 
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CTirouicte of CaUencha, and the il/cmoi'fos dc las Vireyes; 
also tlie iiioro recent works of J>im Piennlo Ptilinaa, pub¬ 
lished at liima, nnd Snldnninndo'a Hiitori/of the JesitiLi 
mi'£j-K. Tlio docunicnta relating to tiio great rcbollioii 
of Tupac Auiai-u were pnblialietl by Angelis at liuunos 
Ayres, nnd thavo nre further pni-ticulnra in tho work of 
D^i Fiines; soo aho ll’DiIdoJl'B Vo 2 /(i[/c dans ic ^orif (fc 
BoUi'ie, and Marlclinm'a Travels in Tent and India 
(18G2). For the wnr of iiulopcudenco, see worloi by 
Stevenson, tlio Chilian nullior Vioufln Slnckonna, General 
Gnroin Cninha, tlie Alcinoirs of Gonorn! Miller (Loiul, 
3828), the AntobiogTaphy of tho Earl of lb\iMi«nahl, 
and the groat biogi-Ajihicnrwork of Gciiernl Moniliburii; 
for the wnr with Cliili, narintives from the Chilian point 
of view by IlftTroa-Arann niul Mnckoiiiin,, and from tlio 
I’cruviAii byl’az Soldnii, nnd Mnrkhnm’a Jlislori/of Ike. 
liar dtlieecit Peru and Ckili (ISS3). For the geography, 
tJftft del Peru, Uy rcre SoUIrw, iwd tlui 8 val-i. 

on Peru by linlinondi aro iin|iortniit M'orks. Tliei o nro 
fiirfclicr English works on Pern byHiJ] (IPCO), Hiiteliinson 
(1874), iJumcld (1877), Giiillnuino (1888); Freiioh works 
by Grandldicr {18C.8) nnd Cliiirot (1876); nnd Gorman 
works by Wappiliis (1864) niul Tschiuli ( 1866 ), Sdo also 
Von Tschudi’s Kcchna Sjmtche (1853), Mnrklmui’B 
Quidtua Grammar and Dicn'oiirtry (18C3), nnd Midden- 
dorf, Die JClnkcihiischta Sjmichcn Peru's (1890 cl 

Peril, (1) a city of IIlinoin, at the head of 
uavigaliou on the Illiiiuia llivei', 100 inileK hy rail 
JV.SiV. of C‘liicftg(?. It coJitaiuH zhic-works, a 
foundry, a jilongh-factory, and sovcml ico-housos, 
lop. (1880) 4632,—(2) Capital of Miami comity, 
ladJ^a, on the Wabash lliver, nnd on tlicWabiihli 
mid Erie Canal, 75 niilow l)y rail N. nf Itulianiipolin. 
Its nulls and faciorles produce woolloiis, bagging, 
fiirnituvo, basket-ware, &c. Pop, (1800) G73l 

PCPllgin, ft city of Italy, elands (1706 foot above 
Mft-lcvol) ou tlie right bank of tho Tiber, 11 miles 
E. of the lake of Pevagia (anc, Lacw Trctnimenns) 
and 127 Jjiilcs by rail K. of Komo. It is huvroiimled 
with walls pierced by nunierons gates, of wliicli the 
Ltnwcftii Arch of Auguslns (so called from Uio In- 
Kcription AuamiuPcriisa) i,«. the iincst. Tho broad 
Loyfji, which contains the handsnnioot odilicUR, 
umtes tivo sipiares, in one of which stands tlio 
CtoUiic cathedral of St Lawrsneo, dating from the 
oml of the 1.5tli century, ond adorned witli many 
imfnifnca. enrnnas. 'I'lm r.hnv/»h Kr. 


in hecanie constitmimial jaesidont 

of Peru. His policy ivns retrenclimoni. and the 
protection of tins Indian population. Payment of 
interest of tlie foreign debt had Ijocome impossible. 
IJiiti a |uoiio-!:ii iia^. Jieen favourably entertained by 
whieli the hucigii bumlhuldcr', ttonld form tlieni- 
solves into a cnuipruiy to receive all the i-ailways for 
•a term ijf seventy-live years, witli mining, emigra¬ 
tion, and othur privileges*. In return the compaiiv 
V/? the railway system, ami cancel the 

'leljt llii'out'h the isiofits derivable from the devoloi>- 
a?e«t of t/iG ic>ourco3 of the country. General 
. seorosi served lii-j term of o/Kcc, and was peace- 
Jiillv succeeded as pre«i(lont, on August 10, 1890 
liy Ccdriiiel Don Ifciiiiiio -ACoraies Denniidez. Peni I 
w thu<i slowly vctovoviiw (voiftibcdV&ikAt-vtyftSfclVecls. ^ 
oi a gj'rat fftlariiity. 

«n«l tboir civiliEation. 

• cc tho voiks of 0102.-1 do Leon, Molina, Holhon, Gor- 
cil.-i-so de 1ft loi'-i, 3roiit<?4»«>os, nnd Aco^fa, n?J, cx<*iii 
Montcsinos, trftinlMeil info English for the Haklovt 

r’/ v® Permms (with 

' on l.;cl,uai, X’k-n. 1851), of which .in EnKlish tra ,g. 

nftoris-arJs at New York; and Hie 
XVii r Loreiite, Prescott. Helps, and 

(vol I.), niul the tiuvols of D'OrbigiiT &mei- 


pizsrro, and Fernandez. For the period of the viccrovs! 
IigucToaV X.Yo 0 / (Ac .vJrjnio of 


roiKjvkftldu cliiuch o( Ht Poter (Ukh ecntuiy) \\ciH 
Kimiito pillars, and pictures by Hapliael, Perngino, 
1 arriDgiHiio j these are only two out of several noLo- 
wortliy clittrclic.s. In the cathedral square stniid 
uho the (lOtliic nunnci]ial palace (1281), xvitli tlio 
valuable art gallery, especially rich in iiroduolions 
or the Umbriau school; the gieat foiinlaln. adornoil 
with statues lij’ Nicedo niul Clioviuiiii Piwano; tlu*. 
-^latwe of Pope Julius III. {lo55), desorihed in N. 
rlawtlioi'iic s il/«rfi/c/'ViKH; nmi Lljo old money- 
chnngein hall (M53-67), decorated witli some of 
1 cmgiiio H Ijcsb works, lu the vicinity of tlic city 
I a nuaiher of Etruscan tomb.s weio discovered in 
1840; tliej' caiitained cinerary ijvhb, lamps, vasc-s, 

I iMmift wvwwiwv, Tba wAnwtmW 

(I.TO7) Iift-s 20 teachers and 130 sLiulciilfl, (i holiiiil- 
cftl g.-imen, nil observatory, a valuable antiqnaiimi 
niHSciun, am! n library (1852) of 30.000 vols. 
ificrcisfthu uii academy of line arts, with an art 
.sciiool. nilk and xvoollen goods, wa.\-canitles, am] 
kquoiirs arc mamifncLnrecl. Po]i. (1881 ) 17,,305. 

1 erugin,^ the ancient; I^crnsia, wa.H oiio of the 
twelve Etrumn i-epublicaii cities, lb was besicgeil 
pjid cftpfcurerl by the Homans in .310 U.c., and again 
m4pB.O , and byl'otila (5-19). Atdincroiili.c.iWs 

Uunng the ue.\fc Ihirtooii centiirios it was sulijectcd 
to the popes, especmlly after the middle of the Kith 
continy; at other times it was iiidopeiulont, tliongli 
m the power of native despots. In tlio ICtli ccii- 
tmyit beeame tho centre of the Umbvinu ficliool 


PJiJiUGIA 

of ijftiiiting. In igflO i6 wna made a part of the 
kiiigiloni of Italy, 

Perugia, Lake of, Sec Trasimenk (Lake). 

Pcrilgilio, a cGlebrated Italiau painter, whoso 
loal naine was Lietiio Vaknucci, ivoa horn at 
Utta (lella Pievo in Umhiia, in 1446, bnfc estalj- 
lisliocL hiinsolf 111 tliG Tioighlimis-ing city of Pem»ia 
wJicnce Ins usual apiicnation. Vasari 9 iws“he 
.studied tinder Venocejiio at X''lore«cc. He exe¬ 
cuted inipovtaiit works, no longer extant, at Plor- 
ence, lerugm (1475), and C'crqiiete (1478). At 
luimc, wliitliei; he went aLottfc 1483, Si-vtus IV. 
emuloyed liiin in blio Siabino Chapel; liis fresco of 
Cfivist giving the Keys to Peter’ is the host of 
tlioso still visildo—othora hy him being destroyed 
to muko wayfor Hichelangelo's‘Last JndgincnL’ 
filling hiH next sojourn at Florence (1486-99) lie 
Jiad itapliael for Ids pupU. Here ho was fined for 
waylaying and assaulting a citizen, and became 
Boincwliab Ltjo foiul of money, repealing his worlis 
and (oai'ing imieli of tiie execution to pupils. At 
I’enigla (1-}!19-I5f)4) he adorned the Hall of the 
t-nnibio, with tlic iissistanco of lliiph.acl and Other 
pupils; but after 1500 his art visiblv declined. In 
his second Homan sojourn (1507-12)' he also, along 
With (ithov ]imntcr.s, doeoiated the Slmize of the 
lubicanj and one of Ids works thevo, the Stanza 
del incomllo, was the only fresco spared when 
llapimol wa.'i ooiutniRsioncd to suKsbitulc hin works 
Im fonncrly painted on tho walls and ceilings, 
ilic new scliool, with Leonardo da Vinci, JIlclicl- 
angolo, and Huplmol, was now In tho owendant, 
and Poiugiiio’s popularity waned. He was again 
at lovueiaiii 1312, and iiaintccl anumljerof pictures 
t ioro. lie was painting freseoes in a clim-ch at 
Lastollo ui I'onLignano. near Pomgia(ono of which 
frescoes is now at Soiitli ICciisington), when ho was 
seized by the plague, of wliicli lie died hi 1524. 

I cvugluos art was vcligious, thoucK he » aaid 
by yasavi (biased in all regards by micliclaiigolo’a 
ciintenipt for Penigiiio) to linvo Ijeeaanoncn dis- 
luliovev in the ininiortality of the soul. In Ills 
Iiguros, very unetjually clvawii, tlioi-o is a peculiar 
teiulerness of exproasiou verging on niawkisbncss; 
h^ execution was delicate, Ids colour admirable, 
liut ho Is not reinarkablo for orlglnallLy or inten¬ 
sity, 

Pcriivinn BarlL See Cinchona. 

Peruvian CJooschcrry. Sec Phv.salis. 
Pe.s'sivo [tlio auflioiit Pisasrum), a town of 
Italy, staiulson tho right bank of tlioPoglia, hero 
cr(js,sed by a bridge of Trajan’.s age, 1 mile from 
the Adriatic and 37 luilos NW. of Ancona by lall. 
Its streets arc broail, and adorned witli palaces ami 
cliurclie.s, and the (own is euiToiindeil u’ltb walls 
and defoiidcd by a citadel (1474) and n fort. Tb is 
a Insliop « seat; there aro two calbcdTolu, one now, 
the (itlier old. Silks, pottery, iron, ami leather arc 
iiiaiiufivctuved i and an activo tratle is carrieil on 
in Llieso goods ami in nine, olivc-oil, nml fmits. 
lop. 12,547. The city is associated in lUcvaiy 
liistory with the name of Tasso, some of liis MSS. 
liciiig preserved in one of the town imiseums; it is 
HlHo the birtliplaco of Uosslni. Mode a Homan 
Colony in 184 n.c., it was desbrovoil by the Goths; 
then, haviijg been icbuiLb hy Belmariiis, it became 
one of the Poiitapolis. From 753 to 1285 it belonged 
to the popes, then to the 5Ealatc.stus till 1445, then 
to tlio Sforzas and Delle Itin'eres, In 1631 again to 
the pojieH, and liiially in ISGO to Italy. 

Pescadores Isiniuls. See Foiimos.s, ■ 

Pescliicra, a fortress of Italy, a member of the 
QnadrUatoval (q.v.), etniida partly on an islraid in : 
the Miiicio and partly on the right bunk of that i 
riycr, at its oiitlob from the Lake of Oariln, 14 i 
miles by rail AV. of Vevoiia and 77 15. of Aiilon. 
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* PesifIcR a strong citadel auil an avBeiml, tlieic is a 
toitilied camp, 'llic forhess lias idaved a pio. 
ininent part m the warlike events wliicb have 
J tjiien place lu NorLii Italy, Gspcciallv after the 
^ JNRpoleonic wars began down to 1859. Pop, 1053. 

■ Peshawur, a town of India, 

' VI* , ^5®'" '-‘“fvance of Uic Kbyber IVs, 

> 190 E. Iiy S of Ivabiil, and 276 by rail NW. of 
ijaiiore, Althougli a frontier town and occniiving 
a strategic po.sitioii of tlie utmost impoitaiice, ils 
onij'defences ni-e a mud wall and n .small fort; 
hut 2 milas west of the city are the cauloiimciit.‘., 
wiwi a garrison of six vcginiouts and a )>aHerv 
of Uoynl Artillery. Pop. of town (1881) 59,292; 
of cantoniiieiits, 20,690. It is the scat of oxten- 
srve cmumcrce between Afghanislan and Iiulia; 
gold, silver, lace, liides (all four Irom Bokhara), 
Imwcs, mules, fniitH, woollen mid .skin coat.s 
^11 live from Knluil) being oxcliaugod for tea, 
English picce-good-H, wlicat, salt, vice, butter, oil- 
feoeds, oil, anil sugar.—The diitrki has an area of 
2o()tBn. m. and a pop. of 692,674; the ilhUiun, an 
area of 8381 and a total jmp. of 1,189,402 

PeshUo (Syriac ‘the bimjdo’), the 

Syriac A^dgnte. See Biui.e, A^il. 11. p. 126. 

Possimi.sm is the doohlne that on the whole 
the world is bad rather than good. It does not 
iicoessarily iiioaii tliat the world the woisfc iio^i-iblo 
of all conceivable worlds, as tlio fact of iw lieiug 
the verbal oppasitc to Oidimism, the lonn emploveiJ 
to ((oscribc the I^jibmtziaii philosoiiby, would sotni 
to imnly; it mcaim Miiiply tlial tlio world is so 
bad that it would he boLlci if it did not exist, 
msimism presents itself in a twofold nspoot—(1) 
as aseitlcd altitude of mind or jiorinaneiiL mood or 
feeling, Mid (2) as a philo-sojiliiciil systoni, Tho 
former springe out of the contomplatinn of the 
antagonism that exlsu in the world between 
iiaturnl laws and moral lftv\’.s, betu’ecn tho world a« 
lb actually is ami the world as it ought to be j it is 
the outcome of ri^levtion, ami is iavgely couditicuieil 
li.Y individual tompevament. Tims it is coeval 
with the down of conscious inteJligcnce, ruul early 
found lit literory oxi>rofinioii. The problem of Hie 
O-xistonce (if evil, the connection between sufleiing 
and sill, in the bunlcn of the ancient Hebi'cw Book 
lor Job; and tlio Jewish thinker who wrote 
I Lcelesiastes rings the changes upon the notliing- 
ncss of life, and sums up hU plaint in the hopeless 
rcfmiii, ‘Vanity of vanities, saith the Ihcnclicr, all 
wynmty.’ Limerent forms of tho siimo temper of 
mind ai-Q given ultcrauoe lo witli inorc or less of 
moral iiidmuation in Jmiocent Ill.’g Uo Mmria 
intmanw CvndHionis, and the »>ativical W'orks of 
Juvenal and Carlyle and others. Tlie same ‘world- 
sadness’! WellseMnorz), tliough expressed in innvo 
personal aad ^lassionate language, coloui's deeplj’ 
the poetry of Oitmr Kliayyatu, Leopardi, Heine, 
ami Flyroii; and the negation of tlic problem, ‘Is 
life worth living?’ forms an undercurrent in inueli 
of our host modem literatuie. Hut the pessimistic 
temper, culminating in tho peisunsion of tlm 
nothingness and vanity of human life, lins had more 
thannn individualexpresflinu; It has entered deeply 
into the Bubstnnee and etruetuve of t\vo of the 
Avorld’s greatest voligioiiB beliefs—viz, Christianity 
and Buddlimm, Tho Clii’istian is familiar with the 
doctrine that this earthly life is a vale of tears and 
woe, and that its plouHurcs and joys aro illusoiy, 
being always accompanied with sin and siifTevijig 
and evil, from which lie can only ORcape by fixing 
Iris hopes upon a better life in ilie world to come. 
Buddha’s practical teaching (see Bl'ddhisji) turiiB 
in gi-eat jwirb upon the desire to escape finm the 
sorrows of life and the deceptive illusion.^ of exifet- 
cnee [muya). 

Bub here, in this latter ])oiiit, tlic pesriniistio 
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jiKiuil hfiiueHiiiiif a ^»l>ilosi>i»liical char- 

aoLL'i-. It also entoi'H, j»m»ciiKilly as an uii- 

con^oious clement, into tlic pliilasopnicnl tlnctnnes 
nf StmcH awl tlw Neojilatoiu^ts, in that tliey 
ic'^ulcd wian’s sensual (sciiso) nature ns opposed 
iuul infciior to liis intellectual. Tlie iiie3i®val 
niystio' (Eclclwi't) cnmfdncd tlic relirfons with the 
iiliilcwoidjical Lowlenciesof llicmood tlinfc ‘ dcspisctli 
the cavtli,’ liiil not in a coiiscions, delilwiately 
lihilosoiiliic.-il fashion. But it is only in the inost 
iccent times thatliossjniiMu Jiashecn olahcunted into 
:1 lihilo^ojdiv or Cimiplete theory, in the .systems of 
SchopGuliauevtrj.v.) awl Wh wtcccftsor, E. voii_IIturt- 
inann (q.). .Schopenlinner is ^oiiemlJy considered 
to fie the father tif iiliilosoiiliical pessimism : he ro- 
tlio wni'M jn’incijilo ns an onmijmtent, blindly 
ptiiif'Hliiij; mill .■^Lri^in;; "Will, which is iiieiipnhle of 
5-atisfyiiij:,' itself nr nf deliveringitsolf from its eternal 
evolic misery, irartinaim fovmulntea ns world jiriii- 
eijile the Unconr-ciniis, whose primal error, f«)r which 
It eternally atones in the omlless misery of the 
wfirM, was its Ulndlinj'—jnst as Schopenhnner’s 
■M'ill did—a IL'lit for itself in the hrain, or the 
coiisciousnO'S of or<{auisc<l life. Jloth philosophers 
build nil the pnin and misery and strutglo 
which they .see ever^-wliere in tlic world, tiom 
eheniical cIeconipnf.ition and stellar movement 
up thrnugli the on<lle.ss .stmgKlc of organisms for 
existeiico to tlio acute fiufforing exhihued in the 
many forms of Innnan ]iassion, ami chiully of all 
ill exalted nn^sionatc love or sexual desire {Itomeo 
uud Juliet, or Kuhah wid Licbe of Schiller); 
and to both all this is only the outward expression 
of the toirihlc, irrational, or nondogical cosmic 
agency. It is extremely diftlcnlb to state shortly 
the nrolapliysical ground>i of pessimism; they arc 
far from being merely snperlieial, and may he said to 
be looted in tlie old antitheses irclwccn nature and 
man. Nature thwart-i man at all points, and 
modern science has shown us what a small twig 
liuniiin life is on tliu groat tree. Both Soliopcn- 
liaucr and Ilarinmnu lay a lirm hold on the fact 
(Gin]ilia.‘ii'>ed especially by Scliopcnhanor in opposi¬ 
tion to Ilcaul and to theUw) that not only tho Idea 
or Logos must lie used in icplannlng the world, hut 
also Eorcc, Impulse, Will, Strife. Thus in a sens© 
they represent the substitution of the flcientilic or 
coMiiie attitude towards tlic world for the nierclj' 
introspective attitude of a Descartes or a' common- 
"Ciiso^ moralist. It is not, of coume, in the least 
to he a«suuicd tliat what we call ' naturalism,’ as 
opposed^ t<» speculation or snpematuralism, Icnda 
to p«.s«iuilbu\, mental and splrilnal facts being 
just as ultimate ns chemical protopliwm. The full 
force of pcssiinisiii lies in the assertion that nil 
the ends and niins nf life nre illusor}', tlint life, in 
f:iet, brings only illusion | the illiisiDii of illusions 
being man's iinmtc and inveterate belief that ho 
Is bom to be hapjiy and to have ]»lcnsiire. Tlicre 
nio Itero two main coiitcntiona; (I) All endn arc 
illu'ory, even cosmic ends, for nothing is ever at¬ 
tained in llie world, .seeing tb.at the easciice of the 
worbl—that u liicli holds it together—is strife and 
change. I’c-iMiuisin, that is, really denies teleo¬ 
logy, as nai'wiiib-iii df)e.s, in tlic old sense of the Iciin. 
(2) Ill the case of the individual life there is ex- 
cc.'i of uidmiipiiioss and pain over Iin|)piiic.ss and 
ple.'isuic. But tlioie is no reason for despising tlic 
ic.ili.satioii of ccrlniii cikI.s bccanse tlieie aUvavs 
JLii-rf-, a Uriiitloss iminbcr of new ends to he realised; 
oi cdutpc we do not wish to limit the world pi-occss. 
I’essimisin thus really comes to stake ita case 
on the iiulividiml, whicli (lot us say) to a certain 
extent we do inunedialcly know. The natural 
man wauls to till iiilinity, to gratify all luedesu'es, 
Ujciiibiace in liiiiiself all tlie onrfs of the wwld, 
uiid because he cannot do tliis, but even fails to 
gel imiiictliiite ends grntilied, lio vote.9 tJie world 


execrable. The pessimists in tlie end do not escape 
the all-embracing human slaiulnoint of antliropo- 
mnr]dn'<m, nnxious thmigli Scliopculiauer is to 
avoid the errors of metaphysicians and * trails- 
cendciilnl idealism,’ Tlioy examine man, and what 
tliey liiul to be true of man they predicate of the 
world : he ‘ iiicasiiros ’ all tilings—is tlic iiiicrocosm. 
.Still, Avc must concede that, if to man the world 
iniiigs only illusion, it is a failure—for him. 'riie 
central piWtion, then, of pc.ssimisiu inevitably 
comes to he that living beings have as matter of 
fact nil excciw of pain over pleasure. 

To thus po-sithm the psycliologisb answers; (1) 
Tlinb pleasure and jiain arc not things that can bo 
lialaneed one against the other. Both arc degrees of 
feeling, which, though itself a constant eleineiit of 
cxpcneiico, is only one clement; and what wc do as 
matter of fact mco-siire and arc conscious of is the 
niiinutit of ciinngc or transition in our feeling, blioru 
lieing of collide no alisolnte inea-sure of amount of 
iloasurahio or painful feeling. (2) Even if by the 
tclp of memory and calculation, and olvscvvati<ui and 
rcllcction (for there is ically cnorinoiis diflicnlty 
in the matter), wc allow ourselves to think of 
sums of pleasures and sums of pains (there are 
writers wlio say the plivnscs arc the purest iioii- 
pcnso), yet no one staiulard of iiloasuialdciioss or 
paiiifuincss, no ‘hedonistic calculus' or universal 
inelhod of measuring pain against idoasiire, can be 
fixed upon. (3) Even snpjiosiiig we Imd an estimate 
of plcnsnrcsand pains, It i8Tiot]>sycbolngically legi¬ 
timate to regard feeling of any kind as tlio end of 
action ; it is only ita relative and iiulivulual index 
or measure (i.e. whether normal or abnormal), 
while there arc absolute measures of aoLlnu in 
the ends or things accomulished. (4) There am 
actions which liavo a final value apart from tlioir 
pleasurable cliaracter, although also ns matter 
of fact the nttaiiimcnt of ends bihigs (as eioeo/n- 
jmiimcHt and not os end) a feeling of inmiodlate 
pleasure—e.g. the ndajdation of tlio eye In a 
jdensing object or lioaltliy nntscnlnr exercise In 
general. Schojicnhaiier went so far as to say that 
nlcasuvc Ir only the absence of pain, pain alone 
tioing the po.«itive and prctiondcvating element in a 
scn-sitive coi)scionsncs,s. This is simply nob truoi 
pleasure—if wc take the liherty of talking of 
pleasure ns n thing—is as positive as pain is, and 
the strife which exists in all life is not necessarily 
painful. 

If we ask tlie passiniisb if there is any freedom 
or release from tlio ' bondngo of man,' wo are 
answcml: (1) The ligiit wliich the Xinco7iBciou8 
WII 1ms kindled for itself in the brain of man 
(jicpsimisui Jms of cour.se a pronouncedly iiatnralihtic 
side) confers on us at least miu advantage; employ¬ 
ing this light, wo may for briof moments pause, and 
survey with pity the awful slavery anil Bliifo of 
life. In a word, artistic iiercejition, the insight 
into tiling of the man of genius, of tlic emanci¬ 
pated intellect, is freedom : art, asceticism, guiet- 
ihtic synipatby, is eacb the uaRis and salvation in the 
ImwJing wildcniess of life. (2) "Wliile hidividnal 
suicide is to be doju-ecated as tlio acme of tlie selfish 
asKcrlinii of the Will to be hnjipy, it Is to bo hoped 
that some day the human race will be educated 
enough to see tlic contemptible characloi' of life, 
and. by a united act of enligliteiied will, will shake 
of! life and tlu-ow tlie world back into its in imeval 
state of innocence, ignorance, and mere poteiitiality, 
and tlum become the ‘ saviour' of the xvorld. Tlieru 
is a basis of nioral i»erccptioii in all Lliis, but it is 
fantastical; it is tbe exaggerated Btatcniont of the 
intellectual conditions of salvation often stated in 
philoBwby, as in Aristotle's ‘ life of contein]dnUon,’ 
the gods of Epicurus, and Spinoza's view of things 
‘ ill the light of etoriiity.' If wo demur that it is, 
then, only tlie few -who can bo saved, wo avo told 
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tliaC the lot of life w one; my life is the same oa 
that in the plant ov the planet, ami thGi-c in, oa 
nmtteia at picaeiit Btarul, nob the least fear that 
the ‘ tvill to live’ will dio out with Hie ilcatli of iny 
life in miietisni, aj'noaticisiii, and iiiystieisin. 

To tlic inetaphyaic of peisiinisin AVe may also 
say : (1) That it is nob necessary to have a theory 
of the M’oi'hl in onlei’ to iiiuie action nos-sihlc: no 
one lives heeaiiso he chooses to live, but because 
lie imist, and this apart from the qncatiuu wliethcr 
a tlicory of life is atlainahlo or already attaiuul. ^ 
(2) That the value of life cannot he mcasnied j 
nlto^ctlier hy the expectations or cqnnbiuns of j 
the iiuUvulual ns to las own linppino&s, nnd lliat I 
there/ore ptwsiinisin is overtlnoAvn nilh tlie rejec¬ 
ting uf cm/dj'Jcai Hedonifun or the (fieory of 
ethical conduct that makes liappincha the end 
of life. (3) Pessimism has clunu {'oud in show¬ 
ing up the illusions to which aa accejjtaiiee of 
the Hedonistio or llio Epicurean cUiic Icnda in 
tiicory and practice; it nn^lit he held in fact t-o 
give a negative account of man’s perfection ns 
eoiisiating nob in happiness for hapiriiiess’ pnhe, Init 
in the pursuit of ends Avhich tiro ahsoJiitely real, 
apart from man’s desire ov aversion to them: to 
the Helf'SceUlng solf everytliinf^is forei;jn and nega¬ 
tive, and also to the pcrfecuoii-scekmg self tlio 
ends of appobito and desire arc illusory. The 
vai'ioua forms of pessitnUm—the pmclical, the bio¬ 
logical, tho soeiulogioal, the poetical, aro all of 
viuuc as pi'OvLsional accounts of tiic cthic-al end. 
The uneomlitioned st>'jnpfttliy with all forw< of life 
iiKiulcatcd in modern iiosainu’sm is a valuable con- 
triljution to ethical theory and history, althongli 
of course it is not o.xaotly original to pessiinisui. 
(4) The world which iScliopenlianei and irartmaim 
thooroLicallv cencoive of is a world whUli hafllce 
tlie indivuliiul, hccauso in tlie liist instnneo it 

S cars to them that the world is incoinprchcii- 
e. ilntli, in fact, lend to erect our iLoioraiice of 
the world into a positive principle—-tlic Uncoil- 
scions i but this is an old nictiipliysicnl fallacy. 
Tlio world wliieli the iudivuluat does know—I.e. tlio 
ainall sphere of ithokiiuw.s—is notaspliyro in which 
lie cannot realise liimsclf, but in Kantian language 
a moral kingdom; it will bafUe him if ho is only 
bent oil Ills own happiness. Tims it 1ms been 
indicated how in a sense the pc-SHinilsIs are not to 
he held ilown to an Epicurean tlicmy of niorolH, 
altliougli they take their start from that. 

DiPLloaiurilY,—Scliopciihftiier's chief work is Iho 
Wurld aa Will and Idea (Eng. trims. 3 vols. 1883-80), 
His otJiio is coiitnined oliie/ly in tlio fourth book, on the 
Aiaertion and Denial of ihe Will loLive. TIjc appendices 
coiitniii many exceedingly readnblo and Inoid presenta¬ 
tions of tlie inniii noiiUs of his system, and sedoimmy 
of the sections of tiio Parevya nnd ParuUpominu, which 
have a high litcrnvy value. See translations uf these in 
Sir T. E. Simiidere's ‘Holiopenluuor' scries (1890 1 ( aeq,). 
Havtmniiu’s views are oxpoumled in Philoaophy of the 
Unconacioun, which is nho translated into EnKlish(1884_). 
.In adiiiirablo short nccoiuit of hU system for the laio 
mind is that of Dr A, Drews (Sh a ifaz-fnirtiiw’s Phio- 
sophic, 1890). E. W.illnce’.s noconnt of pessimism in the 
Wcstiiiiiiater llcview (1870) is eminently instruotive, and 
has oliief reference to Iliirtinnnn. An introdnetory 
trentiso is also that of A. Taiihert, Z>c?-lowf 
.tci/ic Oeyaer (1873). Mr Snlly’s Pcssmism (1877) is an 
admirable and csrofiil nsyoliological criticism of pesslm- 
istn, and contains a good liistorlcal skctoli. In it there is 
(I list of pessiinistio literature. As an introduction to 
pcsaiinism some nccoimtof Leibnitz’s pliilosopliy ought to 
bo read, und after it Voltaire’s vigorous and dmstio criti¬ 
cism of tho same in Candkle; tlio latter will help ta 
iiiuiorstaud ivhab Scliopcnhauer meant when ho called 
optimisni n ‘wiclccd and otiose shallow philosophy.’ 
Tlio religious aaiiect of pessimism is touched on in cin 
csgfty in Seth nnd Haldniic'.s Essiiya in Philoaojihieal 
C'niicisn (1883), and nlso in Professor Tnllooh’s Modern 
it'hcorua (1881). 


Pc.stalozzl* Johann IIkimuch, educational 
theorist, was Imi'n at Zurich, 12tli Jiinuaiy 1745. 
Eccentric, <iuLxotic, ciiyer U) be an tuljuster of 
social Amiigs fi-om Ills youth, lie soiiglil tu realise 
lih aims Uiruiigh educating the young. Flo shaTcs 
with Itonsscau, whose /Jinile greatly innuciiced liirs 
iiiincl, the honour of conceiving a iiictliocl which 
the conicr-stoiic of all sound tlicoiics of primary 
education. From iiis day oiiAvard two ideas of 
eilucatioti co-cxLstml—the older one, applicable to 
tlie ciiiidren of tho clah-scs; his, applicablo to the 
cliildrcii of tho mas-ses; the fui'incv being in many 
ways ira[)cove<l by nii encioachmciit of the latter 
upon its traditional domain. Pestalozzi, living 
diiriug tho period of tiic French llevoiution ami 
t/ie wars of Aupo/eon, loiirni in hfs distiirbcii 
country, in tho mi-iery iulliclotl by Avar, opiim- 
tuTiity for the display of self-sacrillee, devotion 
to the oppressed, and tlnit nnscltiuli love of tin- 
children of the very poor Avbieli capcoially distiu- 
giiishcd him. Illiteiatc, ill-dia-^scd, a bad speaker, 
and a bail mauagci', rentiilozzi Avas unlit for the 
CA'Crv‘lay businoM of life, and all liin niulei takings 
I'osulted in practical faihire, though rousing tlio 
admiration (»f Europe, and calling foi tli down to 
the present day in many countries, more especially 
in Ocrmniiy, a cnuvtl of disciples, avIio have can Led 
out the principles of their mastor Avith groat 
enthusiasm. Allhongli he Avas totally nnablti to 
cope with the worhl, Pestalozzi's )>urfionality aa-iis 
instinct AvitU a loving sensibility ; he awoke men to 
a «ewso of i-esjjonsibility to chiklJio'xl, nnd nsliered 
the Idth century upon tlio stage of IiUtory as tlic 
educational age pur excellence. 

His life is soon told, llelieving justly in the 
moralising virtue of agricultural occupaticiiB ami 
i-uialI onA'Ivonment, be chose a fann upon wliich to 
dwell with Iris collected waifs and stiavs as a 
hither among his own. TJie farm Kenhor, in tho 
canton Aavgau, striuxled on a faulty doujestio 
economy after a Jive years' struggle (1780), I’esta- 
lozzi Avitlidrorv then iioin practical Urc^ to tlilulc out 
the eilucational problem. Ilis Evsnini/ flours of 
a Hermit aa-os tiro luat fruit cf his meditations, and 
develops the followbig tbonglits : befuro nmloitalc- 
ingto eilucate man, Jeam to Jtnow iiim ; the inotliod 
wlierchy to educate man should ho founded nixm 
hU oAVii nature; in his natui© are hidden the forces 
that druAV out his faculties, exercise thorn ; exercise, 
tho jnstruincnt of education, connects the Avnnts of 
oiir nature AvitU the uhjeuls that satisfy blieiii; to 
lejeico III fcUc fnllness of your strength, ninko your 
crUication onsAVor to yonr needs niul to the inner 
call of your soul. Then came a social ^^01, Leon¬ 
ard and Gtrtnuio, iix four I'clumes, The /(jrtner is 
a drunken stoue-ma-son, the latter bis Avife, and a 
good one; tlie scene, a village given over to corrup¬ 
tion. At last the minister, the Bclioolniicilor, Uer- 
tmdo Avitli a f«Av peiisanl-women, sob about tlic 
reform of tho village. This story created imicli 
attention, ami Avos fnllowcil by a long pcriud^oF 

literary activity on the j^arb of its aullior. In 179.8 
he phiiiged into action again by opening his orpliaii 
sclitiol at Stanz, The picture he tlicro makes of a 
moneyiess, helpless, Jioiiielc.sa Joa'bv of eliiliiren, 
gallicring houielei.'<, helple.ss, cliihheii around him 
111 ail old convent in a towiisbip niiiicd by Avar, and 
set iiiiouhy o lio-stilo and ignoiant peascoitvy, is a 
noble and palhctic picture. But times and nieii 
proved too Itard for Pestalozzi. At the euil of 
ei«r|it months tliis estahli-shiiicnt AVfts broken up. 

Ho ne.\t Avemled his stops to the people’s school 
al Berthoud (Bui’giloif), in canton JJerne, only to 
he ojcctcil from Ins subordinato position tlmve, at 
the age of lifty-live, by tiia jealoiia and bigoted 
senior master. He knew then the bitterest pangs of 
poverty, awl luwl even to keep aAvay from church 
foi'Avaiitof oloUics. Tnpm tnErsIripAVitli others, and 





lui-l.a' the pfitmnaye of the Swka ^vernineab, lie 
oViiiiRil i\n exiicvivHt'iital s-^Uoul uf lua stul ftt 

Jii-vthoM(l- \v liile tiicre he pnblisJied HoW ircrtrmie 
Eihfoukihu- CkiUrciu Gcmanygreedilytlerouml 
t\ie hook. It i« tliQ vccotiiiised exiiosHion of the 
I’e^laloz^ifin nietliocl, nml sets forth tliab fclie 
dcvi'lnpiiicrit ef liiiinnii luitiiio shuwlcl he in clcpend- 
enee upon natural laws, ivitli tvhich it is tlie bwaiin^ 
of eveiv yoocl education to comply; in onler to 
c.-ftaMUh u gofiiJ tonchfiig itietiiod, leam oist to 
iindeiataml nature, its gcjioral proccsse.^ in inftn, and 
itH pAvliciilar proceasea in each individual; olwei'va* 
tiii^ tJje it3iiJt of wJiich id a sjnwitiinoons pej-eep- 
lion (intuition) of tlun«{a, is the method hy which 
ail ohjects of knowledge arc hrought home to us. 
Tlii'‘ lii.'ib aninnation, ooiitaming in e?acnco the 
w JioIo theory of so-called inttktiunHl edncaliou, ia 
the cornei’-stoTio on which the Itcrmaii \dllcsc'liiilc 
(•follv-sclnjor) ia built, the gniding principle of 
niiiiihcilca.i IjOuk.-j wiittcn for children^ and the 
.‘juhjecL of nuinhevle.«H ticatises on education. 

Ill 1S05 Pe^taloxzi moved his school toYmdon, 
which liui-Q drow upon him the t*ye.s of aW Em'ojw; 
in HpUc. however, of this liw greatest momeiit of 
lioimhuity and jnoiiiiso of worldly success, lie 
etUerod uiioii a course of jiiistakcs that led him 
to tlia gravo, a ili?>a\'pv>intod and wusncccssful 
nun, Iboviatiiig from the riohl of primary teach- 
iiig, lie npnlied hLs niothod in a large sccondari' 
scliool for the sens of notahle Euvopeww attracteit 
hy his fame. His old incapacity in practical 
nlfahs hrought tlio school doivn by step till 
it 'vrwclo'^cu lu 1830, ami restaloiszi, age<l eighty, 
di'tiacted hy tlio enmity of sonic of his former 
colleagiic.s, sinking under difliculties of his owm 
uiivl<uig, an ohjecC of mingled pity and respect, 
adilressed to iiianklnd tlic Eong of the Stivn, a 
htHb cihicniiounl piayov, and wltlmrcw to Jlnigg 
{ .lavgau), \vUcvfi he died, I7th Eclwunry 1827. 
I’estalom’s book^ ara all wtitteii in Gcvniaii. 

^Qc the (irdcio ' I’catidaz 2 i' hi th« last edition of Quick’s 
(IbDO); Jloi'f, J^iVv/r<<p/uV Pcsl<ilo::i» (4 voU. 
Ikll-I-iiyj! Jjo Ouiiniii' jjiojjoCTaph, trADsiatod by John 
J{iis.,oll (18!)0)i Krusi's PesUtloz'.i (Now York, IS?!*); 
//'iiiiiiv/(Old (tng. traiii 1823); and, above 

all, Puf'ilo::(, £iwlc liioumpkiqne (IS’JO), hy o. G«il- 
lAiiine. 

. l*esfli, or moit* concctly Dcdapkst, hceausc 
s'liieo la73 it lias heen united with Uuda | Oer. 

) iiita otic mntiioiinility, ia the capital of Hun- 
g;iiy, and iioxt after Vienna the sccoml city of the 
An:iuian-ilunyarian eiiipivo. lb stands on the 
D.uiuljc*, Biiil.a on the right hank and I’c-sth on 
tlie loft, 1"3 miles hy rafl SSE. of Vienna. The 
two towns fire coiiTiDcted W three hridge-i, ft fchaiii 
bridge (designed by Glavk'ihsitlioi-s of Kiiglftiid in 
iS4’2-]0), I281J feet long, imitiiig llie hiisie.st 
ipiavtoirt of the two; anotlior, Unilt au 1872-75, 
a little liiglier up (1553 feet long); and a roilwny 
bii'lge near tfie soutlicrn end of hobh towii-s. 
I'e-itli is essentially n. unntmn plnce, the giowlh 
[rriiicipally uf the iotli ecntiuy; it lia.s many fine 
streets and sfjvmies, the m.ugniJicent (fiirtys (3iiiik‘.s 
longl IjcsUIq the iJaimlie heitig the tavowvite pra- 
iiienuiles ; the Jmililings are chielly iiolcwortliy for 
their suhstaiitiiil aiiiieiuimce and /rcijnonlb' farge 
h'zc. Among.-jt tlieni may he enumerated the Jew- 
ii-h synagogue (the handsomest jdnee of woiship in 
llio city); the parish chinch (J500) and the new 
heoijold basilieii (hSjl-GSJ; the nntioiial museum 
(lifter 1850), containing collcctionK of pictures, 
‘tlmography, nutniul history, mineralogy, botany, 
miiiiisiiiiiticH, and jiJa^tor-ca.sfji, and a^Jihi-arj' of 
-100,OOO roliinies ftniT G.'1,000 JISS ,; the academy of 
>^ci<jivce;i (180-2), cofttainiiig a smiill collection of 
valiinlilu old i)ictiiie-s, another of engrarjiigiS and 
dnuvings, and a libiary of 90,000 voluinoa; the 
umvei-ftiiy (1C35), cstahllslied first at Tymau, then 


ftb Uuda ill 1777, and lastly at Pe.stli in 1873, vitli 
210 lecturei-a and .3(i(i0 students, equipped M'itli 
excellent ecicnlific Iftbomtovies, and a Jilnary 
of 188,000 volmnes; and Llic pavlimuenb house, tlic 
old town-house, tlic redoubt (1859-G5), tho custom- 
house (1870-74), Charles, new, ami other hiurnek.s, 
the iiiUitary academy (]87'2), the slauglitcr-liouse 
(1870-72), the new iiidH.stiial find conniicrcial 
iiitisciiiii-s, and several private lionse.s and oirice*. 

Whilst Pe-stli sianil.s on a plain, Jhnia straggles 
over small steep hille, and is haoked hy vine-chid 
slopes. It is a much older tow-n, its central feature.s 
hciiig the castle in tho cilaffol (17-19-71), irith the 
chapel of St .Sigisimind, in which arc presorved tlio 
crown regalia of Hiingaiy and the hand of St 
Stephen ; the chnreii of the Ascon.sion and thii b 
of ,St John (1.3th century); the palaces of the 
iioiived iii'nnsli-y, ihu pitimcr, and ArchAnVc 
Joscpli; the mcimmental tomb of Gul Liihas 
151.^48), a Tm-kisii saint; and tiie national 
umitic asylum (1860-68). 

IJotli towns are exceptionally well provided with 
hatlw, irjiit’h are siijiiihed both hy fclie lOaiiuho and 
by numerous natural Bprings of juineval waters. 
Some of tliesc last—Umiyaui .lanos, Itakciczy, i^c. 
—are fxpoi-lcil in largo fjuiiiuitiee in holtles. TJio 
fl.vtt‘slavv well in tho public garden of I’estli has hcuii 
ftlreaily referred to under AliTUSlAN V’isj.l. The 
wfttcr-Voi-ks of Posth ‘U’cro ]>lannetl and built hy 
the Eugifeh engiueev EimUcy in 1838. Botli Cpwvw 
possess an unusnal mnnher of pliilnnthrojiic iiisti- 
lulioim, such ns hos\ntals, asyluina, v^c, Thero_ is 
i« rcsth a jiolytechuic <Lu Ihula, 1840-72), u’itli 
faculiios of chemistry, nvchitectmo, and enghicor- 
ing, attended hy 620 sludenta, who arc; taualil liy 
70 lectiivera. A great miinhm- of Jcariied and «olo?i- 
liHc societies imuribh; and tliore ia a music 
aendemy. Tiio iieople are gay anil fond of ainiiae- 
ment, csueeially hoi-veraciug and votvintf. 'riiore 
arc two uenntiful public garilenH, one in Pustli, 
the other on Margaret Tslaml in the Tlannho, just 
above tiitt town. The squares and strocU of loUi 
I’estli and ihida arc adorm-it with many atatnc-s 
of colchwtod Ilungaiians, The following figiires 
will show Itio cxtraordiimrily rapid growth of 
Ihidapest: pop. in 1813 was 36,153; in 2S3:h 
03,148; 1857, 110,083 ; 1800, 270,470; 1881, 370.707; 
1880, 45’2,007. The last summation includes 10,0-10 
niilimry. The figure for 1881 embraced 75,704 in 
Diulft and 20],073 in Pesth; amongst tlieim were 
elohc upon 71,000 Jcw.s, mostly living in lV.sL)i. 
IJiidapo^t is tlic fust nmmifaelnring town of Hmi- 
gfti-j*. The making uf inncIunGi-y and agricullural 
implements, wagons, and ships, the inamifaetiiro 
of s|iivit:>, tohaeco, hoor, golii aud .sihev wams, 
oiitJery, slarch, glass, and inmimerablc oilior 
articles, the grimling of corn, wnsliiiig of svool, 
Mvd pvUtUng we nil pTOicouted on tho largo .scale ; 
tliere is hero a Buiall arms facloi-y. Jliit tiio 
comiiicroe iw even moi-c important; immense quan- 
lities of cuvii are brought into the toivn, aiul ex¬ 
ported furtlier clHier a.s corn or Hour; wool, wiiio 
and spirits, oil-aecds and agriciiltuml seeiks, liomi), 
tohaeeo, plvwwft ((v«w\ and fesivvia), bnnoy 

and WO.X, bacon, hidc.'t, fciifclioi.s, limhor, coal, anil 
»wimi/act«ix.“<l ivaies me the principal articles of 
llie exteiisLve trade. Vast umuhova of Bwiim 
nro fattened and killed in huge yards ju.st ouLsido 
Postil. 

The Romans had a military colony on (Uo silo 
of tlie modoni Biida. In the 13fcli coiitury thcro 
Cxisteil hero a domlsliing Oeimun town, Old Bmhi. 
Tiiis^ was destroyed hy tlio Mongols in 1241; 
hut it soon recovered from the blow. Biula was 
leganled as the caintid of the counlvy from fclm 
WMldle of the eaiiiQ century clown to its eapLiiro 
by the Turks in 1527, Trom 16-41 clown fco 1080 
tho Turks held Biicla, tliough it was bc.siegcii 
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Imlf-a-ilozen times by tlio ^Vustriaiis. Pestli mean- 
wliile was vecliiccd to a licaj) of rwinB; niul it did 
not IteL'iii to recover iinlil tlio Avst quarter of 
Uie iStli cciituiy. A oentiwy later it was rapidly 
outstripping its twin-sister Biula. 

Hioi'Q arc German looks on Pesth byllovesi (1S73), 
Itoi'osl i 188S), Hcksdi (1882) ami one in Hunganan. by 
Gei'lOczy and DulAcsko (3 vols. 1879). 

Pestilence. See Ei’idrmio, Dlack Dbatii, 

ClIOI^IiRA, PLAGUli:, SWKATINO SICKNESS. 

Petal. See Pluweu. 

Petard, an instiiiment for blowing open tlio 
gates of a fm-tress, doinolisbing palisades, &c., con¬ 
sisting of a lialf-coiiQ of tliielr iron filled with powtlor 

and liallj tliis was iinnly fastened to a plank, and 
the latter was piovided with hooka to allow of its 
heing attaclied seciirely to a gate, &c. The petard, 
wliicli was lighted by a slow-wateh, was superseded 
by tlie use of powder-bags. Largo pclnrils con¬ 
tained as imicli as 13 lb. of powder. See llOMB, 
and SHELL. 

Pctliviiis, D 10 NYSIU.S, the name by which 1)10 
great Cabliclic thcolngian Dcuy.s Petau is usually 
known. Ilovii at Orleans, 2tsb August 1583, lie 
studied at Oiluaiis and rails, becunie a teuelicr In 
the univorsity of Bmuge.H in 1002, in 1005 entered 
the order of Jesuits, and 1021 was made professor 
of Tlieology in the nniversity of Paris. This post 
ho hold for U’onty-two ycava, hut in 1646 heveUvctl 
and devoted himaulf to the comjdctioii of a remark¬ 
able aeries of works in plulologj', history, and 
thoolouy. Of hie 49 woriie among the best Known 
arc editions of Sydcsins (1611) and Epiphaaius 
(I022)j Da Docinm TcinpW'ttm (1627): Tahiltc 
( 7 /iro«ofo( 7 fcie (1023): Ratiomnim Tonmrum, an 
outline of uuivorsal history (1634): and/)c’ Thao- 
lofficis Dopmntihus, a history of doctrines (1044-50 5 
new ad, by Thomas, 8 vols. 1804 €< Itcsldes 

g nlctnieal works against OrotiuH and Salmosins. 
[odied in Paris, 11th Dccemitcr 1632. 

PctCliOl'n, a large river in the north of Euro- 
pcau iiussia, rises on the western slotio of the 
Urals, lluws north tliruugli the easlGi'ii parts of tho 
govonnueuts of Volojida and Archangel, then south- 
ea.st for about 1 SO miles, and flually sweeping toward 
tho north, and expanding into an a«tuaiy 30 miles 
wide and full of islands, falls into tho Arctic Ocean, 
after a course of over 1000 mites. It Is navigable 
by boats for upu'avds of 700 miles. Tho countiy 
tfirougb wliiob tho rlvQv flows is thinly iiooploil and 
quite uncultivated; dense foroshs extend on both 
sides, and tho character of the scenery is vriW, 
sombre, and melaucholy. See Seebohni’s Siberia 
ill Europe (1S81). 

Pctcclihc, This term is given to spots of a 
dii.sky criiuRon or purple colour, quite flat, with a 
well-delined margin, and iniafTeotcd by jircesiirc, 
wliich clo.sely resemble flea-bites, liiese spots 
veaiilt from a minute extrava.sation of hloorl be- 
neatli tlie cuticle. They occur most frequently on 
tlio bads, at the bend of the elbow, and in the 
groin. They indicate an altered state of the blood, 
and arecliavncteristicof the diseasecallcd/noymm; 
but are often syiuntoms of veiy serious disewies, as 
of typhus fever, plague, scurvj'.&c. They likewise 
occur in very .severe cases of smallpox, measles, 
and scarlet fever, when thoiv presence must ho 

regaidcd as indienlire of oxtronie danger. 

Peter, St, ano.stle, named originally Symeon 
(A cts, XV. M) or SlAlON, was ‘of Betlisauln ’ (John, 
i. 44) on tlie Lake of ClalileR, but during tho public 
ministry of Jesus had his lionse at Cnperiiauni, 
which lio appears to have sharetl with liis brother 
Andrew, the household including hie n«»tlwir-m-la,w 
and probably cliildicii (Marie, ix. .93,36). His falhor 
was called Jolin (Joini, i. 42) xxi. 16,16, R.V.) or 


Jonas (Jonah), am] the tiauie by which he himself 
is known in Christian history Is the Greek transla¬ 
tion of that given liiui by Jasus (Cephas, Glwciscd 
form of Avfttiiaii; A'Cy)/»<, nicaniiig ‘lock’ or '.stone,' 
Gr. Petra, iiiasc. Pciros). He was a flshevman by 
occupation, and together with his brotlior Andrew 
was actuully engaged in tho pursuit nf his calling 
on the .Sea of Galilee when Jesus called both to liO 
his disciples, promising to make tliein * fislicr-s of 
men.’ iWthis invitation they liad been prepared 
by previous nerpifthitanco, foi'ined porliaps for the 
first time when they were attoiuling the ])roaching 
of John tho Ihqitist (John, i. 40-42], and they butli 
accepted it witlioub hc-sitation. For tho iiiciileiits 
recorded in the life of Peter ns a disc'qde reference 
must be made to the four canonical go.spels. It is 
plain, especially from the Synoptics, that ho was 
regarded by Jesus with particular favour and nflee- 
tioii. Ill many resjicets he was indeed nn ideal 
disciple, warmly attached to his luastcr, quick (on 
occasions at least) to apprelieud new ideas, and 
ardcut, energetic, and fearless in following them 
out. 'This isseon most clearly at that most nniiort- 
aut crisis in the life of Jesus wljou Peter was the 
first to SCO and say ‘Thou art tho Cliiist, the son 
of tlio living God' (Matt. xvi. 10-18)) and it is not 
without rciLsoii tliereforo that Mattlicw signifl- 
cnutly heads hU lUik of the apostles with ' tho first, 
Simon, who is calletl Peter.’ This position of leader- 
ship M«<iu» the twelve Fotev continued to hold. 
Ill the earliest c-xtnnt account of tlie ro-suiTcctioii 
(1 Cor. .xv. 6 ) it is stated tliat the risen Christ 
appeaved first 'to Ceiihos, then to tho twelve?' 
and in the Epistle to tho Ualatimis the apostle 
Paul tells us that his liist errand to Jcnibalem 
after his conversion was ‘ to vi.sit Coplms’ (Gcil. i. 
18). In the Acts of tlio Ayo-stlcs Peter was tho 
first mover in the election of a new apostle in the 
room of Judo-s Iscariot; ho was the spokesmau of 
tho rest on Dio day of Pcnlecost, and also when 
they were brought uofore the council 5 he was tho 
judge who coiulcinncd Ananias and Sa)iphirn j 
along with John he was sent from Jerusalem to 
the Samaritan couvevts that they niiglifc receive 
the Holy Cfliost; and lie was the limt to baptise a 
Gentile conv'ort. Ho took a prominent part in tho 
council or conference at Jovusalom, the result of 
which, llioiigh Us events mo suiucwhab difl’eicntly 
related in Gal. ii. i-lO and in Acts, .xv. 4-20, was iuB 
acceptance of the iMillcy of conciliation between the 
contending Jowisii ami Gentile parties. The d.ate 
of this conference cannot be accurately fixed, but 
uo recent Kcholar hn-s placed it oariior tlian 47 a.d. 
or later than 53 a-D- Ho afleiwoids cnnie to 
Aiitioeli ami for a lime worked in hnvmony witii 
Paul, bub ulthiiately the famous dispute arose 
(Gal. ii. 11-21) which in coiihmction with other 
causes led to tho teniiinnlioii of Paul’s ministry in 
tiiat city. Peter, however, seems to have remained 
in Antioch, ami was afterwards regarded as the 
founder of Us cliurcli. His subsequent histniy is 
very oliscme. On raij’ theory of tho authorship of 
1 Peter that writing beara witness to an early 
belief that his niiftsioiiary activity extended as far 
as to Pontiis, Cajijiadocin. Galatia, Asia, and 
Ulthynia; ami, on one interpretation of 1 Peter, 
V. 13 (which, however, has little probability), ho 
also labourea in Babylon, That lie auHerea mar- 
tyrdom is clear SiDm John, xxi. 18,19, aud iacon- 
finned by the uiuniimoiis voice of ecclesiastical 
troilition; as to the mauiici' of it, we have it on tho 
authority of Eusobiun [ILE. iii, 1, interpreted by 
some 03 resting on Origen) that he was impaled or 
crucified uith his heail dowiiu’nrd i as to tlie 
place, tradition from the end of the 2 d century 
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blauc<itliat makes trimewliat/or ft reaWeiice, Ijow- 
ever of Peter in lioiiio fiis coniiee- 

tioii with llai'k ami the soeontl gos|iel (see ^rAiiic). 
It iiiav 1)C taken o-s cei tain tliafc Peter wa« not in 
IlojnG'wlic-ii the Kiiistle to tlie lioinnnswasavritlen, 
if tlie Kith eliaiifer tif that is to lie ftcce|)tt!<l 

OH f^cnuiiie; ami it is aliiios't efiiiAlIy evident _tlint 
he cannot have heen tliei'o when Paul was writiiijf 
to the Pliili|iiii;uis. TJhh the comparntively late 
trndition m/iich hijn a continiumn Irtshi/j/rie 

of tweiitv-Cive veivi's in Pome from ■i2A.l). toU7A.D. 
nnist lie'' ns iiiihistfliicftl. If he came at 

all to Home it can only liftve heon after 64 A.D. 
Or tho diimtinn of his slay tvo have no means o* 
jmloiii^'. 

T3io dispute between rrotc-stants anil Giitholics hs to 
wlietlicr tutor was ever at Itoiiio began ns early at least 
Si wlien Vehlen (VL-Jenns) pnUislied his 
i/mlio contra ItouKini |••lplV firmiilHijiyiiuntmii; it was 
ans'vorcd by Bishop Fi-jliov of lioehester in his Oonvulsio 
ent'ihuiifiruia Jhinciti Vdmi, For the arguments ciir- 
ront ill that and the following coufcnry, see Snniilicim, 
JO'jiKrtnlio >h fie’n, }>rafcclioac J*clri (tpojloU jh 
^oi.x'im (ll>70). fn later times the i|uestioi) has been tlio 
snliject of oriuftlly acute eoitkiovcTsy, hut not with the 
sniio motives or entirely on tho sauio grounds. 'J'ho 
recent discuidons lieg.m witli Ihaur, who Ima boon fol- 
loivcd by IJibiiis, ZuHor, and others iu a oomplcto dcninl 
af any Imtorical fuumlatioa for tlie 'Itoiiion reter-logeiul; ’ 
among tlio^o who have Rouglib to vindicate for it some 
basis of trutli may bo named Cicdnor, B'it seler, Ewald, 
Hilgenfcld, and Retiau. For the apocryphal dots 0 / I’cter 
fiii'f Paul, 8 fl 0 Tischondorf (vlchi Ajmtofortiut Apoert/- 
phft) 5 niu\ for all that U known of the works usually cited 
as the Gospel according io Piler, bis I’rc<ickin!i, Ids Jour- 
nt'is, his A iKWditvsc, and tltc so-calh-d Pi'cnckimj a/Veter 
rt«'i Piud, see HilgoufeidfjVoi'. 'Vest, exlrucan. rcc.). Sco 
also Littledale'a Petrine (lUiiuis {IHKil); a dissertation in 
Liglitfoiit's Ai^osioUc J'athcYS, parti. (‘2d cd. IflllO); on 
tliQ Catholic side, Allies, 'I'he Hcc 0 /St Peter (1850) and 
•‘it Ptlcr (2'1 ed. 1871) I DdllioMt's Pivsl Age m the 
Church (3d Eng, ed. H>77); and Jolmnu Schmid, Vtlriis 
in Jhidf, wl.OTii the Utevatiwcoulnvthsidcsof tUenuostiou 
is very fully given, On the whole subject of the history 
and Ieg>>(iila coaiiocicd whh the iinmcor Peter tho import, 
ant uork of Lip-sins, Die ii}i“kr/jpheii Ajvstcf'jescliichlca 
uni( Apoilellc<tciiden (lS33-lid), ought to bo cousultcd, 

Peter, THE Epistles of, constitnto two of tlio 
seven canonicAl avtltlniis of the New Tesstament 
wliicli towards tlic hoyinning of the 8il ccntniy 
began to he spoken of a-s ‘calUoUc’ cpiutles, 
EuVuhins (If.E. iii. ,’i) tolls ns that ‘a.s to the 
NvviUngs 011 'utev, one of his cuiistlos called the (ivsfc 
i-s noknowledgcd fts genniuG. For thw was nnciently 
used by tUe fatherB iu tUciv writings (tsanuiulonhted 
work of the apiistlc. Hut that wliwh is called tho 
second we have iint indeed underntood to be em¬ 
bodied with the sacred books, yet, as it appenvcil 
useful to many, it was studiously read with the 
Ollier Kcriptiu'Os,’ Aiiiony the earlicut witnesses to 
tin; antiquity of tficj lil^t epistle tho lirst nsimlly 
cited is L'leiuens Ihiummis, who is supposed to he 
quotiny from it wlion lie iiscs the pbinscs ‘ his nmr- 
vi'llous liglit ’ and ‘ cliai'ity covereth a mnltitiulc of 
.sins.’ It \v,ay known to tlie ,'iiUhor oi The S/iefthiml 
of Iferiiuis, and to Tlasilides ; I’ajiias was iicquaintcd 
with it I and Polycurp used it largely; Imt it Lsnofc 
riientifiiied as canonical in the Miiiatoriuii Canon. 
Coming to the iiitLMiiai evidence, it claims loliave 
liGcii wnUim liy tho apostlo Peter, by the liftiul of 
Silvaini<, from ‘Jhibylon' to ‘the elect who nro 
sojoiiniois oi tlic Ilispor.sion in Pmitii.s, Galatia, 
Ca]j[i;tcroein, jlsia, and iiitliynia,' and in substaiicc 
lb is a |ii'actieiil exbni latioii to a godly coiiveisation, 
paiticiilavly in obedience to all con.stitutcd niitliori- 
tic.i, in the jiracticB of the domestic virtues and in 
p,TtiCiice iintler riei-jeciUioii. The 'elders’ arc ox- 
hoitoil to feed tlieiv liocks, the ‘yonnger'to obey, 
and rdl to be sobei', watclifnl and vnnstaiit in the 
luilh, resisting tbciv advev-mry the devil. Tlirough- 
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out it abounds witli echoes of Pauline expressiona 
and nxMlcs «f tbim^dit; in pavticnlav the exhoita- 
tiniis coiilaiiicd in Horn. xii. 1-xiii, Id have been 
reproduced virtually verse \»y verse. This circum- 
btanceof its dcpcnucnco on the I’aiiliiie wj'i Lings is 
one of the main av^unieiits with those critics (siioli 
as llaiir, Schweglcr, Keiin, Lipsiim, I’lleidcicr, 
AYei/j-iiuker, Ililgcnfeld, Holtzmaun) who lix its 
ilato at sonic period after H 2 a.il in tlie reign of 
Tmjan, hy whom formal proceedings wore lirsb 
instituteil against Olnistiiins. Tliey liml coiiliviim- 
tiou of Llieiv view iu the use of the luime ‘ Babylon ’ 
for ‘Rome;’ a use that seems to have been hist 
introdncctl l»v the author of the Apocalypse. Tlie 
second epistle claims to be by ‘Symeon Peter’ 
([. 1), the associate of Paul (iii. 15), and a witness 
of the rasiirrcclioii (i. 17, 18); the exjitession ' yom- 
apof-rles’(iii. 2, R.V,), on the otlier hand, is held hy 
many critics to he a confession of the antlior’s iioii- 
a()ostoUcity, 'I'he evidence supplied by itself as to 
it«) auU)or«hip has hecu variously iiiLorprctcd, .some 
allirming niid some denying bliab its thought, ex¬ 
pression, and vocfthnliiry cntichisivoly sliow Hiab it 
cannot have heen written by the autlinr of 1 Peter, 
Its i-olotioii to tho Epistle of Jmlc is al^io still uiidor 
discnssjoii, Imt the weight of ojiinion sooins to hii 
ill favour of the priority of the latter. Tlio exlcrniil 
evidence as to its c.xistonco down to the end of the 
2d century Is veiy nneertain 5 and Origen is rinolod 
by Enschlus as saying tlnib even in Ids day ‘ tlicio 
was simic doubt’ o-s to wliethcr it was by Potor, 

The gcnuiiiciicDS of both epistles is argued for (to 
mention only two out of ninny wciglity iiniiicH) )jy Snb 
moil (/wh’odMrti'oa to the Arm Tfstanie/U) mid by ‘NVeihs 
{EfidcifMw;;; Eng. lriia“. 1?S8) 5 the oppcpsiteviesv Is taken 
by Holtzinnnn ( i'udciiiiuf/, 1886), who may ho ooiisiiltud 
for tcCfti-c«c <8 lo otlicv antlroiH, innny of whom afloept tlio 
Arnt C|ustlo while rejecting the suconcl. 'i'lioio nru coin- 
mcntniTca 011 boUi by Fromnil/lor (in imigc’s Piie/wci'^l, 
Iluthcr (in Aleyev’s /Coiimiciitnr; Eiig. traiis.), Lillie, and 
I’lumptro. Leighton’s Pmelwt/ CoiiiMCn(tO'i/oii 1 Potor 
is otic of tho olnssics of Eiiglidi t)icu)ogy. 

Pctci' tlic C’niel. See Peduo. 

Pctci* the (ii'ttat. Petor L, Aloxan- 

ilreicvich, enrpevor of ItUKsia, was the KCiu 
of the Cmr Alexei by liiu second ndfo, Natalia 
MftvlsUkiuft, and was noru at Moscow, lltli June 
1072. Ills father died iu 1670, leaving tho tlirono 
to hm eldest son, Feodor, I’otor’s half-biother. 
Tills princo, ho\yever, died in 1C82 without issno, 
after iiaiulng Peter as hi.i sncco,sHoi', to tlio e.xoliu 
fcion of his own full brother, Ivan, niio was weak- 
iiiinded. This slop iinmcdifttcly pioi okcd an in- 
feunecthm of llie 'stroltzi'or militia, foiiieiUed hy 
Ivan’s sister, the gnuul-(]uclios<s Sopliin, who, iiftor 
a carnage of three dai-s, siiecoeilcd in (ditaiuing tho 
coroiiftlioti (July 1682) of Ivan and Potcr as joint 
riilens, and lior own np])fjintniont ns regent. Up 
to Peterscomnation Ida edncutioii had hocn greatly 
ncglcclcd, but after tlii.s lime lio lind the good 
fortune to fall under the guidance of Eeforb (tj. v.), 
a Oeiioe.'ie, who initiated him into the .sciencca and 
the ar(s of civilisation, and by showing him how 
niiicli iluncovy was in these re.'.pcc.ts licliiiid tliu jest 
of Kiirope, iulluenceil the whole of Ids future career, 
Eeforb also formed a small inililary eonijiany out 
of tlic young men of nolde family who attended 
' Peter, and ho rcmlorcd tho czar hlm'sell all tlic while 
amenable to strict discipline. This eoin.se of tniin- 
! hig in all probability saved Peter from iiceoining 
the mere savage despot wbicli his bruLal and 
|«uisi(matc dispo-oilion and indomitfible energy 
inclined him to be ; it also protected liim from the 
jealousy of his balf-sislev, the regent Soplda, -wbo 
tlionglib him alisorbed in nillitaiy exercises, studies, 
and amniiemeitts. She, liowcver, soon discovcied 
licr error, for I’eLev, contrary to her wishes, marricil 
(1683), by his Tuother’s advice, Eudoxia Fcodoruvna 
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LopuUliiii; uiul in October of the same year called 
Ills sifter to resign the governMieiil. In the 
eii.siiiiig contest Peter was at lirst Avorsteil, and 
eoiiipelfed to Hoc for liis iifej bub ho was joined by 
the loreigiievs in the Piiissiau service, -wilh Patrick 
Gordon {q.v.)niid Leforb at tlieir lieadj and the 
strelt/i Ihicking to liis standard, So^diia resigned 
the contest, and was shut un lu a convent, wlieiica, 
till licr deaLli in 1704, slic did not cease to annoy 
him by liev intrigues, On October 11, 1689, Peter 
made bis public entry into Moscow, where he was 
met by Ivan, to wlioiu he gave the noiiniiol siipreiu- 
acy and preeedeuce, re.sorving the sole exercise of 
power for liiiuself. Ivan only enjoyed liia puppet 
sovereignty till 1006. 

Peter’s lirab cave on assuming the governmenb 
was to form an anii.v disciplined according to 
European tactics, in wliich labour lie was gimtly 
aided liy Gordon and Leforb, both of whom Avere 
inilitaiy nien. lie also laboured to cioato a ua^y, 
both armed and nicreanbile; but at this period 
Ihibsia presented few facilities for such lui attoiiiiit, 
for she was shut out from the Jialbic hy Sweiicn 
and Poland (the former of whom possessed Fin¬ 
land, Ingria, and tlio liultic provinces), nnd from 
the Illaolc Sea by Tni key, leaving only the Wliilo 
Sea and Uio Arctic Ocean, with the solitary p<Mt 
of Avchani|ol, available for the llu>'Mau navy. 
Peter, thinking tlio po.ssessiou of a portion of the 
Jllack Sea would bc.st supply the rciiniicd facilities 
of accessible seaboard arid port, rlcclarcd war 
against Turkey, and took (1090) the city of Azov 
at the tnoutli of tho Don, after a lun^ siege. 
Skilled ongiiieors, nrcliitects, and artillerymen 
wore now invited fieui Austria, Venice, Prussia, 
and Iloilaudj ships were constrncted, and the 
aviii^ further impioved both in arms ami dis¬ 
cipline. Many of tho young nohility Avero 
\\a vwA\\tvw«, iihvttfly aaa 

Holland ami Italy, and to take special notice of all 
matters in connection with shipbuilding and naval 
Gcjuipnicnbs; others Avevu sent to Germany to study 
tho military art. Peter Avns eager to see for him¬ 
self the countries for wiilcli civilisation liad done 
so much; and, aflor repressing a revolt of tho 
strulbzi and dispersing them among tho vaiions 
provinces, lie left Htissia in April 1697, in the 
train of an omhussy of Avliloh Le/ort wits the licad. 
In the guiso of an inferior official of tlio embasHV 
ho visited the tliree Ilaltic provinces, Prns-ia, mid 
Hanover, rcaohiiig .‘i.mstei'ilatn, where, nnd subse¬ 
quently at l^aandain, lie worked for some tiniu as a 
common sliipwiigtit; and to liLs practice of ship¬ 
building and liiiulred trades he added tho study of 
nstroiKjiny, natural pinlosopity, geogiuphy, and even 
anatomy and surgery. On receipt of iin limtntioii 
ftoin AYilliaiu 111. he visited Euginiid, and fur 
three numblis, spent partly in London and partly 
at Deptford, laboured to amass nil .sorts of useful 
information. Y’liilc in England ho received the 
liunorary ilogrec of D.C.L. hoin the university of 
Oxford. Ho left England in xipril 1698, carrying 
with biin Engli.sli engineers, artificein, surgeons, 
artisans, arfciller.vmoii, iSrc., to the nniiiher of 500, 
ami next visited Vienna, for the purpose of in¬ 
specting the emperor of Aubtiia’s army, then the 
best ill Europe. He was about to visit Venice 
also, Avlieii the news of a formiduhle rebellion of 
the sLvelt/.i recalled liim bo linssia. General 
Gordon luul nlveudy crushed tiic revolt, svtkI Peter 
finally' broke up the institution tliat hnd given him 
so imicli trouble. Tho Empre.ss Emloxia, avIio was 
suspected of complicity in tlic conspiracy, Avhicli 
had Ijeen tho Avork of tlie old Kiissinii or anti- 
reform party, Avas divorced and shut up in a 
convent, amt tho great refoi'ins wore begun. Pelev 
mb the proFis on a proper footing, causcil tratus- 
ations of tlio most cclohrated AA’orks of foreign 


anthum bo lie luailc and pnlilishod, tiiul established 
naval and other schools. Uidinaiy aiitliiiiutic was 
firat introduced, accounts having becii previously 
kept by means of tho Abacus (ij. v.). Tindo Avith 
foreign coiiiitricH, Avliicli Avas formerly' punished 
as a capital crime, was iioav pennitted, or rather, 
in the case of tlm jiriucipal ineicliant-^, imisted 
upon. !&[any changes in dress, inanncis, and 
cLlqiiettc were introduced and enforced on llio 
people at large. Even the orgaiii-satiuii of tho 
national cliurcli could nob escape Peter’s refurm- 
ing zeal. 

In 1700 Peter, desirous of gaining pti.^^sc-ssioii of 
Cfirclia and Iiigiia, provinces of Sweilcn wliich lin/l 
foniicrly licloiigcd to Itiif'sin, entered into an 
allianco wiili tlic kings of Poland nnd Denmavk lo 
iiiako a combined attack on Sweden ; but he avus 
KliAineftilly defeated at Xai A-a, his laAvtiuops being 
wholly unable to cope Avitli the Swedi^ili veterans, 
Peter was by'no means dislioavtoned, but i|uietly 
aiiproprinted a portion of Ingria, in which ho laid 
tlic foundation of the new cajiital, St Peter,slniig, 
37tli May 1703. Groat iiulnoements Avore hold out 
to those who Avouhl reside in it, and in n feAv 
years it became the Iiussiau coimnercial dcuut 
Jor the Ilaltic. lu the long contest AAith Sweden 
Uic Unssiaiis avci'o almost ahvnys defeated ; but 
Peter buav tliot tliese reveuow Avevo ndminiftteiing 
to his troops n more lasting and oflective dls- 
ciiilino than he conld have liopcd to give them 
in any other way. Ho Imd his revenge at In^t, 
in totally routing iho Swedish king, Charles XII., 
at PuUowtv (q.A'.), 8 tli July 1700, and in seizing 
the whole of tlio Baltic pioA’inccs and a portion 
of Finland in the following year. Ills success 
against SAveden helped much to consolidate his 
ctiipiro and to reuder liis subjects moi'o favoiu'* 
ably disposed towards the now order of tiiiiig.s. 
Aftev wwgftnWAAtt hi^ xviwy he pveyMefcl kw 
strife Avitli the Turks, avIio, at tJie instigation 
of Charles XII. (then residing at Boiidcrj, had 
declared war against him {see Tuukev ). In tlda 
contest Pelev Avas jcduced to such straits that ho 
dcspairtul of escape. But, accordlug to sonm- 
Avlial doubtful trodition, llie llncsse and ability of 
lii.s tiiislre.'-s, Cathnrine, oxtrlcatcd him from his 
didiciiltics 5 and ft treaty was concluded (1711) by 
Avliich Peter lost only his previous oonguest—the 
port of Azov and the lovritory lielonging to it. 
Ho Avas tints .slmt out from the Black Sea, so the 
possession of n gnod sealioat'd on the Baltic liecanic 
the more nccGs-saty to lilm, and the Avnr ngainst 
Sweden in Pomerania avus accmdingly pushed on 
with tho utmost vigour. In 1712 Ids Jnaningo 
Avibli his mistress, C'atlinrlne (see C'A'i'iiAiiiNi: I.), 
AA’fls celebrated at St I’etersburg, and the oHicea 
of the central government Avere traiiFifeiTcd to 
the new capital. His anna in Pomeranift and 
Finland w'cre victorious, anti in 1713 tho latter pro¬ 
vince was completely' subdued. In 1716-17, in com¬ 
pany with the c/Ji-rina, he made nnoLlici' tour of 
jinmne, tliis time A’isiliug Paris, and retuvned to 
Russia in October 1717, carrying with liini quniiti- 
tic-Hof books, paintings, statues, *Stc. It Avas soon 
after this time that his son Alexei (q.v,), avIio liad 
oppased some of his father’s rofonns, Avaa con¬ 
demned to death, ftud died in prisuii—apparently 
thnmgli having been repeatedly Lorliirecl. Many 
of the nobles av1*o had been implicated in his 
tveoaouable plana weve pviuislicd with savage liar- 
harity. In 1721 pence was made Avitb SAvedon, 
AA'liich dclinitely coded tho Ilaltic piOA'iuco.s, Ingiia 
(noAA'govcvnnicnt of St Petersburg}, and a portion 
of Finlaiiil, witli the islands oil' the coasts. In 
1722 Peter coniiuenced a Avar with Persia, in 
order lo open np the Caspian Sea to llu.^iun 
commerce, and secured three Caspian uiovinccs 
along Avith the to'vns of llerbeiul nnd Baku. For 



PETER II. 


tlia l.vst vecir-s of liis ii/e he u;ns cliieJly enticed m 

bcinUifviiiK tiHil iiiilin)viiig Ins new 

cau-viiv' out ohms for tlio more general cJihisioii 


iiioiit of I'etcv tlic Gloat; ineiting the HiiKSians to 
aim at domination in Europe, is a forgciy, liasal 
orohaljly on Lo=nir’s r, t)ijrcs dc Id Pmssance llussc 
(1S07), ami. it may ho, insi»iml )*y Napoleon. 

ScQ Tlusd.an Lives by Goiikov (30 vote. IW) and 
Ustr.-ilj-iv (lf<03); English Lives hy Barrow (now ert. 
15-1.1) sikI Sciiuylcr (2 vote. 18S1); and for a vi^ieation 
of liic Rutlicaticity of tUo ‘ Te.stanicfit,’ W. J. Ilioins m 
tho C'ciituri/(1S75). 

Peter II. (Ai.F;xEiKVicn) of Itussia, was the 
sole nmlo leincsentative of Peter the Great, heiii" 
tliL* SOU of tlie mifoituiiato Alexei (see ahovc), and 
wa.s horn Md Octoher 1715 at St PelGr.sbing. On 
the death of the Ciiariiia Catharine I. he ascended 
the throne (1727). JlenachikofT, his mmnlian, 
iiflianeoil one of his daughtora to the youthful czfiv, 
hut his iinwei' wn.s overturned hy the Polgoronki 
family; and the czar was seizeil with sniallpox, 
aiul died at .St I'ot«i>hmg. Januaiy 29, 1730. 

Pctoi’ III. (riXiOdROVlCH) of Unssia, grand¬ 
son of Peter the Great (being the sou of liU eldest 
daughter Anna rotrou'iia, wife of the Duke of 
Hohtcin-Gottiu'ij), was horn at 
Kiel, 2ath January 1728, and in 
1742 was declared hy tlic Czarina 
EUzaliotli (q.v.) her sueces.sor on 
tlio tliroiio of Ilussia. From tiie 
time of his being piihlicly pro- 
claiiiie'l heir lie lived at tlio 
Ilussiiin cuuitj and in obedience 
to tlio wi^lie.s of the czarina lio 
inarriod .Sophia-Aiignslft, a princess 
of Anhalt'Zcih9l, who on entering 
the Groolc Cliuicli assnmvtl the 
iiaino (if CatUiu'iua Alcxcieviia. 

Peter .siieceedcd Elizahetli on lier 
death in 1702; and liin (ir»t act of 
aiitlKuity was to restore Eiwt 
Priiasia to Frederick the Great 
(whom he adnureil e.yti'ftvagantly), 
and to send to liis aid a force of 
15,900 men. He also recalled 
many of the political cxU(JS from 
Sil.uiia, When arrangingj'n 1762 
a raiiipaign to take Slu.^wiekjroiii 
Denmark a fnrmidahle coinpiracy, 
headed h.v his wife, and .supported 
by the |iriiici(i:tl nobles hrolco ont 
against him—a conspiracy which 
originated in the general discon¬ 
tent at tlie oz.ar’s liliouil imiovii- 
tioiis, ilie prcfoicinie lie showed 
for Germans, his iiidilVerence lo 
tlio national religion, and hU ser¬ 
vility to Frederick the Great. The 
cznv was declaTed to have forfeited his ctowii; 
his wife C'atharino nas proclaimed as Calliarine 
li. (q.v.); and Peter, wlio .snpintdy abdicated, was 
stningied by (}rloir and .some of the conspirators on 
the I7th July 1702. 

PetcpBorotijfll. a cifcv partly in IJiintingclDii- 
.sbiie, but eliictly in Northainptoushiro, the latter 
(lortion being on the left or north bank of the 
river Non, at the edge of the fen-country, 76 
miles N. of London and -12 NE. of Norllinnip- 
ton. Here, at Meileshninstede, in 655, the Muivinu 
thane .Saxiilf fomided tlio great Scncdictine 
abbey of SS, Peter, Paul, and Andrew, wliicli, 
destroyed by the Danes in 870, was restored in 
900, phiiidered liy Hcreward In 1009, and again 
burned down in 1116. Its noble clinrali, the catlie- 
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dial since 1541 of a new diocese carved out of that 
of Lincoln; was built between 1118 niul 1 j 28, and 
tliiiR, whilst essentially Norman, oilers evtjry variety 
of arcliitectnre down to the Perpendicular. It is 
471 feet lone, hv 202 across the transept, and bl 
will The Early Englisli west front (y. 1200-22) 
consists of three inighby nrclics, and ‘is iiorliap.s, 
says Frconian, ‘ the grandest conception for asinglc 
feature which medueval arcliitecturc 1ms produccU, 
a (Jieek portico translated into Gothic langimgc. 
Notcwoithy also are tlie Jlat painted wooden ceii- 
Ints of tlic 12th century, the porfcrinb of OJil 
Scarlett’ the sexton (1490-1504), the due slab 
ini-crihctl ‘Qiiccn Catliaiino, A.D. ludh, anil tlie 
grave for twenty-live years (1587-1612) of Mary 
Qncen of Scots, ‘in 1643 Cromwell and ms Ironpevs 
did hideous havoc to monuments, .stained glass, 
and cloisters. In 1883 the fiiie central tower w^ 
condeiiiiicd as unsafe; but it has been lovingly 
relmilt, mid in 1890 the cnthcdrnl was reo])cnei 
after lostoralion. Of the abbots may be moiitioneil 
Enmlf, Bishop of Uochesler (inu);,aiul of tlio 
twenty-.soven Whops, Lloyd and White the non- 
imors. Itichard Cnmberhuul, Aiclibishop Magee 
of York, and Mandell Creighton tlio liisLonun. 
Paloy was a native. Two ancient galcwiiys, the 
bteliop’s palace and the clcnncry (onco the ^hhots 
and prior’s house.?), and tlio cliancol of n IJockot 
cliapel (now a ninseum) mnlve up the vcmainiug 



Peterborough Cfttiiedi’Al—^i'cgt rroiit, 

objects of interest. A tminUig-collGgo for acliooi- 
iiiastcrs (1864), a grainnmr-scliool, the town-ball 
(1671), the corn c.xcbaiigo (1848), a cattle-iiiaikct 
of live acres (1867), and the briilgo over the Non 
(dating from IHO, but in its present form from 
only 1872) may be mentioned. Petorborongb is 
an important railway centre, has nmnnfacLures of 
ngricultnrnl implements, and carries on a largo 
trade in malt, coal, fanii-proiluco, ilcc. Iiicor- 
porated ns a iimnicipal borough in 1874, it has 
relumed two nioiubeivs to parliament from 1547 
till 1885, and since then one. Pop. (1841) 6959; 
(1881)22,304; (1801)2.7,172. 

See woik-H by Gmitoii (1G8G; new oil. 1825), Britton 
(1828). F. A. Pftluy{1849), Dnvy8(3d oil 1803), Sweet¬ 
ing (1869), ftjul Poole (1881). 
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Pclcrboroiigh, cliiof town of Peiorboroiigh 
comity, Uiitni'io, on Llie Otaiialiec River fhcM-e 
crossed by six bridges), 82 miles by rail HE. of 
Toronto, It exports lumber and agricultural iivo- 
dnets, and manufactures Hour, woollens, farming 
implcmentH, inacliiiievy, furniture, canoes, &c. 
Pop. (1881) 6812. 

Peterborough, Charles Mordaunt, Earl 
OF, was born in or nljout the year 1658. All jinr- 
ticulais of liis boyhood, oven to the place of his 
education, .seem to have been lost. The fiisfc 
definitely recorded event in liis life is liis voyage 
aa a volniitccr in Sir John Narborough's expeiUtion 
against the Algerine corsairs in 167i. Eroin thw 
voyage, ill wliieh he saw actual service, ho i-eturncil 
early in 1677, to find Jiimself in his twentieth j-’car 
Viscount Mordaunt, lii.s father, John, lli-st peer of 
that title, wliich he owed to Iris services in nssist- 
iug to bring about tlie Ilestor.ation, having died 
in 1675. The new viHconnb shortly afterwnrilH 
nianicd Carey, daughter of Sir Alexander Finser, 
and in 1078 started on anotlicr maritime expedi¬ 
tion, this time aiipareutly in the capacity of a 
pas-sengor, Returning after a year’s absence, he 
again volnnteeied for naval sorvico, and sailed 
with bile fleet sent under Lord Plymonth for the 
relief of Tangier. On liis return to England he 
began to take an active part in politics, identi¬ 
fying hi msolf witli bliQ extreme Whig party through- 
out tlio whole of blio three or four eventful years 
which closed with the ruin and (light of Shaftes- 
hury, and the final briuinph of the indolent and 
dlsaoiute but shrewd and able monarch, against 
whom that restless agitator had pitied himaol/. 
At the accession of James 11. Mordaunt became 
a pvominonb paiiiamontary opponent of the Timt 
unpopular nioasurcs of tlio now king, ami one of 
the earliest iutiiguevs for hU overthrow, ludectl iic 
went at once so fast and so far as to iJres.s iipaii 
William of Oraiigo a premature scheme for tlio 
invasion of Englnad, which tliat prince with his 
usual cool jiulgment lejcctod. After the Revolu¬ 
tion, ill the niilitaiy operations connected with 
wliicli Mordaunt exoidcil Itituself vignronsly and 
with success, lie rose Into high favour with the new 
king. Honour and ciuohuneiit.s of a varied descrip¬ 
tion, from tlie post of a pi ivy* councillor to that of 
a wator-lmililr, were heaped upon him, and lie 
was finally ajipoiiitcd Eii-^i Commissioner of tho 
Treasury, and cvcatoil Earl of Monmouth. On 
Williaiii's departure for tho campaign in Ireland 
the new earl was nouiiiiatod of tlie coinmittco of 
nine who formed the Queen's Council of Regency. 
In the House of Lords he uus an extreme and 
active Whig, but it was probably as mneb liis 
zealous auxuetv to supplant'William’s ministers 
suspected of Jacobitism as to combat Jacobite 
designs themselves that led to hiscmbi’oiltncnbin 
tliose intrigues arising out of tlie Assassination Plot, 
and the Fenwick trial, wiiicli ultimBtely resulted 
(Janiiarv 1607) in his committal to the Tower, 
lie was libornted in less than three montlis, and for 
several years thereafter he seems to have played no 
prominent part in public afi’airs. 

In 1702 the u’ar of bhe Spanish succession bi-oko 
Out, and in 1705 Peterboiough (for by bis uncle's 
death he had succeeded to that title shortly after 
his release from imprisonment) was appointed to the 
command of an army of 4000 Dutch and English 
soldiers, with wliicli ho proceeded to Bnrcclona, 
there to begin Llic extraordinary campaign which 
has made Ids itaino famous in liistorj'. After 
successfully resisting tlie solicitations to attimk the 
city which were addressed to him by the Prince of 
Hesse-Davmstadt, fresh from the capture of Gib¬ 
raltar, and tho Archduke Charles, the claimant 
to tho Spanish throne, for whom the allies wore 
llghbiiig, Peterborough succeeded by a pretended 


retreat in surprising and capturing the strong fort 
of Monjiikli on the soiitli side of Bnreeloiia, from 
which pnaitiqii of vantage he soon managed to 
reduce the city. The Catalan towns one after 
another now declared for Chavle.s; Geroiia, Tarra¬ 
gona, Tolosa, and Lcrida opened their gate.s to 
Pctci'iiorou^li, ivlio, iimrcldng soutliwavd in Lliu 
depth of winter and driving Ids foes before him, 
reached Valencia enriy in Fubruaiy 1706. Menu- 
wdiilc an nniiy under tho Duke of Anjou, tho 
French claimant to the tlironc {afterwaiils Philip 
IV.), niicl ftfarslial Te.s.se liad entered Catalonia, and 
wa-s closely investing Barcelona, which was at the 
same time hkickmlccl by a fieet under the Count of 
Toulouse. Hurrying back to the scene of his 
former exploit, and seeing that it was fioni fciie 
side of tlie sea that the town must bo relieved, 
Pelcrhormigii throw liiiiiself on board one of the 
ships of the English sfinadron, took oommand in 
virtue of his cnininisslon, which gave him .supreme 
control over the British forces at aea as well ns on 
laud, Bciit his orders to the ailudrnl, ami drove 
Toulouse and Ids licet from before the port. This 
success was followed by tho raising of the siege, 
and the retreat of Temd'ii force. Eneoinage*! by 
the splendid Kiiccesses of Peterbornngli on the ca4 
const, Galway, the British coniiiiaudcr on the 
Portuguese frontier, advanced into the heart of 
Spain, ami in June entered Madrid. Peter- 
iKiiough wmhed to marcii from Valencia, wlritlicr 
he had now rctunicd, and to efl'cct a jimetiou witli 
Galway, but llio arcliduko dallied irresolutely at 
Barcelono. Preeiona time was lost, Berwick rallied 
Ills forces, and compelled Galway to evacuate the 
capital, and when at last Cbarles advanced and 
summoned Petcrliorough to join liini, it woa too 
late. A plan formed by 1dm for tho recovery of 
Madrid w«« rejected, and in disgust Iio obtamod 
permi.s.sion to depart /or Genoa to raise a loan on 
lliO Spanisli revenues. Returning with Huccesa 
from his mission, lio acted for some time ns a sorb 
of adviser to Ids military sncce-ssors in Spain, but 
liis inipci ioua temper seems tu have nn fi tied him for 
anything but siimcme command, and his difl'erences 
with Lord Stanhope and otlier-s led to Ida recall in 
March 1707. 

His career thencefoni'aril till his death at Lisbon 
on 23tli October 1735 is interesting only to tho 
studonl of lettem and not to the pnliticuui. lie 
was, a-s is well known, an intimate friend of Pope, 
with wlioiii he Nvas in constant comnninicalioii 
almost up to the last day of Ids life, and whose 
gemiiuo esteem for Jdm may sati.'^fy us that under 
the soinowhat theatrical c.xteiior which he pre¬ 
sented to the world there lay nnalitics wliicli 
justly endeared him to lii.s friends. In 1722 ho 
iva-s, it is said, privately inarriecl to tho famous 
singer Anastasia Robinboii, but the lady was nob 
publicly acknowledged as hla countess till sliortly 
lioforc his death, Recent ndlitnrj’ criticiFsm 
has made an elaborate endenvour to show that 
Pcfccrboi'OugU's fame ns a conQiieror vests wholly 
on A basis of imposture, and lliat the whole credit 
of Ills conquest of Valencia must be distributed 
among otlieis. This extreme view, however, has 
been .shown by Mr Stebblug in Ids iiulieious and 
imiwtial monograph to be iintenahle. His ver¬ 
dict is tbnb ’ the figure of the liero remains luucli 
whei-e it was, though its pedestal may liavo been 
somewhat lowered.’ 

See the Memoir by Russell (2 vols. 1837), and Sfcebbing’s 
Peierborouifh (’Eiigh'sli iilcii of Action' scries, 1890}, 

PcfcrUcartj a seaport and burgh of barony of 
Biicliaii, Ahcrilecnshire, on a peninsula, 32 inilcs 
by road, but 44 by a branch-line (1862), NNE. of 
Alienlecn. Foiunlcd in 1503, it Is somewhat irre¬ 
gular in plan, but clean and largely built of the 
celobratcd ‘ Peterhead granite,’ whose reddish 
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variety u^cil far imummeiital imii>»sea. 

Tlio Kcitli-", Eail-i ^farii-ulinl, wcm superiors of the 
}»Iace till tlic leljellitin of 1715, wlion tlie Old Pre- 
loiiik'r l.anddd lioie, ami after wlik-h tlicir forfeited 
C'l:itL'3 wore iiiirch.'i>!e!il l>y Hie Ktliiilmrjjh Mer- 
cliaut M.iitkn Ho^jiital, to \vlio>e {'ovoiiioi-s iiimiy 
imjiiovciiieiit-; aie owinj,'. Of Muihna! JCeitli (q.v.) 
a, liruiize fttiliui \Ya^ preseuled U» tUa town 
in ISfi'J liy Kiijy AVilliaiii of Pnissin; and the 
marhet cry^', a yoanito Tuscan pillar (1833), bGAiu 
the anil' of tlic Earls Mavisclial. The public 
hiiiWings inchi'le the towii-hall (1788), with a spire 
li5 feet liif,'h ; the palish church (1803), with one 
of JIS feet; the free library anti imisoiiin (1891); 
till! aeaileiny (1810); lunl eonvicl-prisuii (1889). 
Iiidusciiti' are wfmlhjn luaimfartnio, Imat-lmililiiig, 
aji'l gmuite-ijolishiii';. Petovhoail was made a 
hea'l-port in 1838. I’lom 178S it gradually became 
tbe chief Ihiti'h .'oat «if the seal and whale '■ 
fidieiies, uiicil i« IS,>2 it stMit out 30 shipa; but I 
since then there has been a gi’oat decline. At ■ 
pvO'Qiit pL’terhe.'id is cliiclly important for ila i 
groat Iicniiig-lishevy, ivlucli employs upwards of 
51)0 laiiits, mill wliich during the herring .season 
biiiigs some 5000 persons to the place. The 
.■mutli harbour was coiumcnceil in 1773, and the 
north harbour in 1818, a canal being formed 
between them in 1850} whilst a now harbour 
was formed^and tlm «out!i harlmur deepened under 
Acts o£ 1873 arul 1870. Their three basins, hewn 


Peter Martyr dial. Pielfu Jfarlire ), 

Reformer, was born in Ploience, September 8, 
1500, entered at hi.stcon the order of the canons 
regular of St Augustine at Fiosolo, studied at 
Piuliia, and became abliofc of S])oleto, and later 
prior of St Peter ad Armn near Naples. Hero 
he was drawn into the doctrine.s of tbe Reformers 
by the teocUmg of Juan Valdes and Ueliino, yet 
was a))pointcd visitor-general of his order in 
1511. Ilirt rigour mado liiin hateful to the dis¬ 
solute inonUs, and he was sent to Lucca as ]ivIor of 
San Frediauo, hut soon fell under the susoieions of 
the riiqiiisition, nml had to lice to Zurich (1542). 
At Strasbiirg he \va.s welcomed by Ihiccr, and made 
jirofcssor of the Old TesLameiit. In 1547 lie came 
to England on Cranmer’s invitation, lectured at 
O.xfordon 1 Coriufciiians and Romans, nml took an 
active part in the gieat controversy of the day. 
Ifary’-s neeession drove liim back to Strnsburg, iioV 
: gi-«wn too Lutbevan for his tasLcs, and at length in 
1555 he repaired to Zurich, udiero he ilied, Novom- 
lier 12, 1,5(12. His admiralilo LocC C'owmoica was 
iiriiited at Lomloii in 1575. Sec the study by C. 
Schmidt (Elberfohl, 1858). 

Peter Martyr AiigleiiiiMi liistinian, was 
born in 1459 at Arena, on the Lago Waggiore, of 
an ancient family belonging to AnglieiUy obtained 
a footing at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella in 
1487, ami roso to liigli ecclesiastical prefenuoiit 
in Sjialn. He was iiltiinaLcly named llishop of 
Jamaica, and died at Granada in 1325. Uc wrote 




arc the 111111.4 of Invcnigio. liavensciuig, and Jhiil- 
dam castles, all stiongUohU of tliUcrcnt brauclics 


£/MMunem (ISOO). 

Petersburg. Die tliivil city of Virginia, on the 
south bank of the Annoinattii.v Uiver. 23 miles by 


on tiie southern shore of the Gulf of Finland, 18 
miles \V, of St Petersburg, was built by Peter the 

Gieat in 1711, cdiicaina a lino collection of paint- .. — ... .u»i. * 11 . iooa n, 

ings, and h siivnuiiided by beanlifiil parks and y«tinncd two meinbers, and then till 1885 one. 
gardens haul out on the iitodol of those at Ver- I 'T- JblG. 

.Pefer’s-ROiic© Ukum-iui, S\ Petn), the namu 
llie to\Mi ot 1 cLerhof him 14,298 iiihabitanls. given to a tribute ofl'ered to Die Itomaii jimitill' in 

Peter Luinbard. 8ec Lomjjajjd. levercncc of the memory of St iVler. ]''iom an 

Peterloo .Massacre, tlic name popularly H'® ¥“'!*"■“, 

given to the dbpersal of a laigc ineeliiig iiy arincil V “■n annual tribute 

force in Sc Peter's Field, Araiiehc'ter 4wiE T ® ^ England. It is ascribod 

Anga.t Id, 1810 . The’asse.ubK’coJS 

cluelly of bodies of ojieratives from djllerent iKii ts fS rbw f ^ ri ft'i'l by ^mgard to Alfred 

of Laiiea.ldre, was called to cmi.sider the qneitiou {/'' 0 ^^-, 

of jiailnimentaiy reform, and the chair ou oiien '^'■‘bute eoiiswted in tlic paymentof a silver 

llustiIlg^, was occuiiied bv ‘ Omtor’ Himt fa r ) pos.sesHing land or cattle of 

The ilkiieisal took nlace'liv nr.l.-r /.f H.n ...i'.J/' “'©.yearly value of 30 iience, and it was colleetisl 


given to the dbpersal of a laigc ineeliiig liy ariiicil 
force in St IVtor’s Field, Alaiiehoter, .Xionday 
^yigast Id, 1810. The assemblage, cnnsistui>>' 


nieveii ijev.-,oiis {men, women, and chihlien) were 
Killed, and some (500 woumli'd. St Peter’s Field is 
now tiie site of tlie Free tm.lu Hall. 'Peterloo' 
was a name suggested by Waterloo. 

Peter MtU'tyr, the pation .saint of the In- 
a Doniiuicuu 0 / Veroun, who. for the 
seventy witii wliicli lie e.Mercjseil his innuisitorial 
ninctimis, was 111 12.i2 slain at Como hv the iiifnri- 


lComc-.scot> vftmej yraiUy in auiouiiL, Ijiifc Rntitinnca 
to be paid with intervals till the reign of Heniy 
•V Gregory VII. it was sought to esfcalilish 

It for I'vancc) aud traces of a similar pavment 
.appear also III Dciimavk, Sweden, Norway, imil 
loland. riiin trilmto dillerod Fi'om the iiaymonts of 
the ^iidatoiy kingdoms, bucIi as NaplcH, Aragon, 
ami Eimhiiul under the reign of Jolm. Tlio tribute 


was mode in several part.s of Europe to levive the 
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r ’liieiit of Pcter’fs poncc, not na tribute Imb 
tho collection of free-will oll'eiinM. In some 
countries it lias been very sncccssfm; nnd since 
tliG total annexation of tlie Pannl States to the 
Ivingflom of Italy tlie tribute nas been lai^ely 
incrensed in Pranco, liol^inm, Eitglaiul, and Ire¬ 
land. In 1877i on occasion of tlie jubilee of Pins 
IX., the payment amoujilcd to £600,000. 

Peter tlic llci'iiiU, tlio apostle of the Tiret 
crusade, was of gentle birth, and a native of 
Aniiene, where ho was born about the middle of 
the llbh century. He nerved some limoasasublicr, 
liccniue a monk, and is usually said to have inndu a 
nilgriinage to the Holy Land before 1091, when ho 
began the preacliin" oampaign which was to render 
liini famous, and leave .sudi a mark on liislorj'. 
Hub it should be noted that Hagenineycr in liis 
moiiograpli Petei' dcr Eremita (1880) ifeuiea Hint 
Peter wa.s ovor in Palestine till ho went with tho 
crusader,s, and asserts that the scheme of a ornsadc 
originated witli the pojie, not 'with the horniit. 
The article CRU.SADiiS gives an account of Ids 
ivcaching, its results, and of poor Peter’s faint- 
icavbcd attempt at deaovtion during the siege of 
Antioch. After the oii<l of the entsado he rebiinicd 
to Europe, and founded a mono-stery at Iluy in the 
Low CountrloH, wlicro lie died, 7th July 1115. His 
roinnius wore translated to Rome in 1634. 

Peter tlie Wild Boy was found in July 1724 
ill a wood near Ilainolii in Hanover; * lie was walk¬ 
ing on Ids hands and feet, climbing up trees like a 
aqiiirrol, and feeding upon gias.s and mess of trees.’ 
Ho was taken to George I., brought over hylilin 
to England in 1720, anu iilaced under the care of 
tho colebmtcd Dr Arbutliiiot, wlio had him hnn- 
tisod * Peter.' He was fond of music, hut coiud 
iiovor be tauglib to articuluto move than ‘KiSIio,’ 
'Qui Ca,' and ‘Horn Hon,' for 'King George,’ 
'ijuoon Caroliuo,' oad ‘Tom Fen’—the lost a 
Ilei'tFordshive faiiucr wibli whom lie lived after 
17S7. He would sometimes ramble away, on one 
oocaalon os far as Norwich, so was nrovideu with a 
brass collar insorilied ‘Peter the mid Boy, Bixwwh 
way Farm, BerUhainpstcad.’ Lor«l Monboddo 
visited him in 1782, aim in Ids Ancient MeUinhysks 
desevihes him as oidy 5 feet 3 inclios higli, now 
ftlnnit seventy years of age, quite tame, Wavded, 
and fresli ana healbliy. But on dio farmer’s death 
Peter look to Ids bed, refused food, and in a few 
days died, February 1780. Seo Notes and Qncncs 
for llfch October 188-1, and works there cited. 

PctcrwftVdclll) f)no of tlio stiongest fortresses 
ill the Austrian doiniidons, is situated in a maraliy, 
unhealthy locality on the lightbankof tlie Danube, 
44 miles by rail NW. of HeWrade, and is connected 
with Neusatz opposite by a liridgo of boats. Pop. 
of town, 3003. The most ancient imrt of the 
defciices, tho Uppoi' Forti'e.ss, is situated on a rock 
of serpentine, wldch on three sides rises ahmptly 
from tlie plain. Tiie furtress wn.s hold by the 
Turks from 1520 to 1687. In 1088 the fortificftbiiins 
were blown up by the imperialiste, and tlie town 
was soon afLor burned to the ground by the Turks; 
but at tho peace of Fassarowite (1718) it remained 
in tlio pesf-cssinii of tlic einperov. Hero, on lOtli 
Aiignsb 1716, Prince Eugene obtaiued a peat 
victory over the Grand Vizier Ali. 'The Hnn- 
garians were compelled to yield tho fortre.ss to the 
Austrians in SopLeinbor 1849, 

Petiole, SecLiiAr. > 

P<Stion rtc VllIciiCilTC, Ji!;n6MK, aprominout 
figuro in the French Revolution, was tho son of a 

S -oearcur at Chavlvos, and was bom there in 17:^. 

0 Ava-s practising ns an adi’ocate in Ids native city 
wli6n he was elected in 1780 its deputy to the J'fci-s 
Etnt, An ardent lopnblicau and fluent speaker, 
lie quickly became popular, altlioiigir essentially 


windy, verbuse, and of meiliocre understanding. 
He was a |)itiiiiinent member of tho Jacobin Club, 
and as ' Pctioti the Virtuous ’ became a great ally 
of ' Ivohcspicrrc the Iiicormptible.' Ho vv.ss .sent 
along with Harnavc and Lutour-JIniiliouig to bring 
hack the fugitive royal family from Vareiines, and 
in the o.xccution of lids coinniission lie acted in a 
hnitol and iiiifccling manner. He afterwards ndvo- 
c.atecl tho deposition of the king, and the appoiiit- 
moutof a iKipularly elected regency, and along with 
ItohcspieiTc received, SOtli l^optember 1701, the 
lionaura of a civic crown. On tho ]4tli of Noveni- 
her lie was elected mayor of Paris in Unilly’s .stead, 
the court favouring lii.s election loproreiit tliab of 
Lafayette. The invasion of the 'Tuiloiics by the 
mob and tho atrocious Repteiubci' mas.sacrcs liotli 
fell within liLs year of oiiice. He bocanio the first 
ir&sidentof Uio Convention, aiul was made ridicu- 
OMsna‘roi Pdtion ’ through Mainicl's proposal to 
give tlio uvesidenb the snino anthoiily ae the presi¬ 
dent of llic United States, Uii tlie triumph of the 
Terroriats Petiou’s popiilnvlty declined, and he 
cast in Ills hit more and more witli the Girondists, 
having liccome aof Mndainc Rolnmrs sedon. 
Liketiieni lie voted at the king’s trial for dcatii, but 
with delay of c.xccutioa and appeal to the jieoi'le. 
He was elected to the ilmt connnittee of general 
defence in March 1703, and on 12th April lielieaded 
the fatal because nmuiccessfiil attack on Robes* 
mcrie. Proscribed among the twenty-tuo, on tlio 
2d of June, ho escaped to Caon, and on tho failiuo 
of the atteiiipb to make armed opposition against 
the Convention fled to tho GiromTc with Guadot, 
Buzot, Barbm'uuK, Salle, and Louvet, and hid in a 
grotto at St Hniilicin. At length they were,tracked 
and obliged to lice. The bodies of Piitlon and 
Bnzot were found in a cornflekl, partly dcvoiiiod 
by wolves. They were supposed to liavo tlied by 
tlieir own hands. 

His (Euvrea £1! 3 vols. (1702). Sco J, J. Itcgnault* 
Warm’s liyiicr-culogistici life (17D2)j C. A. DsuLan's 
tnCdils 71866); and 0. Yatol's Charlotte 
Corduy et lea GiromiiM (o vola 1872). 

Petition, a Biijiplication profened to one 
caunhio of granting it. The right of the British 
Mibioct to petition tlio sovereign or eitlior House 
of Parliament for the rcdre.ss of grievances is a 
fiiiidameiitnl principle of the Ihiti^i constitution, 
and lias been excrcisod from very early Ilmen. Tliu 
earliest petitions were geuemlly for the redress of 
private wrongs, and the mode of trying llicm w£u 
judicial rntliur than Icgi.slativo. Tlie earlier peti¬ 
tions were generally addressed to the House of 
lAuds; the practice of potibioning tlie House of 
Commons first became frequont in tlie reign of 
Hem'}' IV. Since tlie Revolution of 1688 the 
practice has lieeu grwlually introduced of petition¬ 
ing parliament, nob so much for the redress of 
specilic grievances, as vogaitliiig general questiou.s 
of public policy. Putitioii.s must tic in proper form 
niiil reai>ectFul in language; and tliere arc cases 
where petitions to tho House of Conmions will only 
be Tcceivcd if recommended by tho crown, as where 
an advance of public money, the relinqiii.shmont of 
debts duo to the crown, or com]iPiu<ali<)n for losses 
out of the public funds is jirayed for. A petition 
innst, in ordinary cases, be ])resBntcd by a member 
of the House to which it is addressed. The sy.stciii 
is, however, not wltlmut its disadvantages, as when 
the altenipt is mado to ovei -rido the courts of law 
by popular agitation—vast inimbora of pelitious 
being preaenteil on iiehalf of murderers convicted 
after fair trial. For election petitions, see Paiilia- 
MENT, Vol. VIL p. 775, The nionstor Cliaitist 
jietition of 1848 claimed to hear six million signa¬ 
tures. In tho five yeans ending 1842 the number 
of neribions presented to the House of Commons 
was 70,072; in tiio five years ending 1872, 101,073; 
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viiii(;t^v is so loiu-li iisuil fiir iiitiHHiiiciUal imi'iMMes. 


Potol* rktru Muriire Venniylo), 

Rt'foniier, was ijoni in Plorcnco, S3e])leinbei- 8, 


cliruib Mniileii lo who^c j'oviiviwts many 

iini'i'ovotiieiits aru owiiiy. 01 Jvcitli (q.v.) 

a l)run/o ;stntjia wa-i jnesoiilctl to the town 
in by Kiuy Witlimu of Pmssia; and the 
iiiavket-ciu'ss, 11 yiniiitc Tuscan mllar (1S33), bL*am 
tlie anus uf the EiiiU MamcJial. Tlic piililio 
ImiMiEyu iiieiiuie llie towii-liall f I7S8K with a spire 
12.J feet : tlie parish ciuitch (18(K)), with one 
ut iI8 feet; tlio free library and museum (1891) ; 
the aoadLMuy (181C); nud eonvict-prisoii (1880). 
Iiidiistrios IOC wiiullen inamifaelnve^mat-hmiding, 
and yraiiitc-iHdisljint;. I’eterliead %Ya-s mndc a 
Ijeinl-uort in 188S. I'rom 17KS LlyrAdnally became 
tlie chief iii'Uinli -.oaC of the h.mI arid whale 
Jislioiies, iinii'l in 18.12 it .sent onfc 30 ships; hut 
.■>11100 then tlime 1ms heeii a K*'t“at decline. At 
pre.s(.‘iic IVK'iIrwI is ehlelly iiii)mrtnut for lla 
lit'ciK htriin^'-fisliory, whiuli employs upwm’ds of 
500 liuats, and wbicli dminj; the herring season 
biiiii's ■jOiiie lUtW poisons to the place. The 
south Iiiiri>o\iv comincnceil in \778i ftwd tlm 
north licii'lnim' In 1818, a cnual Iwiiug formed 
hctweou tliein iu 1850; whilHt a now liarbuur 
was fui'inc<l and tlia south harbour deoneiicil under 
jicts o£ l87S nrtd I87d. Their tJtrou hashm, hewn 
out of till) Mjli'l rocii, together cover al^iub 22 nti'es, 
and have cost l)i)W,000; but all three arc ns nothing 
conipMO'l with the great harbour of lofuge, the 
worlci for wbieh, iltfsiyuod Iw .Sir <folin Coode, were 
coniineuoerl in 18.HU, and are £» he completed iti 
102V ftt a cost rtf £710,000. In tl\c ncigUuourlveod 
arc tiiG I'liiiis of Inveiugie, IJarensernIg, and Jh>il. 
diiiii ciisdu'!., all stt'ongliolds of din'creiit hr.aiiclios 
of tlio Keiths; IJiiclian Ness, the nio.«6 o.a'‘terly 
point of JSciitland, with n iiglitliousc (1827); and 
the JJiiilci's of lineliaii ((/.V.). Since 1833 Tytcrlieiul 
lias nniced with Elgin, to leiurn one inemlicr 
to parliament Pop. (IHIH) 3204; (1851) 7298; 

I (18S1) 1(1,022; (l8Ui) 12,198, 

See Peter Iliiclmii’a Ani'ah (tj PiUrhuvl (1819), be- 

I iuUisvotksby W, L.uiis(lTilS)andAtbutlniot(1815). 

! Pc(eTliof) a palace of the emperor of Uussia, 
on tlie soiuhuvn slwre of the Gulf of Finhud, 18 I 
hulcM \y. ij( St PctiiHlmig, was built hy Peter the I 
Gicut in i7ll, coiuaiiis a fine coilcelioii of paint- 
iiigH, and m snvionndcd by beautiful parks and 
giirJeiis laid out uji tlio mode] of those at V'er- 
Kullcs, witb umscihIl's, lorracc's, luidHumiiicr-honscs. 
Ihc town of Peteiiiof has 14.298 inlmbitnnts. 

I’cfcr loiubiUMl. See Lwihaud. 

,l*Ctoi*Io(i -lltiSHiilcre. the name ijnpii),arh' 
given to tlio dispeisrd of a large meeting by nniiml 
/oi'Gu Hi .St I’litiub Field, MiuicJie-jlcr, jilouday. 
August 10 , 1839. Tim assemblage, coiisKtiiV' 
cluelly Ilf bodies of iijierative-J horn diJlereut parts 
ol Lanoit-ibiie, wa-- c, ailed to Coii--ider ihe iiucs.tioii 
of parlrtoiiuutuvy Rfovm, and the chair, ou open 
jmsliiigs, wri'i i)e<!ii[>ied by ‘Omtor’ Hunt (ii.V.). 
lliu lii-jjiii.-ia] took jiliice by order nf the Jaa'dti- 
ti-iitc^ : :-oveui! triiinM of lioise, including the Man- I 
chC'ter icomaijvy, being conccnied in the nflair 1 
Eleven peirtotis (men, w<mif!n, and clnldrmi) weie 
Killed, and some (iOO wnuiided. Sfc Peter’s Field i.s 
now the -itc iii the FiGO tr.wle Ifnll. ‘I’uterloo’ 
va- a ii.aiiK' Mlgyesfnl liy IVmorhi,,. 

r.etcr ^lartyr, the patron saint of the lo- 
()msui.,n, ii IJoniiiucari uf Verona, who. fm- the 
•seventy with which he cxeicived Jiis, inmiiMtnrial , 
fnnUiDiis, Was ni shun at Como by the Infiirf- \ 

nled populace. Hu death {ovmed (he Ruldect. pf a I 
in ilcstriiycd by lire nc Venice . 


!- 1500, eiitei-cd nt nixtoeu the pyiIov of the canons 
il regular of ,Sfc Augufetine at Fiesolo, stinlied at 
•- I’mliin, and becaniu abhot of S 3 )olcto, and later 
y pi-iov «f fit Peter ad Aram near Naplc.‘>. Here 
) ho Was drawn into the doctrines of tlm Kefovmeis 
11 by the teiiclihig of Juan VaMes uiul Ucliino, yet 
B was a))pointcil vi.sitor-general of bis order in 
s 1541. His rigour iiinJo liini liatofiil Lo the dls- 
B solute monks, and lie was sent lo Lucca as (uiov of 
B San Fredhuui, Imt soon fell iiiidcr the snsjacions of 
2 the luqiiisifcicm, and liftd to lice to iinricli (154‘2). 

; xVt Strosburg he was welcomed liy Biieer, and m.adc 
. profassor of the Old 'IV.staincnt. In IS-iy he oaino 
, to EngUiid on (.'ramncr’s invitation, lectured at 
t O.xford ou 1 f'oriiitliiaiis and lloimuis, and took an 
i active part in tlic grimt controvovsy of the day. 
j ALny’s accession drove biin back to Straslnirg, now 
1 - grown too Lut.licM.u for liis tiwtc.s, and at length in 
\ Trip.') lie rcpaircil to Zurieli, wlicre lie died, Novem- 
} lier 12, 1302. flis admirable Loni Communes was 
i printed at LoiuUm in 1575. Sec tlie stiidv bv C, 

I Scliiiiidt (Elliorfeld, J858). 

* Pcfci* Martyr AUft-lcrlii.s, bislorian, was 

* born iu 1439 at Avona, on ilio Lago Miiggjore, of 
^ ail ftiieient family belonging lo Angliom, obtained 

a fooling ab the court of Foidinand and Isabella in 
1487, ami rose to higli ccclcslantical pvefcrnionb 
' in Spain. Hu was ultimately named Bhliop of 
Jamaica, aiul died at Granada in )523, IJe wrote 
l)c Orbe Xoi'o (}5i6}, giving the /fiwt account of 
' the discovery of America; DcLegaiioneBulylonicu 
' (Ibltt); amt 0/lltS i.>jSlof«l'H!Jt (loSOi, Sco Ilov- 
nays, Pelnts Martyr Anglcrias und scin Otnia 

■ Epistolaiuiit {\iW- 

, Petersburg, the third city of Virginiu, on the 
Rontli hank of the Appomattox lUver, 23 miles hy 
rail S. of tticlimond. Tlie failn above supply water¬ 
power for foiimlric-s cotton, Hour, and papw inillH, 
aiul es|»ecial/y tohaceo-fuctorics. Petei-sbiirg is a 
well-built' place, and contains a lino park, lu Llm 
campaimi of 18(54 Grant, failing to take Itlcliniond, 
bc*‘icged f’etmshurg, and wu.>j ropulscd in several 
attiick.s hy General Beauvegaitl, witli heavy loss. 
Po]..{ 1890) 22,080. va y loss. 

Petersburg, See St PiiTr-RSTJuna. 

Pctmncld, a market-town of Hamnsliive, 20 i 
miles NKL. of Portsmouth by rail. Till J 832 it 
jetumed^two nieiiibers, and tlien till laSo one. 

. Pt’ter’s-iieiiec [doiuriim S. Tetri), tiic name 

feiven to a trilmte offered to tbu Itonmn noutilf iu 
leverenco of the memory of ,St Peter. From an 
early peiiml tiio Unman see bad been ricldy en¬ 
dowed; hut tlio (ir.sfc idea of an annual tribute 
came from Aiiglu-Hnvou Eugl.uid. It ia ascribed 
by some to Illy. (721 A.n ), king of Wessex, bv 
othera to Ollh, of Dforoia, and by Lingard to Alfreil 
Hie Great. It was extended Lo Ireland by Hom y 
11. i ho bribiito consisted in tbu payment of a .‘silver 
jienny by every family possessing land or cattle of 

liie year y value of 30 pence, and it was cullecU'd 
cluriiig the five weeks Ijobween Sb Peter’s and ,Sb 
laiils Day and August 1. Tlio tax. also called 
Home-.scot vanod greall.v in amoimb, hut continued 
to he paid witli intervals till the reigi, of Henry 
Vc T?-'' VII. It svas sought, lo establish 

ic for France; .nul traces of a similar Davnionl; 
iqinear also in Denmark, Sweden, Nonvay, and 
J ohunl Tlus tribute dillcred from the naymeuts of 
tlio fcmlatory ]ciug(lom.s, such ns Naples, Aia'mn 
and Eiig and under the reimi of John/ The tribute 
pmctically ceaseif at the rtefcnnmtioii, The popo 
having sullered a considerable diinimition of ilia 
own roveniio since the revolution of 1848, an cllbib 
Ma-sinotle in several parts of Europe to revive tlie 
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r ’mcnb of Peter’s-peneo, not as a tribute lint 
tli 0 coilccLion of freo-wiU oftcnn^ In aoine 
coiinti'ios it lias been very snccessfiil; and nuce 
tlie total annexation of tlie Papal States to tlio 
kingdom of Italy the tribute Iia'i been ]ai;gel 3 ’’ 
increasod in Franco, lielginin, England, and Ire¬ 
land. In 1877, on occasion of tlie jubilee of Pius 
IX., the payment ainonnled to £000,000. 

Pctci* tlic Hermit] the apostle of tbo firat 
crn.sade, was of gentle birth, and a native of 
Amiens, where he -wus bmm about tho middle of 
the 11th eentnvy. He served some time as a soldier, 
becamo a monk, and is usually said to have made a 
pilgrimage to tlie Holy Land before 1004, when be 
negan the preaoliing campaign which was to render 
bim famous, and leave sumi a mark on history, 
ilut it should lio noted tliat Hageiiiiie^'cr in liia 
monograph Peter der Eronila jl880) denies tiiat 
Peter was over in Palestine till lie went with the 
erv\sadov«, and assevts that the sclieuie of a crusade 
originated witli tho pojic, nob uibli the hermit. 
The article CiiU.SAniia gives an account^ of lim 
tircacliing, its rcauUa, and of poor Peter’s faint- 
lioavted attempt at desertion during tbo siege of 
Antioch. After the end of the crusade lio rebtmicd 
to Europe, and fouiide<l a monastery at Huy in tlie 
Low Couutvios, where Ue died, 7th July 1116. His 
remains wore translated to Rome in 163-L 
Petev tUc Wild Boy was found lu July 17*24 
ill a wood near Ilamoln in Hanover; 'ho was walk- 
lug on his Jiands and feet, climbing up trees like a 
! aquirrol, and feeding upon grass and moss of treos.' 
Ilo wna taken to CToorge I., brought over by bim 
to England in 1720, and placed under tho care of 
tho oSobmtod Di' Arbutlinot, wJio Jiad him ban- 
tifiod ‘ Peter.’ He was fond of uuieic, but could 
novQi'he taught to articnlato move than ‘KlSho,’ 
■Qiti C’a,’ and 'Hem Hen,' for ‘King Cieoigc,’ 
‘Quoon Caroline,’ and ‘Torn Fen’—the lost a 
Ilertfordsliiro farmer with wliom lie lived aftor 


brass collav inscvibecl * i etcr the >vu<i uoy, uroau- 
way Farm, lierlcliauipstcad.’ LonI MonboJtIo 
visited liini In 17S2, aiul in ids Anctatl Mettwh^sies 
de.scribe.s him as only 5 feet 3 incliCH higli, now 
almnt aovenby years of age, quite tirmo, beanlcd, 
and fresh and lienltliy, But on the farmer’s deativ 
Peter took to his bed, refused food, and in a few 
days died, February 1786. Sec Notes and Queries 
lor Util October J881. and works tbero cited. 

Pctcvwavrtciil* one of the strongest fortresses 
ill tho Austrian dominions, is sitUAted in ft inarslij', 
niihoaltliv locality on the right bank of thoEaniibe, 
44 mile.? by rail NW. of Bemrado, and is connected 
with Nousatz opposite by a oridgoof boats. Pop- 
of town, 3003. The mo.st ancient part of tlm 
dofencc-s, the Upper Fortress, is situated on a rock 
of Hovpculiue, wiiloh on three sidiw rises obruptly 
from tlio plain, Tho furtross was held by tho 
Tiirk.s from 1620 to 1087. In 1088 the fortifications 
wove lilown ui> by tlie imporialists, ond tho^ town 
was soon after burned to tlio ground by the Turks; 
hut at t)ie peace of P/wsoroiritz f 1718; it remninejl 
in the possession of tlic eiiiperor. Here, on 10th 
Angviat 1710, Prince Eugene obtained a great 
vicbniy over tho Graiul Vizier Ali. Tho Hnn- 
garians u’era compelled to yield the fortress to tho 
! Austrians in Seplomber 1840. 

rctiolc. SeoLiUF, f 

p4jtioii dc Vlllcnciivc, Ji5k6m!e, n prominent 
figure in the Froncli liovoliition, was the son of a 
nrocureur at Chartres, and woo born there m 17p- 
lie was practising as an advocate in his native city 
whfcn he was elected in 1789 ita deputy to tlic J'icre 
Eiiit, An ardent ropnhlican ami Ihienb speaker, 
he q_iUQkJy hecttriio popular, alfcliough essontiaBy 


wiiidj-, verhase, and of metliocre iindeistnnding. 
Tie was a proniineut nicmhei'of tlie Jacobin Club, 
and as ‘Potion the Virtuous’ became a great ally 
of ‘ llolicspicrrc tlie lucovvuptihle.’ He wa.=i sent 
nJoDg- with JJiUTiave and lyfttowr-lri.'inbonrg to hriii}' 
hack the fugitive royal family from A'arcnnes, ami 
in the execution of this comiiiission lie acted in a 
Liiitftl and unfeeling manner, He aftenvavds advo- 
catcil the deposition of the king, and the np]'oint- 
iiicnt of a popularly elected i cgency, and along with 
P.ohcsi«cne reuciverl, 30th Septembev \ 70 l, tiio 
lionour.s of a civic crown. On the 14tli ofMoveni- 
her ho WM elected mayor of Paris in Bailly’s stead, 
the court favouring his election to pioveiu tliat of 
Lafayette. The invasion of tho Tiiilerio.s by the 
mol) and the atrocious Scptcinher nm.s.saci'c.s both 
foil witliin his year of oliicc, He became tho first 
jwesidenbof the Convention, and was made ridicu¬ 
lous as ‘roi Potion’ tiirmigh Manuel's pvopo.sal to 
give tho president thosnino aiithorily ns the presi¬ 
dent of tlie United Stales. On the triumpli of the 
Terrorists PMioii'fi popularity declined, and ho 
oast ill his hit mure amt nmre with the Liirondists, 
having heconiOft/miffHi? of Madame Boland's jnfo?/. 
Like tlicm ho voted at tJie king's trial for death, but 
with delay of execution and ajipeal to the pcojdc. 
Ho was elected to llio first committee of general 
defence in Mareli 1703, and on 12tli Ajiril bo lioadcd 
the fatol because unsuccessful attack on Hohes- 
pierre. Proscribed among tho twenty-two, on the 
2d of June, lio escaped to Caow, ami on the fniliue 
o( the aUenmt to wake armed oppositiou agaiuat 
the Convention iled to tlio Gironde with Gumlet, 
Buzot, Barbm-onx, Salle, ami Louvet, and li{d in n 
grotto nt St Emilioji. At lengtli they were tracked 
and obliged to flee. TJic hodies of P<i(ion and 
Ihizot were found in a cornfield, partly tlovoured 
lij' wolves. They were sujrposcd to liavs died by 
ttioit own howK 

Hifl Oit'vrct fill 3 vols. (1702). See J, J. Bcgntmlt- 
Waiin’a hyper-oiilogistio Ills (1702); C. A. Dnuban’s 
A/imeires htAdUs JlSOB)-, anil 0, Vfttel'a ChorhiU 
Cordu!/ el /« Qironains {3 vela. 1872), 

Petition, ft siipplicfttioo _preferred torque 


of J'livliamcnt for the lerlrc.s.s of grievances is a 
fundmuciilal prineiplo of tiio Britisli eoiisiitution, 
and lias been excreibcd from I’oiy early times. The 


Judicial rather than legiHlntive. Iho earlier peti¬ 
tions were genevally mUlrcRSacd to the House of 
Lords; tho luactico of petitioning the House of 
Coninions first hecamo frequent m tliQ reign of 
Hemy IV. Since the Revolution of 1688 the 
pracuce lifts liecn gradually introduced of petition- 
jug poi'Iiamojit, not bo miicl) for the reche-Bs of 
Bpccilic grievances, os regarding general questions 
of wubUc policy, Piititionsi must be in preper f'lvui 
and respectful in Jnnguage; and there arc cases 
where iictitioim to tho House of CDiniiions will only 
he rcccivetl If rccominoiided by tho crown, as where 
an advance of public money, the rclinqnbjluneiit of 
debts due to the crown, or coiniicnHation fur losses 
out of the public funds is prayed for. A petition 
must, in ordinary ca-BCS, be pvcacnlcaby a luembuv 
of tile H*)wso to whicli it is addressed. Tho system 
is, however, not without its disadvantages, a.s when 
the attempt is made to over-rule the courts of law 
by popular agitation—vast nnmbei'S of petitions 
being presented on liehali of imudevere convioteu 
after fair t'ial. For olocbhm uotitiouH, see PaUMA- 
MBST, S'ol. VII. p. 775, The memstev Cliartmt 
potiliou of 1848 claimed to bear six million sigjm- 
turca. In the five years ending 1842 the number 
of pctiliona presenlccl to tlie House of Commons 
was 70,073; in the fivo years ending 1872, 101,573; 



(j4 petition of right 

in the Tfi£i.« isT.I-yj, l‘J3,rt70. Ill one yenr(lS75) 
tliei'u wGio nH mnnv siffUftl liy 3,038,070 

lier,-on:<. Uii llm otlicr liniul, tlic yi-nr 1889 ino- 
iliicc'i only S317 I'Clilii'n'*. , 

hi tlic UnitG'l SU^.tG^ tlio of ‘he peoj.lc to 

iiC'titioii uovGiiuiiGiit ii.vjiit'-sly Kecnieil uy tlic 
I'vwt AuiQn.lrucut of tlie CoH^titntion, wid i-s 
tlifiif)ii"Mv intorwoveii with the iilefts mhI usages 
of the nation—nltlioiij-'li, dniiii't the contlicts on 
i‘!a\u'ivy, it ^vas Kro|vc,it that jicdtious reJatiiiR to 
t^in.^•el•v OT the alHjliti'in tlieveof shouhl lie Iai‘1 on 
the talile witlioiit lieiiij,' piinteil or roa«l, anti flnally 
that Midi petition .slioiiltl nob l>c received at aU. 

PefRfoii of Rifflitj fi ileclaiafloii of certain 
li^'hts amt {iiivileyoit of tlio wntgeeb otitaineil from 
Ivni;f ciiailes 1. in IJa tliiril jiavJiament'—the liisfc 
ptatiitoiy vG^tiiclioii of the powers of the crov'ii 
since the nreossiini of die T/itlor ilynasty. _ It WTia 
so oulloil liecausc tlic Couunons atatiid tlieiv gfiov- 
ances in the funn of a iietilioii, vefnsing to accord 
llie Huijpliei till its inayer grunted. Tlic 
petition iii'ofo>«es tij he a lucre conidioiation ami 
CNiilniuition of tlio nticionb constUution of tlic 
kiiigdoiti 5 and after icoitiiig vaiionsi sintiitcs that 
recoj/iiisu till! rights contended f*»i\ jnays 'that 
no man be conipelleil to mixho or yield nny Ijift, 
loan, hciievolenec!, (ux, orsiicli lilvOcliAige. M'itliout 
ciiuuium consent by act of pnrlianicnt; that non© 

110 called uii'Jii to make answer for rcfnsnl b© to 

do; that freemen be inipiisoiicd or detAincd only 
bv the lasvof the bind, or hyilne I'mcess of Jaw, 
alul not by the Idiig’s special connimnd, without 
any clinigo; that peisonH he not compelled to 
receive Boldlcvs amt lUMiticvs into Ihciv liimscs 
ngahiab tlio livwh and enstouw of the realm: that 
comiiiiasioiiH for inofccdiug hy martial Jaw bo re¬ 
voked.' Tlio kins al hist chided Uic \>cUtioii, 
evprcesing in gniicitil tomis his wish that right 
Bhniild bo dojiQ according to the laws, and that liia 
Mibjooi? ahonid havo no reason to couipinin of 
Wrongs ov oi)|ircssifltis: but at length, on ]>o(h 
lloneos of railiatiiont insisting on ft fnllor answer, 
he gave an iiiir|iialliicd (is>.c-iu on tite ‘2Gili of Juno 
1G2S. The text of the I’etitien wilt_ be fomnl most 
coinoniotifly in ftnrdiner’s Cou.itilitlwufU Dticii- 
iii'jiits (if tliC I'ui'iliin 20'i9-00 (1889). 

Sec alid Ms Ilislori/ of EnfjUtndt vi. 274-,‘109. 

Pctitlo Friliolpll t ‘ ft begging of the )»iinci»lc 
Or fjiiesLion’) is the namo given in Logic to tiint 
siiccLes of vicious roasoniiig in which the proposi- 
timi to he proved is itself n‘->Hmed in the prcinIscB 
Ilf the syilogifiiii. 

Petdfi, SANfioT!, Jliiiigaiiftii poet, was Imu on | 
ist .Iiimiaiy 1S2:) the son of abiitciier, ftt Kls-Khvos, 

111 the county of I’csfli, and after school-days was 
Micco-^^ively iictnr, Soldier, and literary hack. Ilm 
Jiv't ]>oom, pulili'hiid in 1812, was followeil hy a 
viiliniiein ISi-I wJiicIi secured his fame as a peek 
Ho ililigi’iUlv studied Ocniiaii, French, and English, 
tiaiislatcd Sliokospoiiio’s Cwivlatnis, Imt in 1848 
llncw hiinself lieavlUy into the levolutioiian'caii-se, 
writing iintneroiifi popiilflv war-simg». He fell hi tJie 
buttle utrtchiiss1iTirgtSeHeHv,-ir), 3lHt July 1819; but 
it was lung bolicvod liv llie llitnganaim tliab he had 
c>enpc(l| and would voappi'or. His lyrical poetry 
hie.'iKH coiupletely with the old iicdanliij style till 
tlicn in vtigiie, uii J, warm with huinan ami national 
feeling, begun a new epoch in Hiingiuiuii literatiii'e. 
Tiic iii-st Collected oditimi of his poemH npiicarcd in 
1874 ! selections linro been tmnsJntcd into L'ng]i^ll 
hy Tbiwiing and ntliur-', Tlieve nre lives by Opitz 
(iSCS) mill Fincher I1.S8S). 

Petl'a (the fbeeU cqiihaTciit of tho Hcb. SEI.A, 
liolii names sigiiifviiig ‘Hock’), anciently the 
strnnoliold uinl treasure-city of the Nab,ata'a»s | 
w.iH situated jii the "‘desert of Edom’ in 
noitlicm Arabiii, near the points of iutei'secthm 


PETRARCH 

I of f»reatcftrfti-nn io»tesfj™ftR^J">y''^> 

' and the Persian Gulf, four (la>-.s’ jounioy from the 
Mediterranean anil five from the Hud Sea. It was 
appiuaclicd by a cliasin or lavinc, wliirli in sonic 
I places is only 12 feet wide, while tlie rocky wiula 
I of red sandstone tosvor more than 100 feet above. 
Along this ravine are the nmst famous niiii of 
I’eLrft, the Khiiana or ' trensiuy of Fhaiaoli,’ and a 
theatre, both shaped out of the solid walls. All 
along tlio face of the rocks that overlook tho 
I valley arc rows of cave-dwellings liewii out of tiio 
I solid stone, and ornamented with facade.?. The 



Itock Teiuido at Potra; El Khusna, 

floor of tho valley, about two mile.? across, is 
strott'fi with i-iiimJ. Tlic earJiu.sfc name was piol). 
ably Rfkein; hence I’etra lias been ideniilied with 
KiidtHh Ihiriiea, ami as the place where Moxe.s 
stnicU the rock bo that flowed out, The 

little strenin that dc.-^cends the mvinc, Joiring 
cuKtwftixls, liRs its origin in a sming culled at tho 
prcsiciit day tho Foimtiun of Mosu.y. I’eLrft was 
captured by the lloimuiH in tOJ a.i)., ami lliurcaflcr 
decayed, its place as a commercinl coiiLro being 
iakcii by Palmyra (q.v,). NovurtliolcRs it con¬ 
tinued to exist ns a lown ; most of Lliu niinod 
t'diliee-s belong probaidy Lo tlio hast cciitiny of it.s 
decay.—It is from I’ctm. and nob fiom tlic CJrcck 
woffi/arffvf, that Araiija Poti fcft gets its name, 

See He Luyiics, <f’/i’,vi/furfr(('on(1875); baliovdo 

' and Hiiinnt, Ambic Petrie. {1830-3J); Palmor, Dena-l of 
the A’.co'hi* (1871); ,*?tati!oy, Simii iinil J'ulcetiiic (IStjO); 
luul otlior works cited at KOOM. 

PctPUrcIii. l''l•anct^^!Co Petravea, one of tlio 
carlicj-t and greate.st of modern lyric poets, was llio 
son of a Flm-oatino notary, Putvacco (dinuuutivo 
of Peter) di Messer Parenzo, the name of Francesco 
Pelrarea. by which tlio poet iH kiuiwn being tho 
Latinised form of Francesco di PeUticco—viz. 
Francis of Peter. Petrarch’s father was exiled 
froiii Floroiieo (1302) along with I)auLc dining the 
stnigglcM between the two factions of tlio liianchi 
and Jfori, wliuii the latter party obtained tlicuppor- 
liaiifl. lie took refuge ivilli Ids family in Arezzo, 
where, on Hie 20th July 1304, Francesco was bom. 















PETRARCH 


The poet’s infancy wtis passed in Tuscany until 
1312, wlieii Ids father deteriniiied to go to Avignon, 
whifclici' the papal court liad lately lieou trans¬ 
ferred. Tlieie niul in the neighi)ouring small 
town of Carpentras Petrarch's .studies began, and 
wore continued later at Montpellier and fiologna. 
Ills father intended him to enter the legal pro¬ 
fession j hilt inateacl of jurisprudence ho devoted 
himself with enthusiasm to thestudvof thecinssica, 
his favoiii'itc authors, on whoso style he afterwanis 
strove to model his own, being Cicero ami Virgil. 
It was only later in life that he tried to leam 
Ch eek, in which iio never attained to any proficiency. 
After Ids fablier’s deabli, wliom Ids brother did not 
lung survive, Petrarch returned to Avignon (1320). 
As was tlie cnatoin of the time, more csjiecially at 
the papal court, ho and tliab bi-other Glicmrilo, 
being without means, became ceclc3iastic.a; but 
Praucesen never took lioly orders. His chief 
source of income became the small bencliccs con¬ 
ferred on him by ld.s many powerful patrons; but 
in after-life he refiiaed Idgher preferment, declining 
c\’on the inuch-eo\'obed jmsb of papal secretary, 
mtlior tlian coinproudse his independence. Petrarch 
is vo]K)rtod to have been a hondaomo yonng man 
of wuiidng manners, fond of lich clothmg and all 
tho ronnoniGuts of courb-lifo. Ib was at tlds poriod 
of his life that ho lirsb saw Laura, tho lady whoso 
namo ho was bo inimovtaliso in Ids lyrics, and who 
iiisidred Idin with a passion which hits become pro- 
veruial for its constancy and purity. TJie meeting 
took placo on April 6i 1327, in tlic oliurch of St 
Clara at Avignon. Tiiis date, as well as that of 
Laura’s death on the same day in the year 1348, 
stands recorded by Potrarcli’a own liand on tho 
fly-leaf of Ids Vircil, now niiiong.st tho treasuro-s of 
the Ambrosian Luivai y at Lilian. Tlio identity of 
Laura lias been a subject of much disensaion, tho 
most gencrnlly accciitod hypothesis is tliat of tho 
Abb6 do Sado, wlio idoutffied tho poet’s love, on 
somowliat sloiulcr evidunce, with a moniber of Ido 
own family, Laurc do Novea, niarriorl in 1325 to 
A Hugo do Sado; slie bccamo tlic motbor of uloven 
cliildron, and died in April 1343. U was also at 
this time tliat Putrarch’H iriemlHhii) began with 
tliG powerful Homan family of the t'olonnos, and 
especially witli Jacopo Coloima, Hishop of Loinboz. 

Tho dawn of the new birth of letters and art 
wliicli ivaa to ilhimiiio the following century was 
already altering the status of tlie iioot and artist, 
and as tlie fame of Potrarcli’s loanuiig ami genius 
grew his position became one of impreccdonted 
consideration. His presence at their courts was 
competed for by the most jiowerfnl sovereigns of 
tho day, and sucii ivas tho exceptional position he 
enjoyed that lie lias said of himself that ywincca 
had lived witli him, not ho uitli princes. Ills 
chief patrons were Pone Clement VI., the Einjicror 
Charles IV., King Robert of Naples, the Viacoiitis 
of lililan, Jacopo da Carrara, Lord of i^odna, Azzo 
da Correggio, Lord of Parma; in Venice the senate 
bestowed a palace on him in return for hi« promiso 
to leave that town Ids library; Florence o/Tored 
lum the restoration of tlie conliscalcd possc-ssioiis 
of ids family if lie would reside there, and in 
Arezzo fciic house wlrern lie u’as born wns held ns a 
sanctuary. Wlion weaiied hy court-life he sought 
retii'ciiiont and rjuiebiii his country-house nt Vnu- 
chise, near Avignon. He travelled repeatedly in 
France, Gortimny, and Flaiuler.s, wherever ho went 
scarcldng diligently for maiin8cript.s t-o enricli bis 
collection. He mailc some valuahle bibliographical 
discoveries, finding in Liege two now orations of 
Cicoro, in Verona a collection of letters of tho 
same writer, and in Florence a tlion iniknown 
Institution of Quintilian’s. In the cosmopolitan 
society of tlie papal court Petraich became ac¬ 
quainted 'vith learned men of all countries, whom 


he interasted in his unwearied searcli for valuable 
mnnuscripta The example <ivcii by Pctraicli in 
his loving preservation of books probably gave the 
liret incentivo to tlio collection of niamiscrijits 
which Lore such rich fuiits in tlio following century. 
Ihit the nio.st glorious moment of Petrarcli'.s 
hononred career was when, invited by tlic senate 
of Home on Ea.stcr Sunday, 1341, he ascended the 
cnpitol clml in the robes of Id.s friend and ardent 
admirer, llolicrt of Anjou, king of Naples, and 
there, after delivering an oration on poetry and tlie 
sigiiilicance of the Jaurol, he was crowned pnot- 
laureato aiiiiil tlie acclatiiRtion.s of tliousonds. 
After this {tagan corenmny he wont to leave Jits 
crown on tlie altar of St Peter's. In 1 S.'irl, after the 
death of his beloved Laura and liisfiientl Cardinal 
Coloima, lie left Avignon for ever, disgusted witli 
the corruption and vice of the jiapal court. The 
rcioainiiig yeans of liLsinibiant liie wero passed in 
variou-s towns of Nurthern Italy, and in tlie letiic- 
inciit of a coiintiy'-houso at Arquh, near Padua, tlie 
only one of Ids ninny habitations still in exlsteneo. 
There, tenderly cared for by Ins natural rlnnglitcr, 
France-soa, miu her husband, and occupied to tlie 
last in his favourite studies, lie quietly ended his 
life, 18lh July 1374. 

I’etrarch moy bo considered ns the carlie.'sb of 
the great lumiaiust.s of, the Ilennissanco and the 
fouiulcr of mudern classic culture. His passionate 
admiration for antiquity and the classic authorswas 
no longer that of Dantcnmltiicearllor writers, whose 
erudition wns incorporated ivith the feelings and 
necils of their own time and stamped witli their 
own imlividualitv. The more coiuoiuplativc and 
less original mind of Pctraicli lent itself lutlier to 
an entire withdrawal from and disdain for all that 
later times had produced, and his constant effort 
was to Imilatc as closclj’a.s possible the modes of 
thoiiglit and expression of tlie great Latin writers. 
Ho attained to a anrjirising purity of .style In liis 
Latin works, and the admiration wliicli these wi-it- 
jugs c.vcltcd in his contomporarios was boundlefis. 
Petrarch Iiiiimelf ciiicJly founded Jils claim to 
iiosthuuious fame on bis, epic poem Afi'ku, the 
iicro of which is Scipio AfHcanus, and ids historical 
work in proso, Dc Vir>s Itluslrihus, a series of 
biographies of classical colobrilics. His other ini- 
portaiit Latin works arc the eclogues luid epistles 
in verse; and in prose tho dialogues, Dc CoutemntH 
MumU ami Secretum, and the treatises Dc Otio 
Religiosorum (written while lislting his brother, 
who had joinwl a Carthusian biotlierliood) and 
Dc Vita Solitaria (written ab Vaucluse); and 
particularly important for historical and Ijio- 
gmpiiical purposes is the numerous colloctiou of 
rcUcrs divided into Ftniu'h'rtrcs, h'co'tcc, j'lri I’cterw 
IKiislt'es, Senites, and SincTitido. 

Pctraixjh wa.s an ardent patriot, but lie had little 

K actical inlhiciico on the political life of Ids lime. 

is ideas woio tho.se of a poet, and not of a 
atatesnmn. However great Ins merits a.s patriot 
or student, his name would be little remembered 
now; it is hy bis lyrics alone tliat his fame has 
lasted for nearly six cctitmiea. His title-deed.? to 
fame are in Ids Ckinzonieiic, in the sonnets, iimdri- 
gals, and songs written in Italian, almost all in¬ 
spired by his unrequited passion for Laura, and in 
which tho charnotor of tlie man and the reality of 
a ntroug seiitimcnt find their expression. The 
history of Petrarch’s loi’o presents few incidents; 
its enUre inteixwt is psychological. In these ]ioem8 
we sec tho picture ot a Iiuiiian soul in all its 
contradictions, pains, and struggles. Such self- 
nnalysia was unknown in medinival wnters, and 
Petrarch has thoreforo been called the first modern 
wan. His lost work was an allegorical poem in 
‘terzino,’ I Trionfi (‘Triumphs’), also in Italian, 
and in of unequal merit, the only remarkable 
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l-:i>Nit”us tliO'O nliii'li irfi'r to Hio liPginJiing 

of tlic iinot’M ]()ve (‘Ti’iiiiiijtli of Love’) imd to 
I^fvnra’s iltath ('Tnuiiip!i of Deatli’). Few of 
l\‘tvavc!t'8 lyvio.-i t\oat of oUiev stilijects, Imt- 
tlie.^o few arc Eluec of liis Illicit efforts— 
0110, Iho faiiiiMis ad'li’Oss to )iis country {Ttalia 
min), in wliicli he reinnnclie-s tlie Italuin priucea 
for (Iieir ili"-0nMl(i]is, hikI furcalHiig to Lheiv niil Ilia 
iiicvccnury ' luwhaiianj- ’ '■vim vore tlie scourge of 
Italy, wonh icjit.xtctl Ijy JIftchiavelli In liiapriJice, 
a ooJitiny niiil a lialf later, and in oiir own ilaj* 
in the stniggle for fieedoiii itoiii Austria; the 
HL’Cfiml {Sjiivio (Itniil), wliioh some coimiientators 
cotiiaider to hej athhessed to the young Coloiiiin, 
and otiiois to the faTnoiis Cola ffi Rienzi, Arhose 
wild attonii't to icsiif<citiile the iincient forms of 
re|iirb)icaii frovcriiiiient in Home imd fired Peliwch 
with ciitliii>i!iftiii j and the tlihd {O AsmtUttn in 
Ciif JiCuOi. e Ildla Auitint)^ addrcsJ-ecI tonio fiiciid 
.lacoi'o Colmma, to incite him to join fche cruanilu 
of IMiiliiiof rrixncc agaiii'ifc the inlulelK. I'ctrarch 
was in coiislant eoiresiifiiidenoe with Inn great 
coiiteiniioniiy, (liovaniii Roccaccio {Lettere di Jioc- 
C((a-in, ed. hy Cwaggiiii, I'loj-enct*. 1877 ). ami 
tianslateit into Latin his friend’s talc of Paticiil 
Oilsehla (/A Ohcditnliu ucFuh PawtVt). OJmiicor 
alludes to tliis whoii lie says of his Clerk’s Talc: 

Leriicd at raUowo pfo W'»xlhycl<“rk', 

Frauiic^js r<irark, tlio tsnn-nt n-mio, 
xliiihn; llilitk-rk. xviiuM-ivUim-ikuBwctu 
Aimiiiilurd &1 llallle uf t>oc(r>«. 


a]>]>firent walking on the water, the Jightnoss of its 
hmly enahling it to slom wp and down the waves, 
Wen in a storm, witli only ciioiigli motion of tlic 
AriiigH to keep the feet troin sinking under the 
surface* llecaiise of its frcQucnt ocennenee hufore 
or (luring stormy woatliev, wlicn tlic molluscs anil 
other animals upon wliieh it feeds are dvivcu to the 
surface, am! j*o.ssibly also hccanse of its blackness, 
it is regarded by sailors as a bird of evil omen. 




•itaj, and jjaro sinco goiig thiyi^li mawueraWc 
with or without Miiiiiictttaiy. Tlio luost rclinbic U that 
of Jfsraand (Padua, 1810, dto); his text Is used bv 
Jxornrdi for Ii(a iuninrtnnt edition and coiiimonUry 
'^1 j i vt-rrintcd. The letters have Jiccii 

edited by Fraoassettl, and iwrtly traiiHlaled into Italian, 
o ' L* coiiiiueutary (riorciico, IWO-Kl-CO). 

Woo tne Abbo do Sade, MimairesiU Vckmrwie (1704); 
Jlunero, Pttmnjiie (1|5<18); Koevting, i'etruvena jleixn 
loW hfr/c(187«)i tlio little inonoKinjdi by Ileniyliccvo 
Fnlieituehc Libratur (BcrUii, 
ISSe); BnrtoJi, Lillcmlitni IltilUinii IHorcnce. 1884) • 
Re Sanctis, .9/y/o sul Petninn (Jfftidei, ISC'J); ZuiMbim, 
Siiiiin jiii Fetvarcci (Naples, 187«}; Voigb, Witderlc- 
f 6 oi«ji <7 «ed cUiisischen Alf(WAii»ia (Itorlin: ‘id ed 1880) • 
and aymonds, litnaiasmcc fil Itul^ {WO -SOi 

Tclre, an EnglisU Catholic (jwmly. descendud 
rroin Ssir 1\ illiftm i>etro, fiecretary of state in the 
, of Henry Vlfl., Eilwanl. Mary, and Eliza. 

' iiotablo memhov was Edwiu-d 

Ictie rite rloyiit (IC 31 - 09 ), wlio sliareil tlic can- 
ti\ ity of iii8 kitvsmaH 1 ,ok( I'etve in the Tower in 
eoiiiiectioii with Oates’s ‘Popish Plot,' b„t relwuscd 
isv JHiues II. pat ill the I’rivy-coHncil. He was 
ftiJliorreil as JiuncB’s evil gcniiw. nml e-scapinK at 
tlie licvtdiitmii became lector of St Oiner, 

{/'/i^crf/rovVO. a genus of .sea-hiids of 
the fiiniily Puicellaviiilii', which includes tlio olba- 
tfo^G.s 8hcar«a(ci> fnlnim.s, and petrels proper, 
am IS n liyd to t ie gulls (Laridjc). The true 
jii. kols, of Avliich llicre aie elglifeen widely dis- 
i: w® a;^^loug-winge.rbirds of pmveihil 

ll|„l jt, the tail vs broad and of luediniii length • the 

.1 VI ^ “"ri ''lender, and the 

lubt’- ikc no.stuih are sot close togdher. 'riicv are 
^tric'tly oceanic, and visit coasts and islands oiilv 
hnjjeediuy i.uij)o,so.s, Tlie beHt-known sisioios fs 

or Mother*CWs 
I cktn (,j. I. wJucIt jri ficiucely faiger than a lurk 
urn IS llie smallest web footed bird known. The head 
‘'V^,*^ootyd>lac c, the Wi»y.s black, witli 


SUMiiiy Petal {ProitllHr'iiipvldijica). 

Us llCHh is so oily that the Paroo iHlandova, i(i la 
Saul, dmw a wick thrnngli tlio body to make tv 
lamp. .See Pulmap. 

,^PcU*I»I"'i;ri?ntius,S wedish Keformev, was born 
afc Orebro in 1109, studied under Luthov at "VVitton- 
uergj was liiftde brofcRsnr of Tbeoloffy ab "Upsala, 
ami in 1531 first lWe.slant Avchbi-shoi) of Ujisahv, 
and died 111 I57.T Along wit)i Jjjs hrotliei’ Okiw 
he was cliiclly iiistrinncntal in ooiiverting Sweden 
w) the llciorincil doctrineH, ami witli liiin super- 
intended the translation of the liiblo into 
.vredisli (Id-ll), a work tliat also helped to 
l.ix the Jaiigimgo—His brother Onaus, born at 
Orebro in M97, died ab Stockholm In 1552, gained, 
a few yoaifl after lii.s letnvn (1519) from WfUen- 
mg. tlie car of Uistavus Vasa, wlio cailed him to 
tuc wipitaj tojnoacli the now (loctiincs, and even- 
tiially made him (1531) eliancollor of the kingdom, 
ilii-s post lie resigned in 1539, and siiont the resb 
of Ins life as fust po-stor of .Stockliolim IIo was 
a man ol hold tempei ament, groat activitv, and 
powerKil eloquence, and left hcvcral ivories, iiielud- 
ing inomoira, a mystery-play, Jiymns, and contro¬ 
versial bracts. 

PcO'jc, Oeoiioe, a loarncd Irish arcliii'ologisfc, 
AVfts boiii at Dublin in Jiuiuaiy I7D(», son of a 
purliuit-paiiiter mini Abouleon. He studied ai fc, 
and hecamc fatuoua fov ids Ivish lamiaeapes, but 
gave Imm bho liegumuig the half of liis Ivoart to bis 
favoimto study. In J828 ho was sot over tlie 
short-lived fliitiquaiian and histmienJ eoebion of 
the Onlnancc Survey of Ireland, and in 1832 Jm 
iiccamc editin' of the D\ihlm i’ciuii/ /aio'iinf. He 
wru made LL.I). by Trinity College, Dublin, in 
18-17, received a Civil List jiension of T.iiOO in ]84!l 
and (lied Jannniy 17, 18GC. Petiiu'.s ndmirablo 
.&««(!/ on Uound Toiven leceh’cd tlio Irisli Aca- 
demp prize HI 1830. Iliomainsaworkof the vow 
greatest value, altliongh all anLittuaiies do not 
acHiept Us theory that tho round towcia rveic at 
once belfries and fculalices. Other writings me an 
Ajsfiy on ihi Military Architcctnve of Ireland fiiu\ 
fluff AnfifluiYicfl of I'co'ft i/edi. See tho 
study by A\ illiam Stokes (1SG8). 
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pi'ivaLely. His eivrlitj,Ht explorations bore fniit i>i bis 
^itomhcnr/e (IsaOj, uin] lie next buriieil his attention 
to the pyramids and temples of Gliizek (book, 18871, 
subsequently, ivitli the aid of tlie Egypt Exploration 
Puiul, to the niouiuls of Said.—tlie Scrijitui-c Zoav, 
tliu forgotten city of Nnukratis, Am, ami Defonneli. 
Hirt il/ci»ioiVs ou Tanis (18S5-891, on Knukvatis 
(JSHfj), ami on Tel el Hesy, the site of Ltuliisb 
(Palestine Exploration Pinid, 1891), me examples 
of tli'e most valuable wirk of their kind. 

Petrifaction, a name given to uii'anlc remains 
foiiiid in the strata of the earth, because they ni-e 
gciiorally more or less ininoraliaed or made into 
stone. The word has fallen I’ory iimcJi into disuse, 
lias’in^j given place to the terms Fossil (q.v.) mid 
Orgumc Eeniama, The name ]]etrifactioii i-i also 
loo.sely used of an object wliieh, from being expo.sed 

eovei'ctl with a cry.stalliuc depo.sit. See Fossil 
Frjiiii.ST, AVooD ( Pktuifiki)}. 

Pctro-Alcxaiulrovsk, the .seat of adminis¬ 
tration of the Amft.Haria district, is little more 
than a fort, and ia situated on the Lower Anift* 
Daria or Oxiis (q.v.), 30 miles E. of KJiiva. 

Pctrograirity is that braweU of gcolojjical 
science which deals iidtli vuclw viewed as aggregates 
of mineral matter. It is a study, thorefoj-e, tt'Jiich 
is carried on ehiclly iiuloors, its object being to 
nscortaln tlio nuneralogical composition, the testme, 
and other physical cfiuractei-s of i-ocks, for which 
various appliances au<l apparatus aro rcqtiiicil. 
Although pufcrogiajiliv is jnoporly only adescriplion 
of looks, It is liuiLlly possible to (describe rocks 
ivltlioub rofoieucG to fclielr geological relations and 
mode of origin, Hence by many geologists the 
term Petrology ia preferred as a name for tliis 
branch of bliuir scienoe, wliilc otiici-.s use Litliology 
in a situilnr sonso. Fur a general account of rocks 
from the point of view of tiieir origin, l•efc^•cncc may 
be made to tlie sectioti Petrology under Gkolouv. 

Pflti'ograpliers are hardly yet agicdl on any 
partlcnhir cla.s.silicatioii of vticks, not cortaiidy 
from olio want of materinla, for a very large 
ninnlier of so-called rock-species havelwon described. 
Bub in the case of bho crystalline igneous rocks 
so many gradatioiiK exist liotiveon one kind and 
another that the dulinitioii of rock-spccics is often 
vt'cy dillictilt. As caiefid descriptions nmltiply 
aiul comparisons are made it is probable that many 
of the igneous rocks whicli llomish at prc-scjit as 
species will conic to bo included as mere varieties 
of a few ii’ell niarkod types. 

f/i examining a rock the petrographor noto;^ /»mt 
tJio.se clmrncter.s which cun ho seen by tlie naked 
eye {macvoscopi'e v/uo'ctcftrn), such ns its stmelnic 
(whether cruxUtUine, vitreous, t.wHWKef, or eUntic, 
&c.)} its slate of aggregation or relative liardnW’S; 
it.s colour; its composition; imil siiecificgmvity— 
which may vary from O'Q aiuoug bfio bydro-carbou 
compouiurs to 3'1 among tlio basalts, the average 
spccilifi gravity of rocks in general being about 2'5 
or 11 little more. In the ease of many coawe- 
grained rocks, esjiccially tlmso Iwlonging t« the 
derivative division, it ia iiardly reiniwitc to go 
beyond a macroscopic examination. But when the 
rock ap])fiars to ho liouiogeiieouh it is neceasmy to 
•suliject it to clo.ser scrutiny. Thin sliises are there- 
fore prepared for iiiicvoscopic study, after which it 
is frequently found that tlio apparently smooth 
compact mass turns out to bo cmnposed wholly 
or largely either of cvy.stallinQ or of framiienlal 
niaturiala. Even in the case of roelca w’hich are 
manifestly crystalline, and the jnineml ingredipnb 
of which can he detornunecl nmoroscopically, it ia 
necessary tliiit a inicroacopic exnnuDation should 
be made. AA’’hen this is done the iticlc W'ill .some¬ 
times be sliown to contain minute crystalline 
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S ramdes and ory.-.tals, or small quantities of iion- 
ilForeutiated matter and glass whiob quite escape 
the unassisted eye. Tlie niiinito stnicturo of the 
various rnck-forming minerals is likewi.se invc-sti- 
gnted by iiiean-s of the inicroscojie, and the 
chemical changes which they may Inn e undergone 
ttiiice the tiiuc of their formation are caiefuUy 
studied. In this way much light has hcen tlnowh 
ua the geiie.'ii> of locks and the clianges which tliese 
have siiLscquently experienced. 

Of the iruncrals known to scienco coinparatively 
few’oi’c rock-formcrs i the larger munber of tlie.ie 
are practieally confined to tho igneous and .sclifs- 
tose rocks, very few entering into the forma, 
lion of the derivative clo-ss. Ti,c mineral con¬ 
stituents of the igneous rocks mo grouped as 
essential, uevessurtf or adventitiov.'}, and secondary. 
The essential itimetais are the inrKt iiuyortuut, jw 
it is upon their presence that the vaiimis specle.s of 
roeka depend. Accessory nuncrals are accidental 
iiigredieiiU, the prc-seiice or absence of which does 
not allect the spccUic charactor of a rock; if 
sn/lioicntly projuiuent or remarkable they nieieJy 
give rise to varieties. Sceiniilaiy minerals are the 
products of chemical clianges snUsequent to the 
fovmatioH of the »-ock in which tlioy occur—the 
essential and accc-'-riory mineiuls being or 

orifjinal coustitncMts. Among iJio moie importiint 
essential minevnis of iyneou^ rocks are quartz, 
felspar, ue)>bcluje, loncite, pyioxcuc, hovnblende, 
mica, and olivine. All these abo occur ns acces¬ 
sory ingredients, niul there are lerv many other 
adventitious minerals, )nit only the rollowing need 
benamcd—iirngnetite, ibnomte (nee Iron), apatite, 
schorl, titanite (spliciie), hnhync (nosoan), zircon, 
&c. Aniong.st the secondary minerals and decom¬ 
position pi-odiicta ill igneous rucks ave nimrCz, 
clialcedony, ealcite. oxides ol iron (see IHOX), 
zcolitc-s, upidoto, oUlorite, serpentine, grccn-eai tli, 
&e. The chief nrinoval constituents of ths iJc/iw- 
lose rocks arc tlio following : (Quartz, mien, felspar, 
talc, chlorite, lionihlendo, actiiiolito (see A.mmii- 
DOLE), onijdiacile, amnragditc, Less prominent in- 
grcdiciits are aiidalu.sito and c/naslolitc, staiirolitc, 
otlieUtc, kyanitc, magnetite, schork spbcnc, upl- 
dote, pyrite, K]*ccular iron, &c, The (letiviiliv& 
locks naviim beerr formed out of the debris of pre¬ 
existing rocK-iiiassca, whether igneous, schistose, or 
sedimentary, it is obvkms that they may contain 
many of tlio mineia];) already mentioned. Thus, 
there arc some s{Uiilstone.s cumposud of quartz, 
felsimr, and ndoa—the debris of gianite or 
gneiss. But mast of the minotalh w'bicb aipieous 
rocks Jiavc derived fiuin mystallino igocons and 
schistose rocks are more or_ le.'-a altered—the 
felspars aru kaoliiiiscd, tlio micas are reduced to 
noii-elostic scales or folia of a dull giay colour 
and much diminislKHl lustre, the pyroxenes, nmplii- 
boles, olivine, &e, are either unrecognisable or 
roprcsoiited by dcoomposition pi-ndiictb. Quartz, 
as niiglit have Ircoii onticipated, owing to its resist- 
mice to the cliemicftl action of water and itssiiiieriav 
Imixlucss, hi thu most common mineral constituent 
of derivative rocks. Tlio clay-rocks consist in largo 
niensui'O of tho insolublu TCoidtie of the vaiiims 
silicates of alumiita and tlio alkalio.s and alkaliuo 
eartlis, of which igneous ami sebistose rocks are so 
largely coinpo.scil. The readily .soluble and readily 
jirecipitatml luiuernls calcite, dolomite, rock-salt, 
and gypsum are also important rock-f-oi'niera_ in 
certain gixinpa of ilorivativ’e rocks. As binding 
niatciiala (i.e. tbo mineral cenionts which lioUl the 
grains of many RGiliinontary rocks togotlier) we 
have quartz, clialcucloiiy, ojiai, iIvc., ccileite, Jiaunn- 
tito, and liinonito (seo Inox J, doiuniite, sidei’ite, 
&c. Tlie i-oeks xvliich are mainly composed of 
organic debris necessarily consist chiefly of cal- 
cui-cOHs and cnvbnnaceons materials. 
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Fur liiiinnscH (if du'cniifjoii v<»cks iiuiy lie ^'i-oitpcd 
ill tlio tliiet’ follo'viny (HvjNioMH: (L) Igneous 
Uock^: (II.) Deiivfttive Pocks; nnd (III.) 
t'l'C Unct:?!. 

1. (r[.v.),—Op these theic arc bwo 

(*?) mnl {h)fi‘(tffinehUil ntclusfic. 

'J’fic vi-ystnUino seric-'- iiicfudca sciiii-ciyolanhic ami 
vUveiuis or glassy locks, soinc of tfie niore ini- 
lioitdiit cliaracteiH ‘if wliicli may be iinteiL The 
vjtr(jfiiis rocks ii~iinl(y coiilaiu crystalliteK jiml | 
iiiierolUe-j, nni) tlioj*' oilen shii’K* a.w\ * 

H|iliemlitic sfnictiii'cs. Some varieties are highly 
I.fivoiis and frotli-like (.-ee PUMICK). ofl^iers 
are move or less homogeimen'i, closely cenr\iaet, '' 
.Slid -mootli liko Ijottle-yhis.i; while "yet otliera : 
aie markedly iiuviibjiitic, n.smilly wUh ciystals 
of saiiidiiie (see Such vitveom r-ockn 

are most iismilly acidic (Le. highly silicuoiLs), 
hut basic glnsson arc also known. Tlie s.eini- 
crystalliuQ vuoks avc coin|ioseil of crygtalliuo 
miiiiuaU and glassy matter in very vavisrhle iiro- 
lifirtioiis. The crystalline iuKieilients often sliow 
minute inchiHioiifi ni other mineruls (rmfovnoiy/A?) 
or of glas!?, (.to,, wliieh have been caught uji while 
the crystal w.as giowiiig in its moUen magma. 
FiCfiueiitly also the ciy.xfab contain ininuto ravi. 
tics which iimy be empty or lllled with some )ir|ui<l 
or gas. The wholly ci'y.stnUine rocks contain of 
course no glass m* iiorudillWentiated matter. It is 
in tills oliiss nf rocks—many of which are of pin- 
tonic origin—Hiftt liouid cavities arc of most com¬ 
mon occiurenco in tim coiistltuent minerals. In 
the ininorals oi .Hoinl.cvysralline and crystalline 
rocks \vhich have boon oi uptod at or near the .sur¬ 
face licjiiul cavities ftt'e le.'s common. In vUreons, 
soiiii-cvvstalliiK*, ami ciystaUine locks alike the 
imnci'af Ingredients nn: not -uhlom dieposed in 
Imw or bands, Tliin is called Jluxion oi Jinithd 
structure—till* ingiedicius iiaviug avraiigcd them- 
BClyci in this nmniiev while the Igneous rock was 
Ihiid and in motion. Aliiioiigh not uiiknuw)i in 
some holfvcvywtalliiie vocks, it i* a htvncture wbicli 
is more charactorislic of the vitveous and semi- 
cry«tn)liiie rocks which have Itcen poured out at 
the earth’s surface as lavas. The appcaraucc of 
the original niiiicral coiisCituonts of many igneous 
rocks *5liowf* tiiat tliolv cvyntallisiUhm ciin'iiob liave 
I taken pliice contoiiuioraueously. In most casen it 
I can bo Hliown chut llioy belong to two .«*tago>* in the 
j coiisoliilntUm of the rock of which they form a part, 
liius. in many crystal lino and semi-crystallino rocks 
wo readily distingiiUli a or.v.stalHjie or semi-ervs- 
talliiic gioniid.inasa, scattered (liroiigh wjiicli oeimr 
larger crystals, many of whieli mav he broken and 
conodfd. TIichc bitter aro bolievod to have ervs- 
talti'inl while the iiioUen r«a‘k was siiU at a coii- 
i>idorabIe deptii below the >uiface. Afterwards, 
wiiL'ii the flniil iiia?-s was uoiued out at; or near tlic 
siuface, and oooloil inpinly. tlio snialler uiincraU 
aiid glas>y iii.TttL‘r of tlio gr«)fUii| iiift-s were formcil. 
Although two cla-.so oi mincials can be seen \ 
ioo-,t eieaviy in luek-. of a imchytoid and porplij’- j 
Iitic iisiicct, yet even in grauUi.hl rocks eihtcnce of 
two stages or oeriods of consolidation can often be 
dcieoted. The general cli/uacter o/ /mgmental \ 
igtmoiis rocks is discussed under AfiGnoMKitiTE 
lupK, ami lurtEOfs ItOLKj*. Most of the rock-s ' 
mentioned in tlie following tables have .seiiarato i 
iirtirlos fi‘-iigiied to them, ! 

((') TVh'coi's otic? CVysfciffi'jie ,S'e/-ii’s: 

aiorjte, v 

3. n.^rKs : n"uli?lu*e-lasnlt, leiicltc-hn«aU. 

ptente, 11icrzoHte, » 
S. Altfuek Ig.se'jv- R.jck-,: various strppntiiic-rocka J 


I (b) Frugmcutal or Claalic A'cr/c?; 

^ VoJcuihlC n{>i*IoiiU:Rit,>, VDirniili* liiocoln. tiilT; rolonnio sniul, 
aslics, (lust, blocks, lai>illi, .lucl I’ouibs. 

IT. Derivuiive Rovks. —A.s water 1ms played a 
> very prominent part in the formation of this great 
; divi-sioii of rocks, these are fregncntly’toi ined iwucmis 
‘ or sciUmeiitar!/. Sneli living the origin of by far 
\ the greater niiiiilicr, we find that they generally 
• (iccur ill la^-or.s or heds, Jieiicc the namo by udiich 
they are al,so widely \u\ow\\~sty(U!Jied rocks. 

; Home oi tlic iiiemlKJi-s ul this division, liowci ei'. are 
not of aqueous origin, while otlicus do not occur in 
’ IietK iJiit they arc all alike hi so far as the 
' materials of which they cnn«isb have been derived 
‘ by cpigeiie agents from the degradnfclon of pio- 
^ existing rocks, minerals, and organic bodies, 

t. On.wci. AND Sasii Ropk}); inck-ilebria nml lirccoia ; rain- 
wash and brlck'Cflilli; w.fl nnrl subsoil; aliiiii'lc nml emvol, 
coiiglniiicRito; wnnl, .s.'niilntmn;, and {.ill; Ri.'yu'ncUc, 

! i. Cf.tv Roc-Ks: kaiiliii, plm-clny, ili-i'clny. Iniclt-olny, ruHci’s 
tnnh boiiWor-cIny or fill, Mni, luii.Utoiin, /irtiilldcvims 
fifia(«, 

3. CALTAio.F.rs UwKs: limc-.stonft nml its nmny vnrli'UoH 
(fiucU r..ilc-»intcr, clmlk, culUc, mml, Cornl-iock, Ac.), 
u>* tiiimncsian liiiic.itoia’, 

•I. Inoji-Tsne Hovkw; UiMcnits, limiiinllti', Kitntliln Iron ore 
(•i|iliii-iii.<ii,l«ntc, lilackiviiiil irrmstoao), iiing)ii.tic Iron oro. 

6. ■Sii.acovx Iloi-Ks: siliceous dutor. Hint (dicrt, Jiorijst'iiic 
lydiau atone, ,|as|ier, Ac X trijjDli nnd rncDolij’ljiii oo?o, 

0. PiiosrnATic Hocka; honc-lucccins, gimuo, conrolltCB, 

7. OAMcoSAceoys RfaBs: iiavt, Ifisiilto, cr-;il «u<l its vnrluMps, 
niithraeite, oil-almk-, imttoh-iiiu, nsvimlt. 

***‘'‘^*^ dxovi': (inliydrlto, gyjiguin, nml roolc. 

III. SrUistouc Rucki .—The inove iiipresontativo 
rocks of this division arc uiovo or loss ovystallino 
nnd scldhtosc or foliated (see Foliation). Some, 
however, show faint truces cither of eryHlnJline or 
foliated structure i while otlicrs, although distinctly 
crystalline, are not (“oliistose, Again, some of tlio 
narks ore fragmental, will) more or less of sniier- 
induccd crystalline stnieture. Many NcliistiHo 
rocks are clearly of nietanmruhic origin. They nro 
nltereil igneoiw and dcrivafive roelcs. Tlio origin 
(>i othciH is Htill ohscuvo. Ftco Auvu/EaN Hvstkji, 
GEOt.oj.r. 

QMarlMtfck, halkHiiitn, acIiMdsc eoiiKloiiici'. 

ftl*', clay-slnlc ami Us vdimUCH, hbylliK', iiiloii-scliKt, Inlc- 
xcliiu clilmitc-schist, nJiigliiliole-whlst (ftoliiiolltc-selimt, 
tjne-fSH, erainiltiii, ccluyite, B.ariiet rouk, 

imtlcy, r/ic «i(dy of liockn (IRyO); Ilatvb, 
-d'ds iH Pmcticid G'eojoini 
{iMU J; Lasiiiilx, ,•« dig (VcstciitsPcAre flSfiil) i 

Kalkowsky, EfamcMfc tUf Ltiholoi^ie (\8Sli); Jnnnefclr./, 
t/’! i'ft've mlvaiicetl work.s nrc 'fonll, 

J/n(uk Rct.x.f/mj,/t,v (ISS6); r'oufuiO and r.^vy, Arhicv- 
alujte Mio-otiraiddftM (187!J); RoBcnbiucli, A/<i(ro- 
sUinachc Ph!moiim>hk (I MbimUfiU ir. Wwtcdifl (I8ii5); 
Zirkci, .l/jAv-osX-.vnscAc Btachuffaihcit d. Miucndicn i(. 
0£t/ane{lH7H). 

Fctrolpiiiu (rock-oil, From Lat. pefm, ‘rotrlc,’ 
and o/cK/M, ‘oil’), ail iiilhiiiiiiiablo liriuid, ossoiiti- 
ally coii,p(>.scd of carbon uiul hydro- c«uv.i«u( lau m uh, 
ffon, widch e.v»de.s fiY»m t/ie cai fcli ny j, n. Linancutt 
in various parts of tlio world, 

(1) Gt’wcwf Ifistory —It is impoHsiblc to stato 
I wlicn potroloum was first discoveieil, In sniiio 
fonii it .suein.s to have been aupliecl to tlie uses of 
mniikiiirl ill tlie earliest periods known to liistory 
^le mins of Nineveh and Babylon indicate thliL 
the asphaltic mortar used for tluiiv walls and 
hwiklings was made fiom a partially ovniioraled 
petroleiiiii, obtained, doulitless, frmii the springs 
of Ik, on the Euiilnutes. This is inubalily the 
Kfime of the Old re.staiueut .Scriptures (Gen. 

XI. A), lleixidotim (i. nS); iv. 19o), fiUO 
writes of the springs in the island of ZaiiLo ‘ I 
have myself seen pitcli drawn out of a lake 
anrilroin wntov in Zncynthus,' v^c. Strabo (xvi. 2) 
refm In tlio bitumeit fouml in the valtev of 
Judea, and sold to tlie Egyptians for emlmluliiig. 
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Diovioi'rts ilesci'iiiea tliG bawitt \w(Hluct iMained 
from a lake in Sicily and sold /or the same uses. 
Pliny, Phifcarch, Aristotlo, and Jo^eiJina niuiilioii 
llic dej.)()sib ill Alhania on fcbo Adriatic Sea. The 
holy (ire.H of Pakii on the Caspian Sea, wor- 
sliijjped for aj^es }»y t)iG peoide dwelling near, 
and tlie goal of iiilgi-iiimges even fii>m India (see 
Vigv\e’a iVtiuefs la Cadmiy and LittU Thibet), 
have been sustained liy apparently inoxliaiisfciblc 
petroloniii stores. The Nortli American Imliaim 
follecterl ndiat waa known as Seneca Oil from 
netrolenin springs, and the indications are that 
long before them the Mound IhiUdem, who 
worUorl the conpei-niiiies of Lake Superior, the 
Ica^Uinlnea of Kentucky, and the inica-mineH of 
^oi'tli Carolina, not onlv gatlieml the oil com¬ 
ing from natural springs tliat appeai-eil on atreams, 
but even dug niiinoroiia wells in Pennsylviuiia, 
Ohio, and Canada, and dipped up the oil that 
Unwed into tbeni. Tree’s now growing in t\io 
earth thrown out in digging Uie wells, or in the 
wells theiuselveH, bUnw that the work was clone 
from 500 to 1000 years ago. 

(2) Gi-oidhof (ha Aincricmi Imlnairif.—lint the 
growtii of tliQ American iiiduslry, whicli has given 
the world wliat can ho fairly termed the people’s 
liglib, Ims been within tlio last hulf of the I9th cen¬ 
tury. Prom ISoO to KS.3S many expenments were 
made svitU petuileum, both iu the Hue of ooUectini; 
tile ernde article and of renulng it when seciiroif, 
but with indiH'crciit succe^i^. Among the pro- 
inotai's of those cH'orts was the Pennsylvania Uock- 
oil Company, incoipnvalcd in 1854 iindor the laws 
of bho state of Now York. The snivcvintcndcnt of 
this oomjiiiny, Ji. h. Drake, in 1858 started to 
sink a well iu one of the old pits supposed to l>o of 
nreJiihtorio origtii, near Titusville on Oil Creek, 
vonfiiigo county, Ponusylvania. Water and quick- 
sniul cTinkliig this oLieii well, lie doeUlcd to drive 
an iron nine from llio surface of the ground down 
to the aolitl vocU. On August 28,1859, after going 
to a depth of 84 feet, he fomnt that oil rose nearh' 
to tUo top of his pine at the surface uf the gmiimf. 
TEo had '.struck oil I* In the general excitement 
that followed this successful venture wells were 
sunk In great nnmburs along Oil Creek, French 
Creek, aii<l tho AJlaglmny ilircr. Adventurers 
and investor-s liockcil tlutUcv fv»nM all parts of the 
country. Wlnit was soim known as the ‘oil 
region ’ was traiisforiucd from an almost unbroken 
forest into camps and towim in winch fortunes 
ivei'o made in n day, ami often as quickly sqiiaii- 
doled, ilany ^volls yielded nothing, ofcher.s lasted 
Imt a shurb teme, wiillo .sonic gave enormous quan¬ 
tities of oil. liut the producing liclds were, and 
are still, constantly cliangiiig; now ones being 
discovered, old ones failing-, For exuinplo, PiLhoJe 
City, near Titn.sville, Penns,ylv'aiiin, iji J805 next 
to Philadelphia tim largest post-ollice in Peiiii- 
.svlvania, has now entirely di-sappeared, and the 
site of the city hccoinea farm, urudo petroleum 
is at present secured in many parts of the state of 
Peiinsylvaiiia. Special mentiem might be ma<le of 
M'Kean, Wavroii, Elk, i<'oiTe.st, Eiie, Crawford, 
Veimugo, Clarion, Butler, Washington, and Oreene 
counties. It is also produced in some partd of 
other states—New York, Oino, West Virghua, 
rmliiina, Colorado, Wyoming, ifentnefcy, Cali¬ 
fornia, and Texas. Tmce.s of petroleum arc found 
also in many other of the lJiiite<l States. 

Tlie acconipniyyiiig table gives the production of 
cvuilo oil, tlie ouaiitities delivereil from the regions, 
Lliu .stocks, anci the prices reali-sed at the wells for , 
each year, 180V to 1890 inclusive. The nwit of I 
mcHsureiiieiib of crude oil is n han'ol of 42 gallnns. 
Tim prices given are for tlio oil in Inilfc. The 
stiitiatios on production, sliipments, ami stocks 
ait; taken iiojii the Dcn-ick Handbook (1884), later , 


figures from tlie published reports oi the National 
Transit Company, a corprnation coiUrolIing a 
niajorUy <if the pipe lines by u iiicli tlie crude oil 
is collected and tmnsjiorted. The prico.s given aie 
aveiTigc-s of tlie piiblislted daily niarlvet rejiorts. 
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There are no reliable statistics showing the nuiu- 
bttv «>f producing wells iu existence. It laestUntutod 
by those best informed on the subject that in 
what is known as the Pennsylvania liclds tliero 
wore in 1801 between 30,000 and 40,000. At 
first, the wells were of no great depth, extending 
down to wliab was termed tho ibst snml. Alter- 
wards wells were sunlc to the second and tliiixl 
sawls. The avovage depth is from lOQO to 1800 
feet, the shallowest wells being about <500 fcc^, the 
iloovKist about SOOO foot. Many wells, narliculnrly 
when first coiiipieted, me flowing weluj that is, 
the oil is forced \\y> tlirmigli tlie tube composing 
the well, and leacnos the swriace n$ U\u ground 
without piimping. Thw of eniiise that 

iho oil iu tho itiscrvnir below tho surface of the 
gromul is Ircld under pressure; but a.s an outlet 
is given for the oil the pveasnro siih.%i(le.s, and it 
itecumes nece-jsary to lift the oil by pinups. Tliero 
are to-day a few flowing wells in Ainei'ica, but 
waclically all the wells are pumped. Crude petvn- 
einii US it cornea from the ground vnrie.s in geneml . 
anpcaiuiicQ from a bright lemon coluur to a greenish 
black, alt tlio intervening .shades being found, ami 
ill gravity (weight or density) from 88 of JJenixnie’.s 
scale to 50, oil the intcriuediatu gravities Vicing 
.secured. The same well will, at dilleront stages of 
its life, give oil of dillerent colours and graviticH, the 
colour gixiwiiigdarker and the gravity lieavier as the 
well grows older, There are also some iiatnial oils 
ns heavy as 20 Benuimi, In 1802 Colonel E, A. 
Itolicrts fccciiml a patent for the use of torpedoc-s 
in. cumicctioii witli oil-wcll«, exploding them in the 
wells to increase the supply of oil. It was funiul 
that in many dry wells cuuhl bo made to 
resume their yield, and declining m’gIIh to continue 
production for a cuiiHiderable period by being 
sliQcked witli torpedoes. 

One of tlie'mo.st intcre.^ting features of the 
growth of the petroleum industry is found in the 
devices for tuui.spoi-tation. The oil was at first 
oattwl in huvrel-s over loiigli roads to the point of 
consumption or of loading into railroad cal's. The 
wooden barrel gave place to light iron tanks on 
wliccla, and tho ovdiuaiy fveiglit env for oil in 
I^irrels to wooden tnHk-cflj-.s, and these in liU’n to 
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iiiMi tiuik-fiii.-', some ot wliioli sue of 8000 >pvl|ons 
iMjiaoity. lint lliu i^iesitoib atlvimee wsis mmle 
V4**‘ Hiu;a for live tviiu^i»»vt?ktuwi (»f \tetnil«ttUi 
Mfjie iiitU)(liU'e(I. hjaiiuicl >’an Syekle, of Titus¬ 
ville. l*ellrl^.vlvnlliIl| iiut 4lo\vii tlie lii-’l MiCL-e>-'ful 
liiHs cxteii'l’iniS from I’itliolo to MillerV I’liriu, si 
di'-turiue of foil) mitc'. Tlie oil re;;Mm i- now a 
sietvvoik tif They carry oil fiom tlic well^ 

to rcuti.'vl imiiits for stonij^e oi for tleliveiy to tlie 
liuiik line.-! to lit! ]niui]ie(l to tlie Powei- 

iiil iiniii[i^ hiove (lie oil raijiilly in vast 4 «aiilitie» 
fur yicrit ilihtiiiire--. There are twelve to liftccii 
trunk liaies of tl- ainl 8-ijicli iiiiie, canying the oil 
fioiii the iioiiit of itioiliiction to tlic rclinoiiert haiul- 
iiiig it. Tlie iiiotL iniiiuitaut lines aie known as 
till! National Tninsit Line, Hon f.)i-west Liner-, Macks- 
liiijf' Line, Tidewater Lino, Westerusunl Atlantic 
Line. Ily tlic^e ciinle oil i-ilelivereil at 2sew York, 
I'liihideljdiia, lluUiuinie, L'lcvehuid, Ihitl'ahi, and 
CliicfiiS'i. Tlio total longlh of IIiom; main linei ninl 
their several hraiiches and feedeiii is fuUy 2.),0UO 
iuik“<, The Aiiioricau trade in jietiolenm is hugely 
coiUiolJf'd hy the StainliUil Oil Comimuy, 

(8) Dii'Ullaiioii rind iVwfift/s ;>cvni'eil hy 

iiiaiii i»rodu«l' <11 |n*ln)lcum is velined 
oil for ilhnuiniitiiij' iini'|io-e-s. To seeme this the 
crude jjctrolouni is siilijcctud to heat in .-tills of 
dili'ei'oiit sizu,s and '-liaiies. In most casi>s the j-till 
iisod in a hovi/ontul cvlinder, made of Ivon «>v -ivel 
idiuos i to ^ iiicli thick, vesting ui>on, and inu tly 
surrounded hy. kuck'vmk, a- in tliowmoof unliuaiy 
ci.vliiidiieal hoilors, A large outlet or va|iom.encsi|ic 
|)ijio mu’icH the vnjjouvH over into a long condous- 
lug idi'ij or woi'io iiunieiaed iu a v«s>5<d csmtauihig 
Wilier eijiistantly Miiiidled to eooi and eondeiise the 
vajiiiui's nassiiig through the c(niden.*er coil. Tlie 
Hint inodiirts of distillaliuii are tlio light gaseous 
lliilds wliich cull hr eoiidenscil only at very low 
tL'iJi(.ieiatiLies, and then kciit iu liai'iiid funii uidy 
under iiies«iue, Generally this is not attejiijited. 
Thun fulIoM' ill imlcr the vanou- iin|>li(lia and re- 
lined nil lU'Oilucis, iiiilil thu re.-idiiiiiii left in the 
Htill ic|iieserits fioiii (I co l<i [ler cent, of tlie oiigtual 
cliaige. TIju jields of the variou-s produels larie'^ 
ari'oidiiig ro die grade of ciiidc ciiaigod iu (he 
still, and also soiijcwliat nceordiiig to tliu amoiint-- 
of rlie dilt'ereiit ]iroiliiets which die maniifauturur 
tinds it must desiiahlo to make. From llie diHcrent 
Peim-ylvaiiiu oils tliu niiige of jiroduots U a- 
follows ; Naphllms, W to ilO per eeiii.; leliiicd oils, 
7vS CO 70 pcT cent. 5 lesidumii.y to 5 per cunt. ; lo-s, 
about f) per cent. IToiu the naphtha ninny fejiecial 
pnidiicts are nimle—gasolenes for lighting, stove- 
nnplitha fur caukiiig. g:as-iiii)>litha fur gus-niaking. 
Till' Velinsvl oil dlsUllati'.*, iv-s they conm from tno 
still, are iiiiiuegiiiitcil wiiii tarry iiiaticrandinllam- 
rualile g.isci, iiiiparciiig a gieenish csdouv ami iiii 
fili'eTi'ivi’ oiloiir. To iviiiove the gase- (he «li.sbil* 
late is heated in a .still worked erilirely hy oteam. 
To leiLiovc the o.ohiuv ami improve the mlom the 
di-.tillato is then traiisfeiivd to a huge vertical 
cyllijder with a cmiical bottom, ealleil an ugitatur, 
whi.-i c, liyiiuMiisof an air-hlimt, the oil istlioronghly 
agitated witli .siil|iliuiic ticid, resulting in pre. 
ci|piraii(Ui of nuudi of tlia ohjcetioinihle iiapuritius 
witli the roIii-'C acid. Tlie shape of the agitator 
aihnits of this icfiisc licing drawn oil’ to go to 
the aoid rcstiiririg faetoues or to feitiliser works. 
The ili'tillate is then washed with soda or some 
Ollier alkali, to ncutialisc any trace of acid, and 
with water. 

I'lom the rosidmiiii left in the still .'eveiul grades 
of lieavy oils ivtiii jiaialliii-wax uro ohtainiHl hy 
fmther distillation in ulln’r stills. The oils nre 
ustid tor liiluicatiiig iimposofi, the wax is asoil for 
caiiilles. Till! limits uf this nrliidc will not admit 
of i!ven passing uieiitiuii of the nimiy other hy- 
products facemod iu the way of luhncaCiiig oils, 


grcjisos, wax, A'C. It is .safe to say that two liuu- 
ilred dUlercnt kinds of products arc .secured from 
etude petioleum. 

While the Hxilc of petroleum ni odiicts in America 
iu veiy large, tlie exports largely exceed the lioiiio 
cniisiiinptiun. The llgure.s holow, which sliow the 
putroleniii exported fimn tlie Ujiited .States in the 
liscal years ending .hiuu 80, are taken froiii reports 
of the Statistical Ihirean of the United States 
TreiiMiry DejHircmeiit at Wasliington, It will he 
noted that the total e.v]>orts for the twenty-.serou 
veais 181)4-00 liavc anioniited to ^>1,018,474,485. 
A larger porcentnge of the iniiieriil-oil product of 
the country is exported than of any other product, 
except cotton, 

Vu.ir U.clliili*. Ilulliin. Yfir. IlnUfUB. Di.IIjiti. 

JB44 e'4/Jl0,Si;0 10,7B--Vift» Is'S S»S,mi,3D3 4U,r)7l,()74 

n-ris 2.S41'«,S4tt 10,.W9,4in ls70 S78,:nu,010 40,805,240 

Ifciifi SO,Oar,341 24,830,Bar 1S!S0 423,'.I04,0!I!) 80,21!f,U2r» 

Ifci'.r 70,235,081 2l.40T.il43 1S31 :il)7,CG0.202 40,815,000 

ItW 70,|.'i«,8?8 2l,S10,liTO 1«S2 B8U,l)DI,5DO 51,232,700 

l5si:i> 1uO.«3'!,C!s4 31,127.433 1S93 6y5,031,C22 44.1)13,070 

1S70 11.1,7:1.5,201 32.«(5»,«.^ 1S84 613,0(10,002 47,103,248 

1371 14si.a02.C01 501.8)11 1&85 674.02a,180 00,267,017 

1S72 145.171,588 31,058,300 ISSli 577,"»l,T52 60,100.814 

ls73 187,816.187 •I2,0.'p0.7f.0 )hb7 502 803,207 4il,824,038 

1874 247,900.483 41,245,816 1&38 578 8.51,088 47,04-2,400 

l.>75 221,0.5.5.308 30,078,608 lijSl) 010,105,459 •10,013,077 

I»;« 2i:J,0«),152 32,«J8,78() 1890 0(U,491,’l08 51,403,089 

1»77 30.',109,014 81,789,438 

H) l‘etroU’i(iu in other CouJitrlcs thaib the United 
iYw/cv.—Tliere ivro six oil-lields otlier than tlmso in 
the United State-producing petioleum in sulIicioiiL 

iiantilios to uiako it an aitieie uf cmiinniioG. 

11 tlio urder of their Importiincu they aru tins liakii, 
Ihirmii, Gaiuida, GaUi-ia, I'oni, and'Japan liuld.H, 

Thu Jlakii (r|.v.) held viulds inuuonso iiminlUio.s 
of crude of lieavy gravity, which on lioing ilis- 
ilIKul gives only a snmli ]ierueiitiigo (2f1 to ,S2) 
of hni'iiiiig oil of Balisfitetory ijualily. Ilowoi’cr, 
us the eviulc is very e.Uvap, and the lialauee of 
tliu product from distillalimi can he sold for fuel, 
the reliiiei- of the Ilu.--inn crude hiivo hceii able 
to compete ivith other lelhiern for a share of liio 
world’s trade in petroleum, Tlio iioLroloiun of 
(.'aunda, like that of several [leldn iu the LTuitrjd 
Slate.-, particularly in tlie state of Ohio, is of hnv 
gravity, *2(1 to -12 IlcaunuJ, and has a peculiar amid 
and nauseous smeii, on account of the sulphur it 
contain-. It is diiHculc to iclinu, hut its jiroduc- 
tion has been fostered, nml it supplies a large 
demand tlirinighout the Ihitish provinces. Thu 
.Japan liehl Imn hecii known for many ceutnricH, 
hut the chca|)iic.-s of the American rcllned producU 
letiilur- it impiaclicahlti for piodncLs from tiie 
Japan crude to compete. Prodnutimt lias heeii 
coiiiplotely checked. 

(5) Oriyiii of Vetrofr/on. topic is treated 

lieiu soiiiuwhnt out of its iialiii til order, not liecaii.su 
it is lucking in interest, Init liecause .so little sueins 
to ho known about the chemical geology of ))otio. 
leum. Tlioro \iavo Jieen throe leading Lheorio.H 
advanced, niidc-r some one of which all of the 
rcmilt') fioiii diHurcnt linps of investigation can he 
classed: (1) Putrolcum is a distillato produced hy 
natiiial causes; (2) iietroleum is iiidigenons to the 
rocks ti) which it is fimml; (3) ]ietioleuin is a pro¬ 
duct of ulieiiiicnl action, A full ftiimnmiyof the 
results of the investigations under eiicli one of these 
theorii's is given hy Profes.sor S. F. Peckliam in his 
re|i(H't as special agent of the United Slate.s census 
for 1880. lie incivuea le the belief that Penubyl- 
vaiiia petroleum is of vegotuble origin anil the 
result of lUsiillation. 

kcc IJ. .Silliniau, juo., Jiejiorl on Hock-oil or Pclrolcum 
(18i)5); J. S. Newhevry, /,'ort’-f<i7« of Ohio (1869); T. 
S. Hunt, ffw<rii-y of PctT-oiciiia or liozk-oil (18G1-, liopovt 
Smitlisoiiian Institutu) A. Noriiiau Tato, Pctroleim tmd 
its Produeln (1303), and lexaiiiinoCion of Pclrolcum, (tc. 
(1809); Draper and Pwigc, 'History of Potroloinn,’ 
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Sci(nti[lia Amcyictn/ {vnl. xii. ISfio); A. Gcsncr, Goaf, 
Pctr-nletin}, other Oils (1803) j K. Sj. Rayca, Pcli'ohtnn 
(1800; 39tli Congress, Ex. Doc. 81); T. Stcrry Hunt, 
dcolopi/ of Tclrolcum (18GG; Gcolof^c.nl fsurvey of 
Ctinadn) ; Cone and Jones, Pelralia^n Jtrirf Ilhtm'n of 
the Pnmetiftmu'd Pniinn {1870); C. F. C’Jinndlcr, Report 
on (/ic Qiinfifi/ o/ JiTevo.scnc Oi’fa (1870); Befiort jmui the 
.5iV?ci‘i Committee of the Jlouie of Lords on the Petroleum 
Zfi7/(lfi72); A. N. Loefc, 18.84); 

13. ‘^y. Crew, Petroleum; S. F. I’cclcliam’s Itqxtrt for the 
Tenth United ^tulea Census (388:>), ninl J. 1>. Ayceks’s 
for the lilcvcnth (1891). 8eo aleo the arttdes Fuel, 
G.\.h, Gas-engine, Xaphtka. 

Pctroloiiso, a name >:h’c» to tlie women of 
the French Cniniiiiine of 1871, heeanpc theylielncd 
to liiini the Tnileries, Hutel-de-Villc, and ntlicr 
public biiihliiif'.s by ponviii'' petroleum on them. 

Pctroiny'zoii. See LASipnEv. 

PotroiicI) an nni'ient anti clnwR.v de.scdption 
of pistol. 

Potroiiiii.s, snvnamed ‘AiiisiTKit,* from hismip- 
posed identity M’itli the Cains Pefcroiiins whom 
TacUii.h calls ‘arbiter clegantijo’ at the court of 
Nero, i.s generally hoUcvcil to he the author of the 
satirical vomancG or oolleetion of satires of Avhich 
the l.’th and IGlh hoolcs have, thoiigh in a fmg- 
nientary stale, come down to us. The work soeiiis 
to liave licen a novelty in Latin litemturc, con.vist- 
ing of )iro«o and veroe, and depicting the liceiuions 
life in Southern Italy of the upper or moncyc<l clas®. 
Its arlUtio merit is great, in strength of nortrayal 
and colour anticipating Zola, witli a vein or Inimonr 
as original as it is refined. Iblclielcr, ihs latest 
and hast editor (Horlin, 1882), ami Osnroo, its 
aide Italian translator and critic (Florcnco, 1887), 
both support the long-prevalent view that its 
anthoi' was no other than the Petronius above 
referred to—a pro-onnsiil <>f_ lUthynia and after¬ 
wards consul, a past master in all the arts of the 
vohiptimi’v, tiifi aider and ahottov of Nero anil the 
jcHumo elorfc of the Isfc century in every form of 
sensual indulgence. The favour he enjoyed at 
court aroused the ioalousy of another conlhlant 
of the eiiipevor’s, Tigellinus, wlm Imd Inlluonce 
onnngli witli their coininon master to procuvo Ills 
disgrace and hanisliTnent. Ho had proceeded as 
far as Cuiim', when Nero’s casual prcnoncc in Cam- 
mnla preciidtatoil his determination to destroy 
limsolh True to the oynicnl side of bis jdiilosoohy 
ho set aliout liis suicide in the most leisurely fashion, 
so aa to glide out of existence •without indecent 
haste,’ lie opened liis veins at intervals and then 
rebaiidaged them, disconrsing tli« wJiilc nob on 
imiiuirtiUity nr the hollowness of life, Imt on the 
gayest of topics, and listening to soiign and rers 
(le soci6t6 when not transacting Imsincwi or taking 
a siesta. Sliortiy before expiring he drew up, 
.signed, sealed, anil .‘•cut to Nero a siiinninry of the 
tyrant’s amoius and excc.Hses, nmcli of which is 
supposed to iiave been enibodieil in his satiics. 
The work, fragmentary as it is, has drawn aroniul 
it ipiite a lilnary of criticism and controversy, 
of which Coi-areo gives an excellent r/siimf, 
whilst promising a yet fuller treatise on the sub¬ 
ject. Ill style it I'fiiiro'jents the higli-watcr mark 
of .silver-age Latinity, wliile as a picture of the 
Isb century on its scannertt side it show.s better 
than any other how Uliristianity hail become a 
neeo,ssity, if only to save the morality of the 
world. 

Pctl'opavIOY.slc, a town of Asialic Biissin, 
in the province of Akmolinfik, on the river Ishiin, 
171) imles ^YN\V. of Omsk. Pop. 11.406. It is 
ail iiupurtiuit military .station, wiifi a fort founded 
in 1752, and has a large transit trade.—Petropav- 
lovsk Is also the nnine of a einall port on the east 
coast of Kamchatka (q.v.) with an admirable 
harbour. 


Pofl'ovsk, a town of Uii.ssia, (55 milc« NM'. of 
Snmtov, on n trihntary of the Don. Pop. 13,316. 

PofrozavoiTsU, a town of ltns4a, on tlia 
western slinre of Lake Onega, .700 miles NE, of 
St I‘oU'r.'lrarg, 1ms a caminn-foiiinlry and small. 
arms factory, hiiilt in 1774 nn the .site of an iron¬ 
work .started Ity Peter the Oreat in 1703. Puii. 
11,027. 

Petrus Alfoiisii.s* Sec Fajiles. 

Pettculcol'cv, M.ik vom, c.hpmlst, was Ivovn 
near Nculmrg on Iho Pannho, ,7d December 1818, 
stiuliml at Munich, IViirzlnng, and nie.«son, and 
in 1847 heeariio pritfe>snr of Wieinistry at Muiiicli. 
Ho has inado many vnliiahlo cniitiilmtions to science 
on Milijcct-. as various ns gold-refining, gas-making, 
I'cnlilatioii, clothing, the inllnencc of soils nn 
health, opideiiiics, and livgieiio generally. Of 
nuincroiia scp<avate work's fiis lliiticibuck dcr //y- 
ifie//ie (18.82 et scq.) is the best kiiowH. 

Pottle* Joiix, was bom at East Linton near 
Haddington in and early hecaine a f-tiulent 

of art in the seliool of the .Scotl isli Acadomv. His 
first exIiiliUcd picturcR were ‘Tlio Prison at 
Ediuhnrgli in 1H.70, and ‘The jivniourers,' at llie 
Floyal Academy in 1860. lint tlic first work wliicli 
.showed Ills characteristic tjualitics of strong ima¬ 
ginative grasp of hi» subject, olFccflvo comuo.ei- 
tion, and vigorous treatment was the ‘Drnni-noad 
Court-martlar () 86 t). Among the hundreds of 
hter pictures, including portraits, may liare only 
lie named ‘An Arrest for Witchcraft’ (1866), 
‘Scene In the Temple Gardens’ (1871). ' Juliet ami 
Friar Lamcnco ’ (IS74), ‘The Death ■Wiirraiit ’ 
(1.870), ‘The Vigil’ (1884), and 'The Chieftivin's 
Candlcsiticks’ (1880). Petlio was elected A.R.A. 
in 1800. and IkA. in 1873. 

Petty, Sin WiiJAAM, a man of singular versa¬ 
tility, best known as a political ecnnnmisfc, was 
horn at UomKcy in Hampshire mi 2Gth May 1028, 
and educated partly at C'aen, partly at tlie univer¬ 
sities of tlio Netherlands, ami at Paris. His vcv- 
.satility and talent are ei’idcneed hy the pohitions 
he .successively held, and the subjects lie interested 
limiself in: he taught anatomy and chemistry at 
Oxford (lC18),aiid was made inofe.s.sor of Anatomy 
there (lOol); was pvot’ossor of Music at Gre.'ham 
College, London 5 was idiysieian to tlie army in 
Ireland (I0.>2). oxecuied a frcsli .survey of the IrLh 
lands forfeited in 10 - 11 , .started ironworks, lead- 
mines, scn-fishcrica, and other industries on estates 
ho hmiglifc in sonih-wcst Ireland; was flccretavy 
to Henry Cromwell wlien lie was lord-lieutenant of 
that island: was made surveyor-general of Ireland 
hy Charles IL, who kiiigiited him ; iin'cuted a cO|jy- 
ing-ninchine (1647) and a douhlo-bottnnicd sea-hnat 
( I0G3) ; and in early life took nnich interest in edu¬ 
cation. In political economy ho claims a place ns 
one of the most impnrlant precnr.-iOi'S 01 Adam 
Smith, nil the strength of liis Ti feitisc on 7'ff.vw eiml 
CoutribvtioHS (1062) and Ids PoUiicid AvUhmetic 
(1601), (he latter a disciis.sioii of the value of coin- 

B imtive statistics. He died in London on IGtli 
cceiulier 1687. 

Petty Bug; OfficCj one of the hranchc-s of tlie 
Court of Clianeeiw, was abolished in 1874, and its 
duties wore tmn^torred. 

Petty OfficcT.8 ill the Navy hold a similar 
rank and posiUnn to the non-cninmissiuned oflipers 
ill (lie armv. Theyaro tlic backbone of tlioservice, 
aa the efficiency, Pmni-tnos.s, and morale of a sliip’E- 
companv depend in no siunll uieasuve upon the 
zeal ami disci'ctioii of the petty oflicem Tlio.v are 
now a most higlily tmined and valuahlo body of 
men, and all the warrant olliccrs me drawn finni 
llieir ranks. They are divided into four claKses— 
viz. chief petty oificers, Ib^- and 2 d-cla.ss petty 
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ollii'L’i:-, fiiiil IlthHuj; f-oatnon—fiml into two 
l»raiiclio.->. llie m'hhiuh ari'l tliu r-o-callecl noii-cciiii- 
Lataiit, ■\vlncli lattei' iiieliule.s tlm nrtilifLTrf, writers, 
iJcc. A cliiei iifettyoliicor can oDlylie iliwateil ■with 
tliG Hanctidii (if tliQ coiiinijiinler-iii-cliief, oiitl in the 
a cUlt? ciitilicov his (lUvatiuj; 

inii^it 1 m! HjiGciall.v icjiortc'l to the Atlnumlty, ami 
lie can only he restoipd to his luiik l>y Ailiniralty 
fii'loi-. All other iiutty oHireix can >>e appoiuten 
or ili-^rati'il hy tlie cajitain of ^the S'hip, cxeupt in 
the case oi piwm^cyv my Ai\HtmcU»vs, who arc 

rated ju< sneli for tlicir sjiGeiiil (jitalilications in the 
^Miiini'vy and toi'iK'do scliools. The pay of the 
chief of iioUgu (iiiiistei -at-avms) ranges from -Js. to 
6-1. a (lay ; that of eliicf eiigiiie-moni nrtilieer from 
6'<. fid. to 7.S. Od. a day, witlt an o.Mru |ieiiiiy for 
each good-contlnct hadge; a chief nniiii(}i- m- 
tovnedo iiistvuctor veceivea 4**. 2d. a day, with an 
adiiitioiial ]icimy for eacli badge, of which he can 
]iave thri't'. A Ist-class petty olHcer, if a gunnery 
or toi pe'h) iristiiictoi', olitain^ 3s. 8d. a dav, with mi 
extra jieimy for eacli hadgo; if not an instructor, 
hnt n tr.ainod giinnev and toi-jiedo man, :K a day ; 
a 2d-c}nss petty ollicer, if a trained gunner ami 
torpedo man, 2s. 8d. a day, with pay for badges; 
(vlulc a leading soamaii icceives 2s. d'd. if a tniincrl 
man, witli pay also for hade’s, a Icuding stoker 
receives Ss,. 5(h a day, and if a trained mechanic, 
2s. Sd. 5 a cavpcntci-’.s inato, •Is. (id,; and a Ist class 
writer, 5*. 

PctlllllAt a genus of plants of the nutnral 
Older pSoUuiacea?, natives of ttic warmer parts of 
America. They are lierlmceous iilanl», very nearly 

allied to 'Tol)acc<i, 
and with a certain 


similarity to it in 
the general appear. 
/\i/A foliage, 

i wliieh liHs also a 

\- )i ) alight viscidity, and 

emits when handled 
aiVtftagveealdc.Mnell; 

^ Jh'Wcl'S me 

hoftutiful, ond 
varieties improved 
V «»lt>vftUon arc 
nniong.st the favour- 
oinanients of 
vi Uvitish KreenhouseH 
ami ll(>wcr-l»ordev.s. 

tlioiigh pciennini, 
aieieryofteiitrealod 
a> iiiinimls. soivn on 
a liothed ill spring, 
wild planted ont in 

^ -- nuiiiiiier. 111 wliieh 

way they .succeed , 
While Petunia ViM V Well even in 

(i’llioim Ji^/i'eio^/a/i/ojvi). Sr«HiiH<l. They ai-e 
tali ]>lants, with 
hi.ancliiiig weak .stems, and in,ay remlily be made 
to cover a ti'clli>. Tlioiigli, rvheii treated os 
giecnlioui-a plant-, tliey hccoiiie half-slinilihv, tliei- 
liio only two or tliieo years. Tliciiaiiieis fiom tire 
Iiia/iliaii Pcliiii. The lirst petiniin was introduced 
into Brituiii in 1M31, Tliere are now Jiiaiiy garden 
varietie-s witU slyiihle Unwevn, iadividaaily morn 
(iiuahlo than the eingle lUnvuved IciniE. 

Hee L' KI.SI'AK. IklTTKllY. 

Pctwortli) a iiiarket-town of Siisse.x, on an 
oiinnence neat- the West Kotliev Iliver, U miles 
NNE. of C:)iiche.-ler. I'etworth Honse, t|ie seat 
of Lord LeGOiilield, is an ISth-centiii'v iiiaiisioii, 
r\itli a line park and many portraits'and other 
relics of the Peicies and Wyndhams. Pop. of 
parifili, 2042. See T. H. AnKdd’s Peivoyth 


Poiltlnuci*, CONPAI) (14-60-1547), a schol.ivly 
citizen of Aiigslnirg, and kecjior of tlio arohives. 
He piiblisliod a series of llonuiii inecriptioii.s ; and 
at his death the so-caUed IVihiifd PeiduirfcnVoici 
rms in his jio-se-sion, in coiir.se of being prepared 
for puhticatnm. 'i'liis reinavkable Itinerary ((^.v.) 
is really a lloinnn map of the military roads of the 
3il ccntniy a.ii., llioiigb Ills copy was proliably a 
IHth-cciitury one. Tiiu dociinicnt was sold liy liis 
family, limight by Prince Eugene in 1714, and is 
u«w in the ImjHiruil Library at Vienna. It was 
edited and imhlisiicd la' Schovb (1753), lilaiinert 
(KS24), and IJc-sJardin-s (’iSfii)). ' 

Pc*VCHScy« a village of .Su.s.se.x, stiimls on the 
English Channel, 12 miles by rail W. by ,S. of 
Hastings. The liomniis built Jicre n castle, who.se 
walls enclose a Nin man keeji. The cliurch is Early 
English. Willinni the Conijneror landed on tiio 
alioru of Pevonscy IJav. Pop. of parish, 305, .See 
Lower’s CKvonidci of Pcvcnscif (.3(1 ed. 1380). 

Pews (anciently ^ij/w; Old b'r. />a//.r,' Eiitcli 
jnii/*’ii : Lat. jicdiKin, ‘anything on which to lean’ 
— s'(ij>/mi/cr), oiicloscd seats in clunclies. Oiuicli. 
s-cats were in use in England some time before the 
Peforinntion, os i- jiioved by mimeroiis cxiimpjes 
still extant, the carving mi some of whieb is as 
early na Ihe Decorated Period—i.e. before HOO A.i).; 
and records ns old as 1450 Hjicnk of such seats by 
the name of jiwcs. They were originally beuches, 
Hsually facing east, wit)i jiartitions of wainscoting 
about three feel high, and ends of the width of 
the .s(>nt, panelled or carved; tiiesc ends often rising 
above the wninscoting, and ending in ilenrs-ile-JlN 
nr 'poppy-heads," a.s shown in tlie iUnat-iation. 


While Petunia 

(i’llioim /iiicltraini/ilorfi). 



Vewd, Prcssiugtvelil (Jluncii, ttnIVolk. 

The hciiche.s here arc in Eressinglield Church, 
Harlc-ston, Sidfolk, and date from the later half 
of the lotli centnr.v. The hack of the one in tlie 
engraving in quite a ‘ poor man's Bible,' being 
carved with tho emblems of the Passion, from the 
cock crowiti*; ta the aeaiules-s coat, la latav tuaen, 
jiewMgrew into large and high enclosures, contain- 
tug two or inoi-e sciats, lined with bnizo, and fitted 
with dooi.s, desks, and cu.shions; bnt tlio.so wi]] soon 
have fill been swept away in England nmlor the in- 
tuieuce of the veatmutiou wnveinent ar\d of tlio Erce 
ami Open (Jhui-ch As.sociation founded in 1865 for 
the abolition uf appioin ialcd seats. j»u\v.s were early 
assigned to jiarticnlnr owners, but at fir-^t only to 
• clinrchos. A canon made at ExijLuv, 

Ml 1287, rebuke.- fpiavrelliiig foi’ a scat in cburcli, 
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ami (lccreo3 that none sliall claim a seat rh liis 
own except noblemen anti tlic jmtvoiis. Gratlunlly, 
liowevor, the system of niipropi-ktion was extended 
to other iiilinhitnntH of the jiaiinh, i-o the injiirv of 
the poor, and the nmUU)Iication of tlispntes. 

Tho law of pews in England is bvielly this. All 
olimch aeata are at the ilisposal of the bishop, and 
may lie assigned hy him, hy facnlty, to persons 
owning property in tlio parish. Long occupation 
jii.'iy gi\-e an om-iioi- of property a prescriptive title 
to a ]]ew. Subject to ridits acquired by fnenlty or 
prescription, the cluireliwardcns are r-equireii to 
rind seats for the parisliioneitj, ncconling to their 
rJegrcfi ,• tJjev jjw.y ^-ssjho> n to « t^f^rishiouer, 
but the right thus confened may at any time bo 
reeallcd. In new dnirclics pews may be asrigned 
ami pew-rents levied under several acts of parlia- 
nienl. See Dale’s CkrgifinftH'a HtmilbooL It 
appears that by common law every parishoner lias 
a riglib to a seat in tlie chm-cb, and the cliiirch- 
wardcns are bound to place each one as best they 
can. Tlie practioe of lediiirj pews, except under 
the clmvch-lnulding acts or special local acts of 
larliaiucnfc, and, much more, of scllinif them, lias 
)cen declared illegal. 

In Scotland jiews in the parish churclHw are 
a-signed hy tlie Heritors fq.v.) to the parishioners, 
wlio have aeoortlingly tho iiroforablo claim on tlicin ■, 
in towns tho iirnctico is to lob them nnnuallv. As 
is woll known, pews in dissontiiig cimrehes are 
routed ns a means of revenue to sustain general 
cliarifGH. In some park of tho Unitcil States pews 
in ouurclios are a matter of annual competition, 
and bring largo .sums. Latterly, in England, tlioro 
has boon somo discussion as to the injuriously 
exclusive chameter of the ‘ pew system,' and in 
ninny churches the open scats or chairs arc im* 
ni'proprlntcd and free to all. lu a good many 
Ritualistic oliurclios tho sexes arc dividcil, as in 
Bomo country chiuchcs lias hcoii Ihc caso M'iih the 
nensanbry sfneo piQ-llcformntioii (la.v.«. In tlio 
Roman Catholic cliurclios on the Continent pews 
are seldom to ho seen. 

Pcwscy, a aiimll market-town of Wiltshire, in 
a fortilo vale, 18 inile.s E. of Devizes and 7 SSW. of 
Jrarlboroiigli. Pop, of parish, 1S95. 

Pewter, a common and vei-y useful alloy of the 
nietala tin and lend. See Alloy. 

Ptizciias, a town of France fdept. H6ranlt), on 
the loft hank of the river Hdranlt, 32 miles hy mil 
SW. of Montnellier. Tlie vicinity iwoducos excel¬ 
lent wine, niul woollen and linen gooits are manu¬ 
factured. Pdzcims i.s one of the principal brandy- 
jiiavlcels of Europe. Hero Molibre wrote A'w 
l^r^c/eiises Jiidiciiles. Pujt. C538. 

Pfflfcr.s, hot spring.s in tlie canton of St Gall, 
Switzerland, in the deep and gloomy gorge of the 
Tainina torrent, which joins the Kliinc at Ragatz, 
miles to tlie north. They wore iliscovercd 
towards the imddfo of the 11th century, and have 
been used over since. Patients used formerly to 
he let diMvii by roncH, but they can now approach 
hy a good road. The water (97= P.) w conducted 
ill pipe.s to llrtg’fltz, though there are bath-houses 
(1704) in the ravine. Near tlie village of Pfafers 
(pop. 1628), whicli .stands above and outside the 
ravine, is a Benedictine abbey, founded in the 8tli 
century, but converted into a lunatic asj'him after 
its dis.soliitioii in 1838. 

Pl’al/, the Gorman name for the Palatinate (q.v.). 
Pfalzburg. See Piialsdouro. 

Pfclfrcr, Ida (n<?c Reyeu), a celebrated female 
globe-trotter, was born at Vienna, October 15,1797- 
In 1820 she married an advocate named PfeilTer, 
from whom she was obliged to obtain n separation. 
When she had settled her two sous in life, she 


i iroccedcd to gratify, at tlie age of forty-live, her 
ong-cliarwlied inclination for a life of travel and 
ndveiiturc. Her lir.-.t expedition was to the Holy 
Land ill 1842. She published mi account of her 
eastern rambles in the following year, wliicb, like 
all her otiior works, wont through iimiiy editions, 
mid was IniiiHlated into Fieiiuh and English. In 
1843 she visited northern Eiirono—Sweden, Nor¬ 
way, Lupiniul, and Iceland—ami recordcfl heriin- 
nie&.sioiis in another book, iUmmUnui-ieu vnd 
Maud (2 vols. 1846). Resolving iu 1840 on a 
voyage round the world, she started from Hamburg 
in a Unnisli brig for Ibaz.il. She then sailcil romifl 
Caiio Httnt to Chili, thmee ftctw.v the Paeilic to 
Otalieito, China, ami Calcutta, traveiseil India, 
Pui.sia, western Asia, soiitlierii liiissia, and Greece, 
niid re-entered Vicuna in 1848. Two yeais later 
she jMiblislied a narrative of her travels and lulven- 
tiircs, ciititicd Eiiic. I'mnenjnhrt vm die Weft 
{.7 vols. 1830). Mciiic Znr.ile U'clircisc (1850) 
dcscrilics a second journey round tlie world from 
England hy the Cape to Java, Borneo, Califoinia, 
Peru, and the United States (1851-54). In 1856 
she set out on whnt was to he her last expedi¬ 
tion—iiftiiicly, to Madagascar. After endnring ter¬ 
rible liardsliip.s, kIio got away, and came home to 
Vienna—to die, Oelobcr 28, 1858, 

PflelilcreiN Otto, a great pliilosopliic tlieo- 
logian of I’lotestant <-lermany, was born at Stetten, 
near Camistadt in Wlivtembevg, September 1, 
1839; studied under Baiiv, at Tilhingon, from 1857 
till 1801, and next paid a vi«lt of study to England 
and Scotland ; became pastor at Hcilbronn in 1808, 
and superintendent at Jenn in 1870, an nilieo wliich 
in the eamo year he exchanged for tlio chair of 
Theology there. In 1875 lie was called to bo pro¬ 
fessor of Systematic Theology at Berlin. In Now 
Testament criticism Plleiilcver belongs to tlio 
younger critical school wliicli has grown out of 
tho iiiijHilso givon l>v Banr. But lie is nob the 
less an indcnoiident thinker, acute, miggcstive, and 
profoundly Tcarnoi), and ho has nuiile his namecB 
well known in England and iVtnerica as in Ger- 
many by a scries oi works wliioli no serious student 
of pliilosopliy or theology can nllbi'd to overlook. 
Of these tlie chief are Pic lidigiou, //<»' IFp^en vnd 
ihi-e Gcschiehte (2 vols. 1809; 2d ed. 1878) 5 Lcr 
IhiidtHismiis (1873; 2d ed. 1800; Eng. Ivans, 2 vols, 
1877); Jlelif/ioHS-idulosophie cat/ (jeachichtlicher 
Orundtaffc (a vole. 1878 ; 2d ed, 1883-84; Eng, 
twins. 4 ’vols. 1886-88); Zni' reliffibscn rci',sfHnf?- 
f] 7 MH<;r( 1879 ); Orundyiss dev Christlichcn Gluuhcus 
imd tiiUcHlc/o'e (1880; 4tli cd. 1883) ; The lufluzna: 
of Ihc Apostle Pfiul on the Development of Chris- 
tiunity, the Hihbert Lectures for 1885; Das 
Vrchrisfentim (1887); and The Development of 
Theology since Kaui (Loud. 1890). 

His brother, Edmund Pfleiderer, born at Slet- 
ten, 12tii October 1842, stiidioil at Tubingen, wan 
hepeteiii tiierehw» 1897 to 1872, nnH aflcj'a short 
oxperieiico as a pastor was made professor of 
Philosophy at Kiel in 1873, wlience lie wa-s cal led to 
Tiibingcii in 1878. Hi."? writingH include studies 011 
fjeUmitz (1870), on Empiricism ami Scepticism in 
Huiiio’s philosophy (1874), modorn Pessimism 
(1876), Kantian criticism and English philo-sopliy 
(1881), Arnold Geulinx (1834), Lotze (Sil ed, 1884), 
Heraclitus of Ephesus (1886), &e. 

PforzIlCilllt tlio chief umiuifacturing to\m of 
Baden, stands at the northern border of the Black 
Forest, 20 iiiiloa SE. of Carlsrulie by rail. It 
contains the rcmninR of an ancient castle, from 
1300 to 1305 the re.sulence of tho Margrnvo.s of 
Boilcn-Durlacli, and was the Ihithplnce of lloiiclilin. 
Tho town is famous for the iimmifaoturo of gold 
and silver oniaiiients, in which 8000 people are 
employed, and has further chemical niul iron 
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wiiik-. iiificliino shop-i, taTineuM, paper ami olhcv 
ffictoric’.-', Tlieie a ti;ule in limlier, rattle, 
f>iaauJcut-K, lire. TJie town was biirne<l by tlie 
Fiondi ill IfiSO. Pf>p.(lS71) m.801 : (lS9n)2n.30S. 
Sur* mirks l.y Uiilil (Ith c*l. 18 S 8 ) and Njiher 

PliJl'driis (nr rii.F.[jEi{, accwdliifaf to pome 
••clirilarHj, aiitlior of a tiaiislatioH of .Ksop’s fables 
ill Latin vcise, Avns, by lii« own aoconiit, a Macc- 
iloiiian, wlio froin liis (‘liildlnnnl wnfe imbued with 
iJioelc oiiltnre. Wliilo still yming be eanie to 
Italy, and in Koine or .lomo other city attended 
••cliriol wlieie lio Ptmliod Ennius, wliom he quotes 
in the epilii'ine to ids tliird hook. From the title 
of the entire work, Phudri Antpit^liFotiulrr, 
it appears that from a slave lie became the freed- 
inaii of Auyostus, eithcv tU« lust of that name in- 
liis snccessio- Tiherin-. Under the reimi of this 
iattor lio imhli-lic'il the first two Ismlcs of his 
failles, hiit his hhiny thonjjh veiU'd alhmious to 
the tyranny of llie e'niporov (in the fable of the 
frog-''asking a king) and to hi* nihinter Sejamis 
(in that of tlie jay drC'Scd in peaC'Kik’s phimage) 
•■(iiised him to he Imted at court, then accused, and 
tiuall.v cotidouniod—to what punMiment is un¬ 
known. Un the death of .Sojanns he restinicd 
puhlication, and dedicated liis tliird hook to one 
Eiilyehns, fiecdinan of the Emperor {Jlaudhis, 
courting iii« protection fioin enemies and acctipcrs. 
In the Inst yenvs of liis life, to which the fonrth 
and ttfth booivs htdong, ho seems to have regained 
lilierby of pen as well as of norson. He iHcd 
probably at an advanced age. riwi‘<lrus woa more 
than ho claims to ho—a vcproihicer of Alsop; he 
invented fables of hU own, and guve an HCsopic 
linn to contemporary events. That the five hooks 
tvaditionaHy ascribed to him are his cannot with¬ 
out largo deductions bo maintained—not a few of 
tlitiin Jiiay he of the same nuthoi>liip as the Jutbiifo; 
JiTorifi commonly ailded as an appendix to the live 
hoolcB, and found in an anthology attributed to 
Xieolft Perotti. a soliohir of tlio loth century. The 
inoiits of PJiiedrnn are liis clear snceinct narrative, 
his pine Latinity, and Iris akilt in versification. 
The editions of liciitlcy, I)res.->el, Orolli, and finally 
of Muller liave heeii ably gleaned h^s* his latest and 
most helpful editor Ilainorino (Turin, 1884). 

(Hhtt shining’), in the WYVtinga of 
Homer and Hesiod, a frequeut title of the 

sun-god, and suhsequenily employed as his name.— 
I'liaUlhioi, in Greek inytiudogyt is also ihc name of 
a sou of Jlelios. famon'» for his unfortunate attempt 
to drive his fallier's chariot. Scarcely had the jne- 
smnpciions youth seized the icins, when the lior^rcs, 
porcoiving his weaknes^i, i-aii of!', and appro-iehing 
toi) near the Eartli, almost sot it on lire. AVliere- 
iipoii the Earth cried to Jupiter for ]iel]>, iind Jupiter 
-truck down I’liaiiLlioii with a tfmudorliolt into llie 
Eriduiius or Fo. IILs si:?ters, the Ileliades, who 
liad harnessed the horses of the Sim, were changed 
into poplars, and their tears into aiiihcr. 

Phagcilienn, SeeULCKm 

Pliag'OCyte.Si the white or colonrle.“9 hlood- 
corpiiscles, which are .also culled leucocytes. They 
are active animhoiil cells, and engulf both nntrjtive 
and hariiifiil jiartic'les. Since tlie rc«eavelics of 
Mctschuikoir the mauifuld physiological im^Mwt- 
anee of these elements has 'been iiicvcasingly 
apiuociated. Thus, it is generally lecognisnd iliac 
the dc.strucfcioji of invading Irtictevia U dwe to the 
hvaltli mi<l nctivily of the phagocytes. See Blood. 

Plialjicrocorax', Hec CoiiMOK.rxT. 

Phnliltlta, the Limiii'aii genitts including Moths 
(q.v.). 

Phftlitngcr (P/<Hki/ip/^/«(>, a genus of small 
arboreal marsupials, of which many .specic-s are 


found in Australia and the islands to the north of 
it. All the.species have long, jneliensilc tails, and 
iimny grasp tlieir food and convey it to the month 
with” the lorepaw's, They feed iifiiially on the 
voiing nlioots and leaves ol the trees in wliicdi they 
live, hut in captivity they do nob refuse animal 



Vulpine Wi.ilaiitjci'((///«/(< I'nipma). 


food. The Vulpine I’halangor {P. vnlpinu) Is very 
common in Australia, ninl is used l)y the natives 
for food. The Dormouse Vlnvlanyer (T*. mum), 
which is only .si.v inches In length, roscinhles the 
coiniiioii dorniouso in habits and n])pcarai)Co, 
Closely allied aic the Flying Dialangci's (q.v.). 

Sec Foujukii. 

the ancient Crock formation fov 
heavy infantry, was a series of parallel colnmns 
standing close one huliind the otlior, the M'IioIc 
owing to its depth and Bolidity capable of pene- 
tratiiig any line of troops. Tlic imlesb idialniix 
was the Laccdaunoniaii or Spartan, iu which the 
soldiers stood fimv, six, nr, nnivu generally, eiglib 
deep. The Macedonian phalanx, tho latest form, 
was .sixteen men deep. The nuns of tlio men were 
swoids, shields, ami long ]>ikps or a|ieavs, Tlio 
lioavy armcd plialanx wns ordinniily (laiikod by 
pcUosfci or light infantry, similarly fonneil, who 
nsnnily fought with javclin.s and sling.s. 

Plialaris* tymnt of Agiigentum, in .Sicily, 
who liourished about the nniUlla of the Qtli con- 
tury ii.c., was !»oin on a .small island near Cnuliis, 
in A.xia Minor, and whilst hiiilding iv tomjde in the 
citadel of Agvigcnlum made himseli master of tho 
city. He greatly emljellished ft, and e.vlended Ids 
•ower over large dlsfcvicls in .Sicily, JJnb after 
loldiug power fov Bixtoon years ho was ovorthmwn, 
for his cruelties, by noble familieH of tho ihlaiid, and 
I'Oasted alive in liis o\vn invention, the brazen hull, 
'Hie tradithiii points piohaldy to tlio religimiw savri- 
Jlce of human victims to lianl or Molodi (q.v.). 
Later ages ixipre.seHfc PJmlaris as a Immaiie ami eit- 
lightened ruler. I5ut the 148 letters hearing his 
imnie wore proved by IJcntlcy (q.v.) in 1G97 aiullGOO 
to he t'\»urious, au<( to have been composed sevovid 
centuries after riinlnri.s died. .See JJeiitley’s I)i^- 
sciiafivu, edited by W. IVagner (Loud. 1883), 

PliJilaroj>c (P/i«f«?YYnfi'}, a genus of wndiiig- 
hirds forming a auh-fainily of the Snipes. Tliej' 
are distinguished by their lohed toes, rcsombliiiy 
tlia^c of the coot. By moans of those tliey swim 
well, while they can also niii swiftly oq .shoic. 
There are only three species, all inhabiting northern 
regions, .ami inignating soutliwnnl in winter. The 
Ued-iicckcd I’halai-opb (i^ /ii/pcrboycHa), a small 
hinl rc.semhliiig a Samlpipcv in appoarance, livecds 
in tlie Orkney nnd .Shetland Islamls, and the (Jray 
Plialaropc {P.^fu/iwriiis) occa.sionally visits Britain 
in the emu-se of its migration faithev soutli. 

Vhalliis, the <lveck term fov the symbol of 
genemtion wliich figures in the rite.g and ceie- 
inonics of most primitn c peoples, and appears ns a 
survival amoiigat civilised jioojdo.s, At the time 
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wiien JCvllutldgy (f|,v,)was iitiivoi'^ally eoiisiclcred 
to coutain tlm teacliiiig of ancient sages toutlieil in 
tlic fonii of ftllegoiy, aii<l ovo-ytliing in inytliology 
\va« cojisldeved to lie ' symlmiical ’ of some profound 
and liidden briith, nliallie woi-sliij) was natunillj' 
conceived to conceal some esoteric teacliiiig as to 
the mystery of the tvausu\is>iou of life. lint this 
view of inybliolngy is diSRijiated hy an cxaniinatinn 
of blie mnnnci' of life and nmde of thonglit of those 
savage peoplGs in wlioin the scioiitilie ohsewer 
vecogiiises primitive man. The savage leads not a 
speculative hub a practicji,! life, and his rites and 
cci'cinniiics arc pincbical. lie lives hi the inidhb of 
daiigors, wliicli ns a pvacbieal man he •wishes to 
a\’erL; he lias a variety of needs, which ah a fimcli- 
cal man lie wishes to'satiffy. Aiiiongst the most 
impnvtant of Uis needs—whether he he in the pas¬ 
toral OY tlio agricultural stage—is the need of fruit¬ 
ful flocks, of fertile fiulda. .Iniongnt thu meaiiswluch 
lie einnlnyod in secure fertility were some M-liich we 
shonhl (liscriiniuatc ns iniigical, fcimngh probably to 
him they originally seemed to lie not more super¬ 
natural or rntionnJ fcliati ploiigliing. it 

Ima been iivoved to <lcmmist)'atioii by Mannhnrdt 
that one of the holiefs mosb widely spread amoiig-t 
ni'imiblvo men is the Ijolief in a spirit of vegetation. 
The tree is regarded fii'st as having life like a man, 
then as being the ahodc of a spirit, and riiially the 
Hiiivib ceases to he pcviuanontly attadicd to the tree. 
The savage has special inoaus for promoting tho 
vigour, for preventing tlio floray, for averting the 
displeaaavQ of these spirits cm whom the (ertilUy of 
Ills crops depends. These vuvlous means are usually 
of blie nature of what has been termed ‘syinpatliotic 
magic.’ Even civilised man, it he i« nhioau and ii 
ignorant of tho language of tlie country, acts M'hnb 
ho wishes to havo done, lu a somewhat similar 
way tlio savage jiurfonns or inimias tho things 
which he wislies the spirit of vegotatloii, say, to 
lirlug alioub, When he wishes a spirit to make his 
lloclca multiply, ina'sympathetic magic’ inevitably 
takes the form of a ritual which to us seems obscene, 
hub is to him as liavmlijss ami mice'^sary as the act 
of generatinn itself. I'iiiully, let it bo noticed ibut, 
if hy 'wov.diijj’ is luennt ‘adoration,’ then jdinllio 
worsJiip fs uHKnown fo primitive man; pJmlJic rites 
ami pliaUle obieets are but flic means by which, 
according to Ins noiionH, lie iiioltes or constrains 
the spirits to bring about the results lio wishes; 
tliey are nob the syinbols of any esoteric mysteries. 

Pliallu.s, a genus of fungi. Sec Fr.srir. 

Plinlsboiirg'i or Pi''ALzm;lit}, a town of T.or- 
riiine, fttanda on ihc north-west bhoulder of the 
Vosges, ‘2o miles N W. of Stra^lnivg. It was fortilied 
by Vaulmii in 1630; invested, Imt not taken, by 
the Allies in 181-i-lu; and homharded and taken 
by the Germans in 1870, alter whicli they mzed 
the fnvtilications. It \v,a» the birthplace of Erck- 
luauu, and is widely Unoivn throngli Le BIocmh 
and oLliers of the Erckniann-Chatrinn novels. Pop. 
3m. 

PlJaiinriof.s. Hee r.vNAitioT.s. 

l*U anci’O^aiilisi (Gr. p/i<uieiw, * manifest,’ 

ffuino.’i,' niariiago’) lire thiweidantswhich l>earllowcv» 
and produce seeds. Jlii t, for the diUcrencc-s ami the 
rosciiihlaiiccs between tlic flowering and snerling of 
Plmnerngains and the reproduction of Cryptogams, 
see CnyproctAiM, FJ-owicii, Gvmnosi*kum, Sekh. 
The group inciudes the following sets of plants -. A. 
Gynino.speriiis (q.v,), witli naked ovules—e.g. coni¬ 
fers; H. Angio,sperms (q.v.), with ovules enclosed 
in ovaries: (1) noiiocotyledons (o.v.), with one 
cotyledon—c.g. lilies, gmsse-s, orcIiiilHj (2) iJicoly- 
led'oTislq.v,), with two eotyknlons—e.g. buttercups, 
roses. 

Plitiraolt, the English spelling of tho mn>o 
given by the Hebrews to the inonaveh ruling in 


Egyjit at the time, sonietinics as if it iveic ,a pioiicr 
name, though veally au otUoi.al title (from the 
Egyptian J’cnia or Phouro). The greatest dilli- 
ciiltics liave been encoiintercd in .attempting to 
detci-miiic tlic paitlcnlar monarvlis who pass under 
this name in the .Scriptures. Sep KciVi'T, 

IMujylseef* ‘ separated ’>, a so-called 

‘JewLsh sect,' more cmn-crtly a certain Jewish 
school, which probably dates as a di>lin('t body 
orp.arty from the time of the Syrian tvoiihlcs, anil 
wliose chief teiidciiey it was tn^ierist nil Greek or 
otliev foreign inllneuecH that tliycatened to umh-v- 
miiie tlic sacred religion of their fathers. TIjov 
most cinphatically took their .ctniul upon the Law, 
together witli those in/eicnces drawn fenrn its- 
writlon letter which liml, partly finiii time iinitie- 
tuoriul, Itoen emrvnl as a saeved tvrvdition among 
thepcojde. Tlioy oiigiiiiitpd as tho Oiiasidiin (q.v.), 
and Iwramo known as I’liariscos in ihc time of 
John Hj'rcantift (see jrAff'.viiKKP;). rrincipally 
disthigiitshed by their most scnipnlous nhservance 
of certain ordinances Tclatiug to thiug« clean and 
unclean, they fm-tlicr mlopted ninnng i[iciiif>elv(?s 
vnrion.s degrees of purity, the )uglie«b of wlnVh, 
hnwovor, was .scarcely ever rcaclicil by any nieuihcv 
of tlicir coiiiniuiiily. For every degree'a special 
com’Ro uf instvvwtiou, a soIpiiui initiation, and a 
novitiate was ncce-^nvy j all of which, together 
with a certain distinction in drOfS, seems to iiave 
heeii imiluted from tliciii by the Esscniun (q.v,). 
Tlic namc of Pharisees or P’erftsliini was probably 
at (irst bestowed uimu tliem in deusiem by the 
Saddiicccs or Zndokilcs, tho priestly aristocracy 
and their party, wlio (liHevcil from tliem politi¬ 
cally, and to some e'ctent also in religious matters. 
The Pharbec.'s had no avtirles of ciecd diHerunb from 
the wludo liody of Jews. The lUble, us luterpretcd 
b.v the fj-aditionnl Law, was Uioir only code. 
filH’dIeiico to tins Law, fsti ivtest ohsorvjuico of all 
icligimis and luoral duties, suiimiesion to tlic 
Divine will, full coiilidonce in ilm wisdom and 
justice of Providence, (ivui belief in fntm-e rewanl 
and punishment, chastity, mcuk)ie.ss, and forheav- 
ance—those wci-e tho dnpJrinD.s inculeatud in their 
schools. Tliey 'vere, in fact, nothing niiire nov 1e-s 
than the oiluofttal ]iftrt of tho iieopio, who .saw in 
the rigid adherence to tlic aneieiil rolighni, such tvs 
it hud developed itself in the courac of ccntiiiies, 
tlio only uieaus of saving uiul pvefoiving the cum* 
monwoaltli, notwithstanding nil als internal and 
e.xtenml troubles. Hence they u ished tlie public 
alfairs, tho state and all its political ihilngs, to be 
clli*ccte<l nnd measured by the stantlanl uf this same 
Divine Law; witiunit any regard fur the priestJy 
aml aristocratic laniilies, ilie iiiublncecs (q.v.), ami 
tlio licr«>es and sagacious stateBineii, who had 
brought the Syrian wars to a fiiiccessfiil issue, and 
had, iiy prudent negotiations with otlier coiirls, 
restored tlio uatlon to its former gieatnests Tlie 
latter held that religion and state were two totally 
dilfei'ent things; that Gml had given man the 
\K»wer of taking liis niattei’s into his own hands; 
and tliat it was foolish to wait for a .snpeniatuml 
interference, Avhci'e energy and will were all that 
was tuqniml. 

Naliirally enough, the political did’erence 
hetwceii the two parties by degrees grew into 
n leligioMS one. And thu more the ^addueces 
lost their iiUhience (the penjdc .ruling with tlie 
Plm>'tsee^.^, the move the velvgUwH gulf must have 
widened hotween them; nltlioiigli tlie divergence 
hetwccii them, ivs far as niir authorities (Josephus, 
the Xew Testiiiueiit, and the Talmud) go, due.s 
not seisin to have been of so grave a nature as 
is srften iwssumed. Thus, the rliaviseea assumed 
the dojjiiia of iiinnortnlity; while the Sadilii- 
cees JjchI that there was notliing in tho 8ciip- 
tiire to wanant it, and, above all, that there 
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I vfi'! iiii iiiiRil of niiy fiifmo itiw’nul. "Wliile the 
I’liai3>ep?t heltl all tli'* ti Ailitional onliiiaiices iu oonal 
lovei'croo wstli tin? Mosaic institution^, llio Saodii- 
lax.s ii?joct(?(l, or I'lillioi vaiicjl soinoof tiii-SB accord- 
in;.' to the liiiditioiis f'f fiunilies : tlie-e 

mdinnnc'cs eliiell.v rclutiiiy to jo-icstly and Micrilicial 
nh~'}vv!ince--, cevtnni la'vs i>{ \iurit\\ anil some i»arts 
of tlio civil law. It may iierliaj»s even ]>e ossuinotl 
. (as Uy tlciyci) thaC tlic I’liarisoert were the rejire- 
sciitalives of a newer HalacliA, iii-'|)ireil hy nil 
np]iositicinal and reli^'ion^ and iinlioiial zeal wliicli 
cariiud Ihoni fur liujniid tlio ovimiial hoimdarics. 

I t’evtaiu other le;ral ditreienees hetwepn tlie two 
siK'li aa the niipUcatioii of the laws of 
inlicritaiicc to dauglitciH, or of the rcnimnsihiliby of 
the iimster for his .-eivants. nre nothing iiioro t'hnn 
jpoliticnl pni'ty-viowi in a rclis'iimr. which were 

iiwaut to moot oortuin special i-olsvtcvl ca5M» rnily. 
In ;'eiiGi-al the Ploui'ceH liaiidlcd jn>tice in a much 
iitiMev nmiiiier tliun their aiitnjfnni~ts, who tnolc 
llieir .stand iiiiou the liyid letter, and avouM hear of 
no mercy wlieic* a \'ioliitiuii <if the code was clearly 
iiia<lo()nl, Out of the initLst of the PlmviNcos i-o-^’o 
the docttim and ina-!ler.s of tho Law (Hcb. 

: (Ir. iifiinnfliilttskaloi, ' leacher.-s of tlio 
law,’ innmlly leiiilercd ' p'Crihes ’), niid c» them were 
ontrustod by tlio later ndeis the iiio>t iinportaiit 
ollices. Tin; yrcaiO't iniscnuccjdiou has ^uevailoil 
evQU niiifiNj'scholars rospectiii'' this irntriotV, jiious, 
learned, and uiitiunal jiarty of |n-«»;'ress. That 
there Avero annuij'tliem those wito weie a di>»mce 
to their party inme knew hotter llinu llic l*liarisec.s 
lliemselves! and, in hitCever woid.s than were ever 
iiseil hy Clivi.sl and tlio npustles, the 'I'almnd ca>ti- 
givciis certain faiifttlcal incmhcis of their own 
eoiiiimniity as tliQ ‘plaguo of FlrnrlsAism.’ Phari- 
.saisiii—frnm wliidi graannlly hranohed off tlic wild 
iloinncvfitical party of ' Zealots’|A' h«h<«V/j) in the 

lovnlutinn of liar Cochha -ha«, from die 

flnril dcFitviictioii nf the eommoiiwealtli to tliU day, 
leniained the priufiptil representative of Judawin 
as Ji creed, 

Svo Jewa, fscliiircr's IHaloy/i of the Jti'-iiti 

ill the I'l.iic of i/f««4 Chrht lKu;i. trnns. 0 voh. ' 
l.-'sO-PO). 

nlal*iiUlChlla^ltl• 'I'his icnn lias heen applied 
to vaiious works, foii-«intiu^ for the most part of 
( 1 ) a list of ilio aiilHes of the Mateiia Medicn, 
whetiiur simple or coinptnmd, svitli their clmracler.s, 
their modes of (neparation, and the tests for ilie 
deteriiiiiiation of tlieirpm-ity 5 and (2) a collection 
of appi'iived receipts or piO-Seviptions, together with 
the prorosscs for preparing articles in the Materia 
Jlfldicii. Almost every civilised country of imiiort- 
auce has its national pharm!vco|Meia; those ot the 
I'liited States (Oth ed. ISS3), llerumny (3d cd. 
ISSHi), and I'l aiiou tlcserviug s{M;cial luenlioii. The 
earliest i)liarimico]ifeias were ]»re|Kired hy the Arabs 
from the 9tli to the 12th eeiitiiry, and siilisyqnontiv 
by llic medieal .selinol of Halerno. The first phar- 
aiiiicojicj-iu iiiiblislied mnlcr nnthority upjieans to 
have been that of Xiuctnhevg in the year 1542. 
I'aleriiis (.‘oriliw, aflei'vv.iuls profe—sir at Witten- 
heig but then a studenl., .showed n collcutioii of 
medical receipt^, nhirh ho had selected fnim die 
wmhs of the most eminent writei.s, to the jiliv-si- 
ciatis of Jlinoiiilii'rg. The latti*r were so strlick 
witli its value that they urged hhii lo print it 
for the heiielil of tlie apothecaries, and ohlaiiied 
fill' his woi k the sniictton of the city cniiiicil. 
lieforc this time the books ehieily in ii«c aiimnirst 
apotfiecarie.s weie the treatises: On b'miilrsltv 
Avicenna and Serapiuii: the JJbei' Servitoris of 
iiAleha-siiii hen Aheiazciim ; and the A 
of Aieoiuns de Salerno, arranged iiljdiaheticnllv 
i'hi.s work was commonly culled Nie^uiis UlnaHus 
lo dwtmguish it from an abridgment known as 


Coiifining our remarlc.s to the lliitisli Plinrma- 
copu-iiis, wo may notice tliat llio limt edition of 
the London Pharmacopceia (or, more correctly 
Kpeakiiig, of the X^iiannacopmia of the Loiidmi 
College of Phv.sicians) ajipenretl in 1818, and was 
chielly founded on tlie works of Moznc and Nicolaus 
dc Salerno. .Successive editions appeared in 1627 
1635, 1650, 1097, 1721, 1746, 1787, 1809, 1824, 18.36, 
niul 1831, and form an important contribution to 
the liLstory of the pvogres.s of iiliarniacy and tliora- 
pcutics during the last two ceiitnric.s niul a linlf, 
The nature am! the mimher of the ingieclicnts tliat 
oiitcreU into the composition of iiiany of the 
pliariiiueeiitical propavation.s of the IVtiraiul I 81 I 1 
eciitiiricA would astonisli most of the iirnctitioner.s 
and paticiils of the present day. In the earlier 
editions wc (lud emnneralcd cartliwonns, snails, 
wooil-lice, frogs, toads, puppy dogs, fuxes (‘a fat 
fox of middle age, if you can got siicli a one ’), the 
skull of a man who had heen hanged, tlie Idond of 
the cal. the urine and oxoremonls of various 
animals, &e,; and eleetiiai'ie.s Mere ordered, con- 
laiiiiiigoO, C 2 , and in one instance—Miithiolns, hi.s 
flrcat Antidote against Poison and Poi-tilonce—124 
diffc-reiit ingredients. 

Tlio Kdinimrgli Pliarnmcopcoia is more inoilorn 
than the London, tlie fust edition having ajipcaioil 
in ICUh; wliilc the lluhljn Phnvmaconmia docs nob 
date further hack than 1807. The latest editions 
of these works ai-peared in tlie years 1841 and 1850 
leyicctivoly. 

Until the Medical Act passed in 1858, the right 
of publishing the pharmacopieias foi’ iSiigland, Scot¬ 
land,_ and Ireland was vested in the Colleges nf 
Pliysiciaiis of J.imdon, Edinburgh, and iTnlilin 
respectively ; and as these three idmnnaconieias 
oonlaincil many important preparations, similav in 
name luit totally dineicnt in Htrenutli (as, for 
e.xaiiijde, dilute hydrocyanic acid, Holution of liydro- 
ehlorate of inorphiu, A'c.), dungerons complications 
arose from a Loiidtm prescription being made np in 
Ediiihnrjfh or Ihibliii, or vice va-sd. Hy that act 
it is ordained limb ‘ the (leneral [Medical] Council 
shall cause to he pnhlisliecl, under their direction, 
a hook contiiiiiing a lixb of medicines and coin- 
pounds, and the manner of proimring lliem, together 
with the true weights ami inunsureH hv wldch' they 
me to ho prepared and mixed ; and coiitaining such 
other iiiattcv and things rolatiiig thereto as llie 
(Tenoral Connell shall tiiink lit, to he called 
pritish P/utnmcojHi’ia and hy a snbsoqncnt act 
It m enacted that ‘ tlio Ih'itmh Idiannacopu'ia 
.shall for oil imrposcs be deemed to he siibsti. 
tnted tlmnighmil Great iMiain and Ireland Im' 
the several ahove-mcutlmied pharmaco\iuiias.’ The 
Itrithh PhunnHCOpuiu, whicli appeured in the 
hegiiiniiig of tlic year 1864. gave rise to sncli 
a general feeling of di.^appninlmcnt llnongliout 
the profe.H.sion tlmt the (leneral Council hrought 
Owl a new and amended edition in 1867, A 
second i-oprinfc with additions apjiearcd in ISTl 
Another cililhm was ]mhlislied in 1885, and a 
snjiplcmciit to it in 1890, Tliero are also Jloniroo- 
pabliic and Velcriiiary Piiarmacopuilas, amt I’liav- 
iiiacopieias for tlie Lomlun and other hospitals, imt 
tliese are not lU-iiited hy authority, nor antliori,sed 
ill any way hy go%’ernment. 

Tlie Pliarinacopmia of the United Slates is drawn 
lip hy a national convention consisting of delegates 
from the varioim medical societies, meflical corpora, 
tions, and univomitie.s tliroiig'hoii t Die United 
States. It was fir.st puhlislied in 1820, and a second 
edition appeared iu 1828; but it is now revised 
every ten .\ enrs, a now revmion ajipearing in ] 89,3. 

Pharmacy, a department of the medical art 
wJiich consists in the collecting, preparing, pro- 
semng, and dispensing of jnedicine.s, In” Great 
Bnlaiii the practice of plifLi nmcy is regulated hy a 
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serioft of Phnyinar/i Avls^ of wliicli tlic more im¬ 
portant are tho.se of lar)2, 18UM, i860, iiinl 1882 
Sey Aljei/l'KRATIOJJ, CUKMISTS A^;n IJUUtHilSTrt’ 
Pir.MiMACOl’dOJA, I’UliSOMimoX. 

I*liaros. Sac ALEXANniiiA. ami LioiiTnursE. 

Pliavsa'Iiis, now Pkksai.a, a town of Thes^aK- 
to the auuth of Lariasa, on a hraiich of the Sjilaiii- 
finu, and accordingly in the pait of I'hesaalv I'e- 
BLorod to Gieecc in 1881. The ilistrict, Pharsnlia, 
i> ]ii,storiCftl)y nolahlo jnainJ.v for f.W.'Wtr’s uyeat 
victory over Puinncv, Ang»t>t 9, 48 U .0 See 
Lucanus. 

Pliaryiix (Gr.) is tho name of that]Miit of the 
alimentary eana! which lies hoUiiul tlienuBe, mouth, 
and laryn.v. Its nature ami fimetUms nre de&eriheii 
in the article Riototiox, wliere an ilhistration will 
also he fowmi. In cascK of Biphlheria. jQ.v.) tlie 
jjliarvnx is nsimlly the cliief of the ilLsca-sc. It 
18 liable to ordhiaiy iiillainination tir pl/ori/iigHis— 
an affection chavackevioetl hy paiij, especiallv i» 
swallowing, witlioutrednos.'iin the fauces orchunge 
ot voice. Someliine.s it proccoil.s to HUpinimti'iii, 
anil ahacasses are fonncil. 


Pliascotfald, a genus of mni-snplal qundrmicds 
allied t<i the JJasyuros (q.v.), and confniiiuig, 
accoraing to the most veUame cstiinMc, thirteen 
anecies, all of wliicIi ai'o arboreal aiulinsectlvoion.sj 
tlioy are Bincail through tho Papuan islands ami 
Australia. The beafc-loiown form is jicrhans the 
‘iaprm Tafa' (P, pe«ic/7/(f*tl, of the size ami 
appcmaiice of a vat, which commit-s dcpreilatiotis I 
in tho larilovs of AnsLralian colonists, anii Is of tlic ' 
llcrcest aispoHitlon when nicddle*! with. This mar¬ 
supial has a curious reseuihlaiico to the toilcnb 
genus irapalotiv, rIno found in Amstralia. It iiiav 
be a case of ‘ mliulcry ’ between some of the 
species. 

Pliascolomys. Bee Woulb-vt. 


several of the planet.s, sometimes Mie whole, a part, 
or none of the luminous surface being seen jfrom 
tho eavtli. See ifoox, Planet.?. 

Plia^lniiltlsu, Sec Phkasaxt. 

^ PflJlslSt a rivfiv in Oolchis, now calleil Ilion or 
Paz. It vises in ihc Caucasus, and Hows west into 
the FALsinc near tlic iinelenb city of P)m.->K 

Piin.s'iiiidai (Gr, phnumtt, ‘a spectre’), afarnily 
of insects, iuchidiTig walUiiig-stlck iiisecls (Jhicllliis 
ami llacterial. spectro-iusect.s {Phasuinj, ami Ica^ 
injects (J’hylJuim). With thoe.vception ofJkcillHS, 
winch occurs in south Europe, tiiey occur in the 
tropic.'i—in South America, IIdviico, East Indies, 
He. As their names suggest, they havo a sfcvihiiig 
veoeinblance to the twig.s and leaves of the plants 
on wliicli they feed ami live. See LEAK-ixsiicr, 

MlMlCUV. 

l|hea.saiit (P/uisucnux), agemmof gallinaccou-s 
luj'ils of tlio family Plmsiaiiidm; han’iig a mther 
slievt Htvong hill, a little ciu'veil; the cheeks and 
skill Burreundi'iig the eye.s destitute of feather.s, and 
warty ; the wings short; the tail long, its feathers 
so placed to sionc down, voof-like, on eilliev 
side, the middle fcatliers longest; tlic tarsns of the 
male furnishcil with a spur. The males of all the 
spci'ies nvo birds of splendid plumage; the females 
have Blunter tails ami dull or sonihre colonrs. 
There nre numerous species, na(ive.s of the warm 
and tenipevato parts of Asia. The Cmninon PUcas- 
ant (P. colc/iitu/s) is said to have lieen hrouglit 
from the hanks of the PJmsis, in Uolchis, to the 
sontU of Europe at a very remote petioil, itaintTO- 
duction being aacrihed in cln.s.sic legend In the 
Argonauts. From tlie Plinsis it ileiivedits Greek 
name PhnsUtvos, the origin of its name in EugUslv 
fiiiil Ollier modern languages, ft was sooa nntiirnl- 
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isLul in Europe, ami is umv dill'n^eil o\-ev aliiio't all 
the fompemle jwrts of it, 'J'he date of it, intjvr- 
lUiction vutn Itritaiil is n»it kivov. u, Imt v. as c'.'Vtainlv 
earlier than llfly, when King ,Iolm gmnlerl Wiliinm 
JJrewer a license ‘to hunt the li.iie, fox, eat, ami 
Wolf, thrmighmit all llevonsliive, and to have fveo 
tvjirrcii tlirouglunit all ]iis own lands fur liares, 
p/ieamiits,^ti.iul partridges' (Diigd.alo's Puronage, 
vol. i, p. 701). Slmiyoly, however, tlie pheasant 
apeins_ never to ho mentioned ns a royal dish 
till 1639. ft lins long lieen plDiitifiil in plnrila- 
itovrs and game-prestTves, and has bepu intro- 
(liiccd into aliiiost eieiy part of the country 
Biiitahle to it> h.ihit'-. The abiiiulanre of 
I irtiL'a-santh in IWtain, however, is to he ascribed 
! ehiefly to careful gamc-piL'servatiini, without wliicli 
the race won 1.1 in .-iH jriobability soon l,ir extir- 
fiatcd, l\o kfiul of game falls so un.sv a ]ni>y to the 
poacher, /or in it.^ prevent method of lemlng it iv 
acmi-ilomcBticittcd, though we cnii havdiv inchule 
It amongst our domestic fowls, 

A niimite description of the common pht'ii'^anL is 
iiiinecc-ssaiy. The featiiei> on llie upper pint of 
the licail arc Inowiiish green, with edgings of 
yellow 5 tho iicck lias vaiiatioiis of green anrl him.*, 
With redilish omnge heloiv i the breast nntl sides 
arc browjiish yellow, each feather tipped with 
piirpHsh blue; the hack and l>elly are variegated, 
the rump deep red with green and grayish vellcc- , 
UoiiH; the tail is dull gicenish vcllow, witJj yellow- 
\Hh gi-av. and bivra of black, ami a band of diill red 
on each sule. Tlio wliole length of a male plieusant 
is about 3 feet, o! whicii the tall measures about 
18 inches. The entire lengtli of tlie female is a 
little move than 2 feet, princlpaDy in that the 
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Common Pheasant {PluiBmiuscok/iicus), 
male and (omule. 

tail is much shorter Ilian in tlie male. The general 
colour of Uie feiiinle is pale grayisli brown and 
yellow, varied with darker Liowii.’tlie .sides nf the 
neck tinged with itsl ami green. The oidiiiary 
weight of a plicasnnt is ahoiit two poninU nnd a 
half ; hut when pliwiNaiits are aliiiiidniitly supplied 
with food, ami kept imdistiirhed, they are soiue- 
timc.s four poiiiids or four iioimds aiul a Imlf in 
weight. The |iheasant, uiiliko tlio jiartrulge, is 
polygamouH, 

The iicbt of the pheasant is on tluj ground, and is 
ariuJe lieu|i of leaves nmt goassev, in wJiicii oleveii 
or twelve cdive-hiowu engv are laid, Hut in the 
half-domesticated state in which it QNj.sts in many 
English prc-serves the pIieasauL doe,s iiobipay that 
attention to Us eggs and young which it (loos wlien 
more wild, and hot nnfreqiiently continues to lay 
er'gs for a considerable time, like the (loinesticjowl; 

the eggs being removed by the gainckeeiier, ami 
hatched by- hens, aloiig with eggs from no.sts found 
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auiott" (“lo'cv uii'l liav in tlie ^f‘a«OJl (*f iiiowiii'r. 
Ill fact, wlicvu ]iliea-n»i(^!UtMe.ui‘<l in JM>;e iniiiil>ei-8 
iieiivly fill tlie liivds aic lifitclic<l hy eitlier comiiioii 
hoiip or inciiliatoi-;, M'ljicli aio liein^ {avKcly emi»loyeil 
fnr llie piiriinse. in llic fiimiM- method coops are 
employed, ui front of wliieli live vmis (ovnieil l*y 
wire rifttiii;', ami in tl»w wiiy a lar ;'0 uiliiiliei- enn 
Irtj nltenilC'l tfj at one time. Very youii^ plieamiits 
nnistliu rniofnll.v Miiiplicil nilli ants'ejrys, in.agjmts, 
^'pntics, iS-’c., iiml tile wliole difliculty of lenriiijj 
tlioiii is in tlieir earliest The ilillicnlty of 

reaiiii^ liirds l.ioil in confinement li.as led to the 
intni'iuction of viuirnis forms of avlificial food, 
fecv*;i(ii ot wliicli are ovcellcnt. f^nslard is laroely 
eiiiiiloyeil, and wlieii ('iveo fresh is eaten with 
avidity, and hrin;^'' on the yonnfj >»ivds rapidly. 
Canaiy-sc-ed is youd aho at first. Phca''!ints feed 
very iiulLoiiniinatcly on lievries, seeds, roots, yonn;^ 
alifldts of plants, \vohii5, in>feels, iV'C. lioans, peas, 
corn, ami hiiekwiioafc are lref|nentlv thrown for 
them in open jilaoes in woods; imd they scrape np 
biiUions and tnheions roots in winter. Tliey roost 
in trees at no proat heiyhr- from the »roinid, and 
poacliers sometimes oaiituvii them hy Imrnino snl- 
plinrhedow tliem. Dnrm;; theiiionltin;? season they 
(lo not u^ceml tn*es to loost. Imt s))end the niylit 
on tlie ;>Toiind, wlmii llioy fall a ready prey to foxes. 
They are fond of woods with a thick «mlcr«i'Owlli, 
tn wliiclt, when distmhed, they naturally .seek 
eheUor, viinninK 'vhiUt U is nossihle, rather than 
takin;? The male plicasant takc.s 

inucii iimve readily than the female, which, appar¬ 
ently trnstlii;!' to hov hiown coinnr to esca(>c ohser- 
ration, often rcinuiriH still until the sportsman lis 
alninnC upon hov. Tlio males ami females do not 
ns<> 0 ('iatQ to^j'ctluM' except dtiviii;' the hiccdiiii; 
seivMMi, hut, v-iuaU wumiicvs <\f tuie sex uve ufteu 
found in company. The ‘ slioic crow ’ of the males 
lioj'ins to lie Iirard in Maivli. In Kn;'lanil ami 
Sjcotlaml plH'asant->«linoiiu;' loyally hcifins on the 
1st of Octolicr, and oiids on the .^d of Fehnmry. 
The phoasnnls turned out from the ^'anlckccpcrV 
livee/liiii'-vai'd into a proserre aro hi "eiioral sup¬ 
plied witli alnindanco of food «hiriM}' winlcr, ami 
cnine to the aocnstonicd call tus readily as any kind 
of poultry, so Cluit the sportsmanship of a ItuKue 
in which they arc kiUcil hy scores or limi- 
dvfliN, is of the lowest hind. Maize U one of the 
best fools, hut Karloy, peas, wheat, and oats, with 
the usual green foml, arc all emplovod. Some 
pheasant vt’aiors use chopped meat, iMufcd potatoes 
decayed apples, raUins, and similar daintier. It 
is scarcely nccc.-sary to' nientioii that tlie iledi of 
the idieasant i« in very high p«(ccm for the taMc. 

'['mo female plieasn'ut, iis is the case with most 
ntlier hirds, in old ago, or when from any cause 
inta|)ahlc of tlie fuiictioiis of rcprodiiction, Mime- 
times a'snnies the pliimage of the mule. Tin* 
dieasant exliihits a remni'kalde readiness to hy- 
jiulisc with other galliii.aceonh birds. A hybrid 
helween it and the coiiiiiton fowl is not iinfre- 
fjiieut, iiiul is called a I'crv. Ifvbjiils lictwecn the 
plie.asant .and Iduck grouse have also occurred; 
and hyhrids arc supposed to have hccii produced 
hetweeu the iilicasaiit and “iiitiea-fowl, and the 
ibcaMint and tiirhoy. None of these hyhrids, 
lowcver, luivi! eier lioen known lo be fertile, 
exee\it witli one cif the original species. On the 
contrary, the oH'spiiiig of the coimiinn pheasant 
and the Cliini'so or Iting-ncckerl I’lieasant (P. tor- 
ijiurCiis) is iiei fei’tly fertile, a eircninstanco wJiicli is 
uiged ill ai'giiiiieiit by those who regaivl them as 
mevo vavieties »{ one si/ei-ies. The ring-necked 
jilieasaiit is iiuw almost us pienlifnl in llritain ns 
the ooioiiion [ilieasaiit; it is a native of the forests 
of India aiicl f’liiim, and is said not to hreed with 
the cominoii plioasant in a truly wild state, but in 
liiitain they lendily iiitoimix. It is distinguished 


livaMliitc ring almost -surroniuling Lhc neck, ,aiul 
is of smaller size chan tlie common plicasant, some¬ 
what diilerciit in mai'king.s, and Ims a shorter tail. 
It is the Lxmimon pheasant of the Celestial Emiuro. 
There i.s also tlic liinglcss CliinosQ Pheasant (P. 
{Icfnllfilus), and otUoiH scarcely known boro. The 
Ilolieim.aii Pheasant is another variety of a creamy 
colour, and it is nmcli more homely in ajipearance. 
White plicas.aiits aro of nob very u’Tifref(uonb oceur- 
rcnco, and often appear siioiiLancoiisly from the 
common variety. Pied pheasants may he hred 
from crossing the white and conniion v.'uieties. Of 
other sjiecies of pheasant may ho montioned Diard's 
Pheasant (P. verxicolor), fi native of .Tapan, in 
which the prevailing colotir is lirilliant greon; 
Soemiiieringa Plicasanb (P. socoimrrinj/ii), also 
from Japan, one of the most beautiful pheasants 
known, hut terribly pngnacious; and Ticeves’s 
Pheasant (P. rccirx/i), a native of the north of 
Cliina, in which while is the ]irevailing colour, and 
the tail is of extiaovdinaiy length, so that a bird 
not larger than the coinninn pliciisanb iiienHuves 
eight feet in entire length. Of stnnexvhat different 
type, an«i more nearly approaching to I ho cnmmnn 
fowl, aro the (lolilen Phensant (P. or T/inu- 

iiKilUi jiicta) anil the .''ilver Plioasant (P, or Euplo- 
ramus nyctfuMCrus), both native? of Cliiiin, and 
hardy birds, the introduction of xvliicli into Jhitisli 
iivcservp.? lias been attempted ivith decided snecos?, 
P.otU have long lieen Uent in a state of ilomestica- 
lion by the Chinese. 'I ho golden pheasant is one 
of the most splendid of the tribe. It Ims a line 
ere.st, and a ruff of orange and black, ca]>nble of 
being erected at jdensure. The tail l« very long, 
The crest and mil are bold in great cstjnmbion by 
anglois for making artificial iHes. Lady AniliersPs 
Phea^^aut, {P. ov 'iVuiwmofw oiuAcvfcfuvi w a natvve 
of Cliina, resemljling tlic golden plicasant, and ivith 
an cxtrouiuly long tail. T'lie silver pliensiinb is one 
of the largest niul niost jinwerfnl of the tribe, ami 
very combative, driving the cmiinioii [iheasaut from 
inosorvcs into which it is inlrodiieeil. Tlie prcviiil- 
nig colour of the upper jiarts and tail of the iimie 
Is white*, finely pencilled with black, the hicasb 
and belly piir|>li.-h black, The Eared I’Jieawant 
(Ci-iis.^ofililriM lUtDtU'huricum) 1ms a sombre brown 
Imdy, a I'uultcd beak, red face, and wliitu throat 
ami ears, the feathers on ivliidi stand up nliovo the 
liead. The Argus Pheasant {Ai'fins {jiynntcux)^ 
found in .Malacca ami Siam, is'separatoly dU- 
eiissed (see Arouh). The latter series of plieas. 
ants are chiefly kept in aviaries as nrnamental 
fowl.s, for which purimse Ihoy arewtdl mhipted, A 
recent InfcrodHction, the Prince of M'ales Plioasniit 
P. jii'inciiiads), was discovered on the vVfgluin 
loiitior of India, and i.s dlstiiigitislied fioiii all 
other pheasants in that tlie grralcr part of its, 
wings are white, though it is soiiiewhab diflerent 
in its mnrkiiig.s and the arrangemenb of its colours, 

See D. Cr. KUiot’b PhitsiumdK (2 vols. 1870-72); 'I'ogct- 
mrier's PAo<«i«&» (1873); ami R. J. L. Prico’fi Priu'ticttl 
Pheasaiit-reariHii ( 1 S 88 ). 

rhclft.s, Ei.iJJAnKTU 8 tit.-vet, an Anioricaii 
authoress, was born Slst August 18J4, at Andover, 
llnssacliMsetts, the daughter of Professor Aiisliii 
P1 ig1|is and of the authoress of Sunny Side. Jicsidcs 
icetiiriiig and engaging in work for tlic advance- 
nmnb of women and for social vefnvms, she has 
written a iiuiiibcv of etories, including The Goics 
yiy«r (1SC8), which passed Llirougb twenty editions 
ill the year of its jnibticatiini ; Ihiiuiid the dates 
(1883); 27<c Gates lictivcen (1887); Jlcdycd In mid 
The Silent Partner (1870); The Story of Aris 
(1877); Doctor Zay (1881), in which tlie ciuostimi 
of professional life for wo men is considercrl; aiul 
in 1890, in coiijunetioii with liev Inisbniul, the I’ov. 
Herbert D. ’Ward, Come Forth, a travesty of the 
Htory of Lazarii.s, and The Alcister of the M'ayiciuus. 
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PliclpSj Sajiuel, bhe last of tho old fcIiooI of 
aetovs, was Ijorn IStli Feljiuaiy 1804 in Devoninirt. 
'When Meveiiteon years old lie came to London, and 
was enyayed on the Globe and Gwi iiewsiiapcis as 
reader; anion;' liia coiurianiona Leintf Dony^las 
Jerrokl, then, like liiiuaelf, a stage-Htriiclv yontli. 
After some experience ns an amatenr, PheljM, joined 
tlie York circuit in the antiuuii of 1826, uii«i coii- 
tiniietl in fclie ]irnviiicc‘.s for eleven years. On 28tli 
Auj^iist 1837 lie made hi.s dehnt in Loniluii as Sliy- 
Inck at tlic Haymarkot, under the nmnagcntciife of 
Benjamin Welister, inakiim a vury givat snccess. 
IIo was afteru arda engaged hy Itiucveady, hub lil-s 
gGiiiiis did not ^et /(til Hcope until tlie Leginning of 
liis famous Sadler's Wells inanagoiucnC, one of the 
moat extraordinary ncliievemenUs in tlie history of 
the drama, At an outlying unfasliionahle and 
unpopular theatre he for eighteen years pimhiccd 
a constant suecossion of ‘ legitimate'plays, attract¬ 
ing around him an excellent conmany, and edn- 
cating a rough and uiijiolished amliencu to appro, 
ciati'in of the miustci|iii*ccs of dinglish dvaiiiKtic 
literature. Ho hegan this appaivntly luipromisiug 
exuorimont on 27lh Slay 1844, continnedasjuanager 
till Marcli 1862, and made his last appeurance liefine 
his Islington frionds on Gth Novemlrer IH62. Dining 
liis imviiagement he produced no fewer than thirty- 
one Shake.spearian iday.s, as well aa works of tho 
ocher great Klizahctliann, and of the dramatists of 
the IHth century from Congreve to Colmaii. After 
leaving Sadler’s Wells Pli^p.s did Jiob attach him- 
self to any particular theatre, ap|ieuring at Drury 
Lane, tho tiuceri’s, and tlie Gaiety tlioat-rcs, anil 
iilaying regularly in tho provinces. On 1st 
alaroh 1878, wlien acting Wolsoy at the Aonaniini 
(Im]]oi'ial) TImatre, he hvoke ilown, and never 
played again. Ho died on 0th NoveniLor 1878. 
Although primarily a tragedian, Phelps was an 
uxcolleiit all-rolind actor, and some of his comedy 
parts me among his must notable—as, for instance, 
Malvolio, BuCtujn, and Sliallow. In tragedy he 
wn.s famous in Wulsuy, Lear, Maeboth, llmtu.s 
Luke [City Mwluiii), and Sir Uifes Overreach; 
wliilu amung his other ctilef succei-scs were 
lUcdielieu, vSir Pertiiiax Macsycophunt, llertiiccio, 
Old Doriuoii, and Job Thornlierry. 

8 ce ^Icuiuin, by J. and Pa Coleniait (1836); and Lifi. 
«(id ii/fi-U'ori', by W, ilay rhulps and John Forbes 
lluboi'tsoii (1880), 

PhOlincctili, a drug prepared from carliolic 
acid, valuable in fcvei-fi, and, like antipyrin, of 
service in .sLilliiig pain and securing leab in case.s 
of severe headaches, insomnia, nml iiervonsncss. 

Pliciiacodiis. See AIammals. 

PllCllOl, a name for Carbolic Acid (<pv,). See 
also Aho.’iiatic SeiiiKs : and fur tho Pheuul Dye.s, 
Dyeino, Vol. lY. p. 141. 

PIicrJiN a poweiful city of Thessaly, near 
Mount Pelioii; according to legend, the .ancient 
royal sent of AdiuoCus and Alcestis, and after¬ 
wards of political consei|uence under ‘tyrants’ of 
its own, who long made llicir itilhiciice felt in 
tlie allairs of Greece, and repeateellj’ attemjileil to 
luaUo Llieiiiselves masters of The-ssaly. One of 
these tyrants, Alexander (slain 357 is pnr- 

ticnlarly celelnaLed for lii.s erueltie.s. 

Phcrecydcs, an ancient Greek jdiilosoplier, 
liovn ill llio island of Syco.s, in tlie 6tli centiuy 
li.c,, a eonteiupinavy of‘Thales. He tatighb the 
doctrine of the e.sistciice of the Innnau soul after 
doatli; hut it is uncertain if he lield the doctrine 
of tlie tiansmigratioii of souls, aftciaviirds promul¬ 
gated liy ills disciple, Pytlingorius. Of his W’ork, 
a mythological system of philosophy, only frag¬ 
ments arc extant, collected ami edited by' !i>tnrz 
(2(1 ed. Loip, 1824).—AiuitUei Plierecydes, anative 
of Loros, who lived in tho 6Lli century n.C.,com- 


uiletl mythical histories of Atheii.s iiiul otlier .states, 
hut only .a few fragmcuila remnin, publHhud in C. 
Ikliiller, TPrwj. Hisi. Uro:c. (vol. i.}. 

Phi Itcta by fur the oldo.st of the 

Ainericaii college Greek letter Kocioties, take:^ its 
naiiie fnnn the initial Icttei.s of its motto, haul to he 
i 4>(Xo7o0la lUov —' Pliilosopliv is tlie guide 

of life/ The society, ‘funiuled on liteiiny piin- 
ciples,’ and intended to embrace the ‘ wise and 
virtnoue of every degree and of wliiituver country,’ 
was ail oiitciune of the dc.siro for national iinidii, 
and sprang into being in the somewhat chaotic 
icrioil when the oJiI coliMjii’.s )ind lier/iiiii* stnto.s, 
mt had not yet adopted a federal cmistibiicion. It 
was founded in 1776 (the same year us the Illimi- 
iimli, q.v.), in the old 'Ilafcigli Tavmi' at 
Williaiiishiirgh, Virgiiiiii, hy hu-ty-foiii' iiiider- 
griuhiatcs of William iiiuL Alary ('ollege, of whom 
Jolin AlaashaLI was one. Branche.s were estab¬ 
lished at Yale in 1780 and at IJai vavd in 1781 ; and 
to-day there are nearly a score in the luiiK-injil col¬ 
leges ami Hiiiver.-'itics of tlie Union, Tlie I’lij Beta 
Kappa is now simply ‘tin agreeable bond of meeting 
among gratluate.i;' since 1831 itsiimocoiiC iiiy«terits 
liavc wen open secrets. At Ilariaul iheie is an 
annual Phi Beta Kappa dinner, oration, aiul poeiii; 
the earliest and one of tho mast striking of Edward 
Everott's gieat orations was delivered hofore the 
society, with Lafayette for a guest, in 1824; and 
among the poets may be iiientioiicd 11. T. Paine 
(‘Tlio lluling JV^sIon,’which brought him §1200 on 
its publication in 1707)nnd Oliver iV'endellHohiie.s 
(1826).—In colleges where the (list third of a 
gmdunting class arc adiniltcd tu Pin Hula 
Kappa tliero is a burle.sijiie of the soeiety, the 
Kappa Beta Plii, for the coiisolutiou of tlis tl'iird at 
tho other end of the class, generally in tliu urdor of 
demerit, the winner of tlio AYuoden Hpoon (ipv.) 
rniikhig first. Ucu an interesting papor by Dr 
E. E. llale, in tlie AiUmtic Sllonthcy (July ISfO). 

Pllltlias (Gr. Fluidmn), the greatest sculptor 
of ancient Greece, was Loni tfio .son of Chaiinuies, 
at Atlioim ahoiit <KK> ac. His insinictor in sculp. 
turo was Ageladas of Argos. Tu Phidias came an 
op|)Oitiinily such as falls tu the lot of foiv artists : 
Icicles, having risen to the head of airaliw in tho 
Allieniaii state, resolved to adorn tho city with 
temples and other public buildings (iiling lor the 
viuiiiuLliei- of Persia, and lie not only gave to 
Phidias a comiiiisslon to execute the mure npluiidid 
-statues that were to bo erected, hut inndu liim 
general aupcrlnteudent of all tlio public works 
plamiud for tiie city. Plutaicli tells us lliat 
Phidias had under him architeeis, statuniiea, 
workei's in copper mid bronze, .stoneeiittcj-s, gold 
Hiid ivory licatcro, &c. IIo constnielud tlio jPro- 
2 iyhea and the Purtheiion, the sculpturi^d nnia- 
iiientfl of which were executed under liL direct 
superintendence, while the slatiie of tho goddi'ss 
Athena, of ivory and gold, was the ivorlr of Pbidiivs 
Iiiiiiself. FragiucutH of the metope.s, frieze, and 
lediinciits of tlie Partlienon weio cavried to 
iiiglaiid hy liOrd Elgin (see EnoiN’ AI.iKin.ES). 
Phidias executed a colossal statue of Zeus for 
the Olyiiipicum at Olympia (ri.v.), also of ivory 
and gold; this was reckoned his iimaterpieee. 
AcciUicd of having appropriated to himself some 
jiorLioii of tlie gold destined for the lobe of Athena, 
and of impiety in having introduced his own like¬ 
ness and that of Poricles on tin; sliield of the gnd- 
de.sa, he wa-s thrown into prison, and died there 
ahinit 4.32 I5.C., hub wliLUher of sickness or poison is 
uncertain. Other works by Ids liaiid were a statue 
of Aphrodito at Elis, of giild and ivory, a colossal 
bronze liguroof Athena Proninclio,s on tlio Aero- 
l)oIiH at Athens, a gilt colo-sr-al Athena at Platira, 
a monument of the victory of Marathon ut Deliilii, 
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ninl nniiufinii" otliei,-. Tlteir inev;nl5n«» clinraottr- 
istii? to Iiftvc huoii jiii ifJeal sufiliiiiity, and 

evt'ii tlie iiiiiitrfoct tlmt we iint<e&9 are the 

iiolile siieciiia'iiH of sciil[ihire in the world. 
In ISSS tiievL^ wa'* dny <vntat Tanagra a red vase 
}]<-anii;; wlint wn.s licheved to ho the t-iyuntiiie of 
I'hidiii-*. 

Hlc .\. -S. Jl'irray, St'nf{>tni'e (18S0); C. Wald- 
itein, Ks2fi'/3 <"i ihc Art of Phitlifia (Cainb. 1835); ainl 
Collicnon, 'Phi'H’ia (I’nris, 1866). 

ancient town of Arcadia, situated 
in ('xti'ciiis .‘-nutli-we^t covner. Fi-oni itw leiiiide 
Ilf Audio, at ihu‘-?u‘, j to 0 miles ilistant, a fjcnlp- 
tni'cil frio/e ieinesentiny tlio conteats hetween the 
('L'litaiua and Lajiitliw, aiid the Amazons and 
(licekr. was hi'oiiglit to Ihe Uritish Mnacnm in 
isn. The temijle wa?i lir>tdc.-cril>ed hy Chandler in 
170.5. 2^exb to tlie Tlic>enin at Atlic>n.s it is tlic 
nio-'t )ieifecbaicliitcctiiial vain iu all (hecce, hciiiii 
ljiiilti.ll line ^j'lay limc'tone ami while jnaihle. it 
Mari designed hy Ictiiins, rme of tlio architecls of 
tlie Pai'Clioiion iib Atlieiis and measnrod ori«mall/ 
foot lon« and IS Inoad, and )m«l 13 ooliuiuis 
on enoh .side and ti uc oach end, in all ilS, of wliicli 
:U ‘•till rsfaiid. iSee t.'ockcrclf, Toiipfcs of yEtjoui 

/Mil 

iMillabeff* «ye HctiiiLAXit Co.-<tumb. 

p]llla<lellilttrt« III'? city of Fonnsylvania 
an/l the tliiid city of the UiiitctI .State.'!, is situated 
on tile Delawtuxj Hirer, about 100 c^i.jn^iii Jiii'i "> «.a. 
inilofi hy 8lii[ncliaruiel (i’»i Dela- •>> a a. ut.|.inv..u 
M’nve JJay and lUver) frotn titc c.•u.^uly. 
.•Vtlfiiuic'Oei’itii, SiO miles by rail S\V. of New 
York City iinu LlO mile*. NE. of Wasiiiiiglon. 
r.'ii.i3.\te7isive''dth the county «»f Pliiladul|»liia, tho 
city lies alon;; the Dcdawaio fiom tho immtii of the 
Schuylkill lijvei' at Loiigno Tslaiid, norlliwAinl, for 
nhowl \r> nnli.'5'i and has an Jivevaijc breadth of some 
3 inih/i, Its total area cntlnuccs nearly CIO si|. m., 
ahdiit oiio-ui"hth of M-hie)t is conii>riscd within the 
liiniC'' of tlie thickly hiiilt ii]> iiorlions of the city, 
while the vttral .-cetions consist of towns and 
vilJawes n’Jiioh, though nithin the city huiits, nru 

locally known hy tiio names they Imm juriov to 
Cliuir niincxatiou to die ejty. Fliilndelphia is 
not.ilily 'a city of lioiite>!.’ Its inImbitaiUs ore 
Invjrely eonijiosed of the welMo-do middle class, 
mill Ir Iras witliln its iimtfs more comfortable siinjle 
ic-idoncos than any other city in the world. 

The doiiiitiaiil mohiicetuiu of the older sections 
of the city is of tlie ‘•cvcroly |ilni», snhstantial Htyle 
wliich cltiiractevlsed ie> t/naker foniideiv!, und which 
until tlio soL'orid half of the lOtli century held 
untlis[iiitod sway, it-, om-'tumliil^ lealiiich hciii)' 
uuifovmUy of de''i>;n and a xeneidl ein^vlnyinent of 
red brick as hnihlin^ material. nniikal depar- 
tiiio has, houevei', Jiitely fftken jdace in the .slj’le 
of hotli the public and (lie jnivate bnilding-s of 
I’ULIadel^ihia, ainmig the foiiiiui' of wliieU tUc city 
hall (IS/I ct •v’/y,), huilt of white iiiiirble n|ioii ‘a 
;imiiite base, and coveiinj' an nrea of 486 by -tiO 
fc'.-r. allbrd.s a ••'ti ikirt'r iK‘tftHi;c. The of the 

tower and dome is 5;)7 ft- in. ; nr ;)73 ft. 44 in. 
uitli the eolo-'ivl Iji'iiie of Penn (36 ft.), £0 siir- 
iiioiiiit the whole, tho stnicliue beiii«; thus tlie 
second hiyliost in tlie wnihl. Over SOI) rooms 
(mostly o/licL'-i for city olReiuL) are coniiniseil in I 
tills cdiliee, ami mure chan .s'14,OOh,OUO linil hy 1801 ' 
been eNjioiidcd nimii it; the cnlii’c cost, when com- | 
phittdy fiiinislieii lor uccniiaiicv, is estimated at 
.■;''2(i,(jii0,000. Otlier buihiiiij^'S worthy 0/ note 
architectuiivlly are the Masonic Tteniple, of 
oiiitiite, erected at a co-st of over 81,500,000; a 
United States ^rovernmenb Imilding of granite— 
eoritiuning tlic Post-ollicc, United -States court- 
rooiiis, niJil otjier o)rieo.s "f the geiicral govci'runciit 
—M-liich cost about $8,000,000; a cnstom-lioiibo of 


nmrble, modelled oftev the Pwithenou at j^thens; 
a naval asylum; tlio Llnited States Mint; ilia 
Acadciuy of Pine Arts: the Academy of Natiiinl 
Science, a iiias>i\'e Gothic structure witli an G.\ten- 
sive scieutllie Uliraiy and a miif-einii of a million or 
iiini-fi .speeimeiis; the Academy of ilusic: and ilie 
Imililiiig-s of the University of Pcmisylvaiiia. 

Nearly every stject of inipovtnnce iy tiavev.'iod 
by tramways, either horse, steam, cable, or elocli ie, 

I There arc numerous wcll-sliutlcd conmion.s in the 
I older iMH tion of the city, sumo oi which n'cre lahl 
out by William Penn at tlie foundiition of his 
‘great towiic’ in 1632-8,3; wliilc Llm Painnouiil 
I Park, some 8(^0 acres in extent, and Insccted 
I throUL'Ii its entire Icnylli of 10 miles or nuiie 
' by tho ScliayJkill River and its aflinent the 
Wis.‘-ahLckoii, stands nitliout n rival among tho 
: nlcasttrc-KTomuls of tho great cities of the Now 
I World. Ill this pnik in 1870 uns held tiie L'cn- 
I teiiiiial Exliibition 5 and in its onvivons arc 
the Zoolognc'd Oai'dcn, the l'”ainnomit Water- 
wovkft, which supuly to the city 1(10,0(10,600 gall'nis 
of water daily, the beautiful Iliutit’ultnral Hall 
I and Memoiial llall—remains of llie Centennial 
I E.\liibitio«—the Laurel JJili C'ejnoteiy, Ac. Among 
(ho statues ill Pliilndelpiiia tlicre nre broiii^ti 
e<iincstriau ligurcs of Goiicvals Slende, McClellan, 
amt llcynolds: and there is a moimnient at (-icv* 

I inantown to (Ite Union sohlieis, and another in tlio 
jivoinuls of (.’irard Colfego (o tiiose of its former 
(xinils %vho fell in the civil war. 

The churches inohulo the old Suedes Church 
I (1700), Christ Churclt (Episcopal, 1727-.'!'i)i wlicie 
I Wiisliingtow’s new ie jneserved, ami a lionmn 
, i’lithoUc cathedral, Thoie are some 75 Uaptist 
clnntdios in the city, 00 ICpi.scopal, -10 Imtiioian, 
lOO iMethodist, 100 Preshytevian, 10 Quaker, 80 
I Uuiimii Catholic, ami a miinhcr of others. Pliila- 
1 dclplna has almost from its fontidalion been noted 
for it/> benevolent tnstitulinns, hut ilie.'se have been 
greatly increased witliin recent years : prominent 
among sucli institutions mo ilio Peiin-sylvaiiia 
Hospital (1751), witli suliurhau dopartiucuU foi' 
the insarte; L'iiisco|mI, Pre.shytorian, and MellioiKsC 
ho.'.pitals, and llie ,Sc Josoph'M and St Agnes' lios- 
pitals; the lioapitids in conncctimi M’illi the uni- 
I ve»>iLy and the several medical scliool'i, Ac. 

I The ctlucational facililicH of Philiidoljihia are 
very grenr. At ihe pnblie school.s, tvhicii are maiu- 
ciiincd at au animal co.st of 82,600,000, tlicre arc 
2700 teachers^and 130,000 pupils, nonio 2600 of the 
I latter holongiug to the high and normal schouls. 
In the Koiiian C’nlholic sejHjf>).s 30,066 elijldren are 
cmolled. Ilashles the Girard (q.v.) College, tho city 
cimtains the Dre.vel IiuiusLrinl Institute (endowed 
with §2,Mt)6,00()) mid the Caliill Koiiiaii CaUiohc 
Iligli Selniol; atid in IMiiladolphia or its iiiimodiate 
imvimii.s af« the iri(liaiii.son Free -S'chooi of jMeelma- 
ical Trados (omhiweil wifcii some -$2,200,000), .state 
institutious for tho bliswl and deaf and dnmh, the 
I'Vaiiklin Iiistitute (182-1, for the niochaiiic m t.s), 
.Spring (lardeii Institute (for drawing, j/ainfing, 
luul iimcliuiiical liarnliwork ), the Epi.scopal Acadciiiv 
(1785), several Catholic colleges iiiul convents, and 
Episcopal, Lutheran, and Roman Catholic thco- 
logical scuiiiiaric.s. Crowning all tlieso is ilm 
University of Pennsylvania, wJiich hogan «.s an 
academy cliftrtcreil liy the feoins of IVilliiun Ponii, 
hecauie a college in 17.55, and a miiversity in 1771), 
At pi'c-sciil it has over ICOO sLiuluiiLs and 76 pio- 
fessoi-s and in.Htrnctors, and embraces facnltics of 
arts, ficiciice, aicliitcctiiie, natuiui history, and 
finnneo aiul economy (475 stndoiits), of mcdienio 
(680), deiitislry (2tf0). veterinary meilicine (70),. 
law (175), and j/hy.sical ediication. Tho JefleiBOu 
Medical College (1825), with nearly 600 abudents, 
is one of the lUual faiuons meiUeai scliools of tlie 
United States; ami oUiem here are the Ilalineinann 
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Medical College (18C9), the Medico-ChininjicRl 
College (1880), the IVoinan’s Medical College 
(1850), and the niiladeli)hia Polyclinic and College 
for Graduates in Medicine. 

MaiiufacturcSy Couttnerce, the. —Though in its 
early history noted for its extensive «lnp])liig 
interests, ns compared >viUi those of its sister cities, 
it is rnthor as a niaiuifacturing than a.s a corn- 
inercial city that Pliilndnlphia Itmds a pi'esont pro¬ 
minence, Here arc iitimcnsc esbahlishments cover¬ 
ing acres of ground, from which millions of dollars 
worth of products are Issued aniinally for tlie home 
and fovergn mavkolA, iMwides smallev concerns 
iiinuinerahic. The aggregate capital cmplnycil in 
innnufncturing is estimated at i8;W)0,000,0(K), the 
iiumhor of hands employed at 250,000, mid the 
value of the atiiiual product at $600,000,000. 
Among the prominent inrlustries of 
this mass are the Iniilding of locomo¬ 
tives, of which $10,000,000 worth me 
constructed annually, employing some 
5000 men ; the maiiiuncbiirc of carpels, at 
which about 30,000 Imnd.s arc employed, 
nrodueing annually goods valued at afiont 
$50,000,000; wnollcn anil worsted gomls, 
em|iluyiny 3«5,O00 liauds, and valued at 
$4.),000,000; npluilstoiy goods, valued at 
825,000,000; cotton goods, §13,000,000, 

&c. General iron and steel products are 
computed to employ 40,000 liandf, u’liase 
product reaches §73,000,000 in vnlne—the 
single article of saws, priucipally nimlo 
by one iirm, giving cm(jloymcnt to TiCOO 
wovUmon, and umounLing in value to 
8*2,000,00(3, Tliore arc several extensive 
siigai'-refliierlos, the out-put of which 
vcachos 20,000 hai'rols of rolincd sugar 
daily, and gives direct omploymeut to 
2000 hands; oil-rcrmeiios, wlioso receipts 
of crmlo petroleum hy ruilways and pipe- 
lino.s from tlio oiMiclds nf western Penn¬ 
sylvania roach 6,000,000 barrels per 
niinuiu; neniiy 100 lirowories; and 
several great chemical works. 

The foreign commevco of the city, while 
varying from year to year, showH on the 
whole a very considcnilde gain both as 
to its speeidc value iiiul as to tlie pmpor- 
tiou wliich it bems to the entire coin- 
merce of the United .States, The value 
of tho exports for the liscal year 1809-70 
was 810,027,610 j for 1879-80, 849,540,093; 
for 1889-90, 837,410,583, Ijciug resiiee- 
tively 3*5.5, 5*94, and 4'30 per cent, of tho 
entire value of the exports of tlie country' 
for those years, Tlie imports for the liscal 
year 1869-70 were valued at 814,483,211; 
for 1879-80, 835,944,500; for ISS9-90, 
853,930,317, being respectively 3*32, 3'38, 
and 6'83 per cent, of tlie entire imports of 
the country. 

The city goveijiment is almost entirely 
administered by the mayor through various 
departments—of public work.? and of public safety, 
each administered by a director who is appointed 
by liiin ; of receiver of taxes, of city treasnrer, of city 
controller, and of law, whose lieads are elected for 
three years; a dopartiuent of eduefttiem governed by 
aboard of 35 nicmbers (one from each cityward), 
wbti am appoiiiLcd by tliu judges of the courts, aiut 
who sorvo without compensation; a department of 
cliavilies and correction, whoso oiricialsareapixiinted 
by tlie mayor, and who serve without compensation; 
and a sinking fund coniinission. _ The legislative 
brancli of the city govorniiient consists of a chamber 
of select council of thirty-live members (one from 
each w’nrd) wlio are elected for tliree years, and a 
chamber of common council of 117 members who 


arc elected for two yems, all of wliom serve witli- 
otit pay. Tlie judiciary of the city ami county 
consists of twelve judges of tho Courts of Commmi 
Pleas and four judges of tlie Orplian.s’ Cmirt, all nf 
whom arc elected for ten yeaiv. There me besides 
twenty-eight magistrates olected for five venr.s. 

Fnuiitlcd In 16S2 (see Pkxn), I’liiliulelphin the 
year after was made the capital of Pennsylvania, 
and soon hccame a place of importance. It was tlie 
central point in tlie wav of indepemlence, and the 
city still preserves the Carpentciii’ Hall (1770), 
where llie Hrjjtcnjigvo«s met {4tli .8epteiiilier 1774), 
and the old State House (1735), with its TAbecty 
ndl, where tho Declaration of Independence (see 
INDKPK25DKXCE D.tv) was adopted in 1770, and 
which has since been faniouH as Iiulepoiulonce Hall. 
At Philadelphia, moreover, tlie fedeial miion \va.s 


Kow City Hall, Pliiladelphia. 

sigiiwl, ill 1778 ; and liore, too, tlie constitution was 
framed, in 1787. An intercbt of another kind attaches 
to the fact that the PiotCBtanl Episcopal L'linreh of 
Nortli Aiuci'ica was organised here in 1780. From 
1790 to 1800 Philadelphia was the fedornl cajiita!; 
ami the lir.-*t mint was established lieve in 1702. 
Later events have been tlie holding of tho Ceii- 
tcnnial Exhibition, in 1876, and the commetuora. 
tion of Penn’s visit, in 1SS2. Pop. (1700) 4500; 
(1800) 70,287; (1860) 568,034; (1880) 847,170; 
(1890) 1,046,064. 

Sco Soharf and Thompson’s Hiilwy of Fhilmklphia (3 
voh. 1881); Pfeiladfl/ilii'n iiiitl I'tJ A'»(rirc.rt* (Lippincotl, 
1890); and works by W. P. Hazard (1S79), T. tVest- 
oott (1877), F. Cook (1882), niid S. C. IVoolsey (1888). 
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Fhilf'ldclpllint >» Ania Minur. See Ai.a- 

Miu:iiu. 

Pliiladidpliliiiis, a iiiyKtic sw*t einjiliasirtin#; 
‘IjKichei'ly li)ve’ (*!r. /ihilmlx'lphitt'i, fuuiulc‘il in 
J.iiudijii ill JG.W iiiulei' the inlliieiiot* oi Itoeiniie by 
lij' Jiilui Pindayc (lOOa-OS) ami Alt's Leade and 
»»tJji,‘i'. It Jiatl jora finiea Wamdi in IJoIlaud, but 
tli-uiiimaved lmi Iv in ilie 18tli eentm-y. 

rJlilit' (Gr. JVtUni, Ei^yjtlian I‘<Hpk), an 
i'lninl in the Nile, iifiir A^MJ^mn ami botitli of 
Syi'iie, ill Nubia. IL is a sinall ^'raiiitc rock, 
fi'in-'i'd with I'Lcli vcnluie, about 1‘200 foot lonjr ami 
4o() liioad, aliiin.ifc ciu'cred with nneient Imildinj's 
(jf »ieat aicliitecliiial beauty ami inleicst, tfiou;,dt 
not »)l Yciy anei'iiit date. That to the cant, n. 
[)Vi>.'eLliial nr iriollo'-'! liall, coniiuoidy called 
‘ l*hfiiii<ili'n boil,’ 1 , 1 ,'loiiyri to the Cbeclv nu'd Uoiiiiii) 
and cnii>i>t-> of fom teeii ^reat cotuums rviiU 
cajiitiils of vavioii-. iiatteriiis, connected at the lower 
imrt hy solid walls; the kui^tb i:* bS feet, the 
widen 4S', Tlie jrieat temple of to m'Iioih the 
idiuid wiw .vfiered, wm loaiuly built )*y Ptolemy 
Eidiihiuvcs, and continued by Ivis sueces^uts, espcci- 
ftlly by Ptolemy Ill., Eiiei;ge(«*s. The ]U'occ:'»imis 
of pilHi iijis aiiumacliud the island from the soiitli, 
Were iceoived liy the iniests at a of steps at 



Idainl of Pliilie, seen from Iho soutJi-west coi 

the KOiith-wost corner, ivinl llien i>as5,cd into a 
ciiiii't rvitli a coloiuiado to riylit and left, erected by 
I’lljuiiii' and later floiimii eiupeiorrf. To tlic north 
.sfoiid the fiivAt jiiopyJ.ni or ;'.itowny. 00 feet ln<d> 
and over 1 '')) wide. 'I'fiis is tlie oldest imrt of 
tlie tcciijilo, and liears the name of Nectanebes II. 

I about j{jl n.t’.J. Ueyoiid wim niiotlier court with 
^L■vcllll L'liumljors mid a small eliapel. Aiiollier 
Miialler pylon (^ave eiitiiuum to the teiuyle inuuer, 
lit the norcherii oxtieiiiiLy of tlie irie;;ij)jir coiiiplcx 
Of I'Jio tomriJt* proper contains rcpi'e- 

I of the siory of 0.-.iris, his brin-iii'' 

I Up, deatli, and eiiihalninieiit by Inis. Itwaseoir 
voited into it Cliii-itinii church in o77. 

Pllllai’Ct (1782-181)7), beenine in 1SI7 Bishoii 
. Arclibislioii of Tver, and in 1H21 

Aiclihish.ip of ^r.,.c,uy. He v^as the aveatcsL 
pie.icliyi and the iiiosL iidliiciitial Ihi<Maii cliurcli- 
(iiitii ot iii.-j time. 

Plillutcly, Hue S^A^tI’s. 

IMlilcillOllt kl'l^TLK Tu, is the .shortest of the 
hmv cstivnt lettevrt that hear to have l»een written 
m the aiio.'^tle riiul diiriutf Ids captivity (.see i 
i'.vuL), It 13 a brief 2'rivnte Jetfer (of tiroiity- 


• live vcraC-s) ai(die‘'seil to PJn'Iemon, a iiiaii of 
M-cnltli and liberality, who had liccn a convert; of 
, the apostle, and is now nddreKseil by liini as bis 
[ ‘Jellow-workcr.’ It was at Pliilcmon’s house, ami 
. perluips under his presidoncy, that the (JhiLsbians 
I of Coloasic held tlietr meetin-f^. In tho Amis^o/u-h^ 

. ConstitiUions he Ls lepve.Hciitcil as bishop of Colohsii', 
and tnil»eiineut trauition Inis it liiat he sud'crccl 
luartynloiii theie under Nero. Pliileinoii liail pos- 
*>cs.sed a slave called flne.simiis, who, after vobbiiig 
bU master, had run olV and found his way to Itume 
(or Ciesnrea), luul there had conic muloi' llie hillu- 
Oiice of aiid been coiivertctl to Chiistianity. 

At first the apoatlc seems to have been miiiilcd to 
rotmn Oiiesiuiiis for Ids own serviec, but on fiirtiicr 
euteiideratlou he resolved to send him hack to 
his foriiier master, and acci)i'cliii;,dy made him tlie 
beaier of the epistle beforo us, in which ‘ Paul tlie 
u^ed’ aslts imrdon for the vumiM'ay, and entveats 
the injiued master to receive him ‘not now ns a 
-Servant, but above a serviiiit, n brofclier beloved.’ 
'file cjdhtle o.vliihii8 fine delicacy and tact tlirou^ii)- 
out, and has heen characLerised by lienan iis 
‘a little musterpieco in fclio art of lotter-writiiiK-’ 
ft.s gemiijieness limy be said to be well estaldinlicd, 
Some writers, indeed, in the fonrtli century held 
that it was> too trilUny and unedifyiuy to 
have been written by Paul; but 
Uie avhitrauness of this criteiicm 
Whs pointed out by Jerome, 
Ciirysostom, and otlierd. Haul' 
also retiimled it ns a Hfernry Inven¬ 
tion inlended to illnslralo lIis 
Ideal relation of masler and slave; 
hut this view ia not stnmulv iirircd 
by any of Iiis mudom lotluweis, 
while some of them (Ilil>,'enfold and 
liolt/.nmnn ) have eutively abau- 
doiied it. Tliere are cmnn'iojitario.H 
on tlic Epistle to Philouion liy 
Meyer, Pleek, Ellicott 
Col'nsidiis, (inil Philcinou, Hd od. 
ISbol, and Li;^litfoot {Colosaidns \ 
nmi J'/ulctncn, 7tli ed. 1884). 

IMiilemoii niHi Itaiicis, | 

iicciirding to a classic myth, lincly ' 
poetised by Uvid in his JfcUimor- 
phosci, were a married jiiiir, remark- | 
aide for their mutual love. .Jupiter 
and Aleroury, Mamlorlng throiiyh 
Phryfjia in huimui form, were 
refused liospiluUty by every one, 
till this aged pair took tlioin in, 
Washed their feet, and gave them such humble fare 
as they could provide. On going away, the gods 
biok them with thorn to a iieighhouring mountain, 
tm lookiiijr from wliich they saw tboir vilhigo cuvwreil 
with a lUiml, hut llieir own cottage cliaiigeil into 
a Hpleiulkl temple. Jupiter {jeniiittcd them to 
make luiy lequust they cliosu, luil they only asked 
to he hcrviiats of his teninle, and tlia'l they niiglit 
I die at the same lime. When, accurdiugly, they 
I W'eri! seated at ihcdoor of the temple, lieiiig now 
of great age, tlioy wero ehangeil, rinJoinon into an 
ojik, and ihiueis into a linden. 

PIiiNiuniionic Society, aslablishod in Lmi- 
d«ii ill 1813, welcomed Mcjidelssohu tu ICiighiiul 
In 1829 mul again in 18 U. The New Pliiiliarinonic 
W'us loundtHl ill 18r»2. The Pliilliimnonio Society 
of Kew "iork dates Jjoin 1S42. 

the nssuiuoil name of a French 
familv, originally e-allcd Daulgau, which has pro¬ 
duced several diritingiiisheil musicians, and a com- 
Jto.scr, Fmiicojs_Aiidre (born at Bronx in 172G, died 
m jjondon, 1796), who was even more famon.s ns 
an aiitboiity on Chess (q.v.). See Allen’s Lijc uf 
P/iiMar (rUila. I8C4J. 
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Plilllli of llnecdoii, the fftthev of Alcx- 
aiuler the Great, wius born nt Polia in 382 B.C. 
He ^vas the yoiiiigesib son of Aniyntns 11. aiicl 
Emyilico, niul spent narb of his early life as a 
liostngc at Tliebes. Tlic nssnssinabion of his eldest 
brolUer, Alexander II, (3G7 n.c4, and the death of 
his second brother, Perdicens III., in battle (300 
n.C.), iiindG him gunrdian to Ids neiihew Ainyntas, 
still can infant; but in a fc^v months Philip made 
himself hing, the viglits of Amj’ntns heing set 
aside. Dangers soon Ijesot Idm from without and 
from witiiin, But foreign and domestic enemies 
soon disainieareil bofovc tlie (locision, the energy, 
and the wise policy of the yonng king. In the 
brief space of a yocav ho had secure*! the safely of 
ills kingdom, and liad gained for himself a drcaderl 
name. Henceforward his policy was one of aggres¬ 
sion, Tlio Greek towns on the coast of iMaccilonia 
were tlio first olijects of attack. In Tliiace ho 
caiitnved the small town of Cronidcs, which under 
its new name, Philippi, .soon acquired great wealth 
and fame. Tlie surrounding district was rich in 
gold-ininosj wliicli proved a source of great revenue 
to Pliilin, and suppUed him plentifully with the 
means or rmying las armies, and of brihmg tvaibw* 
ouH GrecKs to open the gales of many cities. 
After a few yeans of conipavabive leisure he cap¬ 
tured Mothoue (ab the siogo of which he lent an 
eye), advanced into Thessaly, and ultimately to 
tlio StvaiL of Thormopyla', i\adch, however, he did 
not attemjjt to force, as it was strongly guarded hy 
the Atliciiians. Ho therefore directed his arms 
against tiie Thracians. After capturing all the 
towns of Clialcldice—the lost of which was the 
important city of Olyntlius—he made peace with 
the Tliraciana, and next year with the Atlienlaiw, 
who had been at war with him in defence of their 
allies tlie Olvnthians. It was this siege of Olyn- 
thus by Philli) which called forth the famous 
Olyntliiao orations of Douiosthenes. Philip was 
now requested by tlie Thebans to interfere m the 
wav (‘tne Sacred War’) which was raging between 
them and the Plioclans. IZo marched into Phocis, 
destroyed its cities, and sent as colonists to Thrace 
many of the inhabitants (340 O.C.); and he was 
appointed, jointly u'ith the Thebans and Thes¬ 
salians, as pvo.sidont of tlio Pythlnu games. His 
next step wns to flccnrc a footing In the Pelo- 
noiinese, by espousing the cause of the Argives, 
Measenians, and others against the Spartans. In 
339 u.C. the Aniphictyonie Council declared war 
against the Locriitiis of Anipldssa; and, in the 
following year, appointed Philip cominander-in- 
chief of their forces. The Athenians were alnrnied 
at ills approach into Greece in this capacitj', and 
formed a longue with the Tliehans against him; 
hut their united army u’n.s utterly defeated at the 
buttle of Cliieronoa (338 n.C.}, and nil Greece U’ns 
at tlie feet of tlie conqueror. He was n*>w in n 
position to enter on the great dream of his later 
yours—viz. to invade the Persian empire, and 
revenge the iiijuiics of Greece. Deputies from the 
dift’ereiit states of Gieecc assenibleti in congress nt 
Corinth, and, after re.soh hig to make war on the 
Persian king, chose Philip ns Icjulcr of their 
armies. Preparations ivero in nrogiess for this 
great exneditum when he was suddenly cut oft* hy 
the liaucl of the assassin Pansanins, at a festival 
to celebrate the marriage of his daughter with 
Alexander of Emnis (.330 u.c.). Philip^ was n 
man given to solf-indnlgcnce and sonsnalityho 
was failhloss in the obsevvance of treaty obliga¬ 
tions, and nnscruuulons as to the means hy which 
lie gained his eims; but of Ids energy, acuteness, 
and eloquence it is iiii]ioftsible to speak too Jiiglily'. 
He was at the same time a lover of learning and 
a liberal patron of learned men. See works citcrl 
at Giieece and De5IOSTHEKe.s. 
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Phllll) II,, better known as PiiiLii'-ArfiLrsTus. 
Iciiig of Prance, was the .son of Louis VH. and 
Alix of Clianipagiic, and was horn in August 
1165._ He was ciowiied joint-kiiig in 1170, during 
the lifetime of his fatlier, succeeded hint in 1180, 
and provwl one of the greatest monavebs of tlie 
Capet dynasty, wliile he confirmed his Imld of the 
throne bj-jiiarriage with Labelln of Haiiiault, flie 
last direct dc.scei«Iaiit of the Carlovingians. His 
flint wrtr, matle upon tlio Count of Phuulois, gave 
him tlie cmiiity of Vcrmamlois, and the city of 
Amiens. He rigoroiislj- jninislied licrctic.s niul 
despoiled the Jews, and reduced the rebellions 
Duke of liutgnndy to submission. He siijiportfd 
the -sons of Henry tl. of Engluiid in their rebellions 
against their father, and gained Beni by ce.“.s.iim 
in 1189. On tlie accession of Bicliavd to the thruric 
Philip and he set out together on the thinl cnibade i 
but liiey qiiairelled while wintering in Sicily. After 
stayin;; but three moiitlis in Syria he returned to 
I'rniice, having taken a solemn oath not to molc.st 
llicliartrs dominions; but no sooner had licieturned 
than he made u biirgniii with the faitlilc^s cowanl 
John for the partition of Riclinid’s territories in 
France. The liery Ilichard'.s .sudden votiivn occa¬ 
sioned an cxlianstiiig nar, wliich was elo-sed 
through the mediation of Pope Innocent early in 
1199. Richard died rvithin two months after ;’but 
war with England blazed out anew, on ncconnt of 
the rivftl claims of John and fiU ncpliew ArDinv of 
Brittany to tho French lieritugc of Ring Bichard, 
which consisted cliielly of Anjoii, Maine, niul 
Touraiiie. Philip embraced the cause of Artlinr, 
but was for a while fully occupied by his quan'cl 
with tire ]» 0 ])e. He lind jmb away liis second wife, 
Inreboi'g of Denmark, in order to many the hoauti- 
fiif Agnes of Meran, but the terror of the thundicis 
of the Vatican forced him to replace Ingoborg upon 
her throne. The nmnicr of Avtimr again gave film 
the o.xcnse ho sought. Hichiml’s great fortress of 
Oifttcau Gaillnvd foil early in 1204, and Pliiliji 
passed in triumph over Konnandy. Befiiro the end 
of that year he hud adde*! to his dominions Mor- 
mandy, Blaine, Anjou, and Ttmmino, witli part of 
Poitou, as well ns the over-lordship of Bnttany, 
hitherto a lief of Normandy. Pfiilip took no 
active iiart in the u’ar ngainst tlie Albigenses, ljut 
devote*! himself to consnlUlating his doiiiinions. 
The great victory of Bouvinos (29th August 1214) 
over the FloniLii, the English, and tlio Emperor 
Otlio established his throno securely, and tho vest 
of his reign he was able to dc*’oto to reforms of 
justice and to the building and fortifying of the 
city of Pari.'L Notre Daino and the gieat eomt of 
icers remained lasting monuments of this great 
viiig’s udministiutioii. He died at Mantes, July 
14, 1223. 

See works by Caj}efigue (3d cd. 2 vols, fails, 1642), 
Mnzabnkii (Lille, 1676), nnd Davidsuliii (Stuttgart, 1886). 

Plilllp IV»» Burnanied Lc Bel or ‘ tlio Fair,’ 
king of Franco, the son of Philip III., ‘the Rash,’ 
and Isabella of Aragon, was born at Foiitainelileau 
in 1208, and succeeded his fntber in 1285. By bis 
iiiarriage with Queen Joanna of Navnire (q.v.) 
he obtained Navune, Cliitmpagiic, and Biiu. He 
overran Flaiulei's, but a Flemrsh revolt broke out 
at Bruges, and at C'mirtrai on the 'Day of Spurs’ 
the (lower of the French chivnlry went down in 
thousands Irefore the atiucly biivgliers. The great 
event of his remn was his slrug^lo ^vith Pope 
Bouifaco VIII., wliicli grew out of his attempt to 
levy taxes frem tho cleiL'y. By the bull Clet ids 
laicos in 1290 Boniface foi lmile the clergy to pay 
taxes, nnd to this Philip replied by forbidding the 
export of money or valiiiibles, tiins catting ofT a 
main supply of papal vcvcime. A tcmpovuiy 
reconciliation in 1207 was ended by a fre.sh out¬ 
break of the quarrel in 13(X). Philip flung 
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the Tiaiul locate into snmiiioiicd 

tlie (hiee E-<tates of France, clejirj'. nubles, ami 
l.iDL'liei?. I'liii last two a^- 1 lle(l him of their 
(- 111 , 1 ,.lib even in ea'e "f excommmiicntion ami 
iiit.-i,lir;t. IJonifaec voj'Hcd Milli the celebrated 
btili L'lmm .%ndtt,H. I’liilip caused the hull to 
he iJiihlicly hnnio.l, and with the coiisei>e of Hie 
Staces-yeiieral coiili-^ciited tlie property of those 
Iirel(itc=i who had sided with the pope. Iloniface 
now ex.;uinituiiiicatcd liiin, and Ihrenteiied to lay 
the kiii'idoru under intenliet, hut the king sent 
to Poiiie William de Ntigavefc, wlio .seized and 
iiiiljri'ouod tlic hope, with the aid of the Colonims. 
Tlmiiyh roleiiscd after a few days by a popular 
risiiiL', JhiPii/aec =.fiun al'tcrwurdK died. In 1305 
I'liilip ohtnined the elevation of one of Ills own 
oreatiires to the napal cliair as Clement V., and 
placed him at Aviynoii, the hcginniiiK of the 
seventy years’ ‘captivity.’ He compelled the nii- 
Iiappy and relnctanb pope to condemn tho Templars 
in 1310, and to doeiee the aholition of the order 
two yeais later. They made a heroic defence, hnt 
were condemned aud'lmnied hj- hundreds, and 
tlieir wealth ajiiiropiiatt'd hy Philip. The grand- 
jim.«tcr, Jarf[nes de Molay. was hnmod 18th Xraroh 
1314, and at the stalce tie snninionud Philip to 
coiiipeai' within a year and a day, and the pope 
within forty days, liefnro the jndgment-eeat of 
Clod 5 strange to .say, both pope and king died 
within the time, tlie latter at Fontaincblcan, 
Noveinher 29, ISM. Philip durinjj liis whole 
Toigii steadily strove for the suppression of fewdnl- 
iKiii and tiio iutrodnetioa of tho Homan law*; hut 
while thus inciensin',' the itower of the crown, ami 
also that of the third estate, he converted royalty, 
winch was formerly protecting, kind, and popular 
to the mass of the people, into a hard, avaricious, 
and pitiless ta^kinn^-ter. Under liitu the taxc.s 
wore greatly inercfifed, the Jews pci^ccuted, and 
their property conllseatcd t and, wlieii tlici-e means 
wore insuflleieiit to satisfy his avarice, he caused 
lliu Coinage to ho greatly debased. 

rililip VI., OF Valois, king of France, was 
the i*on (if C'lmile.‘< of Valois, younger brother of 
Philip IV., and suecueded to tlie regency of France 
on the (lentil of Charles IV. 'I'lte proclamation of 
a king* was dofci red on neconut of the pregnancy of 
C'lmrles IV,'s widow; hue on her giving birth to a 
(laughter Philip canned himself to he crownml 
king lit IlliciniH (May 20^ 1328). His right to the 
throno was denied by Edward III. of England, 
the graruFon of Philip IV., who declarer that 
female-., though excluded by the Salic law, could 
tmusiiiit tlicir rights to their cbihlrcn, am) tlicrc- 
forc insisted upon the superiority of bis own clainiK. 
Pfiilip, however, was not only .alicady ciuwinxl 
king, imt he had llic support of the people. His 
reign crmiinejK'e.l gloriously; for, iimvchiiig into 
Fliiuiler.s to sii|ip(jrc the count ag.ainst his rehelliuiis 
subjects, lie wiped out the disgifice of C'ourtrni by 
vaiiquisliiiig the I'leiuirigs at Casscl (Aiignht 23, 
1 o2S). He was obliged to gi\ e up Nuv.aire (ij.v.), as 
the Salic law of siicce>-«io)i did not .'ipjily to it, but 
he retained Cliiiiupngiio ami Hrie, jiayiiig for tlipin 
a coiisidcmlile annual stipend. The Iiumlied years’ 
war with England liogau in 1337 both in (.Jnienne 
and in Fliimiei.^, Imt whs carried on laiiguidlj* for 
.several yeais, tlie only prominent incident being 
the ilc-iiuction of the Fieiieh lleet off Slnj's (June 
■24, 1340). I’liilip w.as a had .anil faithless man, 
and his gi a-.|diig extortion weli-nigli exhausted the 
wealth iji tlie cmiiitry. Yet money for bis piensurca 
and for new wais liad eonst.antly to be pi-ovided 
by .some new tax or fresh confiscation. In 1346 
Edward HT. landed in Normandy, r.'ivaged the 
wJiole cotuilvy to the environs of Paris, and totally 
defeated Pliilip at Cnioy. A truce was then 
concluded, hut the devoted kingdom liad no sooner 


been released from war than dcfetriicLion tlircatuned 
in the yet more tonihle form of the ‘ lilack Death,’ 
Philip received Daupliitie in gift in 1.349, puichascd 
Alajoica from its mifortiiiiate king, aiul died 
Angust 22, 1350, neititev loved nor respected. 

Pliili|> II., king of Sp.aiu, the only son of the 
Emperor ChnrloH V. and Laljolla of I’oi tugal, was 
born at Valladolid, 21st May 1527. fie was 
brought lip in Spain, and carefully ediieiifccd for 
Ilia dc.stitiy, but grew np distrustful ami reserved ; 
cold and austere, without being virtuous ; liauglity 
and bigoted, yet without real vef«pecb for honour 
or religion. In 1.543 lie married ilavy of Portugal, 
who died three yeais lafcov, after bearing a son, the 
ill-fated Don Carlos. In 1548 he went to join his 
fatiicr at flrus.sels, and nuulo a decidedly unfavour¬ 
able impression upon his future .subjects. Tliree 
yearn later he returned to Knaiii, and in 1654 ho 
made a iiiarriage of policy with Mary Tudor, Queen 
of England. During his fourteen months’ slay 
in England he lahonied liard Init uusiicccssfully 
at tlic niicongeiiial task of ingratiating himself 
with lib wife’*! suhject.s. His failure, togctlier 
wUii tlie I'exatious jealousy of a wife wlio was 
plain, spare, nearly forty, and liliely to be childless, 
prompted him to leave England and roLurn to 
hriissels (Septeinher 15.55). In the ne.xt Imlf-year 
he liccamo hy the abdication of liis father tlio mnsl 
powerful piiucc in Europe, liaving under liis sway 
.Spain, the Two Sicilies, the Milanese, the Low 
Couutiio«, Fmiiche Cumb6, Jlexico, and I^ei'U; with 
the best disciplined ami olliccretl army of the age, 
Tho treasury alone was deilcicnt, having been 
drained by the enormous expenditure of hia lather’s 
wars. TIig first danger lio littil to face was n league 
formed between Heuvy II. of Fiance and tlio 
Ncapolitim pope Paul IV. to deprive him of his 
Italian dominions, Alva soon overran the torii- 
tories of the pope, wldlo Philip’s army under 
Philibert of Savoy defeated tho French at .SI 
Quentin (Angust 'lO, 1557} and Graveliiies (.July 
13, 1558). The.se rovei'ses forced Henry ll. to iigrco 
to terms of peace at Catean Cambresis (April 2. 
1569). In January 1558 the French had capturecl 
Calais, iiiid Mary Tudor’s death followed eleven 
months later. Her husband. after an unsuccessful 
attempt to obtain the hand of Queen Elizabeth, 
marrieil Isabciia of France (June 24, 1550) ami 
icturncd to Spain, where lie lived tlio vest of his 
life. 

The main object of liis domestic policy was to 
concentrate all power in Iiimsolf, and to this cud 
he laboured to destroy evorytliing losombling fioo 
institutions in any of his dominimi.s. Ho nstenta- 
Uously put himself at the licud of the Catholic 
jarty'in Europe, but the interests of the clmrcli in 
lie eves were ever identical witJi his own. Ho 
foumt tho Inquisition tho best engine of his lyrauny 
in Spain, but its effect in Hie Low Countries was a 
formidable revolt, wliicli ended in 1679 with the 
iiorthcni part, the Seven United Proviiico.s, achiev¬ 
ing iiidepeiidcncc. In this crmliict the reBonrce.s of 
.Spain wore exhausted, and to replenish his treiisnry 
Pliilip c.xacted enormous contributions from hi.s.suh- 
jeets, abniisliing all the ancient special communal or 
provincial privileges of Spain, and suppressing all 
insurrection and iliBcontcnb liy force of arms or the 
InquisUiau. His son, Don Carlos, whom lie hated, 
died ill prison in 1568, (iml alt that can be said in 
tlic fatlier's justiilcation is tliat at least lie did not 
directly iinn-der him. His pride did nob disdain 
the aid of cowardly murder in the puimiit of his 
policy, and fclie tragic death of William Uie Silent 
(1584) and the releiitlc.s3 perscention of Antonio 
Perez show how pitiless ami how peraistenb was 
luH hatred of an enemy. He married in 1570 ns 
Ilia fourth wife his niece, Anne of Anstrin, whose 
Bole surviving son afterwards became Philip III, 


PHILIP V. OF SPAIN 

Tho one great triuinpli of liis reign was the famous 
naval victory of Leiimito (Septeinhev 16,1571), won 
hy his lialf-motlier, Don John of Anstria, over the 
iiivlcH. In luiiU, thodivect )nale line of Portutnil 
luLvlng hccQine extinct, Philip laid claim to tlie 
throne, ami ilesiiatched A]\-a. to ocenpv tfio kuig- 
iloin. BnL hitj attempt to conqnev Iciiiglanil i?- 
coiled upon himself in liopelcss disaster, as the 
f^hips of the great Armada were swept to dastnie* 
tioii heforc the norlliern tempests and the irresiat- 
ihlo valour of the English seamen. Ills intrigues 
against Henry of Navarre Mere foilml by hia 
antagonist’s cmiruge, aided by tbe death (1502) 
of his own general Alexander Farneae and Henry’s 
politic change of his religion. Tbe stubborn lieroisjii 
of tho Netherlandei's and the oxiispemting ravages 
of the Englisii ernisevs on the Spanish Main, added 
to financial distress at homo, einbittcred the last- 
years of Phili]), and he died of a lingering and 
peculiarly loathsome disease, in the Escorial at 


^ladrid, on 13th September 159S, under tho .shadow 
of that failure Avliicli liad followed all bis greatest 
uiidortakings, Philip IT. posses.'-ed gi'cat abilities, 
hub little political wisdom, aud he engaged in &o 
many vast ontGipriHes at once as to overta&k his 
resources without leading to any profitable result. 
A fanatical and gloomy bigot in religion, snlicn 
and jealous In temper, he persecuted all licrcticH 
through the In(juisiblon with relentless cruelty, 
and at the same time dealt a fatal blow to Spain 
by crushing that ancient, proud, and cbivalroua 
spirit which had been the secret of its strength, as 
well as hy cutting oil' the commerce of the coimliy 
by oppressive exactions and by a bitter persecution 
or the industilous ^(ol'iaco3, There 1b hardly a 
more unlovable liguro in history than this sullen 
and soHtaiy bigot whom itistonans with ujuisiiaI 
unanimity Jjave aiiitod to oondemn. 

Hoo tho nrtioles Ai.va, Aumada, Chaules V.,Cmu.oh, 


//i (Oth ocl. 1991); Fornaroii's Ilisloirc dc PhlUpi’e il. 
(3il ed. i vok 1^7 )j Gaohard’a two books on Don 
C'Arlos, And tlio snino editor's correspondence of PliiUp 
on t)io AfTAii's of Beltjiuin (5 vols. Brussels, 1848-70;, 
Avitli his ambasHadors in Uiidnnd (4 vols. up to 18^1, and 


, IMilIip Vm l<iiig of Spain, aud tho fonn<ler of 
the Duurbon dynasty iu that eotiiitiy, Nva-s the 
second son of tire Dauiilnn Louis (son of Lwnis 
XIV, ami Maria Thei'c.sa of >Spain) of Fmncc, 
and was born at Vei'sailles, December 10, 1883. 
In 1700 Phili|i, then Duke of Anjon, was be- 
queathed the crown of Spain by diaries IF. Ills 
grandfather, Louis XIV., ns he left him to take 
possuhsinn of the tlirmiu, utlercd the IniiiouepliruHe, 

' Mon Ills, il n’y a plus de Pyrenees.' Ho entered 
Madrid in Fehrunry 1701, and after a long and 
varying stniggle against liis nvaJ, the Arclidnke 
Cliarle.s, was left in iio&sefision of his fclirono by the 
peace of Ulvccht in 1713. Next year dieil the 
qiieeii, Maria Louisa, daugliter of Victor Amadeus, 
Dulvc of Savoy, >vhoin Philip had inarrieil in 1702 : 
and soon after he inniried Elizabeth Famese of 
Pavinn, ‘ the terninganfc,’ in Carlyle’s phrase, wlio 
embroiled tlio jieacc of Europe for thirty years. By 
her iiillncnce the reins of goveninicnt rvere coin- 
niittcd hy the aruiabic nml weak-mindeil king to 
Alboroiii. Philip u’as obliged by the Quadruple 
Alliance to dismiss his (hiving and ambitious 
minister at tlie close of 17111. He abdicated in 
favour of his son Don Louis in 172-1, but resumed 
tlie crown on his death eight inunths later. The 
ambitions tjiieen’s dearest M’ish was to diive the 
Ilapsburgs out of Italy in the interests of her sons 
by a former muiTiage, hut all her elVorts succeeded 
only ill seeming tlie Two fcjicilies for Don Carlos. 
Spain joined the coalition ag.ainst Maiia Xbcre&a, 
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and her younger aoii Don Philip m us at lilac aitc- 
cc-^sfiil ill coiujiieviug the Milanese; but ns soon 
^ the Bilcftian war was closed liy the treaty of 
Di'c-sden the Austrian ipicen poured her tioopsInto 
drove out tlio Siuiniavds. At the cri.sig 
Philip, tt'lio had been for years sunk in a state of 
mental Btiipor, died at Madrid, July 9, 1749. See 
ALniinoxi, SuccKs.moN (Wans ok), ami Spain; 
and Baudrillart's Philippe V. ct la Citin' de I'runce, 
1700-15 (2 vol.s. 1890-91). 

Philip, fiiichcni of the M'’ftnipanong tribe of 
Indians, was tliem^cnnd son of Mn.‘'6asoit, who for 
nearly forty yearn liad been the lust ami stannclie.st 
ally of the Pilgriui settlers of I’lyiiioiitli, and hail 
ohtaiiied English names for his two sons. In 16t)l 
Philip Miccccdcd his brother, and formally ronewed 
the tveatiea of liis father, which he kept for sonic 
yearn, liy 1871,^ Imwever, goaded hy the eiicroacli- 
meiits of the whites, he had formed a confederation 
of tribes aggregating nearly 10,000 warriom; and 
in 1675 what is known iis Ling Pliiliii’s AVar broke 
out On tlio Indian .‘•Me it ivna a irav of stiniriees 
and iiiassacrcs—thirteen towns ivero de-stroj'ed, nnil 
800 colonists .slain, In Decenibor 1675 Goveniov 
\\ iiislow and a force of 1000 men bnnied the great 
fort of the Nniragansetts, slew 800 ivariiors, and 
nmssncrcil 1000 ivoiuen niul oliildvwi, In tliogiiring 
tho Imliana retaliated for a time, but Vlicir nvnnbevs 
Btendily illiiiiiiisheil; several trihes fell away froni 
the confederation; otliein, hitlicrtn neutral, declared 
‘ilfftinst them. In the early Binnmcr Pliilip’ssqunw 
ami little son -wci-e caidured, and boUl os slaves for 
the West Indies; and on 12 l1i August 1078, at 
midnight, be and },is lomaining followei-a wore 
enrprised by Captain Benjamin CJmrch, Philip 
WAS slain, and his head cut oil. Afterwards life 
body WAS drawn and fjimrtcrcil, and the head ivns 
e.xposed on agildfct nt Plymouth for tiventy yeais. 
Church Avroto an Jinicrtuining llialovu of King 
Philip's War (1716; new ed. Mitli atltlilioiis hy 
S. O. Drake, Ikujton, 1825); sec also M*nshiiiuton 
Irving’s Skekhbuok. 

Pliilip the Boltl [Philippe Ic HartU], the 
foamier of the second aud Icwt ducal Ilomse uf Hur- 
guiidy, was the fourth Him of Jolm tho I 'ood, king 
of Fmiicu, and his wife Bonne of Luxemburg, ami 
was boni Junuaiy 15, 1342. He was present at 
tlio battle of I’ltiilers (1360), and cUspiayed .“u'cli 
heroic courage, venturing his own life to savo hia 
father’s, as earned him the ojiithet of le Ha>di, or 
‘the Bold.’ He sliared liis fublier’s captivity in 
England, and on returning, to France in 1300 
received in i-cwaixl of his biaveiy the duchy of 
Touraiiie, ami ou the death, without Jieiifi, of 
Pbilippo do Itoiivi-e (1303) alau that of Biirguudy, 
hoing created at the same time the pr*emier peer of 
Fi-aiico. Ou the acce&.-<ion of hia brother. Charles 
V., to the tluouQ of Franco Phili]) liad Lo le-sign 
Tourainc, hvit, as a compensation, obtained in 
inaTriage Margaret, iiic i\civc.<a of Flandevs, in 
1360. Ill 1372 lie eomniaiided with success against 
tlio English, niid in 1390 he helped lo aupprass the 
sedition of the Floinisli towns against their count, 
liiB fatlier-in-laM'. But the citiKcns of some of the 
populous places. e.‘‘pecially (ilveiit, were possesaeJ 
Avitli Kueli a fever of jiulepeiulencis that tlicy were 
only broHffht back to their allegwrice after the 
bloody defeat of Ito.sbeck (November 27, 1382), 
Avliere 20,000 Fleriiings M-cre left on the field, 
Flftudere, tho comity of Ihirgundy, Artois, llethol, 
nnil Nevers fell to li'ini liy the death of the count in 
1384, and his linn and wise government quickly 
won the affection and esteem of liis new subjects. 
He encouraged judiciously arts, manufactures, anil 
comnieree, and liifi tenitory—n kingdom in extent 
—iv«3 one of tho bust governed jii Kirope. During 
the minority and subsequent imbecility of bis 
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Mi<l vion ; coi't'c-i' (icciii?, as well as }»o!(L lead, 
fiiilliliiir, ciniiiUiar, riiiictsilvfii', ahim, beside? jasper, 
liiiu-lile, and line Iniilillnu Thermal waterft, 

cliielly ‘iHljiJnii'inis and fcjTn^iiioiis, occur in many 
placed, O'pcdiilly in Lti/nii. lint the mineral 
H’jionice.s of tlu; aic’liiiiel!i»;ii aie little develo|icil, 
and niiiiinj; opovAlions are cairied on in the most 
|>riiiiitive niariiier. 

Tim orijdiial inliabilants of ilie Philippines were 
niidtnililedly llie Mej^ritos Itus), who 

at one time o('cn]iit'd tlie whole of the areliipelaKO, 
blit an! now rednuod to a few ir<t)lnLcil groups 
niimljoliiig altogether le^s than 20,000, srattered 
over the remoter parts of Luzon, Negros, Miiuinnao, 
and .several other ishiiids. HaU'Caste Negrito 
comimiiiitie-i are extremely nniiicrous, this in¬ 
digenous element liaringaJmo.'tt avt-^rywiterc amal- 
gaiiiated witli tlic intruding IndonC'-ian and Malay 
peonle.s, who at present eoiislitnle the groat Imllc 
of the ponulation. The ludonesinns (seeMAi*.vvs) 
are mostly ‘ Iiilielos ’ (i.c. ]<agaii.s), whevca.s nearly 
nil the Malays aie eitlicr ‘ladios’ (i.e. Itoinan 
Catholii''') or ‘Morns' (i,e. Moliaminedami). I.ikc 
llic allied races of Suniatm, Horneo, and Polync.sia. 
the IiidoiiCfianH aie distiiignislied hy their tall 
staluio, miHciilar frames, Hglit-hrown coniplexlon, 
and Teynliiv featnnss. Thmv chief tviiica arc the 
Apayaos, Tingniiiiies, Calnuas, (tuinaanos, Dad- 
dnnes. iHonotes, Jfugaos, and TIongolos of Luzon, 
nlxuit 60,000 altngetiier; the C^nianoncM, .Sainars, 
and otliors of tlie Visayas, almut 20,tK)0; the 
Stihanos, Munoljos, Mivndaya><i Ih!an.s, (.Jiiiangn.s, 
and Bngobns of Jlindaiiao, whore tliiiy are most 
luuiiorons, aO0,00U, giving a total of almtit SSO.OOU 
for all the Iadono»ian trihes. The Moros (Oraiig- 
Islain, or MoJiainmeihin Malays) arc now reduced 
to fi'otii 230,000 t<3 300,000, chielly coiilincd to 
Palawan and Mindanao (fllanos, f.iitancns, San- 
guiles). All the rest of the Malays arc Iiullos, or 
at least noniinal C'atlKilic.s, and comprise two main 
divisions, the noithorn Tngals of Luzon, alwut 
8^000,000, and tlieccntnil Vj'<ayns(IJl«ayft5»)o/ the 
Visayas rsliiiid.s nml parts of Palawan and Rfin- 
dnnao, about 2,3iKi,(K)0, The Tagal and Yisayau 
kiigiuigcs arc the moat highly developed ofairthe 
Alalayn-Polynesiati foriiiH of speech, and are gimhi- 
ally ftl«orbi«g all vh« other wnmotous dialects of 
tliat family eiurent throiighont the archipelago. 

Discovered in L"2J by Magellan, who w»ts Killed 
on the Islet of Mactan on Aiwil 27 of that year, the 
Pjiilililiines sveic oJliclivlI.v annexed to Spain in 
I30tl,_aiul liave since rcniuiiiod an integral part of 
the HpanLli doiiiinion. Miinillii, the cai»itnl, was 
founded in 1071, and most of the aichi)>c1ago was 
rapidly rednceil, the nnineion? jietty Malay chiefs 
(ifcilo) geiiornlly accepting the title of giihcriinilur- 
cillop, as ndiiil!iistiali.irs of their several territories. 
But the jMoliiiiiiuiLHhin.? of Sniu nml Miiiilanao long 
letaiimd their independenee, the sultan of Siilii 
having hec ‘11 deposed ^‘0 recently as 1876, while 
many p.iits of Mindanao aic still practically I 
ftiitonoiiions. The eiown is repre-setited by a [ 
govenioi'-giMicral and a tapfain-gencial, under 
whoiii are tlie four goveniois of Luzon, the Visayn.s, 
MiiKlaiiiKi «itli Mnhi, and Calnimnne-i with Pala¬ 
wan (Paragiiu) nml IJalahac. Tlie goveriiiiicnts 
are again MvlnUvided into fifVy-fonr provinces, ruled 
by nlcahle.s ami coiiimnmlriiits, under whon; are the 
gubernailorcillos and local roagi«‘tratcs. J]L‘.side.s 
Manilla (ihij*. 2,0,000) there are several other eon- 
Bidcrahle towns, such as Laoiig <37,000), San 
Jligiiel (33,000), llanniig (33,000), Cabaera 
(.10,000), and ll.j-ih, (2-1,000). The chief exports 
nro .snrMr(t'>,40l),iK)0 in ]8S0), hemp (i’l,GOO,000), 
and tobacco, inciinliiiy 120 iiiilliim cigars (£500,000) 
Shipping, -I3 j vessels of 343,000 tons cleared; rail- 
ways, Id miles at ^faiiilla; telegraphs, 720 miles 


with 3500 genilariucrie; navy, 2 corvettes, 6 
avisos, 16 gunboats, manned hy 2000 sailois and 
marines. 

•See Morga, Succjos ilr his Ishia FiHjwins (Mo.vico, 
iriOl); Ell*', trails, Hakluyt Society series, 18G8) j Uiiiiiga, 
Itialoria Je FiJipiiiaa (Sainpaloc, 1803 ; ling, trans, Lonil. 
lUli); G. btallat, Lcs P/u'h'ppfiics (Pnris, IttlO); Buzeta, 
DierioHiin'o OaiffraHco, tfc., de Ian 1.1'ilipiiKis (lladrid, 
LSSO]; Sir J. Bowriiig, .rl T'l’si’t In the PhilipjyinCB (1851) ; 
1'. tTngar, Die Philippiviii uml ihre Zteiro/oitir, in 
schrifl Jiir Fth»ei, (1670), and lieisen (Berlin, 1875); 
A. B. Meyer, Hie KiiUKohncrzahl dcr Ph., Uchcr die 
Neyrilos, and AlhuM of Philipjiiiic J'wpfs (Dresden, 1873- 
83); Semper, Ilcisin (Wic.sbaden, 1879-01); Illumen- 
tritt, in ‘ Petcniifliin's Witteiliiiigeii,’ 1882, A:c.; S. Itiieo- 
laud, ‘The riiilippiiio Idniids,' in JinU. American Oco. 
Soc. (1883); Plant, ‘Notes on the l'liilippiiie.s,’ Journ. 
of MatirhenUr Geo, Hoe. (voJ. ii. J88fi); Ilolfe, ‘On the 
Flora of tlio I’liilippincs,’ i7onrji. lAiuieim Hoc. (vol. xxi. 
1887); iloiitcro y Vidnl, iV Avchipdd. Filip, (1880), 
ami ifialoeia (fcncnd di Filipinas ( 1887 ). 

cujutal of Eastern Koiimelia 
or Southern Jlulgaria, on the navigahio Sfaiitza, 
110 iHile^ hy mil IV. by N. ci AdiianopJe. It 
inanufnctiivc8 «llk, cotton, tolmcco, leather, i!^c., 
ami prepares and e.xnortK otto of vokdk ( to tlio value 
of £55,000). It is the scat of a Greolc nrclihisliop. 
Pop. (18M8 ) 33,442, of wlioiii oncdialf are Ihii- 
gariaiis, the rc-st hein^' Turks, Greeks, v^c. An 
outpost of the MaccdoTuan kingdom, it was mined 
by tbe Goths, captured by the Tnrlcs (13(13), 
destroyed by an eartlifinake (1818), burned (1840), 
and occnpiwl by tbe Ilussians (1878). In 1885 llio 
revolution broke ont lierc wliich led to the incor¬ 
poration of Eo-stem lloumclia with Bulgaria, 

Ami}I?osk, minor jmet, was ilescendod 
fiom a Leire-stemhirc family, and born aliouL 1671. 
Ho was educated at St John’s (t'ullcgo, (Jainln'idgo, 
and coiitribntod to the iinivorsity ineinoriiil verses 
on the death of (^necn Diary. Coming uji to Lon¬ 
don lie liccainc intimate witli Addison' and Steele, 
did hack woik for Ton.son, nml bust gained a ro)iu- 
tatimi by the ‘ Wintcr-pioce ’ in the H'aiicr (No, 
12) and the six Paatornls wliicli opened (lie sixth 
volume of Tonson’s Misecf/ttni/ (1700), of whicli the 
fii-st four volumes liad been edited by Dryden. 
Stvanguly enough tlie awno volume closed Nvitii the 
Pastorals of the young Pope, w’lio.se jealousy was 
aroiwccl by Tiekoirs praising Pliilijis and passing 
over himself, in his impej- in the GiumlUai on 
rastoial Poetry from Theocritus downw ards. Pope 
took a charaeteristie revenge by a paper in the 
Gj«ovf/«M (No. 40), in which the wor.st of llic vcr.so,s 
of Philips wei-e ii-onically cxaltetl above tlic lie.st of 
his own. His de.Mgn he tli-ognmed wilb .siiob ilo.v- 
Icrity that, though Addison disonveied it, as Dr 
Joltiisoii tells us, lileele was ileeoivcd, and W’as 
afraid of displeasing Pope liy pnbli.shiiig his jiaper, 
Philips is saiil to have hung uj) a rod in Hutton’s I 
Cotlee-house with wliicli lie tUveateued to diAstise I 
Pope on the lii-st occ.asion. pope nourished his 
anger against him. and all the more after hi.s own 
ijuiirrel with Addlsoii to wlio.'se circle Philips ho- 
longed, and did not forget liim in tlie Dtniriial. 
PJiilip.s supported the govcrnniont in the columns 
of the Frce-thhthcr, and was rewarded by being 
made socretury to Archbishop Boulter in Ireland. 
Laterliesatfoi Ai-magli, acted a.s .seciefary lo the 
Lord Chancellor and judge of the Prerogative 
Court, and after his patron Boultei ’s deabli returned 
to London, and died in 1749. Of his plays, The 
Diatnmf'il AloUter (1712)-aji adaptation from 
Haciiie's yfur/i-oHittfAc—was wannly praised in the 
Spectator; The Briiou and Ilumphri/, Duke of Clou- 
mafer lived only long enough to be clamued. Ilis 
Pastorals are vigorous and easy yet graceful vor.se, 
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iiisltigfitloii to take Pliilij>s ofl. Some of liis odes, 
ftdiUe.sscil to chijdroii, and written with infantine 
Hinipliciby of diction, earned him fmiii Heniy 
Carey the lasting nickname of ‘Namby-Pamby.’ 

See Johnaon's Livet, and Popo’a CorrcB|>ondcuce in 
Ehvin aiul Courthopa'a edition. 

PIllUl>.«>, nr Piiit.Lti'fi, Edward, tlio elder of 
the two nephews brought up nml ecliicalcd by- 
Milton, the sons of Ids sister Anne, whoso bnsbnnd 
E, Pliillips held a gnverument o/lice i» Chancery', 
anrl died in 1631, leaving two sous to Milton’s care, 
lildward Pldlips was born in 163U, and became a 
.student of Magdalen College, Oxford, but loft in 
1651 -without taking a degree. In 1603 be was 


lie eiitortaiiiod a great respect and admiration fur 
Ids uncle, and not only extolled Milton in Ids 
Tlicaii'Uiii VoetayUM as ‘ the exactest of hcroio- 
]iOQta,' ‘who hath rovired Hie majesty and true 
decovuni of Heroic Pocay and TS-ageily,’ but lias 
left «.>' a valuable tliongli sbew-fc and fiWincntnry 


avd J. Philips (1815, pp, 330-333), and is, as Jolin- 
son .says, ‘ the only anlhontio account of Milton’s 
domestic manners.' Of Ids inuuorons works may 
be mentioned a complete edition (the first) of the 
Poom of Di'iimmond of Hawthormlen (1630); Nciv 
Woyld English iryn/a (1038), a kind of diction¬ 
ary, which went thvougli several editions} tlie 
Continuation of Baker's Chronicle of the Kings of 
England (1003); Theatrwn Poeturum, or a Com¬ 
plete Collection of the Poets (1075) j the Tractalulus 
He Carmine Dmmatico Poetarian in the )6th edition 
of Uiioliler’a jC/icyrtiirM (1079); and TrucUUulus 
lie Lingua Latina (108'2). Milton, eaya Aubrey, 
made his nephews songstors, and sing from the 
time they wore with him, and vci-sos by both are 
found in Anres and Dialogim for One, Tioo, and 
I'hrec Voices, by Henry Lawo-s (1053). Edward 
is supposed to have died shoi-Lly after the piiblica- 
lion (1004) of tlio Letters of State. , 

PllllU)8; John, Milton’s younger nephew and | 
move pccnliav charge, horn in 1031, was, like Ids 
bvothov Edward, edneatod by his uncle, and fre¬ 
quently acted as Ids nnmnuoiwis. It mny be snp- 
iiosed that silicon had formed a high opinion of 
Ids literary capability, since he ontni.sted to John 
rather than Einrard the irriting- of the Kesponsio 
adApologianiprollegcetPopulo Anglieuno (1052), 
himself coi rectiiig it with the utmost cave. Dntif 
John was Eilward’s suiierior in ability, ho ivas 
greatly Ids iiifovior in character, and poralstontl)' 
displayed an unnatural aniinosifcy to liis uncle and 
benefactor. His next work naa A Satyr against 
Hypocrites (1C33), a bitter anti-Puriban poem and 
attack on Cromwell, written with coiwidcrable 
tnleiib, bub in a strain of coarse buflbonory. Some¬ 
what ill the style of Chaucer, he de.sciil)es a 
Sunday in Cromwell’s time, a cliristening, and a 
Wodue.sday fast with the extravagant supper nt 
night. Tins production was frequently I’oprinlcd, 
and must have caused Milton no small disappoint¬ 
ment and annoyance. In 1060 John amiiseu liim- 
sclf and tlio world with his Montelion or the Pro¬ 
phetical Almanao, alow,scurrilousM'ork,wliicli was, 
iiowcvev, oxbreinely successful; he was also a most 
industrioua tran.slator, and in little more than a 
year (1077) published tlii-ee lavco folio translations, 
Almuhuh, from tlie I'k-ench of Madame do Scud6rj', 
on which was founded Dryden’s great tragedy. The 
Conquest of Qrunuflaj Phuramond, n lengthy 
Pienciiromnnec} and the ;5Ya’ Voyages oi J. Baptista 
Tavernier, Ho died soon after 1766, 


iMiiiipg , Jotix, described on llio nioimmcnt in 
^Vestniiiistcr Alibcj’ crccteil bv Sir Simon Havcoui t 
to bis meiiioi-.v ns n second Slilton. He wav* tlio 
author of three voiy popular poems, The Sjilendid 
Shilling, nn iiiiitation of Milton; Cider, lui inii- 
tatioii of Virgil; and Blenheim, a Tory celebm- 
tion of Alarlbaroiigli’s great I’ictory. He was born 
in 1076, but, curiously enough, was legisteied nt 
Winchester a<i five yeai-s, aitd at Cliiist Cliurcli, 
Oxford, as six year.s yoniiger than he really wn«. 
Ho died in 1708, and wan buried in tlio cathcdial 
at Hereford. 

Pliillp.S, IvATnEUiNE, ‘the innLclilcRH Oi-iiuln/ 
was lioni the daughter of n reJipectahle Presliyterian 
London merchant, on New-year’s Day 1631. A 
precocious ciitld, she early became strongly royalist 
in feeling, and in hei- seventooiitli year Mie niarried 
n ivortliy Welhli gentleman, James Philips of Cardi- 

? aii Priory. Her cailio.st poem was an addres.s to 
Iciiry Vnughan the Slliu-iat, on tlie aiipeavance of 
his Olor Iseanus (1651). About the same time .she 
.seema to have assumed her inelodion.s noni-de-plumc 
of Oriiida, having formed among licr neighbours of 
eitliersex a Society of friendship, tlie members of 
wliicli must iiocd.^ be rc-bnpti»cd—the ladies ns 
Luensia, Rosatiia, liegina, Valeria, Polycrite; the 
gentlemen as Pnla-mon, Sllvandcr, Antenor (her 


sentimental writer, and she lias tears at will oven 
for (he marriages of tlie lady-members, which she 
resents ns outrages on the .sullicicncy of fneiulBliiji. 
Yet she was a worthy woman and good wile, 
despite her ovei^jtmlned senlimenialiby, and de* 
served the honour of a dediration from Jeremy 
Taylor {Discourse on the Nature, OJJlccs, and 
Measures of Fritndshi 2 >, 1539}. Biie went to 
Dublin ill 1662, and jicrc Bogor, Earl of Orrery, ami 
the rest gave her a ilatteimg reception. iJii a 
visit to London she civnglit smallpox, and died nt 
thirty-three, June 22,1654. At Ditbllii she tvans- 
lateif Coriioillc’s Pmipie, ami in her last year the 
greater part of \mIloruFe. Her poems M’ere snv- 
rcptitioHsly printed nt Lmiduu In 1G63, but an 
nntlioritative edition was isBued in 1667. Tlie 
inatolilcs-s Odmla’s poetry hn.s long since faded 
into forgetfulness, dc.spito the clionis of contem¬ 
porary pmise from Cmvley ami ei'ery poet of note. 
Keata found her poems in 1S17 while wj-itlng 
Kndgmion, amHn a letter to Keynohls speaks of 
them ns showing ' a moat delicate fancy of the 
Ffetehcr kind.’ Mr Gosse cunjuctures Iho pcnrco 
volnnic of Female Poems (1670) 'M'litten by 
Epliclla’to have boon the work of Oiinda’.s only 
(laughter, Jonn (horn about 1654), who mavried 
Mr iVognn of Pombvokeshive in 1070. 

Sco tlio admirable ct-siiy by 31v Xduuind Gosse in 
Eighteenlh Gtulurg Hludks (2d ed, 1866). 

PlillUiStotYn, a market-town of King’s County, 
Ireland, 8 miles E. of Tiillnmoro and 49 niiles 
W. by S. of Dublin, takes its name from ()neon 
Maryb consort, Phiiip of Spain. Poii, 829, 

l*lll1istillCS (Hob. Pelishtim; Gr. (dlophidoi, 

‘strangers’), a people mcntii>ned in the Bible as 
being m frequent contact wilb the Jew.s, and who 
livcif oil the coast of tlie JlciUtcrraneaii, to the 
soulli-west of Jiulaia, froiii Ekron towards the 
Kgi-ptinn frontier, Lorcleiing priuciiially on the 
tiibe-s of Dan, Simeon, and Jiulali, Onr infornin- 
tioii about the origin of the Philistines is extromcly 
obscure. The genonlogical table in Gonesis (x. 14) 
coniiLs them among the Egyptian colonie.s (the 
‘Casluhim, out of whom caine the Pliili&tUies'); 
according to Amos, ix, 7, Jeremiah, xlvii. 4, and 
Doutctoiiomy, h. 23, they camo from Cnplitoi-foi - 
morly, from mere resemblance of tboword, uleutilied 
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with (.'aiipaihKiirt. (;iUior‘i liave, dc* 

rivfil tliem ft'om tlie rela‘<gians. Of mto the 
temloncy i** tn helievo tliat the I'hilistiiiea, who 
Avciie un(lr>iil)te(llv initiiiyrant^^ came fvom Crete, the 
oultociiii.in (if CliorctliitcH (Cietann) and Pelethifcea 
(2 Snni. vUi. and xv.) favoiiruiy tliis view. But 
thev ■’eeiii to have hccnnic tiioronyldj* ScmHised in 
sjjpecti, tlieii' langunjjc l>Giiig iiiuHstiHguiHliaWe 
fnim |iiuc Helnew; ami tlieir gojU Baalzebnh ami 
iJag'in {<1-V.) arc appiientlj’ Scimtic. 

It L (louhtfiil if Ahimolcch, king of (»evftr(Gen. 
xxi., xxvi. 1, wns kin;' of this people or merely of the 
C-oiintiy afterwards I’lulistiiie; more prohahly the 
cxiiiihion of the Daiiitea (Judges, w, xviii.), pre- 
?a»ialily hefoie tljc new iiivmlers, nuuks their limt 
appcaiance as ag^'i essivo enemies. They were siih- 
jeet to five princes, who ruled over the provinces of 
(Jnzrti AsImIoiI, Askalon, Gath, and Eki-on. They 
were so pnweifnl at the time of Eli that they 
carried awsiy tlie ark itself. Voder Saiimel tlieir 
nile was terminated hythc battle of Mizjiah._ Saul 
M'rts constontly engaged in wnnling olV their new 
eriGioachmcnts, ami at Gilho.a he and hk sons 
fell in a ilisastroiis hattk agaimst tliem. David 
siioccedc'd In routing them repeatedly; mid umlcr 
.‘^olmiion tlieiv wlidk) country seeins to have hec« 
all hot ineoi'poratod in the Jewish empire. The 
vntevnal tvouhlcs o£ Juda?a emholdeucd the PhiUa- 
tines oiicc more to open rcsUtaiice; hut llczokiah 
i-ulHlnod their country with the aid of the Egyp¬ 
tians. Tlio Assyrians afterwards took Ashdoil; 
and In the tiiiio of tliQ Maccaheos the PhiMstiiic.s 
were SyritLii Bubjects; liy the time of Heioil the 
name nr the country had long heen hwt in that of 
Hilc.stiiie. A civilified, agncultural, commercial, 
and wiivliko nation, they traded largely, and 
tliolr wnrcH teem to have hison much .sought after. 

Sgo the various hiitorios'of the Israclitca cited at 
JewjS; .Schr«ulei’'sA‘'cf7/)!ii’4)‘iyff»»(2ded. M'lighfs 

Ci>mp. Ornia, of IheJ^miUe Lan/fuatJeg (18P0).—Gorman 
diidkOit'i call those who have eoitsed to bo stnilcmts, as 
well as iion-stmleiits, trn'lcsiiien, &a, Philistcr or Idiilis- 
tines; lioiico t!io further fcen«o of ‘unciilturod,’‘narrow* 
iiiiiidod,* in wliich np|iljcat[on the term has como to bo 
used in llrltaiu, especially tlivougli Mr Matthew Aniotd’s 
influence. 

rlllllilllOl'C, fint IlOBEtlT JOSKI'H, hrtlll fitli 
Xoveinher J«10, stiidlod at Oxford, and, after serv¬ 
ing in tlii3 Ikard of Control, had a hrilliant career 
at the hnr, He sat In paiTiament ns a Whig from 
1853 to 1S57; and lichi in succoHsioii the ollicca of 
Advoc'iitc-goncral (l8t)2, wtieii ho was knighted), 
Judge Ailvoeate-genenil (1871), judge of the 
Arches Couit (1807-75) and of the Com b of 
Admiralty (18G7-8.3). Made n haroiiefc in 1881, 
ho died 4tli I’ehruavy 1885. His tuost iniportniii 
works arc his Comincuturks upon lutcrutUianal 
Lhw (4 vole. 1854-^1 j 3d ed. IftiG), ftud Ills J^cefesi' 
«rs^/c«/ Lau' of (he (Jhurck of EngUtml (2 vol“. 1873; 
bU|i]i. 187G), 

Joiiv, was born, an old .sol¬ 

dier's Ron, at Alicvdecn im I9th April 1817. He 
was apprenticed to n jiainter and glazier, but 
in 1830 was Kent by f.onl Piinirim-c to I^mdoii, 
where he was ore long admitted to the .^chook of 
tlie Hoyal Academy. In 1839 he began to 
exhiliil in tlio Academy Exhibition. Mo.sfc of his 
early subjects were of Scotch charncter, such us 
a ‘Scotch Fair'and ‘ Ilaptisin in Scotbaiid.’ In 
1851 he went to Spain in soavcli of henltli. On his 
return he lieeaino anted as a piiiitev of the hahits 
and customs of tlio Spanish people, and was known 
fus ‘Spanish Phillip/ In 1853 he cxhihifcil ‘Life 
among the Gyp.sie.s at Seville.' His pictures for 
1S54-55, ‘A Letter ^YTilcr of Seville’ and *E1 
Pa.sen,’ were puvcliased by the Queen. In 1857 ho 
hocainc A.E. A., in 1859 II.A. ‘The Maniago of 
the Princes.R Rny.\l ’ (ISGO) was ft -success, ai was 


also the ‘ Iloiitio of Connnons,’ containing upwards 
of thirty portraits of tlie leadiiifi inoniheis of both 
.sides of the House. But liis innm triumphs wove in 
Spanish subjects, such as ‘La tMoria’(1864) and 
‘El Cigarillo’ (1864). He twice again visited 
flpaiii, and the year before hk death in London 
(27tii Febmavy 1867) made a short stay in Italy. 
The characteristics of his style are rich, powerful 
enloiir, hroad light ftud shade, and directness of 
force. 

PhlUipS, We^jbell, aboUtiouist, was born 
29tli Novcmlier ISII, at Boston, Massachusetts, 
tliesonof the first nia 5 'orof tlic city ( 1822 ). He 
graduated at Harvard with Motley in 1831, studied 
law there, and was called to the bar in 1834. But 
hefore clients came he Jiad heen drawn away from 
his pr<)fc.'.si<Mi to the real work of his life, A timely 
and important speech in Faneiul Hall in 1837 made 
him at once the principal orator of tlie anti-slavery 
party; and henceforth, until the president’s pro- 
clftmaiion of 1st January 1863, he was Garrison's 
loyal and valued ally, lus lectures and addressos 
doing more for theh’ cauRo tlian can well he 
CKilniated. Ho also championed the cause of tem- 
pernneo, and that of women, and advocated tho 
rights of tho Indians. In 1870 he was nmniimtcd 
for governor by the Prolrihitionists and the labouv 
party. He died 2d Pohvuavy 1884. Ilia spooches 
and letters were collected in 1803 (now od. 1884); 
and there Is a Life by G. L. Austin (Boston, 1888). 

Pll|]lil)8bui% ft city of Now Jersey, on the 
Delaware Wiver (crossed by two railroad bridges), 
opposite Easton, at tho westorn teminns of tho 
CftiiftJ, and 73 miles IV, of New York hy 
rail. It contains a volling-inill and several 
foundries, boilev- and locomotive-wovks, &o. Pop, 
(1800)8644. 

PllUoctCtcS, a famous archer, tho friend and 
armour-hearer of Hcicnles, who hotineathed him 
hm howand poisoned anowa. As one of the avtitovs 
of Helen, he led seven sliip.s agaimst Troy; hub 
being bitten in the foot by a ftnivke (oi', according 
to one story, wonmled hy liis own arrows), ho foil 
ill. As hw wound pavo forth an unetidurahlo 
stench, the Greeks left liim on tlio island of 
Lemnoa, where for ten yeans ho spent a misornhlo 
life. Bub an oracle declared that Troy could nf>b 
be taken with'»«t tho ariwa of Hercules, so 
IHysse-*' and Neoptoleinus were de.spatched to bring 
I’hiloetetes to the Greek camp j M’iiero, licaled hy 
.I'AciilapiiiH Or his suns, the restored hero wlew 
Paris, and IicIiichI powerfnily in tliu taking of 
Troy. Aliev biic war ho settled in Italy. 'I'he 
j»lay of Sophocles isi tiio only one of Kcvomt written 
on the subject that ha.s heen jire.'icrved, 

Pllilo JlldtCll.Sy tho Pliilnsoplier, was born at 
Alexandria, nio;.b probably about 2(>-l0 n,o. ■Be¬ 
longing to a wealthy family—his brother, according 
to Josephus, was the abibarcli or nriilmrch Alex¬ 
ander—^lie rceeivwl the mo.st liberal education ; and 
sueh was hia zeal for leavning that at a very early 
ago lie had pas.red tinougli tlio oidinary conr.so of 
Greek studies. Althoiigli every one of the diHer- 
enfc free scieuces ami arts incliuled in tho Encycl<l:<i, 
he says, attracted him like so many beariliful 
slaves, he yet aimed liighei', to embrace the 
inistrcs^ of them all—Philosophy. Molniihysictd 
invcstipiabioii was tlie only thing wlricli, lio Lells 
ns, could give Irim anyfclling like satisfaction or 

f lcasm-e. He woa inlimatel}^ ftc(inainfced with 

lato, the Greek tragedians, and flomcr, and lie 
speaks with the Wavincsb praises of tho Stoics 
and the Pythagoreans, ^yltll these ami c.speci- 
ally with Plato his allinitics arc closest—an old 
proverb runs s j) ^(Xcjj' 7rX«rw,/(fe«, 

Yet with all his Graek enltnrc lie remained a .lew, 
holding Jewish philosojihy ns tiie higlie.st wisdom, 
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tlie divine revelation given to Mows ns tlie source 
of all tine knowleilge in religion. He liad com- 
Iiletely mnstcred the literaturo of his nnbion, hut, 
strange to say, was hy no ineaus a profound Hohrew 
.scholar. M’hen over fifty j-eai's of ft>»e he went to 
Home ofi t)io advocate of his Ale.\niid>TAn hretliien, 
who liad refueed to worship Caligula in obedience 
to the imperial edict. His Le Legatione ml Cniifw 
gives a vivid account of thisemhassy. Of his life we 
know little except wirnt is vecoYtletl above, nod that 
he oiiee went to Jerusalem. His .second mission 
to Romo, to the Einpornr Claudius, on which occa- 
Bion Ennehinfs roiifirta that he made tiro acqnaint- 
aiice of the apostle Peter, i.s doiihtfnl. 

The religious and pliiUjsophical sy.stein of Pliilo, 
howevor, is most minutely known, and do8evve.s the 
most careful study on account of the vast inllneiiee 
whicli it has e.vercisc(l both on the Jewish and 
Christian world. To understand his sj'stem aright 
it will he necDRBftvy to recall to nieinory tire strange 
mental atmoaplieie of his day. Tbo Alc.vaiidiincs 
liad ondeavouvorl to make Judaism palutahle to the 
refinecl Greeks, by proving it to he identical with 
the gramlGsb conceptions of their philnsonhem and 
poets, fiiul Imd quite allogorised away its distinctive 
clinractevi8tic.s. Philo was the first man who, 
although himself to a great c.Ktent iinhiicd with 
allegorising tondencies, ]nA<lo a hold and successful 
staiul against a like ovanoriaation of the revealed 
religion of his fathers j wlrich, indeed, in many cases 
lind led people to throw ofT its yoke also outwardly. 
Hhnsolf a moat itealous cliampion of Judaism, his 
blttevDcss knows no hounds iu i-cbitke of those co- 
religionista who tHcd to defend their secret or overt 
apostasy liyBcofTmc at the Law itself, who wore ‘iin- 
laticnb of their I'migious institutions, ever on the 
ookoub for maltor ut ceiisureandcoinulmutagainst 
tlie laws of religion, who, in excuse of their ungod* 
linoHs, blioughtlesaly argue all manner of ohjecUoiis.' 
Ho cannot understand how Jews, 'destined by 
divine nuthoi-iby to ho the niic-sts and nroplicts for 
all mankind,' conid be found so utterly Wind to the 
fact that that which is the po.sitidn only of a 
few disciples of a truly geimino pliilosophj'—viz. 
the knowledge of the riTghest-had by law ami 
cnatmu become the inheritance of every individual 
of their own people; whoao real calling, iu fact, 
it was to Invoke tiie blessing of God oil mankind, 
and who, wiicn they oilbrcd up sacrifices ‘/or the 
pooi)!^' offered thenr up in roafity fur all men. 

To Philo the divinity of tlie Jowisli law i» the 
basis and teat of all true philosopliy. Altliongh, 
like his contemporaries, lie holds tliat the greater 
part of the Pentatciicli, both In its historical and 
legal portions, may be explained allegorically—iiuy, 
goes so fai‘ eren as to call only the Ten ComiMniKl- 
ments, the fimdanieiital rules of the Jewish theo¬ 
cracy, direct and iiiimediate revelations, while the 
otlier parts of tho Book are owing to Moses—he yet 
holds the latter to bo the interpreter specially 
selected by God, to wliose dicta in bo far also 
divine veneration and strict obedience are due; and 
again, while admitting that many oxfilaMations 
of a metaphysical nature may be given to single 
passage.s, yet demands iu general that their literal 
meaning sliall not be tampered with. This liteiul 
meaning, according to him, is the essential jmrtj 
the other explanations are mere siiccnlation— 
exactly as tlic Mirlrnsh and some Church Eathera 
hold. At the same time it is true that, without 
denying the literal meaning, again and again he 
puts forward tlio allegorical nieaniug ns the one 
really divine, and indeed sometimes he treats the 
literal meaning n.s ab.siird. Oiilj' the allegorical 
method in his hands differed in so far from thatof 
his contemporaries that to him these interpretations 
—for M'hicli he did nob disdain somelime.s even to 
uso the numbers symbolically, or to derive Hebrew 




wonls from Greek roots, and the like—were not a 
mere play of fancy, in whicli he could exercise his 
poweis of imagination, but, to a certain extent, a 
reality, ail iuneniecessity. He clung tophilosopliv, 
ns combined with tlie Law. If tlie former could tie 
fdifiwii, somehow or otlicr, to he liintcd at in the 
latter, then only he could be that wbicb all bi« 
soul yearned to he—viz. tbo disciple of both: a 
Greek, ivitli all the volinement of Greek culture, 
ami a Jew—a faithful, pious, veligious Jew. Jlav, 
he even iirgcil the necessity of allegoiy from tfic 
twofold reason of the niithinponiorplnsm-s eiiireiit 
in tScriptiirc and from certain niqiaiorit snper- 
lliiities, repetition.^, and tlio like, wliieli, in a 
record that emanated from the Ikity, iinisi Ticefl.H 
have a special meaning of their own which 
required investigation and a peculiar iiiterpieta- 
tion. Ycfctliisfaneiful method never for one moment 
interfered with his real object of pointing out liow 
Judaism iixjst plainly and unmistakably ivns based 
n]inn the highest etliicnl nrinciijle.s. 

His writings develop bis ideas and hi.s system 
in the two diirctions indicated. In that division 
of his writings principally wbicli treat.s of the 
Creation (KoapovoUa) he allows allcgoiy to take tlio 
reins out of liis bands; in tlifit on tlie Laws (v6goi). 
oil the other hand, bo remains remnrkabiv sober 
and clear, oxlolliiig the Mosaic Icgblation throiijvb- 
out at the expense of every otlicr knoun to him. 
In ft. very few instances unty is he induced to find 
fault, or to alter sliglitly, by way of allegory, tlio 
existing ordinances. 

His idea of God is intended to be in the hi_gho^b 
degree pliilosonhical, tliougli its religious signifi¬ 
cance is never lo.st sight of. God alone is the real 
Good, the Perfect, the final cause of all thincS) 
which ceaselessly flow outwards from Himself, 
God is only to he imagined ns the primeval llglit, 
which cannot he seen liy itself, but whicli may 
1)0 known from its rays tliat fill the wliole world. 
Being iurinitc ami uncreated, Ho is not to bo com¬ 
pared with any cicnted thing. He lios, therefore, 
no name, and reveals Himself only in dosigna- 
tions cxprcRsive of this ‘inexpte,«siluHty,’ such ns 
‘the Place’ (the Talmiidical Mtd'cm), because 
He comprises all space, aud tbevo is nothing any¬ 
where besides Him. He is better than Virtue and 
Knowledge, licttcr than tlic Boautifnl and the 
Good {KaXo*.d-)Ct^/a|, Niiiipler than tlio One, luoro 
blissful than Bliss. Tims Ho has properly speak¬ 
ing no quality, or only negutive ones. He U tlic 
existing Unity or E.xistencc itself {6 i5p), comprised 
in the unpronounceahlB Totragramniaton. As 
Creator, God niauifests Himself to mun, and in 
this phase of active revelation of God, which is 
an URtiiml to Him ns burning is to the hcet, and 
cold to the SHOW, may he disitinguiuhed two dis¬ 
tinct sides or essential juoperties, tlie Power and 
the Grace, to wliieh correspemd the two Scripture 
iiAiiics of Elohiin and Adoiini. The PoH'cr also 
givcB the law.s and pimislie.s tlie oll'cnder; while 
Hie Orucc is tlic beneficent, forgiving, moieifnl 
qimlitr. Yet, Bince there is not to be n.<».snmeil an 
iinineiliate iiilluence of God upon the worldp lheir 
lespective natures being so diflereiifc that a point of 
contact cannot bo found, an inteniiediatc class of 
hevugs hiwl to he created to stand betxveeu Initli, 
tliroHgh whom He could act in and upon creation— 
viz. the spiritiud world of idons, whicli are not only 
‘Ideftls,’or typos, in the Platonic sense, but renl, 
active powere (di'sii/ieu}. MiiToundiiig God like a 
munberofattciidant Beings, Tlieyave His nicpson* 
gers, who work His will, and hy the Greeks arc called 
good dwiHoiis, by Moses angels. There me voiy 
many different (logree-H of perfection among tlieni. 
Rome are iuimediate ' serving aiigDls;’ ntbersarc tlie 
souls of the plows, of the prophets, and the people 
of Israel, wlio rise higher up to the Deity; othere, 
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fi"fiiii, aio tliy liffiils ainl eliicf iPj)rcseotatives of 
till? (iill'eiont nations, tiicli as Israel does not 
iioeil, Miii-'G tliev conceive ami aokiiowleilge the 
Kverla-'tiij^ Head of all llciiigs Himself. Col- 
Icetively nie Powers ar«? it«e(l as cijnivnlent to 
the iiatiire or o.-scnce of tlod—lii.s ideas or thoughts 
ilomitiatiiig aiitl in forming the nniveii40; yet they nic 
fur from i>eiii".siiliHtitutesfoi C«tl. Zeller ninintnins 
that in Philo'.'S doctrine of khe Powers two repre- 
^^e]^tatinIl-. cro^s each other—the religious notion of 
lipr.'Onal, and the pliilusojiliical of intjicrsoim), inedi- 
atoi.s. Eder.'lieiiu also asserts that here Philo’.s 
]iliilosnpliy and th(.‘elo”y are liojrclesely at issue, tlic 
oiroAior being nndoiilitedly ie|nesented as hyjto- 
ilanfs, while yet they have no true pernonal «ul»- 
sistencc. Dr Driimiiioml refuses to admit tliat 
Philo iinnuted pcrsouality to the Powern, or that 
he iileiitilied them witli the angels. Sehuvorniaiii- 
tahis that we cannot deny dclinitely the pei’soni- 
ricalion of the X6*yoi or ii i'djueet, mitce Pldlo con¬ 
ceived of them lifith as iudepcnrlcnt h.viKWtnse.s 
and as iminancnt dctcvimnatioiLs of the Divine 
existence. 

The fir Divine Itoason, cotuinises all those 

iiiteriueLllKto.si>iritUid power.-*in lUs own essence. It 
is the nnivei-al idea, tlie one hiiprenio and all-ciu- 
hracing thought which iinilies everythinginto a real 
C(ismi»s—a property of God, and the vep'roicutativc 
of God in His relation to tlie created world. As 
Piieh the Lo«03 isj the highest of the luigois, the 
llcgiuning, the Name, the ‘Wiml. tho Primeval 
Augol, the rirst-bnru eon of God, the eccoiid God 
{SeCrtpot in oppo-sithm to 6 As the 

expressed Thought or God it 1ms a twofold aspect 
reuanled as the vftoraf and the uiicunl Lergos, 
although this ia not fornially expressed hy Philo. 
It become-s ohjcctive in iho harmouie.s of the 
created world, and ataiids distinct from the same 
Thought wtion liiddcn in the silent depths of 
(lod, and known only to HU omiiisciencc. The 
Logos foriiiod tho world out of chaotic matter, 
logarded ns a riinss ocouiiying space, and now con- 
Mifered as tlio gi? ir of Plato, again ns the oMa of 
the Stoics. Man is a micrncosni, a little world 
ill himself, a creation of the aiehclypal L<»gos, 
through whom ho participateH in the Deitv, or, 
ns ficriiitui'c has it, ‘lie is created in the image 
of God.’ Ho stiiiuU lietween the higher and 
lower being,s—in the iiihidle of creation. Tho 
elliical principles of Stoicism Philo idontilied 
with the Mosaic eLliics, in which the ideal is 
most oxakcil moral jiorfccLibility or .“anctitv, and 
mini's duties consist in veneration of (ioil, and 
love and righteoii^iios.s towaids fellow-iuen. Philo 
holds lirnily the helief in immorlality. EternUv U 
the mntioiileis diinitioii of nnalteralilo being; time 
but tho iiioviug Buccession of ever-shifting jdieiio- 
lueiia. Jlaii U iiunioital by his he.avenly nature; I 
but as tliere are degree^ in his divine imtnre, ko I 
tliere aio degrees in his immorlality, wliich only 
then do-ervos LliLs nuiue when it has’hceu ncf/uiroil 
by an emiiieiiee of virtiio. Tliere is a vast dilfer- 
eiicc between the more living nfler death, which is 
common to till nuiukind, and the future existence 
nf tliepeifeot oiic.s, PuUire rceoinpen^-e and pun- 
islmient are not taken by him in the oidinary peii.se 
of the wold. Yirtue and sin both have all their 
lovards within tlioiiiselvc- ; but the eoiil, which is 
‘ lue-existing,’ having fini'-lied its conr.se in the 
MibUinar world, cairies this eoii'icionsiieNS with it 
m a luore iuteii-c- iiinl e.valted manner. Paradise 
is Oneiie.ss with God ; there is no hell with hodilv 
liiuu-hiiic-nts for souls ivithuut a body, and no 
Devil in the Philoiiic system. Dr Driiniiiiond has 
succeeded in proving against Ibihne and otlier .4 
that matter, Hmugli eternal, is pniely passive, aiul 
not Itself nece.ssnrily evil in I'lijfo’s icacliiiig. The 
f-ouvee of the impcifeciioii i» not- in the inatciial 


a.s n]»poM?d to the bpiritiial, but in the plienomeiial 
08 opposed to the eternal. The luiman •jrf'eDga is 
itself an emanation from Deity, subject ineantiino 
to the lioiidagcof .sense, and the loftiest principle 
of cbhic.s is the utmost pnasiblo reinincratiou of 
sensiionancss. The direct vimnn of God is possible 
only for tliose souls whicli liave been lifted out of 
thciiisclvc.s and illiunincd by renunciation and 
severe purity. And transcending lliis ecstasy is 
the complete* deliverance from tho body beyond* tho 
gates of death, when the soul that lias freocl itself 
ill life from thy bondage of 8 ense rotiirns again to 
it 8 original condition as pure spirit. 

Pliilo’s Messianic uotioiis are vagno in tlie 
extreme, and lie partly even interprets covtain 
scriptural jias.cagc.s allnding to some future He- 
doemerns rcfeiriiig to tlie soul, Yob lie indicates 
his lielicf in a distant Lime M'lieii some liero will 
arise out of the iiiMnt of the nation Nvho will gather 
all the di»ner.sed together; and thcBO, jnuifiecl by 
long puimhments, will hciicefovl li form a happy, 
sinless, most pro-'pouui-s coinmunity, to wliicli all 
the other imuons will lie eager to belong, Still 
the Mes.siaiiic liopc is very oUenre, and J)iihno's 
idcntilicatioii of the Logos with tlio Messiah Is 
iiidvfcnsihlc. 

■\Ve have only been able to indicate, in the 
slightest of outlines, the jnincipal features nf 
Philo’s theology and jihilosopliy, without endeav. 
(Hiring to follow any one of the manifold pystonmtio 
sclicmos into which his scattered lialf-obscuvo dicta 
have been pressed. His nicthocl of exegeHis ami 
the main elements of his voligiouB pliilosoiihy 
passed into the Clivistian chnrcli, ami exercised 
a jiowerfiti iidluenco over its thiiikeis, Nor can 
Philo ever lose ids iinpovtanco in tlie liistoiy of 
thought a-s the earliest eclectic religious philoao- 
pher, the fiv.st to construct a real philosophy of 
religion, in which wore Imnnoniseil the rational 
and the inalional—tlio results of speculative 
thought with the supposition-^ of a supfeiiuitural 
revelation. 

riiilo’a writings are iiumovous, and their avrangumenb 
presents no siuAlldiflioiihy to tho btudeiit. Many of Ids 
writings ill the list given by Eupebius ii, 18} ate lost, 
but tlie bulk even of tlicse have been preserved in tlio 
Ffttliers and early Ciiristiau writers, like Eusebius, wlio 
^uete Philo to an euonnous extent. Many dctaclicd por¬ 
tions have also lioeu preserved ill tho P/oi'i7c;/«{ and similar 
compilations of the earlier Clni»tian Parallcllsts, 'The 
fihit and very imperfect edition of tho Greek te.xt was that 
published by 'Turnobns (Taris, 1552), containing only 
tliirty-uino treatise.?. The best is still that of Tliomas 
Mangey (2 voh. folio, Loncl, 1742), but a aati-sfactory col¬ 
lected edition ia atilla ilesiderntiim, neitlior tliafc promised 
by Gi-ossmoiiu so long ago ns 1S2'J, nor tiiat for which 
'iUschendorf collected niatoriid.s, ever liaving niipearcd, 
'Tho LOietlas dc Ofiiiicio Miiniii was edited by Loop. 
Cohn in 1889 na a spuciiiicii of a piojectccl edition, Some 
writings of Philo jn-csei\'ed only in Aiinoiiinii have boon 
publidicd in Latin translations by Jo. liapt. Auclier 
(Venice, LS22, bSSO); mill Greek portions of groator 
or Je-s c.xtciit have been given by Mai, Grossiiianii, 'Tis- 
cliondoi-f, Gariliuul Pitra, ami Professor J, llcndcl Harris 
(Cambridge Press. 18Sii). Tlie more recently oollootud 
materials aro oontained in tlio hand edition of C. E. 
Itichter (S vols. Ixiip. 1828-30) and tlie 'Tauclniiti! stereo- 
tyi>c edition (8 vok. Lcip. 18.51-03). Hco tho brief 
account of each book in .Scliiivor’s ffist. of the Jch'UIl 
Pcople{di\\ 2, vol. iii. 1880) in Clark’s translntimi. An 
iiniiorlanb contriimtioii to I'hilo bibliograpliy ia that by 
L Massebicau (Paris, 1889). 'Dioro is an Eng. trails, 
by__(-'. 1>, Yoiigo ill Poiiu'o 'Eoclcs, Libiaiy’ (-i vols. 
lttc)4—00). 

More tlinii ihreo-foiirtliR of wlmt has come down to us 
from Philo consists of tlueo oliiof works on tho Pontn- 
tcncli; (1) Z-^Ti'inara. Kal Xi/ueis {Qiuvatbncs et Solniioncs) 
—III Armcniiiii—a short explanation of Genesis and 
&odus in qnc.stion and answer; (2) Nigwi' Upw 
dXXijvopfat, a largo allegorical commentary on GonoHia, 
in which the history w interpreted as a syatem of 
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psychology niul etliica, it>.olf filling almost tito whole 
of JIangoy’a first volume, niul consisting of n gories 
of sixteen special trentisos; (3) a group of coui- 
jioaitions intoiuled as nii ^xjionilion of Ike ATogaio 
lajishithn for iion-Jcws, and falling naturally into three 
divisions—an Account of the Creation (a-oirpojroiia, Ik 
Opr>i'cio i1/un'f0. tlic Iliograiihiea of Virtuous Men, and 
the Legislation ))ro]ier. llesides thcao Iin\’o been pre- 
BDrved, either entire or in fragments, tlie fullcnving 
works: Ilepi jStao Jluyfffwr ( Vita fi/osfs), ilrpi tou n-dpra 
ffTTOi'dafop efpat iMOepap (Quod uuinfs pi’obua Uber), 
El's ^\dKKOV (Advenus Fldccitni) and llepl aperup koI 
wpec^ela! irpkz I’diijp [De huuttone ad Cainni), Ucpl 
Trpot'offts (IJc /h'oi’i'ife'i^itt), ‘AXf^avdpoi ijvepi row Xeyop 
’■A dXo-y« f(2a (only in Armenian), 'IVodtrud 
(known only from Eiisobius), ninl Ilepi'lorfialwp. 

Otiior works now gciiorally regmxlod as spurious are 
Se -f/icorj'Hjjfjij'fj'Zrtfc mutidi, De Afundo, niul lutci'jwc' 
iaiio ^fc&jw/coj’KW nownium. The l)e Vita coa<c»i- 
rvas altaokcd rvltli inacli Icaruiirg by 1’, E. 
Lucius (Die Therapoikn imd Hire Slcllniiff i« dcr 
Oeschicktc der Aulxse, Strnaburg, 1879), bnt is ably 
defended by Ederaboim in hia article ‘ Philo' in Smitl/a 
Diet, of Christ. ^io'/rapAy. 

See Qfrorcr, Phifo loid die AhxitHdrim'achc Tkcotophie 
(2 vola. Stuttgart, 18.TL)j liahiic, Ouehicktlkke Dar- 
slellnni; der Jildiaeh’Ate.t(indriniaehen J?dH/io/i«-i»A/fo- 
eopkie (2 vols. Halle, 1834), also his arbiclo in Crsch 
and Grllbcr; ICeferstein, 7»/iWo'if Lekre ton den gSllHehen 
AlUichmen (Leip. 184(3); Siegfried, Philo ton A/ex. 
andriaa/s Aiisle!/cr des Auen Teskments an tick at/hit 
)(n(2 mch teineni imchichiUchcnEii\flm3 Utrachht (Jena, 
187ii)i Zollor, in jinrt iii. div. 2 of Die Pkihaopkiedir 
(Vi'icc/icii (3d cd. 1881); Etleciheim'ii Life and Tina of 
Jesus the A/essiuh (2 vols. 1883); and Frinci]>ol Ilriirn- 
niond'H ndmlrablo PM/o-Jiidceus, or the Jcicish'Akxuit’ 
driiin PhUoioiihij in its Deedoirntni and CompUliou (2 
vols, 1888), 

Pliilo of Uybliis. See Pikenicia. 

Philolog;}', Tliu Dieniuiix tiiis term Ims 
varied curiously. As wo lind It Ur-st cmidoycd by 
Pliito^ It; meant tliu love of dlsciissiun, limilcu 
inactically to tlio iiiuini and sncinl onesUons in 
whie.lv I’lato deUgUted; and the method of aiwU 
cILcussion was the Socratic oiio. At Aloxaiulria 
the ‘ philologor ’ was busied wiili nil tlie knowlcduo 
of Ills day brought togotlier for the iimt time in the 
great library of the I’tidomics. Thus, Jivntostlieiies, 
who applied tliis (evin to liiiiiself, was specinlly 
famous as a writer on astronomy. But the groat 
flcliohu's of Alexandtla applle*) thwusclvo^ with 
especial cagcriio.ss to tho study of the older Ciicck 
litovatui'c. Men like Zenodotns nml ArUtarclius 
comnnvcfl the immerons MSS- of Iloiiior, selected , 
the nest texts, made lists of dillicnlt words, culled 
ofosjft’—the earliest dictioiiavie.s—aiul were the 
loumlcr.s of tho science of crilicismby establishing 
canons on which they rejected what they dceined 
spuiious in the copies before them. Two ceiitnrics 
later at Home Cicero, w(io uses the word not nn- i 
{vequcnUy in his Ictlci's, aiipUes it to study in I 
general. But ever after the Alexandrian time 
‘philology’ was essentially the iiitclHgeut critical 
study of tlic tradiLional learning of the past. It 
widened again at the revival of Jcnrulug to include 
the study of grainiiiav, rlietorie, poetry, arclia'olo;^y 
—in a word, ull tlio 'Immane' sLndics, Ami this 
wider sense clung to the word. Johnson in the 
Inst century delhics n philologor ns ‘one whose 
chief study is langnnge, a grammami), a critiob.’ 
Yet Watts, whom lie rpiotea as one of Jiis nutliorities ; 
for the use of the word, says that ‘studies called 
philologlijal are history, language, graiiimar, 
rhetoric, iioe.sy, and criticism,' In fact pliilologj' 
was tlio study whioli infceriivcted the best wrifcini^; 
and tbe.so wi'iling,s irei'e urcok and Latin; ana in 
tlieae languages were to bo found tho most note- 
n-orfchy apeovuations on all matters of luinian in¬ 
terest. So pliilology had its special mid its nuder 
sense. Since the middle of the lotli century the use 


hn.s been changing in adiU'erent direcllon. Through 
I the discovery of Sanskrit the sclentilic oomnarison 
' of (iicck and Latin nith other languages hecaine 
po&sihle. That .study was called ‘cr,iii|(ai'ntive 

E hilologv.’ Hut lhi> teriii is cnmbrou.s, and in 
inglaiul, and to some extent in France, it i.j cus¬ 
tomary to speak in this sense of ‘pbilolngy ’ jilono. 
So, whereas fortuerly jihilulogy meant pie-cniinentlv 
the kiiowledg-e, ginnimaticaf, eiitical, exogoticai, 
lyliich cnalilctl men to exidain the most iiiinm'tant 
Htmtiire of the world, it now is hccinning limited 
to the study of language apart from the literaluro 
eiiilKKlicd 111 it—1« the science wliieli deals with 
the origin, devolojnncnt, aiul gciieial eliiirnccer of 
the dill'erent fivuiilics of Kpeecli tlivouglumt the 
M'orltl and of liniiiAn speech a.s a wliolc : to which, 
therefovo, the most higldy cultivated languages 
may be not iiinrc important than languages which 
have liai'dly any literaHire or none at all because 
BMcli lan^piagea develop naturally, wliercos literary 
laugnages are subject to avtilicial icstraiiit. In 
Gcniiaiiy, it niay be noted, this special study of 
hmgiiage is called not ‘Fliilologie’but ‘Liiifaiistik.’ 

It must not be siijipoaeil that tliU.scientific Btiuly 
of language oa an end in itself has siiperaedeil tiie 
older idiilology of a Bentley or a I’oi-son. Itather, 
it has helped it by tluowing'^ light nn the forms and 
meaning of words and plu nses isolated or obscure 
in one langnoge, bn t Ireijiiciit and clear in another. 
But indeed tho work of the critical scholar of the 
)>roHcnt (lay 1ms been widened to a degree which 
(sowld wot have been realised tUvee ceivcnitions ago. 
Fiwt, the art of Intoiprctalion lias been tlcvelopcd; 
the old storehouses of MSS. have been iiioie lully 
searched; the principle^ of pahengrapliy are more 
widely known, so thatwc have inaiiy nmro scholars 
cft)>alilc of dealing at first hand with MSS,, of 
deciding upon Uieir age, origin, and relative value. 
Tlie sister-art of cqngTaphy, which deals with io' 
scriptlons, has ever-increasing material to work 
n|»oii. Secondly, the science of arclifc-ology has 
been almost re-create(.i. lixploratioiia in nil parts of 
the lleUenic world—Attica, Dtdplii, I'elojmunefio, 
Cyprus, and A^ia lilinor—especially the recent 
seiaich in tlie Acropolis nt Athene, Imre profoundly 
allbctcd our ideas of Groek art, biitli phistic! tiim 
constructive. The long-eon tinned excavations at 
Pompeii have shown ih the doiucstic life of the 1st 
centiwy in the most mliiuLQ detail. 'I'hero can ho 
mr doubt that wc have yet inucli to learn, and that 
the zeal of nifKlcru htudeiits will be equal to the 
task. Again, historical inscrlplioiis niul coins have 
corrected mid eiipplemoiited the stateiiieiita of 
ancient writers, and have often given ns uuexjieclcd 
and perfectly truatworthy iiifiuination ms to iicriods 
iinrmircseiited in aiiy literature. The^-e and other 
auxiliary .sciences lia've given now life and ineaning 
to the echolnrh work. They make it at once jiiuit; 
satisfying and more dillicnlt : there i=< so jinich iiioio 
to bo known. Formerly a venlly groat scliolar 
could iiia-ster the whole domain of knowledge; 
now every man must depend for sometliiog on the 
labniij-;* cir otlieis. 

The study of philology, o-.ipecially tho study of 
raiinnar, nfteril,wastmn.splanteilfiom Alexandria, 
ouvisliedafelloiueiu the impevial time. It lingered 
on at Coiistaiitiiiojjle till tlie line of great gram- 
iiimiaus ended in PrLcian ; wliile lexicography 
cuhninated later in tlie wcivk of Phiitius and of 
Suidas. liiib it was in Italy that the study of 
antiquity became again n living thing : lullnna in 
the I4th and isUi ceiitnrie.s discovered in Italy, 
Gerinany, and France works of the greateafe Roinati 
wjilior!>, such as Cicero imid Lncrctiiis, whicli liod 
I'eiiiaincil for ccnoi-ations buried in convents; it 
won to Italv that learned Clreeks, eapeeially after 
the sack of Constantinople, came to teach the 
Gi'eck language at Floicnco and at Venice, and 
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with tliem tlit3 Mi^S. «>{ TUncyiUilea n.ml of 
I'Into, to ]ie liy Valla, ami liy Ficiniis; 

mill ic was ia Italy tlmt the ve,-.nUs of theiv labours 
^^elc lirst imhli>-licil to the wnrhl at Ifivgo hy the 
yi'oat lifjiisos of tlie ilauncci and the Oiiiiitn. Ihit 
with llie cxceiftion of I’acmo halv liatl no groat 
‘•clioiftv. Vet liy it*: con?itM:titm witfi Fiance it jiro- 
diiced scliolniw in riortlicvn Eiirojic. Jhidc was 
rOi’rt'tai'i' to I. 01 VW Xfl., wIiokr mniii interests were 
in Italy ; Lainhin visiteil Rome and Venice hefore 
he lieeaiiie the editor of Ilniaec, of Liiei'etiiis, and 
of Cicero : while .Miiieti tliougli horn near Limoges, 
lived .and worked at Iloine from lo-IO to liis death 
In loS.), and at Rome lie lodged for two year's the 
young Joseiih ticaliger, destined to heceme the 
/nrc'inoabof limopeun scholars. Italian i>y descent, 
hiu linmin France, wlicro he edited Ma'M itnifiifS 
ami ^Yl■c»le hin Df. Enir/itfufionc the first 

great work ia lii^toiical enlieisin. he was led hy 
iiis conversion to I'i'otcstautiMn evcntnally to retire 
from Franco to Leyden, wlicio lie ended hi** days, 
tlio dictator of tlio world of letters. lRa«c f’nsanhon, 
fl loader in exegesis, as Scaliger was in criticism, 
tliough Iku'u at tloiicva, \va« the son of a Fvcncli 
friigueiint refugee, and in Franco lie )ive«l dming 
the greater iiart of Jiia life, till like Scaligcr ho 
fonml a soenrer homo elsewhci'c—in Ihotestanb 
England, JustuH Liiisins, the tlilrd great scholar 
nf the day, was a liolgjan, profossor successively at 
Jena, at Leyden, and at Louvain; ho also had 
ti'avellod in Italy. 

(li tlio inciuht'i's of tlio older Gorman kcIiooI the 
rjio><t famous was Erusiniifi, i»y hirtli a Hollander. 
E'lit tlio conti-G of a hand of alilo scliolara at I'asel, 
where lio stmiit tlio last ftixtoon years of his life, 
veil known in England, and for a short time a 
I'mfessnr at Cauilidijgo, a man of vast lonrniiig, Imt 
nob a inastci' in cviticixin, ‘tlic man of lotteis, the 
jiist who liad appoared in liiirnpc since fclic fall of 
Cu(illn]i)aiicin|)li‘c'(^Iai'U Pattlson). HoHvedsome 
blireo years in ftaly, hut gained, as he thought, 
nntliing from it, _Ah]c seholar.s were C^moraiins, 
inofflijsoi' ab Loip/ngi ami Gintcr of Antwerp, tlic 
ill'st great collector of Greek and Latin iimciiplions. 

For tlifl'evoiib reasons France and Germany ceased 
w 1)0 the nurse of scholarslifp i« tlio 17tU century. 
Tlio reign of Louis XIV. fostered modern rather 
than ancient literatiijc; and Geriiiaiiy was the 
scene of fiirirms war. line Scaliger’s inllucnco lived 
?!' h'/V'iinnd. At Leyden, wliorc ho died, lived 
Hamel Hoiiisius and (us son Nicola-s, Groiiow, 
cniiHpiciious for his skill in appreciating MSS., and 
(Riwer, tlio limt great writer on geography. Ab 
the same time Gniefe was editing Cicero at Utrecht, 
hnnicwliat later in England liveil the lirst of English 
'•eholiir.^, Richard lientley, in frequent corie.spoinl- 
eiico with Dutcli ficliolavs, hut owing nothhig to 
rlicni, a man wliosc ii-stomiding critical power could 
nob aivvny.s s.avc (liui from errors due to his self- 
confidence, The Only other Englishiinui whose 
fame, like Ilentlcy'H, has steadily grown with (iiiio 
WAS Richard Poi.son, professor of Greek at Cam- 
>'i'idge at tlie end of the JStli century. iJist-inguislicd 
iiuinc's in the school of Ilolhuid in the 18th centurv 
me Henisterhnis and his mipils Rwhiikcn ami 
I iih.'konaer. In Gei iiiaiiy weimd ErnestiatLeinzi's 
the editor of Cicero ; liin scholar, Ileviic, tbcfoiiiirlcv 
(if thcficiioof of Giitting.iii: Rei.sUeof Lciiizi^a skilled 
not only in Greek and Latin, hut also in Arabic, 
wlmsi! edition of the Greek orators is still in line; 

^ ^ great writer on ancient art; 

Uojj, Halle, he.vt kiiowu ns the great 

Hoiiii nc ci itie, hut wlio«e general power and inethod 
aliuo't entitle him to a place Ity the side of Scali'^cr 
and Rciitloy. Sdiolav:? of a Inter date, wJmse lives 
exteudiiil fixv into the 19th century, are Inniianuel 
Wcklcei', professor at Rcrlin, editor of Plato. Thnov- 
ilides, Hie oratoi-s, and Aiistoplinnes; Godfrey 


Hermann, aHeholarof muisual hreadth, whose fame 
rests hccurcly upon Ids ivork on ..Fschylii.s; AVelcker, 
professor at Honii, llie first who comhined the study 
of Greek art, litcratmo, and mythology; K, 0. 
Sliillcr, whose services to the study df ancient 
liihtoiy were cut short by his i>roniatiu'C dcutli: F. 
Ritselil, jirofcssor at Iloim, the restorer of the text 
of Plantus, as Lachnmnn ab Rcrlin was the vestovev 
of Lucretius. AVe have only of late suffered the 
lo-ss of H. x\. J, Miinro of (Jainhvidge, the inheritor 
of Laclimunii’s iahmir on Lncretlns ; of Madvig the 
Dane, a Latin scliolnr of eminent acutene.ss; and 
of C'ohot, in whom the critical power of Holland 
sconicd to ho renewed again. (An excellent skcteli 
of the history of classical philology, liy Dr L. von 
Urliclis of AWirzhurg, will he found in the first 
volume of twan iMiiller's Ilanilbuch dcr Klussischen 
xillCftiunswis&c\m-IivfL) 

S|)eculatiniis on the ciiiiiiectioii of Greek and 
Latin—c.g. that Latin was derived from soino 
Greek dialect, ami that hotli, as well ns all the 
other languages of the earth, must he derived from 
llehrcw—arc not wanting in Llio writings of the 
older scholars. It was reserved for an English* 
man. Sir AVillintn Jones, in 1780, to point out that 
Sanskrit, Zciul, Greek, Latin, Gotinc, aiul Celtic 
belong to the same family; and for Franz JJopji, 
horn at Mainz in 1701, to hecnino the founder or 
the special science of comparative plnlology. In 
his ‘conjugation-.system,’ puhlishcd at Frankfort in 
1816, he worked out the details of tlio principle 
already cstahllshcd by tracing out the history of 
the Verb inllections of the Greek, Latin, Old Persian, 
and Teutonic ns compared with Sanskrit. His 
inomummtal work, the ComjHinitii'c 
I appeared at dilleYonb times IreLwcen ISRfl ami 1852, 
In this he lays down the plionotie laws of the .several 
languages, and traces their graiumatical forms liaelc 
to their coiniiion origin in a lo-st ‘Indo-Govmanic’ 
speoeh. It is imnossihle here to deserihe the 
dovclopnieiib of this work in tlio hands nf Llio 
Hugulnrly able men who lahoured at It in the .samo 
generation, such as Jalcob Giimm, llio founder of 
the scientific study of tlie Teutonic language.^; 

1 ott, the most learned and volumiiions of writers; 
Beiifcy, the acute philologist and aceomplifilied Sans* 
kritist. The iiiu,st successful application of the 
science to Greek was made somewhat later hy Georg 
LuvlUis, and to Latin hy Corssen, ami in Fiaueo hy 
Michel Ureal. The common princinlo of all iJioso 
writei'S wa.s that the never-ceasing uliange in or’ei'y 
language is regulated hy law; that in eiicdi langnago 
there is a regular scriuence of .somul, om- imssing 
into the otlior, not hy chance oj' hy tljc will nf 
any speaker or .speakers, hut in a duliiiite asiccrdiin- 
able course: and that only hy tlio kiiowlodgc of 
these scnueiices, coinmnnly Imt not very wisely 
termed ‘laws,’can the scienee of Jnngiin''o o.xist. 
One (if the heat known of these is the souiiO-cliange 
eoiiiiiionly culled ‘Giimm’s Law.’wliidi states the 
fact that whenever we (iiul a f, or p in Saii.skrit, 
(Jrcok, Latin, and (inforentially) in the eoinitioti 
Pareid-jangiiuge, we shall find in English and most i 
otlior leutonic laiigiiage.s an ft, th, /—o.g, h-apS-fa | 
(bat. ‘cord-’) will aiipcnras ‘heart,’ ‘ties'as 'lliri'e,' 
pcs ’ ns ‘ font; ’ that ,7, d, h will appear as /■, I, jt 
(‘genus’ = ‘kin,’ ‘,i„o- = ‘two’}; and nspimtes 
(fifn. dii, oh) will appear as r/, d, b (o.g. Ind.-CJer. 
‘glmiis’ = ‘ goose,’' l)hrigo,s’ = ‘ houcli ’). Further, 
that a auhsequeni 'Bliifting' of the same kind, hub 
niiicli less complete, took place many centiuie.s later 
m (.oriimny itself, and proituced bliere tlio changes 
wluch distinguished the dialects of South Germany 
( High )from those of the north (‘Low German,’ 
or. ns it Vi called in Germany itself, ‘ Platt-DeuLscli ’) 
and Irpm ourowii English—e.g. ‘ drei’ from ‘ tliroo,’ 
«vei /mill 'fcwo.’dtc, Such astounding uiiifoinnty I 
m ciiango over so large nn area was well calculaLecl I 
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to eoii/iiin tlio ?)eiiof i» the ‘reign of law'in lan- 
gimga. J}nt tliat holief was certainly strcngbliciieil 
A\'hoii ill 1875 Kni'l Verner wrote a paper (publisiieil 
in Kulin’fj Zeiischiifl, vol. xxiii.) in whieli li© sliowed 
that some apparent exceptions to (Irlmm’s Law were 
really due to the operation of another and wider 
law [commonly called by his iiiune) dating from 
wiriatirm of accent prenerveil by the old Tenfconic 
from til© pareiit-npeccli • in conKcqnoiica of which 
at the pvcfient day a west CiunWIwnl dalesman 
fiiiyf. ‘ fiuhluv' and ‘ niiufdur,’ but ‘bro/Aor,’ beeanse 
in the pivvent-IangnagG (as attested by Sanskrit 
and Greek) the stress was laitl on the last syllabic 
ill ‘patdr,’ ‘mater,’ bub on the fimb syllfthlu in 
‘ WinUei '5 ’ and erery JiiiigJisliiiinn aayw 'lainf,' 
hub ‘eavf/i’ (in tlio oldest Tentonie ‘hliida’ and 
‘ ertlia,’ with the linal vowel still surviving), be¬ 
cause bliQ Buflix (Ind.-Cler. -fo) which was common 
to both was accented in the limtwowl, but not in 
tlie last; so also 'iniiW,' hut ‘gmw/A’ (snilix -ff), 

‘ Hood,’ bub ‘ doaf/i' (hiillix -trth Here the regnUr- 
ity seeuiH little Jess than nn'tviCHlons; and it was 
discoveries snoli as this wiiich led about tliis time 
to llio rise of what is sometimes culled the ‘now 
school ’ of philoloyy, men who in reality only press ^ 
to theiv {nvtheat limit tlie ptinclples of their preilc-' 
oessors, For oxaniiilc, Cuvbius and Schlcielicr lield 
tliat tlic opovatlou of luwavying law in eevtirtu casen ' 
did not oxclndo tliopoasibiJity of lie elmngCM’ 
—i.o. of changes found in some woi'ds only, not in 
oi’evy word in which tli_e sound so aireeted occiirretl: 
thus, ' laciima' in Laliu shows an I instead of tlio 
d of th© original word, as nvoved by (Ivcek Snt/iw 
and our • tear j ’ but they did not therefore think it 
necessary tliat evoi'v d alioulcl pass into I in Latin. 

TJie'new sohool ^—Loskioii, Dmgmnun, OsthoH) 
Panl (to mention a few only of ilie most conspicu¬ 
ous incmhurs)—hold that souiid-ohango so far as it 
is line to physical causes ia alMoUitcly wnlform In 
any one language or dialect at the same time: and 
that tlie new torm inoduced hy such change in 
every case drives mib the old one. Briefly pub, 
jilionotie law is invariahlo; theio is no such thing 
as sporadic cliango—chaiigo attacking a few words, 
and &|iariiig otliers; througliout the M'Jiole speech- 
area all words in wliicU a particular sonml occurs 
are alike alTected. Tills doctrine has coiiuiiande<\ 
very geiiGml ossentj it in tempting to the scientific 
mind; and its strength lies in the iminher of 
npparoiit exceptions wnieh have been salisfactoril;*- 
explained. Yet the a jnuori argumeiits against xt 
are strong, and it is certain that it is iiicapaJile of 
absolute proof : yo'* cannot prove a negative. But 
the good done by its sujijiorlei’s in every branch 
of philology has been iiiiincnse. They protesteil, 
niut rightly, against tlio iiabit, seen in the later 
writings of Cwvtiws and other lesser wen in other 
languages, of allowing obvious excc])tions to 
ascertained phonetic law on the gronml of identity 
of fniiction. Bo the ])rLiicij>le of the new men 
right Or wrong, its observance in practice is 
excellent. But tins protest is only one trf the 
services of the new seliool. Tliey (especially Paul) 
have called atteutiim to the inner side of language; 
tlie older writers Imd Hjimit thimiscJvcs oxi the outer 
side. For laiigaage is hotl i a phy.sical mid a jisychical 
pi'oihiet. The soninls which make language aro 
due to tliB physical appavatvxa of s\)eech, As Rudi 
their natnro can he exactly ascertained, nxnl tliey are 
subject to changes which can he known nndregia- 
tered like the sequences of any physical seienco 
(see I*iio.NKTiC’S), and may he called the outer 
side of language. The inner development is due 
to the mina of man; nucl this, like all the other 
works of man, belongs to historical and not to 
pliy.sical science. Hero the ruling principle is 
imitation. Every child learns every word it utter-s 
tlirougli imitation, and iinitatinu of wovd.s lieawl 


fioni others or previnii.sly uttered by onisclvc^ i-. 
the parent of the langiingc <if every grown up man, 
“hub we lire wholly iiiifonsciou.s of the proce.'*-' doe^ 
Hot make the fact nny less certain, One form of 
iiuitatloii e.>iJi:cially active in speech is wJiat gram- 
mariaiis call ‘ foviu-assuciatioii.’ Bilfereiit Ioiuh 
of speech—c.g. preterite tenses of many verhs, or 
a pm-ticiilar oa^ of many nouns—are aliKe ciicli in 
their grammatical function, and tend to be thought 
of, ami l« Ihj \\.sc\ 1, together. But tlieoc forms are 
nov'erthelcss often very unlike; tlioiigli tlieir Use 
may be tlio aaiue they {nay have ditlevcut oi[gin-<— 
e.g. ‘I swaiii,’ ‘I stood,’ ill Engltsb owe their 
distinctive fovni to avowel-vaiialimi, )yit ‘Iheard’ 
to the aiMiiig of «, suffix. A'oh’, tliu mind L* con¬ 
stantly acting iiiidor the inlluence of analogy to 
reihice .-iucli variations, to do away with unncet.'>sary 
diltcreiices, to reduce old forms to one level, or to 
mteko now foriuv on the analogy of oU ones. Thuf* 
(i.eeunder article (tKAM.war ),' we now say ‘ we van, ‘ 
not ‘we run' os onr fuvefather.'s did, libcaiise the 
I'eftsoei for Che did’erenC vocalism of singular ami 
pluinl is no longer iliscciiiiblo, and the nniiiBaning 
dillcrciico w ‘ levelled,' Again, we say ‘ I climbcdr 
not 'f cloiiib’miy move, iiecnnse tlie ))vetcrite in 
is the aimplcsb and conuivoncwt form of the 
tense, capable of being aji)>Ueil witliont dilHculty 
wheu a new verl» becomes necessary—e.g. ' we 
boycotted Jilm.’ I’his i/rhiciple of ‘analogy’ (ns 
for brevity it is often called) acts wiilcly in every 
language; it coiidUimiH ©very new word we make, 
amt it innst havcHcted mncli more upon verutieulars 
'vbicli bail no Hieyatuvc (a good exanvpl© way lie 
seen in the reconstruction of tlic old Latin Verb 
in modern Italian), and still move nptin wholly 
Unwritten Iniigiiagea. 

There are tlioii two chief faetoi's which net on, 
language: one, tlio vis inertue, wlilcli is the prime 
cau«c of phonetic change, and u in the maiu de¬ 
structive. doing away with scnnila ov emuhinationH of 
Sounds which, owing to canse-s varying with nation* 
and even xvith indimuids, are inconvenient to pre- 
Alice; tlie other, tlie imitative iiabit of iimid, 
whidi may destroy old forms, but is in the main 
reparative, giving now forni.s for those ■udilch 
tlivoiigli plioiietlc change Imd becuinc obsouve, and 
I Constantly pvoiliiting now fonnx on the analogy of 
old ones to supply each want caused liy the progress 
of the limiian mmd. For c.xcept in very vavo cases 
n\nn turusj_ old speech-matcvialH to new naes. He 
docs not invent absolutely now namc.s for new 
things OH they become known to liim or arc pio- 
duced by biiii. A lii]>popotaiiiuH wo-s called a 
* river-liorbothe trees am\ beasts of Auatvaihs 
arc known by the name* of quite dillcroiib species 
ill Europe. A now invention i.s called by some 
dtsciiptivo namo, as a ‘ pliotograph,’ which has 
aui>ei»oded the older but eqiiallj' de.sci'iptivo Talbo- 
^'pe and Daguerreotype: when Talbot and 
Dagucri-e were forgotten their immen ‘'vero le.ss 
nnggeativo than tennsxvith a meaning, ^icnniov- 
ism in like manner will bo auperseilcd by liypiiot- 
imii, there being a sufllcioiit number of people able 
to uiidomt'and the now name, and so to familiarise 
it to those to whom it iiieaiis notldrig, Sinijinriy, 
old iiiimea may tnlie n now value, bouoining theie- 
by really now wonls if tho conimotion with the 
Old tiling Vi quito broken olV. Thus, a ‘head’ to 
us is a round objock made of difl’ercut maturial.s, 
a1>solntcly uucomieotod with ilio same n’oixl in (>M 
iSnglLsIi whicIi lueiint a prayer: tlie link—counting 
w-«ycis by moans of a string of headi‘—bring no 
longer a matter of coiiiinon obaervatiem Soine- 
tiiiiGs both the oil! and the new moaning co-exLst: 
a man may las called a ‘lion,’ but a Uun is a Hon 
atill. Lastly, new ivords expressing action—verbs 
and verbal nouns—constantly fi))iing up, being 
Commonly either more pictiire.sqiie or giving some 
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new ciroiiKi'tiiiice. To iminlor is old, Init to 
‘l)U»-ko,' a 'crli coined from a once fuinona 
iijunlcrer, gi' ca the added >if smutliering and 
ini--liiiig up; and the word M‘em> likely to !<im'ive, 
tiioiigli witli il-2 niigiti j'oigotteji. T<» ‘Imyeott’ 
cNprej-es a new ioriii nt cxe\«^ive dealing, 

ami a-* yet its liLtniy ist rcmcnihcvcil. 

Tiiis .‘flight ski.dcli may sullice to tlit-ow some 
light on the nature of language. It is a work of 
man, tlio product of man’s, miinl and vocal oigaiis, 
jimt ns a s<t:itue or a ^lictni-e is the product of Ida 
mind and hand.u. Lut it diil'er^ from tlieiii in ssomc 
iiiilioitant lo.specti;. First, it L not a llnislied pro- 
duet, permanent niid iinclinngoayp. It is snliject 
t<i iiiuL—ant cliiiiige, involimlnry on its jdiy-sical 
sid<', \iavtly vaduntary on the 'mental t'lile'. It 
is II constant lliix, a ‘ Ijecoiidng/not a ' lieing,’ns 
i'hito might have put it: thiscliunue is uhscnreil 
for literary laiigiinges ; it licvoiiies clear at onen to 
any one who will take the jKiiiis of looking at tlie 
ilcvelopmcnt of English irmii Chnucera day to 
011VS. (Jill fonns die out, and new ones take tlicir 
place laee On.vMStAr:). Uhl inmilics of words 
ceas« to he used : new ones take their jdaco or are 
priiducod nmler new needs—e.g. the Boycott family 
—hoycotted, Iwycotting, boycottei', bnycottco 
(C'.Ntliict hy this time), nil formed on the 
anaio^ry nf tfm words of other older fninilies. 
second iioinb of diil'uruiice is chat language is not 
W) end in itself ns a picbuvo is: it exists for an end, 
conimuiilcatian between man nml man. So long ns 
lids is aclJeved the form which Inngunge takes U iin- 
inalerial: it may change so lung as it is intelligihlo. 
Xo doubt language once existent can serve other 
emU more or less connected with the first; hut 
that coniQiiinication was the first is nitdcniahlo. 

But Inngango ia not t\n3 oidy means V>y xvhich 
coiiimniiieiitlon can lio made. Aniinata, which 
have luj lunfjungc, certainly corutnimicat-c. Mmi 
cun eomiiiiiiui'ate hy gestures, Iiy pictures—whether 
rude seuifelios junile on the gruimd with a slick 
or the more poli^ht■^l dta^Yit^gs which devolopeil 
into Egyptian liioroglynhics—or, lastly, by cries 
commuii to man ami to hoastt', tho natnml c.vprcs- i 
sioiis of ji)V, fear, pain, *e. But nucli erics are I 
not even the elunienrs of lititgwngo till they arc ' 
consciously icprmlnced to express the feeling even ' 
when the #*tiiiiu1ating cause may be ab.^cut. Lan¬ 
guage it-^elf ai'hes when two men connect the same 
feeling witii tiie sumo exinesaion of it. and so can 
coiiiiiiunieato that to others. Tliero is no i-eason 
to l.eliovo that any brute lias ever attmned even 
to the llrst of tlio>e la‘it two steps. Tlieir progrc&s 
iH anosteil. A tiog may hark to cvpiass delight, 
or to have a door Opened to him, b«t he does no 
move than any dog could do 2000 years ago. Man 
can develop. It is not iicrtiiisHihle, however, to 
hiy down tliat tlie posse-'sioii of speech is the Inirrier 
hetween iiian and the brute, and to settle thereby 
the (jiiGntion of tlie origin of man. Speech inav be 
the clear dilleientia now. Hnt it is ut least 'con¬ 
ceivable that tlicve may have been lost tyiies 
halweeri man and ilie common progenitui-of man 
and tho fuithiopoid ape witli iutermetUale .stn-'es 
of •siieQcli-develoimiciit. It is another 11111^0^0 
inaiiituin Ihat such ilcvelopmeiil could have been 
produccl hy natiiriil selection alone (see Wnllaeo 
Bcii'iciiii’sm, p. 4(j 1, fV.). ’ 

The dill’erent langiugea of the world can he 
cltissitiod ncciinhiig to their ]iiiin;i]>le 0 / foriiiatinii • 
and witiihi tlic cliiS'es .so reiiclied diirerciit families 
of jajigimgos Hj-iy 1«) disfijignisJicd in which a 
common ormin can be proved for the dillerent 
languages of each faniily. Only the briefest 
sketch can be attompteil here. iV© find t„-o 
lua.u ola«-es; I. Those languages which show no 
sigiw (or lianlly any signs) of iiillcctioii (see Oram- 
3iAR)-e.g. in winch the plnvid of 'man’ is ex¬ 


pressed not by vowel-cimnge (ns our *nion') nor 
by an added {>hllix{(iK in Latin ‘ lioniin cs’) which 
has no indcpeiulent value, but by sucli a coni- 
liiiiation a.*! our ‘ iiuin-kind,’ where ouch jiarb cun 
be used independently. >Snch langnagos arc tho 
iiWwe.-!e, Ibe 'Ili\>etftw, awd Uvwa tjf Auwavw awd 
the nciglibuiiiing stntca; they are commonly called 
Isolating. 11, Those which pcibsess aoine degree of 
llcctioii—i,e. elements which have lost their inde¬ 
pendent tiieaning, and are mere gmnnnutical 
macliiiiciy to iiiako ntuins, as ter in ‘pa-ter;’ or 
cases of nouns, ils s in ‘ fatlier-sor persons of 
verbs, as s or tfi in ‘gives’ or ‘givctli.’ Siicli 
elements, however, are only the worn-oiit rein- 
iiatits of words compouruted with other words 
(see Grammar); and the liin^nuges of llihs type 
may vary very much according to the degree 
of ob.scuration in tlic cliavnctev of tlie compoiiiul. 
Some, like the Mongolian, the Finnish, the Hun¬ 
garian, the Turkish, make very long compounds, yet 
tlic original elements, tliongh not all capable of 
sepaiale use, remain cjnite distinct and recogniHable 
ill cdcli woril. Tliese liingnngCH used to Ijo called 
‘agglutiiiativc,’ ns dill'eient from the specially 
‘iiilicctioiiar Sanskrit, Latin, 5rc. j hut even these 
.sUowsi^msof (lie phonotie change wliicli produced 
‘inlleclmin*.’ The North American languages in- 
corpoiate dUlcient elements which are eacli barely 
iccogiiisable in the comiJOund 5 the pjinci|ile of 
coiiijiositioii is not really tlifl’ercnt. The DravitUan 
fanniy of languages in Soutli India—Tamil, 
Toliign, &c .—is also of tlio agglutinative sort. 
The languages of the pniely inflectional type—i.e. 
those wlieie tlie dilTcrenb elements of the original 


Phaanemn; Avanmic, spoken in Mesonotainia, 
Syria, and in later days in I’alcKtino 1 Avauic j and 
.some Ahys.sinian languages. This family is remark¬ 
able hccause of its triliteral roots—i.o. exiu'cssions of 
the .several ideas by three nnohanging consonnnl.'i, 
the relation of the vaiioiis derived forms of tlio 
same idea being uxpreiiscd hy vowcl-cliaiige. (II.) 
Tho Imlo-Germanic or Aryan family. Tho fir.st 
term is most likely to survive 5 it denoLe.s tlie 
extreme limits of 'the aien, over which the laii- 
guaj'e.s spread—from Sanskrit India to Germaine 
(nr loiitunic) Iceland. The term Aryan has not 
iKicn adopted much outside of England. Tho chief 
languages of this family are (11 Kanskrit, of wliicli 
the oldest veiimim arc the Vedic liymns, with tlm 
cognate Old Persian and Eend, tho iangimge of ihe 
Avestn. (2) Aniienian, as yot imperfectly known, 
witli records dating from tlie 5tli century .i.D. (3) 
Crock, with its numerous dialects, (4) Allianian, 
proved to belong to thit; family by Bopp, and lately 
mvostigated by (.}. Meyev and others, bub possessing 
no ancient records. (5) Italic, including Latin, 
anti the Uiiibiiaii and Oscau dialects; from ihe.se 
are descended the modern (so-called) Romance lun- 
Itnlinii, Spanish, Portugiie.se, French, 
Manncman, and the speech of certain Aliiine ilis- 
trict-s (Grisous, iSc.). ( 0 ) Celtic, inchuling the 
ancient speech of Cinul, with its surviving remnant 
the Has Breton; tlie now extinct Coriiisli; llio 
AVclsli, still likely to survive 5 the Erse of Ireland ; 
iiie yaulie of l\ie Ilig^idnm’i.s oi iicotlaiid (the 
i-ecords of these three date from about (ho 81 I 1 
century); and the Manx. (7) The Teutonic, now 
nioro coiiinionly called Germanic, comprising 
Gothic, the language into which UlHlns traiis- 
mtwl the Gospcl.s in the 4bh century a.D. ; tlio 
Scandinavinii, of which a very old form is isolated 
m fceland, more uiodcrn forms in Norway, Dan- 
mark, and Sweden; tho Anglo-Saxon; the Old 
FMKian ; theOld Saxon of the 'Keliaml.’tlie iinrciit 
of tlie 1 latt-Dcutseli languages of North Germany; 
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the Lower Praiiconiiui, wlieiice comes the Dutch} 
tlie Franconian of Mid Germany; soul the OKI 
iligli Gorman, ppoken isi slifforont dialects from 
South to Middle (jerinany, wlieiiee is derived the 
modern literary (Teviuan. (8) The Slavonic, to 
which belong Bohevnian, Polish, <JW Ih\!«avian,and 
tiie parents of tlic ItiiSHian and nnincroiis dialects 
of soiiLli-eastern Europe j togeblier witli tlie Litliu- 
anian, Old Prnssisui, and Lettish iangnnges of the 
south JiitUic, which, thoiigii their leconls are late, 
^•eb preser^•c strikingly early lisiguislic features. 
See Aryan Larquages. 

Tliat there was sncli a language as the liypo- 
blietic parent of all these Aryan languages is cevtuin 
(thongii such knowleilyo hvings us no nearer to the 
one original Jangiiftf'c—if o^ie there vraa — .sjnrhen hy 
primeval man). We can recover its character witli 
covLainty, for wo know its siifli.Kos liotli furiimtive 
and inlleotional | its voeahulary we know in part 
only. Nou’, if there was a langnago there imisb 
liave heeji a people to sjieak that language—no 
douht with many dialects, whence eventually 
sprang the derived langiuige.s which M’c know, and 
prohauly many othcis which are lost. Dialectal 
variation is the inevitable eoiuHiion of all lan- 
gange.s wliovo there is no common literary tongue: 
that tends to level Llie speech of the wfiol© area: 
and where there is great facility of commuiiicatioii 
tiu’ouglioub the area the dialects may die out, ns 
they are ra^ndly doing in England, lint though 
we assert with eoiilhleiice that there was a coiumun 
Indo-Gertnamo language, spoken by nn Iiido-Gcr* 
inanio people, we do nut uiahitaiu that the people 
wlio speak the soveral languages licrivcil from that 
the common parent are wholly of the .same mcc. 
England, as wo know, is iiiliahitcd hy the descend* 
ants of Ueits, of various lULtionalUfes ciirolfcii in the 
Itoinan legions, nf Angles, Saxons, Jutes. Frisians, 
of Noi'sonien, and of Fraiien-Normans; all of wlioin 
speak the same Englisli language. But that fact 
does not make us doubt that there wa-s once a 
coniiiion Teutonic language spoken {in various 
dialects) by the diirerentmcmbors of a Teutonic race 
wliicli occupied Britain. It is G.xtrenicly probable 
tliat there has boon alike liistoiyin other lands whore 
otlicv Indo-Gcvtnanio languages are now spoken. 
That does not in tJto least di#'^novo the e.xisteuce of 
an Indu-Guviiianionice, speakingdiflercntIndo-Gcr* 
inaiiic dialects, settling tliemscivcH in the dillcrcnt 
countries of Europe and western Asia, and nii-xinv 
their hlood witli that of the races whom they found 
already there, The proportion of Indo-Gonuanic 
blood in any giixn nation may bo considerable: it 
may be very little. It is possible tliat in some 
nations il may he nothing at all; some strouger, 
but less civilised race may liave overpowered the 
Indo-Germanic stock, but taken llicir language. 
Such loss has its parallels in history—e.g. when the 
Noi'scincn coinpieveil part t)f France, but lost their 
own language. Tliis would explain the fnct that 
races of marked racial diirei ence—with short skulls, 
ami dark linir ami colouring—are found speaking 
cognate languages with iiiuii of long skulls, ruddy 
colour, and Tight hair, finch nn inconsisteiwiy bos 
seemed to .some anthropologists to ab-solutely 
de.sbroy the value of language ns a test of race. 
It «loes uotliing of the kind. Linguistic argmnents 
arc n-s valuable ns antlivopologie ones; but neither 
give conclusive proof, only indications. The two 
-sciencGS sliould work iiulependeutly. Good nnthro- 
i)ologistH, such ns PSache and Penka, may be bad 
linguists j hut ic.sults drawn from harmony of the 
strongest evidence on either side may lie fruitful. 
Most, however, of these problems will probably never 
admit of certain solution. The evidence which 
now would place the habitat of the parent-race in 
novthem Europe is only somewhat more weighty 
than that which foi-mci ly [}^.^ced it in Pamir. 


See egpccially Paul's Pnuci;>ie/j, dry S'/)iyn-/i;r(Jc/uWifc, 
irADAlatedliy 1S.SS); an<l tlicj of Lon(/fi«(/c 

(based Oil tlio fcftiiie book), by .Strong, Logc-uian, and 
\V’lieeler(1891). Wlnlncy'sXi7i;<(n'i Oroictk 0 /L'duimiji: 
(Inter. Sc. series), Max-ilxiller's liumtj/s on the fickiicc of 
Lanff»ai/e, and -Saycc's I/itfoditclioii to the StkHce of 
Lauffuai/e are iKcful; the latter contains a full list of 
authorities, I’y far the best hook on the history of the 
ludo-Ooniianic languages in their earlier at.agc is Drug- 
iiionu's C'owfi«r«tfrc (jfrrtnimn/'(trans. vol. i. by Wriglit, 
vol. if. by Conway and Itouse, 1888). Hero will be found 
mentioned all the icceiit ■works of niiy iinpoitancii in this 
dcpaitniL-iit. A sliort book referring chielly to Greek and 
Latin is Victor Henri's Pyteis da Orainmaiye ComiuDxc 
(18S8), Also tiflRslatcd. Fur I.omance languages tbo latest 
and most coinplete work is Grubii-'s great G'nindviss der 
JVi;fo%/c(£3trasbin'g, 1880-88), in which the 
different Itoniancc languages arc treated by the most com- 
pefentautlioritic.s. Diez'a dcr /.’(//jKniMciiOi 

Ifprachen, though souiewliat out of date, is clear and 
good. A siiiiilac liook on the CcniianiQ laTigiinges is Paul's 
(Jynndrita do' PhiloJonk (18fc0 tl neij.). 

Special students of Lnglish should use 8ievers-Coolc's 
Orammar of Old Einjlieh (Ginn, Heath, k Co. 1885), 
Sweet’s J/ktoru of Enf/lisk Sounds (1888), and Skoafc's 
0 / Eiujlitk ElyniQto'jii (1887 and 1801). Fur 
riionctics, .Swcot’s flintdiovk of J’honctlcs siiotild be con¬ 
sulted. .Ml questions on the early liistoiy of the Iiido- 
Gcnnanic people mid iff probable habitat nro exhaust¬ 
ively treated in tito I’rehisloyic AntiQuilUs of the Arimn 
i’eopfe*(Schrader-Jftvons, 1890). ii,aacTaylot'sOri(rin.n/ 
the Ari/niia (1890) is a useful siimllcrbook on the enino 
aubjeet. Tho graiiunars and otber works dealing with 
tko ntodeni languages of Europo are too mimC'roiis to be 
iiicntioncl here. 

Philoiiic'lni nccoviling to tho Greek leguml, 
wiw changed into either a mvullow or n nightingale. 
Poets arc (or rather were) fond of cnliiiig the nighc* 
iiigalo hy its classic name. 

PliiloiH£niC]i« a patriot of Greece, was horn 
At McgalopoliH about 2.52 b.c. In 222 he was 
one of the dcfcmlcm of Megalopolis against Cleo- 
menes, kini< of Sparta, anti next year Jio fouglit 
with the Macedoniaa against the Spaittins. Ho 
then served in Cioto with sncli (listinetlou that in 
210 he was ajipointcil general of the Aclia’An lioise. 
In 203 Jiewas raised, to the higlieat military dignity 
in Greece, being elected stratSgos or ooriimamler. 
bi-obief of the Aclnran League. Tho battle of 
Mantinea (208), in wliith the Spartans wero again 
utterly muted, raif^cd him to the pinnacle of fame, 
and At the Neincnn festival which followed he was 
pixKjlainicd liberator 0 ! Greece. So yi eat was liis 
iiilinciico that the Macedonian monarch, Philip, 
began to fear that Greece would vogain its iiulo- 
pemleiice, and tried, x ninly, to have liiiii .secretly 
assassinated. Duiiiig the next few yaav.s lie was 
absent ill Crete, and returned to tliorulopuimesus 
in 194 to linil tho Homans in Greece. Uii the 
doparture uf the consul Flaminiiiiis, N^abjs uf 
Sparta I'ecomiiienccd Iiostilitics against the 
Achivana; Philopueuien was onco move appointed 
strategoa (102), and in n pitched battlo nearly 
aniiihilnted tho troops of Nabisi. He now exerted 
ail Ilia power to heal the divisions among the 
Acha'ans, and to prevynt them, from aflbrdiiig the 
Iloiiians a pretext for taking away their iudepeinl- 
ence. In 133 he took a rierco revenge on Sparta 
for having put a number of liis friends to duabli, 
Rii<{ was ill couficmience strongly censured by the 
Konian senate, aim by Q, Cfceiluis Ixictelhis. w)io 
wa-s sent out a.s a conunis.sioner to Greece in 185. 
Two yeara later j^liilopomien (now an old man of 
seventy) wna elected strategos for the eighth lime. 
WUeu'lying ill «f a fever at Argos he rose from 
his sick-heiV to quell the revolt of tlio Messonians, 
hub was oveiqiowered by numhere, and fell into the 
hands of Deinocrates, the leader of the Messeuians, 
who two nights after sent him a cup of poison. 
PJiilojHenicn drank it and died. 
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I*hil(>SOi»liei*’.s StoHO. See Ai.rjrKMV. 
l*hiloS01»liy» III a >i»Uject wliere oiiinitiii lins 
I’ueti niid id dtill .so ilivitlctl, m* iti tlic cAr>c in 

I'liilo^opliv". it would Lo vain l« attomi>t lo fonii- 
ulivte u delliiition whicli would be ni;ceiilcil by 
u’veiy iiiio. Tlie of tlie scieiieo, it« mctluKlH. 

iKiy, iis very jiD'^ibility, me .Htill inalter o[ dcbntc 
between divei^a-jit .scliodls. The lihicirksil metlioil 
ii diji' only sue jtuitlu in tiicli a ca-ej und by ili 
ai<l wc ai'c baiipily able to lix n|nm the luaiii 
eleiiioiit^ tliut) weie ]iiosent to the niinds nf the 
Ijvcolc tliiuheiii who liint conucionslv list’d tlie teviii 
with a si'ecilie ineaning. Praclically the first 
attL‘itii)ts at delinituin rive to he found in Pinto 
fiij'l Ariatotlu, ninl tlic^-e two jdiilo-^oijlicr-i doni- 
iiiatod the hmnaii iiitolleet for two thousand yoaiH, 
the iderifj wliicli tliuy expre.sscd on the subject 
Luevitalily sliaped tin; (.'oucejiliou of )diilo-oidiy 
cuweiit tluviii;; that time. In virtue of its lout 
losi-i! of lifo, this cniicojitioii hn» c.Hta1iIisiied itself 
ill the fis-oaiaiioii- of Uinynugo, and is» vajfiicly 
I'vc'seut to tliij Ilian of ordinnvy cultmu when be 
iise> the temi. U may claim, ilieiefoiv, to be the 
hialurical sense of tlie term—the ;>cnse, that is to 
siiy, which tho bisturian of civilLatiun would 
out as tliiit wliioli has jiersiKtontly asserted itself 
diinii;: luoie tlmn two milienuia »f'lmniHni»ioj'ie»s. 
Ihoiirnuiced deviations from elm urcuided tiMiife 
ownv inniiily in euiineotion witli a .'ccntical or 
finasi-sooptical thoovy of knowledge, and will be 
notU'Cil in Ihciv jduce. 

Trndilioii tlio (lint em|ilo.\iuciit of the 

word to I'ytoayoras, and make.s him iKe it to 
Myiiify merely the disiutcrcfited i»nv-Miit of know- 
ledyo. SoCrutos jilays ui'oa thy etvinologv of the 
word wheu lio contrasts the inodosty of tile tnitli- 
seeker with the umre arroyaiit iiretensums of the 
siililiwls, IJut, fiij far, the nature of the truth or 
knowledge wliidi tlie iiliilosoiiliev seeks is iu>ts]>eci- 
lied ! the term is still vague ami ftoiieral. In fnct, 
no kind of kiiowledgo was at lii>t alien to the , 
phiioioiilicr. riiilosoidiy luiJt boon truly called 
‘ the mother of the fielenecs,’ and it was only by 
slow ilegrees that the se))ariile Mciences atta'incU 
an indeiieiideut life. As s[iC'eialisation inoceeded, 
however, pliiloaonhy crmld no longer in a Uteml 
‘take all Knowledge to be her i>ryvlnce;’ 
the dotidls of one do|iartnicnt after another of 
exietenee wore .sunendcred to the scientifie .sjieeial- 
iftt. Jhu the chiiin of idiilo-oidiy to be tlie iiece.s- 
^ary coiuiileinsiic of the njn'cial sciences—the only 
iiclciicc of exUteiiee or of the uniictse as a whole— 
was not tlierohy sunendeied. The hiiceialht, so 
fill' as he is a inme .soeciulist, like the maij who 
cannot see tlin wood for the treea; he loses sight 
of the |no]torliijiin of the wliole in the details of 
Iiis own jiroviiiee. Tlie co-ordinatiun of the 
sciences, the unification nf knowledge, is » task 
wliich I'cniaiiH to be uiidertiikeii by tlie jihilo- 
smihev. Unity or liariiKiny in onr eoncejttioii of 
tlie univei'nc i-> the aim which ])liiiovo])liy always 
has In vie"’. Whether this aim is attaiimlile tiy 
man or not is a fui tlier f|iiestii>u ; but tlie idea of a 
SYsleni of tilings .siUifshmcory lo the veosun and the 
imiiiil seiihC veniains the incxlianstible suring of 
Iih1h)?,n[iliic cll'ovt. Tlie jiliilo-sopher, tlierefote, lias 
always his eye uiioii the Whole; fiis true function 

to coricet tlie absLinctioiis of llte.special-sciences, 
hiieh .'•cieiice nmUes, and must mnke, its own 
working postulates or iirc.siim>i}sititm.s, and the 
Hpoeuilmt iH ever pniiie to make the working nos- 
tiilules of his own de]iarCmeiit the mensmiiig-line 
of exiatence as hucIi. IhiC pliilosophv has to review 
nil fheae seieiititic po^duhitcs, ami if possible to 
lumiionis-e theu'conllicting claims by showin<' the 
Miitive uml limited validity which belongs to each. 
Ihiiosophy Is in this connection the cntic of the 
sciences—of the iiostulates whicii they make and 


the conceptions which they u.se; and she e.xercises 
this critical ollice in tlie interest of tlie AVIiole. 
Soiiietliiiig like titis was present to Plato’.s mind 
when lie ile.scrilicd the phUo.soplier as sumjitikos, 
a mall who insists on seeing things together, who 
refuses to consider the parts out of tlieir relation 
to the whole whose parts i\ioy ave, and who is 
therefore the iiie.yovabic foe of crude and premature 
geneiulLsiitioim from this or the other depavtineiil 
of iiivostigatioii whicli Imppens for the time lo be 
most ill evidence. 

In Pinto wo find, however, already e.staldislied 
a second account of |)liilo.sophy, which, tliouyli iin- 
f|nc.stionnb]y true in itself, has led, in the opinion of 
tliu present writer, to many rjnostioiiable dcvclop- 
iiiciits. The philo.so])lici's, snya Plato, ‘are tlio.se who 
nieable tograan the eternal and imnuitable,' ‘ tliose 
who set their ailcoliona on that whicli in each case 
leally exists.’ The jihilosoplior, a.s the man who 
apprehends and follows after the essouco or leality 
of things, ia thus op]iosed to tlie man who dwells 
ill apjiicarniices and the sliows of sciiho. Tliis dis¬ 
tinction may be said to he implied in the demniul 
for any exidaiintion at nil, and Is present in (Jveok 
pbilusophy from the beginning. What is the sub. 
ntaiice or nnitavy reality iiiuTerlying all the diver¬ 
sity of the world arimml nsY go ran the (inebbion 
which the early Greek tliinkorti asked ihemselves; 
and the e-xplicit o|>i»ositioii Ijctween the world ns 
itoppeovir to senwj and the wovUl as reason vecog- 
iiiscs it Lo he hut! already ajipciived in the systems 
(otherwise diametrically oppo.sed) of Pavmcnidcs 
and HcracIlMis. In the Platonic doctiine of tvans- 
cemlent Motoi the ojipo^ition receives a qnestioii- 
ahlo expression; it ap))t>nrs move logitinmtoly in 
the Aristotelian docti'ine of Snbstnnco nml Cause. 
The idiilosimher, indeed, must always continue to 
ask him.self, WJiat is tlie essence, the ultimate 
reality of things? who or wliat is the Being that is 
inanifeated in 'alUiiinking tilings, all objects of all 
thought?’ In this senso philofiophy is still deliii- 
able, in Aristotlc’.s ])ln ase, as Ontology, the science 
of liciiig a-s heiiig. 

I To very iiinny, however, in modern times the 
soarcli for this ultimate reality .seems a liopcloss 
flHC-^t, and philosophy therefore, in tlio form of 
metaphy.sics or ontologj’, is coudeiiiried by tliem 
a.s n disease of the Imman .spirit, from wljicli, 
under the inlluenco of sdentiric nabits of thonglit, 
it is now happily ix>coveiin«. The Kinpiiimsm 
which bftsc.H itself on Hume, uie Puaitivism wliicli 
founds on Comte, and varimi.s j)hn.ses of Kantian 
tJioiiglit agi-eo in tliis repudiation of inelupiiysics. 
Tlio diatiiictioii between phenomena and nonmena 
Ims been i-uvivcd in a somowliab diiriirenL fm'in, 
and has Ijecomo eurrent in pi)]nilar tlionghL. .yons. 
ibie objects ami their laws may be known, it ia 
argued, liccniuse in .such an im'C.stigatioii wo are 
not carried beyond the facts of present luul possible 
experience; they are phenomena. But if we refuse 
to take lliifi seiusuons phantasmagoria simply as it 
staiida—if we insist on lefurring It to sjomouUinnito 
ground of existence as an explaiiatum of why and 
now there is a phenomenal world at all—tiie dhject 
of our aeareh is vavioualy said to be noummial, 
iiiotapliysical, metempirical, or tvaiiacendental, and 
to he imattaiiialde by liiinmn reason. 'To those 
wlio hold this view philosophy becomes convert¬ 
ible with Epistemology or 'rimory of Knowledge 
(Erkeniitiiiss-lheoiie}. It becomes rn ‘impury 
into tlie human untlei'.standing,’ or a ‘criticism' 
of the forma and categories of Iniimin tliouglit, 
b 3 ’ way of fixing the limits of our necessai'y 
i^iornnce, and thus justifying tlie negative posi¬ 
tion assumed towards metaphj’sics. To Hume 
and Comte, and to Kant liimsolf in some of liis 
inoods, philosophy is thus a preveiith’e against 
Itself, or at least against what has ordinarily 
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lieen inidevstooil hy pliiloHonliy. In Unino’s wonL: 
‘AVe iinist submit to tliis tatiguo, in oHler to Jive 
at ease ever after; anti must cultivate tnic niota- 
pUysics with soino cave in ovtlcr to destroy the false 
anti adulterate.' 

Tliis sceptical nr positivistic tlieorv, however, is 
eliielly the re.sult nt tlie nuwamintable separation 
of c.sscnce and appearance, of nouinena ftiirt plieno- 
ineiia, wtiich lias been already refen-eU to as an 
iinfortuiin.to outcome of Plato’s way of slating the 
jdiilasojjliie problem. If tJie nouniennl j-eaJity is 
something transcendent, sonietliing ajmrt from the 
u'orld M'o know, and ns it were hidden behind it, 
then it inimt incvitahl^' drift into the position of 
a perfectly otiose tliing-iu-itsclf, whicli lias no 
function to discliargo in the un{ver.se of knowledge. 
AVhether we then continue to assert its existence, 
as an Unknown and Unknowable, or take up a 
nucly sceptical position in regard to it, is really of 
ibtle moment. In both cases the liniitatioii of 
knowledge to nheuoiuena ia justified by the false 
definition of the cs.sonce or uoumenon from which 
the tlioorie.s in rjfucstion start. lint the Moiimenon 
is not a trausceiulenb entity apart from the plicno- 
menon : it is simply tlio plieiionieuon itself fully 
understood, To know oiuy phenomena would he 
to rest content with the immediate appearances of 
son.sQ. All science is an attempt to go lieyond the 
iiinncdinto ajipuarancc, and to umlorMAnd it by 
connecting it M'ith somethin^ else. Ultimately no 
one thing can be fully uiuroi«to(id except in the 
light of tlie whole; so to understand tilings is to 
roaob their motiipliysical reality, to see them sub 
specie aiemitatis. Ibillowlng out tbi» lino of 
thought, the luodurn nliilosophcr oftener givc.s his 
ucstioii a teleological than an ontological form, 
nstend of asking whnt is tlic iiltiumto essence, ho 
asks what is tlio ultimate meauiug, the uU-lwatc 
oiul, of the unis'oiflc. Has it a rational ami satis* 
fying end ? X>oc.s it c.xist to e.Yuressa nieaniug nt 
all, or simply as a hriite fact? Ihit end, meaning, 
and tiitimato veafity are iiufy didevent ways of 
furuiulating the same |iroblcni. 

Hut even those modern philosophciti who combat 
most stiongly this sceptical view of the iiihcroiit 
iinpossihillty of veacliing metaphysical truth agree 
ill laying great strc.ss on wlmt has lecontly come 
to be callecl Eplatomology or Theory of K nowledge. 
The of hiiowiedgc and the relation of 

knowledge to reality has stood in the foreground 
of modern philosophy since Locke. U Is evidently 
fundamental and prolliulnary, for on the trust- 
worLliiiiDs-s of iiiy knowledge end its power of 
putting me in cduiiiinnicuttun with imfepciidcnt 
Irtans-snlijective rcaUtios depend all my further 
investigations. If iny results in the tlieoiy of 
knowledge are sceptical, 1 have no foothold in the 
world of lenlity to serve ns basis for nietaiihysical 
constvuclion. TLie sceptic and positivist tliercfure 
stop .short nt this point; but the pliUosopber who 
believes that he has re.^chcfl a satisfactory doctrine 
of knowledge (or belief, a.s lie .sonietiincs prefers 
to cull it) advances to ineUipliysics proper, or 
the theory of the ultimato iintiive of the real 
which he believes iiiimsclf to apprehend in know¬ 
ledge, 

The general tei jii Philosophy, thougli occasionally, 
as has ueon said, ideiililicdwilh Epistemology, and 
mo)-e frequently with Mclajdiysics, has in coiniiioii 
usage a wider applicntioii, Besute-s these centml 
discipline.sit embraces what may be called tbe philo¬ 
sophical sciences, such as Loj’ic, Ethics, jlCstlioties, 
Pnycliology, Sociology, the Pliilo-sophy of Law, tlio 
Pliilo.sopliy of Religion, and the Plulo.sophy of His- 
tory. Some of tlie.‘?o, however, have tw'o sides, and 
may Ire treated cither as poaitivo scicuces or na 
parts of philosophy. Psychology, by Avhich is 
undorslood wlmt was formerly called Eiupirioal 
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Psychology, may be said to have estaljli.shed its 
claim to be an iiidqiendcnt scienco of ob.sorvation 
and experiment. Unt, though it niny fall iriore and 
moi-e into the hands of specialists, it will always 
remain connected with plnlosopliy, seeing tliat the 
knowing iiiliul is the object which the psychologist 
investigates. Similarly, Ethics is often treated as 
tlie natural history of moral ideas and institutions 
j or of the nioml sense, but so conceived it realty 
' forma a part of scientific usyriiology. The strictly 
pliilo-^opljicnl part of Etliies i.s the ibeorj’ of obb- 
gation, mid tlii-s Ik s()r)etimD.s spoken of as the 
Metnpliyaic of Etbic.s. Tbe nieaiibig a‘!.“igned to 
duty and the exnlnnalion given of it must of 
necessity piofonnilly iulliiencc the general concep¬ 
tion we may fomi of tlio universe. ,‘^ 0 , again, 
.^Esthetics may be treated as a depavtiueul of 
pliysiological |wychology, as lias mostly been tbe 
ease in England; but by many continental wri ters 
the Philoaopliy of Art or the Pbilosophy of the 
ileautiful lias been intimately connected with 
metaphyaies. Jurisprudence on lt.s philoKopliicnl 
side is closely eo/inecteil ivitli Ethics, nud i.s sonie- 
limcs spoken of as the Pbilosonhy of Low. The 
Pliilosopliy of History and the PliiWopliy of Reli¬ 
gion exist only so far as theie can be traced in tlie 
incla of history and iu the difibrent religions of 
man the evolution of an iilcn or purpose. Logic, 
as the scienco of the regulative laws of tlinnght, 
forum a part of tbe general theory of knowledge. 
It liolda ftloof, however, from the central rpieBtion 
of EuistemoJog)’. It pre-siipnoscs the relation of 
our thought to i-eality, hub iloea not Itwel/ inves¬ 
tigate that relation, confining itself to thelawabv 
which wo may validly pass iiom one Btivtomeiit to 
another. It occupies a piopn'dcntic or introduct-ory 
position in i-clntiou to plulo.snjdiy, and indeed in 
relation to ticictitifie thought generally. 

The History of Pliiiosopliy forms not the least 
important jihilosopliicnl iliscijdine, Plillosophy 
cannot, indeed, be prolltably studied apart from 
the history of its own dcveiopmenf. Spcourativo 
thought has ilourishcd in India and elsewhere, but 
to ftirintontsand purjift.^iM the Iiistory of philosophy 
begins with Thales in fTi-eeco about OOO 11 . 0 . It fs 
usual to distinguish tlirec great peTiod.H of phih)- 
aopliio thoiiglil—Ancient or Oreok Philusophy, fixun 
600 u.c. to about 500 a. n.; Mcdlfi'va! IMiildsopliy, 
lasting till 16^; and Modern Philosophy, since 
that (late. Greek I^liiloaopliy is in turn divided 
into tbico perioda—that of the prii'&(i>cTat\c pliilo- 
soplieus (Bay 000 to 425 ii,c.), who devoted tlieir 
aticmion mainly to the phenomena of external 
nature. Pytliogoraa, Pjiviiieiiides, Heraclitus, Eni- 
pcdoclea, Ilemocrittia, and jlnaxagoras were tlie 
iMOsl eiiiiiicnt heads of mutunlly eunllicting schools. 
TIic Sophists and Hoerntes raised the question of 
kimwlciigc, turning niaii’.s attention upon Ijimself; 
and ill the idcnlistic systems of Plato and Aristotle 
(say 400-322 11 .C.) we have tlio great nge of Gi-eek 
philosophy. In Aristotle the thcoietic imnulse of 
the Greek iiiiml seems to have oxliaiisted itself, 
uiid the post-Arhiloteliaii or third period of Greek 
philosophy wa-s inniuly inspired hy practical need, 
by the de.sii-c for n, theory of life and coiidnct. 
The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, and Inter the 
NeunlatoiilsUs with tlieii’ religious my.slicbsm, cany 
on the tradition of •jhiilDSouliy till tue downfall i>{ 
the Roman cmidro and Iho ucatli of Iluctliins. After 
the so-called dark age.s Jlediiuvnl Rliiloaophy may 
be said to liegia in the Otih cenbiiry with Julni 
Seotua Erigena, who is really a Clivistinn Nco- 
platonist. Heitia’val pliilo-Bophy is mainly the 
application of the Aristotelian logic to the duo- 
trines of blic cliureU, and latterly ( when tlio other 
trcalLse-s of Aristotle hoeanio known in western 
Europe) exhausted itself in an qlahorate attempt 
to liai'inoniso the plulo-sophy of Aristotle witli 
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('liuf!tin.ii tlicnlouy. Anselm anti Ahclanl in the 
cailier pvrioil, An)ei-tiH Maymts Thomas Aijiiinas, 
linns Sf‘()tn«, ami Willinni ui Oehliaiii in the later, 
are proliahly the "veate-^t aiul most renreseiitative 
names nf tlie Sclmlastic pliiloMiphy. The llcnniii- 
^ance jiiit an eiirl to Scholasticism, ami Icil, in the 
h'tli and Kith contni'ies, to vaiions attempts to 
revive tlic systems of tlio <ih)ci' pliiloHopliem and to 
strike out new paths •, lint the aye was one of tran¬ 
sition, ami no (?ircetive lieyiahing was made in 
Mndevn JMiilusojiliy till the commcneenient of the 
ITtli centnry. 11,'icon's jVoI'h/ji Ojy/fmMm was puh- 
lislicil in lli:2h anil Descartes' Disi'Oimeon Mcl/iotl in 
Ki.17. llacon's invpstiyations wore mainly inyical and 
iiii-tliodiiloyicrih and De-Ciirtcs was the reiil foniulcr 
of modern pliilosoiiliy. Carte-.iaiiif'in was developed 
on the Continent into the yi'oat monistic system of 
Spino/a, fioiii wliicli the niniiadistic or individnal- 
istic tlienryof Loihnitz was a loaction. In Kiiyland 


CrUifiiied’Art (lana I'AiiliijuiOj: Philoslraie c( son Scale 
andltmim, Die Philantraiischen Gcmdhic (IWii); 
but for the negative, FvcilcvichR, Die Philostralischcn 
Jiihlcf (18<I0). 

Plillpoft.s, Hkniiy, Disliop of Exeter, was lioni 
at Ihidyowatev, Gth May 1778, studied at Corpus 
Cliiisbi Collopte, Oxford, and was elected Fellow of 
Maydalcn in 171)6. He became prehentlary of Dur¬ 
ham^ in 1801), Dean of Chester in 182R, aiul Bishop 
of Exeter in 1830. A zealous Tory, an extreme 
Hiyli Cliiirchiiian, and comhatire hy ilispositioii, lie 
was* over the forcinn.st in nnnosition to measnres of 
lefonn, and his name wonlit survive if only for Ins 
proloiiired but nnftueecs.sfnl refusal to institute Mr 
(.Sni'lmiM (ff-v.) for not heljeviiiy in baptismal re- 
yeiieratioii. Yet if lie was narrow lie was devoted 
ami sincere, liisstandnrd of a bishop's duties was an 
mnisiially higli one, and he was much beloved 


istic tlienryiif Loilmitz was a loactioii. In Kiiyiand tliroiiglionb lim dioce.«e. Ilediod neaiToi'f|nay, ISth 
philosophy took an epihteinoJoyicul and even pay- Septeiulicr 1869. Life,'I'ancs,and W'riioigs, 

chological direction with Lncke, and tin-- M'as con- hy tlic Rev. R. Jf. Sluitte ( vol, i. 1863). 
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linued by Uovkolny and Hnrne, who dovelopod 
Loeke'.R dualism into snhjettivo idealism and 
>rce|ilioism respectively, Hume's sceptical analyhis 
• if IcTiinvlcdye gave rise by revulsion to the Ciitical 
iiliilosopJiy fif Kant, wliioli combines etements both 
niim (he Continental and the Enylish lino of 
tlionjdit. I'inni it spran" the idealistic develop- 
nieiits of fiennan tlioujjht lu I'ichte, Scliclling, and 
Hogel, and also the realistic systems of Schopen- 
IiaTieraiul Hartmann. Ifei hart and Lotze veprcseiit 
a roalisni of a more inilividualisiic cast, which 
allillatofe itself directly to Leibnitz, and is coin- 
pnvalividy little influenced by Kanliaii thnuj'Ut. 
.'jcottisli pliibsojiliy lias luaiiitidned the reality of 
krKMvIedjro and tfie daulism of extrciiencc in answer 
to the scepticism of Hunre, hut like English philo- 
sophy generally has been iiminly psycliidogical in 
clinmcter. It otloifi in this way no paraller to the 
vast iiietnpli^vsical systems which have succeeded 
one nnotlier in Ucrniany. 


Tlio hast gouiu'sl IiHton'es of 
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iimuii, Uelterwcg. niiil ftuliwoglcr, nil accessible in linglisli 
tmiiHlntiunH. The ureater pact of Zeller’s exhmistivc 
hlsto^ of Greek iifiilosnphy has also been tronslatcd. 
Iree also the following ai tides, and works there cited: 


.AgtiMxtIuism. 

.\rlklolK'. 

.4s-'icfaHfiij, 

Kiciiri. 

Uiu.ality. 
Oiiiiiiii'iii Soiife, 
Ciinlitinii. 

C iniiii, 

Iiisrartc-i. 

Eli.iUa School. 
Emi'iricisni. 

EiliiC'. 

F)c3if. 


IlaiJillton. 

Harliiiaiii). 

lidblto*. 

IfllljlC. 

(ik'ali'iii. 

Kaut 

I.i-ibiiit/. 

r.odte. 

I.'itze. 

Matirlalisw, 

NpiiIilntMiwm. 

Xoiiilimlism. 

I’e-simism. 

Vlafo. 


P«‘silivl.sin. 

Psychology. 

liel'I. 

RflativJty. 

neligioii. 

Rosiniiil. 

Rceiitieisiji. 

8 clio)nslfclsm. 

Sclieptiibnucr. 

Keicncc. 

sfocralcs. 

•Sopliisls. 

SlHUiccr. 

hpiiioza. 

Tlicisii) 

Win. 


i)K Lk^ino-S, a famons Greek 
sophist iuhI rlietoiiei.an, wa-s born probably about 
170-180 stiulieil under Proclnsat Atliens, and 
linally e^tabli.Rlieii liiiuself at Rome, wbero he be- 
came a inciiiber of the learne<l circle tlmt jjiitbered 
loiiH.l tile Kuipves- .hilia Dmmia, wife of Sevcni.s. 
He was alive, accoidin},' to Siiblas in the lime of 
the Emperor Pliiliii (244-240}. His extant works 
are an idealised life of Aptilhinins ofTy.ana; the 
lunifiinc-ii, a ilo.«cri[itioii of sixty-four jiictiircs sinj. 
jiosed to he hung in a villa near Ffnples; the jr/wj 
of the Sophiiia, a scrie.5 of blight iind iiilerc.sbiiio 
skotehys; tlie7/fire/i'on, a declamatory cxcrci.se on 
Homer's injustice to PalaiiiedcB; ami n senes of 
amatory and souiewhat strained Epistles. 

I'heia is a good tditioii by C. B. K.-iyser (Zurich, 1814 
ft an Fug. ti'.mo, by.E. Berwick (1«09). On the 

iiue-.tici, wlietlu-r the luiuijinen dc.^cri)>cd were real pic- 
tnrea or iiw, see, For the nfRiinativc, E. Ecrtraiid, Un 


_PIllltPC._(f^H'.‘ love-charm'), A super- 
Klitious licHcf in the cllicacy of certain artilicial 
moans of iiisiiiriiig and seenving love scoins to have 
been gonerallv jirevalent from very early times; 
and among the Uvcelvs and IloniaiiB love-cbarm.s, 
and e-spccially love-potions, u’crc in continual use. 
It is not certainly known of wliat these love-potions 
u'crc composed, but there is no doubt that certain 
poisonous or dcleterions herbs ami drugs wej’o 
among their chief ingi'oilicnts, to which ntnov snl)- 
stances, animal as well ns vegetable, are sahl to 
have licen added, coupled with the oniployrnciit of 
magic ritc-s. Tlics.saly liad the credit of producing 
the most potent lierb.s, ami her people were noto¬ 
rious a.s the most skilful practisers of magic art.s, 
whence the well-known 'Thessala phiTtra' of 
Jiu'onal (vi. 630). Those notions were violent ami 
ilftiigerons in operation, ami their use resulted oHcn 
in the woakomng of tlio mental powers, madness, 
and dcalli iiiRtead of the purpo.se for wliioli Uiey 
were intended. Lucretius is said to have licou 
driven mad by a love-potion, and to have died 
by Ids own band in consequence. In the corrniit 
and licenlions days of tho Roman empire the 
nmiinfactiire of love-charms of all kinds seems 
to have been carried on as a regular trade, the 
imrcbascv.s, if not the makers of Lliem, being cliielly 
women. The me of jiliiltres seems to have been 
not Miiknown during the middle ages i and in the 
East, the nurse of .superstition, belief in the power 
of lovc-potifinH lingers down to the present day. 

Plill S, or Duipps, Sill Wir.i.T.iM, governin’ of 
Massadinsetts, was born at Pemmarjuid (IJiixtol), 
Maine, on 2d Eebrnnry Kiol. one tif twonty one 
Iroy.s in a family of tweuty si.x children. Ho was 
RucccKsively a sbeplicrd, a car|ienter, and a trader, 
and in 1687 i-ccovered from a wrecked Rpanisli ship 
ofT the Bahamas bullion, plate, and treasure valued 
at £.300,000} this gained liiiu a kiiightliood and 
the appoiiilmenfe of sherill’ of New England. In 
1690 lie cRjilined Port Royal (now Annapolis) in 
Nova Scotia, but failed in the following year in 
a naval attack upon Quebec. In 1692, llirongb 
the influence of Increase Dlatlier (q.v,), lie was 
appointeil governor of MassaclmsetLs, He at once 
put a slop to tlio witc.licrnft iierr-ecutiojis by apjioiiit- 
ing a ooiuinissioii of .seven magistrates ki try all 
Midi cases. ^ He dictl on 18tli February l(i94 in 
London, wintlicr be bad iieeii Mimmonetl to answer 
certain charges of arbitrary condncl. See Life b^’ 
h. nowcii 111 Sparks’.^lHlcWi;«« 7ifo.(ir/’rtpf(?/( 1834-37 j. 
PIliz. .See Browne ( IIaulot K. ). 

PlllcbltLs (Gr. phlchs, ‘a vein ’), inllainmation 
of the veins, altlioiigli seldom an original or Ulio- 
pathio disease, is a fremient sequence of wounds, 
and is nob uncommon after delivery. Tlie disease 
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is indicated by ^I'cat tendeniCb^ and pain alon« the 
cuuvse of tliG ailecteil vessel, which feels uTic a 
knotted cni'<l, and rolls under the liii«'urs ,Sce 
VkCNS, WOUNIJ.S, ” 

Plllcbolltcs i$?i/ebs^ '51 v'eiii/ and lHhos, 
‘a stone’) are cnlcareoiiH concretioits formed bj’ 
the degeneration of coasulations in veins, or occa¬ 
sionally originating in the coats of the vessel. 

Phlebotomy, or Vknksection, is, as applied 
to hitman lioings, treated at ilLKBiii.vo, Vol. 11. p. 
2‘21. Tlio ahstractinn of Idood was at one time 
considereit the best and only remedy for the various 
di^easDS of liovses and cattle, hnt at the iircscnt 
time it is coiiipaiutivoly rarely performed, except 
hy veleriuarliins of the okler j,eIio<d ; Imt it ia use¬ 
ful in snhfliiing acute congestions, snch ns of the 
brain, in partmiont apoplexy, congcal-ioii of the 
lungs, aente inllainiiiatirni ofthe ndder, and in a 
disease ebaraetorised by sndden swelling of the 
bead and throat, called malignant iDtlema. Tire 
vessel selected for tlie opumtion is nsnally tire 
superficial jugnlar vein, whicli in ralilo is'large 
and loosely sitnalcd under the skin of tire neck. 

In eonsef^uence of (.Uq mohility of the tissues 
sunonndiijg fcJie vein it cannot in cattle, as in 
lioi'ses, be raiscil and made suindonMy tense with¬ 
out the uso of a coul tied roiiuil the animal’s neck 
helow the scat of the intended oirevation. This 
cord should he from i to ^ inch tliick, pulled tight 
enough to arrest the flow of liloo<! and cause tire 
vein to become distended and tense. U shonUl 
then 1)0 opened with the ‘blood stick,’ so as to 
piei'co the skin and vein at one blow. 

When a sndleient quantity of hloml has l)ecM 
absbracteil, say from 3 fcn 0 or even 8 qiiorts, the 
cord is slosvly slackened so as to prevent a vacmirn 
and the ingross of nil- into the vein, the lips of the 
wound liroiight into opposition ami maintained 
bliore hy a pin passed tlirough them, and around 
it twine or tow ia twisted in the form of a lig\«e of 
8 . The pin should noc he leruoi'ed for at Ic.'ist 
thirty honva, 

Phlcff'cthoil (i.o, ' the Planting’), a river of 
the infevtial regions, wfioso waves rolled toricnts 
of Ui'o. Nothing w’ould grow on its aenrehed and 
desolate sliorca. After a conrac contrary to tho 
Cocytns (q.v.), it disebarced itself, like tlie latter 
stream, into the Lako of wveberon. 

Plilcmii. See ’I’nioTiiy ClRAfts. 

Plilosistoii (fh-,, ‘cmiihufltihlc’) was the term 
employed by Htalil, professor at Halle, in Ins 
Zymotechniu FunrUuncntalis to designate a 

Ijypothetieal element winch, hy comlvining with a 
hndy, venderoij it comlmatible, and Avhicll occasinueil 
coinlniatioii hy Its dl«en<»ageuient, there hoing left, 
after its evolution, either an aeicl or an caith. 
Thus, snlplmr, according to the phlogistic theory— 
which licid undivided sway in cnennstry nntil the 
time of Lavoisier, who suhstituted for it the theory 
of oxygenation (177S-81h and was niaiiitaincd hy 
a few chemists, especially Priestley, till the hegiii- 
ning »{ the Pith century—was com^aeil of snl- 
pliiu'ic acid and phlogiston; lead, of the cril.e or 
earth of leiul and uhloglston ; &o. fn consequence 
of the general nuoptioii of the plilogbtic tlieoiy, 
wheji Priestley, in 177-1, dlworered oxygen, and 
when Sclicela, a little later, discovered chloiiiic, 
the naniCB these cheniists gave to tlieir discovories 
were tlcphlofjisticatcd aiv and dejdiloffislicuted 
iimrinc acid. According to modeni viewK, mainly 
based on Lavoisier’s cxiw-vimcnts, the «<f<fifi<i»i of 
oxygen takes plane in the fornintion of acids and 
of earths, instead of the snhtntvtiou of plilogietou. 
Tlie niiestioii whether the process was, in fact, one 
of addition or suhtractioii was finally decldcil by 
the balance, nn instniniGnt to which clieinistry 
owes most of its marvellous lu'ogre&s during the 


hi^t tlirec-iiiiiirtcis i*f a contmy. .See C'uicJir.sJ lir, 
V«l. TU. p. U\i. 

Phlox« a geims of idants of the natural order 
Poleiiumioceu', distiu- 
gaislicd hy a pn'-sinatie 
calyx, salver - shaped 
corolla, and iiiicr|iial Ida- 
incuts. The Hpecics aic 
pretty iimncnnis, mostly 
iwreiniirtj j/Jfliit.s ivilii 
sini^de leaves, and 
nativesnf Nortli America. 

A iiuitibcv of ‘.ppcics aie 
coiniimii in ilrilisli (lower- 
gauleijs. It has of l/itc 
ItccoiMc a favoniitc genus 
wiMi llrtrints, and many 
very line varieties haic 
hccii ]irndiiccd. 

Plilox'iii. See Hve- 

I NO. 

Pliooipa, the most 
nortliorlv of the Ionian 
citio.H in Asia Minor, 
orIgiJiftIK' a colony from 
Athens. ” It stofyl on a 
peninsula hetween llie 
gnifsof Klais Hinl Smyrna, 
ami had an excellent 
hai-hnur: and the Plio- 
cjonns were dwtlngnlshed among tlio (ireeks 
for tlioir iiatUieal cnterpidsc. WJien tJie city was 
hCMCgcd \»y the Pevsians iiv the timo of Oyvuu, 
many of its inhabitants omigintcil to Corsiorti 
Mas.'^ilin (Alarseillos) was a Pbocceaii colony. Tlie 
old city survive^! into the later emidra 5 its riiiiia 
arcftUII known nn Koradscfui Tokiu. 

PJiocii'im. See PonmisE. 

Pll«CftS» a tyrannical onuieror of Cnnatantmoulft 
{002-810). See 

See Seat.. 

PllOCiOll (fJr. Pliolidn). an Athenian general, 
\va.M liora about the end of the fitU ccntuiy I 1 .C. 
Ho was of Jmmhic origin, lint stmlied under "iMato, 
Xonocrates, ami perhaps Diogenes also. Pliriciori 
lirsb attracted notlco in tim gicat sea-lighb at 
Naxos (378), where ho commanded a divi.sion of 
the Athenian fleet. In along with Evngnras, 
ho imdciitook thocmiqnesL of Cyprus for tire I'crsitiii 
monareli, Avlaxevxca III,, and waa completely 
snccossful. In .341 he was Kuccessfnl in eriisiniig 
tUa Macedouiau party in Euhica and in veHtoring 
the ascendency of Atlieii.a. Two yo.ars hofore iIuh 
ho had achieved a similar lu^mlt at Mcgara: and 
in .WO, sent fo the aid of the Dymnfincs against 
Pliilip, he forced Pliilip to ahamlon the siege, and 
even to evaeunto the CliersnnesuH. Nevertlielrsia, 
ho advocated, even in the midst of liis hiiimplis, 
the eBtuhUshinciit of iiettcv velntiouB wUh live 
onemy, for lie Jiad come under tlie inliiience of the 
Yihiloaopiucal vcaotlou in favour of mnnarchy in¬ 
stead of a floiiiocracy of potty aims nnil degraded 
character. He had come to ,«cc iliat a volniifavy 
acquiescence in tlio f-uprcniacy of an eiiliglitenc'd 
ruler was bettor for Athens anti for (Tieeco than 
a hojieleas struggle in defence of a political system 
that Imd lost its virtue. His advico was nob taken; 
bnl tJie fnt'Uil hattle i>f Clucvonea, only two years 
afterwards, in ivIhcIi the iiidependencGof the (.Ireek 
rejmhlics was lost for ever, proved its soundiies.'i, 
After the nimiier of Philip in .336 we see liim 
struggling at Athens to roiiiets wliat appeared to 
him bue rccklesa desire for war on the part of tlio 
fanatical patriots, on account of wliich Ire iviis re- 
gnidedns a traitor; hub Ids personal bonouv is abovo 
suspicion. On llie death of Alexander in .323 



Phlo.x pauiculaka i vnr.). 
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tlip u'Vil Pliocioii cmloavoui'cil, Imfc in vain, to 
liitiiler the Athenian^ n-nn »oin}^ to war with 
Anlii'iiter. A^to^AIltil^atcr .^ death lie wtu<iiivoh cil 
iu the of Ca-^amler, the rival of 1 oly- 

poercliiin, and wa< forcLnl to llee to Pliocw, where 
}N]!\>i*eielinn delivered liim up to the Atlicnmns. 
He'was cnmloniiiod liy 'a mixed moh of diRfran- 
flu-iOil oiti/oii'*, foi oiyiior^, filial slcivo^i toniink hciu- 
l.jek. liis liodv, liiiri',' iniljuvied over the honlers. 
of the atiUe wai carried hv some of hw friends to 
Klmihis, and Imiiied tlieie. Tlio Atheinana soon 
liL';,'an to iai:'C iiiomitiients to his incinory. Ins 
life wa-. written hv I'liitareh and Coiiielins Nepos. 
peo Vhwioii rnul sciM W'o^tru Jkxrthrilcr, hy 
diifoli licrnays {ISSl). 

Plioois, a province of ancient fJrecee, west of 
llti'Otia, and Isiunded S. hy tlie Gnlf of Corinth. 
Tiie pieater jiart of the eountvy occupied by the 
iiioimtain van^'e of Parnnf-Mi^ (»|.v.). The .state 
ilerivos if« chief liUtorieal importiuice from po'^ess- 
iny the fainmis made of iJelphi (fj.v.). DiiriiiK 
the Pdcijiminesiaii war the Phociiuis were clo-ve : 
fillies of the Athonians. In tlie time of J*lul1p of 
^rilCGdon tlicy More invohod iu a ten yeai-s’ war, 
on account of tlidv opposition to a decree of the 
AiiipUictyfiJiio Council, cnuceniinj; the imo of ji 
idoco of land lidonnin;? to the tciiiide of I>olphi. 
This war, conimoiily known tus the. Sacred or 
Phodan War, ended diHastvously for tlie Phocinns, 
tliG whole of whose cities (twenty-two in mimber) 
woio destroyed, with one exception, and tlio inliah- 
llants parc'eilcd out aTnony tlie hamlets. Phocis 
and Plithioiin form a province of modern Greece. 

Pllffibus (i-o. ‘the l{ri<,dit‘), an epithet, and 
ftiib>eqncnlly a name, of Apollo. It had reference 
liotli to tlio'voiitliful heauiy of the tod and to the 
railiancQ of the sun, when, latteily, Apollo hccamc 
identitied witli Helios, the Min f'oil. 

FU(PHi<‘Lft» the d’oirfM; of the Greeks, the 
rhfvnifc, or (in raie cases) iViw/iVm of the Homans, 
was a tiact of crnuitiy, lyiiiK to c^woeiitisn n>u.s. 
tile north of J’alcstine, along tlie i,y j. a 
coast of llio Moditcrvaiionn Sea, cvwnny. 
lioimded by tJiat sea westwards, and eastwards i 
extending To the niouiitaiii creslR of Hargyhis and 
Lehanoii, The limits of tlio tract northward and 
ftiiiillnvaril arc vaiimirdv stated by ancient author 
itics, mill no ihmht varfed at dlirerent periods; Imt 
modern icscnrchos scorn to Imlkate that the actual 
Plii.ciilcinn ocenpation did not extend bcyoinl 
Laodlcea (Latrikiii) on the north and Acre, or at 
lilt fuvtlio.st Cnniiel, on llic south. This would 
ci\ e the coast-line a length r>f about 2(i0, or, count¬ 
ing main indentations, of 2:i() nijk-.—a fair mean 
botwoon the I'iO niile.s of Mr Grote (Jlisiofi/ of 
(V/Vivc, vol. iii. II. .Sol) anil the 300 of kOiiic writers. 
The \Yiilth Ijctwcen the nmst and tliC iiiouiitoiii* 
ridges of liurgyliis and Lobaiiim varie.s from 8 or 10 
to 2,3 or 30 miles, purhap.s averaging 15 miles. The 
area of I’liii’iiicia innper may tlm» be rockoiicd at 
aliont 3U(X) srj. in. Tlie ivaet’iiirbided within these 
limits i-s one of a leniaikably iliversilied eliaractcr. 
Lofty mountain, stecji wooded hill, clialky .slope, 
rieli alluvial plain, and sandy shoio succeed each 
otlier, each liiiving its own chann, which i.s cn- 
lianccil by coiitv.ast, Tlic sand is confined to a 
coiiiiiaratively narrow .strip along lhe snneoast, and 
to the site.--of ancient liananifr. now-(illed up. It 
is exceedingly fine ami of e.xcelleiit siliceous quality, 
e.'^pceiiilly in Llic liciiiity of ^idim and at the 
foot of Mount Caiinel. The most remarkable 
plains are iho-e of Acre, Tyre, Sidon, IJeyioiiL, and 
JlavfttliiH -none of iheni very e.\tciisi\-c, but riclily 
fertile, and capable of jaodueijig, tinder any tolcr* 
able svritciii or cultivation, lii.xiitiaiit crops. From 
the etlge.s of the plains, and .sometimes from tlie 
V ery shove of the sea, rise ult chalky slopes or steep 
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rounded hills, whicli at llic piesenb day are partly 
left to nature and covered with trees and shrills, 
partly cultivated and stndiicd with villages. The 
liillvVogioii forjn.s generally an intermediate tract 
between the high mountains and the plains j but 
not iinfrequently it commences at tlio water's edge, 
and Tills with its undulations tlie entire space, 
leaving not even a atrip of lowland. This is 
espcciallv the ea^-e iu tlio central region between 
lleyroiit and Arkn, opposite tlie higlicsb portion of 
the Lebanon; uud again in tlio north, iirtween 
Cape Piissidi and Jebili, oiiiiosite the more nortliern 
part of linrgylus. The liilly region in those places 
IS a broad IvacL of alternate wooded liciglits and 
decii roui.aiitie valleys, with stvoiims imirninring 
amid tlieir sliades.' Sometimes the hills are 
cultivated in tcrracc-s, on wlikli grow viiic.s mid 
olives, but more often they remain m tlieir }n jHtine 
condition, clothetl witli masses of tangled iiiider- 
wond. 

From the Iiilly tract, wliieli incrensos in eleva¬ 
tion as it iccede.s from the shore, rise the two 
great ruoimtniii-iegiiMifc, separated by a clonrly- 
marked deprcsdon iu ad" 35' lat. nearly, down 
which runs the river Eleutlicms, Tlie more nnrlli- 
evu of the two wai* known to the aiicients aa 
llargvlus, ninl in inodcni geograjdiy hoars the 
name" of tbe Aiisayricli or Nasaiiyeh mountain- 
region. It extends from the Urontes near Antiocli 
■ to the vallej’of the lileuthenis, a distance of not 
loss than 100 mile-, looking down eastward on the 
lower C^icle-Syrian valley, ami westward on the 
undulating tract known as‘Northern Plicenicia.' 
Though not comparahle to Lebanon, it is a 
loiimntir ninl pielnrcsquo region. The hwor epurs 
towanis the west arc ciotheil with olive-LO'oundB 
\ rJwf.yard-s o>-covers) njjJ; myriioi) aM yho/lo- 
dciidrons; between thorn are hroad open valleys, 
productive of tohucco and corn, Higlior up the 
.scenery becouic.s wild and bold j forests of lir 
and pine ahoiind, and creep up the nionntaiu- 
side, in places almost to ihe summitwhile hero 
and there bare masses of rook jirolrudo them- 
.solvc.s, and ciagand clifi' rise into tho cIoiuI.h that 
linng alioiit the lofiie.st summits. Hut the glory of 
Hlifciiicia is Lebanon. Extended in a continuous 
line for a distance of 130 miles, with an average 
clcvniioii of from GOOU to 8000 feet, and steepest 
on it-s oaslcrn si«le, it formed a wall against 
which the wave.s of easlorn invasion naLiirally 
broke. The Hood of conquest swept along its 
ca.stein Hank, down tlie broml vale of tho 
Iliika’a, and then, over the liill.'^ of Galilee; 
but its frowning precipices ami its lofty crest 
detcrml or ballltHl the invader, and the .smiling 
region between its snmmiLaml the ftrcdiLeiraiiean 
W’os, in the emiy times at tiny rate, but rarely 
truvoased hy a liostilc amiy. 'J’liis wc.'-terii regioh 
it was wliicli lichl tho.se inexhaustiblo alove.s of 
foi-est ti'ee.s tliat supplied Piicjenioin witli bur war- 
ships and her iiimiciisc commercial navy; licro 
weie tho most [uxiduclive valleys, the vineyards and 
till* olive-giouiids; and here, too, were the Ktreams 
and rills, the dashing cascades, tlio lovely dulls, the 
deep gorges, and the nmgniliccnt cedar-treo.s wliicli 
gave her the palm over all tliu siirnniiiding conn- 
tries for variety of picturesque scenery, The 
principal rivei-s of Pbomieia were, in tho novLli, tho 
Hadas or Nahr-el-Mullc, 0 miles south of Jobili ; 
the Kabr Aiiiiitb, a strong-running stream which 
reaches the sea a few miles south of Tmtosa 
(Aiitaiadim); the Nahr Ivublu, whicli loins the 
Nalir Aiurith near its moiiUi; and tlie Eleutlievns 
or Nalir-eMvehir, whicli reaches the sea n Hltle 
north of Arica. In the central region are llio 
Kalir-eMlerid or river of Urthosia; tho Kadislia 
or rii'cr of Tripolis j tho Ibrahim or Adonis j tlio 
Nalir-el-Kclb or Lycua; the ri\’ov of Beyrout or 
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; ami tlie Damonv or TamyniH. Finally', 
towanls tlie soutli are the Naliv-el-Auly or llunti’e- 
nui^; the livcv of Sidun ; the l^iumy'or river of 
Tyre; tlieZalievany or river of Sioviita; and tlie 
Belns or river of Aeie (Akko). Thesie river?, 
cxcejit the Litany, rise from the we^teni Hunk of 
the iiioiiiitaui-cluiinK near tlieir eri‘:it. niiil inn in 
dce|)-wooiled valleyK, nt rigljt to the axis of 

tlie chains, which is from north to bontli, having 
short courses, hut conveying generally a good iKnly 
of water. The Litany alone Jiq.h its simioo on the 
oiustcni lliiiik of the inountnins, aiul, running down 
tlie CicIc Syrkii valley hetweeii Lebanon aiul Aiiti- 
Lihiiiiiis for a ilrstaiiUG of 6'(i miles, tuvn.s suildcnly 
to tlio west, mid iiassea liy a deep gorge tlmmgh 
the roots of Lebanon to tfic sea. The Plux-nieian 
geacoasb is but slightly indented, and possesses 
IniL few praiiiiiieiib Iieafilandb. Tlie most iiiiuoit- 
anb are Carnml, if tliab may fie leckoiied to 
Plui'iiicia; the Kas-el-Ahiad, 10 nules smith of 
Tyre ; the llas-ul-Jiijiiniuli, a little nortli of Sidoii; 
the Jleyrout prouiontory; and in the north Capo 
Possidi. Natural liai'lnmi-s weie wanting, c-xcept 
whoiu littoral islands oUercd a proteclion fioin tlio 
pi'ovaletib winds, as at Tyre and Aradus; elsowhcie 
nntuvo provided nothing hotter tliau open road¬ 
steads; and blic famous Imvhoura of tim Phtoniciiuis 
were all of them the work of art. 

Tlio geology of PlKuiiieia is tolerably Minnie. 
Both Bargylus tuul Lebanon are luiigitudiual 
ranges of the early crotaccous limestone, a lime- 
atotve that is soft and pliable, very easily worked, 
hut wanting tlio rpiulitias needed for the imitativo 
arts. This simple formation is, however, iiiliuded 
upon by disturbances of igneous origin, especially 
ill tlio losvor ridges. ‘ Down iimny of the valleys 
run long stroaiuB of trap or hasalt; occasionally 
there are dykes of iioi'iiiiyry and grcenstoiio, and 
tlioii B^l^'^hes of sandstone, before tho liii)c.stono 
mill limb recur’ (Tiistiuiu, Land u/ Jarncl, p. 034). 
Brnno slopes aro composed ontiroly of soft sand- 
sbono; many jmtclies arc of a 'itard tiictallic- 
sounding trap oi- purpliyiy; but the prvdumiiiaiit 
formation Is a gicusy or powdery limestone, iiml 
thU is tlie sole uiuturml of the higher raiigcH. The 
softness of the general material facilitates the for¬ 
mation of a va]ild vegetation and tlie accumulation 
of vegetable soil, whieli, washed down hy' Iho 
rivers, covers tlio more open valloy-; and the plains 
wliicli fringe the cuasb with an alhivimii of the 
mu.sb productive cliaructer. Its iiioimtaiu-rcgioii.s 
mnsb always have furnished Phuoiicia with an in- 
c.sliaustihlo supiily of excelleitb timhor—lir, nine, 
mid cedar ; the lower shmes of its hills were Oitmir- 
ably adapted for the cultivation of the olive and 
the vine, wliile its niavitinie plains wore equally 
litted for the growth of coni and of idinwit evory 
kind of fi'iiit and vegetable. In mineral proilncts i 
it may have been ilelicient; but the .sandstone of I 
the Leiianoii is often largely impregnated with 
iron, and Nome strata towards tho soiitliem end of 
the inuuiitniii are said to produce ns much as 
90 per cent, of pure iron ore. An ochreous earth 
is also found in tho hills above Bcyroiit, which 
gives from uO to fiO per cent, of metal. Coal, 
too, has been found in the .same locality. Finally, 
the geologist Praas has recently discovered iiinuiii- 
eriible truces of uinbcr-digging on the Pliuniiciau 
const; whence it may be gathered that rare sub- 
.stances were also in the early times among Plioaii- 
cian producLs. 

Race and Langnaeje .—The Pliecnieians have been 
regarded hy koiiio ns a nation of Hainitic orifjin, 
akin to the Egyptian.^, cliicliy on the givund tnat 
Sidon is made a dcscenilant of Hnin in tho tenth 
chanter of CTcnesis (verHO.s 6 and 16). Bub the 
evidence of language, of pliy.sieal type, and of 
mental cliaracteristics far outweighs tliis nrgu- 


iiieiit, which Hs->iiiiie.s that (ienc:‘is x. in fiameil on 
.'•tvicb etliiiogiupliiti lines, wliieli is disputalile. 
Hence there is a very gciieial, if not a niiivi-r.-!ivl, 
ugicciiiciib uiiumg llie more recent elhriologi-tis 
that the Phiciiiciaiis belonged to the Bemitic group 
(Deiilscli, Itciiaii, Bocin, Levy, Seliroder, I've.). 
Uidpi-s liistoi'ical gomiulH can be nIiowii nir the 
belief that a iiatioii at some iieriud of its existence 
cliaiigcd its language, the roriii and typo of its 
speech must be regardcil a.s dctcriuining, alniosc 
heyond a doubt, its clhnogjapliy. Now tlio 
Semitic character of the I’liomiciiiii langiiaw is 
imlisputahle. It is .‘•n clo.^t'ly’ iikhi to Ilcfnew 
that a iiindeiatc Hebrew -cholar can iindci.stnml it 
witlionb dillieulby. (ieMuiiiis Jii.it, and Niuce his 
time ScIiKidcr and Ilciinn, having subjected the 
extant remains to the iiioit Hi'uvcliuig uiuilvM.s, 
have Mitisbictoi'ily shown, not only that riia-iiiciim 
is predominantly and essentially Semitic, bub that 
it coiitaiiin no truce in it of any nun-Seiiiitic fonii 
of speecli. Next In Hebrew, its relations are luost 
close with the Aw-yro-Ihibyloiiian form of the 
Semitic. 

Ildigiun .—The Plnwiiciaii.s wereapeojilciti \i lioive 
tiiimly roligion and leiigious idetu< nccnjiled a v ery 
proniineut place. In all tlieir nties the temple 
wn^ the centie of iitlraction. and the piety of tlis 
citi/ciis Adorned every temple with ubuiidiint and 
costly ollerings. The inoiiorcliH who were at tlia 
head of the various states showed the gieatobt zeal 
ill cimtiiiuully niuintainlng the honour of the gods, 
repaived and heautilied Hie. sacvctl hulldiugs, atul 
omuiioiially added to thuir kingly dignity tlio 
highly ostceiucil oJlice of liigh-pne^t (Menuiul. 
Eplics. Fr. 1). The coiinigo of tlie country bore 
roligiuiia cnihleiiiN, and pioclaiiiicd tho fact that tlio 
eitiv-s regardcil themselves ns under tho protection 
of tliHof tliatdcity. Jbdh the kings aud tlioiraiib- 
jectscommonly Imre leligioriK imnies—naiiiea which 
designated tliein ns the ivoisliipporc, ur placed 
them under the tutelage, of uonio god or guddoNB, 
AI>il-alonim, AlHb&stanns, Ahibosiri9,.41)di-iinlknt, 
Abd-o.Mnun are names of the former kind; Abi- 
baal (‘Unal is niy fatlicr’), Itliu-bal (‘M’ltli liiiu 
ie Iloal’), IJaleazAV ('Baal ]irotectH'), names of the 
latter. Tlio riuenician sliipi earned images of the 
gmls in the place of ligurehuudN (Herod, iii. 37). 
Wlicvover the BlKimieians went they boro with 
them tlicdr leligioii and theiT wiwelnij; in each 
colony tliuy planted a temple or. temples, and 
everywhere tlirougliont tlieir wide dominion the 
same gods were woishippetl with tlio same riten 
mid witii tho same oh.scrvmices. Hut, wliile we 
have ample evidence of tho religiouBiiebs of the 
Bliu'iiit-iniis, llie distinctive diameter of tlieir 
religion still reiuains a matter of coiiti-aversy. 
This arises, on the one liaml, from llie scantinesu, 
jojiiiicnc.s.s, and almost stoicotypcd character of the 
I native notices, and, on the utliur, from the distorted 
and misleading aceoiinb of tlic religion which lias 
euiiiedown to ns from n UelluiibiCiI Plicntiiciaii uf 
the limt or second century after our ora, Philo of 
Byhlus. A tendency ho-s recently hIiowii itself to 
' reliahilitate' this writer, from whoso work, dis- 
figiiiecl os it is hy Itis culteiiieriHiii, much more, we 
are told, mav bo gathered than some have snp- 
poseil, if we only read it rightly. Bub it is exactly 
this nece'isity of reading into Philo what is nut 
there that innke-s reliance on him as an authority 
unsafe. It is only wlien coirubovnted hy other 
writers, or hy the natii’e remains, tlint Philo’.i 
slatemcntA have any value. The native roitiaius 
show lie that iu the later limtorical limes, for which 
alone they exist in any abundance, tlie Phcenician 
religion was a polytheistic nature-worship of a 
fioiiiewliat narrow character. There is rcasoa to 
believe that, liko so many other polytheisms, ib 
had an cailier nionotlieietic stage. O't this stage 
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tUo iuuiui-4 IJaiil, Jil, Kl liliinui, MoJecIi, 

Atlimaj are traces (ifri:c-JIu}Iei‘, Sric/ifr ttf Itdigmay 
ji. 177 s-’-j.). Aimtlier tiace in fouml in fclieqnasi- 

Iiiiivui^ality of lliiiil aJiil Ablitoietli, iiaiinH wliicli 
may lic n]i(ilieil ies>]ii;ctivi;ly Id jik.V { 5 »<l i»r i'h.v 
j.'ijiiilcsr', IJiib tlic niuiiotlieistie stage piL-aeil a\yay 
at a very emly ilalc, -iM'I a Jiianifesb 
siicceeilef’l it—a pulytlioisin in wlueli various g««ls 
and gotliU-sscs {alunioi tdomtth) were ri'Wiguisccl 
l.y every win.-'liiiilJor, us I'V tlie I’arlliaoiiiiau iiibio- 
(liiceil into Itis play of tlio VnHuli by VlautiiH (v. 1, 

1 )• - , . 1 
(Jf tliese goil-i tlie iimst inuuiiiiuiit, i»eaiuea 
IJaal anil Ai^litmotli, weio Melkarth, the special 
P:di 1 of Tyre i Adonis, [lie god of Jlybhis ; Sydyk; 
I)iig(jti; E'lliinnii, Avitli liis bisttliCJs, blie seven 
i'abiri; and Midcch. Minor dtiiica were Zeplnm, 
Tr-ad, Sakon, A.’iz, uinl Pa’ain. In the «leclinc of 
the nation tia’ie was a jnaikcd tendency to add to 
the rnnlhoDii hy the introdnclioii of foreign deities, 
as Aiiiiiion, O.'ivis, Ptitliiili or Ptfth, Ptisht, and 
Ativov fiom Ej'ypt, Tauatafviiwt Hyvia, Nevgtvl from 
A'syiia, and )a'rlinps otlieio. ‘J'lie notices are too 
scanty to enaide Us to trace nut in any detail the 
Jintmc-worsilii]) connected with this nolytlieistic 
sy-itoni. hut it cm-tahi tliat Paal ami Ashtoreth 
leiiiesonted, t'l a large extent, the siui niul moon, 
wiule Dugon Was a'cnrn-giHl, J'lslitnoii a hiiiitor- 
g'ld, AzIk picdial'ly a 'var-god, and the Cfthiri 
artilicei'goils, cspueiidly coimected with ships and 
iiavigfttioiu The uods were worshipped with pw- 
petual hacrilicQ in tlieir temples, with voiivu oiler- 
itigH and with festivals. A spring festival to 
Mulkarth, *tUn Baal of Tvre,' in the month 
Perititw (Joseph. Aut. Jatl. viii. 9, .sect. .3), and all¬ 
ot her to Ashtoretli called' the l>rund'/eiv%tM Lnoian, 
Ih Dea seoL, 111}, aio especially nt»ticed. 

Anciently it was not con-idevcu light to ci-oct 
statues to the gods in tlicir tcm|*ies; hue the 
praclicQ was Co i'm)i'o-.onC tliom byctHiieal pillars of 
stone 01 ' wood (Tuoit. Kitt. ii. 3). Two terrible 
litf'-v pavticulariy chanictorwcsl the reiigioii—human 
siU'i'ineo ami loligimis pioAtiution. A divine 
firiginal was fouml for the former of these, El 
having in. a time of great daiiger immolated liin 
only siiti upon an altar to avert the c\ tl wliercwitli 
the land wils ciircaCened. Henceforth siiidi sacri- 
licen wevc fv«»\ time to time oirore*! l>y tlve state 
when great <li^a 1 tcrH seemed imjiendhig, and tn- 
dividncils appeiiNed the divine anger iigiiinst them- 
.«e!vo.s hy the nlleving of then- chihtren. At 
Carthage, n'c are told (JMoil. Sic. x.x. 14), jiii image 
of HI, luade of metal, was Ucatod to a glow hy a 
lire kindled within it, and the victims, depo.sltcil 
hy their [larcnts in its ariim, thence rolkul into the 
liciy Jaji hidow, Pir.st-horji, and especially only 
sous, or virgin ilaiigliters, were deemcil peculiarly 
accept.ahle co tlio divlniticN. The godhead, it w'ae 
thought, ileiiimidcd the hulicst and mo.st costly 
giit.s pos-silile I .and this iilo.a, which lav at tlie root 
of the child-sacrilice, may lie legardml as also ex- 
}i1iiiiiing the pro.stitiiciiui of virgins in tlie temples 
and groves of the ‘Queen of Heaven,’which was 
cert.ainly an estalilislied ciisLom ( Luc. De Dcu Syrtt, 
sort. Ij; Eiiseh. 17/. iJon.-ilnut. Mtnf. iii. u.i, sect. 3). 
The institution of the (ialli enrried out the Hiune 
idea, and added a linal ilcgnniatioii to a system 
otherwise .sniliciciitly revolting. 

uml l/ii'cutiuiis. —Two inventions 
cminonted witli uiaiiiifiu'tiires were e.s|)t‘ciall,v 
cl.aimod hy the Phieiiiciaiis—tlie invention of glass, 
ami the discovery of tl»e ))urple dye. (41ass is wiid 
to iiiive been discovered accidently on the Plioniician 
coiv-t (sec CVIjAss}; imt as the Egyptians had 
inanufacluvett glas^i for many ct‘ntm’ie.s heforc the 
Plia'iiiciaiH occupied the MeiUtcrnanenn coast, niul 
as tliore wa« a very early tiade between Plminiain 
and l'jgy|)b, it is iiiu-t pi ohulila that the Plncnician-s 


horiowed tlioir glas's-niftking from the Egyptiaii.s. 
What was special to Plmniicia i?i respect ol gln.ss 
was the o.\celleiit ouiility of tlie siliceous siiud 
near Sidoii ami in tlie Baj" of Aci'c. Tlieir glass 
was of three kinds, traii-spareiit cidourle.ss glass, 
translucent cohmrtsi glass, and opaipio colouvctl 
glna:;, hciircely distiiigniHliivIdo from poicolain. 
Tlio lirat they use*! ohkdly for mirrors (I’lin. 

K€U. xxxvi. 2U); the secoml for heads, fur iuii- 
tatjoii.s of gems, and for liottlcs, jugs, vases, and 
anipliiuu', wliluli arc often of extraonlinary heaiity. 
Opaline gla-s was employed in statues ami .statu¬ 
ettes. Tlie Pluriiiciaii inirplc dye was derivcil, jn'in- 
eipallyifiioteiitiirly, from twoshcll-ll-sh whicli weie 
ahiindaiit ill the EasLcrn Meditornuieiin, the J/aaiM: 
Irnnculus and Pioin these, hy 

careful treatment, a number of tints, varying from 
blue, through violet and ]tnr]do, to crinisou anil lose, 
were procluced, and, hy difi'ereiit procasses, veiulei'cd 
at once hriiliaiitaud iioumineiit. With LliC inirplo- 
dye maiiufiLetiii'c was closely eomieided the inan'i- 
fav-tmeof textile fahvics, wherein tlie PUu'mciiuis 
ajipcar to have e.vceUed. ‘Wliitc wool' from 
Syria (Ezek, .\xvii. 18) and Amhiii (ihhl. vor. 21), 
llax from Egypt, mid silk fnnn Persia furnished 
the materinlfi w'liicli were worked into wtiitls of excel- 
lent ipinlity by the Tyrian niul Sidouinn tvrtisaiih, 
who, partly by the hriiliancy of llitdr dyo«, partly by 
(heir ukiirin embroidery, obtained for tlioso stidls 
a precedence over the ])i’oilucts of the looni-s of 
Egypt ami liabylon. Pliumieia also manufacturofl 
on a large scale all maniiej' of liouaeliold ntenbils 
ami implements, partly in ulay, partly in metal, 
together with orimmen’ts of various kinds, for the 
purnoses of the e.vport trade wliich she ciii'i'led on 
witi) hiirharuiis anil siumi-eivilised countries. 

Ntm{i(itio)i, Trade, and Culorks. — The Pliiuui- 
Clans a|>pcar as navigators in tlie earUoHt Ui'eclc 
(Horn. OU. .vv. 41i)-484 ), and in some of the earliest 
Hebrew (2 Cliron. ii. IB) notices. They were 
icgnitlcil as familiar with tlie sua in Limes niiterior 
to the Trojan wav (Herod, j. 1). At lirst^ no 
doubt, their navigation wa-s timid and canLious, 
But after a time they became boldoi'. Tliey sailed 
direct from headland to headland, ami fium their 
own coast to Cyprus, a distanco of 7b miles i they 
coiitiiiiicd their voyngo.s during the nlgliL, and after 
a while ftilventnved themsiilves in viic o\>en sea, 
diiCtiliiig theh* eouisc by the Pohu' star, which they 
found to mark approximaloly the ti ne north iu the 
«eas to whicli they hiul access, 'Tlieir ships, though 
wiiall, according to <mr ulcus, were well luiiU, and 
admimhly (Uted up and arranged (Xeu, CZi’cmicDm 
sect. H). I'or trading innposes lliev omjiloyed shijis 
of u hnm»l, round make (yaDXoi), buc in war llicy 
used galleys i>f a considcnilile length, 'vliich wuro 
oidiiinVily uiijiellcd by onrs, the I'owei's sitting on a 
level, or else in two ranks, one above tlie oLlmr, or 
eoiiictimcs in three. Tiio cariie.'it ro)U'oseiJtations 
of Pluuuiciaii ves'-ds which have come down to iis 
are in the sciiiptuics of >Sargon and Seiuiachcrih 
{circa 700 U.C.); those of tlio latter showing a 
douhio tier of rowem. Tlio crews of these vessels 
do not ajipcui' to o.xct'cd tlie nnniber of twenty-lire ; 
hut the Plnuiiiciau war-galleys in thu licet of 
Aor.\os (4S0 li.c:.) carried a crew of ‘200 sailor.s, 
hixsides thirty nicii-at-aniis ( Horoil. vii. 184). 
Pluiiiiiciaii trade was in part a land trade con¬ 
ducted by travelling companies of nioieliaiU,s, in 
part a trallic bysco. Of the land trade tlie lie.'it 
account whicli we possess is that given in tlie 27th 
chapter of EKokicl (verses 13-24), by which it 
appears that this trallic extended over the greater 
narb of western Asia, including northern Syria, 
Kyrux of Damascus, tlie laud of Israel, Arabia, 
Me.so|i«tnmia, As-^jria, Babylonia, (laits of 
Armenia, and much of central A.**!!! Hfinor. 
Noitliern Syria fimiished the PlRuniciiiu meictiniits 
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with bid: (iiiohahly cottonh fiHil ^vitU embroWevy 
aiul iirccious stonoft. i^yria of Datim^cusi gave the 
‘ \yiiiG of Helbon’ anil ‘ white wool.’ laiael sttji- 
plieil corn of n HUperior quality, calletl ‘com of 
Jliiniith,’ logetlicr witli jitinnaffy an uiihDona sub- 
stance, honey, liatm, mill oil. Arabia |iiovulecl 
sjiices, as cus.sia, and oaliinms or aruniatie .seed, to¬ 
gether with fiaukluceuic, aiul perhajm ciiuuuiuiii 
and lailaiin/n. Hho also sniinlied nooJ ami gouts’ 
hair, cloths for chariots, gold, wmiglit-iroii, ami 
precious stones, together with i\’ory ami clMiny, 
which she inobably inijiditcd from Abyssinia. 
r)!il)ylonia ami ^kssyria funiisliuii wranpings of 
blue, cinbioidercil Work, anti che.st.s of rich apiiarel. 
Upiitiv Mesopcitaiuio. pavtooU in this tratUe. CouLtal 
Asia Minor, the liome of Tubal ami Me.shccli, siip- 
ilied slaves aiul vessels of hras.s. Aiinenia gave 
Mirses ami iiiule.s of a suiieiior quatity. There may 
have heen sonic further bind trallic M'itb Egypt, 
since tlie I’lKuniciiuis had a settlement at ^leiiipiiis 
(Herod, ii, 112), witli Persia for silk, and with 
Central Africa for Klavu.s ami akins. 

Hut tlie laud trade of Phoiiiioia, extensive as we 
have sho^vn it to have been, was cclip'eil l»y its 
maritime coiiimerce. Tlio Plurnic-ians had, in the 
early times, the command of the cntii-o Alediter- 
raiioau, of the Propontis, and of tlie Euxiiie. They 
traded largely with the Gieeks (Herod, i. 1) ami 
Nvith tluj natives of almost the entire coa-st tract 
heeweon Colchis ami the Pillars of lloicnles. It was 
in ouniioctiou with tins maritime tmde that they 
sent out the great hulk of their colonies. Cypnis 
seeins to have boon lirst oecui>ic<i, then Cilicia, 
Lycia, Uliodes, Crote, ivnd the Cyclades and Spor- 
acles. P'roni these islands the advance was easy to 
timsQ of thu Novthcvu -Kgc-au, Lemnos, Iiulwos, 
Tliasos, and Samothrace. Then the coast of Tliraoe 
was colonised, the Piopoutis was entered,and afew 
settlenieiits were perhaps made on the southern coast 
of tlio Uluck Sea. In tlie opposite direction an 
nili'ance was made from Crete and Cytlicra towmils 
the west. The ahoves of Sicily were occupied, lo- 
gothcr •with tho littoral islands and the opptvsita 
shores of Africa. ^ Utiua, the rust African colony, 
was followed quieUly by Hippo Zaritis, llipim 
Itcgiiis, Iladrumctiim, Leptis ^Injor, Leptis Minor, 
Tliapwiis, and ultimately by Cartlinge. Tim 
Balearic Islands and tho southern partu of Sardinia 
u'crc soon aftenvanlsacciipicd, aiKi lionllysoiithoric 
Spain and the western coast of Afiica, os far as 
Cape Nun, opposite the Canary Islamk lint 
Vhcuiiieiau trade far outran I'htcnician colon¬ 
isation. Prom Tavtes.<ius in Spain, outside the 
Htmitfi, the Atlantic and Day of Biscay Were 
explored, a trade with Cornwall ami tho Scilly 
Inlands was established, ami the Baltic po.«t.sibly 
was eiitovcd in the Hcarch for ninbcr. Ninth- 
western Europe w.ib Iniil under contribution to 
increase the wealth of tlie .small group of statc-s ou 
tlie Syrian coast; and at tho oaine time from 
Llxns, and later from Carthage, western Africa 
w/is visiteil, and ,a tlnmb commerce established 
with the natives of Hic parts about the Senegal 
and liambia. Towards the east, moreover, 
Plumiicia at one biinc held >a share in the trade 
of the Bed Sea (1 Kings, i.v. 20-28), sent lier ships 
into the Indian Ocean, and perhaps pushed her 
comincrco os fai' ns Malabar and Ceylon. As a 
general rule, she iinpoited raw materiiils, and ex¬ 
ported manufactured articles; but there wero 
cxcc])tiuns to tbi.s rule ; and, to some extent, she 
einidoyed lieinelf in a carrying trade, being the 
negotiator between the east luut west, intiudnciug 
into Greece the liulslied uroductiuiis of £g>'ptaiid 
Assyria, of Babylon ami HiiuUistaii, while .*»he con¬ 
veyed to those countrie.s Greek pnfcteiy' and Greek 
woiJcs of art, Groclc wirjc, niiil Greek iniisicnl in¬ 
struments, 


Ari (tud Lifei-wiurc.—Pbu'uiciiui art is wanting 
in uiiginality, but it is nob wilhout a certnin 
ainoiiut of nieiit. In the earlier times Egypt ami 
A^syl•ia, in the later Gretcic, furni=lie(l the 
: * iiiolive.s,‘at oiicu of tlic urchitectuie, and of tin- 
decorative art of the country. Mnssiveiie'.s, Imavi- 
iiesH, and a sjuu-jug use of oinament chni’aclerist' 
the aicliitecturc, nv, nt any rate, its extant remain'', 
whicli ni« chielly ualk, toiidw, and oepulcliial 
inunuiiiciits. The walls of Aradiis nnd Suluii iire 
built of blocks ahnost equal in size to tho.>e of the 
pyimidd^. Eyramidal foniis occur in tlio i:C)uilcbral 
inoiiiiments, tlioiigh simple i>ymiiiids were not 
allected. No considemble leiiiaiiis (if any tetii|dt' 
or palace have as yet hvcu found, ami it is doubted 
whether the su-callcd temples weie not lallior 
Niiiall xliiines or cells ptneed wiLliiit n periboliis, 
ndomed with trees, founlaiiis, walks, colonnade..,, 
and cloisters. .Such a sliriiie still exists near 
Auiiitli(Mai«Lliut,), luul is known as the ‘ Maabed,’ 
or ‘ Tciiijdo.' It stands in tlic middle of an exea- 
vatesl court, and riM.‘.s to the height (vf 27 feet, fk 
only oi'iiamciils are a cornice and .siiiug-conr&c 
(llciian, Mm/o/i de Phinktc, pp. (52 68). An 
ercetum of moie iiretcJision nml cons'idcrftbly 
gicaler merit, .sitimted jicar llio same place, boars 
the name of nufj/unil, 'f<]iimtlG,' nml iinicli 
ndinirod by sonic miKtoins. JJ, Ueiiun calls it 
‘a ical mestovjilecc in respect of inojimtion, of 
clcgaiico, and ef jmijcsty' (<///(/. i'. 72). It if*, 
however, no moie than 82 feet In lieiglit, nnd, 
tlioULdi in gooil taste, ini)dies but little arcliitcc- 
tural skill—much less nnv giandcur of conceptwii. 
The tuMibs ntlAcbcd to tlie monuments aic tfC]>ul- 
cliinl cliunibeix of .«omc but wUlinnt ornament. 
They genmnUy contain either niches for the reccii- 
tion of Corpses or Harropbitgi, The sHicopbagi iiio 
ill sonic cases of a liigldv onmniental cliiuactcr, 
having elaboiute reliefs hutli on Llicir sides and 
eniK Two fouml by (icuuial Ccsnola in Gypriis, 
ami one discovcreil near Siilcn, are especially in tci- 
eating. The roliefs on tliei>e tombs are decidedly 
superiov to the alatuary, which is \'\\d<i, c<uv''hc, a«id 
waiitlug IhiUi in tone and elegance. IMiauilciau 
art ciilmiii(itc.s in llie embasaed metal x>at<)raMviiic]i. 
have been fouiul in so many idaces, Koniotimeswitli 
I’lia-iiiciaii inscriptions, nml nlwavs in an luiniislnlw* 
able Plia-niciau .style (I’errot and I'liijiiez, Huicii’c 
dti i'Arf. dims I'Antirndt^, roj. iii. pp. 7i70-r«5; 
Eng. traus. 2voWi. 1886). Tho ^epvesuutatiuus ou 
tliCf'C patera* liave abundant life and spirit. 

The subject of PliuuiiciaTi literature iutioduce.s 
us to tho vexed qnostion of the iiiigin of the 
Pliuwdan alphabet, and the arnoni/t of eredit due 
to the (loople fur invcutiiig it. The lime is long 
past for eclioiiig the opinion of tiie Urucka, and 
vcgftiding the I’hicuicians as the oviginal inveutnis 
of Icltei'u. The liieroglyphical wi-iting of the 
Egyptians, sovcrul of iho cuneifoun syllabariCH, 
and the sciipb of tlic IllLtileK are all of llieni 
iniicli mure ancient than the carlic.st rlimniciaii 
writing, AJid in list have been more or known 
to llio Plio.'iiiciaim before they hit inioii tlieir own 
system. Their alphabet, no ilonlit, like idl utliens 
of which we hnve any knowledge, originated in a 
picture-writing, but wliother tlioir cliaiaoleis wero 
iiiodilicatiuiis of tho Egyptian, or of the Hiltite, or 
of the Cyi'riofc, or weie abbreviated forms of a 
picture-writing peculiar to theuiselves, will prnb- 
alily never he fiettled, (For tho view that tlio 
Phiiininiun letters ate derived from the E'gyptiau 
liier«glytdiic.s, see Ai.piiauK'i', Ynl. I. pp, 185-188, 
where 'tlio forma of the Phauiiciaii letiei-s are 
Miown.) The only merit wliieh they can claim, 
oa Invciitora or unpiuvers of wiitingi is that 
of aimplificalion. Tliey discarded the siuplirs 
signs with whioji other'nations had encumbered 
thciiiHclves, as dotenuiiialives, ideographs, and the 
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like;; tliey chftiactci’ a s>ingle 

tk-Iiiiitc iiiticiilalion, and t« each ftrlienlalicm a 
hingic iluliiiitc clinrautcr, Tliny th«» got rid of tjie 
itiiiiieiise iiiwltiplieitv of ourliur sy«le»is, auo mi- 
ViMitnd ixij iiljilmliet tlio vatiio of Avliich wftS so 
tiati'-condant iliat if, liu> iiiaiiilaineil itself ever 
siiiee, iiiid among oivili-eil nations Ws sn^xei-tiewwl 
tjvov.v (itlivr, having only icceivcci ceitain slight 
iiKnlilication,''. Tlieir alpiialtat was inveute'l hy I 
tlie Pliojiiioi-’ins foi Inif’iuc.ss imrj'o-'es, which re- j 
rjiiiioil (iGsnutcli ; ainl it wa»i eiojkloyuil aljaost I 

viliully tin t)\\aim;-4?. vxntil «. eo»ii>avatively I 

hitc date. Tim I’lia-iiiciiins pioper, so long a.s they 
leiiniiiirt)] a iiixciii]i, scarcely {«>.sscssetl luiythiiig 
that wo slniulil call a litevatiiie. They eini»loyefl 
writing for .'<liortr inscriptions on votive oirerin^Sj on 
Uiu\ha, ami ou coiiiH, fir curb vecovils of the history 
ni ihcir cnmitvy, or nitlicv of llieir seveial tiwna, 
and no douht Jor coiiiinercial trarisaeth)ii<4, hut 
Uiey feoai'ccly wrote hooka or imlnl^«l in what we 
nmicrstainl 1*y tlie mb of coainosUion. One work 
on a pliiidiopliic subject (the atomic thmiry) is 
assigned to Mnelms, a ■Skloiiian (Posul. ap. Stnih, 
xvii, 2, sect. 22 h aiul one on religion, or lathC’on 
eosjiiog.iny, alnLO-Ht covtainly ajmery^ihul, to '>aii- 
elmniatlion, a IJcrytiaii. Hub otherwise PlMetiieiiui 
literature lieloiigs, not to Asia, hut to Afrina. Tlie 
fi'ikgiiient of the VcripUis of Haiitio ('i-v.), whicli hfts 
conic down to us iu a Greek dress, .shows that the 
Liliy-l’lia'iiiciand at any lato eoiihl write Interest- 
ing'ljookH of travels; niul the Latin writers sneak 
highly of Ilioinpi'al, Mayo, Hainilcav, and others, 
who liad conumscd valiinole works upon tlie history, 
geography, mid ‘origiiies ’ of Afiiea, and also n|Hin 
practical ayricuUme (.Sallust. /». J. -sect. 17; f'Ic. l)c 
Omt. i. nsj Ainm, Maic. xxii. 15; SoHn. 
seel. 34-), 

Origin ami /Jislori/.—Two accounts have come 
down to ufi of the criyhi of the Pluenicians. 
Accnnliiig to Herodotus, Straho, pliny, and otliers, 
they dwelt anciently on the ^i•ole.“ of the Persian 
Gulf (lirythia-an Sea), whence they ciu-scd hy 
land Cn Syria, and settled on tUo emrst of the 
Mcilitcrrmieaij. Herodotus (vii. HO) declares this 
tu lie their own account of tlieinsolvcs, and Stralio 
says time there xvas a similar tradition among the 
uiliahitnntH of tliu gulf, who allowed, in jiroof »f ,it, 
Phceiiician temples on feoine of tlie hlanas. Justin, 
1)11 the contrary, in liis epitonicof Trogns Pompfiiis, 
declares tliat they wore driven out «f their country 
hy an oiu tliqmiko, and piisseil to the Mediteitaiieah 
fioni the ‘Syrian lake,’ or Dead Sea. This latter 
ver.-ion of the atory lias 1>ccn eonneetcil hy some 
with the de.strucLiun of the Cities* of the Plain 
lecordcd in Gcuesiy, AVhichever ju-comit he pro- 
ferretl, it would sceiii tJiiit tlie Plneiiieiaim lOgavded 
tlicinselv'cs as iiiiinigrnints into thoir country, and 
not (like most ancient luilioiis) as ahoiigiiiaK 
The seLtlemcnts nium the Meditorraiiean coast 
were no douht mailc h.v degrees, and the eettlei's 
at dillei'oiit places weie, from tlie tifst, intleuendenb 
of each other, Among the earliest of the sites 
oc(!n])ied were those of .Sidun, ,\r)«n, Aradns, and 
Shiiynv (Gen. x. 15-lH). Tyre wa-i nut settled till ' 
coiisiderahly later, uiid Tripulis, wuh a colony from 
Tyre, Sidon, mid Aiadus. Gehnl, Akko (Acre), 
ileiytns (lleyioiit), mid SuiejUa are nientioned, 
togetlier with Tyre, in Egyptian iii.scriptious of Die j 
l4th cuiitmy n.c. (Vu'*:cOi<f.s uf the Puif, vol. ii, pp. ' 
no, HI); and it wijuUl seeni that from ahont InOO 
In IJtIt) Plio-'iiieia iinist have heen a dependency of 
Dot on the decline of Egypt under the 
tweiitietli ilyilasty the llonrisliing time of I’lioenieia 
hoguii. Sulon especially grew to gicatiiess, oiul 
hecaiiui known as ‘Greiit .Sidtm ' (Josh. xi. 8; xLx. 
28). Under lier liegeiiioiiy Akko, Aclizih, and 
Aiilick Were able to ]e,siht the cuiiQuering I&rnelit-es 
(Juilges, i. 31). .She even at this time pushed her 


land doiiiinioti as far as Dan or Laisli, on the head. 
waters of the Jonlaii xvili. 7, 8)- Hev vessels 
traversed the Meiliteniiiioan, and she became 
known to the (freelcs as the chief comniercinl 

1 lower ill the world, iind ns eminent in various 
iranchcs of industry. At tlie siunc time she began 
tliat systeiu of coluuisatioii which Tyre afterwards 
puiaucd witli no iinicli success. Her emigrants 
occupied CUiuiii and otlier places in Cyprus, the 
-•Kgeaii Islands, Malta, Uticn, and otiicr sites on 
the North African coast, together with many 
imiuts ill Sicily. She also eudeavoured to extend 
her iiillueiice into PljilUtia, and, after colonizing 
Dor (Scyhix, Pcriiiliis, sect. 104), imide wav on 
Ascalon, Here, liowever, she leceii’ed a reliiill'. 
The PliUistiiies under ^^scalon attacked her hy 
land, and so nresKcd the .siege that the bulk iif tho 
citizew^i lletl fiom the town liy sea, and took refuge 
at Tyre (Justin, xviii. 3), wliicli may thus liave 
acipiired her pvc-umincncy. Certainly in the 
second period of Plnenicimi history (1252 to 877 
ii.c.) Tyre rather than .Sidon takes the lead. The 
Tyiian colonie-s of Tlift-sos, Abdera in Thrace, 
Pronectiis in Pithynin, Gades, filalaca, Sexti, 
Cmtcia, Ilelon, and a .second Abdera in Spain, 
Cmalis in .Sanlinia, Hadninietum, ami the le.sser 
Lo|itis ill XorUi Africa, T'ingis and Li.xus on tl)c 
West African coaac arc founded. Tim new J udiean 
kingdom established by Saul and ruled l>y Divvid 
(wcrt 1050) finds Hirati) (Hirflm) of Tyre a power- 
iiil neighbour, and entos into fricniUy volabions witli 
him. The friondshij) continues under Solomon, 
and liotli the Hebrew and tiieTyriiin annids [Dins, 
Er. 2: Meunml. Fr. 1) mention the coniiiiunica. 
tlcns whicli took place between tlieni. Hiram gave 
Solomon tiinlicr, and lent liim woi'lcmen for both 
his palace and temple, receiving in jeturn large 
annual payments in corn, wine, and oil, ami 
ultimately ohtaiuing a cessioji of territory (Ualml), 
which, however, lioilhl not nincli value (1 Kings, 


ix. 20; H). Hirmn reigned forty threo yoarn, 
and greiitly heantUiod mul iinproi’ed Ids capital, 
which he enlarged by substructions and by nniting 
to it a .sepamte Island, besides adorning it witli 
now temples, and probably witli a now palace. 
He is thought to liave also sent an expedition to 
Africa, and reduced the people of Utica to subjec¬ 
tion. His dynasty is tlms given by Menamlov: 
Hiram i-eigned forty-three J’ears, from about 080 to 
y.lO. Ifaleazar, his son, who succeeded him, roigiiecl 
soycn yeai-s, from C3fi to 92f). Abil-Ast.artus, 
Hiram's grandson, tlieii sncoeedeil, mid reigned 
nine yearn, from 029 to 020. when ho was mniilered 
by four of liis fostev-brothor.*4, tlie oldest of wliom 
took the throne, and reigned twelve years, from 
920 to 908. He Was succeeded bj’ a momircli of 
the ancient stock, Astuvtus, who also reigned 
twelve ye.ai-», from 90S to 898. Ascryimis, a 
Imitlicr of Astartus, tlien inouiited the throne, and 
roigiied nine yeai.s, from 898 to 887, when bo was 
mnidorod hy another brother, Phclos, ivlio, after ii 
rcigti of cigiib inoiitlis, was iu his turn niuiderod hy 
Itliolial, priast of Ashtorebh, wJio lield the tlirmie 
for tliirty-two years, fi um 887 to 855, I timbal 
appeals us Eth-baul, and is called king of Sidon 
(1 Kuigs, xvi. 31), since lie piobably reigned over 
both cities. He gave his daughter, Jezebel, iu 
niarringe to Alnil), mid was tluis the nieciiis of 
iiiti-oducing the Baal woiship among the Israelites. 
Thu fouudatiou of Butvyn on the Byrian const, 
north of Gebal, and tlie eoloni.s;ition of Aiiza in 
Numidia are nesigiied to him. He was succeeded 
hy_ Ills son, Badezor, udio reigned six years, from 
855 to 849, ftud then gave place to his son, Mattau, 
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will) reigned nine, ov more jn-obalily tweiiLy-iiiiie 
yearn, fiom S40 to SQO, Afc Itis death tins cnwii 
fell to his son, Pygnialiuii, a Li»y of eight or nine 
years old. A dlsimtc, liowcver, aionc alamt llic 
sucee.ssion between Pygmalion and liis uncle, 
yicliai'bas (manied to J^vgiimlioii h sbter illis.sa «r 
Jlido), ami the result M'as yieharlias’ innrdor, and 
the lliglit of Elinsa to the North African coast, 
whei'o slie founded Cartilage, S14. 

A foreign oiiciiiy liegiiii to threaten Plia-niciain 
the reign of Itliobal. Earlier Asiatic inoiiaieh^, 
ns Clicilorlaoiiier and Tiglatli-jiileser L, had made 
no iiennanenb iiiipi'e.s.Hion on the Syrian region; 
bub from tlio time of Asslmi'-nnzif-pal (883-«6oj 
Assyria began a .seric.s of attacks «{«om nil the trilics 
ami nations in these iiart.s, which rcsnltcd in Ihcir 
snhjiigation and snlnnission to the Assyrian yoke. 
A.sslmr-iiazii'-]nil, ahont 877, was the fnst to 
etms the Enijhratcs, enter the Oiontes vaflej', and 
commence tlie coiujue-it of the Syrian tvihe-s. Ifc 
received tribute from the Phui'nii-ian oibies of 
Arndiis, Gebal, Sidon, and Tyre. His son, Shal* 
iniuieser II., com)ilet(n.l the vedaeiioir of PhOiiiida, 
defeating JlatLan-Uaal of Arndiis, and comiielllng 
the other monarcli.s to a lixed nystcin of tiilmle. 
The relations between Assyria and her vas-sal then 
continued jicaceful for ahemt a century (840-740). 
.{Issyiia encouragod tlie Phwm’cian larnl tradie, 
ai\d the Plioinietans gladly paid their tribute 
and tlioir liuiiiavu in return for the prutection 
nllbided them. Ilut about 740 n new policy was 
adoijted. Tiglatii-pilesev II. was aa active oiwl 
cntoi'pi'isiiig prince, who energetically applied liini- 
Holf to tlie consolidation ami ntiilicatioii of tlie 
einpive, Hw began the process in novtivcvw Syria, 
rearranging the population in the vaiious towns, 
talcing from senne, and giving to others, adding 
in infisb places an Assyrian element, appointing 
Assyrian govornura, auu reqiiiriiig of the inhabit- 
ante ‘ the porfornianceof service like the As.syrlans ’ 
[Eponym C'<ino)i, p. 120, line 28). Among the 
places tliiw ticated between 740 and 798 wore 
tho Phccniciaii cities of Bfniyra and Arka. 'J'lio 
result was a general awakemngof dwtinut wnowg 
tho Phceniciaii poimlallons. Siuiyra ami Arka 
revolted in 720, in conjunction with Hamath, 
Arpad, Dumasens. and Sivinaviiv (ibUl. p. 120, lines 
,93-93). Tyre took the alarm even earlier, thnlcr 
Luliyn, or Eliihens, she built hersulf up a great 
power, extending nor swav over Sidon, Akkn, 
Eedippa, Snrepta, Ilosah, ^fnhalliba, &c., and at 
the same time seeking to bnng nmlei' her yoke the 
distant island of Cyprus. These movements pro¬ 
voked Assyria to action. About 727 Shalman¬ 
eser IV., the successor of Tiglatli-pileser II., made 
an attempt to crusli Eliilieus from the land eide. 
Ilaftleil in this, ho succeeded in detaching from the 
Tyrian allianca a nuinhur of tlie minor rhicnician 
towiiH, and with the help of their fleets n.<iSRiilte<l 
the i-Hland Tyre hy sea. But the Tyrians defeated 
his attack', and he rvas compelled to withdraw and 
seek to force tliein to a suiTcnder I>y cutting off 
their supplies of water (Meiiand. Ap. Jo,Heph. A.J, 
ix. 14, sect. 2). But they withstoorl him for five 
years, at the end of which the Assyrian monarch 
lost Iris tlivone hy a revolution (722), ami Tyro 
was for many venrs unmolested. At la.st, how¬ 
ever, Sennacherib (com 7(ri) felt strong enough to 
renew the attack, and, liaving nirited against Tyre 
most of the other southern Plitcniciaii chics, drove 
Elulonia from his throne, and forced him ito take 
refuge in Cyprus. A tram|iri) period then .set in, 
inil only to be followed ny farther rev’olts and 
sniijiigations. In 080 Abd-Melkorth, king of 
Sidon, revolted against Esav-haddon, and was cap- 
tuved and slain. Eidifc years labor, in 072, Baal, 
l<ing of Tyre, who had talreu tlie place of AM- 
Meilinvbh, joined Tirhakali against his suzerain 


(Eponym Cunon, p. 142, lines 12, 13), ami wits 
.'-eveiely punlslied (ihid.' \)\>. M-l, 145); amL about 
045 Hosah and Akku both revolted ngaiunt 
Ar-sur-hani-pal, the .sou of Esiir-liiiihlun, aiulweic j 
attiickml, eoiiniieicd, and luirrislied with utter I 
de-stmctioii. The Assyrian period, which hegaii 
so fairly in the Ptli century, tertuiiiaLed in tlio 7tli j 
in a series of icvoit*;, Bioge.'. and iinussacrc’. I 

The Assyriau power came prauticnlly to an , 
end about C30, and I’liaJiicia found liei.self once 
iiioi'e iiidcpciidciU. Tyre ngiiiii sprang into iiotice, 
occupying the foicumst pi,ice, and cstablibbiiig a 
hegeiuoiiy over the oilier cities (Ezek. xxvii. 8-11). 
But this pr«i>perity ami glniy weie short-lived. 
Within it brief space ITio.'iiicia, and Syria gener¬ 
ally, became u lioiie of contuntioii beLween Egypt 
and Italiylon, tlie two iioweiB wbicli made tlie 
enrlicHt efforts to profit by A.'-syiiii's fall. i''iir,t 
Egypt, under Nceo (lidS), iici‘iipii;i( tlie tcjiitoiy, 
and then Itabybin, under Nebuclindnez/ar (tid.)), 
seizeil it. Tyre leccivcd a grievous blow at the 
bands of this latter prince, wlm, after a siege of 
tUirtcen years, forcetl the islamL city to submit 
to him. I’lui'iiicia rcniLiiued a JJabyloniau clc- 
»cndeiit-y from 585 lo 538, when Cyrus took 
lahylon, ilesuite tlie elliivU of the Egyptians to 
make tliciii<.vtve.s mnsteis of it. A fvagniunt of 
Afeiinnder gives the iutevnai history of TVio dining 
this iutcrval. Nebadiailnczzai>i uppimeut, it 
apiieais, was a sccojxl Itlioliiil, who reigned from 
amiut 597 to 573. He was succeeded by hj.s 
son, Ikval II., who held the tlivoiiu for ten years, 
froni 579 to 503. A revolution then took ])lace, 
kings being rcpluccil by ‘judges,’ olliceis of an 
inferior statiw. Of these, Eenilnial reigned for 
two montliR, Chclbes for ten, and Ahbariis for 
three. The oiiioe was tliuji divided, as at Curthngc, 
between two, and Mytgon and GciaafurtUK liold it 
for six years (n()2-55'u). But now iiiiuthur iiitei’Tial 
Htingglc took |)luco, and tlic niunaichy was icstored 
in tlie nersou of a certain Merbal, who wa.s sent £oi 
from Itahylon, n de.'^cundanC of tho nneieiit kings. 
This prince reig'ned four yeai-s from 558 to 552, 
and waa snccecdvd by bis sou, Uirani II., who Und 
a reign of twenty years, from 552 to 532. It 
was ill tliU king’s leign tbattlie Balivhmiaii eiii|)lrti 
canto tw ait omi, ntid BUtvnicia lian nuother bviet 
interval of IndcjHmdeneo (538 to 5‘27]. 

The Balivbmian was followed hy tho rersian 
period, wbicli lasteil ivonv 527 till 833. Pho'- 
nicia .submitted to Camby.ie.s without a stniggio, 
ami became an integral portion of tlie I’er.siaii eiu- 

I iirc. In the arrangement of the mcvvinccs she 
icld H place in tlic fifth satrapy, which was com¬ 
posed of Syria, Pliumicia, Palestine, and Dypriia. 
Site was allowed, however, to keep licv native 
kiiig.s, ami lo organise for internal pni-po.sas a 
native goverinueiit. Tyro, Sidon, and Aiadua 
uniletl tneiusclves by federu) ticR, and sent reiue- 
sentalives to a common cimiieil. which met at Tri- 
polifi. All e.vceUeHtuii(lei-iitanduig was for some time 
niajutnined iietwecu the suzoYaiii pusver and her 
feudatory, which zealously supported Periia in iier 
various iiiarithnc waia, fiirmhig tlic main cleiiiciit 
of iicr naval .strengtit. It was I'huftiiicia which 
cvHfilied the Ionian i evolt n t Lade (496), which caused 
tlie failure of tlic Atlieniaii expedibion.s to Egypt 
(4C0-455), and wbicii enabled Persia to extort front 
the Eaccdseinoiiitins the peace of Ant«lcida.s { 387 )■ 

A curious feature of tliis luiriod was the nitiiuncy 
and fricndsJiin eslalilished lietween Pinenieia and 
Athena, whieli, feeling tlmb its nower of coiling 
with Sparta depended greatly^ on tlie support ol the 
Pliutnician fleet, gave execptiotial privilege-s to the 
Plwcniciaii peojile and states. Plicenician.s were 
allowed to settle in Attica, particularly at Plialemm 
and the Pirania, to erect tombs there, and have 
their own places of worship, while ultimately 
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(alioiit 37t>) the lulalioii of yj/wew/rt was entered 
into lj»a\veuu Stmto, kin;? of Sidciii, and tlie Atliuu- 
iaij ]pn''iik;, Towards tbe kitev of the I’ornimi 
Vvvioil, liPivvavor, tin* nlli'trimuie of riiuaiiciii began 
tu waver. Eviigonts of JSalfttnis, wlion in _rev«lt 
3fuu*iJioii, is tliouglit to liave ubtaiiied n 
teitiiiu aiuoiiiit of I'li'oiiician ain>|ion (Keiirick, 
VlnLiinUi, |). 4U5). Ill tlie ‘ War of tiieSiitiuiw't3l56) 
tlio defection of I’inunicia from the J’cjsian cause is 
svrtiiiii- Latcroii tin* great PJiieiitcinti rev’olt. 
Hiieouragcil by tlic Miccef-'^ful stamlw hiehXcetauebo 
liiid nnvle siyaiuat tJviUus, TemiCH, king of Hiduu— 
|iiiiL.'ibI,v tlie Taliiiit of tiie Shlonian intjcnjdiims— 
liii-cil (ill yol J the stainlfiid of rebelHoii. All the 
iitlior I'itios joined liiin. -Uliance was imidu with 
Lgyi'C : tiic* Persian giuri^ons in Plneiiioia weie 
iiiu'-'iivied, Llie royal jiiivk was jdiuidcred, and tlic 
HtoR*.' laid ii)) fur the Pel sian cavalry weiedcstioyed 
(I»jod. Hie, xvi. 41, f-ect. o). Tlie llr.staltciii|it which 
IV-isia inailc to flush tlie rebellion failed; but 
in 34 j Oclni*> himself invaded l*humicia with an 
anijy of 3d0.U0(j men, ami Tenues, regauUng re»i'*t- 
anou iioiiek'.'i', .submitted, ami received the 
lVi>iaii» wittnn the wallK. Jlnt the inliabitanls 
i^mioialljV vufn.sed to submit. Slmtting thcnmelves 
uj. witluii tlieir luniscs, logetliur with tlicirvvives 
mill fliUdien, they iipidied Che loioh to tltcir 
ilwetlinx', atnl lighted iqi a general conllagiation. 
Forty tboij^nwd iictf^oO'* are .said to have i»cri.>Jied 
in the tknies (I)ioil. Sic. xvi. 4o). Teuiics, not- 
wltlnitiiiidiiig his unbrnissinn, wua c.xtic«ted, and the 
Clown jiasaed to bis sun Ahd-Astartns (Htrato II.). 
Tlie lii^t fjidoiiian dynasty is traceable for live 

t encratiuiis, tluoiigli the following six bi»veicigii!$— 
suuiim/ur I., father of the JiibC Tal.nit (dmt 
4li0'440); T'uhiht I., lik roii, iviio iitarrivd Im own 
sister, vim-A.-htoi'cth; lismuuazar II.. their son, 
vvliosu toinli is in tlie cotlection of tlie Jmnvre; 
Wtviito I., cliis E-iiinriiiZin-b brother, who reigned 
fvsniv ahout 4<ih tiv 3dl, and \va» /*ro.iCnos of 
Atheim; ToiineH If., Htmto's son, who reigned 
from to 343, ivlnm he was i>i(t to dculn by 
(di-hiH; iind Stvnto II,, the ;,on of the second 
Tiihiiiti who held the tliiono from bin father's 
death to the Ihnd extincttmi of iMuciiiciaii hide* 
liendciwy (333) liy Alexander. 

Aloxaiuluv’s hivusinn of Asia in 334 found the 
1’lia‘iiiciiuis ftill attached to Fei^ia. The lleet of 
Mcmiioii, u'hich coiiimandod the.,Kgean, cotmisted 
lii'hioil'idly (jf I’liumieiiin vcs-ols, the cuntiiigenl of 
eHc;]i 'tiitc Iieiiig niider thy direction of the native 
iiioimi’cli, or iiii »on. Xo sign of disaHection sliowcil 
itself until the defeat of Ihirin.s at issirs (.333), when 
the eiillapse of the Persian i*rorer, ,and the atlvanee 
of the Alacodoiiians iiiLu Syria in overwliolijihig 
force, iiuide aclmiigi* of iiolicy iieccKsaiy. Armius, 
IJyljliis (Gelml), mid Sidon then aiuTCinlurcd them¬ 
selves; and Tyro would luive dune the name Imd 
iioi Ah-'xnmlev niadu the nnpnlntahle deinuiid that 
lie sliould he leeeivod into tlm islaiid-cily. Uiion 
till.'! the Tyrians lesolved to defy lijin. and. Under 
tlieir khig, Axeiiiilcns, stood the faiiioim siege, 
which is iici'liaps the most glorious event in Plnu- 
iiiciiin history. It wn» not till all their sistcr-cities 
liiiil de.sertcd them, and tlie Urueedoiiinn iiionareli 
had lillcd up tin* stinit between the inainlaiid mid 
their isle, that they were eoiKjiicied. Tiieii nt 
last tlic hvave n.n<l temi'nons pyo]de sucriiinhisl 
to dfstiiiy, luid, lu.diig lUeir iiationality, hceainc 
ubsoi'liod into till? Greco-.Mncedimiaii cii)|iire. 

Xr, iiftlivc Jiistoiy of I’Jicc-m'cift hns come duivii to uk, 
and it is oncstioualilc wlivtlicr nny siicli lostoi-v was ewr 
written. The so-c.rllcd ‘ I’heyniciBn Historj*' of Philo 
iJyldiin. nsci'ibecl by him to .'iaiichuuiatlioii, is not 
historical but mytliological. Phaoiioion hiatoty has to I 
be gntlicred from scattered notices in flio Hohrow nnd I 
clufaitcid Writeis, and from a few—& vvty few—native 
mouunioiits. The b-cst moeloi'ii works on the general I 


subject ttio Movors's Jjie I'hOnizier iinU das Phonizhchc 
.^lht>7AH/rt (Svola. is41-63) and Kciirick’s Midor!/ and 
.diUiflitiCicj of (1S531, to wliicili the writer 

may perhaps be uUowed to add bis own Historii of 
PJi«.nic«* (isaa). There is a vnlunble article by ilovuvs 
in the EnciiclujxtiUa of Ihscli anil Gruber, and niiotlier 
cliielly by Gutachiiiid in tlio ICncydojKcdia Bvitannidi; 
and aoiiio excellent cc^ay.s on the priiici|ial clminotcris- 
tic.s of the I'hcuiiiciaitH, written by Emnniicl Dciit^cb, 
will be found in his fUemi-ti .flcoi«i7i5 (la74). llcceiitly 
the attention of schniavs has been clircctcil mainly tu the 
three points of the gcoj'rnpliy of the couiiti'y, t]iu 
language and literary veinnin.s, nnd tlic aistlietic art mid 
architecture. Tin* gciograpliy has been larcely illns- 
I trated by I'eiian in his Mission dc l‘jtCnicie_ (ItiO'l), by 
I W'alpolc ill Ilia Ansunru (1351), by Tristram in his Land 
of Israel (lSI»5),ainl hyLoitet in La H'lric d'Aujourd'hiii 
(TtWl). Tlielaiigiingeond literary remniiis, wliioli engaged 
the attention of (io.scniu.s towards tho niiddlo of tho 
llfth century, were .subjected by him to caicfiil niinlysiB 
ill Ids imjtortaiit Work, ■Vmyia’ir Lix'.iua'qui rhuniciw 

(iy37), which in still an nutliority of iinport 
mice; hut the work lius since been fiivtlicr civiricd on 
with remai'kablo sncccsS by Judas, £tudea dimonstnitivcs 
iloh LitH'iiiv I'kiniounne U dc ht Luimie Libuqne (1842); 
by tho Abbe Xlourgadc, Inseyiptions I'hniicienim (1852); 
by bictiich, 2ti:ei SUloniscnc Juschriften (1855) ; by 
Jswiild, Erklnruuij dci-iP'osecii PliSnizisrhcii Inschri/l wn 
EidoH (l(l6(i); by Schroder, Die PhSnizische EjmtrJie 
(18GU); and recently by M. Honan nnd other scliolars in tho 
magiiiticeiit work entitled C'<»‘j)iis Iiiscriplionim 
karuiii (Paris. WSl-flO), where the Pliottiician inAcrjp- 
tioiis occupy almost the entire diet volume, riusnicinn 
art nnd orchilocturo bavo boon iar^'oly disousaod by III, 
Kcunn iu his MUsiun dc 2’hinicir, nnd exhaustivol^ 
trofttoil by M. Oleniiont-Gnmicaii in his work, 

BiiiuicUitne (Paris, 1880), .iiid by Mil. I’evrot and 
Ohipivz in their inugniflcont Histoire de I'Art duns 
I'AiiUijuHf (1882-H7), where tbe Bubjeot ol Phionicia 
ocoupic.s tho third volnmc. hywnys of Pliiuiiioian art 
have Itvoii pMrbiie<{ by Gviicrnl di C'csnoln in his Cyprvi 
(1877), aiiii by his bvutlicr, A. di CcHiioIn, in bis ISuUi- 
uiiniu ( 1882 ); aImo by t'ccc.-ildi, xMonumeiUs luttiijiies dc 
Cfiprc (1880); by fSia'ior Cam, iJthiTi'onc di'pii idoh 
,'<<ird<i-f^nici (Cngiimi, 1875) j and by 11. do VoglliS, 
d'Archvoloiiic Oricnlfde (18110), Itoaenroli is 
still going on H|)on Hiu*nician silos, ns in tliu vioiiiity ol 
Itcyi-out and imidn (.Skloii), ant) ngnin iu Cyprus, Tlio 
Bcyi'uiit journal Ze Backir co]itii)ii.s froiu time to time 
iiiteru.itiiig iiuticCB of tliu ubjeuts exhiuiicJ in Plicuiiioiu 
]iropor, wTiilo account.s of the U’ork done in Cyprus have 
appeared in the 'limes and clsowliore. 

PliWlllXy tho immii of a inythical Egyptian hivtl, 
Mi})|»n:5C«I by MoiiiG to be a kind of plover, HUe tho 
hibilz, often duplGtcd with Imiiiiin aiiim, and chIIgiI 
in liioioi,dy|»hs relch- Otliein considor it to bo tlio 
bciinu, or iiycticniux, a bin! .saorod lo U.siris, It 
vusited Egypt after tho doatli of its fivtlior, and 
entered tlie eliriau juulieiiliuly liodieatod tu it at 
lleUo|iuUs, and thei’C buried it.'s parent, imttiug the 
Imdy into an egg or case nuide of myrrli, ami tlieii 
closing lip the egg. Another accouiiL is Unit the 
PliwnU, wiioii alimit to die, made a iiesL for it-self 
in Arabia, from wiiicit a new Plio?ni.\ Hiiruiig of 
itself. This bird jnoceedeil to Helio])o]is, and 
there Imriied and Imrieil father. Bub the inoie 
' lopiilarly-known version is that the Pliumix 
mnied iihclf, and a new and young Pliumix sjn any 
fioiii the o-slies. Thu Pliumix was, aecordiiig to tliu 
most aiil'hcnlic accounts, .supposed to visit Egypt 
every 500 year.**; biie pi'eciHC period, howuver, was 
not known at, lIeUo\)oliB, and wiui a smlijiict of eon- 
teiitioii bill its appearance. Tlie connuction of tho 
IMimnix period with that of the yothiac cycle 
apjiears to lie generally received hy clirouologlats, 
ns well AS the statement that it designated tlio 
soul ami the inundation of the Nile. A great cliircr- 
ence of opinion bus iirevailed ahout tlie Pha'iiix 
period—a cycle generally of 500 years, but varying 
ftfao from 230 to 7000 yenv.s, Lepsius makes it 
a cycle of 1500 yeai.s. The Phcoiilx was fabletl 
to have four times ap}ieaieil in Egypt. Eor 
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a ftiul berioiis lujjiiinenb by a fellow of an 
Uxioul collcye in 1810 in favour of tlie existence of 
tlin pluiiuix, Kdtrv Kiid Querits for 2*2d Dccuiu- 
bor ISSU, 481. He followetl Clcnienb, Teitul- 
liiin, Eiiiphaiiius, and otiicv chm-tli falliei.-. 

PhwiiiXt yee H.iii; ami Paius. 

riiojjiix Park. yecDonuN. 

PllfCliiXVillCs a town of PeiiiiJ'ylvaiiin, oii tlio 
yclmylldll Kivev, 28 iiiilcs by rail N\V. of Pliila- 
dcl^ibifi. Ituie aie tlie exteimvc works of the 
rii<L‘ni.\ Iron Coniijany and the Plnriiix Ihidye 
C'()nij)aiiy, which toyotlicr ciiililoy 2400 men. Other 
iiiamifnetiiKW are cotton •jondK, stockmfjs, shirts, 
needles, ])otteiy, c'cc. Pup. (1800)8514. 

Pliolas. f'- j;euus of inaviue boring bivalves, of 
thefaiiiily Plioladidie. Thu .shell is thin hut hard, 
Ifrtjit.s lit itoLh ends, and Jia.s rteee.^sory r.ilves. 'J'Imj 
two iniiiciiial valves are bcact whii ineiniahlies, 
jnudneiiig a lusp-like structure. C'liinlly hy inuaiis 
of tlie foot, but ill a nianner iiicomulc'tcly uuder- 
stood, tlie.su lioiinij: mulluscs make cylimlricRl holes 
ill thu rucks or in -wood. Over thirty ludiij; species 
are known—o.g. the cuinioon Phuhu ductiflns. 



A jiiece of rock bored by Pholns. 


poiuUavly known cis Uio juWffoc//, ami llie rfi 
of tlio Itniian ninrkuts. It is n.scd Ijoth for 
fond and bait. The allied genus Pholodulca is aho 
repiesented on llritlsb eniusts, and so is thcwooil- 
boring Xylopliaga. To the family PJioIndidjo also 
belongs the ship-worni, or Teredo See also 

llumNir-AXiji.rLH. 

PllOllCticSt the .science of the boiiihIs of the 
vnice, These are piodnccil )^' nir nent from the 
luiign tlirniigli the wiinlpipu, where it may or may 
not .set in vibration two (diistic membranos in the 
larynx, called llie ' vnciil cords,’producing ‘voicas’ 
ill tlie iii'.st I’Ase, and otliurwise a wind-rush vailed 
Mlatn.s.' After parsing tlm hwynx the voice or 
flatus enters tlie inoiitli (tin* cavity' of which, vari¬ 
ously iiiodilied by the tongue or lips, allccts the 
sound by its ‘reaonaiico’), or else the nose (when 
thu entrance to the .saniu from the throat in nob 
blockeil by the prcssuie of the uvula agaitmt the 
back of tlio pliiirynx, greatly’iHodify'ing the Koniitl 
liy the vibration of the coiniiHcaleil incinbmnes 
wbieb line tlie na«al passages), or eV»c both (us in 
tlie i''i'ench nasal vowels). Sec Yojck, and the 
illustiatiou of pliarynx, uvula, &c. at DiOestion. 
j’roiierfy speaking, phonetics conipielieiids the e.v- 
amination of many smimls wliich are nob used 
ill any language, and very diflevent selectiims have 


becii made hy diirereiit nations. Here nttciitiou i- 
coiiliiied tu tliosn used in 'rccoivcd' (ns oiiposed tu 
‘dialectal’) Kuglish, iiml a few ntbev iinroi'Uim 
lnii;;iiiigas. 

As the feo»im[.s of speccli are e-aeutiiilly diHoien- 
tiuted by the variou-slv slinpud envitio of Che 
iiioutli, two kind.s must bccaiufnlly di,->tingni.Hlicd— 
‘ fixed!.ouii'ls,’wheie the cavities uniiaiii uuchnugial 
during utteiance; niid ‘glides,’ wlieie tliu btini?- of 
the cavities aie ronstiintly cJouigiug dniijjg ntfer- 
uiice. Tliii-'C glides ticcc»>iin)y occur in passing 
from one lixed position to niiolhcr, and voiy often 
tile fixed po.sitiun is not used fur tliu pruduction of 
a lixed .speecli-souml, hiitiiicioly for the Ijcgiiiin’iig 
ui end of a gliding sound. Tliiis, in foX'(italics 
always uidicalliig hy.>lematiD I'iting), tlie n lepie- 
-sents a certain li,\cd sound known as a ‘ vowel,’ hut 
the p, f, I" leprtiaeiit only li.veif po.siliniis wJiicIi liai e 
alisidutcly no accomjiniiying smiiid, niul merely 
begin or end tlio (iiiiwrittcii) glides on to and fioiii 
the vowel, lleiwc the.ywero called‘coii-sonaot!*' 
or ‘ witli-.siitiiidcr.-.,’iiiiiMinieli ns they Munulcd uith 
(he vowel but nob .aloiiu. Tlio Lorni ‘consonant’ 
lius, lioM'cver, now a iiiiict] iiioio u.stcudcd ineiiniiig. 
iiiul the alxivc/#,/,/• are distiiiguishi’d n» •iimics,' 
On biic other liAiid, h, U, r/, in bud, bcff, have voice- 
bounds of their own, tbuiigli very I'nief nml iui- 
perfect, mid coiiiiiiciiec and iiiiisli the .smiio glides 
as hclovc. V»«l they nre also called cuiisinuiiits, mid 
aru distinguished as ‘soimiits.’ Again «i, sii, in 
sii.fh, have distinct liisses of their own, wliich cun 
be conlinncil nay length of time, but iilgo deter- 
iniiio g]hle.s on to and fiomu, mid mo still culled 
conuoiiaiits, lieiug distinguished a» ‘ liisscB.' Hiiul- 
Jarly t/i aml/i in i/ice/, ‘ tliicf,’ ui u liUsea mid deter- 
ininu glides un to mid fruni cc. Dntiii dhailhcfi', 
‘they thievo,’ the dh, it aio 'biizzcH' wliicli cmi 
also hu coiitinucil in<lofi))ite)y, but liavo a Imrnli, 
grating sound, and wlien in the pause (lint liut 
otlierwiso) easily lose their voiae and end in Iiibscsi, 
tifi }iis dsn, * ids cycb. ’ Tlio cmj.sfMmnt.s nwiitvst to 
vowels arc the wi-caUed * lir^uidsvv.«. the two 
* ilujia,’.central r and lateral f, and thu thrue iia&ula 
Ml, K, iig ill roH'n/ii/, lol'ing, mun, 6'w«, tuug. 
'riicse are w> very vowt-l-liko that they can he 
actually biing upon, e.specia]ty tlio tlivco nasals 
which )wod«cc ‘ Uuuw.’ 

lb woiihl seem to bu an easy tank to discover at 
Ica-st all the llxeil .souiid.s nr jiosltioiis capable of 
being produced by ibc oigmis of Hpeurb, ami ihun. 
noting each by a syinbol, leave thu glide.s to furiii 
their cuuiioelion. liut it in not .so; and bad llie 
invmitiun of (etteis had to dupoiid ujum that di»- 
coveiy, we Hhoiild still liavti been illiterate. Actu¬ 
ally signs wci-c invented for whole woids, ami tliun 
used for tlio suiimls M’ith wliich tliuy cumnienrcd, 
All was very rough niul rude, and the clnnnctei's 
clioscii couUf not have been readily nltcred, even 
had the i-e«|uislte knowledge existed. Hence in all 
languages, awl iiotaldy in English luul Tieuuh, 
though the intention of writing was to recall tiio 
sound, the word-.syiiibol cunid not be readily nna- 
lyseil into i-cpii>hentntives of the congmiieiit sounds, 
till it came to j)ns.s for thu above two luugiiages 
that a wowl seen ami not liearti could not be 
littered, ainl n word beard and mit seen could not 
l>c written. Hence arose in iiiaiiy niiiiils the idea 
of recaHting ortbogiaphy by strict nnalysis of the 
sounds—i.e. on a phonetic basis—and to print 
books ill accurdanco with the new conception, in 
order to teach ivatHiig, at least in tlie fust iimtaiiee, 
to cliihlrcji nnd foreigner.s. These attempts are 
popnlnTly spoken of as ‘ phonetics,' hnt they are 
only a prnct>icnl and very Kiimll branoh of it, to 
which it ia nob nece.=*.siuy to allude further. Some 
of these alplwibete are mlnpted for the scientilic 
expr&s.sion of speoch-soumls, and among them that 
hero printeil in italic lettei's and called ‘ (j-lo^f-ic,’ 
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wliich will now lie ijiiell.v and then coii- 

!-i<li:t(;il >-(iiii«\vliat in ik'tiiil, 'Ha-' ovdinai'v [.peIJing 
is yhx'ii in loiiMU lettoisi the (Jlo-Me below it m 
italii.'x 

mrult Kh:y 7.» r.LOjiic. 

1. Lull,'v(;nv)s— ^ 1 ► 

litit, lair. Kaft, I-oul'M, boat, boot. 

Lt>, fjiirt, 0-iif, Utu-l, Ixxi i, 

With vanidics— itti'y, boifat. 


iJ. Shoit f-ti'c-'.-ud vcjwds— 

knit, net, fiiiikt, knot, ii 
,ut', lilt', not', I 

ii. SiiOi't iiii.--lK--s=ii voM'els— 

niL-uy, jiarciital, inlliiciice, 
!iu I-!, ii'inf, i‘i 

■}. Vokvsl <iiijhtlh'iii:-s, iiJianalj-'r^il— 

Ilk', foil, foul, fnel- 

JJI, f'jil, ffiif, fuft?. 


knot, nut, nook. 


5. -Uiiirato* 
hay, 
All/', 


liyliave, 

Oi-hiU'c, 




6. Mutes and toiiaiits— 



pift 


toe 


jni.' 

A; C*| 

tti'f’ 

7. 

lliv<os and Duzze.^— 

whe.v 

Vi'.’ky, 

f««l 


li'A'ii' 

itui', 

feel 


n-al 

zval, 

tudi 


fU'l 

:ui, 

rtwA' 

8. 

Fltilo— 


lioaiim.*, 


cnr-iitig 




t{hoo‘ yvV- 

slriigL'lo. 

utrui/i. 


0, K.i-ala— 

&Litii eliasia, i)im open, iiitig hunger. 

j/Jia* infjnt, siuiy kun'j-ffa. 

10. Cojii-ojiaiital dlplitliungs, nmanalyjcJ— 

(.•lic.it /etc!), jc-st, judge. 
cht6-l fteh-, juj’’ 

Oli^ei ve tlmt linig vowels imiler the stress have 
iL tiirmiil iienotl (') nfier them, and that slioit 
%‘(iwels ninler tlie screws liave a. turned neruMl after 
tlio following cdii'tniiiiit. Unstressed short vowels 
iiie uoC partiouliirly iiiilieated iieie, otlierwiso tliaii 
by the stress beiiig inmked on .<01116 other vowel, 
exiM'iit in tlie oaso nf il. 

The idiove -oliemc .-iillice'* fur received English, 
hut ii few iiioro signs, heienfter ii'-signed, are 
lequiieil lor some suiimls in leeejvcd ISerinaii, 
Italian, Spanish, and h’loiieU. 

Tiic ilill'cienee between eoii<onniiis and vowels 
is Hilly OIK* ijf degree. IJotii have their own H^iecial 
veBiiiiaiice eaviiieu tlinnigli wlrich tiatiis. whisper, 
or voiiie can puss. lint the vowel oaiitiiw are 
best adapted to allow tlie p.iseage of dear smooth 
voice, capable uf being snng upon with a gotid 
(jiiality of tone, mid the coiismiaiits aie moie 
adapted iiiv ‘lii.-e.<,’ nr that peculiar mixture «if 
llatiis iiiid voice known .as ‘ lmz^e.s.’ The ‘wdiisjier’ 
\iiiip>:r is a iniildlo kind of sound for wliivli the 
vocal cords aio not broiiglit ])evfeetly close, but 
clo-u niioni.di to allow the o.xlreine edges of the 
cords lu kiljiatu as ilie bieatli iias.^es, so that ft 
mixture of olistiiictod tlutiis ntnl iiiipoifect voice 
results. Let any one ]i]a}uuincc the above key- 
wonls in lines 1 to d of tlic short key in .a loud 
‘.stage wliispcr,'and lie will snllieicntiy .seize the 
clJ'ect, which iice«i not be further alluded to, except 
to draw altOTitimi to the iblVerGuco between wliiHiier 
and liatns, for tlie lii.st, of wiiicli the ‘glottis,'’or 
toiigiui'sliapcd cavity between the vocal cords, 
is as widely o|icn us po.ssiblc, uiid the soniid is pie- 


dni-ed only by the wiiul-iusli, The leader should 
try to .speak hue 1 of tlie sliurt key with llfttn.s. 

'The aliauca of tlie resorinnb eavKuss nf the inmitli 
.suitable for vowel-souiuls liiive been analysed liy 
Mr Melville Dell for Ins ‘ Visible Siieecli into nine 
kinds according us the back, iniddle, or Lip of the 
toii'Mie is high. mid. or h'"', veciconed from Ihc 
lower iftw to the palate, the mouth 111 eacii case 
beiii"' wide open, uud the nasal jmssages closed. 
End! of these nine can lie iiiodilicd by more or loss 
clo>iim the lips (called ‘louiuling ), doiibhiig the 
foniicr miiiiher. Again, each of LheHO eighteon 
, vowels limy be either iianow or wide, Ihe be.sC 
I phonetists me not yet ligi eod respecting tlie cause 
of this distinction, but its reality is certain, and 
may he readily i»erceiveil by compiiniig nairow 
ii‘c-e with wide M-, iiiinow witli wide Acf', 
uarrow Mtiri witli bimid nc/f, narrow jioo'l with 
wide huol', ‘ ivttU.’ Hv Una means tluvty -avx vowda 
are obtained, wliicb aga'u can be varied in dillercut 
wavs. Eti'disli hfls only twelve dillcreiit vowels 
nailer tbc stress iw hliow’ii in lines 1 iind 2 , and only 
four need be iioticetl when iinstrosRC'd iis .sliown in 
line 3. But tbis is a large immbei'. Other lim- 
uunues liavo generally fewer, and tins niiikes 
Eiiglisli so didiciilb for foieignors to i»vonouiice. A 
few of the foicign vowels, however, present siiinlnr 
diriicultics to Ejiglislijiien, among which arc the 
following : 

AncmoNAi. vo\vKi,s, 

cc sliort, ns dibtiiict from i i» Fr. (Freueb) find It. 

1 imliiin). 

uelniigiii Fr.4«e'/,‘l>4t«;’ fier. ( 0 ieminii)</Si 9 Apr«el'^ Ail, 

‘Gcspi^che.’ 

«<t fcboil. in Oler. /nwt/i', ' Jlfuin , Tt, a«!i‘/io«) ‘ niiiio. 
u/t long null shoit, Fr. ;)n/i. ‘pn«,’ ft broad soiiiul bcitwoeu 
«ii and a«, bui not loiinded. 

«w long and short or middle lentrtli. between cat and i<«, 
Fr. a«oT, ‘ iiord Qcr. AnoHi, ‘Hob.’ .Also lUied by 
older Kpcakera in EngHsli ns inno'il/ now nsimlly 
xiaii'il, ‘ more.’ 

CO narrow in Fr. pco\ ‘pen;’ Wer. Geo'lfl, [Uoetlie, ft 
narrow «/ without viuiisii, .spoken witli tlio iips rounded 
as for ort. 

oc wide, Fr. roe'll, ‘veuve CIr. Jfocl'ff, ‘ Uiioko,’ ft wide <?, 
^|lokcll with the lips rounded ns for on, 

«e long uiid .vhort, Fr. tw/iic, ' fttTflt,’ »«£•, ‘hiiitc Wor. 
iK'-tflr, • Ulier,’ uejyUj/'A, ‘ilppig,’ ft broad / (or, ns Dr 
Sw-evt thinks, a imnow fc), with iip.'s rouuiled us for 00 , 

Tim INjUIl FllKXon H.ISALS. 

«■»«' in !•<««’, ‘vln,’ an oUempt to wvy «c or n with tlio 
nasal passages fully open. 

«a»i* or «/<«’ in .*ua/t’ or ‘ Mius,’ nil ntlcaipb to say 
«» or ah with the na.snl pii.s.sagLfc fully open, 
ortw’or «o«’ill Aottd’ or bauu', “bon,’ an attempt to .'■ny 
<i«rt or aou with the iiai>al pasanges fully open. 
acn' or ««’ ill omAvmm’, ‘anoun,’ nil attempt to say ocii or 
nil with llic iiusai passages fully open. 

■\Vlioii two ilillerent vowels glide into each other 
they fui'iii a diphthong. Line 4 of Llio sliort key 
.shows tlie four pmiciiniil diplithongs purpnsely iioloii 
by arliitrary instead of sysLoinaliu sign.s, If wc 
wished to ^•clllvsellt tliciv analysis wo sliuiild write 
foi/l, /uid, ff/oo'U, whoi'o tliR 1 / and w uro 
used to show very short unBti es.sed /, and ito, wliicli 
form the .second element of tlie lir.st tliree, the Ih.sC 
uleiiienti lieing .short hut stressed. In the cases of 
‘way,’ ‘know,’ and similar ivords, o.siu'cially in the 
iia'use, it is very usual in the soiitli of Jiimland to 
let the voice gli<le off to ft y fmd v> sound known 
as the ‘ vnnialihut then the first element is long, 
.us w'ffi'y, nnn'w. There are, liowever, a mnnber of 
‘ niutinur diphthongs’ where tlie second eleineiib is 
the murmur ii, into whicli the flap r degenerates 
(in London, not in Scotland), a.s .shown for it 
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ill line 8 of tlic Hlini't Jccy, or in the four miial sonants, ns pee from hee. As a ''irierfil iiilu mme 

cases— C(’'<7 or « •?<, ' oar;' e'ti ‘ nir «o’i7 or an'U, nf tlione tliree gloltiils neeil lie lunikeii, tlioiii;;li tlic 

‘oar;’ pnn'u w nno'il, ‘poor.' The r, howerer, ‘Krailnal’ inav he rlistiu^nisheil in phonetic ilis- 
vevivesif a vowel follows, oh Aec-/“, hee-fn’i?ip, 'hear, enssions l»v A similar oll'eet called 

hearing;’ jirtO'A, pno-tlyiiuf, 'ijiuir, poimng;’ or the ‘ recoil'occurs after mules in the pause, ami 
jifni'il, pfiwriny, nioi c coiniuoniy way he iriitlen in the same wn^v in flisctissions; 

The inode in wliieli a vowel liCgiiiR to sound is compare pop"' with nob An 

called a ‘glottid,’ because it depends upon the exaggeration of this (') often occiim in the so-called 
opfiiirig of tlie glottis. If the vocal cords are ‘aspiiatc’ or 'rough hicathiiig,'which essentially 
quite cljifio and ready to act, as they should always c,on.si.sts of a jerkcil emission of lueath, Mhetlar 
be in flinging, the vowol-sounrt comineiiccs iinnie- voice or flatus, and tlie exertion of jeibiiig out n 
iliately on the breath reaching the larynx, and this vowel often introduces a Hlrnng Hatiis tlirmigh the 
is eallerl the ‘dear’ glottid. If the clo-snre of the vowel nosituui. IhvtU ave vepvoscntcd by h (ov, 
glottis be exaggerated, so that the vowel cnincR nut wbon not initial, to juevent confusion, hy -Ii ), luit 
witli a kind of explosion, the rc.snlfc is the ‘ catch ’ in discusMons the latter may he rejjrcscntcd by /i“, 
glottid, written (;) in di.scii.s.sions. This is common as hof, ICot. 

before all vowels hcgiiiiiing words or compound Thecottsonaiilflwliichlmvepositionstlmtgradu- 
pavts of >yord8 in Gerinan, as .vtftj/’Miif, ;c»vfMv7>-»fow^, allj' diiiiinisli in the jinwcr of alttiwing distinct 
‘ eino Erinriorniig.’ ^ voice to pass from the nasal licpiids, as through 

On the other hand, if the glottis is not quite the lateral liquid /, the llap r, the buzzes, as =, and 
closed at first, hufc elo-sca gradually as the breatli liifl9U.s, es s, to the unnants, as d, and the uintc^, as 
]iasse.s, wo liave iir.st a sliglit e.scape of llatus, /», may be armnged either a.s in tlic sliort key or 
followed l»v a slight whisper, ftnd then by the oy the parts of the vocal organs wliieli form the 
vowel itself. Thi-s forms the ‘giadual’gloUid, passage (putting, however, tlid mutes (ii'.'t ns inost 
which is nob uncommon, especially •»« p^f^mug from marked by ahsoliito stoppage of voiro) ns in the 
a hiss to a vowel, ns in see; and even from a mute tnhlc, where capitals refer to the short Itey, and 
to a vowel, to distinguish more clearly imitus from the other letters are explaiuetl afterwards, 

TAHbK OF COKSONANTS. 



ADDI’J’IONAL OONSO>'AJ«TS. 

Col. 2. /', v' an?/, u wiUiout loiahiug tlic teelli, and of thrsc 
v' Is tlio K'EulHr German 'w,‘ Ootli occur Ui modem Giuckaiid 
lIuimnviAii. 

Col. 6. I' iJ', r, ii‘ nvfi tlie coiiiinon coiitiiiMdal fwnn» of our 
t if, I, n, llm tip of tlic toiigiifl being bronElit iiioro forwaid, sons 
to lie fully against tlio giuns. The firsl two occur dinlcclally 
pouietluics befovo v, but arc lint reoclvcd. Tlicy ucwl uot lie 
clIstinguiHhc'l fiaiii t d, I, ii, except hi dlscuwlooa. 

Col. 0. sh' ,?fi' arc jfi :h iiroiioiinctil n itliont Iho IidUuu- at tlic 
back of tlu? toiigiio, wliicl) is iuoip In llm m-positloii. Out the 
disLiiiclioii need not be made exco|i1 iti Jiscnssioiis. 

Ih, nil arc tlio lliiteil vniceifs-j forms i-f 'J'lic first oceni's 
iiijibteiiilly ill tlifl iVclsli ')],’ ami Ibe latter illulectnlly fu Buy 
lisli for Initial ‘ kii' in 'know.' 

Col. S. ly', n;i' are ntteiiipU t-> pronounce I niid n nt tlic fame 
timi! ns y, and lienco are dllFeroiit from fjf, nylii wHyiiii, uifniriTn, 
‘milJioi), iiJjiiJiw,' iiOieie Itie y follows, lliey reenms 'jjl.gu' 
III Ttnliini ‘ (Iglii), KeEiio,' fichj'ca., eal'nif^U ««'• Spaninli 'll, fl.' 
Till!nltlioughstill written iis ‘Ilf In Prencli.liasoflnto been 
I'Hiliicod ill spcccli by biuiplej/, but Jijr’u-’umiiwns'en;' thus, 
' silloii, signer,' slyctan', siii/ai. 

Col. 10. ! }i', i/y' aip ntteiiipts to utter l',_0 at H'® same tunc 
as II, and used to bo litanl (may still ocrnsionally be licard), as 
ill ' eart gimnl,' tj/'iia'l gy'an'd, niiil similar wools. 

!:y'h, gy'h nrc tlie liisscd and bii/zrd forms of /-•/, ffy In Ger¬ 
man sec-ky'h zce-oy'lui, ‘aiccli slego;' “re TOusidored 

by soiiio (even Gorman) plionetl.sts as tl'csame as yh, y; thus, 
cte'i/li, eer’Kit. 

Col. 11. hit, yli nro the liisscd and biiazcd forms of lc,g. In 
German einlAM ;(ia'E?iii, 'Biiclic sago,' Rud kh occurs also In 


Scotland. It Is tUo SiiaiiWi 'j,' suiueliiiiM 'x' or ‘x,’ before 
‘e, f/as<e’Wio, twlAwa*. feher/t’. ‘Jiijo, Qiiixuti', gefo Uefe).' 

*fh, ‘r ore IUhb made v,Uli the uvula Instead of the tip of 
tlio toiiKUC ; *r K coiianou In Kortliiiuibeilanil, in iinrtli l-'inncc, 
and III north Gcrmaiiy, wlicro also ' rh is foiiinl In tlio pause, as 
In ‘ricliter.’ 

Col. 12. kvf, jjim' arise from ati attempt to utter irnt tbesaiiie 
time ns k, g, and tie'A, are tlio corrcspnndirig hiss niid 
bus* In Oevinan t’aniidie'/ci'm’, fnaitpa-Vn'/i',' lauchcn, tniigoii.’ 

This tabic is of course very incomplete, but it 
will flcivo {i5i a fvamewoiic for iutroclucing other 
consonantal hounds. Tlic glides of all Uicse eon- 
souaiit.s to and from nil tliu vowels sliouhl he 
carefully studied iii actual avoids, hub cannot bo 
coiifliclercd here. 

SjJoecJi consists of seulonees, and it is only by 
careful analysis Hint these are separated into 
words, Hyllahlcs, glulfi.fl, and lixed floniuls, bo that 
the Jettera avIucIi ropre.seiit tlic Inst only, nml have 
here heea trcatcil Hr»t, nro clclcrinined ivith iimcli 
dilliciilty among the inaf-a of souiul heard. Any 
one Avlib attempts to write nn unknown language 
from pure dictation, Avitliout seoiiig its usual writing 
(if it have one), will feel thi,=-imniediiitely. AmL 
from this ma.RS of sound to diseiitniiglo the words, 
as they are usually fcepaiated, is still more dillicult. 
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.Vn ultfliui't lin.9 beoii ninilo 1»,V DrSxveefc 
{ Efri,tt'„iiirJiiir7i fff. stiff,rhfiten Jitiffh'nch, Leip. 

aiul Primer of ii/i'ilccn Euftfish^ 
ami I'y .M. Paul for ]’'ron(.*h {f.rs Sons (lit 

fftiiirni'i and Zo Fisnirfii.'i }iiir/i\ Itoth 1R80), to 
write’(JX-aoHy wliat -'■tiDkon, dividiiijj the worda, 
or 8r>mefciino4 only diviilinj; tlio hreuth-jrmxipw, and 
a fitmlv of rlieso linoka will show the dlllieultv of 
the pi'olilcni. T/,e. E.ristiiif/ Plioiiohtji/ of Stir/- 
Huh Dinh-rti (IHSfl), hy the late Dr Elli-*, the 
writor of this aitiide, .snows an attemi't to wiifc 
all Enj'lisli dialeets, practically pvevioii8ly «n- 
writfeii, ami mostly from nure dictatio«j and very 
dill'iciilt it wa^ found, tiie iiijdia^Mil iiere^ivon Injinfj 
(jiiite in^ulHcieiib for tlie purposp. I’or a fuller 
acrmmt nf plionetics, reference mav liciiiaile to his 
Sin'fc/i in Son;/ (187H1, in which this nlphahct 
is used. See also the articles in this xvork on 
AU’HAnKT, < {rim m's Tj \W, LETTEn.S, SHORTHAND, 
A'isiiiJ.E SrEiiCM, 

To ^liow the nalnrt! of plioticlie wiilinj;, (his 
raiiid sketch of tlie snlijecb mny l>e concluded with 
a rnuyh attempb to write t'«c«h*(Hl EnKli^sh in the 
educated colloiiiiial form U'Od in Lonclon (not in 
Scotland). 

tif F'KohI'H' Spil'hiff. 

.■Ift'l/'/fiii'iUiFI, ilklffolkHt' 7}<n’'hriia'ui‘h 

ilr-otfti Jau'jes /nt'vvii u'liwl'hrhi, JcfcA-f; ffnM'iii;/ 
ni’it'dhli )ioa'!t liot-fit'f-frSm-dltll nnn'th rrm'l-Hr’ 
ilh/i f/fin'dii, iihon't Ioo*-/ieT, 

ia-lenj/hh fii-ilai‘y, flnlea' sum min/iup'' 
is lilit'rin;/ (inr-it-^z-iinl'itU h'si-Hs einhonlil r,:h{ll 
fn'l\ji; /lir ci'-v ke-Rr/iioli {llio'rtl'Us mVt Hv iti-knes 
(f'liri'U-ef'k ithin Juiin'tA, iin-urKfiol-lt dnit'niik'curelU 
nn-cii'rt -iiltii’t, Hn • ci-itOH‘10 it ■ Sz-tkBpi-ifriilmt noa- 
vp'Uri'ti‘f/i/lii, bna'rin;/ wan*, •/etfi-7r/a7.rt lUypiifilH 
Hiioiiii;/ iii'ira'ill {iv-kwld, po'itnuff rat'u. 

[n ordinary nrtlio;'iApliy, 

Example of riionctic StK-IIIng. 

Ail f father, I am sure, that that iicxv- hmncli of eur 
flcori;e’a favourite wooilliiiie, which is growiii;; near the 
jiO&t not far frum tlio novtii xrall of the garden, niiisb he 
mie to nicasnvc ahout two feet, or uiore, in length to>i(ay, 
imlohS iioine nilsimp U oeciu iing or it iia? suddenly lost 
its usual vital enavt(y ; for I have c.-wefully observed its 
rate of increase every week this month, anil noted it 
iluwn ncciiratoly on your slate, nuil I know it Ims e.tpcri* 
cnced no vari.ation, Ei.'ining once, during a desperately 
annoying interval of cold, pouring rain. 

PllOiiogl'nplh instrniiicnt for mechanically 
leeordiii'' anil lepvndiioiiij' nrtiuwhite lininan speesdi, 
8 ( 111 }', &o. Tlie iili<niO}ira])Ii xvas i^'U i„ v,8- 

invented by Hr '1'. A. Edison i.>-x i) lim^ucuu 
(( j.v.) in the spriii-r of lvS77, at Ids c^uinuu. 
ifeiilo Park Labmatory, New .lei?«cy, and caino 
into existence as tlio resnli, of one of the many 
lines of oxperiiiioiit lie was then enga;^cd upon. 
Follmviiiir III) some nf Ids ttdegrnpldc inventions, 
he had developed a machine, whieh by' reason of 
the iiidciitatifHi>i mmlo on paper, would tin,ii.sfor 
a iiu'S'Sige in Morse eliaractei.s from one circuit 
to aiiotliev autnnmlically, thnnigli the agency of 
a traeiiig-nidiit connected with a circiiit-clrksiiig 
dcivice. Upon rcvolring witli rapidity the cylii” 
dcr that ciinlcd the indented or cinlio-scd paper 
Mr Edison found tlinL the imVulatioiis eonid lie 
reproduced svitli iinnieiise rapidity fliroiigh the 
vihrfitinn of tlie tracing-point. He at once 
saw that Im could vibrate a dmjdirafpn hy the 
.soiuid-w.ave.s of the voice, nml, hy means of a 
stylus attacliod to the diatihgrain, umko them 
record tiiomsulves upon an iiiipressihle .substance 
placed on the n’voiving cylinder. Tlie record heiug 
made thus, the iliaphragtn would, xvheii the stylus 
again li averse«t the cylinder, he thrown into tlie 


same vihraiiona as before, and the actual vopro- 
(Inctinn of human speech, nr any other •sound, 
wmild lie Uic result. The invention thought out 
in tins manner was at once tried, with paratlined 
paper as the receiving material, and afterwards 
xvith tinfoil, the o.xperiment proving a lemarkahle 
sucecs«, desiute (ho crudity r>f tlie n])]mi'atns. In 
1878 Mr Edi-soii made a niimher of phonngimilis, 
wliich were exliihited in America and linrone, and 
nttraeteil universal nttciition. Tlie lecovds wore 
made in I hese on soft tinfoil slieots fastened avoinid 
metal cyliiider.s. For a while Mr Edison was com¬ 
pelled to siisjjend work on this invention, hut soon 
retuviieil to it svml worked out the machine as it 
exists practically to-day. It occupies aliout tlio 
same space os a hand seu'iiig-iiicaidiine. A ligliL 
tube of wax to slide on and nlf the cvliniler i'^ >uih- 
•stitiited for the tinfoil, which had hoeii wrapped 
around, and tlie indontuig stylus is replaced hy a 
miiinte engraving paint. Under the varying pres¬ 
sure of the smind-uaves, this point nr knife cuts 
intolho tnlica!ino.stijnpercoptil)ly, the wax chiselled 
away wreathing ofl' in very line spirals licfovc the 
edge of the little lda(lo,*as the cylinder travels 
under it. Each cydindev will receive ahout a 
llioiisand words. In the improved macliino Mr 
Edison at lii-st employed two dinplivagms jn 
‘ Hpeotncle ’ form. Olio to receive and the other to 
reproduces l>nt he has since comhined these in a 
single tdliclenfc attachment, The wax cylinders 
can be Used several hundred time.?, tlio maclilne 
being litted with a small paring tool which will 
shave o(F the record prcvion.sly made, leaving a 
smooth new surface. The inaciiino has also lieon 
supidtfinenlcd by the inventor with an ingenious 
little electric motor with delicate goveniing 
mechanism, .«o tliat the iilionngrapli can ho ojut- 
ated at any chosen rate of speed, iinifnnnly. This 
motor dcrivo-a its cnoigising ciirrcnb either from an 
Edl.-on-LalarMle piiimiry hatterv, a storage battery, 
or an electric-light civchit. 

I The new and pcvfcctod Edison phonograph has 
already gone into very general use, and several 
thoiisaiuK are distrilmicd in American hiiHlnoss 
ollices, where they facilitate coriespondcnco in a 
variety <if way.s. They aie also employed hy 
stonograpliors as a help in the transcripliun of 
thoir shorthand notes, irerotofore these notes 
haxe iieeii slowly djetated to aimumoiisex, hub 
tliev arc now froiinently read oil' to a phonogvnph, 
ami then xvritton out at leisure. Tire plionognijdi 
is, however, being used for direct stenograph 
work, and it reported verbatim 40,(JtiO words 
of discussion at one convention held in KSht), Llio 
xvorda lieiiig repealed inio Llic macliino hy 

tlio reiHHter as ([uickly as limy Merc iittoiod hy 
tlio various speakers. A large liumher of machines 
are in ii.se by actom, eleigyiiieii, musieians. recileas, 
and others, to impi-ove tlieir elocution and singing. 
Antmnatic phouograph.s are also to he found in 
many places uf public resort, equipped M’ith nmsical 
or elociitiuiiary cylinders, wliieli can be lieavd u[ion 
the iiLscrtiouof a small coin j ami miiiiatuve plunui- 
gi-uplis hax’e been ajjplied to dolls and toy.s. Tlie 
vajuc of tlie plionogiftph in the iircseivaLinn nf 
dying languages lias lieeii perceived too, and rocordf} 
have already been secured of the speech, songs, 
war-cric.'*, and folklore of American tribes now 
beeoiniiig extinct. It is also worthy of note that 
several voice records lomaiii of disfcinguislieil iiioii, 
wild ‘ being dead yefc speak.' Their tones can now 
be rciiuwdl at xvill, and their 'ery utterance.^, 
faithful in accent and individuality, can ho heard 
again and again through all time. 

Inim-ovementa are being made in the wholesale 
reproduction of phonographic cylindor.s, by electro- 
typing and other nrocos.ses; and the maemne. in a 
more or less modilied form, is being in troihiced as n 
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ineanJi nf finiiihlnii" a vecnvd of cninmniiicatlnns 
tliionyli tlic teloiilione. Phonographic clocks, 
hooks, anil other devices have also heen invented hy 
Mr Ellison, ivluisc discovery is evidently of ngeneric 
nature, opening up a large and eiitiiely new field 
in tlie arts and sciences. Sec also Teiephonh. 

PliOllogfJipIiy, See SiioirniANii. 

Phoiiolitc. See Ci-inkstonk. 

Pliorinimii. See Flax (New Zbaeaxd). 

Pho.spliatc.s. See Piiosi'jiORUS, MAxrrE. 

Pliosphatic DlatllCSlSt i» Meiliciiie, dcsiff- 
nates the condition in whieii there is a tendency in 
the Urine (q.v.) to deposit white gravel. 

Pliospliorcsccucc. strictly sjioaking, tlie 
terni is applied to the phenomenon, exliihltcd hv 
certain hoilics, of reinaining Inminona in the ilaric 
for HoniB time after hoing exposed to a strong light. 
Certain preparations, such as calciiini milpliidc 
(see Ur.MJ.Nou.s I*aixt), iinhiroted limestone, iVo., 
possess this property in a very- high tlejpee. With 
the great majority of phosphorescent IxHlic-s, how¬ 
ever, the duration nt tiic phenomenon i» very 
sliort, rarely more than a siuall fraction of a second. 
Uecquorel, who studied this phenomenon with great 
cave, invented a very ingenious instrument for the 
purpose, calleil a pim 2 yini-oscoiie. TJichody (o he 
tested is (dnceil in a small drum, which has an 
opening at eacli end. In this dmni there icvolve 
two discs, innuntcd on the same axle, and ]iicrccd 
^vminetrically with the same numlicr of holes. 
They are so adjuateil that when a hole in one iHsc 
is npnosilo t(i tlie hole In the corresponding end of 
the tlvum the second disc closes the Jvole at its cml 
of the drum, and vice I'ciwd. Light Is adiiilltcd hy 
one of the holes in the drum so as to fall on the 
ohjeob, and it is cxainiuod tlirougii the other hole. 
It is obvious that, when the (Uses arc luado to 
revolve, the ohjeut is alternately exposed to light 
and presentQil to the oyc. Ily a train of imilliply- 
ing wheels, these alternations may lie mmlo to sue- 
eecd each otlior as rapidly as the observer plea-scs, 
and thus the object isjiroscnted in the dark to Ins 
eye a.s .soon after its exposure to light os may l>c 
desired. Alnmst all hocVivs arc found to he pVos- 
pUovcaccut 5 foviustauce, soma kinds (»f pink rubies 
when exposed to sunshine in this apparatus apiMiar 
to glow like live coals in the dark. When piios- 
jiliovescence is continuous, boilica receiving light 
and givina art' vadialion of a lowev refvangUiUity, 
wo have the phenomenon observed by llrewstcr and 
Herschol in quinine aiul certain crystals of iliior- 
sjiav, and tlionce called Fluorescence. Tlic groen 
colouring niabtev of leaves, a decoction of the luirk 
of the hoi'f'e clie.stmit, and the coimnon crtnrtr//glass 
(coloured with oxide of uranium} arc bodies wliicli 
exliiliit this plienniiienon very well. Perhaps the 
most striking method of studying tbo phcnomenmi 
is to receive in a darkened room the solar Spectrum 
(q.v.)on n sheet of white paper, and to pose over 
tlie Coloured space.s a brush dipped in a solntion 
of Hulpliate of quinine with .sulplunic acid. No 
change is produced on tlie less refraiigilde rays, 
bub in tlio blue and indigo spncc.s a strange change 
of colour is at oiico apparent where Ihc liquid has 
been spread. This appears more strongly in the 
violet, and vividly in the spacas beyond the violet, 
wliere rays fall which excite no Inminons sensation 
in the eye. By this experiment the visible length 
of tho spectriuii may easily bo doubled. By using 
the electric light, which is peculiarly rich in these 
liiglily-refrangihle rays, a prism of quartz, which 
allows them to pns.s very freely, and various fluores¬ 
cent snbstaiiee.s, Stokes has ohtained spectra six nr 
eight times as long as tlioso oLherwiso visible. The 
characteristic of all these rays is tliat they avaleiss 
refraiigiblo than those from which they are pro¬ 


duced- ^ic entire jihenoiiicnoii is, as Stokes 
bliowed, idciiticiil in iniuciplo with Leslie's photn- 
nietor, in viliicli light was ineasnrDd when changed 
into licafc by absorjitioii in the coloured glass, of 
which one of the lmil>s of his diircreiili.al thor- 
mometcr was formed. Ouliniuy phosplioius (fioni 
which tlie phenomenon took its nniiip) becomes 
luniinous ill the dark (ly slight frictiun ; wlicuce 
the coiiinion trick of duuviiig sclMuniiiious figures 
on doors and walla witii a stick nf ]i]insphnriis, or 
ail ordinary Incifer inntcli wetted. 

I'lIOSl'miKESCBXClC I.V DlKlANIC IllJlNOS.—Tlie 
ciiusnioii of light by minerals after iiiuilation and 
the cognate plieimmeim of hiniinnMty oii beating, 
friction, cleavage, crystallisation, iVc. are of quite 
din'erciit nature frruii tin; prnduclion of light Iiy 
organisms, the special snhject to which wc now turii, 

Lmninosity due to J’litrcfaclioji or io Disease .— 
The fact that many organic substances (especially 
fish) hccoiiic liiiiunoiis when dcc'ayiiig has long 
lieen known, and has often been onoiieoiuily ad- 
diiceil as the chief cause of the plKiRplinresconce of 
the sPB. It is only quite recently that the diR- 
coverv of luiniawm bacilli has vi’udcved possible 
any gencial explanation of these facts, and even 
yet lis wide applicability remains to be proved. 
’I'hoy have boon shown to exist in sei’crnl instances 
which will he mentioned holow, and the constant 
association of these low forms of life with putrofac- 
tivc precossceat once suggests tlie bypothosis that 
liimitioslly mulev such civcniuslnnccs may be duo 
to llicir presence. I’erliaps they may also account 
for the few instances in wliicli tlie Imman body lm.s 
been recorded as pliosphorescent dining life. 

X.iuHtHOsit;/ of Ikulthu Livi’iiO' 0)’qflnwm8.--(l) 
In the ref/etoblc kingdom the Instances of the 
occurrence of this jmopevty me but few, and the 
majority of tliesc belong in the algic ami fungi, the 
hacilli or bacteria above mentioned lieiug veieiable 
to tlio forinei-. Most of tlie fungi aio llymciinniy- 
cete.s (A(/«jvb».v, nj>p.): in some cases the mycelium 
(root'like threads) gives nut the light; in uthera, 
as In A. oleariue, not uncommon at the roots of 
oUve-trees, it is the under siiv/nce of the iiiUKliroom- 
like head. The light is only i<ccn while growtli is 
progressing 5 it ceases mi snou as Ibe fungus is 
mature. A utof^s {HcJiistostetjci osumutacea), some 
grasses, a Enpliorbia (]S. phniiphomt), a Illy 
(LUiiUu bulbi/cnoti), apoppy omH/afej, 

and n nasturtium ('Jcojiaolinn J^rynsr) have all 
been lecoviled as huainouH. The last instance is 
worthy of note as liaving been obseivcd by the 
daughter of Linna-us in 17fi2. 

(2) In the oniwinf world there is not one of the 
larger groups, up to and including tlie liBlies, which 
doc^ not ailbixl some gimd oxamples of this plieno- 
menOTi. A complete list of tlie.se wniiM be oiitBule 
the KCOiHs of sucli ail article aa the present; It niiist 
suilice to mention some <if the best iustauces in 
each clasa, indicating hriefly the nature of the 
photogenic nicchaniam. Among the Protozoa the 
email s]ihetoidal KoctHma milidris is \\erUaps llie 
most widely spread iii.stance of this property, tIii-< 
organisiu, or othcra allied to it, ahonmlmg at cer¬ 
tain times around tiio con.sts of the greater part of 
tlic world. The light is einittod from tho general 
protoplasm of the body; a pnckeL-leii.s shows some 
points to be brighter than othcra, wliilsfc a liiglier 
magnifying power shows these to be imll.v grmins 
of smaller poiut.s, just as a nebula ia gradually 
resolved into stars by inciGnsing powois in the tele- 
scope- On the liigli sca-e Noctuuciv seema to be 
replocod by Ri>eciPH of Pyrocystis, one of the dis- 
coveiies of fclie Challcur/er expedition j these may 
possibly,_ however, be stages in the life-histoiy of 
very siniilnr forms. fVnitmg tbe Pnrifera (sponges) 
the"only recorded luminona form is the larva of a 
specie.s of lieuieva. Tlie poverty of this cIobh is, 
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nuiic titan eujiiiiori'atcfl I>V tJic^renltli of 
tlio C'o'lontcnita. Tlic rtmiinon hyilioid colony 
(ii'nic.vltitu, often jtrowiny npoii tlie fi-oiidsi 
I’f l^aniinaTiii K tv fftmiUav inptauce. 

Xniiit'ronsi Mt-'tliHa.' (jolIy-iislief>} iiiin»fc be aililotl to 
cite lir>t i ?ini| Iieie tlie liylit is vniinnsly cinittcil in 
lUll'evOut spock‘.=< ; (a) fioin the whole Hiirfnce; (6) 
fioiii tlio inniyiiial rorjiiiNc!e‘t • (clfniin the iiwlinl 
fFiiialf ; fi'i'in llio ovaiies. S<»netimc» the kmhc 
ineliiile.T butli Iniiniiintf) ainl noil-Inminons 
ioiin«. Most Peniirutiiliilte (scft-peiis) furnW'li in* 
j>taTirt':i of tlio i'ns«c>siun of this pi-opcfty ; such are 
tlie lolly, reeil-liico I'miiciilina fomul in Lneh Tm'ii- 
ilon (lluas.^lnve) anti on otUe\- puvts of the SeottiHh 
coast, ami reiiiiatula, the Mihject of classic re- 
seJirchos hy I’niiCGii, wlieie the liylit onianates from 
eight hands or tracts of sveciiillv mocliOeil tis-,«e 
situated in the 'vali uf the stomacli. Ali'j’onarisui", 
Siphonoiilioics, and Ctuuoidiores also fnrnkli cnn* 
tribiitiuiis to the list; ainongst these Inst the oinall 
nvoi-1 jelly Ih’roe wn^ shown by Allman liut to 
givo out its Hirhl imlil it iiad remained for ^oine 
timo in tlie daik. 

A few species of Opluuroids (InitUe stars) and 
the dc'Opsea anteroiil Udhda constitute the only 
known iiiistmices of luniiiKisity among the Tiehiiio* 
ilrtviuatR, hut tho worinH /uriiish a larger array. 
Mine than ojjo case Ims 1/oen noticed among carin- 
worni^i tlio most coinideto description being due to 
Piofesfjor (.iiurcl. Tins worm (Photodrilns) is IJ to 
2 inchea lone, and the Ininiunus maieiial is dne to 
a soiica of glands omniing into the aso|iliagus. In 
tliese forma the innilnusity cca'iO'. immciliutel.v 
after sCMiai cougves-jj. Among the inavhie Cliceto- 
)ioda the j)(i>yer ro^idea in the diusal scales (elytra) 
of tlie Polyuoida*, tlie tentacles, <ler-,nl tuherclcs, 
iSre. of Clnctoptcrnsj ami the httncli of cephalic 
tentacles of I'ljlycin ns. 

Of phoniihmc.'ceiit inollu'-ca the small pelagic 
Phi/lfti'vi' buo'fhith' is of iiiiimrtawcc, bLvamso tlic 
Imiispaiency of its tissues jiormils of iu mesy study 
mid the successful Incalisutiun of its lumiiiosity. 
wliiclj is found to reside in ueiwo gangli.a, as well 
a-< ill ccitaiu stuall i-onudcd cells situateil at tho 
ends f)/ the uei ve twigs. 'J’Jie roek-horing bivalve 
(Pliolas) is one of the liiiigesi known instances of 
animal pho.splioicsccnco, being reconled hy Pliny, 
who noticed that if any one chews the animal tho 
whole ititerlnrof liU inouth hecomes luminous. In 
tlii.-, fonii the liglit i.s emitted from five definite 
patches all situated wltldu the mauble cavity—( V ) an 
arc cmi’Cspoiiiiing with the aiiterior margin uf tlie 
mantle, ('2, 3) two tiianguhiv patchc', near the 
opening uf the huiiudiial siphon, (4,5) two long 
irtjallel hands uithin tin? sanio .siphon. The 
iiiuiTidii.s luatciial is secreted hy the epitliclinl 
cells I’orevitig these jiortioiis of tiie hotly, ami lias 
been shown to cuiisist e.S'enlially of twoMibslaiices, 
a white crystalline hmly (lueirerine) and a feiincnt 
(hjel/t’iase); by the (iiixtuie of these two in a test- 
tiibij it is pi)-.,ihle ty vepiodncc the liglit at will, 
witlioilt the ine.-enco of living matter. The fer¬ 
ment is most likely puulueed i»y a certnin haeilln-s, 
wliicli oci'iirs ill largo iiuiiilicis in snmll pits in the 
nails of the siiiliciii, 

Inteiesting oh.^orvatioiis upon Wcilli as the cause 
of pliospliorcseence liave al.su been made on Crus¬ 
tacea iti the genera Tulitins and Orche&lia (sinul. 
hiippeis) in a statu of disease; the iiiolady, anil 
tlie eoiiserjiieat luminosity, can ho IrnnsfeiTcil to 
iiealtliv speciiueus by uuicuhaiim, and the gevuw 
can he learuil in .aitilluial media in tlie iiMifll 
muniicr. It would ajipear that the fiand-hoppem 
infect Uiom.selves wLcli the bacilli from dead lish 
on which they Iiahitually feed. JIany otlicr Cni.s- 
t.acoii, however, mo Iniiiiiions under uorinal conili- 
tion.s, as, for instance, some Copopoila (8apphirina), 
and ]iii)i e parlicularly the Selii/ojioda, one of winch. 


I^lfeiipfittnes Hon'e/fica, is not uiicoimuon in the 
ilcep waters of Loch Fyiie as well aa On the Nor¬ 
wegian coast. DeJinite organs (pliotospluvria) aro 
here present for the production or liglit; one in tlic 
stalk of each eye, one at the root of each first, and 
one at the root of each |)cniiltiiiiate, thoracic limb, 
and one under each of the first four segments of the 
nliilomen. Each organ, ns has been proved by 
microscopic .“cctions, i.s in reality a miniatnro bull’S' 
eye lantern, only equalled in coiiqdoxity hy the 
organs of certain fishes. .Several pltosiilioresccnt 
Ascidinns are known, the most ctmspiunous homg 
the pelagic colony Pyrosoma, in wliicli each individ¬ 
ual zooiil has two rounded Inniiuoiis organs. The 
leseaiclica of the recent deep-sea expeditions have 
revealed quite a large nuiuiiev of piiosphore-scent 
lishes, witli spccijvli-ud orgiuis of miviiy di(lbveiit 
types. Siiiiic of tlie-^c appear to bo glandular, 
whilst otlicm arc Ojiticul in.sttninenls of great com- 
plexitv, witli spheroidal and parabolic rellectovs to 
sund tlie light i« definite direetton- and wiCli leusea 
to concoiiCvate it- In some of tho abyssal Lo]iliiouls 
(anglcr-(l.-li) the inndified dorsal fnihay wliich acts 
aa a Imo has a phosphorescent e.^Lremity, no doubt 
to render it more attiactlve, 

There still remain for considcratioii the plms- 
phoicscoiit iitsccls, whieJi belong almost exclusively 
to thellcniiptcra(liugs) or llic (Joleopteva (beetles). 
To tho former belong the lantcm-ilius (Eulgova and 
allied genera), though It nnmt be mentioned that 
the posKcsslon of this powe\' hy these inaocts lw.8 
liecii denial by more tlian one good olisewer. 
Luminous beetle-* aiipcrtain to the families Lain- 
pyriihv and Elureiuhv. The glow-worm {Lciui})l(ris 
sjii'Htfidiilu) and the Italian JiioJly {I/ii<iol(i iiitlicn) 
are good exiunjdes of the former, and have boon 
often described. In botli coses the ovgunH, wliich 
arc MtuiiU-d In a um'lalii inuubor of the pusteilor 
segiiient'i of tho alidotmm, consist of two layer;*, of 
which the domnl contain-s hyoc ipiantltiL’S of uric 
aviil salts, and thv ventral clear eidle, whieli are 
arranged in eylindn’ca) lohiiles. In some species 
both sexc.s arc tniuinous, in otliors only one. In 
the Mexican liielly or Cuedyos (Pi/rop/iunts vocti- 
iiu-ff), which hc)ong>f to tlie Elatei-jihv or click- 
beetles, the organs are three in nmnliei’, one in 
each n)>pur and liinder angle of the proUmrax, and 
one mncli larger oeenpying the centre uf the ventral 
.siii'fiice of tho iir.'t abdominal .segment. Tiiis lust 
is invi.Hildc while the insect is at I'e.st, but sliincs, 
forth when it spreads its wings and vaiseH its 
aliilomeu in Jlight. Tlotli the eggs imd larva* of 
this speciv.s arc Inmitious. 

As roganis tho phy.-'ieal poeuliaribios of the light, 
jt^‘ar(e.s in colour in dillurcnt eases, being hhm iu 
the inyccUiim growing iu rutiou wood, in Cmiimi, 
Deioii, I’yrosomii, and LnmpyriH ; grccii in a .sjmoie.s 
of Agaric, Pteroeidcs, in Djiliunoids, and in I’yro- 
pliorns; yellow in Noclihica, Ihdinu, find with a 
reddish tinge in a .spocie.s uf Custum ; purple in 
I Funiculiua and Fulgom; whilst iu Pyiv-vwia 
I (ttlidiiinan and an Ajipeurlicularifi observed hy 
' (liglioU it has been slated that the liglil varies in 
eoloui. Jii all ea^Ci} in wliicli tho luiiblcr lias heou 
iiirestigAtcd the spectrum lias been found tu he 
cuntiiiuons; tlio nmoimt of lieat given oil’ in con¬ 
nection wdlli the pMiccRS aeems to he quile iiilini- 
tc.'.iiiinl, though aclinic rays have boon sSiuwn 
to he present. The ijliemhneiion would imjioar 
to conshst in a dcdiiito vital nroecss, whioli| in 
tiicse cuaes, leadH to the pvouucthm of vaiUant 
energy just its iu other inslaiicc.s to the ovolntion 
of heat or of electrioity. 

The uses of this piopurtyto its jiosse-ssovs may, 
so far JI.S i.s known at prasont, be grouped uiuler 
four heads: (a) It t!nab]e.s the soxes to lincl each 
other, as ill Luciola and (iiutliworms; (J) it is 
pORsessod by so inaiiy stinging Cmlenterates that 
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in tliein we may regiinl it as a M'nriiiiig 

and it may liavo licen adnjttcd by sliiigtcii^ 
forms for tlio same imipase by mimicry; {c) it may 
serve to attract prev, as in tlie plm«pliorescent line 
of tlie deep-seaniigler-fihli (jMelauooetiis, iStc.); (rf) 
it may illnniinate tlie HunnumUng regions and 
enable fclie liglit-producitig animat to liml its way, 
as in Purophorus, Kucfijuitines, and ninny deep-sea 
fisli, So many deei^sca animalK are posncsswl of 
Inminons qualities tliab it lias been atsiiined tiint 
those living lights play an important part In tlie 
economy pf life in tliaic regions; tliifl liyiwitbe-sis i*. 
commonly known as the ‘abyssal tlieorj-of light-.’ 
See the articles Kiuki’lv, Gi.otv-wo«M,*and works 
there cited. 

PIi«si)lioi‘iis (syin. rjaloin. wt. ;)1 : niolec. 
wt., vapour = = ]‘34 ; do. at white iieat, 1*2 = 

62) is one of the metalloids ornon-melallioelcinonla, 
although, in its coinhining relations, it R eb».«cly 
connected with tlie metals amenie and antimony. 
This substance aD'ords an excellent e.vample of 
Allotropy (q. v.); that is to say, it may Ije made 
to occur iintlei- diflcroiit fornis'prcscnting dWlbioiit 
propevties. Ordinary plnrsidiorus and the red 
variety are the only ini pm taut forms. Wc sball 
speak of them as p'liosphnnis and red phaspliomH 
re-suoclively. 

Phirsphorus. at oidinavy teiniierfttttre.s is an almost 
colouvles-s or faintly yellow solid substance of sp. 
gr. 1 '830, having the glistouiug appearance and the 
L'oiislsteiico of wax, and evolving a disagreeable 
nlliaoeona_ odour, wliicli, however. Is probably due 
to the action of the oxygen of the air upon it. It 
fuses at 44'2’ C. (lll-d* F.) into a colonidess Auid ; 
and, if the air be excluded, it holLs at2S0’C. (i)54® F.), 
and is convoited into a colonriess vaponr of sp. gr. 
4'33 (air = POO), ff, however, it be heated to 
about 00 ’ C, ( 1 - 10 ’ F.) in the air it eatclicH rire, 
burns wibii a brilliant white ilamc, and is converted 
into pliosphoi'ic anliydridu; and ludccd it isso inflam- 
Tiiable that it will catch fire at ordinar^v toinperatnrcs 
by mere fvlcLion. As ti»o burns whveh it occasions 
are often sorere and <laiigeroH 8 , great cantiou i« 
required in liiiudliiig it; uml in consequence of tlic 
readiness witlv_ winch it catches fvve, wwl of its 
tendency lo oxidLso when o.vpimed to (he air at a 
tempeiature higher than 0 ’ C. (32'’ R), it w always 
kept in water, in winch It iftinsuhihle. U-is sliglitly 
soluble in ether, but dksolves freely in hcnxol, in 
the fixed and c.sseiitial oils, amt in bisulphide of 
caviion ■, and, on allowing its solution iu a volatile 
solvent to fall upon filtering jiaper, tlie (hicly* 
dir’ided phosphorus ab.surl).s o.vygcn so rapidly os 
spoutaueously to catch file as soon as the solvent 
has evaporated. Pliosphorus shines in the dark 
fiom the slow combustion which it umiergoe.? ; and 
hence its uanic, from the Greek words pkos, ‘ light,’ 
aiul/)/(yrw»', ‘bearing,’ Its power of forming ozone 
i.'i noticed in the article on tliat snlMtnncc. Taken 
iiiloriially, idiospiioj ii.s is a very poww/iiJ initAiit 
poison ; and it is the active ingredient of some of 
thu inepnratioiis cnudoyed for the dc-striictioii of 
vermin. It.s fninc,s give rise to a peculiar form of 
necro.sis of the jaw and to fatty flegeiicrutioii of the 
kidney, wliicli used to bo cdminoii among.sl the 
makers of hicifer niatclies. 

Red ))lios])liOruh is prepared from the ordinary 
variety by heating the latter in a closed iron vessel 
to a temperature of 240' C. (4G4“ F.). Ifc was ilis- 
covered uy ,Sohr 6 ttcr in IS-lo, and is a compact 
solid Hiib-sfancc of a dark red colour, and with a 
metallio lustre. It dillbrs imicli in its properties 
fi’um common pliospliorns, being devoid of odour, 
does not .shine in tne dark', undergoes m change 
when exposed to tlio air even for yeans, and cannot 
be -set on fire by moderate friction or pcrciissioii. 
Jforcoiei', it is in.soliible in all tlie solventh of 
common pliosplioni.s, and is not imisonous. It keais 
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heating to nearly 260’ C. (.W()’ F.) Mithout taking 
fiin, and lias a sja'cific gravity of 210 . Tiv iisiip' 
red instead of white jdiosnlinrus for lucifcr liiatidics 
there Is no risk to the bcaltii of the operative,-. 
Safety inatrlio.s cniituiii chlorate of pnta-h and 
ignite on a surface containing a mixturo of 
red pliospliorus and sitli'hide of aiitinioiiv (>cc 
Matoiihs). 

niaspboms is not met with in natiiie in nii 
iinconilniicd state; but it occurs in rocks of varinns 
kinds and ages, and in some conntrics abmidantly 
as npAtite of idio-spliorite, both of wliielt are eoin- 
iMTsud of pliospliatc of lime. It is al.^n found in the 
form of Copiolites (q.v.), or the dung of extinct 
aiiiiiials and inoic v.iroly as wavcllitc Ipbosphate 
of alumina) nml vivianiie (plioiiihatc of iron). 
Ill iiiaiiy volcanic rocks apatite is fonnil in minute 
crystals or paiticlcs, and by the dpcoiiiposition of 
ilic.se rocks it pas.sas intt) tlie soil. Fiom tlie 
soil it is e.vtractcd by plants, which acciinnilate it 
I (especially in tbe .seeds oi the cereals) in onantity 
siillioicnt'for tlio wants of the animnl.s which titcy 
supply with food. In the/inirnal system pfio-sphute 
of Innc forms 37 per cent, of tho bones; phosphates 
of tlm alkalies, especially of soda, ocnir freely in 
tlic annual iluids; and "in ilhvlue, alhuuicn. aiid 
nevvoMH matter jdiosphome is ujuvevsally )nesent, 
altlinugli we «h» not cloarly know in what form 
of combination it occurs. 

Pbwphovus was ovigiuaUy {Usccivcved in 1C60 iiy 
Ilrandt, a Hniiiburg clumiist, wlio oliluliunl U from 
urine. Galin and f>cliccle were, however, tlie Jirat 
to discovcv Us iivescuee iu bone, and to employ 
that material for it> jncjiavation. Tlio/ollowing are 
the lending step.s of tlie metliud now usually ein- 
nloye^l in obtaining it on the large scale. liones are 
wnriiod to whitenops, and nowdored ; and this bone- 
ash ifl then mixed with Muphnric acid in such quan¬ 
tity tw to decompose the (diosohatc of liute occurritia 
ill the opIi, Cogfl’O^lj, partly into iiisoluhio sub 
pliale of lime, partly into a Boluble supeniUosphato 
of lime, \vho.se composiiion fs rcpre-sontod by the 
foinnila The soJiilmn of tlm .super- 

pho-suliato is evaimrated to a syrup, mixed with 
charcoal, and submit ted to di.stillatii)n in an cartlieii 
retort e.\po»cd to a red heat. Idiosphonia rijics iu 
vajionr, and is conveyed liyinoatiH of about tube 
into water, in which it condcnse.s in yellow drops!. 
Two distinct processes take place witiihi tlic retort. 
The fust consists in tho docomposilinn of tho sujicr- 
phosiihatc of liinc into bonc-eartli ami hydrated 
pboanhoric acid; whilo llie second consists in the 
deoxidation, by inenn.s of tho carbon, of the 
libemlcd plioapfioric acid into phiwplioruR —a process 
nccoiiipaiiied by the cvohitiim of carbonic oxide 
go-s. After being pressed in a fused state lliroiigli 
wash-leather, and furtlier purified, it is forced into 
tulics, iu wliicli it is allowed to solidify, giving it 
the naiiat farm of sitcf^s. ftoinbrevite (seo -ApAriTE) 
is now largely'sulwtituted for bones in tho mami- 
fneturo of plio-sidiorns. 

Plioapliorus forni.s two known oxide.s—pliospliov- 
ousatiliydrule, PsOo, obtained by the alow oxidation 
of plioapliorus in dry air; phosphoric anhydrido, 
PbOs, olitaiiied by the combustion of pliosplionis in 
an excess of dry air or oxygen. Tlie latter is a snow- 
like sulwtaiice which has a great aviiUty for water, 
and is therefore very useful in the laboratory as a 
desiccating agent, 

Plioiuihoriis ftiniis live acids—bypoithohplioroip 
acid, irPHjOj, iiionnhasic (the anliyilridc, PjO, Ls 
iiotkiiomi); phosplioious acid, II^’FIIOg ( = FjOg 
+ 3HjO), dibasic, obtained by slow oxidation of 
pbosjilioru-s in moist niv or by passing clilorino gas 
through pliosphorns under hot water; mctaplios- 
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['lioiic ftcitl, = I’.jOj T tetralrtisic, 

olitfiiiicd l>y acting upon load pyroplMmjdiate with 
MilplimftLtiil Llic lead salt being prc- 

jiBicd from f-oila jiyrnjilinsjjliate, wliieli is nlitahied 
l>y lieating siicli a phosphate as Na4IFO|, of 
wliicli (Wf) inoleenic- give tv(l‘one of water ami 
foiiii Xa^PoO;; pliosplioiic or oithoplinspliniie acid, 
tiina^ic, iirepared hy boiling IVJs'n nater, 
or from Irnne-nsfi and snl|iliuric iicid; the last- 
iiame<l acid leas tlnec sets of salts, Hie liydrogen 
ill tlio acid being move nr less completely rejilacoil 
—e.jj'. NnHjPUj, Xn^lIPO.,, and NaiPO^, wlucli are 
obtained by more or less completely iientralishig 
jiliii'jilioiic acid with '^tidn. 

Tlio discovery of pliosplioiie acid was made in 
1710 by Margf'vaf; the di^covp|■y of its tiaie 
cliomica! nature is, however, due to T.avoi'*iev, and 
that of its various inodificalioiis ainl its poly- 
basicily to the investigations of thiiham. Tlio 
salts of jilinsplioi'ic acid arc pliosphateii; and they 
are of great value, when in a Mdiible form or 
when they can become soluble tln'oii'»h weather¬ 
ing, as inannvos {see Manuuk). Oi Into years 
iiiiiieral pho-jjdiatos liavo been largely worked 
up: and a new soiiioc of phnspliatic manure lias 
lu'come availalde in the alkaline slag of the 
TIioinaH.GikliiisL process, wlioroby the priosphonis 
is removed from iron by means of linu*. 

I’hns^iliorus comldnes witli hydrogen in three 
proportions to form phospliurclled hydrogen gas, 
PIIt { liqnhl pJjospliMo of liydrogen, PyH4; and 
solid phosphide of hydrogen, P4II4. Of these the 
fust alone verpiircs notice in these Pages. Tlicre 
are vaiious processes for obtaiiiiiig tins gas, one of 
the Hiiuplest being by lioiliug fragments of phos- 
plionis jri a concentrated sidution of hydrated 
potash, in whieli case liypotdiosjiliito of potash is 
loriiicil, while plio'-idinrottod hydrogen ga-s is 
extricated. The ronetiou is cxplainc)! bv the 
cfinatlon 4P + .IKIlU + 311,0 = akPOjIIs + I'Hj. 
The gas ^tlnis evolved is c'olonrless, jKisscsses a 
cliaractcrNtic ficMil odour, and lias the remarkable 
property _ of taking (iie fepontaneoii.sly in atmo- 
spheric air or in oxygen gas, with tlic production 
of anliydious motaiiliospliorio acid and water. 
J'lmre is veiLsuii to believe that perjWtly pure plios* 
pliiuetted liydi ogon gas does not possess the power 
of Igniting apoulaneouHly, and that the selMight- 
ing gas nbvays contains a minute Quantity of the 
vapour of the liquid jihospliidc, The 

Ininlnous pluinoinenon known asTgnislbUnus<((.v.) 
has heen refoneil to the natural evolution of tlic 
gas. The conipoiinds of phosphoni.s with Riilplmr, 
ohlonnCj iodine, luoniine, i!tc. are not of jnactical 
inmoi'tance, 

rhospliorus is rarely employed in medicine ns a 
nevvoiis stiinuhiiu, in conscrjiienuc of its poisonous 
piopoi tios. The syiiiptoins llKhieod by this |ioisoii 
are tho‘>e of acutci iiitlainination of thc stoumcli and 
bowels; the treatnient is the ndministmtion of 
large quantitic'i of mild deinnlcent (liiids, and 0/ 
niagiicMa. Dilute pliosjdmric acid is inelndod in 
the Ihitisli Pliuvmacopfcia, but is not very iinioh 
t'liijiloyotl, ft may lie jiu’scribcd in much tlie same 
call’s as those in which snlpbnvic and tiilric acids 
are employt'd, and is loss likidy to disturb tJ»e 
digt-^tivo lunctions, if employed for a long period, 
than the other minend acids. It Ji.a-,- ako lieen 
recuniiiiciided, whoii propc-vly diluted, as a service¬ 
able aculnlalcd drink for assnagiiig tho thir-st in 
iliabeLe-', It may bo ineseribed in Imlf-drachiii 
(iosoi.. 

.PItWfillS, Patriarch of Constantinople at a 
critical jiei'iod, was a meiiiljer of a patrician family 
ol Constaiitiuoiilc, ami was bom in the early part 
ot the 9th century. Disiinguislied bv his abilities,, 
lie served in various iinportant jmbiic offices, and 
secuveil tlio favour of tho Emperor Miclmel and his 


f iowerfiil favourite Bavdas. Tlio patriarch Ignatius, 
laving in \aiii tried to correct tho vices of the 
jn'olligatc emperor, was deposed and banislied. 
Photius, nithoiigli a layniaii, was appointed in liia 
stead, hnnied in a few successive days through all 
Che a(agci3 of sacred ordeis, and linaliy irist.aJled as 
patriarch. Two .siiceej-'iivo coimoilR of hishnps under 
court in/liiericc coiilirnied the deposition of Jgnatiiis 
and tiic election of Pliotiiis. In 802, however, 
Pope Nicholas I. (q.v.) called a new coimeil at 
Itonie, which declared Pliotiii.s’ election iincanon- 
ical and invalid, deposed and excomimiiiicatcd liim, 
and reinstated Ignatius in his sec, Being sup¬ 
ported, however, by the enqieror, Plioliiis retained 
pos'sc-.sinii, and rctialiivtcd on the pope bv a.sscinb!ii]g 
n council at Constantinople in 807, in wliicli he 
raised a controvcr.sy <if doctrine and discipline 
between tho clinichcs of the P^asfc and West tlicni- 
selvcs. In all these iloctrinal ilili'ercnces tlio 
fconncil eoiulemiied the Western Climcli, excom- 
niuiiicatcil Nicholas ami liis abettors, and witli- 
dfcw from the commnnimi of the see of Rome. 
Michael being put to death by Bnsiliiis the Mace¬ 
donian ill 867, Photius wajj banislied to Cyprus, 
and Ignatius reinstated; and in 869 the eiglith 
general council, at which Pope Adrian II.’s legates 
presidoil, was assembled at Constantinople. Photius 
was again coiidciinied and excoinnnniicated, and 
the intercomiiMiiiioH of the clmrclies roBtored. Yet 
on the death of Ignatius Photius was rcappointcil 
to the patriarclialc. Jn 879 lio n.«.«ejnbjeu a now 
conneil at Constaptinoitle, renewed the ehargo 
against tho 'Westevil Chuicli. and erased from the 
creed in the article on tlio Procession of tlio Holy 
Ghost tiie word filiwivc (see Smiut). The separa¬ 
tion of tlip chinches, liowever, was nob completed 
till the time of .Mh-hael Cemlaiius fsce GrtKEK 
Church). Photius was linallv deprived, ami exiled 
t-*! Armenia by Leo, tne son ot Basilins, in 886, and 
died soon afterwards, probably in 891. Ills chief 
remains arc Mufiohihlou, called also lilblkilhccdt a 
.siinimary review of 270 work.s which Pliobins had 
read, many of which arc non’ lost; a ^Civfcon; the 
Ao»ioc«Hew, which is a colleebion of the aet.s and 
docrccH of the conncils and ecclesiastical laMh of 
the omper(»r.s_: several minor theological tieatiscsj 
and u collection of letters, many of tliem o.xtremoly 
interesting and elegant. ,Scb ITorgcnrtitlier’s mono- 
gr!i]di oil PhoUns {1809). 

IMiotogi’npIiy, the art of producing pictures 
by nieniis of the action of liglit on sensitiserl snv. 
faces. It is usual to regard the observation hy 
the alchciiiisls of tho IGili century that I.umi 
Cornea or Horn Silver (native chloible of silvoi') 
is blackened on exposure to light, as the iiii-O 
chemical stop in the history of jiliotography, whiio 
the foniidation of photographic ojiLics was laid 
by Della I*ort.v in tlic invciiLiun of the camera 
onscilrn {loG?)) at a somewhat earlier period, 'j'his 
jiropertv of chloride of silver, and also the darlcen- 
ing of nitrate of silver by light in the presence of 
01 gallic matter, coiustitute the leading facts on 
Avliich the science of p)jotngra),)jy i.s based. In 
1777 the famous Jiweilisli chemist Sclieelc found, 
by expoiinient, that Horn .Silver was blackened 
cunckc.st at the violet end tif tlic solar spectrum, 
thus proving that the lays of liglit me not all 
nfiKC ehemicnlfy active. qiiartoi' of a century 
Icirlcv Ititter of Joiu^ iloiHoiifctiutcd the exintonco 
of cheiirieally active non-visible vay.s beyond tho 
violet rays of tho speetriun, 

The hoiionrof h.aving been tlie fust to pvodiieo 
pictures ny the action of light on a sensitive sur¬ 
face is now very gcnorall.v conceded to TIumins 
Mongwood, an account of whoso vescarclies was 
miblished in 1802 in the Journal of the noyal 
iHi^ltluUoH, iiiulor the title, ‘An Account oi' a 
MetlHHl of copying Paintings upon Glass, and of 
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iiifvking Pi'ofiles 1\v tlic agency t)f Li"ht nimn 
XiLmte of Silver; with OI^servnEHU 1 ^ ky U. lljivy.’ 
Tl]e nilsfoitiiiie was that no attempt-s ina«le eitlicr 
liy'Wetlgwooil or IJavy to i)ieveHt the iincnlniireil 
portions from being actcil on by liglit (or, aa we 
now say, to fix the picture) were snccessfiil. 

I^ic^'plinre Niepce of Cliftloii'sur-Saoiie -was the 
fir.st to enjoy the satisfaction of producing jicf- 
iimucnt picture.s by the iniliiciicc of solar miliatiniH. 
This was lacconplislicd in IHU, am) the name clioscii 
to ilcsignate his process was Helio^raohy. It enii- 
sistctl ni coating a piece of plateiT Hilver or gltu-.s 
with asphnltiini (bilinneu). The iilnte so prepared 
was then exjjosed in tlie cameraobKciirn fora length 
of time, varying from four to six hours. Wherever 
the light acted it ien<lorc<l the asphaltnui insoliiblo 
in its usual solvents. Hence, on siilrscijuciit treat- 
incut with one of titese solvents, the slnidow.s of the 
image tiissolved away, and the lights were vepre- 
senti'il liy the insohilile aspfialtiim icmaiidng on 
Llie plate. 

l)agneiTO anpeais to have began in 1S21 the 
expewnents whxcb evenVnally led to the dlsuovciy 
of the ilngiierreotype pvoeess, Ou Daguerre learn¬ 
ing that Nieiice was working in the saine diicctlon 
as liimself, tliQ two formed a partiici-sbip in IS29. 
The discovery of the Daguerreotype (q.v.) was un- 
noniicod in Jamtary 183!), hut tbo«(otails of the pro¬ 
cess wore not uiade public till August of the sanio 
year. It consists in o.xposini; n metal plate covered 
wi til iodide Ilf sUvor for a suitalde lime in a jdioto- 
urupliio caiiioia, the plate being afterward.s trails- 
fened to a dark room, anti exposed to the vaiwur 
of moi’cnry, which develops the latent image, it 
being afterwards llxed, Altlmugli this process has 
liociinio alniOKt obsolete, it was really the Hist which 
was of any practical value, and experts all agree 
that no other known process renders some subjects 
—f.g. the liuniau face—with such (Idelily and 
beauty. 

W. ri. Pn.x Talbot read a paper to the Koyal 
Society on ' riiotogeiiio Dvawiiigs ’ on 3Ist January 
183!), just six inontlm prevluns to the piildication 
of Daguerre’s process, He prrHluccd tlic-sc in this 
way : iVrUiiig-papcr was steeped In a .solution of 
coiuuioti suit (clunrido of sodium), aud dried. It 
was then dipped in a solution of iiitmte of silver, 
wlilcli is changed hy tlie action of the common salt 
into the cliloridc of silver, .«ome of the nitrate, 
liowovev, vemainiug unaltered. Vapev so treated 
is sensitive to liglit, so that when a fern-leaf, for 
example, 1 « placed cloio down ninm it between two 
plates of glu'-s, and daylight is allowed to act on tlie 
pTcpavcd surface, tlxo'papcv blnekeoH except where 
it IS covered, and thus n rev'cr.scd picture of the 
leaf on a black ground is olitainetl. This was then 
placed over nnotlicr slieet of pa)»or, prepareil in the 
same way, niul the light allowed to act tbrongli it. 
Another iiictiiro of the leaf was tlins nrodiicud, but 
this time with its ligiits and shades tlic i-nine ns in 
nature. The white image on a dark gromul was 
cnllcil by Vox Talbot a negative, and the piiiit 
from it he called a positive. These tenim are still 
cnircnt in photography: the image lieing 

prudneud in the cauiGia, as the first and lending 
operation—.any iiiimbev of posUives being oblain- 
alile fi'oni it on paper, glass, or any oilier material 
capable of foiuiiiig a support for a pbotograidiic 
image. The Calotj’pe process was natentcil hy Fox 
Talbot in 1841. In tliis process ’Tivlbot nroiliicod 
his negative by preimriiig paiier on llie sm /nce with 
iodide of silver, subsequently wnsbiiig it over with 
a inixtuve of nitrate of silver, with gallic and acetic 
acids, and then e.xposing it in the camera to the 
olijcct he wLsheil to copy. The invisible image 
or pictura thus obtained rvas developed lij' aceto- 
nitvate of silver and gallic acid. The paper nega¬ 
tive was then remlored translucent with wax, and 


I Used for llic pnidiiciinn of iinvny po-itives in the 
I way described above. The intibdiiction of collo¬ 
dion I 13 - Archer niftiked tlie next gicab step in 
photographic progress, and this, known as the wet- 
Jdate pi.iccrts, lias bcpii almost eclipsed liy the gela¬ 
tine dry plate iiosv almost nnlvcisally used, 

Pkutograpkio Ainitii'ntits ,—Tlie mii-.l important 
jiiccoof aptparatusiised by llic pliotngraplier is a form 
of the Caiiicia (Mwenra (q.v.), genoraTly called simply 
a caiiieia, witli its attached lens that tliiows the 
imago on a ground glass scieeii placed at the back, 
to enable it to be sliavply focused. A tliin flat 
linx with a .sliiittor, together called a dark slide nr 
' back,’ contains tlie sensUi-eil plate. Wlien the 
pictiue is focused the screiui is withdrawn and the 
Miack’ iiihoitpcl in it.s place; the shutter is then 
«lrawii out, and the sen-iti.scd plate, wJiich exactly 
occupies the place nf the glass screen, being now 
cx)Mise»l, teeevves tlie picture. In n. brief time, 
which iiowndayH varies rrom a fractioii nf one to 
hovcral aecoiuls in a good light, the shutter is 
oloscil, and the slide retiiriicd to a room ilhniii- 
nated by a light not cbeuiicaily active, genevally 
red, orange or yellow green, whore the plate is 
taken out and doveloped. 

The introduction of diy plate.s for iihotogiaphy, 
whicli may 1*0 used in the carneva a long time after 
llicir proiwiration, Imn liad a great inllnence in 
modifying apparatus; and iiioio esnccinlly is tins 
true of the pnotogmpbic camera, under tlic older 
system (wet-plate pliologniphy) ibc plate liml to Ije 
used iimucihately after it lind bnon coated and 
funilsiicd with its sensitive film, or it bccaino 
uselc.s.s. One dark sliilo nr back, to hold the plate 
during exposure was tliercfove all tliiit was neces¬ 
sary, lor only one plate could bo pi opaied anil used 
at a time, a dark room or tent liciiig ncccs.sary 
for the operations. Ihit now tliat the platc-s will 
keep aliiiost iiidcTiiiitely liclwccii piopnraliun and 
iiso, any convenient number can do iiinde ready 
for insertion in tlic camora. to bo exposed to the 
action of the light ono alter another. For thw 
piirpo.so what me called ilmiblc dark backs arc 
employed, each holding two plates—ono on each 
side, and each side being fiiini^hed with a light¬ 
tight Nhuttcr which Is drawn out so as to allow* the 
lens to cast the image on the )i)ato inside as auon 
ns the back is fixed on tlie canicra, 

Much iiigennity has licen applied to canicia con¬ 
struction m late yeava, hut, ultlinugh ninxiy now 
iiKidc-s of carrying tho plate.s and Inlngitig them 
under tho inlhienco of the lens have been doviscil, 
the double-hack syKteui, as just dc'^cribed, is the 
one mo?.t generally adopted when glass plates arc 
employed. Various chunging-hoxes have been de- 
viaixl, which contain a dozen or moie plates, and 
dispense with all but one dark slide, that is con- 
Blvnctcd to receive ami dischm ge any plate of the 
series at will. Hare’s cbaiigiiig-bo.x is the one 
ino.st I'cncrally known. This lias a siiccinl form 
of dark bock, which can he charged with ono jdato 
from the box at a time, and is tlicn inserted in the 
camera for expnsme. Recently, for sniall-shod 
photographs, a device has been largely adopted 
wliereTiy the camoiw itself beootnes a .^torngc for 
the plates, a mniplo mechanical ariniigcmeiit per¬ 
mitting the exposed plate to fall to the bottom 
while another talccs its place. 

Hut the most recent clmngo in pliotogmpliio 
apparatus is flue to tlie iiiLroducbion, or ratliov the 
revival, of sensitive liliiis supported, nob on glas.s, 
lint oil a flexible nialerial. \ve have already Been 
limb Fox Tiilliot employed paper for his negatives 3 
and, altliougli paper wjis superseded hy gloss ivhcii 
the collodion piocess eamo into existence, iiliotu- 
grapliBrs were quick to rccogniso tlmt sucli a brittle 
material liml serious disodvankages. JIany experi- 
iiienters cmlcavoiircd to produce or find sumo 
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itiiitprifil wliicli, wliile tlie transparency 

i)f MioiiM l)C of a nrittle imtnre. niicl 

nniong tlipse Mr Wontlljiiry in 1«7G pvndncetl .-.nch a 
cinuiMjun*! fioiu colloiliiiii, c/i'^tur-oil, and Cuniuia 
l,al 4 im. TUw uiixtnie, after beiiijr aHowcd to dry 
on a filiept nf waa coated >vilh an eiiinisioii 

aeiihitive to li'dit, and aflov again beiiis dried wns 
stripped from it« sni>|*wt and cut into snitaUe sizes 
for tlie caiiiera. It U notewovliiy also tliat the 
inventor at tlii> siiine time ]ironiwet? tliiib such filing, 
lieing perfectly tlexihle, niiolit be rolled and unrolled 
(pauniania fadiion), s«i tl>at snccefisive leiigtlH 
niiglit be aiibiiiittiid to tlic luiniiKnis iniajje, and 
tlm-i the wliolo biisitiesis of chaiipng plates bo 
accoiiipli-ilicd by tlic turn of a handle ontside the 
ajijiaratiis. The Hfiine idea'vas talvcn np liyWar- 
nerkc a few years later, and liis^ patented roller- 
tliih Ijecauic obtainable c<nniuerclally. AVarnerlce 
also made a sensitive di-j’ collodion lilm for use in 
ins appavatns, but its cost—'vluch was at the rale 
of a penny per sqiiare iiieli—^liiuiLcfl its use to a few. 

Tt) Messrs IMoi'gan & Kidd of Uiclininnd belong 
the Inmnurof liauiig Hint ajiplied a gelatine cimu- 
Mon to paper. This paper is now’ nindo by man}' 
doaleis, and is commonly cnllc*! bromide naper- 
Its principal use is fuv enlarging, but at the time of 
its iiitjoiliiction it was used for negative ivork, 
tlie paper being reiidcrccl somi-transpareiit by an 
nftGV'Operation. It must also bo note<l, too. that 
for this work the inventors employed a roller-slide 
of tlic bind siigge.stcd by Woodlmry. The Kostman 
Company next took up the matter, Introduced a 
roller-slide, together with a paper film of very 
lelinble rjimlity. Tlii^s paper is sold in spools, 
ready wound, so that the buyev bail morcly to take 
R spool from its case, iimerc it in the roller-sHdc, 
and lie iin mediately had material ready for reeling 
olT forty or lifty nogativcri, to lie subsequently 
separaluil by catting, developed, ami rendcro^l 
tiansparent with aptopauuion of vaseline. These 
films w'cro objoutecl to liy sonic on account of the 
trace of grain fiom the paper which ivaa left on 
rlie piatiire printed from it, and a ‘Htripping film’ 
WAS next auiiptcd an previously |»roiH»scd by the 
Rev, W, Palmer. Ily tliis luodilicatlon tlic sur¬ 
face bearing tlic imago could bestrip]icHl fi-oni tbc 
original paper and triuisferved to a stiff sheet of 
insoluble gelatine, wblcli became its final support. 
I'TIni plmtogrnpliy lias iccoutly I’ccii brought (ostill i 
greater perfection by tlic eiiiploymcnt of tmns- 
liarent ami flexible celluloid in sheet form. It is 
cHvioUH to note tliat tbm substance, invented by 
I’ai'kes about ISoS, was long ago iirojioscd as an 
ellicicnt substance for use in photography, and it 
lYinibl doubtle.ss have lieen so used if collodion, 
when applied to it, bad not bad a solvent action. 
Rut as it is miite insolulile in water, it forms a por- 
ftfil suiJjinrt for a gelatine film, and, now that it can 
be nmniifactured nearly as clear ns aim's, it rejirc- 
seats the bo.st thing yet intiTxhieeil. Its general 
use is limited by its cost, wbicli is greatly in excess 
of g]n.ss, but it pi'osents so iimny advantages that 
it is very largely employed. The iiiaterinr is now 
made tbiii oiiougli to be w ound on spoobs and used 
ill voll'lmUlei'H. Ileyond the adYantago of light¬ 
ness, portability, freedom from breakage, reduced 
co-st of onriiiige, v^c,, whicli the films nmlonbtcdly 
possc-'.s, there is one gain in their einployincnt, of n 
technicol iiatnie, wliicli is important cnongli to 
roceivo iQcogiiiti'm here. They are free from Jiiila- 
tion, Iliilation Is aiiparoiit in negatives taken 
upon glass plates us an eTici'onchinenb of the light 
parts upon the dark pm tion.s, and i.s seen in its 
most aggravated form in the bliuiing out of 
wiiiJowa in intoi iov views. It is enu-seil cliiefiy by 
rellection fruiii tlic back .surface of the glass. 

The great vaiiiility of modern dry plates ,allow.s n 
pliotogmpU to bo taken in svicli a vnore fraction of 


a.second that the camera can bo held in the liaiirl 
during the operation. ynriou.s liaiul-camoraH are 
now made, and meet witli extcnsis'c employnieiit, 
especially by tourists, and arc move or less dis- 
giiiKcd a-s despateli-boxGS; bub they are becoming 
so eniiinion that the disguise is more ajiparentf tlmn 
real. 

The extreme sciisitivene.ss of moflerii dry plntOs 
has also given lise to whnt is known as flash-light 
picture.s, which are idiotograiib.s taken by Uie 
almost instantaneous flasli produced by scattering 
irowdercd iiiagncsiiim into a lamp-ilame. Many 
ingenious fonnsof lamps luivc been devised for this 
pnrroso. They mostly consist of a spirit-lam)) in 
conjunction with a receptacle for the magnesium 
powder, with a pneumatic ball and tube attacUwl, 
IVcBSiire of the ball urges a putt' of air into the 
powder, and earries it into the llanio. This .Hysteiii 
IS inncli used for taking groups and portraits at 
night ill private and public rooin.s. Tlie best 
workers employ a branch tnlio from the ball, whicli 
cxpo.se.s the lens ab the moinent of itmxiinmn ImliL. 

Lciisei .—The quality ns well n.s the kind of lens 
u.He<l is of great importance. An explanation of 
the ditt'cient forms and proiiovbics of Lensf’s is given 
under that head, but it is necessary to say a few 
words here about the kinds naccl in iihotograpliy. 
Thev may bo divided into two classes—portrail 
lensw, and view lenses. The /onnev ai e of lai’go 
Aperture, but give a small image; while the Inttov 
have a small aperture, but give an imago wliicli 
covei-s a far larger surface. In the povrralb lens 
mnidity of action has boon the clrier thing con- 
sUlcreil, for it is used in a studio where the amount 
of light available is always more or loss liniitcil, 
A portrait lens tinlcss of the 'doublol' form 
is not suitable for view purposes; Imt a view 
lens can well l>o used for ixn tiaitnro nnder cei'- 
tain conditions, and is one of the best lenses to 
use for gionp-s. Under the head of view lunsoa como 
a large niimuer which have fanciful names atLachod 
to them that arc a])t to mislead the tyro, hut 
which arc all more or less alike. In tlio carl}- days 
of photoijmphy telesco))ie objectives woro niado to 
do duty in tho camera, but they gave a very small 
field. And were in other respects nnsullcd to the 
puvpo.se. Then came (1841) the iiovlvalt Ions 
designed hy retzval, and iiiailo hy Voigtlamler of 
ViuRiia, an invoiitloij whiuli marks an era in photo¬ 
graphic progre«.«>, The .single view Ions, which Is 
the cheapest and for pure landscape is still nii- 
eqnallwl, hod its first unprnvemonb in the patent 
aplauatlc lens made by Grubb in 1857. Altnimgli 
called a single lens, it consists of a coinbiiiation of 
crown glass of coucavo-eonvox form, cuiiumtuel to a 
Hint divergent meniscus. The sliiglu hms was 
tiiodified later ou by DiUlmcyev, who Ruhsequenth', 
in 1888, introduced a new form of vLow lens whicli, 

f iwJie.s.siiig the usual advantages, had the niiality, 
litherto unknown in a .single lamlHcapo li'iis, of 
giving an image free from curvilinear dislortion, 
The same feature bad been hccured by Rallineyer in 
Ills well-known triplet lens, which i\’as invented in 
JS60, and which, ns ite nanie implies, consisted of 
three coiiibiiiatioiis. This Ions was scrriccabhi for 
copj'ing, arehitcctuval subjects, as ivell as for land, 
scape, and wasagreat favonrUo with jiluitogiapUo.rs. 
It has now lieen supor.sedcil hy the (lonhlct form of 
lens, which, under the name of rectilinear, symiiiolri- 
cal, &c., is the inoat commonly used lorin of jilioto. 
granliic objective. It goiiomlly consi-ils of tivo 
wiiibiiiatioiis of aimilar construction placed with 
their concave surfaces facing one another, tlm 
iiMessan' stops or diaiihragnis for increasing (lolini- 
tion and reducing spborical ahcn atioii being iiisertcil 
m a slit in tlio brass mounting tube nutlway he- 
tween them, The.sc lenses are constructed to take 
4 Utlerent anglo-s of view, according to tlic require- 
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ments itE a given case; for talcing wibjecte in a 
cojilijieil .sifcncitioii, sucli ns a nan'ow sli-ect, or fca* 
(lepietiiig Uiu fncatlc of a lai-L'e buiUling at very 
liiiiiLeil range, a 'wide-angle^ loiis ia neccssni*}’. 
l''or tlio eonvenience of bhoso eai'iyiug a immber of 
lenses, Iluss lias devised a sei'ics of ' synimotrical ’ 
lenses tliab all fib one ilange. Every lens is ro1(1 
witli ascb of dia])livagins ovstoj^is; and, in tliccnseof 
tlie lens Inst inenlioncd, these usually lake tliefoim 
of a rotating iilato, pierced udlli the necessary ai)ei'- 
tuvRft, tJv\t ill othttv leiiaeft the diapbragina avein the 
form of separate plates, and are kept in a small 
leather case by blioniticlvcs, the operator removing 
any of the sorics, and inserting it in the lens when 
wanted. These diapbragins are marked with wlmt 
is known as their focal value, which meanB that the 
innuLer nuirked reuve.scnt.s the fraction which the 
nperliire of the diapliragin is of llie focal length of the 
looN. To ntnko this plahi, Jet ns sii]tpoKO that the 
focal lengtii nf the lens is (] inches, and tliatthedia- 
pliriigin in nucstion has an aportnve uf a imaitcv of 
an inch. As tlicrc arc in G inches 2-J of micli quarter 
inches, the ngnre 24 will represent its value, and 
this will ho expresBcd blma: In like mmmor, a 

Imlf-inch di(r.phragm would bo marked and a 
oiie-c'iylitb inch diaphragm There is, however, 
auotlior inebliod of marking lens stops, wlneh haa 
been adouLod liy the Photographic Society of 
iTi-oat llvilain, and wliich is called the ‘ Uniform 
Standard,’or T^.S, for short In this system-^ is 

called No 1, and tho U.S. number for any othoi* 
Hiico is funiul liy dividing the focal length of ilio 
Ions by the diamotcr of tlio opciimg us already 
dcftovlbed, B<[uaving tlw vesnlt, aud then dividing 
hy 10. Of hiLo ycaru a remarkableiinprovoment, 
whicli, howovor, had for some time bcon applied to 
miuroNCopc^, lias been made in niiologruphic lens 
diapliragiiiH, iu a cuntrivaaco wliicli, from its i-csem- 
bluncu {^0 llio iialural diapliragin of the eye, whloli 
expands or eon tracts nulomatlcalty occoixlliig to the 
mnoiint oi light to which tlio orunn is snhjoclod, is 
called the Ids diapliragin. TIiIb consists of a 
numbur of llat blades or tongues of thin hluckoncd 
mulal, wliicii me fastened to a ring in the lens 
niouiit. Jly a turn of lliis ring the blades c.spnml 
or iioiiLi'uoL, so that the apoituro can bo‘enlarged or 
dlminlHlicd as mpured, while a scale marked on the 
outsulu of tliu Ions inoiuit, and a truvotliiig pointer, 
indicate the focal valno of every change of aperture. 
Wo may nieutiun liero one more iiniHirlniit change 
in Ions inaiuifacluvc—the iiibrodiictiuii of uhi- 
iiiinimii insUiad of brass for the iicccssniy mclal 
work, by wliicli the weight of tho inatrumout Is 
greatly reduced. Tho same useful niotal, only now 
rondored aviiilnhlo hy its cheaper inuiiufactnro, is 
also coming into use iis a .sukstituto for bnuis In the 
otlicT mclal littings of camevos. A new kind of 
glass, kiuiwii as Jena optical gloss, is now Imiiig 
employed in tlio conslrncuon of plioiogruphic lenses, 
liy Uh uhm u. larger hold can bo covered witli u 
givoii uportiii’o than was the case under fonner 
con<)iLlons. 

IVd-coUuiUon Pracew.—Collodion (q.v.) is the 
namo given to tlio solution of pyroxyliiic, a kind of 
gmi-cotton, in a iiiiNtnie of ether and alcohol. 
Wlion Ihia i,s Doiml ovor n glass pinto it graihially 
dries into n tLanspavent lilin. It was ttratintroiUiccn 
for photographic purposes in 1851 by Mr Scott 
Archer, ami has boon of great ami important service. 
For fully a qmu'tov of a century tlvo wcb-coUedion 
procob.s was almost exoluaively prnotieeil by photo¬ 
graphers—in tlie earlier years for tho produotioii of 
\uih 1 Uvok on glass, and occasionally on leather or 
ublicriion-frngilomato rials; latterlyuy motlificatlons 
tljo process was inoru extensively employeil for the 


E roductiaii of negatives. Dry-collQi.liou processes 
avo also been in use, although on a imicli nioro 
limiled scale. These are the stages in the wet-collod¬ 
ion process: (1) A glass plate made perfectly clean 
is coated with collodion, to which tlie bromide of cad- 
niiani and either iodide of potassium or iodide of 
aminoniniii have been added. (2) Tho collodion- 
ised plato is ‘seiialLisecV by iTinnereioii in a batli 
of nitrate of silver, containing 35 grains to every 
ounce <if tlistillcd u’ater. (3) I’roduotion of latent 
image by exposing the sensitised plate in thecameva 
after cho object has been foensecl. (4) Dovelopment 
of latent into visible image by flooding the plate 
witli a solution of sulphate of iron (torrousi sub 
phate), 01 ^ of pyrognllie acid, to either of which 
some acetic or citric acid is added. ( 6 ) Fixing of 
the periiiancut image by imincvsion of the plate in 
soiiio solvent of those parts of the sensitive surface 
upon which the JigJit has not acted. This solvent 
forweb plates is cyanide of potassium, but for more 
modern processes hypoaulpliitc of soda is cmployetb 
Dn/-pMe I'rocesscs.—It is hardly necessary to do 
more tlian name a few of the earlier diy-plate piu- 
ceasea, since, CKcepfc for experiniontal purposes, tliey 
have all been beaten out of the field by the recent 
one known os the gelatino-broinicle process, Several 
advantages arfse, canecially for lield-'vork, from 
using dry sensitive plotes. With the wot process 
the operator, when away from Ins studio, must 
take with him a dark tent, collodion, a silver bath, 
and developing agents, besiides a supply of water 
for washing purposes; but thc.90 inipec/imnfn ore 
nob required witli dry platoa. Dry-plate pioccsaes 
are of two principal kinds ■. (1) Those in which the 
collodion is applied to tlio glass )datc, and after¬ 
wards scnsiiisetl in die silver hatli, as in the wet 
way, bub with o ‘preservative’ sucli ns albumen 
* /lowed' over Iho surface, and the plate allowed to 
dry. (2) Emulsion inoccsses, in wlucli the sensitive 
silver salt is liold in suspension in tlie collodion oc 
gelablno. A good emulsion can be pi'epaved by 
oildiiig some soluble bromide, sncli as bromide o! 
cadinmin, to tlio collodion, and afterwards an 
alcoholic solution oi nilrnto of silver. The glass 
dates aro simply coated with this emulsion, ^Ya 8 hed 
n water to remove tho soluble salts, and set aside 
lo dry, when they avo rooily for use. Tho collodion 
omuleion process is still employed to a limited 
extent, chiefly for tho production of transpavciioios} 
recent e.xporimcn ts indicate blint it may yet compete 
with golatino cnmlsion iu sensitiveness. 

Tho earliest form of tiie gGlatlno-broinicloinocess, 
at prcsciiti so nnivoisnlly employed, appears to bo 
duo lo i)r Maddox, who published tho details of 
a Avorkablo emulsion of this nature in 1871. Tlie 
process wtt.s iinpi-ovcd in 1873 by Mr Kenneth, and 
again,in 1878 by Mr Chwles Dennett. It was found 
that if the uiiinlHion ivas kept at a temperature of 
00 ® F. for some days, or boiled for lialf an hour, the 
HonsitiveneM of tlie plate coated by it ■\^'ns so greatly 
iHcicosed bJiAb a view wJiioJi could only be taken 
fowiiorly iu 30 aeooxids could now be talcen In one, 
A vory sensitive golatine emulsion can also be 
foLiiUMi by using ammonia along with tliebroinido 
of silver. Dry plates produced by some form of tlie 
gelatino-bromkiG process ai-e now manufactured on 
a Iftigo Bcalo. 'Wiien properly made tliey will keep 
good for years, and they can bo doi’elopod montbs 
after having been 'exposed. Hut ib is generally 
udiuilted that the best vesnlls o.ve obtaiued when 
the' plates are nob old, and when ilevelopmeiifc 
followB o,x 5 >oauro without undue delay. 

PlIOTOGtlAl’iHC I’niNTINO, St/m- Tlie 

details of tho well-known Bilver-printiiig process 
aro briefly as follov’ : 

(1) Suitable paper is coated on the surface with a 
smooUi thin layer of alhuman, to winch chloiido of 
sodium or ofanmionium Jins been added. (Originally 
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ihc iiiii'or 'vas siiltud oiilv—i-u. tliu nlbiimeii mjis 
« itli—and lids old iiietliud is being largely 
rovivcd.) , „ . 

(2) Silvering nf tlif I'JipLM- by Ibwxting it an a 
solution of nitrate of silvei', from 30 to GO grams of 
tliU siilwlanoe being u»eil for evLuy ounce ol water, 
iiecording to tlio nuioiuit nnd kind of clilorkic in 
the tuiper. It is jifterwaids diied. 

(3) Ex|iO-iire to light. The silvered jiaiwr w 

fc\|M)>f;d k-iicatli the iiegiitivB in a vn»t.«ii; frame, 
the time of exii''''"'® varying according to the 
brightness of the light ami the character of the 
negative. , , . i 

(4) Tuning. In order to gne it pleasing colour 
tu the joint it is iminil to toiin it in a suliitioii 
of cliluiide of gold. <initc recently tlie . metal 
platiiimn Im-s been usetl for toning silver prints on 
daiii paper with very line results. One mctliod 
iiiK been intiodiiced by IJlnncluml, ami aiiotliei* by 
l.yoTie\ Olark, tlie laltev ejiH>b>Yi»g tbe same w&lt, 
tlie chlom-platinitti of putasniuiii, which is used for 
the jilntimim printing process to be presently 
ilescnbed. 

(5) I'ixing. The print, wlien taken from the ton¬ 
ing batli, is steeped iti a .solution of h.vpu.snlphite of 
fluda, which removes tlju undavkened silver salt that 
i.s still .sensitive to light, and so lixns the image. 

(0) Washing. Silver pviiitw letpiiiv to be \vm.Iie<l 
quickly and tluiruughly after treatment \yUh the 
hyposuljiliito of -soda. Prolonged soaking in harm¬ 
ful, atm imperfectly wtished jninls soon spot and 
fade. (Jelatine is now laigcly euiniiig iiit<» use as 
a sultatltiitc for albuincii: It is luoru Huitahle for 
the rendering <tf delicate detail, and the prints 
with due onro e.verciscd in their production ought 
to Ihi more perinadcnt. Tlie papers known as 
ArisVotywe, AigeutoVype, tvud fJeWrotype ate gela¬ 
tine GiinilRtuiis of cldoi'Klu of .silver fpreud on paper. 

Pi'iiitliiQ in Halts of Iron .—The nietal iron in 
5‘onie of its cheniieal prepaiatiuns is now very 
largely employed in a iminbov of i>Uotogya\)lnc 
ririntiiig processo,-) —e.g. cyanotype, clirysotype, 
Kallitypo, platiiiotype, &e.—ami is capable of 
proilncing results with all the lidelily and delicacy 
of the silver process, in some case.s at considerably 
less ooRt, wliile the nmDipulations are greatly 
simpHiied. Tiieru are certain preparations of Irun, 
known as fcirio salts, that are not allected in 
appearance when certain otlier clioiniculs me 
bvouglit in contact w'ltli tlieui; other prepaiation.s 
of iron, known assalts, proiluce highly- 
coloured pigments wlmn coiiibined with these same 
chemicals. 

The action of light can changefenfc into feirofw 
salts; liCticG, if .a jiiece of pn^mr lio coated with a 
feme salt, dried, and placed under a fein leaf, a 
piece of lace, or a photographii'. negative, and c.\- 
)jo>eJ to light, all image in a ferrous salt is ]»ro- 
djiced wljicli iacH]mldo of being developed into a 
Ijighly-colonrcd image wlieii acted on by a suitable 
reagent; and nor only so, but, ns this rengeiit has 
no action on tlie ferric suit, tliev may be mixed 
together in the lii>t iirstniiee anti tliu-s applied to 
the panel', when tlie action of light will develop 
the higlily-colonied image, a simple wasli in water 
completing the operation. This is in outline wJiat 
is known as the t'liuuoUfpe or Blue ptriniuKi pru- 
cos--, lirst piiblisbed by {sir ,1. F. AV. Hersclicl in 
lii42, which in detail is as follows : 

Two solutions are iiimlo up, one coni aining sixty- 
fimv grains of aniinoiuo-citrate of iron to the ounce 
of water, the other forty-eight grains of ferrievanide 
of ]iotassiiiin to tlic oiintii* of water. Mix" equal 
quantities of these sohitiniis, ninl with a soft 
sponge or fljib camel-hair bni.sh quickly and evenly 
cover,one side of good smooth wliitc jiaper. This 
Ls be^li done by gas or candle light; then place to 
dry where it will not be iilfccted by dojdight. The 


S er so prepared k cliioll.v used for coji.ying plan? 

dmwiiigs on tniciiig cloth ; the tracnig, wliieli 
sliouhl Iw ill a good opaque black ink, i.s iilnced 
on the toil of the paper, and both arc coverca 
with a glass plate to keep them iii con¬ 

tact. Ten inimitcs in a very bright light will 
snHice for exposure- The jniiit is now washed, 
when the lines of the drawing Mill ajipcav while 
on a blue ground. The same kind of jiaper can 
1)6 cxjwwcd licHcath a pliatograidiic negative ni 
onler to secure a rough proof of the pieLiirc, but m 
this case the time of exposure is much inevoased. 
A riisadvaiitage of tlie above process is tliat the 
origrinal black drawiimr mi wliite paper appears as 

a white drawing on a dark-blue ground. 

The following nuidilication, known as the 1 ellot 
pioccss, produces blue prints on wliito iiaiicr : lliiin 
arahic, 25 parts; eonmion salt, 3 partsi perchlornle 
of iron, 8 parts; tartaric acid, -i jiaits; and water 
to make up to lOU parts. Well-sized paper i.s 
coated with the above and treated as in the live- 
ceding; it is very sensitive to light, K good 
tiaeltig in bright sunlight is snlliciuntly priiiLiul in 
from ten to littecu secoudH. The print is developod 
by imtnersion in iisaturatcd solution of forroryaiuilo 
of {mtaviium (yellow jinissiato), and the design 
iinniedintely njipcai'* in blue. Tim in’iiit is now 
rinsed in cold water, and then transferred to a 10 
per coiit. solution of hydroclilorlo acid; ivuolhor 
rinse in cold water completes tlm oiioratioii. 

Chrysotme .—This is a niodincation of cyanotype, 
also pnblislied by Sir J. Ilcrschc!. Tlie paper is 
iiicrcdy coateil with tlie forrio aminoniuni citrate, 
nnd may bo developed nrier exposure with u 
neutral solniion of g<dd chloride, wuslicd with 
water and drieil. Thu resulting print is in nmlallio 
g»>U\ w ft Vmeiy-vUviil^'l ami i's ftS ft ilwft prwplw 
culonr. A dilute sohitiun uf nitrate of silver may 
be mibstituteil for the gold wlicn tlm imago Is in 
metallic silver. 

Kullilypc. —In this jwnecss papuv is washed with 
a strong soinliun uf nunlral furrie oxalate. Aftuj' 
triiiting in tiie usual way, it is duveloimd hy tlie 
ollowiiig solution: Nitrate of silver, 50 grains; 
citrate of potash, 800 grains; biohroiuatu ot potas¬ 
sium, 1 tu 2 giains; rain water, 10 onnocs. Thu 
piecipitatu funned is next dissolved hy lliu addition 
of ammonia (strungth, ’880)—about a dvncimi will 
be sulliciont. After llltoring add 83 drops of strong 
nitric acid, and the developer is ready. I'liis soln- 
tion is very cheap and easily prepared. 'I'ho re.snll- 
iiig prints pus-scas a fine rlcli black colour. 

rhdiuolfKK, or Vlutinuni Brinti)iif i'roem.— 
The metal plukinmn can bo dcjiosituu from soniu 
of Its eliemical prepamlioiis in un oxtromely Jino 
black powder when bronglit in contart witli one 
of the iron salts nltereil by light. IloiMCluil ox- 
jilaincd how to get prints in platinum, hull tho 
proee.ss now employed is that discovciod by 
Willis. Captain Abney, F.U.S,, tliirs ilusinibos 
the chemical action upon wliieli the process i.s 
based; ‘ilv \V. WUUs, jun,, fouml tlatl lui voi\ld 
obtain an image in platinum black, hy means 
of development, if ho seiisiLisod Ids paper with 
ferric oxalate, with wliieli was mixed a solution of 
cliloni-platinite of polassiiiin. The action of liglit 
on tins imiHir is to rediiee tlio fonic salt to tlm 
feiTOUs state, and wjieii the fcirnus salt is in solu¬ 
tion the platinous .suit is redueod hy it, lly lloatlng 
the exposed jtaper on n, solution of neutral poLaij- 
idiiiii oxalate, which is a solvent of the ferrous 
oxalate, tho platinimi salt in contact with it is 
iminediately reduced to tlio motallio statu, and an 
image is thus built up. To fix tlio jirinls they avo 
immersed in dilute hydroclilorie uoul, which' dis¬ 
solves away any ferric oxnlato lliero may ho, and 
also gets rid of any oxalato of lime.’ 

Paper prejuvred a.s above dcscrilicd i.s suppl iod com- 
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inercially. iViul after being exposmi to light hcncatli 
a negative in a iiiiiiLiiig-fiame for about one-third 
of the time ueceMsary iii the case of a print on 
silvered paper, its lemoii-yolLow tint is fonnd to 
change, whore the light has roaolied it, to apnlo, 
dii'ty-giuj' cohinr. Development is comliioted m an 
iron enamelled tray, bciieatli \vliich a spirit-lamp or 
bunsen burner is placed, so <as to keep thooxwate 
solution at a tcinperatviro of about 17C“ F. Under- 
exposed prints will bcnollb by this teinporature 
being exceeded, wliilst tliose whicli have recciv«iid 
more light than they should have bad can be 
advantageously treated with a imich colder de¬ 
veloper. The print is floated on this warm bath, 
which turim the faint iiiia^o of tlio picture to a 
(lenae black, and fixation follows by placing the 
piotiii'o in a .sci'ie.s of water baths made miglitlyacid 
with liydi'ochlovic acid j tliese rciuovo the iron from 
the pajier j a siiiijilo rinse in plain water completes 
the operation. The developer eaii be mixed hi 
bulk, fur it keeps wcH, and the same quantity 
will develop a 'large minihor of prints one after 
tliu other, Tlie platinum pvepamt paper will keep 
well if daiuj) bo excluded. X''or this reason it is 
sold in tin tulics, wliioli have at one end a small 
quantity of calcium chloride, a salt which is so 
groody of moisture that it will absorb all in its 
noighhourhood, The favour with which this pro¬ 
cess has been rocoived, because of its pormancnco 
and its quick roauUa, is well ImUcatod at photo- 
gi'uphio exhibitions, u'liere a largo proportion of 
the pictures shown are invariably platinotypes. 
Mr Willis, the invontor, has introtfuced a cold 
bath plabimiiu process, in wiiicli thu metallic salt 
is contaliiod in tlio developer, and this modilied 
method Is said to present many advantages. The 
dovolojiur thus prepared is not of a lasting kind, 
and only omnigh must bo mixed to lucot the exist¬ 
ing iloinniid. Auotlier modiricntlon of tlio platimiin 
pniccsH, nitulo known by 'WUliH, but more gener¬ 
ally associated with the name of Captain Pizzi- 

f liolli, yields a dark image in the printing-framo. 
'ho ,only iiccos.sary after-treatment is a bath of 
weak acicl, followad by wasliing in plain water. 
There Is every reason to suppose that platinum 
will he Che printing process of the future, but 
nnfui'tnnately the jirico of the metal, u’liicii in 
1890 went u]) more than lUO per cent., is calculated 
fur tlie present to liiiiit its use. 

Bichrointtlcd Oclutinc BroccKs.—^o far back as 
1830 Mungo Ponton annonncocl that paper steeped 
in biehruimilQ of pobasli and dried changed iU 
colour when exiiosed to liglit. It m’ou 8 ub.sc<iuentIjV 
discuverod that ligiit not only alters the composi¬ 
tion of the bicliroiuate, but also oxidises thu size 
(gelatine) of the paper. Gum, starch, and albu¬ 
men wore also hjund to become, like gejatiiio, 
insolublu when oxpo.sed in contact with tlio bichm- 
malo of potasli or ammonia to the action of light. 
If ordinary gelatine be soaked in cold watei', it 
ab.Horlis tlie water and swells, and then if Iicatcci, 
or if liot water be poured on it, the gelatine melts. 
If some bieliruinate of polnssinin or aminoninm 
luul been added to the cold water, the gelatine 
would absorb tlie ciicmical along with the water. 
If now the gelatine be dried and e.'giosed tu liglit 
until tliB stain hiipartcd by tlie bichromute is 
altered in colour, it will no longer swell in cold 
water, neitlier will it dis.solvo in liob water; the 
aotion of light has made the bicliroiiiatcil gelatine 
insolnhlo. It is to gelatine thus cheinically modi¬ 
fied that wo owe tlio ' an toby po’ or ‘carbon ’—more 
con-ecLly‘pigmentedgelatiiio’—process. TheCollo- 
typo, WoocOmrybype, and some forms of pliobo- 
zinco engraving and photogravure, also certain kinds 
of ' plum bom ’ photographs, and one method for vitro 
enainolfi, depend on the same principle. 

The A iitotypo, Carbon, orPiffmenUd Gelathie Pro¬ 


cats. —I'igiiiontcd gelatino pajicr is an article of 
coinmercc, and the Autotype C'omjiaiiy supply this 
‘ tismie ’ sensitised ready for iiiinting. The tissue 
consists of a tliick coat of gelatine, with which 1ms 
been intimately luixcil a certain amount of per- 
nmijeni pigment in very lino powder—if for a black, 
Indian ink iiiay l>o employed; other colour.^ are 
added to iiKulify the tint. Tiie paper so coated is 
sensitised with aininoiiiiiin bichromate, and then 
exposed iimler a iiegflbii’o till it is supposed to be 
siilhciently printcil. The image is not visible os in 
a silver or iron print, tlicveforo some indirect plan 
of telling the proper time of exposure, snoh os by 
the 1190 of na actiiiomctcr, nuiat bo re,sorted to. 
The cliniige which takes place in the gelatine 
film is this: the siirfaco next the negative has 
been rendered iiisoJulile wherever the light lias 
acted, and that to a dcjitli corresponding to the 
intCTisiby of the light. It results from tliis tliab 
aiiiio.st the whole of the surface of the gelatine 
hoK been rendered insoluble—to the greatest 
dentil where the light has acted most strongly. 
Soliiblo portions, lioM’ovev, vomaiii enclosed between 
itssiirfiiceaiid the paper. No picture is visible till 
these are icniovetl. To overcome this diificulby— 
the removal of the soluble portions imprisoned 
between the insoluble skin and the paper at the 
book—took many year.s of cxpeiiinenllng, and all 
sorts of devices were resorted to. One plan was to 
expose the back of tlie tissue tu tlie negative, thus 
printing Uiiengh tiie paper, but the grain of the 
paper showed oUensively. I'ni gier spread tire pig¬ 
mented gelatine on glass, exposed it tiuis under a 
negative, and then coated the film with collodion. 
On subjecting the whole to Uio action of warm 
water, the latter penoLrated tlic collodion and 
softened the gelatine, wliich cvcntimlly ibaled oil' 
the glo-ss, heing lichl togetlior by tho collodion, 
This wn» now supiHirtcd on paper (collodion side 
down), and wo-shetl from the back with warm 
water, ami so tlic first half-tone photographs in pig¬ 
mented gelatine were obtained, 

Swan experimented on similar lines, ami in 1802 
he took ont ft patent for pigmented gelatine illtns 
spread upon collodion sniiportcd on gla^s, 'V^Mlon 
dry the whole was strlpiied from the glass, and 
Uiiia the fust tissue was mado. The dillieulty of 
removing the entangled idgincnt still renmined, 
and this Swan overcame by coating tho collodion 
snrfaco of his tissue witliiiulia-vubber solution, ainf 
applying it to ft piece of paper siiniiavly coated, 
when Imlh wore dry the whole was pa.ssccl through 
a press, and then soaked in warm water; thus tlie 
aomblo iiurbions could be ronioi'ed, leaving tliat part 
of tho film acted on by light imlouelieih and pro¬ 
jecting ik relief accorcliiig to tlic varying action of 
light n-s it iKisscd tlirougli the grarfatiohs of tlio 
iiogativc. Jty this nietliod and a subse^uoiit modi- 
ficatioii Bwan sent out a iiuiiiber of liiiojiignieiit 
jirinte, hut it was so troublesome, expensive, and 
niisatisfactory in the iiamls oE the average photo¬ 
graphic printer that printing by biehroniated gela¬ 
tine never Iwcttine popular unlll J, K. Johnson, 
about tho close of tlm year 18b8, discovered tliat 
the pigniciiteil gelatine paper (‘antotypo tissue’), 
when aoiisitised by Uio bichroiimtc and concctly 
oxpo.sod to light luulor a negatii’e, only required to 
lie soakeil in cold water, and then evenly ap]>lied 
to any surface ijiipervioiis to air, sneli as gloss, 
zinc, oilcloth, &c., when tiro gelatino surface would 
adlioro very tenaciously to tiro support—after the 
principle of tiic schoolboy’s Bucicer—by atmoapbevic 
pressure alone. Thou by soaking in liot water tlic 
paper at the back came oil', carrying with it imicli 
of Uio unaltei-ed pigiuent and gelatine, and by 
laving tho imago rcinainiiig on tlie-mpporb with 
tho hot water the picture in all its dmcate grada¬ 
tions apimarcd clean and perfect. It was this 
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(lisco\cj'y llint matls wliat is general!}' known as 
uutotviie or cavlmn iirinting a- pi'aetical'worKin" 
I'locess. Tlie method above described » cnllocl 
tlie >iiigte trim^'fer ijroccss, niid jirodnces a print 
fis to viylit nnd Thu tn^Bfcr 

procPH'i Tsiuicly •lillors in tliQ adoption of a> tsiii- 
pornvy hn)»ii«>vt of n\Mi\ glass, /.inc, or paper coated 
with a fiuitaMc rirenatution ftbe most coiivdineiit 
being Sawyer’s fleviblo simportl, wliicli holdB tlio 
print till (iQveloped, mul noiii which the ^rint is 
tlieii transferred to its linal uttfiport—it is tlien 
jJonoevcrseiJ. When practicaldo tt is usual to take 
a reverSL'd negative, ami thus avoid the double 
tnuir'fer. 

pya'j/cj’-/’mws'.—% 'vliat is called the powder 
proce.'S prints ate prdilnecd on pajier in pJnnibago, 
or any other impalpable powder insoluble in water. 
It liaa been a. good deal used uii the Continent. A 
fcliglitly sticky or ‘tacky* preparation of sii^nr, 
gmii, p]yc(*iT.iIii, and potassiujn bicliroinnte, when 
c.tpo.-iccl to liglit, loai'rf its tackiness in proportion 
to the intensity of tlie iiglib acting on it. A 
glass plate coated with this piepavaiion will there¬ 
fore, wlien exposed under fu negative, repie.sent 
the idcuiie, so to speak, by diHerc-nt dogiees of 
tackiness. In this fetate a fine powxlcr sprinkled 
over it will adhere it\ proportion to the aticklncaa 
ot the Bui'face. Wlicii the supcrflnons powder is 
iwnioveJi ami cho dJrn cuated -with tough colliHlion, 
it can bo detached and. if required, pub on any 
^lupport such os paper, hut the soluble portion of 
the guru, nSc. is pro\'iou«ly roruovetl by washing. 

Photoffftiiihic PmuntU (Sims ana porcclimi .— 
If the iiiiAgc os described in tbe pieceiiing para- 
g>nph be (Tovcloped by suitable ntctallic o.xides 
—such as the uuderglaie colours of the porcelain 
iiaiiitei'^-anfl rlie mnlting image coated with col- 
(o<Uoii ho washed, tUo (Urn can be transferred to 
cliiiin, or onanicllc<l metal, and after liring 
in a suitable kiln it will become viti-ilied, and will 
be ofi poi'iiiaiient as a Uuvnt-in tmiiuing oti the 
same .siibstancG^. Mouic of the x'cry finest vitro 
enainols are, liowevor, produced by a ‘substitn- 
tioii' procos-*, In n hieli a collodion transparency Is 
toned to Haburation with phvtimuu, ov ividiuni, all 
traces of silver buing carefully eliminated. This 
nmdifmcl ftUu is now transferred to an enamel 
tablet, and burnt iu as in the previous method. 

lJi<(:oiijpe,~^A neu' colouring matter ov rlyc of 
u priiiirosc tint waa discovered by Artluir (1. ('irccn 
in 18ts7, who named it ‘primuline.’ This dye 
affixes itself very tenaoiou.s\v to cotton fibie, so 
that liy merely hoiliny tlie fabric in its aqueous 
sohitioji a peiKiiiiient J•cHo^Y colour reHults 5 and 
tills yellow basis acts as a niordaiit, puriiiitting, 
when acted mi by a\iptopviat.e developing agents, 
the huilding ip) of an iinineiiiie variety or*iiigmln 
colours ' that mlnJit of wide practical nae. 

By passing the yellow cloth Uiroiigh a batli of 
acetic acid and nitrate of soda the material is said 
to be ‘diazotUed,’ and tlien is of a brighter yellow 
colour that is e.vtrejJieJy/iigitiro under the influ¬ 
ence of light. This cun^tibtitcd for a time an 
insuperable objection to its use as a dye, but 
suggested photographic pos'.ibiliticb. 3ixp^menis ' 
pioved that, if a iimteriul containing dimothied 
prinxiiline be exposed to light v\uder a design, tlioao 
parts acted on by light speedily decoinposcil, while 
the paii.s protected remained uuiiltcrecl; the latter 
oil treatment with a phenol or amine produce 
many pcrinancnt comjiouiid colours, and fclie former 
remain nnebanged. T^poii this is founded the 
diazotyjic iirocess, by means of which every kind 

labne, cotton, muslin, velveteen, wool, Ihien, 
.‘.ilk, ‘tc., as wed as colloid li]m.s and iiapev, na-e 
dyed by tlio iiiHviencc of light. Tile procebs is 
exceedingly simple, very cheap, and give.H a positive 
inint. the most opaque objects or parU of a dcidffn 


coming out a{vvke.st, the reverse iiovng the case in 
ordinary silver printing. 

I Mv Green, in coii3unctiun with hispiavtucvs aie.'-.sra 
' Cross and Uevan, piiblislicd the process at a meet- 
ing of the Britbii As.socintioJi at Leeds in 1890. 

iVlEciiANjcAi, I’niNTiNO. Wooilhurnlupti «»« 
SlannotnpeProetsses.~\t\\aii long been known that 
if a leaf, a bit of hice, or any siinilor object was placed 
on a sheet of soft metal, and considerable preesuro 
applied, the impression of leaf or lace was siink into 
tho metal. From this nielal plate prints Avere taken 
as from an engraved plate, and tho process was 
called Nature-printing (q.v.). If we laid an ortlinaiy 
autoiyi>e print instead of a leaf on a Hat piece of 
iron, Covering it at tlie sniiie time with a smooth 
piece of sheet-lead, and then put thorn under sti/li- 
cient pressure, the result Would be an imperfect 
Woodburytype niouid in the soft lead. The metal 
reverse would be faulty, because in this case the 
gelatine film is too thin to giro enough of relief. 
In order to obtain a proper mould a layer of .sensi- 
tl-scii gelatine, consideraoly thicker Limn that iiseil 
for an autotype print, is exposed under a negative. 
It is devolojicd as in tim mitotype piricas.s, ami 
presents the unage in couaidevablQ voUef. 'L'ho 
print is then covei’Cd with the lead, and thoy are 
pressed together in a hydraulic press, ^v•hicll jiro. 
(luces a reverse ov mould of the picture in the soft 
metal without iujiirlug the gelatine relief. 

The protluctioii of ordinary \yooclbiuytyi)0 prints 
is a purely mechanical operation, tlie ohomlcal 
action of light not being called into play; tbey 
exhibit true gradation of tint, and in that roHjicct 
Woodbuiytype is tiie only pcvlect pboto.nicchanicii.l 
printing pixicesa Iciiown, The mould is placed In 
a pvinting-presss of a pecuHuv bub simple coufitvuc- 
tioii, and a warm solution of pigmented golatine 
forms, so to speak, tiio printing-ink. This ia 
I poured oil the mould, and a thin, hard, stmngly- 
: sized paper placed on the top of it. The lid of 
the press has beneath it a perfectly flat glass plate, 
which is now brouglit down on the iiionlu niul 
the lid firmly locked l)y a oatcli. The pressuro 
causes all the supcrilnons gelatine lu exiulo, ivliilst 
that in tho mould adheres to tlie paper, In a 
short time the gelatine sols, when tliu plaiu is 
I raised and the print withdrawn. It has now only 
I to he idaccd in a aolntion of alum, wliich rondors 
the gelatine forming the picture Insohible. 

Tiio Slannotypo (or printing from a surfaco of 
tin) has been called a fiimnliiied AVuodlmrytvpo 
proce.s}<. MrWnodbmy, to whom it also is due, thus 
describes it; 'A no.suivo is /list made frarn tJio 
negative—pi-oferably by the carbon pjocess. From 
this carbon^ or other tnuiajiaioncy a ncgativo is 
made also hi carbon j bnt in tbis crro Iho tissue 
possesses inucli woie body and much h-ss eolfiiir, 
so as to obtain a certain annmnt of relief. Tliis 
(gclatuio) reliof negative is then coated with a 
tliin indin-riibhev vanuslt. A piece oE tinfoil is 
laid oyer it, and the wliolo 2>fts.sed through ft pai/' 
of india-rubber rollons—a siiocies of mdiiglo, in 
fack ^Ve have now n piintiug-mouhl reaily for 
placing'in the piess and jninting from in goiatliioiis 
mU.’ I'hU process does not always give Lho heniifj- 
ful lusults obtoiuablo Ijy the original Woodbury- 
type method, bub remarkably good rc.sult.s aro 
secured by it. 

Seliotifpc and PliOtot]i/m Pfoccaus ,—Both nf 
these are jdioto-niechanical motliods, in wliicli tlio 
gelatine relief ia ilficlf used to print from in nome 
foiTii of prinbing. 2 >i'ess, instead of being covered 
Wit-h tinfoil as in the staunobypo process. LUho- 

S jwiic ink is used. The film or layer of gelatine 
ning the printing surface requires to be Hpceiully 
ami carefully preiiarcd. Tins process, uiuler tho 
mine of Collotype, is much used for book illustra¬ 
tion and adverlising pni-poses. 
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Photo-lithography and Zincogmplty .—The only 
dilFoi'onco l)ctweQn these is that a lithogiuphic 
Slone is used in the one case and a plate ol zinc in 
tlie otlior for the inccimnical printing. It is ncccs- 
sary tha.6 tho ovioinal drawinj^s should he done in 
lines and nob in half-tint. At least, it is doubtful 
whethor imicli success has as yet attended the pi-o- 
dnetion of half-tint plioto-litliouiaphs. A negative 
is taken from tito drawing liy tiio eaijiern, and from 
it a print is made on paiier coated with hichro- 
matised gelatine innch in the same way as in tlio 
aatotypo process. But 1)q{(u-g the print is (level- 
oped it receives a coating of litkogmpliic tmnsfov 
ink s|)ccially prepared for tlie purpose. It is next 
iloftted in ivarni ii’nter till the Inies are seen (is 
depressions. With the aid of a sponge and water 
at a tompoiatWYc of alwut 150“ P. the sjoluhlo 
portion Is removed, leaving the pictin-e in insoluble 
gelatine wibli its coating of transfer ink. It now 
only requires to he washed, dried, and trans- 
ferred to the stone nr sine (date (see hlTinj- 
oji.vrHY). These processes have been greatly 
superseded liy tlio various photo-ongiuving and 
zinc procesecs, fully descvllied in the article 
iLLUSTn-tTio^v, by \vliich [irinting blocks suitable 
for a typographic press can bo jiroduccd in a few 
hours, 

Photography is now much oinployod as a means 
of voprouuoinc drawings on wood blocks for the 
ongravor. TliU process is of luucli importance, os 
tlio original drawing ia preserved, nob only for 
comparison with the ilnisiicd engraving, but it may 
bo for its artistic value. The original drawing also 
may bo iiiado of any coiivenieiib .size, ami reduced 
on tlio wood—a great cenmderation when miimtc 
objects avc to Iw rcpvcsouLcd. The necessities of 
wood-engraving require that the drawiiig-on-woocl 
ehoulil bo I’overscd; hence tlio necessity of n re- 
versed negative in any direct printing pi-ocess. The 
negative may either bo printed direct on to tlio 
wood, or a modlllcation of the carbon process oni' 
ployed. In tlio first case, one process is fli-st to 
rotulor the surface of the block wntcrpi-oof, ancl 
thou it is whitened with Cliincse white. The block 
is then sensitised with chloride of silver, ami piinlcil 
under a reversed negative, It is then toned with 
gold ami fixed witli liyposulpliite of soda, washed 
and dried, aud is than ready for the engraver. 

In the carbon process, a carbon tissue is made 
with very little gelatine and a large amount of 
carbon or oLlicr pigment. The block is roiidcreil 
waterproof and wliituiicd with baryta; the cniboii 
print is developed on the wood witli warm water, 
and, when dry, is ready for the engraver. 

Photo-viioroqrujdiij consists in photograpJiing 
micioficoiiic uojeels by causing a Kjicjo.woj»o to 
take tlio place of tlie ordinary pliotogmphic lens 
in the caincrn, so that the enlarged imn^c is cast 
upon tlio sensitive surface of tlie collodionfscd or 
gelatine plate, Such photographs, again enlarged 
by the optical Innteni, are mnch used for class 
Instruction, 

By lovoi'sing the arrangeinent neccssaiy for the 
enhirgomanb of microscopic objects itn’ilf be scon 
Lliab miiinto pliotograpli.s of 0 Tigpaviug.s, or other 
objects, may bo nroduced which would reijuira a 
microscope for tlicir inspection. In this way 
communication was inaiiitaiiicd dnring the Invest¬ 
ment of I’ai'ifi, when copies of lettom and news- 
inipoi's Avero inserted in quills, and fastened to 
carrier plgcoiiH. 

AsTRONOMicMi I’noToauAViiY,—The ajiplica- 
tion of pliotoginpliy to nstruiioiny has rvithin the 
pa.Hl few years as.suiiiccl iniinoiiao importance, and 
great rcaiilbs have been achieved through feheAved- 
iling of the camera with the telescope. Until 
recent times tbo only reinavkablo photographs of 
tho celestial boclic.s were those of tho moon, Avhioh 


Avere executed by Wavreii de la Rue, Bubherford, 
and othei-a. Tlie moon being from its size and 
brightness a comparatively ensy body to photo¬ 
graph, llie old processes ircie sullicient for the 
p\»v\ioae, and moat perfect vesiAlts were obtained. 
Jansen and others have secured phutograplis of tlic 
sun AA'hich exhibit markings upon its suifaco Avith 
great distinctness, and many pliotograpiis of the 
corona Avhea the orb Ima been under eclipse haA’c 
been taken Avhen tlio souiewliat rare oppovtunily 
has oecuiTcd. Bub it i.s in picturing the distaiifc 
stars and uebulai that the greatest work lins been 
achieved hv photography, and results obtained 
which Avonld have been iniposBildc Avithout tlie 
aid of the Jfighly sensitive dry plates noiv at tlie 
disposal of (he nstroiiomcr. Among the triiiinplis 
already obtained in this divcctiou may be aaacia- 
tioned Roberts’ photograjili of the ‘Andromeda 
Nebula,’ Coiiiiuon’s photograph of the Nebula in 
Orion, and scA'cral similar negative.s obtained by 
tho brothors Henry of Paris. One by these last 
Avovlieii?, a photogiaph of the Pleiad 6 .s, bIiouUI 
receive special mention. A certain star in this 
wcJl-kuowa group amicared in tlio pliotogrnpli iu 
n^uestioii Aidth a nebulous baze attoclied to it. 
This star avos not known to be associated Avitli a 
nebula, and the astronomers of Paris in i-ain ou- 
(loaA'onicd to detect it by aid of the most poAA’erfiil 
telescope at their dwimsal. The nebulous mass 
AA'ftS therefore discrciutcd, until aiiotlier photo¬ 
graph of the Pleiades arrived shortly afterwards 
froui Aiiiorica avIiIcIi exhibited exactly the same 
peculiarity. Once more the nebula avos scavolicd 
lor, and at length Avns declared to be faintly dis¬ 
cernible. From this it would seem that the 
photographic film is urore sonsltive to faint im¬ 
pressions than is the retina of the eye, and in a 
certain sense this is true. These star jiliotograplia 
are often ex|>osed to tlie action of tlio light from 
those distant bodies for throe or four iioiirs, during 
which time tlic olock-wovk train attached to the 
toIcBcopo keeps the images of the tfii^ points of 
light stationary on the plate, in opposition to tho 
rotation of tho cartli. £acli imago, JiOAvevcv faint, 
has thci'oforc a compnralivcly long time to inako 
an iiiipressioii on the sonsitiA'eolienncnUurface, and 
exerts a cumulatiA'O action, with the result that tlie 
imagea of Rlare are icgiatercd which no human eye 
liaa over behold. To put the matter more plainfy, 
it limy be said that a certain scotion of tlm sky 
covered by tho field of a]»owerhil tolescone is seen 
to contain a definite niiinber of stans. 'iVhen tliw 
same space is photograplvcd their number ia often 
douhlect. At a oonvontion of astronomere hold 
in Paris in 1887 it Avns decided to take stops for 
piiotogiwthUig the Ai-Jjole of tlio ]jc‘ftve«s. Poi- tins 
purpose the sky has been cimrtoved out into snunres, 
niid each observatory helping in tho work will 
photograph a certain number ot tliese spaces, Tho 
Avork is estmmtcd to entail ten years’labour, this 
long time being partly acconntod for by the circum¬ 
stance that, owing to the occurronce of unsuitable 
Avcatlier and the intorniptioiis caused by nioou- 
liglit, thei-e are only about fifty ni^dits in the year 
when suleroal pJiotogyaphy is iwssxble. Tiieve are 
many diflicultiea in piKitoginpluiig tlie stars, semm 
of Avliicli liaA'C led to iliBcussion, and have caused 
doubts to he i-aised as to tho accinncy ot tlie results 
attained. Tlio oliief of tliese is represented by the 
circumstance that the photographs exiiibit discs of 
light, A'arying iu size according tu tlie brightness of 
the stars, instead of mere points of light, wdiich the 
extr-eiuo distaiico of tho bodies sliould secure. This 
expansion of size is believed to bo due to irradia¬ 
tion, AA'ant of completQ nchi'oinati.sni in tho lenses, 
and reflection fiom tlio back of tlic photographic 
plate. These illllicultieR Avill no doubt bo_ suv- 
mounlod in the. fuCxire, and it may be mentioned 
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that tli(iy ave only ob.sei vftlile when a refracting 
tele.scope'i-j einjih)j'eil. Hejice tlieiiseof rellcctiiig 
teikiscoiMis for this ^\ovk has heoii siiggestol; hut, 
although bv tliK ine.an^ i-amc of the faults incn- 
tioiitid aic “hiiiii-ilied, otlicr iiiconvewiences arfee 
which foi'iii obstacles to godil work, Dr Hn^gln 3 
lifts done iimcli valuable work in vUotogvaphurg 
the Micctra of the Iteaveiily Ijodios. 

liuvabUitij of J‘hQto!jr(ip}i-i<i P>vHfs.—Expeiience 
has iiroved tliftl silvor ]nint», linvvcver carefully 
III ujiiireil, cannot ho deiJeiided iinoii tor pennanoncy. 
\fiicli vexation has frequently arisen /mm the 
fading of tlieso, ami on this nccowiit they are no 
longer iiscfl for hook illustration. They will keep 
hettcr iiFiiiioiiiitcd than iiimirited, and tliey slionhl 
he kept in a dry situation, ns daiitp increases tlicir 
tendency to fade. Platiiiot^ pc prints are believed 
to Irti pcvumneTit iiy tlwjse best able to jndge. 
Autotype, V'nodliniytype, ami other mints in pig¬ 
mented gelatine are pcrjiinnentif stable colours are 
ciiipluyed, and of 00111156 those obtained by any of 
the pliolo-niccbanical processes are certainly so 
wlieii printed, as they usually are, in lithographic 
or iiriiiters’ ink. 

Misi:elbtiiC'jHS Applications and hnprovcmtnts.— 
The vopurt that the art of photugrapUing in the 
coloiu's of nature lias been ilisoovered crojis «p year 
after year witli curioua jicialstoncy, and may be 
gcuendlv traced to tlie work of imscrupulons persons 
tvjio seek to deceive tlic public for tlioir own advan¬ 
tage. It is didicult to see liuw the mucli*lalkc(l-of 
photography in colours ns popularly undorstood can 
ever 1)0 achieved. By the introduction of spccuvlly 
pvujiared gelatine diy jilatas—known as orthochro- 
»/inffV('rigiitco1oiu'’)or/«oc<^^ojH«f<V(‘cii«alcoloiir’), 
both very vague terjiis—it pcissihlc to rcjrrodncc j 

coluiim III their triio shade rolatioii to one uiiothcr. 
Fur iiititauco, suppose that one seeks to photograjdi 
by ordinary idalos a liliie vase containing yellow 
ilowers. Ill the resulting picture the vn.se wilt bo 
white and the llowors will hu black. Jlut if we use 
i»ucliroiiiatlc platc.s the vii.se will bo icndcrcd as a 
gray aiul the flowers will npjicar almost white, 
which U obviuttsly inorc iruo to the way iu which 
tlie eye oliscrvos thu original, Tliis change in the 
bcliavioiivof the sciisitivu surface is hrmight ahont 
by adding to the golatinc eiiuilsioii uf w'hich it is 
eumposed a minute quantity oi certain dyes. 
Togcl in 1873 dlscoveicd that certain coal-tar 
dyes produce a change of sensitiveness in silver 
coiii|i<iiiiids: mill in tiio same year Taitfer and j 
ClaytiHi seciiied a iiatent for the preparation of 
ciiluiu'-seusitive idnte,-, prepared by the same 
agency. They imc an aniiiionincal solutiim of 
eobiiio; and plates made under tho patent uro 
now .‘•iipjiUcd cuinnieiciully. They are much 
Used ill co[iyiiig nil culuurcd objects, sucli ns 
oil-onintinga; and there is little doubt that they 
will play an impoitimt part in sitlercal photo- 
grapliy, iu iliu registnitioii of coloured stars. 
]MeteoroIogi-st.s aic now tlepending upon pIioCo- 
giapliy to fiirms]i tliein with cloud studies, and 
will) pielnres uf Lightning lo.v.). A study of tbe 
latter is likely to extend our knowledge coiicerniiig 
the plicnonicna couiicutcd witli tliiiiuluistoviiis, and 
liAs already elucidated a few jnuhlenis. Hr Jlny- 
Ijvldge, of the United States, has placed thesLiiiIy 
of {iiiiiiial iiiovoiiients upon a, new footing, since 
lie iiiliculiiced the sy.stem of annlvsiiig by means of 
pliotograpliy the iiuitbins of a trotting horse, 
ruuiiiiig tiog, l'sc. lly means uf Hpccial appnrntua 
lie has fouinl it jiossiblo to lake a dozen con- 
.secuLive pictures of a single movement. In photo¬ 
graphs of a trotting liovho taken in this way some of 
the attitudes apjiear quite uiiiiatiival (see House). 
This is hccaiifec tlie eye is not capable of ftppi-eeiat- 
iiig a movement wliieh in qnickor than about Vo^h 
pmt of a second, the imago of anything seen 
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Tcmaiiiiiig upon the retina for at least tliafc tinie. 
The pliotograplijc lens, on the other liand, can 
I'ecoial a nfoveinont which occurs in the rooth of 
a second, and it is no cause for wonder that to 
the eye it should seem unnatural. In connection 
with this mablcr oiigliL to be named Professiir 
i Mnvey of I’aris, who lias douc much to jierfoct tins 
I phase of pliotography. Ho has introduced im- 
I provwl apparatus for photographing animal inuvo- 
• iiieiitw, and lias recently applied it even to the 
study of the movements of nncroscnpic creatures, 
One 0/ the most importanL aj^plioaLiuiis of photo- 
gmpliy is in tlio proiluction of iransiiavoncics 
(lantern slides) foi' tho optical lantern. Every 
subject is HOW tliu-s illustrated, and such inctnrc.s 
arc an immense advantage to eilucnlion, 
UiDLioaHAPiiv.—Cliftpmnii Jones,-Scic/icc and Fracliec 
of l*hotog^•allh■l^; Abiioy, /ualrucitoii lu Pkotorjrapkiiy 
and Pkoloffmiihff wf<A Emulsions; Udor, Modern Eni 
2‘lalea; Itohiiiaon niid Abney, Art nml Fraoticc of tiilvev 
/'riHtin/F/llobinsoti, FuturC-'inakinu hii Fholoip'afihii! 
J. U. .Sawyer, TAc4.-fl.C. Quidc to Aittolijvc; Liesogaii(^, 
Manual of Carbon Process; McUioln, Pholoriruphic 
ChCumlrn; CUadwlek, I'hc Manic Lantern J\[«nwtl; 
Hepworfcli, Pliohiiraphtf for Amuieim imd Jiouk of the 
Lanlen\.; Wilkinson, i^Ao/o-eJif/ruviHiy «m/ XAthO'jruphn; 
Moiicklioven, Pkalo{iraphic Optics; burton, Ojilies fnv 
Pholoffruphers; Daihneyer, Choice and Use of Photo' 
(irafihic Lenses; Harrison, Jlistorn of Pholoi/ruphn; 
Soliiiftuss, Collotype and Photo-UlhoOruphy. 800 nlao 
porlodionl litcrntnro, nml cspeoiiilly tlio nimunl publioii. 
tions. Year-hook of d'holoijraphii, Almanac, &o. 

PliOtogravin'C. By tliis process Did finest 
pnssiblo vcsulls are olrlaiucd, but the expense of 
producing pictures liy its aid, whioli is akin to tho 
operation of copperplate printing, limits Its use to 
bigh-closs book-work. It is also used by IJoiissod, 
Valadon & Co., by 1>m'am\ ol I'ni'is, by Ibo 
Autotype Company, by Messi-s Amma & Swan 
of Glasgow, and olhois for tho production of 
large pictures wliicli rival tlio finest stool uiigrav. 
ings in tbeir delicacy ami linisli. PiiotogmpliH 
can be reprwluced in tliis form, but the proeos.s 
seems to he muro largely cnqiloyod fur obtain ing 
eugraving-Uke copies of celobrated picluvos, 'i’lie 

[ iroce.s.s is so perfect that every touch of the jiain tor’s 
iriish is clearly seen in the co)i,v, and even the 
upstanding ridges of paint in the liohler louelies 
are rigidly reptmlnecd. There nre naturally dilVor. 
cut way's by wliich printing plates for uso in this 
pruce-ss are made, and a brief doscrijiUoii tif two 
methods only mmst liere suflico Lo givo an imlicatiou 
of the line of operatums. (1) A gelatine relief is 
obfaiiicd by c.\|Hwuig bicliroinnled gelatine to the 
action of light beticnlli a negative, but the gola¬ 
tinc employed is mingled with a certain <puuit\ly 
of grapliito (blnck lead) in a more or less granular 
form. This addition causes tho resulting reliuf to 
have a surface which is granular in cliaraulor, and 
wbiob is also a coudntting duo to cleotricity. If 
thorefoi-e _ the relief bo placed in an olectroLypu 
bath it will speedily become covered with a depiislb 
' of eopper. b'l-oiu tlio coimor plate so formed conie.s 
I on paper can be obtained liy tlio usual euppurplate 
printing proeess. (i) A bieliroinaLed golubino ]irhit 
—negative fii cbai-actor—is duvelojied n]»oii the 
siHscially prejmi-cd .surfacn uf n copper plaLu, wliivU 
is then subjected to the action of a soliiLinn of 
perchlorido of iixm, Tliis penetraLos tlio golatiim 
more or less tpiiekly according to its varying tliiek- 
ne.ss, aiwl tiicn attacks tlio eop))er, which i.s uatuii 
away bj' the cUemieal action that en.sims. Ttiim 
iu the Olid the copjier plate boms on its surface 
an clolicil image, nenotratiiig more or Ic-ss in diqith 
according to the sltnduwa and ligliLs of the gelatine 
imago previously nfli.xcd to it. ’ The plate miie.vb 
'steel-raced anil prinlotl in the coppei']i]nto lu'uss, 
(It is often necessary to resort to hand-lhusluug iu 
order to get tho finest results.) 
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Pliotometry (Gr. phos, Miyhb,’ aucl 
‘ ineasui'o'), tlie avl of incasui'i»g tiie intcimby of 
a Moui'co of liglit, Ijy c(iiii|)ariHOii witli a atandni'd of 
I'ofcreiice (see (rAS-LKiHriNG). Tlie principles 
involved iu tUn usual iiifiti'umeHU arn; (1) Lam¬ 
bert (17(10), liiuiiford e/piaiit.v of ahtwlow’s cost by 
Lwo sources at (lill'uvent distanccH; wlioii Hie 
shadows are uipial the intensities are pntportioiinl 
to tlio aquavos of the distances. (2) Equality of 
illmniiinbian blu'uugli slits in screens; distances aud 
inton.sibics os before. (3) Ilouguer, liitchie, Leon- 
linYtl ^Veliev ■. vellccliou or UgUt fi-oin two aources, 
SI) tliab tliey travel side by sido to tlic eye, the dis¬ 
tances being atljusbed until they appW equal; 
calculation as hefuro. (4)'WheaLstoiie, the same; 
bub Lho two vcdectioiis are froin a {lolislicd spKcro, 
which is seb in motion, so that tlio comparison is 
between two looped luniiuoiis curves, produced 
ibrongh the jwoiotcncc of vi::)ion. (5)Bnuscn: a 
gruaae-.s|iub on paper, orinally illuniinatcd on both 
sides, disappears, (0) Bahiiiet: liglil from one is 
\iolarlaed uy rellecLion, from the other by refrac¬ 
tion; botli pcticil.s are sonl througli a doulde 
I'otaLliig quarts, and looked at tbrougb a donbie- 
vofractnig prism; tlmy give colomed ijuoges, and 
tlio distances arc adjusted nntit tho images, on 
ovei'dappuig, give a white field. All these methods 
are uiisiiti.sfaclory wlien the sources of liglit am of 
diileveat coIouvh, os— e.g. a candle and an nreduinp. 
InsLruinciits liavo accordingly been devised for 
applying tlio above iiiothocU to each part of tho 
s])Qcti'uiii of the light frnni each source. The 
clegrco o! aonsUivoness of tho eye of tho observer, 
or a diifcrencti of sonsillvenc.ss hetwcon bis two 
eyes, afi'ccts tho result. Xu other instruments used 
as photoiuetevs what is mcftsvivc<.l is not the lutnin* 
oua iiibonalty so much as tho radiation: among 
bhtiso wu may luontioa the Radieinctor (q.v.); 
Jucsilc's jdiotometcr, wliick in a difleioiiliai Hiernio* 
metor j Jliuisoii and Itoscoo’s. wliich inensurcs the 
quantity of liyclraclilorio acUl formed in a given 
time from cliloiino and liy<lrogon; L6on's, which 
ineaauveH the a)nount of uitvogen liberated from 
Iodide of nitvogun ; and various Instruiiionts based 
on pliotograpliic roaebiyua, which truly nieasuvo not 
the hmimoiis, but the actinic inbonsity. Stellar 
idioLoniotry is gonorally contrived by stopping olF 
moro or leas of the surface of tho objcct-glwis, or by 
lularising apparatus, so tis to bring the apiiarent 
niglitnoHs 01 a star diwn to that of aHfcanunrvlof 
conipmisoii. Tlui usual photometric standards ni-e 
(l)tJjo liugiisb shmdaJ'il cninlle (seo GAS-JjCfiiT- 
INO) 5 (2) tlio irofiior-Altoneelc amyl-ncctate lamp, 
wliicli has now displaced the caudle in CJeriiiany ; 
(3) the oai'ccl, a standard coka-oil lamp, used in 
France; (4) tlio Electrical Standards Committco’s 
unit, tho light given oil’ by one stmaTO centimetre 
of platiiiiun at its fiisiug-noint; and (o), in scicntilic 
Work, an iucumleseeiit oiuctric-iamp under stated 
coudibLons of rosistaucc and current, maintained 
cuiislanb. 

l*liot«l)llOIlC is the name of a comparatively 
sliiipla apparatus which may bo said to achieve tlie 
feat of trmi.sinitting arLiculute .speech to a distance 
along a beam of Jiglit. It wn-s fiiwt describeil in 
1880 by Professor ({raluim Poll, known In connec- 
tiim with tho tolephnuc, at tlic llnstim ineetiug of 
llio .iVniervcati Association ; but already in 187H its 
inventor had aniiouncod the possibility of ‘liearing 
a sliadou’' liy means of a siinilnr agency. Tito mic- 
COHS of tlic pliobopliniio depends on tho pecnliaiitics 
of tlio niotai aoleniiim. Crystalline seleiumii ofibra 
a high dogroo of resistance to the passfage of an 
olcetvic current; it is eminently sjonsitive to light; 
and the resistance is less wJion exposed h> Iiglifc 
than iu tlio dark, being in Bome eases only a 
liftwonbh in the light of what it is in the dark. 

Foiimlingon those jieculiaritics^Profesaor Graham 


Ball, liU friends, and assi:,tftiits devised homo lifly 
foiiiis of appaiutus, for .so I’arying tlie tiansiiiLssion 
of light to prepared sclenLiiin as to produce midilde 
Bound. Ill Hie jiliotonhoiio found most serviceable 
the tnummittev is a plane minor of silvered micro- 
sOTpe gia&;i or tliiii mica; tho receii'or, /ixeil at a 
distance without any connection, is a parabolic 
rellcctiiig iiiiiTor, in the focus of wlucli is placed a 
sensitive solonium ‘cell,’ connected in local circuit 
with a liattcry and telcplionc. IVlieii the apjjnra- 
tiia is used, a htroiig benin of liglib i.s eoiicoiitiated 
hy a lens in tlvo phuic mivvov; tUo speakev directs 
Ilia voice against tho back of this miiTor, whicli is 
thrown into vibmtidus cDn e-spondiug with tlio.so of 
Hie voice. Tlie i-cOectcd bcaiii of light, to which 
cori cspoiuliiig vibrations me also coiiiiuiniicateil, Is 
directed througli a lens to Hie receiving miiror, 
and creates in the scluiiiuin cell a rapidly variable 
current, which at Hie cud of the telepliene attacliad 
becume.i audible again as vocal suimd. lYlien fimt 
desciUied, the pliotojilioiie had been used ellectively 
with a distance of 230 yards (over a furlong) be¬ 
tween transmitter and receiver. The rays of the 
o.xyhydrogcii light, oj'uf an ordinnry kei usunc laiiqi, 
Miilicc for tittiisuntting articulate speech. The 
loudest sounds obtained from thephotophono wevo 
produced by means of n porforaleil disc, noiselessly 
revolving so a-s rapidly to iiitei riipt tlio light in 
traiismissioii. 

It WO.S also found tlitit a very audible sound could 
l>o procured from the selctiiuiii without tlio aid of 
tclejdione and battery, A beam of intermittent 
light will produce a.strong mnsical note from tlio 
selunium. Furtiior cxperiincnt showed tlmt sob 
oiiiiim is not the only substauee thus Bcnsltivo to 
light. Still lomlcrsouiids than these obtained fioiii 
the sclouuim directly, tliongli not artioiiinto, were 
got from diuplivagms of iiavd imlia-vnbbov and of 
ftiitimofii'; and soiimfs ol vniTtiig intensity "’Om 
given out by many other snbstauces, includhig 
geld, silver, platinuni, copi>ei', nine, lead, papoi', 
jinrcliiueiit, ami wood. 

P]iot08i)liCTC» See Sun. 

PlircuoloAty (Gr., ‘a discoui'se on tlio mind’) 
was tlio uuiiio given about 1815 to tlic theory of 
mental philusoiniy founded on the observation and 
discovery of the functions of the Ijrain cuneenied 
in uituHcctual and onuUonal phenomena, ns furmu- 
lated by Gall (ii.v.). In llviUiu the, bystem was 
amply oxpoimded by Gall'n pupil Spiuv.hoi m (q. v.), 
by George and Amheiv C’ond/u (q.v.), and by JJr 
ElUotson, founder and first picBidmit of ihu Phrono- 
logical Society; niul in Aniuiica by Dr Cbariea 
Caldwell of ICoutucky, tlio brotboi's Fowler, and 0. 
S. IVcIbi. The coniiectiou of niiiul and )»rain w.um 
an old tboory, and a kind ui localiHation of mental 
fmiction in the brain had at variuiis times boon 
attempted from thoilnp of Allicrtiis JVXagima ciou’n- 
wawlB; but tliG fivKt fiill-lledged system empirical 
crouioscopy or phrenology must be attributed to 
Gall, who established his scheme by inspecting tlie 
exterior of Hie heads of a considcrahio iiumhcr of 
nomoiiB of diffei'onb clmvacters; and believing 
iiiinseif to find portions of tho scalp cmresjioiiding 
to tiieir iiiental and moral fiLmilUes, marked 
out ou a mcidol of Hic Jiend the areas which u'ere 
proiiiinont iu proportion to the strength of the vari¬ 
ous faculties. Tlicso faculties were by Spavzheiiu 
divided into two imlers—Feelings and Intellect, 
or AirecUve and Inlolluctual Fauulbies. The Feel¬ 
ings wore dtvtdotl into tu'o genera—tlie Prqpe/isUi'es 
and the SentimciUs; while the IntGlleutual cin- 
hraced the 2*erccpf?be or ICnQmnff audtlie liejlcdive 
Fucultirs, Various mpdificalions of Unll'a sohome 
of locallsiug Uio facultibs wove mnde by ids pupils. 
Amoricau plironologiats (the Fowleis and 0. S. 
"Wells) inereaHcd the muiibei' of the faenUies to 
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: dividUii' tliu ull'ective --eiies into the 
domostic, .oir..h. (ii-Tiftl, on-l .eIM)crfeetn.gKiw 

mi.l the intellectual into the jievcepUvc 

livo Tlie foll'jviiiy }(= a ifinreswitatmn u£ 

tlie iio-ilion-i of the cciebial organs, acsconlmg to 
>S]iiirziieiin nml Coinhe: 
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[.—PiiopFNsiirjcij, 

1 AlilAtlVOIK'liil, 

5, I'?il]ij|)nii;i:[)>(lvi-iir.48. 

3. riiLn^ltiVilirri (it C'Oll* 
cviirratlvi'ii«r 
4i A>hj>i4iv<niGi8, 

6 , UuiiVitlvuitii^d. 

0. iJfiffiiCtO’viifasuii'J 
Alliiinailvciuisa. 

7, Sui;relWMiCfl<i. 

& ACtllliaJriVrIIC*''. 

0 , Coii<itrui:tivi‘iiu«.J. 


!(.—SES-TniCKTf). 

Love or A(tiiTolinilvii« 
CniiliouMieKJ. 
ItCMCVokiiCC. 
Vbi|Ontli<;tl. 

1^11)1 IIOSX. 
C»liaCfCllUOU8IICS8. 

WoinlPT. 

wit. 31- litiitAlloa. 
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1 .—I’EVtmvE. ‘ift. Ortnr. 

U. Luxt^va^ 

•Jo,’ C'iijiiiiriiiji. JI.—ItBUXcriVB, 

1.7. Loc.ilUy. 34. Coinparlsm. 

Ssi. >'uiiil";r. 35. CaxuaWy. 

The now fioieiica made infiMj-converts and became 
pnjmlftr in most iJiiroiie/in tonutrietf. By i832there 
Were iiboii t thi r ty jiliienologieftl .societies, and .several 
jonvn'Als y^iblihlied in llie interests of the hy.stera, 
ivJiieh WHS siipimi ted by Macnisli, Laycock, nihl 
Al•clll^i^llOl^ Wliately. 0» the other Inuid, it vviis, 
Titv'ijiyly einitvovevicd by Sir Charles Hell, Sir 
Willirti'ii Hamilton, Jcfl'rey, Bronghnni, Thomas 
lliewii, anduthev:i; and tliciv slrictwresaJidtlienro- 
giex.-, of the soiciitiib study of brain and mind in their 
vftiifjiiii rcliitioiis have to a larj'e extent rendemi 
it obsolete as a sclieuic. 'Jbeie i.s donhtlee.s a laige 
itiiioiint of tiiitli in many of the gcncmIiHatioiis, 
Hut anatoiny and nliy^ioloyy have irroved that the 
extenor Mviface of tliQ Iwain is by no ineana an 
index to inontal inocusse.s or oliaraeters; still Iciiis 
5% such a guiilc funii.-ljud by tlto minute lai'iiiCiuiis 
in the shape of the sUnll, whieli hi a general way 
enrrcsiKiud to the cxteviirt’ snifafio of the hrahi. 
Size ett hiain does not cfirrcspoad directly to mental 
power or activity; nor is tlie superficial confoniia- 
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I tioii tlie moat iiiiportiuit feature of the hi/ijn, Pm ts 
of the extcrjiftl surMeo nfC known to have fiUicLions 
I other that‘ tlmso attdhntcd hy piuenolngwis ■, the 
' frontal siuns of tlie sknil is sometnno.s large eiioiigli 
to occupy the region allotted to four or live phreno. 
Joifical organs; »»»! oftcoJogiciil 

(lUlcroiice.s in tlie various bone.s of the skull wlucli 
lAvwwvsly ha,ve nothing to do wvlU In-ain-twictiotiH 
or iiiciititi processes. An outline oi wliat is k'uiwii 
ns to the lecalwatioii uf In-fliu-futicbiojis will be 
found at Djiain, Yol 11. p. 3£>1- l‘or eivinmlngical 
chaiactcra, see SKn-L, Ktiinology ; and see also 
PHVaiOtlSOMS’’, P«VCHOl.OOV, 

Rce the pliwnological works oUed nfc Gai.T., SriJH/C- 
HEIM. CoKBE: BroHs^ais, c'ours tie Pkrenohm (lodb); 
hlonmui SxauieiKfe/HP/i3'i'io%ie(1842); 0. S-Pooler, 
J^,tffliniiPhr<nolotiii (18-lfi); Uycooh, Afoot and Brain 
(ItsOOi: Ihofcssor IJaiii, Oyi the kltulu of Oharitck}, la- 
cl^Uo a* KaiMale t)f PhrCMlopfj (iSdi); the /^Avni'i- 
/or/iCrtt.foar/iaf( 16-23-47) 5 C'nnw, Uru,Hls\l'je cincr ncucn 
Kniimikme (181U, luul dec/drcnicatoiuc 

Iftfil); Wiilioii, i'fim^oonomc and iVu'Oioomp UB7b); 
Sclicvc, JifulccliisiuuiKlcr 2‘hi'enohDic (Tth ed. 18a-i), 

a country in Asia iMiiior, tlie laxtont 
and iKiiuidaiie-s of which varied very mimli at 
different nerimls of ancient liistwy. In jnisms- 
luric nyes it i» holievuil to hn,ve convpvirted t!\e 
greater itnrt of the pejiinsula, but at tlio tinio of 
tlio Persian Invasion it was liiniletl fo the distncts 
known as Lctwcr Phrygia aiKKlveatei'Plirygnv—thu 
foMMCv stretching along the shoi'CH di the Projunil m 
and tlw Hclle«vont to Tr<>aa (nftBi'wai*l« part of 
jry»iaj, the latter occupying tlio centio or Asia 
ilij/ior. PJirvgift wiw in geiioi'itl a high ami soini)- 
whftt barren \dutcmi, tiiongh il» pastures siippovloil 
hnnieiiHe llocua of sheep, noted for the IhionoAS of 
tlicir M ool. Tlio most fevtilo part was the valloy 
of the «ttiigariiw, but the niosb beantifnl and 
nioiw district wa« tbo adiith-wcsf, at tlio haso of 
the Taurus, where the Mioantler ami oilier sU’cauu 
had their rise. The nmnntuins and slvcains yielfled 
geld; Pbryf'lan marble was luicloiilly oiilcbrati'd, 
and the cultivation of tire vino aiiiiciir.*! U) liiivu 
I>ee» c.\fcM»ivef.y earned on. Tho I'iiiygiims weno 
iipimrently clo.scly iclaLud to iJio AniionlaiiH, an/l 
have ieft'lheiv Uacee in almost all parts of Asia 
lifinor. Later they were forced within narmwer 
limits hy tire iutruaion of viemitlc and ethci.v aliens 
—Lyilinns, Cumiw, TiiiuciaiiH. In iho Ctli contnv.y 
Creesus compiered till that was loft of Phrygia, and 
in 54ff ho MreouinheA to Wre l^ershn).'*. Tho inJln- 
enco of Pluygiuu religion lui tlieek mytliology 
seems to have been groat. Aiinmg tlioir deilics 
wci« il/eii Or Sfanes, Cybele, and Atliys} niiil 
Pbrygia 8cein.s to have beoii a gioal ccjitre of oigb 
oatic Nvwshij^ and cci^hraVlmis. Pur iln> Phi-j-gian 
cap, aee Box-net. 

PUrynrf, t ue of the most celelivaUid courlesaus 
of nflCifpiity, wns the dauglitor of Jipiclo.y, and wiis 
born at Tlrespia* in Umoliii. Her position in Ufo 
, wa« originally veiy humble; she is said to have at 
one time ciuneil ft livelihood by gatlicring oapors; 
, but as the fauio of her uiarvellous licuniy spread 

• she obtained numei'uim lovcirf, who laviHlioil gifU 
: on her so piofiredy tliut t;lio Ijcciiine cnortiKnisly 

ricb. Ill proof of this the stoiy goes tliat .slui 

• oIForcd to i-olmild tlio wiillfi of Tliebe.s if the citi- 
zona W’oiild allow tier to place lids iusrrjtdion on 
them-. ‘Alcxaudcv jlcsUiiycd Uuuu ; Vbiyne, tho 
eonvLosan, icbnilt blicm.' 'I.'lio Tliebans dceliiu.'d 

I tliciM-opiwa). Hereneiiitd.'i accused her of piormi- 
ing the Eleusiiiiftu mysteiics. Siunnumcd before 
: the tribunal of tire Tlelui-sta. sire was defended by 
i the rlicldricinn Ilyjieride.H, imo of Uer bivcre, who, 

• perceiving that lim eloqueneo failed Lo cimvinoo 

the judges, t)ii«ir off lier robe and sliowril 
her naked loYellnc.ss. Sire was iiniucdlalcly 

acquittetl, ond eanied in tviumph lo Lhe Temple of 
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Veims, Tlio faiiiniis 'Venus Aiindyoinenc’ of 
Apelles is said Lo have Ijoeii a jiortridt of J'lirj’ne. 
Praxiteles, also a lovov of liers, enijtloyed licrns a 
inodol foviuK ' Cnidian Venus.' 

Pliry'jliclius. (l) an Athenian traffic poet, 
\vl\« ftained Ids lirsl dvwnatic pvke in 511 m.c., 
twelve years before ADscItyhis, and bis last in 476, 
wlieii Theinistocics was (lis He seems 

to liave (fono to tbe com b of ITiero in Sicily, ami to 
have (lied there. He introduced inaslics ispresent- 
iiiff women, and to the light mimetic cliorns of 
Tliespis added the snbliino iniiaicof tbedithyraiuliic 
ch()rii.se.s. His most famous tragedies were tiio 
P/io‘niss(ii, wlncli is snjiposcd to liave inspired the 
Pe>'Sfc of ASaeiiylus, ami aiintlior Mdiicli had for its 
subject the captuio of Miletus by tlie Peraiaua. 
So overpowering was its elibcfc that the amlionco 
burst into a pas.sion of tears, lined the poet a 
(IjonHontl drachma' foi- so JiaiTowiiig a de-sDi-iptioji 
of the sufTcrings of a hindrod people, and foibade 
the j)i(’eQ over again to be reprosented. His scanty 
fragments will lie found in Nauclc’s Teugicontm 
(fykcorum/mffincnta {1S50). 

(2) A poet n[ Uie old Attic comedy, wlio was 
lionomocl by the abuse of liis great contompoiarv 
Aristophanes {liuu. 14) for Iiis Ion*huiroonory. Hw 
fragments arc cnllocted in Aroineke’s FittginaiUi 
O'ojni'coi ina Gravoi'Hia (1839-57) and Kooli’s Cointc- 
oruoi Atlkovnm /m/)'mo»fn (1880 cri wy.). 

(3) A (Jrcok grammarian and sophist who Hour- 
isiied uikIov Marcus Aurelius, and wrote a collec¬ 
tion of select snocimens of Attic usage iiitcmicd Mr 
the hoiiofit of Ills friend CoriieUaimH, secretary to 
tbu omporor, It consists of almnt four Immlrcd 
short imconncGtcd didu on the orthography, signili- 
cation, and use of jmi tioular words, and upon the 
ywlos of ucoldouco, especially iu verbs. The edition 
bv Lohocilc (1820) was followed by 2'hcFcwPhri/iu- 
cam, by W. Giniion Ilutlicrford (1881). 

riitliaiclii. See iL'RrNfi, Vol. IV. p. 14). 

PhtlliotiSf the south-east coinov of Thessaly 
(q.v.), tliQ Jionio of Acliillcs. 

Phthisis. See Consumption. 

Pliyla<5l«r)' (Gv. phvlciclSi'hn, ‘an amulet’), 
tho name given in the New Testament to small 
sqnarG boxes of parchment or black calf-skin, con¬ 
taining strips of pnrcliinent or vollnin with corttun 
texts of .Scrhitiu'c (E.xocl. xiii. 2-JO, ll-17j Dent, 
vi, 4-9, 13-22) written on tlioni. Tho nhylacleric-s 
are nmni on the left arm and on tho ncad by all 
.Jews (excojit Karaites) above thirteen yoais of age 
on week-day niornings duriiig tlie time of )»rayor. 
This is done ill accordance with their iiitei'niotatiori i 
of Exod. xlli. 0-1G, Homolinssian and Pimsh .lows ' 
>veav pliylacterie.s all day; and tliey have at tinnw 
been worn as aiiiulots against deinoim. The 
writing of pliylacleries is in tho hands of iniviluged 
Kcrihes (So/b'/jii) only, and many and scriipiilons 
are tlie ordiiiiviices wliieJi they Jinve to follow in tho 
e.xocntioii of this task. i 

PhyllitC, a f-cliislosQ clay-rock, cimtaiiiiiig a ' 
varialilo proportion of quartz in grains, together 
witli mica, usually chlorite, and sometimes many 
nccoasory jiiiueiiils, 'I'lie rock is more crystalJino 
than clay-slate, and passes into mica-schist. Tho 
Biirfaecs of tlie folia iu pliyllito are frequently finely 
>Yi'iukloil. 

Phyllotaxis. See Lhai-’, Vol. VI. p. 618. 

Phylloxc'rn (Gr, jjAj/i/on, ‘a leaf,’ and xeros, 
‘dry’), a gomi.s of insects holonging to a family 
(Vliylloxcrmui) nearly related to apliidcs awl 
coccus insects, and included wibliin the snb-order 
Homoptoiu in the order Hemipternor llhj'nchotn- 
Two or three species occur in Europe, living 
like many relateil forms as parasites on plants. , 
Mo.sb important is P. vastutvix, which ravages 


tlin vine, and lias cost France alone a jiecmiiuvy 
loss far exceeding that of the Vraneo German war. 
It seems to liavo been tliscovered iu North America 
ill 1,'4>54, and in all likelihood was carried thoiice to 
Europe, where it appeared nlioiit 1863. It now 
occui-a in all vine-growing countries. In sciiue of 
Ur features it is Tike a little aphi.s, nieaauring 
abmit of an inch in one of its stage.s, or only 
a fourth of tliat in othei-s, varying from yellow to 
reddi.sli brown in colour. The nntcnn.'r are thick. 


Lifc-Iiietory of PliyUoxoia (from Loume), 

A, n fcioolc; U, n vlnglc^s rciimic from tlio twit; 

0, uiiricr surfneo of a vine-knf, slionliij; ilio WAit-like gnlU; 
1), on cnlnmed acetion of one of tlio gAllB. sliuwlng tho eggs 
wltl.inlt: B,npi>cruiirfticc> of a vluc-IrAb''hov ing (ho OnonliiKH 
of the unlU; P, some of tho iv'otB of tho vino, showitig me 
uodositICB cniiscil Uy 

with three joints; lire legs are short ami thick ■, 
there iH no trace of the ' Jioney-tiibes ’ eharaeteristic 
of aphides: the winged forms, which are all par- 
blienogcnctic females, lla^’e four wings. As in 
the nearly i-elated genus Clienncs—a de.sti’uctivc 
pamsito of conifei-e—the life-liisLory is exceedingly 
coinplc.x. 

I,et ns begin with the winged fonmles, which in 
Eurojic ft]>poar from August to Octobci', Each 
lays about four partlieuogom'tic ova on tho urnlor 
sni-facc of the vine-leaves. 'These ova dcvelo]) in 
late autumn into males and feniale.s—wingless and 
witiioiit the fdmiactcmtic piorcing and sucking 
mowtU-ovgaiiB—whicli migrate to the Htem of the 
vine. Tlioic each female lays a single egg iimlor 
tho bark. This egg lies dormant tlirongnout the 
winter, and devohipB in April or Mnv into a wing- 
leas but voracioiiB ‘vine-louse.’ Tliis form may 
paw to the lcave.s, on whicii it lays parthenogonetic 


females lu about twenty clays, anil lay more eggs 
in the roots. Half a duzoii or more of these ])ar- 
theuogonctic geiierationa follow in mpid succession 
thmngliuiit the summer, 'riio roots becoiiio knotted 
and deformed; the wliolo plant suflcvs, and, tliougb 
it innjj’ survive for seveial seasons, e^•enblu^lly dies, 
in iimlsiniiiiic]', among the subteiiancnii forms, a 
generation u born whose members, after four, in¬ 
stead of llio usual three, uioultiiig.’i a&^ocmtcd w'itli 
aduieaoouoc, become the larger winged females with 
wluoh wo began. 

The doBtriiotioii of this seourge of tlie grape- 
I’ine, without also injuring or dtsstroying the 
plants, has hitherto proved impracticable, owing 
to tho difficulty osnorlonced in reaching its 
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siilitonarifiiii liamils uitlimit «r «lestn»y- 

ing t!ie roots. Wator, «lieiover it can Ire applied 
tn the si.il so as fn .sfitiirate anil keep it Ha-tiir- 
avcd for a Ihire, has pvove-l a safe ami eUectnal 
iloslmver. because tlie insect cannot live in a 
iiieiliiiiii .satiiiate.l rrilb water for long. Chenncal 
unieilits, siicli as l.isnlplinlc of cavltou, liaie 
Ivceti oinplovcd cripovinientally with success, onfc 

aiefotiii.l to be too ex|iensiv e for general npplica. 
tioii on a large-scale, even Averc the practical oiHl- 
niity Ilf conveying tlieni into all depths of the .soil 
!in«l dilVmiug ‘tlniin in it siivmouiitfthlo. Several 
ca>cs of attacks of plivlloxera on vine.s in vinenes 
ill Kii'danil liavo oceuvred I'ince 1865. These 
aKaoks liave been nsiially met by the process of 
'stamping nut.’ The vines were dcsti-oyed hy 
liuiiiing, the earth in wliicli they gic'W was wliolly 
reiuovoil, the walls of tlio vinery and the floor 
of the linrdcr nn wliicli tho earth rested were 
tlioroiiglilv elo-insed with salts or corrosives, and a 
fa-sli stni t WHS luride w Uh ne'v e.tvth and new viuen ; 
but wliilc pracliofiblo to Itmilod extent, lire 
remedy is (divinu.sly inapiilicahlc to vincyaidK in 
district oollectivolv covering thousands of acies. 
In .some of lire rroncli vineyards grafting tire 
cultivated vitiM nn oertnin of the native vinos of 
America has been tried rvitli sonio succors. A|. 
tliongli the insect seems to feed on the rool-s of 
these vines, tlio greater vigour of tire American 
stockR aniipiii's to enable them to rosi.st the iniiincs 
jiillloted on them. Other clicmicals—iretvolomn, 
tar, iS:c,.-have heeii occasionally found lielpfnl. 
Anotlici- method tritul is the cherisliing and multi- 
jdication of natural enemies of the pliylloxom: 
those aro nnmoroim, and include tiophlophom 
(in-tvUr, Polyj:ants hinurita, Thrijm, ApkuUus, vvc. 
Tlio extent of tire disoa>c iti France Is noted at 
Fk.vxce, VoJ. IY. (). 774. Tire doviustations were 
not serious in AnslHa and Portugal till 1872, in 
(I'ernmijy till 1881 j but Frnncc has snllercd by far 
the most. Other si)coio«, including perhap-s some 
varieties., occur on tno oak, the hickory, the chc.st- 
nnt, aurl tire willow. 

See II, <!erini, iHH’Ue xitr fe Pht/llo/fra emltilrix 
(187SI): J. Lichtenstein. Ifielot'ye tin rhtjlloxcra{\67S)i 
C. V. llilcy, Sixth Annii'il Prpoil of the Stale ICutoiiw- 
loffisl of MUt<>uri {1874J; nnu L Dreyfus, Ueber 1‘hnl- 
hxerinen. (1889), 

Pliylogcny (Or. phulon, ‘mco,’ and genesis), 
a hiological teriu iipiilicd to the cvolniion or 
genealogical liUtoiy of a race or triW. It is used 
in contrast to ‘ ontogeny'—the developmciib or 
lifo-liistorv of ail individual j witnc.'is llaeckcV.s 
‘ biogonetlc law ‘ Ontogeny is a recvipitnlation of 
I'hyJogenv.' Sec D.vinvixux Theobv, E.Miiity. 
c'LociY, E‘voi.vtios, Huiimm’v. 

Pliysalia. See Poiituoue-se M.\:s-of.waii. 

Pliysalis. .See IVixteii (Jiikrkv. 

Pliysctcr* See \Vu.vi,e. 

Physicians, The Uoyal. Coei.eue op, -wa-s 
founded liy the iiiniiificeneo of Tliomaa Liiiacrc 
(q.v,), a phyMcum and =fliohiv. In ipl8, tln-ongh 
the inlluence of Caidimil IVolsoy, lie olitaiiiud 
fioui Ucmy VIII, letter>-itateiit granimg to Jolin 
Cliainbre, himself, and Fcidinandiis de Victoria, 
the ncktmwIeJgcd idi.Vhician.s to the king, together 
with Nicholas Ilal.^ewell, John Francis, liobcrt 
Yaxley, and ail otlicv men of tho same fnenlby 
ii] London, to be incorporated ns one body ami 
perpetual conimnuity or edllege. They were per¬ 
mitted to hold a.ssehiblie.s, ami to umke Htatiitcs I 
mill mdinanee.s £ot tire govenmient ami cnirecliou ' 
of the T'ollege, and of all wlio exercised tire same 
faculty in London and witiiin 7 miles thereof, with 
an interdiction froiii ])iactiee to any individual 
niilcsa previously licensed by lire nvcsldeut and 
College. Linaci'fi wn« tire iir.st pre-SHfent, and held 


tire ofllce till his death in 1524. The nieefcnig.s of 
the College were held at his house in lOiightiidcr 
Strcoi/, wTiicIi lie heqiieatlied to tire Oollego, and 
wliicli until the year I8C0 con tinned in fcbo posses- 
.sion of that hodv. About tlio time of tho acccs.sioii 
of Charles I. tfio College, rooiiiring moio accoin- 
luodatioii, took a house at tlio bottom of Anion 
Comer, wliicli was snliseqiicntly pnrclia.-^ed by Dr 
llaldwiii Hamry, ami in IfilO m'as given by him lo 
his colleagues. Tliis wn^ the scat of the Collogo 
till 1666, when it was dostvoyed by the great jive 
of London. A new College was then biiil t in V ar- 
wiek Lane, and opened in 1C74 under tire prosi- 
donc3' of Hftvvc3'’» Mend, Sir Comge Ibit; ami 
here tho meetiiig.-s wore lield till 1S25, when the 
present cdilice in I’all ^^nll East was O]ioiit‘d 
under tire presidency of Sir Henry llalfoid. 

The reason for forjiiing the iiicoi']ioralion, ns set 
forth ill tire original charter, is ‘ to clicclc men who 

E ' ;ss plij'sic latlier from avarice than in good 
, to the damage of crodulons peo))lo and (be 
king (following tire example of oilier natioii.s) 
founds ‘acollege of the Iciirncd men wlio pracliso 
physic in London and ntiliin 7 miles, in lire liope 
that tire ignorant and rash pi'aclisors bo restrained 
or jniiiislied. ’ The charier fiirthov declares tlint 
*110 one i>liall exercise the faculty of plivsioin lire 
said city, or within 7 miles, wiliiont tho College 
I license, under a i>enally of £5}’ that, in addition 
I lo the president, 'four censors he elected annually 
to iiavo coiTCCtion of physicians in London and 7 
miles' circuit, and of tliciv medicines, and to )niiiiKh 
I by fine and imprisonment j' and tiiat'tbe president 
I nml Collogo ire c.vonipt from Borving on juries.’ 
' Four j'ears later, in 1622-2.'), nn act was passed 
coiihrming tire charier, and enacting that' tlio six 
persons beforcsiiid named as princi))alR and Hist- 
niuiied of tire said coinniuiiaity and fiillowHlii)) 
shall clioose to tlrem two mon of the saiil com¬ 
monalty from liuiicefonvard to lie eallcd and 
doped Elects, and that tire .same elects yearly 
chooso one of them to be president of tire said 
coimnonaltyami fnrtlicr directing that, in case 
of a vacancy by ilcatJi or otherwise,' Lire Hiirvivlng 
elects .shall choose «ncce,s,sor!i, 

In 1540 an act was passed in wliieh it was 
dccinrcil explicitly that 'wuigoiy is a part of 
phj'sic, and may be practised by any of tire com. 

I iMinj’ or fellowship of jdij’sicians —a dooLrhre wbioli 
I in later times lias been totally repudiated l»y lire 
collegiato body, who, until a fow years ago, woulil 
nob admit to tlieir privileges a niomher of tlio lioyal 
College of Surgeons nnic.'-.M Ire formally iwigiu'd 
his surgical diploma. Other acts were parsed in 
1553, 1814, and 1858 5 tire last known as lire ' AfciU- 
cal Act,' providing for the granting of a now elniv. 
ter to lire College, widcli was obliiiiiod in 18(12. 
Filially, in 1866, ‘nn Act to Amtind the i\Iodii'(i,l 
Act’ was passed, Miiicli ropeala tire pioi’isioiiH of 
tire Act of 1522-28 as to the elects, and deidarcH 
that the presidency .shall in fiiUiro bo an aiinnal 
ollicc, open to the Fellows at largo, who slmll also 
lie the electing body. As at present constitntetl, 
tire College consists of Fc11om-h, jMnmbcrs, 
Licentiates, ami Extra-Lipciilinles (in 1891, 298 
Fellow.s -166 Jloniliei.s, 4037 Licentiates, and 30 
Extrn-LiccntiatCR). Tlio Fdloivs are elecdeil from 
ineiiihera of at least four year,-,’ standing, who 
have distinguished tliemselvos in tliii practice 
of medidire, or in llie pnrfliiib of medical or 
general science or literature, The government of 
010 College U vested in tire president and Follows 
only. Tire pTesciifc JiFciuhers consist of porsous wim 
had Ijcen admitted, before 16tli Fobrimry 1859, 
licentiates of tire College ; of oxtra-liceiitialcs wire 
have complied witli certain coiulitioiiH { and of 
peraoiiB who have attained the ago of twoiity-Ilvo 
3’cui'.s, and vvlio, with raid exceptions, must bo 
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fulminates in ineilicinG of a recoyniaed univcmfcy or 
licentiatoa of the CoUego, wlio do nob (lispense or 
supply medicine, and wiio, after lieing duly iiro- 
nosetl, Imvc satisfied tlie College ‘tonching fclicir 
knowledge of medical and general sciuiice anti 
litevatnre.' No candidate is admissible if engaged 
ii> l.rn/le nr conneclod with n druggist’s lousiness, or 
who oven practises medicine in partnorsldp with 
another pmcLiLioner, eo long as the partiiemhip 
bists, or who refiisea to pnblisli, when I’eqniml, the 
nalnro and coinimsiLion of any i-emedy lie makes 
use of. The memhers arc alone oligihic for the 
Follow.sliip. They have the use of the library and 
iimsunm nml the privilege of admiasion to all 
lecLureP j Imt they do not take any .share in the 
government or attend or vote at inoetingK- The 
uxaiulueva for tlua irmuUevsUivi ave the. president 
and cQiisoi’fl. The Licentiates are not* mcinbei's of 
the corporation; they have access to the mnscnni, 
lectures, and reading-room, bub are nob nlloa'ed to 
take liooks away from the library; they may com- 
pound and dispense modicinea for »»Uients muler 
their own cure; and in their ({uanlicabioiis very 
imich reseiiihlG tliose who have diplomas both from 
the CoUogQ of Surgeons and tlio Apothecaries’ 
Hall. They musb ho Iwenty-mie years of age, mid 
must have heon engaged in professional slinlies for 
four yoai'8 before being admitteii to examination. 
The tee for admission aa a Fellow is thirty guineas, 
eYchieivo of stamp-'iJnty ,• the Member’s fee tsalso 
thirty guineas, and the Licentiate’s I'lftccu gtiincn-s. 

Thololluwlng bylaws of the College sbonld bo 
gonovally known: (1) No Follow of tlio College is 
entitled to sue for pvofessiminl aid vendevcdbyliini. 
This bylaw docs not e.xtoml to Members. (2) No 
Follow, AlQinbor, or Licentiate of the College is 
ontitlod to ossiiino the tltln of Doctor of Mc<(iclne 
unless lie ho a graduate in medicino of a miivomitv. 
(8) No Follow or iMciubor of the College shall olll- 
ciously, ov under oolouv of a lonevoluiit purpose, 
oll'cr inedlcfti aid to, or prescribe for, any patient 
whom ho knows to bo under the care or another 
legally qualinod medical practitioner. 

TlIJJ royal Coi.LkOB OF PlIYSICrAMS OP 
EnixuuitQii had its rise in 1017, tit an attempt to 
incovpovaL© the pvaciitionova of medicine, and raise 
the Ptandai'd of the profGs.sion. King James I. of 
lingland lookeil favonvably on the pvoinnuU, and 
grail ted an order for Us esbabllshiuent. King Cliarlc.'i 
I. also gave tho matter his atContion and referred 
it to Llie Pi'ivy-cuunoil, and Cromwell in like 
inannor issued n patent in its favour; all these 
attempts, liowevoi', were finstiuted by the juligions 
and political ilissensions of the tiinas, and it was 
not until 1081 tlint the body became incorporated 
under a charter from Charles it. A new charter 
with many important provisions was iasiicd in 1861. 
To tlie Physicians heioiiga tho lionour of having 
suggested in I72.j tho plan of an infirmary in Ediii- 
bni'gh for the sick poor, which has doveloped Into 
tho present magiiiriccnb institution. From therir.sb 
they uudci'Look its mcilical eliargc gi-atiiilonsly. 
'L’lio Itoyal Fdinbnvgh Asylum for the Imuanc at 
Moriiiiigsido was also lirst .suggesteil by them in 
1791. 'I'lio College, whicli in 1890 hml over 100 
Fellows, possesses a library of upwards of .80,000 
volumes, a valnablo and intcreHting mnseum of 
materia medica, mul a .splendidly C([Mippc«l Inbora- 
tovy for llio purpose of aiding the prosecution of 
scientific I'C.seaicli. Au iniportniib niTangemonfe 
was mado in 1859 between llus coUege awl U»e 
Royal Collcgo of *SurgeonH (fi.v.) of Edinburgh, 
innking it competent for the two to combine, in 
order, by a joint examination, to give a double 
(inalificalioni embracing medicine ami surgery. ^ In 
1881 afnrtiier consolidation of the ScottiRb medical 
corporations look place, by tlie insbitiition of a 
triple qualification, granted by the ISilinbmgh 


colleges and the FaenUy of Pliysiei.ans and Siir- 
gcons of Glasgow conjointly. 

Physic Nut { Curcas), ageimsof plants of Hie 
natural order Rupliorbiacea', whose species are 
tropical shrubs or treosi, having alternate, .stalked, 
angled or lobcnl leaves, and cnvyinbs of llowers on 
long stalks. The Coinnion Physic Nut of the East 
Indies ((?. purejans), now also common in the "West 
liuUes and other warm parts of the world, in a 
small tree or bnsli, with a milky juice, It is iiscel 
for fences in many tropical countries, and seii'es 
the pmimse well, being mncli branched and of 
mpict' growth. The seeds are nob unpleasant to 
the taste, hut ahniind in a very acviil fixed oil, 
which makes them powerfully emetic and pniga- 
tive, or in large doses poisonous, Tlie expressed 
nii, coiiiTnoniy caiied Jafrojihn-nil, is used in medi- 
cinc like croton-oil, although less imwcrful: it i© 
also used in lanijis. Otlicr species are C. vuiltifidus 
and C. lobutus. 


]*li.Ysi€.s« or Piiy.sicAL Hcikxce (Or. phmikos, 
‘ natural'), coiiiprelioiuls in its wido.st sense all that 
is olas.sed under tho various hranches of mixed or 
applied matheiiifttics, natural pliilosonliy, chem¬ 
istry, and natural history, which branclics include 
the M'hole of onr knowledge rcgaitling the material 
uiiivci-se. In itfi narrower sense it is equivaleiifc 
to Natuial Philosophy (q.v.), which imlil of late 
yearo was the term move commonly used in Great 
Britain, and denotes all knowledge of the m’opcrtics 
of UoiUcH as iKwlies, ov the science of phenomena 
unaccompanied by essential change in the objeatej 
while cliemislry is concerned witli the compoaitiou 
of bodies, and tlie plieiiomcna accompanied liy 
essontini change in thcobjocts, and nafnval history, 
in its widest sense, inclnuo.s all the pheiiomenn of 
the animal, vegetaldc, ami mineral world. The 
use {now olwolcaccnt) of the term Physio for a 
bmnch of this Insl-'Vi^. tho science of mcclioino 
—is nob peculiar io the English language. Tho 
Old French usage Tccngnised in flie senso 

of medicine; while almost all lancimgea have need 
some form of the word physician for n practitioner 
of tho art. See Hcibxcb. 


Pliysioorntic School, a school of political 
ccoiioiuisU in Franco lieiulcd by Quo-snay and 
Gouniay, who. In onpoaition to the Mercantllo 
Sj'stem (fl.v.), vogardcil agricultni-G as the great 
source of national well-ijcing, and sought to 
regulate legislation accordingly. Turgot (q. v,) wa© 
the most consjnenons meniber. See PoLrviCAL* 
Economy. 

Fliysiog^noiliy (from a Latin Bhovtoned form oE 
tfxtiijv. phi/siognontinia), tho art of jncigingof tlie 
cboracter from the cxtornal appearance, CBpccially 
from the couutonancc. TJio art is fmiiuled upon 
the belief, which has long and goiierally prevailed, 
that tliero b an intimate connection between the 
features and expression of the face and tlie qualities 
and liabita of the mind; and nveiy man b conscioiiB 
of instinctively drawing concUiBions in this way for 
liiniself with more or less confidence, and of acting 
upon them ton certain extent in the afiains of life, 
'Yet the attempt bi rench this conclusion hy the 
application of certain rides, and IhuB to raise the 
art of reading the human counLeiiance to the dignity 
of a Bcienco, although often made, has iievcr yeb 
been very succesHfnl, Compnristiiis were instituted 
for this purpose liotwocn the physiogiiomiea of 
human licinjpi and of species of auiuials noted for 
the posse&sion of piecimar qunlitios, a.s the wolf, 
blio fo.v, &C. The aubjeet was prosecuted by Della 
Porta (died IClu), Campanclla, Cardan, Ingegneri, 
anil especially by Lavatov (q.v.), Darwin’s Erpres- 
sion of the Emoiiona in man and Avimeds (1873) 
is reeardod as the fust attempt to base a rational 
pliysiognomic aystein on a basis of modern scientifie 
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I'OHcarrii; ilfintejxiiz/a, in Dif/sionnoiny/tMl Exprts- 
.Se. Siirie-^, 1890), claims to wave 
lieyun ^vl^e^o J)ai\viii Icit olF. I'i«lerit, in 
inift Phii.-iioftnoniik (2il cil. 18S0), procewla on 
olivions fact that the mo^t valuable «lata are uot to 
ho derived from the honv framework of the cowii- 
toiiance, hut in tlie inoTjile parts whieli express 
•■.motion ; ftmture^ wliich conatantlv cspi-ess the 
■■aiiie emotion come to he .staiiijieil withiierinaiient 
pliyrs5o«iioinic chnracti^vs. Path»>logicM physloy- 
iiomv a systemati-dCil elfort to diajpiasc mental or 
liij<liiy ailiiiunts hy examination of the varjin" 
faeiaf c.vjire'-'hni. Another )>rncHcal applicittioii 
••f phy'ioyn(Hiiit; stmly is fnuiui in what- has keen 
t-alleil' Cfiinimlagy ; seo Uai’olnck Ellis, The 
<.'/A>ij'««MContemp, So. Series, 18UI). 

PhysiOjtfJijtliy, a term formerly used of a 
hrancli of }nineral(i;ry, ^vas adopted by Professor 
Huxley a conveuiont name for an exposition 
of tli0'’piincipleH that iiiulerlit! physical geoi'raphy, 
ami incliuliii^ the elements of jrhysical science. 
Phyrtiography is tlm.s iiii(levst<»ml to involve a com¬ 
pendious discussion of gravitation, heat> the coin- 
i•■•si^io^^ of the crust of the earth, the movenients 
nf the «ea, the plienmnena of the atmosphoi-e, ainl 
many cognate suhiucts, treated in this work niuler 
Kcpamie lioa^-ls. JSce 

Physiologii.Si See Hestiarv. 

Physiology ((h-. plapis ami fogos, ‘(liscoiir.se 
npoii imtui'o ) is tlie science whieh treats <»f the 
heliavinnr nf living hoings, and of the functions of 
thcii parts. It is thus clio sister-science to Mor- 
jiliology ((jA'.}, in wlilch tlie outer form of living 
creatmes aid the stiuctni'C and arrangement of 
their parts are considered, fiotli are includcil 
under tin* iiiore general tomi Ufology (r(.v.). A 
Ijot'itlfar use of the term phi/sis is due to Hippo- 
crutcs, who applied it to a spirlUtal entity winch 
Im supposed to ho overywiioro present, and to keep 
the ))viieessert of the Iwdy in order. ThU use of 


the Word is still kept ftllvo in ofc-rcpeated pliwsos, 
ns wfien in »pealiiijg of a sick person ft is recom- 
iiionded that tliu cure he left to nature. There is 
an Animal Physiology, of winch this article will 
imuiily treat, and ft vegelablo Pliysiology (q.v.); 
«l*o fl C'ouiparfttive Riiysiology, which, however, is 
still very ininevfoot, for the details of tlio life-pro- 
ceistts Jiaye ijceii inveitigatcd in not more tlian a 
<lo/yn animals. Indeed, conniaralivo pliv.siology 
omisists flliially of a aeries of inferences as to 
iniictlon from comparative nunplmlogy, and these 
iJinst be often erroneous. There i» a still wider 
science, which might be called Universal Phi’S!- , 
ohjgy For as all the organs of the br«lv’wo 
miitually related, so tliut if one be derain'cd all 
the others will be lumo or less nlfectcd, “so nro 
rlifli'u close lolation-ships betwceii the various 
\ cicatiive.s of the globe. Thus, to quote .Semper, 

I Aiutnul Life (1S8J); ‘If the .iuieiicftn iiraii'ie.s 
were to cease t»i produce grass, tlm lUi,t result 
Hoiuu bo the utter extinction of the now nunierous 
iiciw.s ot hiirtaioes, and on their existence depeinls 
that of the .surviving remnant of the niicieiit Imlinii 
jjprulatioii ,ji A tuerita. Jf the variuiiH insectivorous 
muiM ot JMirlli America were extenninated, irithin 
a very few years beyond a doul.t all Hie pmduce of 

Jvnll i*' of that continent 

Ufn np ^ dcstvoye.l. If wa chango the mode of 
llanimal the change will iiistantly . 

hoaltliy e.Msteucc wins m unv way denemlent on 
it was' altered.’ The 

iiKi^t obvioii.s relation of thi.s son is that irliich , 
fmld «i'«'iar ones i 

loliticnl licnriomy, the science which ' 


o? tive IwWtt IwwvAU attvviUas, a depart- 
iiienfc of the scienee of idiysiology. A slid wider 
signilicftiico might bo given to tlio scioi'co; for 
in view of tlie fact that the intiumbe rolatioiis 
liebween chemical, physical, and living processes 
iiro hecoiiiing daily more evident, it womd he quite 
consistent tliat inorphology should deal not only 
witli the forma of phuiU and ftniiimls, Imt also 
vitli those which the dust assumes in the crystal, 
pyramid, and star, while physiology would treat 
of tile forces and chemical procDw.scs ((oiiceniud. 

Knowledge of the liodily functions has hoeii 
gained ill ijirec way.s : (1) by observing the novnial 
states of living Ihing.s; (2) by oxporiniciits njion 
these; (,q) b^' stmiying the nrocosaes of (liseiise. 
No science can advance rapitlly or with cevlainby 
witliout experiment, and most of nnr jireciHO kiiow- 
le<lgo of physiology has [)eeii gained in tln’f* Way, 
fioin the time wiion Galen proved that the ftvtories 
during life conlnin blood, or when Harvey demon- 
str.it(‘d the circulation of that blood. As an 
exaiiiplo of how we may learn from (liRoa^e, wo 
may note the di^eovely that the .spleen prodncps 
wliitii UUKV(t-CQtpu‘«ileF'-, followmg frcuu the ohsor- 
\-ntion tliot in morbid onlargcinent of tliat organ 
the blood coiitftiiiM an IncreaNcd iiiimbor of these 
cells. 

The fimclioiw of tho body consist of (1) Move¬ 
ment, 12) Nutiition, (3) tho activities associated 
with the Nervous System, (4) Growth ami Kepro- 
diifttion—tlio latter being cnnaidcreil as coiitiiiueil 
growth. Movement is jieiforiiied by tho coiitiao- 
tion of imi 5 icle.s, delinitely arranged, c.spc!cially 
with relation to the slvolctbn or ftiippnrtlng Htrnc- 
ture. Nutrition h a general term jncliuiing all 
tlioso processes concerned in the snnnlv of iiuiLtor 
aud cnoigy to the body, and the riniioval of 'vastc 
jiiatter. It may be eonsidereti iiikIqi- tliroo lioad- 
mgs: (1) the iiitrotluclinn of food into the body 
and itscftitiai'e to iJic ( 2 ) Hie oJjawtfos of 

I tluH mattev withiu the tissues; ( 8 ) the vouuival af 
I wiuste mattom fiom tho tissnofi and from the liady— 
Excretion (q.v.). The lirst incliulcB (u) tliO eating 
and drinking of solid and liquid footl, ami the 
intakiiig of oxygen, a paib of Ilospimlion (ipv.); 
{ 0 } the Ihgcstioii (q.v.) of llio food; ip) iu ftlwoi')i- 
tion into tlic Hloftd Gi.vA , f//i i.i,« aI 


{ 0 } the Ihgcstioii (q.v.) of llio food; ip) iu ftlwoi')i- 
tion into tlie Hlooii ((pv,); (pf) tho circiilatiou of 
the blood and Us a.ssooiftto Hie Lymiih (q.v.), liy 
incans of wblcli the tissues are balliod in a Htrcain 
01 food, Olid tho waste inatlers removed from 
them, Ihe iiorvoi,#, ayatom is the co-oidinaUn- of 
all llic processes of the body; it consists of tlic 
IJiatii, bpmal cord, Sympathotic sysLoin, and tlm 
ftssociatcil Neryc.s wul Mimlloi Ganglia! in oluMs 
eouiioctiOH with it arc the Konso-orgftii.H, tlie oyo.s, 
earn, nose, loiigiio, and goiieral nervcH of touch and 
tein)H)rat«i «; the Imviii is tlio .scat, or at all ovimis 
the chief seat, of coij 8 cioiisiics 9 , and the ‘organ ’ of 
tlimiglit mid other nioiilal ]iioacs.ses. The fimo- 
tioii.*!. Of the body arc dealt with in Bcnariite 
aiuclca; hero we shall give a short licconiU of 
thar relatioii.s to eft«Jj otlior. 

bet lus llmt consider the life of the simidosb 
amniftls. A inost invisible to unaided sight, llomisii. 

I ing lit the sCagnanb water of ponds, without soiiar- 
f’ke.V ftfo little nioro tlian Uny masses 
ot jelly-Uke Pi-ot«ida.sin (q.v.), Their li'fo sooniR 
to consist 111 luoroment, iiiitrition, growtli, luid 
reproduction ; possibly they iinsse.ss the elomonis of 
consciousnea-s. bor imivemem, a source of onewry 
IS required ; tins found in tlioir fond—iniiiut'o 
oiganiaim, and oigaiue particles dis,suh’(!d in Hio 
The,se consist of Hub- 
/• ‘ c»mrgy. They aro oitlior 

or roinaiiis of plants or 
aniiiinls winch have fed upon idaiiU Ui-o YKrir- 
'rAiir.E PiivsioLoav). Tllns s7o * in animal 
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pi'Otoplftsin a mac'liiiie for tUe bianafumiation of 
potential oiieri,'y Into onorgy of motion. This 
machinery is constantly brcfiRiiig tlowii ami being 
I'opaircil, the protoplasinle iiiabber ia coiitiiinally 
being replaced by now matter eimilarly combined. 
IJnt, ns the protoplasm is cxtvenieiy complex, 
the simpler substances of tlio food have to be 
combined and rceombhicd in seric.'s of stufls 
of increasing complexity until the complex living 
matter itself is formed. Tiic.se combinations are 
supposed to he due to a fovment-Uke power of 
the protoplasm. Tins power \b is wbieb makes 
growth possible —i.e. tlie actual inei'oaae in 
amount of protoplasm. Tlio growth of a crystal 
out of its solution ia probably a process not utterly 
wnliUc, though much simpler, Growth of a wystal 
may seemingly lie eiulles.a, bnt growth of n cell 
never iiroceods beyond a certain point, Avlien the 
process known ns Cell-division ocenrs. The mns-s 
of protoplasm divides into two halves, ami each 
halt >joea oi\ to live as before, The necessity fov 
cell-ilivisiou arises partly from the coinlitioiisof the 
food-supply. Food is alisoi'lied tliroiigh Uio surface 
of the.ooJI, but with growtli the mft&s to bo feil 
increases faster than smfaco ; bhereforo stnrvati'm 
must, ^fluv at a cevtain stage of growth wwlesw the 
coll divides, The higher aiiinmls are built un of 
luimlioiioss cells wlilcli bavo all arisen, by division, 
from a single coll, tlio ovum; but instcoil of 
bocomhig soparatod they have all kept together, 
joined pvabolily by etrcuula of piotoplasiu. The 
colls are massed into tissues and tho tfseues into 
organs, the organs liaving special fiuictiona This 
diiroroiice in tlio behaviour of tho colls of diflcroufc 
parts of tho body is known as Pivision of Labour 
(rj,v,). AYe can ioruLROiiKi idea of its origin. Imagine 
a coll to divide many times, but tho (raugliter-cells 
to remain loosely joined together; tho outer ami 
inner colls would live under dift’erent conditions 
and would assitino didoroiit functions. The whole 
story of tho ovolutiou of life, both in the origin of 
individual forms and in tlio growth of nations, is 
simply tho process of the division and organisation 
of labour. For just as an organism is a coUcction 
of cells, each liaving its own life, yet all bound 
togetliov for nuitnar service, so is a nation a 
eoliootion of individual mon and women. Ami as 
the iicrfoction of an animal is nicasurcil by the 
completeness of the division of labour amouc its 
colls, so is the civilisation of a nation meaiiurcu hy 
the harmony of organisation of its labour. Further, 
just as there have been many species of animals 
M'Juch have appeared, lived fur a time, niid then 
given place to higher spccips, so there have been 
civilisations wiiicli have tlourislicti for n. lime and 
then died away. Any fairly complex civilisation 
M’iil sorva as a ty])o of the division of lalwur 
ill llic body of one of the liiglior animals. First 
thero are tho poraous concorned in t!io getting 
of food, like tlic limbs and mouth of nn antmar 
Then tho food ia prepared for use by other labonrorH; 
.Hiicli are the digestive organs of the aniinal 
The food has to be disLrilnited to all menibcrs of 
the community hy luevohauts and camera} the 
blood aiut the blood-vessels perform this fnnetiou. 
The wliole comniunity lias to be warned of dangers, 
direoted and goveriicil, aiul iiiado to act harmoni¬ 
ously by the statesmen of a nation; the same 
things are done hy tlio seuso-ovgans, brain, and ' 
iiorvbiissj'stem of an aniuml. 

^Vu bavo already noted that tho source of all tho 
energy of an animal lies in its food. YVe know 
that this is cither burned ns it wore witliiii the 
tissues, used as fuel for the protoplasmic iiuuiliiuory, 
or used to keep fcliat machinory in repair; in eitlicr 
case tlio food-stiifls liave to be prepared before they I 
can he used. Sucli preparation is called digevlion, 
wiiieli consists in making' tho solid food-stnilb 
a7!5 


soluble. l*ho digested food is absorlicd into tlie 
blood, and all of it, except tlie fat, is carded diicct 
to tlio liver. This organ, amongst otlier functions, 
regulates the composition of tlie blood; tlms, it 
stores the sugoj’ in its cells, and gives it out ns the 
other tissues rccpiire. iluscular tissue is the great 
consumer of sugar, wliicli i.s to the cells wliat 
coal is to tliostenm-cngino. But thero ia anotlior 
and most important food-stull' that rci^iiires no 
digestion. This is oxygen, wliicli is needed by tlie 
protoplasm for iLs life, and also fov the burning of 
Iiicl within tliu living macliiiicry to get beat niul 
energy of motion, Tlie oxygen is held in tlic 
Blood (q.v.) by means of a special substance M’liicli 
greedily al^orbs it from tlic air in the lungs, 
auil yet gives it up readily to the protoi>la.‘>iii 
of the tissue.^. The blood ns is well known 
circulates round and round the body, punipeil by 
' the heart. It Is a sLream of food nintorial IjV 
which each cell of the tissues is fed. For cacli cell 
I in close to a capillary, which is a very thin walletl 
I blood-vessel, tfirongli which the nuid food oozes, 
and tlms bathes the tissues- The matter wliicli 
' lias thus |in.‘JJC(l out of the blood-vessels is collected 
into anotliev system of vessels, tlie lymphatics, nnd 
I eventually emptied into one of the great veins. 
The iymnh stream is also tJio drain iiiEoM’liicIi Is 
thrown by each coll the waste products of its 
activity. The carbonic acid that is formed in tho 
tissues is carried away by the blood, nnd escapes out 
of the system from the lungs. Some of tlio useless 
water is also got rid of in the same way, nnd some 
more of it is sweated out by tlio glands in tlie 
I skill; tho rest is filtered out of the Wood bj’ the 
j kidneys. Tborc aio many other 'wasto matters 
besides carbonic acid and 'water Those are to a 
I largo extent prepared for exorctiou in tlie livei', 

I Olid to some extent actually taken out of tlie blood 
i by that organ, being jioured into tho intestine. 
niLxcd with other matters, dissolved in a fliiiil 
called Bile (q.v.). They are all taken out of the 
blood by tho kidneva, and oast out of t)ie body 
along ivith the water fillcrcd out by tho Name 
organs, a.s urine. 

This finishes onr sketch of tlio labeuis of the 
inferior mcinbors of tlio coll connminity. Tlio more 
skilled woi'kuioN aro tho cells of tho sense-organs 
ami tho nervous aystom; tlicss arc dosorilcil in 
other articles. A« nws been noted, their function 
is to inform the comunmity of what is going on in 
the outsido world, ami to Iceep in harmony all the 
diverse laboiira of tho various orgni is, 

Tlio function of iteprndnetion is UmtocI in tliat 
article. There vemaiuB only the duvatian of life 
to consider and the /net of deatfi. The generol 
theory of tlio length of life is sot forth in the. article 
on longevity. The usual view of cl oath ia that It is 
inherent iu'living matter; that there is some cause 
which i-endeie the cells of tlie body, after n certain 
period of life, and after a certain nuniber of 
uivisLous, less and les-s able to nourish them- 
solves, to uontiiiue dividing, and to keep the body 
ill repair. Ilecently it liivs been, suggested by 
iVeisuiana thot death has been ovolvecfhy natural 
selection ns a preventive against tiie continimnce 
in life of maimed individuals (for no one can escape 
Hliglit iiijuiie.s) tliab would bo only a bunion to the 
s|)ccie.s. 

For CouiiMU'ativo Physiology, see tho arlicles on 
the various functions ami gioups of aniinalM, 

2'ke History of Physiologg, in its limited sense 
ns the study of tho life-pioDesses of indivitlual 
oigniiiaius, is the history of an evGr-deapeuing 
analysis. The science begins witli the study of the 
general habits of animals: tlio llfe-pioeesBes arc 
then rc.solv^ into tho functions of the various 
organs, the organs are analysed into tholv com- 
jionent tiwucs, tho tiasiies into colls (see CFI/L), 
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anil ]ii,7.tly, tlin c-soiitial eonsLknoiic oi (lie cell is 
(li^tjovcred in l-’joioiiln'im fq.v.). Tlie last tlijiee 


the cftHC lip to tliiib time, liy simply openiiiy a 
vessel of a Jivizjg nnimal. lie also directcil luiicli 
of ilia hticily to the Iirain ninl nervous system. Ho 


Cli.'u iJi i -Lliu jusib ui a uyuij£ iininuih iiv (ijicglasil luiicii 

iiLs{(<“<, liegititiifi" ivith the analysis of organs into of ilia htitciy to the Inuiii ainl nervous system. Ho 
ti-snes, liave heeinloveloped within the last huiiilreil was the first to state ilellnitely that the brain, 
veais. The liiatory looked at from this point of siiiiial cord, ami ncrve.s are the oi'gnii.s of .sensn- 
view is enlarged upon in the article ftioixiGV; tion, intelligeoce, and llie oviciiintor,s and guides 


(4) by Haivey atn[ Haller, and (5) hy Miiller. 
TJnj hist peiuid opens ivith the beginning of mcili- 
ral>ciwioe in Jmlia, CJiinn, and Egyjd. The Jews 


not be cialHirately organisod. He pointed out ilnib 
the bi-ain was of the same snlstaiiec as tlie nerves, 
hut softer, ‘as it .viioald necesfeairiy ho, inaHiiuicii 


....... y.jiiiu, <uni uuti sutmi, its iL Hiioiutt necessaiify no, inaHiiuicii 

w(*ie acf|nfiinted with many laws of practical os it receives all the sen.sfitiniia, perceivos all tiio 
liygienu and dictetiCfi. I'licn came the philobmihcrs iniagiiiatioiis, and tlion has to compielicnd all Llio 
or (fveece. Slattor was supjmsnd to coiiHist of four objects of tlio untlorstariding, for what is soft is 
elements, fire, mi, ufirlii, and water. The essence more easily cliangctl that what is liaul,’ lie dis- 
ot life was rofeirna Inst to one nml then to another eorored also that the nevves of sensation and of 
o£ tlie^e I'lementa by vamiis pliilmophem: by Thales motion are distinct, and thus ex])laiiied the donhlo 
to water, by Anaximenes to the air, hy .Xenophon sii|iply of nerves to the tongue ami eves, Por eon- 
to the hy I ytliagorus to fire or heat. Hippo- turies Clalcn e.xercLsed an undisputed Vway over the 
crates, the fatlier of uiedieine, about; 450 n.c., was praetitioneis of mciliciiie and the atudenta uf allied 
tliQ Inst to jn-oeeud m a piu-ely rntiotiial spirit, philasonhy. 

disease, he strove Some wsntarics afterwards tlie su called Aralnaii 
ir.f lesulls of j>liysiolo»r aiuse. Avicenna, about tlie year HjOO, 

wss itscliief e.xuoiicnt, Once more, however, the dis- 
causes, nriiinot to .special visitations of the gods • ^ 


n.ri wnsitscliiefe-xponcnt, Once more, however, Lhodis- 

'i ■'■’''****''®’**' the gods t cussioiis were about the nature a)ul icsideiico of the 
Snim r!' ‘®i l»st»i ‘ited a spiritual aiiimnl and vital wdrito, Alherfcns Jlaginm, in the 
PhvShf and totbii p ^ V J3tli centurj'. and Pmacelsns, in the Ifilli ceiitury, 

thum^in/linb. iho maintenance of aie representatives of medlaval mysticism. Ahuiil 

if (heir restoiation the snmo (ime, during the vovivaf of learning, tins 

I?® ^ lieiwted hy Aris. mathematicians and chemisUi wore hnsv seohimr ia 


If (llsturhed. Hie second pei iod is lieiutcd hv Aris. 
totle the father of natural liistory, alioul «.<•. 
He dissected many animals, and attempted to dis- 
cover the nse.s of the various pnrt.s. It is dilliciilt to 


mathematicians and ciiemisUi wore busy Beehing to 
explain IwHlily functions in terms of meclinnitvil, 
chemical, and iihysical laws. In the lOtli century 
yiUanovaims described correctly the notion of the 


ES:-i£'3SHS“li‘S 

soiiofATistotl€,ab(mt300n a,^?as&Sl^^^^^^^ "ucrosoope. came 


1 . k • ^ .. ' j'pnnfj, luniis use 

Lefnre Anstotle to ex|)ix.5.s the powers of livin 
,i K ■|mmnf ^irits were those (hat ral& 

pa.td to he (|inte diircieiit from anything that take 
place in (lungs nnc iivinr/. wliiln flip vir«i 


myatical cliamctor, he added 
es to the htorc of faclK, and 
logical suiimmoc. 

■ the fiftli jieriod, Jiihannes 


j-st settle,1 the exact relations),ip between 'the illo nT* }y dheovery of the mcalianf- 

Hv^ses of the living world and those of irioigaiuc S?i ^iVlT®'"”'ciation „f 

*" «/oiguiuc trie cell-tlieory by Seblcidcn and ydiwam,, mul tlm 

\1.. \^r\ . _ . tnai*n\*A^9w nt _ __ ji .i . viio 


About 153 A.D. (lalen, a Homan revived dm ! 

.‘.fiiim/er met/iod of cxiieiinicMiiaf iminirv • |,e Jr dm , V ^ fU'c tlio great 

loader of tlie third period, Ho nereeival’tlmr mi™ P^a^^ed us in our prcsmit position 


dlR.sectionofdeadaui,mlfigivesS,;i„/„ ,^^^^^^^^^ nfM Mai^hall Hall 

nm lou ns to the functions of the living nnclLS «[ nervo action l,y Weber, and of the 

in^ly performed many experiments ^urarl lLvimr mnvi ^®”“ hmetmn of the liver hy Claudo Uoriiard 
animals. He proved that \l,,ring life tWtS adv« With'the work of this 

contain blood and not air, ns wns thought t^he KSa Hroloplnsm (q.v.) 

—____" ® The coucQiifcion of evolution, renilmeif 
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ftcecsptable Datr^’in’s ^vurk, is U\b great harmon- 
iHer of all f*eu'nf‘o. 

Tliifi liifttory of jiliysiolo^'y may Lc shortly wun- 
inarised ns foilowH. Even to early inqnireiu it was 
olivious that iiiaity of tlie life-wicesses of animals 
mo the rcHiilt of Llio notion of a set of inacliiiies, 
wliieli, ns wo know, woro hiijjnose*! to he kept io 
action hy the ‘ vital spivibs.* These machincfi woi-o 
called organs, and tliu work performed was spoken 
of ns tlieir functions, Tlie whole body \vu« con¬ 
ceived of as made «f vavioUB oi-gawt>, aiul the 
Inhonrs of ijhyniologtsL.s were divectwl towards dia- 
covering thoir fiinctioiiH, a work winch to iMs day 
is iiicoinjilote. This may ))e called the lirst nhiisc 
of ])]ivaiologioal pliilosopliy j it lasted until the 
momulgabion of Llie cell-theory mid the rapidly fol¬ 
lowing discovery of protoplasiu. The idea, of pro- 
tojilasm is to natnrnl science of nearly as much 
I'inportaiice as the doctrines of the conservation of 
matter and energy are in choinistry and physics. 
The chief labours of pbysioiogiats for a very long 
bitiie will ho directed towards attaining exactconccp- 
Lioiis of blie naliire of ihia jimtoplasm in tcrniH of 
chcinistry and physics. The old qnestiou of niiimnl 
and vital spirits i'» still nnsolved *, we are n«>t able 
to say whether there is any abrupt distiiicUoii 
hetweeit ordinary matter and tlinl wdiicli is called 
living nmbter, and wliicli forms ‘the )ibysieal basis 
of life.' Is it mcvoly tliab living matter is more 
comple.': and unstable than ordinary mnUer, and 
therefore far more sonsilivo to external^ impnlses 
in the form of ethereal and molecular vibrations; 
nr is tliero some special vital force at work ? If we 
fully nmlombniid the hiab llieory, wc shall probably 
lioliove that there is no siicli vital force. At any 
rate the surest path to its discovery lies in deter¬ 
mining how fivr tlie olpclivc phenomena of life are 
explicable in terms of ordinary elietnical and phy. 
sical laws. Wlien we hud any activity of living 
niattor which we can bo certain cannot bo so 
ex|)laiiicd, tlieu, and not till then, may wo postu¬ 
late a vital force, yupposhig eiich a diwovory ever 
to bo nmilo, it is ncoasaary to observe that tt will 
merely widen our ciiouiiatry and physics. The dls- 
oUHsion of llio Biibjectivo coiisciousnm of life is an 
entirely -separnto one. Ordinary philosophy postu¬ 
lates two ontltie.s, matter audspiHt; materiaHsm 
Imids tliat matter wlieii It reaeires a certain stage 
of complexity liecoiiie.s conscious; Monism, which 
is becoming the faKhlonable seieutilic creed, leaches 
that matter in motion and coiiscionsncss ore the 
two sides—one seen h'om without, the other felt 
from within—of a single entity. 

AVe may lUly cIoho by quoting Foster’s statement 
of tlie present problems of phy-siology. Ho speaks 
of Lheni ns threefold. ‘ 11) On the one hand, we 
have to search the lnw.s according to which the 
complex miHtablo fond is bmiiBimitwl into the still 
more cmuplex and still more unatnhle living flesh, 
and the laws according to which the Jiving aiih- 
Htaiico breaks down into the simple, stable, waste 
priidncLs, void, or nearly void, of cnor^. (2) On 
Clio oblior liand, wo have to determine the laws iic- 
cording to which the vibrations of the nciyoim siih- 
Rtanco origumfio from c.vfiriiisic and ifitr/nsiccauses, 
the laws according to wliicli these vjhrntioiie pass 
to and fro in the body, acting and rcactiwunnon 
each obimr, and the laws according to which tlioy 
limilly break up and are lost, either in those larger 
swings of muscular contraction or in some other 
way. (3) And lastly, we Imvo to attack the 
abfltniKor ju oblems of liow tlie.se neuiul vibrations, 
often mystoriously attended with changes of con¬ 
sciousness, as well as the less subtle vibrations of 
the contraebing muscles, are wrought onb of the 
explosive clicmical decompositions of the nervous 
and muscular Biihstances—i.c. how the energy 
of chemical action is transmuted into, and horecs 


j os tlie supply of that ^’ital energy whicli appears tuj 
movenieub, fooling, tlioiight.' 

Seo, betides the aitialea named tdjova and at ilNAro.ifY, 
tiiosa on AKiMAr., ANiMAf. CnExiismy, Animal He,\t, 
Diet, Foou, Death, Live, &&; tlio elemc-iitai.j' piiiiiei- 
of physiology by Miclmol Foster; tlie oloinontniy text- 
book by Iluxloy; text-books by Foster (Stli od.), 
Lniidois and Stirling, Zl'KoiuIriok ; J^/iysio/ 0 {/ical and 
Palkuloijifal Cl»c>nial)-^ii, by Bunge, trans. by Wooltlriilgo 
(IflOO); Clummd Physioloui/ Palhologii, by Halli- 
burtuii (1801); Comparative J^hi/sioloi/i/ avU Annlowii, 
by Jeffrey BcU (1S87); i'jicy. Jiril. artiolo 'iliysjoiogy,^ 
by Foster. 

IMiysostigmn. Sec Cai-aiiar Beak, tlie 
alkaloid of which, a valuable ilnig, is called Esenn 
or Physostigiiiiii. 

IMiyso-Stoiiii. Sec Bony Fisices, 

PhytoIcDliiis* Sec Ivory (Vecjetaijle). 

PiaCCilzni a city of Nurtlieiii Italy, on the 
right bank of the Po, a little below its conlliiciice 
with the Trehina, hy rail 43 miles SE. of Milan 
and 35 NW. of Pariim, Situated at the end of the 
Via /^Itinilia and at tlie last convenient crossing- 
jilftco (‘ostwards on the I’o, it has always been an 
important city, imth stmtfeyicivily and cominercnnlly, 
since ito fouiulation (as Plciccutia) hy the HoJiinna 
ill 210 n.c. It isilefended with hastioned walls and 
an outer ring of forts, Its streets are broad and 
i-ogular, hut many of them unfrequented and grass- 
grown. TIiccatliedval, in the Lombnvil-Romiineaqiie 
style (1122-1233), has nn iimnoiibccrjmL, acanipnnile 
223 feet high, ami jininlings by L, (javracci, Guor- 
oino, and olhoi^. The clmrcli of Sant’ Antonino, 
the ni-iglnni cathedra), was founded in S24, but lias 
liccii several times robuilt. The church of Banta 
Marla dclln Campagiia is adorned with fine frescoes 
liy Pordenone; and it was for San Sisto that 
llaphael painted the celebrated Sistino Madonna, 
sold in 1754 by the monks to Frcilevick Auguetna 
of Saxony. Among the other bnildinge are the 
Palazzo I'uvnese (1558), once a sumptuous edifice, 
but since 18(X> in use ns bannoks; tho ooimuinml 
luilace (1281). ihi lower story built of marble 
and tho up[)cr of luick; the palaco of justice, 
and others. A cou|>)o of miles to the cast o! 
tho city is tho theological seminary fonnded by 
Cardinal Alhci-oni. Inc nnmicipal library con¬ 
tains 120,000 volumes. The principal square is 
adorned with coiD.>«snl hronxe equestrian Ptatnes of 
Alessandro and llanuccio Famesc. MannfactnrcB 
of silks, cottons, pottery, lials, ■Sre, are carried on. 
The move notalilo facts in tho history of Piacenza 
have been its capbnve \>y the Gauls in 200 and by 
Totila in 546. the meeting here of two cliurcli 
couiicUb in 1005 and 1132, its active seal os a 
jncinbor of the Lombard League in the 12th 
century, the sacking of it by Francesco Sforza 
in 1447, and ite union with Pnniin (q.v.). Pop. 
(1881) 3-4,087.—Tho 7 «oyj«ce has an area of 9Ui) 
mp Jn. ami (1889) a pop. of 242,853. 

Pin illater. See Brain. 

Pimm Dei lireci, a town of Sicily, lO miles 
SIV. of Palermo. It was the chief Albanian 
cohay in Siciiy in iho 16th ceiitiuy. 

Pillliol'ortc {Ital. piano, ‘soft,’ and forte, 
'loud'), a Rttiuged mvisicnl. inatvunmnt, played by 
kej*s, developed out of the clavichord and 
chord (q.v.), from which tho pianoforte dilrers 
principally in tho intvodnetion of hammers, to put 
the strings in vibration, connected with tlie keys by 
amechanisiii thatennblos tlic player In modify at will 
the intensity of tlie Mounds; whence tho name of tlio 
instrumont. The invention of the piruioforte luust 
occrcdilixl to Bartuloineo Cristoiali, a native of 
Padua, who produced his insti'iimen t in i 714. 0 tlier 
clniinante to the honour area Gorman organist of the 
name of jichibteY, and Martus, a French harpw- 
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chortl iiiakor. 'i'lic lii>it iilainiforto Been in England 
Vius made at lluiiio by Tatliei' Wood. fUi i-iiglwh 
iinmk tliere. ta <5criimii,v the iaveiition met with 
!ij(iru rapid oucouragomeiit and development than 
in Italy. The Silljoiinaiiiiri in Stra^biir}»and Steuioi 
Aug'iiiir^'iiiijtiovLil tlic (li.''eoveiie.sof their coiintry- 
iiijui Hclinitor, ami many (ieraiaiis;u-efound toiiiniii- 
tain that the piaimfovte iw an indeiicmlent iiiAonUon 
iiidigonoim to the Fntlierlniul. In England_ the 
ijjiiimfactiire of the iastniiiient was at hvj»t chiefly 
in tile iiiouls of foreignevei, principally Italians. 
Italiiin jiianofoi to-iiiakem oiienod many «hoj^, hut 
tin? Engimli ninkeia nUinmtcK vivalled and auv- 
|ia~3eil them. The Engll;*li ]d:uiofinlo hna 1>eeu 
liimiglit to its pro-sent state of pcifectinii by 
Ihoa'lwond, (.'ollunl, JJi’iiir-iiiead, and 01116111 
EihhI imnle nmny iiii]H-ovemcntH in Franco; 
(leimauy hiv* hmg liceii faiiums hiv its pianos, 
iiichidiir'' those uf Ueehsteiu; and the Aniorioan 
piniioM of Steiiuvay and Cliiekomi{f avo well known. 

Tim c(iiiip.x=v.s of the early pianoforte was, like lliuL 
of tlie harpsichdid, foiiv'to five octaves, and has 
grudiially incroruiod tonevcn oclaves, or occasionally 
nioie. Tlio iinjsb natuitd of the various forms 
wliich tlie mstniinent Ohsumcs is Uiat of the grand 
pianoforte, derived from thu liattmchoid, with the 
fiCrinys placed linrizuntally, aiiu parallel to the 
keys. Tlio btriiigs are htictelied acroas a compound 
frame of wood and inotal, composed of hai?«,_ rods, 
ami streDgtlienors of various kinds—appliances 
nccCBsary to vosieit tho euormons tension. Tliis 
framework iiiclmles a wooden Kound-boavd. Tho 
meclmnism by which hnnimcis lue connected with 
tho koy.s ia called the acU'on of the Instrument. 
Ill the earliest idanofurtcs the luinincrwos rained 
from below by a liuttoii attached to an upright 
wire fixed on the baok-end of tho key. Tlie im- 
piilne given to tho liainmer caused it to strike lliu 
etiiiig, after wliich it imiiiediatoly felt bock on the 
button, leaving tlie string free to vibrate. This 
was called the single aelion. As the liamiiior, 
when rtsting on the buttna witli the key pressoil 
down, WHS thus ncce-s^arity at a little ilUtance from 
the string, the etleetual working of this action 
vwjuived that a eerlaUi imi>et»H should be com- 
nuinicated to the liaTurncr tu ctiablo it to touch tho 
string. Hence it wiis Impossible tti play very 
piano, rind it was fuuiid ilifit, if the hammer was 
adjusted so a.s to be too close to tlie string when 
ru.stiiig on the button. It was apt not to leave the 
string till after the blow had been given, thereby 
duadeniiig tlio Bound. This defect was remedied 
by a jointed uiuigliL piece called tho hopiier, 
Btt.aclied to llio back-cnd of the key, in place of 
tho wire and buthin. "Wlieii tlie key was prewsed 
dnwii the hopper, engaging in a notch in the lower 
side of the hiiiuiiiur, lifleil it so close to the ham¬ 
mer that tho liglitvst ]i(>:3.sible pie.«.snre caused it to 
strike ; and at this iiiumeiit, when tlie key was still 
presacil down, tlie jointed iiarb of llie liojijier, 
coming in cuiitaet with a fixed button as it rose, 
esca^Hid from the notch, and let tire hammer fall 
clciiv aM’ikj' from the string. Tu prevent the liatn- 
iiiev fi'inii vcbuuiiiling uii the string a projection 
cullcvl the cAccfcwas lixed on the end of the key, 
wliicii caught the edge of the Imminur os it fell, 
and hold it lirinly ciimigli to prevent it from rising. 
A iKfcesHary part of the action is i\iG ilumper, which 
limits tile duration uf each piutienlar note, so ns to 
cause it to cense to sound as soon ns the pressure i.s 
removed fruiii tho key. It coii-sists of a ]iicco of 
leather re.stirm on tlie tojt of the string and con¬ 
nected witli the back-])ait of the key by a vertical 
v'iie. \^'hen any kuj- is pie.s.sed dow'n its damper 
is raised ull‘ the string, bo ns to allow the sound 
produced to be clear nml open ; but iinmeilintcly on 
the (irigcr being lifted ult' tlie key the damper-wire 
falls, and tlio ilainper .again presses on the string. 


inuftliiig and stopping tlio vibration. T'lie piano¬ 
forte posse.sses two pedals, the loud and the soft, 
lly the former the daiiipevs are raised, tlie result of 
which is to prolong the soiiiul of tlie notes ami 
cau.se them to run into one another. Tiio employ¬ 
ment of this pedal is deBigiiateil by Llio word pei/. 
written below the troble Btaff, while an tisterisk is 
used to denote its cessation. Tlie soft pedal, on the 
coutrarv, diiiiiitislies tlie Bound, by removing a 
stiiug from the inipact of each of the liainmerw. 
Its employment in the uiiwlc is denoted by tho 
words unu eordu. One further fjeiinont and iiii- 

t ioi'tiuit addition tu the action may be nlhulcd to. 

II the niccjiniii.sin above described the key must 
rise to its po.sitioii of rest before tlie liupiiur will 
again eiiga»c in the iiiiteh uf the lianiinor for an¬ 
other stroke; lienee a note cannot be ]’e]ieated 
niitil lime lios been allowed for the fail rise of tlie 
key. The rej«//V<OM ft6'f/on is a coiiLiivaiice, vmy. 
iiig in ditlerciit iiistniments, for getting rid of Ibis 
defect bv holding tip tlie iiammur at a ccrtiiin 
lieight while tlic key m returning. 

(beat diflerence uf detail exists in tlie nclioiis of 
difleroiit makeix Some are more coinplicaLed than 
olliera; but in all ate to be found the smiio e.ss(uitial 
parts, only modified in simps and nriangenuMU. 
Tlio Bubjotiied liguru represents one of lliu sniijilest 
grand pianoforte actions now in n»o, A is the 




koy; 11, the lever which raises the hammer; C, I he 
hammer: D, the string; and IC, tlie dampen F is 
the liiittoii which catchc-s tiiu lover aflor it iius .slriiok 
the hammer; (i, the eliocic; H, tlic danipur iiedal- 
lifter; 1, the spring; and X, X, X are railn and 
sockets. Formerly the strings of the pianiifovtu 
were all of thin wire; now the bass-strings ai'o very 
tliick, amt coated with a fine coil of cupper-wiru‘; 
and tho tliickiiess, .stroiigtli, and tension of tlie 
strings nil (Uininish from Lho lower to tlic upper 
iiotCB. A grand pianoforte iins three strings to 
each of the upper and middle notes, and now, 

. generally, only two to tlio lower notes, and one to 
the lowest octave. ’When the soft petini is pressed 
I down the linnimers arc shifted sideways, so as to 
slriko only two .strings instead of tliico, or one 
string iiisloiid uf two. 

Ucsides the full or concert grand, there is the 
.seiiii-gmiid or square piano with eurtailml koy- 
boaid, now supei'sedod by the cottage jiiaiio, of 
whiub the ujirighl gmnd is merely a larger form, 
III the cottage iiiaito the abrings run vorLicivlly from 
toji to bottom of the iiiatrunienl; and tlie diifereimu 
ill form iicce-ssitales alterations in the details of llio 
action, but the general iniuciiile is the same, Tlie 
jiinuette, a small form oi the cottage, has also come 
into gi-cab favour. The piaiiofoi te has attained a 
widesjiread popularity, owing chiefly to the fact 
tliab it can I'emlor Imrinoiiy; tliougli the violin is 
wrariiig a serious rival to it in domestio circles. 
Ill Eiigiaiul the nianufactuveve who liavc for 
.some time past enjoyed the liighest repute arc 
Alessm Ilroadwood, iirinsmoad, and ICiikinan. 
Alcsam llriiiBiiieiul liave lately intnulucod a piilont 
piaiuiforle called the Hostoncnte, in which, by a 
miiiiber of liammei's playing consecutively oh a 
string, and so elo-soly aw to cause no intcrriiption in 
the.sound, any note may be sustninod {whence tlio 
naiiio ioffionewfe) for aii indelinitc longtli of time, 
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ami the same ^olciun aiul majestic clFect may be 
mminccil upon tlie pianoiorta \vliich has hcroto- 
forc been coiilinctl exclusively to Uie oigan. Tlie 
latest <lov|clopmQnt to which tbo pianoforte lias 
been cavrictl is tliat iutvodiicetl by an i^nstiiaii 
of tiiG name of Janho. A great nninbor of bis 
jiianofl arc now hciiig made, ilecugnising the 
complete change wliieh has Xiassecl over piano- 
fnrto music since the daj’s when Mozart and 
Haydn wrote andj so to sjjonk, created the 
jitGiaturc of the insfcrmnent, Herr Jaiiko has 
omlGavmired to adapt the jiiann to tho long 
strotclicK, chords, and didicnit arpeggios whidi arc 
tlio charactoriRticB of modern xnaying, and were 
utterly imknown, or ratliov unemploycdj in tho 
tlays of tho classical writeii?. Aceoi-Singly, lie con¬ 
structs liis pianos with six keyboaiils, 'wHiicIi rise in 
tiers aliovQ ono another in the nmnner of an organ. 
Tlio notes are so groaned that tontliRaml twoftths 
can bo easily spanned by reaching a finger to a 
koylioavd above or below that on winch t?ic hand 
is travelling! and, with a sweep of the wrist, which 
would scarcely cover more than two octaves on the 
old keyboard, an arpeggio can he executed tliroiigli 
the wliole compass «it the junno‘« notes. The 
objections to Herr Janko’s iinprovcniont conic 
mainly not from the public Init from the imwic 
puhllshovs s for, wliilo to a hogiimcron the hislm- 
nient it is iinmaboi ial what system of fingering he 
adopted, puhlishoi'S are naturally jealous of a new 
piauoforlio wliloli would render usolcsa and coiniiol 
coinploto voniodolling not only of all the fingering, 
but pGi'liaps of tlic s^ir. 

Music for the pianoforte is written in two staves, 
and with the tvchlc and liass clefs. Many of the 
most oininont musicians have devoted themselves 
to aoiupaslug fov tlw planuCovtc, ami some com- 
posers of note, as Iluiiiincl. Choi»iu, Thalborg, and 
Holler, have almo.st oiitivoly confinml themselves 
to tlini instrument. Amongst the greatest nindcrn 
pianists have Ipceu Madame Schumann, Liszt, and 
lluhinstein. See IlimhaulC, Thi P/rt«o/<jrf<5(l8lJO){ 
Orovo’s Dictionary of and Ulitsicians; and 
tlie hiatoi'lca of music and of mimical instinmieiita 
{such as Hopkins’s Musical Insti-mneiits, 1887). 

or ' li'athcra of tho Pious Schools,' a 
religious congregation for tlie education of the 
poor, founded at Homo in 1017 by ft Spanish piiast, 
Joseph of^ Calasanza, and coulivined in 1621 by 
Gregory XVI. They were chiody active in Poland 
and Austria. 

riassava. .Sec Fiimous Substances. 

Piastre (fir. and Lat, ‘aplnstcr;’ 

ill llio lioinance languages, anything spread ont 
or llftUenod, ‘a pinto,' 'a coin’^), an old Sjwniah 
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a silver coin woi-tli ahmit 2d. in English reckoning 
and 4- cents in Unitcil filates emrenoy. Usually 
125 maatrea = £l .sterling anil 100 = 20 finucfi, 
The lira ctmtains 100 piastres. Pieco.s of 1, 2, 5, 
10, and 20 piastres are struck in silver. 

Piatlgorsky a town in Hnssian Caucasia, at 
the soiitnem foot of ifnittifc Beshtau {-IGa? feet), 
fftoing Mount Elburz and blic CaucnsiiR Mouutaiiis, 
and 12-4 iiiiJcs by jail of VJatlikavIcaz, is 

colehrated for its snlplinr-.spi-iiigB. Hanging from 
to 117*5“ P. ill teniperatine, tlicy arc use¬ 
ful for ahilflniiiml and rlicuiuatic aftections. Fnii, 
13,065. ‘ 

Platrni a town of Moldavia, 60 miles W, by R. 
of Jafi-sy, roiimiitically situated on the Bistritza, at 
the (eimtcrn) foot of tho Carpatliimm, has n trade 
in tiiuiier and a pop. of 13,800. 

Plaz'/.a (move fully Piuzsa Armcrlnu]^ an e\ii3- 
copal town of Ricily, 16 miles SE, of C'nltanisetta, 
Pop. 17,088. 

Pinzzi, Giu.sepj'E, Italian astrononicv, was born 
at Ponte in the ValfellinS, July 10, J74B, and 
entered tho_order of the Tlieatins at Milan in 1764, 
After holding pinfesRoiial chairs of I'lillnsoidiv, 
Mathematics, and Thcolopry «tb Genoa, Malta, 
naveima, ami Home, lie was aimiiintcd in 1780 to 
tliecliair of Mathematics iu I’alormo ; and there, 
with tho aid of govorniiieiit, ho estalilUlied an 
olfficrvatory in 1780. The fi’f t task lie set himself 
to wno to make a catalogue pf the stars, puhlishod 
In 1803, ami again extended in 1814. Gii tlic night 
of tho let Jmiiiary 1801 he diBcoveved a now planet, 
tho first of the group of plaiietnidK between Mars 
and Jupiter, and immcil it Ceres. Ho died, 22d 
July 1826, at Naplew. 



silver coin worth about d«. It was divided into 8 
silver veals, ami henoe was Lornied a piece of eight, 
tho name invariably aiJpHcd to it on tho Spanish 
Main (see I)oi.i,AU). The Italian xiiastre, or soudo, 
was an imitation^ of the Spanish coin, and was 
nearly crjiml to it in value. The Tin'kish pdash'e is 


intf, M) Sjr Walter Scott, conroifisenrs in pipeounftio 
afloct to dfficovor fn a \vc/r'WWHpo.se<i nJhioofj the 
imitative sounds of maroli, confiict, puiauit, 
and all the enrreut of a heady fight. Tlie rhythm 
is very irregular and dillioult for a stranger to 
foKow, hut wiicn jdayed by a good piper it lias a 
vora* powerful clVect. The earliest mentirin of the 
military music of tlio hag]>lpe is in 1584 at tlie 
haltlo of Gbnlivet, but the various pibroelis be¬ 
longing to the difierent claim are mo.'dly of moileni 
composition. 

•Soo Maodoiiftld, ^ncfcat Afnfb'id Mtisic oj Caledonia 
(about 1805); Mackay, Collation of Ancient Piobair- 
cachd, or ffiybUind Pipe Aliiiit (ISoS); and Qlon's Col¬ 
lection of Pi^ircavhd, 

PIcavdy an nuolBiifc iwnvinco in tho 

north of France, waa Ijoundoil on the W. by the 
English Chniuici, and on t)io E, by Chanipagno. 
The capital of this province was Ainieiia. The 
tcirilory now fornis the departniejit of Somvic, anti 
portions of the tleparbmcnts of Aisne aui| Fas-de- 
Cidais. 

Picaresque. See Novjii.K- 

Picnyiilic, a immo ilQiived from tlie CavLh 
language, uiid hsciI in Louif^iana for a Riniill coin 
worth 61 cents, ennent in the United jSlatcs bcfoia 
IH57, ami known in lUiVeicnt states by vavioiis 
names {fouipeiieo, (ipiicnce, fip> sixpence, iSrc.). 
Piccolo. Ree Furni. 

Piccolo'inliii, an old and distiuLaiished family 
of Italy, Rettlocl at Rieua, "'ho .'juh.sequontly ob- 
tniued *posiH»if.ion of the duchy of Amalfi. It pro¬ 
duced numerons celchrateil litlircdenrs (uul war- 
riora, one pojie (see Pius IT,}»several cardinals. 
Ono of the most illustrious n'omheva of tliis family 
was OTTiVVio, Duke of Amalfi, boi-n in 1690. He 
entered the Hiuiinsh miUtavy service, aiuI, being 
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font to fiid tlic Kiiti<»'ioi' l’L‘ulinftinl !!.> foiiglit 
!\gaiii='t the Ilohomifin^ nt (ho hattV* of tfie AYeisae- 
Ilerg fcliL'ii ill tliQ Netlierlaiuls, and after 

lliat ill AVallenstciii'.-^ nrnn’at \1632). lie 

ufts ono of t]ie ehief agents in efl'ectvng the fall of 
the all iioHcrful gonoTal, hv IvetrayiiiK his sccteU 
io llie eriippror. Then lie gieatly ilistiiigmahed 
hiur-elf in tlie hattlc of XfiiiUmgen (KKld). In the 
folhnviiig season lio WAS pent (n aid the .Sjwininrdfe 
in the Ketiieiiands, ami sjioeilily drove out the 
Fi'CTicli, iiut had Tint inncli suceoKf? agaimt the 
He was witiulmwii hy the emperor in 1640 
fo stay the .SH cde^, ivhn, ii/idei' Ihtncr, neie threat¬ 
ening the Iioicditary jporoppsioim of Ansivia. This 
pmposu lie iicconinlisheil; hut, though lie was 
piifccssful against Uiesc northern invaders in the 
I’/ilalijiato, lie mas worsted in Wlesin. hy Toistcn- 
poll, Iteturiiiii" to the Hiinnish pftmen in 1643, he 
was sent again to the Netiierlauds to take the 
coniiiiand of the Spanish troops. Hut his success 
was not noavly sn decisive ns hefm-e, the prenlige of 
tlie Spanisli Uifantiy linving been destroyed hy 
Conde at Iloeroi (10431. After the Mgniogof the 
peace of Westplialia ( 1648) Ibcooiomiui wa*. cieatcd 
A fiehl-mavslial hy the emperor, and was sent as 
ploniiiotenliavv to the (,'ongre.vs of A'nreinlicrg 
10491. Ho ilied at Vienna, lOtli August 1656, 
caving no eliildien i liis son Muk, wIio figure# in 
Schiller's IVuflen^fcht, is only a pootieal fiction. 

Pic du Ulidi, a sunnnit of tiic Pyrenees, 9466 
feet high, m the south-east corner of tUo Pronch 
dopavtinont of }}aa«cs-P.vr^Ti(3es. 

riclicijrril« Cn.vin<t,s, I’l-onch general, was Wn 
a lahonrer’s sou at Arhob in Jura, lOth KcUrunvy 
noi, and was cilncated hy the Minmite friw-s at 
Arhnis and at the college of PHeiinc. Ife enlisted 
into an avlillery icgiment in 17H3. and .showed 
siicli eajiacUy and cotivairc on the Uhine in the fiery 
ficrv'Lce of the ycmtiji repuhlle tlinfc hv 1793 he was 
a general uf division. In Oct'dwr o^ that year ho 
was given .supremo cnnjiiiand on tlio Itliino, ami 
in conjunction with ffociie and hfs army of the 
Afo.sellc he drove back the Austrians, relieved 
Lftiidati, and ovorraii tlic Palatinate. T^uxt.vcar ho 
continued hU career of iH(iin;ili in tlie Ncthcrlnnds, 
and flhoived in tlireo carupajgn.s wilhin ono year 
consuiiinmto gciicriihshii) and a fortunate audacity 
worthy of the great l^apoleim. After hy swift 
niovuiiicnts defeating' the Austrians in detail, he 
bi'idte their fovcwi at Tleuvus, June 27,179*. and, 
continuing the struggle’ into the winter, crossed the 
Mcufie atwl the Waal on the ice, entered Aniater- 
dnni, Jniiiiary 20, 179o, and soon occiipie<1 the 
whole of Ilolbuiil. Thiviug this eantiiaigti occnrrctl 
the fiiiiions CiUptiirc hy tlic Iwcncii Imssnrs of the 
Dutch ships fiozeii in the Helder. Kccnllcil to 
Puri.s by tlie Tlieniiidoriuns, tlie ‘SRiiveur dc la 
Patrie ’ eviislieil an insurrection of (tie /aiibourqs at 
I'luis, 1st Aiiril ITfl.T, next pioeemlerl (o the Ifliuie, 
ami look Slivnnlieiiu. But at the height of his 
fiuiiQ he turned traitor, and sold hinwen for vast 
jiroiiu-.es to the JJourhiinR. With delihcrate 
neaclteiy lie rei/mined inactive before the enemy, 
and allowed ilourdiin to lie defeated. The Directory , 
hecoining snsinciinis supRv.scdwl iiun by ilorean, ' 
and Picliej^i'u retired to Arhois. In 1797 he took 
hiT> place, lirst as ineuibev, next na pro-sideiit, of the 
conn eil of Five irniulvod, and ennfinticd Ills Bonrhon 
iutrigue.s, but on the IStU Fruclidov (4tli Septem- 
her) WHS anestod and doporttsi to Coyenno. 
Escaping in the Juuo of ne.vt year, he iimtle liis 
way to London, was .attached tu tlio Anstro-liiissiAn 
army ill 1799, and Iheronftor lived in (iennany and 
England until the formiition of the Bourboa con¬ 
spiracy of (loorges Cndoiulul (■*]. v.) for the iiasossinn- 
tiou of the I'irst Consul. The pair lenebed Paris 
secretly, but found it inipci.ssir)le to gain over 


' Moreau. They wore soon betrayed to the jiolico, 
find Pirlie«in seized in bed and carried to Lliii 
Teiiiiile. lAdiniary 28, IS04. Hero, on the morning' 
of the 6th April,* it was fomul that ho Jmd nntiei- 
iiateil justice, and ended in’s tlislionoiiied life with 
lus own hands. The traitor knew tliat he iiaci 
! justly forfeited Ills life to Ins conutry's laws, and 
there is no jiiatification for the royalist slander that 
' he wjw riiartC au-ny with by N/ijinleon. 

See the Lives by CSnssior (1814), Pierrot (1820), 
Bouziers (Ddle, 1870); also the it/i’HiOb'M by Moat- 
gAiilnrd (1801). 

PicliiBinifO* fiee CiiLATUYDOT’jjoTir.s. 

Piclliliclin (‘iioiling inoiintain'), the most 
pnpiiloim province (187,844 in 1885) of Ecuador, 
eiiihraces tlie Quito jdnteau and ils slopes, Area, 

' 8300 jsq. 111 . TJie «d) is fertile in t)io rvost. The 
pioviiicc takes its nntuc from the active volcano of 
I l*iciuneha, 8 miles NW. of Quito, the eliief town, 
j It lia.s five peaks, two of which (15,918 feet) Air 
! ^Vliyinpei-Asecndod in J8B0. The euonuous crater, 
nc.arly a iiiilo acro.ss at the top and jicrluips IfiOO 
, feet in dvametev at the Iwittom (whieli is 2.‘00 feel 
below), is-said to he the ileejicst in tlie world. 

n<*lller, IvAHOj.iXE, novelist, \yas born 7th 
September 1769, at Vienna, lier maiden immc being 
Orcinet; and between IbOO and Uev death, 0th July 
1843, publtslierl novels and dramas snflleicnt to Jill 
a collected edition of 60 volumes, of wliicli fclio most 
notable MoAgatholles (1808), FroueniHlrde (1808). 
and Die Bdotiwuiff Tl'iciis (1824), Her anloldo. 
graplilcivl Ikiiuinirdigheiten (JS44) fill 4 vols, 
Pick€vcl. Sloe Pike. 

Pickering, a market-town in tlic North Bid¬ 
ing of Yorksmi’e, 32 miles NNIC. of York. It lias 
a fine mined castle, which was Klclianl II.’s first 
prison, and wan ilUinantlcd by tlic lloujullicacls, 
and an interesting parish church. Pop, (1881) 
3031 5 (1891) 3876. 

Pickles, a term generally applied to vogotaliJes 
preserved in vliiegnr, wiili orrvitljimlR]iices; ihougli 
pickled appHo.s to niiinml food prc.Hurvcd in .salt 
(see PiiE^iBnvitL Pnovjsioxs), Tlie vogeiubloH 
most pickled in Biitnin are cabhage, canllllnsvor, 
glicrkiim or young cneunibom, I'l oncli lieans, onions 
and eschalots, walnuts, ninshrooms, and nnslur- 
thims. PicctdiUn or Indian nicklo in mailR of 
encumber, caiiViiUiwer, ninstaviVscert, niid llowcv 
of immtard. E’er the methods of ineiiaiirig pieklo.s 
referenco miiftt be made to a cookory-book. (.'upom 
{q.v.)nrc imported; also olive,s jire.'iGived hrbiino 
and in vinegar, and several inonaratious of Um 
iiiniigo fruit The fond value of tnoklo.s as a condi- 
moiit Is touchoil on at Dni'f, Vnl, III, p. 8h9; and 
for mhiltcratcd iMckle-s, see AdL'I.ticu.vtkix. 

Pleo. See AzoUKs. 

Pico ilolln illiraii'doln, one of iho most 
eurioii.s ligiires in tlic limtory of the Itenalssance, 
was bom in 14Q3, and wa.‘< the son of Francesco 
Pico, Count of MiruiiAola and Concordia in the 
Modpiiese. Ho won a wonderful ly precocious hoy, 
and ill ills youth ho vmitod Ibo chief nniversiues of 
Italy anti l''miice. In 1480 ho issued a ehallcngo Lo 
all cmncTh to cw«a«e svlth him in public dvsciiKKitm 
at Rome, but Hie debate was forbiildeit by tlio jiope 
on the score of the heretical temlency of eertam of 
the nine liuiulred tlio.sc.s which Fieo Imd ollered to 
UMUiitaiu. An ApoloQiu wliicli ho is,sued in Ids 
defence exposed him to conauleinhle porseention 
until Alexander JIJ. in 1493 aljsrdvod him of tho 
cliargo of hcre.sy. Ho spent imtcli of his life in 
ti-avellliig', and bceainc laioM’ii as a goiioron.s bene¬ 
factor of the poor. He was an iiiMiimte friend of 
Politinn and Lorenzo de’ Medioi, Ho died of fovor 
in 1494, and Savoimrohi, who had been anxlnn.s to 
enrol him among the Friar# Preachers, vested liiin 
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after death in fclio habit of the order. Miiundolti 
was tlio last of tlie schoolmen. He endeavoured 
to reconcile the Catholic theology with mediroval 
philosophy, and liis works aro a Irewildering com- 
loinui of mysticism, .sclioiasticism, and recondite 
cnowlcdgo. lie interpreted the Mosuic text by 
the Neoplatonic doctrine of the micmcosm and the 
inacroeo.sni, and maintained tliat in nntnrnl mojne 
lay the strongest testimony to the trnth of die 
Gnsnels. Ho appealed to the anthoiity of the 
Cahnalists and Pythagoreans as' well as to the 
Apostles; he exhibited, along with a childlike 
credulity, an argumentative ingenuity worthy of 
the subtlest sclioolman. He was a humanist as 
well as a tlieologian, niul was the author of vaiicms 
Latin ejnstles and elegies and of a aene-s of llmid 
Italian aoimols, His writings are of little value, 
but tbo magic of bis personality s«rvlve.s. A 
Lheulogian and an erotic poet, a pliilantlirojnst, a 
scholar, and a traveller, an adherent at once of 
Duns Senbus and of Politian, he was one of tlie 
inost oliivalrons, generous, and veimtjlc »f men; 
Ins character is as engaging as it is curious and 
complex. 

.Soo (f. P, ilella his life by bis iiopliow 

(trans. by >Sii' Tbnnias Moi-o; Nutt, Loud. 1800), and 
Pater’B SHikUch in ihc Renaissance, 

Picotcci Heo Caunation. 

Picquet. See Piquet. 

Picric <ici<l(Trinitroplionol), CoH,(NOa),OlI. 
Tlii« Buh.stance appoavfi In the form of palo yellow 
crystallino scales, It is obtained hy the notion of 
nitric acid ou plicnolsulplionic acid. E«]ual partn 
of_ phenol and concentrated snlplunic acid aro 
mixed tonetlior. and placed lu a suituhle vessel, 
wliloli is lieatccl Ull tlie mIxLmc rcnclie.s 212’ P. 

(100® 0.). Nitric acid of tlio specific gravity 1‘3 is 
then added. On cooling, a crystalline mass is pro* 
dueod whicli is filtered and drained. A washing 
wltli cold M-ator follows, an<l then tbo picric neW is 
furbhor piii'ificd hy lecryfitalllsing it from water 
containing a small proportion (O'l por cent.) of 
sulphuric acid, Picric acid is easily suluhio hi hot, 
bub only slightly in cold water. It b also soluble 
ill alcolnd and ether, Its tasto is intensely Idltor, 
and its tinctorial power is very great, the solutions 
of it having a strong yellow colour (see Dyeino, 
Vol. IV. p, MI). It has boon much used for dyeing 
silk, wool, and leather. As it docs not adhere hy 
itself to vegetable Hbro, it servos for a test to dis- 
tinguish cotton from wool or silk. The presence 
of cotton in a mixed fabric can therefore lie detected 
by sLocphig it in a hot solution of the acid, and 
ailcvwnvds washing it. Then, with the aid of a 
inicvoscopo, the didorenco between the wool or silk, 
botli of whicli votaiu the dye, and the cotton, 
which does not, will bo nmue clear. Picric acid 
is poisonous, and its ainnmnia .salt is used ns an 
ingredient in oxplo.sivos (soo Melinite). It was 
formerly called Cavhazotic Acid, 

PiCi'itO, one of tbo peridotites or olivine-rocks. 
It is parbicularly rlcli in olivine. The other prin¬ 
cipal minerals arc angito and plngioclnse. Jlag- 
netitn or ilii)Qirit.G, or both are generally present. 
Biobite occiir.s not iufrorincntly, and apatite ucca- 
sionnlly. T'bc rock is often more or less altoretl 
into .seipentine, 

Pictet', Adolphe (1799-1875), a native of 
Gonova, and a writer on tlie Celts and the primi- 
tivo Aryans, To the .sumo Gencvc-so fiunily holong 
h'larcuH v\ngnsto Pictet (1752-99), physicist; 
Priuieois Jules PIctofc (1809-72), zoologist ami 
paheontolo^i.sb; and Raoul Pictet, chemist^ and 
phyaioist, known in connection with the Jiqne- 
facLroii of o.vygcn, 

Pictoil, Sir Thomas, British general, was Lorn 
in August 175B, at Poyston in Pemln-okeahiro, 


entered the army ns ensign in the I2th Foot in 
1772, and two years later joined liis regiment at 
Gilirnllar. In 1794 he went out to the Vest Indies, 
and wa-s givenaeommaud under Sir Joliii Vaughan, 
He took part in the conquest of aovcval island,s of 
the "ViVst Indies, including Trinidad, and was 
appointed (J797) governor of the ln.st named, being 
shortly afterwards rai.scd to the rank of general. 
In ISCWl he was superseded, hnt iininiediatmy aRer 
appointed governoi- of Tobago, He found it 
neccssarj', however, to retiirn to England, to take 
his trial on a charge of liaving permitted, iiiidor llic 
old Spanisli laws, a female prisoner to bo tortureil. 
He wa.s found guilty of sanettoning unlawful 
torture; hub ou appeal lie was in a new trial 
acquitted. He saw active service again in the 
Walclieren exnetUtinii (1809), and was made 
governor of FJn.slriiig after Us capture hy tlie 
English. Early in the following year he w'as .sinii- 
inoned to Spain, and pub in comniaiul of the ‘Fight¬ 
ing Division,’ and witii it reiulereil brilliant service 
at Busoco, during tlic subsequent e\]>ulsion of the 
French from Portugal, at Fiientc.s do Onoro, at the 
sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Batlajoz, at Yittoria 
and in tlio lmttle.s of the Pyreiice«, at Orthez and 
bcfoio Toiilonsc. Nnpoleon'.s escape fiom Elba 
once more called I'icton into the field; lie fought 
at Qiintro Bras and •u'os wounded, but kept tlie 
fact hidden that ho might nob miss the groat day 
he saw coming, and ho fell leading liis men to llie 
charge at Waterloo, 18th June 1816. See Memoirs 
o/Hir 2*. PictOH, hy H, B. Hobinson (2 vols, 1835). 

Pictoili a port of entry on the iiortli coast of 
Nova Scotia, on a laigc and slioltered harbour, 
85 (by mil lU) miles NNE. of Halifax. The town 
contains scvcml mills and factories, and coal, mined 
In the vicinity, is exported. Pop. 5000, 

Plots* This is the name by which, for five and 
A half cet)tiirie.s (299-844 A.l>.), tJio peoplo that 
inliahitod eastern Scotland fiom the Forth to the 
Vontland I’irtli were knouTi . 1 n the Ivisli chTonicles 
they are gonerAlly styled Picti, Pictoncs, Pictores, 
or IMccnrclaig—all forms of the same lootj but 
sometimes the native Gaelic nanio of Ornthnig is 
applied to them, Olid tlieii* comitvy is called Cnii* 
tliOiDtnath, the equivalent of Latin Pictavia and 
Old Norse Pettland. which still sovvives in tlio 
name of tlie Pontlnnd Firth. There were CrniUini 
or (’i-nthiiig else in Iielaiul—never, however, called 
Picti. They fovmeil the pelty kinf'doin of Bfil- 
nraldc (County Down and part or Antrim) ami 
bonlcrcd on llio Irish Dalriaiia; and, as the king¬ 
lets of both tlicse provinces were contemporaiy with 
the whole extent of Pictish rule, inucfi confusion 
is tliorehy camsed as to wliat refers to Scotch and 
what to Irish Crultiiiiig in tlio annals. Other Irish 
Cniitiinig apjienr fipomclically, not to say onig- 
maticolly, in Mcalh ami inRoBcoiiinion. Tiiore does 
not seem to have hecii any difl’crence in luiignago 
ami cuatoius botween these Irish Cniillinig and 
the rest of the people of Ireland, at least in limloric 
times. Tlicy were piohahly early invadovs from 
Britain heloiigiiig to the Pictisli race. 

The Plcte are firet nictitioiicil in coiinectloii with 
tlio cainpciigus of Canstantins (hlorus in Britain 
in 200 and 300. EiimcuiuB, his j).xnegyrht, speaks 
of ‘Cnlcdonum aliovinnqne Pietonuu .rilvas et 
paludcs’ (the CalcdoniaiiH niirl otlier PicU), witioh 
implies the iuclnsiou of tlio former in tlie latter 
people. Calmlouia is the naino given hy Tacitus 
to Scotland north of tlio Firths ofT’ortli ancVCJydc, 
and ho dcscrihcs the Caledonians as a noble race of 
barhariaiis, who fight in clmviots as well as on foot, 
with long Bsvoids and short sliiolda, and whoso 
fair red Iiair and largo limbs argued a German 
origin. Ptolemy (120) places fourteen tribes in 
Tacitus’ Caledonia, inclusive of tbo CaledoniaiiB 
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tliOKi^clve.-', fiinl the more en^itcrlv ten of ihcac may 
l.fl clfiimcil as Fict-. So trmibJcsomB were these 
uoithein trihes to the Ilniiinn iii'ovlnce that m 
20S the Eiii]icrnr SflV<!nis came to Itritain anit 
viiirily attomiited tlmir The contem- 

porniv liintoriaiif* iiiention only two tril)es nortli of 
llie lentil ami Clyde wall—the and the 

faledtmii—and Tacitii''’ tio'dc ImvbavtaTiB appear in 
their pn^^os hiit squalid savages, having no cities, 
knowing no agdcultuie, posao^Hsing wives in com. 
innn, and taltO'Mng tUeir htidiea with pictures of 
all kinds, to aliow wliicli ' they wear no eloUiing,’ 
savH llerodian. Yet they have clmiiotH and 
weapfins ns de-ciilied hy Tacifcns, with dag^r and 
peculiarly knohhed spear. One hiiiidrcu years 
later the Calcdoiiiaiis and other Piets, os already 
^auh are cucoimtevcd hy Coimtantins. and still 
fifty yeai'« later they are liruassing the lioman 
jiroVhice (3fi0) now In company with the Scots, 
who are lirst mentioned at this date, and who 
appear great spfl-\vandei'er.s, starting from 
Irelniul and .Scotland hntli, it wonhl &ecni,_and 
attaching the whole seaboard of the province, 
especially ■\Vale‘'. The Ficts and. Scots are helped 
in thirf ‘’continual vexing’ nf the Ihitoim ly* the 
Saxons and Atcentti. The Piets are vepre.seiite<I 
at tills time ns divided into two nations called 
IlJcalldonie ami Vectui'ionea, or ratlier Vertuiiones, 
to accept Profe.<iSor Ithyss happy emendation of 
Aminianua’ text, for this latter form may 1k> 
identined with tlie historic Foitrenn (Stvathearn 
ami IMeuteith). Theodosius the older in 360 
snlKluetl these norlliorn foes and restored the 
district between the walls to Ilomau Britain, and 
the usurper Maximus signallsod his as.s«mi)lion of 
posxet in tin enevgetie cn-mpaign Jvgaiual VUfe 

Piets and Scots. During the next quarter of a 
eontmy the Konians wore losing their hold on 
Britain, and their northern foes pressed on the 
proviiico with t^'roat persisitcncc. Pitat the noi them 
wall wa-s rehiiilt, then abandoned ; and lastly the 
southern wall was repcvlred by ilio last legion sent. 
In vain did the brave Stilicho gaze on the ' lignrcs 
fading on tlio dyiiic Piet,’ oa Claudimi say.s, for 
tiicy Inirrtfc on the Itoiniinised Britons with more 
fury tliaii ever, niid the calling in of the Saxons 
against the Plct-i and Scots ma<.lo the limt state of 
the Britons wome Hum their first. 

At this point the light uf Homan lii.<‘tory is 
wiclulvau'n from ns, and we have to depend on 
vague rcferenco.s in native wrltcrii—on {lildas of 
Wiilos (fith century), on Adaiiniaii (704), on Bede 
(731), on Nennius (9tli century), and on the Irish 
and other annalists of the middle agc.s, tiie best of 
whom is 'rigernach (10S8). There i« n Fictish 
Cliroiiicle, perhap.s conipo.sed in the IQth cciitiny, 
hut preserved only in a MS. four limidred years 
later in date. Gildah de.scriht‘.s the Ficts and Scots 
ns *{liireriiii' soniGwhut in imanners,’and ‘shroud¬ 
ing tlieir villainous faces in hnsliv hair rather tlian 
clolliing ’ their lower linibs, Bede jiointsont thnt 
the Piets are divideil into asonlheniniid anorllicru 
division hy the Grampians. Tlie Hoiitlierii Ficts 
were converted to CliriHliaiiity by St Nininn [circa 
400), and tlio iiortlicrii Piets over acentmyand a 
half later by St Goluinba. Bede also notes and 
my tliically explains the system of sneceKsion among 
the Piot-s, wliereliy t)ic leigiiiiig monarch was sue- 
eee<led not by Ins son but hy either his hroMicr or 
Ills sister’s son, dcsccut being counted through the 
foinalos. This curious rule is amply eonfiriiied Iiv 
the Piclish list of kings. .Scotland in Bede's time, 
and for more than acentuyv prevLously, wo-h divided 
among four nations: the Saxons and Britons weni 
.south of the Fivtlis, and north of them were the 
Piets ea'it of Drumalbnii, anil the Scots to the 
west with Dftlriacla or Argyllslirre as their hci^ 
centre. The annals say little of the Isles nud north¬ 


west coast, whether they wove held hy fecoLs or 
Piets, tlmugli 8uh.scqneiit history makes it clear 
that tlio Scots hml long colonised tlicm, for the rou-s 
of Ere in 301 were Init the last of many Scoltic 
invaders and colonisevs. That the four uatious of 
Bede’s day spoke four lUllei'enb lanminges is clear 
from his oft-repcntecl statoiuont to that ellect, and 
liis liamling down a ivovd in tins Pictisli tongue 
[pcanfithcl). CoUnnbn, according to Adainnan, 
had to eiiiplov an interpreter twice in dealing with 
the Ficts, while Covniuc of Cashel mentions a word 
[cartit) belonging to frlie berla cniithncch or Pictish 
language. 

In the ninth year of the reign of Briule Mac- 
Mailelion, the year 503, Colnniba landed in .Scot¬ 
land to convert the Piets, Bnide had his royal 
residence near Inverness, and v’ns ‘ a most poworful 
king,’ Bede says, for he renrcsonls liim as granting 
Iona to Columha, thougli Tigonmeh says that 
I Coiiall of Dalriada made Uie gift. But the Piets 
I were carrviiig on war among tlie Islo.s at the time, 

1 ns the life of St Coingall sliows, and Briido had 
I ho.stages from the king of the Orkneys. Bmde's 
I siicees-sor, Gnrtiinit, seems to have llxed lii.s capital 
• at Aherjietliy, the church of which he foinulcd. 

I The Piets were .siihjncated by Oswald, king »f 
Northumbria, and made tributary by his brotliov 
' Oswiu after C34. They voinamoil nmlor the 
Anglian yoke for thirty years; but Urnde, son of 
Bile, awiertcd his rule among Ibo novtboTn Plcls, 
and meeting the Anglian Icing Ecgfrid at Dnnniolion 
in 085 defeated and slew )iim, ami thus ended tlic 
Anglian rule over the Piets, About 710 Naiton or 
Nectan, son of Dorilc, was Idng of tbc I’icts, and, 
as Bede tells us, lie conformed under Anglic in- 
ttuence to the Uomati Chnvth in vngwA Vo tlw 
cclehration of Easter, going indeed so far as to 
expel recalcitmnt Colnmban clerics across Drum- 
allmn. Following a custom not unfi’eqnont at tlio 
time, Nectan resigned bis throne and hecaino a 
cleric. A fierce struggle onsned for the tlirone, 
during which Nectan emerged from Ids nionasUvy, 
but eventually Angus, son of Fergus, potty king of 
Fortrenn, cnwhcil all his rivals and reigned for 
thirty years, when this ‘sanguinary tyrant’ tiled 
In 761. ril.s brother nrndo diet! king of FovUenn 
in 763, for evidently Angus’ monarcliy bad oollap.'.od 
' and tlic provincial kings again came to tlic front. 
Unfortunately the next eighty years of Pictisli and 
Scottish lilstoiy is exceedingly dilllcult to unravel, 
for only lists of kings ond a reference or two in the 
Annals of Ulster are nil the material which is to 
hand. Ciniod was kingafter Briule, Ijiit his rlgljts 
ivere disipuled by Aed of Dalriada { ami after his 
death in 774 there is much eoiifii.sion in tlio 
Cliroiiieles, as there must liave hcon in Uio facts. 
Dalriftdic princes struggle wUIi Piotish princes and 
with one ftiiother for the throne, till Constantimj of 
Dalriada cstahlishcd liimsclf about 815 as king 
over both. His ami his hrotber’s roign cndoil in 
034, and a time of confusion followed, native 
Pictisli |i|-iiiccs striving against IJoganwi of Dal- 
riadn, ami he ultimately succeeding. The year 
839, which ended his rolgii, saw a great defeat and 
slaughter of the Piets by the Danes, with coiifimion 
once again, frem which emerged in 8.14 Kcnnelli 
MacAlpin, the Scot, ns king over both nations, 
henceforward not to be disiiiiited. Many things 
contributed to the ovorblirow of the Pictisli king- 
duiii, such as it was, imd of the Pictisli language : 
the disunion, pliywcal and otiiorwiso, botwoen 
northern and southci’n Piets; the rule of fonialo 
Rucee^iovA wiiich allowed Anglic, Briton, and 
jScoltic princes to rule in riglib of llicir mothers, 
with the consequent degradation of marriage ivliich 
matiiarchy implies; and tlie superior ciittnre of 
the Scots, Christian and literary. Nor must it ho 
forgotten that wc really do not know mncli aliout 
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tlic Isles ami west ciiasL iiortli of Argyll, nor indeed 
ol tho covujtlefi juU'th of luveineps, frojn thatinie 
(if Bnutc MacMailclion till the Norsemen came. 
It is i[iulo certain that tlic ^cots colonised these 
very early, ami had, indeed, cstnWisheil thonselvcH 
in PevLlislilrc. Aidan, tlic son of (iiibhrnn, makes 
exnediLions to Orkney, and lights the Piets and 
dcicata tlieiu on the Forbli, or oven farther east¬ 
ward, in Mcarns. Tliia aggressive energy', coin- 
liiiicd Avitli the otlier facts of the situation nhove 
ennnicmtcd, woiijd easily enable the Scots to 
snpcirsede the Piets in power and langiiogc. 

Tlie veal ‘ Piebish question,* however, is what 
the language was w’liion they spoke. This question 
must nob ue confused witli another if allied one, 
Whal race did the Picta belong to? The Piets 
may liave spoken a Celtic language though raeinlly 
jiosscsscd of little Celtic blood, and nini>' liave 
retained non-Celtic customs aa anwivnla of n, lower 
culture, ns indeed they did in the ease of female 
sueecsHion. Ponr hypotbosos have been formed in 
lOgard bo tho language and origin «)f tlic Picb-s. 
Ttio firab, Htni'fced by Pinkerton and |mt_hy Sir 
Walter Scott into tne mouth of tho ‘Antirinaiy,’ 
is that they were Teutons, oncakiiig a Uotlile 
dialect j llio eecondi maintaineu hy Dr Skone, is 
that they wore ({aolic-spoaking Cells, and that 
they ami not the .Seiots linally conquered in the l)th 
century; tho bliird, duo to Professor lihys, is that 
tUo Piets woro uod'Aryaus, wUoao language was 
overlaid by loans from Wclsli tmd Irish; and the 
fourth, lield by two of the iiUMt eiiiincnt Celtic 
schoiarfl of the day, Pvofeseov WinvUscU and Dr 
Whitley Stokes, is that tlioy were Celts, hut moi-c 
nearly allied to tho Cymry than to the Gael. 

Tho nmkorlalK for deciding the linguistic rela¬ 
tions of t)io PJols, Uiougli fairly abundant, consist 
nlinosb entiroly of names—those in the clnssieal 
wiitors, in ulie king lists, and in tho Book of Deer, 
and the still or lately existent place-naines uf 
ancient Piotavia. The main agreement between 
the Gallo-Cyinric and Gaelic languages is their 
dropjiing of Aryan initial tlieir main diflVsretice 
is bUeiv developing the lablalisod guttural qu—tho 
one like the Greeks into p, ami the other, the 
GrtoHc, like tlio Latins into qoi-ti. This fact led 
Ib'ofossov Rhys to call them respectively 1* Celts 
and Q Colts, No native initial p exists in old 
Gaelic language, Tlio name Pieti, which was 
usually Ycgaviicd as the Latin far ‘painted men,’is 
now consiilcred inseparahle fmiii Piotoiies or Piotavi 
of Gaul, now Poitou, and is tlierefore Celtic of the 
P group. All old Oaolic equivalent is snppownl to 
o.xUt in cic/tl (‘engraver’), rvliich leaves the old 
idea of 'painted or pictured men 'intact, Eiirtlier. 
the Gaelic name cruthni is derived from cruth 
('form, (iguro’), Welsh ;uryrf/and the Welsh iinmo 
for Piet is actually Prydyn, The form Prettaiiio, 
undoubtedly used uy the besb Greek writcra for the 
Latin Jiritannia, makes it possible that the 
Cvubliuig gave tlioiv name to Bntaiii. Tho mean¬ 
ing of lleue's Piotish word ‘pcunfahel is practically 
o.\)ilained hy himself as Wall’s llead, where jKtui, 
svith \t« p, auswe.v« to Welsh pain (‘head’) and 
nob to Gaelic com. Siinilnrly Pern and panl in 
the king lists belong to tlio P group; but more 
fclrikiiig still is iho ptU of the Book of Deer, whicli 
aignifios 'a portion of land,’ corresponding to 
Welsh petht ami etymologically to Gaelic citU 
('portion’). Pci ory^fiisa prefix in place-names 
in Pictlftiul from Sutlierlandshire to the Eorth at 
the present ilay, sonic., two hundred being- cosily 
counted, though the Gaelic Bal has considerably 
exlviulcd it in wesloni Pictland. It is^ similar 
to Aier as a plaoe-namo pvelix, wliich is found 
ail over Piotlaud. This is tl\e AV)bor or Aimjt of 
tho Book of Deev and the Clu-oiiicles, and corre¬ 
sponds only to Welsh Aber, oldev Aper, 'a con- 


nnciicc.' Afiiior points in the phonetics of the 
Pictisli names avc the prc,sevvati<m of si and 11 / ns 
in Cymric; rA.as in Octiil, Welsh Uchcl, but Gaelic 
Uasal; I'l, in Naiton, for Gaelic Nectan, being 
Cymric; Elphin for Alpin or Aibiu ; Bride! for 
nnnlc, where «, as in Welsh, cimnges to f; the 
Cymric forms of the prolix nr or icr for Gaelic for 
ov Jer; and othevs. Names lilco Talorg and Mor- 
cHiin rciniml us of Gaiilislr Aigio-tnlii.s, 'silver- 
bi-ow,' and of Welsh Morgan, Alodevn place- 
names like Dee (‘goddess’), Don for Divrma 
(‘coddess’), Tay, Eden, Nitli or Ncthy, and 
Ytlian can hardly be paralleled outside Gallo- 
Cymric groiiud. The sp of Spey and SMan is 
evidence of non-Gaelic origin. Ur Wiiitley Stokes, 
who hoa brought togctliei- lu a list all the extant 
Pictlsh words from fneitus down to the niecHrevnl 
aiiunlLsfcs in hi.s work On Ihe Linj^m'siic Value of the 
fr/s/i Annids, wwna np the plniologie avgvvmeuts 
with sii/Iicieiit tenipei'ateni?«.s tlms 1 ■ T/ie foregoing 
list of names and other words contains much that 
is sriU obKCura; but on the uIidId it shows tliat 
Pictisli, so far 041 regards its voeabulnry, is an 
Indo-Eiiroiroaii and eapeeially Celtic speech. Its 
phoiiclic-s, so far as \vc can ascertain them, 
rcflciuhie thasc of Welsh rather than of Irish. 
The conclusion to which we come is that the Piets, 
wliatover traces tliey shorv of a non-Arynn racial 
element, with Us consequent survival of lower 
ideas of niarringc-laws. spoke a Celtic Injigimgc 
helonciug to a Iwancii of Celtic allied In the 
Cymric, but dialectically ilill'ercnt from tlioWolsli 
of llwlc’s time; and that this dialect of tho Gallo- 
Oymrlc stock was a wave of CeUjc (speech from tho 
Continent previous to tlie Ganlisli vhicli held 
lingland when Cwsar entered llvitain, 

See Skene's Chronicki 0 / the Pick and Scola (ISdbi, 
ld<07), where nil tiic po 8 i-oln(!s!oiil niAterial is brought 
together-, and his Cehlc kcothind, vol., i, (Edin. IStiO); 
Profossoi- lUiys’s Celtic Britain (Lond. 1684), rind ids 
Bldnd Lectures for 168D iu the Scottish Btview! Dr 
■Whitley Stokes’s work shove mendonetl; Professor 
Windisoh’s ortiole, ‘KcIHboIio SprftcliDii,' in lirsch and 
Gnibor’s Kncijklopiidie i AJniniian'e Colnnito (Kclin. 
18741; Homiessy’s Antwh 0 / XJhlcr (Dublhi, t887); 
Dedo'e Beckaiatlkitl Hiatory and tho other doonmonts 
iiitJieil/bMHJWcaM Mhiorita Jiritnmmi; Father Jmies' 
Critical Etiay (1720 ; now eiK Ediu, 1870) 5 and Pinker¬ 
ton’s Inquiry iiitu the Hitlory 0 / BcoUaud, 

Fiefs’ IIOH.SCK, tlie name ptipnlarly given in 
many parts of Scotland to tlm wrde underground 
buildings, more oominniily and nccnralely caller! 
Earth-houses (q.v.). Tho Biochs (n.v.) arc also 
-somokimes ctdici I'ictir.Vi Toxvcis. For tbo Piets’ 
Work, Koo Cathail. 

Pictwca’c.storiMg, See Restoiiatiok. 
Pictwre-^vrifiiie'. IIiKnocinypiircs. 

l*l<1glii*£iii?llsli> >Sce China, Yol. III. p. 195. 

IHcco or Eiglit. See Piastbe. 

FlcdiiiOiit, or PifiiiON’i’ (Fi-. ' foot,' mont, 

‘ mountain ■), a former Italian principality, wliich 
now forma tlio north-west part of the kingdom of 
Italy, is by tho Aljis sejiaratcd from Sn’itzeriaud 
an tlic N. and from France on the Y'.; on the E. 
lies Loiiiliardy, ami on the S. Liguria and Genoa, 
It included the duchy of Monfcrral and prart of the 
old dueSiy of Jlilnu, and now cwhiacea the pro¬ 
vinces of Alessandria, Cunco, Novara, and Tuvin, 
ojid cover-s 11,380 .sq, ni., with a pop. (1880) of 
3,207,157- For an account of its geogvapbieal 
fentui-cs, see Italt. From the end of the 12th 
century the naino Pieilniont rvns used as a. collec¬ 
tive title for tho teiritorieK ruled over by the 
Hoiiao of Savoy on tUe oast side of the Graian and 
Cottian Alps; the history of the region will bo 
fovmd under Italy, Sardinia, Savoy, and 
DK2?!5ES, See, too, S. Bntiev’s Alpf andSttucinaries 
of Piedmont {m\y 01 ]. 1800). 
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l»iei>0>vdcr Court, in an imcicnb 

com t liol.l in nn<l markets to .iAnnM»teT 

in rnnv’li nn,l rca'ly May t;i ^ callw also 

tliB {:nnit ftf DnsCy I'ont (Old I’Y jtialjiotililin 
iwn*.Uctv,>n tn liave licen cnnfined mw;tiy to 
Uny pc'lkus, and otfjor warn w;cni. 

Tlie cotin I«i 3 loIl^' Iieon olwoleto, Ub jmisclicfcioa 
mevyed iu the cmiit of i’ctty Sessions (Q.v.), 
l*icroc« Fim^nulin, fonrteentli iircsideiit nf tlie 
United States, moa liovn at Ncsw 

Haiunsiiire, N’u'enOioi- 2*(, ISOk Hi» lather. Jien- 
inniiii Pierce, a funner wUo lift'l n^en «' “F 

in.ici'cndcaeG to tlio mnk of major, jn 182/ ann 
l^<‘2y licciuue ij;i»vciiini' of New HiuiiiKliire. J'rank' 
Jin Pierce "as educated at Pinvdoin College, inul 
M-aa nn oJJjri?r in a coJIe^e iiulitai'j* /.‘omit.lM.V, iu 
"•liicli Itis binj^aiiliov, Katlmnkl llaM’tlionie, was a 
urivate. He grwlnntcd i« 1824, sinditn 1ft"', and 
"•fw atlrintteij. to flio ijar in 18*27. From 18‘2i) to 
1833 lie was a nicmliev nf the .stale kj^<iniine, ami 
for t"’o years was its f'jio.ikor: lie wn^ llioii elected 
to congiW^. a Uemocral of llie ^eliool of JacUsmn. 

In 1887 lie was elected to the United States senate, 
of wlijeli J»e iras tlio youngest mcmlior. (n 1842 
lio resigned las seat, ami rctnnied to tlie iwaclice 
nf law. lie refuso'l the Drrnocratic nomination 
fur goveuior, its well as an Ainioiiitinent to fill a 
vacancy in tlie senato? ninl lie declined the ottiw 
of attoriicy'-goneral ofl'dred him !>y Ihesident Pnlk. 
He TQUiaiixcu, however, amo»K tlie leaders of Ins 
aarby, zcalouely advocawd the annexation of Texiu*, 
witlj nr witlinut .slavery, and, after lifs ouiionent:*, 
the 'IVIiijrs and Free soilers, hail boon victorious at 
(lie noils'in 1840, volunteered aa a |iiivale for tno 
Mesiioan wtir. tlie \ircsiilcne nia»fc liim alHiKadior- 
L'onertil, and in Augnstr 1847 he ioiiied Geimrnl 
Bcfitt, and l«il his hrigade in the Iwttlei of Con¬ 
treras find Cliunihiiscip, In 1832, in conRcqnciico 
of tiio conHicting cl/iims of ^ the Icailcra of the 
TJoniocratJO ['arty rtt flio Jliltiinnrc Coni'ention, lie 
was iioiniiiflted as a eain^irouiiiie eaiHlhlnte for the 
]n'o?l(lency, against General Hctiti, the Wlilg nomi- 
jioe, and received the votes of all Inib four states. 
President Pierce in Ids Innngural mlditss defended, 
on coiistitutiimalgvoutuK slavery anil the Fiigitiyo 
Stave Law; and Ids eahinefc, wldcli was iin emin¬ 
ently able ofiOj luclndcd JoH'ci.son Dnvis as secretary 
of ivar. Pioroek view as to slavery was that it 
wa.s the {nice [laid for tluj Union by the /miners of 
the foiicial coiisticnlinn, and tlml, fclicrcforo, in 
Jione^ty iC nmsc lie iiinintained. , The i»rmci|ml 
events (if liis adiniiiistiufion -in iniiiortance far 
hefnre the treaty fur jccii'rority of trado with the 
iJritisli Aniorkdii coloiiiy.' niid tlie treaty with 
Jii]iaii, or the filihustoring e.xpeditions of SYnlkei j 
(tj.i'.l to Nicnrngiia ami of others to Cnlni, with 
the resultant nhovtivo Dsteiid (ij.v.) Tilftwilestn— 
were the repeal of the Mis-souil UvnipromihC (sec 
JfissiiiCRi) and the i>a«>iHg «f the ICnnsa.s-Nebntska 
Act (see K.\>'S.\.S), whiiirkiinUcil a Jlnino of civil 
war in the new torirorj' that set the i 

wliolo Uiiiun ill a Irlaze, Pierce, ivitli Ids rigid , 
legiird for cniislitntiinial obligations, wn-s intensify I 
hostile ti; tliO free-strUu scttiuis and to abolitionists I 
in gciicinh At the close of Im Icrm of odico in | 
18.47 he spent tinea ycais in Europe; and after-, 
waviis, iiiivmg no Hyiiip.atliy with the party wlncli 
euh^cijiiotitly ciniic into power, he look no part in 
politics. He died iib t'ojjeor*}, Stii Oelahur 1809. i 
As n lawyer I’leieo wits ,an ciiiiiieiil iind eioqncnt i 
iitcadei'i Ks a statesman Ids ndiiilnistiatiun would 
Lavu pafiscd /or skilful and snccefesful had it nol 
been fin- the slnvciy stoi-iu which rose and wrecked 
it; wliilc as a lunn ho vvo-s aiidahle nnd generon.^, 
and of spotless intoyrity. I’lieio ore Li\-cs by 
Hawfchomo (1832) and D'. W. Bartlett (1852), and 
a UeviBw of Ids admi/iwC/atloK hv A. E, C'lirrofl 
(1856). 


' Picrla* a coast district of ancient Maccclon, at 
, tlM 5 litiae 0 ? the OlympiiH, and between the I eiieu.s 
I and Jlaliaciiioli. It h«s tlio faWed lurtlipJaee or 
I thelMusos and of Ol'plioiis, 

! ricri'C, the ca}*ital of Smith Dakota, is a small 
* town in the centre of the stale, on the hlissonri 
IlivoT, at the month of Bad Kiver, 781 miles by vad 
of Cliic.'igo. 

Picri«On, Hknhv HluH, comnnscr, wa.s born at 
OxfonI in ISia, in 1844-45 lillcil tlie clmir nf Aln.sic 
ill Edinburgh, mul from 1S4C lived m Ctcmum-, 
dviiif? at Leipzig, 2ftth .Jamiftry 1873. Among ihm 
works were the i/uisie for tJiO second part of 
Goethe’s i'V//w/, the oiicraR Leila and CoiUai’nn, 
(Uid tlic orntorio-s Jcrnuulcoi ami JIczshuk. 

Piers IHowmaii. See Laniikanu. 

PlCtfKau Italian word signifying in the 
seiifl (3 ill wjiieli that term iiulicates or iiiclmlc« aliec- 
Uon. for relatives J, Hm name given in the iMiguage 
of ftvt to vcpi'C-senlatioiis of the Vivfvin Mary 
cnibi'acing the dead body of lior son. It i» a conu- 
torpart to the Mudotiaa with tliO iiuaiil ilosiiH in 
lierai'ius. 'Cheone flUbwls an opportiimty for the 
re\)rcs<mlafcion of the purest j'^y h'ljboHL 
nmtliorlv hwe i the ofclier of tlie atinost ]»n:n and 
grief. The pictu, which forms one of the Hlalloim 
of the Cross, lias long been a favonrilo Riibjeot, not 
only with paintew, Imt 'vitli scididoifl. 

PlctcriiiarifzTnu’gi br JIabitzdujio, capital 
of Natal (ipv.), OL-cMpicR a Iiiic situation near tho 
river 6'iugeiii, 64nd)ehN, of Diu’hai)._ Tliosti’celH 
arc rcfpilar, and tlic watei'-5n]»i)ly is abiindanti 
Jt is the seat of govoinmont, ))omii 2 nai'tors of t)m 
militarv, and iln immicipiil all'airs arc nianagoil 
by a mayor and town-conncil. The ohlof InuhUiigs 
are govoriiiiieiit house aud tlie ofhco ol the colonial 
secretary. It taUea ils name from its foniuloi's, 
the iJ'wr Icntlcm Pieter HeUcI and Oert Mant*, 
Tliore is riulwaj' eonneetion willi Durban, and alsn 
to the l>orilcr.s of the Orange PreoKLato and llio 
Tran-sv/inJ, The/b.'it .so<! of the Natal and Omrgo 
Free Stale rnilwav was tnnicd in Novemlior 1889, 
Pop. (1887) l.3.7(J7—two-tliirds wliitea, the rest 
Kaffirs niul cooties. 

Pietists, a designation given at Uio end nf the 
17th ccntnvv to a religlmi.s jmrty in Gurmaity, 
whkh, wilhmit. fovmirig n hopmate sect, was ills. 
Hiiguislied rather by fervour and zeal than liy 
pociillftiities of leligioii.s oninion. See Cituncii 
Ili-srouv, Vol. HI. p. 240, llio articles ou Sl’KNint 
and FitANCKKj and the JlistoriDs of Pjcli,sm I>,r 
Ileppe(187fi) and ititwlil (1880-80). 

Piotvtl'dllvA, a name given lo tlio linest kinds 
of rioieMliiic iiios.'iic-work, tii which llie inlaid 
iiialei'ialK arc haul Jitenc'', such us jiiMpm', cftinclin.n, 
amethyst, agate. 

Wczomctci* (Gr. ‘1 press,’ mcfcon, 'a 

iiicasiiro'), oil IiiMniinent for measuring tlie emu- 
pmssibilby of Jhiidf:, by olisovving tlic e.xLent to 
wliicli an air-bubble winch marks the upper lovel 
of liquid ill the eapillfti y neck of a lluslc is ilojnesscil 
by tlio anpHcalioii of iin uxteriud piossiu'c aeling 
through liquid .surMutiidiug the Hash, 

Pljf, or Hoc {Shs), a gemis of anioiluctyle 
iiiigiiktc iimuiiuals, of the Family Kniiiii (.soe Bo.Mi, 

. wliero tlic eliiiractodstics of tlic wild specic.s arc 
dismissed, with uii illusliftliuii). Tlie Icnn bwine 
i is coiuiiiouly niqdicil to tlio genus in Britain. 

I The body is covored jhoib m less with hrl.stlos 
. and liairs ; the shiu is very lliiek ; tho liiiihs sliovl 
. and atoiit; the neck, which is carried slmlght 
fonvnrcl from tlic trunk, ks very Uiick imd strong; 
tlio face niodeiatoly pirolongcil and triinontod, 
I alwaj^ tci'uiiimliiig in a movablo o/irtilagintnis 
I diEC, fuinbhcd, as lii the mole, witli a special small 
bone, mid emphi.vccl with woiulevfnl expodition iu 
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tm-iiiiig lip the soil in aoni'ch of roois and otilier 
food. In most of the iiiiprovod varietina the face 
i.H inncli shorter tlinn in fclio vihl btmr »*■ njicient 
pig. Tlicrc! are six incisoi's, two canine teeth, 
and fourteen nmlavs in each jaw, the lower incisom 
]U'ojcctijig forwards j the euninQ teeth long and 
strong, projecting and curved, hoQoming forinulahlc 
tasks in wild hoars, and large and powerful even 
in tlic females in a wild state, The feet have each 
foiiJ' toas, tJie lateral ones «n)alJ, and seai-cpjj 
toneliing the gvonnd, all separately hoofed. The 
tail is snort. The stomach sho\v.s more braces of 
division, The food is chiefly vegetahle, hnfc per- 
Jiaps no animals may nioro properly called om¬ 
nivorous j and aUliongh, even in a rvihl atabo, nigs 
are not to he reoUoneil arnong herusts of pvey, tliey 
not iiiifi'oquciiblv, even in domestication, kill and 
eat .small animals that come in their way, ns many 
a lionsow'ife lias had occasion to olxserve'in respect 
to cliiekens. Tlio Common Pig (jS*. scrt>/it) appeal?* 
to bo a iiotivo in the wild form (sec Boar) of most 
narts of Emnpe and Asia j the domestic European 
hroeda are apparently desconded from the European 
wiki hoar, crossed with domesticaletl Asiatic 
hreoflB. Like the other tliick-skiuncil animals with 
which it is allied—tho olcplianb, rhinocoios, liipim- 
potainns, and tapir—tiio pig deliehts in humid and 
shadowy places. Tho pig iisuivlly grovv<j nntil (ivo 
years old, Its natumi hfo ranges finm Jiftcon to 
thirty ycatv. Although the use of its ilenh was 
nvoiiihited to tho Jews, niid tlie proldhition has 
hccii adopted in the Mohammcdaii law, tho pig lias 
been a douieaticated animal from a very early 
period, and its dosh constitutes a huge part of tlio 
food Of tijftiiy nations. Tho fco[in«lUy of the pig is 

f :roat; willi proper treatment it will produce two 
Lttors annually, generally of kmv to eight piun each, 
aUhongli somoiimcs tliore arc as many iis fourteen 
111 a litter. Vast quantities of tiio llcsh are con- 
Binned in various funns, ns pork frosh or naltcd, . 
haeon, liain, &o. Brawn (q.v.) is an ostccmcil 
luxury. The fat of tho pig. which is produced in 
n Ihiok layer nndoi' tlio sldn, Is an important 
article of uonimoi'ce, and of various uso under tho 
name <if Laul (q.v.). Tho skin of tho pig is made 
into leather, M’lilcli Ls pavtieularly estcomod f*jr 
saddles. Tlio bristles, especially or the wild hoar, i 
are iiiucli used for hnislitnakiii^. Indeed, bliorc 
is no food-jivoduehiff animal which is of greater 
henctlt to inatikiiid Llian the pig. j 

There aro mnnerouis varieties of tho domestic ' 
jiig. Some liave, erect and some iromlant cam, I 
and lliuso arc most estcomed wliicfi oxliihit the I 
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gi'catcst doparturc from tlio wild type, notably in 
miortor and less powerful liiiil'S, less muscular and 
moro rounded forms, wider iBw nml "reator vvealtJi 
of flcah. Tlio Chinese breed and tho ^wjtolUan 
linvti been of groat use in the crossing and iniprov- 


iiig of the hreeds commonly roared iu Britain, 
^viiig i-ifie to the {mprosed white ami black breeds 
rcs|«!ctively, 'I'he L'hinese lueed is ronoinied for 
its fertility, as well as for the vapidity with which, 
without materially iuciOii*{iig in offal or hone, it 
lays on flcsli. Its head is short ami tliick, ear.s 
erect, le^ very nhort, chine high nud hrond, and 

jowl wide, belly hanging very near to the gronml. 
Asa rnlcit civvnca a small qnantitv of huh’. The 
skill is iisuftlJy dark, hut the lle.sh ‘is delicate ami 
white. Those valuable elinrnctci'istics distinguish 
the improved Yorksliire pigs whicli arc now' so 
jiuicli eHtooined all over the liritish Jslc.s as well a.*! 
in seveml forekm cmintrios, Tlie Neapolitan luecd 
is entirely black, with little luvir, nioderately short 
in the face, earn muall and cvect, short in tlio log, 
moderately long nml thick in llic body, remaiK- 
ahly ca-s 3 ' to fatten, but scarcely so robust in coii- 
stitiithm or so prolific as tho Chinese pig. 

Besides many local varielies of reeogiiiHed merit, 
there are at Icaatsix improved breeds of swine lenrcil 
extensively iii the British Isles. The White York- 
uhlvo ftvc iUvidc«l into the thvee swh-variGtves known 
n-s the Bai-go, Middle, and Kniall White Breeds, 
Then there arc the black Bciksluie, tho Suft'olk 
breed {some block and others white), and the red 
Tnmwortli. The blaelvSiilToJk pig.s arc somotiines 
spoken of as tho Small Block hiced. Tlio Tam- 
worth is a inrge-sized pig, rather stronger in the 
hime than tbo othov sorts, with a long face. It is 
noted for a high proportion of lean meat. Tlie 
Large White is the most widely cliHti’ihiUcd variety. 
It IS heitm used extensively and wibli excellent 
I'osiilts in tlic improveiiiciit of tlio nigs in Ireland, 
Scotland, and on (lie coutlnont or Emoiu^i Tlio 
pigs of Amoiica are descended mainly noin the 
Berkfihivo, rolwul-Cbiuci (a hvoed developed iu 
1810-38). white SnlVolk, Oicstor, Clieshlro, Essex, 
dersey i-cd, and Victoria (a bvceil originating ab 
Saratoga about 183S). Tlio Hist swino Bcem to 
have been introduced into Haytl by Colurnhiie in 
140.1, and into Florida li.v J)r Soto in 1538; nutliin 
Acenlnry nigs bred j« Virginia, Ouunda, and Nova 
Scotia, 'riic extent of the povU-packlug husiuess 
in America may be estimated irum the figures 
given at CufOAUo. See also PoitK. It used to ho 
said that pigs were iiuligoiums in the Bulyncsian 
area, but irnwHikely they were hitrodiiced by the 
oaillo'.l navigatme. Alien ed to nni wild, they 
multiply rapiilly under favnurahlc couditiou.'? ; thus 
iu Now Zcalaud they became fttoue UuiQauuwancc, 
and in Nelson pimTiieo tlivce men killed 25,000 pigs 
in twenty moiilius. 

I’igs are prolitahiy kept wliorevor there is much 
vegetable icfiiso on which to feed them, as by 
cottagoi's linving gardens, favniera, iiiiller.s, Lrowors, 
&c. TJioy are often allowed to roam over fallow 
gvovind, wliick they giuh up for roots, and over 
stiihhle-flolils.^ wliicii they gtcau very tliorouglily. 
It waa au auciont pvuctico to allow piga to feed in 
woods, wliero they coiiBiimcd acorns, beecliiiuifeb, 
and the like. Wlmn they are fed, as is sometimos 
bhu case, cliioily on animal garbage, their llcsh is 
less palatable and less wholesomo, The pig has 
a veputatiou, wtdcli it does not deserve, of neciiliav 
riltliiiicss of habits. It Is true tliat it wallows iu 
the mire, as the other pachydermata also do, to 
cool itself and to pryvide itsedf irith a protection 
ogainat insects, and it searches lor food in any 
imdillui hut Us slccping-]ilacc is, if possible, kept 
scrupulously clean, Tho ton common filthiness of 
pigsties is YaUicv the fault of tlieir ownci's tlmu 
of their occupants 5 and n clean and diy sleepiu*^- 

E lace is of great imporbanco to the profitable 
ewing of [>iL%. 

IHie Ilog Cholera or Swine Tlague, duo tn the 
presence of n Imcteiiuui, can.sed toiTihle havoc in 
the United States in 1870-80, though hardly 
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known tweiitv ycni-H Ijofovo. Aa in the siilenie 
fe\ or of shecit, <luc also to hncteiia, attempts have 
Itf’OJi iiin.t1o to wfinl off Hie in ore vinlejit form of ui6 
!^y inocnlntinj-f (iiiiioftl^ with ft nnUloir 

^'^riic pi-' is not inferior to other quaiironccla 
"onurallvin into]li''eiire, Init it excels most of tliein 
ill nlistiiijicy. It can bo easily veiulcveil very tame 
ami familiar. Its ncutencss of .seeiib has been 
tnnie«l to account in nialcinj; it soareh for trnfllc.s; 
anri a tale is told of a pig having licon RnrceHbfiilly 
nseil as a pointer. The pi" has Mimetimes sevvetl 
as a ho.ast nf (Invnglit. 

Tiie Bosch Vnrk, or Ilnsli Hog of South Africa 
{Choiropoinnius a/jvVo/iiw), is about 2 feet 6 inches 
high, covered with long hristles; it has projecting 
jirnkfi, a large callniis pvntuliemuee on each cheek, 
mid long, sharp, tufted o.iis. Ifc is gregaiioiis, sub- 
Mats chiefly on vegetahlc food, and make.s destvne- 
tive iiii-oads on cultivated fields. The foiests of 
the island of Xew Guinea picidiicc » .specie-s or 
variety of pig ( S. }>npneusis) iiinvo widely ilifleient 
from iliG coiiiiuon ]dg tlnin its breeds are from one 
mintlicr. It is IH or 20 inches high, with short 
ears, and very short tail. The llabironssa (q.v.) is 
another species of pig i see also NV.vn'r-iioo. 

fjVe Cohurn, Hidnf Jliithm'ir}! (Now York, 1877); 
Gilbert, Pin’itf.uUif} for A)nalcvvi (18S2); Ixmg, Book 
oSfhtPig ('2d 0(1.18S9). 

Pigeon (Ital. I'itjionf., picciom, wpinione, from 
pipidi'Cy Lat, pipire, ' to peep or cheep'), a name 
sometimos applied, like Dove (q.v.), to all the 
species of Cnfumhida', and fiomctimcH almost le- 
stricted to those still included by ornithologists 
in the gomis Columba i having a hill of moderate 
length, hard, and a Illtle arched at the point, the 
iiaso of the upper inaudiide covered M'ltfi a soft 
thick skin, In which the unstrfls are piorecd; the 
feet with toes divided to the ba.se, and fonned 
both for walking ami perclilng; the wings rather 
large and pointed; tlic tail of moderate length, anil 
generally square at tlio end. The species of this 
group me very niimerouH, tborc being nearly JdO 
dilVcrciit kinds, and they arc found iit nil parts of 
tlic world, Sonia of them huild their nests in trees, 
and others in rocks. They invariably lay only two 
eggs at a time, hub brcotl several times in the year, 
both tlio Tiialo and the female taking part in tlio 
pmee-^s of Incubation, aa also in that of feeding the 
yonng birds. The origin of all the domesticated 
varieties of the iiigeoii is the Blue Rock-pigeon 
(C. the lilsct of the French, a binl of 

extensive geographical vango. being fonnd as far 
north as the Faroe Island.^, and in nearly all parts 
of the casterii hoinisphere. It is found in large i 
mimhcr^ on the British coast, p.'irticiilarly on tbe 
Orkney Islands ami the Hebrides, and also in the 
Mediterranean. Its food coii.sists partly of molluscs 
anil otlier small animals, and partly of grain ami 
seeds; mill it often pay.s umvelcoine visits to the 
covnllehl.s within its radius. In a wild state tlie 
Idue rock-iiigeon exhibits great nniforinity liotli of 
size and phiiniige; it is not (piito 12 inches in 
length from the tip of the hill to the end of the 
tail; the [nevailing coloirr is hlni .^11 gray, in some 
]iai ts with green and purple vcllectioiis, and liaving 
two lii'oad and dintinct black bars acros.s the closea 
wingsi; tiie lower part of the hack is whitish ; the 
tail is a deep gray with a black bar at the end ; the 
liill is dark brown j the legs and feet reddish orange. 
Tlieio ai'G also the Stock-dove or Siiiallor Wooil- 
pigeoti ( O. ttviff-s), fonnd all over southern and mid 
Europe, a species found in woods; and the Ring, 
dove, Wood-pigeon, or Ciisliiit {C. pnlmnhua), ve^' 
coimnon in all parts of Europe and Asia and in 
northern Africa, and the largest of tlie Britisli 
.species. These me all the British species of 
pigeon. Tu addition wo may mention tJie llin"- 


tail Pigeon {C. carihheu), a West Indian specioH; 
the BfUd-pate or White-lioadeil Pigeon (6'. Icuco- 
eephdiu), also found in tlie West Indies and 
li'loilda; the Double-crested Pigeon {G. diluphci), 



a, lUolc-dovo ( CoUm^m ffna); b, Stock-dovo ( C. atm ); 
ff. Ring-dove (£?. pHliimlus), 


fonmf fn the norfhevn parts of Australia, ami 
having, o-s its name imiicatc.s, a double crosfc, nne 
half on the hack nart of tlic head, ami tlio other 
spiinging from the forehead. Tlioro are other 
varieties, too tiumoroiis for mention. 

As already stated, only the blue roek-pigeon 1ms 
been domesticated, but this species lends itstdf 
very rcmilly to tlio re.striclions of civilised life, 
Tbe changea brought about in it arc very varied 
and remarkable; and tlio description of liis 
expcnmenls upon llio jiigoon by Darwin are of 
the deepest Interest. For many centuries and 
in all lands ingeon-bvoediug has liecii a ravour- 
ito pursuit witli all Glasses of society, In India 
several of tho native rulers Imi’o very oxlciisivo 
cstablislinienl'S for tlie breeding of pigccms, fu 
Persia and in Asia Minor tho pigeon is very largely 
and carefully bred; and in tlio hiLLor oumitry 
especially many of our most beautiful vniiclies 
bavo been produced. P’rom North Africa wo Imvo 
also i-eccivcd at least one fine breed. 'L'hrougliout 
Europe tills puisiuit j.s followed with a great 
amoiiiit of eiitliu.sinsm, juoro o.-«pecially in Italy, 
Oeniiany, France, and Dolgium, as well as t(io 
United Kingdom. In Ilelgiuin tho sport of pigoon- 
Hying or mcing is the TiiiLioiial sport engaged in 
by ail sections of tlio coimmmity; and to that 
country we owo the variety known as the Tloniitig 
Pyjeon (.see C.VRRiKit Piukon). In tlio United 
Jvinmlom, ns in America, there are enormous 
mimlrci's of bieedcis who dci’oto llioinsi>lvc.s to 
what ai'G known as ‘fancy pigeons,’ by which 
term are known those bred for tiioir special points 
or ehamcterlstica. Of these there is ji great and 
evcr-mcreo-sing yarioty, whieli it is iniito.sMbh! to 
describe in detail, ns there are in all soino two 
hiimlrcd bvoeds, many of wliich have .several <lis- 
fcinot coloiir-s. The fidiowing are aonio of Llio most 
prominent; Carrier (q.v.).—This is nob, oh is com- 
niouly siipposeil.-a inejiibcr of tho homing family, 
though undoubtedly it was at one time used lo 
carry messages. It is niucli longer in featlior tlian 
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tlie blue rock, aiul is sjiecially cbaraclewssctl by 
luiviiijr an abnormal dcvcloimieut of tlie beak and 
eye wntLles, tlie former of whicb is like a roniul 
llesliy bull pierced by tlie beak. Dnujon.—Ol a 
fsiinilar type, rafclicr liylitcr in body, ami with less 
heavy wattles. liurh.—A. heayy-wnttleil pigeon; 
but ill this case tlie eye-wattle is the chief point, 
and it is bred so Unit the head has the appearance 
of a bobliiii or reel. These three vaiiebies make 
up tlie Waillcd Pigeona ; and they are all very 
valuable wlioii bred to iierfeothm. Pouters .—The 
Pouting Pigeon iw equally high class, the name 
arising from the great dcvolopmont of tlie crop, 
wliicli has a globular form, and atambs out fi-oiii 
the neck. Of these the beat known is the 
English Pouter; and bhcro is also the Norwich 
Cropjiur I the former a largo bird, and the latter a 
smalJur ouo. Thu siuallcst of this family is the 
diminutive Pigmy Pigeon, In Hioae the head, 
wiiicli i.s at the back of the cini), is often iihiiuat 
burled by it. Jaeohin. —A breed in wliiiih Llie head 
and neck feathers arc largely dcv'clopcil, Ihofonnor 
in the .shano of aluiod, so that the head is often 
buried wiltiiii it, and the latter falling on to the 
shoulders, leaving a voiiinl space liotweeii, known 
us the rose. FuntaU, —In this the cliavaclcristic 
which glvoa the variety its name is that tlie tail- 
foathei'H spread bhonisolves out transversely^ the 
body in bho sliaiie of a fan, and in goml specimens 
evenly so, The licad Is thrown back, often touch¬ 
ing Clio tail, with a nervoua motion, the body 
poised on short logs, and the bird looking «s if it 
ivero falling baokwavds, Tuiubtci’s .^—In these the 
name is doiivod from the tumbling or turning 
motion when Hying in the air, and gowl woll-tiaincd 
birds have been known t<i renmin <>» the wing^ for 
many horn's without cessation. They aro diviaeil 
into two seobions—viz. Plying Tunihlers—i.e. those 
wliicli are bred for this (piulity, and Fancy Tunibloi'H, 
In wliicli the iiroiicnslty is last or suspended tlirougli 
disuse, A. vary valuable breed is the Short and 
Long Faced Tumbler, of wliicli Uievo arc Heveral 
vaviobies, notably bho Almond, so callcil from ils 
rich coloured iilumagc. The Nun and bho Magme 
aro Buppoaod to bo descended from the name faimly. , 
Allied to the living tniiil)lei« aro the Hollers and 
the Tipplors, FnTletl Pigeona. —Tlio.se include a 
vory largo variety, the greater i>orbiyn of wJiicli 
originated in tlio Oriont, Tlioy are thns 
beeaiisc the throat or cheat is decorated with a frill 
of curled foathors, more or less perfect. Some have 
ill addlthm a crest on tlio head, and thoi-o is 
an almost endless variety of colour and of mark¬ 
ings, the ricliosl—tlioso known as Griontal Frills— 
lieing of much later introduction than the Owls and 
Turhits. One, the AVliite African Owl, is the 
snmUcst of ali doinesbio pigeons, and coiiies front 
Tunis. Anttucr2}a.-~J^ very iiuissiyo-biiilt bird in 
wliicli there is a considerable admixture of homer 
blood. Of the oilier prominent vnrietiKj the Iwnuev 
has already been referred to; the Itussian Tninipetcr 
has a large crest and very profuse leg-feathonng; 
the Jliinb is the largest of all pigeons, and on the 
continent of Europe is extensively bred for the 
table. The Hy.stein of exhibitions which has grown 
up of lato years has done innch to stimiilale the 
breeiling of fancy pigeons, and vei-y liigli prices 
arc paid for the bc-st si»eoimon». On luinierons 
occasions TlOO lina been given for a single pigeon, 
and ToO i.s qintc a coiniuoii jirice. 

For the Icocpiiig of pigeons dmeront fornis of 
liouftcs may be luloptod. When they nreperniibteil 
to fly about they may have either siiiall cotes lor, 
say, four pairs, mounted on tall poie-s—and th^ 
can be luado very attvaotivc—or they iiiny bo 
acoonimodntcd in larger houses.. Fancy pigeons 
are usunllv restrained by what are called lligula or 
aviaries, which consist of ,a large space atbncUod to 


the house, the sides and top imide of wire-netting, 
so that the birds cannot get away. It ^vonlil he 
too great a risk to permit valuable birds to lly. 
Whether ill coiifiiiement or at liberty encli pair of 
pigeons must lie supplied witli a nest of their u\\'ii, 
•which is better if double, as often they aro sitting 
OH eggs uiul feeding young pigeons at the .same 
time. In tlio ncst-linxes pans are placed of tlie 
usual consbinictioii for this piuposo, I’igcoiis are 
prolilic breeilcrsi and will lay several iie.sts ilming^ 
the year, each time a couple of eggs. The male 
and female, if pcriiiittcd to do ao, cuiitiiiiio faithful 
to each other from year'to year, a circinnstance 
iioLcd by Pliny uikI others of tlie aiiclentSi 

See POVBCOT, and books on pigeons and pigcoii-kccping 
byTc£c6uioicr(18fl8), riper (1871), Foiiltciii (187C), Trout 
(1878), Wright (1879), Lucas (ISSO). Ure (2d cd, 1880), 
Lj'oU (1889), aud the present wiitcr (1801). 

lMgC011-.Sll00tlll({4 III the days of the Itcd 
House, at I'nttcisca, the mcnibcrs met four times 
a week in tlicir oiiclosurc nn the banks of the 
Thames for the purpose of jiigeon-sliootiiig. The 
traps mostly in use at that lime were what were 
known as ‘H’ nml ‘T’.' lietting was frequently 
heavy when men like Lord llmibingfield, Lord 
Wiiiclielscn, Lord Kennedy, yjr llicliard Sutton, 
fiir Charles Kent, Caxitaiu Iloss, and Mr George 
Oslialdcston were present, Captain Koss In 1SQ8 
killed nt 30 yards rise, from live tvajw, Boventy-six 
birds out of oiglity ; three of the othoi' four settled 
on the fence, and the fourth bird was hard hit, 
allhongli the shooter’s iirsb bavrel niissed lire. The 
shooter liamllcd a 12.boic gun by Williani Mooi'c, 
chiirgeof nowdorand shot unlimited. Captain Itoss 
won the Ucil House Club Cup, value 200 guineas, 
both in 1826 and 1820; and in 1841, in a inatch at 
Edinburgh with Lord Macdonald, he at 3S yards 
rise Icilltil lifty-two birds out of fifty-tiiree. u lion 
tlie Kod Mmisc Club was closed in 1830, tralj- 
shooting was for some years out of fashion, until 
it occurred to Mr Fianlc Heathcoto that a system 
of handicapping might be advantageously adoiiteci 
iii order to place good ami bad sliuotors on some. 
thing like an equality. Many sucoesfifiil meetings 
were now hold niidci’Mr Huathcote’s management 
at tlio Old Hornsey IFood House, unlil Hie ground 
WHS wauled for building and other piivjioses. Mr 
iloatlicute in 18(37 routed fur £70(3 a year the 
Hnrliiigliam estate at Fulham (q.v.): and a club 
boiiig formed, the property was Kubsequenbly 
purchoMod for £'20,0U0. After tlio axipointinont 
of Captain the Hon. I), J. lyionsun to the post 
of iiiaiiagcr, the club ilourished to snuh an extent 
that for several years jirioi' to 1801 it had its 
full coiiiploiiient of IsOo luomheix, under the 
presidency of tlio Prince of ^Vales, As regnrfla 
tlic sliuoting members there arc not more than 200 , 
niid fully half of those nuvor live at a pigeon. 
This can easily be accountoti for, as a gentle- 
iiinii can gel lilmsclf elected almost iminediivtcly 
oa a sliooliiig member, whereas in tlie ordinary 
ballot for inciiibera ho might have to wail two 
or three years. In 1801 over 200 candidates 
wero down for olectioii. Tho eiitiaiico-feo is 15 
guineas, with an anmial Riibsuription of 5 guineas. 
The polo-groHud i« the liesb in the country, and 
during tlio height of the London season it is 
nothing unusual to hoc three or four thoiisaml 
of the ilitc of London society in the park and 
grouiuls. 

Pigcou-Eiiglisli. See China, Vol. III. p. 196. 

Pigments used ill nrtiatio work vary imieli in 

S eviiioneiicc; not a few of the pictures painted by 
Istiiigiiisiiud artists iluriiig the 18tl> and tho first 
half of tho lObh oentury are alremly inore or loss 
failed by the action of light or otherwise injured 
by impurities in the atmosphere of 100111 .“. It i" 
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coluiir.-i to ilirect t-uiilij-rlit or even, itwoiilu seein,^ to 
t!t« liylit 11/ electiie arc JanijJK. The following 
iL-fers to the ituraliil i(y «tf iiigineiils ciiiployud 
in oil-iiftintiiJ^', wlion r.ojitiiiMouhly expjteeil to 
fuiilv (Uivlii-lit. Amon« blue colour-s nllra- 

iiinrino. both K‘al and nvtilieial, is periiiaueiit; 

l*in.s>iaii blue is liable to some change, luicl 
iiiiligo is fn;;ili'e. Among leiT colmnfi, vorinilLon 
aiiil^lie ic<l oclires are iieifectly ihmible; while 
till.' iiiiublev I'l'ds find ijin']des can Imitlly bo so 
tliDioiiglilv jefied ujioii, mill the carmine and 
oriinsoii lake-;, from cocFiineal, quickly give way. 
Aiiioijg tlic yellow.s, law sienna, yellow ochre, ns 
well as the carlinimu uiul !^aides yellows, arc quile 
.stable 5 while Indian, elivoine, and lemon yellows, 
and aho auieolin, altlioiigh less so, nni yet fairly 
diirable, Init gambnge and yellow hike are not. 
Among grcen«, oside cUrounmn utulergoea no 
clianue, teiTc vertu is |iiactically permanent, niul 
BO also is emerald gieeii, but it in blackeueil by 
contact with cadiiiiuiii yellow. Among browns, 
burnt sienna, raw and burnt iimlier, cuppagh 
brown, and Caledonian brown <lo not, at all fade; 
hut hardly n> imieli can bo said of mad<lcr brown, 
Cologne eai'tli, and Vandyke brown, although 
tliciiQ are fairly duiablc. Asphnitum or bitumen 
has a teiidoiicy to move on the c.anvas unless very 
carefully )ireparcd, and itx riuh brown colour is not 
nlwigetlier povmanent. Lauiidilaek, ivory black, 
and ubnrcoal black are quite durable, so also are 
ilako white, zinc white, aiul baryta white, it is 
generally the oano that a colour urcHluccd by a 
lulxtiiro of poruianeiit pigments is also uuruiancut, 
nitd it may be adiim.1 here that Ilako wliite (white 
lead), BO much used to iai.x with other colours for 
light tint.x, is (faille tu iliseolour w'hen e.\pose([ to 
^uLpliurutCed Uydrogeii (an occasioital impurity in 
coal-giis}, and this colour ha-, also a tendency to 
taruinh when kept in the dark. 

Tim abuvu reniarloi on colours tnodo up with oil 
apply equally to ivatm -eyloiir pigmenW, u-itli a fow 
oxueptiniiB. These are vcriiiiiiuit. especially if arti> 
Hcinl, Naples yellow, chnnuc yellow, and madder 
brijun, the iieinmaency of which cfuniot bu relied 
iipiiu ill '\Vater-cokmr«, luulor whicli iieatl some 
fuvClier roinarks on this subject will be found. 

Fuller hiforinalhm about the pigiuenU named 
above, ns well as othei-s, will be found under the 
lieadii Asi'iJAf/r, llb.ioix, Bu’e, ({iiekk Pi«MENr.s, 
Lakhs, (Jciiiikh, I’L'm-LE Cot.ouim, ItKi» Conouiw, 
niiJ Vellow Colouius. TIig oils and varnishes 
used as media for ]jigtiients, as well ns the nature 
of thu prepared canvas or paper used for painting 
npini, liave all a beiiriiig on the preservation of tlie 
eolouis of a picture. See tlie C’Aonisiri/ of Paiuls 
and Viiintiun, by A. H. Olnircli (JHOO). Tlie 
liiistory of the iiitvodnetion of the principal pig¬ 
ments is given nt PAJKTJ>(fi, Vol. VII. p. 702, 

Plgineiifs of Ailliiuil.s, That aniinnls are 
often biiglitly coloured is evident. Some of the 
•simplest, .such as many Ihidiolarians, are brilliant; 
sponges are often sullusiid with pigiiiciik; sea- 
aiieiuoiies aud cuial.s are justly cunipnied to 
lluwera; many iiiaiiiie worms hiive an iridescent 
sheen ; the Echinodenns me almost always bright; 
many emstaceana have a jewel-like radiance; 
iiiyriails of insects me In.stioii.s; the shells of 
iiiolhusC.s are lich in beauty; the fishes gleam in 
.silver and gold and in.miy hues; even the aui- 
ililbiaiis are soiuetiuiL's gaily pigmented; some 
izftrJ« and niiakcH seem like flasiies of colour; 
bnds are often luillinntly decorated ; and mammals 
have ii siihdiicd but often rich c*)lourii)g in their 
fur. Jhit all the colours of nuimal.H are nob due to 
pigments, for air-spnces iii liairs and feathei’s make 
these ati'uetuic .1 wliite; crystals of guauin or lime 
often produce a silvery glimmer; striation and 


other physical ]iccu]inrities of tlie surface cau-so 
iridcseeiieo. 

The inont imjtoilcini Pigments. —(^t) Ibgmeiits 
called lipocliromes are ninoiig the commonest, ocenr- 
riiig ill the skin of crustaceans, molluscs, lishcH, 
and hirds, in yolk of egg, in the vasculm- lluiil of 
iiivertobmtes, anil also in ilowers. (Jivrotiii, latein, 
tetionerytliruj, yclkiwisli clihnoplmnes, luid rosy 
rliiHlopliiiiios are represeiitiLtivo oxam|iles. The 
reddi.su pigment conspiciiuiis on nmiiy cntstaceans 
i« proiiaulya rhoihqdmne, and into this or aiialo- 
goibi lipocliroiiius the bluish nnd greenish pigments 
of suiiie lobsters mul crabs seem to bo convcrteil 
when the animals arc boiled or ])i'cbcrvcd in 
aleuliol or treated witli aeid-s. (b) Mclanoid and 
lipucliruiuoid pigments, usually of a ilnik colour, 
Sdiuctiincs ilcrivablo from (n) nr from the sub- 
stance.s whicli give rise to (n), occur, for iustniico. 
In Uurgoiiid corals, shells of inolliiscs, the ink 
of fienia, the eyes of vertebriiLe.s, and iu Liiiiumrs, 
(c) Uraiddin pigments of a yellow colour, be- 
cuiiiiiig brown or dnrk-viulet in association wltli 
ferments, occur in Tunicate.s, Gusti'oi>ofl.s, insects, 
uihI Sponges, (rf) Hiemoglobin and its deriva¬ 
tives, of pre-eminent iinjiortiuico in conncetioii 
with resjdration, are of wide occurrence. Hiomo- 
gloliin it.'-elf, tlio red idgment of tlio blood which 
enters easily into a loose union u'ith oxygon, 
is iiresent iu all vertebrates cxcent Tunicates, 
Amphioxus, and two or three (perhaps annimic) 
fishes. Among invertebrates it is known in some 
molluscs, crustaceans, am) ‘ worms,’ in tho larva of 
the dipteious insect: Chiruuomus, and hi a few 
Ecliinodcrms. It is not known to occur in any 
cadentemte, sponge, i>rotozooii, or plant. Among 
the important derivatOR of )m*moglobin are lia’iuato- 
IHirphyi-in in the oviduct of birds, giving some of 
the colour to the egg-shellp, biliiiibin in tlio bile, 
uiul biliverdin, anoUicr bilo-piL'incnt, whicli also 
oecui-8 in the .shells of some snails, As respiratoiy 
pigments ought alsu to lie reckoned the himuu- 
eyanin in tho vascular /liihl of mollusc.s am( Ai thiti- 
) 0 <ls, varioufi violet ami purple lloridiiie lugnienls 
rom sponges and from tlie Polyzuon Hiiguhv, 
and, according to Sorby, the aplihlein of aiiludos. 
(c) Cliloi-ophyll, the almost constant colimving 
matter of pmiils, apparently consisting of ainl.xtnre 
of two mgments (eldoropliyll-grcon and chJoro. 
idiyll-yclJow), perhap.s occurs in a few animals, 
green infiisoiiunH, the fresh-water spoiigo. Die green 
liydriu It is not qiiito cerLidn, iiowevor, that tlic 
green pigment of tlieae animals is identical with 
that of plaiit-gieen; it may lie a elo-sely annlugou.s 
Mdtstftucc. Chlorophyll-yellow is a. lipoehvinno 
and occurs in iimiiy animala. (/) Jndigo pigmeiiLs 
are said to occur in the urine of miimmalM, and iu 
the purple secretion of the whelk Purpnia. 'J’lic 
Micretiuu of ilin-ex, which turns violet in the light, 
has not been sullieieiitiy invcstigaled. 

P/ii/siofogi/ 0 / I'iymiiiUs. —‘Within recent yearn 
many of the pigiiioiils of animals have been 
analysed, and some facts about their relationshiiis 
have been discovered. Ikib in regard to the cim- 
ditiiHis of their formn,tion, and the pni'iiOHus wliicli 
they limy serve within the body, enmiiiiratirclv 
little ia known. Ah the soil may iiillucnce the 
colouring of Ihnvere, bo tlie food ’given to birds 
may alFccb the brightness of their ])lniiiagn, Tliero 
are flcvcral facts of u, similar nature. Cold seems 
to he otic of the conditions wliich induce a winter 
change of colouring in a few birdM and manimala, 
nnd in the liutterllics j-l/«sc/i«irt leuunu and A, 
/jjwsfr, winch seom to be diversely coloined 
varielie.s of onespeoies. Light, which is so import¬ 
ant a factor in the devolojiment of cldoroiilivll in 
plants, has also an innnence on tlie pigmentation of 
ftiiiinala. ^ Thus, apart from the eifactH of keeping 
animals in darkness, it Ims been shown by E. B. 
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Poulton tliat HUiToiuuling cuIoiu'm moilify bli**so of 
some caterpillavs, ami J, T. CmmiiiifhaiO 
(lenion.sti'atccl limb young lint-lishes when 
oil the normally sliaded and inii*igi)m«6wl 5*ide 
ilerelo]! piginciit-cella on that surface. 

Pub in regard to tlie internal conditions pf the 
fornialion of ijiginonfc avo are more igtioranfc. 
Tlioir relation to the general motabollsiu i>f the 
hody is one of blie uneolved problenis of coiiipwii- 
live physiology. Some seem to be of the patiiro 
of waale-proiiucts, a few are iierhajis reserve sub- 
stances, many may be called liy-prodncta of nieta- 
lioliaiii. On tliQ Ollier liaiul it is well knowij that 
many pigments are aii.xiiiavy h> some oi tije iiu- 
portant functions of the body. Thus, luomotflobin 
and analogous aiibsLancca are importont in con¬ 
nection with rc.spiraLion ; the clilor'ophyll of planls 
is essentially associated with .assimilation > the 
pigments found in the eyes of aniinnls seem to aid j 
in the visual function, I 

External UtilUtj of Coloumuj .— In many dilhn'cnt . 
ways the colmirin^' of animals is of imimrtnuee to ' 
their Avell-hoing in the sbrugglo for e.vislence. 
Tims, tlie green insects and reptiles which l*vc in 
the grass or on trees, the sandy-coloured beasts 
which are hordly to he detectetl ugaiusb a I'^ck- 
ground of similar colour, the white aiiimal.s winch 
are almost iuviHiblo among the snow illustrate 
pvotoctivo colcmring. Tins colour-reseinhlancc 
between animals ami their suiroiindiugs is some¬ 
times marvellously oxacb, and doubtlca-s of great 
advantage. Moreover, not a few animals, tunong 
crustaceans, fishes, ainphiljinas, and mutiles. have 
the power of changing their colour, for the piguioiit- 
cells exjiancl or contract under iiorvoiis stimulus, ami 
this is in somo cases adviudagcously protective. 
Tho ounapiciioim colours of seme unpalatable or 
noxious animals may bo an expression of their 
conalitnbioii, wliile, according to a theory of another 
order, they warn oil' possible molestcrK. _ It may 
also bo that colours are sometimofi useful in assist¬ 
ing mutual recognition between individuals, or in 
indicating attitudes and movemoids. Finally, lu 
ninny auiiiials tho soxes (Hirer markedly in colour, 
the males being almost always brighter than their 
mates. According to somo, this dcponds on blJ®oou- 
sLitutiiinal peculiarities of malencss and fonml®ucss, 
while Darwin has emphasised that the biightneas 
of males has been enhanced Ity the selective taste 
of the females, and Wallace has urgctl that natural 
selection has retarded female butterllies and birds 
from abtainiug a brightness which would c-xposo 
tiiciu during tlio weakness or preoccupation of 
the |•eprocluctivo period to tlie Jiuugry eyee of 
tlieir enemies. Dub our rccogniUou of tho way 
in wliicli variations of colouring are fostered or 
eliminated in the course of natural sclecl-ion ninst 
not lead us to forget the iiriiuary problems of^tlic 
origin of the piginonts, and of the uliysiological 
comUliouiA wWieW deteYmiive t-heir vUwtiiWliwB. 

Sue UlliE, IJLOOri, CsTP.UVILLAnS, ClILOMOPUrLli, 
Enviuonuent. Fuoweu, Mimicry, Sbx, and Sexual 
Sei.hotion. C. Fr. ‘W’. Kvukcnliorg in bis QriOuhOpe 
cbicr veryleichenden Phtmaloyie dcr Farhsioffe M 7 *d iUr 
Ftwbtiv V.?ft ^N«iw m wiwUCTbla 

nocouiit of tlio aniiiinl jiiKuicnts, ivitli ft Wbliogrnphy of 
impoi'taiit I'osuai'ohus, sucli ns tlioau of Kiibno, MBcJUuni^ 
Mosoloy, ami Sovby. Soo niso M’KondricJi, TeXyvook 
c</ Phiiaioloiiii (1888); Halliburtcm, PhysioloyiiMl and 
Patholoi/icul CheniisCrif {18!il), For the relation between 
colour and the oxfcariinl ooiuUtionB of life, sec Sompers 
Animul Ztfe (Intor, So. Series, 1881); »ud for tlie import- 
onco of ooloiir in the exterunl life of anlniftls, Puu’toii s 
Ooloura of AniJiiafs (Inter. So. Series, 1890), 

Figott) IliciiAUD, See Paunklk 

Plko {Esox litciits), a well-known fresIi'Wator 
fibh abundant in tho temperate imrts of E'lvopo. 
Asia, and Aiiierica. Tho body is lonfj find covered 
with small oycloid scales ; the don'ftl iin ia ncav the 


tail; the month is lui^e, willi slrung, s]ini'|i tcotli; 
the lips have no barbels; the stomach is without 
the usual pyloric appomlages; the open (pliysosto- 
niatous) nii--blaildcr is simple; tli(3 gill-apeituie is 
very wide. The fjsli is olive-gray above, silvery 
while oil the belly, ami is iiioLLleil Avibli pale spots ; 
ill length it may measiuc from 2 to 4 feet; and it 
may attain a weight of 10 to 20 lb,, or in rnie 
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eases, it is said, nboiib 60. The genus includes 
besides four or five other npecics, notably tiio 
Muskalhoiifc of Ibe North American lakes, a 
‘grand game fish,’ often 0 feet long, in habit a 
dmmlless marauder. Auotlier of sinaller size [Esox 
rctieulalus)\n the common Pickerel of tho eastern 
statas. All three arc valuable foud-fishos. 

The common pike or Jack (Scotch Gedd) is 
said to spawn when tliieo years old, Tho ova are 
iwially laid in Mmch, but tlie pnawiiing is jiro- 
traded. TJicve is great mortality among the 
young, Avhicli take about a week to hatch. Growtli 
IS at first vaiiid. and cun tinucs move sloAvly for years. 
Tho longevity of tho fish is great, hut the records 
of pike Avliich have attained to 250 years arc as 
imaatisfftdory as the evidence for longevity nsnally 
is. Tlici-e is no doubt, liuwover, timt they may 
outlive blioir keepers; and it is also true that they 
somolimos vciitnro ashore, and tliat they soinotiines 
lio in a tor]>u1 slumber in the pools. Ihib tlio most 
characteristic i^nniity of pikes is vnvacity. Feeding 
for tho'iuost part on frogs and small lishesi tlioy are 
often promiiteil by Imnger to bid for higlier game, 
sucli ns ducks, geese, water-hons, and AA'aCcr-vats. 
Thorcttu ilo.'‘cribc.^ the pike us the ‘swiftest, 
coarsest, and most ravenmm of li»hes, wliich 
JoKsolyn calls tho river-wnlf, It is a .soleum, 
stately,_ riuiiiiiant fish, lurking under the .■iluulinv 
of a lily-pad at noon, with still, oircunispoct, 
vorncioH.s oyes; motionless as a jewel set in water, 
or moving slowly along to take up its position; 
darling from time to time at such unlucky fish 
or frog or insect ns comes witliin its range, niicl 
swallowing it at a gulp. Boinetimcs a etripud 
snnke, bound for greener meadows across tho 
slreani, ends its umlulatnry progress in the same 
receptacle.' The I3ony Piko (Lepidostena) is a 
GiuwW., md tlw uauAO is. eAiuobm'aa ayi^iU'id to the 
iimrhie Oar-fisii (Bolone) and to some Amorican 
liei-chcs. See IlONV ITkk, Gar-pike, 

Sco tho fttUoios Akgi,ino niid Pihcic'UIiTURG ; Pcnnoll’a 
^ooib of the Pikc{'4i cd, 1884); and Bickeidyke's Am«- 

Pilcc, award loosely used fur almost any kind 
oE louceor Spcar(cj.v,), whetlier lurger or simdler 
headed, as used by infantry tro»p.s, and now super- 
sciled by the bayonet. The naval boarding-pike is 
a loiico aliuut Dio length of a man, Tim fdiort. 
pike, called half-pike or upontuon, long carried by 
some clasECS of infantry ullicei's in muKt Europonu 
avinies, was a kind of Halbort ( q.v. ) with a Biiialler 
but oniauieiitcd lieod, and was rather an einblom 
of dignity Uiaii ft lighting weapon. Tii 180-1, when 
a French invasion was threatened, pikes wore dis- 
tribiited by govemment through the country ; and 
the secret manufacture of iron pke-heads was one of 
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tl.L- iu.>.st di^ciuioting feaure. of li.e Meal vefora, 
a.riLation in ISVJ mi<i troubles. 

Vlko’si Poalc. n of tlie Koclcy afoim- 

taiiiH, in Colovado, gj, A Tt'k 

covered by Cuiitain li'C. 

Mtunted in 38' 50' N- and Oo 2 \\. long., 
and n.c-s to n lieiglit of M.134 feel 0,i it^siiimi U 
is one of tlie liiglie.st inctcovologieul slations in tlie 
A^.nld; wluie at tlie base, nb Golomdo Si.ringa, 
tl.pic i-* Ji luw-levcl .station. A railway to the toil, 
0 iiiilei N>n« ( li Miles id eiirve.s), with a muxiiiniin 
ynidient of 1 in 4, litui been couKtrnctwl. 

I’lhlstCl* in CltiK‘'ical Aichitecture, a stjiifti'e 
iiillar, >oiiiotiiiies htamhn^'fi'eii.btibnsnally attnclieil 
to 11 wall, from wliieli it itrujocts {Hi, 
4tli, nr ntiicv delluiU' proportion of its 
breadth, tireek pilastois, or aiitM.*, 
were of tlie .same bi'emlth fnuii top 
to bottom, and liad dilliii«iit capitals 
und hoses fioiii tho.se »f the oidcirs 
with which tliey weie lussocintcd. The 
IloiiianH ^'avo them a taper like tho 
(silujiiim, and the same capUnls and 

llHSO'. 

Pllntc. PoNTtrs, the liiili lionian 
111 ocurator »f Juda-a ami Samaiiu, from 
0(j to 3(J A.r». He was jwsrsonall.v cou- 
viiiccd of tbv tunoceiice of Jesim, nml 
liiod to save him, yet nciit him to lie 
(.‘vufilied W ajipea^c the mvlng mob 
uf J ei'usnl'-'iii, wasliliig Ids hands before 
the iieoiile to kIiow that he took no 
rosponsildlity for his death. Ills 
vfipaoity ami eiueitic.s caimed many 
ontliredks, whicli were sternly mi|>- 
incsaed. and at length enliiiiiiated iii 
the murder of a timnberof •Sainaritana 
on Moniic (.loriam, whicli caused such loud com- 
iihiliits that Vitolliim ^ent 1dm to Itomo to oiiswor 
to Ciesnr (3ii A.D.), Unscbiiis tells nsthftb Pilate 
iiuidu away witli liimsclf; otbeis say that he 
WUM banished to Vienna Allobroyiim (riV/ine), 
or holieiuleil under Kero. In the Eiwterii Church 
tlieve is a persistent tradition that lie eventually 
embmoed Cln istiaidty like Ids wife, ami indeed in 
the Ethiopic (dmreh I’lliwu is coiiiiiienioifttcd n.s a 
saint, ins day failiiig on ‘^nne 1‘ilatc is said 
by Justin Miubvr, TcrtulUttii, and Eusebius to have 
forwarded to 'I'ibcriiis for his own jiwtillcation an 
Aociiuiit of tile judjiiiieiit of Jesus, but the Ko-callctl 
Jlcjiort, a.w\.Avis*)friltiic, as w ell as the twolctter^ 
of Pilate toTiherlus, have noclaiintoaiUhenticity. 

Many legends liave clustered round tho siiiistor 
Jigiire of PuiUius Pil.ato. One relates how his bculy 
svus llnng into the Tiber, and caused the river to 
oveillow, and how it wns next thrown into the 
Illioiie near Vieimc, but (aecoidiiig to tho latest 
fomi of the iiiediieviil leijeiid) again caused .so great 
a .storm tliat it was carried to Moiiiit Pilatiis near 
laieoriie, and there sunk securely in tho deep pool 
On its top. But licre again it made storms arise, 
and every year lo this day on Cooit Friday the 
devil lifts him out of iho pool him! sets him on a 
jinlgmerit-seat, whore hu Wflslie.s Ids hands anew. — 
Pilate’s wife, traditionally called Procla or Claudia 
Pioculii, from her solcnm warning to her liiisliaiul 
tigftiiisfc |iiitting Je.sns to death, lins been |■cgftl•(lccl 
os a CInistinii by Urigen, Chry.sostoiii, and Hiln^)^ 
In the Greek Clinrcli she is a sfiiiib, licr day falling 
cm Octobev 27. See E. A. Lipsuis, Dk PUutm- 
Adtn (Kiel, 1871). 

Pllatii.S, Mount (bnt. Mohs PHmIus, ‘the 
hooded peak,’ from its top being fieqiiciitly en- 
velojicil 111 cloud ; the legends connecting Pilate 
(ij.v.) with the place have presnmably gi'own out 
of the altered name), an isolated moiiiitaiii at the 
western end of tlio Lake of Lneonie, rising oppasite 


the liigl. The lower half is clothed with wood 
and meadow, where in summer over 4000 head of 
cattle are paatiired j the iiji^mr portion is a. Jimss 
of hare iiiitl jagged peaks, rising {n the Tomlislimn 
to 6908 feet. Below the summit lies Lake PilaUis 
(see preceding article). On tivo of tlie peaks there 
arc hotels ; ami since 18S0 there lias been a tooth- 
and-rack railway from Aljmnch to the toji, whence 
there is a splendid view of the Bernese Alps. In 
1891 ft steel tower was undertaken, to bo 300 feet 
ui diameter at ita base and S40 feet high, aiul 
pierce any ciivcluphig cloud. 

Pilmi, or PiiJ-XF. n dhsh cuniimm in Turkey, 
Egypt, Syria, and India, consists generuU’i' of 
rice, thoroughly boiled, drained, iiml gently oLirrcd 
with blitter, pepper, and Unely-choppod onions. 
P'ur the tables of the wcaltliy. fowls, lamb, mutton, 
.slireds of ham or bacon, variously cooked, but 
always nuicli boiled or roasted, arc placed on the 
top of the rice, and Hcrvcd up wiLli it. 

Pilclisil'd ((Jlupcii pUchanhts, or Alosit sur- 
(Una], an important lisli of the family CTupchlu', 
The pilchard lo nearly Grpial in siitu to the liei'j'ing, 
but rftthor thicker, and tho lines of tlie back and 
belly are slraighter; the scales aio also larger and 
fewer; and the dorsal fm is vatlior further forward, 
Tho mouth is small, and in the adult iisli destitute 
of tcoth; the umlev-jaM' bs longer tlian tlie upper. 
Theupporpartof the body is bluisli green, tho bides 
and belly silvery wliitc, tho clieeks and gill-oovevs 
tingetl with goUlou yellow, and mavlied with radiat¬ 
ing stvlii;, the dorsal lin ami tail dusky. T'he pH- 
chaid is an inhabitant of nioio sinitiieni seas than 
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tlio herring. In British seas it is alnnulivub off the 
coasts of Devon and Cornwall, and the south and 
H«mth-wc.st cousts of Ireland ; towards the oast und 
of the EngliHli Cluumel it becomes scarce, and od 
tlie iMoro northern coasts of tho Brilisli Isle.s it 
is only taken occasionally in small mimhors. It 
c.xteiiil.H in abundance tlironglioul tlie Bay of Biscay, 
along the west coast of Portugal, ami the rIioioh of 
the alediterranean; its southern limit Is Madeira. 
In France this lisli known as lu sdniine. It is 
true pliat tlie sardines in oil imported into Great 
Biitahi are smaller than the majority of English 
pilchiuda, but they are of Uio saine species. Tho 
English pilcliftisl IS usually about 10 inches long. 
The Froiirh snrdiac in said by Moreau Lo be from 
12 to 20 cm. ill lengtli—i.o. 5 to 8 inches—somo- 
times i-crtcliiiig^ _26 cm. or 10 inches, 'I'lm fisli iiserl 
for pre.serving in France are eortainly young and 
nob full grown. Pilolnvrds are now ])ropanid in 
oil in _ the .smiic way as French simlines, at 
Movagissey iu Cornwall, and have an u.xtensivc 
sale; .so are Sprats (q.v.) at Deal. Tim fmli 
are captured both by urift-nelH and seines; tlie 
former method is pm-sned along the south coAkL of 
Devon and Cornwall, while the jiriimipal seat of 
the soine-iishery is St Ives. T'lie drift-net lisliing 
begins in Ani^nst and eoiitiimcs with lluotuations 
until the following April, the largest number 
being landed^ in Novomber, December, and Janu¬ 
ary. The drift-nets are each 120 yards in length, 
and ft Heel consists of twelve to fifteen, fastened 
together, oiid extoncliiig to nearly a mile. They 
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avo 6 fatliou^s ui aiul tUo inc»tiea ave naually 

tlui'tj'-six to liliirty-oifrlit to Uicyaid. The mesh of 
the nets used on tlic French corust is miicli smaller, 
not oxceecUni' of aii inch squai-G. The suMtllcat 
seines naeil at St Ives are 160 fathoms long, with a 
depth of 8 fjtblioms at tlie centre, and 6 fathoms 
at the wingH ; the meshes are jblis of an inch 
square. In the seine tlic lisli are not meshed: if 
they woi’o tlicy would cause the not to sink. There 
are only six ‘ .stations * or places fit for hauling the 
seine at St Ives, and over two liiindred seines. The 
nets are therefore divided into groHp.s, and each net 
lias to a^^'ait its turn at tiic statnm to which it 
heloiigs. TIiq regulations of the fishery are con- 
tamed in the Sea-flslierieii Act, 1808, 31 and 32 VicL 
ehiip. 45, sect. 68. Tho scjnediBhciy ie carried on 
principally between An§:nst and Christmas. Alost 
of the pilchards landed in Devon an«l Cornwall are 
salted for the Slcditeimneaii market, especially 
Italy. Tliey were formerly cnveii dry, the lisli 
being piled in. Iieup.switli salt on a lloor, and the 
brine and oil draining away hoia them coiiKtantly. 
Afterrcmainiijg tints ahnnba month the rmli were 
sifted from the .salt, washed, packed in hands, and 
subjected to pressure which forced more oil from 
them. Ilnfc at [iresonb tho salting is carriwl o«t in 
walerbighb vats, so that the bnim formed visas 
over tho iish, and they aro kept steeped in the 
lic|nit\ for several ^Yceka or montlw. Tl»ey arc 
tlioii washed, packed, and pressed as before, tho oil 
lioing cullootod and sold principally for the uso of 
Icabliev-dvosaevft. This web pvoce.ss produces mx\cU 
cleauer and brigliter-looUing fish blian the old drj’ 

B js. Twelve tliousaiid to llftceii thousand hogs- 
of these cured pilcliaicla aro aimually ex- 
lovtoil to the HoditoiTaiicaii, each hogshead con- 
ainliig from 2500 to .8000 fish, and weighing 470 Ih, 
gross. A largo mtmher of piloliaids are also usc<l as 
uait for longdliic and liaiui Uno fishing, nud agood 
many are caloti fresh locally or iii distant markots. 

Unlikti hon ings, the pilchards M'hich are captured 
are not in breciiuig coiiditiuii, hub aro fat, with 
small roproductivd organs. Ta faot llio habits of 
tlio pilchard avo the dii-cot converse of those of the 
lienlng. The pilchard is found feeding near sliore 
in moro or less ahundanoo for nino months of tho 
year, but in June, July, and August, when os a 
rule none are being caught near shove, spawning 
pilclinvds aro fouiul at some dislauco, 10 to 50 miles 
or moro, from the land. At this souson a fow are 
occasionally taken in nmekorol nets, in wliicli the 
largc.st ones arc meslicd in couscqnenco of llioir 
swollen condition. Tiio ova, unlike tliaso of the 
herring, aro quite transparent, and buoyant, like 
those of tlie cod and mackerel; thoy pass through 
tlioir dovelopincnt while suspended soparntclv lu 
the sea-water. Like the herring, the pilclianl 
feeds upon minute cru.stncca and otlior niiiinals, 
some nclult, some larval, which swarm in tho sen. 

The pvijicipal foreign lisho'ics are at Concoraeau 
and other places in tho Day of Biscay, tlic iiinnth 
of tlie Tagus in PortiiLml, and Marseilles, Nice. I 
and other ports in tlie Mmlitervaueau. In Scotlauti I 
the pilchard is known as Lho Gijpsy Ilcrrimj, Gurvie 
Uctrhig (the sprat being Gurvie), or Cj'm Ilerring. I 
Vlleoinayo. a river of South America, which I 
tftko.s its rise in two binnclies in the Bolivian 
Andes, in Lho department of Potosi, flows in a veiy 
wimUug course south-east through the Gran Chaco, 
separating Paraguay aiul Argentina, ami finally 
'oina the Kio Paraguay a little bolovv Asuncion, 
U leuglli is said to be 1700 miles, but this is more 
guess-work, ns no one yet has explored its entire 
course, and what is known of it is too tortuous for a 
basis on which Lo esbiiimte the whole. The volume 
of water brought down ia coinpnrativoly ineignifi-; 
ennt, nnjcli being sjient in Ingnncs on ils way;j 
at the mouth there is scarcely any porcopriblo cur- i 


rant, a\Kl the biccuith is not 00 yards, wliile witlriiv 
the first 200 miles it narrows more tlian once to less 
than 20 yards, nnd iimreover divides into branches, 
atuQug sMiiLC of which explorcvs, like* Gaplaiu Page, 
have lost their waj'. There have heen imiiij’ 
attempts, all fruitless, made to open tlic river 
ronto liotweeu Arj-entiiia and Bolivia; since 1556 
a score of e.xpe<litioiis have lieen .sent out, and 
many of the explorers have perished. • Some have 
obtained fl-feot soundings for 256 miles from the 
mouth, but then came rapids, where the liver was 
not more than 2 feet deep ; the upper .stream, too, 
is rendered iiupossahle by mniieroiis rapids, niui 
long canals would be rcrpiired to open tlie river to 
navigation. In its upper cour-sc iLs .'iiiiid.s are auri' 
fcroiis and the banks fertile; losvcvilowii the valley 
ia swampy. The liver’s water is rendered like 
brine by the gi-eat salt lakes of the (Jlmco—in 
which part the river is buried for Imiidreds of 
leagues in a great forest of faii pahiis, 

PIIC.S are usually' .squared logs of U’ood used in 
euginecring operations, sucli as dams, hridgea, and 
ronda (see CoFKlinDAM, I'cc.) They are sharpened 
at the point, and, if ncce-ssary, protected with iron 
(loiuts, to enable them to cut through the .strata 
they encounter os they are dvivon into tlic ground. 
Piles are also used for porinancnt works, whan 
they aro driven tliroiigh loose soil till thoy reach a 
lirin bottom, and thus form a fniuulation on wliich 
Imildiiigs, roods, A’c. may bo placed. Cast-iron is 
also used for piles, wliicb arc cast hollow. Common 
piles arc driven in by machines called pih-clyivcrs, 
III these a heavy weiglit(or monkey) is raised to 
a considerable height between two guides, and then 
let fall on the head of the pile. The a])piicatioii of 
steam to these drivois iias made them very power- 
fill engines—Nasmi th’s steam-hammer Irciiig n 
woil-known instance. Bee al.^o LaivE-hwelltsus, 

Pilcs» or H/TviMuHniioiDS, arc small tuinours 
situated either within or on the verge of tlie anus. 
Tlio first stop in their develn])mont is the dilata¬ 
tion of one or more veins in this region. They 
consist of folds of skin or inucons mcnibranc. wibli 
tho subjacent.tissues in an inllamcd, iiiiiltratcd, or 
pcniiancntly thickened condition, and usually con¬ 
tain enlarged veins, though the.so sometimes hocoine 
obliteratc<]. There mo several varieties of these 
tinuoiim. Somotimes the pile i» mainly composed 
of a little knot of varicose veins ; iu this case it is 
readily einptleil by pressure of the Iluid blood con- 
tuineil ill xt, which, liowever, returns when tho 
ivessurc is removed. Somctiinc.s tho blood coagu- 
ates, either in a dilated vein, or, if this has givon 
Way, around it, forming a solid tumour surrounded 
by tissues thickened in consequence of iiillamma- 
tioii; or the tumour may consiat of a iviuil of oiec- 
tile tissue formed by an'abiiornial condition of the 
vessuls of the imicous membrane j this variety is 
especially liable to bleed. These tuinomit are 
divided into bieeiling and blind piles, according ns 
they arc or are not accompanied with hminurrhage; 
anil into fiitcriial ami exfcnicii piles, aecording as 
they aro within or without the spliincter imisctc of 
the aims. 

Tlic following avc the genevtti symptoms of tliis 
a/Tection. Tho patient, alter having o-xpoiieJiced 
for a varying time a feeling of lieat, fullness, and 
dull pain about tho lower part of tho bowel, becomes 
consoious of a .sensation ns if there wore a foreign 
body ill tho anus, and on examination after an 
evnoiiatioji discovers a small tumour, usually about 
the nisc of a grape, wliicli cithor remains outside 
or is retracted, according ns it originated without 
or within the spliincter. Tliis tumour gradually 
incrooses, and others form around it, until a mass 
at length results as large os a pigeon’s egg, or 
larger. In its onlinavy tndolani state tlie tuinoiir 
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.. . 1 -* ^...1 comparatively 

lias little scnsilulity, jj. jg i„fiamcd (from 

little annoyance • *“’*' . . ...tcj^jimsele, or from any 
ftlrangnlation li\; tlie ‘‘1> |, tonilcv to the touch, 

other cancel it find stingiiiRKcnsatioiis, 

and IS the ficat of « tije bowels (tuid fame- 

rendering the e^ aciiat oil 0 ^ piunful. In 

tiincsoftlicjilaildLS aMm 

women nil ^'1 .voinl'. "'itli iiiucoua dis- 

l,ack, ’'■'■’tall'''' ^ ,,o,,iftloH3 ayinptoniR. In 
eliavge, and inan> neither stand nor sit 

pevevc cases the relief in the Korwontal 

with comfort, and onh I>i > j i,„portaiib 

portion. In , n>rat to be noticeil. Sh 

sviuptoiu, ’ jjc so profuse or so often 

liii'iiiorrliage, M-lneli life 

rciieated as to threaten i h wMcIi 

l-ile., ..my fMidi im l,.x..- 
canHO tiongestioii 111 t ^1 prcgiinncy, mul 
nons and sedentao liahit ^ 

such o I c hier 

vptnrn of blood fnmi . n.^ 


tory. ‘n* , 'i;;, 3 en constipation Uprol'). 

cause mlea. JUit of ^ producing 

ably the nos iiFdenW ^ ficcunmlatea 


ably the .V.^ure of the accnniulated 

»«!. teces oc®ioi. .Im-irg 

tiieir evacuation, exL«‘«‘e»t to relieve 

Tn the ticalusont of 1 lower W'cl by one or 
tlio congested ®ta o f mnernosia. and a coolinc 


m of , ii^c of cream of tartm-, 

feetion of to a. hali a if token in the wid.llo 
aiul lalfaniin ^ go«tly about liedtimo. 

Sn tliricG Jallv ivlcli iwU-ontago, or a scruple of 
tlven tiiucc 1 j mhen at bedtime tn the 
common m eh “^y ° Preparations of witch. 

Imnn.rit tho^^n^ foriua of local Ircatiiient must 

c„i,i ,v„«r boti, taf... ” „,;'2 'S „ £l 

any one u'lio HtilTei-s from 1''*^ 5 t*'® ftl>pl<cat'>on 

of gall ointmont or of other UHtnngeiits; ni.d(4) 
tlie injection of astringent lotions, ns. for mstauce. 
of sulilhate of iron, in the pronortum of a groin F 
an ounce of water, iVhcn tlie ju es arc inllamal, 
loechcH to the anus (but not applied d rectl.v to the 
tiiinoin-s) arc soinelimes lequiied, h”l'.f'hc inflam¬ 
mation generally suhsides »n«lcr the mfhiencc of 
rest in the liorizoutal poHition, fomentations poul¬ 
tices. and low diet, In so' eie and prolonged eases 
oiieritivo interference beenmes necessary’. For 
external piles veinoval with sciasois is usually 
einployeil. In ccitiiin forms of iij einal piles the 
application of caustics, esiremally nitric acid, Eoine- 
times sutllccs. mm their removal w required it 
limy ho ellectcd either by ligature or bj- canteriRa- 

“ The treatment of the litciuovrhage that frequently 
accompanies piles lequiics a few words. If tbo 
hleediiiK is moderate in and lioii continued 

for pome time wilhnut iiHhicmg weakiMsss or any 
other bad svniptoni, it is mt expedient to interfere 
with it. \Mien, liowever, it olmmialy requirea 
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cbecking, the eliect of cold water iujectoil into the 
rectum, os already rccommeiulccl, slinnld be tried, 
and, ill cose of its failing, astringent injoction.s 
should be boil recourse to. At tlie same time tlio 
patient should remain in the horizontal position, 
and take the metlicincs usually prcKcribed for 
internal hremorrbnge, amongst wliich may be espe¬ 
cially nientioiicd witch-hazel, iiil of turpentine, in 
doses of twenty drops three or four times a day, or 
ergot of lye m divided doses to tlic extent of a 
drachm daily. In rare cases it is neco.ssary to tic 
a veascl, or to touch it with a red-hot wire (thvongh 
tlio siicculnm), or to ping the anne. 

rileiis (Tm.t., ‘a Imt’), the upper e.xpanded 
(lortion of many Fungi {q.v.). 

PJlcworf. See Kaxunculus. 

Pilgrim (Itnl. Lat. ^)freffn>iiis, ‘a 

visitor of foreign lauds'), A pilgrim is one wlio 
visits, with roligions intent, some )i)nrc reputed to 
iiossc.ss c.'mceinl iioliiie.ss. The early ChristiaTis, 
tike the Jews and the pagan fJciitiles, vegavdod 
certain |daccR with special religious interest; above 
all, the Holy Laud, and iiarticnlarly the scenes of 
the Pa.Msioii of onv Lord at Jenisalem. )St Jeroipe 
refera the practice of visiting Jernsalcm to the dis¬ 
covery of ihe Holy Cross by St Helena, He him¬ 
self was a zealous jdlgrim; and throughout the 
■Wli, 5th. and fitli centuvic.s pllgHma JmhiUially 
umicrtook the long nml perilous journey to the 
Holy Laud from almost every part of the West. 
Other sacred places, too, were hold to be fit objects 
of llic same visits of religious veneration. The 
tombs of tiic ajmstles Fetor and Paul, and of tlio 
martyi-s In the catacombs ot Rome, arc so described 
hy St Jerome. St Rnsil speaks in tiio same lovma 
«? the tomb of tlie Forty Martyrs j and the historian 
Theodorct tells of not only visiting sueli sancbunrioH, 
but of banging up therein, os olrerings, gold ami 
silver ornaments, ami even models of liaiuls, feet, 
eyes, I'src., in comniomoration of the cures of dis¬ 
eases Hiiperiiaturally ohtninod as thefniil of these 
pious visits. 'J'ho Pilgrimage, liowovor, pro- 
cmincntly so called, was that of the Holy Land; 
ami, even after Jerusalem liad been occupied by the 
Saracens, the liberty of pilgrimage, on payment of 
a tax, was formally scenrea by treaty j ami il was 
from the ncccaiity of protecting nilgnma from out¬ 
rage that the well-unown Military Orders bad 
their origin. Tlio Crusades may be regarded ns a 
pilgrimage on a great, seiilo j the direct object being 
to scenre for tbe Latin Cliristians inmmmty of pil- 
griiimge. On tbe otlier hand, tlio final abandon- 
inenb of the Crnsadcs led to a great extension of 
wlml may lie called domestic pilgrinmgo, and drew 
into rcHgiona notice and vcnoratioii many shrines 
in Europe, which, after tlic lapse of time, bccamo 
celebratetl places of pions resort. The chief places 
of pilgriiiingc in tlio West were, in Italy—Rome, 
Loretto (q.v.), As-sisij in Spain—Compostelia, 
Gundahipc, Montserrat} in Franco—Fonvvitres at 
Lyons (q.v.), St Denis j in Germany—Maria Zell, 
Cologne, T^vee; in Switzerland—Einsiedcln; in 
England—Walsinglinm, Canterbury, and many 
otliGt's of minor noLu; in Scotland, AVldLlioni, 
AVIutekirk (near North Berwick), Loretto {near 
Musselliurgh), Scone, Dundee, Paisley, and Mel- 


ixiso; in Ireland, Lmigh Derg (q.v.), and many 

1 daces connected with the life or doatli of tlie early 
riah saints. The pilgrim commonly bound liiinself 
only by a tempovavy vow (dilforing in this from the 
lialnior), which terminated witli the actual visit to 
the place of pilgrimage, or at least with the return 
homej and by wliich lie was bound for the time to 
ohasbity ami to certain other ascetic observances, 
Tlio co.stume consisted of a black or gray gabardine, 
girt with a cinotmc, from wliich a shell and scrip 
were suepondeil, a broad bat, ornamented witli 
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scallop-shells, and a long stall’. Many almscs muse 
ouL of those pilgriinage.'', the iiopiilav iiotiont; regaitl- 
iiig wliioh may ho gatliored—nlthotigh, uiuhably, 
with a dash of cariciibiive—fvoii) Chaucers 
burij Talas, and froiii Emsimis’ accoinib of (he 
pilgi'image to Wal-dughain {X'atijrinaUo rcligionis 
ciyo). Pilgi'iiiingos have gone niucli into disuse in 
France aiiioo the Revolution. In late years, how¬ 
ever, pilgrims have resorted in large nninhers, nob 
only to tlio ancient sanetnarics of Fonvvlferes, Pay, 
tSre,, hub also to La Kalettc, Pmay-le-Mouial, niiil 
siricG 1858 to Lourdes. Tliero were special x>ilgi'im- 
flgos hy Englisli Catliollcs to Pontiguy <1874), Iloly 
Islainl (1887), and Iona (1888). Kiioelc (q.v.) has 
become since 1880 a resurb of Irish Cabholies. 
Positivists also visit the places connected with 
the lives of selected great men. Benares is one of 
biio gi eat places of niTgi image for Hinilus ; ami tlio 
ilajr to Jlcceft is tlie goal of every true Maslein’s 
amhuion, See Jusseraiul’a English ]Vuiifu>'i>ig 
Life lU t/ie Miildlt Agca (Eng. tvans. 1888). 

Piltfrhlingc of Orjicc, the name given to a 
rising of tlie nival population in the counties of 
Llncolnshiro and Yoikshira in the end of 1536. 
When the Goniniissioners charged with the suppres¬ 
sion of the minor inonastevies arrived in Lincoln- | 
shiro, rcpoi'ts were spread abroad among tlio people i 
tliub all tho clinrcli jewels and 2 >Inle were to In), 
taken away, that most of tho clmvches wove to lie ' 
pulled down, that now taxes were to he levied, and 
that the rights of bho commons were in other ways 
to lie voxatiously iutorfered with. The rising began 
ftt I/nrbh on Ist Ootobov ■, 20,000 men hoou gathered 
ab Lincoln, under the loadorsliip of Dr luacUcrol, 
Abliub of llarllngs, a shocmaktir named Melton, 
hotter known as Captain Cobbler, and some of the 
dispoasosticd monies and genbi-y. Hub the approach 
nf the Duke of Snll'olkfrum the south, and apro- 
claniation liy tho Earl of >Shrow 8 bMr 3 % who was 
(lrar\’ing near from tho west, slating that what luul 
been lUmo wan with the consenb of parlianicnt, and 
inomifiing a free pardon to the rebels, caused them 
to (liahaiul and go away liomo (October 13). In 
the meantimo a similar rising for precisely similar 
oansos had taken place In Yorksinro; it began on 
Olli OcCoburiii liieEasL Riding, tlio chief leader hi 
tho iiiovoment being a lawyer named Robert Aske. 
Tliovobols, 40,000 in luimhoi', took York and Ronto- 
fiact, eaiiLuriiig in this last town I^ord Darcy and 
tho Archbishop of York (nob unwilling to be cap¬ 
tured). Tho king sent against them the Earl of 
Hlirowslmry and tiie Duke of Norfolk, and on tho 
leading of a similar proclamation to that in Lin- 
colnsliivG they disnersed to their homex. In the 
following year Asko, Sir lloljcrb Conbtftblo (wlio 
had been associated with jNska in tho Icmlemhip), 
Lord Hussey (Hiispocted of cmnidiciby in the Lin- 
cohishire movement), Maclsevel, and othora, about 
twenly in alJ, wevo executed. .Sea Gainlnor’a Pre¬ 
face to Calcniho' of State Papers, Foreign and 
Domestic: Tloiry VIII., vol. xL (1888). 

lMlg:riiii FatUcr.S, the lirst English colony 
whicirscttled in Slassnchnsetta (q.v.). Tho cniii- 
pany, mimliering one hundred men, women, and 
chihlren, set xail from I’lymouthin tho Mai^oivcr 
on 6Lh Soptemlier 1620, bound for the banks of tlie 
Iliulson ; lint after a long and stormv voyage they 
were (bivoii to the' bleak and tlesofate shore-s of 
Cape Cod, and finally laiiduil on -Sl-st December. 
Their SGfcbioment they called iMynmnth; andtKeve 
ft noble mouvimcnt litis been erected to their 
memoiy. See chap. ill. of 'DovaieWa Pilgrims and 
ike Anglican Church (1887), and works there citeil; 
also Guodwin’.s Pilgrim llepullie (Boston, 1886), 

Pilibllit) a town in the North-west Provinces 
of India, 30 miles NE, of Bareilly by rail. Pop. 
29,721. 


1‘illar, a detached support like a culniim ; but 
its (section may bo of any sliapo, wlioieas tlie cohimn 
is always ruund. Pilfnis iiavo been used in all 
styles of arcliitcctiii'c, and their forms and orna¬ 
ments arc usually amongst the most cliaractciistic 
features of the style. Tho Greek and Homan 
Pinal'S (or columns) arc tlie distinguishing element^ 
in the various oi-dere. In tlothic avchitecturo, also, 
tho iiillars or picr.s are of din'event furms at the 
various c|ioclis of lliat stylo. In tlio N’onitan pciiod 
we liavc iilaiii iinu>sivc pillars, square, oirciilar, anil 
octagonal, frequently' oriianicnted witli zigzag onia- 
inents, spiral JiamlH, &c, on the sm-fnee (llg. 1). 
Aa vaulting progre.«se(1, tlie sysletn of bieakinff 
the plain surmco of the I'ier, niul giving to eacu 
portion o-f tlie vanUing a seimrote little column or 
shaft to support it, was 
introduced. Tiik was 
(lone citlicr by' attnebing 
shafts to the ]>illai'.-<, or 
by cutting nm»k« in the 
pillars ant) setting little 
shafts in them, tlius: 

«. b, fig. 2. In the Early 
Voiuled style a plain civ- 
cuhar or octagonal pillar, 
with a number of small 
shafts attached around it, 
is a favourite arrange¬ 
ment, thus: c, (/, Hg. 

2. In this stylo the 
attached .shafts are very 
fremicutly banded to the 
main pillar at dillerent 
liciglits, and they are 
somotimea made nf a 
liner matenal, siicli ns 
Purbeck marble. In the 
Deeomted style tiio 
pillar is of a loxoiigre 
Wm, and not so much 
ornamented with do- 
taclied sliafts ns with 
mouldings; plain, <jireii- 
Inr, or octagonal jiillare, however, are used in this, 
as hi all the slyloB, The nionklinf's and ehafts 



llg, 1. 

Norman Chiaturcd PiIIat, 



Fig. 2. 


ave usually (illetcd ; and some of the moiiliHiigs run 
up into the ai-cli without any cap. In Perpen¬ 
dicular the saaio idea ia furtlicr cavriccl out; tlie 
luouliVinga become thiunov, and are move fvo- 
gneutly r'nn up into the aieli without caps. See 

PliAMDOVAKT. 

Pillor-saliitSf an English vendoring of the 
Greek' stgliUii, tlio name of a cla&s of liermit- 
nacotics, ^licfly Syrian, who crucified tlio flesh by 
living on the suiiimit of pillars in the open air. 
The most iioteil was Simoon called Stylites (q.v.). 



jgQ PILLAU 

“piliaii^ ft I'riissiftn town and of tlio 

tl.iid iS «n ft Hl>iL of Imid at enlnunie of tlio 
FniclL&s Hatt’, 30 hiden v:. of Konigsbera bj' rail- 
1 * 01 ). 3434 . 

iMlIiiltZ. lliL oi-lintuyai'"""®*'*® 

TON ftl lalnUv of Saxony, iii ft lieaiUifnl sitnalion tm 
tlie Elbe, Smiles SE- of rjieaden. -fl*®, 
Lidjiaro.=. tliree iimin «*■ «nablea, aikl w 

mirniuiided vith beautiful park-s mut Ka^ 
Here, iii Aii«iist 1701, tlio Dec aralion of } ilbnU 
>va.-^ fiainfld, ftcconliny to whicli Axistiia iiml 
^•n^-^ia ftjrr^ed to ttiko conimon action on belialf 
of tliu royal family of France ngamsl tlic lle- 

Pilloi'y, an engine for the imblic iMinirfhmonl 
uf criminals, dimmed in llntaut mnee 18Ji, Init 
previous to tl.at time commonly enipluymd, iw- it 
IlIso wjus in I'Vance mid (.'ei iiwny. H e«nsi.sted of a 
Htoub plank tixt'd like ft 3i},mlwftnl on tlie top o» 
a iiolG, the pole liQiiiK supported on ft wooden 
nlutform elevated ahove the Kvonnd. Above, and 
Piu-allu! to this pUiik, anotiiev of like dimensions 
Iva.-. placed in a similar position witli respect 
to tho pole, and li.xod to the foviner by ft lnn«e, 
IjeiiiK t!in.9 ciiiiftblo of boin;? moved upwards (lOin 
it, or closed uimii it, when neccssAry. A loige 
circular liole was eiit, with its ceiitro m the line oI 
iunction of tlio two planks, wid two coiTCspoadintf 

T t « _^11^.. .2..^ .t.AsiA Anrt i*nMi Aide 


to ho placed in the pilloiT ho was made to niount | 
Cllid stand uiioii the platfono j the upper oP tlio 
two hinged pmnks wa.s raised to allow tfw ciiljivits 
iicck ami wiists to lie Inscrteil in tliew ju-oper 
ni'ooves, and thmi brongUt down into its place, 
ftiid fivstoned by a padlock, or in some other iv'fty. 
The pillory fluciiis to have existed i» England before 
tliu Coiitiiiest, in the f<irm of the alretch-nerk (an 
iiiiatrinncriC by u'lucli tJienei'k only w/is cotiiinoiiK 
ftml svas oijginallv iiitcinlcd, accm-ding to the 
‘Statute of the Pilky’fnl Hen. III. cha|i. C), for 
nersmis guilty nf fmcslnlliiig and regruting, UMing 
ilcceUfurweiglits mid moasui-es, perjury, tVc. Its 
iwu WHS exclnsively cnnliiiod to tliis clavs of 
eft'emlers till IflST, when le^tl•^ctiolls were i»iitupon 
the nro.ss, and all who priiilod hooks without ft 
license were put in tlio ]nflory. From tliiH tlmo it 
became the favourite inode of piiniisliing lilioUci'S 
ftgrtinst the goveniiiient, and many cniinoiit jiicii 
were ncconlinglv from this time idlloricd. nmong 
them Leighton,‘Lilhuiii and Warliui the printei's, 

' rrniiie, 3;r Jkstwick, and Haniel Ilefoe. Tliase 
NHli'orur., ivei e pnpiilftv fftvoiiiiterf, and llie encourage- 
niciit, upiiliiiise, and synipatliy of tlio crowd ftioiiml 
coiiveitetl the intended piiniHliiueut into ft triumph j 
but such men as Titus Oftte.s, and the cla^s of 
otleiKlGr.s iiicliuling puriiirer,,, RwimllevH, jioly- 
gftiiiist.s, &c., who were ohjoets of impiilar hatred 
ami disgust, ivcre pelted wU!i rotten eggs, giivlMige, 
iinid, .siiiiietinie.s even with more daiigeiims inb'siies. 
Ill 1797 the prcaclier Tlimium Evans was pilloried 
for .•ringing a seditioim Welnli snng; ko too, in 
May lSl’2 was Eaton, the publisher of I’nine’s yl//c 
of Ji'eufon; and in 1814 the ccicbrnted nftvul hero 
Loni Coeliriine, afteruurds Erirl of Dimilonalil, was 
seiilQiicei! to .stand an hour in tlie pillory, but 
in tlie latter co-so tlie goveniiiient did not dare 
to carry the .sentence into cH'cch, T’lie piiiiishiiieiit 
\nts ftholislied for all oli'ence.s save perjury in 1815 ; 
and the perjurer Peter Jiiuies llo.ssv was the bust 
to Hiand in the London pillory, in the Old Eailey, 
for one hour, on 2'2d June 1830. In France fcbo 
pilloiy wius anciently called pilon (a word of 
unknown origin), and in recent tinie.H crtr^rtu, 
from the iron collar by wliicb the cilniinArf nock 
Wfts ftttaciicd to the post; and even no lato na 1840 


PILOCARPINE 

ft wouiau who liad poisoned lior Inishaiul was at 
least sentenced to the pilloiy at lulle as part of 
her puiiislimcnt. , 

See Douco’s lUuaintlionn of Shakespeare, (Ti|IHtli s 
Cla-onicUs of Naujatc, Amlrowa’ rumshrmxts m me , 
aden Slimes, nnd Jewitfc in tho Hcliijuarp for ApiU i 
Sec also Jouos, Cano, and aTooKs. ^ 

IMlLs are the most generally coiivenienl and ^ 
popular of all forms of ineclicine. They are foi'iiieu I 
from iiiftsses of a consistence sniiicient to pvcsoi'io | 
the globular shajic, and yel not so liavd us to be 
of too diflicult snliition in tlie stoiimdi and inteij- 
tiiics. This form i» especially .suitable for (1) an 
I'cnicdjes which operate in small doses, ns metallic 
nalts; (2) tliose which are designed to act slowly 
and giailnally, a.s eortain alteratives; (3) those 
which are too readily soluble when exliilnted in 
otiior forms; (4) suWtaiice.s wlio.se opevalimi it ib 
desirable to retard until they Jiave veaelied tlie 
lower iiiteslinea, as in certain pills for liabitual 
costivencss; (5) bodies whose speeilic gravitios are 
two iiicoiisklerablc to allow their suspon.sion in 
nnneoim voliicic-s: and (0) fetid biibstanccs : while 
U is unsuitable for (1) medicines wJijcli reijune 
t<i be given in lavgc doses; (2) delltpicsceiib 
salts; (3) Iinid or seini-llnid siihstancoH, mioh 
Its oils, balemiis, &c., wbicli vccinivo ft leiy large 
proiMulion of smno dry jioivdor to vemlor them 
suilicicntly teiiaciens to form into a nmss} (4) 
siihseftiices so insoluble that wlioii oxhihiied in 
solid form they p^s tlirough tho hilcKtinal canal 
imaltored, ns extract of logwood. Many snb. 
stances, Mich us vogetablo extracW, may bo at 
oiicc foriiicd into pills witboiit any addition { IniL 
most anbatiiiices require the aiUlition of a matonal 
termed on e.veijdent for comerting it intya 1 * 111 - 
mass. The excipients in inofit comnion tiHO ftvo 
bread-crumbs*, hard soap, oxtiacfc of Jiijiiorieo, nmcl- 
Inge, symp, treacle, honey, castor-oil, and coiihlm'VC 
of roses*. From the projievty of preserving jnlls for 
0 long time ill a pv*>p*3r]y boft filalo Llic most vivlii- 
ahlo e.\ci|)ieiil i-s tho coiisorve of rod roses; and, 
iicrliait-**, next to it irouclo is the most vahmhlo 
cxeipiciil, ns it dees not iiiulcrgo any cliangu by 
time, butmaintniiis a proper consistence, and ]'re. 
nerves (he properties of vegetable powders nniin- 
pnirtHl for yearn.' It is common to place pills in 
poinc line powder to prevent tboin fioin atUioring 
ft) cncli other, and to conceal their Irwte. For this 


pur pose liquorice [lo^vdei'i wlient-llonV) Htuven, 
magnesia arc genuiully used in Britain, ami lyco- 
pocliuiii on the (Joiitiiicnt Pills retain tlioii mois¬ 
ture and activity far longer in sinall bottles tiinn 
ill the onliiiarv iHistoboni'd lioxe.s. Tlio onlinaiy 
weight of ft pill IS five grains; if it iniicli exceeds 
tliat woi^it it is too bulky to .swallow convoinoiitly 
if consisting of vegetable matter. It is very coiu- 
iiion to meet with patients wlio o.xpresa llicir in¬ 
ability to take tills nivjn of niedleino. If, howevor, 
tliev practLso ivitli a .small globular mass tuM’ards 
winch they feel no lepngnaiice, as a pellet of bread 
Of a cui'fniit, placing it on the back of the longno 
and gulping it down with water, tliey will soon get 
over the dimeulty. 

I To fiiawy (Mwpio the taste of piDs i.s a groat doLcr- 
rent, and various methods of eoaliim Llio pills are 
resorted to for their henclib. Fonncily coating with 
gold or silver leaf or with a little tohi rosin dia- 
Rolved ill ehloroforni were the only inothods; but 
more i-eccntly gelatinc-ouatcd, sugar-coated, and 
pearl-coated pills have heoii prepared in vn.st quan¬ 
tities find liave becoino very nopiilar. Tliovo is, 
however, always a ri.sk of tlie deLoriorafion of 
fiueli pills, owing to the lengtli of time wliich they 
maybe kept lieWc being sold. See also Quacic 
Uehic’inks. 

Piloofirpinc. See jAiioiiA^im. 
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l*ilot is a peisoii specially tlepiitetl to take 
chargo of a sliip wliile passing tlii'o\igi) a poi'licular 
soil, leacli, or (langeroiis channel, or /roni or into 
a porb. Pilots are of three classes—(1) those 
licensed to act in districts where the pilotage is 
compulsory • (2) those liccnaetl to act wlioris tho 

S ilotage is nob compulsory i (3) unlieensetl pilots. 

I'itish pilots are licensed by the Trinity llatiscs 
of London, Hull, NewcasLlc-on-Tyne, and Leith, 
and hy Pilotage Coininis.sioncrs in other jrorLs. 
The iJiibiah pilotage laws were consolidateil hy 
G Geo, IV, cnap, 125 and in 1853, but extensive 
changes were made hy the Merchant Shipping Act 
of 1855, part and minor changes in 1882, 1872, 
I87‘i, and 1880. Hy the lost of these acts the 
monopoly of emiiloymont claimed by licenseil pilots 
lias been sbreiigblieneil, Tlie .scale of pilotAgo fees 
paid by the sliip dcpciul.s upon Cite distance piloted 
and the ship’s draught of water. The fees earned 
are sometimes retained hy blip, pilot earning tliein, 
less deductions for collection, siipernnmiation, sick, 
nr widows’ funds, anti .sometimes they am thrown 
into a joint stock. 

In ttiQ United States the seveval states make 
their own jiilobago laws, which generally pro^’idc 
for tlie apiioiutmcnt of commissionera with power 
to inako all needful rules and regulations. 

A Hiitish pllot-lgoat must have conspicuously 
puiiUod unon it its munhor, owner’s nnino, mnl the 
port to wiiich it belongs, and must show a largo 
ring of two hoi'ijfontal sCrines, the upper white and 
the lower red. Afc night a riilofc-vescci on its 
Station shows a white JJglib, anu i» addition shows 
n Have at intervals not e.xcccding fiflccn uiinuto.'^, 
Bhipmastors or mates are often licensed to act os 
pilots for their own vessels. 

Hy Hribisli law no owner or master of any ship is 
answerable to any poison whatever for any loss or 
danmgo occasioned by the fault of any <)nalilicil— 
i>e. licensed—pilot acting in chmgo of sncJi ship, 
>viLhin any district whore the ciuploynicntof such 
pilot la couipulsovy hy law, hut this law is not 
ititevnatioiial nor universal. In general, foreign 
nations are more stringent than JMtnin in ex* 
eluding aliens from their pilotage scrvicc-s for milt* 
tary veasons, 

l*ilot*llSli (iVrtucj'fdcs (liictor), a well-known 
fish wliicli accompanies sliarks and follows .ships. 
It usiially keeps to tlio open sea, and is very widely 
distrilmfcodiii tropical ami tomporate rcgioiiH. From 
the Meditciranean it somoliincs follows .ships to 



Pilot-fish {NiUicyalca duetor). 


Bribixli coasts. Tii Icngtli it is abonfe a foot, in 
.slia|)o like a maclcorel, in colour variable, tlunigh 
generally gravisli blue with live transverse dark 
bine bands. The first dov-sal fin is vepi'cscnted by 
a few spines. Its zoological position is beside the 
hor.sQ-mackorol.s in the mniily Oavangidrc. 

Jlaiiy wonderful stories afo told oiiont tlie pilot- 
fislij which Bcoms to bo the Ponipilns of the 
ancients. It is said to guide tho sliatk to its 
, prey—nay, more, to show sailors their desired 
coiirso. It certainly i.s a very fi'cipienb comiMuiion 
of the shark, ospccialiy if tliat dsli be swimming 


alone, blit the precise nature of tlie association is 
doubWul. The pilot-fish probably follows the sliuik 
aa it follows a ship foi' tJic e/ilre of scraiis of fowl, 
and perliapa eats tlic jmrasitic crustaccana, A*c,, 
with wliieli the skin of the shark is often infested. 
Moreover, companionslrip with the sharli probably 
protects (he piiot-lisli from its enemies, 

Plloiy, ICaiiu VON, head of tlie new Munich 
aclionl of painters, was liciru in tliat city ou 1st 
October 1820, .studicil at its aendemy, and sat at 
the feet of Selinorr and Seborii nuif the modern 
French and Heigbin masteis a! colon?-. In 185S 
he was appointed profes-sor of l^ainting at the 
hluiiich Acfttlemy, and in 1874 succeeded Xaulbacli 
os director of the same. He died in Iris nativo 
city on 21st July 1886. _ All his he.sfc pictures bclon" 
to the class or historical genre; several of Iheni 
adorn tlio sumptuous palaces of art built by the 
Havariau kings at tlicir capital, as the Ma.xiniil- 
inaicnm and tlie New rLualcutliek. TLloty was a 
pronounced realist; lie strove to renroiliice natme 
exactly, even to the minutest details, but did nob 
steer clear of the dorgei'S that be.set the endeavour 
to carry out these imneiplcs to their mosb rigoroii-'i 
conclusinns. He distorU the relative importance 
of essentials and subnrilinato details, and, iu spite 
of his akiil ns a portruitistj Ids pictures frequently 
have a theatrical air. His dmudiig wafl strictly 
objective; but he alloweil his personal tastes all 
the more freedom in the clioico of subject and m 
the employment of colour. Most of liis pictnves 
lutvo molancholy subjects and a pathetic elVect or 
sod backgi-ound; amongst tJic best of tlieiii may 
bo quoted ‘Seiil Iwsido the Body of Wallenstein,’ 
‘Nero amid tho Unins oi Home,' ‘WallonsloiTi’» 
Maroh upon Kger,’ * Galilei in Prison,’ ‘ CoIunibiiH,’ 
‘Deathof C'jcsar,’ 'Annonncomeiitof tlie Seiitenco 
of Dcutli to Mary Stuart,’ '’rimsiielda in the 
Triumph of Gerinanicus,’ and 'Death of Aloxamler 
the Great.’ Fifoty was an e.vceiient teacher, his 
principal ciidcavonr being to develop tlie individual 

g miua of his juipils, amongst whom were Makart, 
efrcggoi-, Lonbnch, Max, IJictz, and others. Sen 
the Art Journal ror 1865 j Mrs IIowltt*Watts’ 
Arl'StiidcMt in Munich <2d ml. 1870); and lioscii* 
berg, Dio Miilenvhiilc (1887). 

IMIpiij'. IHco Bidpat. 

Pilscil* the second cou’n of HoJiotnia, situated 
iu a fertile and beautiful valley, 67 miles hy rail 
SW. of Pmmio. Tliere are iniiucious active in- 
duKtrica, prouncing liiiildiiig inateiials, niachitiery, 
metal-work, poreelain, Rjiirits, liqueurs, leather, 
i^'c. Ill llio neiKlibourhond are mines of iron, ivluni, 
vitriol, coal, aiiit sulpliuric acid. Bub tho town ia 
most widely known from giving its name to the 
most appi-oveil kind of Bijliomitva beer, which is 
browed to the extent of 9 million gallons a year, 
and (whether made tho/'O or el-sewliere) is now 
largely imported into Britain. Tlie town was 
Rtormed by Zixkain the Hussite wav and by Count 
Maiisfcld in the Tliirty Yeare’ 'VVar (1018); it was 
\Yftlleii8tein’a headquarters in 1633-34. Pop. (1880) 
38,883. 

Pimento, also called Allspice or Jamaica 
Pkpper, a well-known spicG, the dried fmit of 
Euf/enia PiincHta, a Binall West Indian treccliicfly 
conilned to Jamaica, which grow.s to the height 
of 20 or 30 fcot, and has nbToiig or oval leaves 
about i inches long, of a deep Rluning green, 
and nuiuorous axillary and terminal tricliotom- 
OILS panicles of white flou’ers, followed by giiiall 
dark purple herries, The pinionto-treo ia culti¬ 
vated in some of tlie IVeab Indian Islantla.; It 
is a very hcauliful tree, with straight white tinnlc 
and mnoh-branohing head; about the month of 
April it 13 covered with an exuberance of flowers, 
•which dilFtise n rich aroniatic odour, Tlie leaves 
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HiJil Iwirk j^aitnkfl oi tljt> aioioatic }*f/>pej-t.j for 
ij'Jiidi tlie ij'nit is rfllueil. Tlie /niit> wlien ripe, is 
witU n hwcct piilji, nnil tlie nroiimtic property 
ii'iiicli 1^0 strongly clitimcteri«cs it iii an nnnpe state 
liai ill a great measure dii-aiipcavcd. The gutliei-- 
hig of the lierrios, tlierefovc, takes jilace as soon as 
they have readied tlielr full size, which is about 
tliat of pcpiieicnriis, They are gathered by the 
band, and ibiod in the shu on teriaeed 
(luring which pi ncesH groat caro ia taken, by tum- 
iiig and winnowing, to prevent them fi-oin being 
irijiiieil hy uioiiiture. Tlieir colour ehuiigcs in dry¬ 
ing fioiii uroeii tu reddish brown. Wlien dry tliey 
niu packed ill bags for ilip mnvkob. Komepfantm 
hjlu-dry them. Tlic naiiie Allsjtlce \v;\s given to 
rimeiito^ from a siipposcil i-cscmblancc in flavour 
to u niivture of cinnaiiKm, imtjiieg, and cloven. 
I'imciito is iiiiich employed in eoofcerv, and is alao 
a-^ed in medicine ns a oarminative amt .stimulant to 
prevent the griping of purgatives, ami to disguise 
ihc taste of iiaiiseoim dvug.s, ft dciiemh for Us 
pro;icrtIe« chidly on n volatjJo oil, Oil of PiMCato, 
wlndi is obtained fi-om itby distUlaliim witii water, 
and Is soiiieliines u.sed to relieve tontliaclic. The 
laai’e^ niw n«od for tanning, amt a targe trade is 

carried on in young alioota of tlie tree. Prom 3000 
Ip 4000 bundles (500 to 800 in each biimlle) arc 
sfii|iped annually from Jamaica for sticks for 
uinbrellnfl. The crop of pimento in Jamaica, which 
alone fnmishes tlie spice to cownmcc, varie». In 
ib was 09,359 cwt., and in 1899, 40,170 cwl. 
i lie average receiiita of tlic spice in England are 
abiJ7ic4,0(W,0001h. ° 

^ 8*^™^ of plants of 
tni. natural order IVInmlacefc, having a wheel, 
snaped coiorfa, and Che cniisu/o ur/eriing 6y divihioii 
round the miJille, Tlio s[tecicft are olegant little 
aonaftl and peroiifual idanfs, natives chicllv of 
teiiipovatc climates. Tim flowora arc not largo 
hiiL very beautiful. TJic Scuricb I’imjicrncl M 
Is a roiiimon plant in Ih-Uain, occurring as 
a weed m Jields ami gardens; it ia cumiiion also hi 
mast parts of Europe am! in man}'parts of Asia, 
iiie llowora are of a line ficavlet colour, wldi a 
juinile circlo at the eye. Tlioro is a common belief 
in iiiiglatid, iiicntioiiQd by Lord Bacon, that when 

tins plant opens Us Uowcv.s in the inoriiiug a flue 
’® ^’^Pectedj and they certainly ckse 
tciy readily on the approach of rain; hence the 
pcynilar nanies it bears in some pkcrcs—l*oor Man’s 
\'eat]jcr-gJas.s nnd iSheplierd's Bnrometer. Tlicy 
n|*unlly open ftbo„t eight in the movning. and chwe 
ahoiit noon. The Blue 1 iiiipemol (yf. is 

tai Joss ciuiiimm in Britain, hut very abuudaiib 
m some parts of Euroiie. Tlio Bng Pimpernel 
frequent m bogs lu England, but rare 
ui Scotland, is an exi^nisitely bcautifnl plant 
Sameral species aie eiiUivnted in flowcr-gnideiLs 
j^cnti properties prevail in this genius, mid A 
(«?rcHsui bius been used iiiedicvMfillv in cnilemv’ 

k Pimpelnej 

IS given to bumoliis vtrlcruiidi, also called itrw/.:- 

r^Z ’ tliosamc order, with 

acciiies of .small vvliito Jluvver-i, gmn-jn" in w'aterv 

widd tlic Sainoliiii 

tliVVV; * /fiys llic Driucm gathered fasting, with 

the lift Jmiid, and witliont looking at it. ascribiiur 

disc'viruies in the cure and prevention o1 

Pmiplcs. See Papules, Aonk, Pustules. 

INii. See Ptx.S'. 

^ beautiful faluic miidc of the 
i|dne-npple plant fJee 
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ordinary brass, winch has 2 parts of eopper to 1 of 
zinc; but 4 of the forinoi to 1 of the latter con- 
atitute phichbeck, whicli has a rodiU.sh-yellow 
colour, and was at tlie beginning of the lOtli 
eeutiity much einployed in making watch-cases 
and otlier small articles in imitation of gold. It 
was named after its inventor, Christopher Pinch. 
beck, a London clockinalcer, who died in 17.^2. 
The term is now but little used. 


Piiieknc.y, CiiAKLts CoTKswoJtTii, an Ameri¬ 
can statfsiimii, WflA' born at CJiailohtoji, .‘suiitli 
CaruUnti., 23th February 1746, was sent to Knglniul 
and educated at ■NVe.stnunstev and at Cliiist L'linvch, 
Oxford, read law at the IMiddlu Tomjdc, and 
studied for a while nt the niilitaiT academy in 
Caen. He afterwards settled ns a linriistei’ at 
Cliarlcstoii. He was A\'’ufdiiiigton‘H nidc-do-cantp 
at the battles of Brandywine niul tTermivnlown, 
and^ nfterwftitls, ns cofonef, saw much active 
service, until 1780, when ho was taken juisiijior 
nt the .‘surrender of Charleston, and dotnincil till 
the close of the war. A inemher of the conveu- 
tiou Miat framed the constitution of tlic United 
Stnte.i (1787), Jjo iiitroiliic£?d the clause foi biddiiig 
mi-nous tests iw a Qualification for ollice. He 
declinwl the scpetaiy.ship of war in 17fl4, and of 
slate in J70y; in J790 he was sent as niiiiistov to 
Fiance, but the directory refused to vccois’c him, 
Aud he bad to quit the country, It was while on 
this misHion that, when it was intimated Llmt peace 
might bo granted in vetuvn for a money iiaymont, 
ho made the reply, ‘ Millions for dcfonco, but not a 
cent f<n- tribute.’ In 1800-8 ho was Uivice an 
unsuccessful F'edevali^t camlUlate for tlio jivosi- 
doiicy. He (lied ICth Augiist 1823. 


whiilVfi « ‘^"'1 copper, in 

\ihicli tlie proportions sligbtly differ from those of 


PhiOni* (Gr. JbWuroa), tlio chief lyric poet of 
orccco, WAS horn about 622 ii.o. of Tlieban fiimllv 
at Cyiioscephalw\ near Thebes, llio capital of 
iwwtm, a distiict iu which music and pootry irero 
widelv cnllivntcd. His family, the AJgoidir, was 
an okl and illustrious one, oflcm meiitiimc;d in the 
heroic legends. IJis father or his undo was a iluLe. 
idayer, nud Pindar nihorited the musical talont of 
his fmuily. Ho inndc nmsic and pootiy his pro- 
fe.ssiou ami was placed under the tuition of Lrwns, 
mi"'®. and poot, at Atlicms, 

Ihoiigb Thebe-s was the bitter foe of tlmt citv. 
rnidar often speaks of Atlions with love ah.l 
jeneratjon. B«t 1 nidar seeniR, as a piiot, to linvc 
I'ccu Inllueiiccd far movo deeply by (Joihma and 
iMyrtis, two poetesses then fnmims, with wlinm ho 
competed for tlm jirizo at public emjtftvJs. Uorititin, 
live limes gamed the victory over liim. Sho assisted 
tlic young poet witli her advice, judicimisly as it 
wmili acom. It m s.iid that slie nrgpil Iiim to 
intvodueo mythical subjects into Ids iiocms. and 
then, when ho lind conijinseil an ode introduciiiir 
almost the whole Tlicbau mythology in the lirst 
SIX VOMCS, she sini ed and said : ‘ Wo ought to sow 
with the liami, and not witli Die u’liole sack ' Ho 
eommciicod \m career as n composer of clioriil odes 
for special occasions at tlie early ago of twontv 
with asoiigof victory wlnk-li still romains (X 
composed lu 602). He soon roacliod tin-‘bigliest 
rank 111 Ins profession, and conijioseil odes for 

cmnloved by t ie Sicilian rulers, Hiero of Svvacuso 
an, lJ«ro of Agrigwitiirii, by Arccsilnus of 'Chroiio 

'veil as by tlio free 
cities of Groecu. JW herevor he wont, lie was 

liS. own sake as well as for 

nis art. States vied xyiih one another in doing him 

oreated him lludr 
j> blic guest, riiough a frequenter of iviincclv 

Eiinf if’ «J*i* P^ems he gives advice and 
reproof a-, well as praise to bis patrons, Ho warns 
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the gioab riioro In avoid nattenjia, iu»d cautions 
Arcesilans of (Jyroiic against mulue soverity. He 
resided four ycjara at tlio court of lliei-o. He died 
aljoiit blio age of eighty in DS li.c. Two con- 
miei'Oi's —PauHniiias, king of Sparta during the 
Peloponnesian war, and later Alexaiitlcr the tireat, 
wIjo left no other dwelling in Thebes standing— 
spared the house of Pindar. 

Pindar was in tlio priniu of life when Sulninis 
and Therinopyho were fought, when Greek oneigv 
and enterprise were at tlieir liigbest, and Gi-eek 
poetry and iiliilosophy were opening into their 
I'iclicst blossom. Rut his poetry beiongs to the 
old rather than the new ijeriod of literature. In 
spite of his adiiunitioii for Athens, which he calls 
'the pillar of Greece,’ tlie spirit of Athens did 
not lay hold of liim. Intollectually, he stands 
nearer to the a^c of Homer than to that of his 
contoinporary yEschvliis, Pindar’a Inngiiago w 
Epic, tinged with Doric. He wrot-e an iinineiiso 
number of pooina, iiioliuling hymns to the gods, 
pa>ana, ditliyranibs, mios for jiroccssioiiBi/woso/fiVt), 
niiinic dancing songs {hyporehmula'i, choral songs 
of maidens (paHhemia), convivial Bongs (slofm), 
dirges {thmioi), and odes in praise of prineea 
(chco»m’«). Of all these poems wo posse-ss frag- 
inonts only, ofton very heautiful, bat Ida 
or ’I’riuiuplui! Odes have oonio down to ua entire. 
They are divided into four hooks, celebrat¬ 
ing the victoyies won respeetivoly in the 
Olympian, Pytlnnn, Ncnioa»i, and Istliiiilan games. 
The special occasion for whioh these odc.s were 
cuinposud explains tlioir cliarnetor. A victory 
won oithov in tlio chnriob-raco, for nrowcHs in 
wrestling or other oxorclso.s, or for skill in miiHC 
was hold to coiifor honour not only on the 
winnor and liis family, but also on his city, 
and voocivod a solenm celebration. It began 
wltli a procession to tlio tomido, wlieio sacrilico 
was oll'orcd, followed by a (lanqiiot, and con¬ 
cluding with a boisterous revel (cowrw»). Tims 
the festival was partly roligious, partly convivial 
and joyous, Eor the occasion an odo was com¬ 
posed, and ^vas sung by a chorus eitiior during the 
lU'ocossion or, more frequently, at the eomus. An 
intonso enthusiasiu fur athletic sports was ono of 
the moat ilistinclivo features of tho Greek, n.s of 
the English national chnrnclor. The performance 
of a trluinplml ode by a trained chorus to the 
mnsio of lyro and ilute, amid an enbhuslnstic con¬ 
course of the viotor’s townsmen, must have been 
one of the most stirring events of Greek civic life. 
Pindar treats tho victory not as n mere incident, 
but os connected with the victor’s wliolo life and 
Jiistory. lie loves to dwell oii tho moral sirle of it, 
not inoroly on the bodily prowess which gained it, 
but on tho tomporonco, love to iMirents, or piety 
which .seeured the favour of the gods who granted 
success. And this is to him no inoro poetic lictioii, 
for ho lias tho sincerest faitli in tho divine snpor- 
intendonco, Hut it is too much to say, ns Paloy 
does (Trans. Pref. p. viii.), that Pindar shows 
'unquestioning credulity in the wildest legends.' 
Of myths relating thiiigH unworthy of the gods he 
says with cinpliasis: *I cannot Ihinl? this way of 
diviiio beings!’ (as of the myth of Pelojw, 01. i., 
ami anotliGi-regarding HoicuIgs, OlAa.). The plan 
of his p.ucbry is iiitricata, and the connection of the 
dilVcronb parts is ofton ^'^ery hard to sec. Kndnr 
takes up various tiains of tliouglit, either relating 
to the victor, liis aucGstors, the history of his city, 
nr else moral reflection i ho breaks olT each of these 
before the application.is seen, and it is not till the 
Olid of the poem Lhathe'weavc.s the difl'erciit threads 
togetiior and explains tho allusions. Thus, savs 
Muller, ‘ tlio curio.sity of the render is kent on the 
stretch throughout tho entire ode.’ The great 
merit of Pindar’s poetry is its vividness and pictur¬ 


esque power, seen even in single epithets, as when 
he calls the mouiibain-masH of Etna, overtowering 
nil heights in tho island, 'the forehead of fertile 
Sicily.’ It is thin viirour and vividiiess wliicli 
sugOTsb Mra Brownings picture of ‘ hold, electric 
Pindar . . . with rnco-cbi.sl on his chcoke,’ and 
I eyes tluit Boeni to see ‘the chariot romuliiig its 
I last goal.’ The (Ic.scriptloii of tlio happy lob of tlio 
good after the flnal judgment in the Islnrida of the 
illcssctl {01. ii.), tho voyage of tlie Aigonaiils 
[Pyth.^ iv.), and the vivid picture of the eruption of 
Etna in tho Fiiut Pythian illnatvnto tins power. 
To MS his poems are specially interesting because 
they show as in a mirror the intense admira¬ 
tion of the Gi-eeks for hoilily jnouess, strength, 
omlnmiico, mul licauty. Such gifts rouse in Jiiin a 
feeling of religious venoration; they come fmni the 
gods and are sacred. The groundwork of Pimlav’s 
poems consists in those legends u liich form the 
Greek religious literntnro. It will he seen that his 
life was intimately associated u'ith tho observances 
of Greek religion. In connection with tlie woreliip 
at Bclnlil be roeeivcil unique honours, Tlie hclief 
in bis tlevoutness ns a worshipper of tho gods shows 
itself In the legend, which apparently sprang up 
during liis life, that the god Pan was seen ami 
heanl in a glade betw'cen Citlianou and Helicon sing¬ 
ing one of Pindar’s iiynms. Sviion once asked what 
sacvilice lie intended to ofler at Delphi, he answered 
‘n pwau,* a reply not presnjnptnim.s, for his odes 
arc full of roligious feeling, not formal bub real. 
Ills proteat against myths dlsbtniouving to the gods 
shows a truly reverent nature and an ciilightciied 
belief. Both ill its strength and in its dclicioncies 
his poetry reminds us of his claim on liis own 
lieluilf: ‘That man is wise ivlio knows much by 
>mtur(d genius;' but tho poets, liis rivals, Hkoss 
wko have learned, tlie versatile talltors, aro but as 
crows vainly chattering against tlie divine bird of 
Zeus.’ Thus the distinction between, genius and 
talent is fts old AS Pindar’s timo. This high faith 
in his own jioctic inspiration nnmt not bo nnstalccn 
fousclf-coiilidenco; but it a]mo.st voiges on a con¬ 
tempt for art which seems rc.spon8lblo for the fro- 
qii«nt intricacy and obscurity of Ids poetry. 

Sco DiickU (I811-21); Biisen (1830} re-edited by 
Sclincidowin, l&iO-l?—coinmcntfti'}' excellent, but, owing 
to Schneidewin’s death, incomplete); Feuucll (1879-83); 
Bur^ A’imeau Odes, laDl; tmiislations by Cary in verso 
(lSo3), Pnlcy (ocoasionnlly powerful, but nibltroryj 
18(t9), E. ilycr3(2d ed. 1^3). 1C. 0. illiller’a clmptev 
(Miillor and Donaldson’s Ilislory of Greek Zilcralure) is 
full of exccllotit orilicisia, 

Pliulur, PKTBn. See Wolcot. 

PiiidnrlS, or PiNDAiiniiES. bunds of frechootoie 
nr lucrconary soliUcru who, after the overthrow of 
thcirogiil eiHpii-e of India, grew (ISOJ-IV) to bo a 
formiilEmle [lowor in tlio Central Provinces, their 
headquarters being at Alahva. Hastings, tn put 
an end to their doprcclafcioiis, gafcliei'ed tivo ai'iuies 
(120,000 iiicii in all) in 1817 and cvuslicrl them. 

Pilld Dadaii Klinii, a town in tbe Punjab, 
stands one mile N. of the Jlichnn and 110 niilGs 
NW. of Lahore. The peoplo (10,724) imike brass 
niul copper utensils, pottery, wiiips, boats, and 
woollens, aiid carry on a large Lrado, 

Seo Gueecr, Yol. Y. p. 384. 

PlllC (Pm«i), a genus of trees of tiie natural 
onler Goiiifcrai (q.v.). Pinus ia distinguished bj' 
moncncitma flowew, and woody cones with numer- 
oiia two-sceded scales, tbe scales having an angular 
truncated apex. Tlie leaves are linear and r\’erj’ 
narrow,'gi-owing in clustors or in pairs, and sur- 
roniulod by aoavious .scales at the base. To this 
genus belong many noble and useful trees, They 
mostly grow in inountAinous or other exposed 
situnbioiiB, and their narrow leaves are admirably 
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ndajited t<i ovailc tliE force of uiixls. wliicli proiliico 
ill tlio toji^ of a i^icculiar Hniuul, iimcU unticcd 
i>y tlie ancient poctH, nuire soft ami contiminoii 
tfiaii in trees of riclior fnliage. Mast of tlie 
are more or le>5H encial, one kiiul often covering a 
coD^idcralilo tract j .101116 of tlieiu clotliing the 
.“iil&s anil even i!ie summits of moiintains with 
iiiayiiificcnt inifc fioinbro fovcfits; some gmwmg in 
lower situations, nn ntlici wise nnjirmlnctive samly 
gi'oiinil'--, as the Pine liavrens of North America. 
Tlie pitios growing in the most liarren soils, or in 
tlic coldc.st climates ami most exposed sibnalioiia, 
arc often very small, and, although very unlike 
finy otiicr .slirub.s nr Imslics, nre scarcely to he called 
ivee.s. Pities are Middy diffiised over‘the northern 
lieiiiisijlierc, heing found on iiiimntains within and 
near the troplc-s, ami in the colder temperate and 
the arctic, regioua descending to tUo level of tlie 
.sea. 

The Scutch Piiio, coiiiinonly Init erroncmisly 
known as the Hcoteli Kir {P, nyh'cdvis), is the 





Fig. 1.—Scotch Pino (Piiius 9>flvalr{$): 
n, xouna diuut "ttli ftinalis fluiitr; h, twig with mnlo Il'Ou-r; 

r. foimilo llnwor; </, ripe cone; e, Hie JAiiie, opciKHl; /, lair 

rtf Iine4llfli Hill: ^votloii. ' ’ ' 

onlyniecics imligonoiw In Hritiiln, It has leaves 
in palls, about an ineli iiml a half long, the 
collO^ nijout tlie saiuu length, obtuse, and with uii- 
anui’d .scales. On verv i>i)or koiIh nml at great 
devRtioim it is leiliiced to a kind of shrnh, but in 
fnvournlile siluntious it becomes a lofty tree. A 
jilaiik live feet and a lialf in dininetcr has been 
obtained from a Hcottisli forest. The Scotch pine 
Is of quick growth, liiib lias hoeii known to attain 
the ngc of 400 years, Ils lieiid is somewhat coiiicul 
nr loumied, «iul_ the lower branches die olF ns the 
tree grows, leaving tlia older trees bare of bmnclics 
for the greater iiart of tlielv licight; but it is nime 
nj3t to semi oil' large l)rniichu.s than must 0 / the 
Lpnifcv.f. TliGia avo stiU native fovestn of Hcotcli 
PiHf, at Uiaeniar and Ldsewlieie in the Hi<di)aiid.s 
of Scotland; and even iii the south of Scotland 
noble trees arc to he seen wliieii, prulinblv, were 
nob planted by man. The Scotch pine is not in¬ 
digenous to the Houth of England, but. havinir been 
introduced, n .spreading lapidly ami spontaneoiislv, 
along with the Pinaster, in some of tiio hentlm mid 
other iiiifertilo ti'actH, Iniinen.se forests of it exist 
m soine countries of Europe, in wane of which it is 
uungled wjtlj the Spruce b'ir. fr, fchc middle ami 
north of Europe luid of Asia ib is found even in 
plains near the level of the sea, c-speciallv where 
tlie soil IS somewhat sandy; in the south of Europe 


it grows only nn niuuntains, Its timber is higlily 
valuable, being very resiiions and durable, niid is 
the ifed ov Bed Pine iified in house and ship 
caipentrj'. There is very great diflbrence, how¬ 
ever, in the timber of ycotcli pine growing in 
diffeientsoils and situations, Hell soils and sheltered 
situations being unfavourable to tlie Quality of tlie 
timber, which ueconics white, .soft, and coiupara- 
tivelj'worthless; and there exist several varieties 
of Scotch pine, soino of ivhich yield timber very 
superior to otheis. Many plnuLationa in Britaiii 
have, unfortunately, been nmde of inferior IdndH. 
One of the liest varieties is that which tornis tlie 
iioriliem Scottish forests, often dc.signated Britemar 
Pine by nnrscryiuen. It is reiimrknble for its very 
horizontal bmnehes, and is therefore sonietiincs 
called P. horhontulis, Tlie Scotch pine is not 
only valuable for its timber, wliicb is available foi' 
some purpose at every stage of ihs growth, but on 
accoiiiit of otiior products. C'oniiiioii Turpentine 
is nldniiied from it, and much Tar, Pitcli, Ee-sin, 
and Lampblack (see tliesc bends), Oil of tiii'pcn- 
tiue is soiiietiines distilled from fclio cones, and even 
from the leaven; the leaves have also been used 
for the ninniifacturc of I’inc-wool {seo Fithious 
S uiiSTAKCES, Vo), iv, p, 60(5), The resinous roots 
are dug out of the ground in many parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland, ami, being divided into 
mnall splinters, aro used to give light In cottages 
instead of candles. Fishonneii, in some places, 
make ropes 0 / tlie inner l>nrlc, which is applied 
to a very difl’cvent use, wlien most soft and 
siieeulcnt in spring, by the iCninchatdalus and 
Laplamlci-s, heing dried, ground, .steeped in M'aler , 
to remove the resinous inste, and used for making 
a coarse kind of bread. 

The ])warf Pino (P. PiouUio) Is found on the 
Allis and Pyrenees, its tvunlc oflGii lying on tlio 

f 'round, although somelimcs it anpeais as a bush nr 
ow tree. The leaves are in pairs, very like those 
of the .Scotch pine, but a little longer; the cones 







Fig. 2, 

Comof («) (t) P.;,/;!««■ nnd (c)P 1‘lnasler 

Cones iiciMllcfi of (»l) r. coiillt, i ; nml (e) I‘. I.umbeHUmi. 
All nuoul i imtiival aIzo. 

are also riinilar. From tlic young slioofa an oil 
resembling nil of turpentine is obtained by distilla¬ 
tion, wliicli is a kind of nmvevffal medicine aniom' 
the pea^ntry of ffniigary. ns is also the rcAn snoi” 
taneoualy exuding from the tree, wliich is knou n n.s 
f/tnwanan Balsam, The Black ov Ariatrian I'ino 
or Blaok Fir (P. uigdeans, or P. austvhica), is 
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another species closely allicil to the Scotch inne, 
Imt reniarkfthle for its very long leaves. It is a 
native of Austria. Jt almniul.s in resin more than 
any otliev European trco. To tiro same grimp of 
pines belongs tlie Seaside or Tauriaii Pine (A 
Pullasiana, marithUfit or tuurica), wliich also 
aflbrds resin in great ipiantity, and of a very 
jileosant odour. It is found in many parts of tlie 
.soutli of Europe, Its timber is of little value; bnt 
groat part of the turpentino of the Landes and 
otliov iiiaritiine districts of France is ubtained from 
it. Tfc yields also part of the Bm'gHndy PltcJi of 
the apothccaiios' shops, The Alop|io Pine (P. 
luilcpensis), a native of the south of Europe, 
Syria, &e., is a very gracofiil Imc of moderate 
size, \vith leaves in pairs and slender. It j'iolds a 
liquid resin or turpentine, which is e-xtracted from 
it in Proveneo and elaowlicre, and sold os Venice 
Tmpentine, TJio wood is extensively nsed in the 
Levant for .sliipbiulding. The Larieio (P. Larieio) 
has leaves in pairs, lax, and 4 to 8 inches long, 
cones 2 to 4 iiielies long, with the scales slightly 
jiointed. It is often called the Coisicnn Pine. It 
gi-ows on the sliorcs of the Mediterranean .Sea, and 
iM valuable both for its thnbor and for its rcHinons 
products. In the island of Corsica it frc<inently 
attains the liolglit of 140 feet. It grows well in 
sandy soils, and has been inn<le particularly useful 
for prevoutuig the drifting of tlie sand, ami turning 
to account tho obherwiso uselo-ss fcmeu between the 
mouths of tl\e Gavouno and the Adorn- in Franco, 
thus also •proson ing valuable lands winch the sand 
threatoncu to ovcrwholui. Tlie Pinaster or Cluster 
Pino (A Pfnosfcr) is aiiollior of the ino-st important 
European species. It Ims cones in whorls of 3, 4, 
or oven 8 together, 4 to 0 inches long, Icavc-s in 
pairs, and voiy long, It is found on the shores of 
tho Moditon-aiienn, ami also in the Himalayas and 
in China. It lias been used in Franco to a great 
oxtont, ill tho same way as the Larieio, hu- cover¬ 
ing waste sandy tracts. Tlic timher is of lufotior 
quality, but groat quantities of ludii are procured 
from it, It yields Bordeaux Turj>cntiii6. The 
Pyrenean Pine (A is a majestic tree, 

a native of tho Pyrenees, and producing very rmc 
tiiiibor. The Calaiu'ian Pino (P. bt'iiUia) some- 
wliat roseniblcs the Piiuwter. The Stone Pino (P. 
;n'He(t), a tree with a broad uiubrolla-shapcd head, 
a form often seen also in tho Scotch fir, forms a 
eliaracLoriatic feature of tho scenery of tho Meili- 
terranean. It is the Piiiie of tho Gcnnaiin, tlie 
Pi'gnon of tho French. The leaves are in pahs, 
4 to 5 iiiohc,s long, the cones veiy large, ovate, 
and obtuse, Tlie seeds, wliieh do not lipoii till the 
fourth year, are largo, abound in a fixed oil, nml 
when fvenh, have o. Rweot tasto teaouddiag that 
of almonds. They are used in Italy and other 
couiitrioB ill tho same way n.s almonds niid pistachio 
mils for the dessert, in viirious dishes, also in 
uiiiulsions, &c., under the names ofpinies, pmiolcs, 
and pifinons. The Ilf'S of tliem, however, is aImo.st 
eiitirol'y conlinecl to the countries in which they 
are produced, ns they I’oiy soon become rancid. 
They are sometimes imported into London in the 
cone, ill which way tlicy can bo kept longer, bnt 
the cost of importation is mucb increased. The 
wood of tills tree is '’cry useful and beautiful. 
It yields resinous jiioducts only in small nnaii- 
tity. Tho Coiiibra Pine, or Swiss Stone Pine, 
whicli grows in tlie central parts of Enropo aim 
the south of Siberia—a stately tree, with the lower 
branches more povsisteiit than they are in most 
piiic.H, and rigid leaves in groiims of three to five— 
also pi'oducca eatable seeds (Cemhrd JHiits). The 
Cembra Pine yields a pellucid, wliitish oil, resem- 
bling oil of turpentine, and known a,s Carpathian 
Balsam. 

North America produces many species of pine. 


sonic of them very beautiful and very i-aluable. 
Besides tiiosQ long lciiown, and w'hicli arc found in 
the states and colonics near the Atlantic, a miiiiber 
of the noblest species of this genus have, since the 
conimenccinent of the lOtli century, been dis¬ 
covered in California and the north-western parts 
of Anicricfu Tho Bed Canadian Pine (P. resinom) 
is found from Canada to the Pacitlc, but does not 
reach far south in the United States, Ib is the 
Yellow Piue of Canada and Nova >Scotia. It dc- 
Jights in dry ami sandy soils, and attains a height 
of 70 to 80 feet, with a diameter of 2 feet at tho 
hose, the ttiiiik continuing of uniform diameter for 
two-tliiixls of its length. ^Tho leave.s are in pairs, 
and are coiigrcgntcd towards the extremities of the 
hiuiichc.o. ”riio timber is highly esteemed for 
strength and durability, and furnishes excellent 
planks for sliipbuilding. It is also used for masts. 
.Somewhat resembling this in botniiical clmractein 
is theSemb Pine, or Gmy Pine {P. Bcinksiuna), 
generally only 3 to 10 feet high, wliich begins to 
appear in the nortlicrn parts of the United States 
upon high mountains, and is interesting as an 
arctic species, extending fnrtliev north than any 
other. The Yellow Pino {P. variabilis, or P. 
mitis) abounds in the Atlantic states from New 
.Jersey to Virginia. It is a tree 60 to 60 feet 
liigh, 16 to 18 luclie.s in diameter nt the base, with 
leaves 4 to 6 incliw* long, usually in pairs, but 
sometimes in threes upon the younger shoots, Tho 
timber is very extensively used for shlpbiiildiiig, 
and is largo'ly oxprnled to UTcnt BntaVn, At 
Llvcipool it is known a« Now York Pine. Tho 
Jersey Pine, or Scrub Pine (/’. niops), abounds in 
the lower parts of New Jersey, and thonce kothe 
south-west. The ]cftve.s are in paiin, 1 bo 2 inclies 
long, the cones armed with strong spines. Tlie 
tree is rarely 30 or 40 feet higli. Great niiautltlos 
of tar arc ma<1o from ib in IConbucky. Tlio Pitoli 
Pine (P. is a native of the noibhei’ii and 

mhhllc parte of tho United States, often growing in 
great miry swnnips, ami attaining a licight of 70 to 
80 feet, and a diameter of 2 feet at the base. The 
loaves are in threes, vaiying mncli in length, os tho 
cones do in size. Immense quantities of lb aroused 
for fuel. Tar nml lampblack are sometimes made 
from it. The Loblolly or Old Field Pine (P. fferfrt) 
grows ill dry ami sandy soils in tiio lower parts of the 
Koutliem states, often ocon])ying lands exhausted 
hy cultivation. Vast tracts never cultivated in 
the southern states are Pine Barrens, in great 
IMirfc covered with this speoics of pine, Ib attains 
a lioiglit of 80 feet and ujiwardH, nml liaa a wide- 
Kjirending ci-own. The leaves are 0 inches long, in 
tlirec.s, sometimes in foiins on young braiiches j the 
CQUQs 4 iueUes Idgli, witii stronu Buiues, The 
limber is not of nmcli value. The Long-leaved 
Pino, or Soiithevn Pine ( P. pidmtris, or P. am- 
traits), is perhaps the most important of North 
American forest ti-ee.s. It furmshes the greater 
iMirb of tlic tar, resin, pitch, and turpentine used in 
the Uniteil Stales. The timber is also veiy valu¬ 
able, and ia much waed for shipbuilding. In Eng¬ 
land ami the West Indies it ia k'nown os (icorgla 
Pitch Pine. The trco alUtiiis a height of QO to 70 
feet, and a diameter of about 16 to 18 inches; tho 
loavea arc in threes, and about a foot long, tlie 
cones 7 to 8 inches long, and 4 inches in diameter, 
with small apiiie.s. The seeds are somethuos eaten. 
The White Pine (P. strohus)^ called in Britain the 
Wcyinoutli Pine, from its having been largely 
planted by Lord Weynioutli, attains a height of 
160 feet, and a diameter of 5 feet nml npirards. 
It has lax sub-tiiangular loaves in groups of five, 
and pendulous coned 4 to 5 inches long, with tliin 
smooth scales. It is freqiiontly planted in Britain 
and on the eontiuent of Europe for its lieauty. In 
its untivo country it abounds cliielly from let. 47“ 
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t.) iac. 43^ nml HOiUhwav.l to tlio Alleghaiiies. 
The tiiiilter not htroiig, hiit oa-^ily witiuglib anO 
(hirahlc. Of the f-iiceies Iielungiiig to the nortli- 
wxsterji parts of America one of the mast inag- 
Jiilicciit is r. I.tmbiHiom, which is fonml on the 
Kocky Jlouiatdiiis lictwecii lat. iO' n«Ml Int. 43% 
eliiellv on sainly fcoila. It attains a height of 
liJO to 200 feet, and n diameter of 7 feet and 
upwards, almost to 20 feet. The trunk is re- 
niarkalily straiglit, ninl (lestitvite of hranelies for 
two-lhinls of its height; the ieaA'es in lives, tlie 
pones upwards of n. foot long. The timber is 
■white, .•‘oft, mnl light; and the tree produces great 
({iiaiititics of a pure ftiiibcr-colonreil resin, which, 
when tliu wood is ]>ai'tly huvned, is changed 
into a .“oniewliat pficcharhie .suhstance, used hy 
the Imlian.s na a Biihatitutij for sugar. The seeds 
are eaten cithci' roustol or pounded into coai'so 
o/ikes. J-*. Jlt.cilis found uu. the Itiicky Moun- 
taiiH, near the liead-watcra of the Xrknnsns, 
and occni-s alTiio.st to tlic limit of pcr]icUml snow. 
It has n dense crown formed of tmmcmiis and rc- 
iiiaikaljly flexile biniiohes. Tlieleaves are in fives. 
The seeds are i^cil ns food hy huiiber.s and Indians. 
P. ]vj/idet'os(t^ another Jiative of the Uocky 
Hountnina, is a luagriificont tree, roniarknlile 
fur tlie licaviuci^ of its tiiuitor, winch almost 
sinks in water. The leaves are in threes, and 0 to 

14 inches long. P. Utihiaima, P. Cotdtcn, and 
P. i>wr.!7HM avo also noblo species from tl»o west 
of North America. 

The Himalayas abound iti pines, some of which 
rival ill iiiagiiillcenee tlioso of North-west America. 
The Bhutan Pino (P. exedsa), much rcsomhling 
the 'VVeyuiouth Pino in its botonical charactem, 
and attaining a height of 00 to 120 feel-, almniids 
In Blmtan, although It is not found in tho neigh- 
liouriDU countries of Sikkim and Nepal. The w'ood 
is hlgnly valuable, being durable, close-grained, 
and so rcBinons as to he used for fiambeaux and 
enndles. Tho Cheer Pine {I*, long/futia) ol India 
is a tree of romnrhahlc niid most graceful ap])car- 
nnee, svitli leaves in tlireo-s, \-ory loiig, very slcniler, 
and generally pciuliilouH. It ts abundant on the 
crests of bills in the lower Ifiuialayns, growing at 
a lower elevation than Uio otlicr piiic.s. It is 
cultivated in some parts uf India as an orna- 
inciital tree. It L nincU valued for its resin. 
The wood is used in India a.s a substitute for 
Emujtean deal, The Khasia Pine (P. Ichustana) 
is pccnliiir to the Khasia Mountains, and lia.s 
veiy iiincli the general np]icaraiicc of the Scotch 
})ijie. P. a species with leaves in 

threes, is a large tree, a native of Nepal. The 
seeds are entablo. Tho iiioiuitains of tiidia and 
tliG iiorth-'weatfii'ii parts of America prodneo iiniiicr- 
Ous other sjieoioH; Mexico has a mimhev of very 
line ones peculiar to itself; tho iiionnlains of ^t 
Domingo li.ave one ; tho Canary IhIuimIs have one; 
Cliiua and Japan also have some. Most of those ' 
which Im^’e hcon named, .and a nmnher of othem, 
nie iio'>v reaelily to Ijc iirociireil in nnrseries in 
Ihitain, although some of them only at prices 
which prevent any attempt at extensive plantation. 
Some we.althy iiobli'umn and genticnicn devote a 
jiortiou of their grounds to a collection of difTcrent 
kindH of pino, culled a Pinelum. A few foreign 
8))ecie.s have become pretty coiiiinon in nlantalions. 
Most of the pines aie ruiite iiardy in llritaiii, lint 
this IS not the case with the Cheer Pine and .sniiic 
of the Me.Niean specie^. The name pine Ls often 
popularly e.xlcinled, and even in seientific works, 
to other Coirifene; ni.any tices called pine beiii" 
pioprly treated at Tir, 

L, This term is in gencrnl use for 

the tunber of the piiie-trilie (see Conife«.;e), and 

15 nob confined to tliat of tlie genus Pinus, hut 
embraces the wood of .speeie-s of AWm, Laris, 


Araitcaita, Damiimia, See. Ti'oni the Baltic ports 
come red woml and wliite wood, Tlio former is 
yielded hy the Scotch Pir {Pinus sylvestris), and 
the latter by the Spruce Fir (Afifcs exceUn), Ttiese 
two, with the Larch {Larix curomva), yield the 
greatest jHirt of tlie pinc-timbov of Europe. Next 
ill iniportance to these is the pinc-l-iniher of the 
British North American colonies, which is chiefly 
yielded by the Weymouth Pine ( Fimis strohus). 
This wooil is best known in America as white iniie, 
blit in Great Britain and in commerce generally it 
ia called yellow pint*. Coniinereially it la tho moat 
iiu|iarlant timber of Canada and the eastern states 
of Aincrien. The yellow [line of this part of America 
is the Pinus uutts, also a valuable timber-tree. 
Bed pine, ii.snally called noi tliern red ])iiic {Pinus 
resinosa), is found from Canada to Pennsylvania; 
it is intermediate for durability between wfiite nine 
and pitch pine. The eeiebrated piLcIi pine of tlic 
eastern states of America is the ]nodnct of Pinus 
rigUla. It i-s used for ships' masts and yavits, and 
for purposes requiring groat strongtli and dmn- 
bility, in both of which cimilitics it excels most 
otheis of its kind. The Idiule above mentioned 
are those which consLitiite tlic greater part of the 
piiio-Umber iiscil hi ship and house bnihUng, car- 
lioiitry, &c. in Great Britain and tlie eastern aide of 
America. In Prance the timber of the Corsican 
I'inc (P/hiw Larici'o) and tlio Seaside rino(Pm»^ 
Pinuster) ai-c greatly used. In Central and Houtli- 
ern Italy the jdne-timber is cliielly yielded by tho 
^itonc Pine {P. pinea) and the Cttlabrian I’iiio (i% 
bruttiu)', tlial of Siiain is from tlio Pyrenean Pine 
(P. pumuiicu). In Germany, and especially In 
Austria, the Block Pine {P. austrium) furnislies 
tho greater portion; but the linc-grainod, soft wliilo 
pine, nr deal, so mneb used lor sminding-boards of 
iiumical iiiatrumcnls, is tbo wood of tiie Silver Pir 
see Eiu). The trade in this timber is voiy great, 
or not only do the Germans use it almost oxolu- 
alvely in their vast toy manufactories and for 
Incifer matche.s, but conslilevable nnautlties are 
exported. The finest is cut in tlie forests of 
Bohemia, where large establishmonts are formed 
for drei-siug and preparing the u’ood for various 
puriMse.'*. 

.Several other kinds of pine-limber arc imported 
into Europo, but tliaso mentioned form the great 
staples of the timber-trade. The chief value of this 
ela.‘-s of timber-woods is in the conibiimtion of liglit- 
iics-s and Ktreiigth with softness of toxtnro iuid 
oitsc ill working with ordinary tools; tliey con¬ 
stitute, ill fact, the iniueipal imitorials of Euro¬ 
pean and Amerieun builder,s, and aro more u?.ed 
than all other kinds of wood loyetlioi'. Much 
, confusion prevails, as to tlieir common de-signa- 
tiuiis, for in Britain alone fir, pine, and deal aro 
; terms applied to nil and each of Llitmi, according 
to the cajirice of the individual. Tlio lirsb two 
uames are used Iwcause the material ia derived 
from one or other of those genera; but tlio Inst is 
a inisiionier altogether, as the tenu deal belong.s 
only to piccc-s of jir or jiine timber cut to particular 
sizes: Uiey aro 3 inches in thioknos,s. 0 iuclio.s 
broad, ami of variable length ; if uf less widtii, 
they are c.illed bnltcns. See TiMnEit, 
riiienl CilaiHl, a rounded body about tho size 
of n pea, of a slightly yellowish colour, situated 
upon the anterior pair of coruoiu tjuadrlgemlim, 
and coiiiieclcd with the optic fclmlami by two 
sbmnds of iiorve-liiircs termed its peduncles (see 
Buain). U contains small cavitio-s in its interior. 
The function of the gland lin.s long been matter of 
spccufatinn. It was regarded by Descartes as llio 
seat of tho soul. It hn.s been recently discovered 
to be a dcvclopiueutal remnant of a third eye, the 
elements of which can still be distinctly traced in 
some of the lower veitebiata. 
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PiliC'Jlpplc* or Ananas (i4Ha««ss« sfrfi’ra), a 
plant of tlie natural order Uvomoliacoie, highly 
esteemed, and mnch cnltivuted for its fruit. The 
fruit is ft sorosin, formed by tlie calyees and hracl* 
of ft close spiko of floweis, Uecoiiiing aiicoulent 
ftnd combined. This is tlie distinctive chnrnctor 
of the genus Aniinassa. The piire-apple has a 
iiuiubev of lou", serrated or sinootli-ctlgcd, shorn- 
pointod, rigid loaves, aininging from the i-oob, in 
tiio midst of which a short llowor-sbcm is tlu-own 
up, bearing a single spike of flou’ers, and Iherofor-c 
ft single fruit. Prom the summit of the fruit 
.spviug.s ft evowu or tuft of small leaves, cftimhle of 
hecoming a new plant; the pluo-ftuple, in cnlliva- 
tion, boing jiropagntod ontirdy by ci-owns and 
suckers, as, iu a state of liigli cultivation, perfect 
seed is almost never pvodnecd. The pine-apple is 
ft native of tropical Anicrica; it is found wild in 
sandy maritime districts in tlie north-east of Soiilli 
America, but it lift.s been very much cliftiif^ed Ly 
cuUivotinn. ft has also liccn gradually duliised 
over tropical and subtropical countries, and not 
only as a cultivated plant, for it is fully iifttuvalised 
in many parts both of Asia and Africa. ItdcHglils 



Fiiiu-npplo (./inaiKim saliva). 


In a moist cliiuato, and consequently dots not 
succeed well iit the dry climate of the south of 
Italy, although tiio wannih suilicionU The firot 
liarltculur account of the jiine-applo was given by 
Oviedo in 1535. Tb wiw in Hiniand that it llnsl 
began to be cultivated in liotliousos; hut It was 
introduced in to England from that country in 1090, 
and first cultivated by Mr Ueiitinck, ancestor to 
tlio ducal family of roiLlaiulj and its BiiUivatUm 
rapidly becaino general in tlie gardens of tho 
wealthy. It is only since the peace of ISlii that 
it lias received similar attentaon in continental 
Europe. Groat cave is requisite in the cultivation 
of the pine-apple, which without it is generally 
fibrous and coar.se, with little svreetiic.ss or /favour, 
and with it one of Iho most delicato and richly 
llftvonred of fruits. Ihs size, too, very much dopenrfs 
on cultivation, Imt tlicve is also coneidcvablo 
dill'orcncc in tho size of tho fruit in difTorenb 
vfti'loLios, the largest not boing always the most 
lusciou.s and superior in llavour. The size varies 
from 2i lb. to 12 lb. in weight. The pine-apples 
gron’ii in Tlritisli hoUiousos are generally much 
superior to those of the lYcst Indies, hecauao the 
latter grow almost or altogotlior without cultiva¬ 
tion 1 uni tho imporLnLion of ptnc-applcs from^ the 
West Indies Iiru? now been can ied on to a consider¬ 
able extent, and, as it promises to add to the 
sources of wealth for these colonies, this lias led to 
greater care in cnltivatiou there, and consequent 
improvement of quality- 


Eovmerly tlie oultiue of the piiie-ftiqile in Ilritain 
was a costly ami e.\tremely tedious inocoss. Since 
very early after its introduction it lias always been 
cnllivateil in liotlion-ses specially appropriated to 
it callc«l pilie-stuves, which were boated with 
smoke-lluea, with tauneis’ Imvk or oak-leaves and 
dung for bottom heat. Hub by the universal 
adoption of hot water iu hovtieultaral heating the 
hihoiiraiid cost attemlaiib on those clumsy cxpctli- 
eiite have been nmcli reduced and hottoV rasultw 
atlaiiicd. Along with tliis there Jitus been brouglib 
alwufc ft more rational treatment of the idaiits. 
Instead^ of hifjli tropical ground and atmosiihcric 
heat being maintained in winter, whicli resulted in 
destroying the roots uf the plmitsiii the pTclimin- 
ary stages of llicir growth, and so retarded or j 
ileferreil tiveir frniting period, the skilful pine- ' 
grower now finds that success is best assiircd hv 
adopting ft miniimnn of 00“ of air-warmth and 
75“ of hottom-heat at that season. By these and 
other imprjivemonts in tveatuient suiievior fruit is 
ohtaliKKl ill half the time formerly considered 
necessary. The nine-apple is cultivated in pots 
or planted out in beds. It is nioro completely under 
control in pots tlian planted out, hence the results 
aro always more certain when it is grown in that 
way. It is propagated by suckere aiul by the 
crowns that suiinount the fruit j bub, excojit in 
llic case of varieties wliicli produce the former 
too eparlngly for the requiremonts of stock, tlie 
latter aro ii.sual) 3 ' rejected becaiwo they do wot 
make so good plants nor fruit so quickly as a rule. 
The varieties of the pine-apple tlmb are u'orthy of 
being oultlvated in Britain ore fc^v. For producing 
auporior fruit in winter the Smooth Cayenne and 
Black Jamaica arc two of tl)c best and most reliable, 
and the Queen, of which tliorc nvo several sub- 
varieties, is tho most Irigldy esteemed for sunminr 
fruiting. Turfy, librous, sandy loam tliat has lain 
in a stack for nine or twelve months is an c.xcollont 
soil for the pine-nmdc, A sniritiioiis honor /J’/wc- 
ujijite Jtim) is inado from the piTie-ap])le in some 
warm countries. Tho use of the fibre of the pine* 
anplo is noticed in tho artiolcs BuobiuLiAOB.-it, 
Flunous SulWTANCES. Foj' Pino-apple Oil, see 
Butyuic Etmeii. 

Pinc-Bcctle. See UAiiK-unr:TLiJ. 

Pluc BliilT; capital of Jefierson county, 
Arkansas, is bmit on a liigli lilulf on tlio south 
bank of tlio Arkansas River, about I2U miles from 
nioiitli, and milo-s by mil SSE. of Little 
Hock. It contaiiiH large ivi)in\'oi'ks, siiipa a good 
deal of cotton, and nmniifnctures cottoii-secd oil, 
flour, lumber, brick.<i, &c, Pop, (1890) D052. 

Pliicl, PiirMi'UK, a Parisian ]diy.‘<ician (1745- 
1826) who gained for liimsolf uiidying fame by his 
refornifttion of tlie old bavlmroiis luothodB of treat¬ 
ing the insane. See Insanity. 

Pinero, Abtjii/ii IYJNO, born in London in 
1855, stnvliod law, but in 1874 made hiss d6but on 
tlio iitnge nt Edinbnrglj, and in 187C joined tlie 
Lyceum company. He is be-sb known as the 
author of n niunhor of successful plays, including 
The Sqitire (18S1), The Jiochet (1883), and Sweet 
Lavender {\SSi). 

Pliicrolo, or Pkinehol, atown of Nortli Italy, 
at tlie cast foot of the Alps, 23 miles by rail Sw. 
of Tiii'in. From 1042 a town of Savoy, it ^vas 
until 1713 strongly fortified, liaviiig anurngHt other 
defences a citadel, in which the Man witli the Iron 
Mask, Liiuznii, ami Fouguet vvera iinpi'isoncd. 
Thie fortress was in French .liatida from 163(i to 
15H, again from 1630 to 1090, from 1704 to 1700, 
and from 1801 to 1314. Tho town contains a 
cfttiiedml Olid a lochuical sctiool. Cloth, pmjer, 
leatkeij cotton, and silk arc manufactured, Pop. 
12,003. 
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Plnc-tl’OC Jloiicj-, sihui- mo,icy coined nt 
Uo^^ton. MaMfincliii«(jtts, ni the l/tli ccnlni'y (fvoin 
Jft■52^ rtH-i fo cal]e.l /mm tlie cfmis’ hefinn-j the 
vmle llyiiio of a iiiiie-tree on ouo fride. 

Piiie-woal. *‘5ec rmiiors Scdstances. 

I'illk [Dkmt/ius), ft ^{eiiua of idftiits of the 
iiutunil Ollier Carvopliyllaceoj, f>f ^vl,iell them fire 
many (stimo 230) .si)eeie,«, aTiiiiialB ami pereiinialfi, 
MitU hoautifiil ami often /ia{,nant llowers, ehieUy 
natives «f Enrope nnil tlic teinperaKi |»vt}v of 
Ilia ealyx U tnhalav, 5-tootliciU with two or four 
j-calofl at the lmno ; tlicie mo live uotals siultjenTy 
I'lmtrftctflil at the tlnoat of the covofla into ft Utieai- 
daw. Tlieve are ten stamens, and one ovniy 
M'itli two The capanle is cylindncal and 

.iiie-ccllftil. "The exfiuisite lioftuty of the flowei'^ 
lias attvaeteil niliniratinn in all aj^ek* ami some of 
tJic ujieciea have lony heen umch cnJtivateil in 
j'arAeriH, {larticuiariy ihe f.'iarden i’ink and CaYna- 
tion (fi-v.), which are often refewil to one ovi«imwl, 
llie Clove Pink (P. cariiophylUm), ft native of tlie 
joiitli of Emojic, L'lowino will I on rocks and old 
walls, mnl natmalisod in some idaces in the .sontii 
<if Kiij'lnnd ; whilst some hotaninfa i-efer tlie ijavdon 
links with more nrohahility in part to the Sluidcn 
'ink (A lUlloulcs), ft inetty common Ihitish 
siiccios, and those called Plicasant eycpinkft to the 
I'eather I'hak (A a wauve of some 

parts of continental Europe. The varieties of the 
yavdeu pink and the phoosaut-cyo pink, wln'cli arc 
usually designated the llorista' pink, are of miicii 
lens antlcjvUty tlian the carnation m garden orua- 
mctits. (lemvil .scarcely incntions ilionii while in 
I’fvrkliisan'e time tliey appear only to have keen 
cultivated aa other liavdy perennials and aimnnis 
were, witlmnl any spcciaf cave. Their capiihililios 
fts ciioicQ lloi'ists' liowovs wevo recognised ahoni 
Itilh, avid the Tniinlicr uf varieties has Hinco vlicn 
greatly iiicveaserl. Nearly allied to tliom is A. 
s/iper(iits, found fit moist places in some parts 
id Eiiiope. and not iiiifio£[ii<!iitly to Ims seen in 
tloM’er-horders. It lifts very fragiant llowera. Hoth 
single and double pinks nre generally mopagated 
hy pipings, wliieli are short cuttings of tno younger 
alionts. Tlicy are also fioniclinics propagated liy 
layers. A vicii loamy soil is the Iwst for pinks. 
Tfie Maiden Pink is a siinill, iiiucltdirniiched plant, 
growing in grassy plftces, on gravelly and Handy 
soils: It has I'osG-cohiiircd nowors spotted witli 
M'hite, and a wliite eye encircled by a <lcep purple 
liiijf. 'file Deptfaitl I’iuk (A. «r«wri«) fttid the 
(duatercil Pink, or Cliilditig iTiilc (A prolifer), 
also natives of England, difl'ev from these in licing 
nTiiiUftls, nud in liaving clusteied flowers. The 
Rtavdeil I'iwk, ov William fj). (Hirbnfitsh a. 

nfttivo of tlic nnddlo iif Jiuropc and the south of 
France, with Inneeohvte leaves, llowem crowded in 
dense clusters at tliu top of the .stem, acuminated 
bmete, hthI heanled petals, liaHlrmgliccn afavwimte 
gardeiidlower, still letaining its place alike in 
palaco and cottage e:av(k‘n«. Although poveuniid. 
It is sown annually by lloriKts, to H’cnre (ino 
Jlowers, ftnd tliere are niony varieties, single and 
doable, exldhiting nmcK dwevnity of eohmr. The 
Miilc Pink, or Eieldiiig’s Pink, a clioice kind, j.s 
supposed to 1)0 a hybrid butweon the Swcot AVillimn 
ami the Picotco. The Indian Pink, or China Pink 
(A. chinensi^'i), is now also coinmoii in flower- 
gardens. The C’loi’o Pink was foiwerly regnnJcd 
ns possessing niedieiiial properties, and was uaeiliu 
nervous in(ilftdie.s. See E. N- Williaiim, The Vink 
of Central Enrape (1800).— Sca.-pin1i is a coimnoii 
uamo of Thrift (<i.v.). 

Piiilcertoi*. JoiiK, an acrid little book-maker, 
was horn ut Ediiilmrglj, 17tli Fcbrumy 1758, and , 
after si.v years’ schooling at Lniiftih, ami five years’ 
irksome .apprciilice.sliip to a W.S., in 1780 settled 


in Lnndnu ns ft man nf letters, hi 1802 in Pans, 
wheve Uo died in iudtgent civciunstancea, lOLli ilay 
1826. His twcnty.fonv works and compilations 
include some psendo-archaio 'rimes,’ ballads, «kc. ; 
Essay on Mcduls (1781); l.rltcrs on Litevuture 
(1785), marked chiefly by a novel system of inflcc- 
lion and ortliogiapliy, but ivore tliC nieana of intro¬ 
ducing liiin to Walpole oiul Gibbon j Ancient Scot¬ 
tish focnis from the MS. Collections of Sir llichard 
Maitland of Lethinglon (1780); Dissertation on the 
OrifliiH and Progress of the Seutliians or Goths 
(1787), in wliicU lie lir.-ib fell foul of tlio wholo 
Celtic race; Inquiry into the History of Scotland 
jjrcctrfxup fAe Actijm of Malcolm III. (1700); Icono- 
fjraphw Seotiac (3795-97); History of Scotland 
from the AccejsiCJi of flic .S’fjiai'fs to tliaL oj Mfiry 
(1797): Waljwliana (1799); Modern Geography 
(1802-1807); Voyages and Travels (16 vola, 1808- 
1.3); Mew Modern Atlas (3809-15); and Tetralogy, 
or a Treatise mi Itorks (1811). Sec his Literary 
Correspondence (2 voIh. 1830). 

Pllik*cj'C is a name comnionly given to an 
epizootic diseiise wliieli prevajl.s among horses, and 
U called by vetenuariftus Epizootic Cclluliici : also 
Itlicnmatiu Influenza, or sometimes Muco Enteritis. 
i'bo disease, wliich of late years has assumed a 
mote virulent form, prevails duriug a contiananco 
of wet weather, CHpeclally wJicii it is also cold, and 
attacks iv mimWr of aTvimals in vaviovis parts 
of a town or district almost simultaneously, thus 
proving its atmospiieric ovitin; hut, although it 
thus lireaks out spontaneously, thoro is uo clouht 
ol Us being an infections disease. Tlie primary 
symptoms are loss of a)ipetitc. dullness, pcrlmps 
rigoix, with fever, innnifested by elovabiou of the 
tcmiieniturc, varying fiom about lOi" to 107®, 
or, in very severe cases, even JOS® F., (vnd flccelora. 
tion of the pulse, ]n slight cahcs the pulse may 
lie 05, in very Bevere ones over 100 beats per 
ininntc. These symjdoms arc succeeded—Imbimt 
alway.s—by «wel)mg of the oyolhls and iciliiess 
of tUo eye—bcuco the term pink-eye—pain in 
and stilliicss of the limbs, with tuuiofaction, par- 
ticwlarly around tlic jointfi. Tlio swelHugs are at 
(inst limited, Imt soon extoml upwanls and down- 
wards from the joifttu allccted, and their oeonwonce 
gives relief to the nnin. The digestive organs are 
disordered; thevoUgenerally cemstipation at livst, 
the hvccu arc covered ivitb much iiiiicuh, and in 
many instances there is Bonio degree of colicky ov 
intestinal naiu. 8onic horses have a loud, iinarso 
cough, at iM'Ht dry, but often bGCouihig moiKt; bit b 
lung comj»licfttioii8 are nob very coimiion. In some 
iimtaiiees the pulse grodimny become.s very rcolde, 
tliougli tlic aiiimai presents no other had symptom, 
tlio pain having left the linili.s, the apiiotito rctuvn- 
iiig, tlio swellings diminisliiiig, and tlie secretions 
regiiinuig the iioniial eomlition; wliilsb an oidinary 
oliservei’ is ooiilident of a rapid recovery, tlm aniinal 
anddeiily dies, and a post-mortem oxauiiuation 
reveals the presence uf aiitc-movLem clots of blood 
in tlio cavities of the licart, and perlm]i.s in the 
uroat ptthnoimvy hloud-veBselR, To tbo veteviuavian 
the apiKireiitly coiivaloaccnt .stage is r most critical 
couiUuoft, and ha mmt endeavonr, by nmsing the 
liearfc’a action, to prevent the formation of tlic.se 
coftgnlo. 

As ft nilo the disoase runs its course favourably 
in from four to ten days, leaving tlie animal with 
more or lass loas of condition and strongLIi, tmU 
both are aooii lustoied by gooil nursing ond gentle 
exercise. Tlio Ireatmont wliich has proved most 
snccessfiil is baaed on the conciiision that the 
discnac runs a dermite eonrae, and that all attempts 
to check this arc calculated to do more hariii tliaii 
good. It is most important tliat all who have the 
care of liorses should Icnow that it is most dangov- 
0118 to work ft lioi-se when tliia disease previdis after 
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he has manifestud the sliglibcab loss of apnotite; 
many hoises turned out to work aftov failure of 
appetite liavo heoii brought back a few Jioiira 
atter in a dying condition. The medicines made 
use of are those wliiuh moderate pain if exccssivet 
keep the contontH of the stomach and howels frein 
undergoing putjofnetive formentatioM, and act as 
very eliglit a])GviGntH; and, when the heart’s action 
tlireatcim tlio condition above de.scrihcil, ci^riiiac 
stimulants, sncli ns tlic bicarbonate of ainnionia 
given in a ball. Alcoholic abimulauls, in virtno of 
their irritating properties and their oflTect on the 
nervous system, are very injmions, and Bhonid not 
bo administered in this nor in any other disense 
wlierc the so-called Jlbrinoiis state of the blood is 
one of the conditions. 

Pinkie, a battle fought on lOtii Senteinber 
1517 near Mnssel burgh in Midlothian between 
14,000 English under the Protector Somerset and 
twice blmb nmiibar of Scots. The latter were 
utterly defeated, more than 10,000, it is said, lioing 
killed on the field and in the pnmuit, whilst the 
English loss was barely 200. 

Pink Rooti Seo Spicocua. 

Plliun, a genus of bivalvon, not far removed 
from mussels (JlytilUlR*). Tho .‘‘licll is acutely 
triangular, bcuutmilly tiuusiitcent, and in some 
species measures two feet in length. The attaching 
hyssus, especially of tlie Moditerraneau species <i’. 
nufnVfj), is very long and silky, and admits of being 
woven into fabrics. So tho ancients occasionally 
used it, and, to gratify tho curious, bys.sus-gloves, 
i.'tte, are still made at Taranto and elsewhcru. The 
animal is sometlnios eaten. It lives from low- 
water to sixty fatlionis, 

Pinnace* See Hoat. 

Pfiinflicdin. See Sicat.. 

PillllOCk, M^ILLtAJi (1781-1843), who is 
famous in tlic educational world as the originator 
of tho formei'ly M'ell-kiiown catechisms whicii bear 
Ilia name. To Samuel Maunder (<i.v.), Iiis In-otlier- 
in-law, ho was chiufly indebted fur the prothiction 
of those cAtccliiains, M'hich linalty exteiidetl to 12 
volumes, or 83 so|)araCc parts. Hislorica of Eng¬ 
land. Greece, and Ilomo ran through more than a 
liunured eilitioiiH. Tlio well-known Analyses of 
Scrifituio history, of Old Testament and Now 
Teatament history, and of ebureb history were the 
compilations of william Henry Pimioek, LL.D. 

Pinos, Isi-A 1)15, a Sjianish island in the AVest 
Iiulios, south of Cuba, of whieli it w tho largest 
ilepondoncy. It was discm’cred by Columhus in 
1494, has an area of 1200 sq. ni., part low and 
swampy, and part liilly (1600 feet), and is c)otlied 
with fine meadows and woods, and prinluces silver, 
cjuicksilver, and iron. It was once notorious as 
the resort of pirates. Pop. 2200. 

Pills* The earliest kinds of pins, or of spikes 
serving the same purpo.s6 as pins, were probaJdy 
thorns or the small bones of flsli and other animals. 
jVmong the remains found on the sites of tho pre¬ 
historic Ifike-dwelliiiLci of Europe there are nniiiborH 
of bone pins, some ora vmlo aud »>thoir»«f an elegant 
form. Tlie great majority of tlie pins in these 
'finds' are, however, of bronzoj hnt a few of 
cii])por and one of iron have also been discovered. 
It is eatiiiiatcd that 10,000 pins have been collected 
at the IfUMistriiio station.s of Switzerland alone. 
Tliey seem to have been eliielly used as hair-piiiB, 
bliough no doubt they were also cmployeil t« fn.ston 
tlie urOHS, and for other piii']joseH. The forms of 
tliesG aiieienb pins are e.Ntreniely varied, and in the 
numerous cases where they linve ornamented heads 
tlie patterns are often curious and bennliful. A 
few have double stems like modoni hair-pins, and 
tliree found at Peschioiu are exactly the same in 


form os the ‘safety iiiiis’ which have come hirgcdy 
into use in recent years. Many of tlic single 
stemmed ones are Ijiiluster sliap^l—i.e. tliej’ are 
thicker ut boiiic places than at otiiors. A good inany 
Imtli uf hone and of hrunze have a head formed of 
n loose ling in an eye. Some liave biilbous lioad.s 
{thefts occassionally being of amber) very like the 
iwaTf-piiiB of the present time. For mnneioiis 
illustrations of tiieso ancient pins, seo Munro’s 
Luke-dtccUinffs o/jEiirope (1890). 

Among ancient articles for blio toilet fouiul in 
Egypt BOIIIC pins with gold heads occur, and 
ancient Homan hmiize jiiiis ainl bone liair-pins, 
with omanieiital heads, have been found at Pompeii. 
As rc^rds iiiodcrii pins, it was about 1840 that 
the solid-licoxled kind now in coiumon use took the 
dace of the older form of jiin, which had a globular 
lead of line twisted wire made separatelv and 
secured to tlie&liank by cmnpre.ssion ivoni a falling 
block and die. These old pins had the disadvantage 
of frcqiieiitiv losing tlieir heads. They wore made 
by mamial laljonr in such a way tlmt each pin 
passed through the limul.s of fnnrtecn diircreiit 
persons (sec UivrsiON op Lauouh), 

SoUd-hended pins are made by an improved 
form of ft jiiftchine which wasjiaten ted in Ewglaml 
by an American, named L, \V. AVriglit, in 1824, 
Jhit before tliis machine was perfected onougli 
to do its work properly manv’ thousands nf pounds 
wore expended ujjon it. Pins are made iiy the 
iiKHlern machine in tliis way i I’incors diwv from 
ft reel of wire a length Bulliolcnt to make a 
pin, which is at the same time stvaightciiod by 
nassing between fixed studs. The pin longtli 
Ik seized by Iftteral jaws, fiom whicli iv poi tioii 
of the W'ire is left projecting. A snap head die 
next advances to partially shape tlie liead j tho 
jaws or grippers then release it, and tlie put Is 
pushed forward again about ft twentiobli of an inch, 
when the hoad gets another squeeze nf tho die. 
These movements of tlic machine nio ropontocl 
once more to finish the liead, and the wire is then 
cut to tho length of a pin. Tho headed blanks 
drep into a receptacle and arrange thoniselvcs in 
tho line of a slot fonncil by two incHned and beyel- 
etlfred bnrs. Tlic opening between the bare is just 
wiuc enough to let tlic shank of the juu fall through, 
so tliftt by titc action of the mncliine tho blanks 
liccomo suspended by tlie head in a rou’along the 
slot. AVlicn tho 
hlaiikM tench tlic 
lower end of the 
inclined hnrs thev 
are caught, still 
liBimijig down- 
wanU, bctwcoii 
two parts of the 
iimcbinc (one of 
whioii liii:} ft suit- 
able nioveiiieiit), 
and passed along, 
rotating as they 
move, ill front of u cylindrical cutter, with sliavp 
grooves on its Biirfacc, so that it acts like a file, 
and poiivta the pins. The annexed ligivve from tho 
Engineer of June 3, 1887, shows tliis part of tlic 
inachiuc, which makes pins at the rate of 160 per 
minute. 

Onliiiary pins are made of brass wire, and u'lieii 
tlioso are (iiuslieil by the machine lliey ai-e cleaned 
of grense and other matters by boiling tlioiii in 
weak heor. The pins are no.xt coated witli tin, or 
'colanrctl,’ as it in called. In this process alternate 
layewof piim and gmin-tin nro placed in a copper 
pan, to wliicU water is added, along with some 
argol or crude tartar (hitartrate of pota-sh). AA'lien 
heal is applieil a .solution of tin is piodnced from 
which the metal is deposited on the surface of the 
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tlicm tliuir-ilvrvy white colnnv. The 
till ‘'iiiface i‘< aftorwiinls Imt'hteitctI hy 
them in a nr havrel witli hvaii or sawdust, 
i'iii.s are ‘jiapeu'il’ hy a self-actinK maclime nob 
Jiss iii^onioMs than tlic 'nio )iy which they are 
Illll'lo. 

For moiiriiing ]'”*•'’ m&qO, and (liese 

are cither ‘hliicir iiy heating them hi a imillte till 
the iwopev tint k olttaiiiciU ov made black by coat¬ 
ing them with a suitable varnish, which is after- 
wftV<ls liarderod hy stovinj^ tliQ pins. The Ihieut 
and most ctj>tly pins arc tliosc made of hair-like 
wiio for insect collectors. ‘ Jllanket' pins ai'e alioiit 
.Si inches loni?, ftml vaiinns sizes between inch 
and '^tlis uf an inch in lengbli are matle for domestic 
use. .S.afcty pins witli thu point rcslingiii n htop, 
now so iinicli used in the nuiacry and forotlicr pur- 
jinscs, were, as already stated, made in prehistoric 
times; at le-ast pins of exactly the saiiic form were- 
The manufacture of pins is lai’pely oarrieil on at 
Miriniiiglmni, and to .a less extent at Fondon, 
M'airington, Ktiond, and Dublin. They arc also 
extensively maniifactiired in the Uniteil fitules 
chiclly in CoiiiiecLicut. 

PJii.sk, a town of went Russia, stands* in tho 
midst of what were fomiody vast nim-she» (in large 
jiart jlraincd since ISTo), on a Inanch of the Pripot, 
t)8 iiiilca by vail E. of Brest-Idtovsk, iii.iniifactiircs 
leathcv, and has a large transit trade. Pop. (1885) 
*20,231, two-thirds being Jews. 

PlllSUti, CiBO, imisical composer, was born at 
.Sinalunga, near Siena, on Uth ilay 1821). He 
studied mnsio nt Bologna (1843), and was a. spcciai 
iiupil of Ros'lui. From 18-lS to 1885 he lived in 
England us teaclier of singing, chiolly at London 
and Newcastle. From I8u0 ho taught singing at 
liic Royal Aca<lemy of Music. As a. composer ho 
ivrote charming music for songs (more than 300 in 
all). _Iii colelvation of the union of Tuscany with 
Italy in 1859 lie cnin{io.sc<l a Te Dcuni, hut was not 


successful as a wiUcv of larger iiuisicalcouuiositious. 
lie died at Florence, lOtli .\Iaicli 1888. 

Pint, a tiicasurc of capacity used both fov 
liquids and diy goods, and eciuivafent to the ekhtli 
milt of a Gallon fq.v.), or 34 rt,m> cubic indies, 
rhe bcotch pint, superseded as a legal measure by 
the imperial pint, was equivalent to 3 ' 0(»5 imperial 
pints. 

Pintado, 8ee (JuiiiE.i. Fowl. 


some 


Plutnil a genus of ducks, one hand- 

me species of vvliicli (I), uciila) is a winter visitor 





PiatftU Duck (Dn^^fa »ie«fa). 

to many parts of the British const. It is a native 
of alt mnthern regions, is elongated in fonii, and 
very rapid m lligiit. Its tlosih is much esteemed. 

Pinto, PnKNAM lilENnEz, Portuguese adven- 
turei, born at aMontemor-o-Velho, near Coimbra, 


about IBIO. When twenty seven years of ago lie 
made his Way out to India, and reinainod 
tweiity-oiie years in the south and soulli.ea.st of 
Asia, leading the life of an adventurous seaniaii, 
fighting pirates at one time, t.ading at anoLher, 
ami again licing employed on spocinl inissions lo 
Japan or clacwiicie, his furtnne often iluctuatin<j 
between great wealth and poverty. He veturnecl 
liuiiic to Portugal in 1338, spent much time in 
writing au acconut of ]iis advciitiires, adding to 
them many cxftggeiations aiul gross licliono, and 
died at Aiinaila near IJsbon, prohably in 1383. 
His trav’cls~/'tTC(/?‘/««j!rt»i—were nob published 
until 1014, hut have since then been translated 
into several European languages—into English by 
F. Cogan in 1603. Sec a new abridged edition of 
those travels, with nu introduction by A, Vambdrv 
(1801). 

PiatiU'icchlo, whose proper name was IliiK- 
NAiiDiNo m Betti, whs a iminter, bom at I’erngin, 
in l•(64. An assistant to I’entgino, lie liclped liim 
witli the frescoes iu the Sistine Chapel at Rome, 
and then spent the best part of eight years (M8'l~ 
92) ill painting frescoe.s on the wnlJs uf the chaimls 
of Santa illnria del Popolo in Homo, .\ftev execut¬ 
ing two pieces in the cathedral at Oi vieto he decor¬ 
ated the walls of what is now the Vatican library 
M'ith a aeries of si.x frescoes j this occupied him six 
yeais (till 1408). On the walls of Sta Waria in 
Ai-a CtuU he iUustralcd the life of St Bernardino 
of Siena. ^ Other frescoes by his brusli adorned two 
churches in Spello, the Potruccl Palace at Siena, 
and the catficilral Jihraiy m the same city, tlifs 
lost series illustrating Llie life of Pope Pius If, All 
those works M'e adnnYable examples of decoraUvo 
art. Rintmicchio painted a few panel pictures of 
high merit, as Ciirist heaving tho (Jross, two 
iWuloniias enthroned (at Perugia), Coronation of 
the Virgin (in the Vatican), mul oHiurs at Sieini, 
Florence, ojwl Spcllo. Ho died at Siena, Uth 
Dticcinbev 16)3. 

Soo Life by Vormlglioll (Vcnigift, 1837), two mono- 
graplis by Schinarsow (Stutt. 1880 and 1882), and Mil- 
oncsi’s cu. (Florvncc, 1878) of Vasari, vol. jii. 

I'iuZOlt) the discoverer of Bra-ill (q.v.). 

Pltfiiil)!, the notorious roof-cells (soUo piombi, 
'uiulcr the leads') of the stato-pi'isons of Venice 
(q.v.), in which Cw»anova and many other notable 
prisoners were coiifiuerl. The heat m summer and 
the cold iu wintev are said to have been intense, 
ictidcring the piambi worse than even the pozzi, or 
cellars of the piisoiiBj but witliin recent times it 
has been n.'^serted that they must have boon com- 
naratlvely pleasant aboiles, end a few liuve ucluiUIy 
been converted into it welling apartments. 

tt foriner principality of Italy, lie.s 
along the const onpo-site the island of Elba, tlie 
grentor part of wlucji belonged to it. Its extent 
was 130 sq. m.; and its pojjulatioii, ]}rovion.s to its 
incoiuoratioii with Italy iu L 8 Q 0 , about 25.000, 
Piombino, originally a Jiof of the empire, came 
in tho Uth century into the pos.-jession of tho 
Apmaiii, who, after ruling it for nearly 200 ycais, 
made way fov the Bnoncmiipagni, who were ex¬ 
pelled by Napoleon in 1801; but after the Con- 
giess or \ icima the principality was put under 
the siizerainky of Tuscany, who^e graml-dnko 
unienmiticd the Ihioncompagnl for tlieiv los.s of 
sovereignty. 

Plombo. See Serastian dec. I>iogno. 
Pioneer, in the British infantry, is n military 
artisan employed dining pence in such work as 
painting and repairing barrnck-romiis, &C., and iu 
war marehmg at the head of each battalion to clear 
a poBsmfc for it Llii-oiigli woods or othev obatiuc- 
tions, improve roads, make bii(]ge.s, and generally 
to iio rniy ininor engineering or constriietlve work 
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tlififc may be iiecof-aaiy, One ia aelectwl from each 
company. Inslea<l of a rifle each cames n saw- 
baclced sword, an axe, and two gnn-spikes, other 
necessary tools being distributed among them. 

Cavalry FmiCfirs, one from each lro«>i)» aro in- 
sbructed afa the School of Jlilitary Kngincering, 
Chatham, in the best method of rapidly destroy¬ 
ing railways, telegrapli lines, &c., and carry 
gno-colton and the tools neccssaiy for this pur¬ 
pose. 

Piotl’IcO'W (Gev, Pctriktm\ a town of Itnasiaii 
Poland, 87 miles by rail SAA\ of Warsaw. Cotton 
and wool spinning js largely jnoseented. It is one 
of the oldest Polish towns; hero in tlic loth and 
lOtli centnrica diets wero litdd and the kings 
elected. Pop. (1885) 24,8GG.—The j/otfCi'rt/Heid lias 
an area of 4730 sq, in. and a jion. (1887) 1,091,282, 
and is a centre of the cotton and woollen indnstrics, 
of brandy-distilling, and of eom-milling. 

Piozzit Mns, more famous as Mn.s Tiiiialk, ami 
by that name to be remembered until Dr Samuel 
.lolinson Is forgotten. Her maiden name was 
Hester Lynch SaUiHljurv, and she was born of a 
good Welsh family at liodvel iu Carnarvonshire, 
Jamiary 27.1741. She early gavo promise of quick 
parts and lively disposition, and reveivetl (in edu¬ 
cation thab e.xtendcd oven to Latin ns well as 
Freiitih, hpaniali, and Italian, Early introduced 
into the faahlonalde world nf London, in October 
1763 she married Homy Thralo, a prosperous 
Southwark brewer, bhirtocii years her senior. IIo 
was an honest man, and made an indulgent, if 
somewliab indifTerent, husband; but he was uncom- 
nmiiioativo and plileginatio in tcuiporuinont. Mrs 
Thralo made Johnson's acmialiitauce through the 
kind oiTicos of Murphy in January 17C5, and one 
of Iho most Interestiiig friendships in the liistoiy 
of letters at once began. The .‘•ago quickly con- 
coivocl nil extrani'dinaiy alfection for his ‘mi8tros.s,’ 
was doineistioatod in Iior house at Strcntlmiii 
Place for over sixteen years, and for her sake 
learned to soften many of the eccentricitieis of his 
snoQoli, dress, and beliaviour. Of a({ his friend- 
snips this woe tlio one moat valuable to him, for 
Mrs Thvala’s warm woman's heart and constant 
clieorfuincss henceforward brlghtoned many a 
gloomy hour in a life tliat had known but little 
liaiipliicAS. Tlimle also had a solid esteem for 
Johnson, carried him with the fainiiy to Brighton, 
to Wales iu 1774, and to France in 1775, and left 
him ,£200 as one of Ins four executors. J-Ie was 
rcliiriicd for Sontli^vavk at a by-election in tho 
end of 1705, and sat continuously until the election 
of 1780. Boswell lii'st visited iitroablinm in October 
1760, Fanny Bnrucy in August 177S. In 1772 
Tlirale’s affairs became enibarra.s.setl, but his wife’s 
tneb and energy and the timely advances of fiionds 
enabled liim to tide over tiie cmis, Thralo died 
in April 1781, ami three years later tlie browory 
was sold for £135,000. Mrs Tlirale had borjio him 
twelve children, but her only son died in 1776, and 
slie had but five daughters living at her husbniul’s 
death, Dr Johnsoirs health was now declining, 
and ho soon bcgnii to fool himseif slighted oh tlio 
widow’s alFectiou for the Italian Jimsieinn Piozzi 
began to occupy lior heart, Their acquninUnce 
had bogiui only in 1780, thougli they hod met three 
years before. The proposed xnatcli met with the 
strongest opnositioii from Mrs Thrale’s dmighfcora 
and nom Johnson, wlio.se disapproval,’ in spite of 
fllaailering tongue.s, wo-s in iiowxse due bo porsonal 
disappointment. She left Streathain for Dath in 
October 1782, and n few letters on the subject of 
tim marriage passed betwixt Johnson and herself 
ill which it must bo confessed that the woman 
shows to more advantage tlian the sage. But 
where Jolnison loved be loved deeply, aud that 


with a love that cniild lioar no rival near the 
throne. ‘ A friendship of twenty year.^,’ ho writes, 
‘is iiitcnvrtvcn with tlie te.xtine of life. A friend 
may he often found and lost, but an old friend 
never can bo found, and nature lias provided tlmb 
he cannot easily bo lo.st,’ The nmrriage, for some 
time postponcil, actually took place at Bath, 25th 
July 1784, and tlio pair next travelled tlirough 
France, Italy, Geriimny, and Belginin, returning 
to England early in 1787. I’iozzi ]n'oved an iu- 
oirdnstvo liiislmntl, managed tlieir linaTicos with 
pnideiico, and her daughters were at lengtii rc- 
coiicifcd—tlio eldest, Dr Joliiison’s ‘Quecnio,' 
married Lord Keith in 1808. ilr« Piozzi retnnied 
to Streathain in 1700, but soon after luiilt Bryn- 
bella on the banks of the Chvyd. Here Piozzi died 
in 1809, and here hi.s widow voinained til! 1814, living 
thereafter at Bath, Clifton, and Peiizaiicc. When 
past seventy she fomied a seiitiiiiental iittachinent 
for William Augustus Conway, a Iinnilsomc young 
actor, who drowned liiniself ernssing the Atlantic 
in 1828. Fourteen years after bis death seven 
letters from Mrs Piozzi to liiui wore puldislied. 
Tlioir gennhicne.ss is doubtful, but, as Havwavil 
out, even taken ns tlieysMnd, they do not 
amount to very much, while'' the change nf two 
or throe sentfiiccs would alter tlieir entire tenor. 
Ill May 1821 Mm Piozzi broke her log vliile travel¬ 
ling from Penzance to Clifton, niid died after ten 
days of snllerliig. Sho was biuicd beside Piozzi in 
the little clinrcli of Dymercliion in Flintshire, 

Miw Thralo was vivacloiiK, frank, witty, thoronglily 
feminine, and cbnvining, if somewliab wanting in 
rclliicincnt. S)io was pretty, if hardly beautiful— 
her face gave Hogarth liis model in ‘The Lady’s 
Last Stake,’ bxiL tlio best portrait is that by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Haretti, Eoawoll, Peter Pindar, 
and Horace Wulpole all abimed Jier; but slio lives 
secure of iiiiinoi'Udit.Y in tlie love of Smiiiiel John- 
son, ami in the haiminoss site brought into nearly 
twenty yearn of a liie ‘ rntlically wretclied.' 

Mrs Piozzi bad a fatal facility iu composition, but two of 
lior books at least live tbrouun tlisir subjeot, and indeed 
arc only less intoTestiog than Boswell himself i Antedoiea 
qf Dr Samiel Johnson dwin/j the last Treenlv Yenra of 
hisLifo (1786; reprinted in Hra Nnpior's Jo/oisoufaTU^ 
1884), aud LtUert to and fnm, Dr o«}ri(c2 Johmon (2 
vols; 1768). Her Oiserrufioue «7iti lirfitctiont made in « 
Journey throvyh France, Italy, and Cfer)imi}i[2 vols. 
1780), Drilitk Sifnonpmy (2 voK 1701), and JjfJrosjjcc- 
thu, or a Feview of the most st7-ikiwj and importanl 
Evcnla, ite. (2 vols. 1801) nro long forgotten. Of lier 
poems tlio'Tbreo Wnrnings’ flurvlvcs—itwaufirntpriiitcd 
In iho Miseellanke of Miss ^Villiams (1760), a voluuio 
coiitaiiiiiig a prosc-talo of Jolmson'R, 'Tlie Fonutnliis,' 
tho horoinc of wbicli, Florettn, was a study of Mrs Thralo. 
Hernotoe to lVrAxaJ]’ii.ffw(09'JC£ffJ/cMDi->ewcro reprinted 
ill the 1684 edition of that work, as well as in Hayward; 
her Avlobioffmpky, Letters, and Ziterurii Rcmalna, by 
Abraham Haywanhin 1001 (2 voln,). Sea tho llov. Bd. 
Idaiigin’s Pio?r(a»» (1833), Boswell’s Life of Joknaoii, 
iladamo D’Arblay’s Sir Hnyward'a Introduction, 

and L. R Seeley’s AJra Thrale (1801), 

Pll» is tho name by wliicU I’nrioiis diseases in 
both fowls and pheasants wei’o once known, but 
since tlio affections of birds have been studied, and 
moi-c accurate knnu'lodge arrived at, tins term is 
no longer in use. Sec Roup. 

PJpai* a genus of Anipliibians (q.v.), of which 
tlie best known is tho Surinam Toad. 

IMpnL See Peepul. 

a ineasnre of quantity comm only employed 
ill Portugal, Spain, France, England, and in boiuo 
other countries, used almost exclusively for wine 
and oil. In England it is also called a butt, and is 
equal to two hogsheads. But the capacity varies 
with tho locality ns well as with the description of 
wine the cask contains: a pipe of port is 137 
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imiiuriul «iilloiib 5 'if ;,licu‘v, 131) «allon£>; 

tliat of MadeLi'ft, UO imiienal ^'allons; u-lnlo Die 
coimiion Eiijilifli ]ii|io contains 126 wine gallons, or 
iienrly lOo imiiurial 

Pljie€la3'. a Don white jilastic clay, rery like 
kaolin, >>ut coiituining a iavgcr jic^centage of silica. 
For tiio iniimifiictiii'o of tlio inont 

(loairalilc clay contains only siiiall traces of limonice 
uml alkaline earth?. Clays of this nature are met 
with in Cornwall, Devon, and Dorset, bnt.tlic 
|jui'c*i' varieties of day used for pollery-wiakinj* arc 
also oinphiyeil in the niftimfaetriit. S»»eli tO#vs, 
liowevi'r. liave siliceous vnaterials added to them 
nrtilH'inlly. I'ijieday is used by f,olilier» for 
whitening bnlLs, iSic. 

Pjl><i>nsll, a familv of remarkable lislres in tlie 
same (Lonholiiancli) order as the Bea-lioi-sea. Tlie 
hotly is elongated like n thin jiipe; tJje jaws are 
])roloii"etl in a tnlmlar toritliles.s .snout; the nnj»- 
I ciilnr oevdojiiiient is slight; the »kin is covered 
I witli an ai'iuature of bard plates; the gilU arc in 
tile hii'in of tufts, and tlie biano}ii,al ajieriarc is very 
I sninll. The egjw nve eavrted about and batched by 
the Ktale, n.^iially uitliin a caiwdniw pond/ /nrmcJl 
from two folds of skin on tiic vcnlval surface of 
the tail-vegioa. Ono of the cnmnioncsl lirituii 
apeews IS the Cieat Piiie-Jidi {Sijntjwtthits ucun), 
which Is sometimes fouiul in deep water, and sonic- 
times at low tide among the seaweed in ixick-ptMdH. 
The snedmens cominojily seen are fmm I foot to 
18 inclieH in length. It ma^v be bcru slowly moving 
about, uith cu.vittu 6 cowtoithms, uokmg Its long 
snout into every crevice In soai-ch of fooil. anti 
.soiiiotiiiios assuming a vortical position witli tlic 
head LlownwEirds, bming into or stirring tlie sand. 


of rarioiui nuitcrials. Earthenwavo pine.s nru now 
iiiado of almost every size, from an inch or two in 
diamoter ii]> to tlie eiiormoiis size of 64 inches. 
They ate usually made of fireolay, ami arc glazed 
like coimnoii Pottery (q.v.). Caoiitcliouc vulcanised 
and guMa-perdm iije also oxtonsivcly used for 
making pipes. Leathern jiipos arc ukru ehioliy for 
the conveyance of wafer teniiioravily, as in llic enRc 
of lire-engmca (see FtRii), Metal pines are made 
of iron, lead, liii, or an alloy of tin ana lend, copper, 
bims. iK'c. fron pipes, ms for water anti gas, arc 
usually ca-st, and the nuimifncfcuto is one of eiior- 
moils c.vlent 8ee M’atkk-siji’PI.y. 

Pipc.s of rtiictiio metal, swell os bvm«, cnppav, ami 
till, are niailc by first casting an ingot into tho 
shape shown iu lig. i, with a hole Lliroiigh its 
length of the same diameter as tlie buie of the innc is 
iiiteiidcd to Imve. Into this Is placed an inin rod, 
called the niandicl (,i, fig. 2), wlfidi exactly fits, 
and which projects slightly at tho taiiercd end (/^ 
lig. 2). IL is then hvoi\»Ut to the dvawing-taldu, 
and hero tlieainail end with its projecting inandrol 
isput into ft fiiimcl sliaped hole, diillcd thrnngli a 
steel po.s6 (</, fig. .■?), so us fo allow the ])oint to be 



I’ipo-flsli (Simumlhua atvs). 

One of the commonest Ainericftn nipe-aah i, 
SipJio,io^to,n<i perhii, wldcli livfa among the eel- 
giuM of the ena-st. 

Die iiaiiio Pipe fish is souifiLiines given also to 
t/»e /i^Jies //HMing the family Fistulftiida*, oi-Plnte- 
of ‘■be i»o»t vemapkable (a 
t lu iohaeoo.]iiii«,ti>:fi {7'75f(dnmt UtiHiemrui). Jhif- 
tliesc are large iimrind .‘.ticklebackH, aiul Iiiive onh- 
a wiiperficial vcHeinbliiitce to tlie true ]Hj)c-fisli, 

PipcrtlCeiP, a natural order of e.xogeiious 
pJnots, natn-es almost e.vchisivelv of the hotte^-t 
l'‘'^i‘»'iilar]y of Asia and America 
ADimt (W;) s)>ce«w are known, to most of which Wie 
nanie Iciiiicr (q.v.) is ftOinetimes given, aUboiigli 
s ueaieuLo known by other names, particularly i 
I osc of which the fruit Ls not msed as a spice. 
Imt of winch some part is employed for some other 

punBiisQ, ns Hiitcd, Cubebs, Malico, and Ava. 

1 ipei'llic, an Alkalni'i (q.v.) found in pepper. 
lMl)c-l*olIs, Sec DkCouds. 

l*il)CS aro made of larious inftterinl.> iiud foi- 
imnoiis purposes. Tims, we have dial.iiSjSi 

^Uliuiwaie, wrmd, and metal (see Diiaixaof 
SkU'AOic), i,ipo,s of various lands of ,Sis fo? a 
gieat vaiicty of pinposcs, and Tobacco-pipes (q.v.) 


gi-iupeii on the other aide by a pair of pincers, at the 
cml of ft strong cliain ; the macliiuc.power jij tJicij 
applied to the other end of tlie chain, and the soft 
nicKil and Us mamlrcl are diftwn throngli, tlm 
fornicr being extended equally over tlie anrAieo of 
tbc Ifttiev, ^Ymeh fa then vumoved, ami the lonath 
of pipe 18 complete, fjomo iiieiul.s require repeated 
dmwing llnimgh holc.i, getting grmluallv smaller, 
ftiiiMiave to be softoned or annealed at inton-ulH. 
as tlio metal lianleiiK under repeated thawiiiLr. Jjj 
Hus way binss, copper, tin, and pewter iiinas are 
niftde; and ft patent lias also heon lalcon out for 

i “-VO made of 

giwt icngtiis by sunee/iiig the so/b metal Uiiou.rli 
a holo III ft ateel plate in wliicli there is a fixed erne 
tVTf (onn.s ami regulates 

iiimlu from copper. I,ra.«s, and mallDablo iron bv 


t rnlJing out narmw stri|ia of metal, and then passing 
them .successively through rollers, whioii are deeplv 
giooved, ami winch turn up tho edges (firr 41 a 
W ftwJrcf is Urn, M»l i„ it, i„ 4, 
imbswi thvonyh d«wble-groo^•ed Tollers, which tnm 

t“■iv f™’" t"l.o ym,„I 

the niamli-el, Iho mljics, howovor, renuiro Uavd 
soldei ng-uc. soldering with a fusible hmss allnv, 
hoilnr-biihes used to 
be iiioae ill this way; but the metliod of dmwiiP' 
1118 lately been so iiuicli Improved that coiiper anil 
bi^ pipes, ov uihes, as they are frequently called, 
dfamS. ‘^““«i''^‘'ab|c l!biek,4s an<i 
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pipit tlie iinmc given t<i the vi]>o podn of Cassal- 
pinUi Fapai (seo C/issALi'iNiA), %vhieh are usocl in 
taimingi niul are not vinfreqneiiLli' imported along 
with Piv’iilivi (q.v.). 

Piping Orow, a name soinewliat loosely 
appiicii in AnstTiuia to any liiwl of the 
(lyiTinoThim ot lintitn tq.'viV Another moAiftca- 
tioii of tlie name is Pipin" Crow Shrike or Piping 
Roller; the bird iR also called Cnrnch. 

pipit {Anthiis)t a gcmi.s of small birds foriiiing 
with the wagtails the family Motaeillidte. The 
jiipits have a strong resemhlnncc to the Inrka in 
cxteinal appearance, and ovon jji many of their 
Iiahits, fliicli ns singing wliile on the wing; hnfe they 
nionit twice a year, while larks moult only once. 
■\yilli the wagtails they ameo in all rcspecls 
except in colour, and like them they are cldefly 
tonostrial in hahit, running along the giwinif, 
working in and out among grass or heather in 
aoarch of the inaecls, wr)rms and slugs which 



Mondow'pipit (Anthua pralenaia). 


form their food. Tlio Meadow-pijiit (A. j)mtensis), 
aieo known as tlio IHriark or Afosa-choepor, ie the 
spGciea most ahnndant in RiitaiH. It bi-ccds early 
in bpring, iieatiug in a hollow on the ground or 
under a batik, and rears two broods in a acnaon. 
'riioTi'OQ.pipIt(/l. trividlis], bliougli only a snuuner 
visitor, is common in many districts, and breeds 
freely in the soutli and ivoab of* Scotland. The 
Rock-pipit (A. obscunis) frcunoutfi i^ocky eliovea 
and /ecus on molluscs and small crustaccaus. 

Pippl. Seo Giuuo Rouaiio. 

Pippin. See Pki’in. 

pippin, n name given to many varieties of 
aiiplo, among which are some of the finest in culti¬ 
vation, as the Golden Pippin, Uihslon Pippin, I’tc. 

Pi<liiai a city of Ohio, on the Miami River 
(hove crossed by two bridges), 28 miles by rail N. 
of Dayton. It has foundiiea, oii-refinerieK, and 
luainifaotoi'ica of Hour, furniture, niattressca, &c. 
Pop. (1890)9000. 

PiOllCtj a game at cards for two playoi's, played 
with tliii'ty-two cards, tho si.xes, fives, fours, threes, 
and tu’OB being rejected. The game was foriiiorly 
)laycd a hundred up, a pcii-tie being U\o l>est of 
ivG games; hut about 1880 tho rnbicon game 
superseded piqiiGt ou cent. At tho rnbicon game 
six hands are played, each player dealing nltor- 
uately. Tlie one wliose aggregate score is the 
higher wins tlie parLie. Ho dodnets the loser’s 
score, and acids a hundrcc'l lo tiie cYilferenee. If 
tlio loROv fails to score a hundred in tlie six hands, 
he is i'nbiconed, and the scoius oi'o otldcd instead 
of being dcciuotcd. For a description of the niodo 
of play, handhoolcs should be consulted. 

Tlie earliest known menlion of piqnet is by 
Rabelais in the Gargantuan list of games (163{^ 
45 ). Henco it lias been concluded that piqnet is 
of French ovigia. Rut it is iiiave probable that a 
Biinilar game, called ro7iJii, ivas played in Italy at 
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an earlier dale, and tliab this game, with modiri- 
catioiis, travelled from Italy to Spain, where it 
was re-named cientos, and to Fiance, u hero it was 
re-named piipiet. Piquet solilom, if over, oocins 
in Eiigilsli l^ks of tlie Shakos])Carinn pcrioil, but 
cent (cfcHfos) frequently does. Ihoiii this it may 
bfc Mvneluded tbab piquet, wwder the nnwio of cent, 
was played in Ktiglaiul until about the middle of 
the 17th century, when the word ‘ cent ’ wont out of 
iLse, and was replaced by the word ‘ihijuet.’ It 
may bo noticed jfi this connection that from the 
time of the marriage of Mary to Pliilip of Spain 
(15&1) the Eiigli-sh equivalent of the Spaiiisli 
name of tho game was in vogue, ami tliab con- 
teiuporaiicoiisly wRli tlic nmviiage of Charles I. to 
the daughter of Jlcnry IV. of Ibanco (1025) tlie 
French nnine jugnef was substituted. 

The etymology of piquet lias been much specu¬ 
lated on: no satistactoiy Bcttloiuent has been 
aiiivcd nt. In 1C01 was published The Poyctll and 
Deliqhtfnll Ganie of IHcqiict, translated /I'om tho 
earliest known Fiencli book on the Bubiect. This 
was followed by several others, inoie or less resem- 
bliiig it, Wii'a (1671}, Cotton's Coon- 

pleat OamesUr (IQH), niid Seymour’s Coiu't Game¬ 
ster (1719), all containing piquet, Tlio ne.xt 
original work wan Hoyle’s Snort Treatise on the 
Game of Piquet (1744). Tliis included tlio laws 
wliicli were the antliority until 1873, when the 
Portland Club issued a code. The general adoption 
(if the rnbicon gome, sliortly afterwards, uccchbi- 
tated n fresh revision; and in 1881 tho Portland 
and Tnrf 01ul» agreed to tlio code of law8>yliich 
now governs tlic game. Theso laws wore pnblUhcd 
in 1^2, togotiicr with a IveatiBeon tlie game, b)’ 

‘ Cavendish.’ 

Piracy {hat- piraia; Gr. ‘an adven* 

, turcr,' 'ft pirale'b vobbery on the ingh sea, was 
apparently very niucli mixed up witli early umri- 
time ftdvonfcwrc, the sea-rover being frequently 
pirate as tumcIi a-** trader: thus, the PliconioJans 
I often combined piracy witli more legiblmate sea¬ 
faring enterprise. In llomorio times piracy was 
accounted a xopntahle or oven dignified calling; 
and tho Greoks, especially the Plmoa-ans, long 
displayed a naluml genius for piracy. Tliis aptitude 
Wfts cberislied l>y the constant wai'faro between 
small stata% it being dillleult Bometimes to dccido 
what was public nmV wliat was private wav. Cilicia 
was long tlic headquarters of MofUteii aneon piracy, 
until in (17 ii.C. Ponipoy made bis memorable 
expedition ngniiiBb the jiimtes with gi'eafc naval and 
military forcew. From the 8fch to tlie lltli ooiitury 
the Norao vikings were the teiTor of western coo-sts 
and wutere (see NoiiTHMBN). Tlic Hanseatic 
Ivoague (q.v.) had ita oviciu in the desire for 
iniitnal (lefenco against Baltic and other pirates. 
At a later date tlie Aloslem roi'ors scourged the 
Mcditcrrancnii, comiiiiiigliiig naval war on the 
Jorge ecalo with peddling, thievery, and tho abduc¬ 
tion of dftvca; Algiom was a piratical strongliold 
till well into tlio JOtii century (see CoiisAins); 
e.iul in the 17th centuiy tho English Channel 
R\mmcd with Algerine pirates, who snapped up 
in one prise £500 wortli of linen boloiigiii'; to the 
Lonl Deputy of Iraland, oud hlochadetl him, the 
king’s roin-osontative, for weeks in an English port 
whUo he wailed for a ship-of-wav to convey liiiu 
0 crosB tlic 1035 tlicy cutereti 

Cork harbour, and carried of! a boat \Mth eight 
Ilsiteniicii, tci be sold ns slaves in Almei-s, Tlio 
Buccouccifl (q.v.) preyod mainly on the Snonisli 
commerce with the Spanish American colonies. 
Lundy Island (q.v.) was long a uMt of pirates, 
English ami other. Captain Kidd (q.v.) is in the 
popular mind tlie chief reprefientative of the mc- 
tui-esque type of pirates, wlioaq career of reckless 
blondsbcd mul rapine under blieir ‘Jolly Roger’ or 
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hlrmk lla«, filtemtitiiiH with lux\inons ilclmuclierj', 
liaH come to l»e sunoiiudod witli iv lirulo of romance, 
reJiccteit in E. A. Poe’s Gold 7?i»yniut R. L. Stcveij* 
Foil’s TrciDniir T.sltnid. Tlie ]i»ototypo of Scott’s 
Pi,-<i(c M-iis Jolm (kov, M-lio in -January 1725 boldly 
anclinrod in Orciwlian imteis, and entered into 
fiicinllyrelationfiM-itli tliu islandein, till, i-ecognised 
os an ntrocinns villain, lie was with Ills crew captured 
nml can-iud to London to be tried. He and eleven 
of lii« comrade'! were condemned a moiitli or two 
ailer, and the pirate captain and nine of hiti men 
were executed tojifitiicr. So late as 1864 live nicn 
ivpi'o [landed in London for nmvder anil piracy. 
National prejudices tend to oliscni-e the distinction 
between Piivateorina (l-v.) and piracy: PaulJoncs 
was willuil a pirate bi England, and ti»e comiiiandei-s 
of the CVmfedorato ships AJabaaui^ Shemaidotth, 
and Florida, wliicli preyed on nortliern commerce, 
were in nortliern eyes praotieally idi*ate.s. Of late 
the pirates tried liy ndiiiiralty courts are ratlicr 
naval niutiueers than pirates in the old .sense. The 
African alave-tratln was not considercil piracy by 
the law of nations ! but the municipal laws oi the 
tjiiitod Kingdom and of tlie United States hy 
statute declared it to lio «oj and in or after 1841 
it was deolai'e<l to bo «<i i>y AiwtTift, Prnsnin, and 
liussia, The Imnio of profe.ssional piracy, happily 
now on a small scale, is the Malay Arcliipelago 
mid tlie Cliina Seas; Sea-Dyahs ami Malays dis¬ 
puting witlv. Chinameu the paliu of Uavdihowl as 
sca-ifjubens. 

Piracy is recojmiscd (k an ofTance against tlic law 
of nations. It is a crinio not against any purlieu- 
lav state, but against all mankind, and may be 
punished in the competent tribunal of any country 
wlioi'o the ofl'endcr may he found, or into which he 
may he cariirsl, nltlmiigh committed on hoard a 
Inreiaii vessel on tlic high seas. It is of the e.ssoiico 
of piracy that the piratu lias no commission from 
A sovcrci^i state, nr from one helligorcnt state at 
war with another. Pirates Iwing the connnoii 
enemies of all nmukiiict, and all nations having an 
equal intove-st lii tliclr aiiprehensloii and puiiish- 
mont, they may bo lawfully captured on tlio liigh 
aoas by the armed vessels of any pai ticnlar slate, 
and bronglit witliiti its territorial jurtMUolion for 
trial in its tribniialH ; but it is not ponnitlcd to pul 
pirates to death ivithoiit trial save in battle. 

Tlie infrlugeiuent of tlie Copyrlglit Acta la often 
ppoken of a*! litorflvypiracy; and the word is not 
unfairly extended to cover the ease in \Yhicb the 
Miliiialicrs of one nation bsuc unauthorised ropriiiLs 
>y aiitliors of nnotlier luilioii—especially the caso 
nf American reprints of English works (see Book- 
Tii.tUE, VoL II. p. 316). Thus, several piratetl 
reprints of tlie fust edition nf this Encyclopiudia 
were iriniicti and were iieilig sold in I8{)0, in wliidi 
obsolete facts and statistics twenty years old were 
veprodiicud witli marvellous lidelity. 

PirtiMIS (Cir. Peiraiem), called also Port 
Duaco, the harbour of hoth ancient and modern 
xVlliciis {n.v.}. PljLiinoil by Thoinistoclc-s and laid 
out by Hippodamus of Miletii.'*, the Pir{T-us was 
built ill the gUivinua days <if Pciicles; this vulei' 
mid Ciiiioii before liim built the tlirec ‘ long walls ’ 
that connected Athens with its port (5 miles to the 
soutli-wc.st), and so ensuveil a free and safe pAs-sage 
from one to the other at all limes. It was both a 
war liarhour and a commercial port, many fm-cigiicrs 
living within its walls, fts arseiinl (built 347-323 
n.c.) and fortilicatioii.s were destroyed by Sulla in 
S6 II,C'., and from that time the town sank into 
tleoay, 'Die modern Pirivus, which Iho-s grown up 
since 1834. is a regularly Inid-ont but mean-looking 
town, witli a naval ami a military scliuol, ai'acuol 
depats, and maimfncliires of cottons, flour, paper, 
lion, nails, carts, furniture, &c,, and is growing 
ra)iidly. A railway (1809), 5J iiiilc-slong, connects 


it witli Athens, If« trade in 1800 was divided 
betu’ceii £2,541,700 for imports—coal and railway 
plant, &c. (£357,400) from Britain, petroleum 
(£32,000) from the United States, and .sheep and 
eattlo (£41,000) from Russia—and £2,059,000 for 
exports, cliielly tobacco, valonia, hides, bones, 
horns, cheeae, ’wcK>\, &c. A total of 6(100 vessels 
of Qi inillion tons enter annnally, one-half the ton¬ 
nage being in Gi'cek hottoms. Pop. (1871) 11,000; 
(1870)21,055; (1890)36,000. 

Piiviiio. a seaimrb of Austria, on a promontory 
on the south aide of the Gulf of Trieste ami 12 miles 
SW. of the city of Trieste. It has two liarbours, 
an old castle, aiul inamifactiirca of soap, glas.s, &c., 
with neighbouring salt-works. Pop. 0419. 

PIrlfliciliicr. See Durkr. 

a town of the Ilavavinn Palatin¬ 
ate, and foriiicriy tlie chief town nf tlic eoimty of 
Tfanau-Lichteiiherg, 34 miles by rail W. of Landau. 
In 1885 it bad 14,038 iiiliabit.aiits; clilcf mami- 
factnrc-s, Kli<ie.s ami musical instnimeiits, Close 
i»y the Prussians under tlie Duko of Brunswick 
defeated the Preneh coiiiinanded by Moreau on 
14Hi Sei*tember 1793. 

i Piriia» a town of Saxony, stands on the left 
bank of tlio EilK*. II miles liy vail SE. of Dresden. 
Hci-c aro a fine 16tli-centui;y clmrcli; a cnAtlo 
(1S73), used 08 a lunatic asylum biiico 1811; ami 
mamifactnre.s of glass, thwmcals, tobacco, Btoves, 
&C. Eight tliousaml men are emuloyoa in the 
saiu1stono-quAiTic.s. Pop. (1885) 11,898. 

Pirogue, ^ce PlilllAGUA. 

Plrotj A town of Servla, on the Niscliava, 30 
' inilca ESE. of Niscli. It was occupied by Servian 
trooiw in 1877, ami taken by the Biilgarians in 
1885. Pop. 8832. 

l*iS4l« one of the oldest cities of Italy, tlio rival 
of Venice and Genoa, wliicli still lias its walls 
standing and a citmlol, is sitnated on tlie Arno, hy 
rail 40 miles \V. of Plorenco ami 13 NE, of Leg- 
liom. It was formerly a seaport, Imt owing to 
nccnmnlation of tlclritus at tlio mouth of tiic river 
now Ktaiida -i niilc.s from tho sea. Its onco pros- 
iicrnus commerce hms almost wholly hcon traus- 
ferrwl to Leghorn. It is still a city of lino build¬ 
ings, foremost nmong-st wliicli Is the catlicdrivl 
(1003-1118), with a noble dome, llnepainthigft by 
Ciniabuc, Aiuli'oa del Sarto, and othors, and lieanti- 
fnl marble altai-s. Its f-liajic is that of a Latin 
cro-s-F. .311 feet long by 252 wide; the nave is loO 
feet liigb. Externally it lin-s a magnifieont faqado 
of four supciimposed rows of pilasters and arclies, 
and fine bronze doora by Giovanni da Bologna ami 
otliem. Near the eatliedral stands tho round 
marble campanile, the ‘Leaning Tower of Pisa,' 
which is a ningnificeiit specimen of tlio southern 
Ituiiianesquc arcliitoctmc, but is peculiar in that 
it (including tlie cornico) deviates about 14 feet 
froin tho peipondicular. 'I'his pcculiaiiby is not 
duo to ori^nnl dcaign. Tlio tower seoiiis to liavc 
begun to heel over to one sidu when tlio liiird 
stnvy w'lva cmupleted j the avcliitccta doliljeratoiy 
accepted the eonditionSj nml adliered to tlio inclin¬ 
ing po.silioii, but diminislied tlie slope of tlie uiipor 
stoi'ic-s .so ns to keep tho centre of gravity well 
within the wails. (There aro two loaning towers 
also at Bologno, q.v.) The lower is 180 feet in 
height, consists or eight Htonc.s divided by vows 
of_ coliiinns, the Inst, wliicli contains Lho bells, 
being uiuallcr iu diameter than tho others, The 
tower was erected in 1174 and succeeding yearn 
by tho areliitecLs Bonanno of Pisa and William of 
Innsbruck; but tho eiglibli story was nob com¬ 
pleted till tlio middle of the 14tli century. Tlio 
marble Baptiatcry, or Church of St John (1162- 
1278), opposite the cathedral, is circular, and 
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Sn])poi'tH a cloino, cioM’ned witli a CHjiola. The 
intoiioi', nobed for its wonderful eelio, contains tlic 
grand and elaboralo pulpit of Niccola Pisano (1200) 
and a largo marble font. Tlie beginning of the 
Caiiipo Banlo, or ancient national cemeterj', was 
several loads of earth bronglit fi'om Jerusalem to- 
ward.s 1200. In 1278-83 tiic ground wassiirroiiiKlccl 
by cloiatovH by Giovanni Pisano, the walla of which 
were adonieif with fresco-paintings by Orcagna, 
Bciio/zo Goxi’oli, and otiicra. The city contains 



Leniiitig Tower nnd Cnthodiftl, Pisn. 

nuiiiorotis other churclios, some of great ago, <lnling 
from tlio 13th century and oven earlier; lilso many 
fine palaces, inivato and odicial resulonccs, includ¬ 
ing that of tne avclvinsliop. The nuivevsity (1338) 
lias a iiabural lii.stoiy iinisoutn, a hobuiica) garden, 
a library (J742) oi 120,000 voluinas, mid fcixty 
lecturers and 000 aludents. The town posscasas 
an academy of fine arts and nrehivea. Amoiigab 
(lisLinguislicd nativc.s may be named the i>o|>cs 
Eiigenlus III. and Nicholas V., tlio Visconti, Peter 
thoilcacon, Leonardo the uiabhematicinn, Giovanni 
(but not Niccola) Pisano, aud Galilei. Tlic in- 
dnsbrial activity is now confined to cottons, siJk.s, 
ribbons, and the worhiiig of coral and alahasler. 
Dromedaries are ])rcd at a royal iann in tlic 
neighbourhood. Pop, (1881) 37,701 (comiuuno, 
53,057). The province has an area of 1200 sq. 
111 . and (1889) a pop, of 310,321. 

Ilistori /.—Ancient Pisa, originally an Etruscan 
city, Ijccainc suhiect to iloine in the 2d century 
u,c. j hub, on tlic decline of the western empire, it 
was compelled to siihiiiit in turn to the nationa 
who successively oi’cnan Novtlioni Italy. Early 
in the llth century Pisa had developed into 
a ])owQrful ropuhlic, possessing a fonnidable fleet 
and extensive tcrritoiTCs along the Tyrrhenian Sea; 
it yielded little move than uemuial homage to its 
suzerain lords, the emperors of Germany. Through¬ 
out the llth century Pisa was at the height of its 
luwpority j to tills period hclong most of the 
splendid nionumonts of art that still adorn the 
city, tb hail oxtoiisivo coiniiicrclnl relations with 
the East; Its 'customs of the sea’ (1076) wore 


the i»attern upon ivliicli tlie sca-law.i of ncaily 
all peoples navigating the ^rediterranenn weto 
modelled. During the same century tiie Pisans 
rapiilscd the Savaeons (1011), took Sardinia from 
Uieni in 1022, attacked them in Africa in 1030, aud 
routed them utterly ofT Palermo in 1052. Early in 
the next century, in 1114-16, tliuy wrested tlio 
Balearic Isles from the same cncinic.'i. In llie 
second crusade too tliey played a prominent part. 
Olid helped the pope against the Normans, taldiig 
Amalfi 111 1135 and agiiin in 1137. But already in 
the llth centiiiy tlie rivalry between Pisa and 
Genoa had broken out. Florence too, a Giiclpli 
city, grew into au enemy of the GhUiclUne Pisa, 
Wars many and often were waged between Pi«a 
on the one side and a coalition oi cities, headed liy 
I Florence niul Genoa, on the otlicr, witli varying 
foi'tiino, until in 1284 tlic Pisan ileet was crimlieil 
at Uelorio, After this I’hsa wn.s com|icllcd to give 
up Corsica, part of Sardinia, and 160,000 gohl 
pieces to Genoa. At tlie same time Ugolino (fi.v.) 
(lella Gliorardcsca made liimsolf master of the 
town. A^arious individual rulera or tyrants fol- 
Inweil, until the Pisans iinnlly Uirew theniselvea 
(1309) under the protection of tialeazzo A^isconti of 
Milan. The son of tho latter sold tho Pisan teni- 
toiy to their greatest eneniies, tho Florentine.'?, 
from whoso Lymiuaical rule tlicy were for a time 
rolicvwl by Charles A’lII, of France, who, in 1404, 
acccptcil the jnotcctoratc of the city. AVlicn the 
French left Italy tlio old Btniggle was renewed j 
and, after a desperato resistance, the IMsnns, in 
loOO, were compelled by hunger to surrender to the 
Florcntliio army. Tho ino.st influential families, 
os foniicrly in 1466, cmlgruted. From this Lime 
Pisa .steadily declined, nntil in the middle of the 
16th century it had less than 6600 inliabiUnts. Its 
history licnoeforth coincides willi that of Tuscany 
(<j.v.). With tho rest of Tuscany it bccnuio imrt 
ot tho kingdom of Ilalv in 1860. 

The Council ok Pjsa met in Pisa on Mavch 
26, 1409, and of wliicli the tivcnty-third and last 
session was held on 7t)i August follmving. Its 
aim was to end tlie scliism wlricli liad divided tlie 
AA^csteni Church for bliirty yoai's, and ■witii this 
view the leading cardinnls, Uniling that noiclier of 
tho rival popes, Gregory XII. nnd Benedict XIII., 
would keep their luonnses to abdicate, std aside 
the daliuH of both, and thoniselveti convoked a 
gonornl council. IL was attended from first lo lost 
liy 24 caixliimU, 4 patriaiche, 80 bishops, 102 nroc- 
tors of bishops, 87 abbots, 200 delegates of obuots, 
besides many generals of ordein, doctois, deiinties 
of uiiivci>iilic.s, and. ambassadors, After the rival 
popes failinl to appear in obedience to ite muiiiuons, 
the cuiincLI fornudly tried the clainiB of both in 
turn, and dejiosed thorn as Bchiemalics and Jicretica. 
Tho cardinals thou fonuecl themselves into conclave 
and elected Cardinal Plulaigi, wlio nssjinicd the 
imiiic of Alexander A^ But the council, instead of 
gotting rid of llie contending popes, had only added 
a thlixT, nnd tho faitliful continued to bo distracted 
in their allegiance for eight years longer, down_ to 
the time of Uie Coiiiioil oY Uoiistanco, Bcllainiino 
considers the Council of Pisa as ' neither clearly 
njiprovcd nor oleariy rejected;’ Hefele says ‘neither 
ecelcsiastieftl authority nor the most Ivnstwoitliy 
tlicologiann have over numbered it among the 
eoHiiionical councils,' See Hefele’s CondUen- 
gcschichte, vol. vi. 

Pisagi'iifl, aainall port of the now Cliiiian pro¬ 
vince of TarapacA, 40 miles N. of Iqiiique by vail; 
pop. 2131. lb was bombarded and was the sceno 
of much fighting during tho Chilian civil war iu 
1801. 

IMsailOt Niccola, a distingiiislied .sculptor of 
Piea, was bom, apparently near Lucca, about 1206. 
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Hi-* carlio.-!t ^vm'k i-> fiiiiipnsetl to l>c the ‘Deposi¬ 
tion ■ over one of the doors of the cathedral at 
Lucca, dated 1237. Hi« repHtafJon i« aupiiorted 
]>vt!iieo iiiiiini tant works, wJiich are still admired 
f*>r tlieir excellence—tlic jmlpib of the baptistery at 
Pina (l’2G0), the ‘Area ’ or shrine of St Dominic for 
the rlmrcli of that .*!aint at Ihilogna (1267), nnd the 
pniint of the enbhetlial at Siena (1268). Ho died 
at PLa in 1278, and was biiritxl in the Campo- 
Santo. Ho was also a groat aroliilect and a skilful 
engineer. His inllnciioc on art was vride, reviving 
the love of beauty and giving new birth to the 
plastic arts, His pupils Arnolfo ami Lapo executed 
nuniorniis works at Koine, Siena, and other citios. 
His son and heir in vepntafcioii, Giovaxni PisaHO 
(13.')0-lf)30}, was not his erjual either an sculptor or 
fts areliitoct. Niccola’s pupil Andrea de Pontcdcra, 
generally called Axnr.EA IhsAXO (1270-1349), wna 
lirst a golilsniitli, hub became famous os a worker 
in bronze and a sculptor in marble. He settled in 
Plorcncc, and his best work there (one of the 
li.aptisterv donr.s and many Boiilptiires on the Ciim- 
paniio) sliow.s strong traces of Giotto’s iurtucnce. 
Viltore Pisano, or Pianncllo (1380-1456), was Imbh 
fre^^co-paintcr and medallist. See Orowc and 
Pavaloaselle, fa Ituin {1S64); ftyinomV.s 

J2ennissc(ucc in Ituli/ (1880); Loader .Scott, Enrlxf 
Hdlian Scitlplm’s (LSJi'i). 


PisCftt'iKllin. a river wliicb constitutes part of 
llio boundary' between Maine and New Hampshire, 
and forniH jit its luoutlt the excellent harbour or 
Pnrtsinnuth. See Nkvv HAMP.'?riiRK. 


Pisciculture. Fish-cnltureistheartofineveas- 
ill" the supply of food-flalies—first, by breeding 
and rearing them arlincially j secondly,l»y protect¬ 
ing Llie gravid fmh ntid the uatuval spawning and 
inii'seiy ground? tlirougli legislation; thirdly, by 
creating new hiocdirig-giouitos through the removal 
of obstructions nr tlio placing of fascines, stakes, 
till's, for tliG collection of ova or of spat: 
lastly, by incrcasinf' the amount of natural 
fund in any practicable inaiiiiev. In recent years 
the artificial culture of sea-lish 1ms lieen attempted 
oil a Inrgo scale in several countries. In the United 
Stiitpfi and ill Norway fiilly-Cfpjlp|Mjd hatcheries for 
sea-lisli and shclUiHh have Lecu in operation for 
n nuinljor of year.?. In 1880 the Nowhmndlaml 
covcriunent erected a umritio hnlchery at Dililo, 
Trinity Haj’j and a similat cstablis'limcnt waa 
completcil in 1891 by the Canadian govern¬ 
ment near Piclou, on tfio Northumberland Strait, 
Nova Scotia. In 1890 the Netvfoundlnml hatchery 
liiriu’d out over fifteen millions of cml fry and four 
Jmndred millions of yoimg lolister.s. lu Ilritaiu 
the hnttfliing of soii-lish hu.s not yet been under- 
tiiken on a largo scale; but very cxcellont export- 
mental work has been done at Ph’inoiith by Mr 
J. T. Cniuiingliaui, who snccceded in ai’fcificially 
fcrtilj>iug and hutching tlic eggs of the common 
Hole in tlie early part of 1890; at St Andrews by 
PiofcHsor M'Tiito.sh ; and by tlie Fishery Hoard for 
Sccitlnnd at Diinliar. Ujidor the second head the 
Pihliery Hoard for Scotland entered in 1883 on a 
si'ries of cxperiinoiils to ascertain what legislation, 
if any, was recjuiroil to protect llic iiiwliore waleia 
cither a*- Piiawning, nuiHcry, or iood-prodiiciiig 
grounds, and soveial bylaw.? have hccii jmssed 
jirotectiiig tlie greater iiovtion of the Scottish 
iiishovo waters. TIic.so provisions wore extended 
liy the Ilei I'ing.fisliury (Scotland) Aiucitdmonti 
Act, ISSU. 

Pond? for fresh-water fishes have been coiniuon 
from a very remote nntiyuity. It nj>i»ears from 
Lainb, xix. 10, that they were used in ancient 
Eg>jif. In tlio_ times of Homan luxury alinist 
every wealthy citizen Imd fish-ponds. The Cliineso 
have long bestowed more attention on pisciculturo 


than any other iialiou, and with them it is truly a 
hrancli of economy, keeping up the supply of food, 
TibIi iicingu-sed ns'niucli ns meat by ncii and poor 
at every meal. In China a large proportion of flsli 
for the markets of the interior arc roared iu ponds. 
8oino of tiie.se are generally ]>laeed in front of the 
villages, and in some places large mimbcrs of thpm 
spread over plains. A common way of rearing 
in that country is to keep a number of male and 
female fish in wnali ponds so as to furnish eggs. 
AHev these are hatched, and the young fish become 
two or three inclics in length, they arc transferred 
to larger ponds. At the end of six or eight months 
tiiej'- are caught and sent to market. Carp, poroli, 
tench, and bream are some of the kiiuls kept in 

I innda. In some coimfcrie.s of modem Enrojic this 
jiancii of niscicultiire is also prosecuted to a very 
considerable extent, particularly in Germany and 
Sweden, and of lute yoni-s in Franco, in order to in- 
cieaso the supply of fish for Iho market. In Britain 
it has only rocpiitly been .sy.sLematically proscfiutcd. 
The coinilry-.?eals"^of tJie nobility and gentry Jiavc, 
indeed, been generally provided with fisli-ponds, 
but in ino.?t ca.?e8 rather as ornamental waters than 
for use. In the northern parts of Brilniii trout, 
l>ovch, and pike are almost the only lisb kepl iu 
ponds; iu England they are often stocked with 
carp and tench, and aic turned to imioh bclLov 
account than in Scotland. In Genuany ponds 
carefully attended to are found I’ery nrnductlyo 
and remunerative. There can bo no doubt that in 
Britain also many a piece of land at prosent very 
worlhlcKR might onj»ny be converted into a poud, 
and made to yield large Quantities of oxcollent 
fish. 

Tlio greatest improvement in piscionltiire, and a 
most imi>ortnntbraneli of it, to which the term is 
often restricted, is the breeding of fish in artificial 
hrcecliiig-plRces, from ■which not only ponds hut 
rivers may be stocked ; or the art of focnndatlng 
and liatching fish-cg^/s, and feeding and protecting 
the young animals til) tlicy are of an age to sccuro 
their own foo«l aiul protect llicmsQlvc.s from their 
nniuGious enemies. 

In the luhldlo age.?, and cspocially In the Mtli 
ccnlury, llsh-nonds were common in the domains 
of princes ana nobles and roligimis conniuiniLies; 
but t hc-so were used only for rearing purposes. Thu 
first oltciuut at avtUlcial fevtUlsatlou of fmh egus 
apiionns to jmvo been made nt the beginning of the 
15lh contury, by Dom Binclion, a Froncli monk; 
but Ills experiments attracted no atlontion. Bo- 
tween 1725 and 1705 Stephan Imdwig Jacobi 
of Hohciiliau.sen, Lijipc-Detmold, hied trtniL arti¬ 
ficially; but oommorciiil ]iiHciculturc owes its 
origin to the French, the art having been first 
practiced by Homy, a poor fislioTman who worlccd 
the streams of La Dresse in the Vo-sgos. It wan 
the great waste of eggs incidental to lire natural 
system of fisli-breeiling that led ll6my about 1842 
ill coiijuiiction with a ])artnQr, Gdliin, to try to 
ropcopfctlie fish-streams of liis native district. Hi.? 
plan, being sucee-ssful, attracted tho nolicoof many 
of the Fi-oiich savants, and led to prefernient for 
IWmy; the new art wcia he^icleti taken up by the 
government At Hiiningeii in Alsace, on' the 
Hhiiic, n gigantic riijli-iinr.sory and egg-depOt was 
creeled in 1852, chledy tiirougli the enorgv of W. 
Ca?le. Since Hie ces.sion of Alsaco to Gorniivny 
the operation? of tho establis^hinonl ut Illiiiingou 
liavc neon coiiducted on a still larger scale by a 
Gcrinnn erssocintion. 

It6iuy and Gdhin’s plan of rearing trout artifici¬ 
ally is thisAt tho tlino the female is about to 
spawn she is caugiit and gently pressed on tlie 
abdonieD by tho hand, when the ova or eggs spurt 
forth into a vessel containing water. In tlio same 
way the milt i.s taken from the male. Tho eggs 
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ju'C M’ell iiiixcil ^vibll the inilb» nml the water 
clianL'ei.1 onco or twice. Tlio fecumlation being 
ooiniJlotcil, tlio uoxt tiling is to nlaoo tl»e egga for 
security into a covered vesacl. Its early form was 
that or a flat, round box about eight iiichos in 
dinnieter, with a hinged lid. Tliis was made of 
zinc, perforntcHl with ainall holes, ami hwl n layer 
of line gravel on tlie bottom. A consiilerablo 
niiiiibor of feeuiulated eggs were eneloi*ed in tlic 
box, wiiicb was thou iilaceil in tlie bed of a current 
of pure water and covered with jjobbles, core being 
liiUoii that llio water passed freely timmgli, (ud it is 
necessary for tho eggs to bo slightly agitated. Tlio 
jiateliing Lakes nlaco in from two to fowr immtlis, 
the time depencling on the nature of the water and 
other cii'ciinistanccs. For a description of tlie early 
changes wJiicli the fish undergoes, see S.VLMO^. 
After the little iish ore fully formed they mo 
kept in the box from eiglit to fifteen days, and then 
tet at liberty. The later plana for artilielally 
propagaLing trout or salmon dilfer principally in 
mixing the ova and milt in an obsolutely dry nten- 
gil and in tlio details of the hatcliing-boxea, in the 
Use of hoiisoa, and in many of the yoniig fry being 
liont in ponds till they arc a year i>r movo old. 

Tlio most Buataiiieil ell'ort inlbitlgb piKciciilturo 
has been in connection witli the salmondWicries of 
tlie river Tay, At ytormontiiehl, near Perth, since 
18(i3, «. sswles of opou-aU' brceding-lwxca, covered 
with giuvol and cai>able of receiving 500,000 eggs, 
liavo been in use; hut for years nothing like thig 
number liavo been liatclied, and probably nut 
30,000 young fish annually have for some time niwb 
been tunica out of the ponds there. The Pay 
Jllstriot Fisliory J3oard in 1888 erected a now 
liiitohery a fow miles away at Duppliu on the Emu, 
It was put uj) to try the system of glass griU hatch* 
ing'boxes, designed piior to 1860 hy bL Costo of 
Paris, and presently to be deacribed as in use at 
Ilowietoun. On tida plan it was cstiniateil to 
Imteli 800,000 ova. But in tlio autumn of 1883 the 
Board decideil to adopt only paatmUy the grill 
hatching, and to try along with it the aimpjcr 
Cmmdiau system of siiallow trays of perforateil tm* 
plate, auci coated with Japan varnish j in wJiicIi tlio 


eggs, instead of being in separate rows, are jiackcd 
very closely togetlicr, river-water being used. In 
1889 it M'as stated to be cauablo of liatcliing four 
or live liuudied tlumsand tisfu 
The most exteiinive Asli-reariiig estaldisliinent in 
Great Britain is the one belonging to Sir James 
Maitland, situated at Howiotouii, near Stirling. 
It consists of liaLcliing-houscs uiid, at a distance 
from them of half a mile, an oxteiisivo series of 
ponds. The principal liatclicry is 8C feet long by 
40 feet wide, each of its tivo storias being 10 feet 
liigli. Its walls, built of brluk and cunciolc, are 
nearly 2 feet tiiick; and tlio roof is covered with a 
layer of concrete 3 iiiebe.s thick, over which tlieie 
is A thill cover of ospliatt. The eiilire outer sliell is 
tluis a bad couductur of licat, so that it is not dilij- 
cult to keep the water inside from falling bolow 44* 
F. Fig. 2 gives a sectional view of tlie lintchery. 
lb will be seen tiiut each ilcor Ims a coiisidernble 
slope, ivliich tidmil^ of the liatcliing or grill boxes 
(«, n, u, a, lig. 2) being placed in deacenuing series. 
These are 134 in number, the ordinary size of them 
being 9 feet & inches long, by 1 foot 7 inches broad, 
lo the Irottoni of oncli box four wooden frames are 
neatly litleil, each of wliicli has rather movo than 
100 glass tulles, about i-jucli in diameter, placed 
tnuisvcjsely. Fig-, l sJjoivs a Jongitmlinal section 



of one of these iiatulilng-baxes, in wlilch the dotted 
line indicates the position of tlie gloss tubes. Upon 
these gloss grills tlie fisli-cggs lie in parallel rows, 



Fig. 2. 


looking like small pink beads. Six cietomai or 
tanks [h, b, b), eaoii 20 feet long and Hvo feet 
broad, are litted up in the lower portion of tlio 
groiind-iloor to receive the young fry after they 
begin to take food. yVt Howietonn both Iiatebmg- 
lioxes and reaving-tanks arc constructed of wood 
limned on tiic inloTnal svivfaccs, and painted on 
tlio outside, their ends being formed of perforated 
zinc, which is closed with llainie! when any doiibli 
uf water is i'ct[uired in the tanks. At other 
hatcberic.s, however, the tanks and boxes are 
formed of slate, and sometimes of earthenware. 


but in such eaaes they are of anmllev size. Often, 
too, the eg^ are placbcl on pei forated zinc or porous 
earthenwai-e instead of glas.s grills. Wliile the 
eggs are being Imtched only spring water is used. 
It is brouglit underground to tlio two cisterns 
(tfj c), and from these it is convoyed by lead pipes 
P>P»Pl i*' each series of hatcbing-I)oxes, over the 
grille of which itllows in a constant bub not rapid 
stream. ISacli of the hatcliing-boxes contains 
about 15,000 eggs, but in the earlier part of the 
liatcliiug-Bensoji (December) eggs are also placed in 
the 20-ieeb tanks, fio bliat about four niillioiiH of 
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fisli-cf'^'a emi Ijc broH^^^ht to matiiiity in one iseasun. 
Iji ISUO-yi, 2,31O,0lK) e"gH were incHbateil, Sl,500 
yentling tiout Hold uotl 40,{K)0 yearling trout ro- 
taiiie'l, to grow into two-yoftr-oWs, and 10,000 two- 
year-ftlil trout sold (iiul GOOO retainccl. 

Tlie nmiil.-j fit UoAvielouii are exteiiaive ami in- 
tfenioii-»Jy ulauncil, both for beauty anil couvcuiencc. 
NVuler in siipiilicul to tlicm fnuu a burn i^,5>uingf■l•om 
Lticli IJoultcr, a lake of con'^iilerablesize, anil largely 
foil by sjningH. Tlicy are iliriileil into a inrgeraiid 
a siiiallei' gioii;). The former ennaifels of ten jHinds, 
of which tlie lavgcat lucaauveji 200 feet in length by 
00 feet ill wultli, ami is 12 feet deep. Next to 
tliH Ls a sulj-grou]i of three poiuls lying jiarallol to 
each otUvr, each 270 fceL by -Id feet, aiitl 10 feet 
deep. These also ftontain Lochlovon Irout of 
(liHerenfc ages, aiul about 5000 in unmber in each 
pond. Tlio remaining twenty-five jionils are each 
about 100 feet foiig, ami contain respectively 
Auieiican brook trout (.S'ltbno /untin((lis), yellow 
trout {Hiiliiio /(o-io), ami move Lochluvcir trout 
uinlei- threo yeuid of age. Their various levels are 
po avmiiged that by means of open traela and 
(liviiliiig;b(i.\es thewater is slowly bub constantly 
llowiiig fniiii the liiyhesb to tlie lowest pond in the 
series, aiuI sluices are piovidodso that anr .single 
Olio cun be emptied when JCf|ulrcd. Each jiond is 
also luovided with a cleansing pipe. 

At fluwietQuu Clio ymuig fry we fed eliielly on 
gratcil anil bec/istcaka uiadc up into strings 
like veiimcelli, yearlings ami two-ycar-ohlH are fed 
on iniiiccd Imvse.lleiihi and oldov trout on shclllish. 
Hub soiuo itibcicultiu'isCs .strongly recoiiiiucnd that 
additional kinds of food, such ns boiled livor, 
clipped worms, finli-voe, and bi«cuit-d«»b, shoiilil 
be given ju turns to fry. A Inige propovtion of 
tri lilt die—many, as some exjiorienctvl perfom think, 
(if fttavvatlon—dmnig Cheir liiHb year, e%-en when 
kept in ]iomls roj'iilmly supplied with food. The 
stfong i-qtel and devour the weak at feeiUng-tinio, 
iiut the mortality, in no far ns it may he caitscil by 
fond at all, is jirobably more due to the kind used, 
uv to the form in wliich it Ls given. In the case of 
reaniig-poiide niliiatGil near the sea, imisneU and 
slii'iiiips are imidi used for feeding purposes. At 
ttuUdfiivd, Suvrey, the tvout are allowed to Uud their 
own food, but witli tills sy.steiu tho ihiiuIs must be 
large 111 proportion to tlie number of lisli contained 
lu them, as well as favourably situated with rcsiicct 
to a sulliciency of iiatiiial food. Near St Tdltcn, 
Lower Austria, thin plan is mlopted. There are 
iv iimjibcr of .sijudJ iwimL or ditches with stagnant 
water uiitl arpintiu idaiits, which are used os nurseries 
to tuvipiigato tlm larviu of iiiscetf., snmll cnmtaceaiiM, 
and otlior low forms of iininial life on wdiicli trout 
natunilly /ec<l. Fi-oiii time to time part of tlio 
water .swuriiiiiig with these creatures is admitted to 
ndjoiiiiiig ponds with inirc water in wliich the iiali 
live. It Jjiubuhly ilepends on the locality of the 
ponds wliicli method of feeding succeeds best in a 
ooukiuercinl seiii^c, 


.,1 y®*" only ineinbere of 

tlie bcUnLoiiuUe family wliich have been ai tilieiallv 
reared on a coimneicial scale. But oiiitc recently 
some attenlroii has hcim given to llie enltivatiou o‘f 
wliiit are called 'coar.se’ fresh-water fisli. By this 
ismwiHt piko, jieicJi, lyaeli, carp, tench, aiuIa few’ 
utlieis. ui cheso pike mid perch arc perhiuw tho 
two unist hkely to be profitable. It is feareil, how¬ 
ever, that so long as the markets arc fnirlv well 
hU|'piled witii sea-fish, .salmon, ami troiib tho 
chiuieo of these coarse lisli being largely consumed 
as food IS not great. Tlioy have all, more or less 
a cmnjjaratively lusipiU taste, but this conhi no 
don >b he improved liy proper attention to their 
gveat euiiTiibals, tl,ere is more 
dithculty in stocking iinnds with thoin, even when 
tiieve JU not much dillcjeiice in theiT size, than 


with most other lish. Percli—which have an 
e.xfcraonlinary power of increase—spawn readily in 
coiirmcnieiit, but it is said that tho fry aro nob very 
cosily veaveil. In America peraoveving effovtu are 
lieing made to accJImatiso the iniiTor carp, which 
is a favourite ll.sli fov the table in Gcvinany. Sec 
I’lKii, rKitcii, aiul CAUI*. 

Pisciciiltin-c i« proctised in Aiiioiica on a very 
large scale. The United States FLsh Commission 
liavc several statioiis for luitcliiim eggs of the 
Salmonidm, tho largest being on tlio Al'Leoil liiror, 
Califorma, calablisncd for tlie ova of the California 
> ealinoii {Salmo qninneit), The report of the coin- 
I miasioner. Professor fjpenccT Baird, give.s the total 
: prodtreliun of eggs at this station /or tlio season of 
t 1S79 ns ahoiib 9,500,000; but tlio luiinbei' for 1878 
I was l-t.OOO.OOO. In 1870, 2,300,000 were hatcliod at 
I the station to keep up tlie slock in tlic Sacminento 
River, 4,150,000 wei'(3 taken to the eastern state.s, 
and the remainder were sent to Canada, I'Yiuicc, 
Goiniany, and Holland. Tho Californian salmon 
can adapt itself better than tlie common species to 
comparatively warm water, so that it will Llirivo 
ill srHiic rivei-s where the latter will not; lint 
wlicllier it will lie 8ucee,s8fnlly introduced into 
Kiirope is aUll a matter of uneorfcaiiit}'. TJiis 
station is now chiellv used for liatcliing the rain- 
how trout (iS«/wio h'laciis), 28,700 fry being jdaiUed 
iu the M’Leoil Itivcv lu 1885. Tlievo is another 
liatclihig-.station at Uucksnort, Maine, for tlio 
Atlantic salmon {Sahno suiuy)', and a third at 
fJraiKl Lake Stream, Maine, fov breeding tho 
Bclioodic or landlocked salmon, wbicJi Is a variety 
of the Sulino safur. In the United States tlioro 
are Jjovcrol hatcheries for the propagation of sliad, 
the aggregate vield of wliich in 1885 was 38,000,000 
young fisli. An regards Jiitmbon5, liowovor, botli 
salmon and shad .uiiK into iiisigmrioanco coniparod 
with the quantity of white iisli, of wliich the most 
iiiip<>vlant8iiocl«s is Coreffonus dtij>ciformi'ii, i oared 
in the piscicuilnml establialiments of tlio Lake 
Sla^ (see CoifiiGOiiUS). The production of eggs 
of tliia fish in tlio year 1885 reached tlio grand total 
of 208,000,000. Besides the liatoJiCjics iuhIoj' tJie 
direction of the Pish Commission, most of blioslatoa 
have hatcheries of tljcir own. In 1800 thoso bolong. 
iug to the state of New York alone distributed 
39,930,000 fry and eggs of trout, shad, pike, A’c. i 
the station at Caledonia, in that stale, has dis¬ 
tributed 18,000,000 trout, salmon-trout, carp, ])iko, 
and nuusealongne in one year. Hatcliiiig-station.s 
for the cod ami other sea-ffsli are also being tiied, 
I'or oytitcr-cultnre, see OvsTiiii, 

Canada is not far behind the United States with 
respect to the scale of her li»li-biuedliig establi.-jli- 
mciil.'f. The principal ones—twelve in number—are 
oAviied by the govcriimont, and their ]uo(luction for 
the year 1889 anioiuiied to 11,673,000 salmon oggs 
5,140,000 nahaoii-troab eggs, 30,000,000 oggH of 
white fish (CWooMi/s ami 21,000,000 ogg.s 

of iiicmhora of the Poi'cidiu family, besidos smaner 
iiiimliera of other Hpoeies, niakiug a total of 
I ^,700,000. The coiummi or Alhuitic salmon has 
been introduced into Tasinaiua, ami seems now 
to ho bhm-oimhly acclimatised, inimljeis of adult 
lisli, besides shoals of the young, occnrriiig in tJio 
rivers. Ono or mure species of Ihiiiah trout Imvo 
also become e-slablished in Tiianmnian us well ns 
in Austrnlinu and Now Zealand river,s, At Otago 
theip 18 a troiil-hatchory. Lj Victoiin the Cali- 
toininn salmon ho-s been foiiiul to succeed better 
than tho common 8pecio.s. 

See works on PiMioti] ture or (lo^jnrtjjicnts of tho siihjccfc 
hiitlrowa (on salmon find trout, 
1^), Ashworth (on Stormoiitflold, 1876), Atkins 
fittoga torsamoii-oultiuc. Wnsliington, 1870), Booouis 
llWl l^Sk Biioklniid (1803 and in I^al. Hist, of Jiril. 
Hiaket, 1880), Lutgess (1801), Civpol (on trout, 1877) 
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Finiicis (1865), Pry (Now York, 1860), Ouudu (in tlia 
Ti-ana, Amoi’. Pisli-oiiltui'o Aasoo,, Now York, 1831), 
Gorliok {2d ed, Oevoiaitd, Oliio, 13SO), Seili Green (on 
trout, llooliostor, N.Y., 1870}, Guy (on Btockiui;, 1884), 
Jncobsoii (from n Itcport of the 17.8, Guininission, 1880), 
Sir Jniuoa Mnitland (n liiatory of Kowietoiin, 1887), 
Nicols (on snlinon nt tlio Antipodes, 1882), Norris (on 
Amorionn fisli-QuIburo, Pliilndclphin, IBliS; LonA I860), 
Roosevelt (Itouliuator, N.Y,, 1870), Slack (on trout, 
Now York, 1872), Stone (on trout, OlmrliMton, 1877), 
\YihnQt(onCannaion flsIi-oiiUiivo,Ottawa, 1882), TYilson 
(on salmon at tlio Antiiiodes, 1870). Also Frencli works 
by Costc (18.^0 and I8R8), Gillim and Ilciny (1851), 
Laniival (1851), T.ainy (1866), Nillet (1870), Qiuitrefa<'(-y 
(1854), Itavorot Wattol (1874 and 1879), B6my (1854and 
1856), lie lion (1880); Oobin, La Pfscicnltnre tn Jiuux 
Doucea (1889), La PUciciilttDv en Xttux Sah'ta (18'Jl); 
and Gorman works by Jlax von dein Homo (1876), 
riaaok (1872), and Jacobi (in the JlunnwerUckcs 
Mmjtiziu for 1763—heliovod to Iw tlio eniltcat printed 
iiotico of niodorn 8sli-oultuvo), Nioklna (1880). Vogt 
(1876), Honeoke, Daliuer, and Von clowi Homo (168<))i 
also the annual Bulktina and lle))orts of tho United 
States Pisli Commission, and tlic Bultetina de la Sociite 
d'Accli/iial/ition dc Prance. 

PiscitlU (named Ivom the sirimming-pond in 
tliu old Itoiimn Lallis), 
in Catholic clunclicH, a 
hhalluw stone basin witli 
a drain usually lemling 
dtroctly to tho earth, in 
which the iiHosl washes 
lti.s hatuls, and linscH 
tlio chalice at Uio end 
of the celebration of 
moss. In England it is 
almost invariably {ilnccd 
on the south side of 
tho choir, at acoiivcnionl 
heigh t. 

Pl.sek» a walled town 
of liolioniia, stands on 
an afllucnt of the Mol- 
dan, 84 miles hy rail S. 
hy \V. of Prague, and 
lias iron ami brass works, 
and niaiiufacbnres of 
P^soina, iiaiior, boots, hats, &c. 

Pop. 10,590. 

Plsg’ali, a naiiio tlmt scorns to have apidied 
generally to tlio inuiiiitaiiM'aii<{e or district to tho 
ea-st of the Lower Jordan, identical with, or itsolf a 
part of, blio mountains of Ahavim (Dont. xxxii. 40; 
xxxiv, 1), one of the suininits of which is Mount 
Neho (tile niodorn Jfeba), 2614 foot alwvo the level 
of the Meilitorraiiean. From this |if>int Moses 
enjoyed liis glinipao of the Promised Land, hi 
early spring. It is not the highest |)oint among 
the spurs wliicli hero run out from the Moabite 
plateau, bub Major Coiuler points out that it is 
tlie nearest rid^c to tho Israelite camp in the plain 
of Shittim. He describes tho viow to the east 
as shut ill but tivo miles oil' by tlio shelving 
edge of tlio Moabite plateau, ami to the south as 
closed five miles oil' by a long ridge, but that to 
the west as including all the Judmaii watershed, 
and ill clear >veather all Samaria^ and Imwer 
Galileo, as fur as Talior and the chain of Gilboo. 
TJio Sea of Galilee and Heniion are shut out by the 
lofty range of Penuol (JebcL Osh’a)'va Gilead, while 
tlio western watershed of Judmaand Samaria iiialccs 
it impossible to see the waters of the Mwliterrancan; 
bnfc uoJow to the fioutli-wc-st tlie northeni half of 
the Dead Sea is seen, bovdevod by tho precipices 
of Engcdi, beyond which stvotclies the dreary 
Joshimon or desert of Judah. Tho burial-place of 
Moses is unknown, bub may have been, miggcsts 
Coiuler, in the terrible gorge of the Zerkn M’atn, on 
the soiiLb side of tho elilF of Pcor, or Miiiych, the 


Callii'hoc of the tyrant Herod’s days. Its old 
Hebrew name aj)pDar.s to have boon NeJialie! (‘the 
volley of God'). 

Of tlie llirecstationsfroin wJjicli Balnain watclied 
tho cucampnicMt of Israel, C'lmder makes the 
firab Uamoth-Paal (Maslul/ii/cA), a liigh Hilgo 
Separoted from Nebo by a deep valley j the second, 
the ridge of Nclm itself; the tail'd, the tup of Poor, 
ovor against Jcsluinon, a cliff called Minyck. 

Plshfll, a distriot of SoiitlieriuUglianistan, just 
north of (juetta, which has been governed hy a 
political agent of the Govcrnor-gciioral of India 
since 1878. The Hritish occupied it on account of 
its great strategical importance: it is tho nieetiiig- 
plucc of several roads, practicable for tronp-s lint 
nob for wheeled carriages, leading from Sind and 
Punjab to Koiulaliav. The district—area, 3600 
s<). 111 .; elevation, 5000 feet—consists of alluvial 
valley.s separated by ranges of hills, the whole 
slupiiig soutli-wcat, and siiiToniuIed by mmmtain- 
cliains that reach in north and south 11,000 feet. 
The people, jmrtly .settled, jiartly nomad, crow 
wheat, barley, maize, millet, lucerne, water-melons, 
»n<l iimsk-nielom, and trade in hornes to ImUa. 
Pop. 00,000. A Inanch of tlio Indus valley lino 
traverees the principal valloy. 

Plsldia, one of tlie ancient divisions of Asia 
Minor, lay on tho south, separated from the sea by 
the narrow slrlp of Poinphylla, and having phvygia 
on tho north, Isnuria on the east, and Lyuia on tho 
south-west. Traversed by tlm mniii clmin of the 
Tanriis, it Is a mountainous region, with an inhos¬ 
pitable climate. Tlic poojile, a vaco of hardy nnd 
lawless mountnineci's, were greatly given to pretla: 
lory expeditions, and do not seem to liavo paid any 
regular obciliciice to tho various oriental and obliov 
conquering races until Ilomuu times. Uiulor tho 
lioman supienmcy there wove several nrosperous 
cities, os .Walassns, Antioch, Bolgo, Toriucssus. 
Tho Iroundavics of the province varied at diirereiit 
periods. 

Pisis'trntlis (Gi'. Pcisisiralos), a fainous 
‘tyrant’ of Athens, was born about 0OO b.c. At 
fust ho co-operated witli his Iciiisiimu, tlio famous 
Boloij, and in the war against the Hegavians 
acquired considerable military distiDcliuii; hut 
afterwards, wlien probably his ambitious views had 
liecomo more matured, lie came fonvard ns tiie 
leader of one of the three parties into which Attica 
won then divided—the Diacrii (party’ of the High¬ 
lands), chiefly a labouring population, jealous of 
the rich, and eager for equality of political privi¬ 
leges. Driving into the market-place of Athena 
One day, and eiaubiting certainscH-inllic ted wounds, 
he called ui>on the people to protect him against his 
and tlieir cnciuicB; and, a general nsseiubly of tlio 
citizens being summoned, a partisan proposed to 
allow bini a bodygunvd of lifty men. 'iTie inDosuio 
was carried in spite of tlic flfciotiuoiis opposition of 
Solon. Gradually Piaistiatus increased tlie miiiibor, 
and ill 5G0 B.C., when ho tclthiiusolf strong enough, 
Seized tlic Acropolis. The oitizciiB, in general, 
Seem to have tacitly sanctioned this liigli-lmnclcd 
act. Mcgaclis nnd tlio Alcmrconids—the heada of 
the rich aristocratic party—lied from the city, hut 
returned in .154 and drove PiMifitratus into exilo 
in Eubusa (552). Bupported by Tlieljos and Argos, 
be woa able in C'il to sail with a strong force, 
landed in Attica at Marathon, and inardicd on 
tho capital, liia partisans liurriod to su'cll Jiia 
ranks. At Palleno be encountered Jiis opponents, 
and completely defeated tliem, bub used his vic¬ 
tory witli adnuiablc luodoratlon. When lie entered 
the city no further resistance was innde, and ho 
rfisiimcd tlic snvQveigiitv at once. He lived fur 
sixteen years aftcrwanls iu undisturbed posses¬ 
sion of iiower, dying 527 B.c., and trnnaniitting liis 
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bupieiiiacy tu liis Uiy]>inH and Hii>]>Aiuhus, 

known .-w tlie the prccau- 

vioiiavy mnasutcx lie adojttcd lo e^LidiUijli liin author* 
ily iiirols’ed at liiwt a ie«ulute and .slriiigeiit policy, 
yet no nimiier Imd he placed hutmeif out of uangur 
than he began to (^i^play that wonderful tacb, 
Kioclemti'Jii, iitmI syniputliclic appreciation of the 
\vif<]ics ot CliQ AtlidiiniiH that have won him the 
lii'ai«e and esteem of all later ages. He lirnily, hut 
nut liai^Iily, cnfoiceil obedieneo to the laws of 
>So]i>(i; ewytietl t}iu city of its poore^iti citizens, anti 
made them agricuItiiVLsbc, siinplying hqcIi an had 
iiu resources witli cattle aial »eeit; .secured pro¬ 
visions for oh) and dhsahled t^oldiers; Ircstuwed 
great care on tlic celclivation of the religious fc-sbi- 
vula of the Attiwuis; oncoaiaged literature inora 
than any Atlioninii had ever dune before—it is to 
Pisjstiatiis, or to tlie poefce, scholars, and piiasta 
ab<jub iiiiii, flittb we owe, for exanijde, tlie limb 
co«4\ilete edithm of Uuuvev; and, like Itis siill move 
hvilhiuit.HiicccsKor iu thu following century, Pericles, 
he adtmied Athens with nianj’ of its most lioantifnl 
Imildings, such ns I he Lvceuni, Umiples to the 
Pythian Anollo and thu ulyinpioii &c. .See 
works on Piabitratus hy Hitch (1885) and Tiipller 
(188(1). * 

Pisolite Ihir., ‘jiea-stone*}, a concretionary 
nuiostoue, dUletiug fvoui oolite iu having the 
parcicles ns large os pea-v. 

Pi.Stacinj a genus of trees of the natural order 
Anacardiaceie, having dkccioua llowors witlmut 
petals^ ami a dry dnipa with a Iwny utonu. The 
PlaCMia or Pistachio tree (P. vefu) w a small tree 
of about 20 feet high, a native of Pomia and Syria, 
but now cultivated in all parts of the souili of 
Europe and north of Afuca, and i» many places 
naturalised. It has pinnalo leaves, witli ahunt two 
pair of ovate lonllcts, and an mhl one, (lowers in 
meemwi, fruit ovate, and about the size of an olive. 
The stone or uut splits into two valves when ripe; 
the kciTicl, wlilch is of a bright green colour, is very 
oleaginous, of a delicate llavour, and in its pro* 
porticfl very muoJi roseiiiblos tiio su-cot »li>ioo<(. 
ITJ the south of EuroiKi nml in the East I’inUtc/n'o 
««/rfarc much cstecinetlj hut as they very rondily 
become rancid tliey arc little exported to other 
coniitncs. They ni-e sometimes called Gitch 
A htiomh. Oil is cxpiesscd from tlicni for culinary 
nnd other usos. In cultlvatlou one male tree is 
allowed to live or six fertile 0110 . 1 . The tree pro¬ 
duces lloweisaiKl even fi nit readily enough in tlie 
south of Eiiglftiicl, but tlio summers arc not warm 
euQogU to ripen the [mit, ami the tree is apt to l>e 
de.itiqyecl hy a .‘severe frosk The Afiwtic-tico, or 
Lcntisk (i-’. /<:>iltscns), yields the giiin-resiii called 
Elastic ((j. V.). IL Is a nutivc of tlio couiiiries nrouinl 
the Heditcrnuiean. Thu Tuvpeiitiiie-tvce {J\ (ere- 
hmthus) yields) the Tiirpeiitiiio (ipv.) known in 
ciiiiuuerco us Cy^mis Turyenthie, Vhiun Tiiriienline, 
or Sav Turpc/itiuc, wliicli is of a coiJHUtcncy some¬ 
what like that of houey, a gieuiiisli-yellow eolonr, 
an agreeable odimv, and a mild tits'ie, and in its 
iii'oporties rescmblas the turpentine of the Coniferie 
but is free from acridity. It is obtaiiimi by iimbimr 
incisions ui the lroe.s, and pJacing stomw /or the 
tiirpeiiLine to How upon, from which it is scrapwl 
in tlic Iiioiiiiiiy, before it Ls lifpieficd again by the 
heat of the sun, The tiee is about .SO or 35 feet in 
bei-'hk nnd hi^H pirm/itc leave.s, of aliout three pair 
<it Icallcts aud an odd one, the ilowevs in compound 
racemcH, Llio fruit nearly globular. The kernel of 
Uie fruit 13 oleagiiioHs and jileasaut. The llatoum 
iVee i£. aihinUca), a l•olmd•llea<lcd tree nhout 
40 foet in height, a ii.ativo of tiia north of Africa 
luotUiCL‘.s a fiiiii niiieli used by tlio Arab.s; nnd a 
gum-re-sin uf pleiuiimt aroiuatic smelj and agreoaWe 
taste, Minch exudes frnin its stem and bmiiclias is 


chewed to clean the teeth and impart a pleasant 
ainell to the breath. The fragrant oil of the kci ncls 
of I\ oleosa^ a native of C’uchin-Cliuia, is used 
there to perfume oiiilment-s. 

Pistil, that part of tlie Flower (q.v.) M'liich, 
after ilowering is over, is developed into the fruit. 
.See I'Tti'i'f. 

Pistoia (ane. Piatoriu), a town of Italy, stands 
21 iiiilc» hy rail NW. of Florence, on a spur of the 
Apennines. Its streets are thoroughly Tuscan, and 
it 18 suiToundcd with whIIh, pierced by five gates, 
and liaa a citadel. The chief huihhngs are the 
cathcilral of San Jacopo {12th and I3tli centnrio.H), 
coiitaiijing a orngni/icent; nltnr of silver (2286-1407) 
and several gootl pictures; the clmrcli of St Ihir- 
tlKiloinow, with a line white marble pulpit by Guido 
of Como (1250); St Andrea, M’itli Giovanni I’ismio’a 
pulpit (1301); .Sfc John, with a font by Giovanni 
'“isano and teiTa-cottas liy Andrea della Robbia; 


the 14th-centiiiy coiumnnn) palaco; and other 
palaces. The principal inaiuifactmea are iron and 
steel waies, and fircai'jnB--tlie word ‘pistol’in all 
prohability takes its name tbrongii pintolcsc = ‘ a 
dagger,’ from Plitoia (Pintola), Pop. (1881) 
20,JW>. Here I’ntilwjo iviw defeated In 02 u.C. 
The town was conmieied hy iMovence and Lucca 
in 1300. 

Pistol is the smallest deseviption of Fivcavms 
(q.v.). See also llEVOl.Viin, 

PtstOlO) a gohl coiu fonneily cunenfc in Spain 
iiiul Italy, nml originally equivalent to about eleven 
wW FreneJi Jivres, tJiongli till about 1730 it was 
merely nn iii-eoular piece of gohl. Its value varied 
Koniowhat at dlllcrent times and in diircrent conn- 
tries, usually being between JUtcen and sixteen 
shillings. Tiic gold pistoles once cuvreub in parts 
of Germany wore in most cases merely cniivouicnt 
iiinlliplcs of the ordinary thaler and gulden, The 
foMts fTor was intended to tabeJij Fj nnco tlio sumo 
place os the pistole in Spain. 

Pi(ll*IlCllip, one of the names of the Agave 
fihie. See Fiwuoir.s SubsTANCKs, 

Pitakn, a divtiion uf the BiuUIIubIs’ fincreil 
Uteyature; the U'ipit'ukn meaning the three great 
divisions of their canonlcnl works, the Vnuiya 
(di-soJplino), Abhidhanua (nietaphysles), and Sttim 
(nphorLsms in prose), and collectively, tlioreforo, 
the M'hole Buddhistic code. 

Pit nnd Callows* a renderjnp of tJio grant 
of capital lunsdietion (cum fossa cf fnmi) iniulo 
to vn-ssals hy the emwn in foiulal times. Malo 
lelmis were usually huuged on Llic gallows ); 
wmneii dioiviied jm h (lUch m- well (/ossa) Keu 
Bakon, UitoM'itiau. 


Plfcnvnl, Franvois (Jayut dk (] 673-1743), com¬ 
piler of the famous oolloction of Cia/scs QWhves 
(q.v.), served in the army, but bccanio an advocate, 
and \vas known as an iudustvious nnd pninatnking 
coiiunlcr. Of l»i« great m’oi Ic there linve been mime“ 
ous alMidgments, continuattoiiR, and tvauslations; 
and Ins name !ia.s become bo idoiitilied with the 
collMtiiur of cruninul cases that a himilar work, 
piiblislied by varioiw editoiK in Lcijjtig in 1843 nnd 
sweceeding years, was called Btn Noun Piiavul (2d 
ed. 30 vola. 1857-72; new series, 18()C si say .). ' 

• PitCiUni, Roukrt (died 1855), editor of the 
ini-ttliialile collection of CrivunaC Trials in Scotland 
from 14U to 16U (d vula. Edlu. 1830-33), held a 
post in the Register House at Edinburgh. Ho was 
an active niemher of tho Damiati-iie Club, and 
fiwretary of the Calvin Traiislntlon Society (founded 
^o4o /► 

Pitcairuc, AnoHinAr.D, pliyflician and antinst, 
horn at Edinburgh, 25th Deconiher 1062. Ho 
stndied lirat theology and then law at the iiniver- 
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sitj; of Ilia iialivo city j bub liavin« yone to Franco 
ill ill-licaltli, mailo iiiial choice of meiUciiio tuiliiy 
life study, completing a disbiuguishctl course ab 
Palis. Ho practised wibli .siieeeua iu Edinburgh 
till 1002, when the faiiio of liis treatise on Harvey’s 
diacuvevy of the circulation of tlic blood soenred 
liiiii a call to Leyden as professor. Hem ho 
reinniiied only a year; his lectures being uUimately 
published as Elemtnta Medidtue Phydeo-Muth^ 
mcitieci (1718). Ho I'eturiied to Ediiibni-gh to 
bccuino olio of the iiiusb famous pliysiciana of his 
bimo ; producing also Visscrtationcs Mulicm (1701). 
Pub iiQ was evQii more notorious as a Jacobite, an 
Episcopalian, a satirist of Presbyterian men and 
things, and, according to his opponents, ns an 
atheist and scoH'or at roli'don, The Assembly xno. 
comedy in ridicule of the General ABsembly «f the 
kirk; and BnbdU ov the Assanbhj (1002), is a 
poem with the same aim. His Latm vcises, some 
of wliicli M'oro voniiblialied by liuddiman in 1727, 
are creditable, lie died 20bli October 1713. 

Pitcairn Island, a solitary island in the 
Pacilio Ocean, between Australia and South 
America, in 25® 3' S. hit. and 130® 8' Vi. loug., 
inooEurea 2^ miles by 1 mile. It was discovered by 
Carteret in 1767, and wa.s at that time uninliabitcil, 
altliougli there wore iinmisUikable evidences bliut it 
harl been inhabited ab quo time. In 1700 it was 
taken possession of by nine of the imibinecrA of 
H.AI.S. Bounty (see Eliou), with six Taldbian 
men and a doxcii women, tlio ringleader being 
called Christian. Four years later the nabivo men 
one night murdered all tliu Englishmen, o.xccnt 
Alc.xuuder iSmitli, who afterwards assumed the 
name of ,101111 Adams. Thereupon the women, in 
revongo, Jimrdovcd all the Taliitian men. Accord- 
iiic bo another account, the wliito men and tlie 
Talilbluns murdered each other at intervals, luilil 
only b\vo Euglisluiien were left alive. Certain it is 
that at the end of ten years John Adams was left 
alone, with eight or iiino women and several 
ohildreu; and from tlioiii the present inhabitants 
(120 ill 1800} are descended. Adams, chongetl by 
these tragic adventures, and sobered hydus responst- 
bllitlcs, set about the education of hiscoiiiponioiui 
in Clirlsliaii )irinciplos. Tlio little colony was 
unknown to the world until 1808, when it was 
‘discovered’ by Captain yolgGr of the American 
sealing ship Topaz; the first PritLsIi vessel to visit 
it did not arrive until 1814. Tlio islandci's wore 
visited again in 1825 and 1830, and in 1831, os 
their numbers bail rapidly iiioroaseil (to 87), they 
ivora at their own request removed to Tnliiti by 
the Ili'itisli govoriMueiit. But, disgusted by the 
imiiiorality and other luidesirablo cusloms of their 
'i'ahitian relatives, tho most of thorn came back to 
Pitcairn iHlniul after about nine months, in a 
vessel chartered by tlicnisclvcs. The island was 
aiinoxod to Britain iu 1839. Nearly 200 of the 
i.slnmlcrs were transfciTud to Norfolk Island in 
18,50, but a number of tlioiii afterwards rebiirned. 
Pitcairn Islniid enjoys a lovely climate; its iiionn- 
tninuiis .surface roadies 1008 feet in Outlook liidgc; 
the soil Is fertile, aud produces yams, cocoa- 
mi Is, bvead-fruib, sweet potatoc.^, bananas, &'C. 
'fhe jicnple bear a liigh chavactev for virtue, coii- 
tentedness, and uprightness, and choose their own 
pastor and magistrate. 

Seo Su' J. Barrow, MxUiny of the Bounty (1831); I*dy 
Bololier, lifulincers of the Bounli/ (1870); and 2!. B. 
Miirroy, PUcait-n Island (1864; new ed, 1^). 

Pitcli, the degree of acuteness of musical 
sounds. A niuaicai sound is produced hy a series 
of vilirations rccuiTiiig on the ear ab precisely 
equal inteiwala; the greater tlie number of vibra¬ 
tions iu a given time tlio more acute or higher is 
tho pitcli (see Soran). The pitch of musical 


instruments U adjusted by means of a Liimiig- 
fork, consulting of two prongs spriiigiiig out of 
a handle, so adjusted os to length that wlien 
struck a particular iioto is Xiiudiiced, that note 


being (> 



in Britain, and A 



Oerumny. It i.s obviously important to have a 
recognised standard of pitch by wliieli instriimen ts 
and volce-s are to be regulated ; but tlicro is, uiifur- 
tunately, nob the unifurmlty that might be desired 
ill tho xntcU in actual ubc. For two centuries, 
down to about 1827, the pitcli in use was nearly 
iniiforiu (0 = 498 to 515 vibrations per second); 
blit since then, owing mainly to an aim of wind- 
iiistrmiicnb tnakers to olitnin greater brilliance uf 
tone, it has constantly been ritsing, to tlie detri- 
nieiib of soprano voices especially, till in 1839, in 
the Covciit Gaidcm opera band, it was a seinitone 
higher (C = fi38), In a few instatiees, ns in iStein- 
way’s American pianos, this is even slightly ex- 
ccedeil. Tho French govermuent, on tlio report 
of a special cominittec, in 1869 lixed the pitcli 
of 0 at 522, which contimics in iibo in Franco 
to this day, and is known ns Freiicli pitch. An 
international conference, where all the chief Euro¬ 
pean cuuiitricH were repi'caentcd except France and 
England, was hold in Vienna in 1885, which rcsnlteil 
in tho adoption of Frencli pitch os tlio stanclaul. 
An oftbrt towanls lurifonriity In pitcli in Gicat 
Eritain, mode in 1850-60 by tho society of Artn, 
and a subsequent attom]>t mitiatcil by tho Royal 
Academy of Music in 1885, bmJ no practical result. 
Most Bi-itisb ovciiestros continue to play at the 
liighcr pitch (known us Pliillmiinonic), while in 
music not orclicsbral, nml witli vocalists L'cnerally, 
a pitch about the French is used. The main 
obatacio to tlio lowering of pitcli is tlio expense 
of now'wind-inetrumouts, it being impossible to 
lower tho old ones to so great nn extent. See 
A. J. Ellis, Ilietorp of Mnsicul Pitch, reprinted 
from tho Journal of the Societv of Arts, 1880, and 
given in abstract in Ealure, vul. xxi. 

Pitcli* When tlie tar from ^vond or coal Is dis¬ 
tilled, volatile naplitlia or 'spirit’ is obtained at 
low temperatures, niul ns tlio boat is increased 
heavy oils and other products appear in tlio distil¬ 
late. If tho lomimraturo vciichcs redness, coke ur 
carbon is left as a vOBiduo, but if the (ire is with- 
dmwn boforo the ilistilling vessel beemnea red—i.e. 
before the heavy nils in the tar begin to break 'ui)— 
tlie residue is pitch. A softer and Uuiglier pilch is 
obtained if the rue is leninvcd early than if tliu 
heat is continued till coking begins. In the latter 
casu it is more black, glossy, ami brittle. An 
clastic pitch is got from bniie tor, and anutlier from 
stcaiine residues, and both are valued by varnish 
Olid tarpaulin makers. Pitch is also obtained from 
natural petroleum. SFood-tar piteii is mucli more 
used in America tlian bi England, chiefly for pro¬ 
tecting trimbcY fixun the ’wcatlier and the attacks of 
insects. Coal-tar pitcli is moat largely employed 
in the inaiiufocturo of patent fuel, from 5 to 8 por 
cent, of it being required to form Briquettes (tj.v.) 
of small coal or coke breB/.e. It linn other applica¬ 
tions, such ns in the niamifacture of black vaviiislies 
for coating iron, and to a less extent for iirotecting 
wnnd and other substances, in the preparation of 
avtilicittl nsplialt (sea Asphalt), and to yield lanip- 
blnck when burned. Bui'gnndy Pitoh is the aubjodt 
of ft Bopamte article (see also Pine). In some 
parts of Persia niid Afghanistan ft kiiid of pitch 
la prepared hy tlio destructive distillation of goat 
and alieep dung, ■which is aiiplicd as a remedy for 
sores or nlceiB on sheep and some other animals. 


Pitchcr-itlaiit. See Insectivorous Plant,s. 
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Pitch Lnke. Seo Tm^’^n-•vD. 

I’ltclistoiie, OT RF-'ri>;n'K, an acid volcanic 
gluj*?, dark j^een, recldisli Ijiuavii, y.ellow, dark bine, 
or block, futd occnsioimlly .shon’iiik a strOEikcd or 
cl»udc<l njtjieavfMice. It lists ii- iiitcb-liko oi' greasy 
lustre, breaks with a conclioidal or splintery fme- 
tnro, iind is trnnslueent on tliiii edyes. Ifcia nsunlly 
iicli in iiuciolitcs, and often contains crystalline 
crannies and ciystals of felspar, pyroxene, horn* 
ulende, Idtititc, <»iartz. and again it 

shows pcrlitic ami spbciulitic stnictnres. AYheii 
conspicuous crystals of sauidine (see Felspar) arc 
abundantly present in tlio took it ia tcrineil Pitch' 
shjiic Pnrphtiry. It occnis in the fi)nn of dykea 
and alr^o as lava-fltjws. The name pitchsione has 
KOiiietiincs been given to tl»e darker rariotice of 
menilite, a form of opal. 

Pith, or Medulla, is tlie central cvHndcr of 
tissue in the stems of Ricotyleilunu anil Cyniiio- 
Kpeims. In all jdants wlierc it is fuiind it in con¬ 
tinuous in the young state. In older (daiita it may 
Ijc cuntiuiinus, av in tlic cider, oak, &c., in llie 
form of tiAimveisG discs, ns in tlie ivahmfc, or want¬ 
ing in the inteniodes, a.s iu hemlock, &c. In verv 
young plaids it is> conipnscsd of tldn-walleii cells 
filled with protoplasm ami ecll-aap, and takes part 
in the conduebinn of niUrUive snustniicca tlirough- 
oub the plant. The cell-walls usually remain very 
thin, tho proloplaeui is soon aU wstil «p wiblnn th*e 
cells, and their further urowtli ceases. Examined 
inioroacopically, pith cells me uaunlly polygonal iu 
transverse section, while they are rectangular in 
longibiuliiinl soction, and not iiutcU longer than 
broiul.^ TIic ring of wood iiiuucdiately surrounding 
the pith consists largely of spiral'ond annular 
vc.'wolfl, and is known as the riuulallary sheath. 
The pith is connected witli the cortex and bast by 
tjio medullary rays, whicU arc com)Hiscd of celm 
siiiiilar to those of the pith, ami which convey sap 
tu tlie inner parts of the stem. In tlie enriy lifo of 
int)»b trow the pith serves as a siovciiouso for 
starch and other vesorvo ftiibstances; but os tho 
tree becomes oldei' the pith is cmslicil inwards, 
coiniminication wltli tho cortc.>: and bast is pbvsio- 
logically obstructed, and tlie pith cells become dry 
unu full of ttir. 

Plthe'cilsfClr., 'an ape’), a namo formerly used 
by zooloj^sts for various groujisuf apes ami mon¬ 
keys. Pithtciu is the gentw of South Ainericaii 
monkeys wliich iucltides Llie Snkis niid allied 

SpUl'lCS, 

Pltlioiii, one of the storo-citie-s ndiicli the 
ciiildreii of Israel built for riiarnob (Exod. i. ]J), 
coiiclu.rivcly identified in 188.3 liv tlie excavations 
of M. Navillo with the ilcaevted 'Arab village Tell 
El-Mimklirtta. on tlio Fresh-water Canal and rail¬ 
way line fv<jm Cairo to Isiimilia, about lialf-wav’ 
Imtwcoii Isiiiailiii and Toll El-Kebir. A small por¬ 
tion of the site had already been uncovered, and 
certain (iiuls dedicated to the god Tum (the sotting 
aim ) deHcribed by M. Mnsporoin the/fcy«e ArcAifo- 
Imiqnc for 1878. Lep.>>ui8 Lhought that it inarkccl 
the .site of Ilnamse.-j (lUme-ws), hiU M. Naville’s 
mlliant conjecture was veiilled when once lie Jmd 
mid bare the ciitiiG square enclosure and excavated 
the inferior cliamber.-i. rithom is enclosed by a 
wall foinniig a square, each side of which ineasiiras 
some 0.)0 feet. The wall is biiiU of muisimllv ! 
hiigc and well-nmde In icks, and is about 22 fee't 
tmek. ihu whole area within tlie cuejosing wall 
about ten acres in extent, is full of suHdly Vmilt 
clininljcr.s, divided from each other Iiy carefully built 
naititinn.s, 8 to 10 feet tbick, fonnetlof bricks inmle 
both with and witliont straw. The most .stnrtJinz? 
f^atvivc about tbcae ebainbera is that tilin' have no i 
dooi-s, and must therefore have been mere store- i 
liouses or gianariog entered by trap-doors from the i 


upper btories, which were most probably dwelling- 
rooms. Further M. Nnville lias proved tiiat Pithom 
(Pa-tiim)waa tlio sacvecl name, and Thukii (Suc- 
- cot'll) the ordinary name, and hoe thus cstablislied, 

• in opiiosibioii toBriigscli, tins place ns tho lirst rest¬ 
ing-place of tho IflinoKtos on their |oiiiney out of 
(Exod. xii. 37). He believes that llmiicses 
II. (l-ttli century u.c.) hnilt the temple, ns tlie oldest 
inoiiiimeiits bear his name, thus conni'ining his 
, iileiitily with Pliarnoli the oppi e-ssor; mid further 
that tlio place ia identical wit)i tlio Hero or 
IlcroSjiotia of Greek and Roman times. Flee tho 
article by Stanley Lane-Poole, in tlio British 
I Qiiorfcrfy Review for July 1883} and Naville’a 
Store City of Pithom (1885). 

Pitman, Isaac, founder of the Pitman system 
of Shoi'tliaiul (q.v.), was born at Trowbridge, Wilt¬ 
shire, -4th January 18I.S. His father, a factory 
oveiBCcr and afterwards cloth innmifacturcr, was 
HiijicrititciidGiitof the poet Cialibo’s Sunday-school. 
Young Pitman, a stiulions and voligioiisly disposed 
youth, wa.s fora time a clerk, and after sonio pio- 
limiiiary training taught n school at Ilarton-oii- 
Humber (1832--36) and nt Wottoii-nndor-Edgo, 
where lie turned bis attention to the popiilavLsmg 
of sliorthond, and issued through Jlfwster his 
Sicnoyraphic Sound Ilaml (1837). Copies of 
his second edition were put into circulation 
slmultancoualy with the intvoductioiv of the 
penny post in 1840, Distnissetl from Wotton 
Mcause lie lind joined the New (Swedenbovginn) 
Cliurcb, ho conducted a school at Hath (]880- 
43). Hcnceforwavil Ids career is tlio history of tho 
dcvolDpmont of shortlmnd and siielling rofonn. 
He wrote, travelled, ami lectured in its Interest, 
his working day commonly lasting from C A.sr. 
till 10 P.M., with three lioura for meals ami 
rolaxotioii. In 1842 he Ijionglit out the Phonctio 
Jotirml, \yith which tho late A. J. Ellis was for a 
time ussocialcil. In 1845 jnoinises wore opened in 
London for the sale of Pitman's pnbUcations. In 
rccognilloii of liiu exertions lie woe uvcsoiitcd with 
X350 and a nmrblo timepiece in I8C2, and at a 
plioiiograi>liic jubilee meeting in 1887 was pro- 
sentwr with a mnrblo bust of liinnolf. At Llio 
beginning of his career lie had a narrow income, 
part of whicli he spent in tho cause. Up til! 1800 
Iio had issued from Jiis Plumotio Institute, Batli, 
150 diflcrent sliortliaiid hooks, and Ills Phono- 
gr(tj)kic Teetcher was selling at the rate of 160,000 
anmiallv. Pi;om tins date of issue 1 ,.170,000 liad 
been sold. There wore also oighty-fonr Hliortluuul 
associations, oiid n National Phonograpliio Society, 
whilst the sulijcct had been recogiiisccl hi the 
Education Code (1890) and tlio Technical Tustriio- 
tioii Act of 1889, so tfial Pitman'B labeiii'S of nioro 
than lialf a century have been crowned with aiicccss. 
Alrout 05 per cent, of ropoitor.s iu Eiiglaiul, the I 
eoloiiica, and America use Pitman’H systom, which I 
has been adapted to the Welsli, Pveueb, Ilornian, ' 
Italian, S[iaiiisli, Hutch, Japanese, and Malagasy 
languages. It is ostiiiiutecl that its pi aelitioiicr.H all 
over the world number above lialf a million. .Sue 
T. A. Reed's Biogmphy ofiscuw Pitinun (1800). 
Pitoii Itnrk. See CAiiiBniiE JIaiik. 

PUra, Jean Raptwte, was bom ut Chnmpfor- 
giieil, near Autun, August 31, 1812, eutcvcd the 
order of &t Hunodict, and devoted liiinsclf to his- 
loncal BtudicH in tho abbey of Sole.siiio. In 1868 
bp ivaa sent by feiie pupe to Russia to study the 
amvonic liturgy, was created a caid'mal-pvlest iu 
March I8G3, liliravian of the Vatican in 1809, and 
Lanlinal-bishop of Frascati in 1879. Ho died 
lebruary 3, 1889. His worlcs inclndo Risioiro 
<^84Q) Vie du R. P. Libennann 
Uooo), *‘‘0 Divalnablo Sincilegium Sohsmense 
(6 volfl. 1862-00), Juiis Jicclesiastici 
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MoninnenCu (1864), Triodion KiitanaUicon (1879), 
and llyinnoyvaphia da Z'A‘V//?ie ih-ectjua (1807)- 
PitriJj (jIUSEPPK, tlie "leateab of Italian folk¬ 
lorists, was bom at Palermo, 23d Dccseinbor 1841. 
Ills fallior ilyiny: dining liia oliildhood, he was 
brought up )> 5 ' the seli-sacrincing eai-e of a devoted 
mother, and on the oiitbroak of the revolution in 
1860 volunteered into the army of Liimhaldi. At 
tliu elosti of the war he studied medicine at Pal¬ 
ermo, graduating in 1866. While yet n student ho 
had begun his literary career with SiiiPi'ovei^iSieUi- 
ani e a'oscaizZ (1862), Profili hiogntfici di eonteni- 

)orand lUdiani (1864). ; bub abonb 1868 lie 

egan tlio great work or his life when lie left tlie 
study of litovaturo propoi’ for that of po|miar litera¬ 
ture and folklore generally, With incossant and 
enthusiastic labour ho lias since devoted hiiiiaelf to 
his chosen study, and enriched science and hononreil 
Ills native land willi a long scricH of books ami 
paiicrs of the liigliesb value. His ‘Uibliotcca 
uclle Tradistioni popolari Sioiliane’ alone includes 
19 voluniea (1870-91), the iiio.st important of 
whicli are the Canii nomlari Siciliani (2 vols. 
1870-71 } 2d ed. 1891) j Fieibe, Novella e liac- 
cohU popolari Siciliani (4 vols. 1876); Prvverbi 
Siciliani (4 vols. 1880)? and Usi e Costiwii, 
Crodemc e Prcgimlm del popolo Sidliano (4 vols. 
1887-89). titill another scries, tlie ‘Cnrioslth 
nonolari Trft<lisio?iali,'Inohidos ton volumes (1885- 
f)l|. Much of Dr Pibri’s best work hos been con- 
triluitod to the pages of the well-known folklore 
quarterly, the Armvio per lo SUhUo dclU Tradi- 
zioni popolarii edited from Its foundation hi 1882 
by himself aud S. Saloiuuno-Maritio. Ilosides tho 
forogoing Dr Pitr6 has puhlishcd an cxhauslivo 
Bibuogi'ojla doUe Trudizioni popoUu'i d’llalia 
(1891); many monograplis and pnpots on Sicilian 
lolk-Kongs; proverbs; riddles: historical traditions; 
customs connected with birth, uiavriago, death, and 
burial; os well as special popular beliefs and 
Bupei'stltioiis, os tiiose connected svith particular 
festivals, Friday, the Evil Eyo, ami tho like. 
Good collections arc Ida Novelline popolari Toscane 
(1878), and NovelU jiopolari Toscano Uluslrute 
(1884). 

Vitrl (Sansk., 'fatUovj' plur. Pitaras), the 
deceased ancestors of a man, but in the special 
sense In which the word occurs In Hindu mytho¬ 
logy, an order of divine beings inhabiting celestial 
vcgioii.sof thoirown, and rccerving into tlioir society 
the spirits of those mortals for whom tho funeral 
j'itea have beoii duly porfovmcd. Tliey includo there- 
fore collectively the manes of dcecascil ancestors 
(see Lakes): nut the principal menibci's of this 
order are lioings of a superior nature. 

PUscottiCf llOKEKT Lindsay op, tlio author 
of The Chronicles of Scotland, oxten^in^ from the 
rcigu of James II. to the year 1665. There is 
jjothing to learn of Lindsay personally, except 
that lio was born about the beghmin" of the 
16th century, and was proprietor of tlio lands 
of Pitscottio in Fifesliire. lie is best known 
by his territorial appellatinii, His Chronicle 
was Sir Walter Scott’s favourite Scottish history; 
and though Pitscottio was nob contemporary with 
tho wiiolo of tlie events he describes, ho must, for 
the latter portion of his history, have derived much 
of lii.s iiiformatioii from oyc-witnesscs. His style 
is quaint and graphic, and his facts in general 
trustworthy, except where he deals in marvels, to 
which lie is a little prone. It is ho, for inslanco, 
wlio tells, on the authority of Sir David Lyndsay, 
Lyon King-of-arms, that striking story of lue 
intrusion of the apparition to biio presence of 
James IV. in Linlitligow, of wliicli Scott gives a 
vivid picture in Mannion. The best edition of 
Pitscobbie’s liisbory is Dalyell’s (2 vols. 1814). 


Pitt, William, the second son of the yrent 
Earl of CUatham and of Lady ncslcr Grenville, 
was born at Hayes, near Bromley, copjrishi imi a. v s 
in Kent, on 28tli May 1759. At hy j. d, Lip],ii,cgd 
the time of Ida birtli his father comr»nr. 

was still ill the House of Commons and in tlie very 
zenith of his fame, and the future statesman grew 
up amid assocuitions and siirroumlings that were 
well fitted to foster that political ambition winch 
WHS to bo the guiding ond aliiiosb tlio sole impulse of 
his life. His constibiitioii in boyliood seoinetl very 
weak; ho was never sent to school, biitliiscdncntlon 
advanced so rapidly under a private tutor, that he 
was able to enter Caniiinilge when only fourteen. 
He was then a shy, reserved boy of exceedingly 
precocious talents, of iiTeproncliablo morals, and of 
regiilar and studious Imbits, little drawn to college 
society and amnseineiits, and already distingnislied 
by a rare-self-controJ and concentration of purpose. 
From Ilia earliest youth political life wms placed 
before him as Ida ideal, aud all Ins studies coii- 
vergcil to tliab ond. He became an oxcollenb 
classical acbular, but lie valued tho classical writers 
mainly os a school of language and of taste; and it 
was observed how cavefiilly ho analvsed tlieir 
styles, noted dowii every just or forclhlc expres¬ 
sion, and conipai-ed the opposite speeches on the 
sniuc subject, oteorving how each speaker met or 
evaded the argnments of Ids opponent. Like many 
otUors lie found in Locke a great master of clear and 
accurate thinking. Ilia father supcrhibciuled his 
studies with much cave, and it was remembered 
that he specially rccommcnilGd to Idin tlie sermons 
of Darrow as models of stylo ami reasoning, and 
tho histories of Pulybina and Tlmoydides as foun¬ 
tains of political wisdom ; that he taught him 
olocntioii l>y malcing him dcclal/n the grandast 
poetry in ohake.'ipoaro and tlie speeches of the 
fallen angels in tlie Pumdise Lost; aud that lie 
exercisenl him in lluen^ by accustuming him to 
translate into flowing EnglisJ) long pussngca from 
the classical writei's. To tills Inst jnaclicc Pitt 
largely ascribed that amazing comimind of cboieo 
ami accurate EngHslj in which he surpassed all his 
cotiCoiNiiorAncs. When little inoie man a boy lie 
was an altoiitive ami discriminating listcnor to Die 
debates in parliament. He bccamo tliurougbiy 
familiar with the inateliless oloqucnco of Ids fattier, 
and togotlier with his hrotliev-in-law, Lord Mahou, 
ho sujiiKirted his father into the Hoiisu of Lords ou 
the 7th April 1778 on tliat meniDinblo occasion 
when Clintliani delivered Ids lost speech against tho 
surrender of America, and fell down, stricken by 
mortal illness, on tho iloor of tho House. 

. Pitt was left Avith a patrimony of less tlian £,300 
a year. Ho wiw called to blie’bar iu tlio Juno of 
1780, and went on tlie Western Circuit, bat in 
Scpleiiiber parliament avas dissolved, and lie at once 
threw liiiiisclf into politics. He stood for Cam- 
brid^ Uiiivemity, hut found himself nt blic bottom 
of tlie poll; Ills disappointment, however, avos 
BiMJcdily allayed, for Sir James LoAVtliov gave him 
a seat tor Ida pocket-hovongh of Appleby, and Pitt 
entered the House of CominoiiB on 23d January 1781. 

lie cniiio into the House beiiring n, nnme'wldch 
was heyoml all othevB levorod by Eiiglislimeii, with 
tho advantage of being in no way mixed np wibli 
tho calnniituu.s American Avar, and Avilli talents 
that had ab’cady acquired an extraordinary matu¬ 
rity. Tho Tory ministry of Lord North Avns then 
tottering to its fall, crushed by the dianstei-s In 
Aniorica, and confronted by an opposition which 
consisted of the Old AVhigs Avho folloAved Rockiiig- 
liaiu, among avIioiu Fox and Burke ivcre conspicu¬ 
ous, and of a sniallev body avIio bad been especially 
attached, to the fortunes of Cliatliam, and who 
Avero chiefly represented by Shelburne, Camden, 
andBan'6. .Pitt lost no time in tliroAving himself 
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into tlie fray. He bpuko ojj tlie 2Gth Fuhrni^ 
witii brilliiiiit aucce^s in defence of Uiirkes IJiU for 
Economical Kefonn, and on several successive 
occasions lie oasaileil tlio falling ministry, lie 
denounced the Aineiican war and tho corinpb 
intlueace of the crown wUh extreme violencCi but 
lie refuaed to throw in Ida lot irievocably with the 
party of the opposition, and shortly before the fall 
of North lie publicly declared that he could nob 
expect to hear a part'iii tlic ceiiiiug jninEtry as he 
' would never accept a suhoidinate position.’^ The 
words are said to have escaped from him in the 
hwit of the debate, and the Hoinse woa startled and 
a little amused at the arrogance of a younft man 
w’ho was nob twenty-three, who was absolutely 
without ofHciai experience, and who bail been little 
mure than a yeur in parliauient, dcclftring that he 
would accept no ulhce except in the Cabinet. 

Hub Pitt liad attained a pu.sition tliafc placed liiia 
far above lasting ridicule. Fox spolce of him as 
alioody one of the lirsfc iiieu in parliament Uurke 
said or him that ho \va.s not a cldp of the old block, 
but the old block itself; Horace iSTalpole wrote 
that he bad shown logical powers that made men 
doubt whether he might nob prove superior cveu 
to Fox ; and whoa upon the rosigiintion of Hinth iu 
March 1782 a luluistry was fonit^ under the 
laaderslilp of Ilockinghatn, combining the two 
sections of the opposition, Pitt remonibered hie 
nledgo and refused several oft'ers, among otliuis the 
VicQ-treasurershin of Ireland with a salary of 
£<i000 a year. He gave, however, a gcnural nud 
cordial support Co tUo new ministers, but ho at the 
same time urouglit forward the quastiou of parlia* 
ineatary icforiii, on whicli they wore profoundly 
divided, it was a question wliicli fell natui-ally to 
him, for his father had been one of tlie first to urge 
it. On the 7th May ho moveil, iu a speech of grcab 
brilliaacy, for a select camuiittco to inquire iuto 
the state of tlie reproscntalion, and was only 
defeated by 161 to 141. He soon afCenvards sup* 
ported a inoostiie of ijawbridgo for sliortoDiiig the 
duration of parliaiiiout, and a inetumre of Lurtl 
Malion. for preventing bribery at elections. 

A close pci-sunal and political coimcctiun about 
this tune grew up belwocii Pitt and Henry Diiudas, 
who liad been Lurd Advocate under North. It 
proved of great inipovtanco to the career of Pitt 
llundoa heui none of the intellectual biilliancy or of 
the moral dignity of the younger statesman, but bo 
had one of die best poUticiil judgmentn of lim tiiiio, 
ho had groat talents both for biiH’incss and for 
debate, and ho was a iiiost slirewd ainl sagacious 
Judge of tlio cliuractem uf men—a gift in wliich 
Pitt tlirnugli hi^ wliule life was soinowliat wanting. 

The Ilotkingliaui urluistry lasted only for three 
iiioiitlicf. The king detested it; it was from the 
lii^tprofoundly divided, and a bitter persounl and 
political aiihiiusityiiad broken out between Charles 
Fo.x and Lord Bliclb'iiriic, its two most conspicuoiLS 
inembeiK. Oji 1st July 178*2 Lord llocknigham 
died, and the qnastion uf leadership at oiico uruke 
np the party. Fox insisted on tlie leadci'Mliip of 
the Duke of Portland, u, wealthy and respectable, 
but perfectly uiidbitiiignlslied nobleraan, who was 
then Lord-lienteuant of Ireland. The kin*' gave 
the post of Fii.sb Lonl of tlie Trcabiiry to Slieflmriic, 
who hud an iiicoinpaTably liiglier politienl position, 
and who liad been a favourite friend and colleiigiie 
of Cliatluiiii, tbougii there wero features in Ids 
cliiiracter that already excited great mipopiilaiity 
and diabrnst. Fox, M’itli a considerable section of 
tlie llockingliani. Whigs, at once resigiieil, and Pitt 
entered, the Cabinet as Chancellor of the Exclicqiicr 
in the reconstructed Jiiinistiy, Public opinion 
genernlly blamed Fo.x, and one of tlio coiiscquencas 
of liLs resignation wo-s tliat tlio Hou.so of Commons 
was divided into lliree distinct parties. There was 

the party of Fox, tlio party of North, and the party 
of tlio government, and no one of tliciii could 
eeiuiiiAnd a clear majority. A coalition of some 
kind was inevitable, olielbivrne leaned towards an 
alliance with North, but Pitt positively refused to 
have any connection with the statesman whom be 
deemed responsible for the American war. Peace 
was not yet attained, but the negotiations wliicli 
had been pursued by the preceding minisfciy were 
Kteatlily piisbed on. rrovisioiial articles of peace 
between Englaiul and the United States were 
signetl in November 1782, and preliminary articles 
witli France and Spain in the follou ing January, 
widle a tmeu was established with Holland, and 
the lirat steps wore taken towards a ^•el'y liberal 
commercuLl treaty with tlio United States. 

Pitt bore a leading part iu the debates in parlia¬ 
ment, and his reputation steadily rose, bub the 
Shelburne miniabry was weak, divided, aud siiovt- 
lived. Tho pence following a disastrous war 
necessarily involved flaevilices that were profoundly 
uiiijopular, ntul tlio cliaractcr of Slielburno nggriv- 
vnteil the divisions that bad already appeared. 
Several resignations took place, but Pitt stood 
loj'ally by his chief, and endeavoured M’ifcliuiit 
euccesa to iuduee Fox to rejoin tho ministry. Fox, 
however, declared that be would never again servo 
any ministry with Shelburne for its lieail, and to 
tlio astonishment and indignation both of tho king 
and of tbo country, lie united with tlie very states¬ 
man whoso expulsion from public power liad been 
for years tlic muiii object of Ids policy, and wliom 
he Jiad repeatedly threatened M’lth inipcachinont. 
Nortli, irritated at the ostracism will) wliicli lie had 
beoii tlircatcncil, ruailily cutoved into the tillinnco. 
Two factious votes of censure directed against tlio 
peace were carried through tlie CotmnonH by 
majorities of 16 and 17, irnd on 24th February 178o 
Bliclburne resigned. 

Pitt bad displayed tho most splendid parlia¬ 
mentary talents in the discussions tliat uieccclcd 
the fall of tho ministry, and altliougli lie could 
not overthrow tlio ouinimct weight of piuiin- 
iiieutary iitUuenco opposed to him, ho prufoiiiidly 
moved the country and placed his own position 
Ijcyond dispute. On tlio fall of blic Shelburne 
mmistr}', the king, hoping to escape the yoke of 
the coalition, implored the young statcsinan to 
accept the leadership, and gave him an absolute 
autliorlty to name his enIltiugue.H. It was a dazz¬ 
ling oiler, and Pitt was not yet twenty-four, but 
lie already [losscssecl u Judgment aiul a sclf-rostrnint 
which is raiely found'at any age in combiiiaLioii 
with such hrilliancy and such coin age, and Jie saw 
clearly that the iiiomerib of ti'iinnpli had nob yet 
c«i«e. After a long struggle and many abortive 
cllbrts tlie king M*as obliged to yield, and on blie 2d 
ApiH the coalition uiinibLiy was formed with tho 
Duke of Portland as First Lord of the Treasury, 
and Fox and North as Joint Secretaries of State, 

It coimimndcd a large inajority of the vote.i, and 
included a gimb prepunderanco of the ability in 
the House of Commons, but the king viewed it 
witli a detestation amounting to Joatliing, and the 
nation was profoundly scandalised by tlio alliance 
oil which it rested. Pitt was offered hi.s old post 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, whieli ho puroiii}!. 
toiily vcfuscil. As leader of tlie opposition, ho 
hruuglit forward, in the form uf resotiitions, an 
elahorate scheme of parliainenlary reform, includ¬ 
ing on increase of the county mombera. He was 
dilated by 293 to 149, but lie at least succeeded in 
bringiiif* Fo.x ami North iuto direct collision. lie 
brought forward another important measure for tlio 
i-efoim of abuses iu the public ofliees, whicli passed 
the Conmions but was rejected in tho Lonls. Tlie 
pence wliicli waa cnriiecl by the now niinisliv 
diffeml vcj-y little from that whicli they liail 
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ccnsm-ed wlicn in opposition j and rery soon tliebill 
of the govovnment for subverting in some iiiiportnnt 
rcanects tlie charter of the East India Cojupany 
nna reorganising the governnicnb of India, pro¬ 
duced niiotiier great change in tlie dlsi>osition of 
power. 

TJie featiiio of the Bchemc which chiefly excited 
indignation and alarm was the creation by the 
existing legislature of n new supremo body in 
England, consisting of sev’cn coniinissionei’s who 
wore to bn iniriio\-nble oxccjit by an nddinss from 
eitliov lionso for four years, and wlro M'ere during 
that period to liavc an absolnto control of the 
patronage of India. It was contended that tins 
measure would give the party who woro now in 
power an amount of patronage which would enable 
tlioin to overbalance tlie iiilluence of the crown, 
dominate the parliament, and control succeeding 
administrations. Tiieso ol)jectioii.s worn lironght 
forward bj' Pitt with m-oab po\Yer, but with 
extieme exaggeration, aiul the king and the nation 
were speedily alarmed. The India Bill pn.‘«cd by 
largeinajorities through the Cominona, but when it 
came into tiic House of Lords the king authorised 
liOrd Temple to say Lliat ho m’ouUI consider any 
man his cnomy who voted for the bill. The com- 
munication produced an imnieiUate ellect. The 
bill was rejected in tho Lords by O') to 70; the 
ministry refused to resign, and the House of 
Couimon.Hsupported tliem by large majorities; but 
the king neremptorily dismissed ilicm on IStii 
Daoember 1783, and next day it was announced 
that Pitt had been called to the bead of afl'airs as 
Chaucollor of tlie Exchequer and First Lord of the 
Ti'oasury. 

Pitt liad already abundantly displayed his jmrlin* 
mentary ability, his judgment, and fiis discretion, 
ffe was now to display fn the fiigficse <fegrcc in's 
courage. In the eyes of nearly all the best judges 
ill England his position was a hopeless one, and Iiis 
admimstmtion was likely to be even more brief 
than the blii-eo which had preceded it. There was 
a majority of moi'd than a iiundrcd ogaiosb hint in 
the Commons, and tlio parliauienloiy iuRuence 
behind it wris so great that an imTiicdiale dissolu¬ 
tion must hnve been disnatvous. He ivas called to 
odice by a griissly uneonstltullonal interference 
on the part of the king, and every day which be 
remained in oifice under the censure of tho House 
of C'omiiionss added to the falaenowj of bis nositioii. 
Temple, on whom he hod greatly relied, throw up 
the seals of Secretary of State which be bad 
accopted, and in the House of Commons Pitt was 
lilmsclf at this time tlic only cabinet nuiiister, 
while Hundas was tlio only considciublo debater 
who supported him against tho united attacks of 
Norbli, Fox, Burke, and Slieridan. Hub Pitt 
fought his battle witli a skill and a resolution ttmt 
have never been sui-|ta8eed in ])nvliamentary liistoiy. 
A long fiuceossioii of liostilo votes was cairiml, but 
they failed to drive him from oRice, and soon un¬ 
equivocal signs appeared that the country was with 
him. Tlio magnaniinity wibli which nttbls critical 
pci'iod he refused to take for liimsoU n great siiie- 
curo ollico wliicli fell vacant added greatly to his 
p«]nilarity. jVdilrcsscs in his favour ponred in from 
all the leading corporations in the coiintrj'. The 
majorities against liim grow steadily sinnller. At 
last, on 2Gtfi ifarcb 1734, the loiig-de/errecl blow 
was struck. Parliament was dissolvwl, and an 
election ensued which swept away nearly 100 
memboi'S of tho op]) 0 flition, made Pitt one of the 
most powerful imnistcrs in all English history, 
and propavod the way for a nnnistiy which lasted, 
witli a few monllis' intermission, for no less than 
twenty years. 

In tlii.s great and iiowerful ministry Sngliali 
political life assumed muoli of its modern aspect. 


The House of Commons aequivod a neu' importance 
ill the constitution, tlie people a new control over 
its procccilingp, ami the Fiint Lord of the Treasury 
complete ascendency in the government. The 
^’Stom of ‘king's friends' contioHinc tlie minisbrj* 
was fmally destroyed, and wlieu the chancellor. 
Lord riiarlow, attempted to perpefuafe it, he was 
porcniptorily dbiniiHRcd. The skilful inanagonient 
of the regency question cefcnblislicd the right of 
pavliaiiiciit to pnividc for the exercise of supreme 
power during tho incapacity of the king. .Xlircct 
IMvrlianientary cnrnijjtinn was linnlly put down. 
Uroat niiiulicrs of sinecure place-s were abolislicd, 
and great refonu-s wove introduced into the system 
of collecting the revenue and issuing public loans, 
Q'ho government of India was reorganised on the 
system of a double covernment, wliicli continued 
with little cliniige till the abolition of the East 
India Company in 18o8. The Avlinle system of 
taxation and of trade duties waa tlioronghly revised, 
and 110 niinistcr since Walpole bad aiiproaclied Pitt, 
in bis complete competence in dealing ndtli trade 
questions. Tho iinances of tlio country, wbicli had 
lieen extremely disorganised by the American war. 
bccanic once more ilmiriHliing. A commercial 
treaty, based upon more Dnliglitenctl commercial 
doctniios than any Englisli statesman, except 
Shelburne, bad yet adopted, was negotiated with 
France. In foreign politics Pitt wosior some years 
equally successful. Some troubles that had arisen 
with Spain were put down by a display of prompt 
and judicious lirimicss, In conjunction ■ with 
Prussia a levohillonaTy movement in Holland 
which was fomented by Fioncli infl nonce was 
suppreased, and the triple alliance of England, 
Prassia, and Holland contributed InrgolV* to tor- 
minate tho wars between Sweden and J)cimmrk 
aiul f>e6wocn (ho emperor anti the Turks, tfiongfi ft 
met with a luortifying failure in its dealings with 
Russia. Pitt's love of peace was very sincere, but 
the iuduonco of England in Eiirojrean conneils rose 
ffi-cally under Ids ministiy, and lie showed much 
decision and tact in extricating England from a 
dangerous compHeity with the nnilitions designs 
of hot Prussian ally. Up to the time of tlio Fronch 
Roi'olution there waa no decline in his iwcendency, 
his popularity, or his enccoss, 

A few adverse criticisms, however, may be justly 
made. He cost aside too lightly on the first soviona 
opposition parliamentary refonu and the abolition 
ot tho slave-trade, and it bceamo evident to good 
observers that be caved moro for power tlian for 
niensurcB, and was leady to sacrifice gi’eat cansGS 
with wliicb ho Jmd sincerely synipatliisod and which 
he might have carried, rather than vniso an oppoai- 
tion tlinb might imperil his a^endoncy. His once 
famous Sinking Fund is now iinivcraallv recog¬ 
nised to have been thoroughly vicious in its prin¬ 
ciple ; and in the latter part of his career it led him 
to the absurdity of boixovving largely at high 
iiitoixsb in ortlcr to pay off a debt bliat liad been 
contracted at low Intereat, His attempt to estab¬ 
lish free trade between England and Ireland failed 
tlirougU an explosion of inamifacturiiig jealousy 
in England, whicli obliged liim to modify liis 
original propositions in awaywliicb was unpalat¬ 
able to the Irish. More reul blame attaches to 
him for bis opposition to all 6criou.s measures to 
remedy Che onormoiiB abuses in the Ivisli parlia¬ 
ment and for tho great uiicBTtalnty of his iwlicy 
towania the Irish Catholics. Tlie groat evils wliich 
grew un in England in liis biiuQ in coimcolion with 
tlio siiddon development of the factor,y system 
appear never to liai'o attracted Ins attention, and 
lie made no oftbrt to mitigate tliom. He created 
peerages with extreme lavialmess and iritli ^•ery 
little regard to merit, and nltliongli his patronage 
was not ]>oBitlvoly covrnpb, few ministoi-s liavc 
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.aiio»n Ihciiiselvcs ntorc inttideicnt to Clie Inglicr 
of Utevatme, fecienco, and art. 

Wlien tlie Frencli llevoliition broke otifc bis 


]jiill(;y wan one of abaoliile □eutia.lity lowanitf the 
contending \)ni'tics, and tfiia nentratity lie moat 
faitlifnlly observed. He wholly failed, however, to 


1 

con 

foitllfnll}' .x,. .. ,.w>. . .» 

iiiideratand the clinraeter and tlie snpr'emc imiiort 
niieo of the Revolution. He beUoverl that it was 
jaerely a [ifc-win^ distiii-bance, and that its priij- 
cipal efruct M'oiild lie to deprive France for some 
years of all serious influence in European ail'aii's, 
nnd nlnio.st to tlio eve of tke great war be wan 
reilncwn t)je arnmnienta of England. There is no 
real doiilit that Im woe forced mo.st I’clnctaiitly into 
WM- by (.lie aggvciwivc policy of France in Flanders 
and towards Holiand ; hut he dinw the hwoiiI 
believing tliat Frauco was .so disorganised ami 
Ikanknipt that Q struggle with her would be both 
fehort arid easy; he wna nlinOKt wholly destitnto 
of tlie kind oi talents tliab arc neetlcd for awar- 
ininistcr, and lie bad to contend with an almost 
unexampled outhui'sfc of military entliiisiasm, and 
fionii after with tlie transceiulenb genius of Napo¬ 
leon. Hi-, belief in the probable .sliortncas of the 
war and in tlie eHicacy of his sinking fund, led him 
into tlie groat error of raising his war expenses in 
the firat stages of the war aluiosfc wholly by loans, 
and tirus laying the foundation oi nn enormous 
increase of tlebt. Hla niilltary enterpriflas were 
badly nfoniied and bwUy executed, and he lind 
none of his iatliev’s skill m Uificovcriug and bring¬ 
ing forward military talent. For some years it 
IS tnve ills ascendency in parliaiuent continued to 
increase. Tiio great Whig Rclilsm of 1704 and 
the secession of Fox reduced the op|>o»Uioii to 
utter in.simiiilcanco. But even In bis dome-stlo 
meoeuros Pitt was no longer fortunate. Tlirough 
fear of the I'ovoliitionary Npiflt which hod infected 
some portions of tlio population, lie was led into 
rapresaiye iiioasurca veiy little in harmony with 
Ins earlier career. Com liad risen to famine price, 
fl/nl great distress prevailed, and the government 
ntCeinptfid to meet it by very Ill-conceived relnxft- 
tiOHR of the poor-laws—by tevving vato.s for the 
purpose of increaf.hig wages, and by granting 
P/'m, 3'olief HI proportion to tho nninber of 
chlhli'on in o. family, ami tliua oflering n direct 
pvcimiini to improvident marriages, fii Ireland 
disafrcction wm steadily growing, ami Pitfc tried 
to will the Catholics by ujeasiiras of coneiliatlon, 
and especially hy tho conceMion of the sullVago; 
hut tlie oi>po.sition of the king, divided coiniells, 
niul tile vacillation of his own mind iiiipnireil 
iii-s jMiUcy, and the injudicious rcciil) at n very 
critical moment of a populnv viceroy' contiibiitcil 
largely to tlie savage rebellion of 1798. He then 
tried tn place Irish ail’aits on a Konnd bw^is by 
a legislative union wliicli was to he followed by 
Catfiolm eniaiicipation, the payment of tlio i)i'iu«ts 
uiid a couiiiuUation of titbes.. The lirst measure 
was carried Ijy very corrupt means, but tlie kiiic, 
wlio had not been informed of the umninte in- 
Cenfioiis of his iniimter. declared himself inexov- 
ably onpo.scd to Catholic cmaiicipRtion, which he 
deoiiicd inconsistent with liU coronation oath. 

I lit v&Hignrid Ills ollice into the ljaml.s of Iiis fob 
oiver Addington in February 1801; Imt a month 
latoi, on lieayuig that tiie agitation of the Catholic 
fliic^tion had for a Lime overthrown the totter- 
ing intellect of the king, be •leclared that he 
iryJiJ/I flija/idofi the Catliolic fpie-stion during the 
reumindey of fclio reign and he rcMimed office in 
flLay I80i on tbe \mdev».tan.ling u,ai 1,0 wonld 
not surtor n to he carried. His Inst ministiT was 
a JHOJnncholy and n hiuniJiating^ one. The^war 
wliic 1 had been suspended hy tlie peace of AmieuB 
imd broken out with renewed vericiiienco. Tliere 
was gieab danger of invasion, anil Pitt earnestly 


desired to combine the most oniineiit men of ali 
parties in tho ministry; hut tlio king forbade 
the admission of Fox._ The principal followers of 
Fox I'cfiiscd lo join wibhoiiL their uiiief, and Lord 
Grcnvflio and iii.s followers took tlio same cour.se. 
Grenville, who bad long been one of Pitt’s ablest 
colleagues, was now completely alienated. A jimc- 
tiou with Aildiugton wa.s oliccted, but it lasted 
only for a short time, and it added little to the 
strength of tho inijiistry. Dimilas, Pitt's oldc.st 
fiieniT and colleague, bad been lately iiiado Viscount 
llelviUo. He was placed at tho lieoil of the jt.du\ir- 
alty; hat a cimiga of iijisappropiiatiug piihlie 
funds Wna rnLseil against liini, and in 1805 lie was 
ilrivcn ignmuiidously from uirico. Pitt's own health 
was now broken. His spirits had siinlc; Lho spell 
which had once SHri-oiinded liini had in a great 
degree passed away, and altliough the victoiy of 
TixifAlgar saved England from all ininiccliaLo 
danger of invasion, tlie disasters of Ulm and 
Aiistorljtz tJjrcw a dai'k cloud over Jiis closing 
scene. He dieil in bis forty-scvoiitli year on 23d 
.January 1806. The Tlonse of Commons hy a great 
majority voted him n public funeral and a momi- 
montiii We-stminster Abbey. 

He was never married^ and lie nevei’ nii.xed mncli 
in general society 5 but m all hi.s nvivato relations 
he waa pure, amiablo, simple, amt attvoctivo, Ho 
WAS a warm frienti. His teinnor was very equable, 
and till near tho close of his life very cheorfnl. He 
had much ready wit, and he covikl easily throw off 
the cares of office, and oven join heartily in the 
games of boys. He maintained to tlio ‘last liis 
lainiliarity with the c)as.sics, Imt his serious 
iiilercsts were exclusively political. He only once 
crossed tho Cliannol, and he appeals to liavc been 
wholly unloHched by tho great coiitompovary 
cmTents of Htcraturo and non-poTitica'I thought. 
He was nob free from the prevailing \ico of hard 
drinking, and ho iia.s been jmstly blamed for having 
allowed Ids great iniUlYoroncc to money Lo licgeiier- 
ato into a oulpaWo caroJessness. In 1801 some of 
his friends suhseribed £ 12,000 towardy the payment 
of his debts, and in the following year ho sold 
Ilohvood, liU country place. But tlieeo measures 
preved wholly hisufircieut. V’ith no o.xti'avaganb 
tastes, xvibU no family to support, with no oxpon- 
sivo elections, and with an official income of nt 
least £10,000 a year, Ijc left £-10,000 of debt, which 
was paid by the nation. In pubJie ho was cold 
and repellent, and tliere was something tlicatiiciii 
In the unvaried dignity of his clenieaTioiir j but fow 
men im.s.scs.sed to a higher degren tlio power of 
coHJMmuding, directing, niid controlling, nud ho 
inspired the nation witii an uiiliounciBd confidenco 
both ill liiscliHmcteraiid in IiIh abilities, ICnglaiul 
lias aeon no greater parliamentary leader, few 
groator ninstens 0 / finaucinJ and coniinercial legisla¬ 
tion, and lie was one of tho iir.sb stntosincn to adopt 
tho toaoliing of Adam Smith. If Ina eloqnmico was 
very difTnsc, if it showed little imagiiiation. or 
depth or originnlit^' of thought, it iras at least 
supremoly adapted to all tho purposes of dohate, 
and lb rarely failed in its cn’cct, IIo was, in a 
woid, a great peace-minister j Imb in the latter iiart 
of Ids lifo All evil fate Inought him face to face wilh 
preblftiim which he never wholly umlorfetood and 
with diiriculties which ho was very litlle fitted to 
Qiicouiitcr, 

His political life has been written in muoh (Ictni] by 
Tomhiio nmj by Gifl'onl; but by fnr tho fullest and be.sfc 
bioerapliy of Inin whioli lina yot apponred is that of Lord 
htettliape. Loi-d llRoaulfty lias miwlo him tho suhjiiofc of 
ft weU-kiiowii bloffi-ftjiiiioal es.my, nnd Mr Goldwln Sinitli 
“ lectures, nnd (bo render may consult with 

P™“? ‘be reoeiit inoiiogrnpli of Mr ^ynlford. Tho caroer 
bowovqr, ia indissolubly intorfcwiiicd with tho 
wljolo^ghah history of bis time, and it ia in comicotion 
with that history timt it may be bust studied. 
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PittncuK^ one of tlio ‘Seven Wise Men'fq.v.) 
of ancient Groeco, 

_Pitteiiweciii, n small seaport of Fife, a royal 
(since 1542) aiirl pailiainentnvy hm-cli (St Amli-ows 

I’onp), 3^ miles NE. of Elie by rail, with fisheries. 

'hero are mins of a 12bli-cenfcin'y priory. Pop. 
(1890) 1040. 

Pittsburgh} the seconcl city of Ponnaylvania, 
is built on a narrow strip of laud where the Alle¬ 
gheny and Monongaliefa rivere cowrighi ibm in aa 
meet to form the Oliio : it cxtomla i>r n. uppincou 

some 7 or 8 milca up the rivers, c®o»r*nr- 

and 2 or 3 milos down the Oliio. Pitlshurgh ia hy 
rail 444 miles from Now YovU, 364 from Phila¬ 
delphia, and 468 from Chicago. The hiisineas 
portion of the city ia on a plain, less than a mile in 
width, along the hanlca, while the hills, commanding 
delightful vie^va, are covered with handsome reai- 
dences. In this region, wliem the prevailing aoft 
shales and sandstonea have been worn away by the 
rivers to a depth of 500 or 600 feet, tho horizontal 
layers of coal aro expoao<l, and accc-ss aflorded to 
tlio coal-seams on the aides of the hills and at the 
bottom of the valleys to an e.\tent elsewhere 
uiikno\vnj the great Pittabmgh coal layer, 8 feet 
thick, like a broad hlaok bavul extond-s aroniHl tho i 
oily 300 foot above tlic river. Since tho intimliic- 
tion of natural gas (see below) the former sobriquet 
of tho 'ainoky city’ is a inUnomorj the clearness 
of tho atmosphove Ima given an impetus to archi- 
teoturo, and the many now dwellings and busiacss 
houROs arc roally models of beauty and solidity. 
Tho court-hoaso, costing $2,300,000, is of Qirincy 
granite, and is coimoctcdwith the gaol by a ‘bridge 
of sighs.' Tho govovnmont Inulding cost$l,600,0(10, 
and tlioro aro licsUlcs a city hall of whito sand¬ 
stone, a now ExpoRlUoii Building, and nninci-ous 
chnrohos, among which the largo Roman Catholic 
oabhcdial and Trinity Cliurch (Episcopal) dcsorvo 
iiobico. Pittsburgh possesses a good system of 
soliools, and is the seat of a Catholic college. Tho 
Cavnegio freo library was dedicated in 1800. The 
throe vli’ci's are crossed by Afteoii bridges, some 
of Uioni inoniinmnbs of engineering skill; and the 
clidevont parts of tho city arc also connected by a 
dozen lines of cablo, electric, and homo cars. 

Pittsburgli’s inanufacbiues include everything 
which can l )0 made of iron, from a 68-ton gun to 
nails and tacks; steel in its various applications: 
all descriptions of glass and glassware; silver and 
nickel-plated umre; Japan and Britannia ware; 
preHaeu till, brass, bronzes; cartlieinvare,crucibles, 
Jiro-pots, bricks; furniture, wagons and carriages; 
brushes, bellows, iiicclianical .suppHcs of all kinds; 
iinLural-gas fittings, tools for oil and gas wells. 

Tho production of iron and steel in Pittsburgh and 
tho vicinity is about oiic-lifth of the total produo- 
tion in tho United States, Tlio city contains 
twenty-one blast-furnaces, wlilcli in 1889 nroiliiced 
1,293,435 tons of pig-iron (a little less tlian onc- 
Boventh of tho amount of the ivliole country), and 
tliirty-three inlling-mills, twenty-seven of which 
roll steel; tlioiv production in 1880 was 1,105,573 
tons of steel, and 038,450 tons of rolled iron. Of 
wrought-irnn pipe 350,000 tons, ami of iron and 
steel for structural purposes 05,000 tons were nianu- 
factiired in 1800. There are forty-nine h-oii-foim- 
drios, representing a capital of §10,000,000, two 
mills for rolling eoppoi', and a dozen nminifnctories 
of whito lead, lead paint, lead pipe, or shot. Of 
glass-factories tliore aro thirty-four whore Avinilow- 
glnss is made, thirty-soven for lli'iit and linio glass, 
ten for lamp-cliimiieye, five for green bottle-glnsB, 
and hfteon ror pre-scriptioii-vials. 

Eight separate companies—with one direebing 
head—for manufacturing air-brakes, automatic 
.signals, oleobric light apparatus, and supplying 


heat and light have a combined capital of 
$23,170,000. The incandescent lamp has been 
brought to the greatest state of perfection in this 
city. Since about 1883 natural gas lias been 
iiiiiveisally used for donie-stic and manufacturing 
purposes (see CtAS-lioutino, Vo), V. p. 105). 
It is obtained from isolated districts a few 
miles in extent, within a radius of 20 miles 
from the city. By drilling into the oavbli from 
tweh'e to fifteen liuudrcd feet a natural gas—67 
per cent, of \yhich is motlinne—nishes from the 
opening with a pressure of four or five hundred 

f iounds to the square inch, which is sulfictenb to 
orce it through pipes to the iioiiscs and factories 
in the city. The purity of tliis gas, its gi’eat lieafc- 
ing |)nwor, and its cleanliness make it a most excel¬ 
lent aubatltiite for coal for [loine.stic and manufac- 
turing purposes. Fifteen compaiiie-s engaged in 
piping natural gas, most of which conies to 
Pittsbui'gh, have an aggregate capital stook of 
$20,191,000. It is estimated that 7,500,000 cubic 
feet of this giis arc daily couBumed in the city, and 
that 1200 miles of pipe are required to convey it to 
dwclliiigs, warehouses, stores, factories, mills, fire, 
The |)o.sitifln of Pitt.sbnrgli on tho enstern border 
' of the great Sliflfiissippi river-basin, and her. facili¬ 
ties for penetrating to every pai-t hy vb’ev and inil, 
give her great natural advantages for trade, and oe 
a depot for exchange and tvartB-shipmenb of the pro¬ 
duce that naturally comcB to her ns a centre, In 
tliorivcrhiisincssm'or$O,R00,000 arcinvested. Two 
lines of nackets ply on the Monongahcln and three 
on the Clhio. Seventy tow-boats and Lhousands of 
coal-boats, barges, and flats arc engaged in the 
coal tmdo. In 1880 4,000,000 tons of coal were 
sent by river to tlie son them states, while 16.000,000 
tons more—iiinking sllogcther about two-tiiirds of 
tlio yearly output of bituminous coal for the entire 
stato—were -sent away liy rail or consninoil in 
Pittsburgh itself. In the district there arc 16,000 
coke-ovens making 6,000,000 tons of coke. Twelve 
district milroftds centre here, si.v of whicli are trunk 
lines. Those lines reach out to all points of the 
compass. The iinmenso volume of transcontinental 
bushiess passing through Pittsbnrgli annually ia 
m-ohahly excelled by no city except perhaps 
Cliicago. Pittsburgh lias twenty-seven national 
Imiika and twenty state banks, with a total capital 
of ?14,8M,780. The interests of Allegheny City 
(q.v.; |inn. in 1890, 105,287), on the opposite bank 
or the Allegheny River, tliough it is a separate 
mmiieipality, are in all respects identical with 
those of ITttabnvgli. 

/ftstoiy .—In tlio early liiatniy of America the 
site of Pittsburgli was a point of great iiiterost, and 
was fnmiliarly known as the 'Gateway to the 
■West,* Hero traders, ficttlova, and ndvcnturcra, 
who liud worked their way from Pliiladelpliia by 
a chain of forts, cniigrognted, and here flnt-boato 
were built which caniecl tiicin down tho Ohio to 
the unknown regions beyond. In 1754 a few Eng- 
lieli traders built a stockade at tlic point, but u’ere 
driven away by tlie French tho following April. 
The latter replaced the atockoiie hy a fort, which, 
in honour of tho governor of Canada, they called 
Duqnesne. It wa.s near the present outskirts of 
the city that Ihmldock (q.v.) was surprised iu 
1755; and on October 15, 1768, General Giant and 
Ilia Highlanders had reached tho hill on which the 
oDUrt'lioiiso now .stands ■when they woro surrounded 
by (ho Indians and nearly exterminated, Tho 
following month, liowevor, Geuei*al Forbes took 
possession of what fomahiecl of old Fort Uiiqiiesna, 
tlie French having fled down tiio Ohio, leaving the 
buildings in mine. In 1769 the English commenced 
a large and stmng fortiflcatiori, wliioii, in honour 
of tlio elder Pitt (see CuATiiAjr, Earl OP), then 
prime-niinistcr, they called Fort Pitt. Tho fort is 
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saiff tft Iifive onst f fie gov'ernnient; £fi«),000. 

TliR ypttlement ItccaniG n. iK'roti^'li i» I8<Kl, flnd in 
3816 tJje boroiiffh ivfls incoi7>ojatetJ ns the city of 
PittHlmrsli. Fop. (1810) 47QS; (1840 ) 21,1J6; 
11870) 80,076 Iwitli iihTniTig\inTO, wtmvTeA sficnv 
after, 121,700); (1880) 150,389; (1800)238,617. 

Pittsfield, capital of BorkaUire connty, MnfBft. 
clinsefcta, lul iiitles 1),v mil W. of Boston. Bennti* 
fully aitoftted oti a plateau whevc j.ix lakes vound 
tlio city give rise to tlio Hoiisatonic River, it con¬ 
tains a nmrlde coni’t-liousG, n lieindRome atheiiiciim, 
and n larlies’ Hominaiy, nnu liae a fine imrJc near its 
western Tordev. Cotton and Avoollen goods, ailk, 
Toots and shoes, and tacks are Tuanufactuml. 
Pup. (I860) 8045; (1880) 13.364; (1890)17,281. 

PlttStOn, a mining-town of Pennsylvania, on 
tl\c Suscyxelmrua. lllvev, 9 miles hj' vail NK. of 
IVilkeshtii'iQ, Besides a railway hndge, there arc 
tw'o oilier hiidgas connecting it with IVest Pitta- 
ton (4000). Pittston contains also a nnmher of 
foijn(ljie.s and JrnittingJniJls, and n .si)k-/flCtor 3 *. 
Pop. (1879) 6TG0 ; (1890) 10,302. 

Pituiiflry liotlys a rounded body of Uie -vi^-e 
of a .small henu sibilated iu tlio sella turcica in tire 
ppl lenoul hone on the iloor of tlio cavity of the skull. 
7c contains small cavitio.s lined by opithcHiim. It 
is nob known to possess any function. It derives 
iti^ name /I'om having uccn onco supposed to 
acercbo tlio fluid which is now known to ho yielded 
l)y tlie Schncideiinn or pituitary memhmno of the 
uoslrna (see Kosc). It Ls composed of t^70 parts, 
the one a flowngrowth fvont the floor of the third 
ventricle of the urain, the otlier an upgrowth from 
thupharynx, fi'cm which ib lia'i hccome cowplctely 
aeparatod. A <(jsea4e called acvomcgaly is by some 
supposed to result from cnlavgcmoiit of this gland. 

Pit Villtiffcs are colloctions of earth-cavoe, 
dug in the gvownd and cove«'C<.l witir atones, \voo<lcn 
or wattle lids, or clay or soda of turf. Tiioy were 
used by preliukoiic mcea or by iocch at tho lowest 
slagcs of baiharism, A good example wns iiii- 
earthed during the latter half of the 19tU century 
near St Mary Bourne, north-ea.«it of Andover, in 
north'wcstfli'/i Ifanipflliiro. The pit.s are reached 
By cntvanco shafts, sloping downwards. Tho piU 
thcmselvoa am oval or poar-.sliapcd, varying be¬ 
tween 2*2 and 42 feet in length, and are aljont 12 or 
13 feet wide, and 5 feet iiigh, with the lircpioco ii> 
the centre. Pliiit and hono ImplcniQUts and rude 
pottery liav'O been found in them. 

Pityri'ast.S (from tlio Greek word 
‘In-rtii') is tlie term given to certain of the Rqnnrn- 
oiis orsoaly diHeii*»c.-< of the skin, in which there is 
a conbiniuri throwing oil’of hran-liko scales of epL- 
dennii#, which are reneivod ns fast as they are loHt-, 
It b* most coiuiiion on the scalp, when it'is known 
(v^rliouh-ij', and must he treated with weak alka- 
line lotions, ov, if tlicso fail, with dihitcd white 
pvcviyiUvte. oiiitmeut, yrovUlcd there is no inllain- 
ination. Pityriasis r«or« is a severe disease, aileot- 
ing tlie whole or almost the wliole hotly, and closely 
allied to, if not identical witli, a scTere form of dry’ 
Eczema (q.v.). Pityrinsis or Tinea versicolor \(ii}i.\\.e 
to the prosonco of a parasitic fnngH.s, tJie PJiciv- 
sporon furfiiruna! it occurs in tlic form of iiregiilai- 
yellowish or hrownisli patrlias, confined to tlic 
parts of the body covered by the clothes. Micro¬ 
scopic exaniinaiion of the exfolialed -scales shows 
tin? .spores and /ihiments of the fmigns. The treat¬ 
ment of this nfTectiiJn must he solely local. Proh- 
nhh’ the best renicily is tlfo aiipIie/itioK of a aatn- 
vftlod watcTy stflulion of aulnliUTOus nch\ gas, or of 
one of the sulphites dis.solveo in diliitcil vinegar, or 
of white precipitate ointment. 

Pins, the nama of nine among the Homan 
pontilfa, of wlitnn the following only n)>penr to call 
tor paTtionlar iintice.—Biufi lb, originnllv known 


ns jEneas Sylvius, was a memhor of the noble 
family of Piccohimini, and was horn in M05 at 
Coisignano near ftienn. Hie early life was stained 
with inoiiU irregularities, and, like otlier humanists 
ft( Ulstlwic.lwe wrote licentious poems, letters, and 
at Icoat one loose novel— Liicretiu and Etiryalvs. 
At twenty-six lie was employed ns secretaiy to 
Doinonico <ia Capranica, Bishop of Foram, at tlie 
Council of Hnsel. Ho soon developed a gciiiua for 
(Hploniatsy, and from 14S2-S5 ivns oniploynd in 
miasiona to Scotland, England, and Germany, 
Returning to Basal lie sided witli the oonncil in 
iU conflict with the poiie, and on the election of tho 
antipopc, FelixV.,was elioson ashisKCcrcfciiiy. But, 
iuLvlng been Rent on an cnihassy to the Emperor 
Frederick HI., he rvas Avitlioiit dilliciilty iiunieed 
to accept aflicc in tho imperial court, and horvecl on 
several eiiiWssic.s nnil other missirmH of impuTtaTveo 
on belia)/ of tho civjwior, Up till this fimo )m had 
lived a life of unrc.stvained self-indiilgencc, hub at 
the nge of forty his passion,s liad Imviied tliemselves 
out, and he wiva able In take, orders and make liia 
peace with Home—tho only means of ohi.ainfng a 
reward adequate to in’s ambition, He won over 
Pone Eiigcmns IV, by tho franlcnoss of liis apology 
ww eanuyl Ids giatiUule by lus adiviitncss in Iiriiig- 
ing hack to the (lapncy the allegiance of the ncutial 
German Ohnrdi. Almost the )j«t net r-f the ponfcilY 
was to reward him with the hishnnvio of '1 riesto, 
It was not, however, till tlio end of ]4»0 that 
yEnens was free to leave the nncoiigonial ntmo- 
sphere of Germany. Nicholas V. lind employed 
mm without rewarding iiim, but Cailistus IH, 
created liim a cardinal. On tho doatli of Cajlistug 
in 1458 he was olectwl po{«>, and took tho na/iie of 
Plus H. He po.sseHsed a inaiwellons power of 
mlapting himself to circumstances, and the piofli. 
gate and shifty inWgner made a moat dccovous 
TM>pc. He won omhaTrassed by contesta ahonfa 
Neapolitan and Gonnan afl'airs, but his i-eign is 
ohielly mcmovahlc for lijR eflorts lu orguniao an 
armed confaleration of C'liiifitian pniices to resist 
t\»c progicsH of thu Tuvhir<,\\ aviua. Hu died nt 
Ancona, )4th August 1404, }>j,s la.ri moments 
darkened by ilio failure of liis great schonic. 
yEncos .Sylvius wem one of the most cinineut 
seholarn of In's ace. HIk wovkn woro puhlislicd 
at Da.se\ (1 vol. lol. 1661), nutl consist cMolly of 
historic.^, or historical diHsertations and materials 
of history. Tlio moat intorCHtmg of ids writings, 
liou-eror, fti-o liw letters, u'hicfi tliioiv a vivid 
light npon their nge, Tlie same may ho said 
of R lrtogrn)diical commentary, or ratlier autohio- 
graphy, piildislied under tlio namo of tlio copyist 
Goucilimift, and apparently nUorod hy liis secrotary 
(’ninpanus, 

Sco Voigt’s Li/d (.3 vols, Boriin, ISBO-CS); also two 
papers hy Rtshop Croigliton in iiramillan'a ilfetyctsiiic, 
vol. ixvii., and vol, it. (1882) of Ilia UUtory of the 
PttjMicp dnrit^ (fie jRefwmaiion. 

Piu.s IV., Giovanni Angelo Medici, wn.s horn of 
Imiuhlc parents at Milan m M9D, was ediienlcd at 
Bologna, mid under Ihvul III. rose japidly to ho 
Archlrishop of IlaguHa, vico-logafce of Bologna, and 
caixlinal (1549). Ho was elected pops at tlio close 
of J55!l, His roign ia chielly memomblo as tliat in 
wliich the [irotracteci dolihcitvtioiiR of tfm Coiiiicil 
ot Tixsut wero bvouglit lo a close, 'i'lio famous 
Creed of Piiis IF., or Tridoutino C’i-e«l, ims coii- 
rivined hy a hull dated 2Qtli January 1504. I’ius 
died, Deceiiiher 8 , 1563. in the aims of hif< nephew, 
{5fc Cliarlc.s Hormuico. His Cori'e.spnn(loiico with tho 
Emperor Moximilian 11. hos huoii edited by Sclnvniz 
(P.uierhom, 1880). 

Pius Y., originally uaiucd Michele GlusUeii, 
was born of jwor parents, in the village of Boseo, 
near Aleasandria, in 1504, and at tho ago of four¬ 
teen entered the Bomijiicaii order. iji.s merit irtw 
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reco{jniaed Ijy Piuil IV., wlio iianted him Bibliop of 
Sutvi and Nepi in lo5G, and cardinal in the follow¬ 
ing year. Hi.y auatero fceniper prompted him as 
inqnisifcor-gcnornl for Loinhavdy to employ tlio 
nioiit rigoroua lueafnvicb for repre-ssiiig the lioFomicil 
docLrines. Under Piu« IV. he was tranalaterl to 
tho see of Mondovi, and was chosen unauhnously 
ns iiis successor, January 8, 1306, As pope he 
Inljonred to restore (liscijiline and morality at 
Koine, reduced the expoinuturo of his court, pro¬ 
hibited hnll-iights aim other ninnsements, sup¬ 
pressed prostitution, niid regulated the taverns of 
tho city. He zealously maintained the Inquisition, 
and strove to enforce evQl'y^vhere the diBciplinwy 
decrees of the Council of Trent. The whole apinb 
of )iis pontilicnte Is niusb strikingly exhibited in 
the decree by wliicli ho ordered tho yearly publica¬ 
tion of the eclebrated bull, In Cmut Domini 
(1368)—an attempt to apply to the ]6tli century 
the principles and tho legislation of Hihlcbrnml. 
Ills impotent hull releasing Queen Elizabeth’s 
snbjeets hour their allegiance (1570) fell harm¬ 
less even upon patriotic English Catholics in a 
iievi^ic age. Hut the most luomoiitons event of 
the pontificate of Pins V. was the expedition 
•which ho organised, with Snaiti and Venice, 
against the Turks, and which resulted in tho 
great naval engagcincnt of the Gulf of Lepniito, 
on 7th October 1371. Pins died in the following 
Mnv, 1072, and was canonised by Clement XI. in 
17li2. 

Plus VI., oiigiually named Giovanni Angelo 
Braschi, was bom at Cescun, Dccotnber 27, 1717. 
Ho was solcctod by Jleiiodiot XIV. as his secretary: 
and uudor Clement XIII. lie was namotl to soveml 
important appointments, ivlilch led finally, under 
CleinontXIV., to his elevation to the cardinnlatc 
1773 . On the death of Clement XIV. Cardinal 
Irasolii woe chosen to succeed him, February 13, 
1775. Ills internal aduiinistration was enlightened 
and judioiotis. To him Koine owes the drainage of 
the Vontlno Marsh, the improvemont of the port: 
of Ancona, the coinplotion of tlio chnrcL of St 
Peter’s, the foundation of the now Museum of tlio 
Vatican, and tiie getieml iiuproveiucnt and einhel- 
lialnnoiit of tlie city. Soon after hie accession he 
fouml himself at serious variance with the Emperor i 
Jo.soph of Austria and Leopold of Tuscany, whose , 
rofoi'ins had swept away much of tho papal suprem¬ 
acy. The pope repaired iu peraon to Vienna, but, 
tliougli recoivod Kindly, failed to restrain the 
emperor from furtlier curtailing bis privileges. 
Soon after came the outbreak of the French 
Kevohition and the confiscation of all church 
property in France. The po])e launched liis Unindcra 
111 vain, and ore long the storm broke upon his 
own head. The murder of the French political 
agent Bassevillo in a street scullle at Borne (1703) 
gave the Directory an excuse for the attack. In 
1700 Ijoiiaparto took possession of the Legations, 
and aftcrivavds of the Maroh of Ancona, and by a 
throatened advance upon Komo extorted from Phw, 
ill Llie treaty of Toloutino (lOtli Febniory 1797), 
the siirrendev of these provinces to tho Cisalpine 
Kepnblic, together with n heavy wav contribution. 
Tlie murder of General Dupliot of the French 
embassy in DecGinbcr was avenged by Bertliier 
marching on Komo and talcing po.'^session of the 
casllo of St Angelo. Piiw was cawed on to renounce 
his tenipoval sovereignty, and on liie refusal M'as 
seized, Febriiaiy 20, and carried to Siena, and after- 
Avards to the celebrated Certosa or Cartliuaian 
monastery of Florence. On the threatened ailvance 
of the Austro-Russian army in tlio following year 
he w'os transferred to Grenoble, and linally to 
Valence on the Rhone, where, worn out by age end 
gviof, he died, August 28, 1790. . . t. 

Pius VII., originally Gregorio Luigi Baraaba 
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Cliiaramoiiti, was born at Cesena, litli August 
1742. He entered the Ileiicdictiiie order at an 
early age, taught pliilosopliy and tlieology at 
Parma and at Rome, becaino Bishop of Tivoli, and 
on Loiiig created caiclinal was fcraiismted to the see 
of Jniola~ After the death of Pius VI. Cardinal 
Chiaraiiioiiti was chosen Ids successor (March 14, 
1800).^ Home, which up to this time liad been 
occupied by Che French, was now restored to the 
papal authority, and in tlic July of that year Pius 
vll. entered into his capiuil; ^^’llilo next year the 
Frencii troojis u’ere definitively withdrawn from 
tfic jinpal tcrrilory, with the exception of tlie Lega¬ 
tions. Aided by uis secretary, Cardinal C'oiisalvi, 
Pius restored order in his states, and in 1801 con- 
n concordat with Bonaparte. But imich of 
IhomlvnnUigo thus gained bv Romo was anmilled 
i«imnltancou.sly by llounpavto''3 Articles ormni<nies, 
which concerned the discipline of the cmircli on 
marriage, on the clergy, and on public umisliip. 
These had never been tmbinitteil to the pope, and 
called forth his fitvongest opposition. In 1804 
Napoleon coinpolletl Pius to come to Paris to conse¬ 
crate liiiti as einporor. He waa well received, but 
failed to gob any modification of the articles, and 
not six niontlis after liis return to Rome tho troops 
of Napoleon seized Ancona, and finally in February 
1808 General Allollis entered Borne, and took 
poasossion of the castle of St Angelo. Ere long a 
decree was is.sued annexing the provinces of Ancona, 
F'ermo, Urbino, anti Macevata to tlie kingcbin of 
Italy. The iwnrpation was consummated falay 17, 
1809) by a decree annexing Rome and all the 
remaining jiapal territory to the rroncli cmiiire. 
The ]iope on June 10 retaliated with a bull of 
oxcomiimnication directed against the robbem 
of the holy sec, yet witliont formally iianiing 
Napoleon. The rmbappy pope was next roinovcu 
to Grenoble, thou to Savona, and finally to Foa- 
taiiiobloau. There lie was forced into signing a 
new concordat, recognibiiig tlie annexation of the 
llomau states to the empn-e (January 23, 1813). 
Tho fall of Napoleon allowed liim to return, and on 
May 24,1814 he ro-entcreil Rome. Tlio Congress of 
Vienna formally rcalored to liiui his territory, ami 
tlie remainder of his remn whs devoted, under the 
enlightened atlvicc of Uonsalvi, to wise measures 
of intoinal administration. Biigandage was sternly 
Biipprc-ssed, os well as secret societies, especially 
that of the Carbonari} -whilo the Jesuits wore 
rcstorwl, end concordats concluded with Naples, 
Pimsia. 'Wilrl.omherg, and other courts of Germany. 
Throughout life life Piue was a model of gentlcnoKS, 
simplicity, benevolenco, and Chiiatiau charity, 
lie died August 20, 1823, after liaving broken lus 
thigh thnmgii a fall. 

Pius IX., Giovanni Maria Jfaatai Ferrotti, 
occupant of the paiml chair during one of the most 
evonbful periods in the liistory of the,papacy, wim 
tho fourtli son of Count JcToino Moatai Ferrettii 
and was born at Sinigaglia. May 13, 1792. His 
enilcptie attacks rendered him iinllb for the Noble 
Guard, whereupon he tin ned to the study of tlieo- 
logj', aud was admitted to deacon’s orders iu 
December 1818. For five yeans lie presided over 
tlie orpliauage of Tata Giovanni, next tvecompanied 
the Apoatohe delegate Moiisignor iluzi to Chili. 
In 1826 lie retui-neu to Rome, was made canon of 
S. Maria in the Yin Lata, and head of San Jlichole, 
a great hospital for cleslitiito cluldron. In 1827 l>e 
was made Arolibishop of Spoloto by Leo XII., and 
transferred to Iinohi, by Gregory XVI. in 1832. 
In 1840 lie hecnuic a carclinai, and on tho death_ of 
Gregory XVI. in 1848 was elected by acclamation 
to succeed him. He -was avowedly the leudev of 
the reforming party, and twelve hours after his 
election Cardinal Gaysriick, Archbisliop of Milan, 
reached Homo with iustvucbions fi'Oin Austria to 
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veto Jiis election. He took the name of Pius IX., 
and enteretl at once on a course of reforms, bjr 
wliicli he liopcd to cstaljlisli the papal government 
on n popular bub yet firm basis. His first step was 
to grant an aiiincafcy to all pmonora and exiles tor 
^loliticai oH'cnces. He next removed most of the 
disabiliti&s of tlic Jews, authorised railways, and 
nrojected a Consnlta or council of state, and in 
Afarcli ISIS piihliafied his Statufo Fomlamentaie, a 
coinidete selieme for the temporal government of 
tJie jiapal states by moans or two chambein, one 
naniinntcd hy tlic nope, tlie other (with the power 
of taxation) elected by the people. At first the now 
polio was the idol of the pomilace. Maz*ini hailed 
the new policy with enttnwiasm, and Carlyle 
declared tliab ‘tlie old cliimera was rejuvenised 1' 
But the res*oliitlonaiy fever of 1843 spread too fast 
forftre/oi'jning pojie, and the refusal to make irar 
upon the Auatnans finally forfeited the aflecfcions 
of the Romans. On November 15, 1848, his liist 
niinister, Count Ilos.'.i, was mnrdeied in hroa/l day- 
light, and two days hater a tlneotenlng mob as- 
seniblcd in tlie .stpiara of the Quirinnl. On the 24fcli 
the jiopc esenjiod to Gaeta, a Neapolitan seaport near 
the Roman frontier. A vepnblie was proclaimed in 
Riime, the provisional heads of which pi-oceeded 
with great moderation and wisdom to a complete 
and radical remodelling of the civil govcniment of 
the state. Pius from bis exile luldresaed a rcnioii* 
atrance to the various sovorcigus. In April 1849 a 
French expedlclou was sent to Chita Vcecliia, and 
on July 2 Gcneial Oncliiiob took Romo, after a 
siege of thirty days, Tlie papal government was 
re-established, bat Pius (liinsolf did not return till 
April 12, 1830. From this time his covernmeut, 
ewaye<l by Antonelli, was the very vevorso of what 
it had been, and to the end of his life he con- i 
tinned an unhesitating and unyielding Conserva¬ 
tive. After the war for the uuilication of Italy 
the Legations, Ancona, and a coHsIdcrabJo part 
of the papal territory southward in tlio direc¬ 
tion of Rome were annexed to the kingdom of 
Ital,^*, blit Pins peraistently refused to ce<le any 
povtion or to enter into any compromise. 

In hU ecclesicLStical policy he wan inccssautly 
active, honoeforward closely related u’ith the 
Jesuits,_ and over uncoinproinUhig iu his uUiu- 
inonUiiism; and at lost he proceeded to promulgate 
dogmatic deiinitions about problems thatliad been 
left unsettled hythowiadom of the ngw. He re- 
cstablisbod the luerarcl^in England, lio sanctioned 
tliQ o-slablishmcnt in Irelnntl of a Catholic uni- 
ver.-.ity, and condemned the principles upon which 
the Queen s Colleges in that country were con¬ 
stituted. He concluded ivitli j\iisfcrin a concordat 
iiincli iiinie favourable to clnticli authority than 
the existing ecclesiastical laws had iicrmitted, Bv 
the Ijiill • lueflabilLs Hens’ <8th December 1854) ]io 
decreed as a doctrine of tlie clinreh tlio fni'tli of tlio 
Immaculate Conception (q.v.) of the Blessed Vircin 
Mary; hia famous encyclical ‘ Quanta Cura,’ and tliu 
byJJabus, or list of f/ievaleiit errors es])ecinHy to bo 
reprobated, nppcar&l in December 1864, But tlio 
most pportant eveiitof his pontificate was the con¬ 
vocation of tlie Vatican Council, «fc which hishops 
from nil of tlm Catholic woihl tifscnibled in 

December 1869, It vyas adjourned in July 1870, 
r M Pi'ocl^inied tlie CLdebrafeil decree of the 
Infallibility (n,y.)of the Pope, when on a subject of 
taiMl ur morals lie issues a decree cx caihcdrA to the ; 
universal eluircli. For the last ton years the pope’s i 
teinmnid novver in Romo litul been only maintained i 
by Freitdi bayonets, nml on tlio withdrawal of ] 
dio garri-son at the outbreak of the war witli < 
Geinmny the soldiers of Victor Eininannel crossed 1 

feeble and liaMieartcd defence, entered the city ] 
amid the acciniiiafcioiis of the populace, aod so 1 


, teriuinatcd the temporal power of the pope, 
t Tlie result of tlio plebiscitani on October 2 was 
i 40,805 for, and bub 46 against, union with Italy, 
I and for the rest of liis dn-ys the pope lived a volnii- 
r tary prisoner witliin the Vatican, having the 
i mortincation to see his capital become the centre 
I of a united kingdom of Italy, its king enthroned 
1 in the Qnirinal with the aflections of all his sub- 
1 jects. Ho renewed with all solemnity his oft- 
f repeated protest, and refused the pension of £120,000 
! voted him by the national partinnienb. His loss 
was in some measure compensated hy the re- 
’ vival, fts a voluntary contribution, of the nneiciit 
I tribute of Peter’s-pence (q.v,). In June 1871 his 
! reign reached the uimaralloled duration of twoiity- 
' five yeai-s, and on Jitne 3, 1877, he cclebiatcd tlio 
i jubilee of his episcopal conseevation, He died a 
month after Victor Einiiinmial (to whom ho sent 
I the papal benediction), on 8th February 1878, 

' Sco Lives by J, F. Maguire (2d Dtl. New York, 1878), 
T. A. Trollope (2 vols, 1877), find IVniqiui/iMiisjJutger 
(Itatisbon, 1878); also the articles Italy, Gaiuualui, 
and Mazzixi. 

PJZfiri'O, FpaxcisC'O, tho conquoror of Peiij, 
was the illegitimate son of a colonel of infantiy 
named Gonzalo Pizarro, and was born at Trujillo 
in Estrcnmdnva, it is believed about 1470 or 1475, 
He received no education, and was not oven 
taught to read and write, but entered tho military 
service at an early age, and served tindci’ tlio 
'Great Captain’ (Gonsalvo di Cordova) in Italy. 
In 1509 we find him at Darien in tho expedition 
of Alonzo do Ojeda. Ho also bcvvecf under 
Vasco Niificz do Balboa when ho crossed tho 
isthmus oml discovoveil the South Sen, led nn 
expcditiuii as far as Birii, to the soutli of tho 
isthmus on the Pacific coast, ami eventually be¬ 
came a citizen of Panainii, In 1522 Don rasciud 
do Andagoya also readied Bivn, onil there oollcotocl 
information respecting tho great empire of tlie 
Inco-s. Rotunnng to Panamii to prosecute tlie 
discovery, he became so ill that ho was induced liy 
the grivemur to hand over tlie enterprise to tlirou 
partners, Francisco Pizavro, another old sohlior 
named Diego do Alinagvo (cnv.), and a wealthy 
ccclcai^tlc named He/nando Luquo. Kzano was 
to lead the expedition, Almagro ^Ya8 to Iccci) open 
connnunicatlona, and Liiquo was to supply tho 
fiiinls. Their first attempt was a fnilitra, but in 
1026 Pizarro and Almagro sailed in two ^’esscls, 
with Dartolomt Ruiz, a very export and gallant 
sailoiv as jnlot. Pizarro Janned his men, Ahmigco 
returned to Pnnamd for supplies, and Ruiz made a 
voyage to the fioutliward, being the first Etuopoaii 
to cross tho equator in the Pacific Ocean. Almagro 
returned, and tho e.\i)editioii proceeded southwards. 
But they were not yet strong oiiough to form any 
sottlemout, and ovcntnally AlinngJO was sent Imclc 
for reiiiforociueiits, udiile Pizarro and part of the 
force roinaincd nii an island discovoretl by Ruiz, 
m 1 57’ N., called Gallo. The airangemcnt causoil 
much dmeontent. The men complained that Lliov 
were heiiig left to starve. The governor of I’aimnul 
refusctl_ to give any further coiinloiiaiico to an 
enterpriso wliieli aeeined doomed to fiviliiro, and 
two vessels, under Pedro Tafur, were sent to Ining 
tho people back from Gallo. Pizarro refused to 
return. Drawing a line along tlio sand, ho called 
upon thaso who remained resolute to auhiovo 
success m spite of all diinciilties to como over to 
liiH side, llurteen men crossed tho line. T’afur 
returiKHl witU the rest to Pnnaind. Pizarro and 
Ills derated little band removed to nnotbov island, 
cal^ Gor^iio, where there was move game and 
bettor water. For a long time tho governor of 
PanmuA refused to allow any help to bo sent, Ab 
Jasb Rtiiz wiw albwecl to sail with one snmlt vcsaol. 

He reached Gorgona, and Pizarro embarked, full of 
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liojje. Sailing aoutliwftvil they reached the Pci-nvinn 
port ot Tinnhez, aiui eolleofced full i»foriiiation 
respecbiiig the einpii'c of the Incas. Returning to 
Pannind, Pi/iano proceeded to Spain to apply for 
aubhorLty to unclovtako blio coiiqneab of Pom. 

The cnpibiilntioii between Queen Junna and 
Pizari'o was signed on 26th July 1629. Pizairo 
was made adoraiitado ami cajjtfiiu-genoral, wlrile 
*\.linagi '0 received the title or martial. PJzoi-ro 
took hack with him his fonr hrotliere, Hernando, 
Jnan, Cionzalo, and Francisco Ifartin de Alcantai-o. 
Hc sailed from San Lucar on 10 th January 1530, 
and from Panama on 28tli December 1631, with 
three A’essols carrying 183 men anil 37 horhes. 
Almagi'o wa.s to follow wibli reiiifoi-eonienU. Land¬ 
ing ab 'L'ninbeis, tlie Spaniards commenced the 
march inland m May 1532, and on 16tli November 
enterod the city of Cajamarca. Tlio Inca Atahu- 
alpa, after defeating his brother and ondiiig a long 
civil war, was in the neighbourhood, on liis way to 
Cuzco, tlie capital of the oiupiie. Pizarro captured 
the native sovereign by treachery, and after extort¬ 
ing an enorinouB ransom, amounting to 4,605,670 
dneaba (£3,500,000 of our money), treaclicrously 
pub him to death on 29tli August 1533, The royiil 
sharo of tlie treasure was eent to Spain, ivitli tidings 
of the conquest. Pizavro then niarelied to Cuzco, 
ami .set up the young Inca Manco as nominal 
sovereign. On Otli January 1533 Pizarro founded 
the city of Lima, as the capital of his now govern- 
luenb. Ho was oroatod a marquia by tlie I^iiperor 
Clinrlea V.. while Almagro was ctnpowereil to 
occupy territory for 200 leagues from the aouthorn 
boumtary of Pizarro's goveviimeiit. But timt 
eoubhovu boundary was not fixed. Almagro 
declared that Cuzco was within Ids grant, but 
was Indnoccl to forego his claim, and to undertake 
the oonqiicsb of Cliili. The marquis wos busy 
founding cities on tho coast, wliile Ids hrobliors 
wore at Cuzoo, when a great insurrection of tho 
Imlinna broke out. Botli Ouzco and Lima were 
closely bobfoged, and Juan Pizarro was killcil. 
For many tuonfclis tho Spaidards wore in great 
danger, but in tlie s|n'ing of 1537 Almagro reburne<l 
from Ciiili, raised the siege of Cuzco, and toolc 
possession of tiio city, claTndng to be its lawful 
governor. The Marquis Pizano hal no intention 
of allowing his rival to votaiii Cuzco. Too old to 
take the Hold liimself, ho entriistod tho command 
of his forces to Ins brothers, who defcatcil Almagro 
on 2dtli April 153S, and beheaded tho old soldier 
soon afterwards. The property of ills followers 
wna counscated. Pizarro rcniaiiied at Lima, con¬ 
solidating Ins pou’er, and (icspatching varions 
expeditions for discovery and conquest. Bub 
Aliiiftgro’s followers were diii’cn to dcBpeialion ; 
they were called in derision 'men of Cidli,’ amt 
blio marquis treated tlieiu with contemptuous 
indifleroiicc. One of them, named Juan do Rada, 
mabuved a conspiracy for tlie assassination of the 
governor. Tlie conspirators attacked his house 
(luring the mid-day meal, and murdered the old 
conqueror, who was between sixty-live and seventy, 
on 2Gtli June 1541, The body of Pizarro was 
buried in the cathedral by stealth and at night. 

Francisco Pizarro is one of the most prominent 
llgiircs ill tlie history of Spanish conquest in the 
New ^^'^ol'ld. He was brave and detcriniiied, a 
man of inlloxible constancy of purpose and iuliiiite 
resource. His folloivers were devoted to bis 
.service, and .some of liis frieiidsliips endured until 
dcabli. 'Die indelible stain on hi» chamcler is the 
treachoroua execution of the Inca Atnhualpa. 
Although withoiib education, he vo,se to the great- 
ncss of his position, ami proved liimself to bean 
able and far-seoing administrator. Falling by tho ' 
hands of asaas-sins, he was defended by devoted 
friends, and died a.s bravely as he had Uveil. 


Pizarro was never married. By the Inca princess, 
Inez Hnaylloa Nusta, a sister of Atalinalpa, ho had 
two cliildron—Gonzalo, wlio died young, and 
Praneisca, who went to Spain with her step-father, 
Hon Fmiicisco Aiiipuevn, a knight who married Inez 
otter the asaassiimtiim of the marquis. Francisco 
■named lici* nude Hernando Pizarro in 1501, and 
by him hod three sons and a daughter. Hemamlo, 
for having beheaded the MfiraJjal Ahmigvo at G'lizeo, 
was imprisoned in the castlo of Medina del Cniiqio 
on his return to Spain, wlierc he remained until 
j 3560. He_ married his niece during his iinprison- 
! ment, which could nob have been very rigoroii.s. 
He died at Trujillo, tlie origimil liome of mmself 
. and Ills brotlicm, in 1578. 

Gonzalo PizAitRO, brother of the Marquis Fran¬ 
cisco Pizarro, served with bis father in Italy n lien a 
boy. He accompanied his brother Francisco in tlic 
conquest of Peni, and did very good service n-lien 
the Indians Ijesicgcd Cuzco, and in the conquest of 
CIiaiGAs, In 1539 Gonzalo Pizarro undertook an 
expeilifcion to the so-called Land of Cinnamon, the 
forcst-covereii region to tho eastward of Quito, He 
left that city witli 350 Spaniards and 4000 Indians 
on Christmas Day, and the lianlsiiips ami suller- 
in^ cmliivcd by Gonzalo and his companions have 
seldom been equalled. Descencling the rivora Cota 
and Napo, Gonzalo entnifttcd tlio command of a 
small vessel be hml built bo I'raiicisco de Orellana, 
one of Iris lieutenants, wlio was to go in advance 
ami sock for supplies. Bnb Orellana clesertccl liis 
starving comrades, discovered tlie whole conrso of 
the river Amazon, and returned to Spain. Out of 
the 350 Spaniards tiiat left Quito 50 desovtcd with 
Orolinna, 210 died of hunger and disease, and the 
iirisoiuble remnant returned to Quito nuth their 
intrepid leader in Juno 1542. 

When Gonzalo PizaiTO Iicavd of the aseaisinatloD 
of Iris brothor tho marquis he retired to his estates 
in Charcoe. In 1644 theiiow viceroy, BhucoNiibez 
VeIo,anivcd In Pern to enforce tlie ‘New Laws.' 
TheSpanlartlsweie dismayed, and entreated Gon- 
zalo to leave liis retiionent and protect their 
intorcste. Ho consented, chose an old veteran 
named Francisco de Carbajal as bis lieutenant, 
and assemblcil a force of 400 men. The vicorny 
fled, and Gonzalo entered Lima in trininph on tlie 
28th of October 1644 at tho liead of 1200 Spaniavtia, 
and .several tbousniul Indians dragging the artillery. 
Ho was decinm! governor of Peru. Blasco Nnfioa 
de Vela fled to Quito, but was closely follow’ed by 
old Carbajal, amt defeated and killed in the battle 
of Ananuito on January 13,1640, Gonzalo Pizarro 
was imcliapnted master of Peru. Carbajal retired 
to Charcos to woric the silver-mines. 

When nows of this revolt vcaoliod Spain the 
UcontlntePodiode laGasca, an astute and \’ery able 
ecclesiastic, was appointed to proceed to Pern as 
president of an ‘Auaioiicia,* or comb of five judges, 
and to I'estoro order. Ho sailed in May 1646, and 
arrived at Pnuamil in August, wliera be gained 
irossessiou of Pizarro's fleet by a combination of 
cunning and foree, Gosca landed at 'Tuinbez In 
Jxino 1547. Gonzalo Pizarro, deapniviiig of being 
able to make head against tlie president, dotev- 
minod to letieab into Chili. But there xvas a 
foi'ce, under an ofllcer named Diego Centeno, hang¬ 
ing on his rear; and it was neccbsaiy to dispose of 
it lirst. Centeno v'as utterly defeated in the battle 
of Huarina, near the banks of Lalcc Titicaca, and 
the doomed Pizarro was so elated at the victory 
that he abandoned all idea of retiring into Ciiili. 
Ho advanced to Cuzco, and tlio PreSdenb Gaeca 
approached him by loisurcly marclnrs, encamping 
on tlie plain of Sncsalmana, near Cuzco, in Ani n 
1548. On the Otli Pizarro and Carbajal muiohed 
out of Ouzco, and both side-s made ready for battle. 
But soon there were symptoms of ifesertion on 
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Pizniro’^ siiie. Tlie dunoi tioiiij look place 1>y com- 

! >anic» ftiiil So Gonzalo I*izari-o ssoirow- 

iilly took liiH way to tlic iiiuiiiileut’s cain)>, and 
j^iiv'e hiniaelf tip. ' L'avl'ivjal wfw seizeil l>y tlie 
auldieia and hanged the loUovviiig dny. Gonzaluj 
the liut of five fRinon.s bi'other^, wob beheaded in 
presence of the wholu army on the JOth of April 
15'18, at the aye of foi ti’-twj). He left, by an Inca 
iniiicesff, a son known a-s Fjoncisijiiitix w'ho waa 
inmlo legitimate by tlic einpcior in 1544, (Uid a 
danghter named Inez, wlio was married in Ijiiiio. 
PraiiciHqinto was sent to Spain, bat died young. 

Sieo livta by Holpi (18C0) and Towle {Ui>aton, 187*1), 
aha irorks citid at Ferii. 

Pizzicato, a phrase n^ed in iinmic for the violin 
(irviolonccllt), to denote that lieve t!m stiiiigB arc to 
be twitched witli the lingers in the manner of a haip 
or gnUar. 

Placebo (Lut., *I will idease"),inlhe Itomnn 
Catholic .service of vespers fur Hie dcitd the name 
of the fii'sl ftiitijilion, which beyhw with tlie word. 
Ill medicine it is an e])ithet applied to a remedy 
intended to hninoiir or gratify a iialienb rather 
than ty e.veix'ise any eiiiative eltect. 

Place-names. See N.uie*>. 

Placoiitn, or AKTBH-JilRTU, the structuro 
I vv)iic)i unites the anJann mniumal to the u'oiiih of 
its luutliev and &'-tnhlislics a nutiitivo coiineotioii 
between them. Xltc placenta la jieculiarly a mam- 
nialiau atruebuve, but It is not <teveloj»c«f in Omi- 
thorliyiiclais and ISchidnai winch lay eggs, nor U it 
more tlian incipient in the Maraujiiais, whicli bring 
forth their young after a short; geatabimi. In aR 
otJior nnuDJuals it occiiia i/i Vrtrio«.s forms, partly’ 
eniuvYoni<! in its origin, partly maternal, abvnvs 
acting as a dmible va«cu!ar apimgo, by meaua of 
whicli tho blood of Uic mutlier nouribhes and 
pm’ihea that of her unhurii young. Vogue pm- 
jdieciea of it occur in two cmtilnginous fislica am! 
in two lii^ards, in which there L ii conneobion be¬ 
tween the yolk-sac of llio onhryo a«< 1 the wall oi 
the oviduct. 

In tlm hedgehog, whicli is a conveniently central 
tjjie of nianiiiial, tlic cotmection between ombiyo 
and luotlior haa the fudowing history. («) The 
outer wall of tlie einlpiyonic anc is moored to the 
wall of the uterus hy eninll cellular ontgrowths 
known as the prelimimvrv ' viJIi,’ and minute 
cavities between thofto arc bathed by the blood of 
the nmtliev. (i) The ginwiug ciuhryobecomescii- 
sliGOflicit by the umiblo foldn of tlic Ammon (ii.v.), 
the inner parts of which fiinn the ‘iiiniiioii nropor,* 
wliilc the outer form the ‘sub-zonal invnibrnne.’ 

1 art of the yollj-aao wall /uses with this siih-zoiml 
nieiiibrane: from the united ait-a vasciilnr viJJj 
grow out into the wall of tiie iiteni-. wlik-h is now 
iiuu-h iiHHuhcd. Xliiis is formed n ‘^’olk-eac 
pjacenta, as e.Nliibited for a time by Inseotivores 
and iiodents. (e) lJi,t tJie most important union 
betweea mother ainl oll'spiirig is that due to the 
muon Ilf Allantois (q.v.) and sulr-zonal iiiembmne. 

Jt there Ima lieen a yolk-sac plftconln it chvindlc.'^ 
befoic this new and more ellident union. From 


The term ‘clioiion’ Jias been used in so many 
HCIISC.S, that it scciim advisable to abandon it. It 


the united area vasciilav villi grow out into depras- - 
sums or crypts in the uterine wall, part of which is 
mmlj/ied into n spongy vascular tissue. In Inseeti- 
voro.s, Bats, and llodonts the original outer wall of 
the ombvvoiuc sac persists between the placental 
vuii and the imvtenml blood, and mciliahss hotwcen 

'Vho tmal pUcenta thus consUts (I) of a maternal 
part-viz. a inodihed legioii ,m the wall of the 
iiteiiis nml (2) of au enil/ryonfc p.irt—viz. part 
or tlie nllantins, fused to the suh-zonal membrane, 
niid giving ofl vasmilar villi, between wliich mid 
the iiiatenml blood the pei>istent ontei wall of the 
emiwyotiic sac sometimes persists and inediatoa 


□ The cmhryonic part of the placenta iiece-ssavily 
d eoiiias away at birth, and soinctiincs the vasciilur 
a part of the nuitonial placenta is also discharged 
a when the young in born. When tliis is the 
A case, tho placenta is called ‘decidnutc,’ ov better 
.. ‘cadneous,’ Wiien the maternal part of the 
placenta does nob come away at biitli the 
(, placuula ia called ‘intleclduate, or better 'iiim- 
ea<l«oo«s.’ Of uou-codiicous placeritaticm two 
„ kimls are distinguislied: Diffuse, when the villi 
jj are scattercil over the surface of the embryonic sac 
p (ill Maiiis among Edentates, in the dngong, in 
Cetacea, in most Ungulate.s e.vcept iiuininants, in 
J,ciiiiu-3)j CoU/lalontinj, wlieii the villi occur in 
)Mitclies (ill Knininants), Of cadncims placenta-’ 
lion tlii'ce kinds ai-e di.stiiiguislicd : Zoiiarj/, wiion 

* the villi form a partial or complete girdle round 
' the embryo {in Oiycteropn.s and Dniiyims among 

thlentatcs, in Elaidiants and Hymx, lu Carnivora); 
Discoklal, wJien tlie villi occur on a circular cake- 
like (Ibc (ill most Edentates, in Jn&coLivores and 
» Bats, in Kodent»)i Mcta-discoidcd, when tlie villi 
f aie At/iiet scattered, hut am afterwaide restricted 
I to a disc (iu Monkeys and in Man), Sir William 
. 'rumer, the ‘grambmaster of placental roscavch,’ 

. allots tlic lowest place to such dlfl’iise forms of 
; placenta os tliat oT tlio pig, but othere inaiiiLaiii 
r that the dlscoidal bj'jie as illustrated i*i the liisccti* 

I voraiu the most primitive. In Botany‘placenta' 

• nsnally meariK the portion of the Ovary (q.v.) 
i which heaw the ovules. See also Amkion, AbbAN- 
f Tins, I'dJTus, Mammal, 

I IMaceiizA, See Pjacuj.n.i'a. 

PlacUlllU KogiUhl (called *dso Phicet, ISwh 

qiialiii', Lettres Putcutes) is an act m- iiistriiinont 
. c.xecnleil in virtue of the miviiegc claimed by tho 
g*»vcrniiieiit in certain kingdom.? to oxerciso a 
aui»ervision over tho oommnrneations of Llio Homan 
poiitiir with the elcrg)' and pco]>le of tlioso king, 
(lows, Ajid tosnspeiid or prevent tho piiliJication of 
any brief, lull, or other )>npal insLviimenb whicli 
may appear to contmvene llm laws of Uic kingdom, 
or to compioiniso Die public interest, The early 
Christian cnmei-ois, it is well known, freely 
oxtemleil their legislation into the allaim of the 
church 5 and one con.^tniit cause of conllici betwoon 
cJiiirch and .state in the nicrlHcval (,eriod was Hie 
altciiipt on the pari of tlie sovereigns to control 
the free intercourse of the pope, Jii tlie IWmatie 
.Sanction in 1‘mncc. niul in the Biniilm' legislation 
of Spam PoriSiigal, Shdiy, ami the Low Uoniitries 
during the 16th ceiiUiry, Llie chiiiim of llio stato 
are asserted; and among the so-called Milicrtic.s’ 
of toe laicr tJalhcan Chmdi (q.v.) was a curtain 
anbjection to the state in this pavbicnlav. ilul it 
was 111 the Oorman states that the claim was most 
fonnally einhodiwl in the conatibntiona] huv. Jn 
itiiginnd the statute of Piiuniuiiire (n.v.) was an 
example of the same tendency. 

Plncoitl l^ishc.s, an order of fishes, in ilio 
cm^Uicatiou jiropo.sed by Agassiz, cluuncLerised hv 
liaviiig jjfffcon/ (Gr. plitx, 'a broad platn') sciilus 
II regular plates of hard bone, not imljrieated, biiL 
plaml near together in the .skin, T}ioy aio all 
Cnrtilaguious ImsUch (q.v.). See Scai.ks. 
l*lns:nl. Seo PLAiN-.snNr',, 
l*lng-iocIg.SC. See EiiLsnAii 

o .s t oin' a t a. See Oartil acjinous 

^",*1 muiaie ages of all 

fatal epKlenucs inihscnminately, )mt now restricted 
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to a vei-y iHrtligiiant kiiul of contagions fever nre- 
vailiiig at certain timoa arnl jilaccs cjmlouiically, 
cliarncteriacil by l)iiljoea, or of the lyin- 

plmtic glands, by cavliuiiclcs and jictecliin-', ami 
apparently furmahing very imperfect seenrity 
against its vecurronco m the same imlividual. 

Tito lirst extensive outbreak of this disease on 
record took place in the 6 th century A.D,, and 
devastated the whole Homan etumre. It is sup- 
posctl to have started from Lowov Egypt t but from 
this time frequent onidemics occuri-ea in Europe, 
cnliiiinating in the Black Death (q.v.) in the lifch 
century. It coiiLiiuicd to i-ar-age the north aihI 
west of Eiiwi/e up till the 17th century. The last 
outhroalc in England in 106&-05 causeti the ‘ Great 
Plague of LoiuToii,’ niulspveail almost all over tlio 
country (bob London, Vol. VI. p. 699). Since the 
Olid of fclie 17bh cGiitiiry it has only twice visited 
■western Europe j in 1767-H it spread from Ilu&sia I 
anil Hungary as far as Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, i 
and Jiavaria f an<l in 1720-22, heiiig infciwluceil from 
Syria into Marseilles, it de-mroyed almost half the 

e ipulation there, and spread through Provence. 

nring all tliis tlino its most conetant scats, so 
far as is known, wore the countries hordenng the 
Eafttaru Mcdlteyvaucau—Lower Egypt, Syria, Asia 
Minor, and Turkey In Europe. Hut from all these it 
has iiieantimo disapiicarod. The lastcasos knownin 
Egypt occurred in and iu the others in 1841. 
ft was hoped that tlie disease had becomo extinct, 
hut since then it has occurred move than once In 
Arabia, Tripoli, Persia, and Mesopotamia, and in 
1873-70 it spread to aouth-cfliit Russia. Moreover, 
it has been present in Tiulia at least since ISlSj 
sometimes In extensive epLdeuiica (c.g. tlic ‘Piili 
plague,’ 1830-38), but most constantly in districts 
on blio southern slonesof tlie Hiiualayosj and Itwfls 
very prevalent in tlie province of Yunnan, China, 
in 1871-73. In both these regions it existed at 
least down to 1879. ., , 

It Is the most destructive of all known epidemics. 
Ilavely less than 60, sometiiuos 00 irer cent of those 
attacked dio. ‘ It often carries oil half the popula¬ 
tion of a town or of a district in which It pi-cvalls, 
and ft may completely root out whole families, so 
that no survivor renminfl.' The Black Death of 
1348-30 Is belici'ed to have ilofrtroyctl not less than 
a miarter of the population of Europe. 

The general Hymptonis_ resemblo those of other 
severe favors i sliiveriiiLq vise of temporatnre, aching 
in head, back, and liiiibs, sickness, &-c. Great 
weakness succeeds, with lueutiil disturbance lead¬ 
ing to coma or delirinm. Death often occurs before 
any charactevLstic syniptoins are developed 5 but nt 
an early stage darlc spots or patches often apiwar 
on the skin, produced by subentaneouB litcmor- 
rhages (petecliue, eccliymose.s), and bleetling may 
also take place from the varions iniicons nieiu- 
luanes. Bleeding from the lungs, though rove in 
recent epidemics, was regarded aa a characteristic 
byiuptoiu of the Black Death in its most virulent 
form. Aliout the second or third day the most dis¬ 
tinctive features of tlie disease are developed—vix. 
one or more buboes or glandular swellingB, usually 
in the neck, arnipils, or groins: these generally 
break and. leatl to prolonged sunpnratioii. In a 
few cases they are aTiscnl altogether. Carbuncles 
nob infrequeiiLly develop at a later stage of the 
disease. No specilic treatment is known. Good 
nursing, good nourishnienb, free stiinulatinn, early 
opening of the buboes .seem to comprise all that 
can be done for the patient. The cause of the 
disease is ns obscuvo as that of most epidemics. 
There can be no doubt that it is a highly infectious 
disease, and that the infection may be conveyed 
by clothes, bedding, &c., as well ns by direct con- 
baob with the -rick. In all epidemics it has been 
observed that the uiilienltliy conditions produced 


liy poverty and filth arc extremely favourable to 
tno disease, and tliat it hiiB been nnicb 
prci'alciit and severe among those in comfortable 
circninstancca and lioaltby suvroniulings. 

Sea llec^ei^RjSpideinics of i/te AfftWlc Aj/ca (pnblifthed 
bytlio Sydenham Society, 1844); Hirscli’a Gtogruphical 
andWatcrieolPaiholagy [\q\, i.,NewSy(leiiliaiii .Society, 
1883); and the articles Black Death, Epideiiic. 

l*latC<t {PlcHvonecica platassa), a coiumoa Hat- 
fish in the aaine uenns aa the Hoiiiidcr. It usually 
inliabite sandy niul unuhly banks oil’ the Enropeiiii 
coasts from l4ance to Iccfaiul. Like tlie flounder, 
it may paas from cstimriGs into rivers, and can even 
thrive in fresli-water ponds. It often lies slightly 
coveretl with sand, but with the eyes exposed and 
watchful for pmy. The food consjBts of molluscs, 
cniataccanB, and worms, Imt especially of the first. 
It spawns in early mn-ing, nnd is in best condition 
about the end of May. It uns once a common 
Irelief that shrimps wore tho parents of plaice! 
The plaice is taken botli by lines and trawl-nets, 
is in considcmble cHtccni for tJic table, and is 
l>lentifnl in the British markets. Those from sandy 
ground ore said to be much more palatable than 
those from the nmd. Compared with the Jloundp, 
tlw plaice le rather broiutcr in pvopovtiou to its 
length. The general size weighs about 2 to 3 
lionmis, but much larger specimens are often 
caught; the colomed fciile is prccloniinantly olive- 
brown with orange spots, but the colour changes 
vapidly in precise baynioiiy with that of the ground 
on rvbich the fish rests} six \thmb tubercles ex¬ 
tend horn the cyo to tlie beginning of tlie lateral 
lino, wliieli has an almost straigltb couroe. 

Plntd. See Highlands. 

Flniil) a geographical tonii which hardly admits 
of prccli»o ik-fmltion. It is gencvally applied to 
oxtonsiVC tracts of approxlmatoly level or undulat¬ 
ing country, winch occur at less than 1000 feet 
above the sea. Bronil areas of similar diameter at 
higher clcvalions are usually termed 2 'adM(iii(/s 
{q.v.) (»r Plat&tus. Tliis is the general nrle, but 
when tho surface of a plain slopes gi-adiially up¬ 
wards to heig))te of several tJionsaml foeb, the. 
whole tract is still called a plain. As an oxami^iio 
may ho cited the great jilains east of tlio Bockv 
M onntainH, which mil impevcoptibly au’ay towards 
the east from an elevation of CwH feet or so. 
Among the inostchavactovistic plains are the wide 
alluvial lands of t!io greater rivers.^ But tho term 
is extended to such low-lying i-egions os central 
Ireland, the Midlands of England, middle Europe, 
&c.—regions which lla^'o no great elevation and 
present a gently undulatmg surface, iiitomiptod 
now and again by isolated lulls, and lines of clifTa 
and escarpments. From the aaiiie, point of A’ieAV 
the whole interior of North America lying between 
tho Hooky blomitaius in tlie ■west ami the Alle¬ 
ghany and White Mountains in tlie east, nnd e.X' 
tending from the Gulf of Mexico to the Hbores of 
the Arctic Ocean, ni^ be called a plain. So likewise 
more tban half of Europe is a plain that is con¬ 
tinued into Asia and extends nortlnvard over vast 
regions of that continent. Plains necessarily difTer 
nuicii in appearance according to the nature or soil 
and oHiuatc, hrnn the dreary, snmly wastes of 
north Africa to the luxuriant fertility of the South 
American Pilvas. Wide regions of comparatively 
level ground iu each of the great contiueuta have 
acquired venous names, such os the Steppes and 
Tmithwi of onstem Europe and Ariu; the Desp'ts 
of Ambia and Africa, tho Savannahs and Priiiries 
of North America, and the Llanos, Pempus, and 
Silvas of South Amoricn. See Deseht. 

I'lnillficlil, a city of New Jersey, on Green 
Bixrok, 24 miles by rail of Neu’ Yorlv, many 

of whose buftine.sa men have their lionies here. 



PLAIN-SONG 


l.’lfjtliin'', Iiats, and macliineiv fti’e inamifoctured. 
Pop. (1800) 3224; (18(M)) 11,2G7- 
Plaill>.S01IS'« PLAI^^-CHAJ^T, Gbkoorian 
f'liANT, or ixREGoni.vx Mu.sic, » the music uscil 
in the Cliristiun cliurch of tlio AVest from the 
' carUciHt timuH, .still in use in a!) Uouian Catholic 
oijiivehos, anil cxtetnively vevivetl .since the rise 
of the Hit'll (.'Imi'cli party in tlm Knt;)iah Cliureli. 
^lany->:<»(«( luiHiciiiiiSj however, coimidor its interc.'it 
tirt anthinnrinn rather thnii musical. Ita distin¬ 
guishing pnijitn* arc (1 ] its recitative-like chamcter, 
Oh ojijioseil to wliivt was st.vlcnl itiiiska tiicnsiniitu — 
i.c. bfitTCil inur>ic, with a marked and )-cgik1ar 
iliytliui, which was the essential point ot ancient 
frieelc innsic, and ninic or loss of nearly all modern 
iiiii-iej 12) the modes, or scales, in which it is 
Written, which are more nmnerons and varied 
thaw the mfyleva nvapiv and minor; and (3) its 
I'cing (originally) snug in unison, though nuich of 
it is suHcoj)tihle of troatmont in harmony, ami is 
now frequently -^o heanl. It used to be .stated 
also tluit the notes in it were all of oqual length, 
hilt this view is now generally repndiated and con- 
dcnmeil It oinhraceH music for all parta of the 
Ihnnan .■'orvico.s, from the wdcccnifs (nearly In mono* 
tone) proiier to the various rea'ling.s to the more 
olalinrntu melodics of the antipUuns and hvmnst 
and the various parts of the mass, The host liiiowii 
and most ancient of all is the music of the eight 
Tones snug to the Psalms, commonly called the 
C’lcgoriati tcjiies. As to the origin of these many 
ditleront views prevail, some ascribing thorn to a 
C»reok, some to a Hehrow source, others to tjio 
early (Jiiristianej thoro seems some probability, 
thongli tliero U no diroct evidtmeo, that they 
woro actually derived from tlie nuusic of the 
^mplo sevvice. As at first plain-song was banded 
down orally only, and the early systems of nota¬ 


tion were very defective, it is iinpo.ssibIe to deter- 
mine how far it may have been corrupted. It wfis 
Jlrat reduced to system by St Anibro.se (died 397), 
hut much iDOie extensively by St Gregory the 
Great, towarrls tlie end of tlie 6tl» century. There 
have of coui-so been large additions since,* Iltnv ho 
noted the music is uncertain ; tlie eai ly notatirm 
and piles of plain-song were so complicated that it 
is said ten years’ study were nccossnrv to acquire 
a mastery' of them. Local i^nrietios of tlie irroper 
melodies grwlually sprang ii]), almost ev’eiy 
dloceac having nn office-bo^ peculiar to itself— 
o.g. tlie antiphonniy and gradnal of Sarnm, said 
tn bo one of tho purest. The earliest known 
existing record of plain-song is tlie Antiidionaviuni, 
or rather Gradual, in tlie libran’ of the monastery 
of St Gall ill Switzerland, piohablyof tlie Otli or 
lOtli century. Various dircctoiios lia\’e been pnh- 
lislicd, notably that hegnii by Pnlo.sLviim and 
liiiishcd by Oiiidctti j the latest, issued under 
sanctum of the pope, is the great series pub¬ 
lished at Itntislioii by Pustot, beginning in 1871 
iritli tlio Gradual The music is still always 
printed in the old aquaro notes on a stave of four 
lines. At tho lieformation the Gregorian music 
was adapted to tho new vemacnlav sorviccH of tho 
English Church by Jolin Marbock, who luiblislied 
in 1550 2‘he Bool- of Common Fnticr notca; and Ids 
armngement is still in uso in catlicclral Bcrvicos, 
Anglican Chants (q.v.) arc modelled on tho Qro- 
gorian jisalm tones. 

The modes, or scales, of plain-song leqniro sonic 
explanation. Their variety lias been acknowledged 
by Jlrst-rate authority as aflbrding greater rosonroc 
of oxjMcssion tlmn our major and minoi' modes i 
ond iiinsio lias been written in tlioin by groat 
modern composm-e,g. the'Hymn in the Lydian 
Mode in ficethovons Quartet, op. 182. Tlioy 


SPECl.MKN Of .tXTIpnON, I.B.VDINO TO PS.VLM, SET TO TUB FIllST TONE, ITlOM THE 
It.tTlSnO.V ‘ VESI'EUAr,,’ TRANSLATED AND IN MODKHN NOTATION. 




tu him, Tlioa slialt 




Tlioii Shalt have joy ami gbd - ness, nml ma • ny shall re - joice at hia birth 


Intonation 

(used only Irofiire vcr.so 1). 


Mediutiou, Festal form. 



He hath great do - Hg|,t j,, hU con. . m«,id. meats 


Becitm/ Note. 


MHllntion. 
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Aveve derived from, tliough it is not certain that 
they were iclenbicivl witli, the Greek diatonic scales, 
after wliicli they Jiava been named. The principle 
of their formation is that eacli of the seven natural 
sounds of the diatonic sonlo forma tl»o keynote, or 
' finnl ’ of n mode, wliicli einhi'accd that note and 
the Bovon ahore it, (The melodies rarely exceeded 
nn octave, and no flats or sharps are found except 
an occasional B flat) Tliis would give ns seven 
modes; but to each of these is attached another, 
in whieli the melody, while having the «nne final 
or keynote, instead of ascending to the octave 
ahovo, ranges from the fourth below it to the fifth 
above. The former are called the auikentic inodes, 
the latter vlcti/al. The diirorenee of the modes, 
and llio ellect of tlie melodies in them, is owing, 
it will ho noticed, to the various positions of the 
two soniitone.s in the scales. The difference hc- 
tu-eaii an nnthenlie and a plagnl melody may he 
illustrated from two p.salm-tuiiCB—Newton or New 
Loudon, and the Old Hundredth, in the firab of 
^vhicll the melody lies between the keynote ami 
its octave, hut in the othov between the fourth 
below' and fclie (ifth ahovo the keynote. But while 
tliQ whole fourteen inodes are ennmerated, for the 
sake of completeness in tlieory, two of them are 
uMivoMftIJy I'ojootGd in practice as ilefective—tlio 
two having B as tlioiv keynote. The nnkles are, 
then, arranged in pairs oa follows. The Ist or 
Dorian fauthentio) cmhmccs the notes froin D on 
the midillo line of the baas stave to the D above, 
and has its keynote on D ; the 2d or Hypo-dovian 
(glacal) has the same keynote, but its oompow is 
n'om the A below to the A aljovo it 5 tlie dd or 
PJirycinii (nntljentic) and its cormponding p ognl 
Tiiocle, the 4bli or Hypo-plirygian, iiai'o sunUarly 
theiv icoynotes on tho IS of the third spaco of tno 
bass stave; tho Ctli or Lydian and 0fch or Hvjio* 
Ivdian have F for final; the 7tli or Muo-lydian 
and 8 tli or Hypo-nilxn-lydian liavoG; tho 9th or 
jEolian and lOtli or irypo-icolian end on A; then 
come tho vojectod modes on B, stvled the Mixo* 
locvian and H^o-tiiixo-locrlan; theii the Ionian 
oviaatian and irypci-lonlaii or Hypo-iaatiwi 011 u 
numbered variously as lltli and I 2 bli, or lath and 
I 4 tli, according to the rejection or inclusion 0 ! tlie 
two preceding. The Ionian is tho mojlom miyor 
mode, St Ainbiusc's avrangoiuent of tho mojoaiw 
was said to liavo boon confined to tho Isb, 3il, 0th, 
ami 7 tli modes (authentic)*, while tho lolotive 
nlCrCal modes, 2 d, 4tli, 0 th, (viid 8 tU, wcidttddcd by 
,st Qiegory. In those are written the cori-cspoml- 
ingly numbered eiglit psalm tones j the Peregiine 
Tone, used only for the psalm //i- eanf« /«•««/, i« in 
the Otli mode, Tlio other inodc.s were finally tmded 
in tho Stir century under Clinvlemagnc. Encli 
mode has its reciting note, or Dominant—nob to bo 
confounded with the inodoin tevni in harmony. 

Various speciinons of plain-song hymn melodies 
will bo fonnil in Hymns Ancient and Modern—o-^- 
No M the vesper hymn of St Ambrose, ‘ O Lux 
beatn Trinitas; ’ and No. 9G, the hymn of Fortun- 
atua, ‘Vexilla llogis pmleunt, winch may m 
studied in a dilYovont ticatuient hy Gonnod in 
tho ‘Marcli to Calvary ’ in Ids Redemption. 

Sbo tho Bov. Tliomns Holmore's Manual, Brief 
Direotoru, and FrUwv of Plain-song; various nrtwlcs 
by Mr iV, S. Ilockstro in Grove's Diatianar!) of Masic: 
and tho Matthter Qhoralia^ by Kev, F. X. Hsiberl (trans. 
by Bov. N,' Donnelly, lUtisbon, 1877). .An ctjition of 
the offloial Bomnn DirccUiriuiti was pnntcd m 1®74, 
also at Rfltlsbon, by Piiatet. Sco bIso tbe aibole 
II.VHJtONY. 

PlAiiaridlli a tenn praotl^^^Hy, eo-extensive 
with Tnrbellavian, and applicable bo the meinbers of 
the lowest claasfTiU'btillaria) of wonn-JikeaHimaM- 
They Ih'e in fifla’h and salt water and sometinies 
ill damp OJvrlh. They arc imjointeil ‘ worms with 


11 ciliated skin; tho food-caiinl is often Innnclicd, 
but has no posterior opening; from the sinijdo hrnin 
two lateral nerves ostond hnekwards; tlic body- 
cavity is undeveloped ; tlicio are no respiratory^ or 
cirenlatoiy organs; the cxcretmy' system consists 
of hrnnehing tubes ending in oiliatod cells; ail 
but two genera are Jiorninpln'oilite. Their sim¬ 
plicity is well illustrated by tho fact that smne 
inultiply by dividing into two, while a fragment 
of othoi'S uioy re-grow tho ^vliolc. In Mici-ostoina 
Hneare a tompomry chain of eight or sixteen 
indivictuals is sometinieB formed by budding. . In 
diet fclioj'arc carnivorons, hut a few are parasitic 
—suggesting tlic next class of Trcmatodcs. As 
illustrative genera wo may note Planarin, in frcsli 
water; Vortox and Coiivolutn, witli green species 
(the colour boln^ probably due to partner Aigic); 
Gunda, with hinte of segmentation; Micro-stoina 
ami Stei»ostoi««, Che two nni-sexiifil genera; GiaflElla 
nmi Anoplodium, parasitic; Bimlium ftml Geoiles- 
imis, on laud; Calonlaim and Ctonoplana, in some 
ways siiggestivo of tlic Cujlenteiute Utenopliora, 
Plaiicli 4 S, Jawhs IlocixsoN, playwright, arclnc- 
ologist, ami herald, was born in London, 27th 
Febrimry 1796, the son of a watchmaker of Hugue¬ 
not descent. His firet extravaganza. Amoroso, ^vas 
nroduc^ at Drury Lane Tlieatro in JSIS, anu 
ollicre soon followed. In 1823 lie designed for 
Charles Kemble tho dresses and appointments for 
the p 1 a 3 ' of JHno and aftoru’ards iov olljer 
Shakespearian productions. In 1824 he wrote 
English words for‘Wehor’s Dev ffreiscMdz, and in 
1826 for O^ron; and In tho period following 1831, 
when he was engaged by Madame Vestvis at the 
oii’nipie, nearly 200 diamatic pieces came /lum his 
poll—the most ada]>tationB, hut a large number 
original dramas (e.g. Charles X21,') and c^tmva- 
ennzas. Of the latter five volumes wore pubhshea 
in 1880. In 1843 he lielpod te found tho Biitisli 
Arohoiologicnl Association, and for over twenty 
years ho was its iioiiorw 7 secretary and editor of 
118 ‘Journal’ In 1864 lie was made Kougc Croix 
Pursuivant, an<l in 1800 Sonieiset Herald; In 1872, 
at the age of eeveniy-slx, Jie received a civil list 
pension of £^0 a year, He died May 29, 1880. 

Among riaiwht’s works, tesldus two liifitorics of Mtish 
cortwnv© nml a Uy(<lopn!(lia of CoiUme, nre hia Jniro- 
dnelion to Heraldry {Idlh ed, 1860); Beyal JiKorde, or a 
Clu-onideof Ike Coronatma of tke ,7 

i'jwfom/(1838)} TAePiirjiu'vant ^Arins (3d cd. 1874)5 
ana. The Vonqueror and hh GomjMtiions (2 v^b. 1874), 
Sco his Jteeolleetiona and Bc/teottont (2 vole. 1872). 

PJaiicliCtte, a thin liearb-eJiaped piece of wood 
inouii ted on tbvee props, two of wluoii are iiirnisheci 
with cflfltoi®, and one is a pe/icil ivhieh may he 
nisdo to trace characters on a slieot of paper hj' 
rcstintr tho riugera upon the instrument, and thus 
ftlmo.st insensibly stcqiing it in any clirccbioD 
rcqniml- Its use is as a aupposeu modiuin lor 
BiHritnalistic coimminicatlons; and, it is obvious 
witli what case an instruineiit so sensitive to move¬ 
ment nmv l>e manipiilalod so as to stniHe the 
crednlous'lnto holief. Sec, liowever, tlic Proccca- 
inga of the-Psyehical .?ociefy (1888, &c.). 

Plane {PlaUauis), the sole genus of trees of the 
natural oixler Platanacerc. Tlie speciea of. plane 
ftfo few; imtivesi of temporato cJiirt/vtos m t»e 
northern hemisphei-e; tail trees, with deciduous 
large nalniato leaves and smoptli wJiitish bnrK, 
wIiToh annunlly scales olF in large pieces,—Ihe 
Oriental Plane (I». oritnUtUs), a native of bteece 
and the East, ivas jilaiitcd by the Greeks and tlio 
Homan.i ns aa ojuamental , no objior tree, 
uidecU, commanding cnnal admiration; and for 
oontusiestbej'outh of Greece asseinbled under its 
Bh^a in the proves of Acadenms to receive Je&so»a 
in philosophy'. The plane is still planted for shade 
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and oi'iifiMieut ill tJio south of Eiiiope, Jlany fine 
trees oxi'-t in England, bub they were nt ono_ tiinc 
niHcli more nnnieions, gronb iiarb ha«ng died in 
the end of tlie iSth centuiy. The spring frosts ami 
tlic iiisiillicient <ln ration of the snmmer for tlie 
ptoi)eT ripening of the wood render Scotland lew 



PJtf. 1.—Oriental llano («Wmfaffs): 
n, brancli i 6, llotvcr, ami c, fruit, on lATgor scale thnn a* 

suitable for its cultivation, yet there is ft tree at 
Goulon Cftfiblo 6Q feat high. No treohebter endui'es 
the fttrnospliere of a largo city, ftud there aro no 
liner trees within tlie pvcciiictA of London than 
its phine-li'oes. Noble speeimeus avo to i>e seen 
in mde Pnrk and Rnesell Square, in London, 
nmt the avenue of tho TUnincs Enibankincnt is 
formed with this tree. Tn the En$t the plane 
attains nn iiuinonso sizo. Cue tree hi the meadow 
of Diiyukdcro, on the hanks of the HoH)>orns. is 
141 feet in circumforoiice at the base, extends its 
hvanclics 45 feot from the trunk, and is boliovcil 
to ho mora tlian 2000 years old. Tlie wood of 
the plane, when young, is yellouHsh wdiito; when 
old it is brownish, lino grained, takes ahigli irolish, 
and is esteemed far eahiuut-niftktng. A rieli 
alluvial soil and the vicinity of water arc moat 



I'is. 2.—Branch of Plataaiis oeeuhnlalis. 

suitable to this tree. The North American Plane, 
or Ihittonwooil (P. or.c/doiUUis), is a very .similar 
tico, It is the largest deciduous tree of the United 
States, and ahouiids on tlio hanks of the great 
rivers of the middle states. Its timber is not very 
valuable, and is very liable to decay, A tree of 
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this species on tho hank of the T'liftinos, in Chelsea 
IJospual gardens, is 115 feet high, with a tniiik 5 
feet m dintneter.—Tlie name idane-tree is commonly 
given ill Scotland to whab in England w Icnoyn 
,03 the Sycamore [Acer pseudo-^ylcftcaius), wliich 
rc.sciiiblca the true planes in its foliage, hub is 
neither a plane nor a true .sycftrnore, being really 
the Greater ifaple. See AfAPLE. 

Plaiictariiim. See Orrery. 

Planetoids, or ASTRiiniDS, are now nsuftlly 
known os Minor riniicts. Sco Planets. 

Planets (Ctr. plancics, 'a v’anderer') aip those 
heavenly IxHlleis (inclnding tho earth) whiolv be¬ 
long to our solar system, and revolve in elliptic 
orbits round tiio sum They are often denoniinatod 
priiwtry planets, to distinguish them from tlicir 
moons or satellite.^, which are called scconclari/ 
jJamts. Tlie imine jtlanet is of considorahlc an¬ 
tiquity, and wna applied to thesedepeiHlents of the 
aun to diatinguish tliein from the myriads of luiniu- 
oiis liOfUes which stud tho sky, ana which pvc.senb 
to tlie naked eye no indication of change of place 
(see Stars). The planeteat presonbknown are, in 
the order of their distance from the snn, Mevenvy, 
Venus, tho Earth, Mors, the Planetoids (q.v.), 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uramis, and Neptune, Six of 
these, Mei-cnvy, Vcmis, the Earbli (whicli was nob, 
however, then reckoned a planet), Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, were known to blio ancients; Uvftiins 
was dlscovereil by Sir 'Williain Hersohel (q.v.) in 
1781 5 and Neptune, after liaving its position and 
elcnieiils ilclermincu tlieorelicftlly by Leverrier and 
Adanw, wan discovered by ProfesBor OIkiIIju and 
Dr Gallo in 1846. Tho Planetoids, of which Boinc 
300 ftro now known, have all been discovered since 
January 1801. Six of tho plaijots, the Earth, 
Mars, JintUcr. Saturn, UmuuK, and Neptune, are 
attended uyone or more satellites ; Umnus (genor- 
ftlly), Neptune, idmost all the Planotoids, and all 
tho satellites c.vecpt tlio Moon aro invisible to the 
linked oy&’ The visible planets can he at once 
dwtingiuslied from tho ll.xed Rtars by tliolr clear 
steady light, while the latter have a sparkling or 
twinkling appearance. The pknoto, as ob-sorved 
from (bo Earth, move sometimes from west to 
east, somctlnic.s from east to west, and for acme 
time remain stationary at the point whovo pro¬ 
gression ends ami vctiogreBBion commoncos. This 
irregularity in their niovomonts was vci y pnzriing 
to trlio auciont astTonomevs, who invented various 
Ii.yi>otho8os to account for it. .Seo PTOT.UftrAICi 
System. The .system of Coponiicus, hy asHiiniiiig 
the sun, and not tho earth, as tho centre of tlio 
sysleiii, explained witli admirable Bimidicity wliat 
seemed before a inaicc of confiinion. 

The planetary orbits dilfcr considerably in thoir 
degrec-s of cccoiitrieityi tlie Planetoids, Mars, and 
Mercury being most, and the larger planots least 
eccentric. No two planets move exactly in tlio 
same iilano, though, aa a general nils, tlie planes 
. of tho larger plftueia most nearly coincUle -wiUi that 
of the ecliptic. The latter are consequently always 
to he found within a fininll atrip of tlio lieavoiia 
extending on hotli side.s of tho ecliptic j while tho 
others have ft far wider range, Pallas, oiio of them, 
having the angular olovation of itsorhitiio lo.ss Llinn 
.34” 42* fthovo tho ecliptic. According to Kepler's 
Lftivsfq.v.), the uenror a planet is to tlio sun tho 
shorter is the time of its r6\’olution. Tho amuigo- 
inent of tho planets in the solar system hoar-s no 
known relation to tlieh' relative size or wcigliL, for 
though Mereury, Venus, and the Earth follow tho 
same oirier ia size and distance from thesun, yot 
Mors, which i-n farther from thoaun, ia much Iosb 
than either tlie Earth or VemiH, and the Planetoids, 
which are still farther olf, are the least of all. 
Jupiter, wliicli is next in order, is by far the largest, 
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being about times as lavge as all the otlien. 
(.ogetliev j and, ns we proceeil favtiior outwards, we 
liiul Sntnvii less than Jxipitoi', and Uranus than 
Sabiivn, thmigh Neptune, the rcmutest, is some¬ 
what larger than Uranus. 

With reference to their distance from the huu, b» 
conipaved witli tliab of the Earth, tlm planets are 
divided into siificrior and tn/enori jMercurj' ami 
Vemis are consequently the only ' in/eiior* pJnnets, 
all thoathcvaheing ‘ pupciiov.’ The inferior jdiuictH 
nuisb always he on the same side of the Earth os 
the .sun is, nn<l can never ha abo\'Q the hruizon of 
any place (not in n very high latitmle) at mid¬ 
night j they are always invisible at their .mn»riftr 
aim inferior conjunctions, except when, at the latter, 
a transit (see Sun) takes place. Tlie superior 
planets are likewise invi.sililo at conjimction, but 
when in opposition they are seen with the greatest 
distinctness, being then due snntli at midnight. 
The time whieii elap.soa from one conjnnclinn to 
its corre-spoudiug conjunction is called the syiautic 
period of a planet, ami in the case of the inferior 
planets imifit always be greater than the true 
period of revohi bion. 



Fig. 1.—Diagi-Qiii showing the compnrative eizoa of Sun and PJancts. 


Srorciti'n, the planet wliich is nearest the sun, 
is also, with the exception of the Planctoitls, the 
amiillcsb (being only three times the hnlk of the 
moon), anil performs its revolution tonml the sun 
ill tlic shoilast time. Its greatest eloiigatioTi Is 
never more than 27" -16', and coiiBcqucntly it is 
never above the horizon more than two hours after 
sunset, or the saiiio time before .sunrise; on this 
account, and from its small apparent size (5" to 13"), 
it i.s Reldoin distinctly observable by the naked eye. 
It shines with a peculiarly vivid white or rose- 
coloured light, and exhibits no .spots. Its year (or 
sidci’cal period of revolution round the auu) is 
87'fle9 days. 

Feniw, the next in order of distance and period, 
is tons tho most brilliant of all the planets. Its 
orbit is more nearly a circle than any of the othew, 
and wlicn at its inferior conjunction it approaohea 
nearer the Earth than any other planet. Its appw- 
enb angular dimensions thenee vary from iM at 


tlic superior to 6(i" at the inferior conjunction. Its 
greatest elongation varies from 41)° to 47° 12', and 
tliercfoi-e it aan never bo above Die horizon for imicli 
more than three houi-s after sunset, or the same 
time Imfore sHuiise. While moving from the in¬ 
ferior to tlie .superior coujuiictiou Venus ia a jiiotk- 
ing stav, and iiuring tho oLlier Jialf of its synodic 
period an evening star. When this planet ia at an 
elongation of 40* its brilliancy is greatest, far siir- 
pasaing Dvat of the other planets, and rendcrinK a 
minute examination tlirongh tlie telescope ini- 
pofrilile. Ab tills period it rminctiincs heeoineB 
visible ill the daytime, and after sunset is so bright 
as to throw a distinct shadow. Astronomers have 
repeatedly .attempted to ascertain the nature and 
charactciistics oi its surface, but its brigliincs.s so 
dazzles tho eyes as to render the correctness of 
their oliservafciona at best douhtfiil, Troin the 
cliftiigca ill the position of dm-ky patclics on its 
surface, which liavo been frcQiieiitly noticed, it i.s 
concludeil that it revolves on its axis, and that its 
equator is inciuied to the plane of its orbit at an 
angle of To"; lint ninny n-stronomers doubt tliese 
conehisions. Its year is 224-7 days, Pi-ofessov 
SchlnpnrelU lias shown reason for 
helieving that lioth Merciny and 
Venus always present the same face 
to the 81111 . Jlotli Venus and Merciny 
necessarily exhibit pliftBes Hko the 
moon. Por transits of Venus, see 
Sun. 

TlioAV«//i. the next planet iuordev, 
will bo fonml miller ils oivn name; it 
has a single satellite, the Moon{q.\.), 
Ils year w S65-25C days. 

iunrs, the lir»t of the supevior 
planets, is much inferior in size to 
the two previous, its volume being 
about 4th of the Earth’s, and, after 
Mercmy, its oi'bit is much more 
cccoiitiic than tliose of ’ tlie other 
plaoets. When it is nearest to the 
Earth (i.e, in opposition ] He apparent 
angular (lianietor in 30"; -when faith est 
from it(i.e. In conjunction), not more 
tlian 4". Mars revolves on its axis 
(which is inclined at an angle of 28® 
27') in 24 Jiours 37 minutes, and its 
year is 087 days long. In 1877 Hall 
of Wasliiiigton discovered thatitliad 
two satellites, now named Phohos and 
Ueinios. It ahinea with a fiery red 
light, and is a brilliant ohlectuithe 
heavcim at niuhiiglib when near 

S iwition 5 when seen throiigli tho 
'scoire its surface appenin to be 
covei'ed witii in-egular blotches, some 
of them of a recklislt, other's of a 
grcouisli colour, while at each pole is a spot of 
ilazzling wliUe. Tiic red spots am Biirmlned to be 
land; the green, water; but the niavkings on 
ilara appear to have changed conridcvably biiicc 
they wore fii'St observed. The wliite spots at 
the [roles are with some reason snppo,scd to be 
snow, since they decrcfise when most exposed to 
the sun, and increase imdcr the contrary civeuni- 
stance.'*. The Pliosca (q.v.) of Mars range be¬ 
tween Cull, half, full (in conjunction, if visible), 
and half. 

The Planetoids.^AttQv Mara in order come the 
Planetoids (see below), formerly but improperly 
called 

Jupitevt the next in oi-der, ia the largCBb ot all the 
planets, its hulk being more tlian HOO times that of 
the Earth, though, from its .'*niall density, its mass 
is only .300 times more. After Venus it is the} 
brighteat of tho planets and tho largest in apparent 
size, itfl angular diameter varying from 30" to 60". 
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IS crosseu m ii uiicuoi’-n i>.^i- — —“ “-j , . ..^ ^jp^uu. wMincd to U Twoot lue satuiiiiu'' wuiu 

three or four distii.ct hy HeiKchftl in 1787 and 1789, four l.y 

mul a few others of a raijiii- nah re, ^1, f*os«jii! in 16*72 and IGS-i one by Ilnyijheiis m 16S5, 


the satellites arc all situated 


™i hv S r AVilliaiJ ' HerscI.el revolve on larfie. its ([(stniiee is so miioh ”* 

th2ir own axes in Ll.csame time that they revolve that ostrononiers l.ave ts^ha^^^^ 

mmd their mimni-w The smallest is abont the uj/orjimtioji conceniiiij,'-it “* 

samo size os Jir Alnoii, the otliere are considerably liiHicrto been dis^vercd on ' Jmw?f u 


W.'''The «Vr oTJu^ q='y »« Viine «! roiition and the yosiLion of its 

Smni vroir Vu ^ 745 times axis are nnWvn. ,It is aUouded bv a mimbov of 

larger in’volume, ihtmuh only about ninety tiiiio.s BalellitCB, but so do these bodiefl anpeai 

greater in nine's tlnintf'oep-' th. Its apiuivent dk- that nstronomci-s bltlierto ’’f'? 

mekar iriiGii i(! oinjowtioji IS 20 ' 3 '', and there I.S ft agree M to theh exact luinhoj j oiJ v>illin?ij 
PfsLhl.>rnbls rtatinintt tovvarda tlie poles. Its Herachel reckoned six, «dillo other ostionom^^^^^^^ 


(htulitlefa iu tireat navi to ua imcnor ihikhwiv^s ; mouu«.. *«« — .._ 

its SSral eolmiv is a dull white or yellowl'b, b«t AV»hc U the next and on^nuosb of 

tlie^Siaded nuKions, wlieu seen distiHctly, are of the solar sptem, and, at ft 

a claueoua Uouc. Ttie nio^t remarkable veculi- imllioiis of miles from the centre of the sjstoin, 

aiitS' of Batiim ia it« ring, or series of concentric slowly perfornw its rsvolntion rouird the sun, accom- 

liiS, each one i.aiftllcl nml Ui tlio same pIiHie with plishing the comijlotp cjrcui ui 

tlio olbors and witli flio planet’s cfjimtor. The ring yearn Itisabmitninety tjmciilftJi'ei thftn thoEmbb, 

httt from Its extreme vmnotencfca Is of aniipsl iiiap' 
nrcciablo niagnftmit! wjjuii sbrii tlirougli an ortmiavy 
tclescoye. It was tlic distnrbanco in the niotiou of 
Uianits cftiiscd by the attractive force of lliia ijlaiiot 
which l<Hl Levoniev tiud Adams to a calculation of 
its Riw and uosition, on the sumiositiou ot its 
o.vislenec; ami tlic dii ecLions which wore given by 
the former to Pr Clallo of Berlin, Hueoifyiug its 
c.vact position in the licavcufi) led tliaL astrono* 
mer to its discoverv on SSd Soplonihcr 1846 
(see AsTnoxoMY). Mr Laasoll of Liverpool iIIh- 
covered that Neptune is atteuilcd by one eatellite. 
The satellites of Urnmisaiid Ncphmo dlflbr from 
tl)C other planets, primary and ficcondary, in tlio 
direction of their incition, which is from east to 
west, and in tlie case of the former iu pianos nearly 

S orpcmliciilnr to the cclintic. Both Uiaujis ami 
feplune were ohsevred long before the times of 
2e-5i>eb'Washhigton Refi-aclor. Heiachol mid Leverrier, hut tfiO}’ U’ci'O ahvftys sup- 

paHcd to 1)0 stars. Uramis is known to have been 
is disiiiictl}/ .separable into tlivee parts; the two oltsciwed by Flaiusteetl ))etwocn 1600 and 171S, and 
outeviuo.st’are bright like the planet itself, while Neptune by Lalaiido in 1795. 


the iiuieniio.st fcalled the ‘Dusky’ or ’Craiio'. , . , • , , - , i . : , 

I’iry) is of a p\iriili«h colour, ami is only {liscerniblo are for eonveiueuce denoted by syinbols instead of 
du'cuch B twweifiil tolcecope. Tbov are most their names, ns tuliows ■. Mevcvivy, veuUB, 9; 


111 iuibroiiuiuici).l tahlos, iilmanacs, ^u. the plnuels 


through B poweifiil tolcecope. rijoy are iniwt 
probably composed of ft iiiiiltitiiile of small Hat«l-' 


Eaitli, 0i Mare, 5> the PlaneloidB, iu the order 


jites in rapid revolution round the nlaiicl’- Tliey of their discovory, ®, ©, ®, &c,; Jiipitor, if.-, 
lira not always visible when Saturn is in Hib Saturn, Tj or 5 ; Umnus, IJ; Neptune, y or y j 
* opposite ’ balf of it** orbit, for when the piano the Sun, Q; the iloou, 

of the riiiM i»- inturmediate between tliftt of II|B MtNon Pi„\.itKTS, the name given to that 
Eartli's orbit and of tiie ecliptic tlicir dark .surface numerous group of very small planets wliioli is 
is tuiTied towards ms, and ivhcii the sun la in tlieir sitnalorl in the solar system betwcon Mars and 
jdane only the narrow edge is illnniincd; in both Jiipitw. Till the IQfch century they vonmined 
of the.«o coses the ring is invisible from the Efti+lu uiiclLscovoretl; hut far some years beforo their 
Its plane being inclined at an Angle of 2H° to the oxi-'^tciicc harl boon euspcctcd, niainly owing to 
ecliptic, we see the two surfaces of the ring alter- the I’cnmrkable Idatus jjj the series of tlie plaiiofcfliy 
imfoiy for periods of fifteen yeam at a time; and distancM when compared iviDi tho law of diode 
rvt the miilaie of onch]icTiod the rings attain their (q.v.). On 1st January 1801 tho firet of them 
lutLsinmni obliquity to the ecliptic, and are then fCeroR) was detected by Piuzzl of Palermo, and 
best seen from the Earih. It is iinrdly neccsa»iy' his success roused Ids brothor astronomers to 
to remark that at the end of each period tli^* seareh for more planets. Their search ■u’as wicccas- 
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fill, for Olbeis discoveied two (Pallria nml 
Veata) in 1802 and 1807, and Haidingono (Jnno) 
in 1804 5 )jnt, as ail lesearclies for aoino time snb- 
sequonb to 1807 iveio unavailing, astixmomere 
gradually allowed tliemaolves to iwttle ^]o^yn into 
the belief tlmt no more planetoids remnincil to 
1)0 cliacovered. But the detection of a fifth 
(Aatrina) by Hcncke in 1845 revived tbe hope of 
hesh discoi'enea, and from tliiB period no year 
(excepting 1846) has passed without adding to the 
list. The numhor known at tlio beginning of 1851 
was 13, of 1861 was 82, of 1871 w-as 112, of 1881 
was 210, of 1891 was 209. This romavkabla 
success ol tlie astronomers of onr time is doe to the 
systematic manner in which the zodiacal belt lias 
been explored, and the place and apiiarent size of 
every star of this region distinctly detemined; so 
tlmt tlio presence of a wandering body can at oneo 
be detected, Among tlio must siicces.sfnl of thu dis* 
coverers of planetoids have been Pali-sa of A'ionna, 
and C. H, P. Potois (1813-90) of Hamilton College, 
U,S. The former, since 1872, lias discovered more 
than 70, on one occasion as many as five in a week { 
while the latter, after 1861, discovei'ed 48. 

The iuagnitnde.s of these celestial bodies have 
not been accurately ascertained, but it is certain 
that they are e.xcecdingly small a.s compared even 
wifcli Mercury, the least of the other planets; the 
diameter of tlio largest among them being gener¬ 
ally believed not to exceed 460 miles, while most 
of the otUoi-ft are very much siuallor than this. 
They also dilloi’, generally speaking, from the 
vest of the planets in other respects: their orbits 
ni'O of greater eccentricity, are iiioljned to the 
ecliptic at a greater angle, and are interlaced in 
a most intricate iiiaiiner, crossing each other so 
fron^uently as to foi in, when viewed porpondicnlavl;^', 
a kind ot network, The conscijnonoo of this is 
that a plftuel-okl which Is nearest the snn at ono 
part of its orbit is, wlicn at auotlicr i>art of its 
orbit, farther from it than are sevoml of the 
otliers, and a mutual eclipsing of tho auii ot 
did’erfliit periods by two titanotoids must Ins ol 
voi'v frequent occurrence. The iiieati orbit of tho 
ili's’t 251 iilnneloids coincides, however, within 30' 
with that of Jupiter. Of tlie planetoids of 
wliicU tho elements had by 1891 been eatisftwtorily 
calculated, Medusa (No. 149) hns tho shortest 
period of revolution, 113769 days, and Hilda 
(No, 163) the Imigost, 2869 02 days. The conc- 
spondiiig mean distances from the sun, oxpi-essed 
ill imrts of the cavtli's mean distance, arc respect¬ 
ively 2-13270 and 3 05228. Till 1876 the extreme 
known in. this ve-spect were Flora and Kylvia 
I'ospectively. 'The uoavest approach to the aun is 
made by Phocea (perihelion distance, 1*787). 
Fioift rooede.s farthest from him (aphelion dis¬ 
tance, 4-002). rolyliymnia’s orbit has the greatest 
eccentricity, nnnnintiiig to 0*33908 j Lomia’s the 
least, 0-2179. Massnlia’a orbit makes a smaller 
angle—only 41' 7"—with tho ecliptic tlion thabof 
any other planet in the solar system, while the 
inclination of the orbit of Pallas is no less than 
34° 42' 41". After the first two or llireo of these 
bodies had been discovered the opinion was pro¬ 
pounded by Olbors that they were but the frag¬ 
ments of some large planet; and this liypotJnisia 
received corroboration fioin tho intimate con¬ 
nection whicli was shown to subsist among them; 
but of late years it has fallen out of favour T\’ifcli 
asti'onomeis. Some infer tlmt the planctoidn are 
best accounted for by tho nebular hypotliesis. It 
has been calculated that tlie combiiiM mass of all 
tho planetoids cannot oxcecd one-foiirth of the 
cavtli’s mass. , 

For a Table of the periods, distances, size, den¬ 
sity, &c. of the planets, see Solar Sy.STEM, See 
also PlIOTOORAPHY, MUl SrEOTRUM. 


Plaiil'llictcih a machine for moasuring areas on 
a plane. Tlic best-known form is that of Pro¬ 
fessor J. Aimilor-I.nfron of Sclinffliau.sen, tlie them y 
of which will he found disens-sed in AAHllinin.son s 
Tntegnd Calculus, and in Minchin’s VniiiUnmr 
Kinemaiies. Ttconsistsof two rods hinged together. 
Tho extremity of the one rod is fixed, so that the 
free extremity oi the other is able to trace out any 
form of curve limited only in size by the diinensions 
of tlie apparatus, Tlie theory of the iiistrinneiit 
depciuls ii|)oi! the fact that, as the free end is made 
to trace out the bmindarj' of any closed area, the 
liinged end oscillates to and fro along a curve, but 
traces out no oiea. Iligidly attached to tbe rod 
ivliosc one end traces out the plane area is a 
graduated toller fixed with its a.xls of rotation 
parallel to the lino joining the hinge and tho tme- 
ing point. As the closed cHiTeis being described 
the roller rotates because of tlie lateral niovemont 
of the rod; and the dldei once of the readings before 
and after the tracing lias been accompliahed Mves 
a niimbor propm-tioiml to the area that has ueen 
gniio i-ound. To Amsler-LafTon also is due a more 
eialmi-ate form ot intognitor capable of iiic^uring 
niomeiils of inertia of moos. It greatly facilitates 
the calcnlatioii of displacements, inotacentres, and 
curves of atabilily in naval designing. 

Plniitaer^Iict, the surname of an Angevin 
fniiiily which in 1154 Biiccooded in the person of 
Henry II. to the throne of England on the ex¬ 
tinction of tho Novnmn dynasty in the male line, 
and reigned till 1485, when the battle of BoswortU 
gave tho ciowii to tho /amlly of Tudor. The name 
ivmj first adopted by Geomoy, Count of Anjou, 
husband of Matilda, the daughter of Henry I., from 
the bwigo of a sprig of broom Iplanlcf ffcni's(a) 
which he wore in his i>onnet; onil Henry 1. is the 
onlv king to whom Mr Freeman M’oukl allow the 
' name. The Plantagoiict kings ivcre Henry 11., 
Bicliard I., Jolm, Hcniy III., Edward I,-III., 
Richard II., Uonry n^-A'r,, Edvard IV.-V., anti 
RicUftid III. See the separate articles on these 
names; also, for , 
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loujj; lilnmonts 5 the ovary free, of a single cnqiel, 
1 —.i-cclled; the cells cnntftining one, two, or many 
nvulos; the fniit a uieiiihranoHs capsule with a 
lid. The of the scds almiimls in mucilage, 
wlijcli easily extracted I'y hoHing w’ater. There 
are .alinnt 120 known sjtccies, dilFused over all 
parts of llio glolie, Init most abundant in temperate 
and cold CQinilrie-i. Tliu iiioat. important genus is 
i’laiitago, ilic stiGcies of winch often i-eeeive the 
English name Plantain. Five of this gcims are 
fniiijd in llm TTniled ICiiigdoii), tlie chief of which 
are the following : the Greater Plantain, or Way- 
bread {P/»iiiiirio mcifor), one of the most common 
of Jbilish plants j a perenmal, wltti bioaiV oxaie 
stalked leaves and long cylindrical spiko-s, growln}j 
in pastures, waysides, etc. Itisvevy widelydiflaseil 
over the world. Its seeds nre a favourite footl of 
birds, and tlie gatliariiig of the spikes to feed cage- 
birds is familiar t<i every one. The loaves are 
applied to wmijids liv tlio peasantry in many clis- 
tricts. They arc said also to be a useful appli¬ 
cation to ulcers and indnlont scrofulous tumours. 
—The Kibwovt Plantain, or Itib^'rasn {P. htiir.eo- 
IftUt), is another very common Bntish plant, fonu- 
ing no small part of the heibage of many meadows 
and pafttiirc.*^, and sometimes sown by farmers, Imb 
with doubtful wisdom. Its leaves are lanceolate, 
and taper ab both ends j its .spikes are short, ovate 
or cj’UudvicaU ami placed otr long angular stalks. 
Its seed ia acceptable to cage-birds. This is the 
planb commonly known as ‘bulUcs,’ or ‘sodgci-s,’ 
the striking olr tho heads (or spikes) of which Is 
Riich a favourite aiiuisonrenb of ehildron.—The 
mucllago^ of the seeds of F. ispanhula and of 
P. is much used in India hi catarrhs 

and other complaints} and P. /«/////»««—called 
j Heaworfc, and its seeds Floasccd—is cultivated in 
France for the sake of tills mucilage, which Is used 
by pniier-stainei's in preference to that obtained 
froni^ linseed, and is also extensively usorl by 
muslin maiiiifaotiuers for ^tilVouing their goods. 
The plant has a liiancliotl spreading stem, and 
recurved loavo.s. 

Plnnfnlii«eatcrs [M»stijihi<guUe), a family of 
Pie-llke birds, of African distrtlmtion, arlHH-eji) 
habits, and vegetarian diet. The species of Musa- 
phaga arc bluish black, tlio Turacous (Tumeus) 
are light green witli carmino wing-fenthem. This 
occiirrenco of a green pigment (turocovordln), as 
dUtingiiiKlied from a yreeii colour, unk|Uo among 
birdfi, and tlio carmine pigineiifc (tnraciii) is also 
intcvc.stiiig because it seems to lie partially washed 
out during tlie rainy season. 

PliiiittUion. See AunomcuLTunK. ‘ Hh 
Majo.sty’s Plantalimis' was a not unusual term 
in the 17tii and l.SLh centuries for the IlritiKh 
settleiiiciits in Ameiica, to which it was cnstoni- 
arv to transport oll'on<!ers, political and other, 
till the American llevolution. See PmsONH 
Tha^htoutatio:?. 

Plnilt-hoiISCS arc garden stmctiires designed 
for the protection ami cultivation of the iilaiils of 
warmer climates tlinn our own. Apart from the 
style of arcliitectnvo, a plant.Imnse must lie so con- 
.^tructed ns to admit fw uiaxiumm of light to the 
lUtanni j fliere nins-fc ufsn be aiiipfe provision for 
vcTitihition, and means for maintaining such atmos¬ 
pheric toTiipemture ns is necessary to the plants 
tliat are to be cultivated in it. (iliias, wood, and 
iioii aio the matei-fals of which pfant-Iioiises are 
iiiade. llasonvy is mit essential in the ereetion of 
p ant-liouses, but it is very generally employed to 
give stability, diimliility, anti aichilcctiiral effects. 
Glass obviously is the most important material: 
the larger tlie nmomit of it that enters into tlie 
Btrnctnre of a planl-houso the better sdaptctl will 
It, be for the cultivation of plants; the means for 


PLANT-HOUSES 

securing tlio iimximum of light is thereby pro¬ 
vided, and its regulation is tlion under the cmitiol 
of the cultivator. 

Under tlm term plaiit-lionRe is included evoiy 
kind of horticiilturtil glass cvecLioii cm]»loyecl in 
the culture of lloweriug and oinanionlal jilnuts, 
OH distinguished from llmso ivliicli are devoted 
exclusively to the cuUiiro of fniit-trec.s or other 
plants that are grown solely for tlie sake of tbeiv 
tniit. Tliey are broadly divided into tliree classes 
—viz. hothouse or plaut stove, iiitcrnicdiaLo liinise, 
and gi-cenhoiiso. The structure of each class may 
be the same in all re.spects except in the power of 
t\iQ bCAtiiig appavalMs. lu tUe it iwust 

lieadoiitcil to create and snslain tropical teinpoia- 
tiires irreapcctivo of the Iciiijieratiire of the outer 
air; in the intermediate hon.se tlie beat of extra- 
tropical and temperate countries must he provided ; 
and in the greenhouse all that is rennired of the 
healing ajiparalus is tlie e-xchision of frost or the 
niaiiitenaiicc of a miinmniu temjieraLnrc of .10“ P. 
HolhouKes are either dry or moist, ftccovdiiig to 
the class of plants to which each may be devoted ; 
the natives 0 / dry tropical region.s and those of 
maritlmo lake niul river districts severally rotjulr- 
ing .‘.pcciai adoiitatious in connection with the hcat- 
higap)*aratii 8 for providing atjno.siihoiic linmidity. 
TIuw there maybe tropical orchia-hoiiscR, tropical 
foru-h*>use«. tropical afpiatic-lioiiBcs—'tlio latter 
being jitted with tanks of hcalocl water, in wlilch 
Victoria regia, Nymphreas, and other aiiuatic 
plants of the tropicH are cnitivateil; but the moio 
common class of stove is that in which the inlermil 
arrangenionta arc nmde with tlie view’ of ticconnno- 
dating a large variety of plants, liaving consider- 
able divemity of co».stitiitfimal letjnirement, 'I'lio 
intcrinediate honso may be subdivided In the same 
way into the cool nvcliid-lioiiRc*, the cool fornoiy, 
«Src.; hnt more commonly it Is adapted to the 
wants of miscellancons jilant.s, and very often 
indeed it ie used temjioraiily for trojucal jilniits 
during their perioil of vost, when a lower tonipora- 
tnre and less hmnidity Limn tlioso of tlio stove are 
desirable. The greenlioiise may bo a heath-house 
M exclwsWe\y devoted to the enkme oi Capo brmtbs 
(Ei-ioa) and kiudred jdanta, or It may bo a New 
llolland house, if ite inlmljitants arc ehielly com- 
i imsed of the interesting natives of Now Zoalaiul, 

I Tasmania, and other teinpemte jtai Is of Australasia, 
The eonsoi-vatory is a plant-lionso in which a 
! miscellancona collection of plaiilB, after liaving 
been giown elsewhere, is iilnooil in order to display 
tlio beauty of flowers and foliage. It may bo cither 
cool or liot, according to the clasRcs of plnnt.s 
nccoiiiiiiodated in it. Being ii.snally a place of 
lORort, or a Iouiim nccoBsiblc bom the ilrawing- 
room or aoniQ otticv part of a mansicin, its arelii- 
tfxtmal fwtuies aliouhl he in harniony with tlioso 
of Iho huilding of which it forms a part; Imt due 
I'egard aliouhl also be had, iu deciding upon owcUi- 
tectural details, to the juovidjng of ample light, 
and the means of securing perfect vciUilaLion. Tim 
pixipngatiug house is a plaut-lumsic devoted to tlio 
purpaMi of rearing tlio bcveral classes of plauls 
indicatcil III the foregoing, either by .seeds, cu ILings, 
ftrafting, or any other mode that may bo recjiiLied 
caKo.s. Ib may be heated or cool, and 
diners from the ordinaiy plant-honsc cliielly in 
being more i-cfitiicted in atinosplicro. It is fitted 
with close glnss-ca.ses, fixed or portahlo, the 
purpose of provcntiiig exliaii.stion, by the atiims- 
pliere, of cuttings and other subjects tompovarily 
destitute of roots. An essential feabuie of the 
internal arrangements of tho propagating house is 
a l>cd or beds Idled with sniiil, cocoa-nut fibre, or 
aiiy^ obiier cleanly matoria'I, in wbicli tlie pots con¬ 
taining cuttings may Ijc plunged at will, to prevent 
evaporation from their sides and lluctuatioiiR of 
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tentiicrafciiie iii tlioir contents. These beils are 
nsnally proviclotl vitli hot-water pipes, tanks, or 
Hoes below, for the imipose of gLvinjj bottom heat 
^vlieu refiuii'otl. 

Seo nUo FoitciNG, GAnoiiNi.vo, Hotbbd, OnoHiDS, 
Pkaoh, Vine, &c.; S.'Wooil, .^'orcni^ (18S1); 

Fawkes, HorticulliD'al liidldiiiua (new ed. ia«G); Jlivcn, 
The Orchard Hoitae (1881); and other works bj Brines 
(1H8S), Hibhord {new ed. 1880), Mny (nowei 1888). and 
Williaina (now od. 1883). 

PlailtigTIKlCS, See llu.VII, CARNH'ORA. ' 

Plliiltllli CiiRiSTOPUE, ail eniinont printer, 
was born at St Averbin, near Tonm, in irA-l, and 
nettled as a bookbinder at Antwerp in 1.549 5 some 
Ri.\' years lator ho began to print. The )jook» tlint 
came from his oilice aro distin/jiiislied for their 
acenracy and beautiful workinanshii) and finihli. 
Ilia ImsiiioKs prospered, and be bad often twenty 
presses or inoro in active oncraiinit at once. The 
most noted of all hia publicatmiiH is the Bibliu 
Bulyj/lottu (8 vnla. 15C9-73), which was printed 
nntler tlie per.sonnl superintendence of Aria.s Mon- 
taiiiis, the coni’t chaplain of PbUip II. of Spain. 
Plantin’.s editions of tlie Bible in Latin, Holrrow, 
and Dutch, and editions of the Greek and Latin 
clnsHics, are scarcely les.s eolubrated. Ho died at 
Antwerp, Isb July liiSO, lie had act up printing- ' 
uMLablisiunents in Loydeu and Parw, and these, | 
with that ill Antwerp, were carinod on liy the | 
Imabands of liis daughters. His ofllco in Antwerp | 
roniained in the po.sseasiou of the family of John 
Moretus, his son-iii-law, until it wn.s bought by the | 
city in 1870 for 1,200,000 fraucs; out of it wa.s 
oi'oatofl the ‘ ClnsOo I’lantiii' (1877 J. 

Soo Life by Max Itooscs (in Fronoli, Antwerp, 1882); 
Bnokoi' mid lluoluns, Amalcs do Clmurimene Tlau' 
t(nt«tn\e WtSb); Ixt Plunlia 

(Sd od. Pfiria, 1880); and Com^woiufaHcc de PUmlin 
(editociby Uousoa, Olioiit, 2 vola. 188i^(j). 

Plaut'Ucc. See Arnmiw. 

PlniltS« It is not possible to frame a complete 
(Wiuitiou of a plant as opposed to an aiimmlj the 
most obvious (Ustinetion is that a plant is fixed, 
while an animal moves; and tliougli it is quite true 
that plants form that kingdom of nature which is 
cliaiactcrlstically passive in itslifu, while tlieuiiimal 
life is more vigorous, yet thoro are many uniiiials, 
such as a sea-anemone, whieli are as tixeil ns a plant; 
and all plants are sensitive to the sun’s rays, and 
inove in rosponss. Nor can M'C make a formal 
distinction between them in terms of the food they 
]-oiinir,o; for albliougli it t.s true tluit plants Jive 
upon siiiiplo imorgaiiisod inalcrlals, tlio salts and 
water of tlic soil, and the carbonic acid and oxygen 
of the air, and indeed serve as the source of all 
food for animals, yet there aro inaiii' paro-sitic 
jjlaiits wliicli livo_ on tlic iiuces of ofclier living crea¬ 
tures, Wlmt cliicily inake-s sucli a deliiiition ini- 
;(7,‘isiblc i.s tliat at the bottom 0/ the ladder of 
ifo tUoi'c are Innumerable living creatures Avhicli 
it is a mere formality to call either plants or 
aninuils, rroni .such ciWtures as these it is pos-sible 
that the two great kingdoms of nature have lieen 
evolved step by step in constantly diverging lines. 
Bub the diversity of nature of plant and animal 
life Is such tliab they ai'e mutually belpfnl to cacli 
other j plants linviiig the moans of feeding upon 
the carhoiiio acid of the air, using the carbon and 
giving out tlic oxygon, tlius forming matter for the 
fife of animals, who in vetun], by brcatliing ont 
carbonic acid, liolp to keep tlic air 111 a fit state for 
plants, This mutual relation of the two kiiigdoiiia 
Jinds another o.xpression in the aid tlinl insects 
and sumo binls mve to the higlier plants, for in 
their soarch for iionoy tliey become covered with 
pollen, and carrying it fi'om Jlon er to/lower seciii'e 
cims-fortilisabioh; wliilc it is probable that the 


bright colours of lloweis have Liioii to a cerlaiii 
extent evolved by tlie natnral selection M’liich tlie 
insects who visited ttiem have o-xerted, by going 
more often to those of tlie brighter colour. 

For the cUasillGiition of plAuts niid list of allied sub¬ 
jects, SCO BoTANV; tor their Hfo-iirocebses, see Veoe- 
T.vni.R PiiYsioLOCV: see also the articles Aqiucoltuiie, 
lllULOOV, OOLTIVATeO P/.AXTS, FlLIIOUS yUllSTANCES, 
Floweo, Qakdeking. fliul tliose on tlic great groups of 
plants—C onij'EH/B, CyCjU>8, Feuxs, Fon&t, & o . 

MovuaiENTS OF Plants. TJie movoments of 
plants may be divided into (1) tliose tlint fake 
place dining growth, includiiiL' growth itself, 
many of winch arc coniiuoii to all nlanta ; and (2) 
tliasc that may he aecn in inntiivc piantH—tliese are 
rntlicr the c.xccptioij lliiui the rule. Tlic wliolei 
iiiatCor is fully tfcateii in the ai ticlc on Vegetable 
Physiology (q.v.); here a sliort iiml general account 
will he given. 

(Sroidh, in its rate and direction—the direction 
hehig leally determined by the relative rate of 
various parts—is inlluenccd by many factors j the 
ofTccle or temperatine, light, gravitation, and nioL's- 
tuvu are well marked- 

Tmjicralnre. —^Thore is a certain tcmpeiatnre 
at wliicli growth is most vapid, also a miirimnni 
and a maxininm at M'liich it ceases; these points 
are dillcreiit for diilerent )>l.ants. 

Light. —fovniation 0/ chloroplivll and tlicrc- 
foro of starch duponds, in nearly all caves, upon 
light, but that light generally retards groKth may 
Im seen by the long slums of jdants grown in the 
dark, and by the berrding oi plants grown in a 
window towards the liglit. In a /oiv c/rsos, us io 
the older parts of the stems of ivy, growing ports 
tuiii away from the ligld. Tlie rays towards the 
blue end of the sjiectinm arc tire most powerful 
in their olfeot upon tire drrectioir uf growth. 

C/mwVn<<o«.—Stems generally grow irpwartls and 
roots downwards ; that this is an cfl'oct of gravita¬ 
tion is ni'oved by tlic following expenments. Piheo 
a Bcedliog In a horUontal position ; the gi-owing tii> 
of the stem wiil turn npwaixls atrd that of the root 
downwards. Rotate a plant slowly in a vertical 
plane, so ns to cause the diveution of gravitation 
to alter constantly : the direction of the growtli of 
stem and root is irregnlav. Rotate a jrlarit N'ery 
rapidly, so os to introduce the so-called centrifugal 
force; the stem will grow towards the cuntro, that 
is, in the direction opposite to that of tho acting 
force, aiul the lout away from it, that is, in tlio 
direction of thu acting force. 

Moisture. —Roots ftlway.>< grow in the direction of 
tlic greate.st inoistnre. Tins eilect Is n stronger 
one than that of gifivitution, for if Bceds germiimte 
in a sieve filled with clamp sawdnHt the mots nt 
fimb grow downwards until they have gr-ouTi 
tlirougli the sawdimt ont into tho dry nlv; then the 
dirccUoii of growtii changes, and the tips bend 
round and grow up ngueiu into Che dctiiip bnirdnst. 

'Spontaueom' Mvvemoils of Giouiiug Blunts .— 
Tliere arc other niovomonts of growing parts the 
causes of wliicli are not well underetoocl, Tima, 
the leaves of a young Inul arc kept clo.'io together, 
bent over tlie tip of the ateni, by the more rapid 
growth of their under than of their upper surfaces. 
When the bud is older the upper siufaccs of the 
leaves begin to gro^v more quickly than tho under 
surfaces and tlic loaves unfold. Such movenumts 
are spokoii of as iiulalionR. Tho tips of climbing 
atenia describe a ' elvcninuutation ’ cine to successive 
altemtioiia in tho rate of growth of the sides of the 
atem. It is in virtue of those movoinents that suoli 
plants arc able to climb by twining round a sup¬ 
port. Tendrils have similar movements, bub tliere 
arc further complications (see Yegbtabt.e Piiysi- 
OLOffy). All tIic.so movements aro due to unequal 
grow'bh of the parts of the plants. 
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The Movements of Mutm-e TlotH which we have 
now to de.sei-ihe are duo to iiltcratiima iti the 
tui-yidity ol the eeJJs. T)ifl e.vciting stjiniilus of 
"Oiiie of tlie-ie iiioveiiieJitH is known: it ni&y be 
contact, lyit, tcniitomtm-e; in other cases it is 
ob^ciiro, n.s we have foiiml to be the case witli 
some of the iiKivements of growing iiJants. 

C't/w/rtcf.—The leaves of the Sensitive Plant (q.v.) 
flroop wlieu touched or shaken ; the stamens of the 
Ilerhcvhiacoii', wlien touched, heiul down ami come 
in contact witli the stiyiim. The tentacles of 
Drosei'rt bend over, and the leaflets of Venua* Fly¬ 
trap close, when an insect alights upon them (see 
I>\sj:cTivoitow Plants ). 

Tiff/it (onl Tcmjicmiitrc- —^lany leaves—e.g. 
those of Mimosa and Oxalis—move np and down 
with variations of liglit mid tempomtnre. The 
sleeping and waking of plants—i.c. the folding of 
many leaves and llnwevs at dusk and tUcir opening 
in the morning—arc familiar examples of the cllcet 
of variations in external ccmditlons. 

Sjjoniaiicvn-^i J/oix/Jicii/;/ of JthUiU'C Plants. —The 
leaves of some few plants—c.g. the Jlali/surnin 
fTj/i‘<ms —rotate iu tlie dark, wmile tlie leaves of 
Mimosa, Oxalls, ami TiifoJjiiiii move nj) ami down. 
TIiesQ movements are not seen in daylight, prob¬ 
ably because they are obscured by the inovcuients 
due to light. 1'iio movements of the leaflets of 
Dcsiiioctiion ffi/mus ave dealt with at TBLKaRAPii 
Plant. The plasmodia of Myxomycetes creep, 
Bacteria and liiatoins move in a way not yet 
understood, Yolvox swims by moans of cilia, the 
zoos]iores of Algrc ami the anthevolds of Mosses 
and Ferns swim after they Iiava licen sot free. 
Medicinal Pl.vnts.—T lie study of plants with 
eiiuiue or fancied curative properties U as old ns 
uninn thovight and Hicknc.-'s. Even animals seek 
BUeh medicines, and it uiu^t be reuieinbovcd that 
our onrly nnccstors were luudi more familiarly 
acquainted with fruits and seeds, i-outs and Imllw 
than are their more carnh'ovuiis <Icscc)ulants. But. 
u’hilo it may bo contended that ancient medical 
tteatment was in great part a natural return to 
more pritiiitivo vegetarian diet, it U obvious that 
men would bo quick to profit by a wide and often 
costly e.tpeiience of plants with special proportlen, 
poisonous and emetic, tunic and narcotic, o.xcitant 
and sudorific. While botiiiiicAl science is partly 
rontecl in the garden, no fnmill part of it has grown 
out of a primitivo inatetia mediea. Tims, m the 
writings of Hippocrates (400-377 B,c.) and those to 
wliicli liLs name is extended 230 medicinal plants 
aru rocoi'd&I : the list nsvcfJs in the worfra of 
Aristotle (387-322 jj.c.) and Tlieophvnstus (371- 
2SQ 13.C.), while tlie ‘Materia Mcdica' of Diosco- 
ridcs (born in the Lst coiituvy .\-u.) inclmlca the 
miines and partial descilptions of nlioiib aix 
limulred. His work reinaiiicd autliontativc for 
fifteen coiitmies, and was continued on thoone Jiand 
tlivongli the herbalists like Gerard ami Cnipepper 
into tlie botanical side of the iiiodevn ]>lmviiia- 
copudii, on the otlior iiaiid through such early 
botanists a.s Gtesnlpinins into the imtcpciident— 
dunbclcs-s too iiidcpenclent—science of 

In connection with iimdicinal plants there arc 
ninny interc-sting chapters of history with which 
the ntuilent should make Idinsclf acijiiaintcd—the 
weird htovie.s of the old trallic in vogel.able poisons; 
the iiiagician.s use of nnveotic.s and excitants ; the 
iiiv>'ticul doctrine of S^ignatiircs (q.v,), according to 
wiiicli plants hoie signs indicative of their virtrii&s; 
tlie madiial decay of lierh gatlieiing ami the loss of 
much of theanciouttraditional lore; tlio persistent 
leeord of tin; old uses of plaut.s in both technical 
and popnlav names, snch as Pulmonarja, ^riicula, 
liissilfigo, and woiiiKl wovt, scurvy.gras.s, gout- 
weed ; tliu ad<Ufcions to the British flora by such 
iiupiirtatioiiM as bclhuluiiiia: the elimination from 


tlic muilci'ii pliarinacopccia of many vegetable drugs 
wliose value was only fanciful; blio relegation of 
others to tbe list of spices; the modern niscovej'y 
or rc<liscovery of tlie potencies of Calabar bean, 
cinchona, coca, and many more. 

Sea Botany, ilATEiiiA Medica, PitAHiiAcoraiiA; 
Woodvillc, Medical Boiani/ (4 vdIb. 1703); Hayiie, 
-Betc/ireibuMff der in Afinicikttmlc i/chrciuckUchen 
(/euacAge (M05-4d) j ifees von liseulcck, Weilio, Walter, 
niid Fimkc, Savimlntiff der oJ)icincller I’jlujizcn (1821-33); 
Dcuttey am Trimcn, Medicinal Plants (4 vole. Loud. 
1877); Liiorsson, Malicinigch-PkarutaceiitUclie Bolanik 
(Lcip. 1877). 

Diseask-S of Pi-.iNTS [Phtjioimlholoijy). .Scien¬ 
tific investigation of the diseases of plants 1ms not 
till recently been so widol^' and systeniabicnlly 
followcil up as the economic impoiLanco of the 
subject deserves. Oiir knowledge, tlioiefore, of the 
, causes and of the conditions of disease iu the 
vegetable kingdom is comparatively Jinuted and. 
imiicrfect. Etiongli i«, liowei'er, knoivn to estab¬ 
lish the gcnoral conclusion that, though bliero is in 
many caaoa,a close analog}’ botween tlio diseases of 
plants and animals, the causes of discoso aro very 
ilillerenb in their nature in the main. Whllo 
bacteria and the allied Scliizomycetes are recog¬ 
nised tut tlio active agents in the development of 
disease in nnimuls, imrnsitic fungi arc now regarded 
as tlio chief ennso ol disease in plants. Wot rot in 
tbe potato, rot in the bulks of the hyacinth and tlio 
onion, gummn.sis in the tomato, yeiJows in llio 
pencil, and pink decay in wlieaL may he cited as tlio 
principal diseases of plants at present ascertained 
to bo coused by bacteria. 

I’ai-osilic fungi are extremely nnmevons, and av® 
ns varied in their action omi peculiar in tlm ports 
they affect oa they are numerous. Some attack 
tbe roots, others tlio stem and brandies, while the 
flowers and even the several organa of roprotUiotion 
and the fruit aro each liable to bo attacked by 
some particular parasite which inducea disease. 
They are almost always local in theii’ action, and 
It 18 very raie to find a case in which tlio ivliolo 
organism of a plant is aflectcd in the seiifio that 
man and other animals ave said to lie constitution- 
allv/lisoascd. instimeea there are in varieties of 
ciutivateri plants of something extremely like con- 
•stitutionol m-onene.S3 to disease. Certain vurlotios 
of pea-s ami of wheat are extremely liable to mil¬ 
dew, ami to become abortive or die of the allbction. 
But such c.vtreme cases are regarded ns evidonco 
mtlier of local ov Lemnoinry conditions being 
favoumblo to mi overwhelming diKtribiition of tliu 
iiavauite and the consequent nmltipJicntion of the 
lesions than of the pennontion of tilsoaae wliich 
takes place in the ovgaiusm of aniiuftls on the 
intrmluction of a microbe into the blood. 

Nor is heredity .so gonciaJly recognised as a 
factor in preillsposing plants to disease as it Is 
aficcvtained to be in anniialH. The tendency already 
alhidwl bo in some varieties of peas and wheat, and 
a similar tendency toeaiiker in some varieties of the 
apple, ami tlio greater liability of certain variGtics of 
the potato to succumb to disease than others, would 
imleed appear to he attributable to lierediLary pre- 
4liBposition in the individual kinds. But it is 
generally conceded that such peculiarities arc indi- 
catioiLS only of ooiistitutional weiikiicBS in the 
variotv, nob of any hereditary pronenc.s.s to disease. 

Ill the suddenncKj of outbreak and the rapidity 
with which they spread when they first appear in 
a country or locality, there is a strong resemblance 
in soine plant disease,s to certain e]tideinics iu 
animals. And this resemblance is carried fnrblier 
M tracing the subsequent history of notable plant 
diseascB. They appear, like epidemics in animals, 
w cxiiauab their extreme virulence after a time, 
The coses of attack may continue numerous and 
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frequent, but tlie ifd less severe, the disease 
wears itself out. Tlie potato disease of 1845 has 
coiitimied anmially in greater or less severity 
since that time; but from that year, and the 
two or three years immediately anccceding, it 
has ceased to he so formidable, Utlicr inslAuccs 
might he iiientioiied in illustration of this i-escin- 
blancc of rcniarkablo plant diseases lo epideiiiics 
among animals—tlie vine disease (Oiiliiim), the 
hollyhook disease (Pneemfa >«rtfi«tccttrHJU), the 
coloiy diaeoao (P. all of winch made 

their appearance suddenly with such virulence and 
widca])reatl rapidiLy as to threaten extinction of 
the species attacked, but are now soumes of neither 
trouble nor alarm. 

'I’he direct action of parasitic fungi in causing 
disease in plants is through the mycelium or spawn 
injuring the host plants either hy depriving tliem 
of nourishment, by impairing their power of n.s.sinii- 
latioii, or by abnormally accelerating or i-etardiug 
growth, The extent of injury inllicted is exti’emcly 
variable, in some cases exterminating in degree, 
and in others, though widespread and gencml, 
liaving little ill ellect upon the health of the 
subjects. Adverse external circiiinstancca—such 
as unsuitable tempevatme, excess of ilryness or 
moisture in the air and in the soil, deficiency of 
light, blio prosoucQ uf dolotevious oiomonts in the 
soil or of noxiouB gases In the atmosphei'e—by 
<lebilifcatiug the plants reiidev them move liable to 
attacks of fungi, and aggravate their severity. 

The elFects of disease in plants are extremely 
various. One of the most common manifestations 
of the pi'osonco of parasitic fungi in the tissues is 
hmci'trophii lii the parts all'cctod. This may be 
efthoi' local ar general; the roots, the stems, the 
leaves aro all liablo to this peculiar disorder. 
Many of blio coiu'fors are partfcularty subject to 
hyportvopJiies in disease. The so-callcd Cedar- 
auplM of the United States, winch occur in great 
auundanco on the brauelics of Jwijpents vtrginmm, 
are caused W tho spawn of (tyinnosporangium 
viacropm, 'Iliey are veniforiii tumours, and, as 
lias hflon pointiecl out by Professor Favlow, originate 
by the mycelium entering a leaf and growing down¬ 
wards Into tho bark of tlie smaller brandies. Its 
iivesenco acts ns a source of irritation to the cells. 
Tiio stem and branches of Juniperus eomnmnis me 
subject to liyjiertrophics caused by the spawn of 
(r. cUiviariceformc. This is frogueiitly to be 
observed in Britain, and the enlargements ore 
of a very persistonb character, ami in cllcct Im¬ 
pede the Bupply of sap to tho branches beyond 
them. Similar uimoui's occur on the branches of 
the silver fir, ivliicli are caused by tiie spawn of 
Periclermium, claiinum. But tlie most remarkable 
example of liypertrophy in connection with the 
diseases of any of the conifers is that which occurs 
in the larch disease, which is caused by the spawn 
of Pezisa calydnu. The presence of tho spawn 
thronds in tho cortex, cambium, and woody tissues 
causes their death; but hypertrophy of tho tissues of 
the surrounding parts Is set up. The death and 
fissuving of tho bark of the allected parts follows in 
due course, and tlic branch attacked eventually 
dies, and soonoi' or later also the tree Bnccniiius 
to the disease. There are many other examples of 
this form of plant disease, nor (ire they peonliar to 
Jigneons jdaiibs, but ocoiiv in humble Jierlmceoiis 
subjects, such ns tlie violet, garden and other 
specie,? of anemono, ranunculus, and oven in 
grnssc.?; hut space will nob i>crmib of more 
extended notice of particular cases. 

‘li'inger-and-tOQ,*^'Anbury,'and 'Club-root’ aro 
the coinmon nnmos given to a disease which attacks 
the turnip, cabbage, oaiiliilower, and other members 
of the important natural order of Crucifero}. It 
assume.? tlie form of tumours on tho roots gener¬ 


ally, but they aUo appear on the bulb of llic 
turnip. They increase in mnuber and in she us 
the plants grow, but eventually the plants cea.se 
to develop and die; the tumour.? becoming feetid 
liases, and leaving the spores of the fungus 
{PlasmaUiophoni brassicce) in the soil, 

Diseases of plants of tranmntic origin are those 
which r^iilt a? a consequence of ivoimds which 
may have been received by a tree or shrub. Nature 
may have succeeded in covering over the wound, 
and siipcrricially all may appear uell; but it often 
occurs that some fungus, perhaps hannlc.ss to the 
mibioct while its bark is intact, finds a lodgment 
in the wound, and .?eta up pai'asiLio disease. 

Canker, though most familiar to us upon the 
apnle-trco, ia not uneoiiimon upon eucli ticca ns the 
oak, ash, elm, beceli, &c. It caii.?ed by the same 
fungus {^eclria distissnna) in every case. t!mii- 
iiiosis, which is similar to oaiikcr' ifi caused by 
Gleoaporti ^umviifera, which occiire in sei'eral 
forms. This destructive disease, it has been sug¬ 
gested, was caused by bacteria, but licyrinck luis 
conchiBively settled the point by inoculative cx- 
pei-imentb. It is quite innoeiioiis when inoculated 
into otiior trees, such as the apple, pear, oak, and 
maple. 

Some parasitic fungi cause disease and death by 
fastening on tlie woody tifisiies of trees and slivul? 
wlieu these arc exposed hy reason of wounds and 
bruises of the bark. Tho spawn jiciiotrntes gradu¬ 
ally to the core of oven the Javcosb trees, and cliccts 
thoir decay aud deatli. Unfiko the microscopic 
species which induce disease by penetrating clie 
herbaceous parts of plants, these wound parasites 
aro mostly large conspicuous fungi, E.s’aiuples ore 
to be found on the,ash and tho elm in Po/ypoiuu 
sqvammis, and in two species of Agaricus, A, 
lUviarius nntl A. udiposue, the Jattci’ attacking 
wounded oeh and beccli trees, and the former 
wounded elm-trees, while A. osinahis attacks 
iiijuroil laburnums. 

liot or gangrene in the sterna of lir-trees is caused 
by A. mdfeus, the inycoJiimi of wliich find.? 
its way into the woody tissues hy tho roots nnd 
gradually ascends the trunk, inducing decay either 
111 the form of moist or dry rot. 

Ati-opliy occurs in tlio pine, in wheat, and in 
otiior pliuits in conseqiienco of Attacks of vnrious 
minute parasitic fungi. Uredopinttorqnnm attacks 
the pine tribe, and by avrasting the flow of sap at 
the pointe attacked starves the branclieH beyond, 
causing Hterility and eventimlly death. In like 
iiiaiinor Pucdnia gmminis attaolcs the straw of 
wheat, and rondoiu tho ear abortive, But sterility 
is also caused by parasitic fungi attacking tlie 
oi’gaiis of reproduction direcUy. Certain species 
attack the male oigans only, ns Ustilago violacett, 
Bomc. such ns 2’hccaphoru hyulina, afl'eeb only the 
feniaie organs, wliile Ustilago carlo eOcots the 
dcBtriiction of all tiie lloi'al organs. 

A singular feature in the economy of many of 
tlio minute jiamsitic fungi is tliat in one .stage of 
their exwteiice they are capable of living only on 
one kind of host plant, and at another stage on a 
npecies quite distinct; so distinct indeed, as in the 
COSO of tiiQ Puccinia above iiauicd, that in one form 
it attacks the barberry and in another stage wlieafc. 
It has long been a matter of common observation 
among farmers in Britain, on tlio continent of 
Europe, and in parts of the United States, whore 
the common barberry ha? been introduced, that 
the proximity of that ahnib to wheat-fields liad 
some mysterioua comioctioii with mildew in wheat. 
Id the state of MosHachusebts a law was passed in 
1760 enjoining the extirpation of the slinib, in cou- 
BoqiiQiico of the belief that it caused or at least in- 
tensifietl tho wlieab disease. The problem u-as 
solved by the late Professor De Bary in 1864, who. 
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by vlaein;,' tlio proinvccUix! siiuiu-j of the Pncciiiia 
(Cvlicat-miblGwl uii ifie baibeviy iiro«hieeil ^Ecidiuui 
boberidin, tlie tiiililcw wliieli iretineiitly attacks 
that shrub. Since that time Ue Barj’, Ilarti;;, 
i’ioMTi^'iit, anti ntliei'H have ilcmoimtvated that sixty 
or more species of tlicse nunutc pnriiaitcs have this 
lieterocistnal habit, anti further invcsli^'ation will 
(lonbUe-JH ravoal many more. 

CiireH for plant diso.'w.es are as yet emjdrical 
rather than scientillc, In many cases the subject 
ailecteil in fatally hinilteii before eviilenco of ilUease 
is visible. Mililcw, wliicli is one of the most com¬ 
mon plienomena of plant disease, is the fmctifica- 
linn, the linal stage, of the parasite. Tlio my¬ 
celium, whciico the mildew sjmngs, ia working its 
deadly function on the plant in parts avhich exter¬ 
nal leniOilial applications cannot efleetively reach. 
Ill many cases of plant disease the allecteirsubjeet 
dies withuiit any Ap{)ai-ent cause; investigation 
after death inay'diHcovor it, but too often ul-o it 
reveals the fact that our knowledge tloas not enahle 
ns to proscribe a cure. Internal I'emedie.s ami tlie 
menw's of exhibiting then? are yet umliacovei«<I. 
Soot, sulphur, soap are safe external remedies for 
niildcw—tliat i.s, they destroy the pest without 
injuring tiie foliage on which it preys—but do not 
Aiwayfi eradicate the disease. Lwuoh Purjdc ami 
Puris Grten, both having copper for their liase, are 
very ehectual e.xtenial lemeilie.s, but require to be 
used with great caution, os they arc dangerous to 
idant-lifo. There aro many otlior preparations niul 
coiupounda obtainable which aiv mme or less 
efTectuuI in destroyitig parasitic fungi, hut the 
only safeguard agalubb attack apimars to be the 
nmnitoiiance of the plant in perfect bcalth. lly 
ifitelligoiit culture—that is, by surromuUiig tlio 
]ilaiit with those coiuHtioua of soil and atino-suliero 
essential to lu lioaltliy existence—disease may lie 
prevented, e.xcept it is cpiilemic or all-pervading, as 
iji the COSO of the potato disease. 

Thera arc sepiirato articles in (Ids work on plant- 
dueases at Anduiiv, Inoor, lUUM.vi.i, Bfsr, and 
undur the nainui of the plants An.!cted-Hs.g, Potato; 
and oil thu various liiscot-pcsM which induce dlse-ased 
conditions, such as the ApJiiJes and I’liylloxera. JSec 
also I'.^lt.vsilTic PuNT.s; Sorauer, J/rmciftKcA dtr PtUtnz- 
enkninkheilen (Med. 188 Q)i ’Fntxk.DifXrankkeHcnilo' 

(1882); Coste, l‘hiiioiomiePalholo;mne {lfH7): J-Tauet. 
ElmenUil PaUinlo'iy (1880); Profasaor H, Mnrsball 
IVard, f’Af DtiCam of Pleind (188^); nnil Trofessor 
riowngiit III the a<u-diiicra' Chronidt for iStfl. 

I’l/.vKT-LoiiE. Apart altogether from the more 
«r less vague ami viiiiiole.ss Kymliojiiiin, direct' or 
indirect, luiiler.-itodd as Hie Languago of Idowei^i 
(ipv.), there is an almndaiit .sturo of traditionarv 
line a-ssociated witli all kinds of trees, jilants, ami 
ildwers. The study of tins tlirowsi iiiudi ligliti ou 
many puzxHng survivals in impular folkluie, .md 
Miinnliftvilt (ISfll—SO) anil 5ir J. (1. Frazov havo 
shown its importance for part of the problem of 
priinitiye reJigion. It is not infrcqiiciit niiioiiir 
Australians and Keil Indians to iiml tlie Totem 
(q.v.) taking tlio form of a plant or tree, and for 
those the imlividnal shows Ins reverence bvrcfns- 
Iiig to gatlii?!' or destroy them. Wo lind the wor- 
.sliiii of ti'QQri widely jH'CviLlent •'iinoug pftva^e% evorv- 
wlioro, and we liave ample evidence tlinfc it was an 
importmit element in tlie religion of n» the families , 
of the Aryan stock. Chinun tliinks tlm oldc.«it saiie- 
tiiai-ios of the Oermans uere ii.atnral woods, and ^ 
liint.s at a liLstoi ic.al connection hoiween the ancient > 
sacred luvinlnte wood nnd tho J/iter royal a j 

ludicrous ile.-^eeut from the god to the eamc iire- 
server. The oak-Avoi.diip of the ancient Drmds. i 
the .sacred fig-tree of Itoimilus in the centre of i 
Itome, the pc/r,y ril/ff/osa of Imlia, nod the sacreil i 
groves of tiie Semitic and pre-Seiiiitic races still I 1 


aurvhiiig nt Carthage a century after Augustine 
are reotly examples of tvee-wmship from suHlciciitly 
wide centres oi civilmntion. The primitive min'd 
of tlie savage readily conceives of a tree as ani- 
iiialcd by a conscious soul cognate M'itli his o\vn, 
mill lie may regard the tree either ns its pernmuonb 
outwanl organism or merely its characteristic 
dwelling-iilace. Hence _ trees have tlicir place 
in the doctrine of febichism, of idolatry, and 
the upward development of religion. lJiuldlii.stH 
do not include trees among sentient beings possess¬ 
ing mind, blit recognise the existence of the genius 
, of the tree, and Eiukllia himself m'os such as often 
fovty-tlirco times lUning liis transmigrationB. 
Tlio reveiejice paid to tlio famous Ho-troe (q.v.) 
shows how fundamental a fact is Ivee-wovsliip, 
Tillich iiiulouhtcdly funned a large jiart of the old 
indigenous religion amalgamated by the new philo- 
suphieai faith- Hut none the ies.s are tiie siictcd 
tree ami grove to bo fmmil within the range of 
iSenutic and Arj'an inlluBiiccs, and the obstainite 
revival, even under the sliadow of purer rites, of 
the Canaanitfeh Ashera ^vorsiiip pi'ove.s Iiow tieeply 
they wore rooted in the old religion of tlio luml. 
From ul! sides we find evidence at once of tlic groat 
antiquity aud uniformity of the worship of trees, 
wfictlior for the services tlicy render to man, for 
Iheii; vcncrahlo ontiijuity, the’ir form, for pnvticulav 
qualities aserihed to Uvem as containing the seeds 
of lire, for their sitnaiion, as on somhrs nnd lonely 
nioimtaiii-tops, or for tlicir association with certain 
plienomena, as jilognes and pestilences, or covtaiii ’ 
eveuts In Iho history of the liomosLeacl, In tlic 
growth, life, decoy, and death of tljc plant tJio 
niiiiiitivc ninn easily sees an analocnc to iiia own 
hfc-lilfttory, and heroin we may llnd the philo¬ 
sophy of the widespreiid rustic rites associated >vith 
niaiTiogo and with the birtJi of eliildren. TJie 
custom of scattering Jlowcm and thu fruits of the 
held over tlic footsteps of a nowly-marriod pair 
conveys nu obvious lofcrence to the belief in the 
repioductive noweis of vegetation and to tlio fiiada- 
mental imstulato of all sympatlietio magic that any 
elleei may be prodneed by imitating it. Primitiv'o 
ulea-s of the fertilising aiul fiuit-bcaving powers 
of nature led easily, uccoiding to Manniianlt, to 
the liehcf that each tree or plant possosaes spiritual 
as well as physical life, being tenanted either 
by seim-iliviuft spirits or by tho glir>Bt,B of the 
dead; mid a natural generalisation of this notion 
made jilaiit-H and ti-ees colloetivoly the abode of 
jiiirlicular inliabitants—mi e.vample of animism 
developing into polytlieism. A forest-god bus licen 
deduced fixiin a more treo-soiil. both alike regarded 
^ powerful to’pi-oiliujo min or fiun.sliinu, to cause 
fniits to spring and cattle to easily bring foi Lh 
Hicir yciHiig, A still lii'dior geiieralisatiuii gave 


their yciHiig, A still iiighor geiieralisatiuii gave 
« belief ill «. genius of planl-life or forest-life, or, 
higher still, a geniu.s of growth or fertility in 
goner,al. llns uiiivei-.-ial genius of growth was 
sviubolificd by a biisb or tree, brought in IituiiimIi 
from the forest, gmiy (lecked, and solemnly planted 
near the homestead or in the village. Wo have 
thus .seen bath the spirit incorporate in the tree 
siilfmHgttiid dying ivitli it, and tiic tree considered 
^ the incio ilwclUiig-place of tlie god; bub still 
turthei- in many case.s we lind the tree-spirit 
regnrelcd as detached from the bvoe, mad, tliruugli 
a confusion of Jii-s vegetable and aiithroiHimoiDhic 
representations, clothed in human form as a man 
or ft girl decked with Iloweis-the May King, Queen 
of the May, the Old Woman or Covn-inotlior of Gcr- 
man han-o.st-fioIds, the Jack in the Green of voun«r 
Inindou sweeps, and the like. The existence o1 
those Corn-spirits which especially haunted ami 
probeoted tUo waving corn we see dimh' recognised 
in cliametenstio ceremonies of nn Eiigfish liarvest- 
homc, and iu the Gorman custom of leaving- the 
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Insb slicaf of rye in tlie field os a ti'Umtc to the 
Koggenwulf. The Freiicli and German custom of 
the Hnwest May, in 'tv’hieii a hvanch oif tree docked 
with cars of coni is carried,home in the fast wagon 
from Llic liarvcst-fleld and hung on the roof of tlie 
farmlimiso till noxb year, is oTosely cognate with 
tlio eire&ione of ancient Greece, and suggests a par¬ 
allel with some of oiir own old harvest customs. 

Syinpattielic allinities between plant and animal 
life strongly impress the primitive imaginaliun j we 
find them playing an important part in many 
cosmogOTiios, as in tlie Iranian account of how the 
first human pair grew np a.s a single tree, the 
iingers or t\Yigs of each one fokletl over Oie other's 
ears, till the time came when they were separated, 
and infused by Ahnrama^la witli diotinct luiinan 
souls. Other mythical cosmogonic trees that need 
only he named arc the heavenly fig-treo of the 
Vedas, and the ash-tree Yggdrasil of Norse inyfclio- 
logy. In some places trees are informed when 
their owner dies, and an apology formally made to 
them hy tlic u’oodciitter before ne fells them ; and 
every one is familiar with the custom of planting 
a tree at the birth of a eliihl, and the notion of a 
aympatUotic velatiou subsisting throughout life 
betwhxt the two. The trees planted by Queen 
Victoria on her visit to an English town, ami the 
Trees of Liberty planted to mark a now political 
v(5giinc, convoy unconsciously u survival of the same 
sympathetic symboliani. The beliof that a child's 
rjckots can ho eiu'od by passing him through a 
oloft asii-ti'co still lingens obstinately in corners 
of England, and stories of trees giving forth 
human groans and oxtiding human blood arc 
common in folk-talcs every whore. Even so late 
as 1870, in O.'cfordsliiro, a gypsy woman told how 
Fair Rosamond was ctianged into a ‘Holy Briar,’ 
wliicli bleeds if one plucks a twig. Families, ns 
well as individuals, iiave tutelary or guardian 
trees, and Hyt6n-Cnvalliiis, for o.vample, tolls ns 
that tho bliree families of Linneous (or Liimo), 
iiindcUufi, cu\d Tiliander were all called aftor the 
same tree, an ancient linden or lime which gi-ow 
at Jonaboda Lludoigord. ‘When the Lindelius 
family died out one of tho old lime’s chief boughs 
withered) after the death of the daughter of the 
great Liniifcns tlie second main bough fittingly 
boro leave.s uo more! and when the last of the 
Tiliandor family oxpireil the tree's active life came 
to nn end, though the dead trunk still oxishs ami 
is highly honoured. 

Wo see then how natural is the notion of sym¬ 
bolising the genin.H of vegetation under tho form 
of a tree, and llius, as ho-s been shown, wo 
find some hint at the veal philosophy under¬ 
lying the joyous old-world May-day usages, tho 
Maypolo declicd with streamers,^ round whicJi 
young men mid maidens danced in chorus, and 
not less tlie high ceremonies attending the harvest- 
liome. Even onr CUristinas-tree, which originally 
made its way into England niul France nriii- 
cipiilly through the iiilincnco of Prince Albert 
and the Duchess Helen of Orleans, is really nothing 
i)ut a survival of an niiciviifc Gormnn custom of 
lioaLlion origin, and we may safely disregawl the 
foolish theory of its being Clnistinn becanse the 
2-lbii of Decembor cluince.s to bo consecrated to 
Adam and Eve, One legend relates how Adam 
brouglit from Paradise a fruit oi‘ slip from the Tree 
of Knowledge, from which sprang the tree from 
wliich tho Cross was made—an example of a pro¬ 
cess of mybli-mnkiii" aftor the fact to which we 
owe not a few boUofs and customs not wnderatood. 
But many plants have received a kind of relicioua 
consecration from tlie name of some saint iniose 
iestWal Sell oii tiie day on which they were 
gathorecl, And Clivistianity, like Buddhism, early 
showed a marvellous adaptability in the way 
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in which it adopted popular lites of an eniiicr 
I’cligion, and subtly vebaptised them n.s its uuu. 
Many rcjiinaiibi of primitive siipcrstit'iuiis Miivive 
in the local Englisfi names of plants and ilowcis, 
chiefly in connection with the fairies, the devil, 
the Virgin, and tho Gross, and we have a great 
wealth of association from one cause or other 
between saints and Jloweiu, as St Agnes with tho 
Christiiias rose, St Joseph of Arininthca with tho 
Glastonbiiiy' thorn, St Patrick with the slmnirock, 
the Virgin witti tlie white lily, just as Tlior liad his 
oak-tree, Venus her myrtle, the Indians the lotus, 
and tlicDmids the mistletoe. Again, historical per- 
aoimgcft and {amilics are fveciuently associated with 
jiarlicular lluwcis—it is onoiigh merely to name 
the orange-lily, tho red and white roses, the llour- 
tle-)is, tlie jiUinitt t/enista, and the violet. Family 
and clan crc.sti> frciiucntly talcc tliis form, as tlic 
fir, holly, jiinipor; also national badges, ns the 
rose, thistle, ehaim-ock. IMorc curious and inter¬ 
esting, although obscure, are tho notions of magical 
properties connected as peraistently witli some 

S lants os medicinal properties are witli othem, 
lost proniiiicnt in European folklore arc the elder, 
the thorn, ami the rowan or nioimtaiii-aali; hut 
strnn^'e )>ropcrtios are still ofcrilied to tho roseimuy, 
vervain, St John’s wort, nmudralcc, asphodel, and 
to fern-seed*, and many llowcvs lend tbemselvea 
thi'OUgli some obsonve inliorent fitness to special 
mebbods of divination. Tito doctrine of Signatures 
(q.v.), of such Importance in the history of nicdi- 
cine, opens up a .npccial cliaptcr of sympathetic 
magic, involving the belief that plants bore by 
nature marks indicating nlaijily for what diseases 
they were medicinally nsenil. The trees of Para¬ 
dise, of Chaldtean and otiior cosmogonies, tlio 
oracular oaks of Dodona, those trees of licallng 
spiritual^ allegorised in tlic Apocalypse, tho 
trees of Liberty of tho French llevoliition, and tlio 
trees round which an Indian bride and brlcle- 
grooiii walk hand In hand, point os unmistakably 
to a leal sympathetic affinity between tho human 
and the vegetable world as (hd the Dryads, Fauns, 
and Satyis of tlic ancient Hellenic mythology, 
with tlioiv analtvguca o\\v own elves and falvlea of 
the woods, the transformation-inyths, tho Orpheus 
whoso lyre laid its charm on beasts and trees alike, 
or the ran at the report of whose death all nature 
mourned oloud. 


See W. Maimhatilt, Jlopi/enicuJ/ anti Jlopycnhinui 
^anzig, 1806), I)ie jior}iditmonen (Berl. 18D8), J)ei' 
Jiaumkulivi dcr ^mnancji jiwii ihrer NaohlantUnme 
1875), jtjitiite IFtiW-und FeWAniJIc (Bevl, 1877), 
siui Uio posthinnouflil/j/tAofo.viscAc Fovtchmrjm (Strngsb. 
1884); A. dc Gubci'iiatf.s. La ATjiUiOlogie des Plantes 
(2 v«1b. raria, 1^8-82) j M. voti Strautz, fiJumeti 
HI Sage ««rf (JtachkMe (Berl. 1876); H. Pfanncii- 
schinld, Germanisehe Eriitefeite i»i heidn. u. Christl. 
Gidlus (Hwiovec, 1878); Rev. Hilderia Friend, A’fcuers 
and Floicer-lore (1884); V. Jiilui, Lie Leutschen Op/cr- 
gebf&ache bei AckPbau und Vichtnekt (Sreslnu, 1^); 
nnd J. G. Frazer, fhe Ooldeit, Bough (2 voIb. 1890), The 
laat work contaiua a distinct contribution of tho greatest 
value to R scicatifto knowlcdgo of the woi-Bhip of vegeta¬ 
tion, but it seems probable tliat n scrvlccaDle enough 
theory has been carried too far, nnd cit nny rate many 
of its coiiolusioiia rciiiain to be tested by tliu frcsli geiicr- 
alisations of a later day, Its starting-point is tlio mysteri¬ 
ous story of tfie Arioian lake, well known through 
Turiicr'a picture and the allusion in Afacaiilny’s Lay of 
the Battle af Lake Fegilhia. The lake occupies the site of 
the nnoiout sanctuary of DlnnaRomorcnsis. Iii its grove 
grow a snered tree, from ivliioli wlioovor Bucceeded in 
bronkiug off ‘tiie Golden Bough’ had tho right to 
diailongo the priost of tho sanctuary to Bing^ oonibnt, 
and, it viotorious, to loigii in liis stead. Afr^'ozer secs 
here a survival of nnoiont tree-worshi]>, tho priest being 
an inoaiuadou oi tho spivib of tho tree, which passea 
continuously on iiis being lulled into a now nnd more 
vigorous incaruaticii. Ho finds it also an evidence of 
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primitive liumnn sacrificv, Rri<l idciitifica tlie Golden Bough 
with tho miatJetoe growing on the oak—tlio only tWng 
ill iiiituro which coulil liriiig JiaJiiei’ to his doom. He hiis 
with TiiiC'iTjaH.ed icatning »n4 ingenuity -Iraoed mfjny 
c<'gnate ciiatoius in classical antitiuity, asvrell na iwrallels 
ill OUT modem rustic fpring and luidanmiiier cnstouis, and 
lincjft the same significance of the death and resurrection 
(if vegetation under the various forma of the Greek myth 
of lienieter and Persopliono, the Syrian Astartc and 
Adonis ihe Phrygian Uybcla and Attis, the Ugyptiau 
I>iR and Uairi^'. 

Plaimdcs, MAxnirs. See Antholcwy. 

PJfi7inlc'i. 'See Hv/mozovi, 

PlasCiicifii n decayed town of Snaiha in Estre- 
imulnin, 130 mile? W. liv S. of Jladnd and 43 NE. 
of Cact'icsi, is aniTonndeii ^vith donhle walla 11107). 
lias Q line (iuiliic catlicdval (1408), and n iM‘p. of 
70510. Tlie iiionaatery of San Ynste, to which 
Clmi'lcfi V. rctii't'd after lii.v ahdic.aLioii, lies 24 miles 
to the cast of Plas-enciol 

Platiiun, a varc wiliccmw mineral, a variety of 
fjiiartz or clialeedoiiy. of a dark-green colour, hmek 
wlicn utipolislied and seen by i^leeted light, Imt 
very iran^lnccnt when held lietween the eye and 
lUc'liglit. I6 ii very ucavlv allied to lieliotfoiiQ or 
IjIuOiLtone, hut ha^ no rcu s|)ots. i» more translu¬ 
cent, and is nob Misceiicildo of $-o hviilinnb a polish. 
The mime is aho u^ed in biology for the Miunlcut 
fonii of organised matter in vegetable ami animal 
budioA, out of wliicit the tlHsuca are fovmed, caiiecl- 
ally of the hlood-plasma. Sec Ilhoon. 
Plas'Hodin. See Cell, ^CvxoMVCBTES. 

Plnsscy (J’uirhsf). ft battloilcld on the Rhuglrnthi 
Rh or, 96 miles N. of Calcutta. The river ha<r now- 
enteii a'vay the scene of the atviigglc. Plossey is 
celohratcd in tho Idetory of tndia, for the great 
victory gained by CUvo over SuraJ ud Dowlah, 
siibalidfli' of IBongal, 23d June 17.77, a victory wliicli 
really laid the foimdation of llntisli siinvemacy in 
India, lijee Clive, 

PInsfer, Soe GiT.s(;.v, IltrrLDfKa. 

Plnsfei'liigi the nrC of covering tho internal 
faeca of walls, the itauitiuna. and the ceilings of a 
luiuae or other Inuldiuig wltli plAstov. It ta dilR* 
cult to get plaater to keep coninlelely dry on tlie 
insida faces of external walls unless tneyare iirst 
covered wUh lathing (narrow 8tri)w of wood, see 
Lath). Ceilings aiu! wooden partitions arc always 
lathed so as to hold or key tho plaster. Plastering 
ifi sQiiietimca done ill two, bubniostwsuaUyin three 
coats. The lirst or foimdation cont is formed of 
lime and -sand (mortar) mixed wUli hair. This is 
called prickiud if done upon lath, ami remkrintf 
if it is spread on a hare brick or stone wall. Ib is 
cro-ssed wilh ileep incised lines to key the second 
cont, wfiieli consists of line lime mixed with some 
coarse plaster of Paris (.sco Gypsusi) floated on. 
The lii>t coat should ho completely dry before the 
second is added, but the latter is generally still n 
little daiii)) when the third coafc or set is put on. 
Tliis last: coat is usually coinposeil of a mixture 
of fine lijne, plaster of Paris, and a little size, and 
is workeil so n-s to pi'Oiluoe n very smooth surface. 
Tlie iniplcinonts used by the plasterer are cliielly 
trowels and iloating tools, with vniining nionhle for 
moulding?. Ceiling omnnients and other enrich¬ 
ments are formed of plaster of Paris cast in 
Jiioidd.s. ^loahliiigs are run in the same iiintcilal. 

Plnstci* of Paris. Sec GYr.su3l. 

_ PlostPl’S are a clas.s of medicinal agents con¬ 
sisting of ‘ adliGsive substances, spread upon leather 
or clutli, so as to .stick to the part of the tody 
to which tlicy live apjdieil.’ The plastera of the 
Briti-sh Plinrrnaoopceia owe their adhesiveness 
either to n combination of oxide of lead with fatty 
acids, or to the pre.?ciice of a tenacious resin, or 
to both. Tho moat iniporiaiit arc lead plaster, or 


diachylon, whicli enfcera into tlio composition of 
many of the others; resin and pitch plasters; 
]»ellndonnn and opinm plaster.? j niorcury and 
anitiMHiincuin ami mercury plaateva; and cantim- 
rides or hlistcring plaster, Some of the moat 
tenacioiislv mlhesive of plasters (nob in the Pliav- 
uiacopceia) are made with preparations of iiidia- 
rubber. Court or sticking plnstor, for dressing 
slight wounda, consists of a thin layer of isinglass 
spreail upon bilk, and dilVevs from the others men¬ 
tioned ill requiring to be softened with warm water 
before it will adhere; (loUllieater’s Skin (q.v.) is 
also used for tlio same purpose. Tliey are eiiiploycd 
ivitli two distinct aims—viz. to act viechunically, 
as by aflfording artificial support to weak nuisculnr 
.Htriictures, by preventing tlireatoned or tedion.s 
excoriations, by protecting parts already excoriated 
from the action of tlie air, &c.; and to act medi- 
cimilhj n-s counter-irritant, Htimiilaiit, discutient, 
alterative, anodyne, A’c, 

Plastiliiia. fice C'l.ay. 

Plata, La. See Aiioentinu ItEruhLicq La 
I’LATA, L.v Plata {Rio de). 

PlaLTa (Gr. rUitukii), a city in the western 
part of Bmotia, on the hinders of Attica, ami .at 
the foot of Mount Cillm'von, 6 miles from Tliobcs, 
ill 480 n.C. it. was destroyed by tlie Perwaim. be- 
cause the inhabitants liad taken part with Athens 
ill the battle of Wavatlion; but in tlie following 

ear It wan the scene of the glorious victory won 

y the Lacedtemonian Greeks, under l’au8iinia.H 
aiul Aristides, over the Persian lionlos commamlcd 
by Mardoirius. In tho third year of tho i’elonon- 
nesiaii war (420) it was attacked by a Thoban' 
Lacedfomoiiian force, and heroically defended Itself 
for more than two year.?, nnt-il it was starved iiilii 
surrender: the little garrison of about 200 men 
were put to the .sword, and the city was razed to 
I the ground. Such of the Platicans lus escaped wore 
! hospitably iccciveil at Athens, lly the treaty of 
Antaleidfts (.337) their cliildren were allowed to go 
buck again, and rebuild their city, after nn exile of 
foifcy years; but they were again driven out hy 
their iiuplacable enemies the Tlmlauw, and lialf 
a century elapsed before the victory of Pliilip of 
Maceilon at Chtcronea enabled the Platicans to 
filially retiini to their homes. After this tho city 
ixMiiuincd inhabited, probably till Uic latest days of 
the empire, lb is mentioned in the 6tii century A.d, 

PlntC'inarRs. See Hall-maiikk. 

PlatC'Powdcr, a composition of Rouge (q.v.) 
and prepared chalk used for cleaning gold and .silver 
plate and plateil article.?, A gray phitc-powder is 
also sometimes made by levigating f|nieksilvov 
with twelve times its weight of pvopaved chalk ; it 
puts a reniavkablu brilliancy on silver-plate, bub 
IB very injurious to it, 

piiifiiigr signifies the covering of an inferior 
metal with one of the precious metals, tlio object 
being to give the anpearaiico of silver or gold to 
articles cliietly intenued for table use. Pr6\’inii8 to 
the introduction of electro-plating (see Rleotiui- 
MKTAi.r.uiSGv) the nietliud generally pursued was 
Sheflkld-pttttiug —by means of a plating furnace— 
.soliTeriiig on to one or both sides of nn ingot of the 
baser metal a thin plato of silver. See also Tin- 
Plate, Galvanised Iron. 

IMntiiiotyiic* See PiioxoauAi'iiY. 

Plntiiilllii (sym. Pfc; atom. wt. 107'4; sp. gr. 
21-48 to 2l;60) is one of tlie ‘noble metals.’ Ib is 
found only in the native state, uaually occurring in 
small glistening granules of a steel-gray colour, 
which always contain, along with soiuo gold, copper, 
iron, andsaiid.aii admixture, invaiyingpvoporbions, 
of several metals—iridium, rliodiiun, palladium. 
Osmium, rnbhenium—luo.'it of which are l arely found 
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ill as'^ociiUidii lAuliimu). Huntetimcn, 
however, it is foiinil in masses of the fiiiie of a 
pigeon's egg, and pieces 'weighing ten or even 
t^\•enty poiiiuls Jiave occiisioTially ueen found. It 
svan originally fnivnd in the Spanish goltl-ininee of 
Darien, hub is now cliielly obtaineil from the Ural 
Mountains, though it has also hcen fonml in Brazil, 
Colombia, San Doiuiugo, California, Oregon, 
Canailn, and lloriieo. 

There are two iiioilcs of obtaining platiniim in the 
foriu of ingots from the evade native inetnJ, both 
of which require notice. The earlier inetlioil— 
Coclw’s, usually atbi'ihiitcd to Wollaston (c. J800- 
28)—was bo precipitate a solution in at^ua i-egia 
by a solution of sal annnoiiiac; the precipitate on 
incineration gave spongy platinum, wliich was 
pleased into form and liammered hot, bo as to 
lonu an ingot, wiiicli it happens to be able to <lo, 
since plabiniiin welds lihe wroiight-h-on when not 
too highly pnlislied. 

Dovillc and Deliray's incthoil is fii-.st to form a 
fusible alloy of this metal with lead, by eveposing 
the plabiimm ore—2 cwt. being used in a single 
e.vncrimenb, with equal weights of galena ami 
lilliai'ge gradually iiuded, anti a little glaas to act 
as a Ilux—bo full redness in a reverberatory furuaco 
lined with clay. The sulphur of tlio galena is oxiil- 
iwod and expelled, and tlie liquid alloy of lead ami 
platinum is allowed to rest tor some time, to allow 
tho o.“ui1(le of iridiuiUi wliicti is not aflcctcd by the 
pveeei.Uug oporaliouH, bf> sink to the Iwttom. Tho 
upper portions of tho alloy are tlien decanted, and 
cast into ingob'iiioulds, whkii are snbmittetl to 
onpcllation : and tho metallic iilatinuui wbicli is 
loft after tho enpcllatlon is molted and refined in a 
furnace of lime—-wlncU is employed in consequence 
of itH being a very had concfuctor of beat—by 
nicauri of the o.vyliydicgou blowpipe. The platinum 
obtained in tins maimer is nearly pure, and very 
ductilo and nmllcahlo. 

PlnLlnuin exhibits a hliusli-wliite metallichistro; 
it is exceedingly inallcablo and ductile, and is very 
infusible, melting only boforo tho o.xyhydrogon 
blowpipe, or in a veiy powerful blast-fnrnoce.siicli 
as that used by Devfllo and Debray (fusing-point, 
L770’ C,). lb expands less by licat than any other 
metal, and it is the heaviest form of matter known, 
with the e.xception of iridium (sp, gr. = 22'42) and 
osmium (Q2'48). It is uiiailbcted by atmospheric 
action, and dues net undergo oxidation in the air 
at even the liiglioat tQiiiporatnrcs. It is nut acted 
on by nitric, hydrochlorie, aulplinrie, or hydro- 
lluovic acid, ov, in short, by any single acid; bub 
in anua regia ft slowly dissolves, and forma a 
soluble tefcraclilorido. In coiisequonen of its power 
of re.siHting the action of acids it is of great service 
in e.xpei'imcntal and nmnufactniing chemical pro- 
ce.s.scs, platinum spatulas, ciipsiile.s, crnciblcH, &c. 
being employed in uvery laboratory. Platimnn is, 
however, corroded if heated with the alkaUca or 
alkaline earths, and especially witii a mixture of 
nitrate of potosli and hydrated potash, on oxulo 
being foi'uied whicli conibincs with the alkaline 
bases, In consequence of its infiiBibility and its 
non-oxidisability by atino-splieric action, it is in 
great demaml for ofectrical as well iw /or chemical 
apjiaratna; and the rccciit introdoerion of platino* 
typo processes in Photogranhy (q.v.) has consed 
such a run upon platinum that ils price gone 
np from about 36s. per oz, in 1880 to bSs. in 1880, 
and 80s. in 1800. 

The form of tlie metal known ^ spongypUUinuni 
has been, already noticed. The metal may, how¬ 
ever, be obtained in a state of snbclivisioii much 
liner than that in which it is left on heating the 
double chloride of platimim and ainmoninm— 
viz. in the. state known as PftctinwK. Blaik. In 
this form ib roaembles soot, It may be prepared in 


various wayHf of wbicli ono o( tho .‘'iiiiplest is to 
boil a solution of bichloride of platimnn, to which 
an tixeeas of carbonate uf soda and a cpiuntiby of 
sugar have been added, until tlie pieciuitate formed 
after a little time becomes perfectly black, and tbe 
snpornatuiit liquid colonrlcs-s. The black powder is 
then collected on a lilter, washed, and dried by a 
gentle heat. In its lincly comniinutcd slate, ciliier 
us spongy plalijiDin or platiiinm black, it jiossessc.s 
a reiiiai^fthle power of coiulcnsing and absoi-bing 
gases, one voluiiic of platinum black being able to 
absorb more than lOU vohinies of oxygen, This 
alisui'pfciun appears to be accompanied uy a coni'cr- 
sion of some or ail of the oxygen into tlio modilica- 
tion known Its Ozone (q.v.), since the metal becomes 
capable of exerting the most energetic oxidi.sing 
action, even at ordiniiry teiiippratiiiGs. l''ov ex¬ 
ample, it can kindle a jet of liydrogcn, can oxidise 
siilpliurmiK lU'id Into sii]|iltnric; acid, ammonia into 
nitric arid, and alcohol into acetic acid, the rise of 
tenipcratiirc in tlie last case lieing often suilicicntly 
great to cause indaitimaticin. Platinum iu the 
compact form, ns foil or wive, possesses similar 
jiowere, hut in a far lower degree. 

Plntinuni may be easily alloyed witli most of the 
metals, tlio alloys being in general much more 
fimlhle than pnio platinuin. Hence caic imist be 
taken not to heat tho oxides of metals of easy 
vcdttction, such &« Ictwl and hisiuntli, iw yilatiiuun 
erneibloa, os, if any reduction took mace, the 
crucible would bo dc.‘<trnycd by the fusion of the 
rcBultiiig alloy. An alloy of platinum, iridiiiin, and 
rliodinm is found, by tlie investigations of Dovilla 
and Dcbray, to be harder and capable of resisting 
a higher tcnnieiatnre than tlie pure metal, amt 
hence is {ulmirabh* adapted for the formaUnn of 
crucibles, A'C.; Imi it is not now In tho market. 

There are two oicules of platiuuiu, a protoxide, 
PtO, ami a binoxido, PfcOn. The sulphides and 
cklot'ides coirespond in nnmW and composition to 
the o.xides. Of these compounds tlie tetrachloridCj 
PlOL. alone icrpiireB notice. It ia formed by 
dissolving platinum in aqua regia, ami evaporating 
the aolurioii to dryness; ami it is obtained ns a 
deliquescent, redtlish-hvown moss, which forme an 
orange-coloured solution in water, from which, on 
ovaporallon, it crystallises in prisms. It is also 
fiecV sohiblo in alcohol and otlier. A Bolntion of 
this Balt is mncli used for the recognition and 
determination of potasli and ammonia. 

Pinto, the great Athenian philoHoplier, was 
boni during the early years of tlie Peloponiicaiau 
wav, mosir probably in 427 D.C. Diogenes Laertins 
(q.v,), in Jiis gossiping Lives of tho Philosophers, 
ami other writera of the Oluistian em liavo 
liaiided down n considerable amount of detail 
respecting his life, but most of it is of vei-y 
doubtful value. As time went on, legends 
gathered raund a famous name; aiUl many of tlie 
autliorities used by Diogenes wero in all probability, 
like Diogenes iiinisolf, almost entirely wanting in 
critical capacity. According to one account Plato 
was Ikiih in Athena itself, according to auothev in 
fclie island of Aigina. He came of an aristocratic 
family, his father Ariston boasting descent from 
Coilnia the lost king of Athens, who was said to he 
descended from the god Poseidon; wliilsb blie family 
of his mother, Peiictione, claimed kinship with 
•Solon, and tlirongli Solon with Nelens, a son of 
Posiadon, Even this double claim to superhuman 
ancestry wtw not sullicieiit for the adjuirers of 
the 'divine' Plato. Diogenes tells us on the 
alleged authority of (among otliem) Speusippus, 
Platob own nepliow and successor in the aoddemy, 
that the story wn.s currenC at Athens that his 
real fatliei- wa.s Apollo, nncl that the god nii- 
peared in a vision to Ariston, who theienpon kept 
away from hiawife till her child was born. Plato’s 
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liiitiuhvy celelnatcd fii tlic fuiiiiG ilay (at the 
eiiil of' MflV) as that of Aimllo liiin&elf. Uecs 
from Hviiicttus are raid lo W-e fed thu infant 
x'-Uii tUevv Unuey. Plain was oiiaiimlly named after 
JiU 5 ,oaniUntlier, Aiis*t<)cles; but Ids g3'miiB»Uc 
toaolior ii said to have calleil liim ‘ Pliitnn,* Leeatiae 
of liin hiond filiinililpip, tliimoli others say he got 
Ihis name from tlm LioiuUli of liis forelienu. There 
i> ft story tliat lie wrestled ftt the iMthinian guinea. 
He eiumnt\'e)l have asenpod luiUtan'herviceduring 
the teii'iblo of Athens in tlie l^t years of 

tliu PoloiJunnesian wav. In j'OHtli he is said tuhavc 
^viiiiuii ]k»ctr 3 '. niid tliH Avu can easilj' boliovo : n 
few qiiuiains in the ‘AnHiology’ are asciibed to 
liiiii. io'itli legat'd to his pliiiosojdik’al education 
we liave the iiniiOLtant lestiuionv of Aristotle 
i, 6), tliftt Iroin Ms ymilb he hail been 
fftiiiiliav with Cratyliis, ft follower of Heiaclitus, 
ami that tlm utlier )iliilosophie inllucnees nndcr 
wliieli lie name Avere those of fioemtus and of the 
' Italic’ scli'Kils—i.e. Pythagoreans mid P'leatics. 
Critias (afterwaida oiic'*>f the * Tliirty Tyrants') 
and Cliii-Ttnides were hoUv inatcvnal relatives of 
Plato, and both heloiigi.'d to the Socratic circle. 
Po'^sihlv it wo.*- tbrongli them that Plato came 
under tbe decisive inflaeiiofi of Socnites. If Plato 
M'iw, as Diogenes sa,v.s. twenty veiii-s ohi when 
he liret became comiiaiilon of 8ocrntes. his dis- 
eiiilesluii lastcit fur eight yeaiu. Accordiiig to his 
own account in the Pk(C(lo, Plato was )>reventc<l 
bj’ illnesH from being lucftent at tlie lost converau- 
tioii and death of Ids master (SOO u.c.). 

Philo ina<.le no attempt to enter on a fiolitical 
career. Through family lie« he was connected witli 
thBiinLi-ileniucrfttici'ftrty, wlioadmiredStiarta. His 
youth was passed amid tliu disiustors and failures of 
the Atlieniaii dciiiocraoy; and t-lio iiiartyrdoiii of 
t!io teacher vlfti had irspitod lain would not tend to 
increase lii» sympathy \vltli that form of govern- 
inent. After the death of fjocrate.s ho Kc*eiii.s to 
have stayed ftoine chno at Megara. where Eiiclides, 
whij Imd been one of llie Hocratic circle but lic- 
longed alfft) to llie PIcatic scliuu), had established 
Iiiiimelf. Eticlidcs duvcleped the EIcntie jilillo- 
3C))diy ill the ({{rection which ^eiio (Him lather 
of logic’) hnxl begun—he was clilelly occu[ned 
with what, after Aristotle’s time, caiiiu to be con- 
sideved h^eal (inestions, His fscliooli was linown 
as Che ‘Uialectfcal’ or ‘Eristic’—i.e. ‘ilLpHta. 
tiou^.' Tins sojourn nt Mugnm was douiit]es.H an 
important stage in the devolopmont of Plato’s 
thought. How long he stu.vod at ilegnra we do not 
kmnvj nor can rve tell with cert.aiiily wliclher he 
was back at Athens hr 304 (he is said to havatiikeu ' 
part ill ii Corinthian campaign), or Avhetlier he did , 
not return to Athens till ten ur fcAveJve yeahi after 
the death of Socrates. Dining tliis peiimlnf his life 
he is said to have undertaken e.vtenaivo travels— 
to liave viaited Cyreno, Egy(d, Italy, ami Sicilj-. 
Tim visit to Sicily is aliiiost certain; visilstotho 
.Magi and the Persians, the liiibyloHiims, ami the 
Hebrews aie undoubtedly Hetioris of a later age, 
irJiicii siippo.^ctl tliat wisdom could only'eoine out 
of the East, Tljo ile>i)iitkm uf the elder Dionj'sius 
in Syracuse jirubiiijly bellied to suggest the pictures 
of tlio tyrant in tiic Kepiiblie and 'Uunjuts. On his 
way Ijack hoiii Sicily nato Is said to hin’o been 
seized by order of Di.mysius and sold as a slave in 
.^tgiiia, but to liiive been raiiKouieil by a vertniii 
Aiiinceris of Cyione. The letiirn to Atheii.s lias 
been variously assigned to the years 3Sa luul 
387. Plato now began to touch in llic Aendeniy 
fu.Y.v a jdace cd cserci.«e in the Avestern anbuiOi 
of Atlioiis, plauteil like ii giovo, ond luiniod 
tvmii tho hero AcudeiiiuB. There and in his oAvn 
garden, avIucIi was ailjacent, he gathered roniid 
})i»i a band of disciple,'?, (eucliing them iiroh- 
fthly, like liis inm-tei Socrates, mainly' hy con- 


yenre. Soon after tlio death of the elder Dlouyfeius 
(368) liU fiiciul X)i(iii snnnnoiicd biiu to come 
to Sy'ruGiisc. in the hujie tliat he might convert the 
younger Dionysius to pliilo»o|iliy, nml so realise the 
ilvcani of a philoHopliev-king. The young despot 
wclcoiiicd him AA'AVinly, but soon becatno Aveary of 
serious dLscussioiis, ‘quanellcd Avitli Dion, and 
banished lihn ; and Plato had to give up his fniit- 
les-s task. A third journey to Sicily (about 3 (J 1 ) 
AA'as iiudei-tftkeii in the vain attempt to reconcile 
Diuny'sius to Dion. Pinto’s oAvn life, it is said, 
was only saved from the tyrant by the intercession 
of the Pythagorean Archytns. On Ids I'otum to 


I Avas snoceoded in Ihe Academy by liis sister's son, 

' Spcusippiis; but his greatest disci]ileAVft8 Aristotle, 
ivlio nuisfc have come innler his iiilluciicu after the 
, retimi fioni theasccroml Sicilian voyage. 

Of Plato’a pliiloBO|>liical writings iioiio appar¬ 
ently have Inieii lost j but along Avith umloiibtcdly 
geiuiine Avorks there have come doAvn to ns others 
whoso authenticity is open to question, ThraByllns, 
a scholar of the time of Augustus and Tihorhm, 
coiisidercil thirty-six of the Avorks ascribed to 
Plato to be genuine, rejecting a feAv quite uiiim- 
))ortmit Aviating?: as spurious, This ‘canon of 
Thrasyllus’ i^irobahlv represents the tradition of 
the Ale.van'drian library. Aristojihancs, one of tlio 
Alexandrian librarians (abinit 204 n.O.), hail ar¬ 
ranged .several of Plato’s dialogues in ‘trilogies’ 


riiilslicd j; Sophht. Stutesman. j^hitusupher (novov 
written). ThrasylUis adoiitcil an ammgoinent in 
tetralogies, making nine groups of four, only one 
m which grouiw (viz. Eitthjjphro, Apulopy^ Uriio, 
Phtedo, Avhicli give a connected picture or tho trial, 
last (lay.s, amt death of Socrates j is any tiling but 
extremely artificial. Grots accepts all the works 
in the ‘canon of 'I’liraHyllus,' believing that tho 
Ale-xamhiftii library had every means of obtaining 
a gttnume collection of Plato’s Avviiings from hft 
snccftssore in the Academy} but almost all other 
niotlern scholars reject tlie Epistles^ sonio of avIucIi 
nmy, hoAvever. be very early- forgeiies. And tho 
authenticity of fioine ten or niore of the dinloguos has 
been A’cry mncli disputed, rortunatoly, the nioro 
I imiKivtaut w-orlcs are the least open to qAAcstiou. 

I >\c have Aristotle’s statement that the Lmia Avei& 
wriltoii by Plato after tho llcpublic. Heyond that 
we Can only conjecture the order in wliieh UjD' 
dialogues Averc Avritten; uiul the hypoLliesos of 
dillereut scholars have A-aried greatly. "Wu may' 
safely put aside the theory of SclilQievmaclier (with 
wliom the modern critical study of Plato begins), 
Hmt Pluto quite early in life had formed a co)ii. 
jdetc 8.v.stcm of philo-^iliy in hia iiiiml, and that 
tlio dialogues AA'ere published by him in an order 
intended to unfold this .'iy'stem gradually to tlie 
AVorltl. It Avould be move true to say that Pluto 
never bad any comjdctely formed ayslein, and 
diinng a long life of .speculation ]jia 02 >ijnoj)s mii.sfc 
lift\-e uiulergime niodilication. We cannot, indeed, 
AviUi completo certainty arrange his dialogues in a 
series rmrroaeuting exactly his mental development 
(na Iv, P. Heniiftiin and otliora liavo attempted)} 
bub the studeub muy most profitably consider them 
in gtou|)a, Biiggesled by tlie dillerent inlluenees 
that acted on liim, and cspocially by Ida chaiiglnff 
attitude towanla Uie teaciiing of Socrates. Pirgi, 
of all would come those sliort dialogue,s in AvIiicU, 
so far ns Ave can judge by comparing him with 
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Xejioi)lio]i, Plato does luib go bej’oiul what the 
actual SnciatiiH might Imvc said. Sncli arc the 
lUalogues which deal with some i^ai-ticwlav vivtue; 
tims, in the Charmuks Socrates qnestioim the 
lieautifiil (iiid inod&sb youth Charmides as to wliat 
tlio virtue of modesty or ‘ temperanee* is. In the 
Laehe.'i he questions the soldier Laches about 
courage. The most important of this group is the 
Fvotcigoras, in wliicli Socrates argneis against this 
famous sophist lliat all virtue is one, and that it is 
identical witlr knowledge. Some of these Mightev 
dialogues may have been composed before the 
death of Socrates; Diogenes Laertius tells na tliat 
Socrates on lieaiin;' Plato read the i.ys«( which 
deals with friemlsliip) said : '0 Hevcnlesl wlnata 
lob of lies bhe young fellow has told about me.’ 
Ancient tradition mado the Phcetlrus the enilicst 
dialogue; hiit tliis almost certainly belongs to a 
later period, though earhev than the J?cpu6fic. 
The Apolonpi or 'IJefence of Socrates on his Trial,’ 
has prohaltly more historical accuracy Minn any 
other composition of Plato’s (Plato tolls ns he was 
present at the trial), and may have been written 
soon after the dcatli of fioeratea. The EiUhypkro 
(coneerning piety) and tlie Cnto (Socratc.s in 
prison) may belong to the siune period. Tlio 
rhmhi, Imwevev (the livsfc cottvevsatien of Soevatea, 
on the immortality of the soul), is probably of 
later date, as it implies the theory of ideas, and 
may be assigned to a tiino after Plato’s visit to 
Sicily—1.0. oitoi' lie had como mom strongly tmdor 
Pythogorean inllueuccs. Some modora scholars, 
laying groat stioss on tlio ‘Mogaric’ liUlaence, 
assign the great inetaiihysical dialogues (Pw. 
aicnmcs, TheastetH^, Sopliht, Stcitemnn) to the time 
bobweon 300 and ,380, when Plato began his teach* 
ing at the Academy. Otliovs, witU more proh* 
ability, consUlov those dialogues and the Phxlcbut 
to belong to a laLor period than the Jtepublic, and 
this opinion is gaining crouiul The P/iwilnis, 
Symposium (‘ Banquot'), Gorgkts, Republic, P/taido, 
in wlnoh( along with the '27ie<iiictii3) Plato’s lltorary 
skill is ftfc iis very higlicst, may perbajM )>© all 
assigned to tho period uf Ids life after forty, but 
before ids old age. Tn those dialogues tho personal 
chaiuctori.stics ascribed to Socrates are probably 
represented with historical and, at least, with 
dramatic truth} but theories are introtluccd rvhich 
betray strong Pythagorean Innocnees. Wo must 
of course rcinciubcv that wldlo Plato idealises 
Socrates, and makes him move of a »«otapby«ician 
than in all probability lie was, Xenophon, who has 
a very unplulosopldcal mind, mo.st certainly under¬ 
states him, and makes 1dm more of a comiuoii- 
jdace moralist Ilian he must have boon in onjor to 
stimiilato Greek tlumglit os ho did. In the 
Timoiiis Plato would liavo felt it inappropriate to 
make Socrates tlie cxponciitof theories about tho 
physical nnivorse, and after a short intvortnefcovy 
conversation the dialogue form is de.s©rtO(l, anil 
Ximmn.s, a Pythagorean, expounds tlie emmogony 
of Ids sclioo). In Sophist ami * an 

Clenlic .stranger' is the cldcf speaker; in the 
PflrmcJu'dcs the youthful Socrates is criticLscil by 
tho groat Klcatio plulo.so])lier. In the Tauos 
Socrates doe.s not appear at all, the lending speaker 
being ‘an Athenian stranger’ (Plato himself 1). 
May wo nob regard tliis as an indication Miat in his 
later years Plato felt Idinsolf farther away from 
Ids inastor ? Tliesc later dialogues, in fact, seem 
like a transition from the Plato of the Phreilrus 
and of the RapnhUc to Aristotle. 

It is cuabomary to treat of Plato's plii]o.soiiIiy 
niulor the three heads ofdialectio (or logic), physics, 
and ethics, Bub, it must bo romoniDoreil, thc^ 
ilivisiona did not exist for Plato himself, nor, in 
fact, had he, strictly spoalcing, a ‘.system ’ of nliilo- 
sopliy, Plato’s pliilo.sopliy niay most cori'ectly bo 


regaiiletl as a dcvelopineiib of the teaching of 
Socrates, but containing elements derived fiom 
the earlier philosophies frinn winch Socrates liad 

E ni'posoly turned away. Aristotle's philosophy is, 
owever, a ilei'elopment of Plato ’a; and we, know¬ 
ing what becomes of Pinto’s suggestions in tlie 
bands of liis pupil, arc able and apt to see a grealer 
amount of system tlnin Plato Jiiniself would have 
recognised. 

Tho dialogue was to Plato imicli more than a 
mere litem^' form iirto which he chose tn lit his 
thought's. The *coiJver.sntions of Snerntes' gave 
to Plato his conception of the method of philo¬ 
sophy. ‘Dialectic^ comes from a word which 
menus‘to converse,’ ‘to discuss;’ and it is sigid- 
fieaiit that Athcninn philosopliy originated not in 
the iiicditutions of the Holitary recluse, but in tbe 
dLsenssinns of a city of talkers. It is said that 
^no the Elcatic Used fcl\e ilialogue for philomipidcal 
writing before 3%to, but tlii.s is vciy douhtfiil. 
In ninny of the later dialogues tho chief speaker 
has so much of tlic talking to himself that the 
dialogue becomes a rather empty form, anil is 
evidently yielding place to Uie lecture as the vehicle 
of iiliilosopbieal exposition. 

.According to a well-known sentence of Aristotle, 
the germaot logical doctrine which may Ivc RBCvihed 
to Socrates are ‘the inductive method' and the 
endeavour to get ‘general definitions,’ When 
ncoplc spoke eWut persons or acts as just or 
Iieaiitfful, .Socrates would Insist on asking ‘H’lint 
is justice?’ ‘What is beauty?’ and would test 
every definition Ijronglit forward by applying it 
to particular intstanecs, content to romovo error 
even whew complete tvuth conld not be ohLaiaetl. 
This is the procedmo of Plato in the enrUov dia¬ 
logues. In blic Thacelctus, Iiowcver, the Platonic 
Socrates oslw the pvofouudcr niiestion, ‘‘What la 
knowle<lge?’—i.e. tme or scientific knowledge. It 
is not ‘sensation’ (or ‘percoplioii’), na Protagoras 
and his followeis suggest; sensation alone gives na 
no objeotivo certainty, valid for eveiy one. Nor is 
it ‘opinion.’ Opinion may bo true, but Ims no 
certainty. A man only 'knows' when ho has got 
at the reasons or causes of Ihiugs, wlion ho secs 
facts not in an isolated way, but connected by tho 
‘chain of causation’ (il/cno): ho mnst ho dealing 
with M’lrab is pernmnenb ami miiversal. ^Yllat 
thou is this? rlato’.s answer cnnics to be found 
in the theory of ‘Ideas.’ (The word moans mo. 
perly ‘forms’ ov ‘shapes,’ and so ‘kinds.’ The 
aiiafogy of aculplme may help one to under,stand 
how the Greeks came to icgaid 'the form,’ in 
contrast to the'umtorial,' n.s the essential element.) 
Tills theory, following Ari-stotle's guidance, we 
may consider a development of the Soointic 'iitii- 
voisal conception,’ and also of the Pytliagorcaii 
doctrine of ‘iminbers.’ By tliis theory Plato 
Hcck» to reconcile the opposing views of the 
IleracUtcans and of tlie Elcatias (q.v.). Aconrd- 
ing to Plato, both tlio one, the pennanenb, and the 
timnifold, the clianging, lta ^'0 their place In the 
universe, the hunner in tlic W'orld of ideas, tlie 
intelligible work!, with M’liich ‘science’ deals, tlie 
latter in the world of souse, with wliieli mere 
‘opioion’ is content. In the Pepuhlio Plato 
olaboratta this themy of knowledge, and gives 
ft symbolical repro-sentatioii of it in tlio famous 
image or ‘myth’ of 'the Cave,’ Tlio majority of 
mniikiiid aro pictured by him as prisojiom in a 
subtorranoau cavern, cliaiiied with tlieir backs to 
ft fire, looking ab the slmdows tiu'own by it on the 
rocky wnll and iniKtaking them for realities. .Tho 
turning round uf somo of those pvisonem to tlio 
light, and the toilsomo ascent up tl\e feteep slope 
to the month of the cave, and the gradual training 
of their eyes bewildered in tho smilight to see blio 
real thiiigs in the upper world, andlliially to look 
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ui> to the Him this iPiivesciit^ the ediicatiun 

o{ the i)hUtwt>]5hov. liihication is ‘ a tuvning i-ound 
of the eve of tliosonl.’ leavninK. aGconlin« to the 
more startling language of the Mcho ami Phfcdrus, 
ia ‘ leeollectingthe soul in a previous existence 
has ))cliehi the 'Mean,’ and knowledge is jiossilde 
jiist liocanso the iniiid tioes not acrjuire soinething 
alien to it, ImC iec’ovei*s what is its own. The way 
from the life of tliesensesaiicl of mere vngne opinion 
to tlia liiglieator nliilosophicnl knowledge is through 
the matlieniatical sciences. Jlftthenmtics, being 
the only science wliich had tlicn outgrown the 
iiiere'it infancy, is to the (Iveeks tlie type of science 
ingeneml. (Wato is said to have had the words 
‘Let no one ignorant of geomctrv enter* in-scribed 
on tlie door of his school.) In tlto conceptions of 
mathematics we have a chic to the nmlerstanding 
of Plato’.H theory of ideas. The geometrician looks 
at a particular triangle, but he speaks not of this, 
but of ihf tritingle. Tlie triangles we see arc 
triangles only hy ' participating in ’ (‘imitating,’ 
tlie Pytliagoreahs vonhl have said) the triangle, 
jtiiil iV leinains true for ns still that we can only 
poieiitiUcally know anything in .so far a.s we can 
find ill it a niiivevsar element, which inanifestH 
itself or ‘is nrcsieiit ’ (in Platonic language) in the 
particular. Tlio botanist, for e-vanude, knows a 
particular filant only as a npcciinen of a species 
(the LaCiu ciiuivalont of Plato’s ‘idea’). Iliittho 
liliilosoplier must not reiuain in the region of the 
various special sciences: he has the passion for 
unity and univereality. Pinto luw a vision of the 
trucsoienco which is above all partlculnr sciences, 
and is tlie unity and ‘coidny-stono’ of them all: 
and this he calls inaspecial sense 'dialectic,' which 
tloeanot like niathematical thinking need the help 
of pciisiblQ images, Init deals witli ‘ideas’ alone in 
their lelntion to one auutliev and to the highest of 
all, 'tlio Ilea oi tlio gooih’ Thexo ideas arc not 
mere concepts of our inincla: they arc, in Plato’s 

{ ihrasc, 'the most real existences.’ The extreme 
oriii of mcdiiLMal ‘Bcali.sni,' according to which 
univereals arc prior to and more real titan particular 
things, is a crude veiiiioii of Plato’s doctrine. It 
Is limocd an adaptation of I'latonio philosophy to 
Christian tUoology, for which Plato gives no sanc¬ 
tion, if the ideas arc called ‘ the thoughts of Ood ;* 
but the phra-se is pcrlinp.s leas lulsicaduig than many 
others which have been used about them. Plato 
does speak (in HeptihUc, x.) of God having ' made ’ 
the ideas, as a finnian artificer makes things in 


The Tiimcus U the one work wliicli Plato 1ms 
devoted to the nliilosopliy of nature; and tlwnigli 
it has e.xercLsed directly and iiulireotly an enormou.s 
influence over the ancient and ineditvval world, as 


it has specially attracted mystical and tlieosojilrical 
coninicntntnrs, in PJato’.s oivn vieu' it occupies a 
very snlmrdinate position. ^Ve are again and 
again warned by iiim not to expect strict truth, 
hut only approximations and figurative statements 
(‘iiiytirs') in dealing with such siilijects. The 
notion of ‘emanations,’ wliicii plays so great a pint 
in later pliilfwophy is latent in tlie 2'iin(eiis. Tlie 
Cusmofl, or order of tlie universe, is the ‘one oiily- 
licgotfcen’ image of God, its father and creator 
{Demiourqos—t.e. ‘artificer’). The Lh'eator wa-s 
good, and wished to make the worhl na like him- 
self an iios-sihlo; but no created or visildo tiling can 
lie perfect. Tlic material out of wliich the orderly 
world \H made iuivoduces imperfccLinn into it. 
(This concepthm of matter as evil liiul a potent 
influence in later times, e.^pecially when combined 
with Oriental ideas—e.g. in Gnosticism, q.v.) So, 
too, the eternal Creator could not make the world 
eternal like himself, and in making it made Time, 
‘the moving image of oteviiiLy.’ T'o the obscuro 
details of Plato's cosmology and physics it M'onlcl 
be unprofitable to refer here, Cosmology Is again 
introduced, but briefiv, and with similar warnings 
that it is to be treated as mythical, in connection 
} vvith the iimnovtallty of tlie soul in the Phevdo and 
I Jiepublic. TliR 80 «rof man (like t)ic 'soul of the 
I mnvei-se') is intermediato behveen tlio ideas and 
the corpoieal. The human son), as it exists in the 


the canse alike of knowing and of being, as the sun 
in the visible world is the enuse Imtli of liglit and 
of life III the Ttnunts tlic world is wild to be 
fiLiliionod )jy the Creator or Artificer after the pattern 
of the ideas; but licre also tlio language Is ligiir- 
ative. Plato’.s ‘ideas’ iiiu.sfc, however, betlioiight 
of lioth as ‘ real kinds' and as archetypes. Pliito’e 
])vesentation of lii?- theory siiries : most prt)b.ably 
the theory itself underwent modification. In Iho 
Punnenkhs Boinc of Clie objections inndo to it are 
the same as were afterwards urged by Ari.stollo 
—a remarkable instance of a idiilosopher criticising 
Iriiuself. 

The relation of tlie liieraicliy of the ideas to 
tlie supveimj idea of the good is nowliore worked 
out by Plato. Dialectic vemains only an ideal 
science. The true dinlecticinii is be who will see 
things in their unity (compare Mr Herbert ,Spencer’a 
definition of pliilosopliv as ‘completely unified 
knoAvledge’): lie will also ‘divide tliiiig.s rightly 
according to their kinds.’ The method of pliilo- 
Bopliy is a bringing tugctlior and n dividing {syna^ 
yuje and dktircsis). In this wc may recognise the 
germ of Aristotle’s ‘ induction and deduction.* 


heiug Of. it is apart from mixture wltli body, is 
properly immoTtal. TJid doctrine of immortality 
(i.o. the prc.G-xisleuce of the soul as woll as itsoxist- 
once after death) is intrndneed in the PhKdrua, 
Peiniblie, and Ph(edo, nntl is the main subicot or 
the third. In all Plato makes use of the rytha- 
goreau notion of transmigration, IVliat lie says 
must be taken as largely mythical ami figurative. 
HIh whole pliiiosophical thinking implies tlic ctor* 
iiity of IJcnson, but liow far he believed in what Is 
now undomtood by personal immortality has been 
and may be doubted. \Vords\rorth’fe famous Uda on 
Immurtnlity is generally eoivsidered ‘PlaLonic}’ 
but it turns on a iniBaiiplication of l^lato’s doctiino 
of ‘rccollectinii.’ Plato would certainly not hold 
tiint the iieu'-born iJifiuit is nearer perfection than 
I the aged phllasopber. 

Plato is so far true to the example of Rocrates 
that, though he has metapliysical interests which 
Averc alien to his master, yet the practical iiilorefib 
ahvays prcdomiimtefi. Ptiilosopliy is to liiin not 
mere intellectual .speculation, but a habit of mind 
aud a iiianiicr of living. As w’e have seen, the 
lMg]ie.st of the ideas Is ‘the good.’ He cannot 
accept tlic Cyreiinic view that pleimuve is the good ; 
but iieiliierdoes lie agree witli tlie Cynics tliat all 
plcnsiirc Is evil. Pleasm-es are good” or bad, liigli 
or low, according to tlic part of the soul to which 
they belong. Socrates had idpiitiflod virtue luul 
knowledge, had msserted that virtue was one, and 
that virtue could be taught, All these doctrines 
Plato accepted; but modifications gradually 
appear. In the Republic, the dialogue in which 
all^ the variouB elements of bis pnilosopliy aro 
united more than in any other, Plato accepts 
without pmof tho popular distiucUon of four 
‘eavdinal virtues’ (as they aftenvavds came to bo 
called), and fit-s tliem in witli his psychology. 
Wisdom is the virtue of the reason. Courage of tlio 
spirited element, Temperance (i,e. Moderation, Self- 
control in general) is the virtue of the lower parts 
ill their i-eiatiou to the higher, while Justice 
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p iiigliteousnoss ’ would pevliaps he a better woi-d) 
in not tlio viiLne of 0113 ' speoinl part, but of the 
wliolo soul, and is defined aa ‘evei-v part doing its 
own work and nob interfering with tho others.’ 
To arrive at the nature of Jiistico (tlie professed 
object of the di.scussion) bbc Tlntouic Socrates has 
turned ‘from the small to tlie large letters’—i.c. 
from the individnal to tho state, where human 
nature can be seen 'writ large.' AVisdom is the 
virtue of the rnlera, Courage of the M'arriors, Tom- 
nerancG or Moderation is the harmony i-esulting 
from the obedience of tho lower to the bighev, and 
Justice is tlio virtue of the whole state. A perfect 
state would req.nii'c a .special nillng caste, and the 
only true vulens in Plato's opinion we pliilosophers. 
Plato allows that there may be ordinnrj' vVtiies 
resulting from custom or right opinion (cf. JHeno 
and P/uec/o), but the highest type of condnet must 
bo hound up with tho highest type of knowledge. 
TImse alone w'ho have the pliilasopluc nature 
(which is soniotimes descrilietl by Inin a.s tho 
passionate love of truth | are the proper nilei-s in 
a pei'fecb state, and in tlie philosophic nature all 
I’irtuea are united. Tn tills ideal commonwealth 
(the parent of so many 'Utopias’), besides the 
aradox of tlie philosophcv-ldng. tlie other para- 
0X63 by which Plato startled uia contemporaries 
wove (1) that men and women should have tho 
same education and Uic same pai-euits, and (2) 
that private pronorty and tlie family slionld bo 
aboUshod. All things wove to be in common; and 
the breeding and rearing of tlie citizens was to be 
entirely mulov the control of the phnosojihcr-rulcm. 
Jusb ae in Ida tlicovy of knowledge Plato's ideal ia 
unity, 80 Ills political ideal is that the slate .slionld 
be as much ns possible one, one os a family is one, 
or rather as one iudivldual la. All arc to lie 
'mombors of onebod^'.' Some of tho features in 
Plato’s ideal state u’ore doubtless suggested to him 
by blie Pythagorean brotlicvliooda, many of them 
by the actual institutions of Sparta. In fact, 
Plato's ideal state luightho dosenbed oa a combina¬ 
tion of philosophy witii Spartan luilitaiy discipline. 
■VS^lthout the pliitbsoiiiiy ^^’C iiavo an inferior foroi— 
the Spartan state, or ‘ timocracy,’ in wldch not 
philosophy but military/wnoHJ' is tho ruling prim 
ci)de. Inferior to that comes oilgavehy, of which 
the ruling principle is imiltk. Lower still is 
demoernoy, tlic cqnalU)} of gnnd and bnd nllko; 
and worst of all is tyranny, tiic rule of tho * wild- 
beast element in man.’ In the Statesman Plato 
gives a rather diflerent classification of coustitu- 
uons, I'ccognisin g both a better and n worse form 
of democracy, aiul placing both below aristoernej’, 
but above oligni'chy : in the true state the number 
of the rulers 1111111618 not, if only they have ‘the 
science of ruling.’ In the Luxes he elalrorates a 
second-best slate, giving up conimnnism as too 
dilficiilt of attainment, and proposli^ a complete 
equalisation of property. In tlie Laws also he 
praises 'mixed governineiit.' 

In the earlicv part of tho Itefmblic Pinto dis¬ 
cusses tho place 01 art in education. Homer and 
Hesiod ^vero the Greek ‘ Hiblo;' but Plato objeeb* 
to nmcli in tlio poets and in tho popular religion as 
false and immoral. Music and poetrj' sboiikl be 
siniplo (here again the complex, the lumiifold, is of 
the nature of evil), and should imitate only what 
18 good, hence drauiatic art is canecially objecteil 
to. Towards blio cud of tlio aialogiie he goes 
fiirtlier, and objects to all 'imitation,' wJietlierin 
liaintiug or in ivords, as being only a copy of the 
so-called leal things, which are tliemsdvea only a 
copy of the tme reality—the ideas; and so lie 
drives tlie poets from Ins ideal state. Aristotle's 
Poetics may he legavdod as in part a ‘Itefcnce of 
Poosy’ against Idnto’s criticism, AYiiy, it has 
often been asked, has Plato, himself so great an 


artist, rlealtso Piiritauically and so niiHyiujjatlietic- 
ally with ai-i ? Partly, iierlmps, because the fimt 
.steps in rofiection about art, as about religion, 
imply a cci'tain wilhdl'a^val from the swaj’ of that 
which 18 to be criticised mid understood. Hut the 
Pepublie Kvve^ only one .side of Plato’s Llionglit on 
arL III tno (in wliich the banqiietovs 

n-aisa Love in tiiin) and in the Phcedrus ‘the 
leautiful ’ occupies the same place that ‘ the good' 
does in the Eemhlic. Plato Is after all a true 
Athenian, and tliuiks of the good under the form 
of tlw lieautiful. (‘Beawhful-antl-good’ is tho 
Gi'cck equivalent of 'noble* or ‘gentleman’ in its 
beat sense.) ‘All that is good ia hciintifiil,’ he 
say.s in the 2'iryueus. T)io true lover is akin to the 
philosopher, and Iovch the Ijcaiity of the soul vatlier 
than the beauty of the body, mid ascciuls from tlie 
love of the many beautiful to tho love of absolute 
beauty. There is indeed a strain of a.scetirism in 
Plat 08 view of life; but thore is none of tho Cynic 
contempt for the bemity of the himian form and 
for the grace.v of social interci>in8e. In t\\e Phivclo 
Socrates sneaks of the body as ‘ tlio prison-house 
of theaonl,' and of philosophy ns ‘the practising 
of death.' Ihit Soovntes at tlio banquet speaks 
soineM'lint diirerentl^* from Soemtes awaiting liis 
end: and hi the Eqnthlic the body has to be care- 
fully trained that it maybe a lib sorvant of the 
soul, and the young are to grow up amid fair sigli ts 
and sounds. 

Plato's iuflnonce on livunan tho\\ght htvB been 
even more widely difiuBed, but is more difllculb to 
measure than tlial of Aristotle. Tlic vaiious 
schools of the Old. Middle, and New Academy 
caught only a Hniall portion of Ills spirit. Tiie 
Stoics, especially the later Sloica, borrowed much 
from him. Porlmps no school of Greek philosopliy 
was unaiTected by him. In Alexandria Jewish 
tliinkem fell nrxlcr Ins fasciimbion (soo PillLO}j 
and Christian theology is largely Platonio. But 
the Alexandrian Platonlsls aim tiic Nooplatoiilais 
(q.v.) diDcr from Plato himself in making tlie 
l%iiexis the centre of Jn's sj’stom. The writings 
ascribed to Hormes Trismegistus and Hlonysins 
the Avcopftgile belong to the Neoplatonic poviod. 
Tho latter was translated by Brigcna in the ObU 
century, and Platonism reacliod tlie western world 
ill the middle ages through the medium of those 
nij'stitfnl writers. Tho Italian Itcnaissance and Ibo 
revolt against Scholastic Avistcitollauiein revived 
the study of Plato’s own writing.s; but the ontim- 
Hinsiii for Plato hi the 16th century at Plorance and 
the leas important ‘ Cambridgo iMntonism' of the 
nth century were botli after the Neoplatonic 
manner, and, like the niedlocval ' Aristoteiianism,' 
brought mora veneration tiian undei-staiidiiig to tlie 
intorpictatioii of tlie philosopher. Of all Plato’s 
disciples (to adapt a famems saying) perliaponly 
one had understood him—^Aristotle—and he did not. 
llis oriticLsnis arc often strangely' unsympathetic, 
Yet Aristotle’s whole system give.s a more trust¬ 
worthy cine to Plato’s real piiilosophical signifi¬ 
cance than is to be gob from mystical interpvBters 
whoso zeal was not alwaj’s according to knowledge 
(see AnrsTOTLE), 

The fimt printed edition of the Gieok text of Tkto is 
the Aldino (Venice, 1613). Plato ia constantly oited 
according to tlio pagoa of tho edition printed by H. 
Stophanua(PnHe, 1678], The best and most convenient 
texts are tlioso of Stallbauni, of Buitcr, Orelli aud 
Winckolnunu, and of IC. F. Ilcnnnnn, Tho orlticnl 
edition by Solinit!! is not yot ooinpletcd (1891), Plnfx> 
wna first printed in the Latin tmnslntlon by Fioino 
(Flor. 1483), wliioli wns the best outcome of tho Flntonio 
revival, and is tholiAsisof tho ordinriry Lntiii versions. A 
eomploto English traiislntion irns pabbshed by Tlioriins 
Taylor, ‘thePlntonist’—i,e, NeoplatoiiiBt,inl804 finclud- 
ing nine dialogiioa translated by Sydonliani about 1769). 
Tlie poet Sholloy translntcd tlio Symposim). (included 
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aiiMi' Tvitli otiicr fragments of PJotonic translations in 
>Ir ISuTLlon Forman’s edition of liis IFor*s>. Professor 
Jowett has made Plato an Eiiglisli classic (ymnj. with 


Jjavits and Vanglian, of the J'nlh’jpkro, jipt^ogff, Criio, 
Pft/rfo (under title Trial ami Dcnlhof SMrttte»),hy F. J. 
Oiurcli, snd of the PAfcdiVM, L;/ii», and Protnfforat, 
liy Jci'iali ^^''rigUt. Among mote important English 
editions of separate dialogues may be named the Apotot/i/, 
by Riddell I Phrcdrin and (fari/iat, by Tliomimon; 
PkiMiig, by Badham and byPostG; Thfceltliit, Sophint, 
Staftii\ian, tiy Campticll; iVwcrfo and Timreua^ by Archer- 
Hind: and PAfrefo, by Geddes. Among works on Plato’s 
philosophy, besides Jowctfc's ' rutrodnetions,* may be 
named (Irote's Plato (contnijnng analyses of aU tlio 
dialoguesj; Wliewell’s Plaloni/: Diuloytiea for Hngliah 
Pradtrs (1860); 2eller’s Plain (Eng. trails.); aiid the 
sections dealing with Plato in the Histories of Philosopliy 
by Sciiw'eglcr, CTcberwog, Erdinnnn (ail now accessible in 
Etsgliah'. 'The development of the theory of iclcsus is 
discussed by H. Jackson in Jonnuil of PhiMot/u {1862- 
Sd), On the Platonic influence on Christian tlioology, 
see Hatch's Hibliert T/!atiircs (1888): Jligg, Ckrisliun 
Pfal'iAisH o/.4lrx«in*fria(Ilam)«t<mIiectuTes,i886). For 
the Cambridge Platonista, sec the articles l«.vriTUU- 
i-v.^niANS, CtTntvonrii, JlonE, Smith (Jobs), AVuicii- 
cotE, witli books aited under tlicac names. 

PlatoiT, Matvei IVANOvicir, Couht, a famous 
Cossack Tlotman, wm born at Azo%' on the Pon, 
17t!i August nf)”. He began hU Borvicc in the 
Turkish cainpaigu of 1770-71, and throughout 
subsequent wars showod such capooity and courage 
that he was named by Alexander I. in 1801 Hct* 
■nan of the Cossacks of the Don. As such he took 
part in the campaigns against the French, l8(MS-7, 
am], after the enemy lioil evacuated Moscow, hung 
upon their rear witli pitiless iwitinacity, wcniiiig 
tlicru out by incessant attacks, cutting oil' strag¬ 
gling particfl, and caiitiniiig tlioir convoys of pro. 
vision:*. lie ilofoalcd LofeUvioab AUenbiirg, Q8th 
^fav 1813. After the French disaster at Loijizig 
he liavitsscd tlielv retreat on Freucli aoil, gained a 
victory at Laon, and made liis naiuo luoiuorahlc by 
the devastations of liis lirii‘<lc.s of :>onii.savAgcs. He 
was enthusiastically ivelcomed, and prescntcii vvitli 
a sword o! honour on tiio occasion of his vUit to 
London in company with DUiclicr, The czar gave 
him the title or Count in 1812. After the war he 
retired to his own country, and died neat Tclicrkask, 
loth January 1818. 

Platonic Love, the love of sonl for soul, a 
love into wliicli sensual desire is sniipo-sed not to 
enter at all, ijee the last pnragiaph lint one in the 
article Plato. 

Platt-Deutscll, or Low Gersian, the direct 
de-cendant of GUI Saxon, and a sistur-lmij^uc of 
High Gcrnmn, is spoken to day in dillereiit dialects 
by the pc.asiiutry of north Germany from the Kliiiie 
to pomernnin. It beloii;^ to tho same gronn ns 
Dutch, Flemish, and Frisian. Low Oermnn softens 
the consonants, but avoids the deep Mhilants of 
High Gonnan as spoken in the south, and has 
sininlc gvanmiatieal rules. It is very appropriate 
in tlic mouths of the [Ksople wlionse ifc, Incir chief 
cliaractei'islicH being iiaiveti, a cliiUllikc ;rnoil- 
natuie, and stiitdy linnesty; and it lends itself 
readily ns a vehicle lor laiiy-tales, folk-tales, and 
Miiipio f(dk-&ongs, siicli a*! those collected in 
I'irineiiicli’s Gernudu'ens Vd/A-cnlimm(». Klans 
(both (fi.v.) and Fritz Heiitor (q.v.) have given it 
a higli Hteiaiy standing. .Minor writers m ijoav 
Gernian are linriiemaiiii, liuiineislcr, Gioseln-echt, 
and Ilrinckniann. ’ 

3te Grotb, Pi'icfe ulcr Hochdciitsch ^lnd Plaltdenltch 
(1868); mill Gaedoitz, Das A^i'cf/mfca/*cAe SckauMicl 
(2 vols. 1894). Sfce also tlio articles Germ.asy (lW 
GUAOB A.WD LlTEn.^TURE), GRIMSI'S LW, EdLEBSPIEGEL 
BETNARD THE Fox. 


PLAUTUS 

Plsittc, or Nerra.ska, an aflluent of tlic 
Missouri lUver, is formed by the jnnction in west 
central Nehraska of the North and South I'orks, 
which riscninong the Rocky Momi tains, in Colorado, 
are I'ospectively some 800 and 550 miles long, and 
are neilliev of them navigable. Tire general ccmr.so 
of the I'latte is ea-stwavd, in a wide shallow stream, 
over the treeless plains of Nebraska, till it reaelios 
tlio Mi.asoiiri ,after a wiiuHiig course of alinub 460 
niiles, Witii its forks it drain.s some tSUOjOOO sq. in., 
but like tlieiit it is not navigable. 

Plattcii-Scc. See Balaton. 

Plattsbiii'g, capital of Clinton comity, New 
York, on Lake Ciiainjilniii, at the iiioitlli of tlie 
river Snrniiao, 73 miles by rail S. of Montreal. It 
has planing-inills, inaelivnc-sUops, and an iron- 
fnmace, and inamifuclures wagons and Hcwiug- 
tiiAcliiiics. In Plattsbiii'g Buy, on September 
11, 1814, a Ihitish llotilla of .‘.ixtecn vessels was 


vopulwd by General Macomb, with 1600 men. Pop. 
5245. 

Plattsinoiitli, capital of Cass county, No- 
broftlca, is on tl»e Slissouri, about a mile below 
the nionth of the Platte, and 21 miles by vail S, of 
Omaha. It niaimfacUu'os Hour, wagons, engines, 
i-eerl ovgans, &c. Pop. ( 1880 ) 4175; (1800) 8802. 

Platypus. Sec OnNiTHoniiYNCiius. 

Plaucii, one of the most important nmnnfao* 
taring towns of Saxony, stamls in tlio south-west 
corner, on tiic Elstev, 78 miles S. of Loip/.lg by rail. 
Its cbiof induAtiics are the niaimractnro of cotton 


PlailtlLS, M. At.'Oius (or 311010 cori-ectly T, 

I MttcciHs), tiiG chiof comic poet of Romo, ami jirob* 
ably among Ivia own conutrymen the nnist noiiulay 
Koninn author of any age, was born about 26(5 l3.o, 
at Sarsina, a, village in Unibvia, a district wiiich 
must at this time have been thoroughly Latinised, 
Wo have no knowletic^o of liis early life and educa¬ 
tion, but it is proiiaide tliat ho came into Bomo 
while stilt young, and acninred there his com]})oto 
mastery of tbo mo.sb imomatic Latin. Though 
born in tbo country, lie introduces couiUryineu 
cliindy .subjects for ridicule; bo always writes 
ns a townsman, familiar with city life, especially 
among frcediiicn, craftsmen, and the middle c]ns.sos. 
At Itohio he found cinploymont in connection with 
the stage, of what kind precisely we do not know. 

I In this position he saved money ennugli to enable 
' him to leave Rome and start in Inisiness on liis own 
account in the way of foreign trade j ftiul such 
curly thrift s!iow.s strong cliaractcr and determina¬ 
tion to rise in the wond. His plays evince close 
familiarity wUli .seafaring life and aclventui'o, and an 
intimate knowledge of aU the details of buying and 
RcUiug and keeping aecountB—experience probably 
aennired during this pedod. We Imow’ that ho 
failed in husiuess, and returned to Rome in siicjj 
poverty that he had to earn liis livelihood in the 
service of a baker by turning a hand-mill, work 
generally performed by slaves. At this time, sliortly 
befoi-e tbo second Punic war broke out, he wasproh- 
ably about thirty years of age, and while in tAus 
huinlilc occupation he composed three plays wliieh 
lie^ sold to the inanagois of tlio public games. Tlie 
mice paid him enablcil liim to leave the mill, and 
lie xpent the msl of liia life at Homo. Proliably be 
commenced to write about 224 ii.o., and for forty 
yeai-s, until bis death in 184, lie continneil to pio- 
ducG enniedies witli wonderful fecundity. Most of 
the plays wo have belong to the last ten years of 
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)»is ))fo. It is 3jot cortflin uOtotJier ever 

obtained tlio Roman fvaiicliise. He was the con- 
tem^iovavy ol Nmvius and of Enulns. 

His plays nppenr nob to liave been piiblislied 
dining lus Jifclime, bub to Imvc iieen loft in the 
hands of the autors, ivlio probably both interpolated 
and omitted passages to suit them for the slago. 
Almost all the prologues were written after liis 
dentil. About 130 plays M’ere ntbribnteil to him in 
the time of Gelliiis, wlio held most of tliem to ho 
tlic worli of earlier dramatists, loviscd and im¬ 
proved by Plautus, Roman critics coiisidcied most 
of tlieiu to he ppuriouR. Vario in his treatise 
Ql^ccsd^oIles Piccumirc limited the genuine eonve- 
die.s to twenty-one; and these .so-calleil ' A^anwiiaii 
coniedicrt’ arc the same wliich wo now uoksg»», 
only one, the Vtiliilai'ia, being ioat iMantim’ 
play.s were imniensely popular on the .stage, not 
only with the people, hut M’ith_ the eimcateil 
classes, and were acteil, ns Ariiohins tells ns, in 
the time of Dioelelinii, five cenbuvies later. Plautus 
boi-rowed hia plots to a large extent from the New 
Attic Comedy, which dealt with .social life to the 
exclusion of polities; lie doubtless imitated its 
general types of chavnetev, but lie * nxlaptwl ’ very 
freely, and infused into his bovmwed framework a 
now and rolmster life, which was Roman to the 
vary core. His perfect spontaneity, vivocity, and 
vigour of language, and the comic power of his 
dialogues, show that these arc the gcmiino fruit of 
Ids own gouiuH, TUo socnos of his comedies are 
always laid in Athens or in Hom6 Orcolc town. 
Had ho depicted the family life of llonmns o-s .so 
coiTiipb, the maglsbratos would no douhb have 
Intoriored; hut the Greek personages of his plays 
apeak and act in every vcapect like Romans; they 
refer familiarly to places ia Italy, to stvccto, magis- 
tmtes, and customs at Rome. Not oven Shalco- 
spoaro is more carclos.s about iiiconsistoncv of this 
kind. It is probable tlint Plautus wrote with great 
rapidity; some of his fineab comedies are spoilt 
ffivongu the action iiofiig too iiuvn’etf towavifs the 
close. Roman comedy expressed ‘a rohpuiul from 
tlio severer chulos of life p Plautus' audience wore 
in holiday mood, and did not expect to be admon¬ 
ished as to duty or entertained witli sorious relloc- 
tion. His leading cliavacters possess bonndle.s!» 
animal spirits, inllnito resonreo in diUtculty, and hut 
small consciGiico, His iioroines sliow tlrat, asSoUnv 
says, Plautus was more familiar with the ways of 
‘libei'tirifc’ than of Roman Indie.?. His favowrito 
subject is a plot by which a slave, on behalf of his 
young master and the niistvess of the latter, cheats 
a father or some one else. Plautus shows no feel¬ 
ing for nature, though he i.s fond of describing the 
aca ill calm and storm; his lack of any sense of 
natural beauty and of liigli imagination makes a 
deep gulf between liiiu aim Aristophanes. Yet he 
allows distinct creative power, im in the clioracter of 
Euclid the iiiisev in the A iilutarid, who, though 
ontii'cly noascssed by his one idea, is still honoat ami 
independent and not coiitoinptiblo. Fine touches 
are nob wanting. lu the Capiivi the slave Tyn- 
darns, cheerfully willing to sacrifice all for his young 
niastor, sliow.s that Plautus had the nowor to con¬ 
ceive a really noble character. The charm of 
Plautus, lying in his genuine liuinour and powerful, 

C of cliaraotev, goes deep down to the roots of 
-u nature; he dollglits bis readei-s to-day as 
truly as when lie made Roman theatres ring with 
appfnnsc, or when St Jerome solaced fiiinseff in his 
cell by reading thewcll-lovod comedies- His ji^'ous 
sense in nil circiimstanccs of the gladne.s» of life is 
the sign of a afevong and manly nature ; ho make.? 
his reader look involuntarily at the bright side of 
things. Acconlliig to Sellar, the five best plaj's are 
Aiilulciria, Gnptivi, Mciuie/mi, Pseudoliis, Audens. 
Shakespeare has imitated the plot of the il/cncecAMw, 


aiiij’oJy recasting it, in )iis Conedy of Jij-i-ors, 
Molihie’s L’Aoare is borrowed from the Aiilularict. 

EngUsii translation? are by Thornton and ‘'.Vainer 
(17«7-74),aiid H. T. lUley (1880). liitsolil has sliown 
great Acutcncfls in restoring Plantiis’ text, wliiah js very 
corrupt (2d cd. 1871). Tiio completo edition which he 
contemplated was continued by his pupils, Ooetz and 
otliers ^1878 el scq.). See also Sellar, Jtoman -Poets of (he 
iZeputne. 

Playfiiir, John, mathematician and natural 
nliiloaopher.M'osborn at Benvie manse, near Dmnlee, 
Alnrcli 10,1748, and studied at.St Andrew.?. In 1773 
lie micccedccl Ida fatliev as uduintet of Tfiif and 
Rouvic. During Ida Icif-nvc honva lie still pro¬ 
secuted his favourite mabheiimtical and geological 
studies, and coinmuMicatcd to fclio Royal Society of 
London two memoirs, On the Arithmelio of Impos- 
sihlc Quanietiea and Acno}int of the Litkoloffienl 
Surrei/ of Schichallion. In 178.5 he hecanio j'oint- 

I nofessor of Mathematics in Eiiinlnirgh Uiiivci-sity, 
mt o-vclmiiged Ids chair for that of Natural Pliiln- 
sopliy in 1805. He ))cc.amQ a strenuous supporter 
of the ‘Iluttoniaii tlienvy’ in geology, mul, after 
puhJishlno’ in 1802 Jiis ilhiulrntions of the lint- 
tonfou Tutorif of ihe Earth isee Gkolouv, Vol, 
V. p. 148), lie nmde many jonviieys for the sake 
of more extensive olwervntions, particularly in 
1815, when be visited Fiance. Swibzerlnud,' and 
Italy. lie died at Edinburgh, 19tb Jitly 1810, 
Playfair was during tlie later part of his life 
secretary to the Ito;^’al Society of Udinljuvgh. 
I'-roui 1804 he was a contributor to the Edhiburgh 
Jteoicio and to the I'ransactiona of the Eoyal 
Society of Edinhio^h, and wrote many important 
articles for tlie Encyclopmlict Britannicn, His 
separate works are tiie Blments of Qcmctru ( 1795 ) 
and Outlines of Xulnnil Philosophy (1812-10). 

Plays. Sec Dkama, Tueatjik. A relic of the 
censorship of the press survives in Britain in tlie 
licensing of stage plays. By an Act of 184.3 no 
may aefei) for biro IBJ tboy bava boM) 
Muhmitted to the Lord Clmnibovlain, who may 
lefusc to license tliem in wliole or in parts 5 the 
ofRcial who reads them for this purpose being the 
'examiner of stage plays.' A penalty of f60 
attaches to the olunce of acting an nnlfcenscd or 
proliilntcd play; and tiie tlicfttre in wliieh it is 
leprcsonlcd forfolts lU liceiiso. In the United 
States there is no general censor, but local 
niithorities have power to forhid the representa¬ 
tion of plays wlticn they consitlor to lo hin-tful to 
morality.. 

Pica, the an.swcr of the dofciulant to the 

f daiiitiirH doumiid or charge. Pleas wore divided 
orincrly into pleas dilatory (ivliero the party seeks 
to break down the conclusion of tho action witlioub 
entering into the inorils of blie case) and pei'emptors', 
Uoinm’i-ora Cq.v.), in Abatomonfc (q.v,), special In 
her, &c.; now tiie plea is usually Guilty or Not 
Guilty (see GniMiXAi. L.vw). In Scots law, plea 
iiioaiis also a written Btatciiicnb by counsel of tlio 
legal grounds on which the party bnaca his case. 
In English civil jnocetlure this is called Pleading; 
a term applicil iJi ciiniinal law to the acensation 
of the prasccutor or the answer of the accused. 
Pleadings have been much simplified hy tlio 
Jiidicaturo Acts (1873-70). In the United States 
the New York legislature cstnblislicd a unifonn 
praceduro ■ttiiicli has beon adopted byiiioiitof the 
ntatca- 'Pleas of the Crown' i.? an old term for 
cilmmnl cases. In the Houses of Parliament plead¬ 
ing, aft ill the snporior courts of law, must bo con¬ 
ducted at the Bar (q.v.). 

Plelfolaiis, ^jeo Rome, 'XrtinuNB. 

Plebiscite^ the name given, in the political 
jilirascology of modern Franco, to a decree of the 
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Tifttiun obtained liv jm aiipeul to ujiiveraal oiill'ragc. 
TliiiH, Louis Napoleon was (‘Imsen prcsirlont, ftnc\ 
j-ulwe'iuently emperor, liy a pleWscite, and in 1870 
(ibtaiiicil the -*anetlnn of still a tliird 0110(7^ muhftn 
vote?}, 'flio word L Ijovunveil from the Lat-in; 
litib tliQ pieliscUiun of tlm Homans pronorly meant 
only n In"' posaed at the ComiftV* i-c. 

asscmWv of tliQ plebi, nr ' commons,’ as diatih- 
f;insl]e<rfroiii tlio noble.^. Tlic word is often used 
in ilritniii for an attempt to .secure an exprasaiuii 
nf opinion on snino wpocial point of Itieal intei’est Ly 
all tlie inlialiitants of a distvictr-often by means of 
return post-cards. 

PICCtog'IlftfIlit ruder of Bony Pishes (q.v.). 

Pledge- See PAWNlJROKtN'C}. 

Plcljtrtes, Uveek MytUolujry, were, nccordiii}' 
to the JHogt general aceoiud, the seven ilaiightcjs 
of Atlas and Pleione, llie daughter of Oeeann-.:. 
’I’lieir lustory is diHercntly lelatcd by the Greek 
inylliologNts: according to fcome autlioritie.s, they 
coniniitted .^lucide from giief, either at the deatli 
of their ai-iters, tlie Hyndes, or at the fate of their 
Intiier, Atlo-s (<i.v.) | according to others, they were 
coinpaiiions of AvtcuiL {Diana), and, lieing pursued 
lij- Orion (fi.v.), were resc«e<l from him by the gods 
by Iroiiig translated to the skv; all autliorities, 
ho'vevec, agree that after bliclr acatli or translation 
they wore transformed into stars, Tlieir names arc 
Eloctra, Jlaia, Tiiygote, Alcj'one, C'elmno, Steropc 
{the invisible one), and Merope. The group or 
cmistellntion of the Pleiades, called tlie *Scvon 
Stars,’ is placed on the shoulder of Taurns, the 
socoiui sign of tiie Zodiac, and form, with the pole- 
star ami tim twin Cai^Voc and Pollux, the tUwe 
nngnlar points of a figure which is nearly an 
equilateral triangle. But, if luokosl at directly, 
only six stars nvu nsilde to tlio eye, though, if the 
eye is turned sideways, more can be seen ; a gmul 
telescope shows fifty or sixty in the area. Tlic 
phnlngmphic cliart itrndncod l>y M.M. Henry in 
l8SS sliiiw..j 2320 stars, wicli ciebtihc iiitonui.xcd. 

The iiivmcJ Plciml is fiequently apidled to rcnnioiiH 
of poets in se]itcnary yioups; and this u»© of the 
word dates from tlio time of Ptolemy PJilliwlcdjdim, 
at Alexaudila, wUn treated seven Greek nmets with 
special distinction, and denominated thorn liL 
■jAdtul. Hi® e.xample was followed by Charlemagne, 
lint the nniiio PUiadi Is spcclnlly nssociated with a 

f roup of iCtli-contury Freiicli ’wHtors, of wlmm 
liiTi'ianl ((j.v.) and Dn liellay {q.i'.) an; the most 
notiible, who enilcav'onrod with markeil re-snlt to 
refiTTin Ibo Prencli laugnage and literature after 
el.'Lssieal models. Tlie otlier names ure LaKara do 
Baif, ambajssador at the diet of Spires; Jean 
Dorat, a coichrated Hellenist; Aiimdis Jaiiiin; 
Etiojino Joilollo; and Pontu.'? de Thiard, Jii place 
of the two lost, other antliorities give .SciJvole do 
Saint Alavtlio and Mure Antoine Mmet (q.v,); 
and in?stend of Jamin, Belleau, 

PleioccJlC. See Plfockxk 
P lclochVOi.sill4 In some crystals, such a.s 
some specimens of topaz, three distinct colours 
may be observed on looking through tjieiu along 
iliree reclangnlav nxo.*<. In intL'ruiediato diicclion.s 
iiiCcM-timlintc tints may be olrseived ; uiul this pro¬ 
perty is tljiit of pleiocliroism or polycliroisiii. In 
some otliev cases a Minilav range of intennediate 
tints may be ohserved, lying between two extreme 
tints vLsilile along two axes (diehroic cryslate—e.g. 
iolite or sapphire d'eint, and pome specimens of 
mien), 

Plolo.sannis. Sec Plk.siosai;bi7.s, 
Plctstoccue {Gr,, 'nio.st recent’) or Gi«vciai, 
Sv.sTKM, This systcJii conipn'sos the older accu- 
miilation*: Iiolongiiig to the Qimternaiy or Post- 
Toitiavy divLiun. Alnin.«t all tlio mollnscs met 


with in beds of this age are existing species. The 
I system is termed Pleistocene nr Glaciiil neconling 
' as we have refcicnce to the cimracter of its organic 
vemaius or to the pliysicnl conditions iiiuler wliieli 
the greater portion of its deposits wore accuimi- 
latcih Tliese depo-sits me of ^'e 1 •y (U\’or.sc nature 
' and origin, and are subject to CJirllc.ss jjiodiiica- 
tioiia, hut ueverfclicless they show certain well- 
marked phases u’hich are per.sistenb over wide 
areas. Tlnw, throiighoiifc all northern Europe and 
tlie hilly ftud monutaiuous districts of tlic central 
and southern regions of tlio continent they exliihit 
I the same geuerS character and succession. 'J'lie 
' dejmsitsof these regions consist for the most part 
of glacial ond Hiivio-glacinl detritus, u-liicli betolcen 
' ilie former presence of a great icc-sliect in northorn 
ISimvpe, and of o-xteiisivo .snowIicUls and glacier-s 
ill tiic iiioiiiitaui districts farLher south. Ibn* an 
account of those deposil.s and gliiciivthin goiiorally, 
see Glaciat, rumor). In the regions outside of 
the glaciated areas the Pleistocene system is i-cpre- 
sentcil princijially by llus'iatile accunuilalions, cal¬ 
careous tnfiLs, (leat, and deposits in caves, The old 
vivcv.gravcls, *S:c. are well seen in tlic valleys 
of -soiitherii England, France, Belgium, central 
Emope, Spain and Portugal, Italy, Ac,, M’hoio 
they occur at the surface, But wlion tlicv are 
followed into regions in which glacial and iluvio- 
I glacial accumulations are well ilcvolopcA they die- 
' appear imdoriicath these or are clovelniled w/tli 
them. Cavc-deposils are of convse met with even 
in glaciated regions, but in sucli countricB no 
Plo)f.t(»ccnc accumulatlouB overlie the glacial and 
ilnvio-glociiil detritus of the latest cold stage of the 
glacial \ieriod. 

Thus, ill gcneml terms, tlic Plcistoceno depo,sit8 
of iiortlieni Europe and the mountainous regions of 
tiio ccutml and southern parts of the continent are 
of glacial origin, wliilc tne accnninlations outside 
of those area-', avo chiefly iluviatUo, The lattov 
wore for some time believed to bo upon tlic whole 
younger than the fovinev, hut the two sovles arc 
now genorally I'ocogniscd to bo contcinporanoous. 
j Tlie occuriencQ of fossilifevoua beds iJiterofilatod 
I between olieels of morainic matter [bouklev-clay, 
&c.) proves that the so-called glacial peiiod was 
iiitomiptcil more tliau once by opuelis of milder 
cliuiativ coiuUtions, during which t]io inland ico 
I of the north retired from all the low groiuiiVs, while 
the groat glacier« of the Alps, iSrc. sliraiik buck to 
the inner recesses of the inountuius. The ovgunia 
reiuains ohtaincil from fre.'ili-water intoigfacial 
dejHwits have been coi’iclate<l with tho.so wliicli 
occur in the river-nccuinnlatious of tho mm- 
glaeiatfd tracts, and the resiilL in that tlieso 
acciiiiuilatiou.s are now admitted to be for the moat 
part of idtctgfachii age also, In short, tho peat, 
river-depasit's, tufii-s, ami eavc-acciimulafcions avo 
the ecjuivalmits in time of tlio glacial and inLer- 
glacinl deposits. 

/w'/c‘ o/fAe Period. —The plants and animals of 
the VleLlocGno betoken gveivt changes of climate— 
oue series indicating nn extremely cold nr Arctic 
climate, whilu the otlior could oulv have llourislioil 
midp oxtixjiuely clement and nulforni condilinns. 
Wliile a cold climate prevailed, siioh plants ns 
Drum octo^M:tultt, Betulu nuna, Sulhc })oluvis, Ac, 
ilonrislicd ill the plains of Germany, and .similar 
northern and Arotic forms clothed the low grounds 
of SwLt7.eiiantl. In northern I'baiice grow birch, 
alder, larch, sprace, jumper, and yow, while in 
Nortliom Italy the Coinbvnn pine ilourislied in the 
iMflghhouvhuod of Ivrca, and tire Scutch fir on the 
shores of Lake Varese, iJositions in which it is 
neeiUess to say they could not live now. Contem- 
iwmneous with this ilora wu meotwlth land and 
fi'e.‘«li-WAlor shoHs which are equally iiidicntivo of 
eoM anti ungenial conditions, And tho same tale 
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iB tol<l by tl>o boreal aiul AreLio (species of uioIIhsck 
wliicli occur nioi'C or less abinulftnfcjy in tlic shelly 
clays of north Gonnanyj Scniulinavia, and the 
Britinh Islands, and hy the nvesenee of northern 
forms in the Ploistooone marine beds of the Sletli- 
terranoan area. The clinractcr of the land animnla 
is (jnitG in keening -witli tliis evidence. Living 
ill the low groirnda of central and southern Europe 
at this time were reindeer, glutton, musk-sheep, 
Arctic fox, Alpine hare, innrinot, snowy vole, 
inaminoth, woollj’ rliinoceros, &c. The remains 
of tlieae novtlievn and Arctic plants and animals 
are met with hnth in glaciated connirics and in the 
caves and Iliiviatile deposits that occur in reglon.s 
that never weTe covered with giaeior-ice. The 
relics aiul remains of man Iiimself ah'o accompany 
the sainc flora and fauna. In strong contra.st with 
such an assemhiage of plants and animals is that 
of which wo lintl almndanb tmees in iiiterglaciiil 
hed.s and cave- and river-deposits. In northern 
f’rniice grew willows, hai^ols, ash, dwarf ehler, 
svcaiiiore, spindle-trces, perfumed eherrj'-ti-ee, box, 
clematis, common ivy, jiida-s-treo, Gannvy laurel, 
The iireseiico of that laurel, which flowers in 
Avintev, proves tliat the Avintera mufit liaA'c hcen 
A'ory clement, and the other plants are indicative 
of a genial tuiniul cUniato. The wnniners were 
not so hob and dry as tliey noAV am in Evance, and 
the Avinters Avore nob bo cold; and similar comlb 
tions olitalncdin Germany and blio Rfcilitevrnnean 
region—althoiigii tlio floro^ of those diflbront r.onC8 
Avoie distinguisliod fi-om each other hv the presence 
of certain forma and the absence of others. The 
land and frcsli-water shells associated with this 
flora are equally indicative of genial conditions, 
and similar evidence Is suppliod by the inanimalia. 
Thus, we dud o, strange oouuutngling of southern 
and tomperafco forms which is quite in keeping 
Avith the similar aa.sociation in one and the .same 
place of varlou.s plants which no longer live to¬ 
gether in Eiivopo. Amongst the animals were 
hippopotamus, African elephant, hyrena, serval, 
lion, ieojmrd, variou.'i extinct species of elephant 
and rliiiiocoi'os, an extinct dwarf hippopotamus and 
iimchaiiodns. Conteinporancons with these were 
unis, bison, iiorse, stag, roe, saiga, beaver, have, 
rabbit, otter, weasel, wiUl-oat, fox^ wild-boar, 
brown bear, ciizzly bear, oave-bear, Irish deer, &c. 
The relics aiicl vcinains of rahuolithic man llkow’isc 
accompany this Horn and fauna. 

It in ohvious, tliorefoio, that tlio Pleistocene 
period was ilistinguished by groat climatic o.scnia- 
tions. At one time the wliolo of northern and 
iiorth-AVCstovn Europe, doAvn to the 60th iwimllel 
N. lat, Avn.s covered Avitli avOAl mer dc giacc, while 
from the Aljis and all the considevohic mountain- 
ranges of muhlle ftiul southern Europe ^roatglaciers 
descended to the low gi'ouiicL. Emm ice-.sliect mid 
claoiers mighty rivers flowed all the 3 'enr round, 
but ill summer tlic^M'osc in flood and iimiulntcd 
wide bmclH, Avhich in time became ovcrspreiwl Avith 
sand and loam. It Avas under such conditions that 
a boreal mid Arctic vegetation clotlicil the low 
pronnd.s of iinddle IJnritpo, Considorahle tracts 
of that region, dmlug tlie last cold stage of the 
glacial jierlod, appear to have resembled steppes, 
and to have been inhabited by jerlmus (jumping 
hare), spcrinophiles, &c. The same lamia, wliicli 
in some places Avero clotlied Avith jiino-forcsl«, aa’ciX! 
roamed over by great herds of reindeer, monimotlis, 
i^c.—the bones of Avhich 8ometiinc.s occur together 
in such large muuhei's os to lead to the belief 
that the animals may have perished in snow¬ 
storms or ‘blizzards,’ It Avas then, too, that the 
I'oiiideer and its associatas flourished in the Ioav 
giouuds of fsoufchoin France, Avlieio thoj' Avcrc hnntcd 
by Palreolibliic man, With the adi'ont of inter¬ 
glacial times such ungonial conditions of. climate 


patrsed gradually aAi-aj"—tlio icc-aheefc A-niiisliing 
fi-oin the low grounds of iiortli-westerii Em-ojie, 
Avhile tlioiiioiintain-glaciers of central and southern 
regions dwindled to insigiiil'icnnco. Great migra- 
lions of plants and animnls accoiiipauied these 
changing conditions, tlie Arctic-alpine Hoia and 
iiortheni and alpine fannn retrcatiiig northwards 
anil retiiiiig to mnuiitain elevations. At the 
climax pf interglacial time.* an extvemelA' mild 
anti gonial climate, recalling that of the Pliocene, 
jirevailed iii Eiiro|)e. Tlie Canaiy Innrel, the fig- 
ti-ee, the Judas-tree, and many otliers fioiirislicd 
then as far iiortli as Paris, in Avliich region frost 
in winter \A'a.s mrely or never oxiicricnceil. Ele¬ 
phants, iilpi'opotamnsfcs, rbinocevoses, &c., and 
vast lici'da of bovine and ccrviiic animals then 
wandered over all lemperato Europe—the Ilrltish 
area inelnilcd. How often .such changes of climate 
were rcpcateil has not yet heoii ascortained, but 
interglacial beds occur on at least tAVo horizons—as 
in France and the alpine lands of central Europe. 
Hence tliere Avmild appear to have been at least 
three glacial epochs separated by tAi’o intervening 
cnochs of ffeiiml climatic conditions, In uortlicvn 
Enrojic only one well-marked interglacial epoch 
is Kenorally admitteil by pologists. But the 
eviilenco is not conclusive^ it is obvious, indeed, 
that the preservation of interglacial nccumulationa 
must have been exceptional within regions Avhich 
liaA-o been severely glaciated, With the return of 
ioo-slieot ami glaciers, fluvialilo and otlicr clepoHits 
which had been laid doirn (hiring iiiteiglacial times 
would he ploughed uji and commingled Avitli other 
morainic material. It i« only here and thora, 
therefore, that patchoK of such deposits Jiave 
escaped de.Htruetioii. The relics of interglacial 
limos arc most abmulanbly met with in coinitrlca 
wliicli wore beyond the reach of the ice. Tlio 
closing stage of tlie Pleistocene avos a glacial one; 
so that in tliOA'alloys of central and western Enrope 
the ossiferous river-gravels of tlie last inlevglaolal 
period aio more or less bnried under thennvio- 
glacial gravels and loams of the latest glacial 
w)och. Tlie latest Pleistocene deposits in tlie 
Ifritisli ai-ea arc nmrino clays containing Arctic 
and boreal shells, ThcBC deposits go up to 100 
feet or so in Scotland. 

Considcmhlo goograplilcal changes supevveiied 
(luring Pleistocene tln-ics. The proofs are Rccii in 
certain mlacd beaches in the niaritimiJ districts of 
north-westom Europe, in tlic ni'niine clays Avith 
their Arctic and boreal shells, and tlie inaviiio 
sands, &'c. of glacial and intorglacial age, Avhicli 
arc well developed in the Bvlttsh area. Again, the 
dLstrihution of tlie maninmlian fauna of the Plcisto- 
ceno poiiita in like manner to considerable changes 
in the lelative le\-el of land and son. Thus it Avmild 
appear that in intorglaeial tiirics Enropci Avns eon- 
neoted, across the Medibenaiienn, liy one or more 
laud pa.'isa^cs Avltli north Africa; avIiiIo at the same 
timo the British area Avaa contiiiontal. Indeed, 
certain evidence lends to the belief that Llic Euro¬ 
pean lands stretched out into the Atlantic as far 
as what is iiOAv the line of 100 fathoms. ToAvards 
the close of the last interglacial epoch, liow- 
cror, n cotistdcrahlB sitbincigcnce of the Erilish 
area aupervened—for undistiimcd intovglncirvl sliell- 
heds haA'c been met with up to heiglits of 
several Inimlrcd feet. It is iioteAvorthy also that 
the Ioav grounds of north Germany were likewise 
snbinciged jnst before the invasion of lilmt 
region by the last great 9»cr do tjface. The cause 
of such chaiigos of level lias been ninch canvas.scd 
by geologlste. Fronv the fact that evidoiico of 
submergence f>o frequently acconijmuics proofs of 
soA-erc glaciation, it lias been inferrcil that the 
suliaidoiice may have boon due to the presence of 
the ice. It has boon suggested, for example, that 
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tlie of t!u‘ i^roat ice-Mioets wlileli eoveml 

‘-noli vast l edons in onr lieiiiiH(»Iieie «hiiing glaeini 
time* may Imvo di-ijilaoed the earth’s centre of 
yravlty^ ninl thus caused a line nf the KCft in the 
uortlt/ Otlicrs, again, tliiuk it proliahle that 
under the presume of a great ice-shcoL the earth’s 
cnist may have vielded and sunk down inoi-o or 
lesv gta'lnnlly.. Jennie, ngaiu, have thought that 
a thick icc-slicefc wonhl exercise su/liciont nttme- 
tioii upon Uie sea to cause it to me iipuu the land. 
It niii^t he adiiiittcd, however, timt some of the 
0'C‘iilfdiruia nf level wliicli look place in Pleistocene 
Mine* were on much too coiiHiderable n scale to he 
ox|ilnineil hy any of the liynothcses referred to. 
If, for exanijile, the o.niir»i(!eraiile anhmcrgenco 
' ■ttiiich happened ju«t Itefoi'c the advent in the 
I Ijiiiir-li area of ino last uirr tie glaee was duo 
TO the pressure of an ice-«hcct covering some 
region farther north, it is hard to niiileruland how 
great coullueiit glaciers aftenvanls sitccecdcd in 
rovpiiii^ an aroa lying several hundi*e«l feet below 
; thp surface of the sea- Agaiiii if iho erost of the 
tai til were su vea<lily ilefonne*! under the weight 
01 an ice-ttheet, how shall we explain the aIwohcc 
of any traces of contciuporaueona niaiina action 
in those Inw-lying regions of south England ami 
rive ('nutinent wljicU vvere invaded hy the great 
northern ice-alieet? Whatever influence the Ice- 
sheets o£ the glacial period iitay have had upon tlio 
seadevel, it scoins most prohahlo that the greater 
osclllationa wore tho result of considerahlc earth* 
innvonients, ancU as have taken place at many 
difterent stages of the world’B histoiw. 

Pltidoccoi in other Couliiicnli. —In North Amer¬ 
ica deposits of tlie same character and showing 
tile f-aiiio general succcs''ioii os tlioso of Euiopo are I 
enconriteied—the glacial anti interglacial conditions | 
that chametenaed the latter continent having heoa 
equally cliaractensiie of the former. The PlcLsto- 
eeno fauna of North America emhraccil Mastodon, 
ft friio plopfmnt, spneies of home, Idsoii, boivver, 
pcceaiy, boar, I've., and gigantic extinct fonns «f 
slotii, sucli os Megatlici'inm, Mylodon, and Megal- 
onyx. ^ In .South Ainorioa the Panipa deposits 
have yielded a large numlior of remains of the 
grpiit Hlotlis and aviiiadillos (GIypto«loii), besides 
other inamiimls. Tlicvo is ahunefaut evhlencealso 
to show that, snow-ltelils and glaciers had in 
<^tiatemar5- tinias a coiisi(leiftT»Io deveiopmeot in tho 
Cordillciwi, while in Fuegia ice seems to have over- 
llowcil inucli of the low grounds. In South Africa 
former .snow-lield-i and glaciere have left their 
traces in the Kagct and Kvoine rnoimtainci. So, 
again, New Zealand and Australia f^ceiii to have 
had n glacial period. Little is known of tho moun¬ 
tains of central Asia, but old moi'ainc.s and ciTaticu 
fmve frequently heeii (ihserved in tho Cliiiicsc 
ranges, wnilo, is well known, the glaciem of the 
xliinalnyas Imd formeily a very great develojvmentv 

CVf nsj! q/ the Pleistocene Climatic Chanijes,—i>\a\\x 
speculations a.s to the cause of tho climatic changes 
of Pleiftocoiie times have been imlnlged in. ft 
rmisc be ndmitted, liowever, Hint none of those 
cxpiatmtinns is without its dillicultics. Ihit the 
tlieoiy winch he.sl accounts for tJio facts and has 
gamed the widest acceptmice is that advanced hy 
the late Ur (.'roll. According to him, the strongly 
contrasted climates of tlio I’leistocejio peiiwl were 
the iiKlirect result of the increa.sed ecceiitiicity of 
UJC eartl* ft ovljit, combi Tied with the i)t*ccc.<5ioii of 
the emiiiiox. During a peiiod of high ceccntiieity 
timt Iieinispliere which had its winter in aidielioii 
wfmld be huliject to severe cold, and its snows 
wnnhl not disappear dm-ing tho succeevling short 
summer, the temperature of which would be 
iKwevcd by its presence. Thus in time that hemi. 
H'liere would Ito siilijectc^l to severe glacial condi¬ 
tions. In the opposite hemisphere the state of 


things would be very dilTcreiifc, for the winter 
woiihl he short and mild and snow would not 
accnmnlate. Under such widely contrasted con¬ 
ditions between ttic northern and sou tliern hemi¬ 
spheres, the trade-winds, and tlnongh them the 
great equatorial ocean-currenls, would be power- 
fiillv ail'cctcd. The winds blowing from tlio glaei- 
ateu hemisphere wouhl be much stronger than 
those coming from the other, and the equalorial 
oceanic currents would tlnis bo impelled across tho 
equator into that hemisjiliore whose-summer hap¬ 
pened in aphclinii. Tins influx of warm water 
would necessarily increase the temperaturo of that 
liciiiiRplicrc. wliilo the other would have its tem¬ 
perature correspoiidiiigly lowered. Owing to the 
procession of the eqnino.x, however, the covulitions 
of the two hemispheves would tend to l>c VQvevsed 
ev'cry 11,(KM) years or so; so that timing a cycle 
of groat eccentricity each hemisphere would ex- 
peiieiicc nil nltcrnfttion of e.xUemoly cold and very 
genial eliiiintic conditions. The Inst period of liigli 
eccentticity commenced Homo 240,000 years ago 
and lasted for about 100,000 years, Some geol¬ 
ogists have objected that tlie glacial pcriotl cannot 
he carried so far hack in time. TIiuh, from an ex¬ 
amination of tho rate of erosion in the poslglacinl 
Kovgen of some vivers in Novtlv America Cl*aliR of 
Kiagnift, Falls of St Anthony), some observers con- 
cimic that only 7000 or SOOO years have elapsed 
since the clone of the ice age, But in all sncii 
mea-suvcmciits and estimates there aro elements of 
uncertainty which vendor the conclusions based 
upon thorn of little value. 

Aiitif/ttUg of Man in Europe. —All the human 
relic.s met with in Plcistoceuo deposits belong to 
what Is known as the Paleolithic stage. Uithorto 
no indubitable evidence is forthcoming to show 
thftt man was an occu])ftnt of Europe liofoi-o tlie 

f ;lacial peiiod. It is quite possible ho may have 
leen, but we lack evidence sn/ficienfc to prove 
thia He certainly lived, liowever, tlirongliimc the 
glacial and iuierglacial coiidiHons described above. 

It Is remarkable tlml no trace of his ocenpation Ima 
been mot M'ith in beds of later dale than those 
pertaining to the close of the last inteiglncial 
epoch. If wo were to judge from negathe evi¬ 
dence (which it Ih always unsafe to do) we sliould 
infer that he vanishoa from Enrtqm during Clio 
Inst glacial epoch. _ The ohlcHt human rclicB 
jutlicvto discovered in po.Htglacial beds aro Noo- 
litliic. 

Sec Croll’s Ctamte «)id 3'i'mc (18715), Various objec¬ 
tions wbWi have boon nrgotl ngninst this tliooii- Imve 
licoii answered by its author in hia Clmide and Oos- 
>»o)<y/y(1886). See also G. F. Wriglit, The lee Age In 
Aorth America (1880), and tho mtioles in this work on 
GEor,ooY, A^■THRo^>oLOOY, Man, EunoPE, Stonk Aoe. 

I Pleiiipoteiitifiry. See AMUA.s.sAnoK. 

' Plcsiosnurns (Gr. plcsios, ‘near to,' 
a lizanl’), the type or lemling genua of a family 
(Plosio-samidaj) of foKail scft-replile.*, wliiolj nro 

eliaracteiisticof the ilo.«!ozoic. ayatems. Tho f,Uull I 
of Ple.'iiasaurus is amall and depressed, witli a slinrfc 
mandilmlar syiiipl,y.siR. The teeth (sunk in di.s- 
tuiet snckels) are Icing, slender, ami cylindrical, 
and show fine longitudinal ridges on the enamel. 
Iho most striking peculiarity of tJio rerteijrm is 
the great length of the neck portion, which was 
coiiijiosed of from 2i to 41 vortclnxo—the aiitGrior 
oncfi licing generally very aniall. Tlic cervical 
vertehiTC coiisi-st of a centrum, neural arch, and 
two nbs, which are firmly articulated to the centra 
of tho vortebne. the terminal faces of which aro 
more or Jess hieoncnve. In the dorsal vevtohrro 
Hie nbs are articulated to diapophyses from thu 
neuyol arch ; ami in tho tail thoy gi adually descend 
again to the sido,s of .tlie eontrnm. The tail is 
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mncli shorti!!' than hi Ichtliyoaauins (q.v.). In blie 
abiloniiiial vegion the oxtreniibies of each pair of 
vib.4 are eonnecteil beliiw by the development of 
the liteinal sniue. The scamihu are of moderate 
size and widely aepaiatecl. Tlio two ]iairij of Hinbs 
concspoiid closely in structure. The liunierus and 
fonnir are comparatively short and ilistally iimcli 
expamltidj the radius and ulna, tibia aim fibula 
are short and Hat; tho ‘linnd’ and ‘ foot ’ aro loii^, 
the plmlangeals being increased in nuiiiber beyond 
the noniial coinplcmeiit. The liinba were covered 
with inlegiimeiit so as to form simple undivided 
paddles, as in tho tiuble. Plesiosaurus was nn- 
iloubtedly aquatic, and probably haunted the 
shallow seas niul estuaries of Aiusozoic times. Its 
remains liavc been met with frequently in a hue 
.state of m-eacrvatioii, some almost perfect skoletona 
having been obtained from the Lias of England. 
Several genera of Plesiosaniidie liave been delcr- 
mined, One of these, Uimoliosaurus, met with 



Pleaiosaui'iiij dolichodctrus. 

in the Juraesic and Ovetaceous strata of Europe, 
North and South America, and New iScaland, 
attained a length of betwcoii HO mid 46 feet. Plio* 
eaurus was anobiior geiuis, with a shorter neck (the 
vortebrre twelve in iiiimlici') aiul a comparatively 
larger head than ricsio.saurus. In tins genus the 
lower jaw was somotime.s nearly 0 feet long. See 
tho Muniiul uf P(tl(contolo{ju> Nicholson and 
LydekUer 

Plessis-Ics-Toiivs. See Toubs, Louis XI. 

rictiioii, u EOiiOXOft Gemisto-S, R Greek scholar, 
was most probably a native of Byzantium, and 
found einploymeiit in the Peloponnesus under tho 
tyrant Jlunuol and Theodore Palnmlogiis, Ho was 
sent as a deputy to the council held at Florence in 
1439, and here, if he did little for the union of the 
Eastern and Western Clnirclies, he did much to 
spread a taste for Plato, Ho retiinietl to Constnnb- 
inoplo, and died tboro about 1455. See vol. i. 
of F. ychulbze’s Geschichte der Philosophic der 
Rznamance (Jena, 1874). 

Pliith'OVil (Gr,,' fullness ’) (lesignatesageneral 
expes,s of blood in the system. It may arise either 
from too mneb blood being made or from too little 
being expendeil. Tlie persons who become plethoric 
are iiHiially those in tliorongh health, who eat 
heartily and digest readily, but who do not take 
suH'ieiGiit bodily exercise, and do not duly attend 
to Ibe action of the excreting organs. "With them 
the process of blood-maldng is always on the 
increase, and the ve.ssels become more ami more 
filled, as in seen in the red face, distended veins, 
and full jmlse. The heart is excited and over¬ 
worked, and hence palpitation, shovtnesa of breath, 
and probably a sleepy feeling may arise; but 
tlie.se symptoms, instead of acting as a warning. 


too often cause the abandonment of all oxerelHO, by 
which the morbid condition is aggravated. The 
state of plotiiora thus gradually induced mav bo 
extreme without any fuiiclioiis nmteiially failing, 
and yob the .subject is on the verge of some danger¬ 
ous malady, sucli as apoplexy, or structural disease 
of blie heart or great vessels, or of the lungs, 
kidneys, or liver. 

Plcill'isyj or infliinmiation of the iiivcs-tiiig 
membrane of the lung Udewit'), is one of the most 
serious diseases of tlio clic.st. It is verv' often, but 
by no means invariably, assneiated witli inflamiiia- 
tioii oi i\\e snbalauee oi the Imig, commonly known 
ns Pneumonia (q.i’.). Pleniisy witliout piieuiiionia 
is imich more eomnion timn pneumonia without 
pleurisy. Wliait both arc luesent, but pneumonia 
preponderates, tlic correct term for the alTcctioii is 
pfeM/'o-/me»;noMzia,although it is frequently spoken 
of simply OH pnemiioiiia, probably m consequence 
of tlic rcinedic‘.s being applied mainly to it, as the 
more iinpovtant of the two elements 
in the coinjiouiid malady. 

The nleiira being a serous membrane, 
its inlkmmntion is attended by the 
name course of events as have been 
already <lcscrihed in our remarks on 
the two allied ilLseaseb, Fericarclitis 
and PeritunUis. Tlie inilammation is 
of the tulheaive kind, aud is accom¬ 
panied by pain, and by the olT’usion of 
ueniin, of fibrinous e.xuilation, or of 
i>u8 into tho pleural cavity. In tlie 
last case it is called empyema. Tii 
coiiscqneucs of tlie anatomical rela¬ 
tions of tho pluuva—one part of the 
juombrano (the parietal) Uniug the 
lirm walls of the chest, M'liile the 
other part (the visceral) envelops the 
soft and compressible lung, and these 
oj>pose<l snriacM being iroely mov- 
al>le on one luiotlior—it follows that 
very diflerent ell’ects may bo protlucetl by its 
inilammation. For example, tho visceral layer 
may be glued to the parietal layer, so as to pn-event 
all gliding movement between Oieni, and to 
obliterate the pleural cavity (similarly to what 
often happens ni Pericartlilis, q.v.)j or the two 
.surfaces which are naturally in contact may bo 
abnormally separated by an efTusinii of soi'iun 
botwcon thorn; ov, from a oomhination of tbcao 
rosnlts, tliooj>po.-»ites»ir/aoesof tlio pJomrenmy be 
abnormally united at some iioiiiis, and abnormally 
separated at otliem. 

The genera! symptoniB of pleurisy are rigors, 
uaiu ill the aide, fever, ditUculty and vapidity of 
breathing, cough, and an impoBsibility or assum¬ 
ing certain positions j and of tiiosc the most 
marked is the i»ain or atitcfi in the side, the Point 
de c6te of tho French M’litcrs, The pain, often 
very severe, and often limited to ono aiimll sjmt, 
is usually ab tho lower iiavb of tho aH'ceted .side ; 
bub is occasionally felt in other ])nrts—ns in the 
ahoiildora, in the hollow of tlic armpit, bcnentli the 
collar-bone, alone tho bronst-bone, even in the 
loins, simulating iumbago; or, in the abdomen, so 
as to suggest peritonitis or hepatitis. In some 
cases ibis altogotbcr absent, The pain is increased 
by'^ jiercussion, by picssuro between tlio ribs, by a 
deep inspimtion, by cough, &c.; and the patient is 
often ou^rved never to diaw more than a short 
and iniporfccbinspiTTitioii. Cough is nob invariably 
present, altliougb it is an ordinury symptom. It 
w small, suppressed as far as possible by tlie 
patient, ami is ciLlioi' dry or accompanied bv 
the expectoration of alight catarrh. If muoli 
frothy TOwcua ia bvoughb up it is a aign that 
Bronchitis (q.v.) is also present, and the appear¬ 
ance of rust-colourod sputa indicates the co-exist- 
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tnce of i)iieuiiiuiiia. Altlioiigli tlio abuve-iiAiiicd 
i^ymptoins, csjieciaUy vrlicn »i\oat of them occur 
to^o'tlior. alFonl aliiioHt certain evidence of the 
exiHtenec of pleurinv, yet to the phj'siciau tlie 
nlivAcal signs mo still more valuable, especially 
tho'O furnished by niiscultutiou and porenssion. 
'l\\^.ft ktioii-sovnd, cliaiactemtic of i>le»m»y jn the 
cli-y bUage in its uiosb Juarketl form, refteinhles the 
creaking of leaLlier: the patient is often bimself 
coii-scioiia of tliei'ialiiiy sensation produccrl by tbe 
rubbing of the pleura] surfaces j and it may aoiiic- 
tinie-ibo felt by n band laid on the aifcctcd part^ 
If lliiid ellusum be present the frictioii-soinid is 
lost; but (lulhie-ss on percussion replaces the 
normal icsoiiaiice over the area wbieb it occujdes. 

Plcuvirsy fav more cuuuuuuly aviticsfrom 6>Luusure 
to cobl than from any other eaii-se, especially if a 
poisoned contlitioii of the blood, jiredispoaiiig to in- 
/Janrfiuatioji of the aeroiis mem Inane, is present; thus 
it often complicates rlieainatic fever and Jhigbt'H 
dUcaso 5 but it may be occa.sioued by inecinmical 
violence (as by a penetrating wonnd of the thorax, 
by tlio splintered ends of a hrolcen rib, &c.), or by 
tlie ncoidental extension of dbeuAU from adjoccot 
parts, The disease may terminate in resolution 
and coiiipleto locovery! or in adhesion, which often 
only can,sea slight; eniharraasiuent of breathing; or 
it ihay end with such a retraction of one sMeof the 
chc-st os to vender the correi^pouding lung almost 
or totallv useless; or It may cause death cither 
directly by actual sufTocatiou, if the eiruaion is 
very coniotm, and is not removed by tapidng, or 
indivcotly, by exliaustion. It is seldom that simple 
X)lQUrisy proves fatal; but enipyciiia in atinits is 
a very fatal dbieoso, 

In tlie treatment of pleudsy rest in bed, careful 
nursing, and light ^lict arc cnsentlal. In acute 
cases in the early stage cupping, lecclihig, or 
bllsteiing is genorally indicated. When clmsioii 
has taken place, nurgativei, rilurctica, and absorb* 
ents should he given. Eiut when tliiid is present 
ill large amount and is not diminisliing fnini day to 
day, ic is usually desirable to draw it oil by tap- 
plug. If the tiuid bo serous thw usually greatly 
fioatcns recovery. Even when it is purulent 
jeiiipyenm) a.«ipirathm, repeated when neceasarj*, 
IS often successful In tiic case of childron; but 
more generally, especially in adults, free aiiti- 
bepLic opening and drainage of tlie cavity alone 
nfmrd'^ any linpe of cine, 
rienrisy Root. Seo BuxriiHFLY Wkkd. 

PlciU'Odynia is the naniQ Mnnetimes applied 
tn neuvalyia of tlm clu!^^t-^s'all, which may simulate 
closuly the pain of pleurisy. 

Plciiroiiectldic. -Seo Fl.\t-fish. 

PIciU'O-niieiililOiiin. The disease uf this 
name in tiie luiinan iiubjcct is iiiention^l at 
Pli:i.'IIIsv ; the following article deals with the dis¬ 
ease in caLtle }>o called. PJeiiro-jineiumraia Contagi¬ 
osa is (I contagions febrile disease peculiar to horned 
cattle, fiuimosed to liavc originated in central 
Euvope ami thence to have iieen coiivej'ecl to all 
parts of the world. It cminot he certainly (meed 
further hack than 17t)9, ivlien it was known in 
eiXAtoru Franco as iUiina. Not till J802 was it 
seen in Gevinany, 1^24 in liiiNsia. 18-11 in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1843 in the Uniteil Stntas, 
18i)8 in Australia, and 18114 in Now Zealand. 
It is line lo a contagiinn which gains ncce.'^s to the 
system by the lungs, and which, after an incubative 
period of from two or three weeks to a-s many i 
nionths, indiice.s extensive inllninmatory cxmlationH 
in tlio Kubstaiice of the lungs .aiiil surfaces of the 
pleura, finally rcsnlting in consolidation of some i 
portioii'i of the lungs, occlusion of tlio air-tulies I 
plugging of the blood-vessels, und, genorolly! ' 
auliesiuu of the pleural .'un facc?. 


It is now clearly demonstrated that plcuro-pncu- 
monia never ocenia indcpeiulently of infection, tliat 
it is not fostered by overcrowding, exposure, M et, 
damp, dirty liovels: tiiese inlluences may predispo-se 
an aminaf to succumb inoro readily, or, in other 
words, to become a move suitable soil for tlie increase 
of the wieelfic ovganism to svhich undoubtedly tlie 
dnse.Tac is due, as stated hy the writer in 1880. He 
statol tliat the organism M-as a micrococcus. It 
lifls since been discovered that there are tliree Iciiuls 
of micrococci—viz. 1 st, pncinnococcus ffiiiia-cerci, 
whose colonics, when groAvn in artiliclal inedia, 
resemble drops of wax; 2d, 7 ?»c«/j 2 ococcns licheu- 
aides, which grows in n thin white layer; nml 
iiA, jiHeitmofovcns jlueeus, whoso colonies avo elon¬ 
gated or round in shape, and asKiinie a beautifnl 
I orange tint. In athiiticm to these cocci a bacillus 
I is found, called by Arloing the pncuviohcidllvs 
^ liquefitciens, and supposed by tliat observer to ho 
tlie pathogenic organism causing the disease. 

There is much variety in the manifestation of 
the disease. In some instances, especially during 
its (irst outbreak in a district, it riiiis a vapid 
course, destroying life in the course of a few days j 
ill other cases, ami these arc tlie most iiutnciou.s, 
its onset, course, and termination occupy a period 
of from two to eight necks, or oven longer; some 
animals recovering after the shorter periods. M'hilst 
othci-ii become emaciated, (inally succuinbing to 
au exhaustive diavrh(CR, imperfect aevatlou of the 
I blood, liydrothora.x or water in tlic chest, the 
' dcprcs.sing iniluence of degenerated animal mate- 
rials Alisorlieil into tlie blood, and antumia. The 
more prominent syni])toiiJS are sliglit rigors or 
sbivcriiigs, elevation of teiinierntnvc, loss of appe¬ 
tite, secretion of iniHc diminished, an occa.sionnl 
cough is hcavd which is dry and hard in character, 
ruimnation becomes inegnlar, tlio bowols rather 
constipated, and the nrme is scanty and Iiigli- 
colourctl. In cases that do not Login to recover 
at this stage the signs of gOJicral disturbance 
more or less mpidly increase; the cough becomes 
more.pci'si.stent, the respiratory movements In- 
crca.«d in frequency, when tlie animal stands the 
cIIkiw.s are turned out, and M’hilst recumbent tlio 
weight of the body is thrown upon tlio stcrinim 
or brcast-boiie—a posture in wliieli, OM’ing to tlie 
anatomical conformation of this bone, tlio animal 
I can most readily exiiand the clicst. The brcntliiiig 
' Is often but not nhvays accomijanicd by a moan or 
grunt rcacmhling tliG hlcntiag of a goat. 

Experienco lia.s led tlio great junjority of pro¬ 
fessional men to tlio conclusion tliat the disease 
is not iiiilueiictiil by medicinal remedies; it runs a 
coiime. If the dose of tlie ooiitaghiin is siimll, or 
the Aiiiiiinl able to M'lthBlaud a larger oiiu, it tor- 
miiiahio spontaneously in apparent recovery; bub 
an animal which hm* thua apparently rccovovoil 
still contains the germs and pro(ruc(.s of the disease, 
And roiiiuins a source of danger to others for an 
iudufiiiitQ pevhHl, probably dining the roinaintler 
of its existence. If, on the other liand, tho dose of 
the Hpecific cau.se be strong or the animal M’e.ak. 
dentil soon occurs. By llie iiruvisioiis of the 
Pleiiro-pneuniouia Act, 1880, all cattle sullering 
from the disease ns M’ell as tliose in conlaet M'ith 
them liave to be slaughtered, part of the loss hehig 
Loriio by tlie local authority, 

Inoeulution .—Experienceil and successful inocu- 
lators Rj-e nil agreed tliat inoculation M’ith care- 
fully selected lympli—and the iion-auccess of the 
o)vcraUou has heen proved to be due to a careless 
selection of the inoculating fluid, and ignorance on 
the part of the operatoi'—exerts a preservative 
iulluenco and invests the economy of animals sub- 
ject to its iniluence with an imimmity M’liich pro- 
tects them from the Contagion during a period not 
yet determined. Lymph for inoculation should he 
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removed ns soon ns possible after the slaughter of 
an animal nob too severely affected ■with plcuro. 
It slionhl be a very light straw colour, tlie ptuor the 
bettor, and free from all blood and fi-ot!iy mucus. 
It is lenioved from the bordem of the diseaswl por¬ 
tion, collected witli a porcelain sponu I’cndcred 
aseptic, and conveyed into vials containing pieces 
of worsted tlireatl a few inches long, which, ns well 
as tlie bottles, have been {Lsc))tiscd. One of these 
worsted tlircads is inserted, bv means of a needle 
made for the purpose, niulcr tlie skin of the tip of 
the tail of each animal. Inoculation is pract^ed 
to an enormous extent in Australia, many stock- 
owners there now hclioving that but for this it 
woultl bo impossible to rear cattle successfully. 

Plevna, a town of Bulgaria, 10 miles S. of the 
Danube and 85 NC. of Sophia, with 11,474 inhabit¬ 
ants. Here in 1877 Osman Pasha, the Turkish 
general, after defeating the Itnssians in several 
engagements, entrenched himself against their 
reinforced and Buperior luiiiibcr.B early in Be])lQiuber, 
and repulsed bhcir endeavours to take tlie placo by 
storm: but, after malciug an unKuccessful attempt 
to cut Ilia way tiuougli the investing Ilnsj^iaii army, 
he was compelled, provisions and ammunition 
running ahort, to capilulato (lOtli December) with 
42,000 men and 77 guns. See Df/eusc de Plemuy by 
iMuschawer Paslia and Talaab Boy (Paris, 1889). 
Plc.ximctei*. See Ptincu^siox. 

PlcyoL lGN.\z JO.SEPH, ft musical comiKiser, born 
on lab June 1757, ab liuiipertsthal, near Viennn, 
sttullcd under Haydn and m Italy, and in 1783 was 
made Ka^^ollmeistor of Stnisburg Cathedral. In 
1791 he visited Lundoii, and composed thci-e three 
symphonies. At Stiuslnng, during tlic frenzy of the 
French Revolution, lie fell under suspicion of aym- 
nnthy with blio royalists, ami boioly escn|>cd with 
iiis life. Tn 1795 he opened a largo music sli^ in 
Paris, and in 1807 joined thereto a pianoforte 
manufactory. Ho died in Paris, 14tU November 
18.91. His aoinpoHiiioiis, which were in llicir day 
very popular, consist of ciuartots, concertos, and 
sonatas, and are now almost wliotly forgotten. 

Plica PoloillCH is the name given to a 
disease of the soaip, in wliich the hail's become 
matted together by an adhesive and ofiou fetid 
secretion, and wliioli is uspeciatly prevalent in 
Poland, altliough it occasionally occurs in other 
countries. Tlio liair is found, on mioro.scopic invas- 
tigatioii. to be infested with a fungus nf tlicgeuue 
Tricliophy ton. TJie only treatment that is bciicriclnl 
is the removal nf the hair, and strict attention to 
clennline-BS \ but, as it is pnpnlavly believed in 
Poland that this atlbcliou allbrds a ecenrity from 
all other sickness and misfortune, it is often dilH- 
cult to persuade patients to iiave reconrsc to these 
means. 

l*liiii.soll, Samuel, ‘ the sailors’ friend/ was 
horn at Bristol on 10th February 1824. In Ills 
seventeenth year he bucaiiie clerk in a SlicHield 
breivcry, and rose to a position of tiust in the firm. 
In 1854 he -slai'tcd business on his own account, in 
tliQ coal trade, in London. Shortly afterwards ho 
began to interest JiimseJf in the sailoi’B of the 
mercantile iiiiuhiu, and tlie dan'^ers to ivhich they 
were exposed. He accuimilated a moss of facta 
proving that the gravest evils resulted /I'oni the 
wilful omploymont of uiisenworthy ships, fi-oin ovor- 
loadhig them, and uodcr-inanning them, from bad 
stowage, and from over-insurance; unsevnpuIoiiB 
ownora insured rotten or ‘ coHiii ’ ships at a value 
gioatly exceeding their real value, and sent them 
to sea, hoping they would founder, by wliicli meaUB 
they would make bigger profits tliau they could 
make by legitimate earvyhig of merebamlise. Fail¬ 
ing to induce parliament to take leiiislative steps 
to pub an end to tliesc evils, Mr Flimbon liimself 


entered parliament, fur Dciby, in 1868; but it w.ns 
not until lie had puhlislicd Onr Seamen (1873) and 
had iiioile an appeal to tlic general public that he 
succeeded in getting passed the Meichiuit Shiiipiiig 
Act ill 1876, to siipci'scde Leniporavy mensures 
poased (iuriiig three preceding sessions. By 
this net the Board of Tijide was empowered to 
detain, cither for stirvoy or permanently, any vessel 
deemed unsafe, either on accimiit of defective hull, 
iiiacliincry, or equipments, or iminviper loading, or 
overloading; a penalty not exceeding £300 was 
incurred by any uwneir who should ship n cargo of 
grain in bulk exceeding two-tliirds of llic entire 
cargo, gmin in bulk being especially liable to shift 
oil tlic voyage; the amount of timber that might 
he carried as deck cargo was dGiiiicd, and enforced 
by penalties; finally, eveiy owner ivas ordered to 
iiiailc (often enlled the 'I’liiiiBoll Mark') upon 
(lie sides of bis ships, ainid.ship.B, a circular 
disc, 12 inclie-s in diameter, with a horizontal 
line 18 iiiclies imig drawn tlirougli its coiilvc, 
tills line and the ccntie of tlic disc to mark the 
maximum load-line—i.o. the line down to wbicL 
the vessel might he loaded, in euit water. Failure 
to comply with this last regulation e.xposGcI the 
owner to a line not exceeding £100 for each oU'eneo, 
In 1690 tliw act was amended, tlio fixing of the 
load-line being taken out of the owner's discretion 
and made a duty of the Board of Trade. Mr 
PHiiisoIl retired nom parlinmentaiy life in 1880. 
But ho (lid nut slacken his oil'orts to make the 
aailoi-s’calling safer: in 1800 ho pnblislicd a work 
oil ViiUle-ships, exposing tlic cruelties and great 
dangers cenaecteil with the shipping of live cattle 
across the ocean to British ports, yce Jtvpp, Guod 
Men <01(1 True (1800). 

PUniDnil'iOll. or a hirge Tncran- 

taiu-mass (2480 feet) of Wales with three sum¬ 
mits, on (lie boundary between Montcoinery and 
Cardigan, 10 miles \V. of Llanidloes. The name ie 
said to be a corruption of a Celtic word signifying 
l*irc IBvcre, five rivers having their sources on its 
slopes; one is tho Severn, another tlie Wye. 

Pliiilht tlio R([imio member at tho bottom of 
tho ba.<*o of a Cnhmin (q.v.). Also the plain pro- 
jccling band forming a base of a wall. 

PJiliy (CrAius PuNius SECUimu.'i), called tlio 
Elder, to distinguish him from his nephciv, camo 
of aNortli Italian stock iiossessiiig estates at Novum 
Coiiium (Como), where lie woe born 23 .v.u. He 
claimed to be a conipatriot of Catullus, bub the 
Inference is too vague to warrant tlie assunipLuin 
that their coiummi birthplace wns Verona. His 
e(ln(m,tioii was carried on in Rome, under every 
odvantftge of wealth and family connection, till, 
when about twenty-tliiGe years old, he eiitei'eci 
the nriiiy, serving on tlie stall' of L. Pomponiiis 
Seciiiidua. then conducting a campaign in Gerinnny. 
He became colonel of his regiment (a cavalry one), 
Olid while attentive enough to Jiis military duties 
to make a special study of tlie tlirowing of missiles 
from hoi'seback, on which lio wrote a treatise (De 
Jacvialiauc Eqnestri), ami to compile a history 
(afienvnrdsBuolisliedin twenty books)of theCrcr- 
iimiiio wars, he giatificd Ins thirst forniiBcellaneons 
knowledge by a series of scientilictouns, investigat¬ 
ing the region between tho Ems, the Elbe, and the 
^Veser, and the sources of the Danube. Xtetnvnliig 
to llome in 52 with Poinponius, he studied for the 
bar, at whicli he practised jiiftblong enough-to satisfy 
liiniBclf that hia aptitudes wore not of tlm forensic 
order. Accordingly lio withdrew to his native 
Como, and there, diiruig tlic greater part of Nero’s 
reign, devoted himself to reading and authorehip 
encycluiKcdic in their range. Apparently for the 
guidanco of his nephew ho wrote in three books liis 
Studiosns, a treatise defining the onl ture necessary 
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for the omtoi- before ciiteiiiiy on liis cai-cer, ami 
also for his nejilifw the yrniiiinatical work, Dubtim 
.Smno, in eight hook^. About tlic close of Ncros 
life he was amioiiiteil inocuvator (eofleetor of tl«p 
iinrierial tevonnes) m where iu 7i lie heard of 

Jii.4 brothcr-iii-law’a dontli, by which iie heeamo 
giianlian of his fister’a son, Pliny the Yonnger, 
wlnnn, on his retiini to Uonie two renra after, lie 
aflonted. Veftpasiati, by tliU time emperor, whom 
lie iiatl knnwii in the Geinian eftiiijiaign, was 
henceforth his most intimate iiiend, hnt court 
fai'otii- iliil not wean him from study, anti 8t> we 
liml him bringing down to liis own time, in tliirty- 
<me hooks, the hiatovy of Rome, hy AnfiilhiH 
ilasaiis. A model htudeub, amid metropolitan 
distiactiou, he began work hy CMidlcdiglit, in 
autuiiiii before tlie tlay was spent, and in winter 
hy 1 or 2 A.51. Ere dawn lie would wait on the 
emperor and di.sclmigc the imperial coinnussions 
impuacd on him, after wliicli he returned lioiiie 
once more to his books. A alight repast interven¬ 
ing, he vcsiiiued work, in summer lying in tlie sun- 
sliine wiiile he took notes or extracts from what 
was read t(i him. True to bin maxim that no book 
was so bad hut some information miglit Imj got from 
it, lie seized evoiy oppru tuiilfcy of jotting down all 
that interasted luin oilUev aa reader or auditor. A 
cold batli, followed by a .sleiuler ntoal and a hiief 
siesta, preceded the next spell of work, at which ho 
continued till cemi, the llumnn dinner, at 3 p.m. 
Even then he listened to the reading of some hook, 
on which he comnionted. >Snch was his life when 
nt court} hut at Ids country seat his studies were 
unintcrriipccd—an attendant reading to him even 
in tlio hatli, nr wilting to Ids dictation while ho 
was under tiic huaseur or aiiointcr (aliplas). Oii 
his jouriioys hy land or water Ids secretary witli 
book and ‘tablets nyus always at band, liy this 
Hfeloiig applicutlou he amassed materials enough 
tofilltlio 160 volume.H of manuscript written %'cry 
Brnnll on both sidas wliicli, after u.sing them for his 
Ilisioi'ia yaiui'uh'a {jmhli.'iiicd 77), be be^jueiithed 
to liis iiepliow, His life, uneventful and studious, 
was quite dramatic in its ending, fn 70 he was 
in coinmniid of the liniiiari licet stationed oil' 
MUemmi when the great eruption of Vesuvius 
was at its lieiglit. Eager to witness the nheno- 
meiion us closet^' as pussihlo, he iaadcil at Stnhite 
CnslefffKiinre), Imt bad not gone far when bis 
raiiie, corpulent anti nstliniatic os his neiihcw tells 
ns, succumbed to the stilling ranuurs rolling down 
the hiU. 

Hif, y/afor/ft KutuniUs alono of his many writ¬ 
ings .‘'Ui'vivos. Under that title the niicicnts 
classified evciytliing of iiatiirol or non-arbillcial 
origin—not only botany, zoology, and iiiinernlogj', 
but geography, meteoiology, and nstvoiiomy. 
Pliny, however, extends oven this clastic delini- 
tioii, and axlds to his work hy digressions on 
human inventions anti institutions, devoting two 
books to n very valuahlc, if tiiisplnccd, liisfcorj' 
of line art. He dedicate.s tlie whmc to Titns, iii 
a turgid, ill-coiiiposeil epistle, the low literary 
level of which is iiiaiutiiiiiud tiiioiigliont. Nor 
is his innvtistie, sometimes obsciiie, style re¬ 
deemed hvnincli sciciitilie fncuUy in liiiiidliiig his 
tljeiiie. He did not pretend to original research, 
but the jihilosojiliical rnetliod witieh soiiictiincs 
disliiignislics tlie mere compiler is equally foreign 
to Ills pages. His observations, made at second- 
htuid, are presented with no discviininaiion between 
the true and the manifestly false, Ijetween the piob- 
able and the simply iimrvellons, He eon even ho 
eemvioted of liaviiig misundeistood the authorities 
oil whom he relies. Ihit with every deduction made 
fi’oiu it as to matter and form, his compilation in a 
praiseworthy moiinmenb of reading at once exten- 
.sive and min ute, and supplies us with inforinatiou 


on an iiiiinciieo variety of siihjects ns to wliicli, but 
for Mill, wo should have renmiiied in the dark, 

The most coiivcntenfc text for tlic stiitloiit ia that of 
Jau and Mayhoff (6 vols. Lcip. 1867-70), which oiiihodies 
the 1 >cst results or the recensions by Sillig and Hotlcf&on. 
The Chralomathiu /'hnicnifi(Berlin, 1857) of the great 
BTohoioIogist Urliohs is particularly valuable for its coin- 
uicnts on hue art; ^ybi]u of translations tlio soundest and 
most readable is tliatof Littrd, in French, published along 
with the original Latin (Paris, 18118 - 60 ). 

PHliy (GaIUS PmNIUS CAtClLlUS SltCUSDUS), 
the Younger, wft« horn at Novum Conmm, 62 a.d. 
His education, after Ids lentil year, when Ids 
father die<l, was coiidiicteil under the eye of his 
niotlier, Pliiiia, of his tutor Virgiidns Itiifiis, of 
whose wovtli, iateUcctual and luoval, be lias left a 
beautiful memorial, and of Ids uncle who adopted 
him. Ilecnrlydisplayed Idgli literarynptitnde,wrote 
a Gicek trageily in lii.s fonrtoentli year, and iimclc 
such progress under Qiiintilinii limt, Hko his friend 
Tacitim, lie heenme iioteil as one of the most ncconi- 
pli.shed nicn of his time. HLs proliciency ns an 
orator enabled him, when not move tlian enghteen, 
to plead in the Eoruin, and brought him mnch 
practice, not only at tlic Centumviral bar, cldefly 
in will-cases, hut also hefore the senate. Official 
appointments came to him in quick succession, 
luien, still young, he sowed as military tribune in 
Syria, where he frequented the scliools of tlic Stoic 
Eupiirate.s, and of ArteniidoruK; at twenty-live, 
the earliest possible age, lie was qiueitor Cmaria, 
then pirctor, and aftenvards consul in 100 A.D., in 
which year he wiote Jns laljoured panegyric of 
the Eiupeior Tnijan. In 103 lie becnnio pro- 
)H{etor of the Provincia Ponticn, bub ^’acatc(l llie 
jioBt in two yenid, and, among otbor ofllcGS, held 
that of ciuntov of the Tiber, clilelly for the proven- 
tiun of Hoods. He uiavvieQ twice 5 bis second wife, 
Calpiiriiia, granddanghter of Calpnrnlus Eabalus, 
is fiMidly vctoiTcd to in one of Ids most clinnning 
letters for tlio ninny gifts and accomplishments with 
which she sweetened liis ratliGi’ invalid life. He 
dicil without is.-mc, hut in wlmt year is unknown. 

It la to Ilia Icltora that Pliny ONves Ids assured place 
in literature as one of the musters of the epistolary 
style. An avov’cd imitator of Cicero, he has 
caught nmcli of the eliariu of his model, while his 
Latiiiity is liavdly, if at all, inferior in purity and 
COSO. His meaning, tliongli never obscure, is 
"cnerally fuller Uinn liis e.xpreBsiun, and, reading 
between tlio linos, we dlHceni the features of a 
truly lovable iiiaii, quite aware of Ids strong ns of 
Ids weak points, much given to hospitality, and 
always pleased to help a less favoured hioLlior, 
Bucli o-s Suetonius or Jiartial. IVc derive from him 
not a few of our diatincte.st impressions of tho 
jmblic nml private life of the upper class in tlio 
hst century ; above all, itis from ms coire.spoiidenco 
with Tmjaii that wo get our clearest knowledge of 
bow even the nmat enlightened of the llonmns 
regarded tho then ohscnre sect of the Clirisliaii.';. 
It appeara tliat a person acknowledging IdiiiBelf a 
Cliriaiian was liable to puiiiHiiment, even to deatli, 
When under examination, however, no Christian 
would admit anything fiutlior than Ids pmclice 
of meeting with Ids eo-rdigionists on an iippointcd 
day before it was light; singing a liynui to Christ 
ns God (or ‘ as to a God ’—quusi dco ); niul taking 
an oath which bound him to no ciimu, but never 
to coimnit theft, robbery, adnlteiy, an<l ninlfens- 
aucc, anil never to deny a depo.sit. Even when 
put to the torture, two female slaves, said to bo 
deaconesses, confessed notldng more to Pliny, who 
thereupon consulted the emperor ns to how ho 
might stop tlie spread of wliat he could only call 
‘ a depraved and oxtravngatib supevstition.’ Tmjan 
declined to lay down a general rule for dealing witii 
the Ciiri&tiaus; he recommended tliat they slionld 
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nob be sought out on siiS])iciQii, hut that, if accused 
and convicted of lioldiiig tliab faith, titoy slioulrt be 
imnishcd. Accusations imsii)3poi'fced by an accuser 
wore not to bo recoived, wliile suspected cases were 
to liave an opportunity of clearing ti»e>u8elves by 
offering pinyera to tho Ibiinan gotls {dits nostris). 

Koil's text of tho Epiulka and Put^^ricua (Lcip. 
1653) is the host, wliilo a uaoful Rcicetion with & good 
coiiiinoiitary line boon pubUsliod by Church and Brodribb 
(1871). Jlohnotli’a traiiBlakion (17-Ifi)i3 free and oniin* 
ciitly roadaldc j Onory's, of tho ilptsllea (1761), is still 
esteemed. 

Pliocene System. Strata belonging to this 
ayalem are veshict(M.l in Uritain U» a liuuteu aten. iu 
Essex, Sulfolk, and Norfolk; bub a few isolated 
patches occur also in Cornwall and Kent. They 
consist of irregular lonticiilar beds of sonde and 
shelly grovels, &c,, u'liich no\’er occur alto^thor in 
one place. The whole sevio.s pnjbably does not 
exceed 120 feet in thickness, and coniprisca the 
following groups arranged in descending order: 

Croieh Forest-skd ; freib-n-ntcr or cituBriiie silts, clays, and 
Banils, wltli layri's of pi'at; 10 to 70 feot thick. The fossils 
arc land and fiesb-wutcr iiiolluse.3, many laiiibjklatits, and 
mimorous luaminnliaii mnnIiiB. 

OiiiLLEfiFonD Deds : sands and clays; 0 to 10 fvek thick; con¬ 
tain niarlnu shells, some Lwo-tmrds of which arc existing 
Arctic Njieoicn. 

Nonwicii Onac : fluvluonarluo Ri'ovcl, sand, nml loam; 5 to 10 
fcot thick. Fossils, chlcdy marlno ntoliuKCs; several laud 
and frosli-wator sliolls; and iiuiiiorous inaminalinn ronmius— 
hcncQ the iiaino ot 'inainmalirarons crag' sometimes applied 
to this gvmiii. Of the shells 08 i>ci' aent. arc living spccica— 
11 ‘0 par eonc- being uortlicm forms. 

Rrd Grao ; red fcrnidnous shelly sand, 25 fuct tlilok, but local 
and Inconstant. Alioul 00 per cent, of the numerous shells 
occurring In this (Irtwislt nrcexiatliig species—107 pec cent, 
being northern forms. 

Lekiuu Beds : aan<K Ac., occupying ‘ pipes* or liollcws In tho 
chalk of tho North Downs, some OOo feet obovo tUo sea. 

Hi Enrii Bi:ds : cloys and gravels, near St ISi-tli, Cornwall; 

many shells, about per cent, being of oxtlncl species. 

^yniTE on 0ORALI.INK Crao! Shelly sanda and clays; fossils 
nbnnclaiitl 81 per cent, of Ilia shells arc living species, and of 
those 0 per cent, are northern foimu. Poly/xn (itopularly 
called eoral3)aro numerous, hoiicc thouiinc somoliMicsappIlcd 
to this grcii 2 >. 

Oil tlie CoutiiiQut Pliocouo inaritio depraits aro 
niel Avibli in various countries, usually in marU-iine 
regions, as at Aiitsvorp and iu tho west of Franco in 
blio Cobntiii, Klorhihan, and Aquitaine, lint it is 
ill the Mediterranean basin that this system atUtins 
its greatest devolopniont. Thus, at vnrious points 
along blie foot of the Alps in North Italy Pliocene 
buds appear, ami they likewise occur along both 
sidc.s of tho Apoiiniiics, forming tho sub-Apenninc 
fonnntiuii; wliilu in Sicily they ntlain n tliickiicss 
of 2000 feet. Ill middle Europe tiic moBt impnrtaat 
Pliocene strata are the frcMi-watcr beds of the 
iMaycnce basin, and tho fresh and brackisli wator 
beds of tlie Tertiaiy bnain of Viejina. Tbo polcaro- 
ous tufas of France and Italy belonging to tliis 
system are notable for their plnnt-remauis. 

Life of the Penod, —The flora of Pliocene tiin&s 
indicates a more teinperatc climate than that of 
the preceding Miocene. Many Miocouo forms still 
lived in Europe, but thu jialnis and other character' 
Lstic Miocene plants had disappeared. Ivy, ]>lat- 
auus, liqiiidnimiar, I'nvious maples, many walnut 
trees, elms, liornbcains, iiiaguoiia, tnlip-tree, Can¬ 
ary laurel, oleando]-, vine, glyptostrobra, sassafras, 
and others ranged from Ihiscany to the heart of 
France—such plants as heech, poplar, lime, oak, 
sassafras, maples, hainbooa, vines, &c. growing 
amongst tho niouutains of Cantal. The general 
clinractev of the flora recalls tho floras of distant 
regions—North Aineiioii, tlie Canary Islands, 
eastern Asia, and Japan. The abundant ever¬ 
green plants of tlio period sccni to have growu 
chiefly on tiro loiv grounds j at higher elevations 
pines and deciduous trees were the prevnilbig forms. 
The flora of the Norwich Crag allows tliat, towards 
the oloso of tlie period tho Bribiali area was dollied 
380 _ 




with a vegetation somewhat similar to that of tlio 
present. Tiie inolluscan fauna includes an increas¬ 
ing number of living species. In the lower groujis 
of the syateiii tlie general facies of tho shells is 
southern, but iu the upper groups the Bontliern 
typoa decrease in impoitanco and me graclxmlly 
replaced by temperate oiirl noithcm forms. 
Aiiioitgat land animals wc find several siuvivora 
from earlier times, sneh as Diiiotbeniiin and Mas¬ 
todon, with which co-cxisted many othei’ pachy¬ 
derms—elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopolamnses, 
and tapirs. Herbivorous quadrupeds also abounded 
—horses, girafl’cB, and various cervino and bovine 
forms. Caraivoi'Cft (pantUeve, bears, wolves, &c.) 
wei-o well icprcaentcd, and apes aiul monkeys also 
foniicd a marked portion of the fauna. The Plio¬ 
cene Ijeds of Pikermi in Attica, and of India 
(Siwnlik group), have yiokled a large number of 
c-vtiuct and living tyjies. At Pikermi occur the 
remains of many ruminants, amongst whidi arc 
apecics of mrafie, Helladofclierinni, and various 
cervino and bovine forms, together with Mastodon, 
rhinoceros, Dinotheriuun hyama, and otliors, The 
Slwalik beds contain Hyn?imrctoa, Machaiiodiis, 
nml other Miocene forms, and Sivatlieiium and 
Hrnmathcrium, gigantic four-homed animals allied 
to antolopes. Mith tiiofto nyo /issociatcd many 
living genera, such as Fclis, Hyomn, Canis, Bos, 
Bison, Copra, Ovis, i&c. It nioy be noted that 
from tlic Pliocoue of tho Upper Missouri region 
of North Amoiica reiuninB or an abundant iimni- 
malian fauna liavo also boon obtained—a fauna 
which had a strikingly oriental asiiecl;. 

lu Pliocene times tlie Meditevraneau covered 
many tracts which are now dry laud. The valley 
of the Po then formed a great arm of the sea wliicli 
imnotratod into the mountain-valloyd of tlie Alpsi 
wliilo Itoly and Sicily were largely submerged. 
ConsidomhJe tracts io tlie maritime districts of 
southern and western Fi ance weio lilcowJse under 
water. The sea also over/iowed some part of ti»e 
south of Ungiaiid (Cornwall and ICout) and eu- 
oroacherl upon the lo^v groniuls of Bclgiutn and 
East Anglia, Tlie long anns of the soa, which in 
tho bliocone period haa stretclied from the Medi¬ 
terranean through France into Switzerland and 
tho valley of the Khine, had vanished, wliilc fresli- 
w'ator and saline lakes occupied pai-t of the area in 
Austro-Hungaiy which had ucen more or less open 
.sea iu Miocene times. Much of south-eastern 
Europe, however, cuubiiuiod suhniorged—the sea 
oxteoding tlirough tho Arale-Caspian depression 
into Asia. One of the most notable events of tho 
Pliocene was the birth of Etna, Vesuvius, and tlie 
now oxliiiet volcanoes uf Central Italy. Iu early 
Pliocene times tlie climate was xiiild and geninh 
bat tho conditions bouame leas so during the clos¬ 
ing stages of the poriod. This change is ovklenced 
particularly by tlie increasing nuniher of.iiortliem 
molluscs and tho occurrence of ice-iloated erratics 
ill the English Pliucono. 

Pllosaiiriis. See Plesiosaurus, 

Mock iGer. Plozk), a town of Russian Poland, 
on the rigitt bank of the Vistula, 60 niilos NW. of 
"Warsaw. Its pnnoipul building is the cathedral, 
built in the 11th century. One of the oldest towns 
in Poland, Ploclf wa'a the capital of ancient 
Maaovia, niul was severely ravaged by the heutlien 
Prussians, the Lithuaiiinna, and the bvvedes. Pop, 
(188G) 20,660, including inniry Jews. 

Mojc.skti» or PLOB.SOI, a town of Ronrnania, 
37 niilos by rail N. of Bucharest, with petroleum- 
I'criiicriea and a large trade in wool. Fop. 33,001. 

Ploiiibibrcs^ a spa iu the French department 
of Vosges, 14 miles S, of Epinal, sprang into 
fashion through tho favour of Napoleon HI., 
though the virtues of its waters wero known ever 
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j-iiioe tfic times of the Rotnaiia. There are iioart^F 
thirty sitrings, ranging in (cirmcratwre Aom OG 
to 150® F. I tlioir wateifi are lieliifiil against fikui 
ili!iease.H; gout, iheij»»ai.“in, dyfij>ei>sia, /eujale 
complaintM, itc. A liarulsnmo cofiino was openert 
in 1876, anil there are pictureaijue walks ami a 
nark in the valley in wJiich the village stands. 
P())i. 1D71, 

Ploti'nilS, the moat original and irepovtant 
pliilu.-ioiihev of the Jfeoplntonic sehool, was horn 
at Lycoi'ojia in Kgypt in 205 A.D., and studied 
philoaoipliy under Aiiinioniiia Saccos. In 242 he 
Joined uovdiauus’expedition to Persia,, in owlet to 
study tlie philosophy of Ttidia and Persia; hut 
the emperor heitig uuti'dQied fii Jfcsopotaiiiia, he 
letunied ImiTiedly to AiUiocli, whence, in 244, he 
M-ent to Home, ftia leetuves here were attended 
not Only by crowds? of eager youths, hut iiieii and 
women' oi tha liigha^fc ch'tlps flockeil to heoi' 
liiin. Nob only Noopythagorean and Neoplatonic 
wisdom, hub asceticism and bhe charm of a jmvely 
contemplalivo life woio the tiieiocs o» which he, 
in ever new variations, and with an ©.slraovdinary 
dcptli anti hrillianey, Jicid forth ; and such was the 
impression his cariicslnoas made upon Ida hearers 
that Hoiite of them really gave tip tfieir fortune to 
tlic poor, set their slaves pec, and devoted thoin- 
selvas to a lifo of study and ancetio piety. It i.s- 
hardly BurprMiig to Ond tliat liU contcinporancB 
ewtided wvblt Uw rare vuwaa the gift of working 
iiiiraelos. Sixty years old, ho thought of realising 
riabo’a ‘Rcpuhlie,’ hy founding an arisU^ratical 
and commuiiUtic commoiuvealth; and the ]Sin|>eror 
GalUcaus was ready to uraut a site in Campania 
for hia 'Piatonopoiis; ‘ Inil ho died noni- Minturnoi in 
270. Although ho hegan to write very late in life, 
lic yet left fifty.four books <if vciy (lidbreiit size and 
contents to the editorial care of his nnpil Pondiyry, 
who flirangccl them in six m inoipac diiisions, each 
subdivided again into nine hooks or Knneath. 

Plotluiia' systeiu was baj'cd chle/ly on Plato’s, 
combined witli Ncopythagoreaiiimii and the oricutal 
theory of Emauation—i.e. tire constant traiisiuissioD 
of powojs from the Absolute to the Creation, 
through several agencies, the iivat of svhieh is ‘ Pure 
rntcihgence/ wlionco tlows ciio ‘ Bonl of the IVoiid,’ 
wiienco, again, the tioviis oi *mtn’ awA ‘aniwaVs,’ 
and dnalJy ‘JiiaCtcr’ itself, iireu thus kelonu to 
tu’o w'orlcis, that of the seiisca nud that of Pure 
IntelJigence. It dejmnd.s upon otnsclves, however, 
to winch of the two u'oilds u’e direct our thougiits 
most and belong to Jjujilly. The ordiaary virtue-s, 
as jnstico, modfimtion, valour, and the like, are 
only the beginning and very firet preparation for 
pur elevation Into the sphitiml realm; piirirication 
is a further step, to which we attain partly through 
iiinthoiiiatic.9 and dialectic; and the abaiidoiniiciit 
of all eavliily intevests for those of inlcllcctual 
meditatioji is the ne.iieiit npjiroach to the goal. 
The higiier oMr soul rise^ in tiiw %phcvc of intefleeb, 
tlie deeper it sink.-,' into die ocean of the good and 
the pure, until at last its union with GwV is com¬ 
plete, and it is no longer ihoiight bwt vision and 
the ecstasy widch peivailes it. These are a few 
snatcliuH of Plotinus’ jiliilosoplucal rlmpsoflies, to 
which may bo added liis iiiystcvioiis iielicf in a 
kind of meteinp.-iycho.sis, hy which sonls not suffi- 
cieiitiy piirifioii during life retuiu after death, and 
inliahit, according to their hent, men, aiiimalB, 
(ind even plants. He fui thor hold rauncwliat fan¬ 
tastic views as to gods ami ilemons, and professed 
faith in astrwlogy and magic. His was the fast 
attempt by the ancient Nvetld to solve the great 
problems not by mtiooinati^jn, hut thron^i mtio- 
Kpective mysUd?ni; tind liis mode of thonght had 
very unuiistakal)]e inllnence on emJy Ciiristian 
iibuosophy, modern liieosophy, and various German 
idealiatic siVKto)n». 


Bob ilEOPI..\tONiau and wovka there cited, nud wurka 
an Nulinas hy Kirchiier (185-i}, Bmmutg {1SC41, umi 
lGeist(18^). 

ijiiiet he dLlinguishcd on tlic one Jiniid 
from AspnasiOfttlons (q.v,! ami cm the athev from 
Uehollionts Iq.w). They involve the eleuioiiU of 
secrecy and conspiracy, hut imve ntit always 
political flsaassiiifttiou for their object, nor do those 
\vlio carry them through, or attempt to do so, put 
anus iu the hands of a groat iinniljor of men. Tlie 
subjoined list only professes to give a selection of 
the more noteworthy pints of liistory, iiiteiuleil to 
flWpn/oriicnfc fciie lists gireii under ASSAS.SfN’ATWA' 
aiul KitUKLUOK. Details of most of tlioiu will ho 
found iindorscpamto nrticlcs. 


Calilluo’a Cc<in<l>lnicy, 08 ii.c. 
(mlr(ii|.Ticiiolo In Venice, 1310. 
?nuct j s V\ot In Vt^Wtv, 

1366. 

I'lol; of FlpiChl against Aniiica 
Dorln nt (Seiinn, 1617. 

I<ai<l of Ittttlivcii 1 m i^otlniKl, 
25$^ 

liakiiigioii'a Plwt against hilui- 

u-Ui, itsa 

of Prince Denicirfus in 
Riu«ln. 1691. 

(loivrlc Coiisi'lmcy in Gotland, 

icoo. 

(lUiipowder Riot iu Engioid, 
16u5. 

Titns Ostes' vrct<n<l«d Po|>i«U 
i’lot. 1078. 

Mcal-tiib blot, 1070. 


irye-iioiiEc lUot Rgniubt CUatlcss 
JI., 16S3, 

XssnasSn&Ucin t'lct to hlVV 
Willlaiu III. ofISii;'Inn(I,lG00. 
I'Jtft of against-PctCr 

III, of Rtissln, 17b2, 

Colonel Dennanl'a Plot ngnliiat 
George III., 1802, 

Plot of Ciidotidal anil I'lclicgi'u 

ngbluat Kapnleau, 1S02. 
.Mulct's Plotngaliist Kniiolcou, 
1S12. 

C'ftto Street CouBjilrncy, 1820. 
Orsinl'B nlloinptmioii Niipolcori 
ni., 1868. 

NinnemuB JJUdJIst plots hi 
niissin, 1681-31. 

AlHliicttoii of Alexander of 
llulgAi'la, 1$$0. 


PlOllgll* The first in ordoi’ unil iuiportniuio 
of agricultural opemtione is the breaking up of 
the soil, and the implement employea most 
Icvgciy Ii»v this vnvwoac is iho jiloug/i. The general 
form of tho idmigli is known to every one, and 
to the uiioheervant eyo it appears to be iv vorv 
fiiuijdo mill even primitive tool; ncvorthelcss, miicli 
nieclianical akill ond higcnnity have been oxpoiidcd 
ill perfectly adapting it to its work. It is acorn* 
hinutiou oi instrument-s (jig. 1) fastoiicd to a hcani, 



CiItL; the coulter, K, la nii iron kiiifc-hlnOoi fur 
cutting the fiod verticallj'; t/io sAnre, CT’D, w/iicji 
is merely a socket llttcd ou and nob fastened to the 
body of the plough, has «, sharp point, C, and a 
projecting horizontal edge, CO, on its riglit-haud 
hide, itw part of liio work being to sopavato tho 
uiicler mirmce of the sod from the subsoil; by means 
of the mould-hoio'd, H, tlio slice, now wlioJly 
scx>arated from the iirin ground, is raised up and 
turnctl over hy the forward motion of tho phmgli; 



and the stilts, or haiidlca, one of which, BL, is a 
continuation of tlie beam, tlie other, M, being 
fastened partly to tjie former by rods, and partly 
to the lower portion of the frainervoiic I fig. 2, w’hich 
n]w» sJipwa the fjoint of the plough with the share 
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removed), are for tlic purpose of guuliii^ the im- 
plejnent. The front part of the uea»n is foriued 
with an uinvnvd curve; at its extremity is placed 
tlic bridle, N, to which the lior^cs are attaclicd l)y 
means of swiiiu-trecs and cliains or traces, and the 
object of which is to enable the workman to elevate 
or dejness tlie line of draught, or move it to tlie 
right hand or the left, ns may be found necessniy. 
Tlie left sides of the coulter, share, anti framework 
ADEB should evidently bo in the same vertical 
plane. The form of the mould-board is of the 
ntinost iiiiportaiico, and lias citie/ly Attracted the 
attention of agricultmal machinists since the time 
when immovementa on tlie plough ivere first pro¬ 
jected. Its ofTicc being to raise and turn the sod, 
It is necessary that the surface should slope up¬ 
wards and outwards from the front, so os to apply 
a iirassurc in both directions, and, accoi'dingly, tlie 
surface is so shaped tliat from the point of the 
share, where it is liorizontal, it grailnally curves 
upwards, till, at the extremity, P, it inclineH over 
away from the body of tlie plough. The gradual 
change procluced on the poaitiou of the fnnw-slice 
is seen in lig. 3, where ABCD on tho Icft-liand side 



rc])rcsQnts tho slice niitouched hy tlie plough, AD 
being tlic line of section by tlie coulter, DC by 
tJie slmre, DC' the open side from which tho 
previous fun'Ow(E) to the right hand side has been 
^opnrated, and tho four succossivo roctanglea, 
ABCD to the viglit, illustiato the swcccssivo 
changes of position of tlio furrow as the mould- 
lioarcl Is pufllied forward under and on its left side, 
till It is filially left, ns reiu'csontcd in ABCD, on 
the right lianil; E, F, G are fiiriwa which have 
jnoi'iously been laid in their proper position. TJio 
modem plough is wholly formed of iron, and In 
nearly all the English and several of tho .Scotch 
and Irish made ploughs wheels are attached at or 
near tlio front end of the beam, a conLiivaiico which 
renders tlio iinplomcnt more steady in its motion, 
more easily managed, and capable of doing better 
ivork in the hands of an inferior wovkmon. Tho 
nsnal dimensions of the furrow-alice in lea or hay- 
stubble are 8 oi’ 0 inclics in breadtli by 6 in depth, 
and in land for green crop 10 nr 11 inches in 
breadtb, and 7 to 0 in dopfli. Bliallowor plough¬ 
ing is not unfrcr^nently adopted, especially on tliin 
soils, and in various imrts of England. Nor is it 
uncommon to plough stubble-land 10 inches or inoi'e 
in depth, 

Other kinds of ploughs are used for special pur- 
jioHcs, such as ircndt-ploucfhs, which are nnule on 
tho snine ])vinciplc as the coininou plough, but 
larger and stronger, so ns to bring np a portion of 
the subsoil to the surface; subsoil ploughs, some 
patterns of which have no mould-board, and merely 
.stir and break up the subsoil, thus facilitating 
drainage ; doable mould-hoard j)laugh8, which are 
merely coiiiiuon ploughs with a nionhl-board on 
■each side, and are employed for drilling tnnim or 
potato land, for watei'-furrou’iiig, and for earthing 
iij) potatoes; turn-wvest nloughs, which have tho 
mould-board so arranged that in going in Imtli 
directions the furrow is turned to the Hide; Amer¬ 
ican Chill 2 ^loughs, which are exceptionally light in 
draught, go over the ground rapidly, and break up 
the surface soil more finely than the oi-dinary 
plough; the douhlc-furrov} plough, which tnma 


two furrows at one operation, and wliicli, although 
nsed on many farms, has not become so iiopnlav 
ns w’as at one time expected, Of each of tliose 

I ilonglin there me many vavietiea, each maker 
laving generally some peculiar views regarding the 
form Olid proportion of some parts of the iiistm- 
inent For those who wish to study minutely the 
best form of jilougli it will bo necessary to consult 
works on ftgrjcnltnre and ngricnltural implements. 

The operation of ploughing can only be bvielly 
referred ta ’Wiieiever the soil lias been olTicicntly 
diained the ridpes mu Ijo made udder aiul ploughed 
on the flat, higli ridges being no longer necessary 
for carryiiiff oil the water, It is found in praetico 
that the rawer the oiien fiurows the better, par¬ 
ticularly wlioii the land is iutendeil for a grain 
croji which is to be Eiown by drill or broadcast witli 
machinery, niul when the crop is to be cut with a 
reaping-niacliinc, ns is now almost uiui’ersally the 
case. It is curious to notice how one improvement 
ill farm practice leads on to another. The most 
conmioii mode of ]jlongliing with horses is now 
simply by easting the soil two ridges in and the 
next two out, beginning always with the two 
rulges M'Uere last time was left the open furrow. 

The process of feering or commencing a ridge 
dinbi-H according to the state of tho land to be 
turned over. If there exists an old furrow or 
hollow, aa is generally the case in lea, two 
shallow furrows are turned, the one against the 
other, and so on; along each side of this coni- 
menceiiient the plough moves, adding furrow after 
furrow, and increasing in dcptli until tho third 
or fourth round U roaclied. This constitutes 
what is technically called the gatlicriug system, 
In newly-cleaned land, or where a lioUow does 
not ajipear to turn tlie livst furrows into, tu’O 
furrows aie thrown out and tlien turned lightly in. 
The moat coinnion fty.stmn, however, is wliat is 
known as CKtsliiig or c/cuvittg, 'Dint is, after one 
feering is accomplished, anotlier is made at the 
other side of the ridgo, and furrow after funov' is 
tnrnetl tow'ards the Inside of each of these feeringa 
until the whole ridge is ploughed, and then in the 
centre is formed tlio Jl/iish or mt'rfj—a furrow or 
tranch into whicli tlio feoihig ia turned tlio next 
lime the land Is ploughed. 

Tho plough is one of tho most ancient of imple¬ 
ments, and 18 mentioned in the Old Testament at 
a very early period, iron shares being also incident¬ 
ally noticed more than seven centuries n.o. Dr 
E. B. Tylor lian in his Authrojoologg clcarly shown 
how the plough arose by gradual development out 
of the hoe, and that out ol the pick or Imtcbot. 



The rioKl*i of Sweilcn ^I’ere formerly tilled u’itli the 
‘liauk,’ of which Kpecimeus were still seen in the 
10th contni^'. Tlic liack was simply a ‘stake of 
sprace-fir with a liougli sticldi^ out at tlio lower 
end cut short and pointed.' This implement was 
gradually made licavier, and dragged by men 
through the ground, so os to make a simple 
furrow. Next it ‘ was made in two pieces, with 
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a littinlle for tlie iihni^lniian amt ft j‘ole fft*" 
to Jrftfi liy, tlie 5>Iiare \vas phod witu an iron point, 
and at liifit a I'ftir of cviwat or iwatea \vor« yoked 
on iiistcaJ of tlio iiioii.’ 'i’iie development of 
tlie Effyiitiaii iiloiif'li was Miiiilar. The ancient 
EgyiUiaii plough wa** \vliolly of Tvood, and in 
fioiiit* instances coii.'inled of little more than a 
pointed stick, ^vliioli was forced into the ground fts 
It ^roa drawn forwiirJ; tlioiifili there seems to 
have been plyUKlui with hantUea, and vvitU uietnl 
socks. The Aryan peoples took iiridu in tlieir 
heing the ploiighino [amre; see AttWCULTUBK, 
Vol. I. p. 98) peopl&s. Tlie earliest form of the 
lirceVc plough, the nnto* 
gxim (lig. 4, «), is an 
exain|)ie of this; it was 
lucrcl}' the trunk of :i 
small tree, wkicli had 
tiro branches opposite 
to each other, one uraiich 
fonuinu the share and 
tlie otlier the handle, 
wliitc the trunk funned 
tlie pole or heaiu. The 
more improved form, the 
jielton, ill use aioung 
tlieOreeks, was nut sub* 
atautlally dideveut fruiu 
the modern form in use 
in some parU of Asia 
Minor (lig. 4). The 
It nloiigli in one of iu early stages 

is vepreaented in (ig. 5. The Itomans, an cs.Hcnti* 



Fig. 6. 


auolcnt 


a ly practical natuin, largely improved 
ploueli, adding to 
it the Goiiltct' and 
mould. board, aiul 
occasionally attach* 
lirg ^\'Jiqu1b to the 
beam to prevent the 
share from going too 
deep into tlie earth 
(llg. 0). The Mlongli 
wofii alnioat nnkinnvn 
among the Aiiioiican 
ftWrigiues. though 
Prescott do-seiibos a 
mode of ploughing 
practised tiiiiuog the 
rcnivLaiis, ivhich 
consisted in thodrai 


on the 


land, in which the chief improvers were James 
Sinnll (the inventor of the Scutch siohuj plough), 
Wilkie, Gray, and Sellar, In England tlic ini- 
pruvem have chielly been Kan-sonic of Ijiswicli 
(the patentee in 178S of the cast-iron slinie), 
Howard of lledford, Hoiiisby of Graiitliaui, and 
liusby of I'edidc, the lost of whom gained a medal 
for his mould-boards at tlie Great Exhibition of 
1851. Itaiisoiiic’s wlicel-])lougli lias long Jinoly- 
inatlo iiutuld-hoai-ds, rather aliorfc broad sliareh, 
straight cuiiliei-s, and witli tlie two wheels on level 
laud can alinost move unntteiiilccl. Ancient Lyiies, 
however, still autviva; tlio East Anglian plough 
iuia oTiW one (wouiien) sliit, and is vevy nisft.'iy, 
hut iiinkca gocKl work. There nto inaiiv Bpeoially 
American types of plough. In tlie Snllci plougli 
wheels biippoit the weight of the plough and of 
tlio furrow-slice, decieafiing friction, and saving 
labour to the ploughman, who has a seat on tlic 
implement: the disadvantage is tlm muchgreatur 
co-st of this kind of plongU, and the ciimhvmis size. 
The Double Michigan plnugli ha.s a small paring 
plough on the beam iu front of tlio othorj the 
-small plougii paves ofl' tho surface and throws it 
into the pvcvious furrow, and the large oiio com¬ 
pletely buries it imder a Ijeavy furrow-Mlicc, llo- 
versihic ploughs, like tlio Unooiita Clipper, have 
the share niul moaUl-hoavd, so that they can he 
easily clian^d from one side to the otliev; tliose 
arc also called swivel jdouglis or side-hill ]iloiigliH. 

Steuni-ploughing.—li has been alleged that the 
cultivation of the land by Bteam had been contem- 
lilatcd os far hack as the 17tli century. 8o long 
ago as 1618 David llamsey and T’lioiiias 'WilcT- 



Fig. Y.—ltaneoinc’s Wveel Plough. 


ging fonvard a shnrp-priinted stake by six or eight 
iiioa, its sharp point, which M-as in front, being kept 
down in the grouml by the pres-sure of the fool of 
another iinin who directed it. The ancient heavy 
jilougli dragged by eight oxen was still in use in 
Abenjeonslnre xvcll into the 18th century. In 
Di'itain the most impovtaiit aineiidments ‘on the 



plough nvo Tint two centuries old, and some of 
tlieiii were iloiiljtlc.ss Lonuu'ed from the cniofiil 
fignciiltiire of Hnlinnd, Kiiglniul took the lead in 
iinprovenient, followed .some time later by ,Scot- 


gosso took out lotter.s-j)atenL for onginos and 
maeUinevy to plough Uio gv<mnd wLthmit the i\Ul of 
oxen or huj^ies, and tho attempt lirus been mmlo to 
sliow tliat Hteain was the motive poiroj' jntemdud 
to bo employed; hut, as tlio liist patent ivas 
taken out nearly forty yoars hoforo tlio Mar- 
'•ni'cester de.sciibcd tlie .steaiii-ciigliio in 
Ills tcutury of IncentiouSt tho grounds for sucli an 
mmnoii do not -seem naite H.atUfojitoi-v. l\\ 
however, after tho steam-engine had been aiipliod 
to other |>iuji().se.s, lliero wrvs lodged in tlio iVteiiL 
Ulhcea»i»ecilic.-iLion fur a new machino or emdnc, 
to plough, hari-ow, and do m oiy other hinncli of 
Jiuslmiidry, wnthout tho aid of iimses. TUo pateuteo 
was hmncis RIoovo ; and so confidont was lio of the 
merits of his plan that he sohl all liis own Uovses, 
Iiiid penjuaded his friends to do the snino; ‘ because 
the price of that noble and useful animal will ho 
so affected by the new invention that its valuo 
of what it is at prcsenl.' 
ftloore, like many who followed in his avoIco, was 
iimch too saugHine, Tho truth is that even yot 
aream-poAver ha.s only to a very small extent sup¬ 
planted home labour in the cultivation of the soil, 
Early Eiiglwh patentees were Pratt in 1810, and 
ilcathcotc in 1832. But tho fii-flfc stoam cnltivat- 
in ;5 apparatue which gave anything Ulie satiafac- 
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tory promise of snccesa waa tliafc for wJiicli Messre 
Fislccn of Stamfovdliam, NewcaKtle-upon-TjTie, 
took out a patent in 1855. ^Iv Fowler of Lee«l», 
and Messra Howartl of Hedford, and othere 
followed with apparatuses of vaiions patterns. 
Tho different inventions brought into notice from 
time to time liave included pinna for engines 
travelling over the surface of the gi'onnd, draM'ing 
ploughs or other cultivating implemcnie along 
with llicni; engines u'orking on tramways and 
drawing iinpleineiits after tTiem; engines mov- 
ing along opposite hendlnnds, and worfeing imple¬ 
ments hetivcen them by means of wii-e-ropes, and 
stationary engines driving iinplcmenta also l>y 
means of wire ropes. Only two of these systems 
gob beyond tlio experimental stage. These are 


what aro called tho direct and round-about—the 
former where the pull of tho implement is directly 
to and from tho engine, or between two engines, 
one at each end or the furrow 5 and the latter 
where the implement is drawn at tight angles. 
Tho liest known of the apparatuses now in use are 
those made Ity Fowler, Howard, and Barford and 
Perkins, of Peterhoroiigh. 

The plouglis used in the vaiious systems are voiy 
similar in consfcniction, some taking four and oLhem 
six furrows at eacli time. Fowler's apparatus is 
shown at work in figs. 8 and 0 . 

It has to be noted, however, that, ivith all the 
ingenuity and capital expended on the perfecting of 
the appliances, steam-power has not been employed 
ill tho cultivation or tho soil anything like so 





Fig. 8 .—Fowler’s Anchor, Engine, and Plongb at work. 


advantageously or extensively ns was at one time 
oxpeotecl by tlio advocates of tho practice. Tho 
gieat agricultural dopressioQ following the disas¬ 
trous year of 1870 gave the system its first serious 
check. Tho injury unwittingly done to large 
extents of land by excessively doep-plonghing— 
by burying the good soil and bringing wul material 
to the snvfaco—also tended to discredit steam- 
cultivation. It lias as n rule been found in practice 
that moderate ploughing and deep stirring are pre¬ 
ferable to deep ptoughiug, and steam-power is now 
move iavgely employed in stirring and harrowing 
tho soil than In turulng it over in furrows. Upon 



Fig. S.-^Fowlor’s Plongli. 

extensive farms, where the fields aro large and con¬ 
veniently shaped, steam-tillage may be pursneil with 
excellent results, if the farmer is careful to adapt 
the operations to tho particular chaiacter of the soil. 
Stcain-Lillago, If wisely directed, is more tlmrongh 
than tillage hy any other power, and the great 
speed nttainablc is also an important considemtion, 
especially in prccariouB seasons, when the soil is not 
long in a favonrnblo condition for being worked. 

Sea Jforfcon’s Cuclopadia of Aijri<i(ltnre (1850); 
Stopliens’ Book of the Farm (now od. by present wiitor, 
18fl0 } I and tho Book of Farm Tiiipkmentii, by Slight and 
Scott Bum (1858); Trofossor J. ooutt's J'rtm Enyiwer- 
inn (1884); and Sootfc Bum’s TtxL'bankof Farm Engineer’ 
ino{im). 

PloiigllgntC;. in tho law of Scotland, is an 
expression denoting a quantity of land of tho 
extent of 100 acres Scots. See Cabuoate, 


PIoiigh'AIoiulay, or Pi.ow-Monpay, the 
Monday after Twciftli Ray, and termination of the 
(’liiistmas Imlidays, when, according to tiio old 
usage, the plough .should be set to u'orlc again. 
On Vlough-Monday plonglimen were wont to drag 
a plough from door to tloor, begging money for 
the usual antics and ruder festivities. 

Plover* a name gh en to ninnerons specioa of 
birds belonging to several geneva of the family 
Chamdrimhe. Tlicy have a straight compressed 
Ini), but tlie upper jaw is slightly inflated and 
slightly Inmt at the point; tho nasal groove ex¬ 
tends abont two-tliirds of the length of the bill, the 
nostvlJs aro longitiidl- 
^ nally cleft near tho 
haso} tho legs, which 
vciy long, aro 

^ naked a littlo above 

tho tav.«al joint; with 
ono exception there is 
no hind-toe; the wings 
rablior long and 
jointed, the iii-Kt quiil- 
feather is tho lontrest. 

_'^he species are niimei- 

...-fir* 0 U 8 , and are found in 

every quarter of the 
globe; many of them 
are birds of passage. 
They chiefly n-equenb 
low, iiioiRb gi'ounds, >A’hore they ' congregate in 
large flocks, and feed on M'ornis, mcnluacs, in- 
scote, &c.; hut some of them visit mountain- 
oils regions in the breeding season. They fly 
witli great strength and j-apidity, and lun witli 
much Bwiftnesa 'The flesh ami eggs of many 
of them are esteemed delicacies, zb coniinoii 
British species Is tlie Golden Plover (CAnmeZ- 
I'HM a handsome bird, of a blackish 

colour, speckled with yellow at the tins and edges 
of the feathers; tho throat, breast, ana belly black 
in summer, whitish in winter. The golden plover 
is a binl of passage, visiting in anmmer tlie 
nortlicrn parts of Europe, of the west of Asia, 
and of. North Americn, and migrating to tho 
south in winter. It is known in most parts of 
Europe, and is eominou in many districts of 
Biitmn, bixjcding in the northern counties, Great 
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numlicrs frequent fclie santly paHtiirca and shores 
of the lUlirifles and of tlic Orkney and Shet- 
laml Ifiland-!. It makes nn artless nest, little 
moie tlmn a slight depression in the groninl, and 

lavs four ogg-s. 
Tfie pai'enb birtla 
^ show great 

an xicty for the 
•/ protettion of 

their yonng, and 
-2 nsevarioiiHHtrat- 

a"«mB to divert 
^ ‘® attention of 
an enemy. The 
amt^A golden plover 
exhibits great 
iv-stle-s-sness on 

_ H‘e approach of 

stonay 

' ■' weather, wlicnce 
^^ its Hpecific iiatnc 

uluvinlis. The 

'''^ * ■ IPR tliiigcd Plover 

{jEgialilis hinti- 
CiffVt), locally 
called Stone- 
1, Ringed rioveri 2, Gray Plover; Uftteh or Sand- 

3, Golden Plover. lark, 0 much 

snmilev bird, not 
ao large as a .song tliiuali, Is found at almost all 
seasons on the slioies of the Ilritlsli Islands, fre¬ 
quenting aamly awl Hliiugly flats, from which the 
ac& retires nb oob-tldo. It i.s often to l>e seen also 
on the hanks of largo rivers, and not imfrequeiitly 
by lakes and ponds. It is found in most of the 
norlliern parts of Europe and Asia, and in Iceland 
and Cii'ccnland. It isgraylsli lirown above, whitish 
beneath, with a collar of white round the neck, 
and below it a black—in winter a brown— 
collar; the head marked with black and wliilo; a 
white liar on the wing. Very similar, but smaller, 
and with an iucoiiiplctc collar, is the Knutish 
Plover (A!, cantiunu)', and also similar in f<»rm 
and liahits is tiio .sniallcst of the British species, 
the Little Hinged Plover (/E, cmwifcft). Both of 
these are rare in Britain. Tho Gray Plover 
(Sq^uaUtrola hch'etica), a specie.? somewhat larger 
than tho golden plover, is distintfol'ihc<l bj' black 
axillaries, white tail-eoverts, and tlic presence of a 
hind-toe. North vlnicrica has a nuiuWof s][iccics 
of plovers, such ns the Kildecr Plover (yE. vocifera), 
abundant on the great western pvairie-s, an<l not 
unfiequent in the Atlantic ntate.s. It nttciv, when 
approached by man, a quoniloiis or plaintive cry, 
liko the lapwing, the Cti ccii Plover. Reo Dotterei., 
and Lapwijjo ; and for the .so-called Stilt Plover, 
see Stilt. 

Plover's eggs are sold in enonuuiis qnnntitie.s in 
I/mdon and other large towns, and commaiul an 
extraonlinaiy price, eighteen shillings n dozen or 
even more, being soiiiotiines givon fur them, and 
the cost is seldom less tliuii threepence or sixpence 
peregg. These are supposed all to bo plover’s eggs, 
or, really, lapwing's eggs; lint doubbie^s the oggs 
of many other birds arc subBlitutecl, tlio.Bo of tho 
ved-shank being very similar in appearance and 
flavour. Rook’s egg.s are too dccideclly unlike the 
plover’s to be put in Lheir jjliice. Soiiie .sea-birds’ 
eggs are occasionally jiaBsed olf under the name; 
and it is .s.aid that eggs outwardlv unlike plover's 
have been skilfully jraiiited by liaiul in order to 
deceive. Scotland, Ireland, and Hollaiul are nil 
laid under contribution to produce the lens of 
tliqusaiids of dozens of genuine plover’s eggs 
which it ii computed are niiniinlly consiiniod lu i 
London. 

Plum {Pi'wiHs mivmous or P. domesliea), n 
species of fruit-tree of the natural onler Itosaccie, 


The plum is .so fainiliav os a fruit in all temperate 
countries as to need no description here. The Vild 
Plum, or Blackthorn, or Sloe (q.v.), is common in 
English hedgerows, tliiekots, and open woods, and 
occurs more spniingly in simtlav places in Scotland. 
Ifc is abuiidaut in Envope gonorally, and in Rnssin, 
and central Asia. Prom the sloe all cultivated 
vm-ietie.s of the plum arc 8nppo.sed to ho derived, 
hut some conjecture that P. in&ititia (Bullacc, q.v.) 
and P. a/Httosa arc the pnvenUs of .some of tlio typo.s 
of these varieties. Tlic most vensonahlc probability 
is that tho several forms of wild pliiin found in 
England and in otlier coniitries wlierc they nboniid 
are merely varietie.s of one species— P. domestied. 
Other vnrictie-s of pluni, liesines the Sioe, Bullacc, 
and Tiantsou found wild in England, arc the 
Mussel and the Wine .Sour, wliicli are used in cooking 
and in confectionery, and arc regarded ns pviinary 
vnvietiesof thft\s-iUl plmu. Thecv\ltivaLedviwletieK 
of the phitii are very numerous; there arc larger 
and smaller kinds, but tlieir value in tlie dcs.seTt i.s 
reckoned hy their s\veetno.‘-K ami flavour rather than 
by their size. Thus, tlic Green Gage, a kind M’itli 
only luojlerate-sizcd fmit, is the most esteemed of 
all. It is tl>e Heine Claude of the Prencli, and tlie 
Begina CUimUo oi tho Italians, Maquum Bonuni, 
a very large whito variety, though one of tho 
handsomest, is accnuntecl only of second-rate 
quality. The uses of tho phnn fov dessevb in tl\o 
making of pies, tnvts, preserves, and sweetmeats 
are fnniiliavly known. Prunes arc the dried fruit 
of certain kinds of plum. The flnest of all tlie 
French prunes arc made at Brignole in Provonco 
of the varieties of plum called Perdrigou hlana and 
Penlrigon vloletic, which arehence naiiictl Prwieaux 
de Brignole or Brignolcs. Tho mnnuBr of convert¬ 
ing these plums into primc.s is by clrying in a slow 
oven. The fruit is allowed to roinnin on the tree 
till itia »o ripe that a little shaking would cauae 
it to fall. Tliey are then cavofnlly picked and 
spread out in the sun on sieves made of lath or 
wickerwork, till they liecomc soft. Afterwards 
they are put iu aspent oven, and slmt up close in it 
for twenty-four liom-s, and tlien taken out. The 
oven i-s again healed, somcsvlm t warmer than before, 
and tho plums rotnmed to it till tho following day, 
when they are taken out and turned hy slightly 
.shaking the sieve. Again the oven is re-heatefl. 
vftthor warmer than heiove, and tho fruit rotuvnecl 
to it for twonty-fonr lioius, ami so on till the opera¬ 
tion of drying is fini.shed, a point wliicli only cxpoii- 
ence can nicely detormiue when reached. Other 
kind.? of prune.s of inferior quality aro inado from 
tho fruit of the Pelit Dcmma, and from the Qiiclsvhc, 
the latter being made in Germany. From this also 
is distilleil a kind of brandy. In Bosnia and 
Flcrzogoviiia nearly 50,000 tons of prunes ure pro- 
duml in a good season. Prunes avo nutritions 
and laxative, and .stewed in water aro o.xceHont 
diet in cases of costivonCHs, and dining convales¬ 
cence from fevem and iiillammatory coinplainLs. 
They iiupacfc their laxative nuality to the water in 
I which they have been stoweil, ami thus a pleasant 
and boriencial decoction may be prepared mr those 
who tliroiigh impairment of tlio digoHtivc organs 
cannot eat the fruit. Tim plum is grown in orolini ds 
ns stniidanl ami bush trees, or they ai o in tho case 
of the choicer varieties trained to walla. It is not 
fnstidiouH as to soil, but the finosb fruit is produced 
on strong but u’cll-draliied loam, TJio superior 
kinds are propagated cliiefly hy budding and Ijy 
gi'Dfbinw, the iuferiov hy layeis or hy cuttings of tho 
roots, tlie latter heing n eommon inotliod in rearing 
BaniHoiis in some parts; Imt the quickest and best 
method of increasing all is by biuhling. Tlie wood 
of the plum-tree is hard and iine-giniiied, and is 
used in cabinet-work, in turnery, and for maUing 
mnsicnl instnimcnts, The Caslnnere Plum {P. 
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Bolchareyisis), cultivated in Cnshniere and Bokhara, 
is regarded os a distinct species. The Cheri^’ piiim, 
or Myrobalan Pliiui (P. ccrasi/cra ovMyrobalanus), 
is a hush very similar to the .sloe, witlr penduloiw 
globular rod fruit. It is a native of North America, 
but is often cultivated tor its fruit on the continent 
of Kniopc. In Britain it seldom produces fruit. 
P. maritvna is a shrub, indigenona to sandy soils 
on the seacoasb of North America from iClnssa- 
chii.setfc,s to Alabama, It bns a dark-purpie agi-ec- 
ablc fruit, about tlio size of a pigeon's egg. Other 
native American species are P. chickasa, tlie Chicka¬ 
saw Plum, a shrub or small tree of the sonthem 
states I P. a hiisliy tree ranging from 

Canada to Georgia; and P. (/icoidulosat of Texas, 
which is less tlian a foot high, and has crooked 
thorny brancliCB. 

The Cocoa Plum or Icoco of the West Indies Is 
tlic fruit of CA)'i/sobul(i}iiis icaeo, a treo of tiic 
iiatin-al order Rosacea', siib-oi-der Chrysolialnnea'. 
Tlie fruit vesGinbles n plum, has a sweet altliongh 
slightly austere taste, and is eaten botli raw and 
preneived. Tlio fiuit of P(mitariMm exeelsim, 
another of the Chiyaohalanea?, w called Gray Plum 
at Sierra Leone.—The term plum is used loosely 
for the Date Plnm (n.v.); and plum or plumh was 
a ^vol■d once current tor £100,000. 

PluiUMgc, See Bikd, and Pu^vTiiBas. 

Fliimbnffiiicio, or FLUMnAOiNACK/E, n natu¬ 
ral order of o.\ocenoufi plants, herbaccona or half- 
shrubby, to which belong about 160 known species, 
chielly found on the seashores an<l in the salt 
inavahos of tomperato regions. Somo arc fouiul 
also in elevated regions in all zones, Many liavo 
flowers of groat beauty, and are therefore favonrilea 
in gardens. Some are occasionally used in medi¬ 
cine Rs tonics and astringents; other-s, being cx- 
coedingly acrid, as vesicants, particirlarly species 
of Plumbago. Thrift, or Sea-pink <q.v,), is the 
moat familiar Bvitisli example of the order. SUdicc 
cdrolinianat a native of the United States, and 
there known by the name 'Maiali Rosemary,’ is 
extremely bitter and astringent, and is used in 
domestic medicine for ulcerations of the month. 
Its most abundant priiiciplo is tannic acid; of 
which it contains 12*4 per cent. Along with this 
it gives a peculiar gum and e.xtiuctive volatile oil, 
I'Gshi, caoutchouc, colouring matter, lignin, and 
various salts. Soa-lavcndor Liinonium')— 

an inhabitant of tho coasts of England, generally, 
but rather raroly so, of the ScottisJi coasts, com¬ 
mon, however, on the western coasts of Europe, tho 
Mediterranean, and wc.stern Asia, appearing also 
on tlie seashore of South America and of the 
Carolinas -has the same qualities as the preceding. 

Pliiiiilbago. Sco Black Lrad. 

PIiiiubci'*worlc. See Buildie?c, Sanita- 

TIOJJ, SE\YAaE, WATEII-.SUPPLY. 

l*]|llllC‘lhlrcl, a term sometimes given to tho 
Epimnehid(i) or Long-tailed Birds of Paradise (q.v.). 

Plmiimcr’s Pills. Sec Guaiacum. 

Plumptrc, ICuw.vnD Hayes, was born in 
London, August 6, 1S2), and educated privately 
and at University College, Oxford, graduating 
with a doiihlo first-class in 18-14, The same year 
lie was claoted fellow of Brasenose College. He ! 
became chaplain at King’s College, London, in 
1847, and attorvvnrds professor of Now Testamont 
Exegesis tlicro. In 1803 lie was given a prebend 
of St Paul’s, anil from 1375 to 1877 he was piincii^Nil 
of (,Queen’s College, Harley Street. He was select 
preacher at both universities, Boyle Lecturer in 
1866-67, and one of the Old Testament Company 
for the lloviaion of the Bible. In 1869 he Wfia 
presented to the I'octovy of Pluckley in ICeiit, which 
lonr years after ho exchanged for tho vicarage of 


Dickley, and in 1881 he was installed Dean of 
Wells. He received tlie D.D. degree from Gla.'igow 
in 1876. He died after a short ilTiie.ss, February 1, 
1801. Of ills numerous contribnLions to theology 
may here lie named Kind’s College Sermons (1860 j, 
his Boyle Lectures, Chnst and Christendom (1867), 
Biblical Studies (1870), Exposition of the Epistles 
to the Seven Chitrches of Asia (1377), Introdnetion 
to the Neiu Testament (1883), and The S 2 nrits in 
Prison (1884), iij whicli he .spoJee out eloquently 
his belief in tho Wider Hope and an Intor- 
metliato Slate of ProbaLion. lie contributed 
Proverbs to tile Commentary; Matthew, 

Mark, Luke, Acts, and 2 Corinthians to Bishop 
Ellicott’s New Testament Commentary for English 
Peudera, as well ns Isaiah, Jcieminlj, and Lamen¬ 
tations to the same editor's Old Tatamatt Com¬ 
mentary; Ecclesiastes, Jnnica, 1 and 2 Peter, and 
Jude to the Cambridge Bible for Schools ; and 1 
and 2 Timothy to Dr Schaffs Popular Commen- 
ianj on the New Testament. Besides these, Im 
contributions to Smith’s Diclionnries and the theo¬ 
logical aiwl literary journals were numberless, 
Doan Plnmptre’a name is also widely known by hia 
admirable vei^e translatioiis of Sophocles (1805), 
fSsckylus (1868), and the Comnicdia of Dante in 
the metre-s of the original (1886); as well ob by 
several volumes of original vovee, among them 
Lazorm (1864), Muster and Scholar (1800), and 
Things New ana Old (1884). His Life and Letters 
of Bishop Ken (1880) is less liappy. 

PlllllH>luldlllK. Tliis national Engliali dish 
is an example of tlio happy results of the law of 
evolution, Tho‘plnnib-porritlgo' svhioh delighted 
our ancestor.H has been drained and dried and 
eq^iicczcd into ilio monids of civilisation, anil few 
will doubt the 'survival of the Httest’ among Its 
ingredients. It is not known when the change 
from porridge to pndding actunlly took place. 
In Hndibras wo find a mention of 'minced pies 
ami plumh-pnrridgc.’ Addison in the Tatler 
speaks of both os tho 'first parts of the dinner;’ 
and in tho Spectator, No, 260, phnnb-porridgo is 
mentioned os eaten on Christmas Day, Southey 
in Ids Oniniuna, vol. i. p. 7, quotes a recipe 
for phnn-pudding as given iii French by the 
Chevalier d’Arvleiix, who in 1038 made a voyage 
ill an English forty-cun siiip. This padding was 
dfrcctcd to be bofleu in meat bvotfi, and when 
dished up to bo covered with grated cheese. In 
the earlier collections uf rcclpc.s wo find nothing of 
tho kind, iiiilei>.s a liinl of phim-porridgc be dis¬ 
cerned ill tho inixtnve called Itape, a posset of 
‘vaissineof comii-s’with ‘swetwyne’and ‘cnistes 
of bred. ’ A rocipo for tliis is ^ven in A Noble 
Boke off Cookry (cil. Napier, p. 100), which must 
have bwn written out in tlie ICtli century, but was 
then iirobably copied from one of a niiich earlier date. 
For a iiioderu recipe the following moy bo taken : 
Plum-pudding—^ lb. beef aiiet, i lb. raisins, | lb. 
currants, 4 io. sultanas, ^ lb, mixed peel, i lb. 
bread-crumbs, j; lb. flour, ono lemon, 4 lb. moist 
sugar, four eggs, one gill of milk, ono winecla5.s 
of hraudyi two oz. almonds, half a nutmeg, a little 
salt. C'liop the suet finely, stone the laisiiia, clean 
and pick the cnvranls, blanch and chop the 
almonds, cut tho candied peel in thin slircds, peel, 
core, and cliop the apples, Mix all very well 
together. Turn into a ■well-groased basin, coyer 
Avitli a cluLli, and boil fur four houi's. Serve with 
brandy or sweet sauce. 

Pliinistcnd. See Eritii. 

Pliillllllnrlni a genus of Hydrozoa (q.v.) be¬ 
longing to the division Ilydioidea. 

Pliiiniilc. Sco Seed, 

Pllirallsill, tlio holding of more than one oflico 
at tlie same time. Persons in power have often 
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atl.led to tlieiv woiiUli aiul oonseqnonec by holding 
several aiipnintments; but such pluialisni is for- 
lii'Men by the constitutional practice of many 
nioilein states. In England a minister who liohls 
two political ollicca (e.g. tliosc of First Loul of the 
! Trefwiiry nml Cliancellor of the Exclieqaer) receives 
i only half the salary of tlie second. Plumlisiii in 
j tho'churcli ha.s been held unlawful from the earlipt 
•' times, onil is forbidden by many ancient conncils, 

I as Clialcedon (4jl A.D.), 2d NicfOft (787 A.D.). 

I Tills prohibition, however, was neit ve/jnitleil as 

I absolute; canonists distinguish eoinpntible* and 
j ‘ incompatible’bcnoficea oi dignities. Two bene¬ 
fices may be incompatible in three ways—(1) if 
I each refiuires re.sidencej (2) if the duties of both 
I fall to be diRcharged at one and the Bnmetimo; 
or (.^) If the reveiuie of either fully sullices for 
the becoming maintenance of the incumbent. In 
other cases uenellcea or dignities nre considered 
compatible, and witli tlie duo dispensation, granted 
by the pope, may ho held by the wnne poison. In 
England the law of tlie church has been made more 
atringcnb hy acts of i>arliaincnt passed in 1937, 
1850, and 1885. The elVect of these acts seems to 
bo that no person can now lioKl two beiicllcc.s 
unless the churches arc within two miles of each 
other anti one of them is nob worth more than £200 
a year. A benefleo of 3,000 population is not to he 
held along with a benefice of 500 population. In 
order to liold two heneficeH a clorgymaii must 
obtain a dispensation from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and on applying for the disi>cneation 
he nmat forward to lus bisliop a full statement of 
particular's in regard to the two cases. Acceptance 
of a second proforment, e.-ccept in tlio cases provuled 
for In the acts, will vacate any preferment pre¬ 
viously hold. TIic practice of granting living to 
be hold in commcjuiam with a Idsliopiic hosneen 
abolished. In Scotland it is contrary to the old 
Scotch statute of 1581 fora ndiiistcrof the Rstnb- 
Jislied Cliiii'cli to liold two or more charges, and the 
rule lias been regularly onfurced in the case of two 
pastoral charges, llio que^tioH Jtas, however, 
sometimes arisen with reference to clergymen 
appointed professors before or aftov an appoint* 
nient to a pastoral charge, in wliich cose a re.sigiiA- 
tloo is MOW neces.sai'y of one of tlie oflices witmn a 
certain time after the appointment. Non-cstab- 
ILahed chuvclieH, in Groat llvitain and elsewlieie, 
are guided by the vales of their respective constitn- 
tions. fSGo, for England, Criiips, Laios of the Church 
iind Clenjy; and for Scotland, Duncan, P«iw/«Vt/ 
Lnvj. 

, Plnsll (Vv. pduche), a variety of cloth woven 
like I'elvet, but diiferlng from it in having a longer 
and iiioi'e open pile. Fovnierly this pile was of 
goats hair or worsted, Imt now it is largely made 
oi .“ilk, witli a cotton backing, and sometimes the 
whole fabric is of silk. Silk plusli in tiio material 
used for the outside of ycmleinen’s ‘silk’ bate, 
and ia called batter's nhiHh. It is also worked in 
colonred silks fur articles of ladies' attire and for 
covering fnriiituie; but plush is used juir excellence 
for livei'y knee-bveerlies. 

Plutarcli (l^louiurchos), a prolific writer of 
the Oiwco-Homan period, was horn nhoiit 46 x\.D. 
at CluiToneia in Bieotia, wlicre Ids family was one 
of good .standing. Notlnng is known of liis per- j 
soiial history but wliat may be gathered from liis I 
own wrilirigs. His higher education was coni- 
iiioiiced tib Athena under the academic philo-soplicr 
Aninionius in CO, the year of tlie Eniperov Nero's 
progress through Greece. He jjaid more tlinn one 
visit to Rome, the then nietronolisof the world—on 
the first occasion in tlie reign nf Vespasian os 
ch(iry6 iVufaires of his native town. There he 
enjoyed the friendship of eoveral men of mark, 
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siicli os Gains Sossius Senecio, wlio was four Limes 
con.sul, while lie devoted himself to n course of 
study and gave public lectures in philosophy, .so 
tijatlie hn^l but little leisure left for learning the 
Latin language, and never attained a full know¬ 
ledge of ils niceties and idioms or a coi vect notion 
of Rnniaii institutions. The story that lie becaiuo 
Trajan's preceptor, and was raised by tJial emperor 
to the consulship is n legend of doubtful credit. 
Life at Rome, however, was not nltogothcr to hia 
t-aate; ho preferred the nuieb of his native place, 
and there he .spent all InR niatiiio life until his 
death alamt 120, discharging tlio civil and religions 
duties wliicli fell to bis station, liberally disbursing 
liis stores of learning, and ollering himself os a sorb 
of Jiphitual guide and phy.sieiau of the soul to those 
who needed moral hygiene and desired to vide their 
live.s by some liiglier staiularcl in a cornipb and 
eflctc age, when the old faiths were dead and the 
objects of modem Jifo as yet below the horizon. 
'Die extant writings of Plutarch fall into two piin- 
cipal classes—(«) his historical works, (fi) tlioso 
wliicli are grouped under the general head of 
Oiicvie JfoiWiVt (idiicd). To the fimuev belong his 
VuraUcl Lives—tUa work by which he is best 
known. These contain a gallery of portraits of 
the groat characters of the ages preceding his 
own. They were published in successive books, 
each pair foituiug ono book a Gveok and 

Roman, vvith some resemblance betweeii their 
respective careers, being clinson for the subject of 
eacii. 'fho forty-six o.vtant Lives were contained 
in twenly-two irooks, probably in the following 
sequenco (that in which tlicy are usually aviangcd 
being purely arbitrary): {2)£iertQ)'ius—Euinones, 
(3) Ciinoit—Lncullus, (4) Lysconkr—Sulla, (6) 
Deinosthenes — Cicero, (6) Agis and Cleomencs— 
Gracchi. (7) Pelopitios — Marcellus, (8) Phocion— 
Crifowit., (9) Artsiklcs—Ccito ma., (10) Pericles— 

I Fabiits Maximus. (11) Nicias — Crassus, (13) Lion 
—Dnilus, (13) Timolcon—yEnii'liirs Paultis. (14) 
Philopccmen—Titus Flaminius, (15) Theniistocles 
—Camillus, (16) Alexander — Cersar, (17) Agesilaus 
—Pompeius, (18) Pyrrhus—Marius, (10) Solon— 
Valerius PuhUcola, (2D) Lemetrius — Antonius, 
(21) Alcibuulcs—Coriolanus, (22) Theseus—Rom- 
■ulus, (23) Lgcvi'gus — Kumn, 'Tltc first scries, 
Avliich includca (z) to (0), was written at the 
suggestion of some personal friends. Tlio bio¬ 
graphies in this series partake more of aliistorical 
than of an ethical character. Tlie second, (10) 
to (19), was compased for the writer’s own satis¬ 
faction and moral imprO'Venieiit; the third, (20) 
and (21), pmfesserl to teach virtno by painting 
Us opposite; the fourth, (22) and (23), dealt with 
proliistoric cliaiaetei'.s. TJio siiiglo biograpiiie.s of 
Arulus, Artaxerxes, Galbu, and Otho do not enmo 
under the category of Pamllel Lives. The sequels 
which cornea after most of the Lives, giving n 
detailed comparison {syiih-isis) of each wavnov, 
state-smau, legislator, or hero, na the case may be, 
nml of the exact points of reBcniblance between 
thorn, hardly accord with the design of Plutarch, 
and ate blierefore regarded ns spurious by some 
critics. 

Plutarch'a Biographies are not inevoly popular 
compilatioua, bub nionmnents of groat litGriivy 
value^ for the precious materials wliicli they 
contain, based os they are uiion lost records. 
Tlic author ndhores throughout to liis professed 
puiqiGse—viz. portraiture of cliarncter j he eitlior 
omits or bi'iofly touches upon the ino.st famous 
oetione or events which flistingiiisli the career of 
each siibjeot of liis biography, nolding that tliese 
do not SHOW a man’s virtues or failings so well 
as some IriHing incident, word, or jest. ‘ C'est la 
ventd morale,’ says Grdanl, 'non la vevitd liis- 
toiiqno, qn ’il pomsnit; I’mie n’est pour Ini que 
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le mo,yen, I’aubre esb le biifc.' For tins i-eason the 
Parallel Lives are ami •will reninin tlio hook of nil ' 
ages, for 110 book of classical anti{|nity has had i 
more inllncnce upon the lending men of tlio world, | 
so tbnb Plnlaveh may almost be called the In-' 
terpreter of Greece and Rome to moilorii Europe. 
They form indeed a coiiiplomcnt to the other and 
less known half of liis writings—the Morals—o. col¬ 
lection of sliort treatises, sixty or more (though cer¬ 
tainly nob nil from Plutarcli^ hand), upon various 
subjects— iSihics, Politics, llistorj/. Health, Faectite, 
Love-stories, amt Philosopkn. The last comprise , 
dissertations Ou the nature of the mtscen tDorlanud I 
spiritual beings. On iho creation anti govermncnl I 
of the Universe, On the human sotil, and similar I 
speculations, classed liy the ancients nnilcY blic ' 
head of hkcosojihn, ' The treatise upon Isis and 
Osiris in tliis seric-s,’ says its most recent translator, 
Mr C. \V. King, 'is tlio only complete account of 
tlic religion of Egypt that has come flown to_ ns— 
written too by one who bad been initiated in its 
deepest myetevies. The three ti-catioes upon the 
Oracles also are of tlie highest value, ami that 
on Superstition is one of the most eloquent and 
closely reasoned compositions uf antiquity.’ Some 
of the essays, especially those On Drotherhj Love, \ 
On {p'aduttl advance in virtue. On the benefit to 
he not out of enemies, breathe quite a Christian 
spirit, albUongli the writer probably never heard 
of Clmatianity ov its divine fonndor. One of the 
most iuterosbing is that On the apparent delays in 
cUvine justice,' anotlier, On the conduct proper to 
youny 'men at Lectures, which is partly moi-al, 
pavtly social in its tone. The nine books of his 
Symposiaca, or Table-talk on a variety of topics 
exlmiib him in tlie liglit of the most amiable and 
genial of boon coinpauionfl, who apFcoiatCfl goml 
conversation j wliUo his clialogue Gryllus reveals a 
romarkahlc sense of Inunoiir. 

Though not a profound thinker, Plutarch was a 
man of rave gifts, and occupies quite a unique place 
in literatni’O as the cncycloprcdisb of antiquity. 
He was not master of any science, Imb whatever 
was noticeable in natnval, nioval, or Tn©ta\»hysical 
science did net eonve auiias to him, and he had 
n universal sympatliy with geulns and nobility 
of character. As ft moralist lie is, ns Professor 
Matiairv well dcacrihes him, tlie spokesman of the 
bettor life tlmt still amvlvod in the Greek world 
in the ‘ iravtinmas snminer ’ of its history; not tlic 
exponent of any system, and only occasionally an 
opponent, as in tho Dialoyna nyninst. Colotcs, the 
disciple of Epicurus, and that Ayainsl the Stoic 
first conceptions, but a man of practical views and 
sober judgment, a chief example of the llluminn- 
tion of the intellect by the power of momis. His 
kindly sympatliy and teiider-licartcdncss, a leading 
fentnre in Ivis character, is well shown in hie CVut- 
solution addressed to Apollonius on the early death 
of his son, and the beautiful Letter to his wife 
on the death of their only dam/htcr. As a stylist 
lie is picturesque, realistic and varierl; his chief 
fault is a tendency to dilfnaeness and roilnmlancy 
of expression. He docs nob, like bis contemporary 
Lucian, alfect the Attic purity and cleamcss of 
diction, and ho is too fond of crowding liie sentences; 
iuit occasionally he rises into eloquence, and ho is 
almost always imppy in tlie novelty of his illnstra- 
tions and similes and the point of Ina nnecdotes. 

The best editions of Plutnroh's entire works aro those 
of .T. .1. Uoiako (12 vols. 1774-79) and Dhbner.Dalinor in 
DUlot’s 5i6iio(/iCca (6 voh. 1816-65). The host text of 
tho Lives is that of Siiitenis in the Tcubnor aeries (5 
vols, 1871-81) 5 of the MoruUa, that of D. 'Wyttoiibnoli 
(16 vols. Oxford, 1706-1830; iniflniahod), snd that in tho 
Teubiier series by G. N. RcinnvdakiB (in oonrse of pub¬ 
lication, 1888-91). Separate annotated editions of the 
Lives have been published by Hold, Leopold, Siefert 
Blass, Sintenis-Fuhr in Gcnnaiiy, and in England by tho 


present writer, with elaborate coiiiniciifcavics {Sulla, Le- 
moatheiKS, Gracchi, Nioias, Timoleon, and Tfumislocks), 
and by K G. Hardy [Galba and Ulho ). Xlicre arc trans¬ 
lations of the Lives in English by tbc brothers Laiighorno 
Mvd by Drydfitv mmI otUora (vc-cdvted by A. 11, Clongli, 
5 vols. 1874)—neither so scholar-like and correct na tho 
French of Jacques Ainyot (I’aris, 1559), from which 
Sir I’liomafl North's version (1670) was made; also of 
Uio Soiuati Lives by G. Long. Tlie best translation of 
tlio JHoralia is that by several bonds, coti'ccted and 
revised by Professor W'. W. Goodwin (I’o.ston, U.S. 
1874-78). 

Pluto {Gr. PI onion, from plouicin, * to be lie li ’), 
originally only a .sinmame nf Hades, as tlie giver ov 
poascssur of iicheH, is, in the niytliology nf Greece, 
the third son of Cronos and Rlica, and the brother 
of Zens anil Poseidon. On the tripartite division 
of the univerae lie obtained the .sovereignty of tho 
nmler-worlil—the realm of darkness and ghostly 
shades, where he sit-s enthroned m* a ' suhterraiican 
Zona—to use tlic cxpre,«aion of Hoincv, and rules 
the spirits of tlie dead. His dwelling-place, how¬ 
ever, is not far from the surface of llic earth. Pluto 
is iiiexorahle in disposition, not to be moved cither 
by prayers or llnttevies. He is Imine on a ear, 
drawn by four black steeds, whom ho guides with 
gohicn mns. His iiehnet makes him invisible. 
According to soiiic scholavs, bis name of Hades is 
fmm « priv., and idcin, ‘ to sec; ’ aitliongli otliers, 
with less probability, derive Hades from hadd or 
ehadb, ‘I receive or embrace,’ and translate tho 
word the ‘all-receiver,’ In Homer Hades never 
means a place, but always a person. Moreover, it 
is to he noticcil that tiie poot does not divide tlio 
realm of the shades into two separate vegionB. j\ll 
the Konls of the dead—good and bad alike—mingle 
together. SnliscQUOiitly, liowovev, when the ethical 
conception of fntnro vetvilmtion liecame move widely 
ilcvclqpcd, the kingdom of tlie dead was clivlilcd 
into Elysium (q.v.), the abode of the good, and 
Tartarus (q.v.), tlie place of the wicked. This 
change also exovcised an important inllnence on 
the conception of Pinto. The ruler of tho nntlov- 
world not only acquired additional pOM’ev and 
majesty, but the vciy idea of his character was 
essentially moilified. He now Tcgavded aa a 
honeficcnt deitv, who hold tlie keys the earth 
in his hand, and possessed its inetallio trcasiires 
(whence his now name Pinto or Plutus), and who 
blessed the year with fi'iiita, for out of the darkneas 
nndergroimd come all the riches and awelling 
fnllncRs of the eoil. Hence, in later timos, mortals 
prayed to him before proceeding to dig for tho 
wealth hidden in the bowels of the earth. 

Pluto niarrietl Perseidioiie (Proserpina), tlie 
daughter of Deniotor (Ceres}, after carrying her 
off from the plains of Enna. He assisted Ids 
hrothcis—accoixling to the mytliological story—in 
their wars against the Titans, and received from 
the Cyclopes, as & reward for delivering them from 
Tartarus, the lielnieb that iimlces him invisible, 
which he lent to Hermes (Dfeveury) in the afore¬ 
said ivar, to Penseufl in his combat ivitli the Gorgons, 
and which uitiinately came to Tvlerionea. The 
Erinnyes and Ciiavon obey his behests. He sit« in 
judgment on every open and aeevet act, and is 
o-s-sisted by tln-eo suliordinate judges, HUacus, 
Minos, and Rhaclaniauthus. At Elis alone was 
there a formal cult of Pinto, thoiich in many 
places in Greece ho was worshipped conjointly 
with Dcnieber and Korc. Among trees and Rowere 
tlie cypress, boxwood, narcissus, and inaideiihaiv 
were ‘^red to him; black lama and ewes were 
.sacrific^ to him amid the shadows of night, and 
his priests hail tlieir brows garlanded rritli cypress 
wreaths.' In works of art be resembles Ills brotlicm 
! Zeus and Po,seiclon; only his linir hangs down 
somewhat wildly and fiercely over his brow, and 
' his appearance, -though majestic:, as becomes so 
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Jiii 'litv R Iifu-J nuiiietliiiit' glfiuiny n«'l teiTihle 
The Plnt<»niai\ Ihecuy iti (ieoUigy, otlwr- 
pa)\ci\ Vnlcanist oy llattwiian, was oi>iinsc«l to 
i(ic xTcjitimif’t <»■ iVeiHcviftH. Sea OnohOrtY, Vo). 
V. ii, 143, and ; fiiul lor the Plutonic 

joeliH, HOC filpu UOCKa, 

Pltirionieim lUf.v.«AUGK. 
PlymontlN one of tlie inn-nt fainoiw of Knglwh 
Foapnrtp, an nnoieot pr.r'liftiin.'titaiy, iininieijiftl, Ami 
fniijity lies in the extrenio poutli-western 

c<»vuev <if Devotikliiie, ’24fl miles bv mil (210 by 
load] WSW. of 128 SW. of Bviatol, ftml 



33 SV'. of Exetei'. it oo'Hudfcs ttio northern aUerc 
of Pl.Yiinmtli Sontiil (i^ot* lielow), iminc*«liate1y ot 
the month of tlio Pluii. The icttminiti/; .H|iiice be- 
tweeii it find the llflmnnzo, the CMtuary of tlie 
Tftinav, U loccnnled by the aiatur but much 
smaller town of Stoiielioiise (q.v.), wliilc stUI 
farther to the wc«t, alonu tbo IlninAnac itself, 
scroteiiea lUe tldvd of the ‘Three Towns,’ Devon- 
noit (q.v.b They nrc (ill, liowovor, so united now 
liv continuous lines of houscH that, with ibcir 
Tespectivo suliurbs, they linvo lost their individii. 
alky, nnd Co the aCiaiiger ajiyear owe L'rent' c«»». 
mnnity. The chief ytwovnmcnteatahlishmcnta arc 
at Dovnniiort—the dockyard, oiiii-wliarf, stenm- 
factovy, aud joiiwipal Ijavvacks; while StonebouKo 
has Its quota in tho victniiUing yard, marine 
bnrracks, and naval liospital. Plymontb, M'ljicb 
is iiifiro jirjimlmis Ibivn the olJjor two togeOier, jk 
at once the chief seat of comnieTCo, trade, and 
nianufactine, anil witliin tlie 19tli century dis¬ 
played iiti onlerpnsp ^yhh•h f^h-en it a high piace 
amonj'pvoYincial centres. Tlie site is a very Sue 
one. lletiveeii the two natiual inlet harbonw of 
Sutton Pool ftjJil Jfill iiny HtvotcUca the bold rocky' 
I'idf'e of the Plyiiionth Iloe, tlie castoi'n end of 
wliioii is oeenpied hy a citailel built by Clmrle-s II. 
aS’oi tliward tlic f'lnuiui rise-f in n series of loiiy lulis, 
nloii" which the town .stretelies until it pos-se-s into 
a sulnirban hill of singular altrftcliveness. From 
iIjc Ifoo thore are inftg-ni/lcGnt cieivei biith .senwavif 
and laiulwavd. Here, ncconliiig to frnilition, the 
captain.sof the licet whieh a-sscinbled to meet tlio 
Ai'jnmla whikHl array the tiiue by playing o. game of 
bowLs, wliieh was ihtermplcd by' the news of the 
approacit of the enemy ; ami here stand a toroenfcen- 
aty inoinoviftl to the Artiiada heroes (1890), and a 
stcituo (1884} of Sir Piaiiciij Drake (one of Boelim’s 
lincst works). Tlio upper portion of the lightlioiKie 
ercctetl by Snieatoiv on the Eddyslone (r\.v.) was. 
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also rebuilt licie in 1882-84. Old rlymonUi is 
oluelly clusteroil roinid tlic sliores of Sutton Pool— 
a dingy unattractive set of narrow stvccta; but 
of rooenfc years miles of excellent thoroiiglifnres 
and niniiy liamlsome buildiiigH have been erected, 
chief aiuong them a noble (lobhie guildhall, opened 
in 1874 l»y tlie Ib-incc of IVaJc.'', Lord Hi^fb Steward 
of Hie horoiigli. The priiicijinl antiquity ia tlic 
fine l«lU-ceivUiiy cliuicU of St Andrew, Perpeii- 
dienJar in style, and j-cstored in 1874-75 by Sir 
Gilbert Scott i Charles Clnivcli (1C46-B8) is a siiijjii- 
larly gowl oxawnlo of poit-Iicfonuation Gothic; 
tbo Dotaau Cafcliollccalliedi'ftl is an elfectivo Early 
English edifice (1858). The Cottonian collection 
I of sketches l<y the leading continental masteva is at 
' Hie Piuprictary Eihrary; there is a good local 
imiscum At the Athenmum ; and ninong the numcr- 
I OH^ charitable Insfciliilions tlic first nraeeia taken 
' by' (he SiiuHi Devon flospital, opened in 1884 at a 
I cast of £40,000. Tho toivn is served by liotli the 
I Great AVestem and London and SouthAVestern 
' liailways. In Mill IJaj’ are the Great AVeslern 
Docks,*iio\v the property of the foviucv compivuv, 

' vvliich are capable of talcing the largest iiierclinnL- 
vessels. .Sutton Pool, the ancient tidal harhoiir of 
I’lyinouth, hi addition to a large general trade, i-s 
I the seat of tho Ifehcrlcs of tlie poH, whicli are very 
iiiqrortaiit. iAfanufacturps, mainly clicmical, are 
carried «u—at Catteilowu clnelly, but also at Will 
I Day. There w a large foreign, anil a very exten¬ 
sive coasting trade, and tho nort is nsccl by lines of 
l>a«»««nger »teamer8 to aliuoet evaiy quarter of the 
, globe. 

Tliongli only a fishing-village at the Conquest, 

I urnler the nameof Button, Plymouth has for cou* 
tmics played a leading j)arfc in Hie naiifjeal JJ/e, 
It was the favourite port of the Black Pj'mco: tho 
I chief Elizabethan rende?,vons< of Drake, IlawlilnH, 

I fh-envilic, Baleigh, and tlieir fcllpw.s; the /Inal 
novl of devrattui-o of Uio Ufaiiflower wUh the PllKilm 
I rathew. In the civil wars it sided witli the paiHa. 

I iiicnt, ftiul succcssfiiilv ejulnrod a HorioH ol sieges 
and blockades extending over four years, shariiig 
I w'uli Hull the honour oi saving tlio narlmmontary 
I cause. It. was aJ.-^o the first town to deeJaie for 
Ayilliam of Oi-ange. In die oroat Fi’enoli war It 
1 rivalled PovtuinoutK in naval activities. An\ong 
I il» iMoro dwtinguished natives are Sir Jolin Haw- 
kins, Sir Uicbavd Hawkins, Sir Thoinna Edmunds, 

I Joseph Glanvill, E. S, Hawker, Lord Monkawcll, 
tSir 4V. .Snow ffarns, F.R.S., W. Effonl Leach, 
F.K.S., with i^ortUcote, Havdon, S, Pvout, Sir C. 

I ICastlake, P.il.A., and S. Hart, die iwti.^ts. It is 
imw an imixirtant scientific centro in connection 
I with the i\lAtinc Ilinlogica! LabovnLory (opened in 
I 1888), which puliiishes a Journal, Plyjiioiith M'a.s 
first incortionatcd by Henry VT. iti HSO, and has 
I since always returned two memhera to pavliamenl. 

I Pop. (1801) •13.19-1; (1851) 52,221; (1871) 70,091; 

' (IN81) 70,080: (1801)37,307. 

PhYMOVTii ?50nND, on the simth-woBt oi Devon¬ 
shire, near the entrauco of the English Ohannol, is 
one of the fmuoiis roadstcadH of the world. Il is a 
deep inlet, into which tho river Tamar falls from 
Hio west, and the river Plym from tho cost. The 
cxticuio seaward boiuidarioa of tho bay, from wliicli 
the Sound, inoj^ierly so called, o[iotib, arc Ratiie 
Head (nionHou«l fn Ptolemy) and Sloko Point, 
not far witliiu which a thud riyoi', tJjc Yealm, 
dchouches. The Sound, Iiowcver, is piuctieally 
hounded soiithwaixl liy a line drawn fvenn Pnnlec tn 
AYembury Points, and novtll^val•d by tlic Plyiuoutli 
Hoe. Witliiu those limit.s ita wLclfcli varies from 2) 
to 3 miles, wiiile its Iniulward ilcptii ia n]>o«fc 3. 
Inimedi«.tciy widilu Penloe Point, on tho Yvestovn 
side, is Cawsaml Bay, formerly cue of Uio eliief 
ftncliora;{e.s of tlic poJ t nml jmvy, but .to o.\]Jo.sed to 
the tsottftv'ttestwtly gales tlmt It vvo-s at tbwes vovy 
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(laiipi'ous; while if vessels anuliorecl in the Sound 
itself they wero onen to the full fni-y of tlicsoutii- 
wosteis. Hotico Eiirl Sfc '^'’incont pi-eaaeil forwnnl 
a scheme for the provision of arlificial protccLiim, 
and ill 1812 the construction of tlic Plyiiiontli Break¬ 
water wtis heffiiii, from plans prajinred hy Messrs 
Ilennie and Wliidhy. This great national work is 
an insulated mole of stones, a mile in length, 
stretching across the miihllo of the Sonnd, 2 
miles from the Hoe, and tliDi'oiighly prolectiug the 
inner anchorage. It was not completed until 18il, 
and cost £1,500,000 (sec llJiEAicWATEii). About 
half a mile from the Hoe is a little islet, origin¬ 
ally called St Nicholas Island, hut now moic 
commonly Drake’s Island. This is strongly forti- 
Acd. A formulnhle stone fort has also been 
built on an artiricial islaiul immciliatoly within 
the hreakwator; -while on either shove there are 
e.vtensivG forts and hattcrles—at Boviaaiid and 
Stamford on the oast, and at Piclclecomho, Maker, 
and Tregantle on tlie west. Tho esUiary of 
the Plyin is called the Cattewater, and is a 
capacious and important inner mercantile anchor- 
ago, opening from the Sound eastward, and pro¬ 
tected uy the Hatton breakwater. The estuary of 
the Tamar is called the Ilamoazo. ami from the 
snot at whicli it enters the Sound lietwceii Devil’s 
Point and Mount ISdgecombo to Salt-ash Is nearly 
4 mllc.s in lengbli—a still more vahiablo an<l 
thoroughly protected anchorage for vessels of the 
largest size, and occupied by men-of*\var. In the 
Clianiiol, 14 miles olf the Sound, is tho dangerous 
Eddystono Reef, (q.v.), indicated since 1700 hy 
lighthouses, and now rather a directing post to 
the port than a danger. Plymouth Sonuil is 
e-xceerllngly beautiful, and has even beon con¬ 
sidered wortiiy of rivalslii[i with fho Day of Naples. 
On its western shore is Mount Edgcuiiiho, the 
delightful scat of the Earl of Aloniit Edgciinibo, 
tracUtioiinlly said to have been selected by Medina 
Sldonin ns his share of the Erighsh s£)o/i. liaiiie 
Hoad, crowned by tlio ruins of d modireval oliapol, 
is one of the most pictuiosque headlands on tho 
coast; and the estuary of tlic Yealm, with tlic 
peaked Mowstono at its moutli, Is full of romantic 
beauty, 

Seo 11. N. tVorth’s Hiiior}! of Plyracnith (1871: now 
cil, 1891), and The Three Toivns mWolkeea (im) L. 
Jewitt’a Hislory of Plymouth (1873): and tour works 
byJ.B.llowo (1873-7(3), 

Plyiiioiitllt (1) capital of Plymouth county, 
Massaclnisotts, on Plymoutli Bay, 37 miles by mil 
SE. of Bo,ston, is famous as tlie landhi^-placo of 
tlie Pilgrim Eatiiem (q.v.), Plymouth Bock is a 
granite uouldor at the water’s edge on which they 
landed. It is covered by a liandsomo granite 
cano]iy, and tlier(3 is also a national moiinmont 
(1858-89) to tho iiilcriins; the pedestal, also of 
granite, stands on nliill overlooking the landing- 

} )lnco, and is 46 feet high, surmounted by a central 
igure of Faith, 30 feet Jiigh, with fonr innneiiso | 
stone figures representing Morality, Education, ' 
Freedom, and Law around the base. In Pilgrim , 
Hall (1824-26) are pre.servcd many relics of the firat: 
settlement of tlie coiintry, The town lias an hmi- 
foniuliy and zinc-rolling mills, and niamifactures 
cotton and duck, cordage, nails, tacks, and rivets. 
It is ])opulai' as a suninier-vcsort, and contains a 
numher of hotels. Pop. (1883) 7239.—(2) A mining 
toM'ii of Pennsylvania, on the Susquehanna River, 
20 miles by rail S^V. of Scranton. Pop. (1890, 
mostly foroignora) 9344,—(3J The capital of Mont¬ 
serrat'(q,v.). 

PlymoiltU Brethren, a name given by 
others to a body of Christiniis which since 1830 liaa 
extended itself throngliont the Britieb dominions 
and in some parts uf the continent of Europe, parti- i 


cnlarly among the ProtestaiitN of France, .S\vitzer- 
Innd, and Italy, nnd also in the United States of 
Amci'ica. It originated in a reaction against e.xchi- 
sive High Cliiircli principles, as maintained in tlie 
Clmrch of England, witli evetybhiiig of a kindled 
iiatiii-e in other chtiiclies, and against a ilead for- 
' inalisni associated with ‘ micvangelical ’ doctrine. 
Some of the first mcinhcrs of the new religious 
coniiiiniiitic.s formed in Plymontli and elsewhere 
were retired Anglo-Indian oiricci-s, men of uiiq^iies- 
Uoiiablc zeal and piety; hut these communities 
began to appear almost sinuiltaneoiisly in a niimhei- 
of places, iheir origin is, Imwovor, very miieli to 
1)0 ascribcil to the lahoiii-s and inlluencc of John 
Nelson Darbj' (1800-82), from whom the Plyiiionlli 
Brotliron on the continent of Europe are very goner- 
ally known as Darhjites. Darby was a harristcr, 
who nndor deeply rolit'lons impressions became a 
clergyman of the C'lnireli of England, and served as 
a curate In Wicklow; but in 1827 he left the Cliiiicli 
of England from conscientious scruples, and hecamc 
ail evangeliab nncoiinected with anv olmrcl], In 
this character he laboured both in England and on 
the continent of Europe, pveacliing in French, 
English, and German. It was in 1830 that he 
founded at Pl 3 'nn)utlL the congregation whence 
C 0 I 11 C 8 tho name nsmilly given to tho comnuiniun; 
the Diihlin assembly dates from the same year. 
Ho also gave ntternnen to his opinions in iimncroiui 
paniplilots, in a quarterly periodical, and a long 
series of theological works. Ilis tenet^ anil tiio.sG 
of tho Brethren in generalj arc strictly (Jalviuistlc i 
original sin and nrcdc-stiuation, tlio eflicacy of 
Christ’s sacrifice, tlie merit of His obedionco, tlie 
poircv of His Intorecssion, the gracious operations 
of the Holy Spirit in icgoncvation mul sanotirica- 
tion aie [imininont points. Pro-Milloimriaii views 
are gonovally entorfained by the Brothren ; and 
they usually practise the baptism of believers with¬ 
out regard to previons infant baptlsni, Recently 
Among a section hotmiiohl hnnthm has been pine- 
tlsed. They parLako of the Lord’s Supper every 
Sunday, or ‘firet day of the week.’ They utterly 
reject tho rite of confirmation. TJieir most dis¬ 
tinctive pocnliority, whon contrasted witli other 
Calvlnlstic cliurclics, is their complete rejection 
of ecclesiastical organisation. Tlioy suppose the 
whole Christian body in the world to liavo declined 
from truth and duty, like Israel of old, and there¬ 
fore to have l>ceii ‘corporately rejected of God,’ 
and helioro that tho cliiircIi coiiHists of ail true 
heliovera in the Lord Jcsiia to wliatevor denomina¬ 
tion they niaj’ belong—holding nniformly that no 
unbeliever or nmegenorate nersoa ought to be 
recognised as in tho chnvcli of God. They refuse 
to rccogiiiae any humanly (levieed form of churcli 
government, or any onicinl or .salaried ministry; 
they insist on the privilege and responsibility of 
every individual to minister according to his gift 
and ability, in nrdor to the edification of tlie 
H'liole. I’ractioally the mimbor of those fitted 
publicly to tencli or minister the Word of God is 
verj' Uinitol, nnd those who are not fitted for such 
niiiiintiT ara not encouraged and sometimes rc- 
strnlncil. 

They distinguish widely between pastors, tcnchcre. 
nnd exhortors, wlioso niinisti'j' is to the clmrch, ami 
evangelists, whose ministry of tlio gospel is toirard 
the world. Whilst disowning human qualllications 
and onliiintion as generally practised, and condemn¬ 
ing wholly na nnseriptuinl the distinction of ‘ clergy 
and laity,’ tliey hold tJint it is right to own siicli 
cvnngcUstSt pastors, nnd boachers as Christ the 
Head of the Clmi-ch has bestowed and tlie Holy 
Spirit* has qualilicd. Such os devote tlieinsclves 
wWlly to the work of the gospel are supported by 
voliintory and unsolioitcil contrlhiitioiis, In their 
iisseiiiblics there arc frequent pauses, and liberty 
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tlierofolu for any innmber to l(ia«l in prayer nr imuso 
or to cxliorb or teaiili lie may :|n<lge to be for 
e.lirica.tit»ii, quilled l»v sidritwally eiili«liteiie«l umler- 
5 .tn,T»itin^ <if wltat is /itcing nml in liaiiooBj with 
wliiit lias tone heforo. Women are not allowed to 
take T.nblw part in the a^sGinljly. INsrsmus prcn'ca 
to hare liecii tiniltv of sins mcnlioneil in 1 Cor. 
V. 11 nro exeliiiloll from tlie fellow.-iWp, ns well 
as those who ilonv foundation trutlia ot Cliiioiian 
dootiine, until evidence of repentance satisfactwy 
to all is foitlicr-ininf'. The l'l 3 ;nmath Brethren 
reject every tliatinetivo appellation but that of 
Clivistiami/altlinnyli a special ilenoininnrion is 
foninl neccssai'y to desiynato them: up one not 
Jjolilin'' tlioir views could remain .asgoeiatol vith 
tlieni. S 'cliism took place amonj' tliciii iii con- 
ECfjnence of doctrines preached at PlymontU trvn- 
ccrnin«r tlift iniinan nftt'iie of Cliii«tj Darby vi;;or- 
oiisly opposin'^ svliab lie deemed n dangeroim error, 
arnriiQ and hin adlicronts utterly separating from 
tlie fellou'sliin or those svlio maiutaiueil it, or rc- 
f«se<l to coniteniii it, and also from nil who, cs'on 
poisonally eroar of the emir, refuse*! to 
entlosEc tha cxtvcuie fnvin td separation demnwltstl 
li7 IJavhy. The IlarliyUo section since Darhys 
death lias been more than once tlB1de*l about 
various ouestinns of dootnne and discipline. The 
lew a.\olu?‘iva principles have attracted many 
earnest Cliriatians out of nil cletiomlnation.s, and 
tlio meetiijgfl ewitinno to multiply and iiieroaflc 
in Gloat lliitaiii and Ireland, Canada, tho United 
States, Australia, New Zealand, and elsewhere. 
The increafio is mainly the of cvaiigolistio 

work. Jn tlia United Kingdcioi tlieie aie about 
800 nicetiugs; in Canada, overlOO; in the United 
States, about lOOj in Ocrinany, 200? in France, I50i 
in fiwitzci'Iard, SO i and in H(illa.Qd, Home 40. 

ffoo tliQ works ol Darby, Kelly, C. H. MsekintOHh, and 
J. G, Bcllctt; and books for or asatnst the doctrines 
of the Bwtliwa by Trotter (IdM), Groves (lS67),BcW 
(1875), Millet [ISTJ). Toulon (J8S3J. 

Piicnmatlo- I>csi>atch, tlie mmc given to a 
metliocl of flcnditig wmton tlocimiciitft, chiufly tele- 
graphic dospatchoii, tiirniigli a comparatively narrow 
tube by Dionnfl of onmpressod air and by n partial 
vacuiun. Early in the Jflth centuiy Mr Mctllmi-st 
proposed to construct a railway on tliiij piindplc 
with caniagw moving tliiougli an air-tight tnmiel 
(see JtURDOCK), flat Mr Latimer Clark, C.E., was 
the firat to cany out a plan for the ttnnsiiiKmon «if 
telegiams by pneumatic power. In 1853 lio got a 
tiiliti I.aid between the central station of the Inter¬ 
national Telegraph Company ami the Stock Ex- 
clinnfio, London, through which a earner cnntiiiiuiig 
despiitvlie.s was piupulled by n curtent of iiir pro¬ 
duced by coniiectiiig tho tube with a vaciinm liohler. 
An iiiipi-oveuient on this was made in 1858 by Mr 
Vnrley, C.E., who introdneed compressed air for 
the oiitwavd and retniiicil the vaciinm method for 
the inward tvallle. This niDthoil is still In nse. 

The GFLSeiilials of a pneumatic despatch arc the 
exhausting mul compressing pumps workeil by a 
titeani-engineor utlicr motor; ivmetal tube, wliicli 
In Engljijiil is ii.sually n ]ea<! pi(ifl, since iti.s easily 
made (lir-tiglit liy .soldering the joints; a sinali 
carrier of gutta-pcrclia or oilier umterial to contahi 
the ile^patclies 5 and a Kuitahlo avmngcnicut of 
ralvc^s at the stations for connecting tue tube or 
tubes with the coniiiresscd air or vacouiii luniriK. 
It has been found by experience tbabwitli heavy 
tmllic, Bucli as that at the telegraphic dcpai-tiiiciitof 
the London Pnst-ollice, a lead pipe inches india- 
meter is a convenient .size, and tliis is eiiclosecl in 
an lion pipe for protection. Thcrncthoil of w’m-ting 
is this; At tlie central station end of the tnbe Ibere 
is a (loulile sluice valve, and when tiie ennier is 
iii.^ertcd into the message chamber (the witleneil 
end of the pipe) the iower eiido irf the valve is 
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diuwii so a.s to close the mouth of tlie pipe, but on 
the i-fld of the slide there is a stop wliicli actuates a 
lever aud rack, and ibis open-s tiic uppov slide in 
front of the carrier. At tlieF.aiiiQ time, hy a sepainto 
airangenient, a valve is opened to admit compressed 
air, which forces the earlier forward. \\'heu its 
arrival at the other cud of the tube is Higualled 
electrically, the slide is moved so as to cut oH' tlie 
air from tfie pr«ssme main, and then tho chnnihcv 
at the iiioutli of tiife pipe is ready for another caniey. 
From the distant end of tliO pipe the C/irWer ig 
drawn or .•sucked to the central station by making 
a connection at that station with tlie vacmiin 
main instead of the pvcfssine main. For a ilistancc 
of JflOOj’ards u itli a 2J-incli tube the cime of transit 
is ono minute wlieu tbe air piessnvo ia_ 10 lb. per 
atjunre inch or with aw equivalent cftective vacuum 
of 64 lb. per squavc incti, Y’ith tho air pressure 
and vaemnii usually emploj'ed, a speed of from 25 
to 3,1 miles per Imnr is attained in luhcs not exceed¬ 
ing a iidlo Hi length. The speed vniios bivorhely 
o-H the square root of tlio Jcuglh of tlie tube, 
According to an official atatemimt prcimred in 1887, 
the imcumatic service of tho Biitisli post-odicc ban 
been gratlaally increasin^Mintil the systcui, which 
ill 1S54 was reprcifcnted iv homhm by one d horse¬ 
power eiigiue working a single tube of a few bun- 
died yards in length, compvlsed, tbirby-bliieo years 
later, in London alone, four 60 horse-power engines 
(each indicating LVO horse-power), and 81 tubes of 
an aggregate Icuglli of nearly 94 miles. In 1$S7 
there wore in Lomlon and the province.s 128 tubes 
of A total length tif 46 miles, requiring 6fteon 
engines with a total of 370 liorsc-powov nominal to 
work them; 86,000 mDHsages a day wsre tlicn 
passcil through these post-oMico tubes. Tlie news- 
iwtjicr offices in several of our Jnrgo towns have 
pneumatic (IcEpatches iu connection will) the tele- 
gmpliic iimtrumciit roonia of their respective pont- 
ofticcs. Ill Pai-is and some otlier towns on tlio 
Confinwit, instead of several tubes radiating /‘inin 
ft central to outlying stations as in London, one 
tiilic or tubes ulongaido eacli other from the 
central telegraph oilico form a continuous elreiilar 
line u itli iriteniiediate Btations, and several carrfera 
linkcil together are sent at one time. Tn some of 
those continental pnenmatio deMintdies tlm pipes 
wo of iron iastaui of lead, anil thore are other 
tUrterencca of detail. 

PnIUIM.V'TIO Ii.\ir.WAYf5 AKn Tkamways- It 
liaa been several times proposed to constiucb 
IJiieuiufttic railways, cme 2>lan being to jmopel 
enfriagos Ihrough a large lube or tiinitel by means 
of couipresssed or rnrelied nir. A piece of rail¬ 
way of this kind uas Inid down in the Crystal 
Palace giouud.9 in ]80,'> by Mv lioturiieJ. It*COU- 
sisted of ajJnglc line of rails in a tiuuiel GOO j ai da 
in length, along wbieli a caniage conv'cycd piiFsen- 
gci-8. Motion was given to the carriage by using a 
fiui or lioHow disc 22 feet in diameter, which cither 
condensed or rarofied the air as required according 
to tlio ndjusfmoiifc of certaiTi vnlvesi. This railway 
dul not continue long in operation. The drir’ing of 
framcais by compressed air appeal's more likely to 
be a couiiiiorcial success. At tlie town of Nantes 
in X'rftnce (muicais have been propelled by tlio 
■Mckamkl ayatem uf air pteasuye nml local heating 
since 187fl, and a tramway line worked on this piin- 
ciplo was ill 1889 opened at raris. In 1890 trac- 
tion by coiiiprcsscd air w-as tried at Chester, tlie 
(jftjiicar carijing its own ie.servair and engine for 
a 2 miles'journey, but having means of recliarg- 
ing the re-servoir, if neccspiary, at intenmls along 
the line. See Tuamvvays. 

l* 27 Ei 7 JiATfc Power <rnAN.SMissio:M op).—T he 
plan of laying down an extensive system of pipes 
through A city to supply compressed air for niotors, 
elovatom, ci-aues, aud otlier purposes in snmlJ, and 
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even in comparatively large, iniliiatrial eataUisli- 
inciits is now in aiiccessfiil operation in Paris, A 
complete plant to supply air pressure was first i>nt 
down there in 1870 in euimeutiuri with a piivuniatie 
clock system, and about 8000 of these clocks arc 
now kept in motion by tliis ineanK. But the 
rleninnd for cojuju'cascil air foj' other pui^^oscs 
increased vapidly, so tiuit for some years past 
only a coniparativoly small proportion of what 
is supplied liy the I'aris company is rc^nired for 
cloclcs, This company lias coni|ires3iiig engines, 
w’orked by steam, which have an aggregate of 
3000 lioi'se-powev. Tlicso transmitair at a i>re33nre 
of from 80 to 90 lb. per square inch tlnongh 30 
miles of iiinins. The air in the branch pipes has 
its pressure sojiiewlmt reduced hy passing it 
tlirougli a regulator before being conducted to a 
motor, wbicli obviates any inequality that might 
otlierwise arise in the pressuve if the nir were 
admitted direct to tlic motor at what it stands 
in the mains. Tim amount of compressed air 
used by am* indh'iilual or firm is measured by 
a motor. In 1889 works -werQ eataUished on a 
large scale in Biiniingham to supply oompi-essed 
air to that town by a system sinniftr to tliat 
adopted at Paris. In both of these towns 
tliore is a large number of smalt workshops or 
industrial establishments whore power supplied in 
tills way can bo used to drive small machines more 
economically than by aiy’ other inothod. Other 
applicatioua of it are to raise water to the upper 
stories of a building from a woll in the hnsenient, 
for refrigeration, and for winding up telegraphic 
instruinouts. 

PjlGlllliatlcs is a Jiauio, not very iiuicli used 
now, for tlie science that discusses titc properties of 
gnscoiis iluids. It is thoreforo a branch of Hydru' 
dyjiamios (q.v.), In the modern acceptance of that 
term. See also Atmospiieub, llARyMKTER. Oas, 
Sound, Visco-giTy, and Wind, for the more im¬ 
portant aspects of the subject. 

Puciiiiintlo Trough is a piece of chemical 
appai’atus clei’ised by I’ne.stley, by means of whicli 
gases can be collected in vessels for oxporinicnU or 
oxainination, It consists of a vessel of water, pro¬ 
vided M'ltli n ledge or shelf at the depth of two or 
thi ee IucIk's from tlic to|i. The jam in which the 
gas is to be coUected two liUed w»tl» water, and 
placed with their mouths downward upon the shelf, 
wldcli is kept a little under water, so aa to prevent 
tlio entrance of air into the jars. 'When the edge 
of the jar is brought over the extremity of the tube 
c/wi'ying the gas tlie bubbles of gas I’ise tliroiigb 
the water, collect in the upper part of the jar, and 
displace the liquid. 

rnciiiiioga.sti'ic Nervo. See Nunvous 
System, Vol. VII. p. -iqi, and Digestion; also 
Haberslmn, ratliologi/ of iha Pneumogastrie Nerve 
(2ded. 1885). 

Piieiiinoiliu, or Tndaminatioii of the Lungs, is 
the name applied (with the neccssarj'onalilication) 
to a miinber of dutiuct pathological conditions. 
The catarrhal inllauimation of Ilroncliitis (q.v.) 
may cxtoiuL to the alvcoU of the lungs, producing 
scattered patches of eiUtmiial pneumonia. The 
inllauiinatuvy ciiangcs in the Iniigs in consimiption, 
including interstitial 2 mciuiionia, or cirrhosis of 
the liing.s; iu a few cases of sypliilis; in wounds 
and injuries of the cheat; in pyteinia; in the lost 
stage of many exliaustiug disease.?, all come under 
this head. But the most important form, to which 
the present discussion will be restrictcil, is that 
Vftriou.?ly called acute, icliopathic, lobar, ot croup¬ 
ous pneumoniu, and is ono of the most striking 
and (lefinito of familiar diseases. 

Tlie changes occurriug in an aflected portion of 
lung are described in three stages. {1) Gongestion : 


tlio liing-tib.suc still contains air, tliougli less thnu 
in health, and is gorged with blood. (2) Ned hepa- 
iisation: the lung-tissue is solid like liver (hence 
the name), and is luucli more friable tliahln health: 
it still contains nuicii blood, but no air, oh the 
vesicles are completely filled with linn exudatiou, 
consisting of fibrinous juatenal, ini.Ycd ivitb leu¬ 
cocytes and red blood-cmimscles. (3) Gray hepii- 
tisation: the tissue is still more fiiablo and of a 
giuyish colour, containing now little blood or blood 
pigment: the exudation lias become much softer, 
as the fibrinous material 1ms disaiipeaicd, and it 
oozes ill part from the cut surface as a purulent 
fluid. It is doubtful wliefcher recovery can take 
place when this third .stage has bee*n readied, 
wlien tlio surface of the lung is affected Pleurisy 
(q.v.) is always present as well ns iineumonia. 

Tlie iiinaiiiiiiation never nttackH the avIioIc of 
both lungs at once ; the right is more often aflected 
than the left, and the lower part than the upper. 
A whole lobe, or a large part of it, usually suffers ; 
sometimes more than one. 

Tlie disease generally begins suddenly with a 
severe rigor or ahiveiing-fit, and the temperatura 
mes rapidly—usually to 103°-105“ R Tfio pulse 
and reapirations are both quickened, but the latter 
much more in propovLion than lu most oilier 
disea'<C8, a most iniportunt indication of the nutiirQ 
of the ciuse: instead of the usual ratio (about <1 
)»nlsu-hcata to 1 respiration), the proportion be¬ 
comes 3 or 2 to 1. All tlie usual signs of fever are 
present; bnt the patiout’s fneo pveBoiita a chavac- 
toristic dusky flush; there is frequently severe 
pain in tlic aflected jiart of the chest, and usually 
more or less eougii, painful, but sliort, and sup¬ 
pressed os far as possible. In most coses after a 
few (Iny.s the spit becomes very viscid and tena¬ 
cious, and assumes a riisLy tinge; this appearance is 
almost sullicicnt by itself to snow the nature uf the 
disease; but siiit as rvcll ns cougli may be absent 
nltogctuer. Tlic pliysienl signs of the disease are 
very distinct. There is dullness on percussiou over 
the afTectod area; and on auscultation marlccd and 
very chamcteristic changes in the brealli-soands. 
But if the infiammatoiy proccbs happen not to 
reach a portion of the mug in contact Avith the 
chest-Avail it may he impos.-dblG to delect any tiling 
abnoiiiial. 

It is always a serious disease; but the great 
majority of coses do recover. The ciroiunstaiices 
Avmch make it most alarming are Ihe picseuoc of 
other disease, especially of ■flio heart or kidneys; 
previous habits uf iutcnqteraiicc; and advanced 
us it is iitucU less fatal in youth and middle 
life than after the age of sixty. Yet sometimea 
even cases opparcntly far from Jiopeful ultimately 
do Avcil. 

In favourable coses llic fei'or u.?unlly terminates 
very rapidly, by crisis, os it is termed; iu a ferv 
lioiirs tlio teiuporaturo falls five or seven degrees, 
and tlic patient’s discomfort hccomcs correspoiul- 
ingly rolioved. In a very large proportion of cases 
this takes place bctAvecii the si.vth and the eighth 
day; but it may occiir earlier, or it may be delayed 
to the fourteenth. After tUiH has taken place the 
oxudatioii in tlio aflectad portion of lung is gradu¬ 
ally expectorated and absorbed, and us a rule 
perfect recovery takes place. 

In a considerable nuiubor of eases pneumonia 
scenia to bo brought on by exposure to cold or Avet. 
Bub in the inajovity uo such cause can he traced. 
Only in very oxcop'bional instances does it seem to 
be infoctious; but epidemics on a small scalo are 
ufiiut infrequent Qccui'iciicti, and suiueliniea assume 
laige proportions. These facts, among others, liavc 
led nuLuy observers to holicvo that acute pneumonia 
ouglit r^ly to be dossed not with local iiifinm- 
niationa, hut AA’ith specific feveis; and that the 
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iiiflnniiiiatioii in tlie lunjy lias tlie sniiie relttlion to 
tlie (lPca>-e as tlie ulceia m tlie intestines to typhoid 
fevci-, (irtlie iiillainod tliroab to scarlet fever. In 
I'Vietlliiiider descrilieil a form of miciococens 
an occurring in tiie lungs in jmemnonin. But it 
is ilonljtfiil wfiGtiier it is always m-esent in this 
disease, and it is soiiiotimeR found in othei- con¬ 
ditions, it iiiuht at [iicaenb ho regarded as an open 
fjiicstion wlietlier it is really a simple inllainnia- 
tion, witli aocompaiiying fcljvile disburhance, or a 
disease aiialogoiifi to tlie infections fevers*, witli a 
special local inaiiifestation in the lungs. 

Tlio recognised tiuatineiit of pnoniiinnia passed 
tliroiigh curiously varied phases during the 
lOtli century. Free and vopeiited bleedings, with 
extensive use of meicuiy, in vogue dnnng the 
earlier docailcs, \vcrc superseded about tlio 
tniddle of the century hy cfjuany extensive ad¬ 
ministration of alcoholic stimulants. But it was 
gradually discovered that many oases recover 
perfectly with no other treatment than cavefnl 
nursing 5 and the usual practice in recent times 
has been to assign to dings only a snlnmlinato 
place. Beat in bed in the recnmlront position; 
n plentiful .sunply of thud nourishment 5 light 
poiiltice.s, or a tJiicK layer of cotton-wool, over the 
alfected part, are often all that is necessary in a, 
young and healthy subject. Severe i>atn may be 
combated, by nuiatnid poultices, blistering, or 
leeching; or it may i-erniiro _ aiiodync-s for its 
Ycliefi sleeplessness, excessive vise of temperatuve, 
troublesome cougii. or aggravation of any other 
Hymptoni may reouivo snecial treatment. Tlic 
daugev most to be feared lu this diRoasc, however, 
is generally weakness of the heart: and to iratieiits 
of feeble cuiiHtllutiun or advanced ago stimulanla 
—digitalis, ammonia, alcohol, &c.—are usually 
administored, often in largo and frequent dosc.s. 
See Sturges and Couplaiuh Jlistorif roul UeUitions 
of Pnenmonin (2d ed, 1890). 

Po (atie, and Pudus), tlio largest river 

of Italy, rises on Monte Viso, one of the Cotlian 
A1p.s, at an altiliuleof 040.1 feet, close tothoFrcncIi 
frontier. It llowh eastward for uinvards of ^ mile.s, 
when, aniv'iiig beforo Saluzzo, it emQrge.s from its 
rocky defiles and enters upon tlie plain. From 
Saluzzo it Hows iiorbli nortli-cast post Turin to 
Chivasao; there it cliaiiccs its cour.^e toward the 
east, in whlcli direction it Hows to its emljoncliure 
in the Adriatic, Uinvnids of 35 iiiiks from its 
mouth, above Fenavn, it begins to form its delta, 
•liO miles wide from north to Houtli. The delta ie 
growing rapidly in area, Havoiina, a city once on 
the bcashovG, now stamU 4 milc« inland.* Tho l*o 
receivo.s from tlie left the Ticino, Addn, Mincio, 
and otlier streams, and from the right the Trebbiu 
and otlieix It lias nii entire length of .1(}0 miles, 
anil drains an area of nearly 28,900 so. m. Below 
Fincenza its stream lia-s from aiito-ltomaii days 
been aTlificially embanked along great streiebes 
with (louhle ]ine.s of oiiiliankmeuts «« each side. 
It lia-s been ami is at all time-s diJlieulb to cro-as, 
owing to itswblth nml, still more, liie great voliiiim 
of its waters ; hence the strategic and commercial 
iniportaiiee of .sncli place.s hh Piacema and Tiiriu, 
where the coHie-it finds nre, 

PosiCCJi*. Seo Gji.assks, I’.vstubk. 

POclCllillg, though not strictly n legnl tonn, 
has .so long been a}ipiopriated in popular speech to 
(le.senbe 11 well-known ollbiicc that it ia noiv usually 
adopted ill legal avoiIcn. It means tje.s])assing on 
another s lands in niirsuit of gninc; and ib in Tike- 
wHe extended to the cognate oirence of iinlawfullv 
tishiug in nnotlier’H wiitci>*. 

{\)As tv Pouchiufj Guiiie .—The general law as 
to who is entitled to game, and in what circuiii- 
stancep, IS stated nniler tlie bead Game-laws. In 


, Kiighiiid tliere arc a Day Poacliing Act and a Night 
Poaching Act, imposing penalties on poaclioi's, By 
the Day Poaching Act, 1831, whoever nnlawfnlly 
goes upon lands nut his own to pursito or kill Game 
(q.v’.), lubhits, woodcocks, snipes, quails, or land¬ 
rails is liable to a penalty of £2. Any person 
wliatever, whether interested in the lands or not, 
may institute the proceedings for tlie punishment 
of the poaclier; and. the informer U entitled to lialf 
tlic penalty, tho other half going to the poor of the 

I iarish. Wlioii a poacher is found tro-siiiissing on 
aiuls in search of game the poison entitled to the 
game there, or the tenant, or a gamekeeper or 
servant of either may deinaiul the poacher’s name 
and place of abode, and if it is refusoil may arrest 
snch poacher, and take him before n justice of the 
peace; hat tlic poacher imi-st be taken within 
twelve hours before the justice, otlicrwise he is 
entitled to go at large. In siicli a co-so a penalty 
of £5 may be inflicteil. If game ho foniul on the 

f ioachcr at the time he is caught, and it appear to 
lavc been newly cauglit, the party who is cntitleii 
tn nrrost him is entitled to seize tlio gamo also. If 
the poacher whoa convicted do not pay the penalty 
within the time lixed by tlic justices, lie may be 
coiiimiUed to tlio house of corroebion for a period 
not e.xccctling two calendar nioiitlis. Tlio party 
may appeal against his conviction to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions; bub ho innst oitlier remain in 
custody in the interval, or give security for the 
costs, Tho offence of poaching is piiuisned move 
severely when five or more go onb together, and in 
such case each is liable to a penally of £5. More¬ 
over, if any of llicse five or more poisons, acting in 
concert, lie armed witli n gun, and use violence, 
each is liable to an additional penalty of £5. Uy 
the Night Poaching Act, 1828, wldcii applies to 
the United Kingdom, it is piovided that any per¬ 
son by night—i.o. between the first Iionr after sun¬ 
set ami the first liour before smivise—unlawfully 
trespassing in scnroli of game shall foi‘ a first 
ollciico bo coiimiiited by Uic justices to the house 
of correction for a period not exceeding three 
months; for a second ofi'enec shall ho committed 
for a jiciiod not exceeding six months, the con¬ 
victed poison being in each case liable to a fnrtlier 
term of imprisonment on failure to give securities 
at the end of his sentence j and for a tliml offuucu 
Hhftll bo guilty of a misdemeanour, and be liable to 
penal servitude or two yeais’ imjirisonmcnt. In 
co-so such nigiit-poaclier.s are found on tlie lands 
and in the act, the owner or occupier of the land 
or his servants may anest tho poaclicrs, and take 
them hcfoi-e justices. If the night pnaoher, when 
arrcslctl, nsc firwtniis, sticks, or ofTensivo weajions, 
ho shall be guilty of a misdcnieanour, and be 
piuiisliftble by pemil sonutude or two years’ im- 
irisoninout. In case of tiireo or more niglib-poacliers 
icing armed witli giims, bhidgeoiis, or other offon- 
sivQ \vea\Kiua, each in guilty of a miademtanouv, 
jM)d IB liulilo to pcDfil ficvvitiulo ov iiiipnBoiiiuoiit 
for tlirce yoaifl. Tim jn-ovisioiis of tho Njfdit 
I'oAcliiii'' Act Avere, by Die amending ./let of 1844 
extended to public roads and Jiiglnvays, ib liaving 
l^ii found timt tlie original net wn.s evaded, and 
the risk of muvdev greatly increased by poachers 
ireqnentmg such places. 

Under the fornior law it was, as already men- 
lioiied, inconipoteiit for any poipon except the 
owner or occupier of the laiuts or their Bev\’ants to 
apnreheiul the poaclier, and oven tliis could be clone 
only wlien tiic poaclier was cauglit in the act on 
the lands ; luid hence even constables liacl no power 
to seize the ponchor, tliongh seen to be coming from 
sneli lands. But by the roacliing Pievontion Act 
1802, which applies to tlie United Kingdom, if 
a coiistable meets a, suspected poacher in niiy 
public place, whom he has reason to suspect of 
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coining from land where lie lin£ been ]ionc)iiug, and 
of liaving in liln possession game unlawfully got, 
or a gun or net, bxicJi constable may «top and 
scareli the poaclicrj and if game, or in>|)lenieuts 
for taking game, be found on him, may acize and 
detain them^ ami suittmm the jioaeljer Mote the 
insbiccs. When before the justices, if it be proved 
by circumstantial evidence or otherwise that such 
game was procured by iioiicliing, or that tlie imple¬ 
ments were used for poaching, the poacher may be 
fined in a penalty of Ho, liesidos forfeiture of'the 
game, and guns, nets, and other implements which 
ho may liavo so used. Tlio constable may also stop 
and Bcaich any cart in which he suspects'there may 
he such game or implements. The person convicted 
may appeal, if he chooses, to the next Qiiarlor 
■Sessions, or, in certain coses, to the Court of 
IJiicen’s Honch. A conviction can bo obtained only 
in eases of actual seizure of game or implements, 
hut for a conviction it is not necessary tliat Ibe 
poaclier slioiild be seen .actually committing the 
offence. Poacliing hares or rabbits by niglit in any 
warrcii or breediiig-croiiiid is a misdemeanour under 
the Larceny CoiiBolidation Act, 1801. This act 
does not apply to Scotland. 

As game is in the catognyy of wild nnimaH in 
England the poacher is entitled to keep the game 
unless it was both fitavtcd and caught on the same 
parson’s lands. Hut, as stated above, game may 
be taken from n poachor if the demand is made at 
the time on the land or on fresh pursuit. 

The law of Scotland as to poachers does not 
niatorially dilt'er from that of England, and the 
Night-jionching Acts apply to Scotland. The 
Scots Bay Trespass Act, 1832, closely agrees with 
tho English Act. In Scotland game is the pvonerty 
of the captor, and accordingly whoie there Is no 
statutory forfeiture llio oH'oiuTci' is entitled to retain 
game found in hie possosslon. It is not necessary 
uiulor the Scots Bay Trespass Act for the seizure of 
game in the nusscss'ion of a poaclier tiiat the game 
slionld have been rccenlly killed. A tliird olrenco 
of night-poaching in Scotland be tried before 
tho High Court of Justiciary, and the ofTendcr, if 
convicted, is liable to penal servitude. In Ireland 
the law as to ponehing is not identical with the 
law of England, but substantially the provisions 
arc the same. ' 

The law of the United Kingdom has often been 
described as too severe against poachers, iiias- ' 
much ns most of tlio peniutics, c.^cept in Ireland, ; 
are cumulative, Hut i t is answered that poaching 
is in reality only ntealing niuler a milder name, 
game being os mucli tlio fruit of tliesoil, dependent 
lipon tlie care and protection of tho owner or 
occupier, as aj)ple.s or tnrniiia, and that the traiisi- 
tioii from linbitiial poaclilng to stealing is not only 
easy, but inevitable. 'J'lie administration of the 
law by justices, many of wliom preserve game, is 
also objected to. As regards Scotland this objec¬ 
tion has been removed by the Game I,rfiw8 Ainend- 
nieiit Act, 1877, under wliich nil summary prosecu¬ 
tions for poaclilng must be conducted before the 
sheriil' or liis sulwtltute. 

See Okc, ^«7 h« Zawa (now ed. 1881^; Neville, Oame 
Laws (now ed. 188i) i Forboa Ivviiio, Gajne Laws Scot- 
landj A, Portor, Tfie ffamckcepo-'s Manual (2d od. 
1889); Kent, 2'he Fish and Game Laws of the Slate of 
A'ciu York (1888); and, for otlior sides of the subject, 
lb JofFcrios, The Gamekeeper al Home (1878), and The 
Amateur Poacher (1880); John Watson, Poachers unrf 
Poaching (1891). 

(2) Poaching Fish is tlie unlawfully entering on 
nnotlior’s fishery in order to catoli fish. fSnbnoti- 
poaching will be found treated under the head of 
Salmon. The law of fisheries is not nnifonn in 
tlic United Kingdom, In England the general 
Yulo is that any one of the public may lish freely in 


the .sen and in nil navigable livers as far as the tide 
Hows; and where lie can fish he can cnteli salmon 
rui m'hII as every other kind of AhIi. Hnt tlierc is an 
exception to this generality, wliich coiisisla in this, 
that as the crown couhl before Magim Clmita 
{which took away sueft n'gfitl fegai/y grant a 
sevomi or exeliisivo fislieiy in the sea* or a tidnl 
river to an individual, and as this ivas, in point of 
fact, often granted, it follows that it is not iincom. 
mon to find, oven at the present day, an individual, 
generally the lord of an adjacent manor, still 
claiming a Hoveral fishery in thc.se places. If lie 
can prove tliat ho lias exorcised this exclusive right 
p fiir back os one or two centuries it will he 
inferred that his right dates from before Magna 
Cliarta, and it will tiiercfore be sustained. When 
such is the cose the public have no right to fish 
even in a tidal river or tlio sea at the specified 
places, the sole fisliory liciiig vested in this ludivhl. 
nal owner, in streams nut tidal the rule is that 
each riparian owner—i.e. the owner of the lauds on 
the bank of the stream—has n right to a several or 
c.xchisivc fishery up to tho middle lino of tho .stream. 
If he is owner on both sides of the stream then he 
has the exclusive fislievy jii thewliolc of the stream, 
'^o/arashw iamh extend. Ax t-o ponds, whoevei' 
is owner of the soil is the oivner of a fioveral fislieiy 
therein. As to lakes, it is not clearly ascertained 
how tho fishery is to be divided between fclie oivners 
of the lands abutting tlicrcnn; but much will 
depend on tho title to the lauds and tlic subsc- 
mient Mscr. As a general rule, there is no siicli 
tiling As a right in the public to fish anywhere 
except in a tiual river or the sea, and that is sub¬ 
ject to the exception of an individual claiming a 
scvoral fishery, as before mentioned. It is often 
supposed that if a highway adjoiim a private stream 
Aliy ono may fish in the stroQin or angle tlierc; but 
this is a delusion. Nobody is entitIccT to use a liigli> 
way for tho imrpose of fishing or mirsning game, tlio 
use of the higliway, so far os tlio public are con- 
ccrnetl, being confined to the pni'pDBCS of travelling 
or tmnsport. Tlic general nile ns to all aovoral—i.e. 
cxclusiv-o—fisheries is tliabivlioever poaches the llsh 
commits nu oficnoe. for which he may bo summoned 
before justices ami fined £5, over and above tlio 
I’nluo of tho fish taken; and if the fishery whore 
lio poaches is adjoining the dwelling-lionse of tlie 
owner of the fishery it is a still higher ofl'cnee, for 
it is then an liidictahlc misdemeanour. Tho Eish- 
jionchiug Code of England is contained in tho 
Wcciiy Act, 1801. It is immaterial what Idiicl of 
lisli is cnuglit by noachoi's, and how tiicy are 
caught. But a niiUlor pimieliment is awarded to 
the poaching angler, for even though he poach in a 
fishcrj’ adjoiiiuig tho owner’s tlwelling-houso Jio 
iiicnra only apeiialty of £5; and where the flsliery 
does not adjoin a dwolling-liouse he incurs a penalty 
of only £ 1 , ■\Yjionever a fiBh-poaclier, otlier than 
All angler, is caught in tlie act of poaching he 
may be at once apprebended, not only bj’ tiie 
owner of tho fishery, but by anybody; but tliis 
con only be done while he la on the spot or near 
iti for* if ho escape to the highway or to other 
lands before being arrested lie caniiok then be 
npproliendcd, but can only be summoned before 
'iistices in the usual way. In this respect a privi- 
ego Ls given to for in no case can these be 

arroetoiT, if angling during the daytime; they can 
only be Biimmoncd for the oirence. Tlie poacher, 
when avi'cstcd, must be taken M’itbin n reasonable 
time before a juatico of tlie peace, and charged ivith 
the ofibiice. In regard to the (lah poached the rule 
is that whoever mat oatohee the fish, whether 
legally or illegally, is entitled to keep it; so that 
the poacher, whatever other piinislimont he may 
incur, does not lose his fish. ^Yitli regard, how¬ 
ever, to the poaching impleTueuts, such as nets, ib is 
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providctl bv an eNjJi c't'ti sc'ctioii of the Larceiij* Act, 
1861, that‘the owner of tlie Jislipiy or laml where 
Uie iioaelier i-s caiiyht, or his servant, may deaiaml, 
ami if lefused may seize, the net. rwl. linc, booh, 
or other iiuplemcitb used for taking the lisli, hut no 
other person can seize theso. Lar^e powers to 
arrcjst are ^dveii tt) Wiitcr-bailifTs acting under the 
l''re8h-\v.'iter Fisliciies Act. 1878. 

Tlie law of Scotlanfl diflera ceiiaitlerahly fnnn 
that of England. Ah regnnis Irsh other tli.an 
flalmrin the general mile is that the riparian^ owner 
is entitled to catch nil the lisli he can, provMed he 
do not iaterfero with the siiperfor right of aoiwe 
crowji grantee of the salmoii-fisiliery. A iicraun 
who poaches trout or other ficsh-waler fish yvith a 
net, yv hy double-rod I'mliuig, or crcB‘b-lme Jiahing, 
or pct lines, &c.j incurs a penalty of JE5, besides 
forfeiture of the fish cangiit. And he may l>e 
arrested if he is iict-llaliiiig, Imt not if he Ls fishing 
in another way. Moreover a mere angler of trout, 
tliongh a pinvliGr, cannot he arrested nor yet 
punished bv any penalty; tliongh he is liable to 
an action ot interdict. In the case of all imachers 
of trout (except ongling poachoi-s, who can neither 
be arrested uur yol liarc their tisli or fwliiiig-roil 
taken from them by force), the owner of the fi^iery 
or any porsou autlinriBed by him mtw seize the 
nets, boats, and fishing implements if the poachers 
are found on the spot, See the Fresli-watev 
FiahoritM (Scotland) Acts of 1343 and 1860. The 
public have no right to angle from a highway 
adjoining a stream. Whore a sti-eam rims tliruiigU 
a farm the farmer has no rLdit to angle for trout, 
unless the lease exprassly allows it. The Irish law 
is practically tlie same the English. 

See Patcrsoii'e t'iskirji Zaurs (new cd. 1873); Oko’s 
FCthcri/Laws (iiewod. 1834); and, for Scotland, Stowart 
on Tiighta o/ FUhiivj (ISOD). 

Pocahontas, daughter of nii Indian chief, 
Vowhatan, born about 138.% ligiues prominently 
in the American travels of Captain Jnliii Sinitli 
(q.v.) in coimectioii with the part she playcil 
in the liistoiy of the early English colonists* in 
Virginia. The cxneilitioa »m/ler Captain Rartholo- 
mow Gnsnold nucl otlieis Inul landed in Chesa. 
peakc IJay in 1007. The daiue.s River was 
explored, and a settlement formed, hut a great 
drawback was the lack of food-supplies. In one 
of the expeditious for food, and ro explore the 
Cluekahoniiiiy, Siinth was taken piisoiier, brought 
before the chief Eowliatan, und his head laid on 
a stone prejmratory to having his braias beaten 
out with clnbs, At this juiicbure TocoUoiitaH, 
then a young girl, ■ wlioii no entreaty' could pre¬ 
vail, got his head in her arms, and laitl her (»\vn 
ui)on Ills to .•iave him from deuth.’ Slio again 
fsaved Siiiith’s life in 1608 by informing him of a 
plot by her father against him. She was brought 
a prisoner to Jmueatown by Captain Argali in 
I6J3. She iimrned an EnglLsfiman, John Knife, in 
1614, is said to luive embmeed Ghiistianity, and 
came to England with her hosbjmd in 1616. 
During bee iesi<lctjcii of £Cveii mouths in England 
Sniibli petitioned Queen Anne on her bcliulf. 
Having enibarkcil with her lm.sl).anil for Virginia, 
she died olf Gravesend in March 1617. She left 
one son, and a braticli of tite Iiiuniolphs and 
several other Virginia families claim descent from 
lier (Robertson and Urock, Pocahontas and her 
Eichin, 1887). Charlea Deane, in his 
notes to liis repiint of Sinitli's 'I'rm Relutioii 
(1866), first started doubts d-s to Siiiitli’s veracity 
in coimecfcion with the Pocahontas incident, and 
this scepticism has been shared hy other writers. 
But Profes.sor Edn-aiJ Ailier in his repj'int of 
Siuibh’s works (1884) liolds implicitly to the tnitli 
of tiie story, which, after a most rigorous test, ho 
declares is a Molid historical fact. 


Poclinrd {Faliqula), a genus of diving ducks 
which are luaiine during the greater part of the 
year. One of tlieir ilistiuclive structural features 
IS a meiuhraiioiis loho on llic himl toe. _ The 
Gutninoii Poebard (F. ftrimi) is a winter visitor 
to llritain, and sometime.'^ breeds by the sliores of 
iiiiund meres. The Ued-crested Pochard (i'l rvfinci) 
K a lare nandei-cv to Rritain j so is the Ferrugin¬ 
ous (E’. ityroca), while the Tufted {F. cristata) and 
the Seaiip (F. muHla) are inuc); conimoner, and 
sometimes breed in suitable inland resorts. Nearly 
allied to F. Jerinu Ls an American species [F. 
aMCWitua), and the Canva-H-hack Duck (q.v.) also 
bulungs to this genus. 

PockliilgtOUt a market-town iu the East 
Itidiiig of ^vkshive, 16 miles ESE. of York. It 
has a good Enrlj' English clmrcli {vo.9torecl 1850) 
and a graniiiiar..school (1314; reconstituted 1876), 
where VVilberfovee was educated. Pop, 2733. 

I*ocOCk, Edwaud, a learned Orientalist, was 
Iwmi ill 1604, and educated at Coipus Clivisti 
('•dlegc, Oxford, of winch he was elected fellow in 
I62H. He early devoted liiaiself to oriental studies, 
and sailed for Aleppo in 1830 as chaplain to tlic 
Knglish factoiy, but returned in 1036 to fill Laud’.s 
»cwly-fouiidc<I Arabic chair at Oxford, and received 
ill 1(M3 the college living of Cliildrey. His estiin- 
able character and great learning iniseil up for 
him during the troubles friends like Sclden and 
Oweu. Hen’OJi appointed to the chair of Hebrew 
in 1048, but his inability to take the engageuicnt 
of 1049 deprived him of tlic salary down to tlio 
Itosloration. He .survived till 1691. Pooook’a 
Ivariiiiig rvas- really remarkahle, even apart fioiii 
all allowances for his time. His .S^ccemcH /lisiorirti 
Arabiua (1849), abridged frmn Ahnlfamj; Porta 
Mosis (1635)—c.Ktracts from Maimoiridos' Arabic 
commentary on tlic Mlshna; tlic Aiinnls of Eiity- 
chilis(1056), iu ..Imliic and Latin; aud an edition 
of the zVrabic history of BaiiielntoUH (1003), were 
followed hy Coimnentavies on Dricali (1077), 
Malaclii (1677), Hosen (1683), and Joel (1691). 

Pocofkc, Ejcii.viid, ‘ tlie Travcllev.’ was Lorn 
at S'lmthumpton in 1704, ami educated tlicvc and at 
Oorirtis Cliristi College, Oxford, Procentor sncoo.'i- 
slveiy of LUmoi-e ami 'iVater/ord, then Archdeacon 
of Dublin (1745), iu 17S0 lie was coiisecmted 
Bishop of Ossory, ami had ju.st been translated to 
hicatli, when, on iStJi September 1765, wliilc on a 
visitation, Jio died very suddenly at C’liavleville, 
near Tullaniore.^ Hia travels, wiiich took np nearly 
nine years of bis life, mul in which hu must have 
ridden aoiue 52,00U miles, are described in two fo]io.s 
dealing with his four yeiius’ wanderings in Sj'ria, 
^'Jiypti 31&so]jQtniiiia (IT-I.'l-'lo), in a volume on 
Ills tom's ill hicolhuid (Scottish History Roe., 1887), 
in two on his toiufi througli England (Caindon 
fSoc., 1888-89) and in one on Ivelniul (edited by J. 
T. Stokes, ]SS)1)—booka that are as dull ft.s they are 
valuable. Pococke was, uiovcovcr, the pioneer of 
Alpine twel, fur in 1741 lie led a dozen English, 
men, nil stiongly urmeil, to the Vale of C'hamouni, 
wllo^c grateful inhabilnut.s carved his name and 
the date on a huge gnmiLe boulder close to tbehlev 
de Glace. 

Pod. See Fruit. 

Podagra. See Gout. 

Podargus, a genus of birds nearly allied to 
the true Goatauckoi-s. They are at homo in Now 
Guinea and AiistrnUri, are arboreal and nocturnal 
ill Iheii: habits, and feed on laigc insccl.s, whicli 
arc nioally caught about tlie trees. )Sriine of bluiin 
are &o sleepy during the day that Gould says tliey 
Miaj' Jjc occasionftlly caught by the hand, or one 
may he shot without waking it.s neighbour, TJmy 
make rough nests in the eucalyptus or ca.suai-ina 
trees, lay two eggs of spoblo.ss white, iiml the 
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woik of lifitcliiiiff is aJiaJcil by both sexes. A 
jioilargiis is uaimUy ]ai{»Qv tlian a goatsucker, aiul 
lias a wider gaoo; the oil-glaud scoius to be aliscnt, 
aud the rump Wars two remarkable tufts of anuall 
brittle feathers, known as ‘powder-down patches.’ 
One of the Anstralinii species, P. cMw’eri’, diatiirbs 
the night hy a hoai-ee cry reRembling the syllables 
AlorePorh, by which name it is thevefoi-e'known 
in New Son t)i AVales. 

Podestfl (Lab. jiotestaa, ‘power’), an Italian 
nmnicipal magistrate, aomotinies with supreme 
administrative and military power, sonieliincs 
merely jvidieial. 

Po<1g:orUzn, a foi tificd town of Montenegro, 
16 miles E. of Ccbiiije, ceded by Turkey in 1879. 
Pop. 4000. 

Po<licbrn<l« Georoe Boczko of Pmliebrad, 
Bolieniian king, was born of a. noble family at 
Podiebrnd on oih April 1420, and became an a«i- 
hei'onb of the moderate party of the Hussites (q.v.). 
When the Catliolie harons (1438) carried the elec¬ 
tion of Albert V, of Austria (XL of Clennnny), 
Podiebiad allied himself with tlio XJtraqui.sL.s in 
Tabor, wlio olToi'ed tlie sovereignty of Bobeinia to 
Casiinir, king of Poland. After forcing Albert to 
raise the siege of Tabor and retire to Pmgne, 
Podiebrad u'as recognised as the loader of the 
Utraqwists j then ho seized upon Prague (1448), 
and gob himself made gor'eruor or regent of 
IBohomia, from 1403 to 1457, for the young king 
Ladlslaus. On the deatli of Ladlslaus, PoJiebrau 
was chosen bis successor, and >r«s crowned earlj* 
in 1468. By flkllfnl maiiagemenb and wise nolicy 
he succeeded iii allaying the bittorncssos of religions 
zeal, but only for a while. In 1402 ho decided to 
uphold the terms of the compactata of Prague 
(1438); tills angered t)ie pope, Pins IT., and bo 
was Only prevented from excoiumnnlcating Po<Uo- 
bi'oil blu’ough the anccial lutevventicm of thaemperor. 
Tlio next pojio, liowover, Paul IL, <litl in ]4fl0 

f romulgato against liim tlie ban of oxcommunioa* 
ion. Matthias Cowlnus of Hungary was tli© only 
mines who took the field to oiuovceiii but him 
Podtebvod sniTOunded at Wilamow (1409) ami 
foi'cad Into ft ti-nce. Novertholess Matthias was 
crowned king by the Catholic barons at Olmtttz 
immediatoly afterwards. Podiebrad died on 22d 
Marcli 1471, liavlng already made armiigemcnts 
whereby a PulUli prince should succeed him. 
PodOCAl'pllS. See COJ{rFER/E. 

Podollt^ or Kamenetz, a government of West 
or ‘White’ Bussk, nortli of Be&.sarftbia,And border¬ 
ing on the Austrian frontier. Area, 10,224 sq, m.; 
pop. (1887) 2A23,765, the majority of whom oro 
Kiiflsriiaks. Tiie surface ia a tableland, strewn 
with hills; nearly throe-fourbha is either amble or 
available for pasturage. 

Podoulitlinliiia (Gr., ‘stalk-eyed’), a name 
often apjuied to a section of Crustacea (q.v.). 

PodopliylllUii, gonus of plants comprising 
two species, variously ranked by botanists in the 
natural order Banunculacca?, or made the type of 
a small distinct order, PodophylleiE or Podophyl- 
laceaj, difFering from Rnimnculaccfe chiefly in 
liaving a solitary carpel. The genus Podophyllum 
has three sepals, six to tiiiio petals, twelve to 
eighteen stamens, a broad loiind stigma, seated 
ahuoat on the top of tlic gevmeii, and a inany- 
scodod bony, P. pelicUum is a perennial plant, 
common in Noith America, growing in moist woork 
and on the shady banks of streams, and is known 
as May-apple, because it ilo^vers and ripens ite 
fruit very early in summer; also os Hog-apple and 
Wild Lamotu Tlio fruit maybe eaten, Iniiis not 
agreeable. AH the otlier parte are actively eath- 
arbic. The other species (P, cniodi) is a native of 
RRl 


the HiniAlAVAS, and has tlic same iiicrliciiia] 
properties, but in 1889 was shown to yield three 
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times AS mneh of the valuable resin ns the Ameri¬ 
can plant. 

PODOPHYLLIN is tho losin obtained by means of 
rectified spirit from tho root. In the BiibUli 
Pharmacopoeia tho root is odicinal, but is only 
used to prepare tlie resin (Podophylli Pesina). 
The latter is an active purgative, and eeems to 
havo Lbo power of relieving the liver by exciting 
copious bilious discharges. Tlic dose is 4 to 1 
gmin; its action is bIou’, generally taking about 
eight hom-s. It is apt to gnpe, and hence is usually 
given along wit)i carminalivcs, or in small doses 
combined witii obliov purgatives. 

Po4lurn» Sec Sprino-tails. 

Poc» Edgar Allan, poet, ovitio, and romancer, 
was born at Boston, JnmmTj' 19,1899. HismotVier, 
Elizabeth Arnold, was n young c»p;t)|U iscmii u.s. 
Engliah actress \ his father, David br j. d. Lipiitneou 
Poe, A player of loo-se liabits, tho comjanr. 
runaway son of a rovointionary veteran at Balti¬ 
more. Orphaned at Biclmiond in )iia third year. 
Edcftv was oiloptcd by John Allan, a wealthy ana 
childlces merchant, who gave liini more care than 
afleclion. In 1816 tho family went to England, 
ami the boy wna sent to school at Stoke Newing¬ 
ton, a suburb of Loudon, From tlioir returii id 
1820 till 1825 he attended a classical sciiool at 
lUcimiond. The year 1820 was spent at the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia. OiTentled by his dissipation 
and gambling debts, his patron removed liiiu to 
the counting-room, whence ho pi-csently absconded 
to Boston. Here Jie puLlislied Taine>'h»e and 
other Poems, by a Bostonian, 1827, a pamphlet of 
40 pages (reprinted in London, 1884). Uiulor 
the new. pressure of poverty lie enlisted, ,A/ny 26, 
18^, na Edgar A. Perry, giving hia age os twenty- 
two. He sewed, aniiarently \Yiblioub fault, in tne 
Fir-st Artillorj’ at Forte Independence, Moultrie, 
ami Monroe, and rose to be sorgeant-major, Janiiaiy 
1, 18^. He now eflecteri a reconciliation ivitli Mr 
Allan, who procured Ins discharge, April 15, and 
after a year's delay his aelniission to vYcat Point. 
Meantime his second volume, Al Aavaaf, Tamer¬ 
lane, and Minoi' Poona, appeared witli his name 
at Baltimore. 1829, 71 pages. He entered the 
Military Academy, July 1, 1830, recording Ids age 
AS nineteen. Uiscipliiie and constraint did not 
suit him, aud by deliberate ncgiccfc of duty lie 
cuusimI his dismlasal, March 7, 18H. By this con¬ 
duct lie lost any veiiiaining hope of favour from 
his patron, and' was thrown finally on hU own 
resources, which were probably coiiRncd to cadet 
snbscriptfons to fiia Poems. Tlio vohmie appeared 
as a ‘second edition' (it was really a third) iu 
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New York, 1831, 12-1 pagci!, an«I contajnetl/siYtM 
lii'» earliest poem (if valiio, niid To Jfelen, in a lirab 
(irnft. 

«»f liis life in Haltiniareiluniig tlienext two years 
few record s i eiiiain. Here occurred kis earliest love- 
ftlfair, wliicli cnnio to iiotliing {see * Poe’s Mnry ’ in 
Ifurpe/s.Vuqnziiie tar 1880). Nenrly the Bret 

earnings of liispen was tlieSlDO piizewonby A JIIS. 
fotnirl in a liotth, in Uctobor 1833. Ho decilincil an 
invitation to (linncr * for reasons of the most Immili- 
ating nntnic—iny personal appearance,* John P. 
Kennedy hefiicmled him, arid even, by the testi¬ 
mony of both, sored liini from starvation, Fmin 
this times he lived with his auntj Jtes Clomm, and 
wrote for the Saturday Visitor. Not long licforc 
jlr Allaii’.s deatli in Maitsh 1834 Poe iimdo an 
attempt to see liLs foster-father, wlio drove him 
from tne vnoni; tliis incident, like many otliei'S in 
Ills life, hcO-s been e.’c.aggevnteJ, TILs connection 
witli the Sanihcrti Literary Messenger began with 
its piihlicatioii of liis tale PcrcnjVe in ifarcli ISSiS} 
a few months later he wont to Htebmond as its 
nsfiatanbeditor. The Clemms soon joined liim, 
ami on May 10, 1836, lie married his cousin Vir¬ 
ginia, who was then nob fourteen, though a friend 
swore that she was ‘ of tlie full age of twenty-one.’ 
For more than a year Uo worked hard and usefully 
on the jl/6S4e«ffcr, wliich piintod many of his tal<», 
eriticifiins, ami poems, gaining great repute lliero- 
by. But Poe was' irregular, eccentric, and queru¬ 
lous,' and these qualities, with tho aid of stlmn* 
laiits, cost Idm more tlian ono place, lie left 
Hiclmiond in 1837, and after a year or less in New 
York, of which tho chief apparent fniit was Tho 
Narrative of Arthur QordonTi(m{\%ZS', 108 pages), 
in the sununorof 1833 established himself (if he 
could bo said at any time to be established) in 
Philadolphift. 

Hero no prepared The Couchologisl's First Fook 
(1839), tho mattor of which was taken from 
Cuvier, 'Wyatt, and Jlrowii j procured at length 
(he puhHcation, without profit to (limsd^ of Tates 
of the Grotesque and Arutesqne (2 v(i\s. 1^0) { was 
connected with Burton’s GeitiUman's Magazine 
(1839); projected in 1840 i\\oPennMaatKine, which 
canio to nothing, and in 1843 The Stylus, wliicli 
he never gave uii tlio hapo of starting; and for a 
year (1842-43) edited Graham's Magazine, then in 
the Forefront of American lltcraturo. Long periods 
of sohrioty and patient tliougli ill-rcqulM labour 
would l>e intorspci'sed with fits of reckless indul¬ 
gence and months of desperate poverty. His wife's 
dangerous illness, causeit by the rupture of a blood- 
ve.s.sel while singing, unnerved him, and weakened 
his alwoys slight power of self-divcction. A second 
prize of §100, won in 1843 by his wonderful story 
The Gold Bug, again snved tho little liouseliolU 
from starvation or near- it. 

In April 1844 ho removed to New York, and 
from October to March following nsslsteil Willis on 
The Evening Mirror, Here The Haven apjiearcd, 
January 23, 1845, and won immediate fame. For 
a few montiia he was associated with 0. F. Briggs 
in tho Broadway Joxirnal, which became notorious 
■fay Ids assaults on Longfellow as a ulagiarisi;. In 
this year he published a volume of Tales, and The 
Jtavenand other Poems. In the spring of J84C ho 
occupied the famous cottage at lordtiam. Hero, 
January .30, 1847, in deepest poverty, Virginia Poo j 
died, an nttvactivc and patHotic (tguve, vctiuning I 
her fragile and childish beauty to tho last; .she wns 
but twenty-four. Her mother was move than a 
mother to the poet, and his home Itfo drew out 
wliftt was beat in hia nature, .and affonled such 
measine os he attained of happiness. 

Except for The Bells, The Donudn of Arnketm, 
tho wild psyelio-nstronomio 'inose poem ’ jEairrfw 
(1848), and a few minor pieces, the brief remainder 


of his life might to advantage bo foigotton. Un¬ 
able to stand ulone, he sought vainly, ami witji an 
eagerness that approacheu insanity, to replace 
wiiat he liad lost. He wna no libertine j his unit- 
ingaaud his life were chaste; with women he was 
deferential, tender, chivalrous. He idealised them 
on the smallest pi-ovocatinn, aud iu these latter 
yeaiu lie could not keep his imaginings in their 
proper plac(}. Sirs Whitman was nob the mdy 
object of his homage, and his frantic appeals to 
her, strangely intermingled wilU bar-room pota¬ 
tions and an attempt at suicide (November 1848), 
wore hut the most .striking and pitiable indications 
of a mind unhinged. Two months later lie u'as 
deep in pen-work, and wrote to his ‘Annie’ that 
lie WAS‘so, so happy,’with ‘how great a Imrdcn 
taken off' his heart. In tlie spring Mis Clemm 
wrote to the same ‘Annie,'‘I ihonght he would 
die several times. I wisli we were both in our 
graves.' 

Starting southward, June 30, he had an attack 
of dcHriiiiii tremens in Philadelphia. Hecoveiing, 
hia ticket was fimiislied by frieiiils who considered 
it unsafe to tnist him with money. He snout over 
two months in Richmond, lecturing there and 
at Norfolk, and lecelving many attentions. A 
physician warned him that 'anotlior such indnl- 
gcuco would nrohahly prove fatal.’ IIo hccamo 
cngagctl to a lady of means, anil^about Septomhev 
30 left Richmond, intending to wind up Iiis affairs 
in the north and retnim for his ivedding in October. 
On tho 3d of Octolier ))o was found in a wretched 
condition at a voting-iilaoe in BaltiTnoro and 
removed to a ho.“pilal, where, after expi'cesing tlio 
most noigintnt remorse, lie died, October?, 1849. 

Poon character line been the subject of imioli 
heated controversy. It was malignantly vililled 
by R, W. (iHswold, whom ho hod chosen as liia 
biographer and literary e.vcciitov, in a Memoir pro* 
fi.xed to vol. iii. of his collected works (1850), unt 
since suppressod. Efforts to rehabilitate his memory 
have been equally far from tlie truth. After all 
allowance made lor tlio infirmities of a sensitive 
sjurit, bearirjg an inherited taint and bowed down 
by ‘unmerciful disaster,’ tlie fact remains tliab lie 
Avos the main author of his misfortunes. His 
splendid intellect seemed to lack certain nualilics 
bestowed on common menj liis moral vision was 
never clear, his sympathiea were narrow, Ids will 
was far w'eaker tlmn n man’s should bo. His tem- 
norniuent vi-as feminine, and the ‘Imp of tho 
rcn’crse' was always at liis heels. At forty ho 
was no better nor worse than at seventoen, oxcopb 
tliat his constitution was undermined by c.\'CcsHtis. 
Always he ivas ipolated, ab&orbed, Bclf-centred, 

' visionary, IiopciesRly unpractical. Ho wrote to 
Lowell in 4844, ' My life lias been whim, impulse, 
pn.«ston, a longing for solitude, a scorji of all Lhinga 
present. ’ Tlio kindly Ihigge, after muntliB of daily 
mtiinncy, called him ^charactevlcBa’ and ‘utterly 
dcticiciit of lilgli motive.' It is bumiliating lo 
know that his hrillianb writings found witli (lifli- 
culby a .slow market nnd poor prices, but more so 
that ho perpetually sold and resold old things for 
DCAv. He was more diligent in defeating his own 
ends tlian in seeking them, in niakiiig oneniio.s 
than in keeping friends. Except Wilija, lio 
quarrelled with his employee and associatoH; men 
tnisted or benefited him to turn from him in the 
end, and AAsually with apccd. The clircst necoBKity 
could teach him prudence only by fits and starts; 
he was not responsible, reliahle, roapectablo—at 
least, never for two years together. He Avoi'sliippod 
Beauty, caring little for lierehlersisterTrutli; from 
youth hefalsilied tho facts and dates of his own life, 
BO that hia history became a jniiizle to, be solved by 
sloAvand painful lahonra ProfoiindlyiiniiiOTal, mor¬ 
bid nnd Iiectic in his moods, he could bear neither 
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prosperity nor advcraity; 'any inolinn wonVl up- 
Bfit him, and liie worst falls were after aiiccraises, 
or with success just in sight.’ A mixture of tlic 
sempli and the trainp, lie oscillated between the 
skies and tlic gutter, gravitating gradually elown- 
wardfi, hecanse he had no god but self. Ambition, 
aspiration, Rolf-respoct, and the strongest love of 
which Ire was capable—his only real love, for his 
devoted ehiKl-witc—conld not keep him from the 
brandy and O'pium which ho knew to Ire bis poisons. 

As to his genius there is little room for question. 
"Weird, wild, fantastic, nlmoab ghoMlish (judged by 
its resiiUs), finding its joy in gloom nnil iu chief 
inspiration in niomorles or imaginations of dead 
women, dwelling by choice and habit on Ihcnies 
of ruin and «lr,artlatioii, on the awful, the horribio, 
even tho foul, it was yet most genuine and no(;able j 
if not of tho inghest order, among the most pic- 
tiireaquc and striking gifts ever vouchsafed to man. 
Ideality was its strongest note, bnt Poe conh) make 
Toalisiii serve hia turn. His ratiooinative poweia, 
e.xcrcised about 1841 in deciphering cryptograms 
and detecting tho plotnf Barnahy Rttdge from the 
opening cliaptei-a, were marvellously displaye<I in 
some of Ilia tales, especially ttioso of Pavisinn 
mnrdevH, which wore higlily.praiseil and widely 
ciroiilateji in Franco. At Immo daring lii-s lifetime 
his amazing tales ■were atrangoly tieglecte«l, and be 
wa.s known elnoflv as a critic. In bida capacity he 
perhaps doBovveit less praise, ami certainly less 
blame, than has befallen him. Occasionally -mis¬ 
led by hatred or friendship, he was usually honest, 
independent, and fcarloas—oven reckless; and be 
was first in tin’s field as a roformor, deriding 
inflated medioerity and diflccrninc now-bom power, 
Bomolimes long before it was diacoveretl by the 
public, Put his projicr work was poetry and im¬ 
aginative prose. Ills pni ado of scbolai-ship rcstc«l 
on the slightest foundation. Of humour Uo bwl 
no particle, and some of Ids talcs are poor atnll: 
sucli sold more readily tiinu hie best. His verses 
are often afcraiiied, artificial, full of mannerisms; 
'eveiythlng is subordinate to Bound.’ In tliCBO, 
and In the more personal of bis talcs, rvborein 
great -wit and niacluess mingle, ho was ‘Wio poet 
of ft single mood,’ ITo will ho long remembored 
for ft few poems and many mastei-pTeces of brief, 
powerful, an4l most peculiar fiction. In Ids own 
walk lie stands unsurpassed if not aloiie,^ with ft 
hftlo of mystery, gloom, and terror about him. 

Apart from cavHor sketches, and Mrs IVhitmftn’s Pflc 
ami hit Ci’kics (18Q0), Ida life baa been written, gener* 
ally for some i-cprint of hie >voTks, by J. H. Ingrain (1874 
nndl880), R IL Stoddard (1876; see tho six-volumo 
edition of 1884), H L. Didicr (187G), and W. F. Gill 
(1877). Mr G. E. Woodbexry, in tbo 'Amcrioan Mon of 
Letters’ series (1^5), has uucu-tlicd some of tliofaotefor 
tho first time. For searching and sympatboUo oritioism, 
see also Sir B. 0. Stedinan’s E>lgar Allan^ Poe (1881). 
In Baltimore n monuniGnt was raised to his memory in 
1875, find a memorial vohimo issued in 1877. 

Pocrlo* Caulo, Italian patriot, woa born on 
the loth of December 1803, son of a Neftnolitan 
lawyer who had sufi’ered impiisonmcnb aim exile 
in Che cause of liherfy. He accomnftnfeff Ms 
father into exile, but on his return became an 
advocate at Naples. He was ropoatedly im- 
jij'isoned for )ji.s .soi-vices to tho hberal ennse; 
and in 1848 he organised the famous demonstro- 
bion of the 27th Jniuiavyi which was destined to 

B rnduce the constitution of the lOtb Fobmaiy. 

'nder ifc he ivoa succestrively nomiimtcd director of 
Police and mimafcer of Public Instruction; but be 
soon resigned, and ivns appointed deputy for Naples 
to the naiiiament. On tlic iOth July 1840 lio woe 

aiTOsteil, charged wltli being a member of ft secret 
Bociety, 'tho Italian Unity,' and condemned to 
iroufl, Witii fifteen obhem lie was confined in one 


small ebainber in the ialaiid-priaoiiof Nisida. Diplo¬ 
matic prnte.'its from various governments—Mr 
Uladsbinc’B was declared by Garibaldi to Juiv'c 
sounded tlic fii-st trumpet-call of Italian liberty—and 
eloquent denunciations of the royal tyranny moveil 
F'enlinand 11. at last in 1858 to ship eixty-«x 
prisoners to America. They persuaded the 
captain to land tlicm at Cork, and Pocrio returned 
by London to Turin. There lie liecame a nieniber 
of the parliament, and in 1861 its I’ice-president. 
Hedien at Florence, 28th April 1867.—Tlie elder 
brother A 1 .E.S.SANDI 10 (1802-48), who fell in battle 
for tbo liberatiDn of Venice, slimed liis father’s 
exile, Btndied hi Ciermany, settled in Florence, 
and devoted bis life mainly to poetry and patriot¬ 
ism. Ills poems, wliicb contain some of the most 
fttiriing Italian songs of freedom, have been ve- 
peatedly published. See a monogi-aph on Ales¬ 
sandro try Imbriani (Naples, 1884). 

Poet Laureate. See Laureate. 

Poetry is that one of the fine arts which em- 
plnj's rhythmical language ns the medium of its 
expi-ession. The present form of CopjrighnMi in u.a. 
the word is due to the old French tjj a lippiumu 
nonii poiteric, but lioth are ileinvcd c«nni»nr4 
from the Gtxjck iroitTr, 'to niake.’ A poet was 
trotnr/it, *a maker or composev,’ and poetiy Tofijirir, 
'the act of making or forming.’ A poem was 
iroli>;ui, ‘n thing made and fiuUhed.’ Into all tbeso 
expresaions there entered the sense of artistic 
fashioning, and poetry from the first was felt to i)o, 
like Bculpture, paintfiig, or music, the work of a 
creative craffsinan. Ab wb cannot conceive of 
BciilntUTe without Boniefcbinc can’cd or modelled, 
oroi painting wifchoubsomething pain ted, ao poetry 
cannot, in the fiist instanoo, be conceived withoiib 
the coincident idea of langnago rbythmlcally 
arrongeil. If this idea bo absent tbo term nniBb 
bo used ftlluBlvely or figuratively,_ as it« eoanter-- 

C irta often ami J^tfniately aro in the coses of 
lose other ni-ts. But to the primitive conception 
of poetry rhythm is absohitely ncoossarj'. In 
other words, it is only by ft license, and-in n senso 
•wliicb is unscientific, tliat we can speak of any- 
thing wliicb is nob composed in verse as pooti-y. 
To tills Tiilo, however, there aro some conventional 
exceptions ivbich will preseutly he mentioned, 
Veree, therefore, is the essentia! vehicle of poetry, 
and on tlio varieties of vcridfication the external 
forn? of ftny girou imeticnl prodnot flepezids. That 
Bpecicn of rbytiim on winch vereo is founded is 
the law of regularly recurring succession of ar- 
ticiilftto sounds. Verse was defined hy Dr Edwin 
Guest as ‘a succession of arbiculate sounds 
rcgiilfttcii by a rhythm bo definite that wo oan 
reailily foresee the vesiilte wliicb follow from its 
application.’ TJio definiteness, repetition,^ and 
formal clmractcr of I’eme-rliYtl'in cUstingiiish it 
from that laxer aiul moieiiinln'labing rhythm which 
gives cliaroi to fine proae. The diirovoiioo is one 
not of amount bnt or kind. All good verso nnist 
be severely Tcgulfttecl, and must obey tbo Innu of 
its own prosody. Tho i-bythm of prose, on the 
contrary, must/, >n order to bo good of its spe«rr^, 
be unrecurvent. No greater Taiilb can bo coin- 
mlttcd in prose tlian tlic intentional or even acc'i- 
ilentnJ introdnetjon of passages which can be read 
08 verse—that is, as Teenrront rhythm. Poetry, 
tlierofore, in the English sense of the term, is, in 
its exteronl form, an nvmiigemenb of syllables into 
verses or staves, df.stinguislied by the rhylhmicni 
accidents of quantity and accent, and efieoted by 
the law of ancccssion. 

This definition of tho extoninl form of poetry, 
however, ie not Biifficient, and to oouiplcto it 
is wlnuttedly ao extromoly difficult as almost 
to defy exprossinn. In defining the term poetry. 
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ncvortliele??, Jis an EiiylbJii word, the loxico- 
yraphors liave piobnhly been too mnch rather 
lljan too little afFoeteil by tlie necessity of in* 
cliidin’raspivitnnl iiieaning. Ilavtlly anyone has 
attoniiited to say wliafc poetry is without miiig- 
Ung the figurative with tUe exact acnae, or at 
lea«E witlioiit making tlie iloiinition apply tn none 
but good and original poetry. In speaking of 
KCulpture and painting wo do not necessarily 
exclude all experiments in those arts ivliicli are 
not giicewfiil; but poetry, in English, has come 
t«> nic.aii sonictliing ivliioli exclndcn iinsncco-safnl 
cirnrt ill rliytiinilcfil exprcs.sion. Jlotice a certain 
coiifiMnn liclween the external ami the internal, 
iii'twcen a craft and an ecbtasy. It would be 
well, perhaps, to lirin^ the term hack to its moi-e 
exact meaning, hub it is too late to hope to do 
tJiis. Poetry must continue to mean not merely 
language nnanged in rhythmical jtefjnence, but 
rerpG which U also inspired by imagination, and 
which attains a nieasnrc of perfection in that 
degree at which it aims. Tlie degiee may he a 
low one, bub if tlio aim is fulfilled, ami the rhyth¬ 
mical laws are followed, the ^Yovk pvmluecd muat 
not be refiiaed the title of poetry. Tlic woitl, 
indeed. Is capable of iimcli exp^iu^Mm. Any man 
who lias written wliub the worhl accepts as a 
velrijit, a fiiiialied cotnposition in verse, is allowed 
the name of lila other rhythmical ex> 

porimonts, even though many of tliem are wnsne- 
cessfiil, me broadly defined aa ‘ i»ootry.‘ The pres¬ 
ence of high imagination, and of a brilliant pro¬ 
priety of language, are presupposed in all that is 
called pOQtiy, but the word must bo extended to 
iimcli tliat is not veiy lofty nor very skilful if wc 
are not to .slip into pedantiy iii its use. Words¬ 
worth at one time was of opinion tliat the only 
strict antithesis to Prose was Metre: bub it is 
siinjilcr, os well o-s more exact, to understand by 
poetry metneal composition, not troubling our¬ 
selves marc than is absolutely ncce.s.enrj' in its 
dcriidtlon about tlio ouallty of high Imagiimbion. 
Tliis latter js e-ssential indeed to tho best poetry, 
bub not to all poetry in the coIhKpiial use of that 
berm. 

In some languages, and pavticutarly in Prench, 
riine (constantly misspelt rhyinc, which is a incan- 
ingless aiTangemcnt of letters formed in iiiiitation 
of rhulhn) is an essential part of thefonii of poetry. 
In otlier languages, as in ancient Greek and Latin, 
rime does not exist. In English poetry final rlmo, 
tliougli nob c.sscntial, is oxtreniely common, and i» 
tlie necessary oriiaiiient of tlioinain classeaof lyrical 
coiiipndtinn, Itiinc is a corrcspondoiicc of sound 
hetweeu syUablcs which occur at i-cgidar intervals, 
tiiid in linal rime that recunence alwaj’.stakes jdiice 
nt the end of n voisc. It mnv bo single, donlilc, or 
even triple. Propj iety and vigour in riming are so 
inipnrtaiib a iiortum of the art of poetiy that rime i 
cannot be overlooked in the buefcKtsurvey. Where 
I'inic is not rejected altogether, os in blank verse 
(and ill some strophic mcasiivcs of doubtful value), 
it forms a main oinnmcnt of English vorsc-coni- 
position, and Romo of tho most beauUful effects 
wliicb poetry ])ioducos are due to tlio skilful 
arrangciiicnb of the.se recurrent soiinda. It is only 
a ])oet of great vesouvec and infinite acconiplisli- 
moiit wlio can safely dis|icnnQ with this fortunate 
regulation of rime. To ono wlio knows his biwi- 
ness it offers no real restraint, hub mtlier a sup¬ 
port and an_ cncnnragenicnt. As Drydeii has 
excellently said, ‘That which most regulates the 
fancy and gives the iuiWineiit ibs busiest employ¬ 
ment is like to bring furtli the riclie.st and clearest 
tboHgjlits.’ 

It is a popular error that Llie necessity of find¬ 
ing a rimo checks tlio inspiration of a poet, anil 
that he would bo more fortiinate if Jio could con¬ 


trive to do without it. Tlie univei'sal testimony of 
tiicjioets tliem9elvD,s does not auppovt this notion. 
The best writera of voi se liave been unanimons in 
declaring that the more distinct and apontaneoiis 
are the visions which present themselves to the 
brain for vewe-oxpression the more rapidly ond 
inevitalily do the rimes occur in logical sequence, 
the pro-per word fittinjy into its projier place with 
as little conscious biain-cfrorb as the proper tone 
or the proper form doe.s in the work of the painter 
or the sculptor. If bids be so, anil it seems im- 
paosible to doubt it, tlie difHeiilty whicli the un¬ 
skilful veratner finds in riming is hut another safe- 
giinrd to protect u.s from incompetonce, For those 
veatlera who declare that vlnio gives them no on- 
jn 3 'iiient, and is only an intorriiption of the sense, 
we can but pray that eais may be added to thenn 
The Tccogni-sed -species of jiootical composition 
ai-e numerous, and arc exceedingly' difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish from one another, because t^vo or more 
of tiicni inaj'frequently be foniid existing side by 
side In the same specimen. Three principal divi- 
eion.s are, liowovcr, supposed to include all the 
minor cbisaes of |iootvY umlev general heading. 
These are lyrical, epical, and dramatic iinotvy, in 
the oiigiiia'l sense all poetry was Lyriciil—that is 
to Ml}', was compoKcd to bo sung to a musical 
accompaniment, and could not bo conceived except 
in relation to imisic. But at a I’evy early period 
this work of song was divided into tsvo parts, that 
which was regulated by tho air, and tliat which 
was expressed in recitative. In tlio former manner 
were sung all the poems which xvBve inspired by the 
passions, which reilectcd moods individual to the 

r oot, or which were devoted to religions aspiration, 
n the second manner were chanted mutters of 
nanation, statements of fact, didactic, lioL'tntoiy, 
and philosophica] disquisition. Tho ])ooms on an 
air romainoa lyrical poetry proper, and continued 
to lio more or leas fitted to bo simg to amu-sicnl 
accompaniment. Tho poems in rocitativo hocame 
what is vagiicl.v known as Epic iioelrj', ■with its at- 
tendanbclnssc-s tho Satire, tho Epistle, tlio Tale, and 
the Fable. From all these the musical nccoinpani- 
nient soon fell aivay. In somo eastern countries, 
Ivuvevor, narrative poetry is still, when publicly 
recited, accompanied by a monotonous music on a 
stringed instrument. 

Branialic poetry Ims retained, in its principal 
brandies of Tragedy and Comedy, still lu6.s of the 
singing quality tban epical poetry. In many cases 
drama has thrown off the restraints of vorsilicntion 
altogether, and is now included in the gonoral 
category of pocbri' partly hecaimo of its traditioiml 
I form, and partly becausB its imagiimtiYG chavactov 
still liiikB it to ij’vical and epical work. Tlie origin 
of draiiin, however, was wholly lyrical. It was out 
of tho dithj’ranibic song in iiononr of Dionysns 
tliat tragedy .sprang. 'Tlio litany was chanted li^' 
a ehoriia that <lancc<l ns it sang, and in tho process 
<if time a single personage began to break aivay 
from the chorus at intervals, and cither to cxpvo.s,s 
n.spiratioiiB of Ids own, or to narinte stories of llie 
goil, or to ineito tho chonis to fresh exertions. 
Comedy had a plmilar beginning, and by degrees 
not one but two and then many actors confi'oiiLed 
tho clionis and dyow it into coiiver-sation. Tho 
dci'elopnient of this new form of pootrj’ was I'Giy 
rapid; it ^ined variety and a recognised code of 
fonns within a vci-j'short time, and wo now possG.ss 
in the _ tragedies of /lischylua a body of ancioiib 
dramatic poetiy still capable, ns recent experiment 
liasBliowu, of satisfying tho domands of a modern 
playgoer. Here the purely lyric cloment, in spite 
of_ the prominoiicc of the chorus, is already imni- 
niised m favour of the doi’olopmont of personal 
ac^n and oharactor, so that the Buhseqiiont tvan- 
aition to the form of tho most modern prose tragedy 
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IB roallv very imcssontial. All the principles of 
thaiJiatic poetry may bo comprised in an esany on 
tlio Agamcuuiou, 

Into tlicso throe eloineiits, then, tho >Son^, the 
StatoiHCTit, mill the Drama, all poetry that is not 
of a primitive nature is capable of being resolved. 
Tliat wliicli was primitive—and of this we have to 
conjecture more thnn we can prove—was probably 
Song alone. Dub, wliilo we divide poetry into these 
three elements, it is not imssihlo to make the 
saino emsy ilir’ision 0 / poetical lit^iiitiirc. Here 
are found, indeed, the three great clnaies, hnt, as 
lias been already said, they arc coimtantly detected 
e.\'iNtiiig .side by side in one and the same coii<[)o.^i- 
tioii. The mure elaborate tlie species of iroctiy the 
more likely aro wo to Aud upon analysis that the 
clas.scs are confunmied in it. In the Song we still 
preserve the .simplest form of poem. This is a short 
piece in regular recuiTcnt rliythm, expras.sin^ with 
the utmost concismiosa a single entimsinstic and 
intense personal emotion, which it poiirs forth 
wiblionb iloviatjon at a breath. When the spon- 
taneouH outburHt is over tlie song naturally closes. 

Mq other Rpeeies of poetry is ro simple as this. 
TJie Ode, irbieli is often jegardofl not niereiy as 
ft lofty form of lyric, but as the typical form par 
excellence, introduces a complexity. Too long aud 
elaborate to bo sung spontancomly, itvorgofi upon 
drama in oalliiig to its aid a chorus aud an auli* 
cliurus of singovs ; upon eplo by its excursions into 
narrative anu didactic rollcctiou.' Tho o<le, in 
wliioU we include its funereal form tho Elegy, 
remains, however, truly lyrical In Us necessary 
dependence upon melody. Not n lltio of it but 
prusunposcs a musical intcr|irctation. The trodl- 
ciottar ii.xod forms suggest tiis accompaniment of 
luusio to a far less degree. Tho Sonnet, lor iii- 
stniico, with its dlgained arrangement of full lines, 
ndiiiitting very slight luodiAcatfOtk of foi'iii, is 
singularly ill.Atted to bo sung. It oAbrs no musi¬ 
cal vftvlety, whereas its very beauties, ami in par¬ 
ticular ttioao subtle fiarmonlos which are seemed 
by a proper attention to the structure of its quat¬ 
rains and tevcob^, would nob moioly gain nothing, 
but svould lose much by being act to music. Yet 
we can imagine even tlio sonnet chantcil to some 
siiiipla conventional melody, unobtiusive enough 
not to conceal its intellectual beauties nor that 
vein of relloctive and pensive navralion M’liich links 
it to the epical older; and we must contiiiuo lo 
regard the sonnet as essentially lyrical, notwith¬ 
standing its coiiiploxlby and monotony. Nob less 
titan tJie soitg, tlie sonnet requires to consist of the 
spontaneoiiB expreasion of a single intense emotion. 
Wlint is true of blio sonnet is true of the other 
traditional foiiiis, .some of which, ns, for inatanco, 
the lloiuleaii, approticli the song more clasely, while 
others, as, for e.xaiiJplo, tlio grandiose Chant Iloyal, 
take their place on the further side of the sonnet, 
between tho ode and the latter. 

If in the division.'? of iyi'ical poetry wo find the 
other two classes occasionally present, tho counter¬ 
part is still more true wiien \vb tnm lo a Bimilar 
examination of epic and (Iraiiifttic {mebry. In the 
first enae wo possess an exquisite form, less success¬ 
fully cultivated in Eiiglaiuf tlinn in Italy, the Terza 
Ilium, in which tlie lyrical and the epic foniw 
co-exist to an almost cqnal degree. Here it is im- 
po.s.9ible to say wliotlier tlie art of nornitive or the 
arc of song predominates. Even in the imte epic 
neither tho lyiical nor the dramatic element is 
omitted. \Yfie?ierer a hwat of ontbnsiasm or 
passion seizes the naviatov he passes without tran¬ 
sition into lyric; wlienovcr from descrihing his 
]jersonages lie procecils to a record of their con¬ 
versation, ho Budtlcnly trftiisfovnis liie epic into 
drama. Indeed, the rank of tlio various sections 
of tho epicnl order of poetry may almost be deter¬ 


mined by tlie opportunity they give for an admix¬ 
ture of tJ»e rttheis. The Epi.sc'ie is one of tho k'fisb 
lyrical 6'cetiofls of all poetry; it may, however, 
contain an element of the dramatic. Satire, when 
it comprises no adinixtni'c iil nanative, is apt to 
fall very low in the poetic scale. If its passion ho 
enthusiastic and gcinrinc it iiiay attain to a certain 
lyrical alllatus; but thcro i.s [ittlo of Iho instinct 
of song in mere vagn anil tlisdnin. Pure batiro is 
coiiiiHunly sustained solely by its executive ability, 
and is one of those species of litcmtiiro wJiicii 
l»rovc the necessity of giving to poetrj’ a tlerinibion 
dopendiitg in the iii'st iiislance not on its truth or 
beauty as ‘a critici-stn of life,' but on its rliytbmlcal 
stritetnre, 

Hiaiiin, as existing in modern Eurnpc, has lost 
much of the external nppcaianco of poetry. Tho 
distinction which admits a cuineily in prose withui 
the order of poetical literature and yet exclude.s a 
novel sconfi an avhitrary one. Ihit it can he 
accounted for ou traditional groumlH. Tlie novel 
lifts always been, from the days of the later Greeks, 
written in nv<»c, and pimierly so, for ibis independ¬ 
ent of vcgulttled form. Comedy, cm the other hand, 
liftsb»t voi'y jftleJy, and still not completeiy, esenpeii 
from tlio bonds of veme. liliyllmncal form is still 
largely used for tragedy, altliough the toiideiicy in 
cnch of tho great seclioiis of drama is to dispense 
with ft restraint wiiicli adds to tho reader's pleasure, 
but ill a much less degree to the spectator's. In 
otiicr divisioiiH of dramatic literature verse and 
even rime are ttill essential. In Opera, which is 
A combination of song with a conventirinal species 
of drama, buth are nccosKniy ; and Pastoral inn 
povfttively demands for its graceful convention the 
ornAiiiciit of metre. Dialogne, a dramatic /orin, 
may be combined even with an epical species os a 
medium for giving infurniatlon or exhortation. 
Hastily looked at, liowever, dmma apneaifi in ils 
modern aspects to he divorced more and moi'C com- 
pictelv from the sister hvanclics of poetiy. It is 
thci'erore inijKirtant to Insist on die fact that tho 
great poetical principle of unity in variety rules 
here ns it does in those compositions Mdiicli seem 
more completely iiiuler its away. Without a lyrical 
elemeiit holding the parts of a drama togothov, 
bnlnncing them, and supplying them with the 
necessary (Ire and havniony, tlie huinhlest play 
cannot iiinhitain its existence. It is this move ov 
le-SKCoHccttled depemleiiee upon lfxe<l lau’s of form 
which must always di.stingmsli dramatic literature 
from the varieties of prose fiction. As long as It 
olicye these laws it holds its place in the cider of 
poetn', although it may have abandoned its vhythr 
inical slinpe. If it ttnxiws off tiicse fortunate re¬ 
straints it either pcvlBlios altogether or ib becomes 
a mere variety of the prnae novel. 

ill tho incesannb discussion wliich takes nlace as 
to the nature of pcictry, the real aspect of tiie ques¬ 
tion ie too frequently obscured by a confiiBitni be¬ 
tween Poetry, oa a craft practi-sed by artists, and 
the Poetical, a.s a nietaphyaical conception. The 
Intter, whicli baa bean analysed with extvaonlinary 
nhnnteness hj’tho Gcriimns, and in particular by 
Goethe and by Hegel, is nob necessarily combined 
with any of the external fornis of poetical litera¬ 
ture. This distinction, adinirnljly laid down by 
Hbtima in the >SympQsiuin of Plato, lias been 
generally forgotten by tliosc who iiave omleavouiod 
to Reiilimcntali.se the art and to confuse our ideas 
of it by such vn^^uo and futile definitions as the 
woll-kiiown formula ‘Poetry is hi»pas.‘5ionetl truth.’ 
Ifcacema almost waste of words to point out that 
while tho best poetry must bo impassioned and 
must he true, in accordance with Aristotle's dictum 
that tho superiority of poetry consists 'in ite pos¬ 
sessing a higher truth and a liiglier aeviousnesa,’ 
yet that no ueliDiliun wliicii confines itself to moral 
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or aentimmital ottriljiibcs fcan be Kdeqndte to tlia- 
lin^'iuRh au nvt wJiiuh cmiaistii ni the making of 
a certain iJciiuitc thing in tv cei talu ilclinite /oi'Ju, 


a certain iJcliuito thing .. 

Iq short, ami in sjiite o/ tJie extreme umvilling- 
noJi of ti»« iUKtaiih.Vbiciivu to acknowlwlge it^we 
mnat insh^t that tlic i<lua uf ^toetry eannut be 
cUvor(t«il frojii the inciilenb of ‘making,' wlmtlier 
recall itr Tvitlj M'ordssvortli ‘inipasaionetl exitresv- 
siciii ’ nr employ the broader and Hiiiv|>)er vvoni 
‘execution.' Until the passion and the inith are 
fiuecl into actual speecli, and until that npeech 
takes n rliytlnnical form, tliusc elctiieota may be 
.as ' poetical' an you pleaso, hut they do not form 
poetry. None of the wild words of Air lliiskiii 
•Icservc an iiiiinnitalibv of repudiation more 
tliomiiglily than the following jjliwifie, wliicU is 
always on the lips of those who write laxly and 
nobalouMly about the poetic art. ‘No weiglit nor 
moss Qur beauty of execution can outweigh one 
grain or fragriioiit of thought,' says Air Itiiskin. 
If this were true, lialf of the uobkat poetry In the 
NVorlU would cease to pwacss any value. TUuvight 
may and oftcji dues accompany tlie expression of 
the pouflcai't, hub it is nut useentinl to it in the 
sense in which Air Iluskin us&h tho word, as nn 
nriginal act of the intellectual faculty. The few 
poets, indued, who have aimed at prmlncing ‘chains 
of valimhle tliouglitH’ have raroiv *ttcceedc<l in 
tloiug moro than giving tnnefuf expression to 
thought rollectodfroin other and more ratiuoiiiAlive 
minus. Even rvhen a poet, hucU &s Colerldgo, bn.e 
been einiuently dcdiiclivo and argumentativo in his 


jirosQ, he luvs generally been eeaHuous and ttiinple 
in Ida vci-se. In the peculiar sense m which i\lr 
Uaskin uses the >vnTd ‘cxecntloD,’ as directly dis- 


lingiiislied from ‘ thought,’ the work of the great 
poety has achlom poeficsaeJ the iaetec quality m 
ativ notable <legrc«. 

It is desivahlu to dullue svliat is meant by ‘ oxecu- 
tiuii,'for on tin's depoiids ouc wliolu conception of 
the practice of poetry oa on art. Tt is not conlmetl 
to an oI)itervancc of the tculinicai lawa of tliia forin 
of coiupuaitioii, to a coiaect ami Itcantifnl use of 
rhythm, of etanzaic fovin, of rime, and of that 
‘variety in unity’ in wliicli the charm of verse 
cmifiwts, .Ail this is part of poeiicoi execiitioo, 
mid oJi extremely important part. In most cases 
It may be said to be au indispensable part, llut 
it is nob nil. Execution in poetry, os in bliu other 
fino aits, i.s the mechanical perfunnance by which 
the ellect dc-sired is produco<l in the most perfect 
and iiifjst uliiirnclenstic manner, so as in the 
httiiiii&sb cornbinatiou to illuslrate the nalni-c of 
tlic nib itself and the individuality of the Artist. 
-A« the inediiuii in wliicli the poet works is Inn- 
guago, exccutuiu in liiscimcis the arrangemenb of 
tlie best word.s in the best order, the best order 
Iwiug, in all lint a few anomalous oases, a rhytlnni- 
civl one, The teolmical laivs of verse, liowcver, 
deni only with ‘tlio be.st onler.’ There roinain, im 
a part of execution, ‘ ttio best words.’ This .section 
of tlio deliiiitioii covers all the intvllectiinl pro¬ 
priety, the moral passion, the verbal felicity, the 
myriad cJnirm.s and giac'os, of which 'the best 
order’ is but the vehicle. Tb is part of n poet’K 
tGChiiiciil work, part of his Imsiness as a ‘mnlcer,’ 
to lU'odiice tliin inniiifold perfection of regulfttcil 
language, and all these ueantie.s of expression 
and feeliim cannot lie rudely divided from that 
‘ execution of which they are an iiiiieronC fetatiirc. 
The bad poet may havo the intellect of Loeke 
or of .Spinoza; lie will lenm by the total neglect 
of his versus that in poetry no weight nor iniu« 
of tliouglib can outweigh one grain of executive 
skill. 

It would, ncvertliele'w, be a grave error to insist 
fio emphatically on tho importance of the ontwonl 
form of iioetry lus to encourage neglect of Its inward 


diaracier. In a definition of poetry it has been 
deeiueil iicolful to dwell licre on tlie fact that it is 

I iriiiiaiJly nil art and subjected to de/inito lawA 
lilt, ftji Joiilicrt has said, ' the lyre is a winged 
instrument,’ and tlie closest- attentiun Lo its coit- 
striictiv'e meciinniMii will not give it tho power of 
lliglit if inspimtiim be lacking. Tlie viviil pleasure 
produced by the Ijest poetry is due in huge lueASiiro 
to tho merits of its cveciitino—its miisio, the splen¬ 
dour of its images, the liaviiiony and felicity of its 
arrangement of lAni|uage. llut there is somethiug 
beyond and above tiiw ‘ complex feeling of deliglit;° 
there id a siiiritual emotion which is tlie spun- 
tAiicous reaiiit of cbmo attention to |{reab poetry. 
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and which is created in tljo soul only by verso that 
is of the Iiighesb value. This emutioii is founded 
on the ArmUitelian qiialtlicH of 'tlie higher truth’ 
anil ‘the higher herimisness.’ and is iuaenavahle 


anil ‘the higher heriinisness,’ end is iuacpavahle 
from, though not to be coiifoiiniled with, the mere 
physical iteliglic in lovely sounds ami marshalled 
groujMj of iimages, In this exquisite jmssion of 
jKHstry there is sometliing supernatural, which 
evades analysis. It commnes tho ex|)uricuco of 
life with the hope of inmiortalUy, ami fuses what 
liAH been felt and witnessed into what has only 
been, ami can only he, itnngmcd. Tlie litemtnro 
of all counuies ami of all ages hew proved that thin 
subtle and dlviim emotion is produced in its most 
direct form by the art of language vJiythmicalJy 
arranged, oml to tliLsj art is given, the name of 
Poetry. 

Tlio prose fragment called the J’octi'ca of Aristotle is 
the earliest and most importnut treatise on tho art of 


p'lCtty whioU has coino down to us from antiquity. 
What i« commonly known as Hovroo’b ' Art of Poetiy' 
gives U8 tho views of oii admirnblo Latin writer on 


verso aud on the pooL In 1527 Vida published his Latin 
poem, Ars Poetjca, wliicli exoroisud a great authority, 
and w« by many student.? preferred to Horaoe. Or 
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Moro inodetTt interest i,i fjoftligor's treatise, Poel/eci 
Litiri Sejtlitn (1581). 'Xhe first mamial or modem 
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Itniian prosody was Girolamo JIuzio's Arle Poetica {1501 ). 
In the Jingliiiul of Elizabeth wo have tlirce important 


troatwes on the net. An Apofouir /or Poeli-t/ (151)5), by 
Sir riiilip Sidney; ADwourse ^hujliah Poctrj/[im], 
by w. Webbe; and 2’)ie Art of Sni/liih J'oesy (1681)). by 
Ge*uigc PuttL'iihani. In Ptanco tlio first important 


6“bjcot WAS the -4»'{ l^oStifpie J’rajieai's 
(IfiOl), by VanqueUn do la Proatiaye. Nicolas Boilenu, 
‘tlio Lawgiver of Parnassus,’ wrote au Art PoStique. 
Among Kreiieli works of the 18th century tho most 
jju|Hirtont are TeaUS de la Prosotlie Franfaise (173G), 
iij- Ohvot, nnd U^JIcxioiis aur In Podaie (1762), by Lonis 
Ilaciiie. l^ryden's A'saay on Di amatic Poelr// belongs to 
HJet). Among modorn works must he cited tlmt portion 


Guoat*a o/Jinr/Ush 

RcwcU. 1882) reiiiauis kho best authority on Britiali 


prosody, while the Petit TmiK cle PoUaie Fvuncaiae is 
greatly to l>o rccoiiiiitcndcd, 

.Seo nlao in thw work F.Nni.iaH Liter,iture, the 
flections on litcratiiro in tlio artioloa on tho Bcvernl 
Cuuntnes, and tho aitiolea Ballad. Bl,vnk Veusb, 
BipAcrtc PoKTRY, Bhama, Epic VOBriw, Hymn, Lybio. 
Metice, Ode, P.\8toral Poethv, Khyme. SATinE, Sonnkt. 
Tlicre arc sepomto articles on all tho beat-known poets, 
including the following; 


OnEBK. 

Uumcr (ataout ODOp 
AlciCiia (000). 

Sappho (03O-S7O O.C.). 
At-icnyliis (SS5-101 o.c,! 
I’liuliir (aS2-422 U.C.). 
Snplio^i-a (40&-4(Q duc.), 
£iiri)>ides (480-M0 n.c.>. 
Aristophanes n.c.L 

A(ciiander(K8-20i aa). 


liATIN. 

PlnntOB (S54-181 D.c.p 
'L'cranco (185-160 d.c.}. 
JAicrctliw (087-55 b. c.k 
Catullus ^-64 B.O.}. 
Vngil B.o.). 
Unraee (06-8 8.c.p 


Latin. 

Tlbiilliia (6J-18 ac.). 
T*rtmDi'tIlis (CO-10 d.o.I, 
Ovitl (43 D,c.-18 A.D.). 
Lmuiii (30-CS A.D.), 
Slnrtlnl (41-104 a.d.). 
Juvenal (55-1301 a.d.) 


Italian. 

Daiito (1206-1321). 
I’ctifli'cU (ISO 1-74). 
lloinrdo (1434-04). 
Ariosto (147-1-1683). 
Tasso (1403-1501)). 
Oolcloni (17Q7-0S). 
AJAcrl (1740-1603), 
Mauzoul (1786-1873). 
Lcofardl (1708-1837). 
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ffnESCU. 

Chansoinlt iioIan<( (11th a). 
Villon (1431-61). 

2 lf«rot: (}4D0-1£44J. 

Itoimrd (16Z4-S6). 

Jifnllicrba (1553-1028). 
Bcgtiler (1678-1Q13), 
C<j|'iivUlc (1000-84). 
LAruntaino (1021-06), 
MoHOre (1022-73). 
ainiJoau /1030-J711). 

BacSiio [10S1)-00]. 

Rmisscnu, J, B. (1670-1741). 
Yoltflira liani-1778i. 

A.<lo Chdiilor (irfl2-fl)j. 
Udrniijjer (1780-1857). 
Lainanluc (1700-1880). 
Uiiuo (lb02-85). 

I)e Sluaget: (1810-57). 
Gnutloc (1811-72). 

Ijcnoiito lie Lisle (b. 1818). 
Sidly-PriidhoMmo (b. 1839,, 
Cop{i6e (bi 1342). 

SPAKIrill, 

‘fht CM (12(li century) 

L<ipc do Vcgft (16Q2-10J5). 
Cnlileron (1800-81). 

PonTcouiaE. 
Cniiiocnn (1524-80). 

noitaiAR. 
ruslihin (1700-1837). 
LqhuoiiCoIP (1814-41). 

SCAHDIKAVIAN. 

T/it Eddas. 

Ilolborg (1031-17S4). 
nulliiiAU (1740-06). 

ISwnld (1748-81). 
llnugegeii (1701-1326). 
(EIiTQtiiolil'iger (1770-1360) 
Teller (1762-1340). 
Oelior0733-]il47>. 
Gnimltvlg (1788-1872). 
UelbeiK (1701-1360). 
lUmoborg (1304-77). 

IlHon (b. 1828). 

DJnciiggii (b. 1332). 

BcircR, 

Vnndel (1687-1070). 
BlldQk'd(])c(17Q0-1831). 
Lennon (1803-03), 

BcoU(b. 1814). 


BooU (b. 1814). SlioHej- (1709-1822). 

KvAti il.l»-1821). 

Ghrman. IIiKKl (lPJO-1846). 

Hibeliingen (I2c1i century), Jfra nroimhig (WOO-flIJ. 

lleUuki Emcm (IStli century). ToimyHon (b. IbM). 

anclis (1404-1670). llrowiiiDK (1812-80). 

KlwpsUwk (1724-1S03). Cloiigli (1810-01). 

Lesaliig (1730-81), Arnold (1822-63). 

Wlelnnd (1783-1813). Roiswltl (1828-82). 

IlenloE (1744-1803) ClicinUuAnosaoU.1 (b. 1830). 

Gootlio (174fl-I8S2f W- aforrfs (li. 1894). 

Bchlller (1760-1805). Bwlnbiirtic (b. 1837). 

Arndt (lTOO-1800), 

Uliland (1787-160^. Amkrioak. 

Kiirnor (1701-1813). Drynnt {1701-18781. 

Heine (1709-1860), BiiicrAon (1303-82;. 

11811-78), Wliittlor (b. 1807). 

Hebbel (1818-03). LongfoII<>w (1607-03). 

„ Holmes (b. 1800). 

Dnmsu. (1800-40). 

Ctribnoii (d. &S0). I>nwc]l (laiO-OOX 

Xlceieii1/(8tli century}. IVhitman (b. 1810). 

PoglfC {Af/omis caiaphntetus), a small fisli, not 
iineoiitmoii on Driti.ili coRsts, also knoirn ns Armed 
Bullhead, Lyric, Fluclc, aiul Noble. It is related 
to the BiiUlioail (q.v.). The body, about 6 inches 
long, 18 cuiimsed by large scales; the head is 
very broad, and the inontli is very small. Not- 
ivitiistanding its micoutli appouiance, it is good to 
eat. 

PoggClldorf, Johann Cimis'riAK, a German 
pJiysiwBfc, was born nb Hamburg, 29th'December 
1700. IleHtiulied pharmacy, cliemisfciy; ami physics, 
and was professor of Pliyaics at Berlin from 1834 
till his clcatii. In 1839 he was made a nteinher of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences. His chief dis¬ 
coveries were in coiuiectioii with electricity and 


DOIIIRII, 

Barboar (ISIC-OB). 
lAiigland (b. about. 1832) 
C)inucer{]340-UOO). 
LyiidBny (15th eonturi-). 
Jamca I. (146a-37>. 

Unnbiir (14C0-1530). 

Oaviu DouglAii (1474-1622). 
Spenser {15584Kti. 

Hir 1\ Sidney (lesi-SS). 
lyidgo (1668-1025). 
Dmyton (1603-1631). 
Mnrluwc (ISOl-DSi. 
Sliakcapoiro (1504-1010;. 
BuJfkor (1670-1041). 

HoiutQ ( 1673 -lUail. 

Jonson (1678-1037). 
Mardton (1675-1631). 
Fletcher (1670-1025 . 
Titosaingcr (J663-lU.'lS-30). 
Hranmonl ( 1681 - 1010 ). 
BratnntumI (1595-1(140). 
Furd (1566-1030). 

Careiv OBSO-n^n). 

IleiTiclc (1601-1674). 
Herbert (1503-1033), 
Wnllcr (1605-87). 

Milton (1608-74). 

Suckling riOOiMl). 

Bullur ( 1012 - 801 . 

Cowley (1018-67). 

Titarvell (1021-78). 

H. I’nuglmii (1021-96). 
Drytlen (1031-1700). 

Otway (1051-85). 

Prior (1601-1721). 

Ymina (1084-1706). 

Oay (1635-1782). 

Pope (1688-1744). 

I'lioniBOQ (1700^). 

Qroy (1710-71). 

Cutlhis (1721-50). 
a»l<lsiuUlM1728-74). 
Cewpor (1781-1800). 
Cliacttrtou (1752-70). 
Cmbbo (I754-1882X 
BInhe (1767-]827>. 

Ilurjia (1760-90). 

(llOK-lriSS). 

WordawMlU (1770-1860). 
fleote (1771-1882,. 
Coleridge (1772-1884). 
Soutliey il774-184Aj. 
Landor (1776-1804}. 
Oaiuiiboll 11777-1844). 
5tooi« [1770-1858). 

LoIrIi Hiuit(1784-1860X 
Byj-on (J78S-1824'. 

Sliolley (17i)3-1022). 

KvAU 11.05-1821). 

IIiKKl (1PJ0-1846). 

5fra Droivnliig (IdOO-OI). 
ToimyHon (b. IbOO). 

llrowidnK ( 1812 - 80 ). 

Clough flSKMU). 

Arnold (1822-68). 

RosmIM (1828-82). 
CliciaUua Rosaoltl (b. 1830). 
\V. IforHS (h. 1894}. 
Bwiiaburrio (lx. 1837). 

Ambricak. 

BryRnt (1794-I87BI. 
BiiicrMOR (1803-82;. 
Whlttlor (b. 1807). 
LongfoIIrtw (1807-83). 
Holinos (b. 1800). 

Poe (1600-40), 

I>nwc]l (iai(MNA. 

Whitman (b. 1810). 


galvanism; he also imented a nmltiplying gal¬ 
vanometer for measuring the calorific action of 
ciirronta. Froin 1824 be edited the der 

Physik vnd Chiaiie, better known as Poygendorfs 
Annuleti, an important organ for tlio history 
of Uie pliysical sciences. Be-sidca lieiping Lidbig 
andAVfihlorto prepare the Diciionnaire de Chijme 
(1837-fil), be wrote Lehenslhiien zn einer Geschichie 
d&' exaliUn )Vmensckaflcn (1853), Biogixtphisch- 
lillei'at'isches Wbyterhiichsiir Gcsckichte derexukien 
Wisseuachafien (2 vois. 1857-63), and Geschichie 
der Physik {1&79). He died 24tli January 1877. 

Posgio Briicciollnl, Gian Francesco, a 
faiiiau.4 Italian hiinmniBt, was lioni in 1380 &b 
Terranovn in Florence. He studied Latin under 
John of Ilavcnna, and Greek under Manuel Cliry- 
Boloms, and early gnineil the notice of tlie FJoren- 
tiiiOBcholaiu for his skill in copying MSS. Aiiout 
1402 he became a secrctaiy to the Itoiiian curia; 
but, tliougli the fifty yeais of Jiis ftei vice covered a 
periud of lomaricablc iniportance, he seems to have 
taken no interest Mlmtover in tlie movement of 
church alTfui'S, hut to have been devoted heart and 
soul to the resuscitation of classical leaviiing. In 
the coiirsa of his duties at the Council of Constance 
(1414-18) ho explored tlie Swiss and Swabian cou- 
vents for MSS., and Inler in bis widev travels to 
England ftml olsewhcre ho never lost sight of tho 
dealest interest of liis life. Ho was able to recover 
MSS. of Quintilian, Amminmib Mavcelliuns, Lu- 
croliiiB, Silliis Italicns, VlU'ijvjDS, anil juiiny other 
lioinan autbom. About 1452 lie retired to Florence, 
ami iiosb year euccecried Carlo Arotiiio as historio¬ 
grapher to tho rc)>ubl 2 c. Heio lie died \n 1459. 


Age (he Idnuolf in 1435 took to wife a girl of 
eiglitcon), and the like; a rliotorical Latin Imtory 
of Piorenee, in imitation of Livy; nseriesof unclcau 
and uneorapnlons polmnical iiivcolivos against con- 
tempornrieB. especially Filolfu and '\^a)la! and a 
poor traua^tio'n into Latin of Xcno)>liun*B CyrO' 
But his ]iioat famouB book is tho llibev 
Faceiiartm. a eollection of iininoions and not too 
docent etones and jests, written in fair Latin, and 
full of merry millory at tlie exponso of tlie luoiikB 
Aod RGciilor clem’. Tliobook lioaacMuo importance 
in tho study oi tho dill'usiou and dcvelopmoiit of 
folk-tales, and bore Poggio takes a place with 
Stmpaioln, Moriiiii, Boccaccio, Sacciictti, and 
Banilello, botween tlio later conieurs wlio liave bor¬ 
rowed or workeil up tlieir storica oil tbe one hand, 
niid Buch earlior BtorcliouBcs as the EaempCa, tiie 
Discipliiut Clci'icnlis, tlie Avrea Legetida, the Gesla 
ItomanorwH, and tiic I'ublitivx on tho other. A 

S >od edition (Fr. trana, and text) is that of leidore 
isieux (Parle, 1878). 

Sfo tlio Lifo by Dr SJjoiihei'd; also IK/ir/w- 

hdebuntf des duitisoheu AUe7-lhvmt, and Symonciit’ Be- 
naiasttnee in Holy. 

PoiiKliiigr (aniiie root os Bug. powid), in the 
law of SeotlamI, means tho aeisung and selling of 
a dobtor’s goods nndev process of law, or under tlie 
MtiritinCof a horitaMe security, in older to pay tlio 
debt. It is either real or peinonal. lloal }ioindlnL' 
is the attaching of goods or movables on tlie land 
over which .somo heritable socurity exists. It is 
one lundc in ^yllicll heritable .sceurLty is made 
ellectual. . Thus, the snpeiior of lands can poind 
the ground toobtain pnvmentof liU feu-dutiea; and 
the holder of a heritable bond can do tho same in 
order to recover his debt. Personal poinding is 
the mode in which n decree of Lho court is made 
ellectual by the measoiigcr or linilifT seizing tlie 
iiiovablo? of the debtor. It may not ju-oceed until 
the debtor ha.s been charged to pay the debt and 
the days of charge have elapsed. The debtor’s 
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goods being poinilcil, tiiey ftte appiaistd or vulvicil, 
anil the mefsacuger repoita Jiia execution to the 
shcrifT, ov other imlgc orclinavy, wlio grniits wniTiint 
to sell the goocla hy piihlic roup after atlvertise- 
n»eiit9. The neb amount of the sale is paid over to 
the creditor, or, if no pinehaser bid fox- them, they 
are delivered to tlie creditor at the appmised value. 
Tfievc is also another kiiitl of poimliiig, called a 
poinding of stray cattle, xvliieli takes place when¬ 
ever the cattle of a stranger trespass on lauds, in 
wliieh case the owner or occupier^ of tJie lauds 
can f-cizc them at Ids own hanu, without judicial 
wanaiit, and keen them as a seciirity until the 
dnninge done by the cattle U paid to the oxvnev of 
tlie land, Tlie poindor inusb, however, take care 
to keep the cattle in a proper place, and feed them, 
in England the word poinding is not used, the 
covveapouding term being Distress (q.v.J. 

Poiiiscttln, aname j^iven to tJioJiexican shrub 
EuphorhUt pukhcrrimii, introduced into the horti¬ 
culture of otlier lands by Joel lioherts Poinsett 
(1770-1&51), TJ.S. minister to Mexico. It is re¬ 
markable for the large and coiispiciioua veriidlion 
hracls heloxv its yollowiHh llowers. 

Poiuf-a-PifrOi the principal town and port, 
tUfiugli nob the capital, of Guadelouue ifl.'*.), ou 
theaoiitlMvesfcsideof Gramlo-Tevre. xtisfoi-tified, 
and lins some sugar-boiling. Pop. 17,000. 

Point <lc dalle. SeeOALLE. 

Pointed Arcliltcctnrc. SccGcnnic. 

PoliltCLV O' breed introduced from Spain about 
Uicmiddleot the llitEi century. Tlio Spanish pointer 
was a larger and niucli slower dog tlian the luoileru 
English pointer, rather wanting in stamina, and 
jnciined to ‘ knock up’ with a hard day’a work; but, 
if uat liunied, was ponsoeseil ot ivonuorful nose and 
powers of scout. As5.lioollng becniiio more common, 
and gvins approached iieavev to povfcction, the 
Spanish pointer was found to be too slow and soft. 
iVltli the object of rctnoving tliG.so defects, crosses 
with the greyhouud to improve tlio speed, niid with 
the bulldog to get cournge, wero tried, but with little : 
success, until about tlio bcgiiiuing of the lOtli cen¬ 
tury the well-known Colonel Thornton tried a cross 
with the lighter vai-ioty of foxhouiul. llo soon sue- i 
cecded in breeding a light and aebivo dog, capable | 
of ranging at a fast pace for a consldcrablo time, 
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and liioligh pobiibly not with the nose of the old 
Spanish pointer, yet with siiflieient for the pur¬ 
pose. Other breeilcrs followed suit, and a distinct 
strain^ known as the Eiiglibli Pointer was soon 
ewtablishud. By careful selection the hound tend¬ 
ency to hunt a foot-scent was eradicated, or nearly 
so, while some of the spued and staying powere of 
the hound were lotained, The act of ‘pointing’ 
when the game is fust scented waa at nrst care¬ 
fully taught, but gradually became instinctive. 


until now well-bred pnppies of a few months old 
maybe seen pointing at any object which excites 
them. In geiioral apjicarance the pointer soine- 
xvhat rcsemhles tlie fuxliound, tliough he is a 
lighter and more active dog, with n finer coat. The 
head of the pointer bljould be fairly large, with an 
intelligent cxpi'&«sion ; a small eye or too much lip 
greatly detracts from the appearance. Tlie shoulders 
shoiilu he sloping and powerful, os the dog has 
often to stop suddenly on a ‘point’ when nt full 
speed. Tlio body should be built on ginccfiil and 
racing Hues, chest not too wide, lint very deep, 
feet lound ami compact. Liver and wliite, ami 
lemon and white, are the popular coluuvs, as they 
are ea‘-ily seen in lieallicr or turnips, hut whole 
black or liver has many ailniircrs. Owing to the 
changed conditions of ngriciiltiirc, tltc nointcr is 
not now used so extensively for partvulgc shoot¬ 
ing, but is still used for grouse. In hot weather, 
where water is scarce, tlie pointer has a great 
adraatage over the setter, but succnnib.s sooner 
to cold and is-et tiian the heavy coated setter. 
As tlio pointer is seldom kept as a companion, 
bi-s intelligence is not of a high order, but ho is 
cosily kept in commaml, and is goiierally good- 
tempored. 

Poison iu commonly dcrmcil to be a substance 
which, when administered in small quantity, is 
capable of acting dcletcrionsly on tbs body; but 
this dcflmtlon is obviously too restricted, for it 
would exclude numeroiis substances wluoli arc only 
poisonous when (ulmiuistercd in large doses, ns the 
salts of lead, antimony, &o.; hence the quantity 
required to kill must not enter into the dciiuitioii. 
A good praclical deliuition of a poison is ‘ any sub¬ 
stance or matter wliicli, wlicn introduced into the 
body In any «’ay, can <le&troy life by Its o\rn 
' inherent qiialitias without acting mecliaiilcally.' 

I This defiiulion includes poi«onov\B KoUds, liquids, 

I amt gases of dcfinito chemical composition—the 
products of decompoj^ilinn or of linclevial organisms, 
and the virus of contagions diseases. The last 
moiitioncd produce tlie symptoms of the vaiions 
' infections and contagious disoases, and are not 
included in tieatiscs on poisons, The others are 
classilied sometimes according to their souree, as 
mineral, vegetable, and annual; or move con¬ 
veniently according to tlieii- action, as Iiriianis, 
Nureolics, and E^tvcotico^imictuts, 

The Irn'tuutSt when taken in ordinary doses, 
speedily occasion iuteiwe vomiting and purging 
mid severe abdominal pain. They act chielly on 
the sloiiiach and inlestino.s, wliich they irritate, 
iullumc, and fiequeiitly conocte, ami may tliiis 
occasion ulceration, iicrforatinn, or gnngiono. 
Amongst those which pifescsH covvoaivo properties 
me the etiong mineral airids, caustic alkalies, cor- 
i-osive siibUiiiatc, &c.; whilst among the pure irrifc- 
ants which exerfc^ no dc.structivo clicinical action 
on the tissues with which they come in coutucb 
may bo mentioned cant]iaride.«. The E'arcotics act 
Npecinlly on the bmin and epinal cord. Amongst 
their iiuwt common symptouiB are giddiness, lieiid- 
ache, obscurity of sight or double vision, stupor, 
loss of power of the voluntary muscles, conviil- 
sions, and, fiiiRlIy, complete coma. Tlicse poisons 
have no acrid, Imnring taste, nor do tlicy u-sually 
give rise to vonuting or diarriitcn, and, except¬ 
ing a slight fulliie.s.s of the cerebral vessels, they 
leave no woll-inarked post-inortein appearance. 
They ai-e foxv in number, and none of them belong 
to tlie mineral kingdom. The A^arcoU'co-vrilanis 
have, os their name implies, a mixed uction. At 
vaiying peiiod.s after they liave been swallowed they 
give rise to vomiting and purging, like irritants, 
and sooner or later produce stupiir, coma, paralysis, 
and convulaiona, owing to tUelv effect on tlie brain 
and spinal marrow. As familiar examples we may 
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point to iiionloiliood, toUacco, and poisonous mush- 
rooms, yometiines tlie Jiiore violent of the poisons 
Jicve classed as irritants ai'e made into a aoiiarnte 
L'roup— Oorroswos; tlio naicutio.s are putiuuler the 
liend i^eui'olics; and tlie gaseous jioisona me ti-catcd 
as a separate eloiis. 

Under tlio head of Irritant Poisons mny he 
included (1) Mineral Acids, as sulphuric, nitric, 
and li^drocliloric acids; vo^'ctable aculs, and some 
of tlioiv salts, as oxalic acid, hinoxalate of potash, 
and tartaric acid (in doses of lialf an ounce or more); 
tlie alkalies, as pearl-ash (carbonate of potosli), 
soap lees (carbonate of soda), ammonia and its 
sosquicarbunate in strong sohitlan; and metallic 
compoiiiuls, as white avaenic (aracnions acid), 
yellow arsenic (orpiineiit), corrosive Buhllmata, 
)ei'nitL*atG and oilier salts of inemtry, acetate of 
cad (sugar of lead) in doses of an ounce and 
upwards, sulphate of copper (blue vitriol), sub- 
acetate of copper (verdigris), arsenitc of copper 
(commonly Icnown as Scheele's green or emerald 
green, wliich 1ms been employed under the name 
of extract of spinach for colouring confectionery), 
tartarated antimony, ehlorido of antimony (butter 
of antimony), cliloVide of zinc (Sir W. IBurnctt’a 
Fluid), nitraCie of silver (lunar caustic), siitpliate 
of iron (copperas or green vitriol), and bichromate 
of potonh I (2) Vogotahlo Substances—viz. coIo* 
oynth and gamboge iu largo doses, savin, croton- 
oil, clatevium, <.^' 0 ,; and (3) Animal Snirstanccs, 
Buoh as canltliarides, to which must be added the 
occasional cases iu which sausages, and certain 
fish and molluscs, usually quite innocuous, act 
as irritant poisons. Tho Narcotic Poisons iiicludo 
opium, liyaiooyanio (or prussic) acid, cyanide of 
potassium, lionbaiie, alcohol, other, chloral, and 
chloroforni, The NarcoUco-irritant Poisons include 
nux vomica, meadow salfron (CGlchicum), white 
liollebore, foxglove, common lioinlock, water lioin- 
lock (CVeufa virosa). hemlock water-dropwort 
{QSnanthe crocata), tool's parsley, thorn-apple, 
monkshood or aconito, deadly nightehade. tobacco. 
Indian tobacco {Lobelia vtfaUt.), tlio bark ana 
seeds of tlio common laburnum, the berries and 
leaves of the yow-troo, and certain kinds of fungi. 

The cases In wlilcli there are antidotes q^iiamicd 
to neutralise chemically tho action of the imison are 
few in number. For the mineral acids chalk 
or magnesia in water must i>e used, with tho 
view of nontrallsiiig them, after which milk should 
be given freely. Tlie alkalies and their carbonates 
must be neutralised by vinegar and water, or lemon- 
juice mixed with water, after which milk should be 
given. For oxalic acid tho antidote Is chalk or 
magnesia in water, by wliich an iiisoiublo oxalate 
of lime or magnesia in formcil. For arsenio the 
liydi'nted peroxule of iron lias been regariled os nn 
antidote, but its elUcacy is doubtful, Vomiting 
should be excited by the adininisbvation of a scriiplo 
of sulphate of zinc in warm water, and, after the 
stomach has been well cleared out, demulcent llnids, 
such ns Hour and water or milk, sliould be given. 
Corrosive combines with albumen (wliite 

of egg), and forms an insoluble inert moss; nitrule 
of silver i-s noiitraJisod by ehlorido of sodinm (com¬ 
mon salt) dissolved in water; tartarated antimony 
is to a groat degree rondured inert by the ndminis- 
IraLion of decoction of bark or gnJl-nnts; and 
acetate of lead is roudeved inert by tlie ndministi-a- 
tioii of aulphate of ningiiesin, wliioh converts ib into 
an insoluble sulpliate of lead. In all coses of sna- 
pocted poisoning, in wliich t)ie nnLiire of the poison 
13 nub known, the safest uonrso is at once to produce 
vomiting by sulphate of zinc, or iu its absence by a 
dessert-spoonful of Hour of mustard suspended in 
tepid ^vater, and to continue the vomiting till all 
tlio contents of the stomach arc discharged, after 
which milk sliould ho given freely. 


Most of the known gases have a poisonous action 
I when inhaled into the lung.s; in tiie.se cases death 
may he due simply to snll'ocation or to a snecilic 
action of the gnSi Carbonic Acid (q.v.), althoiigli 
seldom employed ns an instiuinent of murder, is a 
frequent cause of accidental death, mid in France 
is a common inonns of aclf-ile.itiiiction. It is 
esteblbdicd by niuiicrous experiments tliat air con- 
taiiiiog more than onc-tenih of its volume of car¬ 
bonic acid will, if inhaled, destroy life in man and 
blifl higlier animals; when diluted with two or nioro 
volumes of air it can bo breatlied, and produces 
fiyiiipterna of vertigo and somnolency, and so great 
a loss of muscular power that the individual, if in 
an erect or sitting position, falls as if struck to tho 
gi-oiind. The respiration, which at fuBbia dilHcult 
and stertorous, bccomeB susiiendeil. The action of 
the heart i.s nt first violent, but soon ceases, sensi¬ 
bility is lost, and tlie poison now falls into a coma¬ 
tose or deatli-like state. Those who have been 
i-causciiatcd usually feel pain in the head and 
general soreness of the body for some (lavs, and in 
a few severe coses paralysis of tlie muscles of the 
face has remained. The patient iiuibt, of coni-se, 
be at once reinovctl from tlie jioLsonous atmosphere, 
after wiiicli artihcial respiration slionlii he Jiad 
recourse to. If the skin is warm cold water may 
bo poured on tha liond and spine i while if the sur¬ 
face bo cold a warm bath sliould bo employed. 
When respiration is re-established venesection will 
often relievo the congestion of tlio vessels of tho 
bmin. Tho inhalation of oxygen gas is said to 
have been of acrvico in these coses. Carbonic oxide 
]h also an active poison, and ia present in coal-goa 
and in cliavcoal fumes. Both coTbunic acid and 
carbonic oxide act as powerful narcotics. The fatal 
power of ordinary coal-gas as an asjibyxiant and irri- 
cant is probably duo to tiic carbonic oxide present; 
tlie poat-movlem ajiiieai’anccs ore ^'el‘y similar 
in coses of poisoning by coal-gas and by carbonic 
oxido. Snlphnrettedhydrogen, ^v]licll occurs abund¬ 
antly In foul drains, sewers, cesspools, &o., is a 

f oseous poison wliose cfTcots are often noticed, 
rothing certain is known of the smallest propor¬ 
tion Of this gas required to destroy liunian life; 
but air containing only ■gioth of its volume of tins 
gas will destroy a dog; and 'when tlie gas exists 
m the |iro])OTtion of «^tli it will kill a home. 
Diuing tho construction of Uie Tbamos Tunnel 
the men engaged in the work sufl'ered sevoroly 
from tlio presoiico of this gas, ^vhich was probably 
derivcil from llio action of the water on the iron 
nyiites in tlio clav, and wliicli issued in siuldon 
hursts from the walls. By respiring this atmosphere 
the strongest and most robust men were iu the 
course of a few months lednced to an extremo state 
of c.xliauetiun, and scvcml died, The Byiiiptoms 
with which they were lirst affected ivoro gidmness, 
sickness, and general debility; tlioy hccaine ema¬ 
ciated, and fell into a state of low fever accompanied 
by deUiium. In this case tlie dilution tvos cxtioiiio; 
when the gaa is breathed in a. more conccntratcil 
form tlie person speedily falls, apparently lifeless. 
It appears to act ns a naivotlc yioLson when concen¬ 
trated, blit like a nnrcotico iiTitnnt wJien nincli 
dihited with air. Tlic action of the vapour of 
suliihide of ammmiimn, which is also commonly 
present in cesspools, &c., is probably nnieli tlie 
samo 03 that ot sulplmretted hydrogen. Many of 
tho gases wliich nro only found ns products of tlio 
laboratory arc in tlie highest degree poisonouB, as 
arsoninretted hydrogen; but as few'j)er.sonB nm tho 
risk of iiiRpiriiig them it is unnecessary to outer 
into details. 

In point of Law, the use of poison to kill or 
injure a human being or certain animals renders 
the poisoner amenable to the criminal courts. With 
regard to tlie sale of poisons, tlie logislaturo founil 
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it nccee»&iy to ^iit soniu rcstrictiuiiB on one descriu- 
tiim—viz. aiticnic—in order to prevent persons ob¬ 
taining it with facility, and in sucli a manner os to 
avoid detectiiiii. Tlie 14 tind 15 Yict. chap. 13, 
reqiiircH every peiaon wliu boIIm aracrtic to enter in 
hia boohs tJic date ojul tinantity and por]>i>se of its 
U!-e, and later acts apply this rule to other jmisons. 
It is nut to be sold to one who is niihnown to the 
vendor unless in presence of a witness who is known, 
and wJiosc place of iihoda is rccoi'dcd in the book. 
The arsenic iimst also he mixed with soot or indigo^ 
in the proportion of i oz. of soot or indi;^ to tliclb. 
All the boxes, bottles, &c. must Le labelled ‘Poison,’ 
Those who ollend as to arsenic incur a penalty of 
£20; bub in ordinary pre><criptinns poisons nrav be 
used in the ordinary way by duly qnalifietl medical 
practitioners. As to the re.striction on the sale 
of other poisons, see Ciiemi.st.s anu IJRircoiSTS. 
TJje ofTenees committed by those who adniinUtcr 
poisnna to mankind are as follow ; Whoever causes 
death by poison commits murder, for the means 
are iiuinaterial if the ileatli was caiisctl by such 
iiicfins >nth a felonious intent. Where * death 
ia not can.sed, nevertliele.s.s wlnwver adininisters 
poison, or eatufcs it to Jiq tuiministored to any 
pemon, with in tout to cumniit murder is guilty of 
felony, and is liable to penal servitude for life, or 
for not lej^s than thvee yeai-a. Aloreover, vvlroever 
attenurts to administer uoisou, or other destructive 
thing, to any poreon witli intent to coinunt murder 
is giiiltv of felony, and. is punlaliable in the same 
wny. These olfcncea are coininitte<i whether the 
]>oisoa ailitiinistcrcd or attempted to I>c admiiiU- 
tered, does iiijiiiy or nob; and it is a sulHcicnt com¬ 
mitting of the ull'oiice If the poison is put in suck a 
place that a party was likely, ond was intended to 
tukeib. ^lorcuvcr, even though murder 'n*an not 
intended, but mcielv an intent to endanger life or 
in/)icb gi-icvous iK/dily fiarm, still bite ollciico is 
felony, and iapunisliablo by penal servittule varying 
from tliree to ten yeare, There is also a sinillnr 

f iunislniicnt furtlieattcinpt to ad minister any stupe- 
ying drug. Not only is it a crime to atliiihiislci* 
or attempt to julmfnister poison to lnin>an belugs, 
but if cattle are maliciously killed by imisou the 
offence I« felony, patiisliablo by penal servitude of 
from thvee to fourteen years. So to kill by poison 
any dog, bird, beast, or other nninial, onlijjariJy 
kept ill a state of cunriiiuiiiciic, is an uffciicc pim- 
ishnble by justices of tlio peace with imprisonment 
for fcix iiioiitiia, or a fine of £20 over and above tlie 
iiijury ilone. If any pereon lay poison on lands to 
kill game he inems a penalty of £10. Moreover, 
by the Act 20 and 27 Viet, cliap. 113, extending 
to the United Kingdom, whoever sell® or offein 
to .sell poisoned grain, seed, or iiienl iiieure a penalty 
of £10, Whoever sows, lays, or puts on giuuiid 
sucli poisoned gjuin incure a like penalty. The use 
of poisoned ilesh is also prohihltou. But the sale or 
use of any solution, matenal, or ingredient for 
diesHing, iiretecting, or preiiuring any grain or seed 
for ngricultural use only, if used boml Jife, is not 
interieiod with, 

Secret PojsoNiNa is a mode of taking away 
life by poisons so slow in their opemtion limb the 
grailual sinking of tiic victims under their inlliience 
obwely lasenihled the efteet.s of d/sea.se or the ordi¬ 
nary decay of iintiiro. It has been practised in all 
age?, and .suvcial undoubted and numoruiLsKiijmosed 
instaiicos of it aro niontioncd by Clveck and Itmiian 
writere. Tim prev.ailing igiioraneo of pathology 
and oheniistiy enahlcil crimes to he carrieil oiit 
with iiiipunity with poisons wliicli would be readily 
detected at tlie incsont day; and for similar 
reasons many deatlis were ascribed to poison that 
were doubbless due to natural caiisea It is im¬ 
possible to attncli much cvcdciico to Hto»ie.s such as 
that} Henry VI. was killed by a pair of poisoned 


gloves, or that victims were simply got rid of b^ 
inducing them to smell a poisoned rose. And ifc is 
wholly mci'odiblo that in pre-scicntilic days tieaeh- 
eroiis friends and hidden enemies had access to 
secret and niyatenoiiH methods of poisoning beyond 
the power of detection that are happily denied to 
scicndlic investigatore in days wlicii we are ac- 
quaintc»l with ten times os many and ten times 
as subtle pouains. In secret poisoning various 
preparations of arsenic seem once to have been 
most frequently used. In the 17th century tliis 
Alrociuiib practice liecame of specially frequent oc¬ 
currence; ami from tins Lime it rapidly incrensod, 
spread over western Euro]ie lilce nn epidemic, 
am] became gradually a regular branch of edu¬ 
cation among tliose who profes,sed a knou’lodge 
of clicmistr}', magic, or astrology. Tlieso poraons 
regarded the knowledge of the mode of prepar¬ 
ing .secretiHiisoiis as of tlio highest importance, 
anil nifiay of them realised large sums bj’ the 
sale of their preparations, and occasionally of the 
secret of their coinpo-sition. It Mas in Italy and 
Vrance that this art uus chiefly practised aiul 
brought to the liighcst perfection; bub it seems 
' also to have prevailed in England to a considemble 
extent, for in 1831 the poisoning of soventeon jior- 
sons, twoof whom died, by the Bishop of Rochester’s 
cook led to the passing of an act which declared 
the employment of aoevet iioisons to be high-trenson, 
and sentenced those wJio were found guilty of it 
to l»e boiled to doatb. This act woe repealed in 
1547. ^ 

The only undoubted instance of this ciiino 
wjiiclt a/>i)eajs piominenlly in English liiefcoiy is 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overbmy (q.v.) by 
Viscount Bochoster (tbe favonrito minion of James 
I.) ami his wife, tlio divorced Countess of Ehbox. 
Prjiicc Henry was falsely snppnseil to liavo been 
poisoned by his father, Janies I. (JOJ'i); anti James's 
own death ivas similarly asoihed to nefurioiis 
practices on the iinrt of Bnokinglunii, nay, even 
of Charles 1, (Milton). Undoubtedly such was 
the popular impression at the time, for Dr 
Lamb, a conjuror and nuaok, who was he- 
Hcved to have funiished Buckingham with the 
poisons, was seized by the angry populace in 
Wood Street, Cheapsidc, London, and beaten and 
stoned to death. But ifc was- in Italy that tliia 
iiKMle of poisoning was most prevalent. There, 
judging from the writings of various nuthore, it 
seems to have been looked uiion as a nut unjiistili- 
^ able proceeding to got rid of a rival or enemy by 
jioibon ; and from the time of the Lombni'd invasion 
down to the 17tli century Italian history teems 
with instances which sulilciently show that poison 
was both the favourite weapon of the oppressor nml 
the protection or revenge of the D 2 ) 2 neBsed, TJio 
Borgia;; (q.v.)are generally singled out and held up 
to tlie horror and detestation of mankind; but as 
far as their poisoning-s are concerned they merely 
employed this method of de.sbroyiiig their advar- 
samw a little iiioie /icquently than their noigh- 
Imiuiu. To shtnv the popular feeling on tTiis 
siihject wc may instance the case mentioned in the 
Mimoires of Henry II., fifth Duke of Guise, of a 
soldier who was requested to rid tlie Diilce of 
Gennaro Annese, one of his opponents in Naples 
Assaasi nation was the mode 2 )voi)oscd to the.'joUUcr, 
blit ho shrunk with liorror from the suggestion 
stating at the same tiniB that ho was quite willing 
to^MOft Aimose. Ifc was sJiortJy after tJ»o date ol 
this story (1Q48) that Hccrcfc 2 'oisoning bocanio so 
frequent; and the Catholic clergy, closinte the rules 
of the confessional, felt theiiisolves bound to 
n^uuint Pope Alexander VII. with the extent of 
the practice. On investigation ifc was found tliafc 
young uddows were extraordinarily abundant in 
Boinc, and that moat of the unhappy marriages 
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M'ere speeilLly dissolved by tlic siokness aiid deatk 
of the Jinsbuad; and furblici' inqiiivies i-esnUed in 
tlie discorety of a seaeb aoeiety of ^’oang niatrorui 
wliicb nicb at tlie bonsc of an old hag, by name 
liieronyina Spain, a reputed vvitch and f«>rtnue' 
teller, vvho supplied those of them who vvinlied to 
resent the iiiddeUties of their husbnuds witk a slow 
poison, clear, tasteless, and limpid, nnd uf atreiigUi 
Bulliciciit to destroy life in the coume of a day, 
rvGok, month, or mnnber of months, os the pur- 
cliaser preferred. The ladies of Homo hod been 
long acquainted with the ‘wonderful elixir’ com¬ 
pounded hy La Spam; but they kept the secret so 
well, and made such effectual use of their know¬ 
ledge, that it was only after several years, during 
which a large nuiubor of unsiiapecte<l vicbiius had 
perished, and even then tlirough a cuuning artifice 
of the police, that tlie whole proceedinge were 
brought to light. La Spam and thiiteeii of her 
conipnuiuiis were haiigeii, a large number of the 
culprits were wliippell half-naked through the 
streets of Itome, and some of tliQ highest rank 
sulTered iliica and hanisliment. About half a 
century afterwaivls tlio diacovory was marie of a 
similar oiganisation at Naples, lieaded by an old 
woman oi tlircescore and tea named Tolfniiiu, 
wlio manufactured a poison shnilar to that of l4t 
Spara, and sold it extensively in Naples uiuler the 
name of aejuotta, and oven sent it to all parts of 
Italy under tlie name of ‘ Mamm of St Nicola of 
llavi,’giving it the same name os tlio reiioivued 
miraculous oil of St Nicola to eludo discovery. 
This poison, now best known as the ‘Acqtia 
Tofana'ov 'Acqua dl Perugia,'is said by Halino- 
inann to havo been compounded of arsonical neutral 
salts: wlulo GaioIlLstates that It was crystallised 
arsonlo dissolved in a large quantity of watery bnt 
both agree tliat it produced its eilbct almost imper¬ 
ceptibly by gradually weakotiing the appetite and 
respiratory organs. After liaviiig directly or 
iudii'OQtly caused the doatli of more than. 000 
persons, Tollania was at lengtli seized, triedr and 
strangled iiL 1719. rroni tliis time the mania for 
secret poisaning m ndually died away hi Italy., 
Catharine lU^Mcdici has boon frco^ucntly oliarged 
with wholesale polsouing, and In 1553 four of the 
Scottiali coniiuissioncrs who liad been prcscut at 
Queen Mary’s marriage to tlio Dauphin were 
poisoned, it was believed, at Dieppe. But it 
was about tho middle of the 17tlt century that 
tills liorrible practice seems to have became most 
prevalent in Franco. Here, too, the agents 
were inavricd. women, ami tbeir liusbands the 
victims ; and, as in Italy, the extent to which the 
practice wns cai'idcd w/ia first mode known by tlie 
clorgy. The government, acting on the informa¬ 
tion thus obtained, seized and imiirisoned in tho 
liaslille two Italians named FxilL and Glaser, who 
were ausuected of having been the manufacturers 
and vemiors of tliepuisons. Glaser died in prison; 
but Exili, liecnimng acquainted with another 
prisoner named fit Croi.x, coiinnunicatcd to liiiti his 
secret, which the latter made coiisidernblo use of 
after his release, compounding in particular the 
]ioison kmnvii ns ‘ succession powder,’ whicli sub¬ 
sequently became so ceiobratcef. It was the same 
St Croix who played such a prominent part iu the 
tragical history of the Marquise de Brinvilliera 
(q.v.). Ponantier, the treasurer of the province of 
Lauffuedoc. and tho Cardinal de llonzy ivere both 
pupils of St Croi-Y, and inaiiagml, the one to pave 
the way for his own advaiicament, and the other to 
rid himself of his numeron.s creditors by the 
adniinistrabinn of poison; but the m'ent iimnence 
of tlieso men and tlie want of direct evidence 
barred all jnocecfliiigH against tlicni. Seci’etpoison¬ 
ing now became fashionable; tlie passions of 
jealousy, revenge, avarice, and even petty spite 


were all satisfied in the same way, and os a 
necessary consequence other ofl'cnccs (lecrcaseil in 
proportion. Tiie pHsons teemed with suspected 
ciiiiiinalN, and the ‘Cliambre Ardciite' was insti¬ 
tuted for the special purpose of trying tiiese 
oUendors. lu Paiis this Liode was clneliy in the 
hands of two women, named Lavoisin and Lavjgo- 
reiix, who conibiJiDd nifcb tJie ostcDsible occupar 
tioiLof midwife that of foiiune-teller, and foretold 
to wives the decease of their husbands, to needy 
heirs that of their licli relatives, taking care at tlie 
aaiiiq tunc to be instrumental iu fullilliug their owu 
predictions. Their hoii.ses were frequentcil by 
iiniiibcrs of all dosses, both from Fans and the 
provinces, among whom were the celebrated 
Marshal de Luxcmboiiig (q.v.), the Duchess de 
Bouillon, and the Cninitcss de Sobsoiis; the two 
former of these, however, vent merely from 
cunosity. Lavomn and Iier confederate were at 
lost diacovereda tried, condemned, and burned alive 
in the Place de Grbvo, 22d Felniiavy 1080; and 
from thirty to dfty of their accomplices were Iinneed 
in vaiiouB cities of France. ,So common liad Giis 
atrocious practice been that lifadaiiie de Sdvignd, 
in one of lier letters, expresses a fear lest tlie terina 
'X>'ronchinau 'and ' poisoner’ should becomesyiiony- 
moiia. For two years after the execution of the 
two Parisian jpoisoners the crime continued to be 
largely commitleil, being fostered by tjie impunity 
M'itli w'liicb ollendors of liiKli rank were allowed to 
escape; and it was nob till more than a Iiundred 

B srsons had died at Die stake or on the gallows 
lat the government siiccoeded in suppressing it. 
The mania for secret poisoning Ims not since been 
revived to the same extent, tliough isolated 
instances of Its pmotica have occasionally been dis¬ 
covered, pai'ticuinvly in Hungary, where, vitliiii 
the lost linlf of tlie lOlli century, veiy extra,- 
ordinary disclosures have at difleronb times been 
mode of the prevalence of tlds fnglitful ci-lmo 
among tho peasant woiuon. Dining Did times of 
slavery the Ubeah men among tlio negroes in the 
West Indies wore credited with being oxnort 
iioisoiieis. Tliey used vegetable poiBons obtained 
iroiii plants, and there can be no uniibt wore often 
iiistnimcntal in getting rid of tvrnmiical or other- 
wine objectionable mabters. In Britain fninoue 
poisoning trials have bcoii those of W. Palmer 
(three victims, 1856), MndclciiiQ Smith ('not 
p»X)V07i,’ J^7), E. W. Pi'itoliai'd, M.I). (two 
victims, 1866), Mary Ann Cotton (sixteen victiinB, 
1872), G. II. Lnmsoii, M.lb (1882), 1*. Gross, M.D. 
(1887), aiitl Mrs Maybvick (1880), 

Soo tho artialos oa AinJi.TKnATiQH, Asphyxiants, 
ITADCOIJCa, DjB.srCTJON IVoUNns, LK.lU-rOI80KIND, py- 

Sfcpent, Venojioub Bites, "Woondb (Poisoned), 
Mid for poisoned Arrows, AncHGnY and Cdiuvri; those oil 
the more important poisons nnd tho treatment ( Acokitb, 
AimBNIO, IlYDROOYANIO AciD, STBYCUNIKB, DPAB, flO.) ; 
tlic inannnls o£ medical juriapnidonce; nnd works on 
toxicology by Christison flSsO), Taylor (18i7; 2d ed. 
1876), Reese (1874), 'iVornilcy (1857; Sd oti. 1875), and 
A. IVinterBlytU (1883; 2(led.l8SG). 

Poison Ivy, See Sumach. 

Poisson, Sjmeon-Dekis, a celohiated French 
gcometor. woe born at Pifcldviera, in tho depart¬ 
ment of Loiret, 21at June 1781 ; and displaying an 
lyptitudo for nintlieinatic.B, be ivnB received into the 
Ecole Polytecliniqne in 1708. The striking talent 
lie thiia early exhibited attracted the notice of 
Lagrange and Laplace, both of wboiri anticipated 
for Idni a brilliant: futiiie, In 1802 he liecame a 
jmifefflor in the Polytecimiqne ; in 1808 a member 
of the Biiimu des Longitudes ; in 1800 professor in 
Ore Faculty of Sciences; member of the Institute 
ij) 1812, &c.; and this Jisb of disDnctioiis wns 
crowned in 1837 by Ins elevation to the dignity of a 
peer of France, ifc died 25tli April 1840. Poisson’a 
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wIidIc life was devoted to Hie proseeution of scion- 
lific research, and the friuts of his pen number 
nlxmt 300 Mcninii^, inserted in the pnbllcntionB 
of Lite Eeoie PolytecliniqiiG, of the Academy of 
■Soieiicea, and other seientific jmirnnls. Of the 
Hejiarate ticali«G 9 puhlislied hy Poisson tlie beat 
known is t\\Q Train dc Mccuniqnb (2 vols. 1833); 
utlici's were on capillary action, tlio matlieiunli- 
cnl tiieory of licivt-, the motion of projectiles, 
fttul, lastly, the celebrated work Stir VInvaruibiliti 
dcs ;/ioyc»ff Jlfoiivonenls des q}'(nah Axes IHanil- 
ttircs. Poisson is fairly considered one of the chief 
fexiuden'd of the science of mathematical phyaice, 
Poitici*s» tho capital of tlie Freiicli dejrartnienfc 
of ^'ieimc, occupies tlie summit and sloues of a 
little eiiiiiieiice, round whnse haso Dow tlie Claiii 
and the Boivic, 01 inilea HSW. ofTouiy. Before 
the revolution it Jinii nii iinmeusu number of reli¬ 
gious edifices, wliioh even yet are siiiriciciitly nuiiicr- 
oiia. The most interesting are the little Temple de 
St Jean, originally a baptistery of tl»e lith or 7th 
cenliiry j the abbey cliiiieh of‘St lt««leg«fid< 3 , with 
the saint’s cenotaph, much visitcil by pilgrims; 
and the nobly cntliodral of Sfc Pierro (llOl-lSth 
centmy), in wliieli, iir in the older edifice that 
ocenjned its file, bwenty-tliree councils were held 
—the firat in the •ith, and the last in tho l3th 
contnry. Other edifices are the Palais-de-Juslice 
( the palace fornicrly of the Coimta of Poitou) and 
the Ildtel-do-VUlo { 1870}. A ualvcrsity, founded 
by Charles VII. in H3I, is now represented liy a 
school of law, with faculties also of science and 
hteratuie. There arc besides a public library of 
30,000 volumes aiid 400 JIS 8 ., a muscuiii, and 
several lonrncd societies, including ono for studying 
the niitif|uitics of western Franco (1834). Pod. 
(1872) 28.247) (1880) 34.028. Poitiers, ifie 
LiniOHim of tho Romans, derives its presonb 
name (eavUer Pokliers) from the Pictavi or Pic- 
tones. In and around it are tutmerous CJeltic and 
lioiuuii remains, a clolnieii, baths, some fragments 
of a lingo amphitheatre, Sea ,; and here in 1882 tho 
remains of a whole Gallo-Roman town wore dis¬ 
covered, ndth temple, batliM, and streets, spreml 
over 14 acres, In the vicinity Alario II., the Visi¬ 
goth, was defeated and slain hy Clovis in 507; and 
soiiiowhere between PuUiom'and Tours Charles 
Martel won hisgieat victory J/i 7,72 over the Sam- 
ceiis under Abil-nv-IlaliniAn. Later still (on lOth 
oenteniber 1856), at a spot 5 miles north of Foiticts, 
Mwftvd the Black Prince, with somo 12,000 or 
14,000 Eiiglifthineii and Gascons, defeated 00,000 
of the troop.s of King John of France, killing 11,000 
arid taking more tlian 2000 piisonera, aiiiong these 
tlin monarch liiin«elf and one of his sons. St 


Hilary (q. v.) was the fii^it bi.shop of Poitiers, wlilcb 
long wa .9 cnpit.il of the piovinco of Poiton. Prom 
tins town the ancient family took its name to 
which Diana of Poitiers (fpv.l'ljelonged. 

Poitou, a former province of sonth-western 
with ■ 


France, coincident 


eiiiij iimcury wtiiGsame .as iiiab 
01 Afjmtania ((j.v.). Fulton hecamc a po-sses-vion 
ot the English crown when Eleanor, Countess of 
i oitoii and Ducliws of Aquitaine, after her divorec 
irom Louis Yll. of France, married {1152) IToiirv 
Hemy I. of EiiglaiHi; 
I UHip Jtugiistus iGcoiiqiieroit the province in 1205 
By the neuce of Rretigny, in mO, it again reverted 
to England, hut nine years later was retaken by 

iS' 88) ' vo'b- 

Poke, Seo PuyTOLAccA, 


dealt him. A sum called the ante is deposited by 
the oldest hand. Tlic players tlicn looic at their 
hands, each in order after the ante saying whetlier 
lie will play or pas.s. If ho passtwi he tlirows down 
his cards and stakes iiotliing. If he plays he lias to 
ehq) to Jill —i.c. to stake a sum equal to twice the 
ante; thenmouutcliiiiped by the ante, if he ploys, or 
makes yooU the ante, is only equal to his first stake. 
Each playej' in rulatiun may then discard any of 
his cards and receive from the dealer an equal 
number of canls from the top of the pack, but no 
one is obliged to discard any, ‘When all liavo 
filled, cacb jdaycr iti order jiinst cither raise liis 
stake or go out of the game, fpifcitiiig wliat he has 
nlieady staked. The raise is generally limited, 
but any less sum than the limit may uc staked. 
Sub:>cquciit players must eitlicr see tlie raise— 
i.e. make the sum next staked equal to that of 
the la&l miser—or go ieffer—i.e. raise higher, or 
go out of the game. Tlie raising, seeing, going 


better, or going out, ns the cose may he, con¬ 
tinues until citJier all tho playois hut one have 
gone out (when the one left in takes llie pool), or 
until all tiio stakes of all the players left in 
arc equal, no one going hebter. Then a call is 
dcclareil. The player to the loft of the one wJio 
comiHsllcd a call has then to show, face upwards, 
the best condmmtion he holds which Ims a poker 
value. The subswjncnt players in order eitlier 
show anything they have bektov, or tlnow down 
their hands. Thu bust poker lianit takes tho pool. 
In case of absolute equality the pool is dividetl. 
The value of the hands is os follows, beginning 
withtlic licat: ( 1 ) Straight Jlnsh, senuence of five 
caids of the sanie suit; ( 2 ) fouj’ cards of 
tho same rank, accompanied by any other card; 
( 8 ) Full, tlirco cards of the Bamc rank, and a jiaiv; 
(4) Flush, five cards of the same suit, nob in 
sequence; {&) Straight, seniienco of five cards not 
all of tho same suit; (C) Triplets, tliveo caids 
of the same rank, not accompanied by a pair \ 
(7) Tuo pairs; ( 8 ) One pair; (0) Highest card. 
The cards rank as at whist (aco highest), e.xcept 
in the case of stiaight.*', when ace may’ be IiigliCBt 
or lowest—i.e. acc, king, queen, knave, ten, or 
lire, four, three, two, aco form tlio highest and 
lowest straights reBpcctively. If move than one 
playei’ holds n straight fJnsJj tJm eoqncitco imaded 
by the highest caVtl wins; tho same ns between 
two stiai^ils. Similarly, the highest fours win, 
or tho highest triplets in tiljilet hands j in tho 
case of fulls, tho holder of tho liigliost trljilets 
wins. As between two lluslicjs, tho liigliest card 
wins; if tliese tie, tho next highest, and so on. 


If two pinyei-s each hold two pains, tho liightist pair 
wins; if the two pairs tie, tlia icmaining iiiglie.st 


cnf<I M'ins; u-ith one pair, tho Bniiio. iF iiono of 
the playcis ronmining in tlio game hold any of 
the above combinations, each shows his highest 
cRwf; if there is a tio, the next higIio.sfc, and so on. 
Thera are mimereus vaiietics In the way of phiy. 
ing, for which treatises on poker should bo eoii- 
snlted. The above (Icscribes the Bimplest form of 


Drmo Paker, the game most commonly played 
See books by Keller (New York, 1887) and Guern- 


fi a I'Oiuid gniiio at c.aids (davcloneil from 

the older game of brng), E.acli player has live caitls 


dale (1888). 

Poker*<lrawiii^S, the name given to designs 
(after well-known pictures generally) burnt into 
Uine-trec or other wood with ‘pokers,’ which 
mfclior reaembled plumbovs' soIdcriiig-ivonH. The 
chief ‘poker,’ ‘pyrotechnic,’ or 'pvrograpljic ’ arHeta 
wore Joliii_Crnnch( 1751-182.3), gmitli of SkipLon, 
and Dr GTimths, the mastor of Uiiiveisity Collogo, 


for irl^e cliApel ho executed an alfcar-piccc after 
Carlo Dolce. At Knowsloy are two poker-drawings 
o^rihed tp Salvator Rosa. A similar process, fov 


adorning ships cabins, table-tops, &c., was patented 
in I 860 . 



POKHURN 

Poklmrn {Pukamn), a town of Inflia, in the 
Eajpub state of Joillipiir, 70 miles NAY. of Jodh¬ 
pur. Pop, 15,000. 

Pola, tlio most inipnvtant naval station of 
Austiia-HiingaTy, is situated near the sonfchem 
extiemifcy of tlio poninRuln of latiia, 105 miles by 
rail S. of Pricste, The liavljouv is thoToiiglilY 
Blicltevocl, deep, and spacious enough to acconi- 
niotlate tlie largest fleet. The town is protected 
b^’ forts and batteries, ami is orerlookcd by the 
citadel, by wliioh it ami the bay are commanded 
The av.scnal employs about 2-100 nien. There aiB 
also artillery and poivder stores, docks, slips, A-e. 
Tlie cathedral dates from the I5th century'. Pole 
is also a siiippiug port, exporting wowl, fish, sand, 
and huildiiig Ptonoa, and importing provisions, coal 
and biicks. Pop, {1851) 1100; (1880) 27,173, of 
whoni 7700 hcloiiMd to the garrison. Founded 
trailitionnlly by tlie Colchians who were sent 
in pursuit of Jason, Pola was destroyed by 
Angiistiifl, bub rebiiilb at the req^nesb of h» 
daughter Julia, on which account it was named 
Pidus JtdUt. At the begimiingof the 3d century 
it had 30,000 inliabitants, and waa a station of the 
Uouian flQct, It was destroyed in 1207 by its 
Venetian masters, who bad coiinuoTcd it in 1148; 
and in 1379 the Genoese, aiter routing the 
Venetians in a sea-figlit oil' tlm town, once more 
ravaged it. But it only passed from Venice In 
1707 to Austria, who chose it as her chief navol 
harbour in 1848. It contains numerous interest- 
iug Roman remains, among them a woll-prcaorved 
amphlLheatvej 450 feet long and 360 broad. A 
teniplo and aovernl ancient gates are also extant. 
See Alloson’a Antiquities oj Pola (Lond, 1810), 
and Jackson’s tho Quamaro, andldria 

(1837 )■ 

PolablAllSj an ancient Slavic race, Itolonging 
to fcljo jvanio group as tlio Poles, occupying the 
basin of the Lower Elbe. They have long been 
Qennanisod, and their language is now o.\tiuct. 
Tlio term is sometimes used in a wider sense for all 
Slavonic peoples west and nortli-wost of the Odor 
and the Erzgubirge. Sen Slavonians. 

PolacCAj a species of vessel in uso in the Medi¬ 
terranean, with tliroo mosis and a jib-boom; the 
fore- and main-masts being of one piece (‘pole- 
masts’), and the niizzen-mast with a top and top¬ 
mast. 

Polacca. Soo Polonaise, 

Poljiiul (called by tho natives Polska, a word 
of tlie same root as Pole, ‘ a plain '), a former king¬ 
dom of Europe, was, immediately previous to Its 
dismemberment, hounded on tlio N. by the Baltic 
Sea from Danzig to Riga, and by the Rus-sian 
provlucos of Riga and Pskov; on the E. by tlio 
llnssian proi'inces of Smolensk, Tchernlgoff, Pol¬ 
tava, and ICheinon j on the S. by Bessarobin, 
Moldavia, and the Carpathian Mountains; and 
on tlie AY. by the rrusainii provinces of Silesia, 
Ilrandonbiirg, and Pomevniiia. Its greatest length 
from iiortli to south wa.s 713 English miles, and 
from east to we.st 693 miles, embracing an area of 
about 282,000 English sq. ni. {40,000 larger than 
Austria-Hiiiigavy is now); an area which in 
1880 had a population of 24,000,000. This exten¬ 
sive trad forms part of the great Europenii contrril 
plain, and is crossed hy only one range of hills, 
which rise fi'oni tho north side of the URi-jiRthians 
and run north-east through the country, forming 
the watci'slied between tho rivevs which flow into 
tho Baltic and Black Sea. TJie soil is mo.stly n 
light fei'tile loam, well adapted for cereals, Uiongh 
here and there occur extensive barren tracts of 
sand, lieatli, and swamp, eapecially in the eastern 
districts. Much of the fertile soil is rich pnsbnro- 
land, and imicli is occupied with forests of pine, 
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bh-ch, oak, &c. live, ivlicat, barley, a-iid other 
cereals, lienip, timlier, honey and waN, cattle, 
sheep, and horses, vast mines of salt, and a little 
silver, iron, copper, and lead cnn.stitute tlie natural 
riches of the country; and for the purpose'! of 
commerce the AMshila, Dnieper, Dwiua, and tlieir 
trihiitarics allbrd great fncilities- 
Tlie kingdom of Poland, during the period of its 
OTeatesfc extent, after the nddition or the grarnl- 
diicliy of Lithuania at the clo-se of the 14tU ccntui-y, 
was siibJividcd, for purposes of gnvcniincntj into 
nlmub forty palatinates (Pol. tvojeiL-vihiwct), which 
were mostly governed b)’ liereditaiy chiefs- Tlie 
people were divided into two great classes—nobles 
aiul_ serfs. Tlio noble class, wliicii was the 
privilogeil and governing class, iuclndecl the higher 
noliles, ttic inferior nobles (a miincrons class, corre¬ 
sponding to the knights ami gentry of other 
countries), and tlie eferg)', and immhevfid in all 
200,000; the serfs formed the agricultural lahoiirers, 
and woro attached to tho poil. Their condition is 
described by all traveller,s as a vciy pitiable one. 
Snell trade as the country had was mostly in tlie 
hands of tlie Gennana and Jews, The nobles were 
the proprietora of the soil, and appropriated the 
larger portion of its products, tho sorfs being left 
wifli a bare iiuuntenanco. The former were bravo 
and hospitable, but nuavielBome, and generally 
preferred their oivn interests to that of tlieir 
country; the serfs {originally called Kmieci; Lat, 
fCineloties) wove sunk in poverty and ignorance. 
Tlie pre.sent populatiou of the pini’ince.s included 
in tho Polaiul of former clays consists of Poles, 
Lithuanians, Gcmiana, Jews, Mnlo-Ilussians, liou- 
maniniw, GyjMiles, Ac, The Poles, who miniher 
1(1,000,000, form the bulk of the population; tlie 
Litlmanians, 2,100,000 in jmniber, inhabit the 
north-east of the country; the Germans, of whom 
there are 2,CK)0,000, livo mostly in tho towns; the 
Jews are very immeroiis, ueing rcckonetf afc 
2,200,000. Of Bciiimn Catholics there are abonb 
21400,000 of ’cwmbevs wf the Greek, CUvneli 
(including TJuintes), 7,000,000; of Protestants, 
^360,000; the rest are Jews, Armenians in 
Galicia, Ac. 

liistoru.—lho Poles are othnologloally a branch 
of the Slavs (o.v,). Tlio name appeaiB firet in 
history as the iiesignalion of a tribe, the Poliani, 
M'ho dwelt between the Odor and the Vistula, 
Ruiroundeil by the kindied tribes of the Masovli, 
KnjavH, Chroiwitcs. Silesimm, Ohobrites, and othere. 
Ill course of time the name Poliani beeanie pre¬ 
dominant. There is no real Polisli liiatory till the 
reign of Miccayslaw (962-002); up to the period of 
this sovereraii we have only fables. He became a 
convert to Ciirisliruuby, and Poland took rank as 
one of tho political poiveis of Europe. MiocEysliiw 
ackiiowlcdgeil himself to be the feudatory' of Otho 
of Germany. In hia time tho firet Polish bishopric 
was founded at PoBon. He was succeeded by hia 
son Bolcsloa I, (092-1025). who extended his king- 
dom beyond the Oder, the Carpathians, and the 
Dniester. Ho was recognised as king by the 
Gorman omporors. After a period of anarchy he 
was Bueceeded by liis son Cn-simir {104.0-68), 
whoso reign, and that of his warlike son Boleslua 

II. (1058-1101), although brilliant, were of little real 
proiit to tlio country. The latter nionaroh having 
murdered the Bishop of Cracow with Ids o'vu lianct, 
Poland was laid nrdor thojiannl interdict, and the 
people almolvcd from their allogiance, •whorcupou 
Bolcslns fled to Hungary. For t\vo hundred vearo 
from this time Poland was only a duchy. BoImIos 

III, , anniaiucd tho ‘AYry-inoiitlicd’ ni02-30), nu 
erieigotic monareh, annexed Pomerania, 

In the time of Cnsiniir II, {1177-04) wo liave the 
senate established, wliicli was formed from the 
bishops, paintinc-s, and castellans. IIU death was 
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rhc signal for a contest among the varionaclaiinaiits 
for the tlunne, which was speedily folloyed. 
asnal, hy » division of the coiiiitp', and diii'iDg this 
(ii&fiirbance Fomerajiia cmaucipaicd itself from 
Polish nile. In 1226 the Teiitenio Knighta were 
suminoned hy the Duke of Ma«ovia to aid him 
against the pagan PnisnianB; hut they soon became 
as formidaltlo encinleB to Poland oa tlie PitiBsians, 
and Conquered a large part of Podlachia and Lilim* 
niiia. Tfie Alongtiis swept over the country in 
1241, cnnimitting great devastations, anil defeated 
the Poles ill a battle at Liegnitz. Many districta 
of the country were now colonised by Germans, 
and luiinbers of Jews took refuge in Polanil. The 
Ciernians obtained great pi'ivilegcf* from the Poliab 
king, and were governed by the Jua Mafftfc- 
bui-giann, Tlie reign of LoclisIaUB Lokictok ('the 
Sliort’) is important (1305-33), because in bis reign 
the first Pollali diet (1331) Vos snnimoned at 
Clieeiny. In conjunction with Gedymin, Orand- 
cluke or Lithuania, a vigorous vi'ar was caitied on 


ftgauiBt the Tentonio Knights. His son, Oasimlr 
the Great <13,33-70), increased the prosperity of 
Poland. Coiiuneice was active, nml Danzig and 
Cracow joined the league of the Hansa. In 1347 
was enacted the ceJebrnted Statute of Wislicn, Mie 
foundation of Polish law; in thisi’cign also Galicia 
was united to Polaiul. With Caslinir the dynasty 
of the PiasLs becnnio cNtinct, aflcv a rule of 510 
3 ’eaT.H, occovdiii" to the old Polish chroniclers. His 
nepliew, Louis, king of Hungavy, -succeeded him by 
the iril) of the deceased monarch and the election 
of the diet- On Ids death without male heirs the 
succes.'iion fell to his daugiiter Jadviga or Heihrig, 
who ^vns induced by the tliet to uiarTy Jagiello, 
Grand-dake of Lithuania, who founded the dynasty 


of the Jagcllons (q.v. ; 1386-1572), and first united 
Litliiianin nncl Poland, thus douhlin" the extent, 
though not the uopiilation, of the kingdom. In 
1410 the Teutonic Kni^lits u’oro defeated at the 
battle of Oiiinwald. His son, Ladislaus, who u’as 
also chosen king of Hungavy, fell at the battle of 
Varna in 1444 fighting against the Turks, Cnsimiv, 
who succeeded, vecovei'ed West Pru-gsia Iroin tlie 
Teutonic Knights and compelled them to do homage 
for East Pnissia. In 1454 U'os held Hie diet of 
Niesmwa, at wJiicb tite celebrated statute was 
enacted which conferred great privileges upon tho 
Polish nobility. The brie? i-eigns of Casimir’s tu’o 
sons were marked only by the increased power of the 
diet, which had by tins time absorbed all but tbo 
symbols of supreme authority', and iind turned 
^^oinnd from a nionai-chy into an oligareby. The 
king thus possessed but little power beyond what 
his ncisonai inflncnco gave him. 

SigLsninnd I. (1500-48), also son of Co-simir IV., 
had D. long and prosperous reign, Poland being at 

that time tbo : 
dominant conn- | 
try of eastern j 
Europe. Very 

difterentoplnions 
have been bold 
about this inon- 
arch, some Polish 
historians prais- 
ing his govorri' 
ment, while 

liohrzynahi and 
othei3 considor 
him to have been 
a weak man. 
His court was 
filled with’ fac¬ 
tions fomented 
by his wife, Ilona 
Sforza, daiichtcv 
of the Duke of 
Milan, a nmlig* 
naiib and avari¬ 
cious woman. 
The doetrinoH of 
the Reformation 
to 
were 

a source of fresh 
discontents. In 
a wav with Basil, 
bho Grand-rlnko 
of Rne.sia, Sigis- 
ninnd lost Smo¬ 
lensk, buthewM 
partly compeii- 
satetl by obtain¬ 
ing lordship ovor 
Moldavia. In 
1520 Sigisnuind 
issued a iegnl 
code for Lithu¬ 
ania in the ■\Vliitc-Ilirssian langiiago, which forms 
an iiuporCant Tnonument of Ptuish Imv. In 16.37 
occnri'M the firet rolcosz, or rebellion of the nobility 
agiunst the kingly nutliority. Sigismund was 
alwHit to set out to IVnlJacJiia, ancr was obliged 
to make several concessions before* they would 
accompany him. In 1548 the king died at the 
advanced age of eigliby-two. 

He was siicconded by Ids son, Sieismund II. 
(1548-72), otherwise called SigUnumu Augustus, 
but this prince wos nob clecCedtiil a deijate Jiod 
taken place about his marriage. Ho Imd secretly 
^ponsed as a widower a widow of the gi’cat house 
Kadziwill, and the nobles required the uiuon to bo 
annulled, because they fancied that the country 





cnelrated 
olaiul, and 
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gain move by a foreign nllianco. Sigismnnct, 
Jjowover, cnrriccl his jiouit, and his wife was crow'Jicil 
in 1650, bnb died socju after, not wibhontsusnicdons 
of having been iioisoiicd by her motUcMn>la\v, 
Mona, who in tliis leign loft Poland for her native 
country, cavrj’ing with her a vast amount of tren- 
Huro. Tlio quarrels between Protestants ami Bom- 
anists now raged fiercely, and the Refonneil faith 
spread vapidly in Poland. AVe hear of ^versons 
being burnetl to death for their adhesion to it 
Sigisimind sljowed groat indecision in the matter. 
Ill 1560, hy the diet of Lublin, Litlinania was 
finally joined indissolubly to Poland, and from this 
tiniG there was to bo bnb one diet for the united 
realm, and War.'iaw, for greater convenience, lie- 
came tlic capital. Piilaiid also gaineil Livonia. In 
1572 tho king died. In the diet held the year after 
at AA’'arsa«' it was enacted that there should bo 
toleration for all religions opinions, but the nobles 
were still to have power over their serfs in spiritual 
matters. 

Tlie uopulftbion alnioab doubled itself, bub tho 
nobles became every year more impatient of i-e- 
Rtrnint, and the crown was now virtually elective. 
The Tiiemhcrs of tho diet, consisting of tho pala¬ 
tines and the posly, or deputies of the lesser 
nobility, together with tho higher nobility, .sat in 
one chamber. The king iind the nght of amn* 
moiling tho diet, which only lasted for six weeks, 
and its decisions were required at a later stage, os 
wo shall sea, to bo uiiauiiiioua. This idea of 
nnaulmity in voting is bhoroughly Slavouic, and is 
to bo found in tlie old Rnssiati faIfc*niotcs. The 
right of forbidding the passing of any mcasiiro was 
called in Poland tho tlbcnm veto (in Pullsh, nte 
poaioaiam), and brought all legislation to a stand- 
still. It was employed by many of the comipt 
Polish nobles to avoi<r the detection of their inal- 
practices or to gratify their luivato malice, and 
finstened the ruin of the countiy. 

The diet of 1673 elected Henry of Valois (III. 
of France, q.v.j, a wortliless man, who (led in tho 
most JndicroiJs fashion from tlie coiintiy after a 
reign of about five months, and was succeeded by 
Stephen Batory (1676-80), voivode of Transyl¬ 
vania, one of Poland’s best IclngK, who carried on 
ivar succceafnily against the Ilussinns, and com¬ 
pelled Ivan IV, to sue for peace; lie also organised 
tho Cossacks of the Ukraine into I'Cgimeats of 
frontier soldiers, Batory, who liad no heira, was 
succeeded by Sigisniuncl III. (1580-1632), the son 
of Catharine, sister of Siglsniuntl II., who had I 
married John Vasa, king of Sweden. Ho signeil 
the ^«cf« co)ive>itce, a-s tho agreoineiit between the 
Pole.s and their king was Jianicd, and an alliaiico 
oflTensivo ami defensive was made between Poland 
and Sweden, Constant disputes took place be¬ 
tween the king anil the diet, and he was a great 
pei'seciitor of tho Di-ssitlents, n.s the Protestants 
were called. Sigisiimnd assisted the cimius of the 
false Demetrius, who was assassinated at Moscow 
In 1606, and m'c find the Poles afterwards taking 
that city and causing Ladislaiis, tho son of Sigis- 
iniiiid, to he crowned c/ar; but he was soon 
obliged to leeigii, and ultimately tho family of 
the llomanovs n-sceiuled the throne in the pereon 
of Micliacl. Nov was Sigisinimd successful in liU 
attempts to get tlio crown of Swetlen. lie died in 
1632, and was followed by his sons Ladisinns IV. 
(1632-48) and John Casimir (1648-08), During 
the reign of tliis dynasty Wallaohia and Moldana 
were taken by the Turks from tlio Polisli pro¬ 
tectorate, Livonia was conquered (1605-21) 1^ 
Sweden, and lirnndeubnrg established itself in 
eoniplete imlepcudeiico (1657). In 1652 Sicinski, 
the deputy for Upita, lirsfc nut an end to the diet 
by the libenim veto. The Cossacks had been 
goaded into rehcllion by oppression and religious 


usecution, as tliey were members of the Greek 
ini'c]], and fimvlly went over to Russia in 1054. 
Tills occurred in the unfortunate days of Jolm 
Casimir; and during tho same reign Poland was 
attacked simiiltanoously by Russia, Sweden, 
Rraiidonbiivg, and the Cossacks; the country was 
entirely overrun, Warsaw, AA'ilno, and Lemberg 
taken, and the king compelled to flee into Silesia. 
Many of the Polisii nobles behaved with gi'eat 
treachery, but tlie invalid's were finally driven 
out. In 1660 Livonia was ceded to Sweden. In 
IG07, by the treaty of Andmszowo, the territoiy 
heyond the Dnieper was cedcil to Huasia. John 
Casimir abdicated in 1608, and rctivecl to France, 
wliero he dial in 1672, 

Michael Wisiiiowiecki (1068-74), son of a 
famous general, but a weak and very insignificant 
man, was elected king—it is said almost against 
, bis own will. He was a mere puppet in the hands 
of Ilia subjects. A war with Tnrkcyw’asconcluded 
by the i^ominions peace of Biiozacz in 1672, by 
which the town of ICaniicniec remained in the 
handanf tho Ottonians, But the senate rejectcil 
tire treaty; tire Polish army was reinforceil, and 
tlie command given to the cefebratrd John SnbicsIH, 
who routed tire Tnrks at Choclin the following 
I year, Mkhnol died suddenly in 1074. After 
somo dissensions concerning the election of a 
successor, John Subloski (q,v., 167‘4-DO) was 
chosen, but bis reign, alLhonch adorned by the 
■ splendid triumph at Vienna (1685), wus productive 
I of little good to his country, chieHy tliTougli the 
' continual dissensions of fire nobles. As Sobleski’s 
8 UCCCB 80 V the Prince of Conti was legally elected 
: and prochiimcd king; but Augustus II. of Saxony, 
j whose cause WAS supported by the House of Anstiin, 

! entered Poland at the liead of a Saxon army, 

' and sMCceoded in obtaining the throne. Aiigiutns 
showed litlle sympathy with his Polish subjects; 
he promised to reconquer for Poland her lost 
provinces, but tlris promise was chiefly made as 
an o.\'cii 80 for keeping his Saxon army in tlio 
countiy, in violation of tho paein eonvefifn. His 
war wntli tho Turks lestovcJ to Poland part of tire 
Ukraine and the fortress of Kamionlec; hut tliat 
with CliarlosIXn. brought notlring bub misfortune. 
Cracow was taken in 1702 s Augustus rvas deposed, 
and Stanislaus Lcszc^ynski, palatine of Posen, 
elected in his jdace, All tlie courts of Europe 
acknowledged Stanlalaus, except that of Peter tlio 
Great; and, when tho latter defeated Cliarlea at 
the battle of Fiiltowa in 1709, Leszesynski rvaa 
coniiielliHl to leave the country, and Anaustus 
returned. In tins reign Poland lost Courland, one 
of its fiefs, which wna given by the Dmpress Anna 
to Biron, lier favourite. . Religious fanaticism was 
also rampant. Tlio Disfiidents were very much 
])ersccHte(l, and a liot hai’ing taken place in 1724 
at Thorn, serci-a] of the Icuding citizens, inclnding 
the burgomaster, wero put to deabli. In 1733 a 
law was passed excluding tliein iretn 'all public 
(ilTicea This same yeartlie contemptible Augustus 
(lied. At the instigation of some of his siqiportevs, 
Stanislaus Lcszczynskl, who was then residing in 
Lorraino, was indheed to return to Poland and 
W’as elected king; but his election was opposed by 
Anstria and Russia, and in Ids place was chosen 
Augustus Ilf. (.son of tho last aoveroigii), a weak 
amrincapabic man. The condition of the country 
was iiOAV deploralde. Towards ilio cud of Iiia reign 
blic more enlightened Poles, seeing the radical 
defecte of iJio constituLion, the want of a strong 
government, and the dangers of the Itbcnm veto, 
entered into a league for the .cstahlishnionb of a 
well-orgnnised hereditary monarchy. Tlie con¬ 
servative pui'ty, liowevor, was sUong, and relied 
on Buaslan influence, while the j-CroniiBva sup¬ 
ported tho Jesuits iu thoir exclusion of dissenters 
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from piiMic officer In 17G-I Stanistnns Augnatna 
Pfonalowski was elecleil king, ckierty througli the 
inCiigiics of tlie Umprc&s Cntlmrino. Alfchoiigli a 
ninn of refiued nmnners, he was weak, ami not 
httwl to .sen’s the connt;*^’ nfc such a emis. TJio 
leionning, nr CzArtoiyski imrty (rocaHgA licCAnHe 
it was licadeil by a nienilier of this cclcbrntccl 
faniily), lind succeciled in abolishing the libcnim 
vc^, find efTecting many otlior improvements; but 
they at tlie same time moi'c soverely oppreeseil the 
Dis'siileiits, ^v*llonl the Ilusbinns prctcncicd to pro¬ 
tect. 

The Confederation of Bar (so calied fmin Bw in 
Pndolia) was now (1708) fornmd by a few patriot^*, 
an army of nlmiifc 8000 men was asstenibled, ami 
Tvnr deelaved against Russia. But they wore not 
siiccas-efiil, and a hold attempt to cnri'y olF the king 
also failed. Predorick the Great of'Prussia, who 
had {mweriy gained the connent of Au-stna to a 

J ai'bition of I'oiand, made the samo prono.sal to 
lnssia in 1770, and in 1772 the AV'Sf }xtrtitw)t was 
eifected. Tlio tcrritone.s seized by the three powers 
were os follows: 


Eiigllah Bi] PupoUtloa 

Rwsalti.W,0M 1,600.000 

Primsla .13,000 ‘<16,000 

Austria. 27,000 11,700,000 


The whole country was now aronsed to a Rcnse of 
Its dnngoi'} and the diot of tbodlndnisltcd kingdom 
laboured to amend tlio coiiatitution. In 1788 a 
remarkable diot was opened wlilch lasted four years. 
Manv changes -were introduced. The UUnm veto 
was lormallyauppressed, and tlio tlironewas declared 
lieroditary. The burgliors weic to send deputies 
to the diet on the same tevnis as tlio nobles; tho 
peasants wore not set free, luit tlioir condition was 
unproved; and the Dissidents wore granted complete 
toleration, althongli tho Ronmii catlioUo was de¬ 
clared to ho the duinitianb religion. In this they 
were encouraged by Prussia, wliosc king, Pr^crick- 
William, swore to defend them against Rnasia. 
The new conslitiitioii was promulgated May 2 , 
1791. But some of the nobles wore discontented 
at tliolos.sof their privileges by the now order of 
things, and formed iu 1702 the Confederation of 
Tatgovica (q.v,), and at their instigation Russion 
troops invaded Poland ami Lithuania. rrus.sianow 
joined the Russians, and a second fruitless rc.sist- 
Alice to the united troops of Prussia and Russia, 
Avhich was ticmled by Joseph Poniatowski (q.v.) 
and Kosciusko (n.v.), was followed by a second 
imytitfon (1793) uotwcoii those two countries as 
lollou's : 

En^llth «{. mflu Pdpul.ltlAli. 


iliissl.i.00,000 8,000,000 

Pi iisslii.2-2,000 1,100,000 


V'liich the diet was forced to sanction at the point 
of the liayonet. Tlie Pules now became desperate; 
A general iiHing took place (1794), thePniBsinns 
were compelled to reticnfc to tlieir own conntn', 
and the Iiusbinn.s iverc several times routed. But 


Aiuitria now appeared on the scene; her ftviiiy 
advanced, and fresh Russian troops also arrived. 
Kosciiiitko was defeated nt the hattia of Macie- 
jowice and taken pi'isonor. Suvorov (Suwarrow), 
the i{iJ.s.siAii general, took Wareair, and the Polisli 
monarchy yi&n at an end, Tlie third uyid lust 
jKirliiion (1795) distributed the remainder of the 
country as follows: 

English Bq. Tn{le& Populntlon, 


UtiSttia. ..43,000 1 200,000 

Priissw.21,000 1,000,000 

Austria. 18,000 1,000,000 


King Stanislaus resigned his crown, and died at 
St Peteinburg in 1799. lie lies biineii in tlic Roman 
Catliolic church tlicre. 

The main causes of tlio fall of Poland ajipcav to 
have been ( 1 ) the want of jiatriotism and cohesion 
among the nobles, each pnisuing his own interests, 
and llic country thus being divided among a nnni- 
her of petty tviants; ( 2 ) tlie want of a miiioiicil 
middle class, the trade of the countiy being almost 
entirely in the hands of Jew.s and Clcrmansj (3) 
the intolerance of the Jesuits, who persecuted on 
the one hand the Dissidents, wliich caused them to 
sympathUc with Prussia, and on the other per¬ 
secuted also tlie Orthodox inhabitants of tlie eastern 

K ovinces and the Cossacks, who tlins looked to 
nssia; (4) in a less degree than tho first three 
causes, the weakneS'S of cliavactcr of the kings— 
though with siicli a turbulent nobility it must be 
confessed that they Iiad no fair play; ( 6 ) the want 
of natural frontier. 

Tlie subsequent success of thePrcneli against tlie 
I Russians and the promises of Napoleon to vecon- 
Btituto Poland rallied round him tlie Polos, wlin 
distinguinbed theinsolvos in several campaigns 
against their old enemies; but all that Napoleon 
occonijdished in fulfilment of )iis pvomwo was the 
establishment, by the treaty of Tilsit (1807), of tUo 
duchy of Wsjsaw, cbieJJy out of t)ie ibnasia/i sJiaro 
of Poland, with a liboral constitution and tlio Kloo- 
tor of .Saxony as Its head. In 1800 ■\VcBtorn Galicia 
was taken from Austria and added to tlie dueliy, 
but tho advance of the allied army in 1813 )iut tin 
end to its existence. After tho cessions by Austria 
in 1809 the duchy contained 58,290 Enclisli sq. lu., 
with n population of about 4,000,000. Daiufig was 
also declared a republic, but given back to Prussia 
(Pebruavy 3, 1814). 

Tho division of Poland was reari'anced by tho 
Congics-s of Vienna in 1815 j the original slinres of 
Pvus.«ia and 2 \u 8 tiia were dimiinshed, and that 
part of Uicdnchv of ’'Vavsaw ivliich WAsnotvc.storeil 
to Prussia nud Austria ivas united an the kingdom 
of Poland to tho Iliissiaii einpiro, but nicroly hy 
the bond of a poreonal uinoii (the .snmo monaroli 
Ircing the sovereign of each), and tho two staLc.s 
licing ivliolly independent of each othei'. The 
remaining parts of Ttdund were incorporated with 
tho kingdciiiiB wliicli liad soir.cd them. The parti¬ 
tion of Poland as tiius finally ananged was an 
follows: 


Sag Bit. in. 

Bu-isia.. ..2‘20,600 

PniSAh.... 26,000 
AU'ilrl.i.... 35,500 


'’“I’- ri<senl I^>HU<aI lUnalona. 

/rrminws of Coiirioilil, Vitebsk, Qrcvliio Miiibl.-. Mobllefr, Volliynlft, KlefT, Podelln, niid tlio 
in iwiiinnJ A'l’B'l'}'*' , (sco bclow). Of tlicsn iioitioiiR of the orltsiiinl kiiiKdoin of Poland now 

10,000,000^ l^lOTiswg to Rnss^ It must be remarked tlinl Conrlnnrt was ceded to Biwsla in HioiclRnof 

t^tlianne by the free notion of tUo iulutbitaiits; Klofl' had bolonced to IliiHjjia by connucat 
i since 1667. ’’ ‘ 

3,^,000 Posen, most of West Pxu.ssin. and several dUstnota of East Prussia, 


6,000,0.0 Gallcin, Biikowliin, ^ipa, 4c. 


Cracow, with a small snvrounding territory, was 
declared inclopendeut under the protection of 
Austi-ia. Alexander I. cave the Poles a con¬ 
stitution, including biennial diets, a responsiblo 
r»ii?il.strv, a sepamte arriiy, ami liberty of tho press, 
Geneml Zajacek was appointed viceroy, and the 
Grand-duke Constantine took command of the 
army. For some tiiiio matters seemed to go on 


^oothly, blit n spirit of discontent soon developed 
itself, Complainls were made lhai the freedom of 
tho press wns interfered witli, and secret socioties 
wore formed. An insnrrection bioke out iu 
Novcniber 1830; tlio grand-duke wag obliged to 
uit the city, and Goaeml Clilopioki was appointed 
ictntor. Early in 1831 a largo Russian army, 
uudor Diebitsoh, entered the countiy. Cblopicki 
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resigned lus dictatovaliip, and Prince Czavtoryaki 
wns appointed preaUlent of the provisional govern- 
inent. From January 1831 till 8th September of 
tlic same year a scries of Baiigninary engagements 
took 2 )]ace, in u'liicJi the Poles were at first success- 
fill. On the 8tli of Septemhor, however, Pju^ke- 
vitch {fi.vOi who had succeeded DiebitBcli, took 
■yVarsaw, and the inaurrectiou was virtnally at an 
end. The Poles liad not succeeded in obtaining 
any assistance from foreign powoxH. From this 
tiiiie the independouce of Poland was suppressed, 
and in 1832 it was declared an Integra) pa^ of t)ie 
Eussian empire, with a separate administmtion, 
headed by a xdeei'oy clioseii by the czar j t)ie con¬ 
stitution was annulled, and a strict censorship of 
the press was established. Many of the litemri' 
treasures were carried oil' to t)ie public library of 
St Petersburg. Slight outbreaks occurred in 1840, 
which were severely repressed. Simnltaneoua dis¬ 
turbances in the Prussian and Amstrinn portions of 
Poland mot Avith tlic same fate. Their lemlei-s 
in Prussia were imprisoned, but released by tlio 
revolution of 1848 at Berlin. In no )>art of the lost 
provinces has the work of denationalisation been 
raoie complete than in Prussian Poland. It has 
proceeded quietly, but thoroughly. In Galicia the 
peasants at the same tiiuo massacred many of the 
nobles, On the 0th of Noveiuhor 1848 the republic 
of Cracow waa inooi povatcd with Austria 
After tlic aooesslon of Alc.^aadcr II. in 1855 the 
condition of the Poles was considerably anielioi-atcd. 
An amnesty brought bock many of those who had 
boon expatriated, and various otlior reforms worn 
hoped for. On the 2Qt\i November, on the thirtieth 
anniversary of tlie insurrection, many iiolitical 
Tunnifostatious took place, botli lii the churches and 
elsewhere. On these occasions riots took place, 
and some persons were unfortunatoly killed. 
"SFarsaw was now declared in a state of siege. In 
June 1802 an attempt woe iua4.lo to assassinate 
General Ludeis, the governor, who was succeeded 
by t)ie Grand-duke Constantine, the brotliev of the 
emperor, the Marqiiis ^^^iulopolskl being aimointcd 
ciiief mliiistev. Afeaiiwliile Alexander il. had 
made groat coiicGs.sioii.s; the public ofllces of the 
country were to be filled by Poles; the Polish 
language was to ho the oflicial one, and municipal 
iiistltutioiis were granted to ^^’arHaw and the chief 
cities. Tlio people, ho\vflvei', received these ovev- 
tiires sulloiily, and on tho night of January 15, 
1803, a seci'Ot coiisciiptioii was lield, and those 
suspected of dianlTection to tho government wore 
seized in tlieir beds to be enlisted. Attempts were 
made to assassinate the grand-duke and oUiov 
Kiissian officials, and Lithuania and Yolhynia were 
also declared in a state of siege. Tlie comniiltcB 
of tho National government mue<l its firnt mo- 
claiiiation in February 1863 j and a week after- 
wards Mierosla^vski raised the standard of insur¬ 
rection in the north-east, on the frontier of Posen. 
The committee {Rzad) had secret scssione, and 
was for a long time able to defy the Russian 
government: its emis-sniias, called atiletcziki, put 
to death many ohnoxious |)ei'SOiiB and Russian spies. 
It also issued pruulainaliona from liiiiu to time; 
and many districts of Auguatovo, Rndom, Lublin, 
Volhynia, and Lithunuia were s^reedily in iusniTcc- 
tioii. It wa.'i a mere guerilla war, nncl no great or 
decisive conflicts took place; but tlie sympathy of 
Europe was largely eiilistcil cm behalf of the Poles. 
Incondiarisni and niurdor were I’ainjiant; and at 
lost, with the assistance of Prussia and tho secret 
support of Austria, the czar’s troojis siicceedeil in 
tramxding out (1864) the lost oniucra of insurrec¬ 
tion. Langiewicz, one of the leaders who luul 
directed the struggle, held out for some time, bub 
at length made hia escape into Galicia. From the 
time of the .suppression of tho insurrection the 
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kingdom of Poliiiul has disappeared from all oiriciul 
clocumciits. All education m the imivoraity and 
the schools is now carried on in tho Eussiaii 
language. 

Among lifston'es iimy bo i-ccrtnuucndcd Hhioire tie 
i’otojoir, by Lelowcl (Paris, 1544); Oeackiclile Pohiw, by 
Ropell and Caro (vols. Gotbn, 1840-85); Dzi^e 

P(^akie to Zaryziie {‘ Sketch of tho History of Poland *), 
Iv Michael UobrzyHski. Seo also Count Moltko'sPofand 
(Eiig. trans. 1885). For maps of Poland at various 
dat^ floe, besides that given above, the iiistoricnl mops 
of Europe, Vol. IV. p. 406. 

Ilu.ssrAN Poland.—T lie so-called ‘Kingdom of 
Poland,’ united to liii&aia in 1815, had its OM'ii con¬ 
stitution till 1830, am? a separate governmont till 
1804, when, after the autun easiDii of the revolt, the 
last visible ronmant of indciicndcncc was taken 
awaj’. The adininistvattoii was at fivsb given to 
eight luilltaiy governors, and then to a coiinuission 
sitting in Sb Petersbuig. Finally, in 1808, the 
Polish province ^vas absolutely incoiporated with 
Rtis-sia, and the ten governments into which it >vas 
divided are grouped uitU the governments of 
Russia jiroper. In 186/ the area of the ‘ kingdom ’ 
was about 40,000.sq. m., with a population of about 
6,700,000, of wboni 4,330,000 were Roman Catlio- 
Ilcs, 780,000 Jews, 260,000 Greek Catliolics f mostly 
Puited), and tho rest Lutherans or other Protest- 
nnks. In 1800 the ten Polish provinces—Kaliecz, 
Kielce, Lomza, Lublin, Piotrkow, Plock, Eadom, 
Sicdlcc, Ssuwal-Ki, and Warsaw—liad n collective 
pojmlatiun of 8,105,000. The several nveas and 
populations of tlicse governments will bo found in 
the table at IIVS31A. About 10,000,000 still licro 
and in Prussia and Austria sjicak the Polish 
tongue. Tho suvfaco and soil of the Eussian 
PeJisli provinces resemble.? that of the rest of old 
Poland : the commerce is still mostly in the hands 
of the Jews. 

PoLiaii Language and LiTBitATunE,—The 
Polish language is one of tlie most widoly-apreacl 
bmncltcs of the Slavonic family; it forms tlie west¬ 
ern branch together witli Bolieiuian and Sorbish or 
Zusatiao WemlUli. Like all the ’ Slavonic lan¬ 
guages, it is liiglily inflected, having seven cases, 
and, by means of the su-called ' aspects,’ exmessing 
very delicate distinctions of jncainnc in tlie verb. 
Like Russian, liowovcr, it lacks tlic imperfect and 
noi'ist rvliicb arc found in Bulgarian and Serbian. 
It has a rich vocabulary and gi'cat power of com- 
uounding words. It resembles tho (Jld Slavonic in 
having two nasals, liko tlie French on and in ; these 
are found nowhere else among Slavs c.scontinaBul- 
I'niian dialect. After tlio introduction of Christian¬ 
ity Ijaiin exercised a great influenco on its vocabu¬ 
lary and literature, and subsequent to the 14tli 
century it adoqjted into its vocabulary numerous 
Gcmmn wottls. Already in the 16th centuiy 
I’olisli was a liiglily cuUh'atecl language, and began 
to supplant Latin, until tlieii the language of the 
state and of the learned.^ The best Polish gram- 
niara are those of ^lalecki, Graviatijha Historyezno- 
FordTcaaiccza Jezyka JPolaJ:iego (‘ Historico-com¬ 
parative Grammar of the Polish Language,’ Lem- 
timg, 1879), and C. \Y, Smith, Gmmvialik dcr 
p^niachen S^vachc (Berlin, 1845); the most corn- 
preheneivc dictionary is that of Linde (new ed. 
Leniherg, 1854-00); that of Bandtke (2 vols. 
Breslau, 1800) is good, and so also is the EnglisU- 
Polish dictionary nublishcd at Berlin in 1849. 

Tho history of Polish literaliii'O is divisible 
into five disfcmct periods. (1) From the earliest 
times to the luiddle of tlic lutli coiitiiry, tlio epoch 
of tlio Reformation. Tho Poles, unlike moat of 
their Slavonic kindred, are poor in legendaiy and 
populai' poetry, and ninoli of theiv early literature 
18 in Latin, Casimiv III, (q.v.), surnamed 'the 
Great,' did more than any other early Polish 
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Tiioiiaicli for tlie encouragernenfc of literature, and 
among other things fnunfletl the imiveiaity of 
Cracow, ■winch ims contiiiiieil to he the centre of 
iiitclleetiia! life and cnltine in Poland. Among 
the very oldest literary monuincjits is n hymn to 
tile Virgin Mary, aftcrihod to St Adelhert. Tire 
MS. in wliicli it' is me.servetl ia dated 1408. Be¬ 
longing to tlie miilole of the Uth centnrj’ is tlic 
so called p.'-alter of ('^iiecii Margaret, discovered ot 
the convent of St Florian in 18215, which him heen 
edited hy Professor Neliring ; there is also the 
Liido of Queen Sophia, wliicli has come down in on 
iinperfecfc copy, and is said to have heen w’riUen 
ahont 1435; it has heen edit^l by Professor 
Malechi. Writere of Latin chronicles were Martin 
Callus, who flourished between 1110 and 11.^5, 
Kadluhclf (JH30-1223), mid Jan Dlngosz or 
Longinus (1415-80), all of whom were ecclc.'iastics. 
Tlie la.st ia alao worthy of roinemhrance ns an able 
(liploniati.efc. Jan La-ski, AvchhLhop of Gnesen 
(1457-1531), piihlished a valuable colleclioii of the 
oldest Polish laws, Couvinune ludytil'olonUe Kegui 
I'riviicginm. In 1474 the lirst piiiiting-preas was 
established at Cracow hy Giinther Zainer; the 
flvst book ill the Polish langnago wim published 
therein 1621. In 1343 died tlio great. aslronomoT 
Nicholaa CViperiiicu.s. Sonia other .snociiiiens of 
Old Polish before Che IQtU century will ho found 
collected in the valuable work of Nehring, Allpol- 
jijscAa Spi-achilcnhniilii' (BerHii. 1887). 

(S) The second period of Puliali literature cm- 
braces that which is called tlio golden age (1548- 
1606). Tlie scries of poeta begins with Nicholas 
Bei (1503-09), cuiiniiunly called the 'father of 
Polifili poetry,’ who spent liis life at the courts of 
the Siglsniuiuls. He ^yas a Piotentant. His best 
■work 18 ZwierrAadlo «ll/o sj/tcol Poczemego Czlo- 
icickn (‘The Minor: or the Life of an Hoiiouvahle 
Man,' 13(57); he also wroto a play on the subject 
of Jn.sepli. Although his language is rough and 
carelos.s, there is niuoli siircwdness and satire 
iu his writings. Jan ICoolianowski (1530-&-I), 
called tlie prince of Polish poets, has leu a great 
(leal of voVACj the most heautifui of which are his 
2’reng or Laincutatioiis on the death of his 
dauglitor Ursula. HU nephow Peter translated 
the Jeritgcdeui Delivered of Tasso. Szarzynski 
(died 1581) introduced the sontiet into Polish. 
Szymonowlcz (1037-1620) was a wiitcr of good 
astornls (jbVg/««A-/), as was also Ziinorowicz (died 
620), a native of Lftniberg. Sehnstiaii Klonowicz, 
cHlIcil AcernuB (died 1^2), h celebrated as a 
satirist and de.seriptive poet. The Ucfomiatioii 
made rapid progres.-, in Poland; many of the nobility 
were Cnlvitiists, and the Socini came to re-side in 
the country. Translations of tho Uihle appeared, 
but the Jesuit reaction soon iiindc itself felt, 
especially under the inlluence of Skarga (1552- 
1612), reiKJWned for his pulpit eloquenise. Among 
the historiiin.s of this period tho tnost celebrated 
arc Martin Hielski, whose Clivoiiiolo wn-s continued 
by his son Joachim; Luka.s Gdniieki (died 1501), 
author of a liUtoiy of tlie PolUlt crown (Dzieje w 
Koroitie Polskitj, Crae. 16.37); Strj’ikow-ski (died 
1582), _ whose (Jhroiiicle of Lilliunnia (Konigsb. 
1382) is an adinirublu work: untl Paprocki (died 
1614). 

(3) The third period of Polish literature, also 
called the ^lacaionic (1606-1764), is coincident 
■witii the rule of lliu Je.suit.s, who brat uhtaiiicid 
a footing in rolund about 1306, through the 
influence of Caidiiial Hosiu.s, soon got poescs- 
fcion of the schools, and seriou.sly checked the 
intellectual development of tlie nation. The lib- 
erature of tlm period is for the most part poor, 
consisting mainly of homliastic pa.negync; the 
language being conuiited by Lalinisms ami fre- 
rpiently by the introduction of wliole Latin sen¬ 


tences—hence the term M-icaronic. To this period 
belong Casiniir Sarbiewski, known by hia Latin 
name Sarbievius (1595-1640), a celebrated writer 
of Latin odea j V'aelaw Polocki, now known to 
linve been the author of the poem Wojna Chocimska, 
or War of Cliocim, long pve.sevved in iiiaiiusciipt; 
Kocliowaki (died 1690), a soliller-poct, who lias left 
fioiiie sprightly odes; Twnrdowski (died 1660), a 
verj’ pirulilic writer, author of a poem on Ladislaus 
IV.; Opalinski (1C09-1056), who lias left some 
hitter satires reviling liifl countryinon, whom he 
betrayed to the Swciles; Clirosciiiski, the trails- 
lalorofLncan; Movsztyii.tlu} translator of Corneillo; 
and Elizaljetii Dinizbacka (died 1760), wlio.so 
writing.s show some fcoliii« for nalitre. History 
again took a Latin form, in spite of its having 
Iwen written in the golden age in Polish : we may 
mciitioii Starowolski ((lied 1656), author of Polonici, 

\ site Statva Jtegni Poloniw Descriptio (V'olfcnbnttel, 
1056), ami other works ; Kojalowiez, a Jc.suit (dicil 
1077), who wrote a Hi-tovy of Lithuania ; and Kas- 
par Niesiccki, a Jesuit ((lied 1744), mIiosb/ forona 
J'ohlu (4 vols. I..enil). 1728-43) is the mo.st im- 
jiorlant work on Polish heraldiy. 

(4) The fourth period is that of the reign of 
.StniiiidnuH Poniutou'ski and the dismcmlicrmcnb 
of Poland, till the rise of romanticism (1764- 
1822) j it owes its characteristics partly to tlio 
inllucuco of rrench cuUnve, partly alao to llio 
patronage of literature and science by King 
Stanislaus, the princes Czavtoryski, Jablonowsk, 
and other iiohleinen, and tlie educational reforms 
of Stanislaus Konaiski (1700-73). Tlie|'ood work 
begun by Konavski was carried on by Konczyiiski 
(1735-1817), who was tho first to cstablisli on a 
scietitilic basts the grammar of tlie Polish language 
in his (irummutuhi jYm’Of^tfo; other autliove wevo 
Bohomolcc ami Zabloclci, who adnjitcd a great 
many French piccc.s for the stage. But the best 
writer for the stage was Fredro, wJio belongs to 
a later perhal. 'ilie most iiolcil dramatist, liow- 
ever, of this time, wlm may perliaps bo called 
tho real founder of tlie Polish stage, was Hogu- 
slawski (1759-1820), who wrote auovo ©ichty 
(days, the majority of which, under the tiblo of 
Dzhltt DmmaliicznQ, were published at Warsaw 
(0 vols. 1B20). The most conspicuous poet of 
this time was Tgiiacy ICrasicki (1736-1801), who 
tric(1 all kinds of literature—an eiiic on the war 
of Cliocim, a weak production, and some satires 
am) fuhlc.s. We must also mention Tremhecki; 
Cajetnn Wegierski, the satirist; Godebski, and 
Wezyk. Adam Naruszewica was but a mediocre 
poet, but he wrote n vuluablo Ilistorya Nurodn 
iW«A'iC( 7 o ('History of the I’olish People'), wliich 
ho carricHl down to tho year 1386. In 1801 blic 
liiatoriaii Tadeuaz Czacki, I'ranciszek Dmoclio-\v.ski, 
mid BLshnp Jan Albeitinmly founded nt Wai.'-aw 
the 'Society of the Friends of Kiiowleclge,'-which 
esiiecially under tlie auspices of Stas/yc boro goO(l 
fruit till it was dissolved in 1832, wiien its library of 
50,000 volumes was carried o(l' to St Potevsbuig. At 
the same time Jozef Ossolinski, Hugo Kollatoj, and 
Stanislaus I’otocki by word ond wilting oxerciseil 
a great influence on the renovation of the national 
spirit. Karpinski (1745-1825) was a very popular 
poet as a writer of sentimental elegies and iclylls, 
and Woronicz (1767-1820) was celehi atecl boGi as 
a poet and divine, Niemcewicz (1767-1841) was 
a statesman and suhlior, and is remembered for 
his hiatoiieal songs ( Spicxvy JUstoryezne ). Lastly, 
ns the great prccurRor of the romantic school, iiuist 
he mentioned Kasiniir Brodzinski (1791-1836), 
whose idyll TPtesfniu has been much admired. 

(6) The liftli, period coinprises from 1822 to the 
present time; the era of romanticism, dating from 
tho appearance of Mickiewicz, tlie greatest I^oliah 
poet. At Wilno, which after 1815 became the coiitro 
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of Polish litei-avy activity, several yonBy inon iiintcd, 
Avith ^iMickieu'zcz {179S-lSoo) at their IcearJ, 

ill a cnisailo ayaiiist tlie still ilotninaiit ItrencL 
scliciol of litcratni'o. After a ahoj-fc stay iu Ihissk, 
Miclcicwicz emiyratcil aiul spent tlic lallcr Miirbof 
Ilia life at Paris. He ilicil at Cunstantiituple, 
Avliithcr lie liiid gone on a political iiiis.sioii nt the 
time of the CTimean war. We have only space 
to mention {joiiie nf liis chief works, liis jialltulay 
Sonneis, Konrnd WaUtnyody am) Fun Tiuhuss; the 
la.st proliahly tlie most popular imem in the Polish 
laiignagc. Antuii Malczowski (1702-1820), I'enieni- 
hei'otl hy ftis J/«/vVr, a pathetic story of the Ukraine, 
was a proinlneiit poet of Avhab has been ealleil 
the UkraiiiQ school; Uoazczynaki (1800-76) was 
author of the riarnitive iioein Zuutek Kniu'otesici; 
Ilohilan Zale.ski, author of Fuck otl Siepu: othere 
aro Odyniec, tlie fjiend of Miclciewicz, Sieiiiien&Jci, 
(iiu'czynski, Lhiazyiiski. The two names most 
wovthy to bo placed liy the side o/ that of Afiekie- 
Avicz are those of Sigismund Kraainski (1812-61)), 
author of the stianyc poem A7e6osk« Kumaljia 
(the 'Undivine Comedy’), and Jnlins Slowaeki 
(1800-40). Most of tlicse men Ireloiigcd to what 
Avas called the ‘ Polish Emigration,' Avhoae head* 
quarters AA'ero at Paris. Of the Polish noveli-sLs 
Avc have only space to mention tike pvolilic Jozef 
Ignacy ICraazeAvski (1812-87), whaso Avorks amount 
to 812, and Henry Sionlcowicz. TJio ikiost original 
Avritor for the stage whom the Pules have proihiccd 
is Count Ale.'{ander Fredro (1703-1876); ho is a 
thoroughly national writer; (ilthongh French in¬ 
fluence is visible in Ills pieces, tlie ciiurncters aro 
Polish. Many distinguished Ulitorlcal Avritors 
belong to bliis later peiiod, of avIioiu avc may 
nientian JoaeUlm. I.elewol (1786-1802), the atAtUor 
of many Avorks of tiio greatcac value, Szujski, 
Solimitfc, S^ainoolia, and Jliclmel lloln-zyiieki, 
profoBsov in tlie university of Ciucoav. 1'y these 
men the liUCury of Poland has been trcatCAl in all 
its details wltli great vigniir. Among later i>oets 
may he )iientioned Pol, Ujejski, and LonaiTowkz; 
Adam Asnyk, tlio nio.st populak' a( recent Polish 
poets; and the poetosse-i Gahiicle ZinichoAvska 
(1823-78) and JIarya Konopnicka. 

'Dio liiatory of Politili literature has been Avritten by 
Boiitkowakl and WistiiicAvski. Mention may also be 
made of Hltsclmmnn's Otickichle dey Folntachcn Likrtt- 
inr (1864) and tlio present AvritePs Fartu Ului-ome 
Ziteyalure (1888). 

Polai* BciU*. SceUKAH. 

POlai.* Circle. Hee Ancric. 

Polar Exploratioiit In scientific geography 
mkicli of the best AA’ork done in tite lOtli century 
is dkie to (liscovories matlc in the Arctic .and Ant¬ 
arctic regions. In the foriiier, more especially, not 
only have now lauds been snn’oycd, hut large ami 
iiiiportniit ac'ccssioj]s Imi’e boon ino/ic to seAWal 
hvaucliea <»( natural science. Tlie original motive, 
liOAvever, in England at least, for exploring the 
Arctic seacAJusts avii.>, to discover a route to tlie 
wenltliy conn tries of eastern Asia, and to share in 
the trnlRc monopolised hy Hpain and Portugal when 
nt tlic lieight ot their poAver. Tims arose a tioiihle 
series of attempts, eitlier to coast enstAvard along 
Lho nortli of Europe and Asia, or to sail westAvnrd 
across the Atlantic; the latter being afterwards 
modified into attoinpLs to coast AA’estward along 
the north of America. Hence arose the tenns 
‘North-east Passage’ and 'NortU-AA’eafcPassage.’ 

Soino liave traced tlio history of Arctio cxjdoi'a- 
tion to the time of King Alfred, who, in hin trans¬ 
lation of Oroslus (q.v.), ineortod .an account of the 
voyages of Othherc and Wulfstan,-nmTateil to him 
by Otlilicio liiniBclf, Aviio sceius to havesailerl round 
the Nortli Cape to Lapland. The A'oyngeaof tlio 
Norsemen to Greenland (q.v,)and theopposite coasts 


of America in the lUtli ami folloAving ceiitmies may 
he reganted os Co suiiie extent coining n’iChiii eaily 
Arctio atteinuts, Cabot's discovery in 1497 of 
Newfouiidlaua and Labrador might, however, be 
termed the tii'ststep in tlie exploration of Aniei icau 
polar regions—for the earlier e.\]ieditions claimed 
on liolialf of I’ortngal must bo roganled as inytliical. 
Three years after Cabot, Caspar Cortereal mid his 
brother made three separate vuyimes in the same 
lUicctioD, ^niliiig norttiAvarils by Labrador, wheie 
they AVOte stopped in 60’ N. lat. 'flic expedition 
coiiiniandcd in 1553 by Sir Ilngli Willoughby led 
the tA’ny to the Nortlr-east Passage. Willougliby 
aiglited Nova Zeiiibla, but lio and liis men nlti- 
iiiatelyperisliedun tliccoastofLapland. Cliancellor, 
Avho accompanied him, landed in Ilus.->ia near Arch¬ 
angel. Other Engli-shtncn folloAved, Ihuronglis 
(1566), Pet mid Jackumn (1580), Henry Hnihon 
(1608-9), AVood (1676), bntnemu succeeded in get¬ 
ting much licyond Nova ZcniMa, though they did 
gouil Avoi-k ill cxuloriiig the nortli coast of Europe, 
Spitzbergen, aim otlier islands in tlicsc seas. In 
IS&4-97 Baventz, a Dutchman, led three expedi¬ 
tions, wintering on the nortU-enat coast ot Nova 
Zembla,1396-97 (8eeIlAUKNT:s). After the failures of 
Hudson and WoihI in tlie l7th century, the attempt 
to sail eoslAvavds came to he considered quite liopo- 
less. Ill 1007 Hudbon succeeded in leacliing 81® 30' 
N. in the neighbourhood of {^pitzbergon. 

Meanwhile some exploration of the Arctic parts 
of America hod been going on. FrohiBhev iirst 
sailed in 1576, ami In 1585-88 the groat iiavigator 
Xlavis sailed up llio Btrnit bearing his iianio 
to 72* 41' N. anil coasted the Avest oT Greenland, 

' the land of dcBuIation.' In a tract of Davis’, 
puhlished hi 1505, there are aruuuionls for a North¬ 
west PoBsago. Hudson, who had tried tlio Nortli- 
GO-st PoBBAge, discovered in 1610 tlio etralt and 
great bay AA’liicii boar Ids name. From the size 
of the latter lie concluded it to be part of the 
Pacific; but that avos dUproved by Button, the 
i) 0 .xt English explorer (1612). In 1615-16 BafRn, 
who Avenc out At iiiBt under Bylot, Jiad hail some 
Bcientifio traming, proved himself oa skilful a 
navigator ns Davis. Hc/unnd the great northern 
outlet to BnHhi Bay, and recoidcd some import- 
nut magnetic observations. After tlie oxpcditiun 
(if Fox and James In 1031, wlilclt only led tii tlio 

a rtini oxidovation of Avliat tlicn was named Fox 
iiuiiicl, the Nortli Ameriuan const was neglected 
for more than a century. 

Htissia was naturally interested in tho explora¬ 
tion of the Siberian coast, und hoar Peter tlie 
Great's time took her pixipev share in tlie mari¬ 
time discovery. Bolii-ing, after receiving instme- 
tioim from Czar Petor on Ids deatli-bed, sailed 
fruiii Okliotsk, and discovered tho atmita Avhich 
bear bis name. In a second A-oyage (1741) he sailed 
from Pctmpaulovski and explorec) part of Jiorth- 
west Amoaca.' Another Itossiau expedition iu 
1742found (but did not succeed in rounding) the 
mast northerly puint of Siberia, named from the 
dihCoA'ci-er Clielyuskin (or Severu); and an earlier 
one sailed from the Yenisei to 75“ 15' N. In 1705 
Tcliit.>«akolf aiviled to iSpitzbergen, and tinnlly 
reached. 80^° N. Tiie Now yibcrian Islands Avere 
explored hy Hedenstvoin in 1809-11, by Anjou iu 
1823, and in 1884-8? by Bunge and Toll. Wmngel 
exidorcd the Siberian const between Cape Cliolag- 
akoi and tlio KoJyiiia in 18^-23, and in 1S4.9 Mid- 
(lendorF laid down the uuvibiteil coast in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of Capo Chelyuskin. In the reign of 
George HI. there Avas a new revival of EngHsli zeal 
in naval adventure. Captain Phipps (aftenvarda 
Lord ilalgrave) sailed in Juno 1773 to Spifczbergen, 
Avlicrc blie heavy pack-ice kept him hoarJy a month 
from proceeding fai-ther north. Finally he reached 
80" 48* N., and Cook, avIio next made the attempt, 
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conl(l only jieiiRlrate to 70’ 45'. Tito government 
a Vi iKe of £o000 (.o any ctow that Hlioald 
reach Hti'N. loiij*, ; hut after tlio-'e fiulnres there 
'Vtis no cllbi't iiiaile till 180(1, M'lien ScoresW roacliecl 
81^° N. iniiiiciUiUoly ahnve Sjntzherjjen. In follow¬ 
ing expeditif>ii-s Scoreahy explored Jan Mayen 
Islniid anti the east cuant of Orecnlnm}, lai^ely 
aihliiiy to unr kiii)\vleil<'e of the phy.sical |>eii{'raj|)liy 
and natural liUtory of the Arctic reuioa.'i. The 
cxpeilitiiins of Ihiclin?) and Franklin in 1818, of 
Clavorinj' ia 1833, of (ivaali in 1828, of De lllosse- 


ville in 1833, tUd not rencli higher latitudes tliaii 
tiio&o which preceded them. 

To encourage ]iol[vr exjdorntion on tlie Forth 
Americniicoast the liritisligovennnent had proiniHcd 
a reward of JC20,000; ,vct nothing was done till tlio 
Adiiiiralty in 1818 sent out Itoss and Fairy, m'Iio 
only cx(doiYMl part of Lavoantcf Hound, Nvxt 
year I’nriy alone di»co>'oied Prince Regent Inlet, 
llarrow Strait, and (110° W.) Melville Hound. 
Following up this line of exploration, Ross in 1829 
atlcistrcachedapnint only 200 miles from Tmnagaiii 
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9^Kf/arti;,tt 


Point, wliich had recently been foaiul hy another 
expedition .sailing en-stMurd from Heliriiig Strait. 
Ros.s then named Bootliia Felix, in which the mag¬ 
netic polo lay, and King 'WiUiam's Island In 
1826-27 Franklin traced the North American coast 
fretii the MacIcoiizio River westwards to Cane 
Recchev, 8G0 milcH, wliile Ids conipanions, Richanl- 
son anti KoiiLlall, proceeded eastwanLs towards the 
(-'Opiierinine River. Pen.se nnil Simpson in 1838 
extended tlic sim-oy of tlio Amevican const for 


I iiljonfc too iuile.s, fnmi Point Tin iiugain. In 1846-47 
I Br John Roe explored tlio west shove of RooLliin 
Gnlf, niul discovered Rootliin Felix to ho a penhv 
8 ula, In 1851 the .same explorer Knrveved tlie 
eon.st from tlie Mnelten*io River to King Willinin 
Laud, and also tlie south-east coast of Victoria 
Land, 

The 8UCC6S.S of Ro.“a led to Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition (left England May 10, 1845), .so nn- 
fortnnato tolilin antlhis crew, so famous from the 
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mimlicr of search-pnrtica wjiicli ib ocensionetl. His 
olijecb was to pcnetmtc to IJohnng Strait from 
Lancaster Soiiiifl {sec P'rankliNj Sm John), In 
70’ N. lat,, 98’ aO' W. long., on tlio \v«»t sole of 
King William’s Land, tlie sUipa wm-c licset, and 
Franklin (lied June 1817. Theani-vivoraaljandoneHl 
the ships, and all pcrislied. Mtinj- .scarch-cx|>e4li' 
tions were .sent imt. One of these, nnder CoUinson 
and M'CInre, sailed from Plymonth to Behring 
Strait ill 1850. Fi>:ed in tlio ice on its cnatward 
voyage, M'Clnre’a aliip waa resoned next spring 


Ly Sir Edward Belcher, abonb Q(1 uiilu.s we-st of 
Barrow Strait. Belcher now retimied towards the 
Afclnnti-e, and thiis M'CIme with his crew lenchcd 
England in 1854 after actually traversing the 
North-west Passage from ocean Lo ocean. He 
therefore received the hoiiom* of knighthood, and 
a sum of £10,000 was voted by pnvliaiiieTit to him 
nnd the crew. One of the Inst search-expeditions 
WOB that in the -Fo.r, under Captain (now Sir) 
LonpokI M'ClIiiUick, sent nut hy Laily Franklin in 
18u7. M‘CHntock ohtained many relics from the 



Eskimo of Boothia, and in a cairn in Point Victory 
found the record wliieh told the Btovy of the oxiiedi* 
tioii. Pci'liaps wo should hcic note the fact that 
aftenvaixls, 1879-80, one of the United States 
Bcnrcli-expcditioiis, vmder Lieutenant Schwntkn, 
found evidciieo that Franklin had really coiwpleted 
the discovery of the North-west Pos-sage. Owing 
to the difTerenb Franklin expeditions irom Great 
Jlritnin and tlie United States the whole Arctic 
coast of North Amoiioa was exiilored almost ex- 


ImustiA'ely, so that seveial routes are now com¬ 
pletely mapped between DavU Strait and Uohriiig 
Strait. For conimorcial purposes, however, tlio 
North-west Passage is of no v’aJue u'Jjatever. 

And now to return to tlio North-east Passage. 
In 1827 Parry sailed to Spitsbergen, and after 
much toilsome elTorb reached 82’ 40' N. After that 
little was done in this region till Siveden began to 
tnko an active interest in the exploration, under 
the active guidan ce of Professor (afterwards Baron) 
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of tfiis relative retardalinn nritl to tl»e |rowtion of 
the principal plane of tlio interposed film, their 
resultant, tlint wliicli readies the aiialyMcr, may he 
a heani piano polarised in the original plane, plane 
polariswl in another plane, ellipfckally polarised, or 
circularly polarised. In all tli&se coses except the 
first, the aiialvsci' lets .sonic light thrangh.—If we 
finbstitntc for the analy.'^er a donlily-rufmcting 
crv.stal, there will in geneial lie two tiiiagca seen on 
looking tliiougli; hut as this crystal ilwlf inti-o- 
diice.s rdiitivo retardations, the result of which 
depends on tlie wavc-lengtliH—i.e. on the colours— 
the difl’erent wave-lengths iiiay give tUfferent rela¬ 
tive intcnsitie.s in the two images: sonic wave¬ 
lengths may predominate in the one image, tlic 
re.sfc in tlie other; the two images may tlins he 
coloured 5 anil when cnlonred they will he eon>plc- 
mentarily coloni'ed. TJic phenomena of colom- 
pi'odnceil hy tlie reaction of polaripe*! light upon 
various ilouhlv-rcfracting crystals and films, .Sre.— 
ail whicli cidonr-phciiomena ate due to vavyiug 
relative retardations of ordinary and extraordmiiiy 
rays in doubly-rcfracdng nxeilia, and are either 
uniform all over tlie re.sultniit wave-front or vary 
with respect to particular parte of it—ate of great 
variety and extreme heanty. For an account of 
these ws refer toTlininas Vrcision's Theory of Lifjht 
(Lond. IftflO). 

A bcara of plana polarised light way be vecogntecd 
by means of a crystal of Iceland spar. Paste apiece 
or paper nitli a idiiludc in it on one end or the 
crystal; look througli, tuniiiig the ciyetal round; 
each of the two images waxes an<l wanes and dis¬ 
appears altcniAtely with tlio other. In partially 
polarised ordinniy light, and in elllptically polarised 
light, the two images wax and wano altcvnatcly 
wltli one another, liut do not lUsanpcar. In 
ciTculftrly polarised and in ordinary Uglit the two 
imagoA remain ciiual to one anotlier, and present 
DO variation of liitensi Ly. Circularly or clliptically 
polarised light is converted by a plate of mica of 
proper thickness into plane pnlailsod light; natnial 
liglit, impolarisod or partially uiipolariscd, is not 
so a0Gcted liy the samo plate of mica. These 
criteria cnablo the ciiamcter of a given beam of 
light to be re.'idily recognised. 

xhename of Motatory Polarisation is given to the 
plienoiiienon obsei'vcil when a beam of piano polar¬ 
ised light is sent tlirnugh a slice of quartz cut 
namlloi to the axis. The piano of polarisation is 
round to have been rotated, and that into a din'erent 
position for each compouent colour; so that, with 
wliite light incident, a crystal of Iceland spar gives 
two images coinplementarily coloured, and varying 
in colour on rntntion of the prism. This property 
of rotation is shnied by many sub8laiice.s even in 
solution: enne-sugav, giape-siigar, cnmplior net 
like qunrtz, rotating the plane of imlnrisation to 
the right (dextro-rotatory); fruit-sugar and starch 
rotate tlie plane to the lc!t | laevo-rotntory). Upon 
this property arc hfu«ed various imstruinents for tlie 
ejuantUative cstiiimtlon of .saccharine .solutions, 
called saccImTinictei'H. If tlio light whose plane 
has been rotated he rcllcctcil back through the 
plane-rotating incdiutn, tlic rotatuui is reversed, 
and the light emerges polarised in the original 
plane. A somewhat ninniar plienonicnon, tliongh 
much les-s pi'onouiicod, is oh.sevveil on parsing a 
be.am of light through heavy glass in a strong 
magnetic field; but here, if the path of the light bo 
revciscd by rolloctinn, the rotation of the plane is 
not roveraed bub dnublcd. 

As to tlie direction of vibration in a plane 
polariaeil jay, a r,ay polarised by reilcction is said 
to be polarised in the plane of incidence—i.c. in a 
piano containing both incident and rcilcctctl rays: 
tlie question is whether tlie vibration is in this 
plane or at right angles to it, Fresnel worked out 


the consequonce.s f)f the vibration being at right 
angles to this plane, and arrived (on the assump¬ 
tion that the density of tlie other in two media, at 
whose bounding .surface reflection tnke.s place, is 
different in the two media, while its eVsticity 
is the same in both) at consequences consistent 
witli experiment. Neummin and Arncfliillngh, from 
a contrary hypothesis as to the elasticity and 
density of" the other, and on tlie hypothesis that 
the vibrations are parnllel to tlic plane of polarisa¬ 
tion, arriveil at optical concIuHioiis wliich, so far as 
it is LHissihle to test them hy experiment, are 
eqnally consistent witli oljservation. Clevk-Iilax- 
well’s electric or electro-magnetic theory of light, 
confirmed by Hertz's reseniclics (see Jr.lONBTi.sjt), 
requires that there .should he nii inidiilatoiy pro¬ 
pagation of electric distiwhances at rigid angles to 
the pliuie of mdariKatinn, and of magnetic dis- 
turbance-) parallel to that plane. 

Polarisation of light is useful in sevoiftl ways, 
A polariaev can be made to cut off the glare from 
the smface of water wliile wo look into its depths; 
or to cut off a large portinn of the light which is 
reflected from liaze ancl ob.sciues our view of land- 
eenpe; or it may lie w&eil in examining tlic Uglit of 
the .‘»ky, which is partly polarised, because due to 
reflection (see Sky), A polarisev and aiialysev are 
' of use in examining the strained condition of glass 
I winch, when heated ov bent, &c., or too Rvvdilenly 
j coole«l, will give rise between crossed prisms to 
' phenomena analogous to those produced by a 
doubly-refmcting crystal; and they are also of use 
in low-power microRcopic work for the cxamLuatiou 
I or idcntiiication of ciystals and of many organic 
structures. Crossed prisms have also been used to 
reduce the intensity of a beam of light to any 
required iiercentago for photonietvlc puvpo.sca. 

' (2) PohousiUion of Licfeefr/c.—The condition of 

the dictectrio or medium between two opposite 
charges of electricity : a condition of stress. 

(3) Polarisation of a Galvanic Cell .—Production 
of a revenio ‘electiwnotive force’ hy the deposi- 
tion of elements of the electrolyte iinoii, or their 
combiimtion ivitli, the plates of tlic cell. 

(4J PclarmitioH of Electrodes.—An entirely 
similar plionomeiioii in an electrolytic cell. ^Vhen 
the battery is taken olf, a reverse current flows 
from the electrolytic cell; tliis is tlie basis of tlio 
gas battery and of the modern accumulator (see 
fiLECTIlTClTY). 

Polarity, in pliysicnl .science, a word of various 
application; but in all its uses there is present 
the idea of a directed quantity or Vector (q.v.). 
A sphere, situated in space, is a perfect typo of 
all-sidedness, presenting the same aspect in every 
direction. Let this sphere, however, begin to rotate 
about some diameter, and at once it becomes 
a polar boily; it becomes possessed of polarity 
(sec I*or,rc.s). Looked at from one end, it anpaaia 
lobatiiig clockwise; looked at from the other, it 

a ieais rotating counter-clockwise. A similar 
arity is acquired by a body of any .sluyic when 
it is sob Rpuining ahout aome axis. Hence we 
may take rotation os a very perfect illustration 
of Kinematic polarity. 

Perhaps the most familiar example in physics of 
a polar body is the magnet. Its polarity is h force- 
poWity, the ends ov poles of one magnet having a 
selective action upon tlio ends or poles of another. 
Thin particular aotion is. liowovor, only one of a 
host of manifestations of what is known as Hlag- 
iicfcisin (q.v.); and the general tendency in modern 
fcheoiy Is to explain all magnetic phenomena as 
being essentially rotational. Thus, again, from a 
pliysical or dynamic jioint of view, ive conceii’e of 
rotation lus a tnio type of polarity. The phenomena 
of statical electricity have also been discussed ns 
analogous to certain phenomena in vorte.x motion. 
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In elecbrolytLc pnlavisation, Itowever, it is tliflicnlt 
to see any rotational analogy. Ilure the elnctrodas 
^vllich hving ainl carry away again tiic electric 
cuvrenb tlowlng tlivoiigli the decomposing liquid 
Require new properties and functions which have 
distinct directive relations to the current that 
produced them. See Electricity, Ijiduction, 
MAUNKTISM. 

In all the coso-s so far inentionerl the {rolniity or 
polarisation involved is of such a nature na that 
originally typified by the spheie’s rotation i there 
are two ends wliicli in some ro.specta have opposite 
characteiistics. In polarisation nf Light (ii.v.), 
however, this enndifcion is no longer always fnlfwlerl. 
For instance, a plane polarised ray of light which 
is stopped hy a Nicol prism passes moro or leas 
completely as soon as the prism is rotated round an 
axis codiroctional with the ray. The ray has, in 
fact, peculiarities as regards its sidca—its ‘ polarity’ 
is strictly speaking lateral, not polar. On the other 
hand, in a circularly polarised ray we have, accord¬ 
ing bo the ordinary tlieovy, a true kinematic polai ity 
of a rotational kind, so that, looking along the 
ray, we arc able to distinguish rightdiaiidcd and 
leU-hauded cirenlav polarisations. It may he men¬ 
tioned aa a final illusbi-ation that the rotation of 
the plane of polarisation by mcana of quartz or a 
saccharine solution is not a real polur phenomenon, 
the rotation being for any one snlistancealway-s in 
the same souso rolativoly to the travelling i-ay ; but 
the,b the rotation of tlm plane of polarisation in a 
Tuagnetio fleUl is a true polar pUonomciion, clinng* 
ing sign with the direction of the field. 

Polar Lights. See Aurora IIoubaus. 

Poldcib in the Netherlands, is land below the 
level of tlie soa or nearest river, which, originally a 
morosBov lake, has boon drained atul brougdit under 
cultivation. An embankment, forming a canal of 
Bufllclent height to cniniimnd a run towanls the sea 
or liver, is made, and ivlioii caviicd quite round, n-s in 
the case of tlie llaaiioiu Lake, it la ca1le<l tho Ri/tg- 
vnarl. At one or TuenQ points on Vno embankment 
apparatus for lifting water is placed, and worked hy 
svind or steam power. If the lake deepens towards 
the centre, several embankments and canals are 
necessary, the one within tlie other, formed at 
(llflevent levels as tlie water-surface becomes less¬ 
ened, a connection being maintained with the outer 
canal, which secures a run for tho drainage ivatev. 
In the Sclicriiier polder In North Hollauu avo four 
canal levels, tiie land between forming longparallelo- 
grnms. The water from the inner space is lifted 
into the first canal; that again, with the drainage 
of tho second section, is thrown into the second, and 
so on until the outer canal is readied, and a fall 
obtained. The polders in tlie Netherlninls are very 
numerous, the most important being tlic Haarlem 
Lake (q.v.), possibly to be surpassed by that of the 
Zuider Zee (q.v.). See also Holland, Vol. V. p. 
7<79. 

Pole, See Rod. 

Pole, De la, a family descoiuled from William 
de la Pole, a Hull lucvchanb, whose son Michael in 
1383 became cbancellov under Ricliard II., in 1385 
was made Earl of Siiflblk, and in 1380 died an exile 
in Franco. His graiulaon William (139(1-1450) was 
the year before his death raised from Ejirl to Iw 
Duke of Suflblk, liai’iiig since 1445 been jirnctically 
primc-mmi.stci‘. His administration wasadisastmis 
one; and he was on his way to a five yeais’ banish- 
incnt in Flanders, wlion lio was cfmtured hy a ship 
sent after him, and beUeoded, John do la Pole, 
"Duke of Suffolk (died 1491}, married Elizabeth, 
sistei’ to Eflward JV. and Riclnud HI,; and fioui 
this man-iago smaiig John, Earl of Lincoln {died 
1487), Edmund, Earl of Sull'olk (executcil by Henry 
VIII,, lol3), two climclimcn, four daughters, and 


llichard, oil whose death at the battle of Pavia in 
1525 the line became extinct, 

Pole. ReguiTALD, ‘ Cardinal of Englandi ’ was t lie 
son of fjir Ilicliard Pole, iiiid Mnrgiireb, Couiitubs 
of Salisbury', the daugliLei' of tho Duke of (Jlnrence 
and niece of Edward IV, He was horn in Staflord- 
sliire, March 1500. He received the vucliin<J('ts of 
liis mhicatinn from the (.‘artlmsians at We^t Sheen, 
anil at twelve ye.ars ctf age lie was scut to jragdaien 
College, Oxford. lli.s relationship to tl>® crown 
wade him a« inipoitant person, anu being destined 
for tlie cliurcii, ho was presented at an iJurly K-go 
witli several bcucfice-s. At ihncteen lie^'\ejit to 
Italy with a pension from the king to |inish his 
studies at Padua. He returned to Englfind in 
io’25. He was then high in IIonry'.s fnvonr, while 
Queen Catliariiic was unicli attached tn luH inothev, 
Pole’s position, when the question of tUe king's 
div'orce was raised, became a diHiciilt nne. He 
appeared at first disposed to take the king's side. 
In 15.30 we find him in Pnvis cnileavoui'ing to 
obtain from the unlrersity a decision fitvouvable 
to the divorce, but shortly afterwards b^ bccniuc 
disgusteii with the policy of t.hoinwell, refnficd the 
ni-eTihisliopric of York wliicli was oll'ered to 1dm on 
the death of lYoisey, and remonstrated with the 
king upon the coui-ae he was pmsuing. . Henry, 
however, niaiic no ojien quarrel with I'UR 5 
I’olc left Englimd in 15.32, and after a sliovt |tay 
at Avignon took up his rcsidence in Italy- Here 
he formed intlinafe fiiend.sliipfi with a n’JR’ber of 
men of learning and idcby—Sadoleto, 

Morone, Flaminio, Prlnli, and othoi-s—who woro 
urgent for an internal refonnatiou of tliiJ clinrch, 
an*l whoso views on juslilication by faitb R v«»e 
njipi-oximated closely to tho doctrine of Lutliev, 
Foie still retained Ids Euelisli ecclesiaj*ticftl_re- 
veiiitM, and made no liostilo uomonstratiops against 
Henry, Imfc in 1655 lio entered into a pofiueal 
correspondence with tho Emperor Charles V. Pole 
was MOW compelled by Henry to declare Jdnisulf, 
vvlilch he did in a vielQub letter addressed to the 
king, afterwards famona in its vevUecl foriD as the 
treatise Z>c Vniiatc JScclcsinrikd, Tlic ki^g with¬ 
drew Pole’s pension and preferments. Po-id HL. 
on tho other hand, mnde him a cardinal (22(i 
December 1533), and sent him os legato to the 
Low Countries to confer there with agents of tlio 
English malcontontR, Homy vclaliated by cans- 
ing a bill of attainder to he passed against Imn, 
and by setting a price on his bend. His mother, 
with other relntivcs, was tin-own into the Tovyev 
on the ground of trea.so»nb]e coiraspoiKlCMico iriUi 
the cardinal, anil suhsequentiy beheaded; Pole’s 
diplomatic career was not, ]^owe^' 0 l■, a brilliant one, 
Ills several attempts to nrnenre the invasion of 
England were nob successrul. From 1530 to 1B42 
he acted os governor of tho ‘ Patrimony of Petor,’ 
of which Viterbo was the capital. He took an 
active jMirf- in tlio fIisc»s,«oiis on the InWi'im, and 
when the Council of Trent was opened in 1346, lie 
was one of the three cardinals who noted as legate- 
iiriwiidcnts. In the conclave which followed on 
the dentil of Paul III. in 1540, Pole wfi-s at one 
moment on the point nf being elected pope} 
after the election of Del ^lonte, as Julius IH-j he 
lived in velirejneiib nt a Benedictine inona,stevy ab 
Moguzzano on the lake of Garda, until the death 
of Eilward VI., when ho was at once cominissioned 
to pixicoccl to England as legate d lutere, to assist 
Queen Sfary in the reconciliation of the kingdom 
to tlic Church of Rome. 

Pole was still only in deacon’s orders, and had 
not abandoned the idea which ho bad apparently 
ciitei’tiujicd from J)i.s yoiitli, of marryiiifif Mmy 
Tndor. The queen for a moment consideiod the 
project of obtaining a ilisponsation for this union 
with favour, bub Lno iiilluence of Charles V. pre- 
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vuiled i)i iavonr of liia .-tni Pinlii». TUe wnjietOT’a 
fuar of Polo's iiitorfureiiOG or jirecipitancy led to 
tlie le^rate Leiny jn-oliiliitoil fmiu entering England 
for iijore tliau a year. Plillip wa,*} innmed July 
■JJ, 1354. Pole’s nttainiler «'jis removed J»y jiarlia- 
iiieiit, November 22, ami two clays later be arrived 
ill Lomliiii. He was nrovided with ami»le powera to 
allow the Qwiuiv-s of tlie coufiscated clmrcli oraperty 
to retain tJieir nos-sessiona, a condition wiiich was 
iinclerslooil lo he absolutely neco-ssary to scciiro 
the siilniiii'.sion of parliament. On the 30tli Pole 
^'lIelnllly aIi>olved the Hemses of J'arliaiiient and 
coiiiitiy from their .schism, and reconciled tlic 
t'linioli of Eiiglanil to Roiiio, As long as Craniner 
lived Pole would not accept the ftrchhishonric of 
Cantorhury, altliongii the see was vacant W the 
/()i'niei‘.s degradation, but after Cramner wo« Wriit 
Pule was ordained priest, 20th March 1556, and on 
the 22<1 consccratuil archbisliop. In the ineanthriu 
(-'iovnmii Pietro Caraffa, once a friend of Pule and 
afterwards liis bitter enemy, had become (May 
1555) Pope Paul IV. The |ioi»e was iiidigiiaiit at 
the cnncc‘.ssioii.=i made iiv the authority of Ids iire- 
decessor to the holdeis u? cluirch property ; and he 
revived the {iccii.«atiims of liovosy which had hecii 
in lonner days bnmylit against Pole, hotli on the . 
ground of his leniency towards* Lutheraws when ! 
papal governor at Viterbo, and of Ids welMvUown I 
opinions on jiisLidcntion. Paul IV. wa.««, more- [ 
over, now at war with Spain, and cmdd not . 
tuleiato Polo as Ills amhassador at the court of ! 
Philip and Mary in England. The cardinals ; 
legation was Qccordingly cancelled, and lie was ; 
KURiiaoncd befoi'e the /nquli^ltion, into the )iiisoii.s 
of Nvliioh the pope liad already llirowii Pole’s friend, 
the Uarclinal Simone. Marj' angrily protested, 
and the pope smnowiiat ralentwi. lie wonhl not 
reinstate I'ole, bat appointed William Peto, a 
PrniiclMcuii friar, ns cardinal niid legate in Iris 
place. Tlio queen gave orders that the papal 
mesaenger hearing the hat .should be stojiped at 
Calais, and Peto lUetl without receiving it. When 
peace was made hctwoeii tlio pope and Spain, I'ltiil 
BtlU refused t« reiuHtato Pole aa his legate, and he 
did not withdraw tlie odimis amt unjust nccii.‘>athm 
of heresy, Wlicii the queen died, 17th Novemlior 
1538, Pole, wlio.sG health had been long feehle, sras 
lying daiigcroiLsly ill, Tlie impending failure of 
all Ills hopes no doubt lia.sLcned Im cml. He dieil 
nil the following day, sixteen honta. after the queen, 
in his fiftv oighth year. 

It has Tieon a (ILputed que.stiim how fur Pole was 
vesjioiihible fur Mavy’.s porr.ceutum of Protestants. 
His leniency towards heretics in Ital^' hod even 
brought liiin into trouble. NovCTtliclesS it is 
vcmarhablc tliat after Pliili|»’.s departure from 
Englunil and Gaidiiicr's death (Novcinher 1555), 
when Polo became the queen’s sniM'eine adviser 
and her iiiscpiuablc comiiunion, the pcri>ecnUon 
inci eased in violence. If it was not iimligated 
by Pule, it could not have continued without liin 
sanction and siijiiiorfc, In Ills dioce.se of Cnntevhnry 
he is-sned i/i thebrstyearof the remw a fre.sh com- 
missiuii against heretics, and in July he delivereil 
over to the secular arm five jiersuirs, who were 
bni nt alive at Canterhuiy a week before Iris death. 

Besides the nbove-iiieutionod De UniUite, Polo was tlio 
author of l>c ConciUo (Kome, 1552), De summi Pontificis 
officio (Louvnin, 1505j, nnd Dc Jtnlificatione (Ixiuvain, 
15C0). His letters, with a life prefixed, wore publiriicd 
by Qilirini {Ilre.scin, 1744). Beccatelli'!, life of Pole, 
originally written in Italinii, ^vas )mbI)sTieil in » Latin 
translation at Ixondon in IfiOd, wnd in an Euglish translie- 
tion by B. Pyc in 170(1, Tho firat edition of Pliillipps’ 
life, wliich oocabionud iiiuoh controreTtiy, appeared in 
17C4-C7. Tlie fullest recoiit life of Pole is tliatl^ Hook, 
Yol. vlli, of Ilia ArchiiahovS of Cantbrhvrif. Compare 
Pianlco'a Lives of (he Popes, l'To\idc's 7/is/ory, nnd Dixon’s 
Uiatorp of the {Jhitvck of Eivjlaii'l, vol. iv. 


Polc-i\XC (originally pollax, from poll, ' the 
head,' and «.re}. See IJattle-axe. 

Folccfit, or PiTCiiET (Miistela putorhts, or 
Putorius fietulus), a quadruped of tlie Weasel 
family (Mustelidai), and commonly rofcried to the 
saiiio gemi-s with the weasel, stoat or ermine, iS:o. 
It Ls the largc.st of tlie six Britisli species of that 
genus, tlie leugtli of the heail and body being about 
1^ foot, the length of the tail more titan 5 iiicbcs, 
the form stouter tlian that of tlie weasel or of the 
eniiiiic. Its colour is a deep hlaekisli bi oM’n ; the 
head, tail, and feet almost black, the under iiarts 
yellowish, the earn edged with wliite, and awliilisli 
space round the imiZ'-nc, Tlie hair is of two kiiid.s 
—aaliurl woolly fur, which is pale yellow, or some¬ 
what tawny, and long shining hairs of a ricli black 
orhrowniiih-hlack coloiii', wliicli arc most immevons 
on tlio darkest parts. Tlie no.'.e is sljarij, the ears 
i sliort and round, tlie tail pretty crjnally covered 
with loiigi.sli hair. There is a pouch or follicle 
under the tail, whicli exudes a ycllowi.sli, creamv 
snhstanoe of a very fetid odour i nnd this odour is 
particiilnrly strong when the animal Is irritated or 
alarmed. Hence, anpaventlv, its name FoumaH 
(‘I'onl Marten'), winch, wfili various provincial 



Polecat pufoi'i'iii). 


nimlificntlon.s, as Fitlhnurt, Thovumrt, &c., is pro- 
valent ill most parl-s of Hritaiii. The origin of the 
names Polecat and ntelict is mucli more uncertain. 

The polecat was much more common in Britain 
ill former tlinos than now, and is almost extirpated 
from some districts, through tho constant war 
waged against it by gamckeepem and others; aiul 
yet it is very proHlio, nearing live, six, or even seven 
youDg at one birth. It is extremely destructive in 
the ponUiY-ynrd, the ahumlaneo present there 
inviting it to drink blood and eat InaiiiB, wliicli 
seem to be its favouiite hixuiies. Tlio rabliit is 
followed by the polecat iiitu its burrow, nnd its 
ravages among iioultry are partly coiuponsaled by 
its dc.structioii of rats. Tlio taming of tlie polecat 
doas not seem to liiivc been attemjitcd. The Binell 
prevents it. The skin is iiuporteil from the iiortli 
of Europe under the iiamo of fitch, and i.s used ns 
a kind of fur, similar but interior to tliat of the 
Marten (fl.v., and see Fur.s). To artists tho hair 
of t\ic,fttrh wjitchet is well known a.s tliab of wliicli 
their best Imishcs are made; the liains used for this 
pnrpaso heing the long hairs already noticed, wliich 
grow through the ligliter-coloiu ed fur of the animal. 
The l^’erret (q.v.) is supposed by some to be a 
mere variety of the polecat. A davk-eolomcd kind 
of feiTOt is commonly vegnnlecl as a cro.ss between 
the polecat and tlie ferret, and is .sometimes called 
the polecat ferret. 

PolcmoiiiacciP, a natural order of plants, 
mostly herbaceous, allied to Convolvulacou', and 
containing mni-c than 100 known species, natives of 
tempemte countric.s, and jmiLicularly almiidant in 
the iiOTth-we.steri! ])arts ot America, PoUmonum 
cienileiim is Jacob's Ladder (q.v.) j Plilox is also of 
the order. 

Polciltn, an Italian dish, the chief ingredients 
of wliicli aro iiiaixe meal and salt. Sometimes wheat 
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or cliestimt nieal is used. Ic is nmile Into a thick 
paste, cut into fiiiger-like xirips, and baked, gener¬ 
ally witli an ndJitiim of cliccsc. It is eaten citlicv 
by itself or with roast li\'er or steanietl meat and 
sauce. A similav disli, cnlletl Maiunliga, Ls eaten 
in Transylvania ami Lower Hungary. 

Poles {Gr. pulos, a * tniiiing-nuiut'), in fJeo- 
grapliy, are the two extrenuties ot the axis round 
which the earth revolves j they arc therefore situ¬ 
ated the one on the iiorlli, and the other on the 
south side of the equator, and eqnicliatant fi'oiii all 
parts of it, or in 00“ N. lat. and 90° S. lat. Tliov 
arc called the north and south poles of the Earth 
(q.v,),—III Astrnnoiiiy tUo poles, which, for dia- 
tiiictioii’s .sake, are frequently donoininateil ‘ celes¬ 
tial poles,’ are those points in the heavoiis to 
which the earth’s axis is directed, mid round 
which the heavens seem to revolve. The celastial 
ptile.s are valuable points of reference to Astrmi- 
onicrs and geographers, so that the dclcrniiimtion 
of their jiositiou in the heavens is a matter of 
the utiiio.sb importance. Unfortunately, no stars 
mark their exact situation (see Pole-star)— 
tliough there is a iiiinuto telescopic star only a few 
seconds from the north iiole, whiw may he employed 
insteail of it in rough olisorvations—and iherefme it 
is necessary to adopt some means for discoveiing its 
precise position. This is efl'cctcd in the following 
jnannoi'i A bright star (generally the pole-star) i» 
seleoted, and its posillnn in its iqipcr nnd its lower 
Culminations (q.v.)is accurately noted; the point 
luidway between tliose two positions of the star is 
the pole of the heavens. Tlio ohservaUun of the 
star’s two positions must bo corrected for refraction, 
and it is for this reason that llie pole-star is selected, 
since the eflect of refraction is much the same in 
both positions of the star. Ttie term ‘poles’lias, 
however, a wider application, os denoting the 
extremities of aline passing through the centre of 
a great circle perpendicular to its plane; thus, wc 
have the pole.s of the liorir.on (viz. the zenith and 
iiacUv), the poles of the ecliptic, the )>olcs of a 
meridian j and, in the same sense, the terrestrial 
and celestial poles are spoken of ns the poles of the 
equator and equinoctial rcspcctively.—Pole, in 
Physics, denotes those points of a bmly at ■which 
its attractive or vopnlslve energy is concentrated; 
see POLAniTV, and maonetism. 

PolC'Sfai’j or Ih>LA7ii.«(, the iiearesl cons|>ioM(>n.« 
star to tho north pole of the celestial cemator. The 
star which at the present time goe.s muler the name 
of the ‘pole-star’ is the .star a in the constellation 
of Ursa Minor. By cxaiirinui" attentively the 
general jiiovoiiient of tlie .stars tnroughout a clear 
wiiitev's night, wo observe that they descvi])e circles 
iviiicJj are Inrgostat tJio eqnaioi', aiul becowosjnftlJer 
and smallur as wo approach a certain point (the 
north pole of the celestial equator^, close to which 
is the star above inentioneu. Tina ‘i»ole-star’ is, 
however, a little less than li° from tiio pole, and 
ha.s a small hut sensible motion round it. Owing 
to tiie motion of tho polo of the celestial equator 
round that of Die ecliptic (.see Preojssidn), this 
star will in course of time (about 2100A,D.)ap]r>ronc1i 
to within 28’ from the north pole, ami will then 
recede from it. At the time of Hipparclms (15 Bb,c.) 
it was 12”, and in 17S5 2’ 2' from the north pole. 
Its place can easily be found in the heavens, fora 
line drawn between tho stars a and B (called the 
i\yopobiters, from t)»i.s jipculiarity) of the cousfella- 
tion Uisa Major, or tho Groat Bear, and produced 
northwards for about 4^ times its own length, will 
almost touch tlio polc-sbnr. Tw'o tlioim.nd years 
ago the star ^ of Ursa Minor was tho pole-stnr; 
and abotit 2300 year-s before tho Christian era the 
star a in the constellation of the Brngoii w'ns not 
more tlian 10' from tlie north iiole;, while 12,000 


years after the present time the bright star Vega 
ill Ljtc will be witfiiu a'of it. See stnv-map at 
Ursa Major. 

_ The south pole of the celestial equator is not 
sindlariy luarKed Ijy the near neiglibiiurliuod of a 
hrighfc star, the only star deserving the name of the 
south pole-star hcuig of the sixth or least visible 
iiiagnitiule. 

PoliaiiMiCS. See TimERO.SE, 

Police {Gr.yo//A'/fl) is in modeiii times held to be 
syiionymous with the ivliole body ot men employed 
aa constables, or with tlio sysLeih 11111101 ' whicli sucli 
constables perform their ilutie.s in connection with 
the Jimiiitciiancc of Jaw and oixJcr nnd the pre- 
vcutioii and dotecliun of crime. Originally, linw- 
ever, the puliteia of the Greeks had a iiuie!i ivider 
siguiricatioi), and what wc now teww police formed 
hut a part of the regulation of the allairs of a state 
ov country, which was tlie meaning of the original 
word. The CSreeks, by the adoption of this term, 
says ail old writer on police adnunistmtion, 
apparently intended to indicate that the ‘execu¬ 
tion of thoso laws which make 'up public rights, 
the niolriten.'ince of that civil society ivltich is 
the e.ssence of every city, were two things in¬ 
separable from eacli other.’ The strictly executive 
character of police duties, however, as performed in 
Gmat Britain of the IBCh century, wan not clivays 
recognked in ancient tines, and wlicthcu- at Athens, 
nmler olHcers called nrchCn or nomophylux, or at 
Uonic, under consuls, pni’tors, qutestors, censors, or 
a'dilcs, the judicial functions of a police-magistrate, 
ov tho respoiisibilities of a public x^^*^^ccutor, 
devolved to a greater or less extent upon those 
o/Ticials who were entrusted ivitJi police aRniioistra- 
tioM. . U is dilbcult to refer to any country in 
which tho seuATation of executive from Judicial or 
magisterial iimctions has so strictly been con'iod 
out as would appear to be required under our 
modern interpretation of police diilics in England. 
The French system of police, which is based on the 
old llonmn administration, imitos to a very con- 
siderablo extent executive with judicial functions. 
Tho same romavic a]>})Ucs to continental polico 
administration gojiernlly} and oven in the great 
dependency of Britisli India, whicli is governed 
by English law, the district inf^ustrate, is cx 
ojfieio head of the police within the limits of his 
jiirisdiclhm, Is also a judicial oiliccr witli c.v tensive 
l»owcm. Jn the capital of ISnglniid itself, ivhere 
the distinction botv'cen executive and mamBtcriul 
functions is specially niniked, the chief of the 
imlice is still, by virtue of his office, a juBticc of the 
peace, althougli tlie exercise of his powers in that 
cniincity i.s vcstricled by certain conuitions. 

TJio existing system *of jiolicc Administration in 
tho United Kingdom is of very recent origin; it 
arose within the 10th century, and in many 
instances wns developed 'witliiu the reign of 
Qnecn Victoria. In tlie early norioii of English 
history tlicra was no such institiuion as n separate 
body of police, Tlie responsibility for niainteuaiice 
of tlie {icacc was imposed on cncli liimclrcd or 
fcitiung, and tho member.^ of thc-jc divisions were 
held jointly liable for tho consequences of any 
infractions of tlio laws which look place within 
their limits. Self-interest made overy member of 
tho association a constablo; and althougli the 
collective responsibility of the tithin" or liundred 
wnsJor exeentivo purposes represented by theliead- 
nian of each, such transfer of liability was not 
recognised by the law when any penalty for breach 
of tnc peace was incurred, As time went on tho 
place of the headman of tlie local clivi-sioii iva.s 
taken by a constable or constables iii the various 
lullnges or pavisbc'i of the country. In the larger 
towns the members of the various u'ards at liitt 
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iiiaiiituiiiotl oi'tler and kept wateli witliin their 
various liinita ; {•rnclunHy sepauitc Avatcbmcn, very 
inadeiinately paid, weie introduced 5 bnt tlie 
inejfleioiiev with which watch aiitl wani tlntica 
were rierJfornied, and the iinimiiity with which 
eriiiies were coimiiitted, wore con^picnons*, niirt in 
no place move so than in the metropolis Itself. 
During tlic IStli century .spasmodic attempts M-ere 
made to improve tlic administration in Jjonclon, 
botli as leyards nresention ami detection of 
crime. Hoi-se iiatrols were iutrodnccO ; a detective 
stalf was organiHod; but the whole ayalciu _was 
fragnientnry oind disjointed, and the resnlts attainerl 
undor it Avere iirc-erninenbly mis.vtisfactory. The 
decrepitiiile nf the old ' Cliaviies,’ ns the watehincii 
wore cnllod, and tlicir inahilily to nflbnl protection 
to the iiihnhltants of London, were provemnl; ami 
{US to Edinliurgh we may read in the pagca of the 
Heart 0 /^fidlotJiiuiiHir Walter Sco£t ’.4 description 
of ‘ thabhlock hniiditti,' the ‘ City Guard,’ who were 
in his days the ‘ alternate terror and derision of tlio 
petnlaiit^brood of the lligli Scliool,’ and objects of 
^cum to the citizens generally. At last in IR20 
Sir Roherb Peel constituted the Metropolitan 
Police, abolisliin» local police adiiunistration in the 
metropolis outside of the narrow limits of the City 
of London itself, and placing the coiitml of tho 
new force in the hands of tho Secretary of State. 
Couutiea and horoiiahs followed snife in remodelling 
their police on the auministrativu principles adopted 
—save with reference to local control—hy Sir 
lioborb Peel in IS29, and since then the present 
system of police administration throiighont the 
country ha.H been developed on the lines of the 
orifjliial statute, 10 Geo. IV. chap. 44, amplified 
by a and 3 Viet. ehap. 47. ‘ Tho new guardians of 
tire peace in the TnetTopoWs, Tclaining tbecompaTa- ' 
tivefy Rivciciib name of coiistahie. were called 
police-eonstahloM, and were in a sense a develop* 
ment of the titliing.inan of old; bnt tiicy raseinhled 
him oven less than a tneiuhcr for a metropolitan 
borough vesemhlcs the Iuirges 9 e.s who appeared 
before the chief-justices at Westmiiistcr with a 
•statoiiienb of accounts in the reign of .I<»Iin. Yet 
the stages of growth are siilUciently well markcil— 
fnnn the responalbiUty of tlie tithing to the resjKin- 
sibilityof its head, from the functions of tlie head 
borough nv titliliig-man to llio furiction.'i of tlio con¬ 
stable, from the elcctiuii of a coiistahle to tho 
election of a plurality of constables, and liiially from 
a plurality of constables, deputy coiwtahlas, and 
watchmen, under naroelilal or other local authority, 
to a plurality ot constables under tlio central 
authority of a Soorctary of State ’ ( Pike’s History of 
Criine in England, ii. 4G0). 

According to the statistics available before the 
census of 1891, tho total niiiiilierof tlie police forces 
ill tlie United Kingdom stood as follows : En^dninl 
and Wales, .S7,957 j Hcotlnnd, 4104; Ireland, 
13.977; costing respectively £.%7.94,(118, £381,283, 
find £1,412,947. Tlie proportion of police cngageil 
in ordinary duties, with reference (n)to population 
and ( 6 ) to £ 10,000 of rateable value in the folloAv- 
ing cities and Im-ge towns, is as follows t 


I'Uce. 



f*n»r(rrtk'U 

Noinbct 

Mctl'Opnljt.ni 1 
Police DUtrict 1 

S.eWpOOO 

12,670 

1 to 43& 

3-GO 

City or London. 

.. 60,000 

bOO 

1 

.. C3 


I.lA'crRoo]. 

. 000,000 

1060 

1 

11 660 

.H-20 

(Tlns::ew ...... 

..620,000 

lOUU 

1 

.. 490 


I)iriaiii;; 1 irilil... 

..-ISO.OvO 

560 

1 

811 


.Ufuiclie.stor. 

..330,000 

870 

1 

M 434 


Leeds. 

..35l'.OCiO 

421 

1 

, 831 


Slicnivld . 

.. 300,000 

200 




EdiiibiirL'li_ 

-.255,000 

400 


r. &4S 


N’cwca'idc. 

..100.000 

266 

1 

1 . 023 


Dmideo. 

-.100.000 

lu3 

1 

II 008 


Dublin. 

-.360,000 

1105 

1 

p 297 

1000 


The above figures show tliafc in delennining the 
number of the police tlie nutlioiities of each city 


and town have lukun into cim.sidcmtion the vary¬ 
ing needs and civcmiistaiicc.s of each place, rather 
than to have aimetl at sulim'diiiating their reipiire- 
nieiits to a tlieoi'cticnl proportion of police to popn- 

latioii. 

The police force thron^hont the counti-y is in all 
respects a civil hotly. In the metropolis and in 
the larger towns it is of course necessary that the 
constabIcH should he inorc nr less drilled, to enable 
them wlicn called on to act together in bodies, hub 
the force ia in its essence, con-stitiition, and pci- 
forninnce of duty, civil and non-military. In 
exigencies tho mintaiy forces nf the crown can he 
called out hy iimgistrate.s to supplement the polico 
ill the maintenance of law and order, hub, thanks 
to the Inw-ahiding cliaractcv of the jieople, .such 
occosionH aro of rare <iccui rence. The only brancli 
of the force of which tlic constitution is more mili¬ 
tary than civil is the Royal Irish Con.stabiilary, 
which will be noticed fnrtlier on. 

Tho control of the various juiHcc forces Lhroiigli- 
OHt the country rest.s with local aiUliorilies; the 
only exception to tlio rule being the Mebropolitiin 
police, who reiiinin, as they were originally ile.signed 
to 1)0 by Sir Iloberfe Peel, under the authority of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. On the continent of Europe the 
]iohce forces still remain under tho direct control 
of tho Htato, and to a ^greater or less extent arc 
frcrincntly used for political purposes, as Avell os 
in the conservation of tlic public peace. In tlic 
Unite<l States {see below) tlio principle of local 
control is general, hut in many of the larger cities 
police appointments are not altogether unconnected 
with services rcmlnred to local politialnns. 

MetropoliUm Po/iw.—The total strength of the 
Mettopobfan Vobcoin 15,wO oHlcms 

ami men, costing move tlian 4 million sterling per 
annum. The Metropolitan Polico District (exclu¬ 
sive of the City of London, winch has a separate 
police force), oa established by 2 and 8 Viet, cliap. 
47, extends over a radius of 15 miles from Cliaring 
Cross, and embraces a radius of about 700 sq. in. 
The population of the district may be estimated at 
not 1o.vs than millions! Us acreage is about 
441,000 acres { and the length of heats covered in 
the various streets, squaros, and roads amounts 
to 8200 ijillos. Under 23 and 24 Viet. clmp. 185, 
Metropolitan Police arc also employed in Her 
Majesty's dockyards and in the pnnciiial stations 
of tlioAVar Department. The cost or police per 
inhabitant is about 4.“- H^d. .Since 1868 tho co.sb 
of the force has been limited to tlie proceeds of a 
5M. rate on tlie rciitnl nfsof'.sed in lliu Mutrojiolitivn 
Police district, of ubich 4d., till 1889 contributed 
by the Treasury, is now paid by the county councils, 
out of the E.\clicquev Contribution Account, and 
5d. hy tho parisiies, In 1890 an annual Biiin of 
£150,000 was allotted out of the proceeds of tlie 
Ivocnl Taxation Act, to defray part of tho expenses 
of police superannuation, so that the amount noAv 
available for police purposes in the inotropoliH may 
bo mit down ns the total proceeds of tlie Od. into 
nimer the original statute, plus £150,009. 

That the (Hdice of tlio metropolis is n costly body 
is apparent. Not only is tlie popnlntiou wbioli 
the force is called on to protoct Gnurmous, hub it 
is also exceptionally congested in many localities. 
The locomotion ofsucli cnorniou.H ma.s.se3 of people 
develops dillicnltie.s in dealing with trallic un- 
knowTi elsewhc»-e. The annual cliarge for build- 
inga, rents, and ta-xes is, and imiat be, higliov than 
ill other cities ot loss magnitude. The necessity for 
providing a higlxcv ovganisatum to cope not raoroly 
with an exceptionally numorons and skilful class 
tif criminals, but to secure the safety of the largest 
liwly nf citizens in the world wliile engaged in 
their lawfnl occupations, creates aouroes of expense 
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pecullav to Lotulon; iiuleeil, ><0 jmiiiy cu'cuiiiHlaiicvs, 
iioii-cx'igteiit olsewliero, cnnibinc to x'ender the 
ailministvation of tliiii force oxpenbivc tlial in 
many lespecLs iU> cobt can only be conlrasleil and 
not 'coJJipaied willi Hint of even the cities 

and towns of the kiii^'donn 

The system of adininisbratlDii is a derelujnuciit 
of the principle on which tlie force was finit estab¬ 
lished by ^Sil• Robert Peel—* unity of design and 
refjjiontsibility of its agents.’ The chief oliicer is 
tile commissioner, wlio, acting under the inmi^inte 
anthoi'ity of tlie Soeietary of State, is responsible 
for the adininistrntion of the system tlironglioiit 
tile Metropolitan Rnlico District. Tlie coiiiini-s- 
fiiojicr is vc.stcd witli tlie power of a justice of the 
jieacc for Middlesex and the iiomc counties, bnbis 
(lebai'i ed from acting in tliis capacity at geiiemi or 
rpiarter f3csf^^ou^^^ or in any manner oat of sessiuM.s 
except for tho preservation of the peace, or for the 
prevention of crimes generally. Under the com- 
missionev are three aasiHtaut eoininis3ioner.s, also 
vested with powers of justiccii, two of whom deal 
with details of disoinliiie and ordinary busiucas. 
the third being specially entrusteil with the control 
of tlie criminal department. 

The whole of the Metropolitan Police District is 
marked olT into twcuty-two divisions, each having 
(C ftirea of sevoiuJ /iinidivc? iuen inaier the ciuirge 
of a Buporlntondent, aitled by a (•hief-iiwnectov, 
inspectors, and sovueants. Tlic snpcrmleiulciit is 
resiiojisible/or all tlio details of police administm- 
tion within his division. For executive purposes 
tlio (U^’isioll8 are brigaded into four notice districts, 
oacli district eoin]irismg several divisious, and being 
ill cliargo of a superior olficcr termed cliief-con* 
stable. 

Attached to each of the exterior divisions is a 
fiii'cc of inouulcd men, nggregating in all about 
290. The sendees of rids toicu for uidiiiary pm. 
no.ses mo of more use in outlying places where the 
ueats are long, and where a constable ou foot imiet 
take a long time to cover his ground, than on the 
crowciecl and slippery stiixets or interim' dUtiicte; 
but on occasions of procossicnis, public meetings, 
and similar (Icmonstratioiis tho niountoil force are 
brought in ami nei'form valuable service. The 
Tlimues or River Police are recruited fiom sailors, 
ami patrol tlio river in boats and steam-launches. 
Each principal station is in direct coiniiiimication 
by telegraph with tlie headquarters’ olllce, which, 
since November 1800, has been silnateil on the 
Tiiaines Embankmoiit, aud is known os Kow 
Scotland Yard; and between every divisional 
station and its subdivisions tho same system of 
telegraphic coinminiioation is mniiituincd. For 
tlie detection of crime a special stall* of olficer.s is 
located in eneli divisioji. Local crime is dealt with 
by tliesa othaem i tor the conduct of special cases 
a .soparnte detective sta/T is maintained at Jiead- 
ijnarter.s, niidor the control of the superintendent 
of the Criminal Investigntion Dopartmont, and the 
whiile detective organisation is specially under tlie 
charge of tlic clucf-constable of the Criminal Depnrl- 
niGiib and of one of the nssistiinb-coininissiuiiers. 
'L'he supervision of habitual criminals is a])ecinlly 
looked after at licadcinavters by tho Convict Super¬ 
vision Office, under a chief-iiispocfcor. The strength 
of the detective department is aimvc 300 men. 

Countti and Borough FoUcc .—The total number 
of county anil boroiigdi police in Gi’catBritain Is: 

Countlu. Botougha. 

Eiielaml niiJ 'Walts.12,102 10,600 

Seotlniid . 1,007 2,070 

All such police aro under tlio control of local 
aublioritieSi Ry the Local Government Acta of 
1888 great cliange.s were inaclc as to the bodies 
entrusted witli sucli control, and tho county 
councils BUpei'Bcded in many inataiiccs the previous 


agencicafnr regulating imlice adnunistrnllon, dVilli 
leferencc to counties, tlic control of the police Ls 
vested ill a standing cominittee, consisting of an 
eqnnl number of jiiBticc.a appointed by the qiiartor 
and by tho county coinieil. In the case of 
cities aud large?- Iwroiigh.*', u-lricli are termed coniitv 
bormigliB, the lociil cminrils retain tlie imxver wliich 
they formerly liad, and sJimller boj-onghs are treated 
as parts of the countits in which tlioy are Bituated. 
The control of the L’ovpnmtiou of the City of Lon¬ 
don over the ‘ City I’oiice' was in no way ad'ected 
by tlic Local Government Acts of 1888. Tlio coat 
01 iKiIicc, fis before, fe paid from rates levied in 
comities and boroughs, supplemented by a contii- 
butioiifrom the ‘Excliecjner Contrihution Account' 
of half the cost of pay and clothing of every force 
certified to be iu an elllcienfc condition. Such 
coiilvihutUm iva-s formerly made directly bj' the 
Treo-snry in aid of the local rate under the County 
and Doroiigh Police Acts. Uudev the liOcnl Govern¬ 
ment Acts of 1888, Ijowover, siicli sums, conxisMug 
of duties on local taxation, licenses, and the pro¬ 
bate-duty grant, are now placed to the credit of 
the (lolicc nccomit of the county fund in comities, 
and by the county councils disbiivsed to county 
police. In boroughs having a aeparato police force 
tho omoimta are paiil to and c.vponiJed by the 
local couneffs. 

The chief executive olhcois of county and borough 
police forces, who aro appointed by local aiilhor- 
Itles, aro styled chief conxtnbles; snpei'inteDdents 
or hcad-constftbles; and for inspocbion purposes, 
connected with the grant of a corlillcate of eih- 
ciciicy, two oJliccra for tho whole of England and 
"WaleK, ami one for Scotland, are aniiointcd by the 
Secretary of State. Tlie system or adininUtratlon 
in citicH and large towns is based, ns far as circum* 
etnncca admit, on that which prevails in tho Kalro. 
politim Police: iiicuimricB where concentration of 
police is not required the duties are arranged to 
suit the I'Cquirenients of each locality. Some of 
the more importaub milway companies employ a 
special etafi’ of railway police. 

Police in Irclmd.—'yheie are only tiro police 
forces in Ireland: the Dublin Metropolitan Police, 
which has jurisdiction within the limiUi of the 
capitalj and the Royal Irish Constabulary, which, 
as an imperial force, jierformB jiolice duty for the 
whole of tho rest of Ireland. 

The Metropolitan Rollve in Dublin numbers 1214 
men, under tlic cnnminml of a eoinnrissioncr, and 
it-s ndminintration is on tlie lines of the Metro- 
pnlilan Volice. 

The Royal Iri.sli CoiiBtabulnry is the only force 
in the kingdom which is iiracticalJy on a luilitni-y 
footing, and the members of ^vliicb are aiined, 
di'llled, ««d diaciplinofl w soJdioia OnVmavy civil 
uoHco duties, both in towns and counties, aro per. 
form^ by this force, hut it is uiifortuimtely too 
often that they aro called upon to aeb as soldici's 
in vepressins organised disturbance. The foroe ia 
directly under tlie Irisli govomment. It consists 
of 12,703 nicaibei's, oiricera and men, and ia com- 
iiiandcd by an inspectiir-geiieral. Under this officer 
ig a deputy jnspector-geiieml, who again ia aided 
by three assistant inspectors-geiioml at head- 
quartora. Eiicli county is supervised bj' a snjierior 
ollicer called county inspector, and counties again 
are aubdividod into districts, over each of which a 
district insjjcctor ia placed, IJeloiv these offleoi's 
come iiead-constablea, sorgeanls, and constables, 
all trained to tlie nee of arms, and disciplined os 
soldiers. 

Poficc-coitrfs.—Tliese inav bo tenned coiivbs of 
iiist instanco for hearing criminal cases. In coun¬ 
ties snch courts are hold by justices of the peace, 
sitting at either petty or apecial sessions; in 
boroughs by stipendiary magistrates, or by nieui- 
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Iters rtf tlie local councils in their iiiagistcrial 
caiiacicy. For the city there is one 

police-court liohl at tlio Jlaiisimi H«U'<c, ami pro- 
.«irk‘<l over hy tlie Loul Mavor or one of the aUer- 
ineii. In the ^letroimlitan I'oKce District tlieie 
are fourteen poliec-courts, the chief of which id 
lieltl at How Htreut hj* the clhef-msigistrate, 
as,'isteil hy two niagislrntes. To each of the otlier 
Metropolitan iiolico-coiirta two eti)te)jcliary niaj'is- 
tmtes are attaclied. In Scotlnntl slierilf-conits, 
Itotli in towns niul countic?, dispose of a laree 
niiiiiher of uiiininal enaes leniitterf to them. The 
niiiMliCT of persons proceeded a^inst sniiiinarily, 
accovdiii;.' to the stalLfic-s for the year 
was: Eri^liind and Wales, 6S0,15S; .Stotliiinl, 
U2,M3; Irelaiii!,2;-i3,0G0, 

Ffdure .— III France the itolice ai'e dividctl into 
two »Toab Immclien—(1) Tlio Police Judicudre, 
who-ve Imsino.H-! i.s to tliscovor oHeuders, gather 
evidence against tliein, and liand them over to 
tlie proper triluiiial (see I’ll-tN’t'E, Vol. IV. p. 776); 
(2) the Police AibuiuUh'fdivc^ wliosc functions 
cori'osjiond iiioio olosety to tiiose of tlio English 
police forces in niaiutainiug onler. Tlicy have, 
tuiwever (a.« ^ioliec gCnCnda and fttAicf 
M’idcr powers and more varied duties, Imving to 
siipeniiteiul public nieetingSi in.spect public footl- 
supplies, administer the ]aw.s us to the pnlilicatioii 
of printed matter, the watching of hirei^ners. the 
examiiiatiiiii of pos.spuvts, luul regulate the sale of 
fircnriiu*. There is a special department «f polk6 
jmUtigne. The arnicd poHce, witli military organi¬ 
sation, on loot or mouiitod, known as gendanatrk 
(21,000 moil), together witli gardes forestiers (8000) 
uml gnnks chmip^tfcs (31,WO), tn© comuussedics 
dc police (1100), and tlio agcnls de police (14,000), 
beloiiy to the judicial police- The nearest equiva¬ 
lents to English constables aro the gardiens de la 
owirf, formerly calla<.l sergeitls de vilic, of whom 
Paris litis sonic 6000. The Hcreicc de Hurcti is the 
detective (IcpAi tincnt. 

United atides. —In the United States, where 
each state and each city has its own separato 
adiniiiLstiatioii, the ijolieu system closely resembloa 
that ot England, Tno urgaiiisnUon of a umformeA 
municipal police is comparatively recent, even in 
the largo cities i in New York it was not substi¬ 
tuted lor the incMlcienC night-watch until 1840. 
The present police orgimlsalion of that city may 
be taken as representative of the A.mcrican system 
centnally. The dopartiiieiit of polico of tlio city of 
New York consists of a ‘ board of jmlicc,' coinpiis- 
ing four commissioner's upjiointed by the mayor, 
and tlie police force’ ami oHicers appointed by tlic 
bonnl. The city, with an m-ea of 414 «1- •»- ami 
a population of 1,515,000, « divided into four in¬ 
spection districts, which are subdivided into thirty- 
five iirecinots. At the head of the force is n su]iev- 
iiitundent, under whom there are four iimpccfors, a 
captnin over each precinct, sergeants, ronndsmeu 
{risitiug otiicei's), patroliuen (tire boilv of tho 
force), ami itoorincn at the stations. There aro 
also about a score of police surgeons. The general 
adiiiiiiLstratiou of the force is vested in the boaril 
of police, who make aitpointments, transfers, A-c., 
hear cli.iiges against lucinher.s of the force, and 
make rrrles aiul regulations for the discipline of the 
department. The orders, liowercr, mii.st nob con- 
llict with tlie constitution of the Union or of the 
state. Tlic supeiintendciit is the chief oxeentivo 
ofllcer, ami is apjiointod liy tho Ward, to whom he 
makes wiitten q'lnrterly reports; ami he receives 
similar quarterly I'cpoi ts in writing from each of 
the inspector-.^. The captains report every inoming 
to tho central office. The rouTulsmen must see 
that the patrolmen are properly perioTming kbeir 
duty, and the sergeants ngaui are responsible for 
hotlr roundsmen and pntr-olinen. .uasides the 
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general force, there arc several ‘squad.'s’ organised 
for special diitic.-<. The.se include the ‘saiiitniy 
police companj','whoso members inspect bnilding.s 
prcmiiH^a, cnipioyinents, ventilation, sewerage, &c, 
wliich are supposed to be dangerous to life or detri¬ 
mental to lienlth, report nuisances, and seize food 
imlib for coiisnmptitin ; officers of fcliis company 
al-io act n.s fcchool-hoEinl officei'S, and others, quali- 
li«l ns eiigincoi'M, insiiect steam bouts nnd stationary 
stcaiii-boileis used for motive power in tho city. 
Tlie detective force is also a separate ‘ squad j ’ ami 
uthci-s are the mounted squad mv duty near Central 
Park, the mounted piatiol for rural pveciiict.s, the 
ViarliooT pollcf*, the * DTilinance srinatV (ior unimtiTig 
city oi'diiinnccs), tlm Ihoadway squad (for aiding 
pedc-striaiis in crossing dining the day), special 
service squoxls, and others. On the board of polico 
falls the duty of seeing that the streets are kept 
clean, and a Imvcau of street cleaning is aiipointed 
hy the board to supervise this dejiartment. Another 
duty imposed upon the New York police relates to 
elections: all elections within the city are held 
under tlicir direction; election olllceis are appointed 
by the bonnl, to whom the veturns are transmitteil, 
In I860 tlio i»oHco force of Now York miinbored 
.1421 men, of whom 2022 were patrolmen ; this is 
one man to every 414 of the population, ami allows 
live patrolmen to every mile of street; the average 
annual cost of the force is §4,301,766. The police 
force of Chicago in the same year mnnhered J624 
(inclnding a general ©npej intcmlent, one inspector, 
a chief of detectives, and ten captaiirs), and cost 
^79,804 5 of Pliiladelphia 1717, cost 81,000,000; of 
Brooklyn 1157, cost $850,184; of St Louis 013, 
cost §475,408; of Boston 016, co.st $003,355; of 
Baltiiiioro 78*2, cost $677,014; of Sai» Francisco 
406, cost $545,500 a year. 

Pollgimc, an ancient French faniilj', which 
claims to dciirc its nrimc from n castle—tho aneiont 
Apollifiiactoit—Ui the department of Uaiite-Loire, 
and which since (lie 0th century possessed lire dis¬ 
trict of Velay. Among its most famous inotnbers 
was Cnvdtna! Mclclrior do I’ullgnac (1C61-1742), 
who was eiiiployed in ilrploinatio missions in 
Vuland and at llonie, and received a cauVinaTB 
hat after acting a.s plcnipotuntiary of Louis XIV. 
ut the peace of Utreclit (1712). From 1725 till 
1732 he was Froncli minister at tho court of 
Home, and he was appointed Archbishop of 
Audi. I’uUgiiac succeeded llu,sKnet at the French 
Acudciny in 1704, and left unfinished the Anti- 
X«c/W/kj'( 1745), a poem intoridecl for a refutation 
of Lucrctuis. 

Some other members of tho Foligiiac family aro 
more notorious than noteworthy.—In the reign of 
Louie XVI. lolaritlie-MartinQ {.'abriulle de Polaa- 
trun, Dudie-sse do i^oligiiac (horn 1749; died at 
Vicuna, 9tli December 1793), arul her Imsbaiid, 
Jules, Due de I'oligiuic (died at 8b Peters- 
hvwg, 1817), ii,v«.ivl, uep\v<ivf of tUe eftYdiucd, v,'e.v^ 
among the wou^t, but unhappily most favoured, 
advisers of Marie Antoinette. Tlioy obtained 
va.sfc siim.s of the public money from their royal 
muster and iiiistres-s, and were largely responsiblo 
for the shameful extravagance of tlic comb. The 
Poligiiaxa knew how they wore hated, and were 
tlie first of the noblesse to emigrate. Fi-oin the 
Empress Catharine of liussia tlie duke received nn 
estate in tlie Ukraine, and did nob return to France 
at til© Itestoration.—His son, AuGUSTii JuLics 
An.MAiJD Mahie, Puincb be PolkinaC, was horn 
at Versailles, 14th May 1780. On the Ilcsfcoration 
lie returned to France; became intimate with tlie 
Comto d’Artois, afterwards Charles X.; from liis 
devotion to the policy of Rome received from the 
pope ui 1S20 the title of Prince; was appointed 
ambassador at tlic English court in 182.3; and 
finally, in 1829, became head of tlie lost Bourbon- 
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niiniutvy, in wliich capacity lie promulgated tlie 
fatal oi’cloniianctis tlint co^t Cliavlca X. ins throne. 
He then nttcinpteil to ilec, hnt ^van caiitured at 
Granville on the 16tli uf August, was tried, and 
condeinned to iniprisonnicnb foi' life in tlic castle of 
Ilam, but ivaa sot at liberty l»y tho nmnosty of 
1836, He touk np liis residence in England, but 
died at St Germain, 2d March 1847. He was a 
niz-zlo-lieaded man; 'a mere idiot’ Gnizot called 
iim to Bishop IVilberforco. — Hia soa, Prince 
Armand (1817-00), was a leading monnrcliist. 

Polisliliigt See Fiik.n’cii Polisiiixo; also 
Diamond, Glas.s, Granite, iS:c. 

Pollsliijig' SIntO, a minei-Al contpased chiefly 
of silica, with a little aliiiniiia, Utne, oxide nf iron, 
and water ; white, yellowish whitA, or yeJIovv ; and 
of specilic "vavity about lialf that of water. It is 
used for polihliiiig glass, niarhle, and metals. 

Politinii. Ancelo Poliziano (Latinised 
JWiiiiiniis) was horn at Moutejmleianu in Tus¬ 
cany, on the 14th July 1434. Hjs real name was 
Ainlirogini, but, in accordance with a coiiiinon 

I jiactice at the Itenaissance, he early called Jumsclf 
ly the Latinised form of Ids native town, which 
Italianised into Poli/iano is tlie name by wJiicIi he 
is known in his own country, His father, Ueiie- 
dotto Ambrogini, a jurist of some distiorrlon, was 
assassinated by certain of hia fcHow-citizens, and 
left his widow and Avo children so acaiilily pro¬ 
vided for that, even after jVngehi the eldeat liad 
given tlie moat signal proofs oi liis genhis, he was 
on tlie point of being taken from hia atudiea nnd 
pub to a trade. At the ago of ten he was sent 
to Florence, then under Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
the brilliant centre of the Italian Renaissance. 
Hei-o lio bad as lies tcachois (ho most fanioiia 
Bcholara of liis time, the Greeka Argyro(Hm)os and 
ICalliebos, and the Italians Laiidino and Ficiiio. 
His progress in the ancient languages, the Kpecinl 
stiuUeB of tho period, was e.xtraorainory even iu 
that ago of precocious talents. By his sixteenth 
year lie wrote enigmins in Latlu and Gi-ceic that 
excited the woncler of Ids teachers. At seventeen 
he began tlie tran.slaclon of the Iluui into Latin 
licxATuetei's, u work wliicli it Iiad been the ombftion 
of all tho Italian Immanista to achieve. The first 
book had already boon translated by another 
sclioMr, and PoHtian at (HfJcrcnt periods carried 
on the ivork to the end of fclm Afth. By bis succca* 
with the second bonk he became known an the 
‘Homeric youth,’ and attracted tlie attention of 
the great Lorenzo himself, who now stood his firm 
friend and patron. Tims secure of a settled position 
his life was tlienceforward dovotcil to incessant 
stuily, and lie M'a.s soon recognised ns tho prince of 
Italian scholai-s, and tiie most remarkable literary 
genius of his time. At the age of thirty ho became 
profo.s.sor of Greek and Latin in the univoi-sity of 
Florence, and the fame of his prelections drew 
students from every part of Europe, among whom, 
by reason of tiieir own services to learning, Ueuch- 
]in,_Giocyn, nml Linaciemny be specially mentioned. 
Politian M'as also en trusted witli tho education of 
Lorenzo’s sons, Piero and Giovanni (afterwards 
Loo X.}; bub their motlier Clarice, who Iwl ex¬ 
cellent reasons for doubting the great scliolar’e 
fitness to bo tlic director of lier boys, insisted on 
his being reiiioved from their immediate superin¬ 
tendence. In such occupation, vnricil by occa¬ 
sional visits to otlier towns of Italy, Poliimn lived 
at Fiesole in a villa assigned to him by Iiorenzo, 
whose familiar intercoui-se he daily enjoyed. The 
clGath of that pvinco in 1402 waa the roost scrioas 
trial of his life, and lie mourned his death in a 
Latin oleg.v, wliich has been described os uniqne 
alike in form and feeling in modern Latin poetry. 
Two years later Jic himself died during tlio teni- 


poraiy au}>roinacy of Savonarola, whose religious 
zeal waa (fircctcd ngninst every principle of tliat 
pagan revival which it lind been the Ufe'.s Avork of 
Lorenzo and Politian to forwartl. Polilian's epi¬ 
taph on Ilia tomb in .Sau Maico, nb Florence, is so 
entirely in (he ironical and see[itieftl spirit of that 
nioveiiicnt of w’hicli he was .so brilliant a repre¬ 
sentative that it fitly clnsos any account of him¬ 
self- It ifi on follows ; ‘ Politian li&s iu tliis grave, 
the angel who Jmd one head and, u'hat is iieiv, 
three tongues.’ 

PoUfcian has the double distinction of being both 
a scholar of the iii'st rank and a poet of high merit 
alike in Latin and in hie mother tongue. Of liis 
industry os a scholar his tianshitinns of classical 
authors (Epictetus, Ilcrodian, IlippocrateB, Gnlon, 
Plato’s Ckannides, to mention a fcAv of tlie long 
series) are ample evidence, while liU edition of tho 
Pandects of Justinian is regarded Isy inodurn 
scholars as excellent even wlmn tried by the latest 
teats. His original works in Latin All a tliick and 
closely-printed qinatto, half of which ia made up 
of twelve books of letters, and tlic rest with inis- 
cellanic-s In prose and verae. Among Neo-Latin 
poets Politian liokis perlmps the Arab place, liia 
peculiar distinction being that, while he is not 
careful of classical pnrity> he has clinrged his vorKC 
with hiH own hidividnol thortglifc and feeling. In 
Italian lUcvatUTe algo he takes a high rank, both 
in virtue of his own poetic producllon and os 
having at a critical period given an iiiipnise to the 
cultivation of the Italian language. Before him 
tho Italian humanists vegaided their native tongue 
Minplyas a bastani Latin, which iiiiglit serve tlie 
needs of the people, but was Lcncalh tlio attention 
of scholars. The weight of Pulitian's name^and 
example moved them to think dilfGi'cnt]}'','and 
thciicefonvard Italian was secure nf ajdaceamnng 
the other modern iitevaturcs. Of his prociuotions 
in Italian Ills Or/eo deserves special mention ne 
JiavJug iicon tJieilrstsccnlar dramnin tJ>eJnnguimo. 
As to Ilia personal clinracier, Politian Itad m ntil 
measure (lie two great blomishcs of the scholar of 
the llevivfti of Letters, and notably thoae of Italy. 
Ho was otldicted to tho lowest icivms of vice, and 
he knew no bounds to his abiiso uf those who had 
the ill-fortune to oA'end him. 

See Opera Amj. Pohtiaui (Florence,1499) | LeStame, 
I'Orfio c tc Sim lU Mmev Ann. Auitroi/Cm, itluslratc 
da Oimd Cardiicei (Florence, 1803). For accounts of 
PolitiMi, see lloscoe, Li^e of /.orenso tfe* Mcdicl ; J, A, 
Syinonda, ilenaistaiicc in Italy, vol. ii. i Von liouniDiit, 
Lorenzo dd Medici {vol. ii. Kng. trims. 1870). 

Politicnl Economy is variously dcAnod. 
According to tho definition most geiievally accepted 
in England, it is tlio scionce wliich is concerned 
with tlio pi-oductiou, distribution, and e.xcliange 
of wealth. In Piufcssov Mar.shnll’s Protciples of 
Hconomtcs it is defined as ‘a study of man's 
actions in the oixiinavy buBincss uf life; it innuiveM 
how he gets his income, and how ho spencTs it.’ 
The name 'Political Economy’ dates only from 
10J6, having been Amt iibcc] (i/i thissi^ecinl sense, 
os dislinguiabed from dOniestio economy and moral 
economy and from political theory) by Montchve- 
tien de Vattoville in his Tmiti do f'i?cononi«e 
Politique, 

The sctonce of political economy i-B a branch of 
the study of man.. Man is a creatine with many 
needs, which lie seeks to satisfy by applying liia 
labour to the natui'C by which he is surroiiinlcd. 
These need.s are not a fixed quantity, but giuw 
nnd change with the development of society; and 
man’s devices for their eatisfa^tion receive a corre¬ 
sponding development. In the growth of these 
needs and o! tiie devices to satisfy tliein ^ve can 
trace tins economic development of the hiuiinn 
race. Political economy may be regarded as the 
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fty.steuiatio nml cniiiiirehoii.sive F>tutly of tlit-* pfieiio- 
rticiia eimnectcil tlierewitli. There ltave_ J»een 
economic fiicts tlipiofovo ever Hiitce the orifnii of 
ijiaii; hut tliL've M'an no real science of iioliticjil 
ec(3noiiiy till it ^vtus cojiatiiicted hy Aclniu SiiiitJi 
arid liiH fnieiuiinem in I'nince in tlio JSth century. 
Science j^enorally is tlie systematic ahuly of facts 
which existed hefnic tlie study be^'an. Vet, while 
liolitieal economy did not Q-xi-sl as an iinlependent 
and coiiipreheiisive lirancli of hnniaii knowledge 
before the iSfch century, much attention had been 
given to navticiilar ceonoinic facts. Varion.s ecoiio- 
ijiic prohleiiis had received great and serious atten¬ 
tion. 

The liistory of political economy naturally falls 
into throe divisions, Me itttcicnt, the mcdiiemi, and 
the iiiodei'H. AVe shall treat them lirielly in their 
order. 

(1) 7'hc Ancient Period. —As in otlicr sciences, 
the lirat notable elforts in economic rellection were 
iimdu by the ancient fiieoks. The leading CSreek 
thinkci'a who hundleil economic questions were 
Plato, wlio in tlie oconoiiiie as in other spheres 
re]iresGiited the idealism of the ancient world; 
Aristotle, the e.xpnaciit of scientilic i-ealism ; and 
Xeiiophon, who eximuiided the plain common sense 
of Ills time and country. Of the mobleiiw which they 
treated with the insight ijecuHar to their mce wo 
may inentlon tlie following ; tiic economic aspects 
of the origin of society) the division of labour; 
the function of money; economics of slavery, which 
they considered a natural thing j property and the 
1 elated question of ooniniiinism; the dependence 
oi political change and of vevolwtion on economic 
causes; tlie population question. On these and 
other subjects the teacliiiig of the great Greek 
writers is most valuable: nor is its vadiic lessened 
by tlio fact that tiioir discu.'-siori of ccoiioiiiic facts 
forms only a part of ttie acioiicoof politics. And, 
while the conditions of the modern world dill'or so 
vastly from the Greek world, the economic views 
of thiiikew like Plato and Aristotle will alwny.s 
liavc an interest fur us, iunsiinicli as tlio solid 
groiuidwork of luiinnn iiatuic conlimics substan¬ 
tially tho saiiio tliruugli the changing conditions of 
history. 

Homan economics had no snccial interest or 
originality, Tlio nmiii coiitrilmtlon of the Itomans 
in connection witli political economy was to give 
legal form to the prevalent ideas of property. 

(2) The MeiUccml Period. —Dining this period 
tlicro was little discussinii on economic priHilcniH 
that could now be called Hcientllic. 'flic most 
interesting feature of the economic views that then 
existed was the inlliieiice oxerfced on them by 
Cliristiau teaching. TIiLh inihience rva.‘:i most pro¬ 
found and gi'catly alTccted also the ccuuuinic think¬ 
ing of subsequent times. Tlic iiilliience of Oliris- 
tiniiity was cnjiechilly manifest in relation to the 
weak and oiipvcsscd classes. It tended to soften 
and then to abolish slar'erv and .serfdom ; it raiseil 
the position of winiieii and gave a new icfincincnt 
to family life ; tlie care of the poor bccaiiic a first 
duty uf men and of liuinan insCibiitions. The ideas 
and institutions of pi ojievtv prevalent in the Homan 
world, wliich were often liarsli, severe, anil cruel, 
u'cre corrected by the spiritual ethics of Cliristi- 
anity. To the struggling and half barb.ii-oiis fendal 
world it taught a nohier life and a higher con¬ 
ception of duty ill tlie economic as in other sjdiores. 
It inculcated i igliteousness and charity, lorbnde 
usury and luxury, exalted jioverty and resignation. 
In their opiinsition to the rigorous ideas of pro¬ 
perty j^oiue of tl\e Tathevs even advocated eoin- 
nmnisin. The inediicval period was a time of 
confused struggle, in which Chnstian ethics were 
often opposed nob only to the rough and warlike 
egoism of the feudal rnce.s, bnt to the harsh 


economic ideas that were incorporated in the 
Koinaii law. 

(.3) The Modern Period. —Tiie feudal coiumuni- 
tie.s were superseded by centraliHcd nionarcliies; 
and this great political cliaiige was an organic 
one, being attcnilcd by important ebunges in other 
spheres. The church h).sb much of its power. The 
feudal nobles were tninsformed into coiirtiei’S. _ The 
feudal militia gave place to professional armies in 
the pay ami in the immediate service of the monarch, 
l^or tlie iiiaiutenance of the army and of the court 
and otherdependents of the centinlisiiig ruler it rvas 
necessary lii-sfc of all to have a sudicieiit revenue. 
And, aa the old revenue in kind was ueitliev con- 
veiucnt nor effective, it was found particularly 
desirable to have a revenue in money. Accord¬ 
ingly it WHS one of the greatest and most pressing 
functions of the statesmanship of that time to foster 
and to secure an ample revenue in money. The 
rise of tho Colonial System (q.v.) consequent on tlie 
(Uacoveiy of Aiiiciica and of the sea-route to India, 
the great expansion of commerce thcncc resulting, 
the growth of manufactures, the development of 
the banking system, all these were regarded os 
elements in the stvuiigth of the centralised slate, 
and were made subservient to its policy. Under 
these circnnistanccf* it was natural tliat special 
attention should be paid to the halance of trade ; 
that trade should be so regulated by statesmen as 
to secure for their own coimtiy a good balance of 
the precious motalei. Thus it became a special 
note of economic theory to place an exaggerated 
value on the precious mclals. The Mercantile 
System (q. v.) was an expression of this exaggeration 
in the siiliore of political economy. ISconomintsdifl'cr 
an to the precise meaning and application of the 
phrase, am! indeed it had no very precise meaning 
or apidication. The moaning of the nhvaso will 
naturally vary according aa we confine the ftpiilica- 
tion of it to the exaggeration to whlcli it specifi¬ 
cally rclale-s or extend it to the whole system of 
wliich tho exaggeration was a consnlcnens featni'e. 
Bnt there can be no donht that the system grew 
out of the needs and circunistancea of the time. 
Its chief cxpoumlers were Bodin and Montchvfition 
de Vtittcville in Fmnee, Antonio Serra in Italy, 
and Thomoa Man in England. In pmctical states- 
iiinnsliip it is associated cliiefly with the great 
names of Cromwell and (.'olhort. 

Even during the nrovaleiice of the niorcantile 
systeii) a now wav or thinking on economies Imcl 
arisen in England and Prance. Il.s keynote was 
freedom, and it too was an organic part of tlie 
social and political evolution of tlic time. Tho 
expounder uf tiic new system was Adam Sinilh, 
hut lio was only tlio ciiief reprosentabive and cul- 
iiiiiiatiiig point of a movement wliich had liccii 
growing for more than a century. In England 
men like Locke, Jo.slina Cliild, AA'illiam Petty, and 
Dudley North had hccii struggling more or less 
succes-sfully towaixls a similar point of view. In 
Fiance the .school of Physiocrats, headed by Ques- 
nay, had tnughl many of the new ideas; in par- 
ticiilur they had been set forth with perfect Incidity 
and conoisQnes.s by Turgot in his Ji'drtc^sions s^iir la 
Formation et la vistribiUion des R^hosscs (VJQQ). 
In fact, Turgot's little hook iniglit he vegiivded as 
the Inst .scientific exposition of political economy. 
Adam Smith’s achicvcinciit n'lis to give the fittest 
form to ideas which were becoming cnrieiit among 
the most progressive minds of his time. If Turgot’s 
work may be regarded as the first brief statomont 
of political economy. Sinitli’.s Weedih of Nedions 
was the first thorough and comprehensive exposi¬ 
tion of tlie subject by a man who had anijilo leisure 
and capacity, a remarkable knowledge of history, 
and ail adequate nhilo.sopliic training. 

The tcacliiug or Adam Siuitli svas by liimself well 
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clefiiiiid aa a system of imtiival liberty. In view 
of the ill-judged or aiitifiuated vegnlutiona of tlio 
]iast lie advuuiibed liberty i ami tu all that was aitb 
licial ill such legiilatiuii lie omiosed a natural order, 
thus following tlie school of liousseau iu tho Tetiirn 
to nature hvm a pcrveited civilisation. Indee*!, 
both iu his assertion of frecduin and in the a^i)iuni 
to nfitme, Smith was only amdying to politicnl 
economy nrinci]iles that were doiitinant in other 
spheres of tlioiiglib. Smith also followed the 
example of his preileccsHors, uiul showed Inmself in 
liavniony with Die new era, in regarding labour os 
the aoiu'cc of wealth. With legara to otlior 
economic questionH relating to capital, I'eut, in- 
tero.sfc, t&c. Sniitli has hruI niiieh wbieli, though 
it has nut alway.s gained tlie ossont of subsequent 
economists, has at least had the merit of starting 
important dl-^cuasioii. Smith's prc-Qinincnce a.s an 
ccuiiuinisb lies in the fact that he summed up and 
preaented in lucid perspective the best economic 
thought of tlie times preceding, while bis writings 
wove the stavting-point of all further dm elopment. 

The gvcatnc.ss of Smith becomes nil llie more 
apparent when wo controiib him with bis suc¬ 
cessors, for in iioiiti of them do we see the same 
coiiibiimtion of huinanily, moderation, and open- 
miiuledness, fullness of knowledge, wwltb of view, 
and philosophic culture. Malthas had many of 
tho samo qualities, but he fully applied them only 
to the eluoidation of a single asnect of the subject, 
the pupulatioa qacHtiuii. In lucardo the Iiistorle 
factor almost disappeais lu the abstract; bis tlieoiy 
of rout, for which he has liueij most celebrated, is 
particularly abfjtiact and artificial, and has lieen 
much overrated, TIio main body of J. S. Mill's 
economic work was simply a re-statemont of the 
tmditioanry doctrine, and as an Achievement for 
liis tlino OAiinot be eotupaicd with what fimith did 
for the 18Ui contuiy. His later writings os well os 
tlio later editions of his Political Economy a 
perception of the fresh problems which are opening 
up to tlie economist, but he never brought liis 
econoinie system as a wliolo into hartnony with Iiis 
new views. His economic writings ronroseut a 
process of transition, iu which tho oht was not 
fused or transformed by Clio now. 

The political economy of Adam Smith had great 
inllneiice on tho continent of Euro)»e. J. II. Say 
In France, and Hau and Hermann in (.lunnany, 
followed Smith more or le-'^a faithfully. liut 
Smitli’s teacliiiig, or what is alleged tu Iiave been 
his toaching, lin.s also met with strong opposition. 
His doctrines have been varionslv criticised as 
being too abstract and indivitluafistic, as incnl. 
eating scllislmess, as based on doubtful theological 
assnuiptions. It is a special objection that his 
tendency to individualism and cusmojiuUtaiiibm 
prevents him from seeing the importance of tho 
nation as an element in ecununuo development. 
Here we find tho most fundamental point of dilfer- 
enco betwoeii tlie economics of Geniiaiiy and of 
England, plainly arising out of the diil'eront cir- 
cuiuHtaiices of the two countries, TJic national 
elcmeub found conspicuous expression in the aye- 
tem of List, who has been followed by'the Ameri¬ 
can economist Caroy, the gist of this doclriuo 
being linvt tlie |)oIiticul economy of each country 
is a7i(! must be ndapte<l to tlie particnJarcoiwlitious 
of its national development; in other word.s, that 
circiiinstances ronilcr protection necessary' to the 
national life and giowtli of Germany and the 
United States. 

The school of political economy which has long 
been most prevideiit on the coutiiicnt of Europe 
is usually (lescnbcd as historical. It holds that 
economic factors must be studied in. tiie light of the 
historic conditions of each time and country’—con¬ 
ditions legal, political, social, and ethical. The 
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hiatorical school is a protest against ab.stiaeliie.~s 
and alHoIuteness iu economic science. No leasuii- 
ftble adhcicut of the school would deny that there 
are itcrmanent factors iu ccunoniics, but all would 
assert that even the most stable elements arc 
subject to continual variaffoii. That being so, 
much will depend on whether the econunifst is 
disposed to dwell on tlie stable or the vaiiable 
clement>, in ecmioniiu development. Kosclicr 
wo-s the founder of the school. He and Adolf 
AVa^ncr are its gi-eate.st recent repioscntntives. 
Their works arc true to the leading prhicii>le of 
the sciiool; they' avc studies of economic principles 
conducted with all tlie lights wliicli a vast liLstori- 
cal leariiiiig can supply. Schiitllc is more than 
historical, as he has given ample recognition to 
the evolution principle in ids Ban lutd Lcbeii des 
SozUden Km'iKrs. 

At present it will he generally admitted by 
students of [loiitical economy that the siihicct is 
in an unsettled and uii.sntisfactory condition. 
Various cxplunations of lliis may bn given, but 
the real and substantial groiinds n'liist be found in 
the following great /acts which have emerged since 
the time of Adam i^mitli, and which seem to 
ncccs-sitale a rcconelructiou, or at least a large 
mudincation, of tlio science. 

(!) Tho greatly improved study of history, and 
the application of tlie historical method to all 
dei>artnients of inquiry. The charge of neglect¬ 
ing tho teachings of histoiy can be urged fiistiy 
enough against many of Sniitlis school; against 
Sinitli liiinsolf it is most unfair. It would be 
absurd to say that an ago which produced Smith 
anti Gibl>on was entirely lacking in the lilstoiical 
e)drit; both men are amongst the iiiiest examples 
of it that have appeared. Yet they wcie only' 
iaolatoil instances of a meiliod wliioh has iiom* 
become universal among competent inqnii'ei's. The 
comparative study of history, and OKpecially of 
liietorical instilutions; lias practically come into 
existence since tlioiv lime, and has thrown entii'eJy 
new light on the growth and working uf economic 
forces. 

(2) The general acceptnneo of the theory of 
evolution, esiKicinlly as taiighc by Darwin. V'e 
can now see tiiatSmith':^ theoiY of natural liberty' 
really meant that individual strugglo for existence 
carrierl on within the limits iiresenucid by law which 
wccall the competitive systom; and that the pro¬ 
tective system favoured on the European continent 
is only a momont in the struggle for existence 
carried on between vast organised coiinminities 
like France, Germany, and IvursIq. In llio United 
States it may bo considered na a moment in tlie 
btrugglc fur a bettor national existence against tlie 
industrial power uf England. 

(3) The iiuhiRtvial revolution, whereby liand 
labour has been aupersedeil by inaeJiinery', and 
individual cnbil; has given place to labour organiacd 
in vast industrial amt cuiiimcroial undertakings, 
such os factories, luilu'uy and sliijijdiig companies. 
This rovoliition was jnst beginning wlien Adam 
Smith wroto his Wealth of Kidions, which was 
mbiislied in the very year when Watt produced the 
irstollectiveatcam-cngiuo (1776). The change in 
industrial teciimq^ue ami organisation Jiave been 
vastly gi^ater since Adam Smitli’s time tJmn they 
wei-o in tlie whole period boUveen Aristotle and 
Smith. 

(4) The growth of democracy, which took a 
fi'esh Btart with the Ainoricaii vovolutiun also iu 
the same year that saw the publication of the 
Wealth of Nations, in 1770, to be followed thir¬ 
teen years later by the great Fvoiicli Ror’olution of 
1789. 

(6) The increasing promiiieticc of the social ques¬ 
tion, of which we need not furtlier spoak liorc. 
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It cannot l>e sail! tlmt tlic current English 
ecijiioiiiics liave given due icoogiiitioii to any of 
tlie aliove facts, l’lofe^^o^• .Mavslmirs imiJOi-taut 
Pnucipks vvliila it fs leained, 

tlioroiiyli, luul jiiiigi'e-isivo in tone, and docs coii- 
sitleiaidy show the iullaonce of new i«oveiiient.<j, 
is ill tlie iniiiu merely a lepioduction of the tKidi- 
tionai'v docti'ino. The only prominent thinkers who 
give Une iccngiiition to tiie evolution piinciple in 
econmiucs me Ifcrhei t Spencer and Schhlllc. 

Jt u-i)J ho clear tlirtt tlio oJrl ahstraet economic!', 
of wliicli Uicfntli) was tlio signal exaiiiple, is now 
heirig ahantloned liy all competent oconomists. 
Mu-'t students of the buhjccfc will admit tliat we 
can IjDst cuniprelicml the present if we consider it 
as having grown out of tlio past; and if we can throw 
any light on tlie future, wo can do So only hy 
studying both the past and the prc-sent. Iti other 
sveixls, the yi-'cnt functiun of the econmniat is to 
collect and analyse facts and to intjiiii'e into the 
action of the forces, wliatcvev they may l»e, that 
deterniine the ccounjiiic wcll-heing of inaiikiinl. 
His aim must lie on the one hand to avoid n servile 
adluncncc to the liistoncal method, through which 
the discussion of econouiie theories is ovorniirdencd 
ly a too elaborate apparatus of historical learning, 
and on tlie otiicr hand to avoid the ussmnption 
tliat the economic conditiona of our own time and 
coiuitvy are and must bo iiortiial for all other times 
and countries- White the iiiaiu body of cconomlo 
InrinUy nuiat bo the collection and analysis of facts, 
the best and moat fraUtiilachicvomenU in political 
economy nccompliHlied by men like Qnewnay, 
Turgot, Adam Smith, and J. S. Mill have been in 
forwnnliiig Iminaii progress. Tims the ethical or 
ideal elemoiit luus uot> been excluded from political 
economy at its best. On the coiiti-ary, it has 
informed and iubpired the sciciico in its noblest 
eirurts, While jjolitlcul economy must start from 
an ader^nnte basis of facts supplied by the cogimto 
or snb-jiiliary sfience.s, geology, geogranhy, stiitj-s* 
tics, lilstury, it iiinstuwii allegiance to tite supremo 
science of ethics. Progress in economic science 
will move in harmony with uml pvomoto tlic social 
ami mural progress uf the hninau race. 

Political economy may be regavdcil ns concerned 
with avast process which is inccs.santly going on. 
Tins pi'occns begins and ends with human liciti^'s. 
The starting-point i» finiiul in tho needs whicli 
stimulate iiieii to tho^e ellbrt.s for their satisfaction 
which are termed hiboiir. But labour can croiile 
nothing; it operates by iitilhing imtiirnl ubjectn, 
or ns) ccoiiuiiiiets bviolly uxpress it, tho land, which 
iueliules inineH and the sea asM'cli its agricultural 
laud. In the history of uivilisatlon a vast Hy'stein 
of appliances liavc, under the name of capital, been 
developed and acciiiniilated by the labour, iiigcn- 
mty, anil foresight of men for more cftVMitivc opera¬ 
tion un nature I thus we have tho three factors of 
production, land, labour, aiul capital. 

Ill tho system of eunnoiiiics that prevails in tho 
moHt mlvaiiced comifiius thejw three factois of 
pvoductioii are supplied hy as iiiaiiy difleix'iit 
classes of individuals, wliuse relations to each otliur 
arc determined by free coiiipctibion. Henco it is 
tliat_ tlie jiroblums coiiiicclcd witli distrilmtion 
attain to pi'immy iuipm tiince in political economy. 
Tim sliare of the results of jnoduction olitaiiicd hy 
the owner of land is rent ; the share nf the capi¬ 
talist is called profits, cmisisting nf iiitoicst, wages 
of management, ; the sliavo of the lalHnircr is 
simply termed wages. 

One of the most luarhcil features in tlio recent 
eeoiioiiiic history of tlie world is tlio enormous 
development of the mcan.s of coiuinunication and 
transport both by sea and land. In former limes 
the bulk of the produee of labour was locally con¬ 
sumed Ijy the producers themselves. Tho growing 


utilisation of steam and electricity lias given vi»e 
to the great markets of the world, or wc should 
rather ."say, to a great woi kl-ritni ket, in uliich the 
exchange of the most rarietl commodities is carried 
on. Exchange lind long been an important clepuvL- 
ment of ecoiioiiiic.s: it is now a (luniinaiib one. 
Out of exchange arise the problems connected with 
value. The mediuin of exchange is money, also 
involving a wide complex of questions—banking, 
creilit, &c. 

The iinal aim of the whole economic process is 
the satisfaction of the needs from wliicli it .started. 
This satisfaction is gained in the consumption of 
the commodities wiiicli are produced, distributed, 
and exchanged : but they are used up not only for 
enjoyment, out for the production and inniiitenmicc 
of htiinnu energies. All luiinan activity, wlietJier 
it he viewed nslthe activity of individuals or of tlie 
great organised comimmitios, such as states and 
nations, must rest on an economic basis, and must 
be more or less Uniitod by the economic resources 
M'hich it can comnmnd. As wealth coiisisU of 
commodities which are derived from external 
nature and transfonned in the process of produc¬ 
tion, so in the process of consumption they are 
returned to nature in a greatly alteved form. The 
subject of constmiptlon lias been niucli neglected 
by political ceonomista, The iitilisatjon of the 
niateiials rctmned to nature, wliicli arc often con- 
eidcrcil o-s mere waste, but wliicli could bo scien- 
tilically applied to the recuperation of the often 
oxliaustod powers of nature, has also been greatly 
neglected in economic tcchnipie. 

Tho vast iiroccss 'wbicb wo have tlins briolly 
sketched is for the most jiavt a private iimbtcr. It 
rests with each individual to detcvmino iiow he 
siiail relate himscit’ to it. But there is also a largo 
pnidic splioro connected with the state, the iimiii- 
cipality, and other local bodies. U has almost 
uiiivcrsally been admitted that the state must 
provide for defence, justice, education, tJju larger 
means of communication, ; ami the necessary 
royotme is mostly drawn from the wealth of the 
citizene under tho name of taxation. An enlarging 
set of functions, connected witli liglitiiig, water- 
supply, polices and to sonic e.xtent cdiicabion, are 
gciierully performed by municipalities and other 
local bodies, the funds fur these being styled rate.s. 

Many of tho older forms of soeioly wore marked 
hy .stability or stagnatioiij and the economic con¬ 
ditions under which they e.xifsted underwent little 
change. Yet economic history has also been a 
record of development. Labour in partieuhiv has 
gone tlirough a distinct BiiccG.ssion uf cbaiigc.s, 
tlirougli alavory, serfdom, and the guild system, 
into tlie present system of free labour. Discoiitenb 
has ulwnyb been tho iiiotlier of pi'ogrc.ss, and it is 
obvious that the economic changes of the pveseub 
and tlie fuluie must largely proceed from the dis¬ 
content of the Juboui'iiig class, especially from tlicir 
discontent with the inevtiiling system of distribu- 
tUm. /fence a gwujp of inost inipoitant qiies- 
tioiia vomiceted with trndcs-uulons, co-operation, 
socialism. 

It sliould also be said that the ecuiiomic process 
is nu organic one, that each part of it is vitally 
connected witli every otlicr, and that llio wlKdo 
process is intimately related to the entire social, 
political, artistic, nunal, and veltgioiis develop¬ 
ment of mankind. One of the greatest clangers to 
poliUcal ecouonry (luj to other Bcicnccs) is tlic 
e.xce.Hsive specialisation by wliicli certain depart- 
luentsof it are studied in bolation from the otlier 
branches of the science, and from tho cogmite 
provinces nf haniau knowledge. 

Lai-gor works on political economy: Afiam Smith, 
Wcatih of Ifaliona; J. B. Jlill, Principles of Political 
Pconomp; Cninies, flomc ZeutUng Principles a/ Politiatl 
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Economy imily expounded; Jevons, Theory of Toliliml 
Ecoiiomu ; Sidgmek, Prineiplca of Toliliml Economy; 
Mnislmll, Principlea of Economics; Itoschcr, OrriRr/fAtTCii 
dev E'atio)ud6konomie (Eng. Irans,); Adolf Wagner, 
Grundleyitnii: Sdiudlc, Jiaii and J^hen dca Eozialcn 
Kovpers; Soliiiiiborg's Handhuch lief Nnlional- 
okonomie, which is ically an ciicyclopxJiA of thu sub* 
jeot. Manuals and ainallGr works: Fawoott, 
of Political Economy; Mrs Fawcett, PolUicttl Economy 
for Beyinnera; Marsliall, Economics of Imluslry; 
F. A. "Walker, -Pol«{ic«l Ecoiiomy; Joseph Gamier, 3'raiU 
d'Economie Politique; Lnveloyc, ElcmenU d’EconomU 
Politique (£ug. trans.). Histories of political economy: 
Foschor, Oeschkhle der NalionalQkonomik tn Deuts^' 
henei j ICauIz, Pic yrsckichtlieht Snttddcdunff dee 
Wo/i'onolSA'onomiX :; L. CoNsa, ffuicie to the Study of 
Political Economy; J. 1C. Iiigrnni, ffislOi-y of PoiUieal 
Economy; Diclionavy of Political Econoniyt edited by 
F. H. Iiiglis Palgr.avQ. See also the artioles Bakkiho, 
Bounty, Capital, C'oMMUNifjir, Cossusiption, Co* 
orEiiATioN, CoiiN- Laws, Hivision op Labooh, 
Exciianok, FfiEE Thaoe, Lauouh, Land Laws, 
JIONEV, MO.S’OPOIA', IhlOTEOTION, IIeKT, SOCIAMSM, 

Taxation, Trades-union.s, "Waoei; and tlio articles on 
the inoro important ecoiminic thinkers—Smith, Maltlms, 
Iticavdo, Mill, Lossallc, .Marx, ko. 

Political Offcucc.S me usually exempted 
from treaties of Extradition (q.v.), hy which a 
governmenb ayreea to arreab and eurremler persons 
who liavo broken the law of a foreign state. A 
political ofl'oiiCQ may bo defined as nn oUcnco com* 
niitted in carrying on civil war or open insurrec* 
tiun. lu Novoiiibor 1800 tlio English judges lind 
to decide wliother tlic Swiss govcrnincnt could 
doinand blic extradition of one Castioni, who was 
proved to have shut a member of the ministry 
during a revolution excited by the Liberals in the 
canton of Ticino. There was some uvidenco that 
the prisoner avos moved by private inalice; hut the 
judges held that his act was pmn<l/uc/c political, 
and gave him the benefit of tlio exception in the 
treaty. The Conspiracy Dill of 1838, introduced 
after Orsini’s attempt on the life of Napoleon III., 
ifijportecl to Jifuko conapfracy to murder a felony 
iistcad of a inisdomcauour. It was intendeil to 
secure tlio French emperor against plotters in Eng¬ 
land, and caused the fall of Palmerston’s govern¬ 
ment, as being contrary to English trorlibions. 
As between a govcramciit and its subjects 
puliLicnl offences have often been treated with 
extreme severity, as may be seen on referring to 
tlie lioinnQ law relating to pmtuellio and Tmu 
jncijeatas. In Franco niid Scotland the law of 
treason was framed uii the model of those laws 
Avliieii liad been made to proteot the person and 
government of the lionmii ciimcuor mul the interests 
of the Itomau state; the old English law of treason 
was also cxtrciuely severe. In modern times tlie 
tendency is to treat _ oH'cncc-s against the state 
according to tlio (irdinary piincijrlcs of cdniinal 
law. Thero are, lioivever, two kinds of crime 
which raise political (jnestions of some interest. 
(1) Crimes committed in the territory of one state 
(gainst tlie governinent of another. The Foreign 
[Silifitment Acts were passed to enable tho British 
goveniinenb to deal witli peusema who levy troops 
and piepaic anjiiiDienta against a foreign govern- 
meiit within British territory. Some writers of 
authority have ceiismed tlie American govermnont 
fov peiniittiiiy Fenians witliin Un jurisdiction to 
levy war against tho British empire. (2) Crimes 
committed by persons >vlio honestly think they 
have a grievance against the govennnont of their 
own country. In such cases tlie jnditical motive 
is not, in law, regarded as an excuse; if e.g. a 
member of parliniuont incites to a breach oi the 
law, nmgistrntos and prison authorities mnsbdcal 
with him ns witli any other ofTciulcr. A hninane 
gov’erninent will often extend special indulgence to 
political oll'eiices, WhctlicvaiichimlulgencBeliould 


be granted (whether e.g. an Irish meinbei' in 
prisun biiunld. be exempted from ordinary prifarm 
riilc.s) is a question of discretion, nob of legal right. 
The dynaiiiitci’s who in 1882-85 attempted the 
dcsbriiction of English ]ml)lic Iniildiiigs were 
properly treated ns mure criminals, witlicmt regard 
to niiy uilogod political aims. 

Politics (Or. poUs, ‘city’ or ‘state’), tliat 
branch of ctliias whicli has for ila subject the 
])i'0|icr tiicHle of governing a state, so oii to scctue 
rte prosperity, peace, niul safety, and to attain, as 
pcrlcctly fls poft&iljlc, the eiuls of civil society, 
Among tho subjects which political science em- 
hrncc.s aro the principles on wliicli government is 
fouirded, tho liandH in which the snpveiite power 
may lie u«et ailvantagconsly placed, the duties 
arul obligation of tlio governing and governed por¬ 
tions of society, the development and increase of 
the resources of the state, tho protection of the 
riglits and Hbertic.s of tlie citizens, tlic preservation 
»j their morals, Aiul the defence of the independ¬ 
ence uf the state ogalnst foreign contrul or con¬ 
quest. While the philosophy of goveming cnii- 
Btitutes the sekneo of politics, Lho art of pulilic.s 
cousiata in tho application of that scicnco to tlio 
individual circumstances of pavticular states. The 
ancient Greek writers treated politics with refer- 
oiice to an ideal perfect state, which each pro¬ 
pounded according to liis own speculative views, 
pointing out the variation of every existing govern' 
iiient from liii) standard. Tlie ‘politics ot acoiiu- 
try’ implies the course of itH goverumeut, more 
especially in its relations with foreign powers. 

Ill tho arliolcs on the savcrnl countries a sketoh of the 
constitution is given. See also tho articles Ambassador, 
Anaicoiiimu, AN'i'HnoBoi.OQY, AnisTooiiAOY, Balance of 
Bower, Carinkt, Conquers, Dexocjiacy, England 
(H iHTonr OP). FASiiLr, Feubai.ism, Government, In- 

TKRKATIONAI. NlUJllsM. PaUI.IAMENT, FEPUBUC, 

ltBPnEHBNTAT10N,SoClAI.1RM,Tn]DE,M’’nia8ANDToniSS, 
&c.; tmd the articles on tho expounders of famous polltL- 
col tlicories—Plato, Aristotle, More, MBohiavelli, Bea- 
thaui, Laesalle, Marx, &o. 

PollKiiinO. SoePOLITI\N. 

Polk, James Knox, elevcntli nvosldent of the 
United Stales, was born in Srockleuburg county, 
North Carolina, November 2,1703. His unccatovs, 
who boro the iianio of Pollock, emiemted from the 
north of Iroland ; his fatlicr was a farnier in niodcr- 
ate circuinstance.'*. Polk was educntecl in the 
University of North Carolina, and studied law witli 
Felix Grundy of TcmiesBee, nn oiniiient lawyer 
and statesman. Adniittucl to tho bar in 1820, ho 
was three years after elected a lucmbor of tho 
legislature of Tennessee, and in 1825 returned to 
congress by the Uoiuocralic party. In 1835 he was 
cliascn sneaker of the House of Representatives, a 
position liQ filled during five sessions Avitli hrniness 
and aliility. After serving fourteen years in con¬ 
gress, ho was ill 1839 elected govevuor of Tennes¬ 
see ; bub he failed to seciu'e re-election in 18dl nncl 
1843. Ill 1844 lie was nominated ns n cnnipioniiso 
candidate for the presidency, ngaiiisb Henry Clay, 
and elected by a popular majority of only 38,000, 
bill; hy 175 elRoturnl votes to 103. His cabinet 
included James Biichnnan as secretary of state 
ami Bancroft, the historian, as socretary of tlie 
navy. Polk’s linu attitude with vegaixl to the 
anuexatinn of Tcxq.s had mainly secured his elec¬ 
tion, ami ho carried out the policy to wliicli he was 
committed with promi)Lneb-s niid vigour. In his 
first message to congress, in December IS'IS, ho 
announced that tho western hank of the Nueces 
River, lieyohil wliicli Texa.s had nob exercised 
jurisdiction, was alreadv occiijiied Iry American 
trooixs, On 20tli Decenitier Texas wo-s admitted to 
tlie Union; on tlie Slsfc jurisdiction was extended 
to the dLspiitod territory beyond the Nueces. 
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These jivoceoiUnys failiisjr to tins Mexicans 

into II declavatioii of ^v^,v, Hie incftitlenb forcetl on 
hostilities hv ailviuiehiy the Amotican army, 4fc 
the su-'yeslioii 4if (AMieval Taylor, to the Hio 
(iiiitulJi’ Palo Alto ami Kesaen followcil, ami the 
Mexican war was auccessfnlly stiirteil; the caiiital 
wiLs taken in Heiiteiiiber, uiul its fall eualiledtlie 
oiini|ncroi>i to dictate teriiis of [jeoce, hy which the 
United .States ncqnired California and Xew Mexico. 
Diiiinj,' Polk’a tunu the (Jrog<m boundary wsis 
fcottlcif i»v a couiv^ovuisQ (-Ih-'piirered by liln«latul, 
though the jiuiby cry (‘ Fifty-fimr-foity or light’) 
wliit'li lieljjed to elect liim was a claim for the 
entire turntory to oP dO' X. lat. In 1840 a revenue 
tavifr, in wlii'ch ml vulorCin were substituted for 
siiccilic and miniiiiuni diitich, Avas ailoptcd—in the 
fccnate, liowcver, oiilv hy the casting vote of Vico- 
ju’esiilciib iiallas. Polk coiisisteutly condemned 
the nnti-slavory agitation; he did not believe in 
the iJcissihility of a irnitcd States all slave or all 
free, ami con.-iidoied the niuilits loVemfi between 
North and South ritiito satisfaclovy. Having 
idetlged himsL'If to n .single tenn of .oHice, lie 
refused a roiioiuinntion, and lebirod to liis Jiome 
in Naslivillo, Tennc:=scoi Avhuro ho dieil throe 
month.s afterwards, Juno lo, 1849. Volk was a 
man of tfood abilities, and of a fcoluJ, lirtii. hono.'‘t, 
oiul religious character. He was devotcu to the 
nrinciploa of the Domocratic [larty of JcHersoii and 
Jackson—.state rights, a revenue tarifl', independent 
tieasury. and striot cunstractiou of the constitution. 

See Life hy J. S. Jonkiua { IS.'tO), and a History of his 
ndunnistiation, by Luoien 11, CliasQ il85U). 

Polk» LEu^vrnAs, the Antony lick of the Con¬ 
federacy, wfl* hoiii at Haleigh, Korth Carolina, 
lOtli Ajiril ISOO. lEo u'lis a, coumu of PicsKlenc 
Polk, and gmiulson of Coluiud Tluniuuj Polk, an 
oHiccr of tlio Ituvolutioii. Oiaduating at Wo^t 
Point ill 1827, ho received a couunisMon in the 
artillery, but was induced to ntwly (or the ministry, 
nndiiiiaao rocoived deacon’s and in JS31 
orders in the Einscoual Clmich. In 1838 lie was 
conseeruted PPluip of Avkausas nud Indian Tcrii. 
tory, witli charge of the dioceses of Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana; in 1841 ho resigned 
all these except the Inshopiic <if Louisiana, which 
lie retained—even when at tlio Ima<l of an amiy 
cnip3—until liis tleatJi. Soon after the oiitbieak i>f 
the civil wav lie was otroved a tnajoi -goiiemKhin by 
Jeircrsoii IJavis, and, aeceptiiig it, piocccilcd to 
strong))' fortify strategical points on the hfissis- 
sippi. At Ileiruout, in November 1801, he was 
driven fioiii his camp hy fir.anb, hub reUirnc'd and 
eventually compelled him to retire. AtSMbiUaiul 
at Coiiiilli he couiniaiidcd the Istcorp-^; in Octolier 
1862 be Avas iiroiiioted to licnteiuuit-gcnvral, and 
in Noveinhur ho cmidnctcd the retre.at from ICeu- 
tucky. After Cliicknuiaiigii, AA'Iitrc he coiioiiniidcd 
llic right Avhig, he avoh relieved of Jiik command • 
hilt in Decenilier 1803 lie avus ajipoiiited to the 
department of Alahainii, Mississippi, ,anil Kastem 
Louisiatiii, and ho nfterwurds joined .Johnston in 
opniisiiig Slierman's inaieli to Atlanta, lie was 
killed Avliile reconuoitring on Fine JiluuiiUiiii, 14th 
June 18C4, by a viuinon-sbot fnc«l by roine Novtbevn 
ollicer.s Avho wLslied to give the bislioji’s parbv a 
fright. 

Polka, a species of dance, of Eoiicmian origin, 
invented in 1830, and intrniVnecil into Engliuul in 
1848, titc iinisic to Avhich is in i time, and has tiie 
iJi.vLliiJueal jiuculiarity of being accented on the 
third quaver of the measure. 

Pollack ((rculi/ij j)ol/((cA/'i{s), a common fishon 
British coasts, buhiiiging to the cod, haddock, and 
whiting genus. It is about the sxmj of tUc cool- 
iisli, is active in habit, and is frequently caught. 
The loAVcr joAv piojects huyond the upper, ftml 


there hi no barbel. In Scotland and In some parts 
of Ireland it is called Lythc. 

Pollaiuolo, Antonio, gohlsmith, inednllist, 
nietal-ciLster, and painter, Avas born at Fluvouce in 
1429, and died at llume in 140S, Avliithar hu had 
liecn smiiiiiioiied to cost a bcpulchval iiioiuimcnt for 
I’ojic >8Ixtus IV.iaiid where he also ciLsb a similar 
one for Pope Innocent VIII, (died 1492), both 
in St Peter’s, and both Avorks of great merit. 
Antonio’s jiictnres—the best being ‘ Hercules slay¬ 
ing the Hydra,’ ‘ Hevtvile,?, destvoyiug Autinus,' ami 
‘St Sebastian’—aie tlistinguishe'tl for the life and 
vigtuirof their drawing.—liis brother IbKino, born 
at Florence in 144.3, and died at Home in l-19fl, wa.s 
generally associated AvitU lum in bis Avork, though 
lie devoted most attention to painting. To liiin are 
attributed an altnrpiece iiibroilucing SS. rlames, 
Viucoiit, ami Eustace ( if indeed it is not umiuly by 
the other hruthcr), an Aiinunciatiun, a CoronaLioii 
of tlio Virgin, ami the Fmj Virtuus, 

Pollan f Cori’i/onns jiollau ), a frcsii-AViitor li-nli of 
the fiuiiily Sahiioiiidfu, a native of lakes in Ireland. 
It is particulnrly nbundaub iu Lough Neagh, avIigio 
groat iinmliers'aie ofteu netted, and sold in the 
neighbouring country. Tlio JUb is from lo to 12 
inches in length, and is Avell llavouied. See 
CoilEOONUg. 

Pollanai'i’iia, a ruined city of Ceylon, 60 
miles KNR. of Kandy, Avitli a inaeBive dagoba, 
a rock.ciit temple, ninsse.H of flcnlpLmod stones, 
uiul a Avhle niea of juinod buildings tliiib attest 
tbo si /0 awl inijMArtance nf the city, which became 
the cajiital of tlie kingdom about 770, after tlm 
Malabar iiivo-siou niincti Aminulhapura, tlio foniici' 
capital. The city stood on the site of an inuiicmse 
tank, still calletl TopaAveva or Toimvo. Tlio placo 
Avus that made known to Europeans In 1820. 

Pollarding {to poll, to cut oil', or slmvo tlio 
head) is the cutting nIT of the Avimie crown of a 
tree, leaving it to mul outucAV lirnncijca from the 
toji of the stem. Ti-oe.s tliiis treated ure called 
polltir/iii. The iioav brunches are never equal in 
magnitude to the original itvaiicbes of the tree, 
alclioiigh often mure numerous, and when pollarding 
is often icjieatcd the scars nud stumps form a thick 
ring at the tup of the stem, from which many small 
branches sjn-jiig. Pollanls are not beauLifnl; but 
)>ollarding is practised with lulvanlnge in districts 
Avlicro fuel is scaree, the luaiichos being cut oil'in 
order to be used for fuel, and llie oiieration rcipoatod 
overy third or fourth year, willoivs, pojjlars, 
aldew, elms, oaks, and limes arc the trees mo>‘t 
frequently pollarded, and in some parts of Europe 
the Avliito midberry. The trees of most rajiid 
groAvth are pj-efoneil Avhere fuel is the object; and 
willoAvs, iKiphii-h, and alders are planted along 
AA’fttcr-Coumus, and iu i-oav.s in innist lUoadoAvs and 
bogs. Oaks arc sometimes pollarded, chielly fur the 
8,ake of thu Irark of their brunches, ami tliOAvImlo 
treatment very mucli roseiubles that of eopse.AVOod. 
.Sec CO(»sE. 

Pollen. Sec Flow’eu (Feuth.i.sation of 
I'UE), Stamen. 

Pollio. Caiifs AsiKiu.s, an orator, poet, his¬ 
torian, ami .soldier, Avas born in Komc, 70 ii.c. He 
sided Avibli Gi»*sar in the civil war fought at 
Pliamalin, and commanded iu Spain ayaiiiat .Sextus 
P<nii(>eius, hut Avns defeated. Ha &ide<l n ith the 
lriiiiuvii-a against the oligurcliin senate, and avus 
apiMiinbed hy Antony to settle the vutcian.s on tlio 
lands assigned tlioni in Trans|)iidaue (Jaul. It Avas 
now that lie saved the property of the poet Virgil 
at Mautua from Ciniiiseatioii. After Antony and 
Oetavian luid quarrelled, it was Pollio avKo elVectod 
thrir temporal^ roconuilintion at Ih undiisium (40). 
This year he avos consul, Avheii Virgil’a fourth 
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ef’logue watt aildressecl to liiin. Tlie year after be 
ivc'ut bo Gt-eece ns legnte of Antony, ninl «lefeat«I 
tlie PartliiTii, a iieoule of IMyiia. Tliia was the 
period of Virgil’s eiglitli eclogue, also addressed to 
l?oiiio. Tbereaftor be witluirow altogether from 
Yiolitical life, aiul auvviveil till 4 a.d. I’oEIio was 
tlic lir-sb to estaldish a ^iiiliUc libiniy at lioine, and 
was the patron of Virgil, Horace, and otlier poets. 
His own oialions and tragedies and blsiory liave 
perished, ami it is most probably no great loss. 
Tlie severest oritics are siudoni theinseire.s even 
decent writciH, and he, we are tobi, detected 
Paifci'i/iiftrs in the limpid style of Livy, and 
Censured Cicero, Sallust, and CfC-sar. 

Pollock, an illuslrions family dc.scci)dcd from 
Kr David Polloek, saddler to Ueorge III. in ihe 
later part of the IStli century, wlio kept a shop 
near Charing Cross. Three of bis sons i-ose to 
eminence—Sir David Pollock, Chlef-in.aticc of 
Jlonibay (died 1847)? Sir Frederick Pollock; and 
Field-mar-shal Sir George Pollock.—Tho ®>econd, 
PiiKnEUiOK, was horn ‘i.^d Soptembor 1783, and 
in 1802 pa.sHcd from St I’nnl’s Scliool to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, wbere in IHOd be graduated 
n. A. as senior wrangler and first Sinith’ft prizeman. 
Next year be was elected a fellow of bid college, 
and onllod tu tbs karat the Middld Temple. Ho 
travelled tbo nnvtbcvn circuit; in 1827 became 
a K.C. ; in 1831 was returned as a Tory for 
Huntingdon ; was Attnrney-gencval J834-35 and 
1841-44 j and in the last year aucceeded Lord 
Abingor as Chief Havon of the Escborincr. He 
bad been knighted in 1834, niid on bia retiromont 
in 1800 he received a haronetc 3 % Ho died 23d 
Angusb 1870. — His eldest son, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, born 3d April 1816, was ednented at 
Trinity College, Camliridge (18.32-30), and in 1338 
ims called to tlie Jwr at? the Inner Tcmplo. He 
was appointed a mostev of tho Court of E.xchcqiier 
(1840), and Queen’s Ucmcmbrancer (1874); in 1876 
becamo senior master of tlio Supremo Court of Judi¬ 
cature; fii 1880 resigned his oliices; and died 24th 
December 1888. Besides a good many quarterly 
And magazine articles, ho puulisltcd a blank verse 
translation of Dante (1854), and two pleasant 
volumes of Personal Jlcinemliranres (1887).—His 
chlc.st son, also Sin Frudericic POLt.ooK, third 
ImvoneC, was born lOtli Decemliev 184.6, and from 
Eton p£W.scfl to Trinity, whore in 1809 bo obtained 
a fellowHbip. Ho was calletl to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1871, and bccamo professor of Jurisprudence 
at University College, London (1382), Corpus pro¬ 
fessor of .fuiLsprudehce at Oxford (1883), and pro- 
fes.Hor of Common Law (1884). Resides S/Ji/ioza: 
/iis Life nnd Philosophy he lias piildished, 

among otlior valuable legal w'orks, Prhieiplea of 
Con tract (187.6), Digest of the Law of Partnership 
(1877), Tmw of Ports (1887), and Oxford Lectures 
(1891).—His younger brother, Walter Hebjitf-S 
Pnc-i.ocK, hniri 2Ist Fehriinry 1860, and likewise 
educated ab Eton and Trinity, was callcti to the 
bar at the Inner Temple in 1874, and ten years 
later became editor of tho Saturday Pevieio. He 
is author of Lectures on French Poets, The Picture’s 
Secret, Verses of Two Tongues, A Nine J/oiV 
jl/o?’r/c6, Old and Nm, ko .— Georgk Frederick 
Pollock (born 1821), bliird “iDn of the first baronet, , 
became a inasLoi of tlie Supremo Conrt of Jiulica- 
tnre ; and the fourth son, Sill ChiARLES Edward 
^hoi'll 1823), hccaiuo a Iiavon of Exchcqncr and 
judgo of the High Court. 

Sill Georoe Pollock, fiold-inarshal, was born 
in Westminster on 4bh June 1780, and oiiteved tho 
army of tho East India Company as liciitenanb of 
artillovy in 1803. Almost immediately^ after bis 
arrival in India be was engaged in active ivarXnre, 
in the battle and siege of Doig in Bhartpiiv (18(H), 
ab tho .siago of Hhartpur (1805), anti in other 


operations in ibe wav against Ilolkar. Nine ycam 
biter besawfioiiie service in tlie Nepal (Goorkba) 
ramimigns of 1814-16, and in tho (iret Burmese 
war {1824-26J he took lUi active slmro, winning 
Iiis^ colonelcy. In IS.3S ho reached tho rank of 
major-generuE. After the mnssacre of General 
Elpliinstonc and lii.s forces in the passes of Af- 
glmiiistan (q.v,), the Indian govennnent decided 
to send ft force to the relief of Sir I’obert Sale, 
w’lio wftR shut up in Jelalahad. The conmiand of 
the relieving force waa given to General Pollock. 
In Apiil 1S42 (5th to ICtb) he forced the forniidahle 
Kliylier Pass, and reachcil .Sir Robert ,Sale; then, 
after ft few months' delay, lie pushed on to Knlml, 
his object being to rc^^tove the prestige of the 
IMtisli arms and to rescue the British prisoners in 
the hands of Akbar Kliau, llolh piivposes were 
crowned with .success; he dcfcatoil tlie Afghan 
eliief at Tozecn, and destroyed tlie bazaar in 
Kabul, mill be recovered JSo Briti.sh prisoners. 
Then, after being joined by tho forces of Cienevnl 
Nott, who had marched from Kamlabnr, be success¬ 
fully conducted tho united armies back to Inilia, 
He was rewarded witli a G.C.B. and a political 
appointment at Lucknow, He returned to England 
in 1846, was director of the East India Company 
fora couple of yearn (1854-66), and was created a 
lield-mfti-sbal in 1870, and a baronet in 1872; in 
1871 be was ai»pointed to the honourable ollke of 
Constable of the Tower. He died on 6th October 
3872. and was hnriod in Wostminstcr Abbey. See 
Life by C. B. Low (Loud. 1873). 

Pollok* RonKRT, a minor Scottish poet, was 
Imm in J709 at Mulvbouso, in tbe parisli of Englea- 
ham, llcnfrcw.'.bire. lie studied at the iiuivevHity 
of Glasgow and the Divinity Hall of the .Secession 
Cburcli, and was licensed to preach in 1S2T. Jn 
tbe sama yc«r be imldlslicd, by ibe advice of 
Pmfossov Wilson, 2'ue Course of Time, in ten 
hooks, an attempt at a poetical description of tho 
apirituftl life nnii destiny of man. It was WRimly 
recciveti, but its ^n aises fell on a dying ear, for the 
poet Imd meantime been seized with a fatal eon- 
sumutlim. He set ont, accninpauicd by Ins sister, 
in tho hope to reach Italy, but found himself 
wnablo to leave Englnml, ami died at Siiivley 
Common, near Smitbampton, 17tli September 1827. 
Tbe Course of time, wliiob is sbill read in Scotland, 
is curiously unermul in iiiorit, as we might e.xpccb 
wbou \v© remember tliat its two 8onreo.s of inspira¬ 
tion were Milbm and llio Shorter Catechim. Ib 
contains eloquent and spirited passages, bub con¬ 
siderable portiniis of it read like a dull sermon in 
poor blank versa 

Pollok’s Afonioir, written by n. brother, wns published 
in 184% His feeble Tales ojthe r&irnnn/erjw49 published 
nnonymously before his poem. 

PolloksllUlVS, ft maunfacturing town of 
Renfrewsbiro, on tho White Cart, 3 miles SSW. 
of (}lar!go\v. It tlcnvcB its imnie from tho ' sliaws ’ 
or wowlsof the estate of Pollok, liehl for more than 
ai.x centuries by the Maxwells. It was made a 
Iwirgh of bnrony in 1814; and its industries, first 
started lii 1742, now ctnnpiise power-loom i\eav- 
ing, dyeing, tapestry and clioniUe nianufactiiiiTig, 
bleaching, iinn-fnjinding, 2 >apcr-ninking, d'C, Pop. 
(1841)4627; (1881 j 9303; (1891) 10,228. 

PoU-tuXs or Oapitatioji Tax, a tax levied by 
the poll or head .{per cff«/f«). In England the 
itiiposition of ft pwliifttecl poll-fax {vatyin^ frgm 
4d. to f4, ftcemaing to rank and weftlth) in the 
tlniouf lUcbanl II. led to Wnt Tyler’s rebellion in 
1381. A aiiiiilar tax was imposed in 1513; and an 
nnpopulftv tax (varying from 12cl. for a prii'ato 
person to £100 for a (bil;e) was osses-sed in 1678 and 
nbollslied in 1089. In the United States most 
.States impose a poll-tax or capitation tax as b 
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etmtUlionof tin: sufTiage; licinj; generally 

$1, Imt in some ■^tate^ "niily nU eentn, ami m oHici> 
varying'fnmi year to y^ar, Imt imt cxceeiHug S3. 
A cnii-iiloiftlilc luniilior liavo no .Midi ta.x ; in otlier.-s 
the iinposition of a I’lull-tax is ox]>ve<=<Iy proliihiteil 
I'V the vim^-tUntioi!. So? TAX-VT[0>r. 

Polo, an enuo'^.tniiii ^'aiue, which may he 
filiortlv (le-sciiheu a^ hockey im liinpohack. It 
of (niontal ori^'iii ami of higli aiiti«iiniy : indeed, 
it ljfl« l>L‘fc‘a clniijioil llmtitcaii he traect hack to 
C(MJ b.o. i'lie accoinprmyinn illn>lvat\«>n i-- Iv«*in a 
heiintifiilly illniiniiatcil Poiriinn MS. of the jioeiim 
fi( ilaliz, executed in the year of the Hegira or 
Mtn fif the C'liii'tinii em, and now i« the liml- 
leiiio Lihvary, Oxfoiil, by (lie pertin.'-Mon of whose 



aiitlioritie^ It linn IjOcii ^jioeiuUy photographcHl to 
ilUi^tvnte tliin article. It licar.s the following 
leyciiil i ‘ \Velcoino to the mckftin, thoii cliief of 
horsemen: stiike the hall.’ Polo was lliwt iilaycd 
"by EnvopeauH in ISUS in Cnlcntta, wintheT it Imd 
boon brought by ollicers who liad Irecii .statiemed 
in h'acliat in AA.sain, where nolo Inui Inicn jdayed 
fciuee time immemoria] hy Uio hill-trihe of Mani- 
]niri>. Aliiio-st the »iitne game c.xietii in Tibet; 
wliilst native erpiestriun games more nr less cio^eiy 
re^ell|hling polo arc liliiycd in Japan and other 
lurti of the East. Mince ISTI ninny polo cliih.s 
invc hecn started in Britain and, since 1876, in 
America, .‘i.v ivell a.> u Jierei’cr Itvitom are found 
in cJie East. Tlic principal British club, which 
makes the rules of the game, is at- Hurliiigliam, 
near Louden. The following is a short descrip¬ 
tion of polo : An oblong space of tiirf is marked 
out, of wliicli the m-ojior si/ie is 30B yards hy 200 
yards ; nfc each end in the centre of 'the line two 
pules are fixed 22 feet apart, forming the goals 
Vhvovrgh '.vhicU it is the ohject of the upiiosiiig 
sides to strike the ball. The playery are inouiitcd 
on jmnies, the size of wlilcli, according to rnle, 
should not exceed 14 hands; and each player is 
armed with a polo-,stick, conshsting of a strong 
cane ahont 4 feet long with a cv»>w4 head aljont 
8 inclics long, witli wldcli to strike the hall of 
liglit wood, The proper number of pliiycis is 
four a siile, each of wlioiii has a delinito place 
(niiinl)L-iod one, two, three, and back) in reiution 
to friemL and oppiments; and in polo, asininosst 
games, coinbinalion m peiliiips the fiiwfc condition 
of success. The ponies nave to be carefully trained, 
and .some acfpiiie wonderful clevemess in iiiidcr- 


staiuliiig what is verxiiiied of them. It is part of 
llio game ro to ride alongside an opponent as to 
pi-evenl him from liitting the ball, but it is nob 
allowctl to vide across iu front of an opponent. To 
become a gowi player reijiiires strength, good 
iiorsciiiAiisliip, a quick eye, and much practice. 

Sec Captain G. F. Youii-jlmsbftncl’s Po/o ni (18D0), 

and the chapter on ‘ Polo' hy J. Moray Brown in Ridinij 
IDailmintuii lAhTary, 18'J1). 

Polo> Marco, the greatest of mcdimval trayel- 
lei'H, wa-^i Imrii of a noble family of Ibahnatiau 
origin, at Venice, in 1254, Hi.s fatlicr, Nicolo 
roRi, ami Ills uncle, Jrafleo Polo, l)otli eiiterprising 
mercliaiils, had, previous to his birUi, set out on 
a iiicicaiitilc expedilion, visiting Constantinople, 
the Crimen, and the court of Ihirka Khan at Siirai. 
Thence they travelled loniid the north side of the 
Cruspiaii Sea to Jlokliava, luul hero tliey fell in with 
some envoy.s rcturnjiig- from llubign in Pema to 
Ills hrolhcr the Great Khan Knhki, and by them 
were pcrauadml to accompany them to Cathay. 
They were well received by Kiibbii, tbon cilhe?' afc 
Caiiihaliic (Peking) or bis snnnnor rcsidenco at 
Shuiigtu (Cnleridgo’s Xanudu), north of the Great 
Wall. He iktonetl eagerly to their reports concern- 
ing the peoples and mode of govovnmout in Europe, 
and cominissiuticd them ns envoys to tlie pope, bear¬ 
ing Jettem iC'Hicflting iiitn to ^eiul 100 Europeans 
' learned in the sciences and nrU, to act as instmo- 
lom to the Mongols. They reached Venice in 1200, 
fuumlllome in tiic con fusion of alon^ intcYvcumnn, 
and, after the new pone (Gregory X.) was elected, 
could only get two I)oiniiucaiis, and even these 
had hardly commenced the journey wiicn they lost 
heavt and turned back. The Polo-s made theiv iinal 
start in the iluvombev of 1271, taking with them 
yming Marco, and arrived again at the comb of 
Kuhlal KUau in the spring of 1275, after travel¬ 
ling hy Sivas, Mosn), Bagdad, Hormuz, through 
Klioraf.ftan, n)> the O.xufi to the Pamir, by Kasligni', 
Varkand, and Kliotan, Lob Nor, and across the 
great d«bci-c of Gobi to Tangnt, thence to Shangbn. 
TUeiv second reception was still more lionoiuahle 
than the and the khan timk special notice of 
Marco, from the vft))idit.v with which he learned 
the customs ami language of the Mongols. His 
wisdom and intclligcnco also vecummemied him as 
a lit envoy to tho vavious ueighbouving rulevs; and 
during his residence tit their neveral courts Marco 
ohuerved closely tlio inaancrs and customs of the 
country, and delivered on bis letiirn a tielnilod 
report'to the khan. In variouH mis.sion.s he visited 
the wosteni province.^ on the buvdeva of Tibet, 
Yiiiiiian, northern Burma (Mien), Karakoniin, 
Champa or smifcherii Cucliin-Cliiiia, ami Soiitliern 
India. For tliieo yeais ho served as governor of 
the town of Vang^-chow. and u'itb bis uncle |ijI()G(I 
to icduce tho city of Bnianfii by consbvucting inan- 
gnncLs for ca.stiiig stones. The khan lung refused 
to think of the Polos leaving his court, hub at 
length in tho beginning of 1202 tlicy succeeded in 
ohtainitig pormis-sioii to jinn the escort of a Mongol 

I iriiiccs:,, who was travelling to luarrv Arghnn, 
diuii of Pei-sia, grandson of Kublai's brother 
Huliigu. They sailed from fMiwaii-cUow in Fil- 
kieu {Zaiidn), but were doLained long on the 
coasts nf Sumatra and Bunbliei'ii ludiu, and only 
Tcaclicd Portia after two ycnis liad passed. Two 
of the three ciivoys and most of thou- attendants 
luul peviahed. AvgUuu IChau luniself wub dead, 
hut tile three Polos ami tliu young princess wore 
safe, and shu married the late khan’s Lrotlicr and 
siicuc&snr. Tlie Venetians finally reached tlioir 
native city nhont the end of 120,5, and linmusio 
tells the story how like Ulysses iliey weve recog¬ 
nised by none of their kinsfolk, and ropnlsod from 
tlio door. They brought with tlieni nmcli wcalbli 
in the portable form of precious stones, tlie fniit.s 
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of their LraiUiiy. In 1298 Marco fonghb lii» own 
galley in the great battle of (Jurzola, in which the 
Venetians iimlev Dnnilolu were <lofeate(l liy tlic 
Genoese uniler 13<ii'ia, and was taken prisoner aiul 
iiiimiirefl for a year in a dungeon at Genoa. Ilei-e 
lie dictated to another captive, one lUisHciano of 
Pisa, an accniint of liis jonmoy tliron"U the East. 
After his lihoration he returned to Venice, where 
he died in 1824, and wn.s hmied in the church of 
S. Lorenzo. The Lvavcller bore among liis con- 
teniporavics the surname oi' nickname of Mareo 
MUlioni, most prohahly from his having fremiently 
used tliat word in his attempts to ucscrilie the 
wealth and isploiulonr of tlie khan. The woiulern 
he narrated acorn to liavo excited incredulity— 
even long after .Sir Thomas Browne ciimmeiids the 
circumspection of the reader wlio '.shall can-y 
a wary oyo on Pauhts VeneUts^ Jovins, Clans 
Mugnus, wieremhergins, and many-othere.’ 

Jlarco Polo’s hook consiats of two parts: (1) a 


csiiecially that of Kuhhii Khan; and ends with a 
dull chronicle of the intemecine wars of the IIouso 
of Genghis during the second half of the 13tli cen¬ 
tury. fSor Marco Polo succeeds in almost entirely 
oll'acing him«(ilf, yot despite his mcxlcsty is uii- 
consoiously revealed to the ej’os of his vca»lcv as a 
man truthful, hvavo, shrewd, keen-eyed, grave, of 
few woixls, fond of sport, with all the dne respect 
of tiiQ prosperous man for wealth. He shows 
throughout a singular lack of humour—Sir Henry 
Yule cites as almost tlio solitary instance that in 
Bijonklng of tho khan's papor-monoy h« observes 
that Kuelai might ho said to have the truo Philo¬ 
sopher's Stone, for he made Ids luonoy at pleo-suro 
out of tlin bark of Crocs. Nothing disturbs the 
even tenor of his narrative—not even wlion he luu 
to tell of so strange a custom as the coiivade 
aiming ilic Gold-toeth on the frontier of Burma. 
Hft is no loss sparing of scientific observations, nml 
his geographical data arc not infrequently tho 
reverse of clear and adequate. He tells ns that lio 
ncquived several of tho laiiguago.s current in tho 
Mongol empiro, and iw many as four w'ritten char- 
ftctevs, hut of these Sir Homy Ynlo thinks Cliinoso 
svas not ono. His work is poorer in information 
relating to tho Chinese pro|>ar than anysvhoro 
else. Thus, he does not mention the Great Wall, 
nor yet customs so sivikiiig and distinctive n.s the 
1 ISQ of lea, the compressed foot of Uio ladies, liic 
fishing cormorant, artificial cgg-hntchiiig, nor tlic 
imiitiug of books. An absurd assertion has been 
made tliat block-priiitiiig was carried to Europo 
by our travellijv, by liim shown to one Pnnfilo 
CnstaUli, from whom it was learned by John Faust 
of Mainz; and indeed the printers of Lombardy, 
misled by patriotic feelings, ha^’e stultified lliem- 
selves by erecting a statue at Feltre to Castnldi, 

* tlie illustrious inventor of movable printing types,’ 
Polo had learned move from men than books, yet it 
is evident that he liad rend romances, especially 
those dealing witli the fahnlous adventures of 
Alexander. To these he refcis in his notices of 
tho Iron Gate and of Gog and Magog, and of the 
Dry Tree {Aj'hre Sol ov Arhrc See) on the Kliorassan 
frontier. .Siicli storie.s a.s these, that of the Land 
of Darkness, of tailed moii, of tlie great Roc, of 
trees yielding wine, and the like, go mr to acconiit 
for tho grave and mattor-of-fact Me.sser Mni-co 
Polo’s nicKiinmo of Millioni. 

Ranm.sio (1483-1657) as.snmod tliat the boolc was 
fii'-st written in Latin, Marsilon supposed in the 
Venetian dialect, Daldelli-Boni showed in Ills 
edition (Flor. 1827) that it was French. Tliero 
exists an old French text, piiblisbed bv the Paris 
Socidtd de Oiograpliie in 1824, wJiich'M, Pnulin- 


PnrLs fle.scril)cs as the Fiencli of a foreigner. This 
Colonel Yule believes the iieare.st iiossililc approach 
to iUrco’s own oral narrative. About eiglitv M.SS>, 
are in existence, showing considerable vaiiatlons. 
These fall nalumlly into four groups: (1) the old 
French version nliendy mentioned; (2) a revised 
French version, the basis of M. Paiithiev’s edition 
(1863); (3) a cmisiclerably abridged Latin version 
by France-sco Pipino (about 1400)—not identical 
, with, altliougli similar to, the Latin vereion pub¬ 
lished by Grynteus at Basel in the Xovus Orbis 
(15.32), itself the parent of the 16th-centuiy Frciicii 
editions: (4) a form of the text now alone repre- 
ficntwl Iry the Italian recension of Ramnsio, pub- 
lislicd (1659) in vol, ii. of the Navigationi c Yktggi. 

, This last text has been subjected' to considernble 
: htermy modifications, but nndoubtedlv contains 
I ninny new ciieunistances wbicb are substaiitlallv 
siippleiiientaiy i-ecnllectioiis of Marco Polo bimsolf. 

The notes of Marsdon's cxcellont Englisli edition (ISIS) 
were ala-idged by T. ‘Wriglit for Bolm's ' Antijpiftnan 
Librai-j-' (1S64). Another good English edition is that 
of Hugh Murray (1844); but all its predeccssora were 
flctasido by tho fulmirablo edition of Colonel Sir Henry 
Yulo(J87l; 2d cd. 1876), contniniug n faithful English 
trnualation from an cclectio text, an cximustivc introduc¬ 
tion, notes, and other illustrations from the editor's wide 
learning and intimate knowledge of tlie East. French or 
Italian editions worthy of mention are those of tliu !^o. 

P^24), Baldelli-Boni (1827), Lazari 
(1W7), BartoU (1863), ana Panthicr (18G5). Sir Francis 
Palgravo’s Jtttrehani o>id Friar (1837) is of oourse a 
more work of iiMagination, in which Bogcr Bacon and 
Marco Polo arc brouglit togolber. 

Poloiinisc, or POLACCA, a Polish national 
dance of slow movement in f time. 

Polotsk) a town of Russia, on the Dlliia 
(Pwiiia), by rail 62 miles NW. of Vitebsk and 
228 SE. of Riga, is the scat of a bishop of the 
Greek United Chureli. Pop. (1886) 10,134. 
PoUavji. See PuLTOWA. 

PolyftlMlrV) tho social usage of certain races 
in stages of clviliBation in winch the woman iiov- 
iiinlly forms a union with sovoml or many hus- 
baiufa—a condition )>roved by the researolios of 
M'Lcnnan and others to be inneli more important 
in the dcvelopnioiit of the socinl organism than was 
formerly undeiutoiwl. Sec Family, MARitTAOE. 

PolyjilitliiiS (Gr., ' many-llowered ’ a kiiul of 
Primroso (q.v.), much prized and cultivated by 



Polyanthus. 

florists. It is generally believed to bo a variety of 
tlio Common Priiurohe (PmH7f/aiP7//5'n?'w), produced 
by cultivation, in wbicli nu umbel of nnmorous 
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llowevo is j-iipni)ite«l ijii a fouinmn (lealless 

flawer ftteni), instead of ('acli liowcv wi its 

own stalk fmm tlie ciowii of tlio wot; a iiMiiliriea- 
tion to wliicli a tciidoiicy often appears in tlie wild 
plant it^iolf. Tims in its lialiit it .souiewliat rcseiiw 
Ides tlie cn\Y?liji and oxlip, wkilst in the size of its 
dowers it in move like the cominon priniw«e • iiut 
i^^tea'l of tlie pale unifonnity of the wiM plant it 
exliildts “i-oat variety of delicate and Itoantiful 
coloiu's. Tlie siilivniietie-s am iniiiiinerahlc, new 
nnes liein;' eonthmally produced from seed, and of 
short diiiiitinji. Tlio seed i-s sown alwiiit mid- 
siiininor, and llowers may lie expected in ahund- 
anoe next year, if the yoiin" plants ai-e i)roi>eily 
planted out. A rich free hoU is most snitahlo. The 
poiyatiLliiis loves shade and moistm’o nm>'e than its 
convener, the luiricuk, It is very hardy, find 
seldom siifrer-s from the most .severe •ivhitei'3. Fine 
kinds are prexcned for a time hy dividin^» the 
root. The cnllivatiou of the polyanthus k pro^o- 
ciited Avith particular assiduity and .‘•access in 
Kii^ilatid. For the Polyanthiis Narck-sus, ‘•ee 
y v,i!cr,ssr,s. 

Polybius, the Oieok Instorian. was l»orn al»ou6 
20-4 n.t'. at Are^jalopolts in Arcadia. From his 
father Lycortas, one of the loadin" men of the 
Aclneun Xoague, he received vahinhle iu.'.tvuction 
In the science of nolitics and in the nrt of wav. Ue 
Avas one of the 1000 noble Achceans who, after the 
conquest of Mswedouia la lOS, were sent to_ Home 
on the ground that the Acha'aus hail failed to 
uHsisb the liomanfl against I’erseue. dVithout any 
trial the Greeks wore detaiiioJ in an lionourahlc 
captivity. Polybius wa.s the gue.st of .Kndlius 
Paulas riliuRelf,'’and hecamo the close frienri of Ids 
son, Heipio .Emilianns, ftceonipauyiiig luin in Ills 
military espeilitloiis. Polyhins in ids fcuni derived 
nmcli Fulvnnbago from tlio protection and fiiciidsldp 
of ftcipin, who gave him acccs.s to public docu¬ 
ments, anil aidcil him in the coHcction of luntcnals 
for Ills great liistorioiil work. In lol, after sixteen 
years in Italy, the svmiving Achican exiles were 
permitted by ttio Ihiinau scuato to rctnrn to 
Greece ? Pnlyhiu.s, liowever, scion rejoined ficipio, 
followed him in his African campaign, and was 
nroHent at the destruction of Carthage In 140. 
Ihit the outhreak of wav between the Acliaians 
and liomAiis siituiiioiicd idui again to Greece, 
where he nnived soon after the taking of Corinth. 
All his inflnoiioe was now exerted to procure from 
tlie conquerors favourable terms for the vniKinishcd; 
and «o gr.atofiil were his cimiitrymen for his services 
in their lielialf tliat they erected Htatne.s in his 
hoiiouv fit Mogalnpi»li>j and clseAvhere. It must 
have hceii nhoiiL this time that Polybins under- 
tii(i3< tlic writing of Ids great liUtovichl svork, the 
ijiiilcii.als of which lio liiul so long been collecting; 
and in fiivtlici aiice of Ids jilan lie undertook .several , 
long joiirneyfs—to Asia Elinor, Egypt, Upper Italy, I 
southern Fi'iince, and even Spain—ivhorcifc Imshccu 
.supposed lie witne.s.sc<l tlio cAptiiro of Niiiimntia by 
Scipio in 1.33, lie died aliout 122 B.C. 

His liistniy, the design of u hicli was to show 
liovvand why it avos tiuit all the civilised oomitrics 
of Llie world full under the dommion of Home, 
iiieliidos the period liotAveen 2'20, wlicre tlie history 
of Aratus concluded, ami 148 it.c., the yenr when 
Corinth fell, and with it the independence of 
Greece, Miieli the greater part of the work lins 
perished. Of forty hooks only the lii.st five ai-e 
prosevyed complete; hut the plan of the avIioIc 
woik is fully known. Of the two parts into 
which ifc was diviiled the Hast (books iii-x.\.x.; the 
introihiotovy books i. and ii. being a .sketch of the 
earlier Idstory of Koine) enilivaecd a iicriotl of fifty- 
three years, coinmencing with tlie second Piin'ic 
Wav and the Social ^Ya^ in Greece, and conclnding 
with the Rubjiigallon of the kingdom of Macedonia 


in IfiS. The last ten books deal Avith the years 
168-140. The great nieiitS' of Polybius are the cave 
with which he culleetcd liis matcrial.s, his strong Invo 
of tvjith, Ilia hrcadtii of view, and hi.s Koiind judg¬ 
ment, which was umtevially a‘-si.sted hy Ids famili¬ 
arity xvitli political anti military life. He Avas an 
cxeellcut aiitliovity oii the art of wav. His tone is 
didactic, dull, and Avearisome; he ia too anxious 
to draw coiiseqiicuceH and deilnce Ic.'Jsnns, and 1ms 
been called ‘the Hast piaginatieal historian.’ His 
incthoit of exposition i.s rareless, someAvlmt con- 
fufsed, and inartistic; hk .style, occasionally pithy, 
loit nsually bald to a degree, belongs to the period 
of hcginiiing ileeadence. 

Of the thirty-fire books wliich have not been pro- 
-served entire wo |>ossefis merely fragments or extracts. 
ProKineiits were foiiiid by Caviliiml Alai, ftud pnbli.shed 
as Into ns 1827. Vnliiable editions have been publislieil 
by &cbwi;jgivAusc5 (ITWl-yS; new cd. Oxford, 1831), 
itekker (1844), Dindorf {18(>2-CS ; new cd. 1882), Hiiltsoli 
(1888-72; 2d cd. 1888). The portion on tlio liistory of 
tho Acha-au league has been edited by W. ty. Capes, 
«ml >ic-lcctions (bnswl on iriiU.sch ) by Stracliftii-Davidson 
(1^8); tlioro is a readable Eiiglisli tram-lotion by E. S, 
Xlnickbiirgh (1880). Fco JlahafTy, H'/ie (VrccA IFoiW 
mK/rr JJoanea A'leoy (1800); Gorman works on Polybius 
by I.a ilocho (18.W) and Picblcr (18C0); and K. von 
8 cala, J)ic ktttilicn dcs Pohjhins (1801 d scfi-), 

P©lyoarp» one of the ‘Apostolic Fatheis,’ Avas 
bisimp at Smyrna in pvoconsiiliir Asia iluiing the 
earlier half of tlie 2il contniy. Hia is an important 
name, for he bridges the little knonni and inncli 
coiitrovorted lAcrinil lying hetween tlio age of Ids 
ma-ter tho Apostle Jolm and that of nis own 
disciple Ireamus, and liis testimony is only l)io 
larger, clearer, and nioic valuable becaiiso of his 
ligid conservatism and lack of hitellccLualiiidivichi- 
allty. Tho ‘Life’ by 'Tiouius’ is utterly nntnist- 
worthy. All that i.s really luiowji of ikilycarp's 
oHgIn'is gathered from his dying declflvation, which 
shows that he aa’hs born ahmit GO A.D.. and probably 
of Christian parent'*. By the migration of apostles 
and otlieva from doomed JovnsaTcm, Ei,hcs\va and 
the noighhouring <Iistricts hecaiuo the new home 
of the faitli, and tliero J’olycarp waa ' taught hy 
.-\postlc3,* Jolm ftbnvo all, and ‘liveil iu familiar 
iiitcrcoiunc with many that liad seen Christ’ 
(iremrus, Ifcres/cs, iii. .3, 4). The fuvtlier state- 
uiciit that he was appointed bisho)) in .Smynia ‘ hy 
Apostles’ (G»y John’—Tevtullinn) is probably 
Coloured by the later conception of the opiHcopate, 
hilt he certainly niipeni-s to have been head or the 
church from early manhood. 

Among contciupornriea he Ava.s iiitiniato Avith 
Tapias. More interesting is his brief iuteicoinRo 
wLtli rgiiatiiis, who, on bis Avay from viutiocli to 
martyiilom at Home, iiintie a short stay at Smyrna, 
where Ihdycarp nml tlicoliiirch miiilstored to liitu. 
Tlie tone of his lifiit/c to Pulumrn, AVritten shoi tly 
after from Tixms, Is that of a letter to one loss 
e.xpericuced, if not younger, and less encrgotic 
than the writer, but high respect is paid to Poly- 
earp’.s stedfa.stuc.'>s, piety, amt position. In con.se- 
micncc of a request Avliicli Ignatius Avas making to 
tlie elmrehca to scud incssiigo.s to Antioch, fclie 
Pltilippiaus wrote to Polycavp asUiug that their 
letter to Antioch might be forwarded hy tlie 
Sinji'iixcan niessenger, at the same time inviting 
cxiiortation, ami further asking for any of the 
epistles of Iipiatius tliat he might liaA’c. Hence 
Polycarp’s EpisUfi to thf. Fhilippkins, in which he 
accedes to their A’ariou.s ref|ne.sts, and .‘iolicits further 
now.s of Ignatius. His inihtcncc on a younger 
.generation, and his importance as a faithful pro- 
sorA’cr of tlie apostolic tradition, arc vividly de¬ 
lineated hy his grcate.9t disciple Trenfeus in Ins 
Epixtie to Floi'inns, quoted in Eusebius, Ylist, Eccl, 
V. 20: ‘ 1 can tell the \’ery place wliere the bles.sed 
Polycarp Used to sit and discom-se. . . . Wliatso- 
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over things liu linil lieavil from them (Jolm and 
otlieif') aniiiit fclic Lord , . . PolyoRin, ns 
roceiveil them from cye-witncfses'of liio life of the 
AVord, would relate nltogeLlior in necurdnnee with 
tlie Scripfcurcf!.’ These valnnhle remiiiiscciices re¬ 
late to a period aoinowherc botvveen 135 ami 150 
A.D. 

At the very claso of liis life Polycani visited 
Iiomftj where lie confeired witli the liinhop Anicotiin, 
cliiofly on blie vexed question of the time for coin- 
memovnting the Passion. On thia point neither 
yielded to the other, yet tliuir rclationn remained 
so cordial that AiiiceLus allowed Polyeai'p to take 
Ins place in celohrnting Llie oucharist {see Irenanis 
eproted in Euselniia, Hist, Eecl. v, 2-i). After turn¬ 
ing many Ynlcnfciiiinns and Marcioniies from their 
heresies liy liis preacliing, the aged bishop returned 
to Smyrna, only to win tJie inai'tyr's crown in a 
iiorsecubion which hroke out during a great festival. 
Unsntiated with meaner victims, the mol) called 
for Polycarp, ' tlic fatliov of tho Chr-istlnns.* AYith 
trnc.st dignity and modesty does Polycai-p play the 
man. Uetrayed hy his servant-hoy, but olicrod his 
life hy the nroconaul if ho will revilo Christ, ho 
anawera v ‘ Yowracovo and six years have t l»ccn 
Hia servant, and He hath douo me no wrong. How 
then can I hlaspliome uiy King, who hath saved 
me?’ As tho games wero over, <leaLU by five was 
suhstifcutecl /or death hy wild lieasts, and Jews 
vied with hoafchoua in providing fuel. But tho 
flvQ arclied itself about the mai't\’r, and ho had to 
be do.spatchod with a dagger. The grapliio Letter 
(ifthe ^'in)/r)i(eans tells the story of the martyrdom 
to the PhilomcUau church. A chvenolajjicu.1 ap¬ 
pendix to this letter liius boon olnchlatcd by AVad- 
dinglon’sakilful dating of the 'proconsnl,’and hia 
conclusions have hecii confirmed by tho discoveiy 
of inscriptions rolivting to the ‘high-pvieab,’ also 
mentioned therein, so tliat the mavtyixlem may, 
with strong pvobabilUy, bo dated 23d Febmarj' 
155 A.D. 

Tho only UTittiig of Polj’oarp oxlant is the 
JSpMlc to tho PliiltppUius, incoinjilcto in the 
original Greek, bub complete in a Latin transla¬ 
tion. Its gonitinoncss liiud been assailed, but nn- 
anocossfiilly. Somewhat commonniace in itself, it 
is of great value for questions of tli© canon, the 
oiigin of the cimrcli, and the Ignalinn Kpistles. 
More Now TeHtamonfc plirascs arc hero inwoven 
than are found in any other work of the time. 
Their wider range, and especially the proniincncc 
given to Paul and his epistles by this disciple of 
John, tell heavily against Tubingen theories of tho 
origin of tho chnrcli and tho canon. The letter 
beniti so efosoJy on flie rgnatian ilpistJes that, 
while apart from it tlio eternal evidence for their 
gonninOTioss is weak, with it that evidence ia very 
strong. Tlic grounds, hou’ever, for aasigning the 
epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp to the reign of 
Hrajan arc not lioyond question, while among otlicr 
things a certain rcfovcnce to heresy in Polycarp.’s 
epistle would better accord willi a time nliont 130 
A,D., or even later. 

For one of tho best editions of the Epialtc (flrst edited 
by llnhoix in 1633 and licquently since), sco Patrxm 
AposloK Opera (oil. Gcblinrdt, ko., vol. ii. 1875); for 
tliQ data of tlio luavtyrdoiu, Wnddington’s Fasle» de» 
Frovlneea Aaiutiques (Paris, 1872), niid the Oxford 
StmUa liihtica (1885 and 1890), lint the best and raost 
esliaustivo )vork on all tho parts of tho subject is Light- 
foot’s AjiostoUc h'alkcva, part ii. (2d oil. 1839). -An 
ingonions, saliolnrly, and niila attompt is inodo by the 
llev. J. M. Cottcrill in tlio Cambridge Journal of 
I’Mlolopy (1891) to nttribiito the extant qilstle to 
Antiochus, a monk of St Ijaba, who flourished nndor 
Hcraolius, and from whoso pen is still extaui, ‘if,* in 
Gibbon’s phvaso, ‘what no ono reads may bo said to 
bo extant,’ a dull and fceblo work entitled Ilai'SiKTijJ 
T?s aylaay/uiifiy.i, divided into 1.80 honillies. 
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Polj cotylc'doiioiis Plaiit.saie those whoso 
embryos have niore than tiro soctldearcs (cotyJe- 
iloiis). Exauiplcs avG foun^l occasionally, ov as 
inon-Hti-osities, among Dicotyledons, In tho Pine 
(Piniis) group of the Coiiiferfc (q.v.), Iinwover, ilie 
piilycotyledonaiis condition is the itnriiial one, and 
the cotyledons occur in Aihorls of from three to ten. 
MiiUiplication of cotyledons occurs in a few other 
groups of the Conifene. .Sometinies the numerous 
cotyledons unite in p.air.s, and this lends to the 
suggestion that they m iginally 5.pvaug from two; 
hub many hotanb-ts htdieve that the cotylcilons 
arise as separate leaves. 

PoIycrnto.S, ' tyrant' of Samos from ahnut 
SJH) i).c. to ,322. He cojiqiici e/I several islands of 
the .Arehipelago, and even some towns on the 
A.sintic inaiiilaml, waged war successfiillv against 
the inhabitants of Miletus, .and defealed ’ tlieir 
nllie.s, the LcHl)inn.s, in a great sea-light. Ilis 
Intimate aUiance with Aumsis, king of Egypt, 
proves the importance iu whicli tliis daring islaiul- 
[irtnce was lioki even by great uioiiftTclis. Acconl- 
ing to Herodotus, Amasis dreaded tlie niisfoi tunes 
that tho envious gods must he preparing for so 
Ineky a uwMtal, null rvrote a letter lo PolycrntcM, 
eavnc'vlly advising him to throw away the possession 
that he <lcomc4l most valuable, and Lhereliy avert 
the stroke of the spleenful gods. Polycrates, in 
cniiiplinucc 3vith this /liciully ach ico, cast n signet- 
liug of marvellously heauliful woikniaiiship into 
tlio sea, but next day a fisherman pipsented the 
tyrant wItJ) an unnsually big lisli that he had 
caught, niul in its helly was lonml the idontical 
vine. Ib wns quite I'lcav to Amasift now that 
PoR'cmtcs wos a doomed man, and ho inmiecliately 
)»r»Ko off the nDlance, AA’hen CaniJiyses jijvnded 
Egypt (625) Polyemte.s sent liim a coiiLirgeut of 
forty ships, in wliicli lie placed all the Samians 
disalVectcil lowardu his tyvanny, hoping they 
might never come hack,* hut mutinying they 
relurnwl to Samos, and made war against the 
tyrant, hut without success. Hereupon they went 
lo .Sparta, and succeeded in securing the help of 
both Spartans and Corinthians, A triple force of 
Samians, SpavtanB, and Corinihiaus emharlted for 
Samos, anil hesicgctl Samos in \‘ain, and Polycrates 
hecaiiie more powerful than ever; hut JleniosU 
overtook her victim after all. Ormtos, the Peivian 
satrap of .Saidia, had conceived a deadly Imtred 
against Polyemtes, and, having enticed tho latter 
to visit him at Magne.''ia hy appoaling to his 
cupidity, he scired and crnciRccl him, 

l*olj«U]»sla. See D1aot.tus. 

Poij'gninccjr, See MibijwojiT.s. 

PolygmiioUS, a term applied to plants which 
Ijcar boUi uniBO.viial and liemiaplirnillte nowcif-, 
either on the same or on diffevaub indivuliial nlants. 
For example, the niajilc produces malo, female, and 
Iierinaphrodito iiowers on the same tvco j wliilo 
some asli-tvees soniotim&s hoar male only, others 
female, and othcix hermaphrodite flowers, 

Polygniliy {<«r. polys, ‘ujuuy,* Ijamcin, 'to 
marry’) includes etymologically the social arraiigo- 
mentliy which one wife has many hushnndp, now 
usnallj' termed X^olyandry (q.v.), as well as that in 
wliich a man has or may Iinve several or many 
wive.s. To the latter tlic temi polygamy is, how¬ 
ever, practically restricted. Formeriy polygamy 
wa.s thought to lio probably tlie original type of 
the development which has culminated in the 
marriage relations of civilised peoples; that thm 
is not so ia shown somewhat fully in the articles 
Family and MARiaAGE. 

Polygamy certainly obtained at one time over a 
very large area of the world’s surface} in general it 
may be said still to ho the rule nob merely amongst 
ransb African races, hut amongst the peoples, both 
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iiiovu ftinl lii'A dviliM-il, of ‘tlu! Erist' Hencmlly,and 
to n cerlfvin cxtuiit in Australia and Pulyneaia, 
ilioiij'li it is rare aiiimi«-.t Anteiicnn Indians. Tliat 
tills eii't-iiii was usual in Uld Testament limes is 
oliviuns from niany loforcnces j tlieNewTo-stainent 
seems to iinlicale tlisit iiioiingaiiiy AVas wniversal 
anion^'st tlio Jews of tlie 1st centiny, tlionyli tiie 
Tiiliuiul contains no iinsitivc prohiliitimi against a 
plurality of wives. Cliristianity has never tolerated 
pi)ly,yainy! even Coiieu1iinn;»e (fj.A'.) has lieen al¬ 
ways tieated as .sinful, and [lolygauiy is a crime by 
the Inw of Cliristian state-'. Urcolcti and Romans 
did not practise poly<fainy rvitliin histoiical lime.s; 
the ancient iTcriiians wove the only harl»nrian.s 
Icnowii to Tacitus who wore content with a niiigle 
wife. Mii.slom laiv and nsajtc permit amantohave 
four wives, liiit .such idiirality is confined to the 
rich : iioor men Iiavc seldnin more than one wife 
{see MoiiAMMKDANi^iM). There is no limit to the 
nuinher of Avives a IIiridii may keep, witliont taking 
account of concuhincj!.. Instances .still ocenr of a 
liigh-oasle man of wciiltli having a linndred wives. 
I'ut in this criniieetion it slmuhl he remeniherod 
that in Iiot countries girls become juaniagealile at 
an early age, and .'ooii lose their yontli au»l nttrac- 
tiveue^s j a man’s fivst wife may remain Jiis con¬ 
fidante and real companion through life, though 
ho provides liiui«clf with a miceession of girl favour¬ 
ites, In China tliero is Init one vightfui wife in a 
household, tliougli a man may, it he will, keep 
Bccoudar^' wives or concubines. 

In Clinstiau cowntiie.s, even in those whore con- 
cnbinagQ and adultery arc lightly icgarded and 
divorce very easily obtained, polygamy is dealt 
uitli as a criniinnl olTericc. In Jh-itaiii ami the 
United Slates Iliganiy (q.v.) U severely punished; 
under tho samo head any polygamous union is 
included. Nevertheless tliero have occnsbmally 
been found divines to dofeiul polygamy or some- 
tiling like it. Tlie AiiabaptistH insisted on such 
fi'cedinns OoliitKi (q.v.) wrote in defence of it. 
■\Vhen in 15-10 Philip the Magnanimous, the reform¬ 
ing laiidgiavo of llc.iso, resolved with the consent 
of Ills Avifc (then a conrinned invalid) tu marry a 
second wife, Luther ami Melauchlhoii approvctl 
the etC]) *03 Ills personal fiieiids, though not as 
doetoi'-s of theology j’ and Riiccv (q.v.) promoted, 
approved, aiulAvitncs-scd the bL'anions union. The 
first Avife fturi'ived the seconct maniage for nine 
years. As late as 1607, when Cuthorino of 
I]rnganz,a nuscarricdj some Anglican divines sng- 
ge.sled polygamy as the host way of securing a 
direct heir to tho tliroiie. 

Jlorganatic Mavringe (q-v.) and H.andfasting 
(q-v.) greatly siinplilicd divorce, and often preceded 
a more hiiidmg and legitimate nniun ; Imt another 
union at the .same time u'lis not coinjiatihlc with 
either. In 1780 the llev. ^lartin Madan, chaplain 
to the Lock Hospital in London, startled the world 
and raised a violent controversy by arguing in favour 
of polygamy ns a menus of dimiiiUliing piostitntiou 
and siviiig human souls from guilt; the Avork in 
Avliich tlie-5C views vore advocateil Avas called 
ThehjjMhoni, or a Treatise on Female Ituin (3 
A-ols. 1780-81). lu recent times tho Mormons (q.v.) 
by their practice of uolyg.ainy created a troiihle- 
ftoine qitc.sLion for tlie administrators of Uiiilcil 
States law; but in 1800 they agreeil to cense from 
iiiaking plural iiiarriagos. It liaH always been a 
ililliciilty for Christian missioiiarie.s when converls 
Avith several Avives desired baptism, A.s antic the 
convert was treated as inarrieil only to the first wife 
ill point of date, and wa'' required ab-rfihitely to 
mt away all the otliei-.s—a rule that was iiicvitablv 
lai-hb and inequitable in it.s operation. l)isli(>]> 
Culeiiso declined to make the convert part from 
Avivea he had married in good Laith; so did the 
American niis.stoiiaries in Bniiiia; and M'Foi'laiic, 


in Among the Cunnibuls in New Guinea (1888), 
says that he and the other iiiissioimries of the 
London Mls-sionaiy .Society 're.sfdved not to inter¬ 
fere Avith those social 1'clation.s in Avliich the gospel 
found the people of New Guinea.’ See ANTirito- 
roLuRv'j Family, Maiuuage, Hahem, and llio 
works cltcil there, 

Polyglot (Gr. j)ohjs, ‘many,’ and glotfci, 
‘tongue’) means a collection of versions in diftor- 
ciit languages of the same work, hnt is almost 
exeliisU'ely applied to manifold versions of the 
flihle. The nevapla of Origen (q.v.) contnined, 
besides tlie Hebrew te.\t, .several other Greek 
vemon-s, hut is not commonly reckoned among the 
polyglots. The most famous polyglots nve (l)tlie 
ComnluCcnsian, imldislied nnilcr tho auspices of 
Cardinal Ximeiies (q.A'.) at Alcala (Lat. Comphi- 
tuni), in 0 voL. folio, 1502-17, Avitli IlebieAV, Gieelc, 
Clinhicc (each avUIi Latin versions), and^ the 
Vulgate Latin; (2) the AntAverp Polyglot, printed 
at the Pliiiitiii press, at the co.st of Philip II. of 
Sjiahi, in 1.709-72, edited hy Arias jrontiiiiuf,; 
(3) tho Purls Polyglot, edited hy Lc Jay in 1045, jn 
0.splendid volumes; and (4) the London Polyglot, 
edited bylJrian Walton, in 6 vols. folio, 1654-57, 
and eontiiiiiiiig the lUlde, or parts of it, in nine 
language.'. Of modern works of this kind the 
nio.st cojivonicut is Ilac-stcr’s Polyglot, first pub¬ 
lished by Hagster at London in 1831 (new eels, 
1874, &c'), Avhich gives the Old Testament in eight 
languages (Hebrew. Greek, Latin, English, Ger- 
mail, Italian, French, and Spanish), and the Noav 
T estament in nine {the >Syriac version being added). 

Po1yg(llOtl1.S. a Greek painter Avho nourished 
in the middle of the 5th centiny u.C., Avas born jn 
the isle of Thrvsos, and belonged to a family of 
paiiitcre. He Avas a friend of tho Atlionian general 
Cimoii, and is said to have been allncliQd to his 
sister, Elinniee. His ininciiial works were at 
Athens, at Delphi, and at Platrra. In tho first- 
nnnicil city he c.vecutod paintings in the temple of 
Thesen.s j in the Stoa Poikile (or Painted Portico), 
the Greek Prince." assomhied to judge of the 
Violation of Cassandra by Ainx; in the temple 
of the Dioscuri, the liajie or the Daugliterri of 
Lftucli»pn»; and in the Pi'opyla*a on the ACro- 
iioHs, a series from the old Greek legends. At 
Pla(ii-a he painted, in tho temple of Athena, 
Ulysses and the Slain Suitors of Penelope. Ili-s 
greatest work is said to have been in the Le.sohC’, a 
court or peiistyle at Delphi, built liy the Cnidians, 
the walls of Avidch he covered Avith a sorias ropro- 
ficiiting the Wni^ of Troy and tlie Visit of Ulysses 
to the LoAver '\\’oild. Polygnotus AA'n.s a groat 
advance on any of his predecessors. He Avns the 
liist who gave life, diameter, and cx])rc.ssion to 
painting. Aristotle extols tlie dignity and beauty 
of his conceptions. 

Polygon {Cit. polus, ‘many,’ gCmia, ‘cornor’), 
a plane figure, houmiecl hv a number of straight 
lines; the name is conventionally limited to those 
plane figures who-oe lioimding atmiglit lines are 
' iiiorc than in number. Polygons of 5, G, 7, S, 
A’c. shln.s are dennmmatod pontagniis, haxiignns, 
liep(agnii.s, octagons, &c.; and wlien tlie number 
of Milas oxceed.s twelve the figure is merely men¬ 
tioned os a polygon of so many si(lc.s. 

PoIj'ffOllRCCfiei a natural order of plants, 
mostly fiorbs, hut iiicliiding a foAv slnnbs. The 
leaves are alternate, Avith stipules cohering around 
the stem, though sonietime.s reduced to n more 
ling. The lloAA'er.s are not nnfroqiiently unisexual; 
the fruit generally a nut, often triangular, tlie 
seeil Avith farinaceous alhunion, Avhioh has an 
economic iiiiporlance in huckAvhoat. The genus 
Polygonum comprises nnmeroua species, of Avlddi 
f-evernl are natives of Britain; in North America 
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twenty-five Hpeoie.s nvc found east of tlie Missis- 
Bippi, Ivnot-f'i'a'-s (P. aviciihirc) ia a very coiuinon 
British weed, and is found in cultivate*! and waste 
places ill all jiarLa of Llie world from the tropics to 
tlio Arctic reyions. The steins of JK amphibium, 
an inliahitaiit of ponds and watery ditches all over 
Britain and Europe, central Asia, and North Amer¬ 
ica, liaveheen used ns n substitute for sarsaparilla 
on the coiitiiiciit of Europe. P. hytlmpiper, often 
called Wator Pepper, a plant coimnon oy sides of 
lakes and ditches in Britain and North Ainericaj is 
acrid enough to he used as a vesicant. Several 
specie,s are occasionally used for dyeing, as the 
Spotted Pci'sicaria (P. ^iersicat'iu), a very comnion 
weed on diuigliilla and m waste places in Britain; 
hut the only species really inmortniit cm tliis 
account is that called Dyer's Bnekwheat (P. 
tinctoriiiM), a native of Cliina, the cnltivation of 
which has heen .succe.esfully intmduced in France 
and Flanders. It yields a hlne dye scarcely InfeHor 
to indigo. P. orientnh lias long been occasionally 
culCivaLed in flower-gavdens in Britain, and is miite 
hardy, although a native of the nest Indies. 
Tlie BUtovt (q.v.) belongs to the genn.s. Fugopy- 
rtiui cymosum, a species of buckwheat abundant 
on the mountains of Che north of India, aflords 
an excellent suh.stituto for sjilimch. Fugopymm 
csciiknium, or Pofygotitnn Fagopurum (liiick- 
whent), is cultivated lor the sake oi its /vuit, which 
furuishos a nutritious diet used in the countries of 
northern Europe. Tho Garden Sorrel (iiMjnc.i: 
rtccfoyft) andsonio other species of Riiinex have a 
singular comhlnalloa of propertie-s in their roots 
and in tlioir leaves. In tlie former there is greater 
or less asbiingoncy, due to tho presence of tannic 
and gallic acid j tlic latter arc more or less aeidii- 
ious, owing to tUelv coutainiug oxalic acid. Bhuhorb 
(q.v.) belongs to this natural order; so does tho Dock 
(q.v.). Tlie root of Pterococcus upkylla, a native of 
the sandy steppes of Siberia, wlien cut o.xudea a 
clear viscid gum similar to Tragacanth (q.v.), which 
swells in water and forms a mucilage of a brownish- 
yellow colour ; It is euCon hy tho Kalimiclcs in 
times of soaroity. Its fruit, whicti is nci«l, is eaten 
to qiionch thirst. Tnpluris umcrieana and 2*. 
lionplandUtna, hoth natives of >South America, nre 
small trees with hollow branches which are the 
haunts of small venomous ants tliat shower them- 
solves on tho unwary who may attempl to shelter 
thQm8olve.s under their shade. Miihlenheekia 
adpressa is the Jlacqnarie Harlnmr Vino of 
Tasmania, an evergreen elimhing or trailliiK shrub 
of most rapid growth, sometimes CO feet in longth. 
It produces vaceinos of fruit somewhat rescrahling 
crapes or ciiiTaiits, tho nut being invested uitli tho 
large and lleshy segmeiit.s of the calyx. The fruit 
is sweetish and suhacul, and is used for tarts. 
Coccoloha uuifera is the Seaside Grape (q.A'.) of the 
■\Vesb Indies. Sec also C-VLuaoxusi. 

Polyliyiliiiia, one of the nine Miises (q.v.). 

Polyiiicrisiu. See IsoMiiiussi. 

Polyiicsiil (Gr. polys, ‘many,’ nesos, ‘island’), 
a term applied cnllactivoly by some ■writers to all 
the Pacilic islands of strlcLly oceanic character—i.o. 
oibliGi- of volcanic or coralline orimn; by otliers 
rosti'Lcted to tlio eastern groups inhabited by the 
brown Polyiie.siau race. Ilero it -will lie taken in 
tliG hroador sense so na to iiichide all the Pacific 
lands east of tho PhiUppiues, New Guinea, and 
Australia, except Japan, tlio Kuriles, Aleutians, 
Queen Charlotte, Vancouver, Ilevillngigcdo,^ and 
Galapagos, wliicli are geographical dependencies of 
tho suiTomuliiig Asiatic and American continents. 
These Polynesian, or ‘ youth Sea’ islands, as they 
are also called, are distributed o^'or a vast space, 
stretching across a Imndred dogvees of longitude 
fi'om New Britain (149'’E.) to Easter Island (100“ 


17' "W.), and aei-oss seventy degrees of lutilude from 
Hawaii (23’ N.) to Stewmt Island at the soiitliem 
exti'cinity of New Zealand (47’ QO'S.). But the 
nggregat'e extent of dvv Janil in this houndlejis 
expanse of some 11 million KqiiDre miles .scavoely 
exceeds 170,000 sq. in., of which nearly two-tliivds 
arc conipixscd in the Neiv Zealand Arcliipelago, 
wliile the total population is probably less tlian 
1,500,000. Sec the map at AVoulT), and also the 
physical map at Au.STn.vr.iA. 

Poivnesia comprises llie three broad divisions 
of Aficroncsia, Meinnesin, and East Polyne.sia, 
which are determined partly by geogi'ajiliical 
position, and partly hy ethnological conditions, 
and each of which is again subdivuleil into several 
secondaiy groups. Thii.s. Jlicrouesla (Gr. mlJ,-ros, 
‘small,’ nesos, ‘island’) lie.siii the cxlveme iinrtli- 
wost almost entirely north of the equator, and con¬ 
sists exclusively of small volcanoes and atolls, 
forming the five archipelagoes of tlie Marianas 
(Lndroiics), Pelew, (Palaos), C'nrolino.s, Mavsiiall, 
and Gilhert, all inhabited hy heterogeneous popula¬ 
tions in which most of the oceanic and jicvlmps 
some of the continental elements are rmireNcnted. 
>Softlso Melimcsin(Gr. mclus, ‘black’) Pies in tiic 
extreme west entirely south of tlie equator, and 
consists mainly of conipavati'’ely large upraised 
cryfttallmc, coralline, anti volcanic islands dispofccd 
In |>amllel chains from riorth-ivest to south-east, 
forming the cloven archipelagoes of tho Admlrnlty, 
Bismarck (New Britain aiul New Irolanu), 
D’Enticcastcaux, Louisiadc, Solomon, Santa Cniz, 
Banks, Neiv Hebrides, Now Caledonia, Loyalty, 
and Fiji, nil inhabited by the Melanesian or dark 
Oceanic mco. Lastly, East PolyneBin lies on both 
sides of the equator, mainly east of a line drawn 
from New Zealand hetween Fiji and Sanioa to 
Hawaii, and consists of tho twelve volcanic^ and 
coi-alllnc ftrchipolngoe.s of Hawaii (Samlwicli), 
Phccnlx, Ellice, Tokolau, Saino/u Tonga, Eer- 
moclec, AiietraUTiibimi), Cook, Tahiti, Tuaniotu 
(Paumotn), and Marquesas, uesides Iho large 
sedimentary and igneous region of New Zealand 
and numerous sporadic islets, such oa Noifolk, 
Chatham, Hapaiti, Easter, Manihild, Tongaveva, 
Uvea, and many others. This division i_s the 
c.xclnsivo domain, apart from recent white iniml- 
graiits, of the large brown race, commonly called 
‘ Polynesians ’ in a special 6en.se. 

Subjoined is n iahlc of these inuhitiidinous 
insular groups, with their areas, iiopulatlons, and 
political status. 


Qroap. ArenluBri.i 

I. lIicnONKSiA— 

Marlmia. 4B0 

Tolew. 200 

Caroliuo. 400 

Jllarrtliail. 100 

GniKri:(Kiiie,.Hini). 170 

If. IUelakesia— 

AdnitniUy. 770 

lIlBninick.10,000 

D'Bittivcastcaux.... 1,100 

lAiulsitde.. 670 

Solomon..10,900 

Santa Cruz. 0,300 

Banks. 100 

How Hcbridca. 6,000 

Mew Caledonia. 0,600 

JVij-alty. 1,100 

pyi.. 8,000 

ill. l£a.ST POI.YNCSIA— 

noTOll. 6,700 

7]iccmx. 15 

JSIKCO. 14 

Tokclan. 13 

Sainon... 1,000 

TTonga. 450 

ICorniadco. 40 

.Anstral. 105 

CookfHervey). 140 

'AliltKBocloty)..,. 000 
Tuaiaotu (Loir).... 800 

BlanfUGsna 4S0 

Hew Zealand.101,000 
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10 OOO R|)aln, 
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80,000 Bpafn. 

11,000 GDiinnny. 

41,000 Sngtaiid. 

2,000 Ocriiini)}'. 

70,000 GoTTnmiy, 
I,000(7)BiiglD.na. 

2,000(7) Ziiglaud. 

176,000 Ziiglaiid niid Gcr. 
6,000 Kjiglaiid. 

4,600 £nglaiia. 

02,000 liiuopoiidcnL 
48,000 Franco, 

20,000 France, 

125,000 Eiiginud. 
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Kingdom. 
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Lyiiig^ Liliiio-it ontiifily the trojiics, ami 

CfiriMVirri?,' ne.irly fivoiyH'here />f i;.'MO«)iis or coralJine 
Jiroiiiis expnj,C(t to tlio ■'fiiue fitinoijplieric ami 
huivhio cnnf‘iit‘<, PolyiiC'iri. laesenta ffrcat iiiii- 
foniiity in. Lts eliin.atic and hinloiiical eomfUlonH. In 
tlie-e ro=!prct<5, licnvover, New Zoalaml to n. 

-‘‘eparate ^v•orl<^. to its large extent, lofty 

range?, ililTorent geological liiKtorj’, ami high 
?oiithovn Intitii'lo. Eiit even in Fiji, Tahiti, 
Samoa, tlie HoIoiikih ainl Hawaiian groups, MitU 
volciuiic cones ranging from lOQO to nearly 14,000 
feet, less variety is mosented by the dificrenfc local 
lloras than miglifc Vic expected from their gwab 
altitude. Alnio.st overywlicve tlie prevailing winiln 
are the moi.st POntU-eaHb tvadcf*, which in snnimei- 
' cev rniinil to tlie we.st and north-wast. But these 
''‘inds also hiing moisture-lteaving cloinls, so that 
the rainfall is genovally liigli, in the SolomniH 
excessive (1 .j 0 inelics), in Hawaii 60 to .SO, ami 
in New Caledonia over 10. lliifc ninny of the 
atoll.s, liehig too low to arrest the cnrroiits, receive 
Very little inoi.stiirc, and in some places constitute 
a rainles.s zone, as indicated hy the accnmnlaleil 
‘leposits of guano, riie mean tempemtnrc is ahoufc 
"O'' r. both in Hawaii and New Cnloilonia (ahout 
the two tropic?), with an extreme range from .lO* 
to 00’ F. But the climate, e.xccpt in New Caledonia 
and New Zealand, is evovywhere relaxing, and in 
tiie Solomons find other largo isl.ands nmlnvions np 
to cojisMemlde nltitutles. 

In the coralline groups the (lova is e?«otilially 
Oceanic, tlio provailiiig species being the cocoa-nut 
and 0110 or two other palms, the pandanns ami 
hread-friiib tree, ami .such edible rn<*tsas yams, t.aro, 
and sweet potatoes. BesMea these forms, the large 
archipelagoes have a Hch forest vcgetatimi, iuo.siTy 
I'elonging to tlie I’apuasian and Aiistralinii zones, 
with some Ainorican and a few indigemms plants. 
Hnnce the prevalence of oa'>uailna«i, datnmams, 
ftmiicaiias, troo ferns, besides myrtle.s, ebony, uml 
the banyan fig. Highly .specinUsol forms aio the 
New (.'alcdnman niuuli {.Hdniciiea IcucadciulroH), 
wiiicli yields the oajeput-oll, and the Hawaiian 
oleaginoiia kuldn and gigantic hfiUtpc-ita (Branch- 
leya), with foliage like chat of tlie pandanim. As 
many as 1300 dhtiiict f*iiecio,s have hecn discovered 
in New Cnletloiiirt, and nearly U0() in Fiji, «)f 
wliich 1100 are phaiievogiuuons.'^ 

In contrast with the relatively rich flora is the 
romarkahly jioor fauim, especially in nmnmials. 
The «lng and pig were found iKith m the Solomons 
and Hawaii at tlio time of thofr discovery; hue both 
fijipear to have been iutividuccil in com 2 ‘arativcly 
loceiit times. The only nudnnbtodly imligcnons 
m.aiiniials in tlie.?© and the other Polync»inn gro«|w 
arc two or three .spocies of rodents (lats and mice) 
niid a few vavieticH of the hat family. Even 
reptiles and insects are rare, l)cingchiel!yrepres=ented 
hy tlirec small lizards m Hawaii, one snake, one 
scorpion, one centipede, and a .spider in New 
Caledonia, a few -snaKcs niul frogs iii Fiji, ami in 
East Polyne.ijia hy only one venomons animal, a 
centipede. Fiji Is the ea«termnosb limit of the 
fidg and the .Solomons of the crocodile, which here 
arlapts itself both to fie>li .and .salt water ahniit the 
rivers and estuaries. Binls are everywhere more 
nniuevoiiH, 107 J>poci(js occurring in New Caledonia, 
46 in Fiji, and-10 in Hawaii, these la.st iiiclnding 
tliG 00 {^{oho nobilis), whose lovely black and 
yellow plumage is uijed for decorating lo^’al mantles. 

In recenb times no hiniich of etlmology lins been 
niore cnrefnlly studied tJian that which deals with 
the origin, migrations, pbysicat features, langnages, 
aiul traditions of the Oceanic pcoi)]®**. But so 
intricate arc tlioir iuntual relations tliafc the dilficnlt 
anthropological and linguistic prohlems anggesterl 
by a cojnpnrativG .study of these pcojdea arc still 
far fioni .solved, 'riiere is, however, a general 


' consensus that I’olyiie.sia lias hcen occupied from 
picliistoiic times by two distinct races, the dnrk 
Afelaiu'riians, who belong to the same stock as the 
Papuans of Now Guinea and Malaysia, and the 
hro^^l rVilvnesians, called also AlahoviandSawaioii, 
whose racial afiinities liave not been .satisfactorily 
determined. By' difievent writei-s they liave hecn 
allied to the Mongoloid Malays, to the Aryans nr 
Caucasians, to the American aborigines, and c\'cn 
to the Afelanosians. lint tlie dillerence betu’cen 
the Pnlyiio-slans m»l Afelancsians imisc he regnulcd 
as fiiiidnnicutal. The fovinev are bracliyccplialous 
(roiind-liciulcd, with high cephalic index), nitlio- 
gnnlliims, narrow-nn.snl, of a light-brown cafe-cu- 
hiit cultiur, with round orbits and black lank liair, 
and neNt to the I’atagoriiaii.s the tallest people on 
the gh*1»e {mean height, r> feet 10 indies). The Mel- 
aiiCMiniis are doiivhoeeplininiis (long-headed, with 
the lowest cephalic index of any race), prognalhtni.s, 
bvond-nosed, of a sooty blade crtlonv, with low 
orbit?, black frizzly' liair, and low stature (nieaii 
height, 3 feet 3 indies). 

The ifclnncsian-s appear In bo the indigenous 
elemciifc tn the ib-icific, wliere tJioy formerly occii- 
ploil a much whlcr domain than at present, for 
traces nf black blood are found in Samoa, New 
Ze.alaml, and even as far east as the jroriiueHas 
(Wldtiiiecl. Tlioy also .stand at a lower stage of 
culture,, being un'Ioubted cainiihals, in many places 
lioad-lmuters, ext-reinely savage, blood-thirsty and 
trcnchcroiiH, scarcely recognising any hcrerlitavy 
chief?, and often forming independent hostile 
group.? ftt pci-petual feud with their nciglibows. 

The Polynesians, who closely resemble tho Imlo- 
nesians of the Malay Avcliipc'lago (see Malayh), 
5?eem to l»c later arrivals almost certainly from 
Malay.sia to f^amoa, whence tlioy gradually siwcftd 
from island to Island over all thn enstovn archi¬ 
pelagoes, more recently sciiiling colonies westwards 
to XIdnno.sla and oven to New Cluinoa. Tlonce 
Sawaiori settlements and mixed Sawaiori-Mcia* 
iiCMnn connminities are now found iu the eastern 
parts of Fijij in the New Hebridc.s (NiuC, Futuna, 
Afel, and I'il), in the Loyalty group (Uvea), in 
Biilish New Guinea (Motu), and gonerally in 
Micronesia. That Samoa was the centre of dis- 
persion Is shown by tho recurrence of sndi goo- 
maphicid terms as Samoa and Savaii (originally 
.Savaiki), the largest isiaml of the ardiipelago, 
under diverse ilialootic forms (Hanioa, Amnu, 
Hawaii, Havaiki, Hawaiki, Avaiki), cither in tho 
gcogriipldcal nomenclature or in the traditions 
ami mytlmlogie.s of nil tho Polynesian islandors 
fi-oni Now Zealand to Hawaii. 

In Easter Island (I’apainii) and tho Cavolinos 
(Potiapc, LelA, Uuliia) are found iiiiinerons cycle- 
poaii luoimmcnts, huge inoiiolitliic statues, paved 
avenues, ramiinrta or walls of basalt blocks over 
.30 feet long, brought from great distances. None 
of the iircseiit races coulil erect such stnictuve.s as 
these, all nienmiy of which has died out. They 
have been referred to llic cultured peoples of 
America, and the fontuie-s of tlie Enstcr Island 
' statues are said to resemble tho Bolivian 

Aymania, though ofcheis ha\’e vecnguiscfl a Papuan 
cast in the specimens preserved in tho Uritisli 
Mu.souni. Skulls of a Papuan type have also been 
fniiml iu Easter Tslancl, bub if the monunieiits 
wore erected liy these natives, it must have been 
under tlio directioii of builders such O'* tho Hindu 
iiiissionnriea who raised the stupendoua temples of 
Java .and Irido-Clii/ia hy tratuing' Malay ami Cam¬ 
bodian craflsmeii for the work. 

Nearly all the Pacific langnagea appear to he 
nicmber-s of the great Malayo-polyncsian family, 
which -strotcliea acvo.ss two ocean.?, from Afailn- 
gnscar to Bapanui. However it is to be e.vplainecl, 
tho fact is now established that both the dark and 
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Itrown peoples speak iilioiiis tleiived lioni a coiii- 
inoii sLoek; and Mr Codrinjjtori has even shonn 
that the Tklclaiiesian ate ol a more arcliuie type 
tliaii the Polyiiesinii toiif'iies. Perhaps this ia ‘the 
moat inexidicablo of all the problems jn-eseutetl by 
the Oceanic ^leoples, for here antbropulo^^y anil 
pliiloloyy are foiitul to ho in direct anta^'misiu. 
At lirat sif'lib it would appear as if the lower had 
ijnpoaeJ its sjiecch on tlie higher race, by whom 
it became pvonmndly inodilied both m its phniietic 
system and grammatical structure. But the re- 
A'crae and less xdolent process is conceivable, ami it 
may be assuined that during their endless mi;'ra- 
tioiia over the Pacilic fclie more enterprising ami 
intelligent Polyne-sians transmitted their speech to 
the more passive ^Iclancsians at a very I'oniote 
period, the former afterwards modifying it in the 
direction of greater simplicity and harmony, the 
iattor preseri’i?ig it in its iiioi'o pmfchie iiilicctioiial 
form, 

I'or over a century the Oceanic peoples have been 
in contact with Euvopcaiia, and neaiij' all the 
Polynesians, as well as many of the Melnnesiaiis, 
profess some form of Cl)ristiajii£y—the fimt mis¬ 
sion establialied being that to Tahiti in 1797 by 
the London Jlisaioiuiry Society. But as western 
inlUionccs increase the races themselves ap))cav to 
doevense. Tims, tlm popnlatiou of Hawaii had 
falloii from nbuut 30(1,000 at tlie time of Cook’s 
visit 0778) to 40,000 in 1884 ; the Maoris of New 
Zealand, who munbered probably 400,000 in 1769 
(Cook's lirab visit), wore voduec*! to 42,000, includ¬ 
ing iialf-casLos, in 1880, and the Tahitians from 
240,000 in 1770 to Iuh.s than l(J,0U0in 1888. Here 
and there tlio roturns show an apparent increase, 
as ill some of tlio Ellice and MaishuU Islands, hut 
only amongst the iuvlf-costes. Everywhere the 
pure Polyncaiait race seems to be rapidly disappear¬ 
ing, a plicnutnenon attriliulod partly to the intro- 
dnetiou of alcohollo drinks, partly to the abvupb 
change of habits, dress, diet, vvc. enforecil or 
encouraged by tlio iiiissiuiiarica, but nmmly to the 
ravages of leprosy, smallpox, syphilis, meoales, 
and especially pulmonary alfectioiis, by wliicli 
wimlo commuinties have been decimated. 

Povinerly the political organisation was based on 
a (listinctloii between two classes, the nobles and 
tlio coiiimon iiaople. Tlio Maoiis liml developed a 
sui t of clomocrnoy ; hub ulHUwharv tiic nvchipcla|;(ic» 
coiistituCcd one or more inoiiaichics of a somewhat 
feudal character, with powerful hereditary nilcri, 
under u king, wluisn authority hml been iniich 
I'ciluced in Rumoa, tlio Marquosa-s, and some otlior 
groups, Tlieir subjeels wore a gay, pleasure-loving 
peojila, engaged chtc/Iy in fishing, agriciiJlnre, and 
navigation. 'I'iioir diet ^vas largely vegetarian 
(yani.s, taro, batatas, bananas, cocoa-nnUs, iSrc.), 
varied with lisli, pork, poultry, ami, in some places, 
human flesh. Iliniiaii victims were also ollcretl on 
soicnin ocuasioii.s, and a prominent feotni'C of the 
jirimilive religion was the so-calletl Titbit (q.v.), 
in virtue of whicli certain pereons ond objects 
acquired a sacred cliaractcr. But there was no- 
where a distinct aacoidetal class, end nio.st of the 
old beliefs liad resolved themselves into a H.v&tem of 
anccstoi’-wor.ship. Other distinctive institutions 
were certain ordoi’s of kniglithood, secret societies 
witli peculiar semi-religious rites, and tattooing, 
which, especially in Micronesia, acqiiiml the cliar- 
actor of a fine art, rivalling the Bnvmcac ond 
Jajjanese .systems in its olaborote designs and 
skilful exoontion. Peu’ oLlier arts were practised, 
and letters wove luiUnown, altlioiigb a national 
folklore, tolerably ricli in historic legends and 
mytlis, was orally preserved, and has now been 
mostly coinniitted to writing by European scholars. 

Hoa OOBAL, and the artioloa on tlia soveml PoJynesi*n 
ielnuds or groups of lalanda; and for tlio first navigatora 


in Pulyncaia, sec GHOOH.iwiy, Pacific Ocean in this 
work. See also KUia, I'olilnuian MeiCurches (1829); 
Itcybaud, Zh Polinihie (ISiS); Sir Uoo-rge Urey, 
v£shiH Afiitholvfiri (18.'i5); De Quatvefayes, ie« Palu- 
ii’!aiciaaleuriMi;iratious(llili6) ; I'ritclinrd, Pohjnmun 
-ffemtniifCCHcw (IBljti); Angus, Poliinesm, or the Islumh 
of the Pacific, Ac. (iBli"); ‘Waitz-C^erlaiid, AjitAro- 
iMuiiie der Natui-v^ilker, vol, vi. (1872); Moiefahy, Kev 
Omumund PolpHeaia (1877); rornnjjder, A?i ^irci/unl 
of the PoljfHCiiau Race, Ac. (1878-80); Gill, Ilintor- 
inti aketekea of Savwje J.ifc in PolimesUi (1880); Lesson, 
Lea Pulyn^iiens, Ac. (18.SO-87); Keane, hiler-Ocntmc 
Racea and LanffUdtjes (1880); A'ovaru nnd ChaUcwrr 
IxBinirta; I’aiieis in Jour. Aiithro. Inst., and Bulletins de 
hi fcjoc. d'Aiit>ii'oi>olagiLJ; tfuilleaiiud, Life of Mandtan 
(ISilUJ; 11. H. Codringtoii, The Mdanmdna (1891). 

. Volyi}, a name n.'mally applied to nu anlinnl 
like the fresli-waler Hydra or like the Sen aiieiuone, 
having a tubular body and a wreath of rnmiy 
tciitacIcH around the niontli. Tlie naniu is equally 
applicable to an isolated iiidividnul or to a metn- 
Ihje (»ioiil or ‘jieraon’) of a colony. Tima, the 
iiulividuttls which make up a zoophyte or a coral 
colony are culled pulyjis, nnd the term Is seldom 
lined t*.vcej»fc in reference to C’ceJenteinCe niiirtials, 
But the liwtory of tlio word ]ia.s been atrange. In 
(b'cek and Latin wovka on natinal history the 
term pofypmw orpo/ypHs ia usually apjilieil tn the 
octopus ipoiiljic), or some other cuttlc-lish, tliougli 
aoinctimes to tJiemany-footcil woofMoitso, O/ii.'iCJW. 
licauimir and Oin-aieuwerc the first to apjdy the 
Word to zoophytes and the like; Lainaick iiaed it 
more loosely, but gradually it has been narrowed 
to the signiricAtion above noted. Roe AnkmoN'E, 
Ciki.enteuata, Oohal, Uydua, HvnmizoA, &c,; 
and Polypus, for the surgical use of the term. 

PoIypllCiiins. in the Homeric mythology, 
the son of Po-Hoidon and tlio nynipli Tlioosa,, the 
iiiDst coicbrateil of tlio fabnlnus Cyclopes (ci.v,), 
wlio inhabited the ifOaml of Sicily. He w’as of iin- 
inense slzo, and had only one eye. AVhon UlysseB 
landed on that island be cntoieu tlio cave of Pol}'* 
plieiHUN with twelve companions, of wliich number 
this troinendous cannilial ate sL'i. The othei's elood 
expuctiiig the same fate, but tlicircnniiiug leader 
inndc Polyplicimis drunk, then burned out his 
single eye with a burning pole, and so escaped, 
leaving the blinded jnonetcr to grope about in the 
ilarkncss. 

PolypJioijJc (flv. ^olvSi ‘njany,' and juAwie', 

‘ voice'). 'Wlien a iimsical cnmpo.siUon coii.sists of 
two or iiKiru )iarts, eacli of which has an independ¬ 
ent inolwly of ita own. it is said to be polyphonic, 
in opposition toabomophoniccuinpoAtlon, coiisist- 
iny of n princijinl J»art Avitli a leading idea, and 
acccsBoiy parts employed to Btrcngthen it, Each 
part of a polyplioiiic compn.sibion ainisnt nicloclio 
perfection, nml, while miiipovting tlie other, has 
ftu equal almre in tiio entire elloct. A Pugno 
(q.v.) is the most perfect example of polyphonic 
composition. 

]*oly|iO(liii]il (the Greek name, as old os 
Tlicopfirostus, was; 2 ofsworfi't>«,frompofi/ff, ‘many,’ 
and pw/fon, ‘a little root'—indicating the fnot- 
likc appendage of the rhizome, not the leaf), a 
geiins of Ferufl, with spore caaes on the back of 
the frond, distinct, ring-shaped, in rnnmiisli swrf, 
(leatitnte of indusinm. It is the large.st genus of 
the Fiiices, comprising over 450 species; and 
amongst them arc plants of difibvont modes of 
growth, of difTerent venation, and from almost 
ail climates. Several species, dift’oring very 
considerably in ajipearance, are natives of 
Britain, Avhore no fern is more common than 
J*.’ vulgtit'C. It grows on loelis, trees, di'j’ hanks, 
&c., and hns fronds 2 to 18 inches long, deeply 
]rinnatifitl, with lar^jo Btni. P. dryoptei'is, with 
dolicabo tm-uatc bipinnnlo fronds, is a fine ornn- 
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l*olj'imdiiun : 

1, i''.tiip’i(lui>iii!r;//-fUeii; J, J’-. viilyUTt. 

iinportfinb medicinal proyeities—sidveiit, dootstm- 
«nt, smlurilic, i&c. 

PoIyiioriiSi Sue Amadou, and Dnv Hot. 

Palyp'teviis, ai-onus of Ganoid fittliea, of which 
only one specioa (P, bic/tir) is known. It lives 
in the Nile and western livers of tropical Africa. 
It may attain a length of 4 feet, a>i<l is csteemctl 
tws fwrtl. Yevy chaTactevistie is a seviea of dc.m.V 
siiiiiGH, with attached liiilcts, which extend almost 
the eiitiro length of the back. Of its life very 
little is known. The only nearly allietl living form 
is Cuhmakhthii^ calabaricua from Old Calahav. 

Polyitii^t in Smgeiy, is an ancient term oiii* 
ployed to signify any Hovt of pednncnlated tumonx 
attached to the ^mfucc of a mncoiis membrane, to 
wliicli it was aiipposed to adlievo like a many* 
fouCotl animal, as us name lmliontc.s. The most 
coiiuiion scats of polypus are the nostrils mid the 
ulGiuM 1 but these tiiiiionrs are also found in tlic 
rectum, the larynx, and llie external auditory 
pn>^age of the car. The only satisfactory moile uf 
treatijieut cuiislsts in their leiiioval, which must be 
eliected in varions ways, according to their posi¬ 
tion, as liy the foveejis, dcrni-eiir, ligature, &c. 

Polytccliiiique, cu- Polytkoii^io Sciiool 

(Gr. /)o/?y,v, ‘iiiatiy,’ iechne, ‘art’}, is an institute 
in wliicli tlio technical sciences that rest in great 
part upon a matlieniatictil basis, such as engineer¬ 
ing, arcliitcctnvc, Ccc., arc taught. The first .scliool 
nf the kind was c.'.tablislicd in Paris (1794) by the 
Nntioiinl Convention, umler the imiiic of School of 
Public Works. No f-tiuleiits were ndniittcd but | 
tliOpSe who intended to enter the jmblic service, 
especially the coiii.s of civil and military engineers 
.and the mtilleiy. The Polytechnic School, as it 
was called fnnii 1795, has hoeii repeatc«ily reorgiin- 
iscd as the (liU'event political parties have bueceeded 
to power. At tlie pvesent time it is the institute 
in which I’rance tiains her artillery and engineer 
ohieors, her naval eiigiiieei’s, lior <ftfcctors of roiida 
and bridge.s, and of luines, her tolegrnpli oiliccrs, 
in sliort, all her oHicial.s who reijiilre to know 
sonietliiiig of the higher hranchc.s of technical 
science. Germany too has lier irolyteclinicj*. Those 
that came into being during the first half of the 
Ifltli ctMitiiiy were in great part training-schools 
fortlio liiglier Ijinnclics of the industrial arts; but 
since Zurich established (IS50) a polyteclinic 


modelled on the plan of the Genuan univer.sitie.s, 
nio&b of the Genuan polytechnics have followed 
suit. Of tiie.se c.stahlishineiits, tlius increased in 
scope (lunv called also Tvchnischo Kochchiilcit), 
fierinaiiy lins nine or ten, and Austria-Hungary 
half a ilozeii; tliougli Geniiany lias also several 
other college!* that uiight fairly claim the iiaiito of 
PoIijiccliHihuiii ill the md sense. The nine Icclnii- 
cal colleges of Derlin, Hanover, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
^tiiiiicli, Drestlcji, Stuttgart, Carlsnihe, Darmstadt, 
and Brunswick have bunie 550 teachers and 0000 
pnijils—the chief departments of instriictioii being 
areliitecture, civil engineering, nnvehvne-uuLking, 
shiphnildiiig, chemistry, and nietalliu'i'y. Jn 
Aiiicricn. the oldest institutions of the Kiiut aiO 
the l{eiia-:elner Polvtechihc TnslitiiLe, at Troy, 
New York, and the‘Franklin Institute, at Phila¬ 
delphia, lioth foiuuled in 1S24. There arc now 
nearly a hwndved technical schools iu the United 
States, more tlian half of them endowed with a 
national laiid-grant. See Techxical Eduoatiox ; 
also AitT; and Pinet, lliduirc dc I'Ecolc Poly- 
icchnvjjuc }. 

Polytheism. See Heligiox. 

VolytrielniiM, a genus of Jlosses (q.v.). 

Polyzoib or BiiYOZOA, n class of sinall animals 
Nvhich, with one oxcejition, fonn colonies, ami are 
almost always fixed. Most familiar are the sea- 
mats or horn-wracks (Flnstrah cast-up pieces of 
which are abundant on the beach, On tnese will ho 
•seen the hundreds of separate chambers in which 
the ininuto individuals hvc. Eacli individual has 
a sac-like or enp-abnped body, traversed by a food- 
canal bent like a U, crowned around the iiioiith 
by u wreath of tentacle?*, contnillecl by a single 
nerve-centre. Tlie cuticle wliicli snrrounds tlio 
body is usually horn-lilst’, not unfreciuently calcaro- 
ous (Celleporft, Lenvalia, iko.), and sometiniGs 
gelatiiimiM (Alcyonidiniu, Lopliuniis). The huli- 
vidual.s of a colony aie not always all alikoj 
thus, .some of ttiuui me occasinnally modified into 
strange birds'-iioak-like or wliip-llke sti'uclmes, 
All Polyzosv multiply by bvuliliug, and thus the 
colonics iiierea.se. Tlie individuals iu the older 
parts of the colony usually dogenorato or die. 
Ihesh-watcr forms reproduce by neculiar winter- 
IuuIk or statoblaste, which are liberateil on the 
death of tho parent, are floated away by currents, 
aiul after a. wlutor’a i\uicsceiicQ develop iu .spring. 
But all Polyzon also reproduce se.xiially; the so.xes 
may lie separate ov united ; the larvie developed 
from the eggs are free-swimming. The Polyzoa 
used to ho ranked witli zoonliytes (among tlio 
Hydi-ozoa), but the individual animals arc much 
nioro euiiiplex and arc indepondent of one nnotlier. 
Often they are culled molIuRcoid. beeaiiBO of 

3 avciit nfliiiitics wit-li lamp-sliolls or Brnclilo- 
s, which useil to be regarded as allied to 
molluscs. Most inoderii zoologists rank them as 
a distinct hut lieterageneous class in the great 
OBsciiihlago of ‘wornis^ or‘A'^Diines.’ Reprusenta- 
tivo genera are C'ristalellu, LopliopuR, Pliima- 
tella—ill fresh rvater; Fliistia, Memlirnnipora, 
AlcyonuUiiiii, Cellepnra—marine ; Pediccdlina ami 
Loxosoiiin—two niaiino genera, Hjm])ler tluiii the 
otliem, the latter iion-colonial, lilmbdoploura, a 
1 ‘eiiiarkalilo genus sometimes included in this class, 
shows at least hints of vertebrate niiiiiitioa. 

See Alliunii, British Frcs/i'iiater I'oli/^on (Loud. 188f,)j 
Bnsk, Chidlenger Report, X, (1884); Ilinaks, Jiritiah 
Marine Poli/zaa [hand. 18S0); E, Ray LankcBter, article 
‘Polyzoa' in Encg, Jh'it 

Pumaccnti or PoaiB.'ii:, according to some 
botanists, a natural oi'der of plants, but more 
generally regarded as aaub-order of Rosacece (q. v,). 
The plants of this order are all trees or Rln‘ub.H, 
abiindaut in Europe, and chiefly belong to the 
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teinpei'iite aiul coUlcr region'; of tlio nortlicin 
lieuiisijhere; they me vnre in vciy wavin cliinales, 
aiul iii'Q not foniul at tull in the sonthorn hvmisplieve. 
Tliey Itavo the hotaiiical ehfLvncter.i (leiiciihetl in the 
article liosacete (q.v.), and in addition are dislin- 
unished hy having tlie tube of bl>e calyx more or 
Jess globose, tJie ovarj’ iJesli.y and jnicy, lined with 
a thin diiic, ite carpels ntihering more or less to ilio 
sides of the calyx and to each other; the fruit a 
Pomo (q.v,), 1 - to S-celied, in n few instances fepnri- 
onsly 10 -celled j the ovules in pairs, collateral. 
Many of the species are prized for tlio beanty and 
fiagranec of their lloweis, snine produce valuable 
tiinher ; but tlio order ia chielly lemarhablo ns pro¬ 
ducing a number of the very iinest frnits «tf tern- 
Ijcrate climates. Sec Applk, Pkar, Quisck, 
-Medlar, LotiUAT, Hawtiiqiin, Cii.\TvEGUS, Ame- 
LANCiiiETJ, Rowa::^, SEiivrcE.—Tbere are about 
200 known species. 

Poilindc, or Pomatum, is n piciNiration of line 
inodorous fat, such ns lard or suet, used instead of 
liquid oil for the linir, ft may be pcrfiiined with 
various essencea. 

Poiiibnl, SuriASTiAN Joseph de Carvalho e 
Mello, aMARtiuts OF, tlio greatest of Portuguese 
sbatesmen, was born 13bh ^^ay 1699, at the castle 
of Souve, near Coiinbva. In 1739 lie was appointed 
anibjvssador in London, and six years later was 
sent to Vienna in a similar capacity. Just before 
Joseijli I. ascended the throne of Portnjjal (1750), 
Ponioal was appointed secretary for foreign aHhirs. 
Among his llrst acts was bo rc-attacli to the crown 
a luunoor of domains that had liecn 'unjustly alien¬ 
ated. When the great earthquake liappencil at 
Lisbon in 1755 Poiuhal diaplayed great calmness 
ami fuvbilo resource, so that next year the king 
inado him primc-niinister. He crusliml a revolt 
instigated by] the great nobles and tho Jesuits, and 
in 1759 banished the latter from tho kingdom. 
Tlicn ho abolislied slavery in Portugal, sot limisolf 
to establisli good elerKoiiCary schools, and published 
a now code of law.s. Besufos this, he ollccte«l the 
reorganisation of the army, tho introduction of 
fresh colonists into the Portuguese settlements, the 
cstabllahmoiiC of an Dost India Company, and 
another for Brazil. The tyranny of tho IiiquUitinii 
was broken. Agricnituve, commerce, ami the liii- 
ancus wore all imiirovccl. In 1756 he had lieoii 
made Count of Ooyras, and in 1770 ho was created 
Marquis of Pombal. On the accession of Joseph’s 
dauglitor, Maria I. (in 1777), wlio ivas under tho 
clerical hillucncc, Pombal was deprived of his 
ollicas and banished from court, wliUo many of 
his institutions were aholishcd. He dicil at his 
castle of Pombal, 8 th May 1782. The pensaritry 
always spoke of him ns ‘ The (jrcat Marqnis.’ 

^co Life by Cl. Muoie (1819); Jolin Smith, Meiaoirt 
of Pombal (2 vols. 18-13); Cnrnotn, Marqnis Pomhat 
(Eng. trnns. 1871); ond Carayon, Prisons du Mm'ixitis 
de PoHiftal—his diary (Paris, 18G5). 

Pome (Lab. pomum, ‘ apple ’), the form of Fruit 
(q.v.) produced by the Pomaccre (q.v.)—a fleshy, 
indcliiscont, syiicnrpous fruit, with calyx attaclied. 

Pomcgrniiutc {Pnnica (jranatum), a fniit 
much cultivated in warm countries, and apparently 
a native of the warmer toinpovate parts of Asia, 
])crhap.s also of the north of Africa. It lias been 
cnJtivnteil in Asia from the most amrient times, and 
it, frequently mciitioiuHl in the Old Testament. It 
ha.s long been naturalised in the south of Europe, 
In a wild state tlie plant is a thorny bush, in 
cultivation it ia a low tree, witli twiggy brandies, 
flowers at tlie extremities of the brandies, tlio calyx 
red, the petals scarlet. It is genemlly referred to 
the natural orclor Myrtacece. The calyx is Icathorj’, 
tubular, 5- to 7-clof t; there are 6 toVcrunipIeiliietals j 
the fvuib (technically called bnJausia) is ns large 


as a lucdLum-sized orange, liaviiig a thick leatlioiy 
rind of a fine gokleii yellow, with n ru.sy tinge 
oil the sumiy ».ule, nob bni'sting when i-ipe 5 the 
cells lllleil with miniurons seeds, each of which i.s 
surrounded with imlp, and separately eneloscd in 
a thill iiicmbriine; tlie upper nnd lower series of 
carpels being dillcrently attached. Tims the punie- 
grauate nppear.s to be formed of a groat muiiberof 
reddish berries packed together and coinpreii-sed 



Pomegranate {Pmxca grauatum]. 


into iiTCgiilar anguluv fovms, The ]inl]) i« sweet, 
soiiictimcs subacid, aiul of a pleasant deliciUe 
flavour, very cooling, and particuliuly grateful in 
wnnii climates. It is often used fnr the prepara¬ 
tion of cooling drinks. A kind of poiiiegraimte 
without seeds is cultivated and much prizeil in 
Iinlia and Persia. Pomegranates liave long been 
imported in small quantities into Britciiii from 
Portugal mill tbenoi th of Africa, bub have never 
become an article of general demand and coin- 
niercial importance like oranges, There is an 
ornamental variety of tlie pomegianatc with double 
Dnxvcrs. The rind of the /riiift is very Mtringent, 
and a decoction is used ns a gargle in relaxed sore 
throat, and ns a medicine in diarrluca, dysenterv, 
&c. Deriving its ostringency from tannin, lb is 
used to tan Tcatlicr. Tlio finest Morocco leather 
is said to be tanned with it, and small quantities 
arc imported into Britain from the north of Africa 
for tho preparation of the finest kinds of lenther, 
under the name of Ponicgnoialc Bavk. Tlie bark 
of the moU is used ns nn anthelmintic, and is often 
huccc.ssfully administered in cases of tapewonn. 
It contains n peculiar principle called }non'c/n, 
having the n)q»earnnce of an oleo-vosin, an acrid 
taste, nnd idlccting the nostrils like VcraLi-ia ^q. v,}. 
Its value was known to the ancients, and it has 
long been in use in India. The pomcgraimte tree 
is occasionally cultivated in liotliouBeB or gieen- 
Uonses in livitain. Ifc liears tlio wintovs of tlie 
latitude uf London in the open nir, and is veiy 
ornamental, but tho fruit is worthless. In some 
parts of the south of Europe it is used os a hedge- 
plant. In northem Mexico ifc grows to gieat per¬ 
fection, nnd in some of the soiitliein states of the 
Amorlcaii Union; even as far iiortli oa New York 
ifc will, if piDtocted in winter, bear fniit, and in 
soino seasons ripen ifc. 

Poiitcrnilift (Ger. ronmeni)^ a province of 
Priieein, bounded N. by the Baltic, E. by West 
Prussia, S. by Bramlonbiirg, ami W, by Mecklen¬ 
burg. Area, 11,620 .sq. 111 . Ifc is one of tlio lowest 
nnd flattc-st regions in GGi’iunny, and has few hills 
of even iiiodemte height, hut ncnuoioiis’ lakes and 
poiwls. Tho river Oder ilivides Hither Pomerania 
|ne.xt Mcckiciibiirg) from Fartlier Poinernnift. TJie 
shores of the latter .are lined witli saad-dimos. 
The islnuda of \V<)llin .and Usedom foim the 
northern side of the Stottiner Half (Lacoon) j ami 
farther to the north-we-st lice tho islaiul of 'Rilgen. 
Poinomnia is essentially an agriciiUuml province, 
more than 55 per cent, of the total area being 
ill tillage, whilst meadows cover another 19i per 
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cent., and fDiuhts iipiiily ili I'tJi’ cent. Rj'c nml 
are tlie principal iirniluets; in asccomlai-y 
<k'j'ree come wheat, barlev, nats, lias, beet-root, 
tobacco. ami fruit. iMore than 55 i>er 

cent, of tiio .soil is owned iiy the noUllity, as in 
Mecklcnbnry (ipv.). (.'oiuinuioe lluuriHliea in the 
coast towns, .Stettin and Stralaund being the must 
iiiHnirtaiit. Apart from shipiiuildiiig, iiiachinc- 
•woilvs, anil tin’ iiiamifaetiire of angar, chciiiicals, 
biicka, iSrc., which arc carried on j»rincii»ally in the 
eoast towns, the only iudiistiies are pajicr, toliiicco, 
yla-'S, and wooden warca. Tlie liahenes are vabi- 
ahle. Much pimUry is reai'Otl, esiiiecially geese, in 
raithev Pomevanki. Gievfrfwahl in this province is 
Miu .seat of a university; Stettin is the cajtital. 
Pomerania sends fourteen laeiuhera to the iinncrial 
diet, ami twenty-si-v to the Pni-ssian Lower ifouse. 
I’op, ( 1885) 1,505,575. See PHUSSIA. 

Poineraiiin foimcJ a part of the territory' of the 
ancient Vandala. When they moved muuIi in the 
5th cent\iry, it was occapieir hy Slavic trilK*-?, iiiio 
of whinii nous called Poiiieiani; hence tl»e iianio of 
the region. Pi'oia ahuut 1100 it had its own line 
of jiriiiecly rnlwi-s uud ahimt 1124 it jul<»i»ted 
('hn-tiunity iu cunscqucnce of the pioacliing of 
IJisImp Otto of Ikmliorg. The native ])rinc‘c-s 
asdumed the title of duke in 117Uand joined the 
German ompire, being imt under the stuerninty of 
livaiKlenlmr^. The uncliy was oveiviiii 1>^ the 
Iinpeiialmts in tlie Thirty ’i'eam' War, and \\ alien- 
ateui besieged Stralsund; they wore followed by 
tlio Swedes, wlio established thcnmelvca per- 
ijianeatly in Hitlier Poiuornnia and iu several towns 
of I'ai'tlicr Poniovania. In 1637 the last duke of 
the native dyuasty died, wlioreupon llrandciibiivg 
claimed the duchy j the Swodc-s, however, stuck to 
wiint tiioy held until 1720, aud certain dlHtricts 
iu Hither Poinciaiiin. wpry not given up to Jb u.s»|a 
until 1815, Histories bv Kantxow Clb'k*)), Sell 
(3 vols. 1810-20), Fock (U vols. 1801-72), and 
Kleinpin (3 voia. 1868-H8). 

PoiilcrOY* caidlid of .Meig.s comity, Ohio, lie- 
tween theOlilo liiver and a range of prccipitom. 
liills, 133 riiilo.s by rail HP. of Cuhiitihun. The 
iniriing of coal anil the inuiuifacturc uf salt aie 
the chief indu^trius. It also contnin.s foundries, a 
woollen-factory, Sea, Pop. f 1870) 0824; 1 1880) 55Go. 
Pomrret. Heu Po:«TEfR.vcr. 

Pomoiin, tlic Kniuaii divinity of the fruit 
{jKii/iiun) of trce.s. She was beloved by several 
of the ru-stic divinities, ns Sylvmius, Pieus, niul 
Vertnuiims. I’loportiiis tell.-, iw Unit the last, 
after vuiidy trying to apuiouch her umlcr vaHuns 
forma, at last auccueded l>y lU'-snming the figure of 
an old woimiii. In this guise he reeminteil to her 
the lauicii table liisluvica or women who liad despised 
love, ajiil, havifig toiicljcd her heart to pity, siid- 
ilcidy tratjsforiiicil Iiimscdf into a hluonniig youth, 
Varro tcltn im that at Rome the worship of Pomona 
was midor the care of a .special priest, the Jlumcn 
Fot)to)ialis. Ill worl{.s of art she Avas geiieriilly 
repic-,enteil witli fiiiils in her laj), or in a basket, 
with a garland of fruits in her hair, and a pruning' 
knife in licr right liaiul. 

Pomona, or Mainland. See Okknev. 

Poiiipatloiir, Jk.anne ANioiNKnK Poi.s,sox, 
Jl.utQUlSK UE, tlu! most faiucin.s ninimg the iins- 
ti'C.ises uf Louis XV., was born in P.'iri.s, 2!lbli 
December 1721. Hhe was bapliseil n.s the child 
of Praiicois PoisHon and liis wife Madeleine dc la 
Jlotte, but it was aus[)ficted that lier father Avas 
Le Noi'iiuint do Tonviielioin, a Aveallhy /erinier- 
f/diici-a/, who pvovideil for her ediieat'iun. HIio 
grew up a woman of remarkable gi-nceand beauty, 
devoted to iniisio and painting, niiil charming ev'ciy 
one by her viv'acity and Avit. Rut lier mind Avna 
early depraved by liei- motliuv, aaIio coii&lnntly 


dinned into her ear.-, that she waa ' mi morceau de 
loi,' and habituated her to see in the r51e of 
kings favourite the ideal of feminine amhi- 
tioji. Iu 1741 she was iiiarried to her protector’s 
uejihew, Le NoiiiiniU d’liltioles, ami boon becanio 
a (piceu of fashion in thu linaiiciul world of Paris. 
Rut neither this uor a devoted husband’s love could 
satisfy lier heart, and, as it was impossible to liope 
for an introduction at court,'for two year.s slio 
-sought to attract tlie eye of tlie king by waylaying 
liiiii Avhen lie Avent out Iniiiting. At length in 
February 1745 .slie attained her object at a ball 
given liy the city on the oeension of the dauphin’s 
iiuptials,an(l ere lung she wms in.stallad at Versailles, 
and ennohled by the title of Marniiise tie Pi>in|)a- 
doiir. Her husband, to wliom she had already 
lioriic adaiiglitur, avo-s removed from Paris, but later 
luod his lo.ss recouped with lucrative oHice.s i her 
lu'otlier Avo-H afterwards made Jlaiqiiis do Jlarigny. 
KreUmgfcUe assumed the cutiie coutvol of public 
airium, the king being merely an huloleiit/n^HCttnt 
wJiu assisted at the epoctaelc of hw reign without 
even taking an interest in it. For twenty years 
the iiiUlress swayed the whole imlicy of the slate, 
and lavished its treasures on the giatiheatioii of 
her artistic tastes, nml in carrying out licr own 
ambitions seliciiies. >She reversed the traditional 
policy of Fianee liceanse Frederick the Great lam- 
[ jiooiied her, und the (uoiid Maria Tlicresa addrcssCLl 
nor in a letter under tlie royal style na Mu causinc. 
.She lUlcd all public ofUceK Avith lier iioiniiiecs, 

I corresiMmdcd wuh the generals in the Held, and 
I made her oAvn creatures niinistcib of France, the 
: Ahh6 do Rernis and tlic Duo de Clioiscul. Her 
' policy Avna disastrous, her Avars unfortunate; still 
the ministry of Choiseul Avas tlie only fairly ovodit- 
ahlu jiortion of the rei^ii, whicli owed to lici' twoiity 
years of relative dignity. She was a Invisli 
patrone.ss of the arts, and liea))Gi) licr bounty upon 
jioets and paintei's, yet did not escape slmwors of 
I lampoons—the fammis Fhismmks, for a suspected 
j .share in Avhich many n wiL went to the Raslillo. 

' She luveil eliina, line bnihlliigb, bonks, and sump- 
tnous bindings, and it is .said printed Avitli her own 
hands a line edition of the uf Corneille. 

Indeed, she Avas nii artist in everything—‘ellu dtalt 
dcs notres,’ as Voltaire said tnily wlioii he licard of 
her death. The king remained fiiithfiil to her from 
habit rather than allcctimi, and from the rAle of 
mistress she passed into tlitil. of aiiiie vdee^saire, 
and rciaiiicd bur dillicult position to the end, by 
rulieving him of all biihinc.'-s, by diverting liiiii Avibli 
private theatricals iit Ih‘i' fiimeiuh ' thdritre ties polits 
cabinets,’ Avlieru she acted clmiiningly, und at last 
even by couutcmmciug hi-s infamims debimchmius 
ami providing him Avith misli'e.’isus too iiisignilicant 
to bo rh-als. She liciself said willi the patlins of 
truth, ‘nia vie est un eombat,’ and at last her 
nerves gave Avaj' under the strain, and after a 
languor of tAvoiity days she died, IStli April 1764. 
She met the inevitable Avitli that qiicenly dignity 
tliat marked eA'crytliing she did, Her hroatli lied 
on the AAiug.s of a idayfiil Rally—‘Stay, Monsieur 
CurA’she said to tlie priest who was 'leaving htn- 
room, ‘wait a little; ayg .shall go out tugothor.’ 

Miidaiiic de Pomjiadouv was the In-st mistiess of 
the king worthy of the name ; the descent from her 
reign of grace and decorum to the boisterous viil- 
garitic.s of DulMirry was profoiiiul. Slio Avns ' fi'oide 
coimiie unc niacvciiHo,’ aay.s Aiadamc dii Ilaussut, 
her fcininc-dc-chn,nibvc, in lier Riliy but interesting 
111011101111 , and there can be no doiilit that tlirougli- 
out life ninhition Ava.s the one passion of her heart. 
She seeuretl her reign till her last lioiir—ii» sooner 
had she closed her eyo.s than she was forgottoiu 

The Mdmoires (Liiitfe, 17CG) attributed to her aro of 
no value. Seo the studies by Capefigne (1858) and Cam- 
pnnlon (1867); E. ami J. do Goucourt, Lei Maiircsscs (ic 
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Zonii XV. (vol. li. tSOO); Beaiijoint'a Sefrd Memoiraof 
iff Afarqidae de Pomjsudour (18U5)j but capooially hor 
Corre/tpondanee, with her father and brother, edited by 
Italassis (1878), and with the Comto do Clenuont, edited 
by Bonhoiiiino (1880). 

Pompeii, a seaport at tlie iimuth of the SarntiR, 
on the Iseapolitan lliviora, fonnded abont 000 ii.o. 
liy the Osenns, after them, oceupietl by the 
Tyn'heiio-Pola.«giaiia, and by the Snimiitcs, til) 
tlie.ge, about 80 n.c., were dispossessed by the 
lioiimns. Prom that time down to its destrnctioii, 
79 A.lh, it became (with Herenlauetini) a sort of 
Itome-supei'-^Iare, frequented by the aristocvocy, 
if not by Caligula and Nero, in whoso honour it 
erected triumphal arches. Ped fi’om the capital 
willi every luxury and distinction, it incliulcd 
temples in which blio inhabitants wore eiicouragtHl 
to make costly aacilficea with all their adjuncts of 
festivity and I'janmieting; indeed, its public iiioim- 
ineiits, out of alf proportion to its size, were in 
muubev tiiid magnilicence such as we can now but 
dimly estimate- On February 6, 63 A.3>., by an 
oaitliquake in the vicinity, tliese buildings were 
all hut levelled with the ground, nml some yeaie 
elapsed ere the fugitive citizens recovered con- 
fulonco enough to re- 
occupy and rebuild 
what WM once I’oiupeii. 

Keconstructiou was 
carried oufcwifch a lia«to 
an(J disregard o/ aichi- 
toctural law contrasting 
strongly with the ear- 
liov work—the Forum 
especially oxhibittng 
the infoi'iority of Ua 
lioinan to its Greek 
buildciff. TftWdrincBH 
replaced simplicity of 
doooratioii •— the 
coluiims, capitftlSj and 
cornices being oiua- 
nioiited with rflUcfs in 
stucco picked out with 
pai'Ll-colourod designs, 
wtiilo private houses, 
fiiiitastically restovea 
and adorned, infringed 
evory artistio or tea- 
tliotic canon to favour 
tlie grotCHquQ style of 
Llie iJecndence, Hero- 
lulimuHed a.s it was for the worse, tJio city, liow- 
srer, (I good deal of Gi'eak eliaraoter ami 

colouring, and had relapsed into more than its 
former gaiety and llcoiitiousiiess, when on the 23ii 
August (or, more probably, on the 23il November) 
79, with a return of the shocks of earthquake, 
Vesuvius was seen to tlirow up a column of blaok 
smoko oxpauiUng like some umbrella-pinc of the 
noigUbourhood, till it assumed the pro]K)rtioii8 of a 
groat swarthy cloud, douse with asUe-s, pnmico, and 
red-hob stones, settling down on the dooineil cities 
witii a force iiicreaiied by tlie min-loiTonts that 
intermittently fell. Amid the impenetrable gloom 
that veiled land and seiv, the panic of the citizens 
ivaa aggravated liy repeated sliocks of eartlupiake, 
and for three days the lliglib conbinuetl till Pompeii 
was abandoned i).y all who could effect their escape. 
J)y the fourth day tlic sun had partially reappeared, 
an if shining through a fog, and tlie more conmge- 
Qus of tlie citizens began to retnvn for such of their 
property as they could disinter. Much was doubt¬ 
less recovered or possibly stolen j bub the desolor 
bion and distres.'? wereanoh that the reigning emperor 
Titus organisBil relief on an imporial scale, and 
£iyen nnfJej-feoJi Uio Dlearing ami reLaiJhiiijg of the 
city. This afctomiit was soon abandoned, and 
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Pompeii rciiiniiied n lieap of liardciicd imul and 
nalics, gradually overgrown U’ith grass—the wall 
of the great tbeatro and the outline of the amplii- 
thcatie alone marking its site—till 1592, when the 
architect Fontana, in cutting an aqueduct, came 
on sonic ancient buildings. Those were long 
believed to mark the olu Stnbia?; and only in 
1748, under tlie ilourbon Charles III., wero they 
recognised os part of Pomi’ieii. Unsystematic, 
unscientilic excavation.s proceeded iilfully till 1S60, 
when^ tlio Italian kingdom took in hand tho un¬ 
earthing of the city. This was cnriicd out uitli 
niimirable ingenuity, care, and success—all treasure- 
trove licing vigilantly pieserved, and an arclireo- 
logical record kept by the oliicial excavatoi'S 
I'loi-elU nnd Itupgiero, till now Pompeii posbcfeacg 
a diHtinetioii unknown to it in the zenith of ita 
imperial favotir, and attracts the jnlgahn from 
every cliiiic for tlie object-lessons it is unique 
ill aflbrdiiig as to the jiublic and private life of 
antiquity’. 

Wo cannot give more than the merest indication 
of the outline nnd distiibulion of Pompeii aa,now ex- 
jwised. In form an in-egiilar ellipse, extending from 
cast to west, in circumference about 2843 j'ards. 



House of the Small Fountain, Foinpod. 


it bail eight gates to which archicolngy' has given 
names mostly conjecltii-al. It had antgi'on'ii its 
walls, however, particularly towards fciie sea, ami 
developed coiisideraljle suburbs. Its mostiiuportunt 
part—nob quite one-half, incliidiiig Forum, atijaceiib 
temples and public buildings, two theatres with 
cotoiinades, aniphitheatre, and many piivato houses 
—has already been exhumed, and five tnaiii streets 
iimde out and (provisionally) named. It has been 
dividml, liy oITlcial uriaiigeuient, into nine f'coi'o/ies 
(quarters), seven of them wliolly or partially ex¬ 
cavated, and each is subdivided intoi«««te (blocks), 
bounded by four streets and provided each with a 
iinnibev, &a arc also tlie sti'ceta of each quarter, 
A Iroltoir boixlcra the streets, wbicli are straight 
ami narrow—iJie broader 24 feet wide, the narrower 
14 feet only—and wlmuably paved with polygonal 
blocks of lava. High steppiiig stones, jilaced mostly 
at tbo comers, lead acroa.s from one trottoir to 
anoiliov, and tlieae retain tlio iiiiprcasioiia qf horses’ 
itoofs, while in the cauaoway between the U’agons 
have left deep ruts. The street coniera aie pro¬ 
vided with fountains, oriiaineut-ed nsnolly with the 
head of a god ora mask. Notices pointed m red 
letters, and j-ofojjjng to njimicipal oleotums for 
which some particular candidate is vecomineuded, 
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occur frequently on tlie Btrcet ivnllij, wli'ilc tmde- 
pi;;n9 nip. few nml far between. An occfujional 
to avert tlieovil eye, project.^ fram over 
a doorway, aiul, inucli niorc common, one oi" two 
large snake-*, einljIoiiiM of the Lares, are to be seen. 
Tliestiiccoetl walls, to judge from the (q.v.)<ir 

loiiglily-scratclicd drawingfi on llicni, were ai tempt¬ 
ing to the Pompeian gumin as to our own. Ilouse- 
cnuHtniction ennsista mainly of concrete (rubble 
bold together by cement) or brick, and aonietiincs 
of stone bloclce, especially at the corners. Two- 
storied, soinetiiiie.a threo-fltoi'ipd houses are niimcr- 
on-s, tiiough tlic upper flociw, built of wood, bni’c 
been consiinietl by the oriiption. Shoos usually 
ooenpied tlic grouiul iloora of dwelling-nonsea, on 
tlieir street aspect, let out to merehauta or dealers 
as at the present day, bnb not connected witli tlio 
back part of the honse. They could be separated 
from the street hy large wooden doors, while inside 
they bad tables" covered with marble, in wbicli 
earthen vessels for \Yinc or oil wci-e iiiserteil. Tlio 
almiikceper had somcbiniGs a second room at the 
back, when be did not live on an upper floor or in 
another part of the town, lletnil trallic must have 
been eonj-iderable at Pompeii, to judge fronr the 
number of those simps along the streets, which, 
wlien not so flanked, pve.'icnted bare walls, occa- 
sbuially enlivened with a painting. Oiilj* a per¬ 
sonal visit can convey an idea of the indoor life of 
tlio Pompeians, ■with whom tlie absence of glass, 
the fe\vne8s of the openings in tlio street aapect of 
the house-wall, and the protection of these with 
iron gratiiiga are among tlic points noted by the 
mo.st caauaT visitor. Jlodels of the interior of an 
enlLi'c house in its original form are givoo in .the 
filler guide-books to Pouipeii—the feature that 
tnoBt stiikcs tlio northerner being the smallness 
of bbo vooms, pavllculavly the dovnuteriea—quite 
intelligible, however, wlicm be roalires that tlic 
Pompeians led an open-air life, and perfurined tbeir 
toilets at tlic hath, public or private. As rebuilt 
after 03, Pompeii shows little marble, tlic columns 
being of tufa or brick coiueiitcd by mortar. A 
coatiog of stucco was laid over wall or column, 
ami presented an ainiile Hold for oriiamcntai paint¬ 
ing. This must have given to Poiiqieii its bright, 
gay coloming, wliicli, with its t-cds, bines, and 
yellows, on column ami capital, on wall and par¬ 
tition, harmonUo so well with the glowing Kiinngbt 
of the south. Oil tlio centre of the interim' walls is 
generally seen a painting unconnected with the 
otliers—often of a nymph, or a genius, when not 
dbtiiictly erotic in tlieine—typifying fiiithfnlly the 
voliiptnuiiB sensual life of this pleasnrc-liaiint of 
paganism. 

Thnnka to pliotoginplirt, to tho oxcellont plans in tho 
bcbC guidebooka, and to models, tlio reader, ns the next 
best tiling to a peraonal vialt, can inako n tuiii- of tho 
exc(Tilted portion of Fuinpeii, and, from the ininuto niid 
trustworthy descriptions of the temples, basilioas, jiublio 
buildings, and priv.ito houses, form a vivid realisation of 
tlio city in Its most frcnneiitcd and animated quarters. 
i-‘oi’lin]is tho most complete substitiits for such a visit 
is E. Neville Itolfe’s PoiiifiCii, Past ttiul Present, illus- 
tinted by pliotugraplis of the ruins ns they nre, with 
shetches or their originai elavfttions (T.oiid. 1HS4). Tlio 
student wlio wishes to enter fully into the whole subject 
should read Mazoia, Zes Puinrj de PoHijjei'i(4 vols. Paris, 
1812-33) j Nissen, Poiiiwe/fui. fHitdiensurUladtcl iiinledes 
Alterlkiimsilfii'p, 1877); HaUjOcjickieAlederdeioratiren 
iVaiuliiialerci in Pompeii (Ilrirl. 1882); Overbeck-ilau, 
Pompeii (Loip. 1884); IC Lange, Ilaua unU Halle 
(Loip. 1886); while Prufessor Fiorelll'a great work, Gli 
Scdvi tli Ponipei dnl 1S61 <tl Jb73, is a miuc of infotiiia- 
tion, supplied at first Imiid by tlio ofiicial excavator, and 
besidea other matter contains nn account of theingciiiuus 
method by which, pouring In liquid plnstoroi PnriBinto 
tho hollows occupied hy the skeletons of the viotiinsof 
the eruption, and allowing it to hnitlcn, ho obtained a 
'porfcob cast, consisting of t)ic bones of tlic deceased 


Soman citizen, clad no longer in flesh, hut in pVastor of 
Paris, winch liad a-isunied the exact shape, not only of 
Ilia face and body, hnt of every fold of hU clothes.’ A 
compendium of this thesaurus ivas published in 1870. 

l*omi)cliiioOj>c, or Pomelo, names of Prench 
and Italian m-igiii ftir a variety of Shaddock {q.v.}, 
Poilipcy* Cneiua roiiipeins Magnus, the rival 
of Ctesar, was born in 106 n.c., and at Bcventccn 
fought along with liis father in tlic Social or Italian 
war oil the side of Sulla against the faction of 
Marius and Cinua. 'When Sulla returned from 
iTreece to Italy to oppose Marius (84) Poinpoy 
hastened - into I’icemim, and there raised an anny 
of three legions, with which ho drove tlic soldiers 
of Maiius out of the difttrict, and tlicn joined Sulla. 
For his prudence, valour, and good fortune tlirongh- 
out the war he was sent to destroy the veuiains of 
the Marian faction in Africa and Sicily. On liis 
tiiuniphant return to Home ho was honoured with 
the name of Magnus, or the Great. His tiiumpli 
was an unprecedented distinction for one who had 
not yet held any public ollice and was merely an 
tques. His next exploits were tlie reduction of tlie 
followern of LopUluK, wlioiii lie drove out of Italy, 
ami the extinction of tlic Marian party in Sjiam 
under the hmve Sertoriiis (76-71). Pompey suf¬ 
fered some severe defeats from Seitorius, and, 
imlccd, put ail end to tlic war only after bis 
antaguiiist's assnasiiiatiim. llotiirning to Italy, he 
fell ill with the romnants of the amiy of Spartacus, 
and thus closed tlio Servile war. lie wna now 
the idol of the people, and, tlinngh legally ineli¬ 
gible for the consiilsliip, was elected for the year 
70, the senate relieving him of Ids disablntics 
rather than provoke bhii to cxtrciniUcs. Hitherto 
Pompey liau Imlonged to the arihtocTatic party, 
but of late years lie hail been looked upon M’itli 
anspieion by some of the leading men, ami lie now 
publicly espoused the pcojde’s ciiitsc. Ho carrleJ 
a law restoring tlie trilmnician power to tbo iioople) 
and aided largely in introducing tho Lex Aurelia, 
by which i\\^Jiu{kes sliould for tbo future be taken 
from the seuale, the eqm’ic^, and tbo tribnni acrani, 
instead of from tho senate alone. In 67-66 Pompoy 
cleared the Mcclitenancan of the pirates who 
infested it; and ilnving the next four years (6S-C2) 
conquered Mithndates, king of Pontn.%, Tigmnos, 
king of Armenia, and Aiitiochiis, king of Syria. 
At the sanio limo he subdued the Jews and cap- 
tiirml Joi'iisalem. On his return to Italy lie dis¬ 
banded his army, and entered Home in brimnpli for 
the third time in 01. Hut now his star began to 
wane. Henceforward we find him distnislcd by 
the anstoeracy, and second to Cii'snr in pojmlar 
favour. After hi.'i rcUua he ivos an.xiouu that lii.9 
acts in Asia slioiihl lie ratified by the sciiato, and 
certain lands apiiorlioned among liis vetoians. Hut 
the senate declined to accede to his wi.sli, and lie 
thereforo formed a elo.se intimacy M'ith Crcsar, and 
the pair, together with the jdiitocrat Ciassua, 
formed that coalition wliicli ia ccumnouly called 
'the First Triumvirate,' and which for a time 
frnstrated all the cflbita of the aristocratic party. 
Tills small oligarchy carried all before tlicin: 
Pumpey's acta iu Asia were ratified, and Ins 
pi-oiiUBCs to Ills troops fnllillod; Ciesar’a designs 
were 0.11 giiiiieil, and his agrarian law, dlstiibubing 
land in Oampauio, among the iioorev citizens, waa 
passeil. Ciosar’s duiiglitov, Julia, Avas given in 
inan-iago to Pompey, niul private rclationaUij) was 
tlius mode to liiml tigliter the Liu of political 
intci-CBt. In the year following Civsnr repaired to 
Gaul, and there for nine years carried on a career 
of conquest that covered him with glory, wliile 
Pompey was idly wasting his lime and his energies 
at Home. Hut Pompey could not bear a rival. 
Jealousies arose betivi-xb the two; Julia died in 
Tli, and thus father-in-law and aou-iu-law were 
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flumleien by a, yot wider gulf, wlucli noliriilRe could 
span. Ponipey now retiii ned tn the nristocratio 
parby, whose great desire wm to check Cnesat’s 
views, and atvii) him of his coiimiand. Cresorwas 
ordered to lay down Ida olUcc and i-otiim to Rome, 
whicli he consented to do, provided Pompey, who 
had an army near Uoino, would do the same. The 
senate insLsted on an nncouditioual resignation, 
and ordered him to tlishand Ida army l»y a certain 
day, oblierwise he would he declared apiiulicencmy. 
To this resolution two of the trihiinca in vain 
objected; they therefore left the city and coat 
themselves on Gfosar for protection. It wa.s on 
this meinoralile occa,sion that he crosawl the Iliihi- 
con, and thus defied the senate and its armias, 
wliioh were under Pompey’H command. The events 
of the civil war which followed have already been 
recorded in tlie life of Cresar. It i*emains only to 
mention that, after being finally defe.ateil at rWr- 
salia in 48, Poinpoy e.scapcd to Egypt, where, 
according to tlio order of the king’n miidaters, he 
won treaciioionaly luurdercil by a fonner centurion 
of Ids own, as he was landing from the lioat. His 
head was ciit olF, and afterwards pitKented to 
Cresar on Ids avrii'al in Egypt, But Cfcaar was 
too magnanimous to delight in such a sight, and 
tho nuu'dcror of Poinpcy was by Ins orders put to 
deatli. Tho body lay on tlio beacli for some time, 
hub was at length buried by n freed man, Philippus, 
who lind accompanied his luostor to tho shovo. 

Pompey’a younger son, So.'ctus, by Ids third wife, 
ondcavonred after his father's death to prolong the 
struggle with Cceaav. Ho seemed a large licet, 
nmiiiiod largely by slaves and political exiles, and, 
occupying ^cily, ravaged tho coasts of Italy. But 
ill 30 D. 0. he was defeated at sea by Agdppa, and 
next year was slain at MUylouo. 

Poiiipcy's Pillnis a cohibrated coinnm atand- 
Ing ill tlio nelghhoiu'fiood of Alexandria, on an 
eminence about 1800 feet south of tiio walls. It is 
a monolith of red granite, and of tlie Corinthian 
order, and stands upon a peilcstal. Its total height 
is 08 feet 0 iiiclies; shaft, 73 feet; 29 feet 8 inoncs 
in eironniference. On the summit is a circular 
depression for the liaso of a statue. Tho name 
popularly applied to It is an orroneoim appellation 

g iven by olil travollora; tho Greek iiiscrintioii on the 
aso shows that it was erected by Publius, prefect 
of Egypt, In honour of tho Einpovor Lioclotian, 
.‘the invinoibloj’ and it is snppo.sed to record the 
couqneat of Alexandria hy Diodetmn, 290 A.D. 

' Poiiniiit a Seaport tnivn of British Tiidia, in the 
district of Malalmr, 90 miles S. of Calicut. Pop. 
12,241, mostly Molianimedans. 

Foiiapdi See Cakoi.ixk Islands. 

Police (Ic Lcoii« PriAY Luis, a cclcbi-atcil 
^laiiisli poet, was born in 1227, prohobly at 
Granada. Ho studied at Salamanca, entcrcii the 
order of Sb Augustine, and liocanie professor of 
Theology there in 1561. His translation ami inter¬ 
pretation of the Song of Suloinon broug^ht liim five 
years’imprisonment from the tribiin^ of the In¬ 
quisition at VallaxioUd, Released afc length and 
reinstated in his chair, lie quietly resiiinefl his 
lectures >viLli tho words : ‘ As n-e observed in onr 
lasb discourse,’ In 1580 he published a satisfac¬ 
torily orthodox Latin comnientary on the Song of 
Solomon, latei' his Da las Nombroa ih Christo 
(1583-85) and La Per/ecta Cusada (15831, full 
of imagovy, eloquence, and eiitlinsiasm, and liotli 
in prose. Sliortly before his death, which occurred 
ill August 1591, ho had been appointed gencml of 
bis Older. His poetical romanis were lirst pub¬ 
lished by Quevodo at Jladrid in 10.31, under the 
table Obraa Proprias y Tnahiciones, Tho latter con¬ 
sist of translations h-oin Virgil’s Ealoguea nnd. the 
Gaovgics, the Odes of Horace, and the Psalms. 


His odgiiia] pnenis are few, but they are among 
the mo-sterjiieces of Spnnisli lyrical poetry. 

There are Gcrinnn moiiogniplig by WilkciiB (18G6) and 
Rcwicli (1873); also a Spanish Life by Tejedo (18(13}. 

Police dc Lcoiif JUAK, the iliscovei'or of 
Florida, vraa liorn at .'?an Servas, in Spain, in 
1460, wna a court page, served against tho Mnor.a, 
and in lo02 sailed with Ovandf? to Hispaniola, and 
became covernov e? the eastern part of the island. 
In 1510 lie obtained the government of Porto IlLco, 
nnd liftd conquereil the n hole island liy 1512, when 
he wAfi deprived of bis post. He tlien, broken in 
health, set ont on n quest for the fountain of 
poqictnal ynntli, niul on 27tli ^Inicli 1212 fomul 
Florida, landing a little to tlio north of where 
Augustine now stand.s. He seciiml the appoint¬ 
ment of arlelaiitndo of the roimtiy, and, after 
staying on life way back to drive the Caribs nut 
of Porto Rico, he i-ebuvned in 1521 to conquer his 
newsiihiecta; in this, however, he failed, and lost 
nearly all ItU folluwcrg. He retired tn Cuba, and 
dicil there in July from the wound of a pnisotieil 
arrow. His remains and a nionumcnt are in San 
Juan do Porto IHco, 


PoilClio, an important article of male attire in 
Chili, the Argentine Republic, and some other 
parts of Smith America (see GAUcnos), It con¬ 
sists of a piece of woollen ov alpaca cloth, 6 to 7 
feet long, 3 to 4 feet broad, Jiaving in the middle n 
slit through which the wearer passoB liift head, so 
that tho poneiio rc.Hts upon the nlioiiUlers and hangs 
down l>cwvo and behind. 

PoimI. See Water-supply. 

PoimL John, osti-onomer-roynl, was born in 
Jyondon m 1707, studied at Canibvidgo, and suo- 
coeilod Maskelync aa astronomer-royal In 1811. 
His name is wentificil witli numerous improvo- 
meiits in the luothods and instviuncnts of observa¬ 
tion : ho translated Laplace’s SgsUmo, and pub- 
liiihedastar cntalogiio ami many valuable papew. 
Me died 7th Septenibor 18.36. 

PoiKilcIlClTY, tlie chief of the French aettle- 
iiiento in India, Bituateil on the Coromandel Coast, 
53 iuili» S. by W. of Madras City, la divided into 
two parts ijy a canal, Whites (European) to^vTV 
being next the sen. It lias iiandsomo atvoota, n 
government house, a coilccc, a lightlinnso, and 
a cotton-mil) ein]i1(>ying 1500 hands, besides native 
dyeing e.st*bliHliiiientH. Pop. 41,858. It exports 
chiefly oil-Kccds. Tlio French colony of PnndL- 
clicrry has an area of 115 sq. m, and a pop. of 
140,045. The governor of PomliclieiTy is govemor- 

t 'enernl of the French po.sscF;9innB in India, Tlie 
.French first settled liere in 1674. Tlie Dutch took 
the town in 1693, bub restoi cd it to the French in 
1697. In 174S Admiral Boscawen besiegod Pondi¬ 
cherry for two nvontlis, liutwoa compeil^ to raise 
tho siege. Eyro Gooto, liowevor, took ifc in 1761, 
yet it was restored to the French in 1763 with 
leduccd territory. It was once more taken by 
the English under Sir Hector Monio in 1778, 
and once more given back in 1783. In 1793 the 
English again Teposses.sed theinRclves of it, but ifc 
was a tliiui time rcBtored to the French in 1816. 


PondolniuL a district of TfafTraria, on the 
Natal frontier, .South Africa, 65 miles long liy .30 
wide, wiw onne.veci to Cape Coiony in 1884 and 
1887, excepb East Pondoland, which is a British 
pvotcctovate. Pop. aiioivt 200,000. 

Poiid'Wcecl, See Aquatic Pla^its. 

POllgYVC. See PUNQWE. 

Pouiatowsldi a piincely family of Poland, 
Stanislas (1677-1702) joined Ciiarles XII. of 
Sweden In supporting Stanislas Les^ezynski, and 
was the chief instrument in saving the Swedish 
king at Pultowa. Ho lield liis administrative 
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oilice^> iinilor AHSiistiis II. ftH'l Angiiatus HI—His 
son STAXIM.A.S Aunu.sTu.s (1732-OS) wna the lost 
kinc of Polan.l (.ov.).-.In.SEi;Jl ANTONY, son of 
Aiiilrew, hi-otlier of hiiijf Stanislns AnmislnB, -was 
cuimuaiKltn- of the Polwli legion iii thc^amy of 
Napoleon. He was horn at Waraaw. /tli May 
1702. nml trninetl in the Austrian army. In 1/89 
tlie PnliHli As.'Jcmhlv appointed liiin commarnlev-in- 
chief of Hio army'of the smith, with which ho 
gained hrillliint victories over the liiis-Hinn iiivailera 
( 1702): Imt tlio convention of Tnrgowico (sec 
Poland ) put nn end to tiic contest in 1703. On 
llic onthrealc of the following year ho joined the 
army as a volunteer, hut Koaciuako put him in 
comiiiniulof tlio division charged to defend AVaraaw 
on tlie north. On its fall he withdrew toA'ienna, 
In 1806 the Prussians evacuated Warsaw lioforo 
the invasion of the French; and when th© dmdiy of 
M'arsaw was constituted (1807) Ponintowshi was 
appointeil minister of war and eominander-in-chief 
for the diiehy. In 1800, hi tliecmirac of the war 
hetweeu Aiustda niid Fraiiee, he invmlcil Galicia, 
after having jirevioiisly voLired hefoi’e stronger forces. 
Three vears later he joined, with a large iKwly iif 
Pules, the Frotich army in it.s inva-don of Ilussla, 
aint rendored dlstingnislied service ntvSmolcnsU and 
Ih)ro(liuo, hub iiioie especially in the gi-eat battle 

of Leipzig (IS13), when lio valiantly held liU 
gvouud OIL tlie light wing of the French battle- 
array. Napoleon rewnidod liim hy making him 
inwshal of France, After the battle lie was Toft to 
cover the retreat of the Frcncli army, and, whilst 
attempting to swim Ills hoi-se over the river ENbcr 
to join the main body of his troops, he porisJieil in 
its waters, 19th Ootohor 1813, His body wna 
recovpred, taken to 'W'avsaw, and in 1816 removed 
to Cracow, and placed beside the ashes of Sohicski 
and Koseiuskd. See (Gornmn) Hiogiapiiy hy 
llogtislnwski (Cracow, 1831). 

l*OlltiT(JioTHY, Scottish gcogiftiiher, wm the 
son of Robert Pont (r, 1527-1600), a celebrated 
Edinburgh minister. The dates are unknown of 
Tiinothy’^s Idrth and dcatii, liut ho gra<luate<i at 
St Andrews in 1581, wns nniiistor of Dunnot in 
Caithness (1601-8), and in 1609 eubscrlhcd for 
2000 acres of forfeited laiula hi Ulster. ‘Hoaym,’ 
savs Hblinp Nicholson, ‘hy nature and cihicntion 
a complete matlioiimticiftii, and the lirat projector 
of a Scotch atlas. To that great purpose ho per¬ 
sonally surveyed all tlie saveral counties and isles 
of the kingdom} took drauglitsof ’em Upon the 
spot, and addctl sucli cursorv ol>sorvntions_oii tlio 
iiioniinients of niitifinitv anil other curiosities hb 
were proper fur tlio furnishing out of future 
description'*. He wtus uidinppily snrpris’ci hy 
lU’iith;’ but bin colloctiona woro rescuwl from 
de«ti action and iiblivion by Sir John Scobb of 
Sflutstarvet, and his maps at last appeared in 
Blaeu’s ningniricent 2'hc(Urnm Orbis Terntnim 
(vol. V. Ainst. 1634). See Hobie’s Cunningbume 
Topographiseil by Timothy Tout (1870). 

roilt'fl-HToUS.SOlly a toivn of r,ance (dept. 
Mfiurtlie-ct-Mo.'iclle), stands on the Moselle, 18 
miles NNW. of Nancy and 18 SSE. of jSfetz. 
There is n, line Uotbie ciuirch of the 13th centnry 
dedicated to ,St Hartin. The former abbey of St 
Mary is now a seminary. The town was the hirtli- 
plnce Ilf Marshal Hiunc, the Mend of Napoleon. 
Pop. (1872) 7863; (1886) 10,771. 

Foiitclmrtl'iliii, Lakh, in Lonisinnn, nhoiit 
5 miles N. of New Orleans, is 40 miles long ami 
23 wide. It is navigated by small steamers, and 
coiiiinunieates with the Gulf of Mexico, The 
drainage of Now Orleans (q.v.) is carried into the 
lake through canals. 

Poiltecorvo, a city of the Italian province of 
Cosevta, on the river Gaiiglinno, .37 miles NW. 


of Capua, witli 6172 iiiliabiLants. It lias an 
catholrnl ami a cnstlc. It wns long afctaclied to 
the Slates of the Chiircli. Napoleon I. gave tlio 
title of Prince of Ponteeorvo to Marshal Bevnndntte, 
aJftcnvards king of Sweden. 

Polite Dclgadn» the largest town of the 
Azores (q.v.), on the south coast of Sflo jMignel. 
Pop, 17,940. 

PoilIcfrACt« or I’oMPnET, a itleasant market- 
town in tlic West Hiding of \'^Drk.slnrD, on an 
Binincnc© near the inlliix of the CaUler to the Aire, 
13 iiiilc.s SE. of Leeds, 8 E. by N, of Wakelield, 
nnd 14 NNW. of Doncaster. It stands on tlio line 
of a Iloiiinn road, but seems to have arisen round 
its Norman castle, ivljich, fmiiulud ubmit 1070 by 
Ilbert de Lacy. wn.s the scene of the execution ov 
murder of the Earl of Lancaster (1322), Richard II. 
(1400), and Earl Hivera (1483), was taken in the 
Pilgrimage of Grace (1636), and during the Great 
Uehcllion sustained four sieges, heiug finally ilia- 
mantled in 1640, after iU capture iw Lambert. 
There arc two old clmrelie.'', a fcown-jmll (rebuilt 
1790), a market-hall (I860), a grammnr-fleluml of 
EkIwanI YI. (1549), and large lumket.ganlcii.s niid 
nursericR, the growing of liquonce for the lozenges 
called ‘ Ponifret cakes ’ being a specialty as “hi as 
almiit 1562. At Ackworth, 3 miles BoutJi, is a javgo 
tinaker school (1778). Pontefract, called 'Ui(l(hnc4- 
scylfxw pre-Conquest times, hogius to liavc receivcil 
its present name between 1086 aiul 1133. ” j® 

uncertain, but tliere is a very full discussion of tine 
difficult question iu KotM coid Queries for 1886-87. 
The borough, which was chai tevcil by Richard HI., 
lost one of its two membeis in 1886, Fop. of 
parliamcnlary borough (1851), 11,516 j (1881) 
14,707; (1801) 10,407, of wimm 9702 wore within 
tlie municipal iHuiudmy. 

Soo works !w Pfmldon (1702), Tetlow |J7C9), and 
Itootbivyd (i8<7f). 

Pon(cvcdi*li« a caihcdral town of Spain, in 
Galicia, at the head of a bay, 30 miloa ,S. of 
.Santiago. Cloth and hats are manufactured, and 
tlicrc arc sardine-llslieiies. Pop, 10,857.—Tlie pro¬ 
vince Ims an area of 1695 sq. in. and a pop- (1887) 
of 443,385. 

PoiltlaC; capital of Oakland county, Micliignn, 
on Clinton iliver, surrounded by many small and 
beautiful lakes, 26 miles by rail NNIY. of Detroit. 
It contains a state reform school and a largo 
asylum for the insane, which cost nearly §500,000, 
and has Hour and planing mills, fouiulries, and 
biickyardn. Pop. (1890) 6243. 

Poiitluc, chief of fclic Ottawa Indiana, iu 1746 
dcfcnck'il Detroit for the Frencli, nnd was^said to 
have led Ilia wanioi-s ab liraddock’s defeat in 1755. 
AHor the French Jiad Binrendcrcd Canada, his 
iiatred uf the English prompted him to organiso a 
conspiracy nnioiig the Indian tribes with a view to 
the e.xtorminotioii of 'those dogs dvCMscd in red.’ 
Tlio 7th of Jlav 1763 was appointed for the attaiik, 
wbicli iu eight cn-scH was successful, and the 
garrisons wore massacred} but at Detroit, whore 
Pontiac led in por-son, the coinmaiulev was fore- 
Yfftvned, mill a uve montlis’ siege ensued. Peace 
wna inotlo in 1708. Pontiac liimself was murdered 
in 1789 hy a Kaslcaskin Indian, at Cahokia, Illi¬ 
nois, opposite Sb Louis. Hue Parkman, The Con- 
sjn'racg of Tonliac (1851)} and a Diary of the Siege 
of Detroit, otl, hy F. B. Hough (1860). 

PoiitinnaUi capital of the western division of 
Dutch Bonico, near the mouth of the river Ivnpuas, 
on the we.Ht side of the island. It has some forti- 
fication.s, and a lively trade. Pop. 6000. 

Poiitifcx, the title home by tlie memhera of 
one of tlio two great colleges among the ancient 
Romans, iiiaiitulcd for the purpose of preserving 
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and cultivating religious knowledge; tlie other wns 
the college of Angnrs. Tlie name sgciiib olivioiisly 
to Lie derived fioni pons, ' bridge,’ and tlie root of 
facto, ‘I niftko;’ but in ivliat way the poutiilces 
were connected with brulge-uiakiiigla olBCiire. It is 
natural to suggest that it was in Koine way through 
the sacred briilgo across tlie Tilier, the %iOns swb- 
licius. It is customary to sneak of the college 
of pontiffs ns a ' miesthood it was not, how¬ 
ever, strictly apeaKing, such—tliat is to say, the 
ineiubevs ■were not clinrged with the worsliip of 
any particular divinibj^, nor did they conduct 
sacvinces. Tlicir duties embraced the regu¬ 
lation of ail the religious rites and cci'emoiiios 
of a state—how the gods should he worshipped, 
how burials shnnld be condnoted, bow the manes 
of the dead should bo appeased. To them was 
entrusted the care of tlie calendar^ the proclama¬ 
tion of festival days, &c. They also saw that 
e\‘Gry relii^ioua and every judicial act took place 
oil the right day. 'As they liad thus,’ says 
Moininsen, ‘an especial supervision of all religious 
observances, it wns to them in caso of need (us on 
occasion of marriage, testaiucut, or arromtio) that 
the preliminary question wns nddreaseu, whether 
the luattor proposed did not, in any respect, oll'cml 
against divine law.' In matters of religion they 
wore the Biipreme authorities: from their decisions 
there was no appeal, and tlicy themselves wore 
vDsponslblo noitber to tlio senate nor the people; 
further, they liad power to inllict punishment on 
such priests as dared to disobey their injunctions 
and deviate into sulusmatical coin«es. The words 
of Festua are; rcnoii qim ad sacra et reltffioiies 
jicrtincni, JUDICES ET VXt^DlCES. Tliolr president 
was termed pontfex maximvs. 

The pontitis, according to Iloinan tradition, 
were instituted by Nunm, bat ns they appear in 
nil the Latin coniiminitios they are rcgarde<l hy 
Monunson os a thoroughly national Italian institu¬ 
tion, and probably found a place in the earliest 
I'oligioua organisation of tiie Latin race. Their 
number ww originally four, or, luclucling tIie/>t»«Xi- 
ftx »ntw;nniia, ftve, all of svhoiu were taken from 
the patricians, In 300 n,c. the Ogiilninn Law 
rawed the number lo nine, four of uliom wove to 
bo plebeians. The /list plebeian, however, who 
attained tlio dignity of pouiifcx maxintus was Tib. 
Coruncauins, 254 n.C, Sulla, in 81 u.c., again 
increased the miinber to liftecn, and Julius Cmsar 
to sixteen. During the empire the functions of 
pontifex maxivius wore generally discharged by 
the einpcrors tbcinselve.s j and the name survived 
even the c-stablisliinent of Christiniiity, occiimng 
ill inscriptions of Valentinian, Valens, and Gra- 
tiaiius; out at length the emperors dropped it, 
ivlion it ivaa assumed by the Clirietian hibhojis of 
Ilonie, and now tliis title fovins one of tlw designa¬ 
tions of the pope. 

PontiHcnl, one of the servico-boolrs of the 
Oluircli of Komo, in wliicii are contained the 
several services, whether in the otlniinfstration of 
snoraiiicnls or the pcrfornmiico of pithlio woraliip, 
in wliieli tlie bishop or a priest delegated by the 
bishop officiates. Tliero were many such collections 
for the various national ciuii'che.s; bnt that which 
is now in universal use thruuglioiit the 'Western 
Clmrch is tlio Pontijicalc llomanum, or Iloinan 
PonLillcal, first printed in 1485, revised under 
Clement VIII. in 1536. and repeatedly ropublished 
since that time. Tlio Pnntincal contains the 
sendees for ordinations, for religions ]MrofesaioiiB 
and veceptions of monks and inuis, coiisecmbions, 
benedictions, ns well as of tiio solemn admjiiistra- 
tioii by a bisiiop of those sncmincnts ivliicli are 
ordinarily administered by priests. Deside-s the 
prayers to be reciled, the I'ontillcal also lays down 
the'ceremonial to ho observed. 


Poiitlgiiy, a village of the French departincnb 
of Yomic, 18 miles SE. of Auxerre, wilii n famous 
Cistercian monastery, dating ivoiu the l2th cen¬ 
tury. 16 wofi the burial-place of iS6 Edmund of 
Caiiterbiiry. Here Tliomne Qcckct found refuge 
ill 1IU4-G6; as did Stcpliou Langton in llie ne.xt 
century. The iiionnstcry was devastated by the 
lliigiuinota ill 1567, and finally destroyed a't the 
llevolulion; but the cluirch (mniiiiy 1150-70) is 
the most perfect Cistercian oliurch in existence. 
To the .slinne of Sfc Kdnuiud (IStli century) in this 
church came ui 1874 a pilgrimage of English Itoniaii 
CathoUen. 

Poiitliic Alni'shcs (Lat, Pulwhs), 

a low-lyiiig district, the southern part of tlie Caiii- 
pagita of lloino, extending soutb-ca.st from Velletri 
t(i the sea at Tcrracina, 26 miles long by 17 broad. 
The disLrict is separated from the sea by snnii- 
diincs, and is travemed by the Ajipian AVay. 
Herds of cattle, liorsca, and biilTalocs feed on its 
]>asturc. Many attempts liave been made to drain 
these inarslics, from that of Aji))ius Claudius (.312 
11.C.) to the proposals of Captain von Donat (1887), 
amongst the piomotcrs of thc.se drainage schemes 
being Augustus, Trajan, and the popes Boniface 
VJIL, Martin V., Sixtus V., and Piiw VI. 

Pontoon (Tr. ponton! Lab. imia, ‘a biidgo’), 
the iiamo given to buoyant vessels used in military 
oiicrations for supporting a tempovaiy bridge. 
Mavlljoixmgli used (dumsy wooden ^loiitoons. Knpo- 
Icon and 'VvclUngtoii had tlioin hgliter of tin and 
copper. They were Jlat-botlomcil, rectangular 
boats, open at the lop. Tin cylinders were tlien 
titled for some time, bnt light open boats are 
now carried by tlio pontoon trooiis of the Koval 
ISucinccrs for large bridges capable of conylng 
artiller}’, and Beithoii’s col)a|isiblc boats are some- 
timea used for small infantry bridges. See BitiDas, 
Vol. II. i>. 447; and for pontoons in connection with 
floating-docks, see Docjcs, Vol. IV. p. 82. 

Pontom>i<lntii Eiuk, Danish wiiter, born at 
Anrlius on 24th August 1608, Mas appointed pro¬ 
fessor of Theology at Copenliagcn fn 1738 and 
bishop of Bev^^n in Norway in 1747; there he 
died on 20(h December 17C4. Ills writings arc 
)U-incipal]y historical and theological; amongst 
them must be mentioned Annales Ecdetuo Dniucte 
Diplomatim (4 vols. 174I-52)i writien in Cternian, 
and stilt of USD os a book of roFerenco; iJcl Dauske 
Atlas (1781), an unliiiislicil liistniical uml topo¬ 
graphical account of Dumnark; Ltlomtrmn PTvr- 
wtf/iviiin (1749), a work cm Norwegian dialect 
wonlsj JSxjdcaiaiiO}is to Luther's CafecAim, used 
aa a text-book down to the present day ; Maniiorn 
IJunira (2 vols. 1730-41), n collection of Dnnisii 
iiiHcripUona ; and Nurgcslfainrlipc Hisivris (2 1 ’ols. 
1762-84.; Eng. tmns. l^atural Mistonj of i^onra}/, 
1755), cuiitaiiiiiig accounts of the Kraken, the sea- 
serjNiiit, and other luaryela 

PoutTOSillA, toiirisb centre in the Buiss 
cfuiUm of Grisons, .^taiuls in the Llppev Engadiiie, 
on bile niad connecting with tbc Bcrtmia Pn^s, and 
IB much frequented by Alpine climbers. Pop. 383. 

PontllS) the namo given by tlie ancient Greeks 
to a country in the north-east of Asia Minor, 
iiordoriiig oil tlio Pontus Euxinus (wlioncc Us 
name), and ©.^tending from tlio river Halyn in the 
M’e.st to the frontiers of Colchis and Armenia in the 
east. Ifeasoutiiom limits were tlie ranges of Anti- 
Taurus and Pnrviulrea. so that it corresponded 
pvcfcty nearly to tlie modem pashalika of Troblzond 
and Slvas. The name seems to have come into 
use after the time of Alexander tlio Great. Pre¬ 
vious to that Pontus was governed by a satrap 
for the empire of Persia. One of these satraps, 
Anoban!ane.s, early in the 4th century^ B.o., laid 
the foundations of an indeiicndanbsovei eigjity. .He 
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was aiiccectleil Iw a line of nrinnea iiioatly cjillcd 
Mitln'Jilatea, the ;fre<'it&st of wLoiu was 
VI. (f|.v,), onooftlie moat fiH'iiiitlalilo enemies that 
Iloniii ever eiic«mntei'Cil in the cast. On the over¬ 
throw of tlitrf pijtcntale hy PomiWiy (65 B.C.), 
PiHitiia WiiH aimo.vcd to Bitliyiiin. Snbsemioutly, 
a Greel; named Polemnn waa inatalled (38 D.C.) 
iiioTiQTcrt of part of Pontwa ; hot in the reigu of 
Nero tiii-s ton became (63 A.D.) a Homan province, 
and was called J^ontus Po/ciae/jiiVtcK#. The prin- 
idpal Lo\vn«» of ancient Pontns were Amisne, Sinope, 
Cotyura. CerivsUK, and Trapeziia on the coast, ami 
Amaaia (the capital), Cunmna, and Cabira(Nco- 
ca'.sai'Oia) iEiIand. 

Fftlltypool, a inai'knt-triwii of yioiimnntlisliii-c, 
on the Afoii Llwydd, 9 miles N. by W. of New|>«>i t. 
Its I7th-ceritiir)> japannerl wares iiavo long Ijcen a 
tlunj» of bliQ past, and iron anti tinplate works, 
brewing, ami coal-niining now Innhsh cmployniciit. 
Pnp. (]851)3708; (1881) 5244; (1891)5842. 

ft town of Glamorgan, 12 miles 
NW. Ilf CarclilF b.v rail, at the junction of the 
Itlionddii and the Tarf. It has a famous bridge 
(hce llHiDHE). iron and coni mines, iron and i>niHs 
fouinldes, ami elieniical and other iiiaiiofocturcs— 
to wliioli is tine Us vapid growth from a mem 
villaao at the \i{ tlio I9t!\ cmvtucy. Pop. 

(1881)13,317; (1891) 10,971, 

Pony. See IlnnsK. 

Pood. Seo ruD. 

PoodICt Tlio orimn of this livced of dog dates 
/j-om the beginning of the 17t)i centurv or earlier, 
as many liiotuviM ol tlmt time contain’p».vt»-aita of 
jioodlea Tlie breed >YfLs unknown fn iidtaiii until 
the beginning of tUo lOtli century. The immkUc 
1h one of tlie fesv hroeils of dogn wlilcU Ints not 
been properly itpj)ieciatGd and cnitivatcil in llHtaiu. 
riDiii liisi great intelligence and cleverness in learn- ! 
ing tvickd, he tvort gmiovally adopted tw a cireiis or I 
‘ trick-ilogj but this fact, Instcaa of making for his i 
credit, Jias caused the poodle to be trea^ Avith ; 
concomjic. On the Oonthient, however, the lawc 
variety of poodle has been imiveiijally used ns the 
Iminbler fiportatiian’s companion, ns ho combine-s 
the puipcrtles of a land as well as a watw dog. 



Jsinck Coidcd Poodli’. 

(Ki-oiii rt nmtijgnqili by Uaiabicr Boltvii, P.g.S.) 


ilii3 poodle vaiie.ii cuiisiderahly in his appearance, 
and nbteniitts Imve beoii niadu to divide the In-ced 
into sevfial section,s, .sijcJi an t/m largo and small 
variety, or tlie corde<l-coatc(l and Jiccev-coated 
v'ftiiety, Eis alwo into blnuk Iltisf-ian anil while 
German poodle,s; but none of these div’isiniis are 
very clearly defined, The large black Knssian 


poodle is much the most Inimlsome and agile S])eci- 
raen of the race, arid may be easily trained to 
retiicve. The small white poodle is only fib for a 
house dog, hut is oxtreinely clover and apt. For 
boiae unknown veabon the poodle has always heou 
clipped iu a noctiliar miiiiiier; with the exceptiou 
of a few tufts, his body and Jiiiidi^narterB are 
entirely hare, while the coat on Jjw shonWeis 
.sometimes grows to an cnonnous length. On tlie 
Coiitinaiit the poodle is left with hi-s iintiival coat 
during the winter, a niiich more liiimane plan than 
the Eiigllsh habit of keeping him sliavcd in all 
seasons. 

Pool) a game played on a hilliard-lahle. Any 
nnmber may jilay. Each is pruvided with a 
coloured ball, taken at random from a j/ool-biu’jl-ef. 
The firnt in oivler (white) is spotted mi the hiUiuvd 
sjiot. The iic.vt (red) plays from hand on tlie 
while, lied i.« caiJoiI white’s plajjcr. 'i'iie ne.\'t 
{yellow) is re«!’s player, and so on. in the order 
iiidicate«l by the marldncj-hoard. The owner of 
each l>all has thice lives, If tJio 3)lo3’er Jiolea tlie 
hall he jilnya on, or any other ball, after having 
fimt hit the ball he i)lays on, the owner of tl\e ball 
holed loses a life, and has to to the player 
ft sum previoimly agreed on. Tlje jjlnyor plays 
again, from where he stopped, on the fieaVest bull; 
and 80 on until Jie fails, when the next player goes 
on, or until there arc no otiior balls on tlie table, 
M'lion the striker's ball iBepottccI. After the stroke 
from hand the player, imiess spotted, always plays 
from where ho is on the table; when he is holed lie 
>lrtys his next stroke from liaml. If the player 
lolea his own hall or gives a lulws he loses a life, 
and plays his next stroke from hand, M’lien the 
owner of n ball lias lost all Ids lives he is rfc«(?, 
and plays no more that pool. The first dead may 
tftor—i.o. may come in again witli the sinallesb 
iiiimber of j|vu.H on the board. In the end one nr 
two ol the jdftycin. w\>o have nob lost all thoiv 
lives, leiiiftln in. They continue to jday imtil they 
liavoun eifiial nnmlferof lives, when tlioy divide the 
pool (a sum contributed by each player, gonerully 
e<|iial to the value of tliree lives, the star paying 
an extra pfHd). If one of tlie two wlm remain in 
Iijw more lives than tli© other, and kills his ndver* 
J'ftfi'. ho takes the wAofe woof. TJio above describes 
briorty' wlnic is called/o/foiymoyjoof. The jiriiiomal 
varieties are selling 2 ) 0 ul, ■whore the jdayer inay 
play on any ball he liko-s; and htneh whore 
an c.xtra ball is spotted on the centre npot and lia.s 
kr l« plnyed on under certain comlitioiiH, about 
which there are no fixed I'lites. When the black 
is Imled at hhtek jmwJ eaeJi of tlnwe in ii«s to pay 
a life; if iiiis.<je<l or run in oil' the player lia.s to 

C a, life all vonnd. There bs no pool, and no one 
any specified luimbBr of lives, tlio game con¬ 
tinuing for a ^ven time (generally half an honrj. 
tinnokcr iml is played iu the same way as moukev 
(see l*YRAM[T*s), tlie pfnyuvK following each other 
.'isnbpcMil, and the order of play being doLerniiiicd 
as at pool. 

Poole, aseaimrt of DoriseLsluro, 5 miles W, of 
IlouruoiiKuith and 30 E. of Dorchester. It Klamls 
on the north snle of Poole Harbour {7 by 4.-^ miles), 
an irregular inlet, formed by the projection of 
the‘isle'of Rirheek. almo.st dry at low-water, and 
lirtvinj; four ticlcH ii day. On DrOM'nscii ov Krtiiilc- 
aea Islaml, just within the narrow entrance to Die 
liarhouri ^ Cctstlo dathi^ fvDiii tlio time of Hcni'y 
vIII. Poole itself Iiuh mi old Unvn-hall {1572}, a 
gulklliall (1761), a town-house (1822), ccmsiderabla 
feliippirig, 801110 j'nchl-buiiding, and a largo tiado j'u 
imttCTR ami pipe clay. Tlie men of Poole were 
great fighters in days of old hj’ land, and sea, as 
Imcvaneera, smugglere, and Croiinvelliaii soliUevy. 
Tliorewos 'Ampay,' or Harry Page, who about 
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140U kept the seas ri aiicc aud Spain ; anil 

there was William Tiiompson, wlm, with a incut and 
a boy, captiivecl a Freiicli piivateer in 1605. Till 
18(37 the hovough returned two inentbera, and then 
till 1885 one. Pop. (1851) 9253} (1881) 12,310; 
(1891) 16,405. See works by Hutchins (1788), 
Sydenliaiii (1839), and Ilrniinou (3d cd. 1859). 

Poole, John, playwriLdit, born in 1792, died in 
Pcbniaiy 1879 nb I^eritisli Town, liondon, wrote 
the immortal Puul Pvi/, lirsb prmluceil at the 
Haymni'ket in 1825, and several other farces and 
cniuedies, such os Tio-iiinfi the Tables, us a 

Post, 'TioouldPuzileaConjuvoT, The Wife's Slnita- 
gem, &c. ncsidi's these tlieatncal pieces ho wrote 
also tlio satirical Litila Padlinffton (1830), TAe 
6 'o?mc Skeleh Book (1859), Co/nic J/Vscelh(»}^(i845), 
Ckri&lmis Festivities [l&iu], and other books of a 
light, humorous kind. 

Poole (or PooLj Latinised Polus), MaT’I'iikw, 
divine, was born at York about 1624, educated at 
Eminaniiol College, Cainbiidge, and held fi-oin 1648 
till the passing of tlie Act uf Uniformity (1662) 
the rectory of St Michael le Qneruo in London. 
He retired to IIol land and died at Amsterdam in 1679. 
Ilis pvincijial Avork Avas Ills Sguegfsis CV/(jcorf/;» 
Biblieoium (6 vola. fol. 1609-76), in Avliicli the 
opLtilcjus of 150 biblical critics wore .summarised. 
In Ida English Annotations on the Holy Bible he 
had only roaclied Isaiah Iviii., Imt the Avork 
Avaa completed by lus friends (2 vole. fol. 1686). 
Effective contributions to the Poinish controversy 
Avci’o The ITullity of the liomish .faiVA (1660) and 
EicUogues between a Popish Priest and an English 
Protestant (1607). 

Poole, WlLMAM PUCDLiniCK, tllC COIlipilcr of 
blio * Index,' was born at Salem, Moasaclmsolts, 
2‘ibh Docemlior 1821, and graduated at Yale in 1849. 
■\VIi11q thoro he-was librariaa of a llbcmry society, 
and prepared an index (pp. 154) of periodical 
litBvacure, of avIiIcU a 2d ctl. (pp. 621) wiw pnb-• 
lislicd in 1653, and a 3d (on, 1469), with tlio assist' 
anco of tlm Ameiican ana lliitisli Library Aasocia- 
tioiis, in 1382. A siipplonicnt (pp. 406), by Puolc 
and \Y. J. Fletohei-, of Amherst, Avas issued in 
1888; and a similar one avos piomliicd for CA'cvy five 
Years. From 1850 to 1809 he was librarian of the 
llostoii Athemuum j afterwards he was employed 
in organising lihmrics in various parts of the 
coniitvy, ns at Watei-bury, Conneoticut, the naval 
academy at Annapolis, at Cincinnati, and from 
1888 at Cliicago (the Nowberry Library). 

Pooiia, or PUkA, a town of British Imlin, 110 j 
inifes by rail SE. of Bombay, is the military copital | 
of tiie Ueceaii and tlio scat of iiie govermnoul of 
the presUloiicy during the last iinlf of the year. 
The city is oiuiiosoiued in gavduns, hat its streets 
nro mostly narrow or crooked, and the houses 
poor, The I'uins of the (lesliAva'a palace, burned in 
1827, still remain. Under the pesliAvas the city 
was the capital of theMahratta princes ami power; 
it was occupied and niinoxed by the British in 1818. 
Hero have been ImiU the Dccenu College and the 
College of Science, the latter for training civil 
eiiginnera, a nornml achnul and normal college, a 
hi^i school, and other educational establishments. 
Tlio Europeans live chiclly at the cantonments, 
nortU-Avest of the city. The natives inaimfacburo 
cottons and sillcs, gold and silver jcAvcJlciy, ivory 
and grass ornaments, and clay figiirc-s. Pop. 
(1851) 7.3,209} (1872) 90,436; (1881) 99,622, to 
which must he added 30,129 in the cantonment, 
making a total of 129,761; (1891) 160,460.—The 
cUstriot has an ara of 5348 sq. m. and a pop. of 
900,621. 

Pooil'AVOOd is the timber of the Poon trees 
of India and Buvnm (Calophyllum inophylhim and 
O. ((ngustifoUuni). It is very commonly iiaed in 


the Eimt Indies, particularly in shipbuiUliiig, for 
planks aud spars. See Taoamauac. 

Poor t'lnre.s. See Clahe (St), 

Poor-laws. Charity, like Clirisbianity, had 
its origin, or earliest uevolopineiit, iu the East. 
Aiiioiig tlio primitive nations of the AA'orlU alms¬ 
giving' Avua inculcated its a leligious obsoi vAJice, 
nnd is prcaeribcil as anch iu fcheiv snered records. 
Among the European nations of antiquity Ave Jhid 
a provision for tlie poor adopted ns a matter of 
state policy. In early tiniea Athens could boast of 
having no citizen in Avant; ‘nor did any disgincB 
tbc nation liy begging. ’ But Avar at length brtiuglib 
poverty in its train, and the AMienian peo|)le 
decreed the ninintenaucc of those avIio were muti¬ 
lated in battle, and, at a later periud, of tlio 
children of those Avho fell. Pliitaicli nieiitioiia 
Pisisti'Atus as the originator of the drst decree, 
thoiigli otheiH derive it fmni Solon. By the latter 
decree the state provided for the orphans of its 
sohliers up to their eighteenth year, and then sent 
them into tbq world with a new suit of armour. 
The bounty given tn the disabled is iiientioiicd by 
Lysia.*!, Harpoemtion, Aristotle, Isocrates, and 
others; it is variunsly stated at one, two, and 
three oboli a day, and it seems to Jiave been 
increased with the increased cost of subsistence. 
There wero also societies for the relief of distrese 
ftiuonj' the dcmocrntic states of Greece, called 
eranol-~a sort of friendly societies, in avImcIi the 
members relieved were expected to pay back tlie 
money mlvnnced to them Avhen they had raised 
themselves to better ciicumstances. But it must 
he romcinbered tliat these so-culled dcmocmtic 
slates Avero in renlily Hlnvo-lioUling uristocmcics. 

dmoug the Iloniaus the Agrarian Law of Liuhilus 
Stolo (367 D-C.) was framed in orilvv to pi-evoiit 
the extremes of riches and poverty in tlie state. 
It limited tlie extent of property in public land 
to be held by each citiiien, and directed that 
all snoh land above the allotted portion sljoiild 
be taken away fi-om the holders, and given to 
tbase -who had none, The distribution of grain 
at reducer! prices, wliioli at leimth become gi-ubui* 
tons, was introduced by Cains (^acclms, and InsLed 
till tlio fall uf the lionian ciiiniro. Augustus 
in vain tried te su))]>rt.'ss It. In Ids time 200,000 
citizens were thus fed. Cicero makes montiou of 
this provision ob in great favour Avitli the Homan 
)>enple, because it fiivnislicd them Avilh an abinidaiit 
sniwifitenvo -without labour; other Homnii writers 
describe its results os dumstrous both to agticiilbure 
and to Jiiaimei-B, cieubiiig a nation of incudlcants, 
and cnii&iHg the land to mil out of cultivation. 

In the middle nges the great hucly of, the labour¬ 
ing classes Avere in a stale of serfdom, and looked 
to their feudal lords for maintenauce. The obliga¬ 
tion to provide for tlieiv Slaves, or serfs, seeius to 
have been fully recognised,,so that many, encoun¬ 
tering in a state of freodom the miBeries of Avnnt, 
AvcntluMilc to bondage os a refuge from dcalibutioii. 
The villeins in Saxon England Avci-e atlaohed (o 
the soil, and' received from their lord a portion 
of laud for the suppoi b of hlicmsolvcs and their 
faiiiilics. Blit the Church of Hume constituted 
herself the great receiver and di.siieiiBcr of alma 
The rioli mo«asterie,s and abbeys distributed doles 
to the poor, os is still done at the mosques under 
the Moliammedan system. 

Iu most states of continental Europe the church 
remains to n larger or sinnller extent the public 
almoner, the state only stepjnng in to supplement 
the ofibrings of tire cnurch aiul volnntaiy oliaiity 
when they become delicicnt. Tlio disseverance 
from (he church is hardly aiiYAA'iierc so complete as 
in England. The laws of dmorent eontitnea vary 
as to the degree of Avant entitling a pauper to 
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I'fillef, the extent to >vliicli tlic light to relief is 
matter of jiositive riglit, tlie contlUionswhich iglve 
nse to ft claim of i-elief, tiu: hicklenec of taxation, 
aiul the oljfiytition on lelntivcs to aliioeiit. I 

It is only in Pni5?ia, IJcniiiark, mul Swetlen that 
tlicre is any legislative declmatiori of the right to 
teliefi {in<f only in Zhitain -rikI l)c/iinai-k is any 
sjieninl tax inij)oae<l for thin pnrjinse. On tlic con¬ 
tinent of Europe, goiiei-ftlly spealcinff, the odiiiinU- I 
tifttion of relief /nils on tiie paiish or emntnnne, ! 
lint tlie rcsnoiisihility of supervision unitertakcn 
by eontrnl aepartmeiita Tftriea greatly j no work- I 
hniifie test is applieil; and the Htatistics are not ' 
reliable. In nortlicrn Europe there has been a | 
more decisive severaiice of poor-lov functions from 
the chiivc!i. In Denmark the old law wosaltemli 
ill l867-d8 to one of elective unfoiia in rural dis¬ 
tricts, tUc liurgomostev and town-cjinneil becoming 
the poor-law autlinrity in oacli considerahlc town. 
Tim oreiscer^ aiie nmatcHrai «»d nteehcal <iid is 
universal. In Sweden tlie law formerly vested on 
tU© CUuTch Ordmance of 157l> hut the statutes of 
1871 (trftiislatetl by Nassau Jocelyn and criticised 
by Lanniieis) have made great changes, tlie relief 
or the able lnjdicd being pvohibiletj, a direct liabil¬ 
ity being niaced on tlie larger ciniilov®** of labour. 


ohscnco of coinpulsovy provision, excoptfov liiimtics 
and fouiidtiiigs, but the charitable foundations 
amount to rnoro tlian thirty millions aterliiiaa 
The iftw of I8(»2, however, requires each chaiitabio 
corporation to submit to the supervision of the 
representative provincial assembly. In Koine the 
CtimmisfiioHc de Curita hn« many pGciiliftr hntiirea. 
Kollaiid has no law of settlement. 

In Austria each connimne is charged with the 
relief eC its poor. All wiio liave legal domicile, 
or who, Itciiig unable to prove their domlcUe, fire 
resident ill the commune, arc entitled to relief out 
of the ftoneml assessinowt. There Is no special 
rate, nucl the ndniinistiation is striotly municipal. 
Ill inanv provinces private charity is afSocintod 
with nufjUcassbitaiicc, administered by the priest, a 
few cho-sen fnliabitants, wlio are called 'Fatliei-a of 
the Poor,’ ami an nHiccr accountable to tlio eom- 
niune. This system is called the ‘ Pfaviarnieii 
and thefr funds ate prineipalK' derived 
from private fioarcea; but they vccei^’e a tliird part 
of the pioireity uf ccolesiiwtica who die intestate, 
and certain liiie^i, &c. The ‘eiiiJagcr system,’or 
boarding.<mb sy-item, obtains to a large extent as 
rcgardsljoth old and young paupers. 

In Fmncc the law of 1798 distinctly negatived 


the tlircotlon of greatoi' atrlctno^^a, I'cHef \mng to* 
stricted in theoiv to orplioiis and persons of un¬ 
sound mind, ana a maxiiuum twsesanrent fixed. 
Amoirg othor sources of income there is an exclie 
duty on bear. In iiortli Germany the old Jaw of I 
1S77 Was gradually onlargocl—e.c. by tho Coiivcn-' 
tion of Ootha and‘Agreement of Eisenach, dealing 
vvith the matter of settlement. In 1S07 a law of I 
free settleiiient was passed, and in IS'Oliyagonoial 
Jau’ flic peyiotf of two years was fixoil for pauper 
domveile. In Kvuasia tluis w furtlier dovelonetl hy 
a statute of 1871. which connects the Ikzii-kS’ 
rcfficruiiff, or local govcrnincnt, with the pariah 

f oor-law antliority. The necuifar Byatcru of Letprig 
founded on that of Hamlmrg) ie carried on hy an 

Arincndirecloriuui, aniateurs of good social posi¬ 
tion, wl)o make very strict inquiries by Mieans of a 
Frugeioffeu, or qiiestfon-paper. 

In the Hiinse towns tliercwos introduced in 1788 


tire prefect. The rcUof of tiro poor is wot conrpul- 
soiyb ill Qs far na it* diatributors may, after making 
inqnirjf, refuse relief, except iu the cose of foiuKl- 
lings and lunatics. The nilnfster of the Iritei'iwr 
bus a general supcrinterdeiicc of the machinery of 
relief, a^ woU tm tlie inmrediate adminvstvatiou of 
many large haspitais ami refuges, TJjc depai't- 
mental funds am calied iii>o« for compulsory reHof, 
hilt the coininiuie Is the main soui'ce oi 2 >ub)io 
assistance. _ It encoumgesi and stiinnlatea volun¬ 
tary charities, nml repou-cs gifts for the benefit of 
the i>oov. The administration of the hospitals, 
and of the relief given at the lioines of the poor 
f^ecoiired r/biniciVc) is under the separate manage, 
ment of unpaid commUsions, wlio co-oijciate witli 
the coiiunuiial authoritie.'j. The tlipCi do 

isapenal tataWislmiwifc for the repression of 


inigeioffeu, or queetfon-paper. vagrancy, and like tho cricho is deimrtmeiital. 

In the Hanse towns tlieic was introduced in 1788 The work of tlio public dlsponsMy is largely done 
ft system of voluntary contributions aidml by fi.xcd by sisters of charity at a small salary and witlj 
siibsuUw from the govornnient. This at length unsatisfactory results, ns at Boulogne, 
resulted in govecniueut supplyuie all deficiencies. In IloUainl pauper ooIotiicH lla^•o been sni^nortcd 


resulted in goveenmeut supplyuig all deficiencies, 
wlucli in the last few Jem's have been 80 per cent, 
of tfiG coat of the genevaL poor relief. At the 
treaty of Versailles (1870) liavavia pvefened to 

remnin uiuler her own law of 1816, iiiiiendeil 
ill 1800. Ill De/giii(ii,^ known as tho c/ossfc /and 
of paupci'isiii, there is no poor-rate, hut large 
parociiial endowments exist. As in France, there 
are Aoa^;jfctf civiles !or indoor relief, Ami bureuux 
do hieitfciisance for outdoor relief, The law may 
he mifoiccd on communes by tljo Deimtation 
Pcvmftnciite of each ptovlnec. Ono-tlurd of tlie 
Belgian prolotaiiab are insicribed on the pow-lkts 
{sec Laurent, Lc Pauperisme ct les AgsoctnUons de 
Pfioopunce). In itnssia the poov-iaw lias been 
mndiaed 7)y the coiunninal system of iand-lcnnre 
and the largo nmoiuit of uaoccupied ciown-land. 
Down to I86i the landou'ner "'os hound to feed tho 
AW'f, and there ncie alxo liroviuciivl charitidjlo i 
feoi;iotie.s receiving staLo aid, The ndnrinistmtion I 
of the poor-law, liowcver, wad in that veav handed 
over to the new Zemsivos, oi' local /eprcsenlative I 
asscmhlioa, who tax i-cal pvovetty for thin nninose. ' 
There Is in Bt I’ctcrfibnig a Grand Philanthropic 
Society with iiHinorous himiche-s; and mnriy of the 
provincial olficea of charity were emlowccl in the 
time of Catharino 11. witli tho propoi'ty of the 
monasteries. In Italy there is a remarkable 


unsatisfactory results, ns at Boulogne. 

In IloUand pauper ooIonicH have been enpiiortcil 
hy government for the last sixty years. Vaymiita, 
after a short iiuprisomuoiifc, am sjcat to one of 
these, innler a rigmons system of tUscipline. 
ronpciB of good character are sent to nuihilaill 
thcnisclves and their familioH by agricultural 
IftlKuir in free colonios. Tlio n’orldiig of the systoin 
is inoiiouiioocl costly and unsatisfactory. Adoscrip- 
fcnin of Uie chief voluntary c.xijerinients in dealing 
rvith the poor in Eurone will bo found in The 
Chanlio^ of by John rteLlofde (1805). 

Tho aniie-U of the poor in Englotol are noither 
short nor simple. Severe enactment!; for the ropios- 
sion of vftgnbondngo and mendicity date from a 
very carlv period. In ancient Saxon times tho 
Jioiischolifov was bonml to provide for the labourer, 
and men wlio hail no master were, by tlie Folkmole, 
assigned to some hou.soholdcr; bub uOicn froodoju 
began to jirovail this slate of tliing.s rintnifilly came 
to an end. No master ivas hound to provide for 
the fmoman, and ivheii lie failed to provido for 
himself, by honest laboiii-, Jie gcuevany took to 
VB^rajit bogging, often to violence. The statnto of 
vi mcliMter (ISthEd. I., 128^) sJtnirs the poor utterly 
iincarcd for, ninl tJjc ronds inf&sted W vagrant 
Tohhera Up to tlie reign of Richard ll the sole 
ideft of English rulers was to treat pauperism as 
a crime, and repress it by jninishinont, and by the 
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most iinjusb and absurd restrictions on the freedom 
of Jabour. Tlie 23d Ed. III. forbids giving alma 
to vagmiits, on pain of iinprisonment; then also 
tlie laws of settlement liad tlioir origin in the 
attempt to oliaiu tlie free labourer to tl»e land. 
Tlic 12tli Richard 11. (1383), chap. 7, is the 
fiirib statute that malcca provision for llio im- 
]i(>tenb poor. The statutes of Henry YII. en¬ 
deavour to carry out, hy tlie severest nieastires, 
the .sy.stem of repression. Tlie27tli Henry VIII., 
chap. 2o (1530), introduced the principle of coin- 
piiJsory a.«si8tftnce. Each parish svaa onlcred to 
receive and provide for the impotent, and set the 
able-bodied to work. Alins were to he collected 
into a general fund, and indiscriminate almsgiving 
was forbidden, on pain of forfeiture of ten times 
the value given. The sturdy beggar was to be 
M’liippud wlicn first caught, ne.vt to have liis earn 
cropped, and for a third oficnce to aiiffcr death os a 
felon and enemy to tlie coininonwealtli. In 1547 
the following penalties were anl»stltiiled-»viz. 
branding, on firab conviction, with a V on tlic 
shoulder, and being ndjudge<l a slave for two years, 
to be clainred by any one, fed on breotl ami water, 
and caused to work by beating, &c. Ilitiining awav 
from this tender treabiucnt was punisliablc with » 
branded on the face, and slavery for life to the 
town or parish, on the roads of avUIcIi the incor- 
rigiblo vagrant was to work in chains. A little 
urging was now found necessary to obtain funds for 
the maintenance of the poor. Tiro collcctoi-s were 
gently to ask every man and woman at church 
what bhejy would givoj but if one could nob lie 
pei'suaded tho bishop was to send for tho recusant, 
and use 'oliovitablo ways and means.’ At length 
tho Stir Eli/ahoth, chap. 3 (1503), provided that ho 
who obstinately refused to give should ho handed 
over to tho justices, who wore emnowored to tax 
him at their discretion, and scud him to jail for 
default Ten years later the power of compulsory 
assessment is given to tho Juaticos, and abiding- 
places are ordered to bo provided for the ngetl and 
inni'm. These statutes oulminatod in ^lo dSd 
Elizabeth, chap. 2 (1001), wlikh has formed the 
basis of the poor-law system of England up to the 
present time, It taxed every inhabitant of ovco’ 
parish for the relief of the pour. It directc<l the 
jiHtlees in every county to appoint threo or four 
substantial housolioldora in oacli parish to be over¬ 
seers of the poor, along with the churclnvardciw. 
It ordered tho icllof of the impotent, and tho 
apprenticing of clindren, and tlio providing of Avork 
fur tho able by moans of ‘a convenient stock of 
Jinx, licmp, Avool, thread, iron, and other necc&sary 
Avaro and stufl',’ 

The groat Aot of Elizabeth came bnt slowly into 
operation. Up to the roign of Oharles 1. tliorc 
Avero many parishes in Avliicli no rate avos osscsseil, 
and Avliich Lnrned away their poor; bnt tlio gimt 
evils had been remedied, and tliere is little logisla- 
tion on the subject fur the next iniiidred yoara 
The 3d William and Mary, chap. 2 (1091), provides 
that the ]>crso)is to be relieved lie registered and 
examined by tiie vestry, because evils hml arisen 
out of the unlimited pOAVor of the churcliu’m'dens 
and overaeeiH giving relief 'for tlieir own priA’ate 
ends,’ by Avhich the charge an the parish Avas 
greatly increased, contrnrA’’ to the trne intent of 
tho atatutoof Elizabeth, This net also gave power 
to tho jii.stices to ordev relief in coses of emergency, 
a provision which afterwards became a fniitful 
aonree of diiriculty. Tlie evils lienccfortli com¬ 
plained of were that many had thrown tlieraselyes 
oil tlie rates aa'Iio ought to have been supimrling 
tliomselvcs ludcpcndciitly of such aid; that panper 
labour avos foiurd interfering Avith and dispJncmg 
industrial labour; tliat the ovorseoi’s AA’oi’e acting 
Avith uiichec)<cd dislioiicsty; and justices, witb.nn- 


I'cstraiiied Ulieiality, ordering the money of tlie 
industrious and prudent to be spent upon the idle 
ftnd improvident, EftbrU weie made tii leincdy 
these auiisas thrmighout tlie reigns of the fimt three 
Georges, by making tlic jimticea act with the over- 
Bcers, by rendering the ovei-seem accountable to 
tlie parisliioneis by means of returns and the pOAA'er 
of iiisiicctioii, and by the oiler of the workliouso to 
all applicants for relief. This last provision, made 
in the reign of George I. (1723), substituted Avliat 
is called indoor relief for tlic alloAvance made to 
the (Hior at their oaa'u liuiiics, mid introduced tho 
AA'orkboiise system. The Avorkliimsc establislied on 
Locke’s suggestion by Carey at Ilristol avos one of 
the earliest. All Avho refused to lie lodged in the 
house AA'crc to be struck off tlie pnor’H-roll and 
refused relief. A great inciea.se in the number of 
worklioiiaes took pface; guardians Avcrc appuiiitcd 
to guard the pauper children from neglect and 
improper conduct, anil other attempts to improve 
their ndiiiiiustration made. M'oiidiousc Unions 
Avere also introdiieed by Gilhert's Act, 1782, and 
a succession of nets piassed for tlic protection of 
parish apprentices. TuAvards tho close of tlio IStli 
century a great relaxation fool; place in the treat- 
ment of the poor. Tho faiuons Siiecnhnmlaiid Act 
of 179.3 meant the estaljlislimcnt by justices of a 
imnimiim rate of wages, The S6tli Geo. III., chap, 
10 and 2.3 (1700), increased tlic amount, and ex¬ 
tended tho application for relief.^ It voneuled the 
workhouse test, and allowed rcl icf to lie given in ai<l 
of wages. Hcncoforth outdoor relief became the 
rulo under a vorioty of systems, Avliich jiiactically 
turned the poor-laAVs into n mode of paying wages. 
In 1801 the amount of tlio rates Avns reckoiieu at 
£4,000,000. In 1820 it liad rison to £7,330,254, 
tlio justices being now tlio 'rating' as aa'cU os tlio 
' rolieviiig’ authority. 

In 1817 acominiHsion of tho House of Commons 
stated their opinioD, that, unless checked, tho 
asseesmCMt AA’ould swallou* up tits pi-o/lts of the 
land. Though tho two Vestry Acta, Avhicli resulted 
from the commission appointGiI in 1817, socm to 
haA’cdonesoniotliingto remedy tlioevila complained 
of, A noAV commission to inq^uiro into tlie operation 
of tlic poor-laws avos found ncccssniy, and appointed 
lit Ecbmary 1832. Tiie evidence brotiglit before 
this commission, Avith Avhiob tlie names of Bishop 
Ulomliold, Sturges-Bowme, EdAvin Chadwick, and 
Nassau Senior are always coimcetetl, revealed a 
disastrous state of things. The iiHle]icndciice, 
integrity, indi^try, and domestic virtue of the 
loAA'cr classes Avere in some places nearly oxtiiiot; 
Tho great souveo of tlic evil was shown to be the 
relief afforded to tlie able-bodied in aid of Avages, 
This aid at first reduced the cxpomlitiue in Avages, 
and found favour Avitb farmers and luagistnites, 
AA'ho fmuied scales of relief in accordance u’itli the 
AA'niits of tiie people, five inoiles of outdoor I'Clief 
wore found in operation ; (1) Relief wibhoub labour; 
(2) allowance given, in aid of Avages, accoitling to 
the iiiimlior of the labourer's family; (3) tho 
Uoimdsitmn s^^tom, tho lahourem being let out _hy 
the parish, among the employers ronnd ; (4) paTish 
Work, generally on tlie roads; (5) tlie labour-rate^ 
the mtetmyeis preferring to divide ninoiig tlicm tho 
paupei- labour, and to pay fur it, hoAvever valuoless, 
instead nf mising a rate. Diminished industry ate 
away the A'cry root of capital. Farmers turned 
off their men, or refused to ctijidoj' tJiem at fair 
wages, thereby oausing a surplus of uiieniployccl 
labour; tliey then took them back from tho paiisii 
at reduced Avages, paid out of the rates. From 
parish after pansh came tlie reply to the queiies of 
tbc commissioners: 'All our able-bodied laboiii'era 
receive alloAvance.’ No pooi- man in such parishes 
could save; if it Avas known Lliat he liad a fiinc) of 
sav'mgs *hoAVOuW be refused Avork till the savings 
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wore gonaj' ftiul lie lia<l conic tlnwii to the pauyor 
level. In many places paHjicrisni swallowed in> 
tlii'ce-foiirlhs oi tlio vent. Nor ^Yaa ^ the luaL 
atliuitiistmtiuu confined to llio niral districts; it 
c.xtenilcd all over tho couiitiy, and into the raann- 
facLuring tcnviisj ivlicvo outdoor relief was a source 
of coastniit iiiiiiostiiie. Tho adininiatratioii of in* 
doui' relief ^^■as ivku full of abiisus, from ^vant of 
cIa.s.riificiitioii, diaclpline, and employment. Better 
food and lodging wove pvovhleu for idle paupers 
than worlkiiig-pcople could prociii-e—better, even, 
Lhun could be allfiirdcd many of tlic ratepayers. 

Ill 133-1 llie coninihsiuiicis leportcd that they 
found the ivtuuuUtvathin ‘ opposeil to the letter 
and spirit of tho law, aiul deiLnictlve of the welfare 
of tlie coiuiiiunity.’ Tlio conimlasioner.s laid down 
the principle that the condition of the pauper 
might to ho below the lowest comlition of the inde¬ 
pendent lalKmicr, because cveiy penny bestowed 
jn reiulering his comlition more eligible is a bounty 
oil indolence and vice, and recommcndcil (1) tliu 
cessation of outdoor relicfi ( 2 ) a central autliority 
to control the adniinlstiatiuii; (.)} uiiionM for Ihb 
butter nnuiagcmont of wurkhoiisus, and the classi- 
lication of their iiiinatus; and (4) a complete and 
clear systoni of accouuts. The bill embodying 
lhu.sQ recummondiitions was brought in, ilarch V7, 
1334, pas.sed its scenud roatUug in the House of 
Coinmuii.s with only twenty dis.seuting votes, and 
hecamc law on the l4tli August as the 4th and 5th 
Will. lY. chap. 7Q. This act waa not a change of 
law, but of actiubustvation. The orders of the now 
buiml restricted uversoeis, on the formation of a 
union, to the collection of rat<M; appointed paid 
rclioving-olllcei's to dispcMisO relief under tho direc¬ 
tions of tho unpaid iluardH of Guardians; required 
the gradual withdrawal of outdoor relief; and 
oiifurcud clas.silicatioii and dUoipIino In tho work- 
house*. A vapid foi'iiiatloii of iiiuons took xdneo 
under the new hoard. lu the limt eight months 
112 wore ionuoil irichuliiig 20(10 [larishcs. Thu 
])uiiporised distriuts experienced a great and iinmo- 
diato relief, nuntbois of paupers going oft when 
they fouiul that relief involved admiuate work or 
ths fltrictly'disciplineU worlcliousu; wages rose, and 
tho expenditure was reduced ou an average 20 jier 
cent. At tlio accession of Ouorgo 1. in J714 tho 
pooc-i-atcs amounted, os uonrly as can bo estimated, 
to £0aU,OOO, equal to 3s. 3ljd. per head on tho 
populatiou of 5,750,000. At the accession of George 
III. ill 1760 tlic population had increased to 
7,000,000, the poor-rates to £1,250.000—an average 
of 3s, 6 |d.; while in 1831 tlie poiuilatiori, estimat^l 
fruiii the last census, was 14,372,000, and the money 
expended in relief £6,.317,255—equal to &s. Oid. 
]ier head. In tines years the oporatioii of the | 
Amendment Act had reduced tliu evpenditiiro ono- 
tliii'd—viz. to £4,044,741. In 1848 tho coiiiniis- 
sioners wevo exclianged for a jruidio board, which 
became one of tho goveiuiiiciit depaj'fcmcnfs, witli a 
president, in whom was vasted tlie power of the 
canimis.sionors, and who held ofllcu ns one uf tlio 
ministers of the crown. Finally, in 1871, tlie 
Poor-law Board was abolh>lied, and it« powers 
tian-sEcried ^with vavious other powers) to a new 
body, tlio Local (government Board (q-v.), which 
accordingly beeamn tlio central authority for Eng¬ 
land and Wales in regard to jioor-law ndmiiilstra- 
tion. Tho comtiiis-iiunoi's were unable to withdraw 
outdoor relief, wliiuli continues to bo in England 
the most iinpnrtaiit item. With tlio aged, the 
sick, .and nrplians the guardians deal at their 
diseietlon ; but slrhigciit riile.s for the relief of the 
ablo-bodied are in operation under tlio board, whoso 
ordoi s liavo the force of lau’s. In the rural districts 
guardians arc proliihited from giving relief to tho 
able-bodied out; of the house, unless under a supple- 
rnental order in ctiicrgoncy. For otlier places the 


gcnci'al rule forbids relief to bo given in aid of 
wages, anti reqnirea work to be supplied. Excep¬ 
tions ate iiiAtld by the board on the application of 
the unions when necessity arlse.s. Tho expenditure 
is strictly guarded ond examined by public auditons. 
A dl-itvict medical olficcr, of whom one or more are 
appointed for each xinioii, attends to all cases of 
sicKness Among the poor. 

The fundamental rule adopted ns to tho relief of 
the poor wan that each pavisU iir England and Wales 
is hoiEiid to maintain its own poor. Overseers are 
required to he appointed in each parish every year; 
And these, along witli tlio chuichwnriloiis, who are 
ex officio ovorseem, have the duty of providing the 
reqiiisite funds. This is done by means of a poor- 
rate, which the chuichwardcns and o^’c^seor^ may 
levy'on all tho occupiers of laud in tlioparkli, after 
such mte has boon confinned by the justices. Tlie 
i-Atcsnccilics a certain sum in the pound which is 
to he levied, and the aiimial value of the various 
lands is tlicn spcciiiecl. TJie rate is tlius a local 
tax on the occupier of the laud, and not ou tlic 
owner, unlesahe hinis^elf is abso occupier. Owing 
to tlio niLschicfs arising from the oillcinls of cacti 
parish diatribufcing tho funds iit their discretion, 
without uniformity of jilan, authority was given to 
combine variows iiiVYiahca into ono poor-law nnion, 
and a central controlling pOM’cv rvas created in 
1834 In the shapo of tho Poor-law Board, now tho 
Local Governinont Board. 'IVhou a union is 
formed the control uf tho cxuQiuUture is cbiclly 
A'ested ill the guardians of iIiIh union, who aro 
elected by each pariBli, and wlio supervise tho 
inanAgement of the union worJehouse. Tlioy order 
the ovorscci-s of each pavisli to raise their duo pro¬ 
portion of funds )>y a contribution order issued to 
such overseers, wlio are thereon bound to lo\'y tlio 
amuimb by including it in the next iioor-rato. Tlio 
guardians aro bound to coiitmct for tliu provisions, 

! clothing, fuel, lic. supplied to the workliouBe, by 
means of scuIckI tendora, uiilo.ss tliu quaniily is less 
than a stated amount. Tlie ginirditins profess only 
to relievo dc.sl-itutiuii ahead}’ e.xisLi]igi and not to 
enable jictsons to keep off impending tiestilution, 
Hcnco they only supply the bare nuceasaries of life. 
They cannot, for examplo, advance or lend money 
l-o set up a poor jiersoii in trade. 

Minute icgulatiom* are contained irr the con- 
8 o 1 i«ln^<l poor-law orders of the Boai'd os to tlio 
cliuMilication of panjiers in tho workhouse, mode of 
admission, diet, discipline, and outdoor relief. It 
Is provided that every able-hodied noisou roquiving 
i-clicf from any parish slinll ho relieved wliolly in 
the worklioM-se, together with Ids wife and family, 
if any, and if not otlicrwise employed. But the 
relief may he given out of doors in cnse.s of suddoii 
and urgent iieces-sity, of siokiioHs, accident, and a 
few other cases. In general relief ia conlincd to 
persons actually residing in .SOI 1 IO place witliiii tlio 
union, except in case of casual destitution, or sick¬ 
ness ttiul accident. ’NYhonover outdoor relief ia 
given to an ahlu-bodicd person half of it is to be in 
the form of urticlc.s of food or fuel, lloliof is given 
only weekly where the |iauper is nob recmiied to 
be received into tho \Yorkhonhe. No ruUot is to bo 
given to able-bodied piersons ivliilo llioy are em¬ 
ployed for wages or liiro by any perBoii; ami every 
able-hoiliud male ]>ei-Hon. if rcliovetl out of the 
wurkUouae, aliall be set Ui ^vovk by the guardians, 
and kept so employed while he continues to receive 
such relief. Wherover ,a persnn applies for paro¬ 
chial relief, if he or she lias a father or grandfather, 
mother or granclinobher, or cliild, who ia ahlo to 
maintain such paiijicr, • the parish. oilieeiH can 
obtain an oixlcr from justices to compel aiicli 
relative to contribute a sum towards such mainten¬ 
ance. ' In some caaes the guardians or ovorseers 
may employ tho poor in public works; but this is 
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EcUlom clone except on occasions like tlic LaiicasLire 
distress. The law ns to tlie eettleiiicnt of the poor 
is soincwliat intricate, and ^ives rise to tinicii Jiti« 
gatioii, Tlioie are \'ai'iuus grounds on which this 
acttlonierit is nctiiiived. Tliua, every rarson lins, 
primO-fude, a settleiiiont in tlio pnrisit wlicve he 
was horn, until sonic obliur is proved: and there are 
so many olliur qualifications tliat it is seldom a 
hU'tli-scttlcmcnb is rcsoited to, By niarringo a 
woman iminediately acquires the setdcmciit of her 
luisbaiid, if ho line one, whether tho husband lie an 
Englishman or a foreigner. If the husband has no 
setllemont, then tlio wife is thrown back on her 
maiden settlement. If any person shnJl be bound 
an niiprenticc by indenture, and reside forty days 
undur such apprentice.'^hiii, or has resided three 
years in a parisli, or sliali rent a tenement in a 
pavisli, and actually occupy tlio same, and he rated 
to the poor for one wliule year, the rent being not 
less than £10, and paid by the person so actuallj' 
occujiying the tcnoniQiit, or shidi acquire an cutato 
in land, however siuall in value, and reside forty 
days in the parish, or sliail buy au estate, ami tho 
consideration amount to £30 at least, he shall by 
any of llieso methods acquire a settlement. Unless 
a pauper has acquired a settlement in the pamli or 
iinioii wlicrc ho rocoives relief, ho is liable to be 
removed compulsorily to tlia parisli where he last 
acquired a stittlumeut, Puupomwliu have resided 
for one whole year in tiie parish or union In which 
they bccaino destitute cannot, however, be i-c- 
moved. Tim general exjicoso of maintaining the 
poor is paid out of the conunnn fund, and not 
uy each parish in the union. When a pauper is 
.sought to bo removed it is ncccsanvy to tako him 
before two justices of tlio penco for oxamhiation; 
and, on propov evldcnco of his sottlemcnt, tho 
justicoa will make tho order of romoval, whicli ia 
an authority to tho ovcrseoi's to take or send tho 
pauper to tho ovoiseovs of tlie parish of sottleniciit. 
If, liowover, the pauper is too ill at the timo to 
admit of romoval wUrioub danger, the iustioes may 
suspend the order of removal till ho fs lecovercil. 
Whouevor a pauper is to ho removed tho removing 
union is bound to give notice to the uniou m 
sottlonient; and it is on these occasions that so 
many olislinnte and costly litigations take place 
as to wltich Is tlio union of settlcmont. The union 
also limy n])pcal to tlio court of quarter scssioim 
against tho romoval ordur; and the quarter 
sessions may state a case for tlio opinion of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, if any nice point of law 
should arise, ns frequoutly happens. This evil of 
litigation was greatly diininislied by the Union 
Clmi'geability Act of 1885. 

)Scotlaud and Ireland have been legislated for 
separately. Their poor-laws aro similar to the 
English iu principle and practico; both are admin¬ 
istered by a Central Board, wliicii suporviseH the 
local bodies charged with relief, and in botli the 
vato is levied on the niiiuml value of real property. 
Ill Scotland the usual early legislation wa-s passed 
against sturdy beggars and vag-abomls. A system of 
assessment by Llio ownoi.s in each landward (i.e. non- 
urhan) parisli was set up in 1579 and 1603, and the 
gcnoi al policy of tlio poor-laws ivas stated in procla¬ 
mations by the Privy-council in the end of the 17th 
century. Until tlie'lOtli century, howin’ev, the poor 
in most pariahes were supporloil out of thevolim- 
tary collections nt tho pariah clmrcli, administered 
by Iho liei'itar.s and l<lrk-scssioii. In spite of tho 
opposition of Ur Clinlmers, the present system in 
Scotland was instituted by tho 8th and 9th VicU 
chap. 83 {1846), The relief is administered by a 
jinrochial hoard, appointed by tlic ratepayers, the 
Imrgh magistrates, and tho kirkrses&ion. ^ They 
appoint inspeotovs of tho poor, who act as relioving- 
omcers. Tno Scots law diflbrs from the Engliak 


ami Irisli in allowing no relief to able-bodied adults. 
Olniiiiants must be aged, infirm, or disabled. Out¬ 
door lelicf is the rule. Ireland liad no poor-laws 
until the year 1838, wlicn they were introduced by 
the 1st ami !bl Viet. chap. 56. Each union lias a 
workhouse iiitinagcd by a Boaul of Uuardiana, 
elected by the latepayurs, Every destituto pemon 
liaa an absolute right lo relief, which is adiiiinu- 
tei-ed almost cntireTv in tho workhousu. 

In Scotland, umler the Poor-law Anicnilment 
Act, 1843, a central board (called the Board of 
Supervision) w«s establialied, wliicli controls the 
pnrocliinl board of each parisli in a maimer similar 
to the Local Govcrniueiit Board in Kiiglaiul, though 
with less cxtendal powcis. For example, altlioiigh 
parochial boards may combine to bniltl workhouses, 
Ibci'Q are no unions, properly so called, in RcoLlniid. 
A settlement can be accpiirod iuScotlaiul byre.'*!- 
donee of live yearn. Children follow the settlement 
uf their parents, and wives that of their Inisbands; 
and if no other settlement be proved, then the 
settlement of birth is liable. In Scotland tlic poor- 
rate, cxcc]it iu a few cn-scs u'licrc the local usage 
estahlislieil in 18-15 is followed, is univei-sally im¬ 
posed equally upon owncis and occupiers according 
to (he anoiial value of tlic lionses, ^vurks, fannn, 
mines, •Src., by which is meant tlio net annual 
value, after allowing foi' lepaiw, insurance, and 
other exponsc.s, and not tho gross aniumi value 
appearing in the vahiatiou-voll. Each pavocldal 
board, however, may exorcise, M'itli tlio apjiroval of 
the Board of SuperviHion, an important power of 
classifying subjects according to llic use to which 
they are put, and giving appropriate deductloiiB 
from annual value. Tiio tendency of this system 
in to approach an assessment imposed apou prub- 
ablo income, the nhler assessment In Scotland 
having frequently been kid on means and sub¬ 
stance. Iu 1891 tlio gciioral question of personnl 
iDcoiiio, whetliov locally scciired or not, beiuginade 
to contribute to local taxation was being much 
disoiiesetl. Neitlicr in England nor in SMtlnud 
has any attempt been made as yet to connect 
the miresentative Comity Councils with the poor- 
law administration, whieli remnins with the Board 
of GuanUnus and Parocliial Board in llio.so coimtiics 
lespcctivcly. Tlio future relations bisbweeu the 
latter lioiUes and tlio jirupcised District or ParUli 
Council in England ami the existing District 
Committee In .Scotland may probably involve 
changes ill poor-law Rdniiiiistintiuii in tlio direction 
of cnJnrgiiig tlic nroa of assessment M’hilo rotain- 
ing ft localised agency for inspection. Tlioie is a 
genemi ngreciuent In Scotland that nt all events 
the Iniger towns shouiil become vespunslble for 
their own pimr without tlm intervention of a 

I iarochial anlhuritv i also that tlic nrca of the poor- 
aw parish ftlumld bo enlarged, though perijaps not 
to so gieat nil extent o-s Iho English Union. 

In Ireland a Poor-law Act M’ns also pas-sed, 
in 1838, and mimcrouB amending statutes have 
followed, tlio code of laws being .substniitially 
biundcd on the Englkli ftotw. There are Hpeciul 
nets of parliament regulating the conditions on 
which paupci’.s are renio\'ablc between England, 
Scotlaiiu, and Ireland respectively, 

In recent times a new policy lins been devised, 
and in the German onipire canieil into practical 
efl'ect, of jiTovidiiig against tho evils wiiicli tli$ 
poor-law is intended to alleviate. Thk policy is 
generally known us that of compiilBory iimiirarice, 
The German law of 13th Juno 1883 on eickuass 
insurance was followed by that of 6bh Jnl}' 1884 
on accident iiisumnce, and tlint of 22d June 1889 
ou insurancG i^ninst permanent disability and old 
age. Coinpulfiory contributions arc collcoted, to 
v^icli the workman j the eniployov, and tlieslateave 
all parties. The disability pension is given after 
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five j'ears’ payment, llie olil age pcneion after thirty 
years' payment and after tlio ago of sixty. Where 
the wages arc liolow 3o0 jiiarlvs the contribution is 
14 pfonnige per week. The disability pension 
►tftrta from a nunimuni of CO mavks, to which the 
state adds 00 marks, the Lalance ilepemling on the 
number of weekly contrilnitionH made. The old 
age pension i.s only 100‘40 inarka, or about £5, lOs. 
lor the lowe.Hb class of salary. The grave dilli- 
cullics of tills sclicine (which enrne into o)temtioii 
on Isb Jamiavy 1891) nre sndlciently ohvioos: 
(I) die worknmn lias to keep a cani-register all 
tlirougli life; (2) the cn]|iloycr lias to submit to 
inspection, and to contiibiito a fixed sniu for all 
wages under a certain figuia; (3) the annual 
clinrge to the state is expected to exceed £4,000,000 
sterling. 

A coiiiimrisnn of the stati.stica of poor-law tulniin- 
iatvatlon ior England and Wales in 1872 and ISSOis 
interesting and encouraging. In 1872, the popula¬ 
tion (1871) of England and Wales being 22,'712,266, 
there were 977.200 panpei-fl, of whom 150,930 were 
able-bodied adults. Tlie total cost of jiofir relief 
was £8,007,403, while tlic rateablo value of j*ro- 
pevty assessed wa.s £107,398,242. In 1889, the 
jiojmlation (1891) being 29,001,018, the corroapoml- 
ing figiire-s wevC! paupers, 817,190, of whom 104,817 
■were able-bodied adults} cost, £8,232,472; pro¬ 
perty a.saea8Qd, £139,630,307. The burden liml 
diminished front Is. C()d. to Is. Ijd. )>cr £1 (see 

Vagrants ). 


to tlio extent of 7C‘8 by assessment, and grants 
in aid 17'6, being at the rate of ■in. 4d. per head of 
population, and Is. 6<l. lower than in Euglaml. 
TIib cost or tlio lunatic itoor rapidly increases. In 
Ireland, the population iii 1891 being 4,700,102, tho 
average daily nunibcv, in 1890, of paupers in the 
wovkhoascs was 4.3,530, and on outdoor relief 
62,286, together 106,822. In 1880 the total oxpeudi- 
tm o on poor relief was £863,912. It would be mis¬ 
leading to draw inferences from theso figures with 
respect to the coiulition of the resiicctivo coiintricH, 
as tlio practical details of poor relief vary greatly. 

In America the system is on tfie M'hole similar to 
the Bi-itisli, Every iimn is entitled t>y law to relief 
frum tho town of his settlement, the rate boing 
a-shfissed on whole towns, and not on parishes. 
The states have theiv own poor-laws, but paupem 
aro removable from one state to anotliei’. ‘riiim, in 
I^fa-ssnchusetts the unit of pimr-law administration 
is the town or city, compiling in each case tlic 
Burrouiidiiig riunl lUstricbj M'hilo in Neu’ York tlio 
unit, generally speaking^, is the county. These 
avoM bear tlio burden of tho settled poor; the 
unsettled poor (including Iiidimia) arc a charge 
upon the state. In Xew York one year’s residence 
is Sufficient to constitute a settlenioiit. The policy 
in Massacliusctta lias been to encourage outdoor 
relief ns being more economical, and for this reason 
to facilitate settlement. Any American becom¬ 
ing a pauiiev loses his state rights. The acts con¬ 
cerning WurkliOuses and Paujiers in the Ruviseil 
Code of Matsaciuisetts may ije t.ikcn to represent 
genurally the state of the law thvongliunt the 
Union. Tlio former provide.s ‘that any town may 
erect or jnovide a workhouse for the cinployineiib 
and sup[)ort of all ]ioor niid indigent persons that 
are niaintained by, or receive alms from, tho 
town; all peisuiis who, being able to work, and 
not having iiieniis to inaintain themselves, refuse 
cir neglect to "ivork; nil persons who live u clisso- 
liito vagrant life, anil exercise no ordinary calling 
or lawful business; and all sucli persons as spend 
their time and proiiei ty in public-houses, to tho 
neglect of their proper business, or by otherwise mis¬ 


spending wlint they earn, to the impoverishment of 
tliciusclrcs and their families, are likely to hecowe 
chargeable to the town or the commonwe((lth.‘ The 
idle and the vagrant niny be committed to the ivork- 
houne, and kc)>t to labour, ns in a liouBO of correc¬ 
tion. There arc provisions for enfovciiig the claims 
of kindred and for tlie immediate relief of strangoi-a. 
The administration is in the hands of ovcrscera, but 
tlic counties elect superintendents, holding oilice 
for three years, who are again responsible to a 
Board of Su]iervisorB. The Now York State Board 
of Charities contracts >vitli the counties for the 
housing ill aliii8)ioiise.s of certain classes of the state 
jioor. The State Boards liave large general powers 
of supervising the whole charitable, reformatory, 
and correctional system of the conmionwealth, and 
report annually to the legislature on such questions. 
These boards arc mainly nominuted by the gover- 
tinr. Their functions and the results achieved are 
doscrihed in Mr .Sanhoni's Eeport to the Massa¬ 
chusetts Centennial Commissioii, IsbFebruary 1876. 
and in the Beport by Mr llonley to the Local 
CJoi'emineiit Board in Juno 1877 (Parliamentary 
l’aiH?rs, voL xxxvil,), on tlic Poor-laws of certain of 
the Uiiitctl States, and on tlic combination there 
of luivate charity wlbli ofl’icial relief. The Mossii- 
chusetta stale workhouse and ahiislioiise are at 
Bridgewater and Tewksbury respectively i the most 
iiiipoilaiit eslablislinient in Now York state is 
oil Blackwell’s Jslnnd. Generally the American 
system is marked by a high dcgice'of classilication, 
yaricly of work, special educational inollvodH, and 
lilieml treatment in the matter of diet. In tho 
city of Boston, under special statutes, the auLliov- 
itv of ovcrsccjs is largely superHedcil by a 'Board 
of Bircctois for Public Institutions.’ The former 
practice of levying a small ])oll-tnx' on poor imini- 
gi;anto wos decided by tho case of Ilendcrson v. 
Wickham (1876} to bo illegal. Witli reference to 
thoellbirts made by voluntaiy associations to assist 
ami develop the working of the poor-law in 
Americo, Mr Ilonloy reports that this cannot 
properly be done excejit under a welbconsuloroil 
rcgulalioii haying tlio forco of law, ond a paid stall 
of olfieem acting iindor tlio orders of rejnosentatlvo 
ami rcsiioiisiblu administrators, controlled by in¬ 
dependent amUtois. 

riicro is no poor-law in the Australian colonies, 
but beiicvolcnt asylums for tho infirm and destltnto 
have Iiccomo general, and ho.spitals are numerous 
in all tho rising towns. 
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Poor’s-roll, in the practice of the law of Scot¬ 
land, menus the list of poor persons who are liti- 
gnnla, but imablo to pay blie cxpQit<ies of litigation, 
and thoiofoi'c nro allowed to ma in/dnHAj>auperi8. 
This privilege is only granted on production of a 
cerfcidcnto by the miniHicr of tlio parisli and two 
elders, setting fortli his circnmatances to tlioir own 
knowledge and liia geiicrnl jwrverty. Notice is 
given of this to tiio adver-sc party, who is allowed 
time to inqiiii'o and oppose the application. AYlicro 
the applicant is not in Scotland ho may rnako a 
dcclarntion of poverty Ijefore a magistrate—in 
Ireland. ^Yhen the convb is sabisfied of the poverty 
the next thing is for tlio court to remit the matter 
to the vcpovtei'S a)ipoinlcd by the Faculty of 
Advocates, who report wliether tliei-e is dprobaMlia 
eausn —i.o. a plausible cause of action. Jf this 
report is made it i.s considered conuliisivo, anil the 
jinniy isr ptii on tiro [wor’o-foW. Thfe warrant 
renmijng in /nice for two years, anil iliiring tliat 
time tlic pauper is exempt from all fees of court, 
and ha-s the gratuitous service-s of counsel and 
agents, whose names appear on a list niiule by the 
Faculty of Advoeate.s and otliev legal bmlics. This 
provision for enabling paupers to carry on litigation 
IS unknown in England or Irolaml; for though a 
party may also bo allowed thei-o to ane in formd 
jtanperis, no provision is made by the court for 
gi>'ii)g him the gratuitous services of counsel and 
attorney. Tbers is also a list of poor’s cotinscl in 
the Iliuli Court of JusLicinry. By an old oustoin 
n panel charged with murder maj' claim the gra* 
tuibons services of the Dean of X^'oculty. Bee In 
FokmA PAUi'ERrs. 

Popaynilt capital of the dopartmontof Cauca 
iii Colombia, stands ia a fertile nlain, 5700 feet 
nhovo sea-level, near the river Cauca. It is a 
bishop’s see, altliongh its cathedral is now in mins j 
and ft has a university and normal school, and 
manufaeturos woollens. Foiiiidod in 1537, it rose 
to considerable impovtanco; but tlio civil wars and 
an cartiiquako in 1327 liavo dono unicli to reduce 
it. It is still of some consoqiicoce for the trade 
with Peru. Pop, 9000. 

Pope. See Ruffe, 

Popo(Qr. pajipns, Lat, ‘father;’ at firafc 
used (3 all bisliops, from tlio 5th century gradually 
appropriated iu tlio West to the Hishon of Romo, 
thougli still used of priests of the Greek Church), 
tho Bishop of Rome, and .sunromo pontiH’ of tlio 
Roman Catholic Cliuroli. lii this iirticlo an historic 
sketch will be given of the papacy ns an insbitn- 
tioii. ‘\VhilG_ bliG oinpirc roiiiaiiiod pagan the his- 
tory of tlio bishops of Koine is obsonvo. TrocHtioii 
confirmed by tho faith of the church represents St 
Peter as the ilmt Bishop of Romo. His immediato 
succc-ssors must Imve been rccopiisml by Christians 
as tho licnds nf Christ's church in tlic imperial city. 
Rome, the inisti'eas of llio world, was regarded liy 
all men with reverence; ail men enine thither. So 
among Christians its bishop hchl a position of 
special dignity, and his judgmciib in ecclesiastioal 
controversies "Was rcgardctl a.s weighty. The heissy 
of Novatiaiij Inogiilavly oidaiiicii Bishop of Romo 
during the lifetime of Comoliiis (251), illustrated 
tho importance of ecclesiastical unity, and bo in 
tlic end tended to exalt the Bi.sIiop of Romo as the 
visible head of the clmrcli. 

Under CoiiBtantiuo the ompiro became Clnisbian, 
and Rome cenaed to bo tho sole imperial city. The 
first of these clinngeg vastly increuBed tlio dignity 
of its bisliop; tho second separated I<atiii from 
Eastorn Christendom ; tlie hcresica of the specula- 
tlvo East found no acceptance hi tho 'Weat; the 
Bishop of Romo became tho cliaiiipion of ortho¬ 
doxy, and was recognised by the Council of Sar- 
dicft (3i7) as having ajipcllato jurisdiction. Before 


tho end of the 4tli contniT Siricius, in publisliing 
Ilia decretal on cloiical cefibaev, assumed tliat the 
law of the Roman Clmvcli was binding everywhere. 
A great incroa.se in poorer inaj' he dated fi'oiii the 
reign of Innocent 1. (403-417), wJio claimed, a.s the 
successor of St Peter, superiority over wesiem 
Christendom. The wcalcncss of tho weatoni empire, 
tlic sock of Home bv tlic Visigoths, and tho rever¬ 
ence which th<^ paid to all things Climtian, com¬ 
bined to make Innocent the most powerful person 
in the Christian city which rose upon the ashes of 
pa^'aii Rome. Leo L (440-161) maintained the 
claim of his sec to tlie patiinrclintc of the lYcst, 
while ill Rome and Italy liis fcarlesencs-s and 
prudence during the invaMims of tho Hums and 
VaiirlalB gnvo liiui commanding influence, In 470 
the empire of the west came to an end; the solo 
oiiipcrorof tho Romans reigned at Constantinople. 
As/onguafie hftltdly atone tfio pnnai power wo.** 
the stronger for bis absence. Amid the political 
di-siDtogitition of the West tho church remained 
n stable bond of union ; its centre was Rome, and 
the head of Romo was the pope, wlio became moro 
and more rcgaided ns the lender and defender of 
tho people. Tliou"h Theodoric tlio Ostrogoth, 
while master of Italy, al^stained from interference 
with the hishopBof Koine until sliortly before Ida 
death, 801)10 tronhlo arose from disputed elections. 
Tho election anciently lay with the clevgj’ ami 
ncopio of the city, but as tlie interference of tho 
laity led to violence, Synnnncluis decroed (498) 
that bhenccforwAiHl tho election should bo dcoidcct 
by the votes of tho Roman clergy. The rccon- 
(luest of Italy by the generals or Justinian lin- 

r tairctl the papal power, for lie treated the popo 
iko a rebollioiis seivant. Ah tlio inipciial power 
M'ftned in Italy befovo the invasion of the Lom nnrdRj 
tho )K)pe again became in'c cmincnt. Neglected by 
her oiiijieroi-, Rome found a protector in Gregory 
the Great (590-804), who was forced by theeirn'ev- 
ings of tlie ncoplo to deal with tlie Lombards 
as a tomiiora! pnneo. Yob his work woe cliiefly 
spiritual. Under him the riglit to the liatriavclmte 
or the West was firmly established; bis holiness. 
Ids writinge, and Ids reforms wore univeisally 
admired; he exercised ccclcBinstical diaclpHno over 
the bishops of other lands, and lie resented tho 
indignity put upon his soo by tlie assumption of 
tho title ^Univciml Bishop ’ by tho Patriarch of 
Conataiitiaoplo. Undev liim the Arlan invmieia of 
Italy, the Lombards, were omiverted to C'utlipli- 
cisni; BO, too, were tno Aimn Visigoths of Spain ; 
wliilo tho hentlicn English fust i cceived tho gospel 
from iiiissioiiavics whom he sent out. Gregory coin- 
pletcd the work of Innocent and Leo, and was the 
greatest of the three foundore of the papacy of the 
iiiiddlo ages. 

During the 7th century the popes were much 
troublwl by tbe eastern emperors, who were still 
lords of Homo and soinc parts of Italy. The 
ompcroin ciuised elections Co tlio papacy to bs 
submitted to tlicmsolves for conlirnmtion, tried to 
force tho nouos to concur in their heresy concerning 
tho will of Uhrist, and treated them as mere ofliceiB 
of their Btnto. Martin 1. (G40-G54), a strenuous 
opjMineiit of the hConothclite heresy, was scisced, 
carried o(l‘ to Constantinmilo, nnd, after SHfrering 
ill-uBogo, died in exile. Even when tlie emperora 
again became orthodox they atill-hiuniliatCil-tlia- 
popea. • Meainvliile the papal power was gvou’lnc ui 
western lands t the English tiimed from Columbaii 
usages, and profoased obedience to Romo (604); tho 
Burgundians and Frieslaiulens i ocoi\’cd tlio gospel 
niui early in tlic 8th ccntuiy Boniface won over a 
largo part of GerniaTiy to the faith, acting on a coiii- 
misaionfroin Gregory II. (7)6-731). In Gregory’s 
time tho Emperor Leo III. forbade the ivorehip and 
oven the use of iiungea throughout his empire, 
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wlioiicQ he anil liis siiccessovs \vho adopted Hie 
fame policy are called IconoclaaLs (inift^c-hveakera). 
GiPf^oi'v* rofiiacil t^i ohcy liis decreo, anil was aphelcl 
liy tlio ItniiaiiH iiiiil tlic West generally. The 
impftriai governor in Italy, called the exarch, 
sought to conipul the pope to ohcy his nnwter, ami 
the Italians rose in the pope's defence. The Lom¬ 
bards took advantage of the confasion to conquer 
the exnichnto. They threatened the lands of the 
clnirch ; no help iwos to he had from the emperor; 
Italy n-aa iditnally severed from tlie empire. Iii 
his distress, Gregory III. (731-741) apjxsaled for 
help to the Catholic L'vanUa, Twice Pepm hrowght 
ail army of Fr.anks to the pope’s relief, and routed 
the Loinhards; he won hack from them all that 
lifid liolonged to the cxavcliate in Xorthem Italy, 
and lieatowed it on the Homan see (7.T4). This 
\va.s the heginning of the temporal jiower of the 
popea. In vctnrn I’epin acceptiid from the pope 
tlin title of Patrician of the Homans, an ackiiow- 
Icilgiiicnb of his lights in Home, and of liia duty 
as the defender of the church. IIo had already 
received the papal sanction for the deposition of 
tlic Frankish king and his own coronation; the 

E ’s action in tins matter formed a precedent not 
. ittcn hy his .sncecssora. Pepin's son, Charles 
(Ciiniicmagne). again routed the Lombards, and 
renewed ids fatlier'B donation. At another visit ho 
declared Leo III. (795-810) guiltless of ecitain 
crimes with wliicli he \i-aa charged, ami on Christ- 
mas Day, 800, Leo crowned him cmiicror. It rvos 
contrary to the feelings of tho ago that tlio cliurclt 
elionld lack an imperial protector; the hreocli with 
this eastern onipirowas complete, and the imperial 
throne at Conatantiuoplo wna held to he occupied 
uiilawfully. 'While Leo had allowed his cause to 
he judged by a teiuporal pdnee, and had accepted 
\nm as master ot Homo and ciii^icror, bo bad 
n.‘<;4umod os God's vicar the right to bestow the 
imperial cinwii, which earned ndthittlio lordship 
of the world. 

Dnidiig the struggles that preceded the hreak-un 
of the Frankish eniniro the popes generally favoured 
the princes of the West (or Gaulish) Franks rather 
than of tlie East (or Gurnian) Franks. The Hse 
of separate nations threw political power into the 
Imnda of the great cliurchmon of the new states. 
Tlie pontificate of Nlcoloa I. (858-867) was marked 
by the successful as.'sertioii of the authority of 
Homo in correctin'^ the vices of princes, and com¬ 
pelling thesubriission of the iiio.st nowcvful prelates 
of the West, sncli as tlio Archbishop of Ravenna, 
certain German bishops who upheld their king in 
Jiis evil ways, and even Ilinciiini-of IMiebiis. His 
chief weapon against tiio hisliops wa.s a pcrlcs of 
early decretals, iioiv linown to have been furgevies 
nob emanating from Rome. The lofty |iolicy of 
Nicolas ivas pureiied, thoiigli with less siicccks, hy 
Hadilan 11. (807-872). Meanwhile a dispute 
begua ill the time of Nicohu was lending tlio 
Greek Clnirch towards schism. During the papacy 
of John YIII. (872-882) tlio Saiucciis cstahlishcu 
tbemselvea in fionklicrn Italy and threatened Rome, 
niid the courngeoiis pope souglit help on all sides 
ngaiiiat them and his Christian oncniics.' The 
anarcliy in Italy u'liicli followed blic extinction of 
the Carolingian empire iiad tlie worst clfects on 
the papacy. Things were darkest in (ho limt half 
of the 10th centuvy. Comivotitors for power treated 
tho popD.s .as tlieir tools, and elections to the paimoy 
wove decided either by tho noble,s of Homo, or the 
mob, or any foreign 'power which chanced to bo 
master of the city. No reverence was paid to the 
papal ofHco, and several of tlioso raiswl to it were 
men of fierce and unlioly Uve.s, Piessed hy cneniicB, 
John XII. sent for help to Otto the Great, king of 
Germany, and, liy crowning him emperor in 062, 
revived the empire j he acknowleilgetl Otto as his 


soTorcign, and tho Homans swore to elect no pope 
without the emperor's consent. Though Otto, his 
son, and his grandson did ROinething towards 
I'cstoring to the papacy its proper dignity, the 
attempt to regenerate it failed; and, after tho 
death of Otto III., it was again degraded hy fall¬ 
ing under the control of the counts of Tuseulnm. 

The eninoror IlGiiry III. icgcnerated the papacy 
hy releasing it from tlio control of the Homan 
nobles, and conferring it on German chnrchmen of 
high diameter. One of those, Leo IX. (1049-55), 
commanded the respect of Christendom hy his 
revival of ecclesiastical discipline. He was taken 
priaoner when attempting to check the Norman 
invaders of Italy, but the Normans reveienced 
their captive, and after his death acknowledged 
the iwpG as the fciid.sl lord of their conqnestfi, 
Sicily mid Southern Ilnly. Under tho gnulanco 
of (Uldohtaiid. (see GtiECiORY VII.} the paiiacy 
advancml raphlly in pou'cr and repute. iJy a 
decree of Nicolas II. (1059-61) in 1050 the right 
of election was ve.sted in tlio cardiiials. After a 
severe atniggle clerical celibacy was enforced, and 
the clergy' thus separated from worldly lies be¬ 
came devoted to the interests of their order and 
its earthly heath Simony was strictly repressed. 
A furtlier advance wa-s made when Gregory VII. 
(1073-86) forbade churchmen to receive investi¬ 
ture of their hencficcw from lay hands. This 
toiicheil the sovereignty of lay princes. He was 
opposed by tho Emperor Uemw IV. (q.v,). The 
principle at stake was the obiirch’s iiidopendence of 
tlio lay power, its depcndonce on its own visible 
head, and its consequent salvation front feudal 
bonds and abuses, tai-egoiy asserted the highest 
claims, and deposed tlio emperor, wlio made a 
humiliating submiasioTi at Canossa in 1077. Popo 
and omperoT eaoli innniV hupport, tbo prnje in tno 
discontent of tho Gcvmans and in Llio Nornmns. 
IVar hrolce out, an antipopc and rivals to the 
emperor were set up. The stnigglo lasted beyond 
tho lives of Gregory and Henry IV., and warf 
decided in 1122 by tlio Concordat of IVornis, wliicli, 
lliough a compromise, was a substantial victory for 
the papacy. During the struggle the Cnisades 
brought a vast increase of power to tlio pope, for 
they made him tlio liead of Chrietondom in arms 
ami tho director of its forces. Though i)i.slurl>ed 
for a few yeare hy a schism, tho result of Homan 
faction, tho roign of Innocent II. (1130-43) was a 
time of gTcatiiofs. The religious orders had from 
the fimt rise of western moiiaslicism liocn strung 
iipholdeie of tho papacy, and each nrdor ns it was 
founded laid it^i new-born Ticnl nt tlic disposal of 
Home. Innocent gained niiicli from the support of 
St Hernard, liacked by all tlio stvengtii of tiio 
Cistercian oitler. Under Hadrian iV. (ll5’l-59), 
a jialivo of St Albans, named Nicolas Bmlce-spear, 
tho only Englislinian wiio hns been raised to the 
paiKil chair, the imiMicy oiiteicd on a struggle with 
the Emperor Frctlerick I., who was detcrinincd fully 
to enforce his imperial rights. In theoiy pope and 
emperor 8upi»lied cncli tlie complement of the nther’.s 
power, tlie one being God's vicegerent in spiritual, 
tlio other in worldly things; but tho limits dii iding 
their Rphcies of notion were umlerinahlc, anil when 
both wci'c strong thoy were almost forced into 
hostility. Among the ddinito causes of dispute 
was the sovereignty of tho pope over certain parts 
of Italy which Imd beou beniioathcd to the papacy 
1^ the Countess Matilda of Tuscany (died 1115). 
Tlio POJ 1 C.S were uphold by a league of tlio Lom¬ 
bard cities, whicli carried on a long wai' witli tho 
emperov; he waB defeated, and in 1177 submitted 
to Alexander III. 

The papal authority reached its greatest heiglit 
under Innocent 111. (1198-1216), wfi^o ruled as tho 
bead of a vast Bjiiritiiol empire, founded on the 
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yevevcncc of fot \ig!\teoosjycs8. Ho ■was 

moater in Italy. His atrifc with tw-o ciiiperora 
ended in tlio buccoss nf Ida ward, 1‘rederiofc II., 
inlieriLov of the Sicilian tlirone, wluiiu ho crowned 
ompoi'or. By oxcoinimiiiication )ic forced the king 
of Ih-anco to put away Ida ])av.aniQiir; ho deposed 
Juliji of England, and coinpcilnl him to become bis 
vassal. The kings of many nations! aabmitted to 
his rebukes, Tlio Latin conqnesfc of Conatantinoplc 
hvouphb the East for a wliile nnder tlio papal 
obedience, and a cnistuling army liegon to cxtirjiato 
tlio heretics of Languedoc, hlovo important than 
all was tlio foiiiulation of tho ordei's oi St Dominic 
and St Francis, wliicli ga\'e the popo well-organised 
and genornlly devoted foveea in eveiyland. Inno¬ 
cent was tho fii'Sb pone tliab exerciseef full dominion 
over tlic States of tlic C'huvcii. Their position as 
temporal sovereigns bronglib his auccessora into 
collision with I^edcrick IL, who, already kinff of 
Sicily and Naples, wi-shed to gain Central Italy. 
Had he done so he ivonld have made the papacy 
dependent on hiniBolf, Gregory IX. (1227-41) and 
Innocent IV. (1243-C4) resiatedldm hj'every means, 
spiritual and temporal, at their disposal. The 
Italian cities of the Giieliio or papal party were 
their strongest allies. Innocent dcclarctl tho oin- 
poror deposed, and found allio.s against him in Ger¬ 
many. The napl resources wore strained} money 
was extorted iroin foreign countries, especially 
from England, and tho papacy lost in rejnite hj' its 
demands. Tlic strugBlo was continued against 
Frodovick's house until it u'aa e.'cliiiguished. All 
danger of subjection to the oinpive was past; hut 
tho papacy owed its finnl success to Charles of 
Anjou, who was invested with tho kinship of 
Sicily and Naples. This gave Franco an interest 
in Italy, and led to tho subjection .of the papacy 
to the French king. The imperial power Jiaviitg 
fallen, Dunlfacc Vni. {1204-1303) sought to take 
tho emporov's place as nead of Eui'ojie. Uls aims 
wore secular and hie toniiior violent. National 
inonavcliics wove being built up in England and 
Franco by strong kings. Tlio claims of Boniface 
wove subversive of their. donicstie )>olicy; they 
refused to admit them, and ho quarrelled witli 
both kings. The Italian partisans of Philip IV. of 
France seized him; ho was brutally treateil, ami 
died soon afterwavds, 

Philip proourcil the cleclian of n, Frenchman, 
Clcmeiifc V. (1803-10), who resided at Avignon in 
Provence, afterwards sold to tlio papiacy. There 
the papal court remained for about seventy years, 
ft period called the ' Bubylonisli Captivity,’during 
wiiich the popes were miioh under the influence 
of their poivcrfiil neighbour of France. A long 
stvugglo ivitli tho Emperor Lonia IV., in which the 
popes were successfiu, injured the reputation of 
the papacy. During its course men began to 
cvibiciso the chavaetev and claima cf the papacy. 
Ib u'fts attacked on eoclesiiisbical grounds by the 
' Spiritual Franciscans,’ and by scholars like 
Oclcbani, and on political hy the imperial legists. 
The court at Avignon was luxnrious and vonnl. 
Littlo rovomio came from the States of the Church, 
which fell into iliaordcr iliiring tho popo’s abBcnco, 
and largo sums wore raised from national cinirches 
and by corrupt means, Fearing to lose all authority 
in Italy, Gregory XI. returned to Koine in 1378, 
but died there iiumediately aftcvwnnls. Urban 
1^1. was elected, but the French cardinals, sup¬ 
ported by tho king of Franco and tho Angenn 
queen of Naples, rebelled, and elected Clement 
Vll. Daring the schism wliich onsvicd the obedi¬ 
ence of Europe was divided botween rival popes. 
In order to heal tho scJii-sm llie corilinab revived 
tho long disused aiitiiority of a general council. 
The Council of Pisa (1400) /ailed of its object. 
Tlio roforniation as well os the reunion of tlie 


church was largely desired. In Enclanil V'yelif 
urged apostolic poverty os tho oidy euro* for 
ahnses. Ilia tcatniing was of littlo practical im¬ 
portance, save tiiJvt It helped forward tlio revolt 
of Bolicinia, where the Slavs regarded the Latin 
liturgy a« a limlgc of German Ruperiority. Jinny 
orthodox elnirchnicn desired to Hco the abuses of 
the pfttml court reformed and the cliurche.s of the 
scvcml countries preseri'ed from undue papal inter- 
forenco. By tho Council of Cou.stancQ tho schism 
was closed, and JInrtin V. (1417-31) was elected 

S ic; tho coiiiicil iirnvod unequal to deal with 
arm. Ifartiii’a wise ndminuitrfitimi rawed the 
papacy from its low estate; lie regained its po.sses- 
sioiis, ftiid made its power widely felt. The 
Bohemian war mode another council inevitable; 
it met at Basel in 1432, it attacked Engenius IV. 
(1431-47), raised up an antipnpe, and eiulcd iu 
contempt. Meanwhile tho Greeks, Jinping for help 
against the Turks, submittcil to tlie holy see. In 
another rc-snect the papacy was spocialfy affected 
by the troublc-s of the Greeks. It rcmlily adopted 
the learning and culture brought bv the Greeks to 
Italy. The geniusof Nicolas V. (Mil-SS) conceived 
a new ideal. The IStli centniy ^vas an age of splen¬ 
dour; its inagnilicencewas consiiiciioiis in the lives 
not merely of prioces, but even ot nobles, merchants, 
and bankcra. As the pajmey outstripped all earthly 
powci'S in greatness, so iutho uiindof the pontm 
was Borne Its seat to impose on the imagination 
of all the world by nn exterior grandeur which 
shonld outshine that of tho city of any earthly 
potentnto. But his was no vulgar idcul of mero 
mognilicencd; Home to him was to be the protec¬ 
tress of the arts, the home of learning, the central 
point of culture in the Christian world; and all tins 
was bnt to typify and render sensible tlie suproraacy 
of religion. 

Under Pius II. (1438-03) the pope again appeared 
as Uio natmal bend of tire forces of Christomlbrn 
united in arms against tho infidel. Pins died when 
aotiially setting out on ft crusade, and his plana 
foiled, hut they gave the papacy renewed i mporcanco 
in the eyes oi Europe. His successors, inlioriling 
generally tho views of Nicolas V. in regard to Borne 
as the material expression of papal gieatncss, did nob 
inherit tho loftiness of his spirit. iVhilst pursuing 
the Idea of smroimding tlie papal dignity with pre- 
oinlncnt splendour, gome, liho Paul IL (1404-71), 
botmyeil a sympatliy for the pagan rontdseaiicn 
which is unmistakable, and u’hich cannot fail to 
liave diminiahed the veneration duo to the head of 
the church. Other popes, like Alexander VI, (1402- 
1503) or Juliiw If. (1503-13), were bent on founding 
in the Italian states piincedoiriB eitlior for their 
relatives or for the papal chair. This is specially 
true of AlcxaiKler (Borgia), whose earlier life had 
boon immoral, ami u’lio as pope caused scandal by 
Ills undisguised lovo of "wovluly pleasures j wliilsfc 
his son Osar, an able, unscrupulous man, made 
ninttcre worse by his crimes. 

Meantime the idea of reform Imd not slept-^ 
witness tho activity of such a man ns CarcIiDal 
Nicolas of Cusa; bub efforts like lira were 
inspirBcl hy iudivhliiiil inimlB of a siiecinlly lofty 
turn, and at most lind tlio countenance of snpi'cnio 
authority; however widesproad, tliey were local 
and were not tlial goneval 'reformation in head 
and mombera' wliich 1ml been bo lo udly aml so 
earnestly caUed for, The inevitable day ofreckoii- 
ing came, bub in a guise which none expected. In 
ploeoof reform the Protestant Reformation eflected 
arvithlesB hvaaoli with tlie past, and instead ot the 
enforcement of tlic law of tlie cliui-cli that law itself 
WHS reinidiatod. Events now conviuced, bub too 
late, the most unwilling minds that what priests and 
bishops, regriJfti's aiiu seoulaia, theologians and 
zealous laymen liad pressed for had been indeed 
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tlio nceil of tlie time. Eoino itself furnishcrl a 
liimeiitablo illuHtration of tlie min that hod come 
upon tiio clmrcli. Clement VII. (152.^-34), though 
he ho/l his own political aims, wn.s ws a man not 
unworthy of liis uirice, and liy cliavactor the least 
alile to hoar the hnmt of the storm; yet it was he 
wiio witnessed Itoinc riithlc,s.«>ly sacked (1627), anil 
that hy tlio troop.s of Charles Y., wlio timing the 
first half of the ICth century wna the mainstay of 
the Catholic cause, and hy Ills dignity os tiien 
cmpcror-clccb the reco^aiacd protector of the Poman 
Chiircli. The impression iimtle hy this event on all 
religions minds is well expresseif in the mcnaured 
lint weiglifcy words of Cardinal Sadoleto. 'If 
tho.?o,' lie ■writes, ‘liad done their duty on whom 
the ohligatioii cliiefly rested (I apeak nob of the 
pontiff wliosc virtues, niildnc^'!, and upriglitncss 
are known nob ns groat merely bub 03 ndinirable), 
the priesthood would etill be venerated as of old, 
and. iifiti ivdw exposed to injury and contempt. I 
say wluLbl feci, and God and iimn are my wilneastw, 
thab this best of pontill's desircil to cure these 
corrupt morals; but tlie thing nceilcd the knife, 
not a salve, niid Ills nabiiro and kindly spirit shrank 
from Hlron" measiuoH.’ 

Fi'oin tills noiufc the history of the i»apacy to the 
close of the Istli century falls naturally into three 
divHous. From 1530 to the early years of the 
17fch century tliero takes place a reconstitution of 
tho papacy on the basis of Catholic rcforiii; next 
follows a eentuvy of normal activity on tho new 
basis thus formed; •thirdly, a century of dcclino 
in inlluonce, tho term of wliicli is marked by the 
conclave in VenicQ which resulted in tho election 
of Pope Pius Vir. 

(1) No time was lost in setting about the work 
which now all rccogniseil as tho imnorativo ncctl. 
Tho papacy was not prominent in tuc work of re¬ 
form ) but tho cnuntcnnuco ^h'cn hy Rome to men 
like Contarini, Pole, and Glabcrti is sufficient ovi- 
(Icnco that tho p^cs tliomselvcs did not intend to 
bo behindhand. Tlio pontificate of Paul III. (1534- 
50) witnessed tw'o ovonts of considerable importanco 
to the future of the eliurch—tho institution of the 
Jesuits, and tlie commencoineut of tlio Council of 
Trent. In 1534 Ignatius of Loyola pronounced 
Ills' vo>vs in the presence of the pope, and thus laid 
the foundation.s of n society of men specially devoted 
to tho eervlco of tlie lioly see, witli which its 
fortunes hnro subseriuently been intimately a.oso- 
ciated, The ideal conceived by Ignatius was that 
of an order governed by 'agenorafwIioniallHliould 
bo hound to obey iimlcr vow, who should bo per- 
])etiml, possessed of absolute authority, subject 
cutiraly to the pouQ, but not liable to Ijo rcstrniiic«.i 
hy any cliaiitevs of the order. ’ Paul IIL, on Soptom- 
bor 27, 1540, by tho bull Hegimcti viilUuntis, gave 
the papal approval to tho ‘ form of life ’ designed by 
the founder. Tiie Council of Trent, wliatover bo 
the import of its dogmatic ilefinitions, is c-sscntially 
a council of iliscipliuary rcforni; but in this plncc 
it venuireH noliec aa lioiri'' a council of which, 
thoiigli licld at n distnneo irom Homo, the control 
and olVectivc action really vested in the pope. After 
long negotiations tho council convokeinjy Paul III, 
mot at Trent in December 1545. As curly ns 1;>4‘2 
the papal legates Imd renched thnb dty; bnt tho' 
•war oetween France and Cleriiiaiiy w’liicli then broke 
out iiinxln tho furthor delay inevitable, Tt is worth 
remarking, as showing 1 lie iiilhienco already poH- 
sessed by tho iiewly-fouiuled Society of Jeans, that 
two of its iiieiiihors came to the council ns papal 
theologians. On April 28, 1552, tho sittings of tlio 
fatliors wore Ru-spendeil for two years, On November 
29, 15G0, the tlicn pope, Pius IV., convoked it for 
the following Easter. The decieoof reformation of 
morals and government, consisting of cigliteen 
ciiaptoi'R, was mlopLed in the 23d sesaion. It con¬ 


tained a number of important provisions on llie 
residence of bisliops nud parish prie.sfs, upon tlie 
qiinlificatiotis for the priesthood, and for the erec¬ 
tion of seminaries for clcncal training. _ In the 25tli 
sc.s.sion was pas.sed a series of regulations for the 
regular clergy and nuns. Tlie ilecree.s of the 
council were formally eonfirnicd by Pius IV. in 
15G4. By its declarations on dogmatic theology 
llio council gave prominence to the differences 
existing between Catliolics and non-Cntholics, and 
thus more sharply divided Ciivistcndom into the 
.suiritnal subjects anti the enemies of the papacy. 
Tlie cause of Catholic reform dominated the iiolicy 
of Paul IV^ (1555-59), and from his time the 
constitution of tlio Koman see in its modern 
aspect progressed pvaetically without a cheek. In 
this periotl, too, falls Llic c.itabliKliuicnt of adininis- 
trativo bodies called 'sacred congregations,’wbieli 
hcnccfortli are the recogni.scil and usual organs for 
tho exercise of papal power in tho government of 
the cliiircb. Les^cl• objects were not neglected. 
If modern Home has been for so long tlio city in 
JiuTOpo which lias attracted and deserved to attraob 
the eiirio.sity ami admiration of all men, tJiis is 
largely due to the coutinuation during this period 
of tho works begun under tlie inspiration of 
Nicolas V. It Is often forgotten that St Potev’s 
itself was not completed till lG26. 

(2) By tlie licgmning of the 17th century tho 
papacy n.s an institution bad reconstituted itself in 
accontaiico with tlie civcumstanco.s induced by the 
Protestant Bciormation. Its liistor)- in this scconil 
period shows no such stirring ovonts as had nmrUed 
tho preceding age. But for its future the tmnsfev 
of tlie weight of political power from tlie House of 
Austria to that ei Franco was of decisive import¬ 
ance. The full consequences of tlio cliango were 
not, of com^so, perceived immediately, but it is 
certain it w’as reengni-sed in Borne as momentous, 
and was not vieweil witli salisfactiun. 

(3) TJio conclave wldcli assembled in Romo In 
tho year 1700 deternilncd the history of tho papacy 
ill tlie third period. Among the cardinals the one 
who enjoyed tho jno.st respect was tho Dominican 
Canlinal Orsini, tho lioad of a body of cardinals 
whoso views are snlilcicntly indicatcu by tho name 
given to tliem—tho 2clanti. Ho was a man of 
illustrious family, domiimtod by a sense of duty in 
all tliiiiga great and mnall, of slender intolloctual 
capacity indeed, but endowed with a rare gift of 
dlsccriimg nierit anil capacity in otliors; free 
from jiotty jealousy, he knew liow to gather iniuul 
him men of ability, and how to uso tlicm when 
he hud them. But tlio cliango in the balance of 

I power ctTccted dui'Uig the ITlli coiiUuy determined 
I the election of Cardinal Alliani, to wliom was 
I given tho whole weight of the inlliience of France. 
As CIciuciit XI. (1700-21) ho was in tlio most im- 
iiortunt acta of lus reign inspired by Louis XIV. 
To outward appearance, in the first linlf of the 
IStli century, the position of tho papacy in its 
relations with princes and peoples remained as 
it liad been before. To some extent also it is 
certain that Benedict XIV. (1740-6S), by a ciiarm 
of character which impressed oven one so keenly 
alive to the weak sido of humanity ns Valnole, 
staved oiif the evil day. But before liis cTeath 
tho signs of disintcgiatiou were iinmistakalile. 
Tliiou^iout Europe luxury ami an Rccompatiying 
dissolutoncfln of mannors liad increased to Bliaino- 
lcssnc.s.<i, whilst tho school of infidelity in Franco 
Avos MOW fully organised and coiifidont of victory. 
Tho full cflcct, moreover, of tlio iliaplaccmeiit of 
the iniporial House of Austria as the political prop 
of the church in favour of Franco now inadc itself 
manifest, and tho Jansenist troubles of the 17t]i 
century boro bitter fruit. The Avliolo church of 
France had become involved in tho quarrel. On 
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tliG one Bide tlie bishopB nominateil Ly the kin" 
insisted, ns in duty hound, npnn the acccplntion of 
the bull Unifjcniiits issued by Clement XI. in 1713, 
Avliii-Ht on the other a krgo body of the clergy and 
a not loss largo body of tlio laity i-csisled a bull in¬ 
volving assent to a Icugtliv series of alatrnet theo¬ 
logical propositions. Uf tbo violence of tliese theo¬ 
logical qnaiTcla it is now almost impossible to 
form an idea, and nioro than one cool observer 
believed schism in Prance to be imniinont. Tims, 
whilst the papacy needed every aid to stem the 
risin" tide of infidelity, it found those on wlioae 
lielp it slicmld have been able to dcncitd involved in 
internecine conflict. The second naif of tbo ISlli 
century Avas for the papacy a slow agony, tho sne- 
cessive stages of wliich do not call for notice licro. 
By the .supin’cssion of tho Jesuits tho papacy not 
merely deprived itself of an able body of strciniou.s 
dcfendcr.s, bub cast by the very act dkniay among 
the ranhs of many devoted to the cburcli. More¬ 
over, the manner of tlie fall of tho Society of Jesns 
was n<it calculated to lessen the weight of responsi¬ 
bility, or it may be said the odium, attaching to so 
gvavo an act, It fell with dignity, and tlio cruelties 
inllieted upon many of its membeia called forth 
in unlikely fjuartci’s sympathy for the victiias. It 
was natural tlmt onlookers should be more Impressed 
by tlicso more recent occurrences than by the Jong 
chain of events which had brought the holy bco to 
view the MuppressUm of the Order oa luovilahle. 

Even the faithful IIousic of Austiia now fell 
away, and tho Einnoror Joseph If. assumed to him- 
self and oxorcisoct functions whieli the popoa had 
evor claimed aa povtaiulng to tho «npremc ecclesi¬ 
astical power. Tho fruitless journey of Pina VI. 
(177B-00) to confer with Josoplt II. at Vienna in 
1782 la tho outward ovidonco of the humiliation 
of tho papacy. Boforo long the Revolution which 
bi'oUo forth in France swept away king ond priest 
and all establisliod Institutiona in cliurcn and ntato, 
involving Catholic Europe in disorder. An out- 
bvaaU in Houio, foiucutcd by the agents of tho 
French ainbas-sador, forced tlio poiie from Romo os 
a prisoner (170S)} and, after lus romoval from one 
place of conilnomont to niiothor, Pius VI. died at 
Valence on 20th August 1709, Xa|>oleon haying, 
two years Ijcforo, in anticipation of his death, given 
orders that no successor sliotild bo elected, amt that 
tho papacy should be abolished. 

A few words must still bo given to the pre.senb 
and fourth period of tho modern ago of tho papacy. 
Tliroiigh tho iiistrumeatality of schismatic Russia 
tho conclave of cardinals met in the monasterj' 
of St Giorgio Maggioro at Venice on the 1st of 
Doceinber 1799. I'lio oonclavo lasfcoil for nearly 
four months. Just as tho conclave of 1700 was 
decisive ns regards the fortunes of the papacy in 
the 18lh century, so was this of 1800 as regards 
the 19bh century. The possible candidates wore 
miinorous ; the choice finally resfcal on tho Bene¬ 
dictine cardinal, Clluarauronti. Nothing bettor 
illustrates the confiisimi of ecclesiastical idena in 
the 18th century, or a chief source of tho weakness 
of the chiii'cli, induced by universal snspicion, tlian 
an accidental expression used by a meniber of tho 
cfuielitve. Cardinal Laugiiii, in his private diary. 
Explaining tlio olijectioiis felt by some in the con¬ 
clave to Chlaramonti, ho notes under 12th March 
1800, only two days before tbo election, ‘Cliiara- 
monti, as a Ilenediotine, being suspected of Jon- 
sonisin,’ 

No one who reviews the bistoiy of tho 19th 
century can doubt lluit events have justified tlio 
clioico of the cardiimlsi After endnring shocks 
which to Imman eyes seemed to threaton its veiy 
existence, the papacy lias become onco more a factor 
of tho groate.st potency in the chilised world. 
That tliLs is so is largely tho result of the 
385 


pci-sonal character of Chiaramonti, the Jiew pope, 
who os Pius YII. (1800-23) combined a concilia¬ 
tory temper with an uiicon(i«orable inflexibility 
when vital principles were involved. Tim Uktoiy' 
of his relations with JTapoleon I. is suHicient of 
itself to explain how lie, do.stitiite appareuliy 
of all liuoian help, won for himself the respect 
of those who would naturally have been the 
first to contest his spiritual authority. In the 
space of his jmntificate he was able to restore the 
papacy to the pof-ition which it liotl held a huudted 
years before. Under liiiii began that restoration 
of Catholic life and Catholic aim wliieli lias 
attracted some of tho ablest intellects aiul most 
slntcsniftnliko minds of the contniy to tim service 
of the cliurcli; and under him ami his .succossoi s 
was occiimulatcd a i'c.servo of Catholic stumgth 
which is one of the mo.sbintcrc.s ting and remarkable 
features of the lOtli century. 

Tho successors of Pina Vit. by the pci'sonal purity 
of their lives coniributed greatly to advance this 
Catholic revival. The reigms of Leo Xll. (1823- 
20), Pins VIII. (1829-30), and Gregorv XVI. (18.31- 
40) witnessed nn increnAo of zeni on the part of the 
Roman Catholic clergy e^’ery^vhol■c, and a marked 
development of tlio spirit of lovalty to the liol^' 
SCO both in them and in the ranks of the Catholic 
laity. In Franco tho exertions of Montalcmhcrfc, 
Laincmiais, and otiici's ilnnly established a new 
school, which, wliilut profes-siug cuUghteued Uboval 
doctrines, was founded on tho princTplo that coni- 
nlcto and loyal .snhmis.!»ion to the teachings and 
direction of Romo was tlie first duty uf every 
Catholic. In England the passing of the net for 
Calliolie emancipation in 1820 gave liberty, and 
■with it new life, to Roman Catholics, 

Pius IX. (3848-78) wns chosen to succeed Gregory 
XVI. Ho had generally been credited wi tli advanced 
liberal views, and had exerted himself during the 
civil disturbances under his predecessor to seoure 
some mitigation of the punlslimouts meted out to 
tlio imlitical prlsoneis. Ue began his ntlo 'with a 
proclamation of general amnesty for such ofTendovs, 
and for the first two years he maintained a policy 
of liberal i>oliticAl reform. At the end of that timo 
he liad practically become a prisoner in the handn 
of the revolutionary party, and on November 24-, 
1848, ho escaped in disguise from Rome to Gaotn. 
Hero ho remained till in April 1830 he was brought 
back to Rome by the Fronefi trooj).s. 0 n vSciitembev 
20, 1850, he took the important step'; ne ragards the 
English Catholics, of eelablisldng a liioraiehy of 
bishops in conmmnion with tbo Roman see. On 
December 8, 1851, be issued the bull ineffabilia 
Dens, by which the doctrine of tho Iiiimaeulate 
Conception of the lilesBcd Virgin Mary -waa declared 
to be a dogma of the Christian faitli. Ton years 
later (Dccemlier 18G4) be published the famous 
encyclical Quanta cw'u, together with tlie SijUubus, 
or cftt-aloguo of errons of riio day uhich called for 
special condeninatlou. Romagna, a poctiou of the 
pontifical states, was occupied by tlie SardiniRn 
troops ill 1860, and in September of tho saine year, 
after a sfcubbom resistance inado by the popc^s 
troops at Ancona, most of tho Slates of the Uliurch 
were niinoxed to tlie kingdom of '\Tctor Eniinanuol. 
From that timo till 1870 Piu.s IX, was uiaintained 
in Romo hy a French garrison. On thQ_ IStli of 
July of that year(1870) tlio Vatican Council, wliicli 
tho popo had nssembled tit Romo, decreed the dogma 
of Papallnfallibility pnvfcof the faith of the church. 
Upon tiic outhrenk of tlio war botwcou France find 
Prussia tlio French garrison was witiidraivn from 
Rome,' and on the nows of the defeat of the French 
tlio Saidinian tioops moved upon Romo, After a 
alight show of resiatanco Viutor Enimanuol s army 
entered tho city on the 21sb September 1870, and 
from that lime the temporal power of the pope has 
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cea«c(l lo exist. Pius IX. for tlie rest of l»ia life 
reiiiainetl in tlie Valicrvii, vefusiny to veeogniae wbat 
liivl been done. Tlio iin.«iti«in in which lie was Urns 
placed as a virtual prhonor in liia palace aroused 
the ^ympatliy of the Cntliolic world at large. 

Leo XIII. {1878), wlio wna cliosen nn his auccos^r, 
has since continued to maintain towards tlio kiliR- 
doin of Itnlv the attitude taken up l>y Pins IX. 
Althongh srmb un in the Vatican palace. Pope 
Leo lias possessed liim.self of an. inlfnence which 
lias iiiaclo itself felt, and lins won for hiiusolf tlio 
respect of Etiropcan po\vci-s. In Germany his wise 
clipltimacv brought alionfc a mitigation of the anti- 
Catholic''May La\v,-i.’ tu a question of disputed 
rif'lits over the Caroline Islands his arbitiution woa 
Bo'iiglit by Germanv and Spain, ami Iub award 
neceptcil as final. I’he state of Ireland caused him 
to despatcli thither a special envoy to study on the 
STiot and rcivwt to bun the nature of the agtavuui 
ditficuUieswhicIi had arbseii tliero, and the attitude 
of the CaLliolic clergy towards the girrve questions 
involved in the struggle between the landlowls and 
tenants. As a I’csult of this mis-sion, in Alay 1888 


the pontiff iasuecl a circular to the bishops of 
Ii-elmul in which lie condenmed us immoral buy- 
cottiug and the Plan of Campaign. In June 1891 
the pope published an encyelicnl, addressed to the 
Catholic hishops, dealing witli the luinciplcs wliicli 
alionld govcni the consideration of the questions 
involved in atrnggle.s between capital and labour. 

See Aiiastaaius.AtierPojKfifcflffsgn'c VitcenounnUorum 
Pontiff, an. Per. Itah /US. iii.} Baroiiiiia (Pagi), Ann. 
Peel, i.-xlii.; Thoiucr, (,‘ont. Saronii Ann. ; Milmnn’a 
Latin ChAitianity ; Bi-yco’a Holy Roman Empire; 
Cjtfiglitoii’s Uistori/ of the Papacy durinu the Rejorma- 
tion: lUnkc’a Ilutory of the Popes; Pastor, Gcschichtc 
dcr Pdittle dev Itniuissai^cc, with thcsso uiny aleo bo 
studied many cliromciL'.s wul histories, and bpiicially tlio 
collcctiuti of documents entitled Peyesfa PonliJ]. i7oHi. ed. 
JalTo and PotLnst; of a new and enlarged edition tho 
3d voL wna published at Leipzig in 1801. See also tho 
articles Bull. ExcvcLicAf-, lNK.\LLimi,iTY, Italy, Non- 
MANS, IlEFOiiM-vnON, IlOMAS Catholio Cnuucu; and 
the ficpni-fttc articles on the chief of the popes, ns given 
in tho following list, in which tho onlcr and dates of 
aixcsaion arc taken from P. B. flaiiis's Series Episcoporunit 
the names of the antipojscs being given In italics. 


St Peter. 

Linus..... C7 

Ck'tu.9, ocJjiacIelus. "9 

Clemeut r. 01 

Svariatua. 100 

Akukndcrl... 109 

EIxtus I. (Romani.. 110 

Ti'lesnliocus (Greek). 123 

Hycliius (Qrock). 123 

Piiu I. (lullan).. 1'12 

Anleetua (Syrian). 157 

Soter (Greek). 16S 

Elcuthenia (Greek). 177 

Victor I. (African)... 100 

lifipliyrlniiH. 202 

CaUixtus L (Itonian). SIS 

Urban I. (Homan). 222 

I’ontiniiuR (Homan). 210 

Antht'cus (Greok). S3S 

F.OilniiU8 (Iloiiwn?;. 2S0 

Corriotius (Roiima]. 251 

IVorntthnus, 

LnedusT. (Roninn). 253 

Stephru I. (noiimn].. 204 

Sixtus II. (uoiiinn)... 257 

Dlotiysliis (Greek'. 26S 

Felix I. (Roimn). 200 

Eiityoh{a.iius (Tuscau).276 

Calua [Roman)... 2S3 

llnrcollinus (lloinan), 200 

Marecllus I. (Ronian). 307 

Euwblus (On-ok'. 80fl 

3tcIuli[ni]cs[Afrlcan).310 

Sylvester I. (Itomnn)...... 314 

SlBTcus {Roman). 380 

Julius I. (Uomnn). SS7 

LibiTius (lloiiiau'. 352 

y-'c(f <,•//. 

D.iniasus I. (Spaniard),... 800 
tVj/diiuj. 

Siriciiis (IbiUian). 38| 

AimbLaaiiis I. {Roiiuin).... S03 
Iiiniicont {.(Italian}.,.,.. 402 

Zosiiiins (Gi'fiPk).. 417 

Ruiilfaco I. (Roimn]. 418 

Cukstiiius I, (Roiiwn)..... 422 

Sixtus III. (noiiian). 432 

Leo r. (Tr«c.m;. 440 

lillarhis (Sardinian;.. 401 

SlrapIIcliis (Italian).40S 

Fvlix III. (Roman). 4S3 

QelnsiuH 1. (nimiaii).. 492 

AiiBstasiiis [I. (Houuni}..,. 490 
Sv'rnniaijlius (Sardinian)... 493 

Hormistlas (Ilali.aii). 514 

John T. (Tiismii). 523 

Feli-xIV. (Ilnll.anl. 526 

DonifacG II, (Roiiian). 620 

John II. (Ronian). 033 

Agnpiitiia I. (Roiimn)635 

Sylvoriiis filalJan). 630 

Viij'iliiis (Homan). 637 

Pdaghis I. (Ri)iiian) ...... 655 

John ni. (Homan).. tCO 

Deiii'dlctl, (Roman). 674 

relaghis II, (Homan;'. 678 

Gregory I. (Homan). 600 

Sabbilanua (Tuscan).. C04 

BoiilfacQ III. (Hoiii.nn)... 007 
Boniface IV. (Italian). 003 


Dousdedlt J. (lioinnn).016 

BouIfac&Y. (Npapolllaii).. 010 

Ilunorius I. (Ilnlian).026 

Severinus (Roman'..WO 

John IV. {Daliiinllan).WO 

Thcodonis I. (Greek).042 

M&rtin I. (Tuscan)..010 

KugoiiIuA I. (Rumon).064 

Vltalianus (Itallaii)..067 

Uciisdeditil. (Roman).... 072 

Doinmw f. (lUniian).070 

Agntiion (Sicilian)...078 

Leo ir. CSlciUnn).082 

Reucdici II. Iltoman).031 

John V. (Syrian).685 

Conon (Greek). 080 

ScrghiR I. (Sicilian). Cil 

J<j)m vr. (Orcok). 701 

John VII. (Greek).705 

Sislidns (Syrian). 708 

CoiistAiitIno (Syrian).708 

Gregory II. 'Roman).716 

aronoTy III. iSyrian).781 

^AieTwrlas (Greek)..741 

Stonhen II. (Rmiiaii).762 

.Stopiten III. (Roman)..... 763 

Paul I. (Roinnii).. 767 

ConsUntinus II.707 

Slanlion IV. (Sicilian).703 

Ilsdrian I. (Roman).772 

L«o HI. (Roman).705 

Stephen V. (Rmiian).810 

^schai I. (Roman).817 

EugrniiesII. (Roinaii)..... 624 

VafpHtiiiits .Roman).827 

Grigory IV. (Homan).827 

Seigioa II. (Roman).8t4 

LfHjIV. (Roiiiaii).847 

Bun&illct III. {Roman}.... 855 

NicAaa !. (Rniiian).S58 

Hadrian 11. (Ileiiian}...... 807 

JohnVlll. (Honi.iii).872 

Jlaiimis 1.8S2 

Hadrian HI. (Ilonmn)..... 884 

iStspiienVI. (Roman)..BS6 

I'ormoaus.891 

Sergius. 

Boniface VT. (Roroan).690 

.Stephen VII. (Roman).... 890 

Rinnaims (Tnacnn).897 

TiitUHlnrns II. (Komnu).,.. 897 

John IX. (HflHnn).803 

Benedict IV. (Homan)._DOO 

Ixii V.D03 

Christopher (Roman). 093 

SerghiHlII. (Roman;.004 

Aiiastnslns ITI. (Homan).. Dll 

Laiido (Roman).013 

JolmX. (Roman).014 

Leu VI. (Roman).023 

Stephen VIII. (noman),... 020 

JnhuXr. (Tiibtsin).931 

LcciVII. iRoinaii)..030 

Stopheii IX. (Roman). 

Jlarinus II.042 

Agnpetuall. 040 
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pope, ALEXANDEn, tlic gimtest poet of liis 
ago, ami tlie most brilliant Rutiriat that Englnnil, 
or perhaps the w orld, hfia ever piodncecl, w’oa Lorn 
in Iiondoii on t)ia 21.^6 of May 166S. Ho of 
good middlo-class parentage, Inib not, oa he after¬ 
wards chavactoi'istically endeavonretl to molce out, 
of aristocratic descent, His LTaniUatl»er, Alexander 
Pope the older—whoso pecligroe be attempted to 
dorivo, thougli on very inadequate ovidence, from 
tlie Earls of J3oiiiie—was a clergyman of the Church 
of England. Kia son, the poet’s father, was placed 
with a nicrcliant at Lisbon, whore lie became a 
convert to the Ilonian Catholic Chnrcli. On liLs 
return from Lisbon lie secina to have followed the 
trade of a liuen-drapor in Hvoad Street, wlienco, 
after bis marriage with Edith Tnrner, the poet's 
inotlior, he Jnigrated Lo Lombanl Street. Ilere, 
on the above-mentioned date—once the snLjcet of 
iiuieli perplexing controveray, bnt now satisfac¬ 
torily ascei taiiied—Alexander the yonn-'cr fimt saw 
the light. In his infancy, and indeed up to the 
ago of ten, lie does not seem to have been cither 
weakly or deformed. In the opinion of a kinisman, 

* it wrus tlie perpetual application lie fell into in his 
twelftli year that changed Iuh form and ruined his 
ennatitution;' and it is possible that this may 
have contributed to and aggravated a uilafortmio 
•whicli could hardly liai'o been due to any such 
cause alone. It is at any rate certain that Pope’s 
application bo study must have been both cni'ly 
and intense, for deep traces of tiioiiglit ami culture 
are no loss oousidcuoua tlian natural precocity of 
genius even in !\ia most juvenile poems; au<t lie 
certainly owed little to his teachers. His educa¬ 
tion, tlianlca no doubt to the disabilities created by 
Itia inherited creed, was unmethodical and imiicr- 
feet to the Inst dogroo. Ho seems to have passed 
from one incapable Catholic priest ond-ill-ordorod 
Catholic seminary to aaotlicr, until at twelve years 
of age ho was removed, know'ing little more appar¬ 
ently tJjftn the Latin and Greek rudiments, to Bin- 
IlcUl near W’ol4ingl\a\u, to wiilch place his fathot 
luul by that tlino retired. Yet in this very year ho 
■wrote his Ode on Solitude, aii insignificant but not 
uiiproiuisiiig povfonimuco, and at fourteen, accord¬ 
ing to his own account, ho oon-iposml the poem on 
Silence, in Imitation of Ilochestor’s Soothing, which 
both in inaunor and matter is osbonlslnugly mature. 
It was at tho same age that he prmlnccu tlio first 
of his woi'ks which atti'ftctod attention, a Transla¬ 
tion of the J’lvat Book of the Ththais of a 

poem memorable above its intrinsiomoritsfrom the 
fact that in it the English lioroio couplot, though of 
course falling far short of tho tcclinical perfection 
to w’liicli Popo afterwards brouglib it, is already 
begiiiniiig to take tho new monlfrinto whidi, in lus 
hands, it wcw deatiued to bo rocost. lb Is during 
tho ue.'cb two years, that is to say, at the marvel¬ 
lously early ago of from sixteen to cightcoo, that 
Pope’s career as a recognised English poet may bo 
said to begin. For it was at some time during 
tlie.se years (170i-0) that lie ivroto his PastoruU, 
which, fliougli not published till 1700, were shown 
lo and highly commejulcd by all the leading critics 
of tlie clay, and were Llio moans of bringing their 
young author ncciiiaintcd with tho dramatist 
Wycherley, then aclvanced in years, with whom, he 
commenced n singular correspondence, the tenor of 
wiiicii ho audaoiou.Hiy misropTesentwl in later life. 

It was to IVycherloy, too, that Popo owed 
his hast introduction, which took place a little 
later, to London life, where the youth’s extra¬ 
ordinary talents were ^uicldy recognised, _ and 
where lio was not long in astablishing a friend¬ 
ship witli Addison, Steele, Swift, Arbutlvnob, nud 
other famous ivits and pools of tlia day. In 1711 
lie pnblialied his Essay on. Criticism, a pooiii 
which, wiiethei' wi'itfcen in 17Dh or 1707—and it 


may have been his invincible hahitof coniinitting 
small acts of dishonesty for still smallet gains 
that suggested the antedating of the composition— 
wa<i a sii/ficicntiy sidciidid ncnievciiieiit for the ago 
either of nineteen or twenty-one. It at once, or 
nearly at once—for it liiing for a little at first nt 
the liook.scllci'e—placed him in tlie front rank of the 
men of letters of his time. Criticnl opinions didcred, 
and down to our own day liave continued to dilFer, 
as to tlio degree of merit possessed hy this remark¬ 
able poem m respect of its matter—Korac depre¬ 
ciating its critical aphorisms a^ platitiuleR, otficin 
elevating them into utterances of gnomic wisdom; 
but its excellences of form arc not open to qiiastiou 
in any competent jiulgmciit. Young as was its 
author, even on tho likdiest conmutatiou of his 
OpC, his atj'Io lind already icocbeLl maluritv, and 
hw iiiatclilcaa iwwcr of ex]n-e.ssioii is here exhibited, 
if Over a Icsa varied subject-matter, yet certainly 
with a no Im unerring mastery tlmn m any of Iris 
later works, Tho year 1718 witnessed tho publica¬ 
tion of Wintlsor Forest (written, according to Pojie’s 
nccQimt adopted by M’^avbiirtou, in 1709), a piece 
umch admireil in itS day for tho accuracy ajul forco 
in its descriptions of nature; and this was siic- 
ceciled in tho following year by blio poem on which 
dope’s claim to tho gift of poetic imagination may 
perUaiia be most securely rested, tho lUinc of the 
Lock. Necessarily prcclinlod by tlio iieUberato 
triviality of its subject from aijpoallng to tho 
higher cniotioas wliicit iiirnginativo poetry of tlio 
serious order arouses, this piece displaysj in addition 
to the cx<iuiKito charm of its verslrication, a grace 
of delicate fanoy which at times almost recnlis the 
creator of Puck and Ariel, ami the diviner of tho. 
dreani-whisiiova of Queen Mab. 

Wo noiy reoeh tho commencement of wliab was 
probably tbo lianpieat and inoeb prospevoun pci'iod 
of tho poet's life. His brilliant success Imd nob 
yet brought with it much pecuiiiavypi'orib, but in 
the year J7J3 a project waa set on foot by him, 
and warmly suiiportcd by Swift and others of his 
friends, which was dcstiucd not only to add to ijia 
fame, bnt to place bis fortunes on a substantial 
basis for life. TliiH was the translation of the 
Jlieul, a work published by subscription, in six 
volumes, inteniwd to appear yearly; tlio lost 
two, ns a matter of fact, were issued fcogctlicr 
after six years’ intermission in 1729, Most im- 
jiorfectly representativo, aa might be expected, of 
ita great original, it is uevorthclems a poem so 
romarkaido for its union of force and olo;^arice, oud 
one which moves with an aniniatiou bo inspiriting 
and unflagging, that it can bo read to-day wifcJi uo 
iiiconsidcroblo portion oE tho pleasure -which it 
gave to tho cojitemporaries of tho poet. The year 
of its compasitlon was ninon^ tho fullest and 
husicabof rope’s life. In 1710lus father removed 
from Binflold to n house at Dliiswick, whoro ho 
Tcsuicd till hva death in the following year. Hope 
woe now tlie foioniost of tho literary lions of 
fasliionablo London, and almost as conspicuous a 
persounge in tho drawing-rooiiis of ministers and 
iiiagistratc-s as in the cofTee-liouscs of tho wits. 
At tills period, too, his mind, save for an intorval 
of natural grief at tho Ions of his father, wns |irob- 
ably' aa easy as his cii-cumatanccw. Political 
diftoreuccs, aggravated by well or ill-founded sus- 
piciouaot the qWcv writev’s jealousy o£ the younger, 
bad alienated Pope from Addison j but, tlioiigh lio 
had already bfHjun his almost life-long quarrel with 
tlio eecentrio John Eeimia, it had not yet taken on 
a choraclor of any very cxtrenio vhulenoo, In 
1718 ho purchased out of tha early profits of tho 
Ilicul tUo fanroUB villa and groiiiidu at Twicken¬ 
ham, wiiicli ha occupied till lus death. 

A traimlation of the Odyssey, less successful b-e- 
ctiuse largely ' farmed out’ to inferior UancU, wbs 
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\)Hl>Iislieil in 172n ftml the folloAving years; and in 
1727 appeared tlio liitat two voUunca of a collection 
of MinccUaiuei^ fioiii tlie joint antlioroMp of Pope 
and 8\virt, a ■Work kanioua as heiiig tlie fiist shot 
ii»cd iu LliQWU-lietivceii tiio poet ami ‘llieDunces.’ 
In ilarcli 172-ii llio bliird volnino apponred, and the 
furious anti senrriloutj retorts wrung from the per- 
Mriis ridionk'il in it elicited tlio i-etaliatory pnb- 
ik'atioii of tlic first fltrea Ijooks^ of the Dn»cifu{. 
'ritiw work Piiiio reprcHCUtcd os having been 
wiitteti ill I'cply to their attneksj but it (or a first 
diiifb of wliicli) lias been ascertained by recent 
iiiijuiry to Inivo liceii in existeiico as early as 1725, 
ariil to have hceii merely withheld until its author 
Ijrid deliberately Rtnng bis enemies into n blind and 
JiGadloiig ciiargc. 'ifartiims .Scrildorus,’ in fact, 
played tlio part of tlio lance -with wbicli the Spanisb 
jiiciuloi' iiritatos Uie bull to fienzy; the Duncitul 
»v«.s ()io bJado iKiiacd ready ti> Irnnslix him. In 
this immortal lumpoon—for it is too personal in 
all senses of the word to deserve the tillo of satire 
—Pope Juts rescued tlie names of a Jiuat of insigni- 
fionut cnoiiucs from obllvitm ; and it thu liigliost 
tribute to tlio extraordinary artistic power of this 
|iocin that iboan still bo road with a plcaamc nn- 
impaired by tlio alisolute obscurity of most of its 
liQrocs. Tiio fdiu'tli book, added twelve yoaiw 
later, is of a nioro serious cast ami of a more 
{,'6imval application, and it coiitalus ono at least 
of the poet’s most admired pns&ages. Bnt its 
Incoi'poratiuu with blia earlier pooin, with Its 
infelicitous substUation of Ciblior for Theobald 
as the iicrsouiricntiun of Dullness, is to be 
focretted. Tiie /i'lsvcc^ on Man, tlic fiist part of 
wjiicli was publislicd iu 1733, tliQMoral -Ensays, and 
She Imltaiifins (jf Horace concludo tho catalogue of 
I’oim’s poetic works, The lirat, a didactic jiocm, 
intended to counuend to the world the not very 
•Tofountl nbiloxopliy which l?<ipc liad Irorrowcd from 
hliiighroao, is /roin tho {utitie of vhw of cxecutioit 
a inahCerptece of weight mul wit. Tlio poet’s 
nULstery of tome and opigrnunnatic exiu-csskm is 
hero scon at its hiulicst; and it has been declared, 
no doubt with truth, that tho JSssai/ on Mail con- 
tniriM nwro lines wldeli have won their way to (lio 
rani; of luiivoi^ally /amillur i^iiotation thou any 

S nom of equal longtli In the language. The Moral 
'ssni/s and the hnUatiom exhibited the same 
9 iia 1 itieg exorcised ujion a. series of selected sub- 
^Gct.s of, for Llio most part, a lighter order; anil, as 
ni the case of the slill iiioro famouH Essay on Man, 
it i, almo.st iij)po,«.slblu io open a page without 
coming upon a line or a couplet which Inu becuino 
ft linuseliohl word. 

The last few years of Pope’s life were marked hy 
no now cicfttiv« activity, hut devoted to the rerisioii 
of Ills publisliGil works. IIo suHored during tliiu 
pmiotl n oniaHthma, wJiicli in time developed drojisy, 
ft dUeoKQ vvliicliiiltiiuatolypi oveil fatal to him. lie 
died on llie 30th of May 17-14, nt the ago of lifty-six, 
leaving bcliiml liini a literary fmiic which, despite 
the change of taste in poetry, has iiiidcrgone no 
eclipse in a century ftiul a half. As ii man the 
figure wliieli he jjresenteil lo all bnt a few clo.se 
fnciidfi was ahvuyii an iiimiiiiable one, ond niodeni 
researcli into tlia facts of his life has nnfortniiately 
only tended to deepen the inipjcssion. It cannot 
bp denied that many of the siiiftller and meaner 
vicGfl of luiiiianity were painfully proniiiient in the 
cbaiiicter of I’ojic. Ilis vanity was iusiilinble, and 
bis vindictiveness caniG near to he so: ho com¬ 
mitted acts of tveaeliery to men, brutality to women, 
and ingratitiulo to both. He showed an extra* 
m’diiiary and at timed nn tulmost ludicrOUB prefer¬ 
ence for the evoukod to tlic strai^iit ]>abii, ainl iinicU 
of his {inio u’fts occupied in la^-ing ©Jahorate plots 
for the deception of posterity ciml his contoniporary 
public, iiicIucUng sonietinios Ids most intimate 


friciida Yet it is cevtaiu that to those last he inu^t 
liaro i-evcftlcd many lovable quolitiea. He was 
undoubtedly capable of ^varm attaclniieiifc, and his 
disposition when appealed to by tlic Bi’glit of want 
or biiirciiiig wus gciuiinely bcucvolcnt. It should 
he reiiiemberod, too, in excuse for iho acrimony of 
Ids satire, that physical misfoitune and accidenis 
of briuBiiiguji had coinbinedtorenderliimmorbidly 
scnsitiv'c to the insults of his adi'crsai’ics, and that 
' Ids tevciigo was nut more cnici than ids snllcrings. 

Tho iiositioji of Pope in the history of jioetvy is 
easier to fix than liis rank among Jinglisli poets; 
and the liisloriaii of literature cau in these days 
a'-slgu him a far liiglier place witlioiit /eor oi 
clialleiige than any critical adnihor, however ardent, 
can Iioito fi» secure for iuiu in con temporary esteem. 
I'or llic iniportaiicc and splendour of Pope’s con¬ 
tribution to iho development of Knglisb poefft! art 
ftro hoyoml the dcrunl of anj’ one convereaut witb 
the facts. It is a truth siiporiur to and inde- 
peiidc-ut uf the eudlcss aiul ineconcilablo coiUvo- 
versy ns to the essence uint ‘true iuwavdiies.s' of 
poetic wuttcr. The pociH of tlie iiatnvalist revival 
at thu end of tho IStli century rcgnvileil Pojieas the 
brillliuit expoucut of a fahe tual artificial theory of 
poetry who had systemaUcallv, though of course 
unconsciously, led men ft^vay noiu the contompla- 
Ihm of the ‘ tmo imfh ’ of tilings. It lias on tho 
other hand been cunttmded with much learning and 
iiigeiitiUy by Mr Coiii lhopc tiiat Pope's theory of 
poetiy, if compared with that which it displaced, 
was a no less diaiincb and sulutary reUirn to nature 
than that of which Cowper bccamo tho piunecr hi 
the later Jmlf of tiic century, and widen Worda- 
worth preached ond practison with hucIi iiotalJo 
results towiir«ls its cJu&e. Put oven if tins con- 
Icnthnr leaves us unconvinced, rvo can still find 
abundant reason for rcc(>gni:dng as invahuiblo tho 
services rendered by Pope to linglish jioati'y. IIo 
«'ft3 rirfuftJfy tho fiivenlov and n.rtii'iccr who added 
: a new instrument of music to its mujc.stic orclio.strn, 

' a now weapon of exprc'sion to its nohlo armoury. 

I Considered from the point of view of its doscriptivo 
I and ciiiotional en])al,uities, tho horoio uouplet as ho 
I reccive<l it from the Jiamls of Diydeu ivrs an iiistrii- 
' ment of vast eotiinaas but of iiiodiilations few and 
nido. By force of oxquisilo sensibility wedded lo 
untiring study Pope thcin’otieaily deduced ami 
practiedlly eiluccd its bithlen powers; discovered, 
foi-iiiidatcd, and inimitably applied the rules for 
•disconi-siiig’ upon it; and Imuded it on to posLority 
iu a form whoso easy iiicclmiiicnl porfeetion is 
attested by tho fact unit its powurs ftro but too 
much wilhiu thu reach of the iufciior jiorfornun'. 
Considered as a weapon r,f exju'ession, tho heroic 
couplet of Drydun was a medituval bronds>vovd 
whicli only the miglily thowB i,f its masler could 
wield H'itli any clJcct. Iu the hands of Po]io it 
became a mpier of perfect Ilexibility and temper j 
and he himself discovered, and acijiiiveil mastery 
over, every trick of feiiee whicli it was capable tif 
e.xeouting. To hare acconiplislied tliis alone would 
linvcsulliceil to perpetuate his name j but Pope 1ms 
lived ami will live in English Jitoniturc, not only as 
the virtual inventor of a new poetic form, bub ns an 
artibt without a rival in any age or language in tho 
adaptation of speech to thought. No uiio wlio 
biings a fairly sympathetic mind to tho perusal of 
the Epistle of Eloisa to Ahdard will deny to Pope 
u meoAaro of the lyiical gift and iio mean power 
over the softer emotions. But ono must admit tlmt 
to the taste of the jn-osenb ago lliore occui'S a eevLain 
coldness and avtiriciality in his portrayals alike of 
tho faeo of iioturo and of the passions of man, Iio 
appends rather to the brain than to the heart. Ideas 
andaoteiiiotionfiai'G his pravfnce; but to tfiomotrio 
])rescntiuonl of ideas ho imparts a charm of musical 
utterance unachieved before his time, and a lucUUly 
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of illnatvatioii, a luilliancy of uit, a coimtinrul of 
a|tt find terso expression, and a comliined eoao and 
dignity of manner rvlncli have never Ijcen equalled 
since. To liave done tliis is to Lave well doiiorved 
immortality as a man of letters; whether itia also 
to liave estaidlslied a title to the name of ‘poet/ as 
iindemtond in these days, every man who frames his 
own deliiiition of poetry imiatMecido for himself. 

Tlie editiong of Pope hovo been fairly nuincrons. 'Jhc 
first, by hia friend Dialiop Wnrbnrton, was an answer to 
Uolingbroko's nttnek on Pope's memory, nnd appeared 
ivitliin a few years of bis dcatli. Dr Joseph warton’s 
was virtually a reply to ‘Warhurkon's; and the controversy 
on tbo power of tho poot was rovlvcd In the 19th century 
by Bowles mid Eoscoo, wlio each piiblisbod on edition of 
his •works, and in 'whose polemics Byron took a inomor- 
oblo part. All other editions, however, have heon super¬ 
seded by that of tho Bcv. Whitwell Elwin nnd Hr W. 
J. Courtliope, whicli was founded on a mass of docu¬ 
mentary material collected by the late J. W. Croher; 
tbo oonoliiding volume, contniniag Mr Conrtliopo’a 
biograiiliy of tlic aiUlioi', was published in 1889. The 
nunotntions of tlio pooina aro ricli nnd valuable, anil the 
Life tlisposca finally of many questions concerning Pope’s 
obaracter and oareor which all his earlier biographers 
had lacked the material and some the critical impartiality 
to dotermino. 

Pope, John, an Amovican Rcneval, was bom in 
Louisville, Konbuoky, lOtli March 1823, graduated 
at "Wasb Point in 18i2, and eutcred the ciiiniicejii. 
He served in Floiitla (1842-44) ami in the Mexican 
war, nnd was hvcvotted captain for gallantry. Ho 
WM aiterwavds employed in exploving and awvvoy* 
ing ill tho west, until the outbreak of the civil 
wav, when ho was appointed hi igadler-ceneral of 
volniiteoi'S, In 1831 lie drove tho cneriTIns onl of 
Mi-ssomij in 1802 ho captured Now Madrid in 
Jlai'ch and was made inajor*gcncml, commandctl 
tho Armv of tlio Mis.si8.s(ppi in tho operations 
against Corinth, and was assigned to tho command 
or iho Army of Virginia, witli the rank of brigadier 
ill Die vegnlar army. For fifteen days in Angiisb 
he faced Lee, lint was defeated at tho second battle 
of Hull Run, on tho 29tli and 30tl\. K© then 
rogitceted to ho relieved, and a’os transferred to 
Minnesota, where he kept the Indians in check. 
Ho held various coiiinmiids until 1886, when ho 
I'otirecl, In 1SS2 lie hecnnio inajor-genoral. J’ope 
atlvibiited his dofeat at Bull linn to the conduct of 
General Fitz-Jolin Porter, wiio was trlerl by court- 
innvtial nnd cashiered; Init tliis verdict occasioned 
inncli controvcvsj’, in wliicli General Grant ulti- 
inntoly took Porter’s side {American Revim, 
Bccenihor 1882), and in 1880 the latter was re¬ 
stored to tlio army with the rank of colonel. 

Popcriiiglic, an old coniincrcial town of Bel- 
cium, in tho province of West Flanders, 4 inilos 
from tliG French frontiei-, and 8 miles W. of Ypres 
by rail. The town lias manufactures of lace, linens, 
and NYOollon cloths, Pop. 11,0115. 

Popinjay impegai, Ital. papagallo. Low 
Gr. pnpams), n parrot; a figure of a bird pnt up 
as a jimnt for avclieis to nlioot at {papinr/o being 
another,Scottish form for tliiasenso); see ICilwin- 
NiNCf. Tlie green woodpecker is also sometimes 
called popinjay. 

Popish Plot, the name given to an imaginary 
jiiot on tlie part of the Uomaii Catholics in England 
((nriiig the voign of Charles If,, the object of which 
was lielieved to be a general massacre of the Pro¬ 
testants. See Oates. 

Poplar (Popuhis), a genus of trees, forming 
along with willows the whole of the natural order 
Salicaeeoj or Saliciiicie (hy some regarded a.s n sub¬ 
order of Amcntacere), nnd liaving tiioscions llowers 
arranged in catkins, both male and female llowera 
with on ohiiqno eup slmped pcviaiitli. The seeds 
have silky hairs, as in willows, and are,readily 


wafted alioiit by tlie wind, Tlie fijincios are niinier- 
OHs, chiefly nativea of the temperate and cold 
regions of the uoithem lieinispliere. They are 
large trecji of rapid growth, with soft wood, and 
hroiul, licart-sliapal, ovate, triangular, or lozeiigc- 
nli/yK'd, dccidnoHS Jeavfi.s, on rather Jon^ stalks. 
Many of them arc very heantiful trees. Tho cat¬ 
kins appear long before the leaves, and proceed 
from distinct lateral buds. Few of the poplars are 
of much value for their timlier, which is generallv 
white, soft, nnd light; Imt from their rapid giowtli 
they are nsefiil as yielding firewood, wliero the 
scarcity of otlier fuel renders it necessary to plant 
trees for this puri)w,e, and they arc often planted 
as ornamental trees, producing an immediate ctl'ocfc 
I of eiuhellishincnt in a have situation more readily 
I than almost any other kind nf tree. Besides the 
speclfts known by the name Aspen (n.v.), or 
'Ii'Cnmlous Pojdar, the following seem tne most 
worthy of notice, Tlie White Poplar, nr Abelo 
(P. alOa), a native of the snntliern parts of Eiiiopc, 
and recjkonctl oinong BrUisli trees, bub probably 
not indigenous in Britain, is a tree of 80 fact or 
upwards, with a lino spreading head, and ronnd- 
isli, licart-shaned, lobed, niul toothed leaves, whicli 
avc smooth, shining, ami ilaik-green above, iloimy 
and ailverj'-wlnte ]>eneatli. The wood is used by 
cnbiuct-makois, turners, and toy-makers. It is 
Uui© liable to Rwall nr 
shrink, &n<} this /act 
adapts it for various 
purposes. Tholrcclovcs 
low situations and clay 
soils. Tills tree has of 
Iftto years siifl’ered in 
Britain from sonitj un¬ 
known cause, like the 
potato, Aying ivJiote it 
previously ilourislieil; 
whilst other poplars, 
the most nearly allied, 
continue to llonrifih in 
thesonie localiti^. Tho 
Gray Poplar (P. canc- 
scciis) is very similar to 
the white })oplar, but of 
more vigorous growth, 
a large spi-ejuUng tree, 
the leaves similar to 
those of the white 
poplar, but not so dark 
green above or so ivliite 
beneath. It is not of ^ 

BO raiiid growth os the Branch nnd JJnlc Catkin of 
wliito poplar; and its PojxUaa alba vanemtne. 
wood 18 harder and 

liettcr, makes good flooring, and is pieferable to 
line-deal for the neigliboiirhood of fireplace.?, being 
eaq apt to take fire; it ia also used for coamo doom, 
carts, harrows, &c., and, not being liable to warn, 
is esteemed hy woodcarveis. The tixio generally 
begins to rot In the heart when forty nr fifty years 
old. Like most of the otliei' poplar-s, it lills tho 
ground around it witii .suckers. Like the wliite 
lonlnr, it is a very doubtful native of Britain, and 
iclongs to the centre nnd south of Euvojie. The 
Bluuk Poplar (i*. niyra), a jinlive nf most parts 
of Europe, ftiid perhaps of England, is a tree 50 to 
80 feet high, with an ample spreading head, viscous 
leai-bads, ami deltoid or unequally quadrangular, 
jierfecbly smooth leaves. The wood is used for tlie 
same purposes ti8 that of the white and giay 
poplais. The ‘cottoii' from the seeds has been 
uactl in France and Gorinany formaldiig clofcli hats 
and paper, Imt these uses of it woro not found 
pTolitahlo. The Lombardy Poplar (P, fastigiata 
or dilatata) is a mere variety of the black poplar, 
with erect instead of spreading biaiiches. It 
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appeal's to have bean introLlucc<l iiit'O Europe from 
thfi East. It is very coinmou in the Punjab and 
in Persia, and now also in Lombardy and other 
parts of Italy. It attains a Iieiglib of 100, or even 
150 feet, and is TeiimrknblB for its erect form, con¬ 
tracted head, and very rapid growth. It is often 
planted as nn ornainental tree, although not bo 
generally os in tlio end of the ISfch century, 
wlicn it was tliauglit preferable for ornamental 
piirposM to every other tree. It is common in 
tlio streets and squares of towns in llritain, ond 
: is particularly a<lapted to situations where a long 
liniizontal liiieof any kind fatigues the eye, orwhere 
it f<t seen starting up from a mass of lower woml 
or sliriibbei' 3 ’. The wood is alninsb of no value. It 
is generally propagated by layers. The species 
commonly known as Dlaclc Italian Poplar (P. 
monitifem or adwlesca), although it ia really a 
native nob of Italy, Imt of North Amorien, and Ib 
E ometimea more oorreetly called Canadian Poplar, 
the female catkins of which rc-semhle a string of 
pearls, is fremiently planted holli as an ornamental 
tree aud for tlie s«ike of its timhev, winch is useful 
for flooring, &c. Tlio leaves arc deltoid. It is of 
very rapid gvowtli, and attains a height of 100 to 
120 feeb. Tho Balsam Poplar, or Tacamaliac (P. 
hnlsamifcm), a veil" comiurm ornamental tree in 
Britain, is a native both of Noitli America and of 
Sibevia, and iias ovato-oblong loavca, which in 
spring are of a delicate yollow tint, and have an 
agreeable fragrance. Tlie leaf-buds are viscid. The 
jesinouH exudation of tho buds {Tacamaliac, <i.v,) 
ia said to he diuretia and anti-spasmodic; and an 
ointment made from tho buds is used for tumours, 
wounds, and bums. The resinous exudation of 
the buds of other siwcios, as Lli« black poplar. 
Vossossos similar provercios. Tho Cottonwoo(l (P. 
Ntmulotsis) of North America, particularly abund¬ 
ant on tlie unper parta of the Misstssipid and 
His.souri, ia valued as a timber-tree, and iin.s been 
pret^ extensively planted in Britain ; as Iiiw alw) i 
tiie Ontario Poplar (P. enntUeam), a species with ' 
tlio same bnUainic character os P. latsamifcru, 
and chiefly distincuished from it bv its larger 
lonvoss. In sizo of leaf no otlicr sjwcies equals P. j 
hUfophylln, a native of the southern states of ' 
North America, tho leaves of "which avo often 
0 inches long. See ASP^-i^^ 

Poplin {Vr. iKipaline; po.ssih!y from t-ho town 
of I'opennghe, of which an old spelling ia Pop. 
paling), a fabric -which lins been long made 
in I’lnnco, from whicli coimti-y fcbo lunmifactiiro 
was introduced into England and Ireland in tho 
17tli century by Protestant refugees. Poplin con¬ 
sists of a warp of .silk and a weft of worsted, 
ami tlic latter lieiiig thicker than the former pro- 
ihice? a corded appearance. The worsted yam 
give,H suhstance to the fabric, nml a soft silky 
face is produced by the way in whicli it is woven. 
PopUns may be either plain or fignred. The 
Irish poplins are nearly all inotle in Dublin; tho 
iiuhistiy has been .subject to great fluctnations, 
uotwithstamliiig the cllnrts to foster it. yjf'iircfl 
poplins, wliicli wore iiiucli used about 1870 for ciir- 
tfiiuM and covering fiinutuvo, are at the pre.sent 
time, in Great llritain at least, eniployctl /or these 
purposes only to a limited extent. 

Popocatepetl (‘smoking mountain’), n vol¬ 
cano ahuiib 40 miles .SE. of the city of jWexico. It 
riBC-s in the form of a coim to a height of 17,784 
feet fibovo tile seadeycl. No ej-iiptloii has been 
recoi'iled .since 1540; it .still sinokcH, however. It 
IS often scaled, and in and aromid il.s crater (5165 
feet m diameter, and nearly 1000 dcei*) n cowl 
deal ofsidplnir is obtained. 

Poppy a genus of plants of tlio 

natural order Papavorace.'e, having a calyx of two 


(or rarely three) sepals, which very soon fall oil’; 
a corolla of four (rarely six) petals; iiumerous 
stamens seated on a receptacle; the stigma crown¬ 
ing tho ovary, without a style, and in the form of 
d to 20 rays; the capsule opening by pores umlor 
the persistent stigma, imperfectly divided into cells 
by partitions a.s nninernus ns tlie lay.s of tlie stigma, 
but which do not reach the centre, anil the seeds 
extremely numerous. Tlicve are numerous species 
of poppy* mostly natives of Europe and Asia, some 
of them found even In very northern regions, hut 
most of them in the warmer tompevatB wai ts. They 
arc herbaceous fdaiits, nmiual, biennial, or peren¬ 
nial, niostly sprinkler! witli bristly Jmiis- 'Iboy 
have a white milky juice; a disagreeable nmcoLic 
smell, pm-ticularly wlien bruised; pinnatifid or 
bipinnatifid leaves, more rarely jagged or toothed 
leaves; and large showy flowers, wliicli readily 



Opium Poppy (Fapater sonini/ermw): 
a, wholoplnnt; t, flou-crmid icat; f, rijia cnpsiiln ; '1, Seed nud 
BccHon otdo. enlarged. (Ilcottlcy ami Trimcn.) 

become donblo by cultivation. Tlio capsules are 
cuvlona from the manner in wliich they Iliug out 
their seeds when the plant is sliakcn by the wind ; 
each cnraule being somewhat like a rouiul or oval 
pcppcr-l)ox, with holes, however, not in the top, 
whero rain might got in by them, Imt under the pro¬ 
jecting rim. iiy far the most inipoi taut species is 
that known ns the Oiduni Poi>py (jp. sovuii/'cyiini), 
also called UioAViiito Poppy and tlie Oil Poppy (roo 
Opium). But Iho same .species is important tm 
account of the bland ii.xed oil of the seeds, and is 
much cultivated as nn oil-plant, l^oppy-oU is os 
Bweet as olive-oil, and is used for sirnilav purposes. 
It is imported into Britain in considerable qunnti- 
tio.i^ from Iiitlia. Tlio poppy is also extensively 
cultivated for it in Franco, Jieigmm, and Germany. 
The use ami manufactiii'o of this nil were for a long 
time, during the 18th eentiuy, strictly prohibited in 
Ifroiico, from a mistaken notion that it must par¬ 
take of the narcotic properties of the milky juice 
of the plant. The seed, however, contains no 
opium or any narootio principle, and was -well 
known to the ancients as a pleasant nvtiole of 
food, fit to be eaten by itselt or with bread; 
some German cakes liavo poppy-seed plentifully 
sprinkletl on tlio top. Tho oil expressed from it 
is perfectly wholesome, and is much used in 
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Fiance aiul elsewhero os an avticle of fooil. It is 
believed that one-lialf of tlie oil used for cooking 
and otlienviso for alimentary pmposes in France fa 
of tliis kind. The aectla yield about 40 per cent, of 
oil, and the oil-cake is useful for mnniire or for 
feeding cattle. The oil is sometimes used by 
pain tens and by .soap-boilers; but it fa not good 
lor burning. In the cultivation of the jmppy for 
oil tlie seed is often sown in antnmn, where tlie 
severity of winter-frosts fa not to be fenr^; in 
more northern parts it fa sown in spring, and some¬ 
times the seed is scattered on the top of the snow 
w'itli wliicli the ground fa covered. Being veiy 
small it needs little or no harrowing. Early sowing 
is favourablo to the size of the jilant and tlie 
abundance of produce. Hoeing and thinning are 
advantageous. An open but noh soil is beat for 
tho popiiyj and n sheltered situation is necessary, 
as in exposed siLuationa much of the seed fa scat¬ 
tered by the wind. The poppy does not exhaust 
the laud so nuicli os colza, rape, and soinc other 
oil-])laiits. Harvesting ought to begin when one- 
fourth of the capsules of oacli plant arc open. It 
is accomplished by pulling the plants in such a 
inaiincr os not to shake the .kccu out of tlie cap- 
suloa, and tying them in sheafs, which areplncwl 
together in an erect or slightly sloping position, 
till the ripening of the cap.sule8 is coniplcteil, when 
the seed is taken out by snaking the capsules Into 
a tub or on a clotli, great cave ueing used to pre¬ 
vent any cai'tli fi'om the roots from getting ini.'ccd 
with them. Somo farmers in Flauders sow poppies 
in alternate rows with cari-ols. The variety of 
poppy cliielly oiillivatcd as an oil-plant liu-s llowcra 
of a dull reddish colour, large oblong capsules, ami 
brownish seeds; but the white-dowered variety, 
with gloliular capsules and wliito seeds, ia also 
used. The Oriental Poppy {P. onoilalc), a native 
of Arninnia and the Caucasus, a perennial sjuioies, 
fa often, planted in gardens on account of its very 
largo, flcry-ied (lowers. Its unrino cnpsalcs have 
nu acrid, almost liurnius taste, but are eaten by 
the Turks, and opium is oxtraoted from tlivni. 
Several species are Ih-ityi, all of them local, rare in 
some placc;4, and trouhleeuuio weeds in cornliclds in 
nthov places apparently (julto similar ih cHinatc. 
Among tlicin is tlio Com Foppy or Common Bed 
Popjiy (P, rhoeas), with bright-red flowers, and 
deeply ulnnatilid leaves. The potaJs aro mucilogin- 
oils and slightly bitter j they have a slight narcotic 
smell; and a syrup made of Uioin is aomctinies used 
as an unodyue in catarrlis and children’s complaints; 
but tliey arc move valued for tho rich veil colour 
which they yield, A variety with double flowers 
is cultivated in flou’or-gardenH, under tho name of 
Cav)Ui(io}t Poppy. Among the ancients the imppy 
n’oa sacred to Ceres, 

Poiipj’-hcud. See Pews, 

Population, Infonuntion ns to thenopulalion 
of the various coiiiiminities of the world will be 
found in the parnginplia dealing w’ith the subject in 
the nvbiclcs in Lliis ivork on the various kingdoms 
and countries, ancient and modern, and on tho 
several provinces of tho.se couiitrie-s, and on the 
towns and cities of the world; at Eunoi’K, A-sia, 
America, will be found tables of tlie iJupulation 
of the several countries in tho.se groat divisioiiB of 
tho world, so far as ascertainable. The population 
of the world (eatiniated by Bchm and Wagner in 
1882 at 1484 millinns) will IjC dealt with at WoitLD. 
The Bo-cniled ' popiilntiou rriicstion' is tlisciisscd at 
Malthu.h ; niul other articles that deal more or 
less direobiy witii population, its onnmerntion and 
iluctnatioiis, are Censi;,s, ItECiiSTRATiON (ofBirths, 
Deaths, and :Mariingc,s), and Vital Statistics. 
For iiiQitaliby tables, .see IXSUIIAXCE. And ques- 
tinna that emerge in connection with (bo increase 


ami density of pi^ulatiou will be found treated 
at Cohn Laws, Crofters, Ejiiouation, Free 
Trade, Infantioibe, Lanb Laws, Political 
Economy, Poor-laws, Socialissi, &c. And see 
works by Farr (q.v.), Quetelet (q.v.), Beliiii (q.v.), 
Bodio, Block. 

Porbeagle, sometimes called ‘Beaumaris 
Shark' cornuhica), is a slmikfound on the 

Britfali co^ts, in the Atlantic, JlcditeiTnncan, on 
the Amcilcau coast, and in Japanese w'atcrs. Its 
usual length fa 4 feet, but it smnelinves attains a 
length of 10 feet, and fa sometimes caught in 
iiiaciccrel and salmon nets, and even on hruldock 
lines. It lives on cnttlc-fisb, pilchards, herrings, 
hake, and sinallcr cartilaginous Ifah&'i. Tn Jleditei'- 
raiiean countries it is eaten ns liunian food. 

Porcelniiii See Pottery, 

Porccllniiitc, a very hard, impute, jnspiclenns 
rock, frequently met with in the immediate vicinity 
of iiilmsive eruptive masses. In moat cases por- 
ccllanite 5s simply n liigbly baked and altered 
nrgilincemis rock—aliaica being frequently con¬ 
verted into porcellanitc along their line of junction 
witli an igneous rock. 

Porch» a building forming an euclQ.anre or pro¬ 
tection for a doorway. In inediEcval nnd Eliza¬ 
bethan nrchitMtiire the porch was veiy common in 
domestic arcliitcctnrc. In cluirclies it was almost 
universal in England, most often on tho south side 



Porch of Aldlmm, Essex (1360). 


of the nave, of stone or flint-work (in East Anglia), 
but soiitetiiiios ufao of uood. In Franco many 
splendid porcbc.soi-portals remain; theyaro amongst 
tlie mast beautiful specimens of mcdiinval ait. S^ee 
also Galilee. 

PorciipiuC) anaine given to all the mombers 
of a family of Bodoutia—the llystricidte. Tliis 
fftiitlly contains a jiiiinber of well-defined genera, 
which include a good many species. The Common 
Porcupine {Hystrix criatata) is found in. southern 
Europe, as wcfl as in Asia and Africa, and is one of 
tlio largest of rodents; it Los a heavy aspect and a 
griinbiiig voice, wtienco the iiaine Porcnpitie (from 
the French pore, ‘a bog,' ami 6pin, 'a spine‘), 
The porcupines of the New World are soinetinies 
included in a separate family j they compiisQ two 
well-marked forms—the Urson {Erethizon dorsatvs) 
of North America and the Preliensilo-tailed Tree 
Porcupines (Corcobates) of South America. The 
most marked peculiarity of tlie poreupine is of 
coumo'tlio piescncc of the quills, wliicb are simply 
thickened haiis; gradations bot'veen ordinary 
hairs and tho thickest and longest spines exist to 
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Iiiove this t.tatciiient. Occafciunally the spines end 
In a peculiav eiip shapetl extioiiiity. The muiatiu'C 
of ?<!iiiies in (if tlie f-ic-iUt-st value to the poreupme, 
Uicm"U tlwiv uie is cutiielv hir defensive imrpoHCS. 
It is imnlly iicces'av\- to deny tlie impnlav iielief 
that the finimal emr .shoot out ils quills hko so 
many nno>v'i‘ j the iintion has arisen Irom the fact 





Conuiioii I'oromiina (ffpitnx erialala). 

tliab wlien ti»e nniinal eveots Us spines, the base 
ones occasionally fall out The Echidna (q.v.) is 
called P«vcu[>ine Ant-eater; ami the Glouc-lisli 
(q,v.) ia hiinwii as Poreupiiie FUh. 

Pordflge. Sec l’iiiL.\i*Kr.PHiANS. 

Porlfcvu. See SroNOE. 

Porlsilli according to tlio (lofinition of Bohert 
SiTiison, is a luopoaition in wliicli it is proposed to 
demonstrate that soma one thing ov inoro things 
are given, to nliicJi, a-s also to each of mnnmcrnblc 
other things, nob indeed iSivcu, hub having the 
same voltiliun to those whidi are given, it is to he 
shown that there belongs some coimnon adection 
deserlhcd in tiie [ironnsitioii. Playfair defined a 
pni'isiii to he u propositioit ndirmirig the possibility 
of lliicling such coiiditiuiis will lender a certain 
pi'obleni capable of iiimtiucrallo solutions. OwlhL' 
to the los.s of Euclid's three books on [loiisnis, ami 
the oUscnrlty of the account given bv Pappus of 
tlicir coiiteuts, them has been tnucit discussion 
among geonicteva os to the natiua of a porism. 
Tlic tivo moat important book.s oa tlie subject arc 
.Siniaou’s De Purisniulihus in his Opera HcUqtm 
(1770), nml Clitislca’a Lea troh livrcs tfe Porismes 
(VEudulc (1800). Cliasles is of opiiiimi that the 
pnrisiits u'ere closely allied to tiie JiiiMlcrji theories 
of anhni'iiioiiic ratio, hoinogiiipitic division, and 
iiivoliilun], 

Pol’ki See Pig for tiio nniinal from which pork 
is prucui cd j DiE'i" and Fooi^ for the properties of 
pork as iin article of food; aiul Thiciiinosis for 
one of tlie grnvcsb of tiic (Imcnscs nlTcciing the 
pig. The great lieadijuarters of the trade in pork 
18 the United State.s. This is partly indicated hv 
the fignveH given at Chicago and Ham ; but ft 
will bi 2 sliowii move cioarly by the following lignrc-s, 
III 1800 tlie total iiiiinlier of pig.-s in the United 
Kingdom was 2,773,0011; in tlic United States it 
was in the same year 51,002,780, with a value of 
§243,4^18,336. ^Vlnlo Bi ituin imports nigs and pig- 
producls (hams, hncoii, pork, and lunl) to a large 
e.vteub(mainly from Auietica), the UiiUed States 
exports on a vast scale. Iti tlie fiscal year 1S89-00 
tlie exports were as follows : hogs, 9l’,148; bacon, 
531,809,077 lb. ; liani.s, 76,501,279 Ib.; fiesh pork, 
279.463 lb. ; pickled pork, 79,788,868 lb. j Ini-d, 
471)033,50811. The value of these pig-producta in 
that one year 1889-90 was over §67.070,000, 

Porosity, by this term we cxjircss the cxpeii- 
iiiental fact chat no kind of matter completely fills 
the space ib occnjiies, {i)ii tlic atomic tbeorj’ ib is 


obvious that this must be the case if the atoms of 
matter are spherical, or, indeed, if tliej' liavc any 
form save one or tw'o Riipcinl ones, such ^ cubes ov 
rliomliic dodecahedrons. The Florentine Aeade- 
miciaiis, in their attempts to coinjji'ess water, 
pi-ovcd the jioro.sity of silver by llattening a sphere 
of tluafc iiiotai, filled with water and Boklerecl. The 
water escaped through the silver, and stood in fine 
diiqis oil Its burfuce. The porosity of liquids ia 
easily shown by mixing nlcoliol and water. Tlie 
hulk of the mixture ia considerably less than the 
Slim of the bulks of tlic components. 

Porous Jiirs. See Refrigeration. 

PovpliyvltC, one of the ciystaUine ignooim 
i-ocks. Ib consists principally of plagioclasp. The 
giOHnd.iua.ss of the rock is composed of microlites 
and uimutc rod-like cry&lals of plagioclase, inter- 
spemod amongst wliicli may occur crystalline 
giamiles of Imrnblende, angite, rhoiiihic pyro-xene, 
mien, iliiicnitc, magnetite, &c. iSonictimes traces 
(if a glassy or devitrified base can he detected. 
Tlirougliout this groinul-nmss arc sciibteicd por- 
pliyiilically larger crystals of jdagiochisc, accom- 
uaiiicd by one or more of the following iii{ncva|.s : 

I liomblfcu'ile, augite, rhombic pyroxene, mica, Otc. 

I The rock shows all larieties of colour, and ranges 
in textuTC from vUveous and cn’iitowystaUiue up 
to coaK,elv crystalline. It is often vesicular and 
amygdalolilal. It occurs abundantly in Scotland 
(where it forms manv of tlic liilbranges of the Row¬ 
lands), both in the form of Inva-llows and intriiBivo 
sheets, dykes, and masses. Pov['liyHte is so closely 
allied to Andesite (q.v.) tliat it may he considered 
08 merely an altered variety of that reck. 

Porpliyrogonitnsffb-., ‘born in the purple’), 
o title given to tlic Byzantine emperor Coiifitniitino 
Yll. (0l‘2-059). 

Poriiliyry (Gr., ‘purple’), a ienn originally 
confined to on Egyptian rock used In Rculptmo and 
known os porfidoroaisoaiitico. It occui's as a dyke or 
vein some 65 to 85 feet tliick in tlie granite of Jebol 
Doklinn (formerly called il/o»s rorqthvf'iicii) in 
Egypt, between Siont and the Red Sea. It is com- 
imsx'd of o felspathic base, in wliicli avodiHSOinlnatod 
cryslals of oligoclase felspar, with some plates of 
(lark lionililcmie, and graitts of an iron oNiilq. Tlie 
hcontiful pink or red colour of the povpliyritio fob 
spor and the fine-giaincd litise is duo to the dllfitsion 
of the ml vorioty of opidote, called WiLliainiLo or 
riedmoiitite. The term porphyry ia not now used 
to denote ony I'arliculnr ruck, hut ia applied liy 
architects ami other.s to any igneous rock which, 
like the iioiTido rosso aiitico, lias n homngciicoiiB, 
compact tiusc or fine-grained gromid-mnsH, Llirougli 
which are scattered distinct crystals of one or 
iMOic minerals. By geologists the term porphyry 
is seldom uscrl wltiiout some descriptn’c word 
bracketed with it, ns quartz-porphyry, orthoclase- 
porphyry', augite-poriiliyry, A'o. 

l*ori»liyvy, one of the gveatest Neophvtonist 
pliilusopltci's, was born at Tyro, or at Batanca, in 
the 3 'ear 2.3.3 A.D. His original name was j\Ialchiis 
(Hell. Melech, ‘king’) \ and Po> 7 //iwriHa (‘one clad 
in purple’) is but a kind of playml synonym for 
this royal name. Ho is said by Snerate.s the 
historian and by St Augustine to have beoa orjgin- 
nlly a Christian; but this seems imiirohaldo, 
albnongii it 5.s certain that in Iuk youth ho u’as a 
hearer of Origon, or at least held soiiio intercourse 
with him at Ca*snrea in Palestine. "What is more 
certain is that he pn.sRed at a later time to Allians, 
where ho studicil rlieLoric under liongiims, the 
well-known author of the treatise On th& Suhlime. 
It was at Rome, liowcvor, wliitlicr he reimired 
about 263, that ho found the master who per¬ 
manently moulded liis life. Here ho became the 
most trusted of the disciplc.s of the Nooplatoiiist 
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PlotimiB. After a few years in Romo hewonfc to 
Sicily, wliei'o, if St Jerome’s account is to be relied 
oil, he wrote his once celebrated treatise in fifteen 
boolo against the Cliristianfl, now known only 
from the veplieB—tlioniselves lost—which it elicited 
from Mobhodius of Tyre, Eusebius of Ctesarca, and 
Apolliiiaris of Laodicea. His book itself was burned 
by order of the enipevors TheodoHiiis II. and Valen- 
tinian in 448. He then retiuneil Lo Homo, and 
taiigiib there, wlierc ho is said to have died, prob¬ 
ably about 303, His own moat famous pupil was 
lamblieus. For a view of Poipliyvy’s position in 
the history of the Neoplatonic scliool, see Neo¬ 
platonism. He was n I’cry voluminous writer, 
and, tliougli no very profoniul thinkov, a leavnetl, 
capahlc, earnesL, and Iiigli-iiiinded man. Hispiiilo- 
so]ih,y keeps clo.se to life and practical ilutica, its 
object Llie salvation of the soul, to be eirceteu by 
tlio extinction of imjiure de-siies through strict 
asceticism together with knowledge of God. He 
was a determined o]3ponenb of Clinstianity. ami in 
his ti'ciichmit criticism exposed many of itasupposed 
cvi'ora and imperfectiona, 

Of Ilia writings the ahief are the Lives of Plotinus niid 
I’ytlmgoras; Scnleulitti ; Dcjitsfhientfn; and the 
aa MafceUain, addressed to lua wife. Tlicrc is a ooiiiidcte 
Hat ill Fabiioiiia’ JiibUothcca &i'(eca, v.. ©d. Harless. 
See the works on tho Alexandrian swool by Taoberot 
and Juloa Simon, and JZelkr’a PhU«B. dei' OrWken, voL 
ii,} also the monogvapli by llouiUet (Purls, 18C4). 

Porpoise {Phocnina), a genus of Cetacea in 
tho family Dolpliinidio. The species arc like 
dolphins, but have shorter snouts. The Common 
Poi'polso (P. coniinam's) is tlto most familiar 
Cetacean on tho Ihitisii coasts, espeoiallv to tho 
■west of Ireland and .Scotland. It is found also on 
all tho coasts of Eniojio from the Mediterranean 



nortlrwards, on the coasts of North America, and 
in tho Arctic regions. It is one of tho Binnllcst of 
tho Cotacca, its average length not exceeding four 
feet, although individuals may nieasnro six feet in 
leiigtli. Tho body is spindle-shaped, its greatest 
diameter being near tlie triangular dorsal fin. The 
skin i.s perfectly smooth, and destitute of hair. 
Tlic upper surface is black u'ith a bluiHli Bbimiiier, 
but tlie under side is grayish •white. There aro 
from forty to fifty teeth ui each jaw, not conical, as 
in most of the Cetacea, but coinprassed. The oye 
is small; the opening of the ear is very minute, 
like a hole made with a pin. The crescent-shaped 
blow-holo, with tho horns of the crescent directed 
forwards, is situaletl o.xncLiy over tho eyes. 

The porpoise is gregarious, and largo nnmhcrs 
aro often scon together, sometimes BwmniinG in 
file, when their backs, appearing alrove the snr/nco 
of the water, auggeat the idea of agroatsea-scruontj 
soinctimca ganiboling in fine weather, or -when a 
storm is approaching, or even in the midst of a 
storm. They feed on fish, which the teeth are 
admirably adapted to catch, and scliools of porpoises 
pursue the vast shoals of herring, mnckcrel, &o. 


into bays and estiiaiiea. Tliey Ronietiiues aacend 
rivers, apparently in piinsuit of salmon, aa far aa 
the water Is brackish, and are nob unfreq^uently 
eanglit on such occasions. Tho akin, tiio oil, and 
the flesh are all nseful. The -skin is nearly an inch 
thick, but is jdnncd dowji until it becomes tians- 
lucont, and is made into excellent leather, 'wliich ia 
used for covering carriages and for other pmposes. 
Ihitiiiiicli ‘porpohe’ loatlicr is obtained from the 
Rcltiga (q.v,), or white wliale, whence come also tho 
so-called ‘porpoise Locea.’ Under the skin is a 
layer of fat, about an inch in depth, which yields 
oil of the finest quality. Tlio ile.'ih was in foimer 
times highly cstecincil, mul reckoned fit for tlie 
table of royalty, perhaps paitl.y because among 
Roman Catliolicd rb wosi accounted In tho 
time of Queen Elizabeth it >vas still used by tho 
nobles of England, and was .sen od np with bioad- 
crumbs and vinegar. It is now usetl only in very 
northern regions. An entirely black Porpoise (J-". 
meins) from Japan has no dorsal iin and only 
seventy-two teeth in all. The name poijioise is 
from tlio old French porpeis, from the Latin porciis, 
‘hog,’nnd^wcw, ‘fish,’ eoiTCsponding therefore in 
meaning to Lho modem Ficncli marsoiiiu, a corrupt 
form of tho German meersckiccin (‘ sea-hog 

Porporn, Niccola, nnisical composer, was 
born at Naples, on 19th August 1086, trained tliero 
in music, nml, having prcHluccd some guccessful 
operas, was appointed master of tlio conservatono 
or San Onofrio (1722). Shortly before that ho had 
established n school for singing, from wliich caino 
some of the greatest singer's the woilil lias known, 
08 FamiclH, Cnft'arclli, Sallinboni, and Uberti. 
From 1725 to after 1705 he led an unsettled lifo, 
though he stayed some lime at Dre-sclen, at 
Venice, in Lomion (with Favinelll, 1734-86), and 
in Vienna, composing music, chiefly operas (though 
none rises alme tho level of eonvcntionnl respecta¬ 
bility), and teaching singing: at Vionniv he taught 
Haydn. Of his other mnsical compositions a sonea 
of cantatas (twelve published in Loiulon in 1735), 
several sonatas for tlio violin, and six fugues for 
tho olavioliord nro wntten with oon.sidcrablo fresh¬ 
ness. He died at Naples in 17C0 or 1767, and now 
is chiefly known through George Sand's Consiielo, 

Pori’itlec. a liighly nutritious kind of food 
made by boiiinp oatmeal in water, formerly nt 
least one of the chief elements of diet of the Scotch 
peasantry. Besides oatmeal, porridgo may be made 
of barley, beans, or the like, and instead of u’ator 
milk may be used. 

Pori’igo. See Fayus, and Ringworm. 

Porscun. Seo Etruria, Yol. IV. p. 446. 
Tho story of the defence of the bridge across tho 
'Tiber nt Romo against Lais Poi-sena of Clusiuin in 
the lime of Tai'uuia 1ms been told in spirited verse 
by JVIncaulay in iiw Lnijs of A }icic}U Itoim, 

l*<n*SOii} Richard, perhaps our gicatost Greek 
scholar, was born on .Cliristinns Day 17GD, at East 
lluaton in Norfollc, wiiere Ids father ■was ])ni'isli 
clerk. ’The Rev. T. Hewitt, curate of tlie parisli, 
noticing tlie boy’s oninivorous appetite for boolca 
and Ilia niaiYelloiia memory, had iiini educated 
along with Ilia own sons, and brought him under 
tho notice of a neiglibouring annive, Mr Norris, 
tho founder of the Norrisian professoi-sliip at Cam¬ 
bridge, who sent Iiiin to Eton in jiliigust 1774, 
Here lie remained four years, and in 1778 was 
entered at Trinity Collego, Camljiidge, mainly Iw 
tlie help of the pliysician Sir George Baker. He 
was elected a' scholar in 1780, next year won the 
Craven Seholarship, and subsequently the first 
cliancellor'a medal. In 1782 lie was elected a 
Fellow of Trinity. IIo now began to contribute to 
Maty's Review, liis first critique beliig on Scimtss’s 
.dSscYiylue, and his finest on Brunck’s Aiistoplmnes. 
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He also oiioned a c(m•cspon^Ic!nee■^vit^^ tlie veteran 
eclitikr JJavil Hulinken of Leyilen. Ilia Nvtte 
iieves ad I'ovpii Emaidutiont.<t in Unidum (170(>) 
carried fiis name bcyontl England aa a scholar 
of tlie higliest rank. In 1787 appeaietl in Uie 


faiiions niiJ trciiclianfc Lclitrs to Arduhuron Trmis, 
on the !dp\ti'ioii3 Peri-fl 1 John i', 7 {coll. 171M»)—- 
‘ tbe iiiosb aciiko and acciiriitG piece of crikiciaui 
Biaeo tlie days of Bentley/ says Giblion. Poieon 
natinally iiicuiTcd great odliira on account of tlio 
sMe Avliieh lie took in Lids coutroveTHV, and it is 
said that one old Norwich lady, who hod him in 
her will for a legacy of £300, cut it down to £30 
when she heard tliab he had written a book agiunst 
Cliristiaiiity. In 1792 his fellowship ceasetl to lie 
tcnahlo by a, layman, whereupon some friends 
vaiseil a funtl to preserve him front Avant, and 
about £100 a year was secui-ed. This lio aecopted 
on condition t]iat after his death the money slinuld 
he votunied to the donors, hut Avhen they refused 
to take it back it was used to form a foundation 
for the Poison prize at Cambridge. He was also 
appointed to the rcgiiis ju'()feasor3h\|) of Oreek in 
the univor.>.iLy of Caiubndue, an olhcc worth £40 
n year. In 1793 he edited the plays of .lischyhw 
for the Foulia press at Glasgow, and between 1707 
and 1801 four of Euripides, Gio Jleciiba, the Orestes. 
the Fhwiissa!, and tiio Medea. Ho also collated 
the Ilarlcian JIS. of tlio Odi/ssep for the Gvcnvillo 
ffomcr. Ho innrrieU in 1790, hut his Avifo died five 
months later, too soon to cure him of hU dilatory 
and slovenly habits and his thirst for driuk. In 
ISOQ ho was appointed lilirariaa of tlio iiewly> 
founded London institution, with a salary of £200, 
but neglected his duties. lie was suddenly struck 
down with apoplc.yy In tlic Strand, lOtli September 
1S03, and died hi-a: days later. He was buried in 
tlie ciiapel of Ti inity College, Cfimbridge. Porsou 
no>acKbcd a stupenilouH uienimy, wiiweavicd in¬ 
dustry, great acutone.ss, fearless honesty, and 
lUAsculiiiu sense, but was hiudored all Ins life by 
poverty, ill-healtli, dilatoiiiiese, and fits of in- 
tcinperanee. With all Ills powers lie achieved but 
little, and to jastify cuntciunovary admiration 
there vcmain, besides the works already named, 
but a few ioK-nio^s, some brUllaut emeudatiouR, 
the jio.stliumous Adversarkt (1812), and notes on 
Aristupliaiies (1820), the lexicon of Bhotius <1822), 
rmii^anion (1820), and Siiidas (1834). His Tracis 
and Criticiniiis were collected by Kidd (J8I5). 

See ‘I’orsoiiitinn’ in Eogers’ TaUc-Talk (185G), H. U. 
Luiird in CambrUhje Usiui/s (1857), and tlio Bev. J. 
Sehiy Watson's Li/e (ISGl). His L'orrexjyondenee was 
edited by Lnard fur the Cambridge Autiq. 8oc. (1807). 

Port, See Steering j also Port Wimb. 

Porta, GiAsni.VTTiSTA dell.v, Neaiwlifan 
pliysicisb (1343-1015), Avroto mimerous works on 
physiology, gardening, nvhoricultnre, pneiiinatics, 
and refraction, besides several conieiltes; his best- 
knoAvii hooks being Muijhi NuCuratiJi (1369) and 
De JIujiKtna J’/njinoijiioinonia .—For Rnccin della 
Porta, see Bartulomaieo. 

Port Adelaide, >So 0 Adelaide. 

Portadoivii, a lunrket-toAvn of Araingli, Ire¬ 
land, on the Baun, 6 luiles S. of Lough Ncngh 
and 25 miles by rail SW. of Belfast. It is a place 
of considerable trude in agricidturiil produce, and 
niaiuifactuvea linen, eani])ric, and sheeting. Pop. 
{1871)6735} (1861)7830. 

Portage (Jity, civijUrI of Columbia county, 
■Wisconsin, is at the liead of navigation on the 
Wisconsin. Rivov, and on tlio .ship-eaiinl which con¬ 
nects it Avith tlie Fox Itiver, 177 miles by rail NW. 
of Chicago. Steaiiihoals jily to Green Bay, Lake 


Michigan. Portage has grain-elevators and iron- 
Avoiks, nnd ninnimicturos leather, boots, clothing, 
&C. Pop. (1890) 5130. 

Portage la Prairie, the mavket-toAvn of a 
rich agricuitural district in Manitoba, on tlio 
As>£>iuilKiuia Ul\'er, 5C inilas liy vail W. of Wiiini- 

E eg. It lins flom'-iiiilla and grniii-elevators, a 
rewery, a bisciiit-factiiry, a paper-mill, ifec. Pop. 
3000.—In North America /lortugc (from Fr. porter, 
*to carry’) means a place wliero boats or canoes 
have to be carried piist rapids or across between 
oiio navigable stream and another. 

Poi*t»U««, Jean Etienne SIarie (1745-1807), 
jurist, practised law in Paris, Avas impriHoned and 
prosecuted during the Itevolution, but uiuler 
Napoleon Avns the chief niitlior of the famous Code 
Civil, Sec Code. 

Portal Vein, the vein wliich conveys to tho 
liver tlie venous blood from intestine.^, spleen, 
and stomach. Sec Liver; Circulation, Vol. 
111. pp. 260, 261; and VEIN. 

PortariiiigtOii, a market-town of Ireland, 
partly ill King’s County, partly in Queen’s County, 
on the Barrow, 4-1 miles by rail SW. of Dublin, 
It takes its unmo from the E.ai'l of Arlington, to 
whom it Avofi granteil by Cliarles II. William III. 
planted in it a colony of French and Flemish 
Protestants, many of Avhose dosceiulants still 
remain. MaUing is tlie chief imlnstiy. Until 1885 
It returned one member to parliament. Pop. 2S57. 

Port Artliiir, tho terminus of the eastern 
division of tho Canadian Pacific Railway, on 
Thunder Bay, an arm of Lake Superior, 903 miles 
W rail WKW. of Montreal. It is tho chief 
Cfanndiaii port on tlic luko, and the Bteamsliijis of 
the railway company ply between Ivevc and Owen’s 
Sound, on Georgian Buy (523 miles). It lias cx> 
tensive docks, a largo grain-elevator, and a Imsy 
trade. Poj». 6.')U0. 

Port-aii-PTiiice, tho capital of Hayti (fi.v.), 
is situated on tlio west coast, at the head of a bay 
of tlio same name. Pup. 2U,00U. 

Pot't BTetoih a name given to tho south-ensi) 
part of New Irelami (now German), the scene in 1876 
of a disnstroiiB experiment in coloniRing Ijy a com¬ 
pany of French Legitiinists. Tho Marquis Du Rays, 
wild llontcd the company, and his associates avoio 
condemned to various terms of imi)iisuninent(1883) 
for fraud and raising money on false pretences. 

Portcullis (Fr. porte nnd coulisse, 'agroovo ’), 
a strong timber or iron grating, sliding in the jambs 
of tho eiitiaiice to a cnstlc, wliieli, when dropped to 
tho ground, defended tho gate from (issaiiniits. 
The lower cuds of the A'ortical bars liad spikes to 
slick ill tho gioiuid, or injure tlio.se on Avliom i L was 
mode to full. A poworful mechanism of Avimllasscs 
was reqiiued to Avork the portcullis. There miglit: 
be a succcKsioii of portcullises in the same entrance. 

Port Dai'Avill, one of the finest harbours in 
Austmlia, is situated on tlie coast of the Northern 
Territory of South Australia. Its entrance is 2 
miles wide, nnd vcbsoIb of any tonnage can float 
in it with safety. Pnlmerston, tlio chief town on 
its shoras, is tlio land tGriuinus of tho ovorland 
telegraph, 1973 miles from Adeloiile, and of tli© 
cable to Java, and the startLug-noiut of a railway 
(1891) to the gohi-ficlds of tho interior, 150 inilos 
distant. The nuporls avorago about £200,000 per 
aiiuum and tho exports £103,000. 

Port ft'Urban. SceDuiin.iN. 

Port ftlirilfordi a harbour in tho Bvitieli Easb 
African Company’s territory, a little moie than 1“ 
S. of the equator. 

Porte, or SuDLiaiis Porte, a name given to the 
Turkish govornment. See Constantinople, 
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Poi't Elizal)CtIii a scaporb of tlic British 
colony of the Cape of GooQ Hope, stands on the 
western shore of AlgoaBiiy, by mil 85 niilcsSW. 
of Graham’s Town ami 950 8. of Kiiubeiley. It is 
tho priuci])al seaport of the east part of Cape 
Colouv, and also of the Orange lUvev Free State. 
Itspiiblio Iniiklings, solid ami substantial edifices, are 
tliG town-lionse, the pro\’iucial hospital, cliurclics, 
the Grey Institute, a college, a library (W.OOO 
volumes), a inuscuni, &c. There aro two parks 
and several ti ee plantcd squares. Tho town was 
founded in 1820, and the population, which was 
nob much above 4000 in 185C, Jiad grown to 13,040 
in 1876, and to 13,920 m 1880. Two piers ^vere con- 
stmetcu to protect the harbour in 1881; and an 
aquodiicb, 28 miles long, litis brought good wnler 
to the town aince 1878. The valiio of tlie imports 
increased from 1:370,698 in 186S to an avemgo of 
£2,040,800 for the three years ending 1889; that of 
the exports (mainly wool, with ostiich-feathers, 
Angora goats' iiair, and diamonds) from £684,-147 
in 1835 to an average of £1,820,660 (ending 1889). 

PorfcoilS Mol). At Pittenweem in Fife, on 
the night of 9fch January 1730, three sningglOTs, 
Andrew' IVilson of Kirkcaldy, George Uobertson, 
an Edinburgh innkeeper, andWilllam Hall, robbed 
tho Kirkcaldy excise-cdllocbor of over £100. All 
three wore nb ouco arrested, and on lUh IFarch 
were sentenced to death. In an attempt to break 
out of the Edinburgh TolLootli (the 'Heart of 
Midlothian'), Wilson, 'a s^uat round man,'stuck 
fast in a grating, preventing also tho escape of 
Robertson j but Iho following Sunday, being taken 
willi him to hoar tho condemned sormou in St 
Giles* Church, he suddenly seized two of the 
four soldiers guarding them, and fastonctl with 
his teeth upon a tliirti, at tho same time crying. 
‘Ilun. Goordie, run for your life.’ Rdbortson dm 
got clear oil’; Wilson on 14tli April was hanged 
in the Grassmarkot. There was some disturbance 
end stone-throwing, ivhcn Captain John Porteous, 
tho brutal commander of the City Guard, fired on 
the crowd, and killed or Avoundetl sixteen or 
more men and women. For this be himself was 
tried and sctitencod to death (20bli July), but on 
20th August was respited by Queen Caroline. 
However, on tiic night of 7th September an owlcrly 
mob burst open the lollxiotli, dragged Portcons 
out, bora liiin, pleading for mercy, to the Grass- 
market, and lynched bim—banged him from a 
dyer’s pole, anil slashed at him with Lochalmr axes. 
A drunken footman of Lady Woniyss and one 
other man wero tried next year for their share in 
the riot; bnt botli were acquitted, and none of the 
ringleadoi-3 ever was brougiib to jn-stice. A bill 
passed the Lords to disqualify the Lonl Provost of 
Edinburgh from ever again liolding office, to ini- 

S .ison liini for a twelvemonth, to abolish tho City 
uard, to rnzo tho Nether Port, oud to fme the 
city in £1500 for Porteons' widow > but. only tiro 
first and last clauses wero earned in the Commons, 
nud tlicso only by a costing vote ami after the 
fiercest opposition from all the Scotch mombers. 
Indeed, tho Porteous Riot paved tho way for the 
rebellion of tlio ’46. 

See vol. xvil. of tlio Stale Trials (1816); ^coWbH eart 
of Midlothian (1818); and Criminal Trials illustrative 
of the 'Ileart of Midlothian’ (1818), 

PortCl’} a liiml of beer favoured fe’ London 
porters, lienee so called about 1750. See UEEb, 
Vol. JI. p. 37. 

Porter, David, an American naval officer, w-ns 
born at Boston, Massachusctls, 1st Pobruaiy 1780, 
tlio son of a naval officer wlio fought throngh l-ho 
Revolntioii. He was appointed midsliipnian ^in i 
1708, and lieutenant the year after; saw service I 
again&b privateers in the West Tndias, and against I 


Tripoli in 1801-3; became captain in 1812, and 
captured the first Britiali war-ship taken in tho 
war. In 1813, with the fUssc^ (32 guns), he nearly 
destroy'cd the English wlialc-fislieiy in the Pacilic, 
and took po.<»scsssioii of the ilarquesna Islands; but 
in itarch 1814 Ids fiigato wa.s destroyed by the 
British iu I'alpai'aiso liarlioiii', aiid Porter returned 
home on parole. Ho afterwards commanded an 
expcditioik a 4 'ainst pirates iir the iVe-st Indian 
wntere, aiid_ wn-s convb-nmrtialied for compelling 
tlic authorities at Porto Rico to npolngiso lor im- 
risoiiinw one of Ida ollicovs. Porloi' resigned in 
820, and was for a lime at tlio head of the Mexi¬ 
can navy. In 1829 tho Ujiitcd States appointed 
hinr con.snl-geneval to tlie Barbary States, and 
then niinistcr at Constantinople, where he died, 
3d ^lorcli 1843. Panagut, it is worth noting, 
was his atlopted son. See the Life (1875) by his 
son. 

David Dixoi? PoirrEU, admiral of the American 
navy, who was born at Cluster, Pennsylvania, Stli 
June 1813. He accompanied his father on his cntlse 
Against the pirates, and afterwards was for some 
time a midshipman in the Mexican seivico. Ho 
entered tlie Unitcil States navy in 1829, was em¬ 
ployed on tho coast survey frojn’ 1836 to 1841, when 
lie becaiim Hentonaut, and then served till 1846 on 
the MciUterrnnean and Bra'dl stations, aftcrwawls 
returning to iho coast sime)’. Prom )849 to 3863 
ho was engaged in command of tho Cnlifoi-nla nmil- 
steaniera. At the commencement of the civil wnr 
ho was appointed commander of tlie Btcani-frigate 
Pojo/irttoM, and ordered to Pensacola; bub afterwards 
he was ploccd in command of tlie uiorbav flotilla, 

{ ’oined Farmgut. and in April 1862 snccessfiilly 
fombnrdcil the New Orleans forts. In Soptemher 
1862 ho received the command of tho Mississippi 
sqnmlvon, and, snccoetling in mnning past the 
batteries of Vicksbui'g, poured a heavy cannoimdo 
on the city, and assisted materially to bring about 
its fall in July 1803, for wldcli ho was promoted to 
rear-adiiiiml. Transferred to the North Atlantic 
saiiadron in 18G4, iu December he bombarded and 
Bilcnccd Fort Fislier, ab tlio moubli of Cape Fear 
River; and in January 1806, after seven liours' 
fighting, tlio fortress was taken by the combined 
lamcl and naval forecfe. Porter, whe till 1800 was 
Bnperintcmlonb of tho naval aeoilemy at Annapolis, 
was mailo vice-admiral in 1866, mid in 1870 suc- 
ccetlcil Fnvragut aa admiral of the navy. Ho died 
at SVasliiiigton, 13th February 1801. ITo was tho 
niitlior of three Tomnnccs, ot Incidents and Anec¬ 
dotes of the Civil 1Vftr (1885), and of a Histoi'y 
of the Navy in iho War of the MebeUion {i6S7). 

Porter, Jane, authoress of the Scottish Chiefs, 
was born at Dnrham in 1776, daughter of an anuy- 
surgeon who dieil soon after her birth. She was 
bvoiiglil up at Edinburgh and in London, and mado 
a great ropntation iu 1803 by li^ev liigli-iHown ro¬ 
mance, TltaddoHsofWarsaiVx which ivna distanced 
in its kind in 1810 by The Scottish Chiefs, Tho 
lioro of the fatter is a stilted and pienosterons 
figure enough—os little of tlie historical Wallace ns 
could wellbOj'yob the hook rotnins ite inlerast for 
vonthful rondera, and had the merit of prompting 
Scott to complete Waverley. Other hooks were 
The Pttdor's Fireside (1816), Duke Christian of 
Liinebvrg (1824), Tales Jlonnd a Winter’s Hearth 
(in collaboration witli her sister Anna Maria, 1824), 
The Field of Forty Footsteps (1828). an d Sir Edward 
^aiaatxls AToivoriVe of his SfdpwrecTi and Gonse- 
giteiWDiscovery of Co-tain Islands in the Casihbean 
Sea (1831), a elovor fiction, edited bv her, but 
almost certainly written hy her eldest brother, Dr 
William Ogilvie Porter (cf. Notes and Queries, 
1880), With this brother she spent some years 
at Rvistol, and tlicvo she died, 24tli May 1850.— 
Another brother, Robert Ker PoRTer( 1775-1842), 
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was a clever hatlle-paiiiler, ami led a wandenng 
life. Hevi^ite(l Itussiaon tlieemiieroi-’sconmiifision 
in 1804, accompanied Kir Jofin Moore's c>:pc(Iitinii 
in 180S, liccaiiiG kiiiglifc coiiimamler of the order of 
Hanover in 1S32, was aftenvards British consul in 
Venezuela, and died at Sfc Petoj-sbnrg, whither hiu 
ais.ter Jane had gone to join Inin, 4tli May 1845. He 
i.ulilislied hooks of travel in Rns.'iia, Sweilen, Spain, 
Portugal, Georgia, Persia, and Arnicnia.—Her 
younger sister, .AnxVA JIapia Porter (1780-1832), 
Wu>sfimc<f prcenciomlyintoArf/eM Tfties(17ff3-{f3}, 
followed by a king sciies of works, among which 
need only he imincil Octuvia (1798), 2’he Hiiko of 
IZiltai'neii (1804), Tko lliin^irinn Brothers (1807), 
?V<c Ilccbm of Norim}! (1814), The Fust of 
MuniUdcn (1818), Honor O'Ham (1820), and 
Biihny (1830). 

Poi'tci', No.vir, pliilosopliie.al writer, wns horn 
14th Decciiihcr 1811, at P.avinincton, Connecticut, 
giwlnated at Yale in 1831, studied theology, and 
was for ten years a Congregational )ia.^tor. J n 1840 
lie beccimo profesiur of iloVal Philosojiliy at Yale, 
and finin 1871 to ISSGlie was jircsidentof the college. 
One o/ tho doctorates received 1 » 3 ’ him was tlio 
Edinhiirgh LL.D. in 1886. Of his numcrowa works 
may he mentioned TAc ffnmmi/itfeiieri (l&Qit often 
re-edited), Books and (1870). Sciences of 

Nature versus the Science of Mnn (1871), Eiements 
(f IntoUectual Science (18/2), Elements of Horal 
Science (1885), Tiant's Ethics (IUSO). 

Port Erin, a port on the sonth^west coast of 
tlic! IbIo of Man, on Port Erin Bay, 6J miles \V. of 
OoAtletOAvn, has a bveakwator 050 feet long, and a 
fitonmhoat pier. One mile to the nortlncast there 
is a runic inonumonfcal cross. Port Erin forms part 
of Iliislicn parish (pop. 3o27). 

Port Es.^lllifton, an Inlet in the Cohnrg Penin- 
Biila oil the north coast of Australia, foniiitig a (ino 
liavboui'. On its sliovca there was from 1831 to 
1850 a penal .sctflouient. 

PortOll.'?, Dwhtiv, was the j’onngest but one 
of nineteen children, and was horn at York, 8(h 
May 1731, liis parents lieiug both natives of Vir¬ 
ginia. He was educated at Ripon and CInist’n 
College, Cambridge aiii| gratfnated os lenth 
wrangler in 1752. Ho was at once made a follow 
of his college, took ovdevs in 1757, ami became 
doTuesUe chajilain to Avohbishnn Seeker in 1702. 
Hifj jirefcrnicnts ivere tlio ijinall livings of Rucking 
nml \ViltersL‘)iain in Kent (J765), which lie soon 
exclianged for the rectory of Hunton in tho saino 
Comity, tlic rectory of Lainhetli (1767), the 
mastership of the Hosiiiliil of St Cra^s, near Win- 
chi'ster (1/09), the hisliriprle of (^icwter (1770), and 
of London, in 8ucces'*ion to Dr Low’tli (1787). He 
resigned Lainlicfcli M’heii made Bishop of Chester, 
but only gave up Huntnn M'hen anpointed to the 
sro of London, Bishop Poi tens died 13th May 1809. 
He wow a sound (^hnrchinan, yet TOo<lcratc, a great 
enemy of profanity and ^iiriilay concerts, and a 
waim frienil of the West Indian slaves. He was .a 
judicious observer of the limes, ns in liis prudently 
delayed commendation of .Sunday-scliouls. His 
leaniing was inconsiderahle, anti the popularity of 
his Lectures on St Ufatthno's Gos]kI, nml e.specially 
his Sunimari/ of Christian Emtknces, was solely 
dneto tliG absence of better books. Pov-soii callell 
him ‘Proteus,’ and Parr described him as *a poor 
paltry prelate, proud of I'Ctty popularity, and per¬ 
petually pvencliing to petticoats.' 

Sco tlio PancByric, r.itlier thnn Life, by the Rot. Rohort 
H’oiJ'fsori (1811), eili’tr?j'/?f Jiis irwrk.s in G v/4a j and avoty 
full correapondoneci in iyi?r«sftn<f ^/«er«B for 1879-81. 

Port Famine, the name given by Cavendish 
in 1587 to a spot in Patagonia on the north coast 
of tlio Straits of ftragellan. From 1843 to 1863 it 
Was a Chilian penal colony. 


Port-Olasgow, a town of Ilcufrewshire, on 
the southern Bfioi'G of the Firth of Clyde, 3 iniloa 
ESE. of Greenock and 20 WNW. of Glasgow. It 
was founded in 1668 by the inagistratea of Glasgow 
ns a liarbour for their city, the deepening of the 
Clyde (q.v.) not having yet been thought of. In 
1710 it was constituted the head enstom-honse on 
the Clyde, and for a while took the load of Green¬ 
ock; in 1776 it was incorporated as a municipality; 
and by the Reform Bill of 1832 it ^vas raised to 
the male oi a parliameDtary burgh, uniting with 
Kilinnmock, Sec. to loturn one member. Built on 
low alluvial ground, and backed by hills 700 feet 
high, it has a Doric toAvn-hnnse UsiS), a public 
hall (1873), mined Newark Castle (1507), a wet- 
dock of 12 acres (formed Hhice 1834), a largo 
graving-dock {1874), extensive timber-ponds, slup- 
hnilding-yards, iron and brn.ss foundries, &c. Pop. 
(1S41) 6938; (1881) 10,802; (1891) 14,647. 

Port llainlUoil, a .spacious, well-sheltered 
harlioiEi*, formed by tlireu isliuids of the Niin-linw 
group, 30 miles K. of Coven and 45 NE. of ()uel|)ai'b 
(q.v.). ft wa«annexed by Britain as a prospective 
coaling Htntion in 188.5, but nbambmed in tJie 
following year. It was dihcovored and named by 
Belclicr in 1845. 


Port Hope, a port of entry of Ontario, on 
the north siioro of Lake Ontario. 63 miles by mil 
E. of Toronto. It has a good harbour, and a trade 
in lumber and grain, and in tho town M'oollenB, 
buttons, engines, iron castings, &c. are nianu- 
focturccl. I^p. 6685. 

Port Huron* capital of St Clair county, 
Michigan, is on the St Clair River whore It issues 
from Lake Huron, and at the mouth of the Black 
lUvor, 69 miles by rail NNE. of Detroit, The rivers 
are crosaeil by four iron biidgcs. Tlie city lias a 
Alio custom-honsc (1877). B]ii[iyavds and diy-docks, 
sawmills, gmin-eloi'atois, ami niaclilno and rail¬ 
road shops. Much ])inc timber is brouglit down by 
Hie Black Elver, A railwaj' tininel passing iindov 
the St Clair River connects tlio town with Savnia, 
in Canada (see Tunnel); tliorc is also a stcaiu- 
fciry to Sarnia, and steamboats ply daily, except 
in winter, between Port Huron and DcUoit. Pop. 
(1880) 8883; (1800) 13,643. 

Porticl* a town of Italy, on tho slope of 
I’^esiiviu*;, 5 miles by rail Sli. of Naples. Its 
environs arc delightful, and arc dotted over with 
comitry-liousca. The royal palace Imilt (17.38) by 
Charles III. is now an agriciiltuml college. Tlicro 
aie a small fort, lisliing, ami sea bathing. Silk- 
woviiw are reared anti rihlions made. Pop. 12,272. 

Portloiici’.s. See IlKin, Yol. V. p. 026. 

Port JervLs, a town of New York, on tho 
Delaware River, 88 mile.? liy mil NW. of Now 
Y'ork City. It contains railroad shops, planing 
and other mills, glwis-works, and maiuifactovios or 
hoots and shoes, gloves, and watch-cnsoa. Pop. 
(1880) 8678; (1890) 0.327. 

Poi’Maild, (1) the largest city and chief seaport 
of Maine, and capital of Ciunberland enmity, 
on Casco Day, 108 miles by vail NE. of Boston. 
It is Bitnaterl on a narrow peninsula, ombiacing 
24 sq. sn., with broad aliaded streets, and liandsonio 
public and private edifices, including a court and 
eustoin-house, post-office, city ball, observatory, 
and Baxter and Mcchaiiica*^ Hall.s. Tliovo are 
roIUng-niUls, and locninotivo.s, luachineiy, boilers, 
stovc-s, carriages, and shoes manufactured, and 
sugar and |)eti-oi«iiiTi ro/lned. Tlio iinrhour, wliioh 
is dofoiided by three forts, is large, deep, and well 
sheltered; there arc wlmrves, elevators, and dry- 
docks, and an important trade is carried on; 
Rtcamei-s ply direct to Liveimnol in winter. The 
place was lirst settled by an English colony in 1032. 
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In 1880 n (he ilesti'oyeil §10,000,000 worth of pro- 

S ii'ty. Portland is the seat of Einscoijal and 
Oman CaLliolic bishops, and ^vas the hirtliplacc of 
Longfellow. Pop. (1870) 31,413; (1890) — 

(2) Portland, the Jiietropolis of Oregon, and 
capital of MnltnoiiKLh county, ia on the ‘Willa- 
inetfco Iviver, 12 miles from where it joins the 
Ci)luinhia (nhoub 100 from bli© oeean) nnd 772 by 
rail N. of San Fraiicisco. It l)iia rnilway com¬ 
munication with St Paul and Council IIIuAb also, 
and is a prosperous port of entry, large ocean¬ 
going ships comin" up to tliis point. A hand¬ 
some city, well built, with fino, snaded streets, it 
lias a coui't-hnu.se, a United States government 
building, numerous churclies and schoms, and nn 
asylum for the insane, There ore ii'oii-fmmdrles, 
machine-shops, sawmills, canneries, brewories, and 
niannfactuves of furniture, Hour, shoes, &c. Clear¬ 
ing-house returns show $93,000,000 for 1800—ex¬ 
ports, §12,000,000. Portland Wim founded in 1844, 
mid becaiuo a city in 1851. Pop. (1870) 8293; 
(1880) 17,577; (1890) 40,385. 

Portlan<1» Dukks or. See Bentinck. 

PortlaillU Isle of, a rocky peninsula of Dor- 
setaliire, connected with the mauiland by the Chesil 
Bank (ipv.), and 4 miles S. of Weymouth by a 
brancli-llno (18{]o). It is 4^ iiillea long, 14 wide, 0 
in civQumfovcnco, and 2800 ncies in area. Prom its 
highest point, the Vciiic (405 feet), it shelves with 
a gradual and almost unbroken slope to Portland 
Bin (20 foot), the soiithcvu extremity, udicrc stand 
two Ikdithouses (1710-89), skewing h.\ed lights 210 
and ISO feet above sea-level, and between which 
and the Sluuiibic.’i, a dangerous reef, 3 miles auulli- 
east, a surf, called the Portland lloco, is raised hy 
tliQ rushing of tlio impetuous tides. Tlio dills have 
la places Ijcen worn into fantastic caverns; and 
anoiont raised beaches are well marked near the 
Bill, Portland is one solid mass of oolitic lime¬ 
stone, which lias been largely quarried for building 
peerpo^ s/iici! the l7Ch centerry, u'hen fn/go Jones 
employed it for Wliltohnll and Sir Chnstopher 
^yTeu for Sb Paul's. UoUlsiiublis’ Hall, the Itcfvrin 
Club, and Pall Mall geiieiuHy are also built of it; 
ami the yearly export iio^v ranges between 50,000 
and 70,000 tons. 

'riioro arc three dill'erenb qualities of Portland 
stone, the tlireo strata lying close together. Tlio 
top bed, called lioueh, is uiisnited for lino hewn 
work, since it is full of fossils, but it is liard ami 
durable, and does well for the walls of docks, 
foundations, and the like. Tho )V/ut J)c{l, which 
come.s next, yields the best stone for line biiildiiigH. 
It varies in texture from a riiie close grain to tlio 
I'oe-liUo etvucturo cliaractoristic of oolitic Jbne- 
stones, and is free from shells. Its colour is a 
pleasing grayish wliile. The Base Bed, not quilo 
so much quarried ns the others, is of liner grain 
ami whiter than the Wliit bed; hut it is softer and 
bettor suited for internal than external arclutcc- 
tuial Avork. An analysis of this stono by Professor 
Baniell sliowa the following composition : Silica, 
1'20; carbonate of Jiiiie, 95'16; carbonate of mag¬ 
nesia, 1‘20; iron and alumina,’50; water and loss, 
1'04; besides which iiigrcdlGuts tlicro is often a 
trace of bitumen present, Portland stone is also 
qiianied in the ' Isle' of’Purbeck and tho Vale of 
Wardonr, 

The formation of a magnificent harlwur of I’cfngo 
has licen de.scribed at Bue.mcwateii, where also a 
map is given ; most forniidable fortifications have 
moreover been constructed, the Veime in especial 
being crowned by Fort Victoria. Other features of 
tlie ‘Isle’ are its great convict-prison, ilablngfrom 
1848, and liolding upwards of 1600 convicts (soo 
Prisons); Poitinud L'nstle (1620), built by Henry 
VIII., and held for Cliaiies I. till 1646; Bow and 


Arrow Castle, a'icribetl to liiifiis; and Pennsylvania 
Castle (1800), built by Governor Penn, the great 
Quaker’s grandson. Tlie inhnbitants of the ‘ Isio’ 
long TCiiiftUied a peculiar people, intennaiTying, and 
preserving, gciieiAtiou after generation, the many 
ciiriiJiLS customs of their forefatlici's. Tlie 'Me’ 
itself is remarkable for its copious and excellent 
sm-ing-wnter and for its small breed of black-faced 
•sheep, whose ilesli, u’cll known as ‘Portland 
mutton,' is mncli csteciiied fur its flavour. Pop. 
(1851)6106; (1981) 10,001; (1891) 11,000. 

See Daman's (Utohiiij of Wenmoulh and Tor Hand 
(18GU), and on article in tho Vornhili (1882). 

Porllaml Beds, See Jurassic System. 

PortJniul CemeuG Sec Ce.ment, 

Portland Sngo. See Arum. 

Portland Va.se, a celebrated ancient llomiin 
glfms vase or cineravv urn found dining the ponti¬ 
ficate of Urban Vllt. (1623-44) in a marble snreo- 
; plmgiis (of AlexaiulerSevei iis, it is thoiight, and bis 
mollicr ilanuua?a) in the Monte del Glrniio, near 
Itoiiic. It was at first 
deposited in the Bar- 
berini Palace at Borne, 
and hence it is some- 
times called the Bar- 
licrliil Vase. It wan 
bought iu 1770 by Sir 
‘William Hamilton 
(q.v.), and in 1787 by 
the Portland family, 
who in ISlOdono.silcd it 
h) the British Mmsonn;, 
whore it is now slio^ui 
, intlie'Goldltoom.’ The 
ground of tho Portland 
X^oso is of (InTk-biue 
gloss, and tho ligiire- 
salgects which adorn it 
are cut hi cameo style 
in an outer layer of 
opaque wliite glass. In 
the oifidal British Miisewn (1800) it ia stated 
that tho composition is supposed to represent on 
the obverse Thetis consenting to be the hvidc of 
Pelous, in the prosenco of Poaoidon and Eros; on 
tlic revoRsp, Pelcus mul Tlietis on Mount Peliou, 

On the bottom of the vase is a bust of Paris. The 
vase was breken lo pieces by n lunatic in ] 845, but 
the frogiiicnls were very skilfully united again. 
The Portland X'’n‘io is 10 indies liigli, and is the 
finest siiccimcn of nu nncioiib cntnco cut-glass vase 
known. There arc only two oLhois of almilar 
cliuracter which approach it in beauty—via. aa 
aiiiphom in the >l^fiples Museum and tlio Aiiidjo 
Vase. But fragments of the same kind of gloss 
exist with work upon tlioni quite na fine. In the 
end of tho 18fch century Josiali XVedgwood, tlie 
famous potter, made fifty cojiies in fine eartlien- 
w.aro of the Portlaml ^’^nso, wliieli were originally 
sold at tw'cnty-live guineas each. One of these 
now fetches £200. 

Port Loiiii^j tlie capilal and principal port of 
tlio Bi'itish colony of ilniuitiiis, is sitimfud on an 
cxcollonfc harbour oft Die north-west coofst, and is 
enclosed by a ring of lofty hills. It is defended by 
forts (1887-01), is a coaling station of the Britisk. 
navy, and has barmcks and military storclionses. 
There arc three giaviiig docks be.siclo the Imvbour, 
through which all the commerce of Alaiiritius 
(q.v.) passas, Tlio drainage has been greatly iin- : 
proved of late. The city coutaiiiR the aovom- \ 
menb house, a Protestant and cc Boinon Catholic 
cathedral, areyal college, &c. Pop, (1889) 61,170. | 

Port lUnlion (anc. Bortiis Alar/onis), the ; 
caxntal of the islaml of Minorca (q.v.), is beauti- 
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fully sitiio-teil on a deap, nanovv inlet in tlio eontli- 
eftst vf the islaivl. Its liailiour is one of tjie Gneat 
in tlie Sletliteri-niieaiii nni( piotccteil by ptiwevful 
fovtfi anti birtifioaiioiis. IJiiiltlIng stone, slioes, 
cottons, eattle, and lioney m-e exported, IHjp. 
15,S42. Tlic town was liolil by the KiiKlisli fniiii 
170a to 1750. and ayain from 1762 to 171^ It waa 
they wJw uuvle it a /iiat-cJass foitreejf. 

Port illoody. See Vancouver. 

Pol'to AlegrCj capital of tlie BrAzilinn state 
of liio (imnde do Bui, F^tandn at Hid iiurlh-'west 
extremity of tlio Lagfia dos Patos, by niewiB of 
ivfiicb it eoiiiiiKiiiieate.'j uitli tins aen. It mas 
foniiiled in 1742, Is well IjiiLlt, and lias alKnifc 35,000 
iiihal)itaiit'<. It conlulns n catliedml, an aiwiml, 
inilitiuy and iioniml schools, an episcopal.seiuiuni v, 
find fi German club. Most of the wholesale trade 
is in the hands of the OermaTis, wha mirahev some 
aOuO. Railways bring the ))roiluco of tlie interior 
dou'B to tlie port, which, however, 4ym only he 
euUred hy ships drawiojr 8^ fuct. There are manu¬ 
factories of pianos, furniture, brandy, and lieer. 

Portobcllo, a Scottish wntcting-plnco on the i 
ar^vvtliovn shore of the Plvth of Forth, 51 mllca E. of 
LMiiilmrgli. Its first house (1742] was biiilti hy 
Olio of Admiral Vemem’s Roamcn in the expedi* 
tieu agaiusb Puerto Polio, and hence it (lerivwl its 
nainej hut it dates, Uhe its easlcrn oxlciision 
Joppa, ahnoat wholly from a tlmo Uter than 1804. 
An esplanade, J mile long, skirts ihc hroiul level 
sands; aiul there nra a inoiuenado pier of 1250 feot 
(1871), iimaicl[ial buildings (1878), half-a-dozen 
cliuvchea, and manufactures of pottery, bricks, 
hollies, ifec. Portobello, wH)i Lcit)» an'd Mussel¬ 
burgh, retiirnsj one inetnlioi to parliament. Pod. 
(1841)3587; (1881) 0020; (1891)8181. 

JMl'tolrelo (Pwrfo 7Jc??n), a small decayed sea¬ 
port town of Colombia, on the northern shore of tlic 
Istliiniiaof Pauaimi, Almost duo north of the town 
of I’linainii. It has an excellent harbour, discovered 
by Columbus in 1302, Lut ie very unhealthy, and 
Iiai4 fallen into decay shico 1730, when it wos stormed 
by ^Vdiuivnl Vemon, duriag the war between 
England and Spain. Puxi. 1300. 

Porto Perrajo* See Eloa. 
PortO«HIaTli'lilo, a town cf North Italy, 
BtaiiJa emUowerwl in olive-groves on the Gulf of 
Genoa, by rail 09 miles S\V. of Genoa and 41 E. 
fay A. or Nice, and consists of an old town on 
the hills and a now town next the sea, with a 
snmll iiarl/oiir. Pop. (J309.—Tho provinre Iioh mi 
area of 463 srp lu. mid a pop. (1989) of 136,738. 

Porto iVoyo, nsiimll port on the Coromandel 
com-t of India, 14o miles fci. of Jfatlros by rail. Both 
the Danes and the Dutch fiail formeilv a Victory 
here, Tlio place is celebrated for the battle foii'dib 
heieon 1st Jidyi7Sl, wJion ,S‘ir Ej-ro Cootc, until 
8000 men, ilefeatcd Ryder Alt and im army of 
60,000. From 1S24 on for some years tliero was an 
non-foHndrj' Jjeie, the ore being Iiioiiglit /roiii 
Salem. I’op. 7323. 

Porto Ulco, ovPuEirrollico, aSraihsh West 
India island, lies 75 uiilcH E. of Hayti or St 
Doiiiiiigo. An oblong in s[ia)>c, it has an area of 
3530 K<]. tn., aWut five-sistbs the area of Jamaica, 
and measures IIO miles fi oin east to west, and 40 • 
from north to south. It is travorsd fi-om cast bo 
west by ipges of momusuns, 1500 feet in average i 
lioiglit, tliouch Jlount El Tnurpne rises to 3070 i 
feet. From the base of the mountains rich alluvial ' 
tracts o.vtond to the aea on nil sides, and are i 
watered ?iy innumerable short streams. The i 
liight’Y parts are covered with forms. Rain falls » 
in much greater nhimdaiicc cm the north than on I 
the fiouth of the fshind. The xirineipal crops are i 
sugar, call'ee, and riee (the food of the people), I 


tliougli tohacco, mahe, yams, bananas, plantains, 
and troiucaX fruits are abo grown. Large lioida of 
cattle ttiitl homes are fed on the lowland pastures. 
The iiiiimrts consist of cotton tmd woollen goods, 
metals and hai-dwatc, iiud provisions, as rice, (lour, 
nle, fruits, ftc., and rcAcli a value between two and 


Bpflin in nearly eiinnl iwoportions. The exports 
are sugar, collee, molasses, tobacco, and cattle, 
valued at bwa to two anti a half milliuns, from 
tlwcc-<inavtflta to one and a quarter million being 
for sugnr and the gamo value for coll'ee. .S])aiii and 
the United Btates me the chief cuslomers; I’lnnco 
and Great llritain come next. Tho population 
iiiercascg rapidly: in ISOO it was 165,400 i in 1834, 
358,800 ; in 1804, G15,« tl:i in 1880, 754,313 (420,473 
liciiig v'iiitcJi and in 1888, 813,037. The chief 
biwiia arc Bt Jnlm's (q.v.), the capital, Mayagiiez 
I (pop. *27,000), and Ponce (40,000). Slavery was 
uiiriiLsIicd ill 1873. I’orto Rico was iliscovcved hy 
Cohuubus in 1493. I’oncc de Leon foimilcd the 
hmt Spniiish sctclemciit In Idio. An attempt to 
•shake off the •Spanish yoke in 1820-23 was nnsuc- 
eeasfnL 

Porl|»ati'lck, n deenyed fishing-village in 
Wlglownshirc, 7 ^ miles S\v. of Stmninev by rail, 
It. VI slidtoreil by Ingh cHirs, anil has a pletuiaht 
B{>nUt-\rcsterlyexpo3itiff, bub tho coast is rocky an<l 
the sea boisterous, while tiiere ore no facilities for 
Kthing, although tho village enjoys some reputa- 
ti«>n A8 ft watcriiig-pinoe. Povtpatrick is bub 21^ 
miles direct nortlncaat of Donagliadce in County 
Down, was long tho Giotna Gicen for Ireland, and 
the chief place for the importation into Scotland of 
Irish cattle and hoi-ses, while it was a mail-nnokot 
Blaliou from 1062 till 1840. A pier w/is bniifc in 
1774, and a ^jeat artlllchd liarbuiu* was ccmmenCGd 
from Kenuies designs in 1821, but vltimntcly 
was found impvactictil’le ns a place of shuJtc'r 
owing to the violence of tho ftouth•^Ye 9 t 6 Yly awell 
and tlic winds that blow for eight months of tho 
year. The imblic eonlidenco in tlio linrbour received 
Uft death-blow fvoui the wreck of the Onm steam- 
sJiipwitJiin the port in 1850, when alwnt seventy 
Buuls perished within a few yards of the oiowdutl 


Buuls puijHiicu Within u few yards of the cmwilccl 
street. Tho Hglitliouse was removed in 1869, and 
the harbour-works fell quickly into liopelosB nilii, 
after having cost the country £500,000. Poij. 
ofpHrisli{183l)2230; (189l]12l3. 

Port Pliilli]), tho gate of Melbourne, dle- 
covered in 1802 by Lieuteimiit Murra)', and named 
ill lioiionrof Captain Pliillip, tlie liist governor of 
New South Wales (q.v.). Victoria itself wna 
oiiginiilly callwl the diBu Ict of Port Phillip, 

. Portrajf.s, Compo.sitk. a method of iiuUcat- 
iMg the facial ehanictciiatios of a family oi’ groui) of 
pemoiis,^ while at the paiiiu Lime siippi-Gsring tho 
' I'eculiftiities of indivithial mombeifl, j\Ii- Fiaiicis 
I Ualton has thus prepArGd typo faces oadi comp(i;^cd 
of a iiiiiiiijer of individuals a|iecially celebrated for 
sonio luirliGiilar bitincli of nit, science, or occuna- 
lion, Tlie i-esults arc vceoumKDd oi of conslduraUe 
value to tho student of anthioptilogy. 

^ One \my of obtainiug the.se coiii|)osito [lortraila 
la to take full-face phutogitvpha of cut'll pcs'Kon com- 
posiiig the gitiup, of such a unifoim size tlmt two 
li.xed borizonlal lines jmss, one tliroiigh the tniiur 
angle of tlie eyes, the other through Uie line divid- 
mg tho lips, while a third fixed iierpondiculav line 
eynoJly divides the nose; by this weans the p/intcj- 
grnplis are bi-ouglit nppiO-vimftteJy to tlie wame .size, 
and coi-^ioudmg portions of the ^’ariolla fnco.s 
occupy Biiraiar po.silioiiB. Now suppose ,there are ten 
individuals in the groiij), and that any one negabii'e 
Would require half an liour to produce a good print, 
then eaeli negative is printed for one-tontli of lialf 
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an lionr, anil is cnrefnll^' adjusted so that each suc- 
ceciliiig negative occupiea the sauio position uu the 
print as the preceiliiig oiic] tiuia a coinjiosite por¬ 
trait will result, each of the ton likenesses Laving 
nil cq^nal sliaro in its iiroihiction. Wliere any cha* 
ncteiLstie is connnon to all or seveml, that poculiavity 
will ho more or loss pronounced} where, however, 
only one or two persuns possesB ft peenliarity, ifc is 
acaveely, if at all, noticeable. liy taking a nega¬ 
tive of a succession of pusitivoancomiiosite negative 
irill result capable of in<le/inite I’eprocluetion. The 
result is often a highly ulenlised portrait representa¬ 
tive of the fninily, or of the poet, slatesman, niallie- 
matieian, gaol-Lircl, I'ic., and typical of the granp it 
represents. 

rol'tfcc. See Skye. 

Porti'CevCj once the English name of the prin¬ 
cipal jnagisti-ate in a port tmvn, esiieciaJlv in 
London (q.v.). 

Port Uoyal. See Jamaica. 

Port'ltoyal des Chuimts, a convent of Cis¬ 
tercian nuns, nearly 8 miles S w. of Veisaillea, which 
obtained much culehrity during the 17th century. 
It Nvaa founded for nuns by n momber of the family 
of Jloiitmoreney in the early part of the 13tJi eeii- 
luvy, and soon after its cstabliaimient obtained from 
the pope tlieprivilogeof recoLviug lay persons, who, 
without tnUing monastic vows, desired to live in 
religions rotireinent. The diacipUnc of the convent 
having been iiiiicti related in thu 15th and 16th 
centimes, one of its worst abuses—that of appoint¬ 
ing the superior, not on account of fitncsa, hut 
from consiaerations of family or other worldly or 
political motives—bccaoio in the end the occasion 
of its complete reformation under Marie Angdiique 
Avnnuld (q.v.). Tlio community was removed to 
Paris in 1620, nnd in 1033 to a now convent, Port- 
Royal do Paris ; and from this time tlio old cstab- 
lishmont of Port-Royal des Champs was exclusively 
devoted to the usq of a lay communlvy. Tiiia com- 
nnriilty soon Emiibcred among its ponnaiient 
inmates some of the moat distiiigulslicd scholars of 
that ago, Antony Arnauld, Lo Maistre, Antony 
and Louis Isaac Ic Maistro de Sacy, Nicole, 
Laiioolot, S^i'ioourt, and otliors. Their rule of 
life was most austere, rising at 3 a.m., devoting 
many hours to prayer and spiritual rewUug and 
instriictioj], nnd a portion of tho ilay to iiiAmial 
labour. Ono of iheir public services was the 
establishment of a school, for which thcr prepared 
well-known educational books, tUo rovt-ftoyai 
Greek and Latin Grammars, General Grauimar, 
Geometry, Art of Tliiiikiiig (' Port-lloyal Logic/ 
new ed, by Professor Spencer Baynes, 1881), &c. 
Rut Port-Royal is best known for its atlliesion to tlio 
Jansenist movement (see Jaksen). The mms of 
Port-Royal liaving refused tosubscribe the formulary 
condemning the X^ive Propositions, a royal onler was 
issued in 1060 for thcsupjiressioii of tlio schooland the 
removal of the boarders of Pot t-Royal des Chniiips $ 
and the abbess and several otiiev nuns were arrested, 
and confined os pvisonerfi in oUicr monasteries. 
After the ‘ Peace of Clement IX/ they were per¬ 
mitted to return; but tlie two coniinuuitiDs wore 
>laced under separate governiiiciil. AVIicn the 
iiial steps for tlie rejiression of the Jansenist party 
were taken about 1707 a formal bull was issuetl by 
Po|io Clement XI. for the suppression of Port- 
Royal dca Oliamp.s, and the transfer of its property 
to l^ort-Royal do Paris, The mms wore finally 
dispersed and distributed over convents of dilTerent 
onievs th roiigiiou t Fi aiiee. Tiic property of the con¬ 
vent and church was tvauRfevred to tlie Paris house, 
and all tlie buildings of Port-Royal des Champs 
were lovcllccl to tho ground by order of the king. 
Sec Saintc-Ronvc, Port-Eoyal (4bh ed, 6 vols. 1878); 
Charles Beard, J’oj'<-J?t>2/«r(2 vols. 1861). . 


I’ortril.sllf Q watcrinf'-place in Countv Antrim, 
6i luilcH by rail N. of CoTeraine, and 7 "SV. hy S, of 
the Giants' CnuBoway, witii wliich it is connected 
by an electiic traimvay {18S3J. The town ia built 
on the istlinina of a short peninsula, looking to tlie 
Ca*isevvay cHU'h on the ono side, and to Inishowen 
anil almost Malin Head on the other, It has Auc 
stretches of hi'iji Band for bathing, and has coin- 
iiLuiiications hy steamer with Morccambe nnd 
Gltusgow. Pop. 1322. 

Port Said, n town of Egypt, on the west side 
of the Suez Canal, on a desolate strip of land 
between Lake Wenzaleli and the Mediterranean. 
Tlio place owes its origin to the Suez Canal (q.v.), 
l>eing named after Said Pasha, its pimiioter, and 
depends wliolly on the canal trade, being mainly a 
coaling Btatiou for steamers, Pop. (1882) 16,Q60, 

Portsca Island, a small island on the south 
cooAt of Hampshire, lina ou its west side I'orts- 
niouth Harbour and on its east side Langston 
Havbonr, nnd is sqiarated from the nmitiland on 
the north by a narrow' clinimel, crossed by heveml 
bridges. It in four miles Jong by from two to three 
broful, and contains tho towns or Portsea and Ports- 
mouth. 

PortSlllOiltll; the chief naval arsenal of Great 
Ih-itain, and an imiiortant seaport, market-town, 
nnd nmnicipal, tmtliamentavy, and county borongli, 
in the eontn of llnnvjishiie, etands on the Muth- 
w'cet elioro of Povteca Island (q.v.), at tlio entrance 
lo Portsmouth Ilarhour, ami oiiposito the tow'iiof 
Gosport (q.v.), with which it communicates by 
means of a steam-bridge. It is 74 milos SW. of 
Loudon, 44 W. of Brighton, and 23 SW. of ftontli- 
aiiipton. Resides tlic ptirisli of Portsmouth, tlio 
limits of tho municipal and parliamentary borough, 
whieh are co-exteusivc, include also tlio ))a)-ish and 
town of Portsea, and the out-wards Laudpovt and 
Southsea, and comprise tlio wJiolc of Portsca Island, 
with the exception of a siuall portion lu the north- 
cast comer. Pop. of tho borongli (1821) 00,476] 
(1861) 72,006; (1871) 113,500} (1881) 127,08Oj 
(1801) 159,255. Portsmoiith is for the most part 
a mean-looking, dirty town, but has tho moat 
complete foi'ti/icntiuns in Britain. _ The-so conmrlse, 
ou tW landward sido, the outer line of the PoiCs- 
dorvn forts and tho Hilsea lines; to seaward, tlie 
Spitlicad (q.v.) forts. A portion of the bastioned 
ramparta, which formerly encircled both Porte- 
mouth and Gosport, and were so imposing in 
appearance, Itave Rince 1872 been removed as nso- 
icss. Soiitliaea, which is situated outside the 
walls shirting Southsea Cpninum, is rapidly in- 
ereosiiig, and is now a foshionablo M'ateiing-place. 
Ill the town proper tlioro are few ohjecta of note. 
Pleasing views may be had from tho ramparts and 
batterlos, of the harbour, the roadstead of Spifc- 
licad, and the Islo of Wight. Mojiy iiuprevementa 
have been canied out m Portaniontli. including 
inipvovwl drainage, and the opening of the Victoria 
Park in 1878} also a now town-liall has been built 
at a coat of £140,000, which was opened by the 
Prince of Wales in 1890. Among tho few notable 
buildings way be mentioned tTie church of iSb 
Thomas, whoso chancel and transept date from the 
close of tlie 12th century, the neve and tower from 
1698, and which contains n glio-stly ceuqtajih in 
moiiioryof tho imirdcretl Duke of Buckingham. 
'The Garri-eon Cliajicl, Early English in style, and 
linolr I'cstovcd by otvoot in 1807, is a fragment of 
the liosiiittti of Kb Nichralas, foumled in 1212 by 
Bisliop Peter de Repibiis. In it Charles Jl. 
nianicd Catharine of Braganza; and in front of it 
is boried'Uic brave Sir Clmrles James Napier (q.v.), 
who died in this noighbourhoocl in ISS.'J. Tiie 
dockyaid of Portsmouth, an the distnefc of Portsca, 
was till 1872 only 116 acres in extent; bob vast 
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■\vi»rk!5 liavc Hiice tlioii been esvvricil out at a cost of 
£2,(100,000, wliicli liave iiicreosetl the area to a 
total of 203 acre«. this immense naval estab- 
lisliinont the most noteworthy, if nut the most 
recent, featurea are tiio mast anJ rope lionscs, 
licinii-Htoie.', rigging-stoves, sail-loft, and the dry- 
docks, spaclouft enough to admit the largest vcsselH, 
ami oiVeringf every facility for tlioiv speedy remair. 
Tlie twelve docks, 22 to 30 feet deep, are Hne<l 
witli «olfd masonry, roofed over, and closed by 
loelc gnttw. Of tho various hmhling-»lips, one of 
tlieni, roofed and covered in, is so large that tlii-ee 
or four vessels can bo in process of construction 
under it at blio same time. Tho ^Vood Milln con¬ 
tain a ininibcr of most ingenimis btock-uiakin" 
inadiiii&H, the invention of Hir iBanibavd llruiiel 
(•].v.), inAvIiicIi rough timber, introducedatcuoend, 
is cut, squared, dvHlod, bored, and turned into tlie 
lequived shape. About 130,(100 blocks are made 
liei'c amiually, ami tlie inacliliics I’equirc thoatlend- 
anec of no more than four men. In tlic Kinilby 
aiicliora are forged by aid of a Nasniytli’s hammer. 


The dockyard also contains tlie rcf»idcnco« of the 
superintending ollicors, and a school of naval nrclii- 
tcetiire. 

PoiUmoutli Harbour, about 400 yards wide at 
its entrniiee, exiuvmls into a .spacious hasiii, extend¬ 
ing iiilancl for about 4 inile.s and haring n brcndtii 
of 3 uiilc.s along its uortherii sltorc. Large war- 
ve-sacls can enter and lie at anchor at all Uinas of 
the tide, thoro being -4 fathoms of M’tttcr in the 
chaimel at low water. The outward enti'niice is 
defoiidcd liy Forts Monaklon ami tiilkicker, and 
Sontlisca Castle. The position of this Jiarbrnir is 
highly favtunublc. It is situated in the middle of 
the cliannel, close to tliu niaginiicent niieliuxago of 
Spitheivd, wheru 1000 .sliijis of the Hue may ride 
without iiiconveiiietice, and is under *-liclterbf tho 
Isle of Wiglit, and opiiosite the French uiscnal of 
Cherbourg. 

TJie local trade of Poitsiiioutli Is cliicfly sup¬ 
ported by the dockyard and other public estahlish- 
nieiits. Urowing is liirgely ciuiicd on. Coals, 
potatoes, coni, and timber are imported hum 
BiitLsh coa.sts, ami potatue.s, granite, corn, timber, 
cattle, and wine from abroad. The only exports 
are pottery (shipped at Faveliam) and eonl-tar 
pitch, 

Tlie iniportaiico of this port dates only from the 


reign of Heniy VIIL Its defences were coiiunenced 
by Edward IV. and streiigtlieued by Elizabeth, 
and aftcvwaitla in a more thorough maimer by 
■\Yilliam III. Here, in a house that still lenmina 
in tlic High Street, and wliicli was then an inn 
called the ‘Spotted Dog,’ tho Luke of Ibickingliani 
(the ‘ Steeide ’ of King Jnme.s) was assas.sinated by 
John Felton. On the 20tli of August 1782, when 
its coiiiniander. Admiral ICempenfeldt, was writing 
in Iris cahin, the Royal Crcorge went down at Spib- 
licml, nnd ncaviy 1000 lives were lost. Clinrlca 
Hicken-s was born at 387 Mile End Terrace, 
Oomiuercial Rond, Laud]iorb, Portsca; and other 
worthies of Poilsmoiith have been Wiiltor Iio,‘sniib, 
tlic younger Rrund, Jonas Hiuiway, Sir Frederick 
Madden, George Meredith, and John Pounds. 

See L. Allen's Ilisioyy of roytsmoxitk (1817), 11. 
SligUPs Cki-onielcs of Rorlmoulh (1828), H, P. Wriglit’a 
^Mflt of the'BomiS -Dd’ or Qayrison Ckurch (1873), 
IV H. Saunders’ Amtufs of I’orismouih (1880), nnd 
Murrell nnd East’s Rxiracls from Foylstnoulh Itccoyds 
(1884). 

Portsiiioiltli, (1) the metro¬ 
polis and only seaport of New 
Haitjpsliivc, is on the south hank 
of tlie Piscataqna liivor, 3 miles 
horn the Atlantic, nnd 57 inile-s 
by rail NNE. of Boston. Built 
oii n beautiful peninsula, over¬ 
looking n copacious and deep liar- 
bouv, with smooth rock bottmn, 
it is a hantlsomo old town, many 
of its streets lined with shailo- 
trcc-s and is a favoavibo suiiiiner* 
resort. It has a cnslom-hou.sQ, 
and some shipbuilding is still 
carried on; tlie mannfacLures in¬ 
clude cotton, hosioryj shoes, iron- 
cnsting.s, &c, At liibtory, on an 
island opposite, is a United States 
iiavy-yavd, with large sliip-liousos 
and a iluating balance-duck, 350 
feet long by 105 'wide, with 
twcnty-foui’pump.s. Poi'tsiuoiith 
was settled in 1623, and was 
ca)dlal of the statu till lt>U7. 
Pop. (ISOO) 0827.—(2) Capital 
of Scioto county, Ohio, stands 
among lulls in an iron region, on 
tlio Oliio River, at tlie luunili of 
tliC Scioto, and at the south ter- 
niiiius of tho Ohio Canal, lOG miles by rail ESE. of 
(iiiuciiiiiati. It has several iron-foundries, rolling- 
mills, stoue-milla, ami fcawmills, and inamifaeturca 
stove.s, nails, steel sju-ings, furniture, nmchiiiory, 
Isiots, &C. Pop. (1890) 12,394.—(3) A city ami 

I iortof Vii^giiiia, capital of Norfolk county, on the 
Clizabctli llivor, opposite Norfolk. Gosport, with 
its navy-yard, «S:c. (^co Norfolk), is a suburb. 
Poi'tsniniitli contains n dry-dock and a naval lios- 
pital, and exports naval stoicp, iron, huuber, cotton, 
and early vcgetiiblos for tho norbli. Pop. (1890) 
13,2GS. 

PortSHioiilIi, PuciiESs or. See Charles II. 
Port TowusoikL capital of JehevRou ermnty, 
■\Ya.sliiiiglon, Ls on Puget Sound, near Juan do 
Fiicft Strait, 47 mile.s N. of Seattle. It lias a 
goml harbour, and an importaut United Slates 
customs statUm, at which all vessela entering or 
leaving the sound must report. Poii. (1880) 917; 
(1890 ) 4498. 

Portli^nl, a kingdom of Europe, on tho west 
side of the Iberian Peninsuln, sbretehes 350 miles 
between 36° 59' and 42“ 8' N. lab., and varies in 
width fi-oin 70 to 140 inile.s between 6“ 10' and 9“ 
31' W, long. Its eastern aud uorbliern boundavics 
fti-e Spmin, its western and southern the Atlantic 
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Ocean. iJctails of provincial areas ami popalutions 
arc given in tUe Hiiujoined table. 


FruTlilci'. lliN|. m. 

■Minlio.2807 

Traz oa Sfoiiles .4201 

Deira.DWO 

Eati'ciimilnra. . _C870 

AlcintP,lo.9416 

Algarve.1872 

Azotes. 012 

Madeira. 3t5 

Totol.35,641 


Fop. IlMll. 
1,014,708 
990,670 
1,377,432 
910,472 
307,100 
201,037 
200,401 
132,223 


4,703,178 


TIjq iitipulation iiicionaes steadily Imb slowl}'; in 
1851 it luinibci-ed 3,487,000; in 1874. 4,100,315; 
and ill 1881, 4,708,178. But fully 16,500 |>ci'soiis 
emigrate every year, tlic majurity going to zVmcvica, 
chiefly to BrnV-il. 

Physical Asi)ccts.~An re.s|>ecb of its pliysicnl 
Btruclure ami coiiformatioii, Portugal forms an 
integml iiavt of the llierian Peiiinsula (see 
The coast is Ion" and Hat, and samlv. excopt for one 
or two ehort distnnccs, as iminediatelv north ami 
Bontli of the nioiitli of tlie Tagus, omlat Cape St 
Vincent in tim exfcroiuo aontli-west. The two 
norfcJjerii ni-ovincos are direiyi/led by sinirs (<7000 
feet) of tlie mountains of Spanish Galicia. The 
mosbiinpovtanb mimntainoange of Porlngalis the 
Sierra da Estrella fQSiO feet), a weatwatrl coiilhina- 
tion of tlio Spunisli Siovra Guadavraina syaloiii. 
The Sierra Morena is continued wcstvvaixls in 
southern Portugal. In liUo iiiauner, the principal 
rivers of the country—the Guadiana in the south, 
tlie Tagus in tlio ceiibre, and the Eouru and Miiiho 
in the north—are simply the lower coutsos of what 
are gcogranhically Spanish i-ivcrs. The Moiidcgo, 
wliicli voacuoa the sea about half-way between 3ie 
Tagus month niid that of the Eonvo, is the longest 
river that has its sources in tlio country. Portugal 
lias mimcroiis mineral springs, a iaifie proportiao 
being Impregnated with sulpiiur. Minerals exist 
in fairly rich ahundance, 1 )nt arc not worked to 
tlie extent they could be, cliieily from want of 
fuel and cheap means of transit. Salt i.s prepared 
in large quantities in the salt mai-slies; cooper, 
iron, lead, manganese, antiiiiony, gyi»suin, Jhiic, 
and niarhlo are extracted and in part exiiortcd. 
About 5500 persons In all are engaged in mining, 
tlic yield ot which veachee the total value of 
je 2 !^ 4,000 per aimum. 

CVtmtrfc.—The vicinity to the ocean tempers the 
climate of Portugal, uiul c.xeuipts it iruiii the dry 
heat by wliich Spain is visited. The inequalities 
of tiae sui'/nco pi-odiico, Ijojyever, diveraties of 
cliniato; fur, whiie snow falls abundantly on the 
mountains in tim northern provinces, it is never 
seen ill the lo>vlancls of the southorn distiicts, 
>vlicre spiing begins with the new year and Jiarvest 
is over l)y niulHuninier. Ilain falls abundantly all 
the year round, cspcoially on the coast, and from 
October to March. As a general rule, tlio climate 
is iiealtliy in the olcvatcu districts, even of the 
sonthevn proviiveea; lint maiavia and fever prevail 
in the low flat lands and near the salt mainhcs. 
The mean annual tciuporature ranges from 60" F. 
at Oporto to 03“‘5 ab Lngos on tiie sontli coast. 

The animal life and plant life do not diller from 
those of Spain (q. v.). 

Occiyjnf/ojw,—The soil is gcnornlly rich, except 
in the lUOunLainoufi parts; bnt agriculture is every¬ 
where in a backn’ard state, little more than half 
the area of the cnuiitry being pnt to prolitublo use. 
Arable land occupies only isf per cent.; grass-land, 
24 per cent, j ot'cliards, 7 per cent.; forest, S per 
cent.; vineyard^, 2 ^; and olive-groves, about the 
same exLeiil. Tlio cereals chiefly grown are 
maize, wheat, vjye, barley, and vice, hub nob in 
sullieieub quantity for the wants of tlie pomle. 
Potatoes, vegetables (especially onions), Ifax, 


fniits (oranges, lemons, clicistnuts, nlnumds, iS:o.) 
are grown, in large quantities, But the cultiva¬ 
tion of the vine and of tiie olive are the most 
pi'oapcrous lirancUos of industry ; from the fovincr 
IS derived tlio rich red wine fainiliavly known as 
Port, from it« being shipped at 0 Porto, ‘the 
port.' The total quantity of wine nnmially pro¬ 
duced in Poilugal aiiiniiritt> to 88,000,000 gallons. 
Cattle are ieare<l in tlie uurtli, sheep and goats in 
the centre, and swine in tlic oak lorosts of the 
south. In the vine districts of the north and 
centre tlie soil is imi.stly owned by peasant prci- 
piietois; in other parts of the country groat estate-s 
are owned by the noble.s and let to tenants to culti¬ 
vate. Tlie rearing of silkworms and the keeping 
of bees are pursued with some energy. Fwli is 
abundant in all the riveis and uH' the eu.asts. 
Tunny and sardines are expurted ; and of late 
attention has been given to the veariug uf oystcis. 

Conooerce, A:c .—Portugal is not a manufacturing 
countiy; what industry there is is )»riiicipally con- 
ocnlratco in the two chief towns, Lisbon and 
Oporto._ In all, some 01,000 persems arc engaged in 
iii(hi.strial piimnits, and of tlieso nearly 40,000 are 
employed in M-earing woo). TJio rest cut eork, 
iiianufocturo cotton, linen, silk, leather, glass and 
IMwcelain, paper, ami gold ami silver filigree, 
and carry on various other iudustrie.s. In 1889 
the mercantile iiianiic of Portugal comprisotl 
44.3 vessels (43 steam), nieasuiing in all 77)000 
tons. During the four years ondiiig 1887 the 
Portuguese port.s were entered by an ai’crage of 
6505 ocean-going vessels of 3,404,500 tons, but in 
18HH by 6219 of 8,956,200 tons 5 of thctie totals, 
2413 vessels of 2,135,341 tons were British. In 
1888, U02 mile-s of railway wore open, and 300 
more in conrsc of conatruclfon. The e.xports, con- 
sitting prhiciiially of wine, copper, salt, cork, fish. 
oxen, ii'uitfl, vegelobles, /dhI ^vool, a>’ornge 
millions sterling in value nnmially. More than 
onc-haU of this total is for wine, the actual value 
ranging between £],680,200(in 1870 land £8,751,770 
(ill 1880). Of this iwnin the greater part is for port 
wuic, exported to Britain, 3 to 4 million gallons 
aimiially, valued at 1 to 1 ^ million storiiug; and 
to Uro/.il, to an anmial avmngc of £608,000. Franco 
takes ovory yenv about £ 868,000 u’orth of the 
common wine of the coautvy. Tho value of all 
tho fi.\i>orte sent to Great Britain every year 
muges iroin 2^ to nearly 4 inlllioria Btciiiiig. Apart 
from wine, tho principal items nvo cork, copper, 
live oxen, and wool. From Great Britain Portugal 
imports cliicliy cottons to .f imllioii stGiHiig), 
woollens, coal, metals, niaoliinciy, and butter, to 
the annual vnluo of 1| to 21 luilUoiis sterling. Her 
total imports, which, in addition to the articles 
nittiitioiicd, embrace bullion, fiour and wlieat (more 
than £1,000,000 anmmlly), gloss, livc-Btockj silk, 
timljcr, linen, &c., reached tlio value of llj miliioiis 
in 1880, a steady iiicrcaBc from 7^ millioiiB in 1885. 
Gerinoiiy, France, anil tho United States rank 
next after Great Ilritaiii os sources -wliehce Portugal 
draws her imports. 

Finance .—In spite of her conimevcial prosperity, 
Portugal cuts a bad figure in lier fiuaucial arvangc- 
ineiita. For years there lias been an annuai deficit, 
whicli is mostly met by loans, so tliat Uie national 
debt is rapidly increasing. Whereas in 1878 the 
national Inceuie was £5,073.000, the expenditure 
was £7,620,500; ton years later the income lind 
inci-coscd to £8,488,000, but blie expenditure was 
£10,000,000. Tlie national debt has iiicrcased fi*oin 
£20,974,000 in 1850 tu £64,333,000 in 1871, and 
£127,208,500 in 1880, inolucling £2,808.600 of float¬ 
ing debt. The interest for tho country's loans in 
1889 reached £4,129,600, by a long way the heaviest 
item ill the national expenditure. 

Defcnte .—Every Portuguese above twenty-one 
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vearrf of aj^e i ‘4 liable fnv service in the anny. 
Twelve yeais is the iieriod of service, three years 
with tlic eolnnrs aii'l iniie in the reserve. On the 
jicnce footin'' the ainiy ojnhracos in al! about 
yS.OOtt men ; t/ic wav .strength is about 150,000 
jucii of all nuns. Tlio licet eonslhts of 1 iroiicla^l, 
ID corvettes and screw-steamers, 21 gunboats and 
tranftport.s, 5 torpedo boats, 13 sailing-vessels, and 
7 training and coastguard ships, the whole maimed 
Ijj’ 2830 .Hailor.-< anil 250 ollieers. 

Ikligion, Ediicution. —The state religion is that 
of the Clmreh nf Home, but toleration is c.'ttendctl 
to nil other creeds. TTiore are three ccelcsiasticnl 
j)iO\'inces pre.siilfd over by tlie Cardinal Patriarch 
of Lisbon, the AvclibLsUnii of Braga, who is primate 
of the kingdom, and tfie Archbishop of Rvoiu; 
these (Ugnitaric.s rule over fourteen bishojra The 
inonasteries were dissolved in 1834, their properties, 
yielding about one jnillion sterling annually, being 
appropriated by the state. Education is superhi- 
tendeil by a council, at the head of which is tlie 
minister of the Interior, ami is entirely free from 
the supervision and control of the clmreh. Com- 
pnisovv education Mas enacted in 1844, hut U far 
from being fully enforced, conse«iueutly Povtiigal 
lags hehiiKl in education and general intelligence. 
There are nearly 4000 olemeiitavv schools, with 
180,000 pupilsj 22 lyceuins, with 8260 pupils; 
muncrous private schools; polytechnic academics 
at Lisbon and Oporto; and clerical, medical, agri- 
ciribural, unval, and military iraiuing-schools. The 
one university at Coimbra < 1300), one of the oldest 
in Eiuope, liaa five focultiCK, 75 professors, and 
about 9U0 students. Schools for training in the 
iniluatrial arts are in great favour; there arc 28 
in Llie country, beaded by larger institutes at 
Lisbon and Oporto. Lisbon has a learned society 
(the Academy of Sciencca), and a public library 
n7U6) uf 260,000 voliiuios. TItoro arc other 
libraries at Coimbra (1301), with 84,000 vols., and 
nt Oporto (1833), m’UIi 10(1,000 vols. 

Coitsiitituo)}, —Portugal is & constitutional muii* 
areiiy, the crown being lievcclitmy alike in the 
female and the male line. The parliament, or 
Coyles, consists uf the Koimc uf Peers and t-lie House 
of DoJ)utic.s, By a law of 1885 the lorinur will, 
Avlien tlte necessary cliatigcs have been made, event¬ 
ually consist of one liiuuircd life mumbers elected 
by the king and lifty elected indirectly, livo by 
the univoi^ity and scicatillc societies and fm-ty- 
five by pupnfar electors. Tlio tlonsc of Deputies 
consists ot 140 ineinhcrs, elected directly by all 
clLizGiis above twenty-one years of age wJio possess 
certain rpialiticatioiis of property or status, Varlia- 
ments are elected every four years; sessions last 
three mouths in tlie year. Tlie deputies arc paid 
11 s, a day. The exeonllre is wielded by a cabinet 
of seven ministers, chusen by the premier (one of 
the .seven), nlio liimself is selected by the king. 
Thodepnvtiiieiit.save Interior, Justice, Public Worics, 
Efnance, iSfaviiic and CnlonicK, War, and Foreign 
AfVaiv,H, Tbe sovereign also consult® a council of 
state, of not mure tlian si.xtccn inembers, iioini- 
nated for life, and geiiciully including c.y-jniimters 
and pre.^ent ininiriteii*. Justice is administcml 1^ 
rural magUtrates in 146 district courts, in 3 courts 
of appeal (at Uporto, Lisbon, and Azoi’cs), and 
in the supreme tribunnl of the kingdom at Lishoii. 

People. —The Portuguese are a ]ni.\ed race— 
originally Iberian or with later Celtic 

adinixtiu'e. Galician blood (derived from the 
ancient Gallaici, pre-iuniably Gallic inva<lei-a) 
nredominntes in the norlli; Jewish and Aiubic 
blood are strongly pro,sent in the centre, and 
African in the soutli, Tlie Portnguese diller 
essentially from tlioir >SpaiiisIi hrethren, whom thej' 
regard with inveterate batied and jealousy, mainly 
on account of their past attempts to snLvert the 


iudepoiidencc of Portugal. TIic opinions of oh- 
serveis dilfer ns to tho national traits of the people. 
They seem, however, to bo generally sober, good- 
iiiitnretl, oldiging, and patriotic, but sliifties.'' and 
dirty, iiath Lisbon and Oporto have a population 
exceeding 100,000; 110 other toM’n reaches 30,000. 
Lisbon is the capital, Oporto the centre of the 
poi't'Wiiic trade, and tbe chief town of northern 
Portugal. 

The colonial po&scsAons of Portugal are eiiuincr- 
ated in the subjoined list: 

Afkii;.^— Aic^lnsj. ui, I’-.!'. 

Ciiiio VwUfl Islands. 1,180 110,020 

Scjic£njiibin (GuJiicn). 20. £»,D]6 

fit Ttioiiias and I’rinco's Ii-latitl. 417 21,000 

Ajuda(rvrt, Guinea Co.ibt). ISf 700 

Angola, Aiiibrlz, llcui'iiL'ln, Mos-.ii-) q,„ o 000 000 

iiiudC!!, and CtMUci .f oj.i,uwv , 

MozuiiiIiUliic .(?)8O,C00 (7)600,000 

Asia— 

Gun. < In India). 1,062 445.150 

Ill’ll, Daman &o. 102 63,313 

Timm-. 0,21)0 300,000 

Macao(m China). 4l 70,000 

7\jlal. 401,001 3,000,334 

.?ee Crawfurd, Porliifial, Old (lud Acu’ (1880); AUlama- 
Ayala, Comprudfo (icogyofico-esUidisiico (Madrid, 1880); 
willkoimo, Piircmlache Hallimel; Blacheood’t Manu- 
tine (1801); and Murray's Handbook (4th ed, 1887). 

History.—T ho earliest nccounts of the western 
portions of the Spanish peninsula arc derived from 
the Romans, wlio followed the Cavtliaghiians ns 
conquerors (138 D.C. ) of tl»o western Iberians and 
Celts. Under Augustus the peniiienla was divided 
into three provinces, one of which, Lusitania, has, 
until quite recent tinios, been regarded as nearly 
identical ivitli tl»e present kingdom of Portugal; 
but the Augustan province uf Lusitania lay 
wholly on the south side of the Tagus. The his¬ 
tory of Portugal was in early riniea oolncUlent 
, witli tliabof the Iberian Poninsnla as a M’holc ; and, 
along with the rest of tlie pe)iin.siila, Portugal ivas 
' tliordnghly Romanised in the days of tlie OJiiplro, 
After tho Homans withdrew, the peninsula m’iw 
overrun by Visigoths from the norlli, and at a 
later period by Saracens from tho south. Undor 
Roman, Visiguthic, and Saracenic nilo tho people 
were prosiHirous and well governed, bub became 
cncvv'utcd by hixury and unwavlike ease, About 
the middle of the lUh century noiThern Poiiugal 
fell under the sway of Eerdinand 1. of Castile. In 
1094 Hemy of tuiguudy, who had married a 
natural daughter of Alfonso YI,, son and succsessor 
of Fcidiuaiid, received from that monarch the 
county of Portugal (from tlie -Minlio to the Tagus) 
as a dependent fief. Under las Avidow, Tlievesa 
(1114-28) the country acquired a seiiHO of national 
unity uiul a ceitftin measme of iiidcpoiidence. 
Their son, Alfonso 1., made Portugal an iu- 
depeiuleub kingdom (1143)—tlirongli the victory 
of a picked body of Portuguese kniglits over 
a |)icked Imdy of Castilian knights in a tourna- 
riient—and gained signal advantages over tlie 
Arabs, M'bom he fought for twenty-Jive years, his 
grcatc-st e.\j)loits being tho victory in ilio plain 
of Ouriqno, in AleniLcjo, in 1130, the uapLiire ( willi 
the help of English crusailers), of Lislion in 1147, 
and of Alcacor do .Snl in 1158. The Brnguiidiau 
Housic, which continued in possession of the 
bliroTic for 44(1 year.s, gave to Portugal some 
of itb l«?st kings. Tiie immediate siicce.ssoj'« of 
Alfonso I. wero engaged in incessant Avars against 
tho MoHlems and in severe struggles with tlie clergy 
and noblea, Avho avcic ahvay.s ready to comldne 
agahist the sovereign ; but, although often baliled 
in tlioir attcnqits to uphold theiiulGpeiulenceof the 
crown, the ilignity of the kingdom was, on tho 
wholo, Avoll inaiiitained by the representatives of 
this family, avIio Avere, moreover, clis-tinguished as 
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the promoters and chainpioiis of the iiiwitime glory 
of t’ortwgal. Sancho {dieil 1211), the ‘builder of 
dtie.H,’ especially diatinguislicil liimaclf by iiia care 
for the material welfare of hia kingdom, and by 
Ins bold light agaiimb the claims of rope Inntpcent 
III. and that pope’s fiuppurtera, the rorlngucso 
bishops. Ilis son, Alfonso II., stuninoiied the first 
Portnguesu Cortes. Alfonso III. (121^79) cou- 
iluerecT the aontherii province of tlio kingdom in 
1250, and Jimde Portugal what it pvacticafly is in 
area at the present time. Ills sou Binvi (Denis) 
must he regarded as tho founder of Foritigiicsic 
commerce and mcrcautilo enterprise. He likewise 
encouraged ngricultiue and the imlustriid arts, 
arid protected learning, in fnrtherance of xvldcli 
lie founded in 1300 a imiyersity at Lisbon, siili- 
sequently transferred to Coimbra, Diniz was sue- 
coeded in 1.325 by his son, Alfonso IV., suuiained 
the Jlrave, wlioso reign was ahnost xvholly occupied 
in wars with tJie Custilians and the Mo.'.lema (see 
(jAfjTUO, Inkzde). It was duringhis reign tliat tho 
fiiemlly commercial relations with Kiiglaml began. 
With jUfonso’s grandson, Fcrdinsuul J., the legiti¬ 
mate branch of the Ihirgnmlian House became ex¬ 
tinct in 1333. After some disturbances Fei-diiiaiid’a 
illegitimate brother, John, was recognised l.y the 
Cortes as king in 1335) ftmr montlia later the 
allied Portugnose and lingUah army won at 
AljubarroLa a glorious victory over the Coatilians, 
who had invaded tho country. Johu’s reign (ho 
died in 1433) wnsevontful, not moroly on account 
of the inleinal rofurms wliicli he iutrodneed, and 
of Ilia steady maintoinince of the prerogatives of tho 
crown, but chielly as being asjjociated with tlio 
Hast of those important geogiatdiical discoveries 
and commoi'cial cutoi prises xyliicu nmde Portugal 
for a while the greatest maritime power of Europe. 
During tliis reign, on May 9, 1386, tho treaty of 
Windsor cciuoiitcd the nrin alliance and national 
frioiidsliip between Porlugai and England, that 
u'as furtliov conllrnied by the marriago of King 
John to tho daughter of John of Oraunt (1387). 
To John’s son, ifenrv tho Navigator (die<l IJflO), 
Is due the merit of having organised several voyages 
of discovery, xvliich culminated in the acrjuisition 
of tho Azores, Jiadcira, Capo de Verde, and other 
islamls. At this time, too, the slavc-lrado began, 
tho Portugiicsu hringiug cajitive negroes to cid- 
tivalo the largo estates of (heir aoutUem provinces. 
During the reign of John IT. (1431-95), who Lr<ike 
the power of the feudal noblo.«, Jlarlholomoo Diaz 
doubled (1480) the Cape of Clood Hope ; ami Vasco 
da Gama, in the reign of John’s .successor, ilaiiocl, 
succeasfuilv achieved the passage by sea to India 
in 1497. The iliscovory of Prazil (1500), and tlio 
settlements made there and on the western coast 
of Indiahy Albuquerque (a ''.), increased the mari¬ 
time power and fame of Portugal, which were 
further extoiulod under Maiioel's son, Jolio HI., 
wlio ascended the tlinmo in 1521. 

At this period Portugal ranked ns one of tire most 
poxveiful nionarehies in Europe, rmd Lisbon, the 
great distributing centre of the producte of tlic 
East, ns one of its inoMt iin])ortant coiumercial 
cities. iimldeiJ ns tliis prosijority lia*l been, its 
decline was alnujst more abmi>t, and may in a 
great measure be accounted for by the destmetion 
of the old nobility, tlio extensive ejiiit^atioii that 
went on to the neV colonio.s, the expulsion of the 
muiierous wealthy and industrious Jews, on xx’lioso 
able financial management the conmiereinl interests 
of tho Portuguese u'ere largely dependent, anti the 
introdncUon of the Inquimtion (1539), ami of tlm 
Jesuits (1540), whose Irancful eupremacy gave rise 
to nmoli tyranny and oppressum, both in the 
colonies and at home, and in various ways stamped 
out tho old spirit of tJic people, and crippled Uio 
reaourcea of tlienation. Tlie inllnence of the Jesuits 


over John’s grandson, Seb&^tian (1557), was ro- 
apousilile for the defeat of tlie Portnguc.se, ami the 
capture and death of theiry ouiig king, at the battle 
of Alcazar al-Kebir in Afiica in 1578. And the 
extinction of the old liurgundinn line in 1330, after 
tbebrief reign of Sobiistian's uncle. Cardinal Henry, 
plunged thecomitryintodillicultie.sand misfortunes. 
After a struggle for the thrujie between litUf-a-dozen 
candidates, none of wlioin found fax-oiir witli the 
nation at large—tliey clung to the delusive hope 
that Sebastian was still alive, and would return 
finm tho liiuid.s of his Moorisli capture—I’liilip II. 
of .Spain succeeded in tueming to liimself tlie crown 
of Portugal ami annexing the klngdoiu to the 
.Spaiiiah iiumpchy. Tliis iuvolveil it in the ruinous 
waia of Spain agniiiab England, in tlie Low Coun¬ 
tries, and in Germany, while tho Dutch and Eng¬ 
lish, ill retaliation for .Spauibh aggrc,-j»ion8 at home, 
attacketl and .seized the Poi'tiigiier'O po.sse',doiis iii 
the Indian Archipelago and in South America. 
At length the insolence of Philip IV.’s miiiisler, 
Olivarez, bi-ought inatteia to a crisis; and in 
Decciiihur 1640, nfter a forced union of si.xty yeara, 
Portugal was freed, by a bold uiul Buccessful rising 
of the nobles, from ail coiincctioii with Spain, and 
the Ibikc of Jhflgaiiza, a descendant of the old royal 
family, was placed on tlie throne (1641}, under the 
titloof John IV. Tire war with Spain, wlilcb was 
the natural result of this act, turaeu nut, under 
the guidance of the farnouB Count Sciiomhorg (w)io 
fell at Jloyne battle, 1600), and with the asbistenco 
of 3000 English troops, favourable to Portugal, 
and was termiiiatod in 1668 by tlio treaty of Lisbon, 
by which tho imlepcndeiice of PiuLngal was for- 
nially recognised hy tlie Spanish govei’iiment. Put 
her ancient glory liad devartud ; slio had lost many 
of her colonics, and ui those site etill retained 
Brazil alone was nrosperous; the nation was stcepotl 
in ignomiico and bigotry; and tho I’ortngueeo, from 
having been one of tlio greatest niaiitiine pow’ers of 
Euro^ becunie virtually n commercial dependent, 
rather than ally, of Groat Britaio, especially after 
the Methuen (q.v.) Treaty of 1703. Under the roign 
of Joseph I. (1750-77) tlie genius and resolution of 
the minuter Ponibal (q.v.) infused toninorary vigoiii' 
into tlio administmtiun, and clieckeu fur a time 
the downward tendency of the iiatuuial orodit. 
But Poiiibal’K ehbvts to rouse the people from their 
nlotli, and infuse vigour into the government, were 
chocked hy the accession of Joseph’s daughter, 
Marin, who, witii lier uncle-liuBlmml, Pedro HI., 
allowed thingn to turn imek into their old cliauncls. 
The mental alienation of Maria led, in 1700, to the 
nomination of a regency unctor her eldest son, 
J’olio. This prince, who showed considerable 
caimcity in eaiiy life, on the outbreak of the war 
between Spain and France threw liiniself wholly 
oil tlio jirotcction of England ; and hually, xvhen 
he learned that Napoleon had determined on the 
destruction of liis (fyiiosly, left Portugal in 1607 
and trniisfcvreil the seat oi government to Bio de 
Janeiro, the capital of Brazil (q.v.), 

This act was immediately followed by tho occupa¬ 
tion aud aimo.xatiou of Portugal hy the Frencli—a 
oicasure xvhicU gave rhu to the Pcniusular War 
(^.v.). The victory of Vinieira, gained by the com¬ 
bined English and Portuguese army in 1803, freed 
the land from its Frericu lusailaiils; and in 1816, 
on the death of Queen flavin, the regent succeeded 
to the joint crowns of Portugal and Brazil. But 
even after theFroncliwero driven out of the Penin¬ 
sula and Napoleon’s power was broken for ever, tlie 
new kin^, JolmVI.,still continued to reside at Rio 
de Janeiro, leasing Portugal to be governed by 
Engliah officers, Marshal Beresford and others. 
Tim gave occasion to abuses and discontent, which 
rcaulled, in 1820, in a revolution, at Liahon, and 
in the pioelaiimtion of a constitutional form of 
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yoveiniiient, very tk-mocisUie in in the place 

nf the fulitlal Jolinliumcd 

to Piti'tngal, taitl tlieru r'i^'ticd the cotislitntioii and 
iiitiliol Uie imleiieniletioe of itmv.il, 'wliioli iiro- 
rhaiiiieil liU f-iiii PeiluJ ciiijicmr. On the dentii •»! 
Juliii in I82(i, iVdvo IV., after organising the 
liov-pnimeiit of I’orliigal uii the model of the 
Kiigliah jiaiimnieiitAiy eystevo, Tcnewnced the 
Portiigiic-^e crowii in favour of his daughter, 
Maii.a (la (iluria, a child of scvgii, on euiiilithm 
that fhe uiarricd her uncle, MigiteL The latter, 
Avlio had availed liiiiiNelf of eveiy (jpiHirtunity to 
thwart the liheriil iioiiey of iii» father and huithcr, 
waited only for the einhaii'ation of the Knglish 
tvoops to hreah the oath which he Inwl taken to 
jiiaintaiti llic coustitntinn, and, gathering nmnd 
liiin the clergy, thu ni iuy (i|}'iGcr», the old nuhility, 
and all ii-)jo imre in favonr of i)»e forJuer order of 
Ihiiigr., wtus lliroiigh tlieir aid declared Icing hy the 
Cortes in June 

Tlien eJisiied a period of liultsenhsihle C 0 Mf\i-,ion 
and iiiii^nile. At length, in 1S32. Pedro was 
enahled, cldefly hy means of a loan from English- 
ineti, to raise a« army, aud nrake a lauding 
at Oporto. Cliarifid Napier rirlnnlly doslrovcd 
Jligiml’s licet ofl’ Capo St Vincenfc in 1 ^ 33 . 
Shortly afieiwaiOs Oaeeii Jiaria made lier entry 
into Libhun; ninl in the following year Miguel 
signed the Convention of Kvurn, by •whieh lie 
renounced all pioteiwiims to the ihroue. and 
agreed to quit fVn iugal The dcotli of Pedro in 
tlie saitiQ Ycnr, after Jic had olVcctcd several im* 
l»oitftiit reiomirt, inclndiny the rehitrodiiction of 
the coriaiitiuion (d 1S20, jirovcd a heavy inisfor- 
fcuuo to Portugal, which Hull'ered sevciely from the 
iiierccnaiy rule of tliuae mIio occupierl placesi of I 
iJWi povnou oi yewwg qweeu. Uev ' 

marriage, in 1335, witlt Augiiatua, Dnko of 7,encli' 
teiihcrg, and, after liis death at tlic end of a few 
months, her luaiviage witli I'crJiaand of Haxc* 
Cnhurg, were followed hy grave political dlstnrh- 
aiices. A Imiiicli of tlie doniocrats, known a.s the 
Septeiiihi'ists, fi ojn the mouth in which thoy iua«1o 
fheir first deeisivo atarnl aguiiwt the govcniniciifc, 
loudly domaniled (1830) the abrogation of the 
charter proimilgated by Pcslro (known an the 
Charter of 18*2(1), niul the restomlioii of the 
deniaurutic cunetitutioii of 1824. This contest of 
the charters continued tlivougli tho entire veigu 
of Mavift, mid party fecUiig run «t> higl* tlja,t it 
reauited more than once ill hostilities. The 

t overniiiciib was altematcly in the hands of 
eptembrUta aud ChuctisU •, otkj Cortca was dw- I 
Bulved after another; iinally, in 1852, a revisjed 
charter wjus drawn up ihnt*jn'Ove(t acceptable to 
all pavtic.i. .Slimtly afterwards ti»e qiieon died, 
niid lier eldest son’ascenclud the throne in 1353 
as Pedro V., under the regency of his father. 
The latter used hi.s power discreetly; and by his 
judicious liuitiiigenieiib the Ihutiicinl confiisions 
and eii]l>arras.sineiit.s u'cre imrtinlly renjovc*!. 
Uiioii the sudden death «f Pedro iii 18(51 hin 
biDther was proclniniod king as Liiis 1. He 
steailily adliered to cuiistilutional priiici|»les, mid 
hthoiireil nt mensiires of internal iiiiproveincnt; 
but ever since the iiegiuniug of the century tl,c 
myal power Jia^ been grou iug w-eaker and wejiUer. 
The liiiancial condition of tlio coimtri’ ha-s ^iso 
gone atciidily from bad to wur.se, in suite of fairlv 
fiivimniblo cointiicTce. Tho rush of the Eiuoiieaii 
powers to appropriate Afiicaii soil, and ilivide 
It amongst them, since the opening of tlia in¬ 
terior tlivougli the Congo, in some degree nwuke 
the old colonial enterprise of the Portiigiicso, and 
touehcil their ufllioiial pride, making them clin«r 
all th(3 iiiovc tenaciously to the Iragiiients of 
colonial territory still left to tliem in Africa. But 
the .awakening cmiie too late; the moi-ch of events 


and the energy of her rivals have u rc.stcd from her 
many sniiare luUes that she claimed ns her own, 
hut hod dune next to iiotliing to coloiui^e ami 
develop. England in the cud of 1889 compelled 
Portugal to aVianilon lier claims to Nyassalnuu, ami 
two years later u treaty wa-s bigned defining (lie 
j-ebpective spheres of inlliicnoo of Liic two countries 
ill Eitet and West Africa, csiiccially in tli<i basin 
«f the Zaiiihe.bi. Em tlier dcliniitntidns were agreed 
iipun in 1891. In tho mcaiitiiiiG (jliuvlcs I. liad 
succeeded hi» fotlier, Octoher 1880. The action 
of Ihitain occu-sioncil an outlnirst of strong popular 
feeling hi Portugal, w'liich the republicans turned 
to their own advantage; and they were greatly 
helped hy tho .siicceasfiil vevolntiuii of the lupubli- 
cans in ilrti/il and the e.xjtitlsioii of the cmjieror 
(Npveinlier 18S9). Hut in the home coiijiLry 
thoir advantage proved to lie of only n tcnipoiary 
nature. 

See Morse Stepheim, J’ovlvijul (‘History of Natmns’ 
aoric-a, 1&91); M'ilunlo, Ifivtoi'll o/ J’oHii'/a? (1888); 
Schaefer, {/mcfiiekte von Poftvuol (5 vola. 183G-5-±); 
works by the native histoiiuiis IleriJiilniio (18J8-5"), Ha 
Sijvft (18150-71), t'oelho (1874), mul Ha Luz .Soriaiio 
(180'5-82)5 it. H. Major, Lijc of iVhice Ihnrji of 
J’ortnfju! MHOS); and (..’nniotD, Mmoirs of JJnke of 
•SnMiiilut (18W). 

T..AK«rA«ii ANij LiTEiiATU rii;, — Portuguese, 
like every other brniicli of the lioiimncc family of 
luiiguagea, lum grown out of a local form of tlie 
JJiif/m lioiHona liuMca, and in cimrse of time has 
bad Ingrafted upon it many elcmojits of Arabic from 
the Hnracen invaders, and numerous verbal and 
idiomatic chamcteristicij of the Prnnkisli and Celtic 
dialcclH whieli u'cre jntioduced ivith tho Thirgiin- 
diaii toimdeiu of tlie monarcliy. The earlier forms 
I K>{ b\>v«c cb'>^ ftilivAty 1 

I althougli Portuguese lu’csen led strong rc.semblniice 
j to its Bister-languagu, the Ciistiliun, in so far as 
hotli jiosscssctl muueroiis words of iclenticttl oiigiu, 
it dillarorl so widely from the latter in rogard to 

S ramiiialicfil structure Ob almu.sl Lu ineiit tho 
e.'igualKm of un original longue. Tlio aiiUpatliy 
c.\istiiig liclwceii the Purlugucse and Spaniards, 
Uiid the comseqiieiit strenuous efibrts of the best 
writors among the foniicr to keep their langnago 
distinct, and to resist the introduction of Incfclier 
Castilian elements, had the ell'ecb of making Portu¬ 
guese BtUI more dissimilar from tlie .sistur-tmignus 
of the peninsula, uml the le-mlt has been a inn- 
gimge tliat dillei's from pure >Spaiiiflh in having 
an e.\co>s of imsai fionmis and fewer gutturnl.'i, • 

I with u softening <it Upping of the consonants, luid 
I ev duojiciiiiig of the vowels, which rendem it tlio 
.softest, Imfc feoblcat, of (ill the itomnneo longues. 
The eurlioat fepeciiueiio of genuine PorUiguc&u bo- 
long to the lieguiniiiy of tlie 13th century, and con¬ 
sist for the must jiurt of collections or books of 
song (see Caxcioneho), wliieli, both in regard to 
fuiiu and rhyfcliin, reseiuhlo the bioiibnibnir or mfune 
sonp of the same jjcrifJcl. jiniongat the writois 
of these the most outstanding ligiire is King Hiiiiz, 
wlio, be.sKle.H being tho forerunner oI tlie Ihjrtngucse 
school of pastoral poets, also dreu- inspiration from 
the popular Honipi of his jieople. In the Mth and ; 
l.tth centnriea. wlxjlst tini vomamjosi of chivalry ' 
weie popular ami luimerons clirimicle.s were written, 
the bc-st being that of Feinan Lope.s (1380-1459), 
tlio court continued to be the centre of \ioetvy 
ami art; hut CiustiHan wa.s in greater vogue than 
I’ortngiieso, which was dc-spised by the numerous 
ro 3 -nl poets who emulated tho e.mmnlo of Diniz, 
and composed love-sougs and iiiornt or cliilactio 
jaMiiiis. Under the cidtnre of these noble bards 
the imotry of Portugal was weak nml efl'eminato, 
without tnu tciidei'iic.s8 and pathos which charactor- 
ised the Spanish vorse ‘romances’ of that ago. 
Hilt Hie literatui-e of I’oi tugal aC()uircd new vigour 
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witli tUe gvQ\vtl\ of liQv »«avi.ti»\e wwl cotntkievual 
nrnsiieriby. Tlia Canciomiro Uo'itl {of liarcia 
(Ifi lleseiidc (U70-lo54), wlucli gives n general 
siiininary ami extracts of llie Porbignese poeta of 
tiio laLvr lialf nf tbc }5th ami Iwginning cif tire 
16Lh century, is the lirab evulenco of the change, 
which is innsb strongly exemplified in (he (Imiiinn 
of (ril Vicente (MTO-laSG), and in the nn>stnmla 
and eclogues of luheiro (c. 1550) and Sji ile Miranda 
(liOo-loaflj q.v.), whose dramatic imitations of 
Horace and Terniico mark the transition porioil be¬ 
tween the incdueval lyrical and the later classical 
style- Tliese first attempts tit the ilrama were fol- 
loweil by Antonio do Ferreira's (1528-60)///wKf/e 
C'a.ili'o^ tiio oldest, and still tiio finest, Portuguese 
tragedy. Bub the cln.s.sical .sclioo), w’hose chief 
ciiltii’ators tvere tlie courtiere of Lisbon ami the 
professors of Coimbia, found little tavnnr among 
tho people nt Inigo, whose enthusiasm and patriot¬ 
ism were ileoply stirred hy the iliKcovciie-s and 
conquests of tuo nation iii A^ift, Afiica, and 
Anieiica. The national pride and glory found 
expression in the works or Portiigal'h one really , 
ffveafc poet, Camocna (1524-SO} q.v.), who, in The 
Zns-iVtne (1572), struck out a now path in the 
domain of epio poetry; while Ids nnincrons son¬ 
nets, Ills songs. Ids dmnwis, and other poetic 
productions e-tluhit a versatility of genius and 
giuceful tondomesfl ■which place him in the fore¬ 
most rank of Euvopoon poota. Next after Cainoons 
cojne the epic poets COrce-Keal {1540-93;, Dfotisiiilio 
do Quebedo, Iq de Andrade (Io40-I014), Pereirade 
Castro {1671-1632), aii<l Sil do Mencze3(died 1664). 
To the same pevlml halongs tho dramatist Ferreira 
do Vasconcelfoa (died 1385). 

With Cnmocii.s the language and poetry of 
Portugal readied tho culniinatinjf; point of their 
development. During the cloininton of Spain the 
Poi'tuguaao 80 far lost all feeling of national 
independonce tlinb tliey at lengtli renounced their 
jiativQ tonatio, and adopted the language of tholv 
rwleJ-B, with tho reatoration of poUticalindopcnd- 
euco, under the sway of the lloiiao of Broganza, i 
a reaction took place; hut the 17 th and I8ti\ cen¬ 
turies produced few Pertugueso writers who attaincil 
more than an ephemeral and purely local reputa- | 
tigji—hoiuhast, or slavish imitation^ of Simnwh 
and Italian M'liters, Iwing tho predominant chanic- 
teristics of the Povtiigucsc school of light literature. 
9(11110 good hiatovjcal writora belong, however, to 
this period, a.s Jaciuto Fveiro de .-Viidrado (1697- I 
1637), witose life of Joao de Castro, Viceroy of 
India, .‘(till liolcls its place jvs a monuiuent of clofisical 
Portugiicso prose; the great Indian inissioiiniy, 
the Jesuit Father Antonio Vieira (1608-97), 
whnso scniions and letters are roganlcd (is models 
of .stylo and diction; Do Bavros (1496-15/0), (ho 
historian of The Caiuiiiest of the Indies; Da Faria i 
0 Sousa (1300-1640), Do Brito (1509-1617), and 
Bramhlo (1534-1637), who wrote Monarekut Tjvsi- 
tnn(c; A. de Kesemle (1-108-1373); and P. X. do 
Menozes (167.S-1743)- During the 18th ceutnvy 
Freucli litoraiy canons and inmlola were sjavisldy 
followed hy luo.st I’ortugncsc wrifier.s of verse, of 
■whom the best known is Da Crnz e Silva (1731- 
1800). But ill tho begiiiuing of the 19th century 
Fortugucse poetry was p.arti,any eievntcd from its 
previous low grade by two men, wlio, altliough 
they pi-nfeased to obsei'vo a strictly clasrical style, 
pos.sesscd a delicacy of taste, and a genial creative 
powei', which saved them fi'om Inlling into the 
absurdities that had generally charaeterised the 
school in Portugal. Tho elder of thc.se, P- M. do 
Xascinieuto (1734-1819), nlthoiigh speoielly notol 
as all elegant lyric poet, iloscrves notice for his 
graceful iniacellnnies; wJiile ManoeJ du Boenge 
( 1766 - 1800 ), his loss cultivated rival and contem¬ 
porary, iniisb bo regarded as the most original and 


truly national id tiie mmlem poets of Vrulugal. 
His sonnets rank ois the finest in the language, 
and these, with Ids numerous idylls, epigrams, and 
occasional pneiiis, composed in various styles ami 
inodes of vursi/lcjitiuii, iuive [mil a liost of imitators, 
among tlic l*est of wdioin are the drniuntist, J. li. 
Gomes (died 1803); Dc Macedo (1761-1831), tho 
epic pact t atid the satirist, T. da \lmeida (1741- 
1811), The best of the recent Portuguese poets 
are A. dc CtmtUho (] 800-73) and D’Alnieida Garrett 
(1799-1864). The last named w/i.s the jnostvcJwi- 
tilo and popular writer of in.s tinio in PortiigaU 
Next to tlieiii come Ilcrciilano (1810-70), who is 
also one of Portugal’s best hlstoriaus; Da 9ilva 
blendes Leal; Do LenioB, founder of the Goiiuhra 
ncliool: Paliiicirini, De Pnssns, De Dcui, lirnga, 
ami IJo Qtientnl. Othor inoilern wrilers who 
tltwervc iiieiitiflH are the hiscoiians Da Luz Suriaiio 
and Latino Coellio; Branco and liiaster, play¬ 
wrights; the novclLsts Ilebello da Silvn (who ranks 
after Ifcrculaiio os a scientific liistoriaii) ami Dc 
Qiiejroz; anil Loho (1763-1844), as a general man 
of letters.—Portuguese liteisture is also cultivated 
ill Brazil, and, of late, years, with considerable iri- 
dependence ami siicccr«, Tlio juiiicipal names in 
poetry ai'C F. V. Barhoza, Do Ban-os, Da Cunlia 
llarhoza, A. T. dc Maeciio, Gonyalvcs Diaz, IVn to- 
Alegre, M. do Maceilo, Teixeirn c Souza, nad 
^fagclliaens. the most national of them all; in 
history, Vnmhogon, autliov of tho Historia Gcml 
(leSmzil, and 1. da Silva, aiitlior nf the Bmiid’xn 
I'lntureh; and tho epigmmiualist Fonseca. 

Tho best works on I’ortuiniceo litcratnre are T, Braua’a 
Jlistoriu, do LiUtmlnm PoTtx^iUKza (20 vols- 1870-80) 
anil F. <U Silvft nnil Aennlis’a Diecioimrio BihUonrafieo 
J'erluyuet (12 vols. 1868 85). Other useful works are 
' Sonlerwok, JlUtori/ of Spanish o«d Porlut/nm Xilct-a- 
<nrc (Lena. 18M); Denis, ffittoin LHtiraii'e du 
Porluffal (Paris. 1826); P. lU Rilvp, La Ziliditilufe 
Portumtt'se (Paris, 18GC); and Loiseau,dc la LitL 
iWhreAficf Paris, 1886). 

Portuguese Mrtn'Of-Wnr (Phf/tnUa), a 
remarkohle ffcniis in the clw Cmlentemta, in tlie 
anb-clfts-r ei^dmno- 
pliora. It 13 common 
fn tropical scftSjUoat- 
ing on tho auriae* 
with an iullatcd 
hrlglitly coloured 
bladder, soioetimcs 
6 inches m length, 
and with a p^dent 
colony of indiridual s, 
among wliich^ thpie 
is no little divlmtni 
of labour. Hostim- 
portnii t are th c no tri • 
live and rejiroduc- 
live meinhers, and 
long stinging ton. 
taoles whicli sttetim 
for several feet into 
tliewatei-. Thcatiiig- 
ing power, iioitually 
used in lienomhiug 
thesToaU icaiwals&n 
wliicli tlio Heating 
colony feeds, ix sufii- 
cient to can.xe iii- 
leitao irritation in 

those who incautiously test it. The Pliysnlia fioata 
for the mo.st part pusBively, mid ia occnsionally 
driven to British counts. An alliotl geinia, Itidzo. 
phyea, is oven more venmrkable, iribh a large float 
and long atein. 

Porfiiincca?, or Poiirui.vtaicE.B, a natnml 
order of exogenous ])laiits, nearly allied to Cui-j-o- 
phylincea*. The species are not very luuiierouai 



Pliysalin ntriculus. 
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they me imicli dill'iise*! over tlie world, mid are 
frlirubhv or lierliaecoil", uenerally hiiooiileat, aioatly 
ffTowinff ill 0r\- jilacer'. i'ho liowers ore orten largo 
and beautiful,' IjuL ej'lioniornl. The foliage is blond 
and iiMjnd. .Some ajicdoa arc nsed ns snlaiU and 
pot licrl^s, of which the heat known is Ihiralane 
(fj.v,). The tulwroiis rnotn of Clrojtunia f/i6tfros</, 
a Hi)>erian plant, are U'lod for food. The genera 
Cnlmidiinia and Porttihiea furnish some beautiful 
anriiialiH. 

Tort Wine, (i.e. Portu or O/iof/o Wi»c), a 
E.|iccie.'? of red wiiio, liot and hcadj', wliicli is jn'o- 
(liieed chiefly in a moiintaiiinus district of Portugal, 
called Cfiiia de Ibmro, and exported from 0]»nrtii 
and Lisbon, The vine from whieli this wine is 
produced i.s generally planted on craggy Klopca 
with a Boufcheni ox]insnie. The wine, when pure 
and iinadiilteratod (which is very seldom the cnjie), 
does not acijiiire it-< full siieiigth and flavour till it 
lias stood for -Jiiuie year.-', to allow for the disturb- 
anee of the .spirit to .sub«ide, and the antagonistic 
iiigrcilii'iils ot tlio mixture lo Iiaritiuiiiso; hut care 
nnist likewise he taken that it is nut allowcil 
to Income too old. TIio colniir of new i>ovt wine 
Varies from pale rose to deep led, and changes 
with age, bccnining ft deeii tawny brown, whrcli 
is peniianeiit. liy far tiio greater porlion of 
the wine made ia mixed with sjdrit even during 
the time of fermcntftlion, in order to give the 
aew wino the ripeness and atrongtli which ex¬ 
porters J'eq,nii'e, and which the wine does not 
naturaily attain till it has stood for some time; 
the proper colour is also given by a mixture known 
6s jcropie^(f, ivUicli is a preparation of eldcr-bcrrica, 
molasses, rahin-pucc, and spirit. It in an exccas 
of this jcvo]iigA in the iiifcruir rtotls of port which 
Goii)iniuiicace> to them tlie lacdicalcd mbmr so 
fieipientlv noticed. The extreme *hcmHnop.s’ of 
port is CMiefly due to tlie lilKual aibui.\tHio with 
enirit, and this ih tlie ca«o with all the .wirt.s gener¬ 
ally exported, wliicli average 3S i»erceiit. of ► 2 »irit. 
Prom the time when iiort ciiiiio into demand (ftlsuit 
1700, tliougli it WM known in England for a con¬ 
siderable Uiiiobefore this) down to 1820 iw cximrt 
\rui a monopoly in the liaiidH of the EuglLsh mcr- 
cliantfl) and the amount of wine producwl increased, 
with tolerable steiidiiio.ss, year after year, till the 
three yems ending 1340, wlien it renclKhl 3-1,790 
pipes of 1*26 gallons. Tlio ultimate clfect of this 
yimiopoly of the Ojiorto ’ll'ine C'omjjany was U» 
inciea .^0 tlic price of port wine in Etigluiid, and at 
tlie same lime so to deteriorato its quality that in 
conrso of time it became of le.s.s donmnd, ami was 
largely aupplantthl by softtbvvn Eteneb and otber 
wine.s.^ Since that period it has lluctualed, being 
somotiiiies more and BOinoLimcsless than tliisligurc; 
in 1800 till! exiioitation lentdieil 37,4S7 pipes. 
Between 1880 and 1890 the exportsto Great Britain 
ranged from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 gallons (not all 
fur consuiiiptinn in that country), and the value 
from £900.000 to £1,.340,000. The port 

wine, ‘U'itli less than 20 pier cent, of proof stiirit, 
i& veiy wholesome and iiu igoratlng. The ex}M)rlfe 
of port wine fiom Upurto in ISSOwcrc M.VOO pipes 
valued at £1,471,000; and in 1SS8, 4-4,670 pipes, 
valued at £1,218,loO. I 

Porus. See Ai.kxa>-dkk the Gkkat. ' 

Po.SClifti*eV{i( 2 . See Pas-satiowitz. 
Poseidon. >SGe Xjcptuxe, 

Po.SCll (Polish rozrittn), a province of Pnissin 
boiinded K hy IVc.'b Priissiu, E. bv Poland, S. bv 
Silesia, and ^V. hy llvaudenlmvg. Area, 11,178 ho. 
m. The Vai'the traver.sea it from east to we.sfc, and 
id navigable tliioiigliout lite greater part of its 
course, as is also tlic smaller Is’etze. The Vistula 
touches Poson on the nortli-east, The province 
belongs to the great plain of north Geiiimnvj there 


are .several lake-, in the east. Like Pomerania, it 
is essentially an agricultural prnvince, nearly 02 
per cunt, of the area being avable land, 13 per cent, 
inciulows, and 20 umlor U’nod. More thnii 65 per 
cent, of the total is in the hands of large landed pro¬ 
prietors* (see also RiKOUT.ENiiuno). Grain, potatoes, 
and hops are the prineipal product.^. Tlie industry 
is not niucli developed, being limited cliiefly to 
iiinchiiicry, cluth, bricks, sugar, and beer. Pop. 
(1886) 1,716,618, of wlinni 880,000 nve Pules, mo.stly 
in the rural districl-s, 726,000 Germans, i>rinci])ally 
ill the I 0 W 11 .S, and 51,000 Jeu’s. Tliere is a 
XSomaii Catholic archbishop of Gnesen and Posen. 
Tlie chief towns arc Po.«cn (tlie capital), Gno.sen, 
llronilicrg, Lissa, and Ilawitscli. Posen formed 
an integral part of I’ohind till 1772, when, at the 
Ihst partition, the di.striets north of the Netze were 
gi\*eii to I’rn,ssia; to tlio.se were added in 1793 Great 
Poland, except Masovin, the whole being iucor- 
Mirated under the niinie of South Prussia. In 
807 Posen was inchuled in the ducliy of IVansaw; 
hut by the Congress of Vieiiiia it was ro-ns.signed 
to Prussia under the title of the Gmnd-tliichy of 
Posen. In 1848 the Poles gave the Prussian 
government con.«idemhIc trouble. See History liy 
ciiv. Meyer (1881). 

PosKN*. the chief town of the province, and a for¬ 
tress of the first rank (1827-1)3), is sitnated on tlio 
■\Varthc, 138 miles by rail E. of Berlin. One of tlio 
most ancient cities of Poland, it became the seat of 
a Christian liisbop in 968, and it was tlie capital of 
the early PoUrU dukes, lit the 19th century it 
was an important trading mart, bnt hy the end of 
the eanie century Itad begun to decline. Itccent 
improvcnient-s liavc rendercil it one of tlie ))Ieaa- 
aiite-st towns in Prussia 5 it lias regularly Imllt 
streets and squares and Imndsonie piibniba. Tlic 
fortifications nave been strengthoned by detached 
birt-i hiiilt ill 1876-8-1. The cathedral, a Gotlilo 
pile dating from 1775, lias atlaclied to it tlic 
‘thdden Chapel' of Count Kaczyn.ski, wliicli is 
adoriierl with valuable ircasnrc.K aiiil tvoi'lw of art. 
The principal secular buildings are the town-house 
(1508). containing yalnablo avchivo.s; the llaczyii- 
ski I'ftince, with a Uhvaiy j the Dzialynski Palace, 
with archives; and the fivchiopificopal palace. Thero 
is a provincial nniscuin of antiquities. The chief 
mairnfacturos are artificial manures, agricitltiiml 
implcjiionts, furniture, carriages, &c.; and there 
arc likewise several hrewerie.s, distilleries, and 
(lonr-uiilU Poj). (1875) 60,008; (188.5_) 68,315, 
aliont one-half heing Poles, the other half Gonimns, 
though the JewH inimber nearly 7000, See His¬ 
tories hy Lukaezewiez (18S1) and OUlschUiKer 
(1866). ^ 

Positlouin. Sue r.,E! 3 Tu.w. 

PosMoiiJllSf a Stoic philosopher, horn at 
Aiiiime.!, in Syria, ahoiit 133 u.c., who studied at 
Athens, find ^eU^e<l at Rhodes, whence in 86 lie 
was .sent ns envoy to Rome. Here lie became 
intimate witli Cicero, Pompey, and oilier consjiicii- 
ous ItoinuiiR. He died at the age of cigliLv-foiir, 
leaving works on philosojihy, astronomy, and ]ii.s- 
tory, of which only fragments have been preserved. 

Posillpo (from a villa hero called Piam/t/^wn, 

‘ Sans-souci,' which at one time belonged to the 
Eimioror Aiigmstus), a mountain on the north-west 
of Naples, close by tho city, from of old a noble 
Bite for the villas of wonltliy citizens. It is 
remarkable for the tunnel known ns the Chotto 
of Posilipo, through which the road from Naples 
to PozzuoU (anc. Putcoli) passes, Tho grotto 
varies ill height from 20 feet to SO 0 )‘ moie, is 
20 to 30 feet wide, and 755 yavd.s long, It is 
trnditionaliy said to lia\'e been imule in tlic vei''n 
of Augustu-s, bub is probably earlier. Above the 
eastern ai-chway of the grotto is the so-called 
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s6ood tlie poet’s villa. Dining the iiiidclle 
tlie common people bolioveil the grotto to Ijc tlie 
ivork of tlie poofc, n'Jioiii they reg(in?e<I as a great 
iimgicmn. Two other tunnels penetrate tliromrh 
the lull, one to tl>e noi bli of the grotto, 800 yanls 
long, 39 feet liigli, and 33 feet hroa»l, moiU; for 
the traniM'ay, and another constructed at the 
command of Agrinpn in 37 n.c., but onlv dU- 
covereil in 1812. 

Positivism, the System of Thought and Life 
founded by Auguste Comte (1799-1857 ; n.v.), is do. 
lined by him ns consisting essentially of a * piijlo- 
aophy and a polity which can never be dissevered • 
foe former being the Iwisis, and the latter the emr 
of one comprehensive system, in which onvintellec’ 
tual facultieH and our social sympathies are brought 
into, close correlation with each other.’ lie chose 
•the word I’osili'vc on tlio giound of ita iiulicatih« the 
mtliii/ and coHsfr?»c<u'C tendency ^vliich ho cliifmcd 
for the doctrine in its theoretical aspect, ^Yll^le he 


primary chavactera of Positivism, the philosonliv 
and flic polity, were finally welded into a tvliolc 
under the conception of a religion, u-Iiich Ima for 
it.s oroed tlie new ftyntlieais estahlishod by the one, 
and for Ita nraetko the selieme of moral and Jweiai 
veorganisatloii proposed by tlie other. \Vc mav 
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to put an end to the Intollectual and Bocia! anarchy 
whicli had resulted from the destmctlvc ciilicism 
and tlie vovolutiouarv upheaval of the IStli conturv, 
by supplying an intcipvetatioii of plionomcna which 
Bhould organise our knowledge of the world, of 
JMRii, of society, into a eousiatoiifc whole. Suck a 
iiiiiveiBnl syntliesia iiuiat the new pbllosonliy pro¬ 
vide to form a auro boBia for a now art of life. 

Historical Analysis revealed to Comte, as a law 
0/ mental growth, tJis progress of all bumaji con¬ 
ceptions througb three (listinct phones. TJio primi¬ 
tive stoea he called the fA«j/ci7A«f; the trauaitiou 
stage, the metaphyaieal; and the final stage, the 
positive. Tlie nieamugs which ho attaches to tlieae 
words are most concisely explained by Stuart Mill’s I 
translation of them into volitional, alrstractloiial, ! 
c.vpariGiiCial. The transition was efTcctcd by the 
gradual acceptance of the scientific method of in¬ 
duction from observation of phenoiuona a-j the only 
sound basis of explanation, nil inquiry into cau-scs 
other than phenomenal being finally given up a-s 
fruitless. Science, therefore, is the instrument 
capable of eirectlng the desired unity; and the 
probfom of tho positive philosophy is a threofold 
one : (1) to bring all knowledge within tlio sphere 
of .scientific investigation; (2) to extend scientific 
niethods through the whole territory of each divi¬ 
sion ; (3) to co-ordinate tho icaulta obtained from 
the separate sciences, so as to approach aix ex¬ 
pression of all our knowledge in terms of a aingle 
doctrine. All three parts of tliLs problem Comte 
consiileied to be in a large degree Bolved by lib 
ChissificatioH of the Sciences. 

_ Ho observed that the several classes of concep¬ 
tions advanced from tlie theological to the positive 
stage with dliroveiib degrees of facility, and on 
inquiring into tlie lau' of prDgi'c.ssioH iie found 
that the order of omanoination of the various 
sciences u’us determined by the degree of com¬ 
plexity and the consequent relations or dopeudence. 

A prelimiimiy di.stiiiction w’oa inatlo between the 
abstract and tho concrete sciences, the former 
treating separately of the general InxvB manifested 
by all tlio phenomena of any doss, and the fatter 
depending on these ami treating of definite objects 
under the several aspects in wlileh they nm,y bo 
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viermf. The concrete fickiices, Comte considered, 
did not yec mlniit of co-ordination, and Jie confined 
bis classification to the abstract sciencea, whicli lie 
placed in the following series: (1) Matliematics; 
(2) Astronomy; (31 PTiyMcs; (4) Chemistry} (3> 
BioloCT'; each of these drawing its data from the 
preceding science, and adding a now order of con- 
ccplions pecnliar to itself. Tliis Berks he found, 
coincident with tho spliorc of knowledge then etip- 
pOHcd to admit of Kcientific treatment. But there 
remained the phenomena of human character and 
^society, fotiiiiiig a %vulo Hold of inquiry to wliicli 
])03itive tiictliods ha<l never yet been aiqilied. Cer- 
tniii tentative cflbrt.s bad indeed been made to eon- 
stiiict a M-calleil .seioneo of history—notably by 
Montesquieu and Conclorcet—but no one before 
Comte liad forimilatcd the principles on whicli such a 
tftskmiglitbcaccomplisheil. By his discovery of the 
metlioils proper to a vatioiial study of social'pheiio- 
mciin, and by his dicta—that owing to the com¬ 
plexity of the conditiimH involved, tho laws of sucli 
nlioMO/nonft cannot be determined ajn-ion, but nnist 
be inductively oliserved, and afterwards vorified and 
co-orilinated by deductive application of the general 
laM3 of life; tliat tiic statical condition of each 
historical perioil must bo viewed in ita totality, ns 
deternnncu by the interaction of the various cla.«se» 
of social fnotoia; that intellectual evolution affonls 
the tme measure of social inogi'csg—by Ins on iincia- 
tion of these and other doctrines Sociology was 
creatcti and (wtablishcd in tlio likravcliy a-s bl'ic last 
end croivning science of the series. 

The whole venlin of fact was nosv inclndeil in 
the domniii of iiositive inqniiy, and Comte next 
addressed liiniseif to tlio task of rationalising tlie 
separate departments of knowledge, In tlie caidier 
, portion of thU task liis mntbeniBlical aptitude 
ensured him a large nteasurcof snccoas; while.in 
biology he paved trie way for furtlicv develojiments 
by hie organisation of the materiale then available. 
His main services, however, in scientific co-ordina¬ 
tion irero iu the depai-tiucnt of sociology. Besides 
the formal eoiisUtutlon wliich be gave to tlio now 
science, hie oliicf substimtivo contribution wos his 
enunciation of the fundamental law of intellectual 
dcvciojnnent, alreodv referred to as the cardinal 
doctrine of tho positive philoBophy. Tlio progresfe 
of thought, moreover, from theological to po.sTtlve 
conceptiOBi was bIiowd to be eoincidont witli a 
progression in social notion from an aggressive 
militarism, Ibrongli a period of defeiiHive attitude, 
to the final righne of industrialism. Tlie two 
series of transitions are inutiiallv dependent, our 
increasing knowledge of the conditions of our 
existence and our Hystcinatio elTorta to raotlify 


final Boliitioii in tho dnye of Comto, but his classL- 
fication of the sciences is regardod by hia followers 
OK affording nn admirable framework for tlnj tlieory 
of evolution advanced at a later ilatc xs'i tli the claim 
I of tmpplying this want. Comto woa fain to be 
I content willi the demonstration of a subjective 
I iini^iii the subservience of all tlie sciences to the 
necrlB of man. 

J^osi/ice Polity .—On the basiB of tho jihilosophy 
ho had thus festablished Comto founded a scheme 
of individual and social conduct. The ethical por¬ 
tion he did not live to complete, but in his elaborate 
exposition of the art of social politics we have ample 
insight into his xrie-ws on irimt ho considered nn 
integral part of his syatem. AA’e have space liere 
only for n bare outline. 

The most complete life must bo that which rests 
on tho fullest knowledge. We nntumlly strive to 
improve tlioso conclitiojiB of our existence which we 
can adect in the diiecbion iiulicnted, by the clearer 
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lijflit nf a new nynHienis. Wlmt, then, arc tJieevila 
Ilf linpeifeettfifis of fjnrloi u-JiicJi »iay )» rent&iietl 
Uj' applying positive pliilnsopliy to life? Comiiical 
Jaws avc wliolly Ixivonil our direct inihieiice, and 
we can only to a ifuiitod extent alfeefc tlie cniidi- 
lions of tlieiv action. Hut in the science of man 
wc ourselves are tlio facUns, nml imr elfortH to 
mollify our environment fonii tlio anhjective ft.sjicct 
of wij'at j-i, olijectively considereil, alnw nf social 
developinont. 

Comte bolievcfl the tiisb reriuislte of systematic 
action to Ikj the recognition of a central intellectnal 
anil inmal uu tlinrity ilif-nociated from practical poli¬ 
tic.', wliich lie proposed lo secure hy organising a 
S/iiriluifl Poii'cr, consisting of philosophers, siip- 
povted hy the state. This clas,«, exerting a ]nu-ely 
iiioytel control, yet siipreine in all niVaim of private 
anilsiiciaUifein vivtvitiof its natural pi-estigo, would 
liave only an iiuUrecb iiillucnee on {mlitical action. 
The tempovnl power slionhl he in the hands of 
caiiittiliats, the cantniiis of indnstiy—chosen hy 
their own nnlcr anil iiaiiiing their snccessor.-»~who 
woiiM feel a iiiomi responsiliility to tlie sniritiial 
jiowcr, especially when tlieautliorifcj'of the thinkers 
.'liouhl he strengtliciiGil hy the support of women 
ainl nf the working-cla^s^cs, wJiose ready adherence 
to positive priiieiplos Oomt© Krmly anticipated. 
Besides the oovrcctive IntlueucQ of each of tlicse 
posYOTs on the other, an eIRcient clieck on dcspotlo 
control on the part of cither is provided in the per- 
feet freedom of opinion anti expression allowed—a 
freedom the more voUiablc time It would rest on a 
syntain of scientific and moral odweation, which it 
would he one of the chief functions of the spiritual 
power to direct and enforce. 

AVith tlic (lecliiio of inUiturisiii and tlie growth 
of industrialism Cniufco foresaw that jwlilical action 
would fa the future he uiafnly <hrected on the 
oTguiiisation of laliour for the heneftt of society at 
large. No idleness would i'O nermitted ; all would 
he workev-s. The distinction between the capital¬ 
ists and tlie wuvkmeii, the rich and tl«e relatively 
poor, would voninin i but the former would ho 
taugiit to liohl their wealtli ami jiower as in 
miAt from society to be used for the benefit of 
all, while the latter vvouhl also come to i-cgard 
tlieinseive.s as perfnnultig puhlio functions, serving 
society each In his place. These views arc sub¬ 
stantially similar to aitch more recent economic 
teaching as that of Carlyle and Buskin in Great 
Britain. 

In the sjiherc of morals the main office of the 
s])ivitual power would Ire to Mvengthen the social 
tendeiicic.s of man at tlie o.viicuse of the personal, 
a jn'OCC'S made pov-dble hy the dcvRlopment of the 
nllections originally called forth in family life. In 
the .sjiliere of intellect it .should i-egiilato* and con- 
contrcLto the lahours of its members, putting an 
end to the ]irosent ‘dispeisive speciality’ of scicii- 
tide aims, niul i[etcvniiiiing tlie direction of all 
iiitellcctital elUirt-s by reference to social needs. 
Ill puisnaticc of the constructive princi\»le of Poai- 
tivi^in Comte applies tlie.se general doctrines to 
the immediate (utuve, Uy prnponwding a aclmuie 
nf concerted action for a giv.at Western Itimiiblic, 
eiiihracing ilie ihencli, English, Gciman, italian, 
and Siifiiiisli nations—an organfuation iinporferfcly 
eiVeeted by the inllueiice of Feiidalisni and Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Positifiat lielifiiun. —Such arc tbc creed and the 
practice of Positivism. But a leligioii is mure than 
cvocil and practice j there iini-sb be a .«ciitiuient, an 
appeal to tlie heart, n Hathfactioii of the feeling. 
The eotieeiilujn of an object of love and ruverence 
pyoivosed by Comte to succeed tlie idea, of a Bcity 
(wliofio existence lie considered it impo.ssihle either 
to aHivm or deny) is that uf ilmiuntify. tegarded 
ns a collective unity, a ffreat imiy, consisting of 


all the men and women past, present, and lo come, 
whose lives have liDen or slmll he devoted to the 
well-being and progros.s of the race. This being, 
partly ideal yet wholly real, capable of lieing 
delmitGlv coiiccivfd, and not lieyniid the roach nf 
oiir services, would gather round it nil our nfler- 
tioiis for oiiv fcllow-Jncn ; gratitude and reverenoe 
for those whose struggles aiul achievements in the 
past have made us what we are; love and sym- 
lathy for nil nroiiml us who are striving after 
letter things; hope and efl'mt for the nwre per¬ 
fect life of those yet unliorn. Coriite looked on 
the religion of riuinauity as fulfilling all the 
liigliest aims sought by the religions of the ]ia.'^t, 
and especially as succeeding uatninlly to C'hris- 
tianity, the liLstorical value of which he tlioi'onohly 
appreciated ns a trau.sitional phase of religions 
development. The worsliip of Humanity was to 
consiKt ill prayer, taking the form of high resolve 
strcngtlieucd by eflbit artev iileal connuitnion with 
the nnldc spirits among the dead: niul in public 
cnmmeiuorations, fov the observiuice of which 
a calendar wag .suggested, a«soeiating cacli day 
of the year with .some great uimm i« tlm volt 
of mankind, and arraiigeil so as to illustrate the 
covinsc of human progress. The sinritiial jmwer 
would carry on the fi’niUtions of tlio pricstliooils 
of former religions, prcacliing self-abnegation ns 
the viiIg of life that brings the liighcst liappiucss, 
and oflering no reward, save a place in the ‘clioir 
invisible ’ of the great and good, whose names are 
chcrifllicd in the lieartg of tiiose wlio follow them, 
and whoeo influence will live to the end nf 
time. 

rositivjsm Is of too recent origin to bo ndcqimtoly 
treated except in an account of its genosiB, and tlio nfaovo 
outline of the system bss tliercfovo been cutiroly com 
fined to cite works of its /oimdor. In liin UU'tinio Comte 
attached to himself a body of d'sciplcs more remarkable 
for intellcetual einincncsr tlisn for luiinbcrg, Tlio most 
prominent of these was M. Littril (n.v.), who afterwards 
edited his master’s works, and cstabushed a ixivicw with 
the title of Z« Pfu'hsopkfc PosiVirf. Mis disoipleslilp, 
however, did not extend to the later developments of the 
system. Hoar the ond of Ids life C'omte founded the 
iWtivfstSaoicty, Anorgerdsntioii which still has its hcncl- 
qnartera in rAiii; but it has extended to most other coun¬ 
tries, and the number of adlierents incrcnscs slowly but 
steadily. Tlie Pdue Occitieiitalr, their organ in the 
press, Is niiblislicd nuartci-ly in raiis. Among tho boBt 
known of tho English ]?o.sltivUts are Hr Congi’cvo, Mr 
Frederic Harrison, Dr Bridges, and I’rofo-sor Beesly, 
who have translated Comte’s chief works niid have pid)- 
lished many expository anti iliii&frativo papers niul ad- 
drc'sacs. 'Hicrcaro two centres of rosiblvUt activity in 
London, each with conncctioiiB in other large towns, 
One of these, which is presided over by Dr Coiigrove, 
has introduced inoio of a ritunl into its services; wliilo 
tho best-known group, associated ciiiciiy witli tho iiniiie 
of Ifr Frederic Harrison, and liaving its headquarters at 
Kewton Hall, Fetter Lane, devotes it.solf mainly to ox- 
tending o kiiowledra of the system b}' jniblio addrcssca 
and various forms of practical effort. 

Among sympathetic critic.s of PoBitivisiii are many 
thinkers of cinincncc imbued witli the positive spirit, 
and more or less iiulebtcd to the genius of Comte. Stunvt 
Mill, in iiie work on Aifffiiale Co/iite and Poailivis/ii 
(18G5), thoiigli taking nil Independent staiulpohit, specks 
in terms of high appreciation not only of tiio leading 
doctrinea of the positive philosophy, hut also of the 
concGjition of huiiinuity ns a fri'nitd iitr'c, ivldoh is the 
keystone of the new religion. Sfany of tho details of 
ritual and woralnp, liowevor, wore roinignant to liiiii, 
as they liavc proved to many; nud, while exaggorating 
fcho iniportancc of tiieso, ho makes an arbitrary Repara¬ 
tion between tho earlier niidtho later portions of Comtu’-s 
career. His book Bliouid bo rend along witli Dr Bridges' 
renly, entitled TAe l/nit// of Comic’s Life and Poclrima 
(I8lj6). Mr Horbovb Spencer has taken more pains to 
vindicate'his independence of Comte than to acknow¬ 
ledge his obligation to him. His reloronccs to his great 
predecessor mostly concern their disagreoinonts. In 
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twoeasnys, tmu on The Ocaetia of ^'rience and the other 
on The Clamjication 0 / Ihe ScUncct, }ie opposes Comte’s 
views on tlicae subjects; and he has even thought 
it ncccssaiy to pxiblish an article entiUml Iteasoaa 
for lUamiting from Ihe PhiloaojJiff 0 / il/l C'o«ite, Mr 
Spencer's exposition of tlio theory of evolution is rcgonlcd 
by I’oaitiviBts as a valnalilc contribution to tliat scientific 
pliilosophy the inauguration of wlijcb they claim for their 
master. G. H. Lowes, in tlie chapter on Comte in liis 
ffiatoi’i/ of Philosophy, calls liim tire greatest UuDlccr of 
modern times, and declares bimsclf nn a^eut adherent 
of the positive philosophy. For tho religious aspects of 
Positivism, however, Lewes’ feeling fa one of iiartial 
sympathy only. In Gcorgo Eliot’s worka tlio influence 
of Conito’s doctrines is evident, and sho has devoted one 
other poems to the intcrnrctatioii of the Positivist con- 
ception of imraortnlity. In addition to the works of 
these writers, the following are tlie moat iniportAiil 
criticisma of Positivism, ropresenting various degrees of 
sympathy and antagonism : John Morley, articlo ‘ Comte* 
ill Pney. Jh'iL ; Pi-ofessor Tidward Philo¬ 

sophy and PcU'jion of Comte; Dr J. M'Coah, Chrlalian- 
ity and Positivism; Dr Mnrtincau, in Types of Ethical 
Theory; Profe.ssor Huxley, ‘Seientifio Aspects of Posi¬ 
tivism,’ in Lay A'ermons; and Mr A. J. Balfour, Reli-jion 
of Himanily. 

Among critics wholly nntagonistia to positivism are 
naturally to be found tho theologians and ao-callcd meta- 
phyaioians—i,o. all whose explanations of phciiomona 
eitiior asauiiio the aotlou of anptrnatural beings or arc 
expressed in terms of abstractions such ns rtfaf prinoiyle, 
inherenl tendency, nature, 8ucli thinkers, Positivists 
contend, generally profess little knowledge of acientifio 
faotj hub with these may he iiioludcd many scientifio 
spooialists whoso oontmotod view of the phenomenal 
world unfits tlioin for general conceptions, and leaves 
them opon to theological and motaphysioni infineiiccs 
boyond the inimodiate sphoro of their own epoeialty. 
Tho opposition of these elassea follows from the refusal 
of Posltiviein to recognise tlio olaime of such modes of 
thought to other than an lilstoricol impoi-tancc. 

P08SO CoiultatllS ('tlio posse ofllic county’ 
—tlieiiinnitive 'to be able' being used in late Latin 
as a noun, and moaning power or forco), tho 
wholo forco of tho county, constating of kuiglite 
and men above the ago of uftocn, with constaliles, 
who attond tho ovciei-a of tho Blierilt to assist in 
enforcing process or quolling riots. Justices of the 
peace can also, if appi-ohciisivc of an organised 
resistance, ooniniand the services of the posse 
comitatus, and it is the shevill'e duty to raise 
the necessary number of men. But practically, in 
modern times, constable.s and special constables aio 
nil the assistance given or required. See StiEUib'!'. 

Possession is the relation which suhsisU be¬ 
tween a person and a tiling, when tlie iicisoh has 
control over tho thing, and maintains tiis control 
with the intention of exercising rights over the 
tiling.^ A innn inny be in poiwession of what is 
not Ills own ; a thief cntci's into unlawful po&scs- 
sion of aiiotlicr's goods; a farmer lias lawful pos¬ 
session of his landlord’s proporty. Again, a man 
may own a thing without possessing it, and the 
law prcRCi'ibe.H tlic forms or action, &c. whereby 
an owner may recover possession of his property. 
In a reasonably well-governed comimmity posses¬ 
sion is evidence of liglit to posses-e; the person in 
po.sscssioii ia therefore protected against nil the 
world, unless tliere is some other pereon who can 
■show that liG has a better titio: tiiis is what is 
iiieiviifc by saying ‘possession is nine points of 
tlio law.’ AYe apeak sometimes of an intcre.sfcin 
possession, a.s distinguished from an intercut in 
revomion or lemaindev: thus, the person who is 
entitled to receive tlic rent of land bos au in¬ 
terest or estate in possession, though he docs not 
possess the land, In common apeecii possession is 
frenueutly used as synonyniona with property ; but 
for legal purposes the two ideas mimt be cniQfully 
distinguislieil. See Hunter's lionian Law; and 
Pollock and ‘Wriglit’s Essay on Possession in the 


Copimon Law (18fi8). There may lici joiiit-owrier- 
sliip in cither peisonnl or real property, one of the 
cliaract«ri.stic.s of tliis kind of ownership lieing 
‘lienelit of survivor.sliii>*—i.c. if one of tho joint- 
owners dies Ills inlfire.st necrues to [he other, and 
does lint go to the dccca.'iod en-nwner’s lieivs and 
representatives. In pnrtnei-ship, wlien one pnvtner 
di&s his sliarc belongs to his own personal repre- 
-sentatives. 

PoSSC.SHlon, DEJIOXIAC. Sec DElIONOLOflV, 
Exohcism. 

_ Posset, a dietetic prciinvatinn, made by curd¬ 
ling milk with some acidulrins liquor, such as wine, 
ale, or vinegar. White wine (w slieiry is nsimlly 
prefeiTcd, biii; somotuncs old ale is u«cd. The milk 
m Ijoiled, and whilst it in still on the fire the achl- 
utoiis matter is added ; if sherry, ahonb a wine- 
glo-ssfiil and ft. half to tlie jnnt of new milk U the 
proportion, or twice the quantity if ale. A tea- 
apoonful of vinegar nr nf Icmnii-jiiicc is sninelhnc.s 
used instead; one or two tablesiinoTifnlR of treaclo 
may lie mldcil, to sweeten. Taken at bedtime, it 
is u.scd for colds ami coughs. 

Post'Captniii. See C'ArTAix cN.vval). 
Posfglatdnl mid Recent System. Tho 
deposits lieloiiging to this .system contain the 
remains of plants and animals, few of which arc 
not still c.xisti]ig species, Tlie beds consist of moi e 
or Ic-w incnliercnt and iniconsolidatetl materials, 
which have been foniicd iinilcv very diverse condi¬ 
tions. They are represpnted by the low-lying 
alluvial flats that occupy the sites of siUed-up 
lakes, and the bottoms of valleys at modorato 
elevations above the .streama anil livers, ^fo»t of 
tho Imga of northern and central Europe belong to 
the same system, but some had conuneiiccd to form 
towards the close of the glacial pcrhxl. i^Iany bogs 
overlie the remains of md forests, and not infre¬ 
quently trees, occupying the place of growtli. oconr 
in tho peat at vanous levels. Two such 'mined 
forests’ have been met with in the bogs ovei* a 
^vide region in nortli-wcsteni Enwnc. At many 
places on the co^ts of the Dritish Islands and the 
oppo-site shores of the Continent poet with buried 
trees passes out to bca, and has been dredged up 
from the sea-bottom at consiilerablc distances from 
tho land. The only other formations that need ba 
ineDtioiicd are the raised Deaclies (q.v.) ^Yhicll are 
met with at vaiions liciglits above the present sca- 
level, niid tlie local innrtiines nnd itiivin-glacial 
gravels of the liiglicr vulleya of the ScolLtsh High¬ 
land.''. Sonic of these niomines come down to tlic 
level of the 45 to 50 feet bcacli. 

The flora and fauna of the period are e.'R.Rcnbially 
the same ns tit present. In tlie earlier utages of 
tho pcrioil, however, the flora of north Germany, 
Denmark, southern Sweden, &c. was arctic-alpine, 
and that flora won accompanied by tho nortlicni 
innnimalR, including tho reindeer, <lvc. Latov in 
tho period, ns the climate bccniuo mure genial, the 
northern (loiuand fauna disappeared from the lou’ 
grounds nf temperate Eiivnpe, and the present planks 
and animals took tiieir ulace. Of the more nutnbla 
inainnnils of the period in Biitnin were Mcyaccros 
(IrLsIi deer). Bos jinniigennes, and Bos longi/rons. 
Tho (ildcHt fcmccs of man met witli at this stage 
belong to tho Neolithic phase. 

Several geographical and climatic cliange.s appear 
to liave supervened in postglacial and recent times. 
After the Scamliimvinn flora ami fauna hod been 
succeeded iu our area by llic pveaent as.somblago of 

I dants and ammals, the climate appeals to Tiava 
lecomc even more genial than it is -in our day. 
Oieat forests Rpread far north into regions wliere 
ti'ce.'s do not now grow, uml rcaoliod elovatious on 
the iiionnbniiis which they cannot now attain, At 
the same time many soiitlicrn types of molluscs 
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]iii>,Tfvtcl into noitli<-'iTi some of wliicli hftve 
since iU'“l out, ov still suvvive in <li»uiUHli«l iiuiu- 
liors anil dwarfed in size. Tu thi.< geiiLiI stage 
liploiii' tiie gi'cat caks arnl other leafy trees in the 
l(nver%iirieii fuie'ls of the Imgs. Kxentiinlly tlie 
eliinatu (’Itaiige'l and heoame wet and cold. The 
lintisli area, foriiierlv continental, \\as< iiisulateii 
and of le-^1 extent tlian now—the aca overflciudn" 
the JiiW ifronnd of Seotlaiifl np to n height of 4*1 to 
,’() feet aoo\c its jneient level. Local glaeiera then 
made their aiipeaiaiice in many nioniitnin-glcnn, 
anil even de'^ecmlcd in some places to the sea. The 
•ear.seclay.s’ (4")-30 feet terrace) belong to this 
stage. Tlie climate was not so favmiirahle for tlie 
growth of great tToe.s, which were ntiw move re¬ 
stricted ill tlieir vertical and horizontal range. Oyer 
wide aren.s the ff>rc-‘>ls decaved and hecame Imried 
hyino.s.ses and tlicir allies. ‘The general oecnrrence 
tfwongliout uovLliAVOstem Emupe cii a. .second well- 
marked ‘hiirieil fiirc-.t' seems t« indicate a return 
to more gonial cliiiiatie eonditions. giving rise to n 
f’Cconii fieriod of great fore.st.-i, which gradiially over¬ 
spread jiiuoh of the niooiy and wa-ste laiidu. Coin¬ 
cident with thissecaml fovcst-epocli there apueara 
to have lioeu u gain of land, at Icaat in Seoilaiid, 
hut there is no evidence to sliow that Britain again 
hecame continental. The .second forest-epocli was 
.«iicceoded (w the llr.st had been liy soiiiowhat cold 
and wot conditions, under the inlhiencc of which 
the forcats decayed, while awamirs and morassea 
increased. At the aanie tUuo the Scottish area 
heoame depressed for aoine 25 feet or tUereahout 
heloiT its jiveaent level, 'i he last phynleal change 
of which there is clear evklotico is the final retreat 
of the eea, while tho general aspect of the hogs (in 
which tlic rate of decay exceeds that of growth) 
would peom to indicate that we arc living under 
drier conditions than obtained wlien the second 
forest-epoch caiae to a close. See EunoPE, Sto.ne 
AOE. 

ro,sf*liorii. See Hony, 

Po.Stlll(7« the forwAiding of jmssengers from 

f ilnoe to place hy tucans of relay.s of liovncs. Bo.st- 
i\g woR long iu liiitalu, aslc l« yet iu some pnvts 
of tlie Continent, a govcrnnient monopoly. See 

I'uST-Ot’FICE. 

Fost’'iJiorteiiiD\aininnt)oii. Examination 
of the boily after death a duty which has fre- 
rjiiently to he dinclmrgcd hy medical men in 
various clicuinstaiiues, of which the most import- 
ant arc (1) cascn of sudden or aecidental death; 
(•J) cases of lingering illnc.-ss, in wlilch tho nature 
of tlie disease had iiul hcen delerniinctl during life; 
and (.3) cases of suspected siiteide or lionucidc. 
Stioli exaiiiiiintions cannot legally he 'undertaken 
until twenty-four houas have elairsed after death, 
ami poimi'.siou or warrant must bo obtained for 
the performance uf tho exaiiiuiatioii. In ordinary 
cases wlioio the oxaniination L necessary or advis¬ 
able for the iiurpof-e of tliiowing light upon the 
nature of the fatal illness, lUid where no judicial 
que.stion is involved, the consent of the parenU, 
relatives, or giiardiiuis iiiiist he ]*rocnre»]. In 
medico legal case.'* tho order of the euroncr (in 
England) or of the \»vocuvati»--liscal (in Scotland) 
is C'->ential. In siicii casc.^ tlie examinntion should 
nlwiiy.-* ho ]iorfoi'ined by two medienl men, one of 
wlicnh, it Is desirable, should be an exnert. In all 
ea'-es the pi)sitiou of the body and of tlitj sim'ouud- 
iiig objects shmild he carcfullv notod, ns they often 
tlirow light upon tlie ejin.se of death. Tlie externn) 
appeiiriUice.-> of tlic body, siicli as the jireseiico of 
rigidity niid of putrefactive eliange.s, should he 
oljserved, as affording a eertivin clue to the periwl 
at which dentil oceni red. In nicilico'lcgal aiitop- 
sie.s every organ iu the body .should he carefully 
examined, artel its coudiliun hrieliy hut accurately 
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noted. A careful luicioscnpic examiuatiun should 
follow if tlieie he the least doiiht a-* to the nature 
of the fllscasctl condition present. Finally, in cases 
of suf-pcetejl ^tokoning portions of tho organ.s mii.st 
l>c Hulijeetcd to clioniienl niialysis. Tlie study of 
the elniiiges wrought in tlic viiriniis organs Ity 
disease lias been one of the most potent fnclors in 
ndvniudiig seieutiiie medicine. 

Post-iiuptinl Contract. SccHtrsnAXDAKD 

IATke, tSircrLKMEXT, 

l*o.st*obit (Lat. jiouf oOUiiiii, 'after death’) 
is* a bond ov neenvity given by lielva and others 
entitled to revei.-.ionary interests, wherch}', in enn- 
sideration of n .'*iim of money presently advanced, 
the debtor hiinU liiinsolf to pay a much larger 
fliiiii after tlie death of soiue person, or of liini- 
self. 'Whenever, as is not unnsim), tlie payment 
is uurertaxii, and depends on the obliger outliving 
somebody else, very liigh interc.st is leqiiired, 
or rather ft very mneh larger sum is agreed to he 
repaid tlian what is advanced. Tho.se are generally 
usmiou*i bargains ; but the obligee or erculitor can 
enforce payment t»f the full amoimt ; though, if there 
is a gross ease of inadequacy in the nroportinns 
amounting to fraxid, a court of equity will iiitcv/eve. 

Po.st-offlcc, ( 1 ) a govorniuent ilepartmeut 
whose chief lnisine-“‘i It is to convoy lottovs from 
place to place; and ( 2 ) any olfice nr agency ap¬ 
pointed by that departmenb for the reception, 
despatch, or delivery of letters. Although letter 
conveyance is the priinavy work of the poRt-o(fice, 
many other hranclics of business Imve been assumed 
by it. The wor<l post i.s dovived from tho Latin 
tmi'tiis, moaning 'placed,’ ‘fixed,' and comes to 
liftve its pftvticumY appKcation from tho posts, or 
stages, at which on the roads of the Boumn empire 
couriew were maintained for the pinpose of convey¬ 
ing nows and despatches. Herodotus mentions 
that a system of couriers existed in the Persian 
empire; and Xeuoiihon .states tlmt past-.stritions or 
lionses were e>tabli'heii by Ki»g l-’yrn.s. Marbo 
Polo doscrilies a simihir Bystem e.xisting in China 
ill the IStli century, tlic stations liciiig only 
three iiiilc.s afiart, thus securing great rapidity of 
eomiimiiicutioii. Among tlio ancient Aztecs in 
Mexico ft complete system of couriers was likewise 
nmliitamed, the .Rtiuions being about two leagne-s 
apart, and providing a vapid means of counnuuica- 
turn by foot-mesaeugcr.*i. In all tho.so cases tlie 
posts seem to have been sob up for governmont 
hOiTieo only. 

TliC fiivit lettcr-pn.-jt iu the modem acceptation of 
the 'word sccm.s to have been o.-italiJislicd in tlie 
Haiiso towns in tlie early jiurt of the lilth century. 
A line of letter-posts followed, connecting' Austria 
and Lonibaidy, iu the reign of the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian, which are .said to have been organised hy 
the pilucos of Tliiirn and Taxi.s 5 and the ropic- 
fccntatives of the same liou.se established another 
line of posts from 5'ieiiiin to Briis.sels, connecting 
the iuo.st distant parts of tlio doiniiiions of Chai'le.s 
y. The family of Tlmrn and Taxis continued to 
enjoy certain pvivUoge.'i in connection witli the.so 
posts down to 1867, when tJioy were ceded liy treaty 
to the Prws-iian state, aud have biuce been as.suu'ied 
by tho German empire. 

In England iti early time.s both pnblie nml 
private lettei's wero .sent by special ino.ssengers 
only; later on they wore frequently conveyed by 
common carriers idyiug witn tlieir pack-iim'.ses. 
In tlie reign of Edwai'd I. ‘ [lo.sts' were e.staldislioil 
■U’liero hoisos could lie had for liiro by ine.ssengevs 
wearing tho reyal livery; and in fclio reign of 
Edwaitl II. horses wero k’upt by private persons for 
hire, so tliat private ]ncs 9 enger.s inigdib travel 
‘past.’ In 1481, when Edward IV. was at war 
with Scotland, a 9 y.ste>n of relay.? of horses ^vas 
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estal)lis)lie(l in the tiovtli (iirohahly from York to 
Erlinlnirifli) in oidpi- to provide the kin" ivifcJi the 
latest news in his cainp. This arrAnj'Cincnt, liow- 
ever, coasctl on the restoration of peace. In 1.148 
the charge /ov posfc linises impressed for govern¬ 
ment service was fixed hy statute at a penny a 
niilo. Camden mentions the office of ‘Mnatev of 
the Postes' as existin" in lo81 5 bnt the clutie.s of 
tlic ‘ Slastev' were j>rof)alily confined to the supjily- 
ing of post-horses. The foreign or alien mercliants 
in London cstahlishcd a post-ofiice of their own 
from London to the ontpovta in tlie year 1514, 
appointing their own po.stmaster 8 ; l>nL dissensions 
occurred among them, and the matter was refoi-rcd 
to tlie gnvenmicnt in loQS. At tliiA time also the 
Englisli merchants coinplained of tinfuir ticatincnt 
hy the fmoign-post j and the consefjnence was that 
the govennnent set np a post-ollice fur letters to 
foreign countries for tlie licnelit of the English 
mci'cTiants. The first inland post was cstahlished 
ijy Chavlos I., who in his pi-oelamatioii of 1635 
refers to tlm uncertainty of cominnnicationlietween 
Kiigland and Scollanci. Tiio proclamation tlurs 
proceeds : ‘ Wlierefoi-e, he now coimiwnds his Piwt- 
nrnstor of England for foreign jiarte to «ottle a 
running post or two, to run night and day bet ween 
Edinburgh and London, to go thither ami come 
hack agarn In six days, and to take with them all 
Bueh lottoffl as fllmll bo directed to any po.st-town 
in ov near tliat road.' At the same time by-puste 
were to be connected ivirh the principal towns 
lying oil tlic main lino of pasts. In 1637 a pro- 
clamation prohibited any inessongei-s or foot-posts 
to cany lettei'S other tlian the messcn^ei-s of the 
king’s postmaster-general, wltli coiiain specified 
exco])tions. Tliis inland post was placed under 
the charge of Tliomos Wicherlngs, who, with 
■\niliatii Erizoll, had licen entrusted with the 
Englisli post for foreign lettei-s from tlio j'cav 1632. 
In 1640, in consoquenco of irregularities, Witlicr- 
ings WAS supcisoded in ids ofiice, wliich was then 
entrusted to Fliillp Burlainachi. Eight main 
postal lines throughout England were at this 

f icriod set up. The rates of postage for a single 
fitter wave as follows: not exceeding a disUiiicc 
of 80 miles, 2d.; MO miles, 4d.; for any greater 
distance in England, Gd.; to Scotland, 8 d. In 
1640, in tho time of the Coinnionwcaltli, the court 
of Coniiiion Coiinoil for London set tip a )H)»t in 
rivalry ivitli that of llio parliament; but the 
Coiiiinons nvomptly put an end to the undertaking. 
Alatoiial change.^ were eflecled in the post-oflice by 
Cronnvell and his parliament iu 1057, and an 
ordinance bearing on the subject furDLslics a motive 
for the estftbliHliment of posts—‘that they will lie 
the best means to discover and prevent many 
dangerous ami wicked designs against the Common- 
wealth,’ At the Kcstoratinii the settlement of the 
post-oliice made during the CoiuTnonwcaltli was 
confirmed, and its substance was re-ciiacted by 
statute 12 Carolus II. chap. Ho, M’liicli act, being 
the first strictly legal autliority for Llio establish¬ 
ment of tlic post-oHiuc, has always been looked 
uiion as itscliavter. AUhou^h in 1635 sometliing 
uas done touards estnblisning posh between 
England ami ScoLland, little was attcmpteil as 
regards internal coininuiiication in Scotland till 
1095, udien tlie Scotcii pariiuineiit passed an net 
for the general establLshinent of n letter-post. In 
1683 an upholaterev named Ilobert Mumvy set up a 
penny post for the conveyance of lettera and small 
parcelH about London, which bnsine.ss( was sub¬ 
sequently assigned to Tlioums Doekwra. This under- 
taking Avas, however, seized by the government 
as lioiiig an iiifringemeiifc of its privileges, and 
lioekwra was granted a pension of £200 a year 
by Avay of compensation. This sy’stein avi» the 
connriGncenient of tlie London Postal District 


service, and Docku'ia Avas afterwards apnoitiled 
its eoiitroller. About tlie year 1700 loNheiies 
of tho po.Hts Avere so frequent in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the llorders that acts Avore pas.-ed 
by the Scoteii and Englbli parliarnonts iiiakirg 
robbei-j- of the post pUTii-lialile Avith dcatli and con¬ 
fiscation. In I 70 S a Mr I*nvcy attoinrited to .set 
up a halfpenny pO't in London; but thffi Avas snp- 
juessed na the* icsiilt of a lawsuit at l)ie instance of 
the government. Ily a statute pa.'iscd in 1710 the 
pnst-oltiec avos remodelled, a gcneinl post-nlliec for 
the three kiiigdoiiiB and the colonics being cstab- 
Ihlied imilcr ‘Her Majestys I'ostinaster-genera!.’ 
This ofiiccr avils eiiipowerod to keep one cliiof lettcr- 
ollioe ill London, one in Edinburgh, one in Dublin, 
one ill New Yurfc, and one in the SVest Iiidies. 
The Irish pariiuuieiit in 178-t passed an act, giving 
the Irish iHi-sl-oHice a separate oxisloncc, and 
creating nn independent pnstinuster-general; but 
tlie oliiccs AA’cre again united under tho lliitisli 
posimiLster-general in 1831. In the year 1770 a 
jicnny post for Edinburgh and Lcitli AVns set up 
by Peter AVilliaiiifion, and canied on until about 
1792, when it uas alworbed by the General Post- 
ollicc. In 1720 I’alpb Allen (1604-1764) obtained a 
lease for life of the eross-posts at a rent of £6000 n 
yew; and so greatly did lie imiuove the TC-vmiiie 
from this source that he rciilised an annual profit of 
£12,000, Avliicli he 1i\ccl to enjoy for forty-four 
yearn. 

Tho institution of mail-coaches /see Co.-vcJtl.vtJ) 
marks a A*eiy important period in tlio history of the 
iiost-otlice. Their Introtliicilon is due to Mr John 
Palmer, manager of tlie theatre at Dnth, ayIic sub- 
initled libs scheme to Mr Pitt in 1783. In order 
to carry out bis plan Mr Palmer ivas appointed Con¬ 
troller to tho Gcneml Post-office, Avitb n salarj- of 
£1500 a .venr and 24 ]>ci’ cent, on any excess of 
revenue oA'cr £240,(VOO a year, The running of 
mail-coaclics commenced in 1784, the plan being 
carried out, like ti/e later great scheme of Sir Eoav. 
land Hill, in tlio face uf volicmont opposition on the 
part of olficers of the post-office. TUe new method 
of coiivoyaiicc, however, proved most successful, 
both on account of greater safety to the mails, amt 
occcloiution of tlie conesiioiideiico. In J792 Mr 
Palmer was suspended from his offleo. an alloAvance 
of £3000 a year being mtulc to him in lieu thereof: 
but after n long sti ngglo with tlio Treasury par¬ 
liament in 1813 made him n pant of £50,000. The 
mail-concli era may be said tu liave coA’ei’ed a 
period of sixty years, during which time tho great 
road eugiueers m iinjiroved tlio bifdnvaya tliat tlie 
speed of tile coachcri Avas iiicrcaseil from about six 
to fully ten miles an hour. Mails weire fiiub sent 
by railAA'ay in 1830 over the line betAveen Liverpool 
and MancUeater. 

Ill order of time the next great feature in the 
luMtory of the post-ollice is the uniform jieiiny 
jiostage seliemo of Mr (afterwards Sir) Itowland 
Hill (q.A%). He suggested his ]ilun. of reform in 
1837. lb eA’oketl strong opposition Avitliin the po.st- 
odice and from a secnciii of the public wiiliout; 
blit it AA’OB eventually ndoptccl by a majority of 
100 ill the House of Commons, and the scheme Avas 
launched on tlie 10th Jammiy 1840. Immediately 
prior to that date the inland postage rates Avere as 
fbllovve for an onliuary single letter: 


From any poBt-olUca to any place not oxccecling 15 mllca 

from sucli post-ufflee... 4d. 

Above 16inilw ami under SOniilcs.... M. 

„ SO II 80 I. Od. 

■I SO IT .'■.0 .. Td. 

■I SO 11 80 ir 8<1. 

80 I- 12-) T. ...Od. 

w 12(1 .» 170 ,1 IW- 

1, 170 ri 230 I. lid. 

.. 230 1. 800 I. ..12d. 

For every additional 100 iniles.. . Jd- 

oiid Ajt eveiy letter carried over the Itordcra an addltio-iial Ja. 
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'Oic fxtra lia\l'i'0Jiny >vrh an imlcmnity 

for t'lll lines fr<iiiiAv|iieli, liy the Acfc 53 of lien. III., 
liS]3, iiinil oniivnyrviices in Scotjfiiul liaving more 
tiinn two wheels "u-erc not exempt. These were 
tlic initial rates paynhle for single letters~i.u. 
letters wiitten iiimn smglo -slieets. If n lettoi- 
coiitninecl an eneJosme tlie letter heeame a iloulile 
letter, ami ilnnhle. postage waa claimcil. Imr a 
Jotter weighing an nnneo tliG cimrgo was nund- 
rnpleil, aim oacli quarter of an ounce in. mlintion 
added un a-lditiniml rate to the charge. Under 
the uniform penny poHtagp scheme the post.'^c 
wftH levied according to weight, commencing witli 
a penny for a letter not exceeding half an ounce, 
an<l a penny for every mlditional lialf omme, 
inemective of di-itniice within tlio kingdom which 
the letter hail to he conveyoil. The nnlfnrmity 
of rate aa regards disLrnce has Iwen nraintahied 
till the pi'C'-eiit day, though tlie Itowlami Hill 
ftcale liius Uecn altried. Tlius, in 1371 the initial 
half omice letter ceased {as regards inland luttem), 
and tiro sciilo liecfuiie as follows; Nob execcdhi" 
1 0^, Id.; not cxccoiliiig 2 oz., l^d.; not e.vcocd- 
ing 4 oz., 2d., and Id, fnv every 2 ox. up to 12 
nz.'; Id, lieing charge'cl for each additional ounce. 
In ISSo tilts coniiiaiativel.v heavy elinvgc over 1*2 oz. 
muh removed. The privilege of Franking Lettom 
(q.v.) enjoyed by luemliGi's of parliament (ill 1340, 
n-Iileli u'rtji' n great Jo.4;j to tJio roveniie, cease/1 on 
the introduction of the uniform penny po.stagc. 
Envelopes weio introrlnced, bearing a revenne 
stamp or mark fov postage, and known of the 
Muircady euvedopeg, from cho naiuo of the artisb 
who prepared the tU-ign; hut the |iuhlic would 
not tfike to tlicm, ami tiieir is.sue was discontmuctl. 
Fostagc-.itaiupi were, however, intixHluced at this 
time, and have ><11120 continued to he used. The 
following fignro.s show to what extent- cheap paslage 
lias >tiniu!ated the o«iric‘spnrtdenco of tho couritiy. 
In liSdO Clio iinmlicr of letters passing through the 
post, including franked letters, was 82,500,000; 
tn 1840 the nimiher at onec ro.so to 109,000,000; 
and in 1800 tho niiuihcr tvas no less than 
1,650,200,000. In addition to this mass of written 
matter, besides 217,100,000 post*eanls, tho follow'- 
ing artiolee passed through the po.st in 1890: Dook- 
lackets and ciieular.s, 441,000,000; newsiwipem, 
50,300,000. For somo years after tho iiitroiluclion 
of Ilowlaiul Hill’s Hcheme tUcro wua a <lclicit in the 
]iost-otrico revenue, hut this was soon coveml by 
the rapid growth of busino.es, ami for many years 
the vo^t-ollico lias paid iu large yearly ]vvoIUh to 
the Treasury. In 1890 tlic gross revenue from all 
livanclies of post-idlieo biisinesis was £12,211,614; 
tho cxpomlituro, £8,805,5*27 ; and the not revonno, 
£3,310,087. It is nob to be ilniihtcti that the 
inilway Hystem niii^t be credited with a large slinre 
of the meaii.s whereby itha-s been pos-sible so greatly 
to develop the tinnsniission of coiTcspondence 
tlirmiglioub the couiitry. jiail-coaclies could not 
have carried the bulk and weight of matter now 
transniitted. Halfpenny post-cards were intro¬ 
duced ill October 1870, mid the penny postage upon 
newspapers was at (bo same time rctlucccl to bl. 

lly an avraugemenb entered into between the 
postuinstev-geiieval ami certain vailwoy companies, 
dating from the 1st February 1891, the latter aie 
entpowered to convoy single Icttevs for tJm public, 
between tUeiv stations, on iicluilf of tho )Wtet-oHice, 
provided tliG letters do nob Pxcml I oz. in weight, 
.Such letters must bear a po.stage-stamp of the 
value of Id., which goes to the revenue, iiml a 
railway .stamp of the value of 2d., which goes to 
the coiiipaiiie.s as ]iaynicnt for oonveyiincc. 

In Marcli 1891 a .system of express delivery for 
JetCeis find parcLds wrus e-sfablishe/l in London and 
certain nf the inon; important towns in tho king¬ 
dom; and slimtly tliorcaftcr it was iniule general 


tlmmglmttl the eouutvy. The delivery Is elVccted 
by means of the inossmigcr fnroe employed in tlie 
telegraph ■service, Wlien railway, onniibii.s, m 
tinmcar conveyance only is n«ed by the messenger, 
tile fee, in addition to tlie ordinary postage, is two¬ 
pence for the firsf; mile, ami threenence for each 
additional mile. TIigbor fees are ciiarged for cab 
convevance. 

Under the terms of a treaty con- 
ulndcd at Herne on the 0tU October 1874, the 
object of wbieh was to secure miifonuity in the 
trcatinciit of coiTC“poiideiice, and the simplilicatimi 
of nccoiiiits, as well as the reduction of rato.s witliin 
certain limits, and wiiose provisions were carried 
into operation generally on the l-st July 1875, the 
whole of Europe, tlio United State.s of America, 
Egypt, ni'itisli India, and all tlie coloiiie.s of 
France wove at tl»e outset, or sUcivtly thereafter, 
iii<<lude<l in the Union, anti many other countiies 
and colonics have sbico joined it. Tlio rates of 
KHlagc to the .soYeviil states coucevned will be 
omul set forth in the Hiitish Posi-offiee Guide. 
The international accounts in lesnect of postages 
arc ba-^ed upon a month's refcmu or correspondence 
taken every third year. The rates of postage io 
(treat Ih'ifnin are not always the same as tlio»e 
(treat Uritain, each country having a certain 
liniltcd discretion in fixing rates, 

Pciiktercd LcUa'4.—hi 1770 the postmaster- 
general isisncil an order that postmasters should 
di.-isnmle the puhlic from sending lettevs by post 
containing cash in gold or silver, rings, or bracelets, 
&c.; but this order was rescinded in 1702. At the 
same time iKiMtma.sioi's wore again nnlhovisod to 
accept such lcttci*s; but betnve placing them in the 
nmll-bags they were required to copy tlie addresses 
of tlio letters on the front of tho Jettev bill and to 
lie the letters «p with tho bill. This inoilo of 
giving greater security to letters of value seeniH to 
have been the initial stage in the development of 
the registered letter Hysteiu. The niodoi n plan of 
rcgislratloii is ba.sed on tlie principlo that every 
regislcrcil letter must ho signed for in passing from 
hand toliand; and, although thepostinn-ster-goneral 
gives guarantee (nndcr special comlitions) to but a 
comparatively small aiunmit, the sy.stetii allords 
almost ahsoliito security of ti'ansiuis.sion. Tho 
muuher of letters registered in the United King¬ 
dom in 1890 Wan 11,5157,035. The fee fov inland 
rogistialion, in addition to the ordinary po.stnge, 
ha/l for many yeai.s Ijoen fixed at twopence 5 Imt 
on the IfttJunc 1891 a cmuliined system of regis¬ 
tration and insuraiico was introdneed for letters 
and pai'cols, M-ith fco.=< janghig from bu’opence to 
slxpencQ, and a inaxiinnm insuraiicu of £2.5. 

Sfoncy Ovders .—In tlio year 1792, by permission 
of the pastmo-ster-gcncral, .some Imlf-tlozen clerks 
Avlio hail cUaige of the ‘ country roads,’ or despatch¬ 
ing divisions, in Llio London General Pci-st-oflice, 
sot up a .sy.stem of remittances for the public to aiul 
from the pcwt-olKcos in England and the chief post- 
olPiccH in Edinburgh and Dublin, tho pofitninHtPr.s 
at these places aeliug o-s agents in the seliouie. 
This was the origin nf the iiioney-order system, 
wliicU fov a long peviml wascavvied on by ihc clerks 
on their o\vr> account. Xt was nob bill the year 1838 
that it beenmo a recognised branch of the po.^t- 
ollicc cstnblisinucn t. In the earlier yeais the vales 
of coinmbision were very high, thus preventing any 
extensivo development of tlio hii8uios.s, but for 
many years the ehnrge.s have been, e.suecially for 
small amnniits, on a very moderate scale. In the 
period from 1859 till the present time the money- 
order system lins been e.xtondcd to a great many of 
the coloni&s and to foreign countries, and every year 
further extensions aro huing made. In 1800 the 
iminber of monoy-order olFico-s in the United King¬ 
dom was 9437. The animint of hnsiness done in 
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that year ^vas aa follows : Inland onloi-s, 9,027,750, 
£23,333,417 ; culojiial ordtiiH, 453,102, £1,031,016; 
foreign orders, 393,•202, JJ2,2UU,872. 

VosUil Orders. —In lairsiiancoof the rceoinmciiiln- 
tions of a committee aiiiioiJite<l by the Treasury, uf 
wIiLcli the late Mr Gcuigu jMoore, the ]>bilanUiroput, 
•was cliairninn, the braiisini'<sit)a of iiioucj'' by meaus 
of postal orders was put into operation ou'tlie lat 
January 1881. This simple method of i-eiuittiiig 
small sums of money lias grown rapidly in public 
favour, and eaoli year adds largely to tlie uioonni 
of business done. In 1890 liic total number of 
ordci-H issued was 44,712,S48, representing an aggre¬ 
gate value of £17,737,802, 4s. 

Post-ojfux Savings-hiuiks. —By Act 24 Viet, eliaji. 
19, a system of savingH-banks in connection with 
the post-ollicQ was established in 1861, ailbnling 
great fticilitie.s for tliiift to the industrial classes 
and to young people. The late of interest jjaynljlc 
to doiiositors is '2i per cent., calculated npini com¬ 
plete pounds remnining with the past-oflice com¬ 
plete montlis. No .single depusitor m.ay deiursib 
more than £30 in any one year. The number of 
office.s opened for .HavingH-bauk business up to 
tlic 31sb March 180'2 was 2532, while on the 31st 
December 1839 the iiiiuibur open was 935.3. In this 
latter year the deposits nuiubcved 8,101,120, amount¬ 
ing to £19,314,303, and the withdrawals were 
2,757.848, amoimbing to £10,814,208. On tiie 31ht 
December 1880 a total aniuunc, Including mtere.'>t, 
remained to the credit of depo.sitors of .062,990,629. 
Tlie interest credited to dopositom for tlio year was 
no less tliau £1,443,130. The itost-ollice savings- 
bank is largely used by friendly societies, provident 
inslitutinns, and penny banks as a safe place of 
deposit for their funds. Siuco 1880 dcimsUors have 
been enabled to invest their aaviugs iu government 
stocks with little or no trouble. On the SIst Dc- 
cetiilior 1889 tlie total aiiiouiit of stuck so held was 
£4,175,034, distributed over 40,093 persons. Under 
rcgulntioiui of 1888 the miulmum amount of stock 

g urchasablo was reduced from £10 Co Is. iiee 
AVINaS-DANKfl. 

Oovcf/unent Imuruuces and AiinuitUs.—An Act 
27 and 28 Viet. chap. 43,1804, emiioweriMl the post¬ 
master-general to grant life-insurance policic.«i and 
ammitics M'itliin certain limited amounts ; and the 
scheme was brought into operation on the lOtli 
April 1865. Tlie.se braiicliea of business have not 
developed beyond very narrow limits, and, in so far 
as the scheme may have heen'dovised to make life 
instiraiico and the buying annuities on tlio part of 
the less well-to-do mure general, the nbtonix>t Iioa 
liitlierto proved a failiive. 

Post-office Telegraphs.—Vnav bo 1370 the business 
of conveying telegraphic me.ssages for the public 
>vas iu the liands of sevoiul rival telegraph com- 
panius and the railway companies; but by the Act 
31 and 32 ^’^ict. chap. 110, 1S6S, the jiOHtmaster- 
gcnei'iil was aiitliorlHcd to ac(|uirc, work, imd main- 
tain electric telcgrajilis; and by Act 32 and 33 
Viet, eliap. 73 lie iicrjalred { with certain eKccptioiisJ 
the exclusive privitegu of .funding tHlcgmphic iiie.s- 
sages within tlie kingdom. The actual transfer of 
the working .system took place oit the 5t1i February 
1870. The tiiritT Avns, liko the inland xiostage, a 
uniform tarill' within the United Kingdom, the 
minimum charge being Is, for twenty words, with 
free addre.'iaeis. In the fir.sb complete year of the 
new miuiageiiieiit (1870-71) the total nuinber of 
telegrams of all classes transmitted was 9,850,177. 
On the 1st October 1886 the miniimim charge for 
a telegram was reduced to Od, f«r twelve woirls, 
addve-sses ceasing to be scut free. In the year 
1889-90 the number of messages trnnsmitted was 
62,403,399. The total sum laid out ns capital in 
connection with the purchase of the telegraphs was 
£10,880,571 5 and the animal iutevc.st on this .sum, 


amnunliiig to £299,216, is not horiic nu Lbc jiost- 
oHico votes. Ill the y’ear 1889-00 the rcvemio funii 
this branch of the service was £*2,303,836, and the 
ex|icnditurc £2,*202,310. The revenue received for 
l>nvate wiix-s erected by tlic post-olllce for iier£i(Ui> 
and Rrins was £126,917. Tlie nuiiibei' of nlliccs 
npen for the traiisactimi of jiostnl telegiafdi Liisinos', 
in 180(1 was 7352. See TKLEOltAl’ll, 

Parcel Post .—This is the most recent of tlie 
greater undertakings mitered into by the post- 
olKec. By the I’ost-ollice (Parcels) Act, 1882 ( 45 
ami 46 viefc. chap. 74), the xioNt-oliice was ein- 
jmwered to convey parcels by post on dideient con¬ 
ditions from ordinary postal packets; the rcnuinor- 
utiun to tbo railway coiujninie.s foi' die cimvcynnce 
of the i>arce1s in bulk being lixed at clevcii-tweii- 
tietlia uf the gross inland postage received for the 
larcela, the imst-ollicc jieiforitiin^ all duties of col- 
cctioii aitd delivery. Tin's husiacss >i‘hs (‘Titurcii 
uputi by tlie {lo-st-oliice on the i.<t August 18S3, the 
parcels conveyed being exclusively inland parcels. 
At the outset tlio luaxiniimi weight of a parcel was 
lixud nt7 lb. On the 1st l\lay 1886 tlie maxinium 
weight wa.s raised to 11 lli,, and an alteratwm mule 
ill tlic scale uf postage, the charge for a jiarctd of 11 
lb. being iixeil at l.s. (3d. In the fii^t year of the 
jiarecl jiost the mnnber of parcels Lraiismittcd was 
iipwarils of 22,900,000. On the 1st July 1865 imrcel 
business was extended to certain of the colonies and 
to foreign countries, and from year to yenr this coii- 
iicctioii with places abroad la'cnmcs mure widely 
extended. In tlie year ended 31st Dlavcli 1800 the 
total iiumlicr of parcels of all kinds dolii'cred in 
the United Kingdom was 42,8.'32,570, tlio gross 
postage U}}on wbicli was £052,1)3. Tills vast 
system of parcel enn-ingo is said not to have 
(laiiumed to any veir conHiilorable e.xteut the 
patccis business of the vaihva}’ companies, and 
consequently it must bo held to be a uew con* 
veiiionce created for tlie public, tlie value of which 
it is impossible to estimate. 

Tnland Itivenw Licenses.—'XiwQwgh tlie medium 
of the post-ofHce the inland revenue doparlment 
linds ft ready means of issuing a gicat variety of 
Hceiises tlirmighout tlio country. In tbe year 
ended tho Slat March 1800 the number of licenses 
so distributed was 1,518,130, representing a sum 
of £908,103. 

Mail'paeket .SemVe.—Occasional reference is 
made In uUl writings, ami in oiliclal recovda, to the 
empluyment of vessels called packets, for the con¬ 
veyance of the mails, but thoro_«eoms hardly any 
coiitinnoiis account of the services performed by 
those vessels. In the time uf Cliarles I. pnckels 
between Dublin and Chester, aiirl between Milfoid 
Haven nnil Waterfoid, com’oved govcnmieiit des- 
jiatclies, and in 1639 one Nicliolna Horbeii; agreed 
to liai’c Ilia biuipio in readiness at "WTiitehaven, 
‘with one Buflicieiit master, and oilier meet and 
able sailora,’ to carry lettera for His hlajcsty or 
the council at Diildin for £10 per lunar month. It 
would jicoHi that lor .some time anterior to 1788 the 
packotH beloimcd either to the crown, to nicmlici-B 
of the xiO-st-oInCQ fitivIV, or to their friends, for in 
that ycaracommisBion upon fees of public oSllces 
rccoinmciided tliat tills aystein ahunld be ahnii- 
dimed, and that contracts should ho obtained by 
mblic adverlisemenb. Tlie reccmiiaeudation was, 
low'ever, only partially noted upon at tliut time, 
and iiu public contracts Avere entered into, appar¬ 
ently, until after IBS'?, at which period tlie packet 
aervice avos placed under tho iimiiagcment of the 
Admiralty. Another committee in 1848 strongly 
urged nn extension of tlic contract system, and a 
similar recommendation Avas made by Lord Can- 
nuig's Comiuiltee of Inquiiyinto packet-contracts 
iu 1853. Tills conimifcteo also recomniondeil that 
the afcipiilation as to the araiing of the packets 
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coiiitJiittcci's views in tliH infitter were then given 
eJliict to. The iiiail lJncket cimiract business re- 
in tlie Iiajuh of the .iViluiiralty till the l.st 
Ajivil IfiiK), when tlie wlmle iiinnageniciit wjih taken 
over hy the jio-'t ntlice. In oviler to establiNli r.'ipiil- 
ity null rcgnlnrity of siervice, it lias been iiecessnrj’ 
from time to time to grant vast s,ubsidie.s to the 
iiiail-vacket cnntinctor.*', in tirosc cases where tlie 
exigencies of trade had not seoured these coiiiU- 
tion"; but Clio growth of coimnerce nntl greater 
cuiji[retitioii have enabled tlic liost-ollicu in many 
cases to obtain ea<-ier toviu". At the close of tlic 
17tli century a niail iiaeket was a vessel of some 
83 tons, amf iu the last .veaif» of the IWh ceotury 
a mail packet on the L'aliiiontli Btalion, reckoned 
fit to pvticceil to any pait of the wothb walh onu of 
about 170 tun.s. Tlio |iackct:$ at thiu time Kiiling 
to and from the Continent wore of ohniit 70 tons 
Lurtlieri. About 1S40 packets perfoiiiHiig the 
Aimuicau sevvico wove vcsicla <*f ahotit 400 or 500 
tuns biirtlien. iSte.'int-vcs'-eis were first emploved 
in the jiacket soi vico in 1S2J, since which time 
vai<t strides liave been made Urtli in the s[>ced 
ainl cavv>ing capacity of tUoso slii\ia. The ISritish 
iiiail-i'itckGts are to be s-evn in almost every sea on 
the globe. I'or the Atlatuic .‘■ervico ateainers of 
fviim 7000 to 1U,00U cons aie eiiiidoycMl. making the 
transit ivoin slioto to t'hme in sis days. So Uvte aa 
tho time allowed for a packet trip to and 
iruin Aiuurica was 10.7 days. Tlie contract $(orvicee 
at home are very nimierouH, and ilio-sc to foreign 
stations are almost co-extensive with the IdgU sens. 
Ill the year lS89'-90 the total payment ma<l« by 
the poat ortice for packet services was £065,375, 
full details of wliicli will he found in the post- 
Birister-geDeraVs annual report. 

ifnfM (iiici lUpulalions. —In the scope of an 
article like this it is iiiipos^iible to review the poet 
iate.s of 7 i 0 :^tage and chtingo.' of rcgiilatioim that 
have taken place from thue to time. The cmi- 
ditions a^iplkable to the hii:}ines.-, in leiatioa to Che 
public will be found fully set forth in the I’ost- 
odico (iuule, which mayconsulted at any post- 
olfice, and to which the reader is leivrrcd. 

/)tfijK~^The JjighasC aiitJiority in the irost-oHiee 
is the postiiiaatcv'goricval. This oiKcial is a meiii' 
her of tho governinent, a privy-councillor, and 
nouititimes a cabinet inlnlstoi'. All imimrtant 
measures of adininUtratioii, appointments of oliicerc>, 
and diamissals ate ptussed nmler the authority of 
tlie poHCinastcr-gciicial in the fonii of )iihiute.s. 
The cliief [jcruianont olllcinls nre ; the sccietary, 
a iinancial f-ucrctury, four other .secretaries in 
London, a .survoyoi-genevul in Bcotlaiid, and a 
secietary in Ivclawd. The .several secretaries under 
the lii'.-it .“iecrctaiy take cliaige of ^L•p^Mato branches 
of post-ollicQ Lusinor,^:. Another important ollicor 
i-, the receiver aud nccountant genenil. This 
oiUcer is respon-silile for the whole va.st accuiiiiting 
work of tiie poit ollice, tlie cullectioii of its revenue, 
timl Ihu dif-triljiitiun of ils cxpciiditiire. Ife has 
no jtower, Iniwever, except by ellecling ccontmiies of 
work or lefoniis of luctlioil, to reduce tho latter or | 
to ineieiiso the former. Tlie bases of icveimeaud 
expendituvo are Jixed liy higher autlioritv. The 
total iimuber of persons ciupbiyeil by tlie posfc-olllce 
(lSyO)i8 113,550. Of tlie»e 61,1*54 are establLsIicil 
olliccis, and 5'2,496 inie?,tablidie«l and persoiiH not 
giving their whole time to pitst-ollice work. Tlio 
total iiuiiiher of employees comprises S9,373 males 
and 24,177 females. The salary of the postmaster* 
geneial is £2500 jier nunniij, and of the chiof- 
bOcretavy a inaxiinuni of £2000. On a change of 
govcM'riiiient the postiuastcv-gnneTal demits his 
ollice, 

£sjnona)jc of Zef/ers.—The jiost-ollice statute of 
Queen Anne eoutains u pialiibition, repeated in 


bubbcixuent act^, against letters being ujioned or 
detained bv persons iu the bervico of the posfc-olfice, 
except uJufer a warrant from one of the principal 
secretaries of state. During the 18th century 
.such warianta wore often granted upon very trivial 
pretexts. At Bi-sliop Atterbiiry's tiial in 1723 
copies of his letters, intercepted in the post, wero 
priHliiced as cvidciiee against iiim ; und it would 
seem that almub 1735 a systeni was kept up at 
iniiiiciise ex[iensc for tho exaiiiiiiatiou of home and 
foreign coiTCMumdeiice. In 17S3 the corre-spoml- 
ence of Lorif Teini»le, then Itnd-licutcnnnt of 
frclaiid, was subjected to such Ircatinent in the 
po.st. The 19th century brought a cliiinge for 
tlic better in this l e.spect, ami in 1800 Lord Sxrencer 
initiated the custom of recording tliu dates of nil 
warrants granted, and tlie grounds upon which 
they were issued. .Since 1822 tlie wnnants Jiave 
lieen prc.scrved at the riome Office; and a IToiibe 
of Cuinnious letuni in 1853 sliuw.s that, in the pre- 
ceiliug ten yeai:*, only six letters were detained 
and »»peiied-Vour in cases of felony. When Sir 
James Ci'raliaiii (ij.v.) was Home .Sccietai'y in 1844 
a Warrant was issued for tlie iirreat and opening 
of Ihn letters of ^[av;r.ini, the mattor coutained in 
iliom being cxmvcycd to the Austiian minister. 
TJiis act involved the govcrnmcinb of the day in 
bcrlmis public oblufjuy, and produced a wiilesprcad, 
though groundless, dish-usb in tlie secuvity of tlie 
ordinary corresjmndenco of the country, It may 
safely be hfUl that this power of oiieniug letters 
in the post htu4 been very rarely exeiclsed m I'cceiit 
yoavH. 

Deiul-Uttcf, or Jtclurncd-lettcr OJ/ive.—A depart- 
mont of the {rost-otrice ap]>ouitc(1 to deal with 
letters, books, ncwspai)ers, &c. which cannot be 
delivered to the persons to whom they ave dlreoted. 
When a letter or other postal packet is refused nt 
the address which it bears it is kept by tlie post* 
mo-stcr, if an inland letter, &c., one day, and if a 
colonini t»v foreign letter, &c., three days, helovo 
being sent to the retnrnecMettcr o/Jice. Inland 
lettem aic Iiero opened, and tliose wliicli contain 
the writers’addresses arc nt unco returned to tlicnij 
I while those which furnish no indication of the 
I inIdreKHes of the bcnilcj’ft, and contain nothing of 
value, are at once tleatroyed, Letters wliicli bear 
the sondem’mldi'esses on the outside, in tho form 
, of medallion or otherwise, are, however, usually 
returned without being opeiieil, Poieign anil 
colonial letters, after wing retained from one 
week to Olio month, are returned unopened to tlie 
1 country of origin for ilispo.sal. A register is kept 
of letters found to contain value. In the year 
1880-90 tho following uuinburs of articles were 
recoived in the various ullicea eoiisLituting this 
j department: lettcre, C,311,102; post-cards, 841,078; 

' book-packets (including circular-letters passing at 
Imok-pobt rates), 8,601,201; new.spaper.s, .551,922; 
patterns or samples, 27,486; parcels, 107,863. Of 
the lebter.s 110,.386 were re-i.ssued to coneclerl 
addresses, and 5,580,5ol returned to the bonders, 
while 214,830 weio leturnud unopened to foreign 
countries. Uf the total parcels received 81,277 
were either ic-issued to corrected addresbos or 
retivvjied to tho senders. Tho letmjicd-leLter 
department hus not only principal ulfice.‘< in London, 
litUnlmigh, nml Diildiii, imt branch ollices in the 
other more important towns. 

Qp'cnces apainst the Post-office .—In view of 
the vastly uiniortniit services rendered to the 
public by the post-ollicc, involving the hupositiou 
of great re.sponbil>iJity upon its oJDeei'a, and of 
tho iiccc.s.sity which obviously exists for the pro¬ 
tection of tho revenue (tlie conveyance of leblei.s 
being a state meuepoly), the legialatuvc have 
tlionglit fib to pass special enactJiients for tho 
regulntion of the one ami the safeguarding of tlie 
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oClier. Jjj addition, e/iactwicHts iinre Ijeen pasi^ed 
from time to time beariii;' Hpon tlie otlier IjrancJies 
of post-office Ijufeiuess. Tlie following are some of 
ilie ofibnees recognised in tlio enactments : Every 
person employed liy or under tUo post-office wlio 
steals, secretes, or destroys a posfc-letter is guilty 
of felony, auil if it contain a cliattcl or money tbe 
puiiiBhmunt is increased. Strangem also who steal 
letters or other postal packets out of the custody 
of the post-office or its officers are likewise guilty 
of felony, and similarly piuiishahle ; and a person 
who fravnlulontly retains or wilfully keeps or uetninK 
a letter or other postal packet delivered to him hy 
iiiistakc, or wliicli Laving been lost in course of con¬ 
veyance he may have found, is pnimiiahle hy line 
and iniprisoiiinent. The niunieiib a letter or other 
postal packet is pnl into tho po.st-ollicc, or is 
delivered to a person authorised to receive siicli 
missives for tlie post, tlie protection of the atatutes 
commences, and it ceuses on the letter or packet 
lieing delivered at the place of its addroM. If a 
po.stniaii delay the delivery wilfully, or if ;m officer 
of the post-olHce disclose or intercept or wilfully 
delay a tcleginplnc message, he commils a mis¬ 
demeanour. lveceivor.s of post-letters or their 
contents stolen or taken from tlie post-olKco are 
guilty of felony. By the 1 Viet. chap. 30 sect 2, 
any poison sending or conveying otlicrwise than hy 
post letters or packets not e.'cenipted from the 
e.'colusive privilege of the postiiiaster-geucval, or 
jjcrfurming otherwise than ity tlie post any services 
iiicklental to conveying ietCcis or naekets from 
plaoQ to place, is liable to a penalty ot £5 for every 
such letter or packet. This exclusive privilege or 
monopoly docs nut extend to newspapers. There 
are, however, exceptions to tlie general rule as 
regardd letters or packets. Thus, a letter may be 
convoyed hy a private friend and not hy the post- 
offico. Letters scut by messengers on purpose, on 
the pvivnto nffairs of the sender or receiver, com¬ 
missions and legal writs, lottcis of merchants sent 
by their own vessels dr along with gocaU to which 
they relate, are likewise excepted. But do person 
Is pevniitteu oven to collect these excepted letters 
for the purpose uf sending tliom in tho manner 
described, tor this U inTringing the exclusive 
privilege of the post-olfico. xKireover, certain 
persons are expressly prohibited from carrying 
letters even gratuiloiisly—viz. common enrriem, 
unless the ictters rolato to goods in their carts or 
wagons; owiiora, uinstors or commanders of ships, 
except letters of tlie owners of tho .ships or such ns 
relate to goods on board; and passengers or other 
persons on board sliips. 

By statute tlie tvaiismission of telegimns within 
the United Kingdom is secured to tlie po.stmasicr- 
generaZ as ti monopoly, and telcgmms enjoy many 
of the protective pi'h’ilegc,s applicable to post- 
lettei's. The po.stmaster-geiieial has power to 
arrest in the post any iiiis.sive bearing thereon any 
words, marks, ur designs of an indecent, obscene, 
or grossly oll’ensive cliaiaeter. Under the Post- 
o/Iice (iVIoney Orders) Act.s, 13J8 to 1883, an officer 
of the post-olficc who with a frandnlcnt intent 
issues a money order or pontal order, or rc-issiies 
a postal order preiionsly paid, is liahlc to penal 
servitiulo nob exceeding seven years; ami any 
peuson who forges an order, or utters a forged 
order, is liable to penal servitude for a. longer term. 
An olficer of the post-ollice who fraudulently em¬ 
bezzles or niisapijropi'iates money.H or securities 
entrusted to or received by him hy rirtne of his 
employment is liable to penal servitude nob exceed¬ 
ing fourteen ycni's. 

By 43 and 44 Viet, clmp. 33, sect. 3, any person 
wlio, ndth intent to defraud, obliterates, atfcis to, 
ov alters any such lines or words on a postal order 
as would, in tho ea.se of a cheque, be n crossing of 


that cheque, or knowingly o/lers, utters, or disposes 
of any onler, with sucli fraiuliileiit nblileratioii, 
midition, or nltciation, is guilty of n felony, and is 
liable (o tho like punisliiiieiit a-s if the order were a 
cheque. By tlie Act 45 aiiddC Viet. chap. 74, relat¬ 
ing to the parcel post, that act is to be decuied to 
be a post-o/lice act ivithin tlie meaning of the Post- 
office (Offences) Act, 1S37 (1 VTct. cli.ap. 36), and 
^abject to its piovisiuns. The Post-oflice Acta 

2 uy to in like manner as they apply to 

or postal packets. Act 47 and 48 Viet, clinp. 7G 
—the Post-office (Protection) Act, 1H84—deals with 
a variety of otlences uiuler tho following lieads: 
prohibition of placing injurious substanccK in or 
against pust-olficc letter-boxes; prohibition of send- 
ing by post cxplosiivc, dangerous, or deleterions 
suWanecs, or indecent prints, words-, iS:c.; pro- 
bibitioii of affixing placard-:, tuiLice-i, &c. on a 
post-office, letter-box, nr other (lost-olficc pro¬ 
perly ; proiubitlon of imitation of po.st ofrmc stamps, 
envelopes, cords, furius, and marks; pioliibitiou of 
fictitious staniiis: prohibition of false notice imply¬ 
ing tliab any place is a post-office, postal telegraph 
office, or poat-nfficc lettei-bux; obstruction of otlicers 
of tlic jioxt-offiee or of biiRiness in a post-ollico; re¬ 
taining of clothing by officers of the nost o/Hce on 
ceasing to be olliccrs; forgery and mniropor dis¬ 
closure of tcicgrums. Contraventions or tlicse pro¬ 
hibitions entail penalties generally lan^ng from 
twelve months' impri^oniuont with Imrd lahour, or 
a lino of £200, to fines not exceeding forty sliUlings. 

Foreign Fost-offizc advantages oi 

the past are now enjoyed, in a greater or less 
degree, l>.v ail civlHseu countries; and tho several 
systems "l>ear in tlieir main features ft general 
resomblancc to the Britisli system, upon whicli, in 
many cases, they have been nioucliud. At the 
same thno dclails of morkeil ilifTercnee mny bo 
observed, each country having adapted its systeui 
to its own particular wants. Thus, in certain 
countries suosciintions to tlie newspapers and 
accounte fur iiicrcliftndise ai'e collected uy the i>ost: 
office; the parcel post conveys larger and lieaviox 
articles than arc conveyed in Groat Britain; a 
^stem of sending through the post loiteis of 
declai-cd value is in force iu some; and a dillerent 
means in emidoyed fur transferring mails to and 
from mail traiub while iimning. Besides this, the- 
clmtsification of jjustal matter in rognrd to rates of 
po.stage is not uniform, The amoimb of matter 
convoycti through tiie pcRt botMcen Cheat Britain 
and certain foreign countries is enormous—e.g. tlie 
avmagc numljer of isacks of mails de.siiaiched 
weekly in 1890 from Britahi to tlie Uiiibed istates 
was 1200, and to the Aiistrnlinii colonies 410. 

Vttited Suites .—^TJie beyiimiiiys of a postai ser- 
viee til the United States date from 1639, witeo a 
hou^>c in Boston wms cmjiloyeil for the receipt and 
delivery of letters fur or from boyond tlie seas, In 
1872 ilio government of New York colonv estab- 
lislied'a post to _goe monthly from New York to 
Bostons’ m 1702 it waa changed to ft fortnightly 
o»e. A general post-office was established anil 
erectial in Virginia in 1GD2, and in Pliiladelplna 
in 1003. A deputy postmaster-general fov America 
was appointed in 1602; and by act of imrliament 
ill 1710 (see p. 347) lie was uirccted to keep his 
principal olfice in New Vork, ‘and other cliief 
offices in some convenient place or places in other 
of Her Majesty’s provinces or colonies in Aiiieiica j’ 
a inouopoly was established which included also the 
traiiKport of travellers, and a tariff was fixed. The 
^sbcni, however, proved a failure, until 1753, wlien 
lienjainin FiankJin became postinastei'-gcneral; 
when ho was renioveil from office In 1774 the net 
revenue exceeded £3000. 

Ill 1780, when the post-uftice was traiieforied to 
the new federal government, the number of offices 
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ill tlu! tliiiloMi slates was only aliuHt seventy-five. 
A consjit'ctus t\itt icii\avl:a.i'lc \«ogre«i in tlte 
ciisuirif» century is siijiiilioil in tlie table lielow’. 
liatstaiiiliiix events in tiic Jiistniy of the A iiicricnn 
]v)sla\ servii^e iiave been the neyotiatiiHi a jKwlal 
tieaty with Kiiiilantl the mtrmhictiOJi of 

]Mj.sta”(! atauil)s (1S47), of stamjied envelopes (1852), 
of the .sy.stein of Teyi>teYni^ letlera fltiSS); the 
Cscalili'lirnent of the free delivery system, and of 
tlie travelliiif' iiost olHce system (IS63); the intro- 
iliictinn of the money-order Hystcin flStW), of 
pii-stal caiiU {IS73), anil, hctweeii the last two 
'lates, (if stainjied iiows()a]ier-vvrappei-s, ami of 
envelopes heariii;' reipiests fur the loturn of the 
enclo-ed letter t<i tlie writer in case of non-dclivery; 
tlie foniiatioi] of tlie Universal Postal Union (1873); 
the issue of ‘ iiostal iiotos’ payable toljearer (1883); 
and the Lstablislinieut of a .s'liecial dolivery system 
(1S8 j), under which letters lieayiii;^ an extra lun- 
cent stAiii]) are delivered by special im*asen(ji?i's 
ijimiGdiatoIy on iinival. Tli’e lt>Io;'rnp)i is not in 
the liands uf the post-ullice, ami atnoii^ other 
featuics not yet ailoptcd hy the Uniteii States 
service are post-oHice aavings-hnnks ami the |mrcol 
post. Thu po.stiiiiister oeneral is a member of tho 
cahinot. Under him ahout 100,000 pemoiis nve 
eiiiplnyed, of wlioni some 60,000 are jiostmaslei-s. 
Must of tlio'iO, except letter'Carriers and clerks. 
Are liable to be removed on the acce.s>»ion to federal 
otlice of a now political party. Tlio following talde 
6 llo^ys tlic increase, dunui; the drat century of tlio 
department's history, iu offices, length of mail 
routes in. iinle.s, revenue, i-Vc. 


Potash Water, fice AukativI) Wateus. 

Potassium (sym. Iv, etjuiv. 39) is one of the 
alkaline metals. The letter K is selected as it.s 
.syiiilrol, ns being the first letter of Kali, the Arabic 
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Ci|«iulUai«. 

1700 .. 

, . 76 

1879 

$37,035 

$33,140 

iwo.... 

. . 1X13 

20,817 

230.801 

219.001 

1810. . 

... 2.300 

36,400 

692,30a 

405,000 

li!l2Q ... 

,.. 4,900 

73.4;'2 

i.in.osr 

1,100,030 

1830.... 

. . 3.490 

119,176 

1.890.983 

1.032.70(1 

19t0 ... 

...13,408 

195,730 

4,543,622 

4,718,230 

1850.... 

. ,.18,417 

178,072 

6.552.671 

6.213,093 

IbOO ... 

...38,493 

240,094 

8.618,067 

10.170.010 

]S70 . . 

...28,49’ 

231,233 

19.772.221 

23.0'98.b37 

16t6 .. 

. . 43,080 

818,883 

33.:tie.47e 

30.042.804 

18'M... 

. 0J,4Ol 


eo.8i3,:»3 

00,616.083 


As will lie seen, the rnitud State', post-ollice 
ilepartnitfiit, unlike that in < heat llritnln, is carriml 
ou at a loss; this is due to the large amount of 
postal ninttor of certain classes carried at less than 
the cost of conveyance uiid distribution, amt to 
soniu kinds of correopondcnco being carried alto- 
gather free. In 1890 the iminberH of letter^, 
packets, uawspapiorri, &c, conveyed by in the 
United States were a* follows: 

UrU'is, iKjat-caiUa, 4c.2,-2»!),050,Ol5 

Si Wriiai.,'!-?, 4c. 77^4W.&U 

Other arlicic'.. 6111,247,100 

Articles ^cl^t free of pojifnKe. 37tf.60l),li>d 

Aitielca cif all klnil*! lor forciau countries. 41,373,312 

Graml total.4,009,408,30(1 

The nuinher of iiost-olliees in tlio United Statc-s 
is larger than in ttiiy other country; Init na ifgards 
the iiniiiber of peraons tiiiiplovcd the United States 
takes third rank. It provides a post-office for 
every 1003 par-sons, while in C-irenb Britain the 
piopoition is one to every 2105 peiiumb. 

See tho ntticlcs StaiU’.s, TEt-EoJiAPH. Thu following 
works may al.so be coiiBultcd; Po.stiiiastur-auneral’s 
Aiuuial llepnrts, iMiied yearly aiiico 18^; Her IHujcsty't 
^[aila, hy Lcwiiis; Jlaitin’s StutesMan’s Year Book; 
Li/e ojSir UDicland Hill; The lliatory of PeunvPotUige, 
by Sir I*. Hill and 0. B. Hill (1380); Fifly'Years «/ 
Public iVork, by Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B.; 2V(C Jtoi/al 
jU’kiI •• Us C'i<7-iojifi{S tnul Jlomaitee, and A llundred 
Years by I'vst : a Jubilee lUlro>ptcl, by the present 
writer. 

Post-Tertiary. See (iOATEiixAitY. 

Posy. See llixo. 
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white colour, and presents a strong metallic lustre. 
It melts at UG'o" (62'5^ C.}, and at a red heat is 
(Miivortcd into vapour. Its afiinity for oxygen i.s 
no great that on exposure to moist air it imme¬ 
diately hecuiiiea covered with a film of oxide, and 
hcnce*^it must be ke]tt below the surface of naphthai 
AVlieii heated it bums with ii violet llaiiie. Its 
intense ttiliiiity for oxygen is well shown by tlirow- 
iiig it into water, on wliicli, from its low specifle 
gravity, •8(53, it floats. The metal abstracts 
oxygen fioiii the water, and forms oxide of potas¬ 
sium {(Kitash): while the liberated liydvogen 
carries off a small portion of the volalilracd potas¬ 
sium, and, taking nrc from tlie heat evolved by the 
eiu-rgetic clicmical acLiuii, burns ivith a brilliant 
violet llamc. The exnerinient is a very bonutiful 
one, tlio burning metal swimming about rapidly on 
tho water, and finally disappearing with an explo¬ 
sion of steniii, wJien tho globule of melted potash 
becomes .•siifliciently cool to come in contact Mitli 
the water. 

Potaasium doo.s not occur in tlic imtivo state, and 
can only he obtained by tho reduction of its oxide, 
potash. Iu 180T Uavy prepavwl it by decomposing 
Its hydrated o.xide (potas)i) by moans of a voltaic 
current, hut this process is not applicable on tlie 
la»g« $ 5 ca\o. U in now UBwaliy mamifcvctuycd i>y 
distillhig a mixture of carbonate of potash and 
charcoal in an iron retort. 

If pvo)»ct proportions arc taken, the mixture ia 
wholly convortetl into carbonic o\idc ami potas* 

! slum, ns is shown in the equation : 

I Carboiintc of Potniili. Catbeiilc Oxide. 

I KjCO^ -b 2C » + 3C0. 

Potassium form.s t'vo ccmniciunils witii oxygon, 
vie. a protoxide, K-. 0 , wliicu constitutes potash, 
and is stronglj’ basic, and a peroxide, ICnO^. Of 
these the fonner is the only important one.' 

Potash can be procmcil in the anlij’drouB form 
by heating thin snecs of ilio metal in air perfectly 
free fiom moistnvo or cavbonie acid. It is white, 
very deliquescent, and caustic. When moistoned. 
wibli water It becomea incamlesccnt, and the water 
ciiunot be expelled by any degree of lieat. A far 
more iiigiortant bub.stnneo'is the Hydrate of Potash 
or Caustic Potash (KOII = KnOHyO). Tliis is 
comiiioiil}’ prepared b^' dis-solving carbonate of 
potash,in ten time.s its woigiit nf water, and gradu¬ 
ally adding to the boiling solution a quantity of 
slaked lime, eiiual in wciglit to half the carbonate 
of potaali used. Tlie re-sulting compoiiiulB are car¬ 
bonate of lime, M'liicli falls as a precipitate, and 
hvdrate of potash, u liicli remains in soliiLion j the 
changes being expressed by the equation : 

Carlioiistc of ui,i,.„i t iFnr. Enrtioiinto of llj-Urntcd 
Tota-iti. Lime. PoIhsIi. 

KaCOa -i- CaOIIgO = CaCOg -t- 2KOH. 

Tlic clear supernatant fluid ia removed by decanta¬ 
tion, or by iiienns of a .siiihoii, into n cfcan silver 
or iron basin, ami is miiidly ovaporated till it flows 
tranquilly like oil; it i.s then either cast into 
cyliiiderw in metallic moulds, or is iiouied upon a 
cold slab, ami solidifies ou cooling. As so obtained 
it is %’cry impure, but by solution in alcohol and 
eviuioratiun u very jnire article is produced, 

Hydmted potash, on solidifying after fusion, 
occura as ft Imrd, grayisli-wlnte, opiujue body, with 
acrystatliiie fracture, which may be readily again 
fuscil into a. colourless oily fluid, but which only 
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volatilisca at a very liigh tciuimmttirc. It is 
Boluble ill about half its weight either of water or 
of alcohol, and raiildly ahaorbs hotli carbonic acid 
ami TOoistavQ from the atuiusuheve. It aeta na a 
Iiowerful caiiabic, and quickly destroys both animal 
aud I'egetablc tissues, and lieucc its' solutions can 
only be liJteved through nabeatoa or pounded glass 
or sand. Ita alfinifciea are so powerful tliat W 
vessels are capable of resisting its inlluence. Its 
Bolutiou iiuiat be proaorved iu glass bottles into 
the composition of wliicli no oxide of lead entom, 
as it has the property of dissolving this oxido 
out of the glass. Vcspela containing silica (pui'cc' 
lain, oarthoiiware, i&o.) aio decompoacdi and plnt- 
iuiioj itself is o-vidise/J ivJict) Ijcate/l ifl eoutaet 
witli it. 

TJio salts wliich jiotnali forms with acids arc for 
the most part readily golnhle in witter, and eoloiir- 
le.'ia, unless (ns, for example, in permanganate of 
potash) the acid is coloured. Moat of theiii are 
oryatallUiable, and they all comminncate a violet 
tint, nliaracteriatic of pufcoah, to the llnme of spirit 
of wine and to tliat of the hlowpiiie. Many of 
thoiii occur in niiimala and vegetanlea, and' the 
oaliea of plants contain them in largo quantity. 

Cavbonoli PuUtsh. KoGOg, la obtained by 
burning plants iu dry pita, dissolving the ashes in 
water, evaporating bill the .sulpliatef?, chlorides, &c. 
separate in crystals, and then boillug the luoclier 
liquid to dryness in iron pots. The quantitv of 
pure carbonate of potash contained in it is liable to 
great variation, unci for pliarmacouticitl imriiiMCi) 
It must be dissolved in water and crystallWl, the 
crystals containing about 20 per cent, of water. 
Carbonate of potaaii ia axbrcnieiy dcUqiiceceiit, and 
Is soluble ill less tlian its own weight of water, but 
is insoluble in alcohol. It has au acrid, alkaline 
taste, and its roaotion upon tost-pai>c)' is strongly 
alkaline. It is a eoinpoaud of groat importaiico, 
both as a cliomicnl recent and as entering largely 
into tlie preparation ofmost of the oth^ eoinpounds 
of potasin and into tlie Tnaanfactnve of soap and 
glass. TJie commercial carbonate is often called 
Pearl Ashes. Bicarhonate of Potash, KHCO,. i« 
obtained in white rhombic prisms, by passing a 
ounent of carbonic acid gas througli a strong solu* 
fcion of carbonato of potiiSi. Tlvcse crystals arc pet- 
mnnonbln the air, Imbavcdecompoaod by heat; water 
and carbonic acid being evolved, and the simple 
carbonate left. This salt is much less soluble than 
the carboiiale, requiring four purls of ctdd water 
for its solution, wliicli is iienriy neutral to tcsl- 
papov, ami ba.s a much lulldev taste than tlio prcccd- I 
mg salt. It is employed as uii antacid in iiiwlicinc. 
The Siili)hatc, KjSO^, and Biauljyhaie, Kliyo^, may 
be prepared by treating potosli vvitli sulphuric acid. 
Nitrate of Potash lias been already cleacribeil iiuder 
the lieail Nitre. Chlorate of Potash, KCIOj, I 
uecuvs in wliite ihomijoidal tablets of a pearly I 
lustre. It ha-B a cooling baste like that of nitre. 
It fuses at (i gentle heat williont dccomjiositioii, , 
but on iiicreosuig the /leiit ft gniifuaKy rives off' 
all its oxygen, iiinl in cotivertod into cliloiido of 
potassium, according to the equation : 

CWomte of i'Olaah. Chloiia« of PstatiMuin. Oxvgen. 

2 KCIO 3 = 2KCI + 30... 

It is not very soluble, as it requires for solution 
16 parts of cold and 17 parts of boiling water. It 
even surpasses nitrate of potash as on oxidisiiig 
agent; and if combustible substances, such os 
carbon, sulplmv, or pliosphorus, be lieatcfl or 
forcibly rubbed ulLli it, a actonotion or explosion 
occurs. This salt is employed in the niaiiuiactnre 
of Matches (q.v.), in certain operations in calico- 
printing, and for fillinv the friction-tnbcs employed 
for filing cannon : the best mixture for those lubes 
consisting of 2 parts of this salt, 2 of snlpbide 
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of antimony, and 1 of powdered gla.^‘<, A mixture 
known a» irAtfe Gunpotuder, consisting of clilomte 
of potash, dried ferroeyanido of potassium, and 
sugar, has been emphiycd for blasting piirpoKe.^, 
hub its preparation i .4 accompanied by .so mudi 
danger ifiat it fa seldom used. This salt doen not 
occur os a natural product, hut may be obtained 
along with dilnrido of putOKeliim by passing a 
current of chlorine gas tliroiigli a hot auhition of 
cauabic imiash. Tho two siiks nre easily eeiwuntod 
by cry.slalliaatioii, as the clilnratc is comparatively 
iiiHoliible, and the chluiiile extrenicly Hohible. 
Uypochlorite of PoiusU cau ouly lie oiitained in 
solution. Under the title of Pau de JavcHc, it i« 
-sold os a WcacWwg^ rigouf. It is obtained hy 
ing chlorine gas llirongh a cold diluia solution of 
carboiiato of potniih, when chloride of potassium 
and liyiiocltlontc of potiuh arc foimcd, from wliicli 
the ciiloriilc may be removed by erystnlHsation. 
The Phosphates of Potunk, foriiied by tlio lUirerent 
varieties of plnwidioric acid, are snlficiently noticeil 
in tho articles Pno.srHoiios ami Manure. The 
Silicates of Poiush are linpovtaut compoiindfl in 
connection with the manufacture of glass; they' 
also enter into tlic composition of I'lichs's Soluble 
rr/o-ss (see C:r,A%<i), ov Wdter-gluss, and Imxebcwi 
employed ns a coating by wtiich tho decay of 
magnesian aud other ImiCMtone-s may be pre¬ 
vented. Tlio Chromate and BkhromaU of Potash 
are noticed in the articles Chromium and. Calico- 
PmsTiKO. Tho Imloid salts of Mtossium may 
b© (lasscil over very IjrioJly. The Chloride of 
Polussiiiiu, KOI, is outainccl in large quantity m 
the prejMralion of cliioratc of potash, or may he 
procured by bninititt poiosHinnv in ehlorino gas, 
when tho result of the briliiaut eonilnistion wliioli 
lakes place is tills salt. In ite scueml clmractera 
il closely resembles common salt, NaCl, except 
that the former comnmincates a violet and the 
latter a yellow tint to die flame uf Alcohol. It 
ia a constituent of sca-watev, ■ of salt rnoraUea. 
and of many aulmal and veeotalle fluids luid 
tissues. The Bromide and Iodide pf Potanhm are 
noticed iu the articles Uro.mikk and lODlNK 
Fluoride of Potassmin, JvFI, poEsesses the property 
of corroding gloss. Tliero are several anlphiiUa, 
the most tmpovtaut hotiig the Liver of Sulphur^ 
proparerl by fusing togclTier carbonote of potOBh 
and sulphur. Besides its nee hi skin (liKcascs, it U 
mncli employed by lloihts to prevent mildew uu 
roses. Tho yellow and the died Prussiatcloe tlie 
Ferrvcmtnide and Ferricyanide) of Potash me 
noticed in the article FKitRiDCVANOGEN. The 
Cyanide of Potassium, KCy, may be procured by 
heating potassium in cyniiogcn gas, wlicu brilliant 
coniluislion occum, and the I'esultuig product is 
this salt. It may, liuwover, be niove cheaply and 
erusily prepared by fusing together 8 parte of fen-o- 
cyanide and 3 of carboniite ol potoissinni. ThU 
salt forms colourless dcllqueacent crystals very 
soluble in water, It exhales an odour of hyilro- 
cynuic neW, and fs nenrfi' tia poisonous as that 
acid. Its great ileoxidisiog power nt a high tem¬ 
perature ruudets it a valuablo agent in many of 
tlio finer oirorotious of metallurgy. 

Tho following are the ordinary tests ior tlie 
jiotossium compoiiiiriH ; (1) Suhibiou of tartaric acid 
added in exce^<s to a niodeintely strong solution of 
a potassium salt gives after some time a white 
crptalline pi'ecipitate of cvemn of tartar {see T^. 
TAnicAcin). TJie re&nll is hastened by slirring 
ov siiak'uig. (2) Solution of bichloride of nlatiuiuu 
ives a crystalline yello^v precipitate, ■\vliich is a 
ouble salt of bicUlorido of phvbinuni and chloride 
of uotosBium. If not previously acid, the mixture 
to ue tested should be acidulated wibli hydrocblorio 
acid. (3) The violet tint occurring in the presence 
of potnssinin in the outer llame of tire blowpipe. 
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(.V in the IliiiiiP of sjui-it, luus heeii already Hoticctl. 
(411 The speKtlvwiii ut n lliimc contiiinirig iwtftSfsimn 
exhibits a cliiivacteii-stic Iniglit line at the extreme 
limit of the red, ami ninitliei- one nt tlie o)tii»sitc 
violet limit of the Siieotium (cj.v.). 

Ill iiiedieine the following' eomponnOH are ilse«l; 
C'diistu' Pottw/t, or Ihjdruto of 1‘utttsh^ KOII, xvliich 
occur.s in hard white jiericils. From ita |Hj\ver of 
tli.'^iilNiit^' the niiiinal tihuiiuH, it is HOiiictimes itMxl 
as a caustic, aUlioiiyliilsgioatilelitjiiesceiice rcmlcm 
it fcoincwliat dillicult to locali.se its action to Llic 
desired siint. In bites of vfinoinoDS scr|>enls, itiiu) 
dill's, i!v;e. it may be applied with advantage, niid 
it is useful in destroying warts and fungoid giowtiis 
of various kinds. Sohiiton of PoluJi, commonly 
known ns XiVdoryiufdo'sd', is ohlaincd hy the pio- 
cess already given for the preparation »f hydrate of 
poto-sii. Li<inor potas.sa‘, in conibiimtion with a 
tonic infusion, is of service in cases of dyspepsia 
wliicli aie accoiapanied with excessive acidity of 
the stomach, such, fur example, n.s often occur in 
liabitnal Hpiiit-driiikcis. Ii is alaofremieutly given 
with tim view of rendorhig the nrine alkaline, or of 
diiiiinisliiiig its acidity in rase.s in which that 
.secTctiiiii is ton acid. The ii.siial dose ia ten droits, 
gradually increased to as much a.s a (Iiiul diaehm. 
Acetdle of Putush, KCjHaOo, bs obtained by the 
action of acetic acid on curbunatc of potash, and 
occurs in white foliaceons satiny masses. In iu 
passage througli the system it la converted into 
carbonate, aiul thus rendeis tlio urine alkalhic. 
In small doses, os Ironi a scruple to a dracliin, it 
acts as a diuretic, and is of service in sumo foriiis 
of tlrop.sy. Conibiocd with other potoss-salta, it is 
inucli given id acute vlieumutistn. The two car* 
boimtcs and tho sulphurated potash have been 
ah'cady referred to. 

Tiio Oliluialc 0/ Potash has conie much into use 
as a popular reiiiudy fur sore throats. For this 
purpose It is usually eiupluycd in tiio form of conn 
piessed pellets, M'hicli are allowed 10 dissolve 
slowly In the mouth. 

Potato (fiolanxnn ,♦ see Solaku.m), 

one of the mast iiiipoi taut of cultivated plants, and 
in univerrial ciiltivatkin in the tonipcratc parts of 
the globe. It is a ncroruiial, iiaving herbaceous 
stems, 1 to S feet lilgli, without thorns or prickles ; 
pinnate leaver with two or more pair ot leaflets 
and oJi odd one, tlic leadots entire nt tlie margin ; 
flovvci-s about an inch or an inch and a half in 
hi-eadtii, the wlieohshnped cgiolla being while or 
lui'ide, and mure or less veined, followed hyglohn- 
ar, inirjili,-h fruit, of tlie size of largo' goose¬ 
berries; tho roots pioiliiciiig tubers. The liorlmgo 
has u slightly narculic smcdl, altliongh cattle do not 
refuse to eat a little of it, anil the tender tojis are 
nsed ill suiiiu conntiic.s like spinach. Thu tuhers 
aio, however, tho only valiuihlo part of the plant. 

It was long customary to .siieak of the iiotato ns 
a native of luountaiiiuh.** dUtricts of tropical ami 
subtrupical .Viiieiicn ; but it lioh never been clearly 
deturniiiied where it is really indigenous, and where 
it has spread after being introduced by man. 
Hniiiladdt doubted if it had ever Ik'cm fonild truly 
wild: but aubscipiciit traveller.s, of high scieutilic 
leputation, cxiucss themsebes thorouglily satisfied 
on this point. It lia-s hecii iciideictl certain that 
long before tlie Spaniards reaclunl the Nuw \Vorld 
the potato was cultivated hy tlic Incas and other 
Andean iiadoiis. It seems to have been first 
bioimht to Kiiropo hy the Spaniard.s, from the neigh- 
bourliood of Quito, in the beginuing nf the llith 
century, and to have spread from Spain into the 
Netlierlmids, Hurgundy, and Italy, but only to be 
cultivated in a few gardens a.s n enrioaity, and not 
for general use as an avLiclo of food. I't is said to 
have been brought to England from Virginia by 
Eir John Uawkiii.s in 156.'!; and, again, in 15S6 by ' 


Sir 1^’ancia Drake, to ivliom indeed a .statue, as 
the introducer of the potato, was erected at Ofi'en- 
hmg, in lisulen, in 1853. Anyhow, it cannot have 
attnicteil iiiucii notice 5 and tliough Itnleigh is 
Vielicved to have planted potatoes both nfc ins 
; Devonsliire birtbjdaco Hayc.s, and on bis Munster 
c-stmtcr., it wft.s a hiiig tiiu 0 bofuro they began to be 
cxtciLsivelv cultivated. It long received tbrouglioub 
almost all European countries the same name 
with the Batatas or .Sweet Potato (ii.v.), which 
is the plant or tuber meant by Eiiglisli writers 
down to tho middle of the 17tli ceutiiry m their 
use of the name potato- tteravd, in liis Ilerhall, 
publlslied in 1597, gives a fiaiue of ouv potato 
under the tiaiiie of Biituta yirginhouL; but so 
little were its merits appreciated that it is not 
oven uienlloneil in tho (Jomixhic Gavihn&r of 
Loudon and Wise, published more than a cen¬ 
tury later, hi 1719; whilst another writer of tlie 
.same time says it is inferior to skinefc ami 
radish ! It began, however, to be imagined that it 
miglit be useii with advantage for feeding ' swine 
or uther cattle,’ and by-aiul-by that it might be 
useful for jMior people, ami for the prevention of 
famine on faihii e.s of the grain-crops. The Koyal 
Society took up this idea, and in 1(163 adopted 
measHre.s for c.xtending the cuUivatioii of the 
potato, in order to tlie juovontion of fanniies. To 
tills tlie e.vample of Ireland in sonie niottsure led, 
the potato having already come into cultivation 
there to an extent far greater than in any other 
European country, and with evident advantage to 
the jicople. From Ireland tlic cultivation or the 
[lotAto was introduced into Lancnsliirc aliout tlie 
end of the 17th century, soon became general there, 
and thence spread over England 5 so that before 
tho iiudcllc of the 18t)i century it liail beconio im¬ 
portant as a iield-crop, wliich it became in tlie 
south of Scotland some twenty or thirty years 
later, about the .same time in Saxony and some 
other jiart-s of Germany, but not until the later 
part 01 the century in some otliev parts of Germany 
and in France. In France tlie potato \va.s long 
supposcil to cause leprosy and fevers, and the 
extension of its culture was nininly duo to tho exer¬ 
tions of Pnrmenliev [IIIH)- In rimsia Frederick 
the Great took im interest in it, uiul promoted it 
by compulsory regulations. 

The potato is of groat Importance us aUbrding 
footl both for human boing.s and fur cattle; and 
next to the jirhicipal cereals is the mo.st valuulilc 
of nil plants for miinnn food. It is also n.scil fur 
various purpusos iu tlio arts. No food-plant is 
iiioro widely diil'nsed ; it is cultivated in .subtropical 
coiiiitiics, and struggles for existeiico in gai'dcii.s 
even within the Arctic Ciicle, yielding small and 
watery tubers, altboiigb the ellucts of late spring 
fiosts, or early autumnal frosts, upon it-s foliage 
often pi-ove that it is a plant inoperly belonging to 
a cliiiiato milder tbnii tliat uf most parts of Ihitaiii. 
No more iiiinortnnt event of its Iciml has ever taken 
place tliun tJio general iiitroihiction of potato cul¬ 
ture into the husbandry of Brituin and oilier Euro- 
jieun coutilrics. Ib ^las exorcised a bcuelicinl 
iiilluciicc on the general ivclfai e of the peojile, luul 
has iiicrea.scd tlie nalluiial wealth, iiulwitlistand- 
ing tlie occasional occuvicnce of fninine and distress 
(notably iu the years 1846 and 18-47) in Ireland ami 
elscwliere from the failure of the crop. Tlio le-sults 
—due mainly to oxcossivo and imjirudcnt cultiva¬ 
tion of tho potato—confirmed two great laws, that 
plants long very extensively or ahnoat exclusively 
cultivated in any distriel, however snccesafully 
they may be cultivated for a time, nro aiiro to fail 
at last; and that the exclusive, or almost exclusive, 
dependence uf a people on one source ur means uf 
I siip}iorti 8 unfavoiiralile to their welfare in respeefc 
' to all their interests. 
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Huj))Lo](lt calculates thcab tlie saiue extent of 
{•vouml which woiiltl jivorlueo thirty poiintla of wheat 
would produce one thousand pounds of potatoes. 
Hut potatoes are not nearly so nutritious nsj wheat, 
and the constant eiuploymcnt of them ns the chid 
article of food is not favourable to the development 
of the physical powei-a, and ia consequently in 
its protraoteil inllueiice unfavourable to utentnl 
energy. All this is too well illustrated in Ireland 
and tlie Highlands of Scotland, in a race capable 
of tlio highest (Icvelopiiicnt. It is ealcniatctfthat 
100 parts of good wheat-flour, or 107 parts of the 
grain, contain as much actual nutriment os 01.1 
parts of potatoes. The inferiority of the potato in 
nntritiouB power is \'ery inucli owing to the com- 
pavabively small quantity of nitragenonssiilmtaiiccs 
whicli it contains, in Gonscqucnce of which it is 
most advantageously used along with some very 
niti-ogenous article of food, inBritoin geiioinily with 
atiimal food, in some parts of Europe with ciii'ds or 
with olieeso. The potato tuber, in a fresh state, 
contains about 71 to HO per cent of water ; 15 to 20 
of starch, 3 to 7 of fibre or woody matter, 3 to 4 of 
gum, dextrine, and sugar, and 2 of albumen, gluten, 
ami casein. Tlieve ar'c considerable (UHerencce, 
however, in tliflerenb vciiietias, in dilTurent stages 
of maturity, and iu dilFereub aoUa and seasons. 

Potatoes are used, both raw and boiled, for the 
feeding of cattle. Fur human focul they arc 
variously prepared by roasting or boiling, but 
now chiefly by boiling, a process by which they are 
freed from all that ia narcotic and noxious in tlioir 
iulcQ. The wator in wlilcli potatoes have been 
bollod is not wholesome, and those modus of pi'c- 
paring thoiii for the table which do not admit of 
its complete rejcotloii ought to be avoldetl. 

The lievbago or haulm of the potato Jioe been 
used for making paper, but tUo results were nob 
eneouragiiig. Tlie berries are sweetish, but not 
pleasant; tliey aro nauseous wlion fermented, but 
yield by distillation a tolorablo spirit. 

The varieties of the potato lu cultivation are 
extremely numerous—500 were exliibited nt the 
■Westminster Tercentenary Exhibition (1386), Any 
enuinevation or classilication of them ia impirasible. 
Now ones oro continually appearing, ami old ones 
passing away. Those moat advairtagconsly cul- 
llvated in particular soils ami climates aro often 
found to degejicrate when removed to a small dis¬ 
tance. Potatoes difl'cr considerably in tlio char¬ 
acter of their herbage—wliich is soineUiiios erect, 
somebinies straggling—.and in the size and colour 
of tlioir flowers, but are inoTO gcuerallv dis- 
tiiigulslied by the size, form, and colour of their 
tubers, wliicfi are round, long, or kidiiey-sliapcd, 
white, red, dark purple, variegatcrl, &o. 

Neiv ya!'ietia.s of potato me piodricerl froiu seed; 
but potatoes are ordiiiaiHy pro[mgated bv planting 
the tubers, or cuttings of the tubem, each contain¬ 
ing an ei/c or bud. JIucli has been written l*y 
gardeners and ugrlcultnnsts on tlio comparative 
advnntage.s of planting whole tubers or cnlbingB; 
but the latter method generally prevails. 

Potatoes arc planted in drills, made either by the 
•sjiade or jiloiigti, or in beds, whicli are always 
made liy the spado, and are beds in which tho sets 
of potatoes ai o covered over with earth dug out of 
the alley.s. The alleys serve, although imperfectly, 
for drains in uiidraincd land. The cultivation of 
potatoes as a lield-crop seems to have been first 
attempted in lazy beds, They are still common in 
many parts of Ireland, hut are now' sentedy ever 
seen in England or Scotland. They are very suit- 
al)le for strong, heavy, and somewhat moist land, 
and are prolitabl}' used in redneing some kinds of 
.soil to cultivation, but are generally unsoilaWe for j 
field-culture, owing to the expense of labonr re- I 
quired. In strong, heavy land potatoes arc cnlti- 
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I rated in raised drills ; in lighter and <lrier soils the 
raining of the tivills is uiiiiecessarv. Manure Is 
invariably given, consisting generally of farmyard 
dung and avtilieial nianures. Comuion drfissing.s 
consist of fioni fifteen to twenty-five tons of dung 
per acre, with from five to ten cwt. of artificial 
mamire, sticli ns guano, dissolved bonc-s, supor- 
ptiospIiAtc, a little potash, and perhaps nitrate of 
soila or salts of nmmunia iiistenxl of guano. The 
cultivation of potatoes, after they are planted, 
whether in the field or gaitlcn, consists cliicfly iu 
keeping the ground clear of weeds, aiul in enrbliitig 
up the plants, to proinute the fonnation of tubers. 
Potatoe.s aro taken up by the fork, liy turning over 
the drills with the plough, or by an implement 
.specially designed for the puipose, known ns a 
potato-ral-ser. Where the crop is grown exten¬ 
sively this iiuplcmeiit is now almost imiversally 
used, and pciforiii.s its work c.xpeditiously nnu 
fchorougfdy. Garden jiofatoes are generally lused 
long before they are really ripe, forming a favourite 
dish in A very unripe .state, ^\’ilell they are far from 
being a safe article of food, nml conlidbuto not a 
little to the picvalcncc of cholera and kindred 
diseases In summer. In recent ycaro the growing 
of early pot.aloe.s foi' use in the large towns lias 
been prosecuted to a large e.xtent aiid with much 
success oil tho const of Ayi-sliire and other similtir 
parts favoured with a genial climate. To facilitate 
this the seed is foicecl in .small boxes in wliicli it is 
placed over winter, and from which it is taken iu 
spring when the shouts are 2 to 4 inches long and 
planted in well-manured drills. Potatoes from 
seed thus prepared may ho ting about three weeks 
earlier than if tho seed hail not been spiouted. 
The uinin field-crop is allowed to riuen bhorouglity, 
and is caimblc of being stored for u’intcr and spring 
use. The plaDtiiig of potatoes in the open nir can¬ 
not bo succesefnlly practised in most parts of, 
Britain before Febrimry or March, and in many 
Bcosous the lftter-]ilante(i are found as early ns the 
earlier-planted, and more productive. The storing 
of potatoes Is VArioiisly occomplislied in dry lofla 
orsheda, in aiiy cellars or barns, and in m'fs, which 
are soiiietimcs holes excavated to a small depth in 
tho earth, with tho potatoes piled up above the sur¬ 
face of the ground, in a conical, or in a moMike 
form, aometnucs mere heaps of one or other of 
these forms upon the surface of tho ground, nud 
covered with straw ami earth to keen out liglit and 
frost. Potatuqiits sliould always bo well veiitl- 
latvrl by means uf pipes or otlierwiso, as witlioiit 
vontilation the polatncs are apt to lieat and sprout. 
Potatoes taken from tlie gromul before they aro 
quite ii|>c are extremely apt to heat and sprout. 

The potato crop is now nn important one iu 
almost all the rotations practised in Biitnin, nl- 
tlioiigli its cultivation is in most districts not quite 
so e.\ton8ivo os before its failure from the potato 
disease in 1845 and subsequent years, and farniei's 
are more cai-eful not to depend too much upon it. 
It vory commonly succeeds a grain-crop, bub soine- 
liincs is advantageously planted on land newly 
broken up from grass. 

But, hraidea its value os a culinaiy vegetable, the 
potato is important in other ro.s])ects, Its starch is 
vory easily separated, and is in large proportions j 
henco it is cheaper tlian any other kind. It is manu¬ 
factured on a very large scale. It is cliietly used iu 
textile iiianufacturius under the name of Jm-ina, 
wluch is converted into de.\triiie or Britislt gum 
(SCO Starch)- In Holland and in Russia, where 
there ie iiiuch difliculty in keeping potatoes through 
the wiiiter, and there is consequently a necessity 
for using the crop quiclrly, large quantities of starch 
are macro, and tills is converted into sugar or syrup 
(seeSuQAU). The refuse of the starch-manufActoilcs 
is all utilised; it is pressed out from the water, 
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fiii'l u^ell eitliov lt»r ‘>i‘ for niftimre. In 

tl\ii iiovth t»f Eomp'i imiiiU siiiii'it fnr <lrinkiiij{ is 
iiin<lu fioiii iniluHMwi it H cfilleiJ Potato-ln-juulj’. 

Thu putJlU^ feiiliject to .Hcveral ilirttoses, the 
chief »f wliich i-. timt sciimis funtj'HW nllection nmv 
coiiieiioiilv kiiowji as tiio ilt^eiuse. TIiih 

i]iaea.-.c was livat obporveil in (ieimany ; tlie cnrheab 
kiiov^n outhieftk of a uravc diaractur occurml at 
Lic^'c in 1S42. It hroke out in Canadn in 1844, 
ami lit once pioved very dcatructive. Jn tjio 
/iilloivin^j year it made its nm.earance in the 
LiUi>lr Jsle.H, liaviny been lirst oWrved in the Mo 
of Wi^lit. Its raviiued in Ireland in 1S4B anil 1847 
bi'oii^'lic a teri'iblo miiiino upon tjie amall farmers 
oi that coimtiy, and at fie«|u«sut iulevvulR fcincB it 
liiLs eaus-ed (iieat lo'S in the potato cmjK 

It lias been pi'ove<l beyond duuht that a particular 
{iui<'ii.s always accoiniiaiiieH this iHHMiliar and 
deBtriictlvo dLsca.'je. The point is still diuibtwl 

hyKJHiu*, but it is 
imw veivgoueran^v 

helicveii that thin 
fuii^uaia the main 
cause n! the dis- 
e>is«. Tliismysteri- 
o«H fiuiyua, 
tuphlhom iu/mt’ 
mitf, Tims tliToudi 
a »tvnn; 4 C life-cycle 
every year, anfl is 
\iy m> utcaiiH eaaih’ 
kept at bay. It 
in believed that, 
except in tempera- 
tmes ImjIovv 40* 
and above 77“ F., 
it ib always pres¬ 
ent, ready t« 
ptuineo upon a 
weakpotutu-plant. 
and liable to do- 
d velop into ail epi- 
' dciiiie should tlie 
cliuiuticconditioiis 
M favourable to 
fiingns-life. Xlicse 
CDuditions am 
dump, dull, calm 
Tveatlier, and a 
moist- or wet Roil, 
eiivelopeit in mists 
mornin;'aiiil even- 
in;'. Tlie fact that 
titc finjuiis is un¬ 
able to licar a teiu- 
pomtme alHivo 77' 
or buhnv 40' i.s of 
practical import¬ 
ance. The tomato 
is also snbjcct to 
tlie attacks of the PliytopUthom, but the ravages 
of the fungus maybe .stopiied by raising the teiii- 
jierature of the toinato-hou-iie to over 77“ F. On 
the potato crop the fiiiigiiH generally makes its 
appearance about tlie tldvd week in July, almost 
iavarialdy liegiiiiiiiig its attack in tho leaves of the 
IKitaUi-pliUit. Tlieve it is first seen in a delicate 
white lilooiu, avcuinpuiiicd by dark blotches, caused 
by the spawn of tlie fungus having pierced the leaf 
ami sot up putrefaction. SV’itli favomablc cHiiiatic 
conditions it will now develop with gieat rapidity 
—a single genu iiuiltiplying ten tliunsiiml times in 
a few dny.s in a tempemtuie from 00'' to 0S“ F. 
Tlio fungus laiuiRes tliiougUout the leaver, blasting 
tliciu it proceeds, and. caitsing an ofiensive 
odour wliicU is now uufovtnnately faiinliar tci the 
fiU'iiiur. The spores of the fuiigns me .<^0 light and 
line tliat they float throngli moist air, and arc 



bfictltiu 'if ncitato lo.'ii’, lower suitjce 
ui)]ieriiioet, sliowinx 11,11. halts of Mio 
pfunt; tjt,cpideriiiHli'clIsi r, liytlra, 
or threaii of the fuiif{iis J'h’jfiiphtharn 
it,'I, cuiiIiUa or iii]i(s]Ktrud', 
«,e, zo'jsisjtos; /, z-JOsiriTe liiir-'thig 
tullbenlo thuzcKrCiniMm; i?, anther- 
htia or iiiak- ivirdmi, and h, uoxonia 
or f' ljialij i>»rUiiii, oC n Tutixus In tho 
eitiiti'dl thiiic lit tlie kaf, but whcLIier 
porliniii of the Pliytoplilliors, a-, 
oiicu flBsortt'J, or of .iiiuthi-i-fiiogus, 
IH-tliinup, i-t dcuhtfiil {UaTjeutr’a 
Chraniclej ISOl). 


carried about and spread from one patch of potatoes 
hi another by imsecta and birds, From the leaves 
the genus sprcail to the leaf-.stalks, the stems, anil 
the tulrcrs. The .spawn readily pierces the skin of 
the tiilier, cumsuniing or rotting the cells, and 
coriwliug the staich, and nltiiuivtcly reducing tlie 
potato to a lilaek moss of rottenness. In this last 
stage of its yearly course of destruction the fungus 
pitividesi iiicAiis of continuing its curious life. It 
pi-mlucea some kind of ' restiiig-spore.s,’ whicli, pos- 
se.ssc<l of amazing vitality, lie dormant during winter 
and hpriiig, and carry on the disease to tho crop of 
the snccceiliiig year, vliieli in its tiirn pas.ses the 
fmigiis through another voiuid of its mysterious life, 
in bo haiulcil on again fiom crop to crop as befovo. 
There is still uncertainty a.s to the pveciac ciiaractov 
of t1la^e apoics; but, be what tiiuy may, their 
tenacity of life is gieat. 

Of tiiC many reined ini incasiircs that have been 
tried, the following have been found must useful 
ill |treveiitiiig or mitigating tliu onslaught of the 
fungus: (I) Earthing up tlie drills with a deep 
covcriiifj of earth, witli the view of prevoiitlng tho 
fungus irom passing dtiwn tlm stem, or through tlie 
Hoil to the tnlicw; (2) cutting off the diseased 
potato-tiips before tUo fiingiis reaohes the tubers; 

(3) removing ami burning all dead ami decaying 
potato Htems, lcave.s, and tuliers, especially after 
a crop which bos been attacked by the disease? 

(4) plaiitiug varieties wliicli have been known to bo 
excoptlonatly enceofc.s{iil in resisting tlie disease: 

(5) growing tho potato crop under such general 
cultural, Matiitnry, and mannrial conditions us will 
ensure to the fulle.sL extent possible the lioaltliy 
and vigorona development of tim cvo]ij (6) careful 
sclecUiigaml storing of jiutatocs to bo used ns seed; 
and (7) dressing the potato-tops, botli befoie and 
oftcr the appearance of thediscwic, with Kulphato of 
copper. Nocevtain pievention or absolute reniotly 
hiw U.H yet Men di-icovci’ed, but all these meusnres 
have liocn canied imt with advantage. The dis- 
eovery of the copper remedy is likely Lu be of great 
imjiorUiice to potato growers. This is the mix¬ 
ture—about 3 to 6 ]iai ts of sulphate of cuitper and 
((uieklimo U> 100 parts of water—whicli proved so 
ellevtual in comKatiiig the allied parasite fungus, 
Pcronuisjwm infestaun, that attacks the vines, and 
there is gowl roasuii to believe that it will bo 
almost e<jtialiy sncce-^nful in averting tlie potato 
iUksohc. It is Well kiiiiwn tliat a vigorons variety 
of potat<H;.s grown ninlcv cunditliiiis favourable to 
its healthy development is most Buccossfiil in 
leslstiiig tliu fungus. It is with tlie potato as 
with a liuiiiau •lieing—deprive it of wlmiesomo 
foofi and healthy ftaiiitavy siirmniidiiig.s, and di.B- 
ciu>u will Noucdily cn.siie. Tliu provalouco of this 
piirticnUir disease in recent yotii.s is a aure indi¬ 
cation of a deteiioration in the constitutional 
vigour of the cultivated potato. The otlier dis¬ 
eases fiDiii which tlic ijotato crop is liable to auller 
are Curl, Uvab, Dry Kul, Wet liot, and a fungus 
known as 1‘eziza jiostuiua. Curl is a disease atl'ect- 
iiig the foliage and gmicral Imnltli of tiie potato- 
]dniit, and does nut scein to be nucossaiily connected 
with the \ive&€nce of any vegetable pariwite or 
insect enemy.— Ucab is a disease of tlm tubers, 
whicli becoinii covered with l)TOwn, oblong, ami 
Ihuillycoiilluoiit and cnp-siiapod spots, iviulstiinder 
tlie surface is a powdering of uiinute olive-yellow 
grains, a fungus called Tnhei-cinia scdhiea, of the 
division Hypliomycetes.— Dry Rot ia also ascribed 
to the growth of a fungus of tho same ordev, 
Fimsjtortiuu solani\ and attacks tlie tiiliei-s either 
wlreiv stoiTid for ^Ymtev or after being planted. 
It was liiwt observed in Germany in 1830, ami 
caused great loss in tliat country throughout many 
years. The tissues of the polato-tubor become 
iiarclonetl and completely filled with the luyceliuiii 
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of llie fimj'us, which at last hnmls forth in little 
onsliion-sliaiietl tufts loatletl with frnctifiratinii.— 
JFci Hot (liltei-s from dry rat in the tn1>crs 
heeoming soft and ratten iiisteotl of linnl and dry, 
and is /iJH'ays cJiniacfeiisefl hy the presence of a 
fimgiiH vefevred liy Fries to his gemis Peiiola, hut 
wliicU I'evkelcy rcKfi-vds as another form or stn^c of 
tlie same fnTi»'ns M inch causes or is insc)>amhly con- 
nectcil with dry rob. IJotli dry rat and wetrotlinve 
often heen ohserred along witli the jmtnio dise^tse, 
■wiiich, lioM’evei', is always cliaracteriscd hy the pras- 
ence of anotlier peculiar fungus .—Peziza posinma 
lia.s occasioned lioavy Josses, chiefly in Ii'cland, hy 
destroying the leaves before the crop has inatiirotl. 
Hee hooks on potato-culture by Pink (1870), Cox 
(1880), Freinlin (1883), anti ward (1891), and on 
tlie potato-hliglib hy Bravendev (1880). 

PofatO} SwKKT. See Swebt Potato. 

Potato'licctic. See Colobado Beetle. 

PolfltO'fly {Anthonvjia tnberoa(t\ n diptcroua 
inseeb of tlie .same 
, genus with the 

7(adf.‘.li-0y, Cab- 

__liagc-(ly,'Tnmi|i-lly, 

Iko. Jn its perfect 

\ ~ it is very like 

the Ifoiise-fly. Tlie 
"a \ w maggots are often 

y W V ahnndant in hnil 

/ \ I potat<)e.s in autumn, 

- -and arc dlfl’crcnt 

1 ' from the mnggols 

I'Trr I heing horny, spiny, 

' tliQ long tail ending 

ill six long liristles. 
Potato-fly (ylnrtomyfrt <uJo'o«rt): The pupa ie very 

1, I-cirvft, flt maggot, uitnral kIm; like tlie mrva. 

2. JflrviinM«filir«J;ar,>Ut<.-llj-. j-jjg potatO-frtIg 

Fly {Pulerj/x solem. 
Curtis) and tlio caterpillar of the Dcatirs-head 
Mdtli {Ac/ieyonlla (Ui- 02 m, Linn.) fewl on tlio 
leaves and steins of potatoes, but rarely do serious 
damage. 

PotCllcCHtrooiih a town in the south of the 
Transvaal, Souiii Africa, 105 miles fiW. of Pretoria. 
Pop. 2900. 

Potemkin, GnEaoRV AuacAxmoviTcn, the 
most celebrated of tlie Empress Catlmriiie Il.’s 
favourites, nas bom near Sinolcnsk on lOtli Sop- 
teniber 1730, tlio descendant of a noblo but im- 
nnverisbed Polish family. Having entered the ! 
Uussian anny, lio luanagcl (1702) to attract the 
notice of the czarina by ins handsome face mu\ 
athletic figuna; ho was attached to her house¬ 
hold, and ill 1774 ivos preferred ns her recogiiiseil 
favourite. From 1776, when the Emperor Joseph 
of Austria iiiaile liim a prince of the Holy j 
Roman Empire, till tlie year of bis death he j 
was the ilireotor of tlis Rn&Biau policy in Euro]ie. 
It ivas at Ills iustigation that the khan of the 
Gyinico. put lumaeif (1783) imder Rnssiau pro¬ 
tection. Four yeav.s later Catlinrine paid a visit 
to his governineiit in the south, and the 'hoax’ 
M-liich he then plaj’cd off on liis sovereign la 
ilescribod by De Signr {Jl/dmoirefr). He cansed 
an imiuensc numlicv of wooden painted houses to 
be constnicted, and grouped into towns oiid villages 
along tlie route tlio czarina was to take, and hired 
people to act tlie part of villagers, inerehanta, 
tvailosinen, and n^AculturJsts, engaged in tlieir 
vaiions puisuits. The czarina’s vanity ivas hugely 
gratified at the seeming iinprovcmcnts of the 
Country under her rule, and she covered Potemkin 
ivitli titles and hoiiouis. Ahiio.sb inimediatelj 


after tiiin a wm- hviike nut ivith the Turks, and 
Potemkin m'os placed at tlic Jiead of the anny, 
with SuwAiYiir serving under him. OtcliakoH* ivaa 
taken after a temhle siege, and SnwavoiT ivon llie 
fights of Bender and fsinaff—of ajj of w/ikdi 
I'oteiiiKin reapeil the credit when lie entered St 
Pctersliurg in tiiumph in 1791. Tlrat winie rear 
he wns seized with sudden illness M'hilst travefling 
hetween Jassy and OtcliakolT, anil died Octoher 
Isi, and was buried at Kher^nn. He was a man of 
considcrahlo ability in comb inlrigiio and statos- 
maiisliin; his .skill as a general has heon both 
allirmcd ami dcniihl, Peitioiially lie was liceiilious, 
coarse in Ills liabits, and utterly tyrannical and 
HiiacniiHiloii-s; in spite of his lavish' extravagance 
he heaped up an imiuensc fovtiiue. 

Sec ilfemnint (Lonfl. 1813), and the Life in German by 
Ids secretary Saint-Joan (new eiL ICarlsTulio, 18SS). 

in dynamical science, is a quantity 
of ticciillir importance. Us value, ns a luatho- 
maticnl function in the tlieoiy of attnoctinn, was 
rccngniseil by Laplace in the J/rcowi^i/e L'SlaJe. 
The iinme was, however, given hy George fiici'ii 
) in 1S2S, when its broad cfj'naniicitl 
significance m'A.s for tlic first time explicitly 
slated and powerfully developed. The theory of 
the potential, in fact, is co-extonelv'c with the 
dynamics of what arc known ns Consemiliro 
systoina. 'When such a system is made to piv-s 
from <nio confignvation to another, tlie ^vovk 
done against the forces of the system depends 
onlv upon the initial and final courigmations. 
and III no M’ay upon the particulnr sciies or 
changes hy which the passage i.s iiiofle. For 
inatanco, the M'ork done ngoinst gravity in lifting 
a given mass to a height o7 500 feet is exactly the 
sanie whether tlio mass is lifted vertically up, hy 
a balloon, say, or move lahcnonsJy taken up the 
gentle Hhino of a lilll. Tlie earth and the mass 
form, So tar os gravitation is concerned, a con- 
scrvatlvesygteiii. Practfeady, Ijoivcvcr, iirdmgging 
a moss up a slope a certain amount of ivork, greater 
or smaller according to ciitumstances, must be 
done against fnction, and tliis will depend upon the 
cliAractcr of the enurae taken. Wo know tlmt the 
work So done is lost mu) cannot he recovered in 
dynamic f«j-in (see E.VEimv). TJio-o forces are in 
short di>->ipative, and so far as tliuir action is con¬ 
cerned the systoni is not ooimorvallve, and the 
theory of the potential does not apply. A little 
coHMidcmtion muII sliow that when tlie forees me 
funclioiisi of distances only the sypteni ^Y^1 h© 
conserviitivc. Sueli forces then have a potential; 
ami, alilinngli this does not exhaust all types of 
force-Rystenm M'liich have a potential, it includes 
all that are certainly knoim to occur in. nature 
awund us. The force of giavitatiou and the force 
Iietxreeu electrificfl or nmgiietf.scd bodies evidently 
belong to the calegory just descrihod. In all fiiicli 
cmiCB the potential at any point in the field of 
foree ia a definite function of the poaition, a 
niatliciiiatical expression having for any particular 
cime a defiiiite value, such that tho dltrorQuce of tho 
|ioteiitials of two points measures tho work done 
in canning unit iiimntity (of matter, electricity, 
inagnotimi, &c.) from the one jmiut to tho otlier 
(see Electiiicity for eome fiivtlicr properties of 
the potential). If m-o take the two points very 
close to onch other, we see nt once that the 
small dillcreucc of the potentials must equal tlie 
product of the average force Into the corresponding 
Hinall distunco. Tims, in the notation nscuin the 
article (.'alciiluB (q.v,), we have aV = Saj, where 
T is the potential, S the force, and aj the 
smalf dLst-ance. Hence S = dYfds or the force in 
any direction Is iiumerically equal to the i-ate of 
cimngc of the potential per umt-length in that 
direction. When the potential is known a .‘dmple 
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*IiJl't‘reiUifvtifiii in nnv cliosen <lhection gives the 
foi-ce in tiint (Urectii)ii. It is obvious that other 
tllreetCfi ojianlitW forcty^ may beexpres.'riWo 

a- the flitTereiUiiil ctK^Hieieiits of a single noii- 
iliieiileil m‘ fcalur quantity. Thus, in the inatlie- 
iiialical the<ivy of llydiodynaiuics (ij.v.) a very 
important ilistinction is iiia<1c liCbvvcen motions 
ivliichliavfi a velocity-potential aiul motions wliicli 
have not. In the former the velocity can Itc re- 
prc^entcil ns a space diirerentiation of a ncnlar 
(jnaii tity ; in the latter it cannot. See A'oiiTBX for 
an accfinrit o! Haiti inotiiiii, vvUirh has no velocity- 
IKJtential. 

PoteutilIa> a griiu> of plants of the nntnrnl 
order Un'iace.'T', feuli-til (lor Ptitentiilen', tlilleiing from 
I'i'<i''ftna (Strawlieny) in the fruit having a dry 
iiistea'l of a succ.ulotit reeeptaele. Tlie specios are 
Very nmneronp., native.^ oliielly of mjrthorn tcin- 
jiernte rogioiiy, and some nf them of the coldest 
luirtli: ino^t t>{ them perennial herhaceons plants, 
nith yellow. wliitt(, ujd, or purple llower.^, ami 
piiiimtc, fligita(e, or tci imto leaves. They are often 
called Ohirjiiefoii (I'r., Mivo-leaveii; nnd some of 
the .species are favourite garden /loweis. A hnv 
me natives of Ilvitaiii; one of the rnre.sl of avhich 
is a sliruljhy species {J\ /r»h'rt/sft), ionniiig a large 
bush, with pinnate leaves, and a profusion of yellow 
flowoi's, often planted in s|iruhltevie.s. J'. repinn$, 
a common llniiHli .species, with creeping stems, 
ditntafo lettvos, and yollyw- dou'cm, «ince harl a 
high teputatuiu o.h a reuie'ly for dianinca, horn 
llio astriiigcat (noperty of U.s root, of wJdch most 
of the spccica pavtahe with it. But P. tamrim, 
a very common ByitleU species, popularly known 
ns Jijlverwced, having creeping stems, vcllow 
lIoM-ers, and piiinnlo leaves, wliicli arc Iicautifiilly 
silky and silver)” beiionth, ha-si an edible root, with 
a tfiste sflmewjiat like that of the parsnip. Swine 
gi-«li it nj) with avidity, and it was once nmcli I 
eHteomed as an article of food in some parUs of' 
Scotland, particukrly in the Hehridos, wlicro it 
abounds and has been aiesourcu iti liiiic.sof famine, i 
—The name potentillu is said to he derived from ' 
the Latin pclcus, ^iiowcvfui/and to ailurlo to medi¬ 
cinal \’ivtiies now known to merit little regard. 
Tonnentil is aomotiines referred to tins 

genus. 

PotCTi2fi (anc- Polcntia), a town of Sontb Italy, 
ensconced in a valley of the Apenuiiie-s 103 niile-s 
B. by S. of Naplen. Ic bs Burrounded hv a wall, 
has a fine cathedral, mid disused fort1lieation.«. 
Poteiiza was ahaken by eartlicpmkes in 1273, 1694, 
1812, and 1357. Pop. 17,978.—The pfovince of 
I'otenza, culled IJasihcata until 1871, ban an area 
of 3998 sip JiJ. nnd ( 1839 ) a of 5.'56,30P- 

l*Ot*lici'l)s are not, as might!« snjJiHn^d from 
the name, the vegetable.? cliielly used for culinary 
p!ir;T«.>&s as .suppl.ving nrtielfij of {nod, hnt rather 
those wbich nvo of socondavy iiniJOj lance, and vain- 
able chicily for (luvonriiig, as paisley, fennel, &c. 

Pot-lioIcs» See GIANT.S’ Kettles, 

Poti, a .semiort of llussian Cnncasiisf, stands at 
the mouth of the river liion, on the eastern nhom 
tn the Black Spa, 200 miles by rail W. of TifliH. 
ffeve maize (£242,000), iiiniigmie.se (£85,000), *c. 
are shipped to the annual value of £366,000. The 
imports do not exceed £2000. Poti wn.< seized bv 
Itii-sifi in 1828. Pop. 3112. 

Potldjca, a Corinthian colony founded on tlie 
wcstijrmuo.st isthmus of the Chatcidicc iieniri.siila 
in ancient Macedonia. Bv its revolt from the 
At leman League (432 R.c.) it Ivrouglit on the 
Poli)i>onnesmn war ; ib was lic.-fieged and taken by 
the Athenians (429 r.o.). Tlie Atlienian colony 
then settled there was desbroved bV 
l^hilij) of Mkcc^Ioh (SuO ). CdSHaiiilcr 1)unt 


np a new town, and called it Cassandvia; this 
llonrishcd greatly until it was captured and sacked 
by the Huns. 

Pot'iiictnL Tan and pot metals are alloys of 
copper and lead. The proportions of the two 
metals vary from eipial parts of each to 1 of copper 
and 10 of lead. 

PotO'liine, a river nf the United Stnte.s, formed 
Ia' two branches which rite in the Alleghany 
Mountains in I\*e.sb I'irginin, anil unite 15 miles 
SE. of Ciimbcrhind, Maryland, fioin which point 
the liver llowb in a gonerall.y sonth-Dastcvly course 
400 miles, and fulls into (^’licsapcake Bay, after 
forming an estuary ncavl)’ 100 mile.s long, and 
from 2^ to 7 miles wide. " Tlie largest ships can 
ascend to Washiugtoii, and the tldcj rcnclic.s Gcovge- 
Iziwii. A few miles above M'aslnngton the ri\-ev 
foi'iiisacataraetSo feetjiigh; and between there and 
Westport it falls more than 1000 feet. Tlie scenery 
in this funiioM of its conrsi* is wild and beantifui, 
especially where it breaks through the Illno Ridge 
at Harper’s Ferry. Its principal nflluonts are 
the Shenandoah, C'acapon, and iMonacacy. Tlie 
Potomac forms the gn-enter part of Ibe bumidary 
between Virginia and Mavylaiul, 

Poforoo, or K.iNCiAiioo 'Rat(//^ ps/pr^/n/iifs), 
a gcnn.s of marsupials, related to kangaroos, None 
of the specie.s arc lai frcv than rabbits, They feed 
on roots, for which they dig witli their fore-feet. 
Two other genera, Bettongfn and u-Epiprynmus, are 
nearly related. 

Potosf, capital of a department of the same 
name, and one of the most famous mining-towns of 
Sontb America, stands in a dreary and barren 
district, nearly 60 miles iSW. of Chuoitisaca, It is 
built o» the side of the Cerro de Potosi (16,381 
feet), afe an elevation of 13,000 feet above tlic sen, 
and is thus one of the lofticet inliabited places on 
the glolie. The town has a clrcuinferenco of some 
4 miles j blit fully one-lialf is compo.se(l of tottering 
and riiiiipd bnihling.s, nninhabitod and desolate, 
and the whole place, with its squalor, dilapidation, 
anil dirt, presenl.s a sini.'tter aspect. Tlie iiublic 
buildings include a ImndsoTiie cathedral and n 
mint wlsieh employs 200 hands i and the resevvoLrs 
arc also worthy of mention. The streets are steep 
Olid noiTosy, mid tlicrii are no n agons or caniages, 
but only llamas and mnles, The climate is very 
tiying; all the four ftoiisoris ma.v be e.Ypriiicnced ih 
one day, but iisuall.v it is bitterly cold, owing to tho 
elevatm« and to the inonntfllns all mund, from 
which the .'‘Uow scarcely oN’er melts. YetisPoto.sl 
one of the prinoijial comniorcial towns of Bolivia. 
English and Finiich inannfacturos are imporLod j 
and, os the country in tiio vicinity jiroduce.? little 
or nothing, all suppHc.s liave to be brought from a 
distance. The iiidiistiy of the place is limited to 
Hlvcr-niiiiiog' The LVro is still jioli in this ore, 
although th« pixwluctlQii, owing to tlie exhaustion 
of the mine.s near the aumnrit, and the freniieiit 
iiinisli of water in tlin.se worked at a lower level, 
has greatly fallen nlT. Potosi was founded in 1545, 
and m 1611 had 160,000 inhabilnnta. Its population 
does not now exceed 12,000.—The ({emi-dneiil, n 
ilateau country, I'icb in niiuerals and cattle and 
lerds, has nn area of 54.300 so. m. and a non. 
(1882) of 237,756. | 

Pot*i>OTirri (Fi'-). the name of n mixtnro of 
Bweefc-scented nialeiials, cliielly flowers, dried, and 
usually placed iu a vase with a perfurated Ud, in 
order that their perfume may be (lili'uscd tlii ough 
rmuts ill u'liieh it is placed. TJje piineijial iugre- 
lUcnts are vose-potala, lavondov llowevs and stalks, 
nolcte, jcssamine-llowers, woodi'iifl'-leav'ea, cloves, 
orris-root, piinonto, musk, panclalwood-raspings, 
cedar-shaving, &c. But it also, and origiimuy, 
Rignifie.s a dish of cliflercnt sorts of viaiuls, and 
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conoMpoiicls in this aiiiisc to tlio Hotch-potch ((i-v.) 
of ScdtlaiKl and tlic Olla I^odi'idu (q.v.)of Spain. 
In Mnaic the naino ia used for a selection of 
jiopiilar pieces strung together without iimch 
aviniiffeinenb—a l<ind of medley. 

Potsdniiit chief town of the Pmssian province 
of Brandenburg, and second residence town of the 
I'oynl family of Prussia, is situated on an island 
beside the lake-like river Havel, 18 miles bvrail 
SW. of Berlin. It is a handsome city, with brooil 
streets, public gardens, a<loriied with statues of 
Prussian soldiers, and fine squares. The royal 
l>alacc (1GC7-1701), in the park of which are statuts 
of Frederick-William I,, Alexander I. of Russia, 
and Generals Bliicber, Gucisenan, Klcist, ami 
Tauen/.ien : the town-house, a copy of that at 
Am.sfceirlnni; and the military orphanage .oitj the 
finest of the public biiiUUngH. The gru-rison chiii-cli, 
with a .stccnle 290 feet high, contains the tniulv^of 
Frctlei'ick-williain 1. and Frederick II.; ami the 
Fi'ledenakiroliu the tombs of Frederick-William 
IV. and the Emperor Frederick HI. Tlie Branden¬ 
burg Gate is a copy of Trajan's Arch at Rome. In 
the immediate noighlroiirbooil of tlie town nre more 
than lialf-a-dozou royal palaces, as .Saiw-Souci 
(1743-47), the favourite rc.sidenoe of Frederick the 
Great, surrounded by a s|ilendid iiavk and gaixlcns, 
containing Rauch’s niomiinort to tincen I.mni3a 
and other structuvea \ the palace of Pviedricliskron, 
formerly the Now Palace (1703-70), with nearly 
200 rooms, many of which contain costly worke of 
av6 5 CharlotfconUof, built by Fi-e<lcrick'Williai« IV. 
in 1820 j the Marble Palace, the snmnicr resulencc 
of the Einpci'or William 11. j and nabclslicrg, the 
private property of the same prince. Potsdam has 
an observatory, and a caflot and other military 
sciiools. Its manufactories prmluco sugar, chemi¬ 
cals, harness, silk, waxclntli, beer, &c. Flower- 
gardening, especially ol violota, ia a biwy inihistry. 
Alexander von Humboldt was a native. Pop., 
including the garrison (1800), 63,727. Potsdam 
owes its creation ns a town to the Oi'oat JEfector, 
Predei'ick-WilUnni, and to Frederick II. Prior to 
that period it wa.s n fishing-village, built on the 
site of an ancient Slav settlement. See German 
works by Kopiacli (1854), A. R. (1883), ami Sollo 
(1888). I 

Potsdam Beds, a name given in North I 
Aniovica to the iiiipovmnst divUioii of the Cam- j 
brian or Priinoi'dlal strata. 

PotstOlie, Lapis Ollaria of the ancient RomaiiH, 
n massive variety of talc-schist, composed of a finely- 
felted aggregate of talc, mica, and chlorite. It is 
generally of a graylsh-gi'eon colour, sometimes dark 
green. It occurs iiiaasivo, or in grannlnr concre¬ 
tions. It is soft and en.'iily cut when newly dug up, 
greasy to the toucli, and infusible even liefore the 
blowpipe. iLbecoinea hard after exposure to the air. 
It is made into pots and other household utensils, 
which communicate no bad taste to anything con¬ 
tained in tiieni, and when greasy are cleauccl T»y the 
fire. It was well known to tlio ancients; and 
Pliny describes the manner of making vessels of it. 
It was anciently procured in abuiulancc in the isle 
of fiiplinos (Siphniito), one of the Cyclades, and 
in Upper Egypt, Largo (piavries of it were wrought 
on the Lake of Como, from nhout thej Jjcginning of 
tlie Cliristiaii era to 25th August 1618, when they , 
fell in, eau.‘>ing the destruction of the neighbouring I 
town of Plciirs, in which it was wrought fiito culin- j 
avy vessels, slabs for oveirs, &c. It is quarried in I 
tlie Valais, Moravia, Norway, Sweden, Greenland, 
near Hudson Bay, &c, 

Pott* AUGU.ST FiuuDnicii, a great philologist, 
M’us born at Nettelredo in Hanover, l4th Noveniber 
1802. He studied philology at Gilttiiigon, Imlrilit- I 
ated at Berlin in 1830, in 1833 became extra- I 


ordinary, in 18.30 ordinnrj'profeB.snr of the Science 
of Tjangiiagc in the uiiivcnsity of ILdle, Next lo 
W. Iliiniholdt, Bopp, and Grimm, the name of 
Pott staiuls prominent in the new science of 
comparative pniloliigy. Tiie foundation of Ihjtt’a 
reputation was vecmely kid by Ids Eiiimolofiisrhe 
Forsckungcti an/ dem Gehicf dcr Indogennanisc-hcn 
Sju'acht)i (2 vols. 1833-30; 2d eil. 6 vols. 1850-76), 
a work second in iinj^ortance only to Bopp’s C’flwi- 
jHiratire Gmvmar. His well-known article *Indo- 
gormaiiLscher Sprachstamm,’in Erscli and Gniboi-’s 
Encyklopadie, is a masterpiece of conilen-sation, 
ami for once of order. For hU besetting fault ■wa‘- 
a lack of owler and perspicuity, ivhicli made 
AscoU compare his hooks to tlie'plniii of Shinar 
after tlio confusion of Babel had taken plcwc But 
no .student ever brought to hi.s .stiidias a loftier 
spirit of devotion, or collected more massive 
lualeriak for the foundation of a now science. 
So tlioroiigli was his trcatiuont that all the 
progress at learning since Iicus not strij^cd the 
vfiliio from bi.H books on the Gypsies, on Pei-snnal 
Nnmc-s, on NumeralH, his essays on Mythology, 
African Laiiguage-s, or GeneiTil Grammar. He 
died at Halle, 5th July 1887, working to the last. 

Kis most importAiib books, besides tboso already named 
and countless articles end papers in iho learned joumnU, 
arc Dc liorussko-LUhuaiiwe lam in Slavieii qwam in 
LtUieit Liwms JV»'rtci;wbi (1837-41); Die ZipimeT in 
Burapa und Asien (2 vols. 1844-45); Die Quinare und 
VigesmaleBahbnelhotle bei Vdlkern alUc WelUeile{,\iAl)', 
Die Ptrsontnnamen ( 3853 )^ Die Ungleiehheitder inciueh- 
lichen Bassett, huitpUSrhliek venn SpracliKissentefiafl- 
lichen IStandpunll (1856); DoppeUmo als tins tier 
wichtujslen Bildunjismiltel tUi' Spraeke (1802); Anti' 
K{{uUn,ader enylhiscJie Voritdlungen tom Urtprung tier 
VCUcr undSprachen (1863); andl3f«jSr>r«cAi'<rieAWc«. 
heit in Etuvpa, on den Bahhv'h’lem nar^tieicern (1868), 

PoftiiwattnmldS, a tribe of American Indians, 
belonging to tbe A)gotmuln etock. The early 
Fren^i settlors establisheii a nriesion amongst them 
at Green Bay, and to this day many of tnoni are 
Roman Catholics. They sided with the English 
both during the Revolution and in the war of 1812, 
and afterwaixla settled in ICan.^os, where one band 
of over 400 now live in bouses and cultivate tlic 
ground. Another Land, nearly 500 strong, is on a 
reservation in the same state, under the care of the 
Society of FriemU. 

Potter, John, D.D., an English soholar ami 
divine, blic son of a linen-draper of Wakefield, in 
Yorkshire, was bom in 1674, atiidlecl witli great 
diligciico and sncceas at Oxford, where he took his 
degree of M. A. in 1004, and in tlio same year received 
holy oiders. He wna a]jpointCLt chaplain to Queen 
Anne in 1708, professor of Divinity at O.xfoid in 
1708, Bishop of Oxford In 1716, and finally in 1737 
attained the highest dignity in the EiiglLsfi Church 
—the archbishopric of Canterbniy. He died Slst 
Oofcolior 1747, and w’as buried at Cfroydon. Potter’s 
principal work is his Anhteohgia Gm'ca (‘An¬ 
tiquities of Greece,’ 2 vols. 169S), not superseded 
until the ajipearnnce of Dr W. Smith's Dtcliomtry 
of Greek and ^oiwflu Antie^nities: besides which, 
however, we may mention Ins edition of Lycophron 
(1697) and of Vlsmens AU-xandriiMts (171B). 

Potter, Paul, the greatest animal-painter of 
the Dutch school, was born at Knlcliiikeu in 1626, 
and wa'* the pnpil of Jiis fatJier, Piotor Potter, 
a landscape-painter, witli M'honi in 1G31 he came to 
Amstoixlain. He was also an excellent etcher, and 
so precocious that his best etched pieces, ‘The 
Tlenlsinan' nnd ‘The Shepherd,’were finished in 
1043 and 1644 respectively. Ho established liimsclf 
at the Hague in 1649, where next year he married 
the daughter of an architect, but in 1653 he 
returned to Amsterdam. He died therein Jnnuavv 
IC54 at the untimely age of tw’enby-nine. IHa 
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pictiii<is fire juistoval t'Cenes with aJiinial 
ligiiTe?, the life-faize ' Yfmni' JJull’ (I(W7» nb the 
HoL'iie) hokiig e,s|iecially culehrateiU His 'Dairy 
Imu III,' nicasiu'iiig only iOA liy 48i inclies, wna sohl 
in i.iiiiilon on 27tli Juno 1890 from the Stover 
cnllcctiim for £G090, or £13 tier pquave incli. The 
Jiijks Museum at Amstenlain iiobsesses tlie ‘ Hcar- 
huiit ’ ninl NRven other pictures from his easel. 
Very many <if his proiliictiona are pre.sen’ed in 
Englaiul. 

See P. Polin', dfl T''<e d >a (Eiivrcf, hy Van AVest- 
rheeno (the Hague, nml CuiMlall, /ynnrfamjjc 

Painta'S of Holland (‘Groat Artists' Rerit-a, 1301). 

Potteries* Tfitt, a disirict in North StnlToicl- 
sliii'p, 9 iin\es long hy 3 hvoad, the centie of the 
earthenwnie uiaiiufaetuie in England, iiicliiiles 
Hnnloy, niiixlein, Stoke-upnn-'iVorit, Newcastle- 
umler-Lynie, TuiiPtiill, anti otJier towns. 

Pottery, This term, derived {hrouglr the 
I’reiieh ;)ulcW« Irnm tlie Latin jtoiim, * a drinking 
vus^sid,’ is aiijilied to all olijecta of baketl clay. 
Pottery may he said to lie almost coidoiMporaiieoiis 
and coextensive nitli mankind; it is found with 
the leumins of our rcniot«e.>t ancestors, and it is 
fashioned amongst the rudest of present day trlhos. 
The art in its mdimeutary condition—inertdy 
moulding web clay into the desired fonn, and suh- 
nutting it to tbc'liauicning heat of the aiiii or of 
fire—is so simple ns to he within cite capacity of 
Clio least tutored savage. The universality of the 
primitivo art, and t\ie many dilVerent lines along 
which it piogiossed, preclude the (rossihllity of 
tracing its liutory in chronotogicnl sequence, and 
only a few of Us more inipertant developments can 
"be nntice<l in tiio liiatovicai soction. 

Pottery as known at the [H'e<<enfc day Is dfstiu- 
giiislied into many classes accoriHug to the noliirc 
and purity of the clay employed, the heat to which 
it lias keen e.tpowed in filing, tiie glazes or enamels 
with which it has hcoii covered, and the colouv«l 
or other omamuiital tro.atniont of its surface. 
BrielVy, ns regards material and hivklng it may he 
divided into (I ] eartlicinvare, which, exposed to a 
coniparatively low licnt, reiitaiiis earthy in texture 
and can he scrateluxl with n steel point; (2) stone¬ 
ware, fired at a liigh heat, hard, dense, eompiict, 
and 
fired 

vitreous in structure, and, when siifliciently thin, 
translucent, Earthenware again may ho siih- 
divided according to the manner in which its 
surface is treated, lioiiig either (1) plain, as 
in an ordinary ilowerpot; (2) Inslveil, as in the 
black surfaced pottery of ancient Greece; (3) 
glazed or coated with a transparent glass or var¬ 
nish ; and (4) enaiiitillcd or coated with an opaque 
wliitoov colniircfl glass, which completely conceals 
the body over wliicli it U .spread. 

-l/cui«/«cti/m—The dmigli-like condition into 
wliich clay can he worked with water, and the 
lianlnass niid indcstnictihility it acqtiire.s hy hum- 
ing, arc the qualities upon which tiie pottcr’a art 
essentially depends. Clay is one of tlie iiio.st 
aliundant of substaivccH, Imt it is of many qualities 
and degrees of purity. The eommoiiest hrjek clays 
arc so coarse in texture and so impregnated with 
iron and otlier foreign ingredients that tliey can he 
used only for brick'*, tiles, and the very coar.sest 
kinds of pottery. The pnre.st putters’clay, known 
ns cliiim-clny or Kaolin (q.v.), is formed hy the de¬ 
composition of gmrdtic rocks. It con-rists essenti¬ 
ally of the liydi ated idlioatc of almniiia with small 
proportions nr trace.s of one or umre uf lime, potash, 
soda, and magnesia. Tlie (ine-st china-clay of Great 
Brltnla Ls found in Cornwall, where it was dis¬ 
covered at Carclazo, 2 miles NK. of St An.stell, be¬ 
tween 1755 and 1758 by AVilliam Cookworthy, 


not scratched by the Uiiifo; and (3) porcelain, 
oc the liiglie^'t tcinncrature, scmi-nisuil nun 


Cookworthy s discovery u'osof the utmost iinjtovt- 
aucc for the home nmiiiifnctniG uf porcelain and fine 
pottciy; and the develnpincut of the hidustry 
wliich took place under Josiah "Wedgwood and 
otbcis xvns due in no small measure to the fine 
material which thus licc,ariie avatlablc to them. 
Coiimioiicr fiottei's’ clay or pipeclay is obtained 
principally from Poole in Dorsetshire, The mate¬ 
rials use<[‘for the paste nr body of bj’jncal varieties 
<»f |M>rcelain and pottevy are as follows : (1) poyce.- 
lain .—At Sfcvrea, kaolin, 43 parts; sand (pure 
white), 48 parts; cliallc, 4 parts. At Dres<leri, 
kaolin, 02 parte; felsp.uv, 26 pai't.sj broken biscuit. 
imrcelain, 2 parts. At Horlin, kaolin, 76 parts; 
felspar, 24 parts. In England three niixhives are 
used.* for common cliina, ground dints, 75 parts; 
calcined bones. 180 parte; eblna-clay, 40 parts; 
clay, 70 parts. For line china, ground Hints, 66 
parts; calcined hones, 100 pnrte; cliina-clay, 00 

f iarls; Cornish granite, 80 pavt.o. Fine, for model- 
ing Hgures, i&c., Lyim saml, 150 parts; calcined 
boiic-s, 300 pnrte; china-clay, 100 parts; potasli, 
107 parts. The glazes require to he varied for 
nearly all, so that tlicir fusibility may bo greater 
nr less, according to the move or less fusible char¬ 
acter of the biscuit ingredients, (2) Sfoneit'urc, 
.such na is used for jars, bottles, drain-pipes, &c., 
is made of several kinds of ^dnstic clay, mixed with 
felspar and sand, and oeoasionallv a little lime, bub 
tlic nmtcrinls vary innch in ili(Torciib localities. 
(3) £arlJtetiiv(irc, called also Faience or Vclft, is 
made of various kinds o! clay, varying in colour 
from yellow to wliUo, according to tlie quality 
required; and more or less of powdered calcined 
flints are mixcil with it, to give it body and linnl- 
iicss. Sometimes, as in porous vessels, only clay is 
used. 

The use of oalcined flint wo-s first adopted by a 
Bursletn potter named Jolin Astbnvy, who in 1720 
noticed the fine white characto)' of a powdoi' applied 
to the oyes of his horse for tlio cure of some ailmont. 
He Icanicd that tlic powder was made from calcined 
flint, and thereon he conceived the idea of using it 
ill his pottery; and did so witli gi-eat success. The 
ingredients, such as the clay and calcined flints, 
ai-e prepared by separate means, tlie fonnev in 
the piig-niill, wlricli 
is roprcRentod in 
lig. I. This is an 
upright, iroii-bminil, 
woTHlen cyliiulcv, with 
nn axis, A, turned by 
mocbiiicry ; project¬ 
ing fvoirt A are aevcu 
arms, b, each of which 
lins three knives fiNcd 
in it, with the pninte 
outward, and .‘*o 
arranged tliat tliey 
spread over tlie 
largest aiiionnt of 
space ill the interior; 
and altogether they 
arc placed in a spiral 
Tunnner, so that when 
ill inobion bhc clay, 
which is thrown in 
luiiqi-s into the liop- 
por-shnped upper part of the vat, is worked down, 
and is so cut and kneaded by the knives tliat it is 
forced out at an opening at C in the slate of soft 
jmp. This ifl aided by the knives on the lower 
part of tho lowest arm being connected together 
by a plate, D, whtcii prevents nil settlement at tlic 
bottom. Tliia pap-like clay passes into a large 
w’Oftdcn tank, in which it is agitated with U'atev 
until quite incorporated, so as to re.seinble milk in 
colour and consistency. In another mill (fig. 2), of 
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jl diHei'ent eonstruetion, tlie Corjiibli uraiiitc ami 
caloineil Hints fire reduced to a .soiucAvliat similar 
stale. This mill is very stvoiiglv constructed, atid 
consists of a tub-like vat, A, in tlie contrc of which 
turns an axle, B, moved by machinery; in the 
bottom of the vat is a thick atone-licd, C, consisting 
of either chert or horn stone. From the nppcr part 
of the axis three strong arms, D, D, I>, project 
like the spokes of a Mheel; and strongly attnclicfl 
to these are .stout heam.s, «, pointing downwanl, 
and nearly touching the Btone-hetl, C. As the axis, 
■\vitli its arms and beams, turns round, the beams 
push some large mnsaea of the Conush granite or 
of chert stone round wUli them, and these tritnmte 
the calcined flints ami utlicr iiard materials, and 



Fig. 2. 


stir up the water with ■wldch the vat is kept con¬ 
stantly suppliGcl, wlillst It ovorfiowH in a nulky 
state, charged with the dnely-divided materials, 
into a cistei']), wlioro It is kept stirrod until it is 
Bufliciently supplied with the solid materials, and 
the thickened milky liquid is then drawn ofl', in 
proper proportions, into a vat to which the pre¬ 
pared clay Is also passed. Tho mixture of the two 
is then allowed to subside until the water is nearly 
clear, when ft is ctrawn of!'; and the sedunent is 
iloprived of its surplus moisture, either hy evapom- 
tion, or, in the best works, hy a pneumatic 
exhausting apparatus, which docs it very quickly. 
The composition is then n 6no plastic niAtcrial of 
tlio consistency of tough dough, and is ixiady for 
tho potter’s use. In propavitig tlic Rner materials 
for porcelain many other operations are required, 
all, however, liaving the same object—viz. the 
extremely minute division of the substances used. 

The prepared clay is taken to tlie thromnn- 
machine^ or poUei''s wheel, which is represented hi 
fig. 3. Tills consists of a fixed tabic, A, througli 


II 



wliich passes the axle, B, and riaoa a little above its 
surface, and linviug on its upper end a disc, G, 
which revolves with it. The axle is jnit into rapid 
motion by turning the fly-wheel, D, either hy hand 
or machinery ; and this causes n rapid revolution of 
tlio disc, C, upon wliich is placed the soft moss of 
clay Lo he moulded. At E is seen an upright, willi 
a small BlUling-bar regulated by a screw; this is 


the guide tor the potter to vcgulntG tlio hoi^'lit nf 
the vessel he is making. M'lien the lump of clav is 
revolving, the potter, 
with Ills hands or with 
pmjrer tools, foisiiions it 
luto any rounded form 
he desires, gradtmlly 
working from the base 
upwards till the vec.scl 
in Ills linmis attains the 
exteiTinl shape, height, 
and tliickricas of wall 
i-cqiiircd. It is then put 
Abide /ni* some time to 
dry, and wdieii in a state 
of greate.st doughy ten¬ 
acity it is fixed on a Fig. 4. 

tiiiTiiiig-lathe, and hy 

means i»f sharp steel tools its surface w accurately 
turned and smoothed. But some articles are 
formed in nmnld.s, the moulds lieing made of plaster 


Fig. e. Fig, 6, 

of Paris. This answcia well for fine pmcelniri in¬ 
tended to be very thin, hceanso the plaster-mnuld 
absorbs much of tlie moisture in tho paste, and 
thus partially dries it, so that it admits of hand¬ 
ling, which in a softer state would ho very difficult. 
The luistc is used so liquid 
that it can he poured into 
the ^moulds. It u usual, in 
castiu,g, to liave a mould for 
each (lart. as seen in figs. 4, 

5, 0, wliich reiu'cseut tho 
Itody, neck and lip, and foot 
of the cream-ewer, fig. 7. 

The handle is also separately 
moulded, and attaclied with 
the aid of a fluid clay paste, 
called a slip. For nearly 
Hat articles, mich as diimcr- 
plates, a plan is .adopted 
which conihiiies both pro- 
ccs8e.H: a mould, usually of Fig. 7. 

plaster, fig. 8, «, is jilacod 
on the disc of the thi-owing-wlieel, b, and a thin 



Fig. a 


layer of the paste is pressed on to ib, so os com¬ 
pletely to take its funii; tlien to the guide-posb, a, 
IB att^hed an arm, cl, witli a smalf braes plate, 
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r, oil it.“ lower side. Thi^ jjliito i« cut to tlie out¬ 
line of Iinlf tlic iiliite, or dish ; as it revolves, tlii-s 
j,iare.« down and slinpes the clay to itH own ontHiir, 
and to the tlnokness to which 

_js;tv -thei-o heiii^'An arrnn^e- 

gi a //‘ j nicnt on the arm of the giriilc- 

•r , I / I P'*'**' which thin can he 

f; If ( eliected. Stunetimes, ns in the 

- 1 /:< /-H cfi^e of deep vef'sela, niotiUls art* 

■ " -■ ‘ nse'l for the exterior, anil tlio 

. interior is hirined hy tlio hand. 

procoi^ (Kk. 9) ensure=< 
certainty of size ami shape, 
which ia important in making 
Inrjjonuinbera of similar nrliele.«j, 
as tea-enps, &e. Tlie mmilil i;j 
.‘EtJ lincil with a thin cake of clay, 

fc ® and wlieii placed on the rovolv- 

fv ^ iiig di^i it !■< fashio«e<l inside 

' by hand, and hnished ofT witli 

Pig. 9. a wet sponge. Sonietiinc-s metal 
or limii tools are ri’^ed for pro- 
lUiciiig iiHm1din"-< and otlier raised ornaments, or 
for grooves, when tlie tiiiTiin" nr tin-owing wheel is 
used. 

JleiHg formed, the nrtk'les, of wliatorer kind, are 
now taken to the ilrying-stove, where tliey arc 
placed on sholvos, and remain there some time, 
expo-sed to a heat of ahnnt 85’ V. ^Yhcn qnitc 
dry, they are next taken to a workslion near the 
kiln, anu they arc here carefully packed in coarse 
eattuemvare vcsmU, called scff 3 'tj's(rig. 10), which 
arc so made that they can he nilctl uiion one 



another to a great height in the kiln, as seen in 
fig. 11, in which Homo of the seggars are shown in 
Rectioii, for the purpose of making the arrangement 
intelligible. As the .soggais are generally made 
large* enough to hold n niiiulrer of articles, wliich 
would, when liiglily heated, adhere if they toMclied, 
a niijuber of cinion.sly limped pieces of biime/l clay 
are used foridaeing between them, &o ns to make 
tlieiii rest on points; tlie.'-o are called zmlches, 
cocl'sjnirs, truoifflcs, sfida, &c. (lig, 12). Tn the 
Reggfir fiUecl with plates (fig. 13) the plates arc 
fieeii each resting on coefi'Spurs, whieli iirevcnt tlicni 
touching. Another object is gaiiieil by tJiis in 
Imniing Hat articles such a.s plates; those,’if placed 
one upon another, would not ho fireil cfjiially, but 
when they are bold apart the heat aflccts all jiarU 
alike. The fiC'-gni-H me so piled in the kiln time 
tlie centre is nollow, and there ore free aimces 
bctu'ccn them througli whicli tho fire can ascend; 
prop.^, a, (f, a, lig, li, being so placed as to keen 
them from vimucdiatc contact with the sldi^ all 
round. Thus each .seggar forms a small oven, iu 
which one or more pieces of pottery or porcelain 
are baked, and the soggni-s prevent any uneqnal 


beating of the pieces, nml also protect them from 
smoke. A kiln has ^onerally eight funiaces, and 
it ia usual to raise six pile.? nf seggara lietween 
every two fnmnees, or rather between Lheir linos, 
ii'birb ri.so to a cim.sitlerable height in the kiln.v. 
Each pile of seggara is technically called a iiuig', so 
that there are generally forfcy.oight or fifty bnng.s 
to the charge of a kiln. Wlieii all this is arranged 
the furuaces are Uglited, and great care i.s taken to 



u.se tlic best coni, as it enables the mannfaetiircv 
to make a more coilain calculation as to its ellccts^ 
and is lc.ss liable to smoke and sulphurous vapours, 
wliicli iniglit injuriously afrucl the contents of tiio 
kiln. The bakvng or firing usually lasts from forty 
to forty-two houm. The hro is then allowed to go 
out, and tlio kiln tn cool verj’- grarliiallj', after 
which it is opened, and tUo seggai-s vcuioveil, to ho 
unpacked in a separate worksliop, 

Tlio articles ai-o now in the state called bisciiit- 
warc, and are ready for any pattern tboy may be 
intended to hear, and the glaze. Hero, however, it 
may bo stated that it is possihlo to glaze vofraotory 
pottciy, such as stoiiowaie in the biscuit oven, and 


finis avoid the necessity for fcu'o firings to the u-are. 
The glazing is iu tills ease oHectea by tlirnwing 
common salt into tlie ovon wlicn at its liigiiest 
temperature. The salt is volatilised and tlio sodium 
separates from tlie chlorine, anti, combining iriih 
the silica, it finds in tUo heated ware, forma a 
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true 80 (la glass with it, wliicli makes a unifonii 
ti’flTisparciit Kltvzccl layer over all tlio jiottci}' 
surfaces wliicli it reaches. In this waj' all glazcil 
sanitary u’aves and ordinary stoneware jars and 
hottles are iiintlo at one firing. Common pottery 
is often figniied hy printing tfi^e design in enamel 
CQloiir.s on tr.ansfev-pnper, 
o,*'d, whilst the ]irinting is ; 
still wet, applying it to 
the hiseuifc-wnre; Uie ware 
fthsorhs tlie enamel ink, and 
the panor is removed by 
; water, leaving the pattern 

on the ware. It is next 
fired in aeggais, or a nmHle, 
Fig. 13. tn fix the colour, and ia then 

ilijiped into composition 
called of whicli three kinds are nsca in the 

Staflordshire potteries. The fimt, for common 
pipeclay ware, is cninposed of Cornish gi-niiite, 10 
parts} Hint, 30 parts; wliito-lead, 53 )>art8; and 
ciillet, or broken flint-glass, 4 parks. These 
matenalH oi'e trifcinated with water, with theanine 
care and by similar moanB to tltose employed in 
forming paste, and are reduced with water to 
the same milk-like liquidity. Each w'orknmn 
has a tub of the glaze before him; nml ns 
the articles of biseuit-warc, either with or wthout 
clocoifltions, are brought to him, he dips them , 
iu tlio glaze, so as to ensure a uniform coat-1 
ing over them; and hy nlee management he pre¬ 
vents any largo drops or accumulations on one 
part more than another. Tlie porou.s blscnit*wme 
rapidly absorbs the moisture, and dries up the thin 
film on the surface of the articles, u'liich arc again 
placed ill soggfti-s, and carried to the glaze-kiln, 
wlici'Q they undergo another (li'ing, which incite 
tlio glaze, and converts it into a traiisimrcnt gloss 
all over tlie surface, and rondera any irattem provi- 
ously printed upon it very plain. 1 he tomporatnre 
ill the glazo or enamel kiln is only increased very 
gradimllv, and is kopt uj) for about fourteen hours, 
after winch it is allowed to cool slowly, anil the 

articles arc taken 
r -x out completed. Ko 

r/.MV' far, this descrip¬ 

tion has applleil to 
the manufacture of 
pottery and porce¬ 
lain on a large 
scale, for geiierni 
purposes; kilt ivhen 
it is applied to 
move costly Mid 
artistic works very 
sjiecial mrnngo- 
mente nro reqiiireil; 
and in tlie case of 
reinarkably fine 
pieces, instead of 
the hngo kilns, 
whtcli liold fve- 
quontly many thon- 
sand pieces, *muf]lo 
furnaces (fig. 14) 

I I are used for each 

'-separate article for 

Fig. 14. the biscuit, tlic 

glaze, and the 
coloured and gilded decorations, which, in poroolnin, 
are applied on the glaze, and not on the biscuit. 

In the decoration of painted potteiy and porcelain 
the coloui-s employed arc coloured ghwses ground 
to impalpablo powders, and mixed with borax or 
Bome other llii.sing ninterinl. Tor use they are 
generally made liquid with oil of spike, and they 
ave laid* ou with hair-pencils, in tho same way as 
oil-colours. The wliolo process is exactly the same 


as in painting nr staining gla->s ; tlie glaze on the 
l>iscuit-|H>rcclain being trite glass, and tlie enamel 
colonra being exactly the .sanie na those used by the 
glas-s decorator. The colniiis may be made by mix- 
mg the materials of whicli glass is niado with the 
Goloiiriiig material and tho Hiix, or simplv with tlic 
already colimied glass and the Hux. \Vlioii tlie 
former plan is employed the principal eolonring 
materials made use of are oxide of chromium for 
green; oxide of iron for red, lirown, violet, gray, 
and yellow ; oxide of maniiiin for orange, yellow, 
black; oxide of iiiangano.SD for violet, brown| black, 
and purple; oxide of colialb for blue, gray, niul 
black; oxide of antiinoTiy for yellow; oxide of 
titanium for yellow; oxiilc of copper for green; 
siihnxidc of copper for red; se.sqidoxidc of iridium 
for lino black; protochrnniato of iron for brown : 
chromate of lend for yellow; cliromatc of barvLes 


chromate of lend for yellow; cliromatc of barytes 
for yellow; clilovidc of silver for deoponingreds’and 
piirplca; nniple of C'assniR for ruby and purple. 
hJeveml of these eolonns are iimcli increased in 
hnllinticy by the aildition of oxide of zinc, which 
of itself gives no colour; and the han.iparent ones 
are remlered opaque by the ndditinn of oxide of 
tin. 

Uiher fluxes bc-sides borax ore iiacd—as sand, 
felspar, borncic acid, niiniiuii nr litharge, salt, salt¬ 
petre, potash, and sodo. Tor the gilding of pottciy 
gold-leaf is rubbed down ivitk oil of tnrpentiiie; or 
motnllic gold is produced by precipitating tho metal 
from its solution. The fiuety-dividcik goid so ob¬ 
tained Is washed and dried, and thon worked up 
with onc-sixtcentli of its weight of oxide of bismutli 
and oil of turpentine, painted on, fired, and after¬ 
wards hurm'slieii. 

fliSTonv.—The most ancient [lottery of which 
we liftve any trace consists of the riulc clay 
urnn, vases, and other vgbsoIs found in tho tombs 
of the prehistoric races. Tliese remains exhibit 
the art of the potter in its most clonieutniy con¬ 
dition, yet they arc not devoid of olesance of 
form, and tho decorative instinct of pruniSve man 
fomid niiproprinte e.xpvcssion ou them in hantls of 
iiiciseil lines fonning lozenges, zigzags, and other 
geometrical forms, and in iinpvesseil wavy cord 
marks, &c. Seo LAKii-nwELLiNGS, Stokb Age, 
TnoY. 

Efjyjitiun.—li we c.vcept tlie itices of the far East, 
it is to tho Egyptians among historical nations to 
whom precedence must bo assigned iu the art of 
the jrottcr. We knoiv that at a very remoto period 
people made bricks of .sun-drind clny cemented with 
straw, which >Yere snflicient for the purposes of 
constructum iu a couutvy wliove there is scarcely 
any rainfall. Vases of baked earthenware were 
also in use at tlie earliest peilnil of Egyptian 
civilisation, and glazed tiles are presevven which 
belong to the epoch of llamesos lib, ]iot long 
after the exotlus of the Israelites from Efp’pt, 
That tlic Egyptians attained considerable skill os 
pottera is attested by the lustrons red waro they 
made for holding perfunioa, wine, honey, and 
other delicacies ; but their most remarkable potterj’ 
WAH their eo-callcd poiceiain made of a fine sand 
or flit covered with a thick siliceous glaze, blue, 
green, white, purple, or yellow in colour. The 


famous porcelain was made ns early os the IStli 
dynasty (about 1800 R.c.), nud continued to be pro¬ 
duced till the period of the Greek and Homan rule. 
It was faslnoned into vases, BepulcliTnl figures of 
doit-ies, scarnbrei, beasts, &c.; and it must have 
attniiieil a great reputation, for remains of it are 
found in most of the anoicnb countries which had 
eoiiiiiierce with Egypt. The unglazed Egyptian 
bottle (fig. 15} illustrates the fact, also attested by 
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pailv (^vock vAf-c-i, tliat iliu va^e at. well as tlie ^lottery «l the (JrPeks down to about the 7th 

statiinrv ji'-iivo liml ita origin in the human form, century D.O. wa^ like the nulo onrblienu'aie ot pie- 

" < )n tliewe chil ly vases tho lieatl, historic tiiiio.'*. Tlieiv lii>t iiupi ovenient coiiaistccl 

liauds, atiil other memhers ore in the application of a Tn-own j^lnze to the surface 

fimiiod, aiul the hodv of the vnso is of the u-nre, wlddi eiiahleil them to t*’ 

} . y only ail ex.i'O'erated Imnmii tmiik. the incised oniaineiit, seratclied tlivoiigh tlie glaze 


yissi/i'i'nii.—Ill the contempomry into tlie diflereutlv ciifnuved body, ^cxb the 
'v empiica of Assyria and Ihihylon potters discovered Itlaek pigiiionfc M’liieh they could 
l\ pottcrj-wfia also'in use at nn early apply over the hroivn glaze, and tin's inciease 
I peyi<Hl, Snn-dvied and kiln-drietl their decorative vcsoiircea by paiuthig ^coiuctricat 
; brickH were tiiiuIo alwiiit 2000 ac., iintteriis in Mack. By degiCM the puroly t"e'*«ictri- 


J (iiid like Egyptian bricks these weie cal foniis of m-namciit were abandoned, and figures 
?— stamped witli the iianies and titles of animals, rising ultimately to tbc Imiuan tiguve, 

. - of tho reigning inonarcljs, and the were painted in blnidc .••ilhoiieLte on the vases, 

for wliieh thcvwcre destined, some of the details being touched with win to .'ind 

tian Bottle illbricks of various colours, unnde. hi the ease of the human figure faces and 

the British occasionally enriclusl with figuTes of limlis licgan to be expressed in white and colour on 
yfuscuiiL men and animals, woi-o inlri«liiccil the lilnek dgiiic-s painted on a red gvoiiuii. toii- 
into coii‘'triu;tinn.‘«, and flcmivnmis is currently, the rougli clay body of tbe vanes Uegim 
.oahl to liave adonicd with them the walls of to be wholly or partially covered u itli aU engobe or 
Ilabylnf- In tliff'C bricks we have the earliest slip of clay of much finer quality and colour, the 
G.xaiiilde of tho emidoynient of nintorinls for colour- engolie licing apjilied by dipjiing tlio "loulucu 
ing lilco tlio.5e now in n>-P. The glaze, liowcver, is article into a vessel containing the .shn. \\ ith 


.'■ilieonns. frinzed pidyclironiatic brick-s were .aho those developments in ninterinl and docovativo 
use<l in the construction oI the walls of the palace variety the fomia of the vases and the skill or the 
of King Darius, the contciiiporary of the prouliet aitist draughtsman show steady and coutmnons 
Unnic). nb Susa (.sciiptnral Hluistian). These dertdopment. dust as the bast period in (jicek 
bricks were moulded so o-s to build together into art approached ilie favouiite method of vaso 
regular geometrical patterns, cfifoi«al figuics of decoration midcrweiit a total change. 'I he decora- 
men, &c. in high relief. Tlie objects most remark- live figures, deities and men, wore traced on tlieir 
able for 5170 nre the large eoUin.H found atM^arka, reil and white clay Miirfac&sj but, iiistcad ol the 
Bupposed by some to be the ' Ur of the Cliftldccs.’ figures being fiDed up in lilnek, the HtirroimdJng 
The Assyrians and Babylonians iise<l tcira-cotta for snace—tbc liwly of the vase itself—was blackened, 
bistonoal and legal purposes, making cylinders, jiving a black vamiriicd background w'ith fianvea 
hexagonal prisms, tile? and tablets of it, on which the colour of the underlying body, The details of 
weitj impresacd extensive writings In thecimeifomi these figure.? are indicated with line linfif*- , houiG- 
character. Koine of tho ino.s6 reiimrknble of these times tlie face? and limbs are filled np in white, and 
tahlofs contain an account of the campaign of the draperies may be parti-cnloiircrl. At th/s stage 
Scnnacheril) against .Tuihoa and tlia trilmt**?. of Orcck pottery vcacbcil its gvcatf'sb lovelineaa of 
Ilezekiftli; otliom give a record of tlic IIotmI, the form and perfection of ninamenfatinn, the drawing 
ciVHiioiJ, &c. Sec IJahvi.oj^i.v. • lioing sniueniely refined, delicate, and sumtotf. 

/Vrn'memM.—CoiiteiiipoiuucouMly tlie Hebrews Ainimg, tUe most inicres4tin^ of the Civeek vases 
and Bbcouician? praetbed fbe art, but of puicly 1 which i-eninin to us are certain of the Panatiieiiaio 
Hebrew ivork few traces remain. Pine- 
nician pottery, however, has licew ab\ind- 
antly oxcai-ated in Cyprus, ami may lie 

taken as n, type of the works of noth _ 

peoples. It ia vrineipally of a cream caleiw - — Z. Ji( Jj 

and of a brick red body, uniauientcd in -'SX ll 

horizontal bands, with lino.? in umber ami I 

red. coneenlTie eiivles, and other gcoruet- v 


decoration midcrweiit a total change. '1 he decora¬ 
tive figures, deities and men, wore traced on their 
reil and white cloy Miirface?? but, iuBtcafl of the 


ri 


rical forms being tlie nio.?t coiiuimn decora- 
tinii. Tiiey ul.so moulded rude figure? of 
deities and \>f domostie ammais, the latter xVli 
having apparenUy been iiseil as toys by 
eliildren. ‘ 

Orcch .—The most vcnmrkaide pottery of ^ 

antiquity’ was tlia (iieek, which .«eeiii8 in 
it? farlicst development to have had a ■;;£ 
certain allinitv wiDi Pluimieian products. Iv-f- 
The riveoks ebiinied the invention of the 
potter's wheel, and the principal citte? 
coiite.sted the liorioiu- of the art, winch is 
mentioned in ironier ami attributed to 
C^nnelma of Athens, Hyporldns of Coiiiitb, 
or Taloa the nephew‘of TJicdala?. Tlie 
fireek vnses wiiich reimiin to this day, princi- 
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Pig. 1C.—Greek Krater, Ainpiioia nmi Kjlix of Inter style. 


fireek vnses winch reimiin to this day, princi- aniplioric—prizes won at the public game? in 
pally ivcovercfl from tombs in llreece and in the Atbens—on one .side of wbicli was painled an 
hind? to wbieb its caumtevee e.vtended, show oieiiaic figure of Athena, and on the other any 
that within .a few eeiittiiies the nit rase from nppi-opriate de-sigii wilJi the iiisciipLion : TBX 
tlie rude condition like tliut shown in prehistoric AGfiSJiGEN A0.\ftX. In must cases also they 


the body of (Jicek vases is fabricated is of the which liear tho name of the avcUou, and tho Bouvro 
comnione.st typo, and the eoloiii-s the artists had at possesses three, which, from the avcboiuc names 
tlieir ilispo.snl were few and .simjde. The ai-clinic they hear, con be referred to 323, 321. 313 B.C. 
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respectively. At this period llie decadence of 
Greek nit liad nlrendy set in. The druM'in" 
degonerated speedily, ligmea Avore multiplied and 
crowded in coiifu-sion, orimment bccauiu florid find 
fiuiicrabimdant, and liic piopurtiuns of the vasi^s 
became esaggerated and bad. Subjects tliouiaeivea 
Avero 110 loiiger lofty and heroic, but coniicctud 
Ai'itli iiieuleul.H of everyday life, with huvledtjuc 
driinia, and with jugglery. 

Ill the history of Greek art no aitbject has 
excited more AS'idespread iuteicab within recent 
years than the terra-cutta flgiiriiies or statiicUe 
ii'Mirea and croiijis found in-Lncipally in tomha uiid 
about temples of the later period. Kioin 1873 
downward a great number of such fignrcs wei'e 
excavated from tomlis at Tanagra in Buiutia; sub¬ 
sequently a very important lind was made at 
Myvina on the coast of Asia Minor, oppo.sUe tlic 
inland of Mityiene, and at Tarentnni, Corinth, the 
Crimen, Cyprus, tire Cyrennica on tho African 
const, and in other localities quantitie-s of such 
liguiinea have been obtainetl. Tlie Taiiagiiue 
Jigiirines Avere found in tomlw wliich containeil no 
jialnted vases; hut some glass vessels, lamps, and 
inferior black pottery were a-saociated with them, 
iiuUcnting that the statuettes belong probably to 
near the Ohristlan ora. The terra-cutta of tlie 
Asian coast comes down to a period a.s late os the 
time of Soptimlua Sevenis. Tlie objects from tlio 
Tnnagva toiuks consist principally of single Ugiires 
and^ groups of draped females and young girls; 
auhjeotrt drawn from tlie everyilay life of the people, 
treated with true Attic grace and simplkitv, and 
Avitli innrvelluus aoulpturesquo feeling. In the 
hlyrlna aeries, Avliioli obviously have a didbroiit 
ins))iration, deities and heroes of mythology form 
tlie most important element—Aphrodite and 
Hacclius, Sileniu, satyrs, and luamads frequently 
recurving. Tlie ngurUioa are nioath* polychromatic, 
sober, earthy colours, not fired in, having been 
used to tint thoin t but in aonio the. colours are 
true enamel pigmeuts. Miniature reproductions of 
kiioAvn statuary figures and groups also occur among 
these exqiibito wurks in tcrru-catta. 

Eti'uioan, —Erom tho fact that much Greek 
pottery has been found in Etruscan' toiiilis, this 
Avaro came to bo popularly known as Etruscan 
pottery, True Etniacan pottery, however, wo-s 
rarely iminted, Tlie most characteristic ware of 
tliut people, with a body block tiiroughout, hatl on 
its Hiirfacc moulded ornaments, the shape and 
oriULincnbatimi »lio\viiig that it Arai< modelled un 
oriental metal-work. This black Etniseau ware, 
Avhicb Avns in use from 500 to 320 M.C., wtM the 
sourco from Avliich subiiequeutly arose theAretine 
and .so-called Samian Avaro of Romo. 

J/'/nian .—Tlio only inijiurtanr development made 
in pottery under Roman rule was this Aretiiic or 



Samian wave. It is evidently imitated in its 
decoration from works in metal, in all prohability 
from the chased cups of silver and gold vrliich 
began to come into use in Italy, and Avas a con- 
timiation of the later iiioiilded wares of Greece oiicl 
Italy. The Samian Avare of the Romane, so calleil 
fi’om having originated in the island of Samos, 


I Avos of a bright red colour thronglumt, but coveTctl 
with a laKtruiis siliccoiia glaze, Tlio led colour 
nearly resuiiildcs in appearance and texture a 
coarbe sealing-wax ; the ]>aste is oftuii iDinarkably 
line. The vases, geiiorally of small dimension, 
wei'e turned on the lathe; the ornaments Aveie 
mimldea separately, and attached to the vase; 
patterns were protiuced by the re^iotitioii of the 
same mould, or by placing the bas-reliefs from 
Aariuiis inoiilda on the vaaes. This kind of pottery 
: was fimt mode by tlie Romans at Arezzo, hut eub- 
scqiioiitly, or nearly siimiltancoiisly, avas produced 
I at Capua and Ciinuo in tlio Ist century. It aftei- 
' AA'nuLs extended over all the Runmn AA'orhl, and 
was made in Gaul and Genunny. "Wliile under the 
republic it aa'os at iirst extremely fine, tlie iiianit- 
focturc deteriorated under tlie last of the tAvclre 
Ctcsai's, and the Avave is no longer found under tlie 
Aiitonines. The iiainea of several hiiiidrod pottem 
are found stamped upon o.visthig specimens of this 
AA'are, some of tliein evidently of Gaulish migiii. 
lb AA-n.H extensively imported iiito Britain and other 
remote pruvincca of the empire. In Britain the 
Roman conquerors ostiihllslied the nianuEacture of 
pottery in luam- localities, iimlcing use of the 
native clays. The ware was gcneratly of inferior 
c|uaUty, hut that of some places is siifflcienlly dis- 
tlnctivc; and the discovei'y of kilns and fragments 
enables us to asaocinte covtnin localities Avith dis¬ 
tinct classea of pottery, Thus, a black Avarc Avas 
»M«le at Castor in Noi tliamptonsliire, AvJiicIi u'os 
ornamented with reliefs laid on by depositing a 
fluid clay on the Avet botly, and moulding it with 
a Characteristic Avaro woa also inaile under 
Roman inllucncc at Upcliurcli in Kent, anil near 
Cr««khiU in the New Forest, HninpsJiiro. 

Rhodian «ud Ifif/junO’J>/oicsffuo.—Tlie knoAV- 
IcdTO of glazes originally acquired by the Egyptians 
and Assyrians avos continued and transmitted to 
the Pemians, Arabs, and Mooisj and tlirougli 
oriental influence it came to bo a European posses¬ 
sion in medimval times. Under the ICuights of Sb 
John of Jenisolom, Pei’sian 
pottora were set to Avork in 
the iBlaiul of Rhodes about 
the begiuuhig of the Kth 
century. For about 100 
yciU'S thereafter a Inrge 
amount of a briUiunb 
cnaniolled pottery avos 
mado, and sent out through 
the &[cilitcrraiicnii babiu 
from that luloiid. Tlio 
iwttery avus distinctly 
Persian in form, Colour, 
and ornameiitatiou, and 
under tho naiiio of Rliodian 
AA'am existing s{>ociincnB of 
it are greatly treasured. 

About the same time tliore 
was planted, under Moorish 
influence, on the Spanish 

E miiisiila and in the 
alearic Isles tlie nmuufaa- 
ture of the famunsRuipano- 
Moreaquo enaiiiQlled 
faience, Avliioh is specially ^,j_ 

remarkable for the brilliant Hisimno-irorcsquo Vase, 
metallic lustre of its glaze. 

The industry coiitinned to nourish till the final ex¬ 
pulsion of tlic Jloor.'s from Spain early in tho nth 
centurv, after Avhicli it rapidly foil away. From 
tiic island of .Minorca esiiecially a vast trade In 
this AA'are AV«m carried un ; and the name ‘Majolica,’ 
given by the Italians to their ow’n more rninous 
enaniollcd imttery, is an indication of the predomin¬ 
ant iniiKirtmicc of the Avarc sent out irorn Majorca 
in the luiddtc ages. 
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Iltthf .—Tliere cau Ijc jin ilonlit lliat the luwliic- 
twm i»\ Ijiilliaiit eiui.uu!lle<l pottery hiinultaneonsly 
in tlie Jva»t and tlie \Vc■■^t—in I’ersia, iiaiiinscim, an«l 
RIioiIch on t]io one xMc, lUid in the Spanh<]i l»cii- 
iJ)^ula on the oilier, exereiaeil a iiowerfiil iiilliience 
(HI the oinfediJ anil inoi'icrts of tlie I'litne art in Italy. 
Rut tlit’i’c, iiiuler tlie oonteiiipomiieon.s rcnaisi^niice 
of art genei'ullv, tlie ilecanitiiiii of the potlciy 
anatiiiiiMl n ilistinctively ICiiropcftn character, anti 
it iittaLiiieil n much oicatcr frucdoin, wealth, anil 
vai'iety of decorativu resource tliim was reiieheil hy 
any of it.-j in'edcces.'()rH. The «»o of the line while 
eiinmel ''hize yiel'lctl hy tin is in Italy Ursb 
(iM-^oelatcd wjLh thu iiiune of L.ncA tiella Itohhia 
(l-lOh-yi), the I'reat .-enliituv, who emj>h>ye\l it iu 
coating his terra cotta relief figmes unci group>, 
worics wliioli are now uiiiong the most |iri^cil 
treasures of art. From Ids Lime onwnrds the 
avplieitiion of tlim tin enamel to eartheuwaro he- 
vnniu coniiiioit iu Italy, and it la to mich lottery 
that tlie name Majolica |iraperly belongs. One of 
the most famous of the many artists who produced 
tills ware was Oiurgio Andreoli, commonly known 



Titf. 19.—iJoep DJsli, ly Olotgio. 


ns Maestro Giorgio, -who Avorked at Gnbhio during 
the hrat half of the IGtli ccntniy. Hi« jiiecc” 
Giihhm wave, arc (iistinguished by a remarkaUe 
iiidesceiicc, Ihisliiiig riihy, golden, and iiimliiie 
tints of laarvellmis Inilliancy with every vnnntion 
01 light, Among tlio most fntiioni; centres of 
Majolica iModnctioii in Italy besides Gnhbio were 
re.sai'o, Urbino, Castcl Durante, Diriita, Faeiiza, 
Forli, and Tenico. The artistic value of tlie nro. 
ducts dec-lined wUli the waning of art in Italy Ju 
tlic ITtli centiuy. 

Fi'iiuce .—From Italy tlicaitof makingeiintnellcd 
iaience passed with Ciithaiiiiu de’ Meilici into 
France, and the niiinuffietiiie was ostablishiil on 
Italian niodehs in Xcveis nhoiit loOO, and tliercit 
flourished till tin; end of tlie 17th Century. Ihit 
ureyitms to that time the celehtated llcinavd 
lalisny ill laon, after iinlieavd-of exertions, had 
iJuleperidoTitly discovered an enamel glaze which 
lie liiiplied Co his eliaracteristle rustic dishes 
eiiihellished with oxriuiBitely inotilrlod lignre-^, in 
high relief, of lidii's, reptiles, fniits, and other 
figures, Rnt while Palissy was pursning JiLs in- 
vestjgatifm,s tJiere u’fuj being procliiced in l-'ranee 
a limited imiiiher of speinmens of n ware M-hich 
lias become miicli more famous than the works of 
any other pottery, ancient or modem. During the 
last fifty years only attention liasitcen pruniinently 
I drawn to a fe^v examples of pottery, veiy distinc* 


live in form, exceedingly rich in deconitive treat¬ 
ment, and hmlily original in the method by which 
it hiul hecii ciahurnted. At lirsL it wiia known as 
Henri Deux ware, from many of the pieces con¬ 
taining the cypher and emblems of Henry II. and 



Fig. IIO.—PaliBsy Dish, La belle Jardiniere, 


of Diana of Foitiers. Subsequently, owing to the 
acceptance of a false theory of its oiigin, it was 
designatcil Uirin ware) but, after imich investiga¬ 
tion and ninny snggofdions, it has been diseovored 
that the pieces were made nt St Fnrcliaire {Deux- 
Sbvrcs) between 1525 and 1555. Plcmi Deux wave 
consists entirely of decorative pieces treated in nn 
mehitectural manner, tlie body of the waie being a 
creamy pipeclay, with inlaid ornamentation in 
colour, anil Injautifnlly modelled masks, trusses, 
&c., and a Irnnsparont glaze. Only sixty-ilvo 
)ieco.s ore known, and when any now change 
mods it is at un enorinons piice. fn the Haniiltou 



Fig. 21.—Vase of Henry II. Ware. 


.sale (18«2)a small enp 4 indies liigh hroiigliL£l'218, 
and a snit-ccllui- 4 inches Ifigh was sold for i-SdO. 
At lliB Fpuntaine sale (1884) a candlesLiclc 121 
iiiclies high was (.Uapoacd of for no less than £Hd75, 
ludlund amt —The celehiated en- 

aiiiclled faience of Holland owes its origin to the 
attempts of the Dutch to imitate the oriental por- 
coiaui with which they wmo made familiar by their 
eastern trade and conncction.s. The mnnnfactmo 
dates only fi-oin the 17tli century, and from fclie fact 
that it WA.S principally centred nt Delft fine pottery 
came to be known generally in Rritain as Delft 
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wave or ‘Delft.’ To imitate tlic line Imtroiu wliit'e 
of the ovfUnary iiovcelain hoily tin-enamel glaze was 
einjiloycd by the Dutch potter.'^, niul tliciv coloured 
ileeoratiou.s wove in bine, aud at firat entirely 
oriental iu cliavncter. Stoneware Bellariniuea dr 
Greybeards (q.v.), and the tall beer-jugs of tlio Ger- 
manH, iiBUftlly-decorated with moulded onmnients*, 
medallions and inscriptions, &c., alt hough genendly 
spolcen of as Grbs de Flandrcs, are really olmoat 
c.vchisively of German origin, and may be Irnceil, 
according to their colour and quality, to tliencigh- 
bourhoocl of Cologne, Coblenz, ami to Kreussen in 
Bavaria, &c. Stoneware vcbsele of the same 
nature were also made in England early in the 
18lh century. 

England .—Till the clo.se of the 17th century 
the ware made in England was of a coarse, com¬ 
mon description, and those who could allbrd the 
lu.'fury obtained their pottery from tlic Dutch ami 
otlier superior makers. The fimt step towards 

improvement was 
cfTcctcd hy John 
Dwight, il.A., who 
in iC71 obtained a 
patent for ‘ making 
stoneware, vulgarly 
called Cologne 
ware,’ and hy liim 
the Fulham manu¬ 
facture of .stone¬ 
ware >vo,H origin¬ 
ated. A still more 
marked influenoo 
WAS produced on 
EnglUli pottery 
about the same 
time by the two 
brothers Elcrs, from 
Fig. 22. Nwremberg. who 

Tyg of early Steffordehirc ^7nr6. settled at BurBlein, 

and there urodneed 
a ware Avhicli they called red Japaucao. To these 
potters wo also owe the orkfin of the mecoss of 
salt-glazing of stoneware. Finding their secrets 
were discoveied by Astbury, tlioy removed to 
Lambeth, wlievo they established tliomselveB in 
1710, From this time onwards improvements were 
introduced in tlie Stall'otdalure potteries; hut the 
groat strides which for a time put English jmttoii' 
in the foremost rank of the productions of the 
world were due to tlie great potter Josiah Wedg¬ 
wood {J73O-03, q.v.). In every department, m 
body or paste, in methods of decoration, and 
in tliG cniployment of artists of the highest 
ability, Wedgwood, witli untiniig application and 
with unstiuted expenditure, aimed niter jierfcctioii; 
and Ills enbrts alone raised the maiinfacture of 
pottery in England to the position of an iiHlnstiy 
of national importance. Away from StaHortlshiro 

E ittories of smiie inijiin tance existed at Lninl>eth, 
ristol, Liveriiciol, Leeds, Lowestoft, aud Swansea: 
hut hy degrees the niamifacture drew more and 
move towards Stallordbliive, wJiere, in the towns 
collectively known as ‘The Potteries,’ embracing 
Stoko-oii-Trent, Etruria, Hanley, Bui-sleni, nun 
some otiici's, it now piincipally centres. English 
stoneware especially, hut other dosses of pottery 
also, at the present day owes much to the skill 
and enlerpnsQ of Sir Henry Doultoii, who lias gj-eot 
works at Lamhctli, in the Potteries, and in the 
iieiglifjoarliood of Glasgow. 

Ecruriciii .—In the New World the art of the 
potter showed an interesting development among 
the ancient Mo.xicana and Peruvians before the 
American contincnl became known to Europeans. 
No knowledge of glazes existed among these 
peoples, hut, in Che case of the Peruvians especially, 
a high degree of skill in working clay wos 


developed ; and they modelled and iimdilicil animal 
fomm with great knowledge and .spirit. Their 
must cliaractcristic pottery was black, but they 
also made vessels of a line, warm, yellowi.di body, 
formed on the potter's wheel, and liaving painted 
decorations analogoii.s in stylo to tliose on archaic 
Greek vases. 

POBCELAIN. —The substances with which xve 
have il^lt ill this hiief histuiical snmmai-y up to 
this puint coiiipiisc only pottevy, as contradistin¬ 
guished froiu porcelain. The term porcelain is of 
Italian origin, derived from porcelUnutt the cowrie 
shell, owing to the .shuilarity of the wliitc glazed 
surface of the wave to the substance of that slioll. 
Of porcelain there aie two vnriotics, one being soft 
orartUicial norcclain, tliepdte/cHdre of the French, 
which may lie looked on as a chemical compound, 
and wliich is wholly fusible at hiph tcmncmtnie. 
Tlie second variety, hard or kaolinic poveemin (the 
French pdle dure), is the tme oriental porcelain, 
comiioscd of two natural mineral substances alone, 
Kaolin (q.v.), an infusible white clay, and pe-tiin- 
Uc, a mixture of fel&i)av and quartz, fusible iu its 
nature, tho presence of wbidi gives its semi-fnseil 
translucent appearance to tlie ware. 

Chin<i.-~lb iH to tho Chinese that the n orld owes 
tho manufacture of porcelain; anil in strict chrono¬ 
logical sequence, in antiquity of the industry, in 
skill and rcKourcc in u'orking raw materials, anil in 
richness ami variety of tlie finished producU the 
Chinese ought to liavo the firet place. When the 
Greeks were making tlieir tcrra-cottn vases tlie 
Chinese were manufacturing porcclaiaj they liad 
mastered the secvols of that most dilncult of all 
ceranuc tmiks 2000 ycare before it w'ns accomjilishcd 
by Europeans. According to thoii' own records, 
pottery was made in tlie Chinese empire in tlie 
reign of tlieir mythical Emperor Hwaiig-tl about 
2090 D.C. Without assuming tlio historical acournoy 
of such a precise date, there is no doubt that true 
mrcelaUi was made in China under the Han dynasty 
uetweon 200 and 87 b.o. From that time oinvaitl 
the art devoJopeil swcl improved, and, subject to 
fluctuations caused by revolutionary tnnibIcB, the 
porcelain manufacture contiimeil to flourish in 
China till recont times. Tlio most famous centre 
of tho industry was formerly 
King-te-chiu in tho province 
of I<nang-si, where it is kriown 
purcolaiu was maile about ubO 
A.D. In this town alone there 
were early in the 18th century 
MO fewer than 3000 porcelain 
furnaces; but tho place was 
niiucd by the Tai-ping iu- 
surrection. ChincBe porcelain 
exhibits endless variety in form 
aud painted decorntioii, Tiie 
mythical dmgou, the kylin or 
juytliical lion, the spotted deer, 
domestic fowls and other biids 
Are favourito sulnccts on 
Chinese ware. Of all Cinneso 
porcelain that now most sought 
after is the old blue ware siicli 
os w'os at first unpied and iiuL- 
tateil by the Delft niamifac- 
tureis. Crackle wave, in 
which the glaze shows feigns of 
separation from tiie body, ia a 
ueculiarity of oriental manu- Fig. 23,—Chfneaa 
lacturc. The Cliineso appear Porcelain Vase, 
to possess the secret of caus¬ 
ing the cracks in tho glaze to be large or uiiiiute 
At will. Ruby glazed ware (the Sung do 6iB»/of 
the Fi-encU) and rich chromatic splashed glazes are 
also highly treasured in Chinese porcelain. The 
soft sea-greou glazed wave Imowii ns Celoilon glaze 
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if. a.sa«iufcil to be tlie earlient fonn of Cliincsc ]wrcc- 
lalii, anil yetiuine aneioiit pieces are Iiiglilj- volueJ. 

Jtf/jffM.—A kiuiwledgetiJ Cliineae porcelain 
into Japan as early, it is fiaid, as '27 l).c.; an«l it is 
known tliat a cnrporiitioii of porcelain-makers wo-s 
estaltllslicil ill tliat country in720A.i>. In (he 13th 
centurv jl Jall!lJ^l.■^e potter wont to Liiiiia to Improve 
liiiijsfj'f in the art of porcelain-nmkinff, aiiJ after 
iiK return be canieil on the nnumfacture in liis 
iialivii eonntiy with buccoss. It is, however, 

iiuire in the iiinnufaetiire of pottery tharr of porce- 
hiiii tliat tlic Japuiiese exhibit pre-cmiuent skill. 
Tlieir must famous manufacture consists of SaUiiiua 
ware, .so callod from having been established in the 
neiglibijui'hoDil of Kydtti by tliQ formerly Mwerful 
]iniicea of f^atsunin. It is of a pale j'ellmvisli colniiij 
covered with minute onickles in the glaze, and very 
richly painted and lavishly gilt. The .so-called 
Sat.auma now uianufaclureil is yellower in colour 
tliaai genuine old pieces, and it is prinfi|)ally mode 
at A^''ata near Kyoto. The Japwiesc pottew 
generally dirplay a remarkable power in moulding 
pottery and (inisbing its surface ao oa Io iuiUate 
otlier substances, «uclt (u. woods of various kinds, 
basket-work, iSic. Among their mast romai'kablc 
products OB o.\aiJipli‘s of delieato moulding is Hanko 
ware, which coiisiats of small tcaitnts uud other 
ve.ssels of a brownish and grayisli iinglozcd eartlicu' 
M’are, extrentoly light and thin in body, and very 
much appreciated among the nativo population fur 
tea-making. Tlic Japanese excel in the mAQu/ac- 
tore of cgg-sliell porcelain, so called on account of 
the extreme thinness oi the body. Among their 
other iKircelaiu manuiaoturcs Kaga ware is the 
most outstanding, being clmmcterfHefl by painted 
■imaiiiouts in a rich ruby colour, winch is generally 
lasi.-dily gilt. The chrysaiitlicinutu in a favourite 
niid frequent llowcr in tliclr vo&os, the crane and 
other birds Figure most elVuctlvely, and figures of 
warriors and Indio.', are frcipicntly eoijiloyeil in the 
lesouiceful and varied oriiamonlatloii of Japanese 
ware. The principal ccutvosof the jwatery industry 
iu Japan are in ilia pruvincu of Hizen, where at 
Arita b< pruducetl Imari rvare; the province of 
Owari, whence ennics 8 uto ware ; Kaga, for ware of 
that name •, and Miiio and Ivydto. 

i’e/'tfin.—Chinese imrcolain was known in Peroia 
as early as the 12tli centur}', a clrcitnmtancc not to 
be wondered at, fiecing that country was then and 
for centuries beforo the principal highway of com¬ 
merce between the far East and Euroiie. Many 
cyidciiccs exist of the acrpmuitaiico of the PerBinns 
with the ceramic products of CTiiiia; and at an 
early ditto pottery and a specie.s of soft porculaiii 
were made in Pen-iit svliith both in form and tleeora- 
tion were iiiudelled on Chjiio.se originals. Put 
Per&ia also had a iiianufnctuio of pottery nnd of 
enaiiiellccl tiles of an original and ilutiuctive char¬ 
acter, in wliicli on a line white uniuiiclled glaze 
brilliant ntetaillc histres were emjduycd iu a most 
efleetive nnd original manner. 

Porcilain in Europe. —In the I3th century the 
early European traveller, llareo Polo, visited the 
noicelain-factorie.s of China. In 14H7 Lorenzo de’ 
Medici received fioni the sultan of Egypt a pic.^-ent 
of ChiiichB v'ucelain, and that is the lirst record 
wo po.s-e,ss of the appearance of tlie ware in Europe. 
The Portuguese were tlic liii-t to Imuort jiorcelauj 
direct from the East i und suh 8 cc|nentn' large ^jiian- 
titic'-. were brouglit by the Dutch and fry tlie East 
India Coti]panie.s of other nations. No’souner did 
the wave become kiuixvii in Enroiie tlmn strennous 
ellorts a'ei'O put forth in manv quarters to iiiiUato 
it. A certain nmount of purccliiin is alleged to have 
Iwen made in Yenicc .iljimt 1-170; hut the earliest 
Euroiican porcelain of ^vhich any exnin]ile.s exist Lh 
that which wa.s made hv I''rKiici.s de’ Medici II., 
Grand-duke of Twscauy, about 155iO. The quantity 


made appears to have been aiiiall, and the attempts 
at the manufacture ceased with the death of the 
graud-diikc in 15S7. Nearly a century later the 
art wui, vevir-eil at Rouen and at Paris, hut it ^v•n 8 
not till 1003 that a permanent anil well-established 
indiistiT ^vns foiiiidcil in Prance at St Cloud. 
Thereafter it was taken uji in other Pjoucli towns. 
At Viiicuniica it was begun in 1745; in 1753 Louis 
XV. becaiiiti a partner in that concern. In 1750 
the works were transfoircd to Sb>’iea, aud in 1700 
that cstablLslnnent became entirely national pro¬ 
perty; ami so it has coiitiinied anrid nil fluctuations 
of govoriiiLicnt to tlic in caent day. Hard porcelain 
w'os lirat made at S&vres in 1704; but tlm fame of 
that establishment rests ou its soft porcelain, iu 
whlvli body, glaze, and enamel colours blend to¬ 
gether into a Ringiilfuly Binooth and lustrous 
whole. 

lint in Europe it u-iis in Gciniany tliat the secret 
of making hard or kaolinic porcelain was first dis¬ 
covered. After years of hitjonr nnd inmniicrable 
trials, wliicli resulted 
only in thu |iroduetion 
of "a kind of opaque 
ebu-.s or stoneware, 

Brtttgcr (q.v.), an 
alchentist who had 
ontered the service of 
Frederic Augustus II. 
of Saxony, succeeded 
iu 1700 in making a 
white hard i>oi’cemin 
at Meissen, near Dres¬ 
den. Tlie china-clay 
and chiiia-Htoneho em¬ 
ployed had previously 
been diBCovcied by 
.Sclinorrat Aue. Extra¬ 
ordinary prccau tioiis 
weru taken to pi-ovont 
the proecfts of the 
niauutacturc from be¬ 
ing revealed; but, 
iiulwithstnmling the 
oaths iiiipu.sed on tlie Pig. 24, 

workmen and tlioother Dresden CRndolnbiiiin, 
means employed for 

their siipcrviMon, the secret wa.s betrayed by oiio 
.Stbfzel, who fled tn Vienna, and tliere tlie imperial 
factory which continues to this day was estaiJished 
in 1718. Subsequently factories urulcr national 
jirotcctiim were established at Hciclist in 1740, at 
St Pcteishiirg in 1744, at Berlin iu 1760, nnd at 
Liidwig-sbuig iu 1758. ■Works at wliicli .soft porce¬ 
lain was principally niado wore c.stablisliod at 
Doccin near Florence in J735, at Capo di Monte 
near Nnjdiis in 1730, nnd at Buon lletiro in Sjiaiii 
ill 1759; ami the products of all these nninufactories 
have attained coiisidcrahle leputatioii. 

Ill Great Ihitain nmnufaetniera havo at all times 
devoted thciusclvcs principally to the making of a 
variety of Boft porcelain. The works at Clielsea, 
How, and Derby were establislicd about 1745, and 
in 1751 the manufacture began at '\Vorce 8 tei', where 
itatillcoiitiiiiies. Hard porcelain-niakiiigwas begun 
by Ciiokworthy at Plymouth in 1768. after lie bad 
discovered eliina-clay iu Cornwall, jhit lu.s work.s 
coTitinucd only for about tliree years. Cookwoi tliy’s 
mteiib ligiite wore then transferred to llicliard 
Clmiiininn, who continued the nianufaeture at 
Bristol till 1781. In, iStairorddiiie porcelain was 
lirst made atLongton Hall near Newcastle in 1752, 
hut it M'n.s not till about the clo. 8 & of the 18th cen- 
tuiythafcStaironlBhiro porcelain became artistically 
amt technically lino in tlie hainlsof Tliomasilintoh, 
who founded the fiiinous works of Minton & Com¬ 
pany, ami of Josiah vSpode. wliose umlertaking 
coiitinue.s ximler the lirm of Copeland & Company. 
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In tlie later part of tlie 18tli centiu-y valiiftWe por¬ 
celain M'ns also made at liO^veatoft, C'onlport, 
Nant"av\v, Swansea, and some other- centi-es. The 
manuTaebure of Parian or atatiinvy porcelain, wlilcli 
is an uirglazed modification of Engliah soft por¬ 
celain, was introduced by Copclancl and Minion 
about 1848. 

lb is a common practice to place on pottery and 
porcelain distinctive juarbs, ciUier jramted on or 
staTuiied into the bottom of tiie article. Tliesc 
indicate eitber the majiu factory in wlricli the pieces 
were made, or blic workman, and sometimes the 
decorator, employed on tliein; and in the case of 
Chinese and Japanese wave the marks give tlie 
dynasty or date of execution. It is only in the 
case 01 Sbvrcs porcelain tliat the habit of marking 
a date by letters of the alphabet was practised. In 


Chinese porcelain ilate-ninrks are found indicating 
that the jiicce was made as far bach as the lOth cen¬ 
tury ; but there Is ren-son to believe that many of 
the® eaily marks aye forged, and at most are only 
copies of more ancient examples which have now 
ceased to exist. On some pieces of early majolica 
tlus date, place, aud naum of tbe avtist are given. 
Tiic great Europeai) mniiufaDtorieiS have genernllr 
marks which indicate the place of making only'; 
hilt there are other means of arrivingapproxlinately 
at the date. The illustrations (lig. 2,)) show the 
marks employed at variouH inipovtanb English 
worlds; but luaii.v of the mamifacturevs imijriiited 
or linpresHcd tlicir nainoH in full. In connection 
with these mavk^ and names lb should be boi-uc in 
mind that it is easier to forge marks and nuines 
than it Ls to produce works ei|iiaL to the originals 
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Fig. 25.—Marks on English 'Ware: 

(1) I’enniDgton, Llrerpool, 17(iO-SO; (2) Plymouth, about 1700; (8) Diehard Cliampion, Brlato), 1772-80; (1) CliSiUs Green, I<cC(ls, 
1700 ; (6) Bow, 1780-00; (0) AmoIoh, YannouUi, about 1700; (7) Chelsea, 1780-Sl; (8) awaiisca, Wales, 1700; (0) Worcester, 
1700-80; (10) YamiouLli, about 1700; (11) Derby, 1761-00; (12) Crown, Dorcy, 1780-1830; (IS) Sliropslilre, 1772-08; 
(14) Cookworthy, Plj'iiioiitli, 1700; (16) Detby-CJielBoa, 1770. 


imitated, the oxcellence and value of W’hich causes 
such forgeries to be put in circulation. TJiere 1.1 a 
va-st quantity of forged porcelain in existence, ami, 
specially, iinitations of tlie fine old soft porcelain 
of Sbvres and of other famous fahrigiies are very 
(ibuiulnii t. 

The litoraturo of pottery and porcelain is exceedingly 
voluminous, Among staiiaard works of general interest 
may bo moiitioncdBroiiguinit, Ti'aUidcsAYliGtramimita 
(3d ed. 1877); Mnnyat, Hialovy of PoUerff and Porce¬ 
lain (2d od. 1864) j Jacqueniart, Histoiredela C6ramique 
(1873) Eng. trails, by Mrs Palliser,Loiid. 1873); Gnrnier, 
JIMoti'e lie la CVromi^ue (Tours, 1882); OavilUor, Jxi 
Oi'iijines de laPorcelaine eii Europe (1883); South Kens¬ 
ington Museum Art ffandboof:s; Dirolt, Ajicieal Pottery 
(now cd. 1873); llayot and Collignon, Bittoire de la 
CeyamiqiieOyecQVc{lS8S)i Jewitt, Ceramio Art of Great 
Pi'itain (new ed, 1883); Solon, T/ic Art of the Old 
Bnolish Potter (2d ed. 1885); Metoyard, Wedgwood 
end Ms TForls (lS73h Audstcy and Hmres, JCcmmio 
Art of Japan (1881); Garnior, La Foreelaine Ttndn de 
Shjrea (1886 et seq.; Eiigh'sli trails, nearly simultane- 
ously); Bowes, Jajmnesc Pottery (1890); Darcol anti 
Dclnngo, Jtcceiiit dc Faiences J(«ficnn« (1867). For 
marks and monograms: Chaffers, Marks ami Mono- 
888 


; 7 niui« OR Pottery and Porctlain (7tli ed, 1886). his 
smaller CoUeel<n*s Handbook (new ed. 1890); PRlliser, 
3%c ChimCoilectar's Pocket Companion {Wti) ', Gracsse, 
Ouidede VAmateur de Porcelains el des Peteries (4th ed. 
Bi-esdcn, 1873). 

Potion, a market-town of Bedfovdshiie, 11 
miles E. of Bedford. Poi>, 200(1. 

Pottstoivn, a borough of Pcunsylvaiiia, on the 
Schuylkill River, at tlio inoiitlL of Manntnwnj,’ 
Creek (both crossed by budges), 40 miles by rail 
N^V■. of Pliiladolpliia. It contains ivon-foiiiulrics, 
blast-furnaces, rolling-nulls, mul-factorics, car- 
works, &'c. Pop. (18S0) 5305; (1890) 13,285. 

Pottsvlllc, eapital of Schuvlkill county, Penn- 
Bvlvania, is Imilt on the side of steep IuIIb, on the 
&liu\'lkill Itivev, at the entrance of Norwegian 
(ireek, 93 miles by vail NW, of Philadelpliia,^ It 
is ill the midst of a rich anthracite coni and ijoii 
remoJi, and has several iron-furnaces, foundries, 
rouing-nullB, machiiie-sliops, sawmills, &e. Pop. 
(1880) 13,233 5 (J800) 14,117. 

Pot-wnllopevs (from pot, and wallop, 'to 
boil or bubble n, the popular designation of a class 
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of vlcctoin foniaii^' tli« can^citlu‘licv i»f variotia 
(C.^. TatiiiUm, Preston) before 
tilt* Kefid Jii Act of find Oulined in Sir James 

Htejjhen’s Cu/iimcnlurics a« ‘ aiicli ad cook their own 
diol in a (iieidnec »>f tlieir own.’ AtTaniiton in 
the iStli ceiitmy '{ e>'ci[Ll inmates or lodgers would, 
some little time liehiie the election, bring ont their 
mill make fires in tliu street, and lx»il their 
victuals in tlie si^hl of their iieiglihonrs, that tlieir 
votes be nofc called in f|uc.stii«i’ (Dehie'B Tour 
ihri/ngk Grad Briintn, 4tli ed. 174S1. 

Poiiclicd Mouse {Dipodojui/s), a ^enns of 

siiiall, lean, long-tailed, agile rodents, witn clieck- 
Kiuchea. The Iiost-known Bpectes is D. philippiiy 
j-ijiu the waste regions of CalUoniia, where it sucinB 
til find a sparse diet of seeds and i-oots, and in tlic 
dry i^etUi’on. no drink but dew. 

Pouched Rtlt (PscHthdumu or (?cw/h;/,s*), a 
geiins ui [jlunip, .'liort-tailed, liaii)?.tt*r-Vike uideiits, 
with cheok-ponclies wliieli i>]ien externally auil arc 
U!=ed as reeeiitnelos for food. One of tlie bcst-known 
f.|»ecios is /*. or G. bursufiusx .'onietiincs eajled 
‘ Gopher. ’ Like tliQ other species it is a native of 
North America, and inhabits bho territory east of 
the Itocky ^[olllUaiIts‘ and west of the Missia'ipph 
It i.s a buri'invcr like the mole, active in tlio warm 
M-eatlicr, liyl>Lniiatiiig in the cold, sloggish almve 
ground, hub very active in its snhtervancnii pro* 
gre>«. The clieek-puuclies are very large, and are 
crammed with roots, fcoeds, &c., but not with earth 
OB the Indiana used to iiiaintahi. Being voracious 
gnawers, the ponclie<l rata do much damage to the 
roots of trees and ci’oiis. 

PougURccitsl^t capital of Dutchesa county, 
New York, or the east uank nf the ifudeon River, 
73 miles by rail N. of New York City, Is finely situ¬ 
ated on a tableland, alKuit 200 feet above the river. 
TJie Hudson is here crossed by a steam-ferry, 
and sparmed liy an liniHjrtauC railroad bridge of 
ninsoiiry, steel,'ami iron {linislie«i m ISBH); the 
stj'uctuie vo.sts on six piers—four in the cliaiinol 
—Aiul Is 3004 feet in lengtlt from anchorage 
to anchorage, or, including the approaching 
viaducts, nearly 7l00 feet. Over three .spans 
nro cantilevers, with arms of IGO feet. The 
city is well built, witli line (mbllc and private 
edifices ) Main Street runs back 2 miles from the 
river, Fouglikcen^ie is the largest town between 
New York ami Albany; its manufactures inchulc 
niflcliinery, iron-ware, silk, boots and aboes, cloth¬ 
ing, (iv.., and it has a volliiig-mill, a blast-funmce, 
and -leveral hTCweries- Two miles to the north is 
tlie Hudson River -State Hospital for the Insane, 
which Cost §7.70,0CK3, and the city contains a 
number of charitable institutions. But I’migli- 
kecpsie lia.s ino.st rejuson to be proud of its educa¬ 
tional facilities. Vassur College (‘i-v.) is just 
beyond the oastei'ii city liuiit, and the town 
p()s«e.-M33 also a eollogiule institute, a busiue.ss 
college, and several higli-cla‘-s seiuiiiaries and acad¬ 
emies, besides tlie imlilic schools, Poughkeepsie 
was settled hy the Dutch a]>out 16S0; in 1778 it 
was the stotc* c.apital, and in 1788 the New York 
Convention met hero to ratify the eonstitntion of the 
United Htates. Pop. (1S7U)20,OSO; (1890)22,200. 

Poilipc. See OcTOPr.g. 

Poultice, an apjilicntioii to diseased or imiiifnl 
parts, fur the purpose of promoting snpiiuration, 
redievijig pain, and sliuuilatiiig or sootuing the 
skin, aceorilitig to circuiiistauce«. A poultice may 
be composed of any moist pulpy .substance of 
suUlcienc counistoiicc to retain the* water witliont 
dripidng oi soaUing_ thrcnigli the flannel or linen 
covering in wliieli it is generally applied. The 
jiiakiiig of a noultiee well is a matter of some 
nicely, anil unless the jiroper consistence is given 
to the iiiasa the applicalion is apt to do more hann 


than good. The linsecd-meal poultice i.s the nioat 
easily made, and most satisfactory of all soothing 
applications. The meal is stirred gradually into a 
sulflcient {|uniittty of boiling water, jilaced in the 
bottom «f a siiiall basin or teacup, until a perfectly 
smooth pulp is formed of t-lio proper consistence, 
and in quantity suliicient to cover completely, to 
the thickness of thiee-quartei's of an inch, tlie 
wliotc paincil part. The pulp is then spread on 
flannel, or imured into a flannel hag, and applied ms 
soon as tlie heat will permit it to be borne. If it 
is to Ire applied to a wound, threatening ahscep, 
&C., where a softening eft'cct on the superficial 
tis-siics is de.siiC<!, .some nil should be sinenicd over 
tlie Kitifocc, and Ihc poultico pub directly in 
contact with the skin. If applied for pain, or 
some deeper iiifliimination wlicro heat is chiefly 
needed, tfie oil b* ujnieco.s.sHry, and the pouHice 
should lie euvelopeil in cottou-wnol or in several 
layers of fluiiiiel. It can then bo borne liottev, 
and will retain its boat longer. The bread and 
milk, or even liiead and water or bran jimiltice, is 
also very good ; as is also tlie oatmenl-porridge 
ponltieo, to which a little Imtter may be addod 
with iiilvautage. A spoonful or two of yenst nifty 
l>e ftildetl. If there are foul discharges, or charcoal 
may ba vustd aWn&, ov spYinWeA the anrSacc of 
the poultice before it is applied, or it may be made 
with A non-ivritabiiig antiseptic lotion instead of 
plain water (e.g. corrosive sublimate. 1 to 2000). 
Carrot poultice ftve in great favour with the people 
in some parts of tlie country. Hemlock ponltices, 
maileof the fresh leaves, or of tlie (Ivied leaves, w’itli 
the aid of some powder of the leaves, form a vrIu- 
able sedative application in painful diseases j and 
poppy-heads, or even opium, are sometimes infused 
in the water of wliicli a ponltieo is made, fur the 
same purpose. A stimulating poultice may be 
made hy sprinkling oil of turjicnlinc, or cliloroform, 
or mustaru in moderate (juaiitity on tho surface of 
any ordinary ponltice, When considerable irrita- 
tiun of the skin in a .short time is desirable, a 
mustard {Kmlticc or sinapism {simgnt 'mustard ') 
is used. 

Poultry (Fv. ponk^ ‘a iienj’ Lat. pnllus, 'a 
chicken Eng. pullet) is the term hy W'hich are 
known tlie birds urouglit by man intodomasticution, 
and iisutUlycmbmeoti t heortlinary fowl, ducks, gee.^ie, 
turkeys, and guinea-fowl. Fiom Uie time wlien 
iwoft bevtwr to o-bowdoa Ids weuvwUc, \uw\aev of life 
and settle down into settled liabitations, poultry in 
one form uranuthev hivvu been brought into .subjuc- 
tioii, taking blie place of tlio wild birds which, 
when he wamleveil, he was able to suave or kill, 
but wlilcli lied from him wiion he clioso one abode. 
Only in Asia is the oidinary fowl found in a wild 
stale, cluclly In India. Here is yot to lie found the 
(!ullmfe>'nif/iH 0 uSy ov Cf. wliich, from its 

resemblance in every ivay to tlie luodevu fowl and 
the freedom with which the two breed together, is 
accepted os the progenitor of nearly all our domes¬ 
ticated varieties- At one time it was bhoiiglit to be 
the parent of all, anil this was the view of Darwin ; 
but later researches have led to a modilicatiou of 
tins ojdnioii; thovc is no wild breed of fowl to 
wliich tlic Urahma and Cochin type of fowl can 
bo traced. The Jimglc-fowl of India, ov G. bunkivn, 
has pluiuage and colour not very dissiriiilav to tho 
game fowl, and this typo prevails largely in tlio 
great dependency. From the time of the aii- 
cienl-s poultry have been bred and kept. Many 
iccokIs found in the ^vl•iting8 of early days refer 
to tlie lighting iLualitLc.s of the cock, and in 
some coiuitries he was lireil largely, if not cbioll^’, 
for this inopensity. _ Theogiiis, Aristophanes, Aris¬ 
totle, Dioflonis, .Eschylus, Plutarch, Plato, and 
Pliny all make reference in their writings to the 
fowl, wliich beeius to have gradually spread over 
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Eui-i)i)e, being, ifc is buppofcetl, brought into HriLnin 
by tlie lioinaiiM, aince who-^e time it. Iirb l>een an 
inipoi’tant inembur of our doniosticateil animals. 
Tlie iigliting qualities of game fowls Iiave always 
been specially stiuliec?, and Coefc-fighting {q.v.J 
n-as once a recognised .sport in tlie United King¬ 
dom, followed by nil cla.sses of fcocicty. 

Poultry are valued for two piii poseB : (1) for tlieir 
llesli, and ( 2 ) for the eggs iirodnced by them, fn 
those varieties wliicli are snccially bred ^or tlie table 
tJjc fleali is abundant, one in texture, excellent 
in flavour, and easily di«eated. It eiitei-s very 
largely into the food-supply of the country in an 
ever-inoreasiug ratio, and is strongly recommended 
to invalids or pei-gons of weak digestion. Eggsfq.v.) 
are coiisniiieil bo an even greater extent, and more 
generally than can ever be the case with imultry; 
lor they are M’itliin the reach of all iicrsons, and are 
used foi- ovevy form ol coukiug, as also largely 
for manufacturing purposes. The grejit aiitl ever- 
iiicreasiiig demand in Ilritain fur tbu class of 
food is seen in the vast imprirts, wliicU have 
grown so eiioriuouBly. In 1S(>4 the value of egjp 
iinportod from the continent of Euroiic was 
i'B.^5,028; in 1870, £1,102,08U; 187o, £2.659,aCO; 
1880, £2,235,451 i 18SS, £2,020,085; and 1890, 
£3,42S,S02, l^e-sides poultry to the value of ahnat half 
a milUon. And in the same period it is esiimatcd 
tliat the eggs and poultry received into Great 
Hrltaiu from Ireland, whicli bos always been a 
largo poultry and ogg producing country, amuimted 
bo one and tlivce-quarter million pounds sterling, 
so that Liitain’s poulCry and egg consumption, if 
we tako the value of home production an equal 
to fcliab of frclaud, is ueaily seven and a half 
inilliou pounds annually. A calculation waa made 
in 1800, fur tlie Freucli minister of Agriculture, 
that tlie income deiived frotn the sale of 
and poultry in that country is £1.1,409,000—'^ 
£0,140,000 for poultry, and £7)356,000 /or eggs. 
The uuiiiber of fowls is computed at 46,OOO.OW, 
reprosenting a value of £4,500,000.'. It has Wen 
said that the daily consumption of eggs fa the 
United States is 44,000,000, wliich would represent 
an atiimnl valuq of more than $ 200 , 000 , 000 . 

Although tlie breeds of poultry are uot so numer¬ 
ous ns are those of pigeons, the development of 
breeds siiico the eia of pouUry.showe Iins liecii 
very great, and we have now some forty distinct 
varieties, several of which are again sulalivhlcd hy 
diirorent colouri). Tlicre are about twenty varieties 
of ducks, seven of geese, and six of Turkeys (q.v.) 
duiiiesticatcd. Ducks are most pruIiOc layem, and 
there is always a good demand fur tiieir eggs, 
especially liy cooks and confectioners. The brectls 
of ducks valued for table piii poses and for breed¬ 
ing are almost all good layer's—the Aylcsbuiy, 
Pekin, and Cayuga breeds being famous; the eggs 
of the Kuuen breed are rather smaMer than tluK-se 
of Aylesburya. Fouls may be divided into four 
classes— vi/.. table breeds; laying or iiun-sittiiig 
breeds; goncial purpose breeds; anti fancy or 
ornaniental breeds. 

'Table PouUr/i. —Cllal'actevi^e^l by mpid growth, 
fine quality of HpmI], aiui great breast tievciopmeiit. 
Duvkiiias .—Old English breed, square bodied, wliite 
Icg.saiidfeet, ami livetoes; four colours. Fruucfi .— 
Seven varieties, all marked by large size, rich (Icsb, 
chielly dark-legged. GVo/ic.—Have great breast 
nmsclea and Jimj ilosh; not so large os the breeds 
already named; nearly half a score colours of game 
fowl may be fomul. 'imlian Game .—A very Tenge 
breed, bred chiefly in Cornwall; benutiful Jn Ilosh 
quality, but ilavker than dorkings or Freueb, and 
heavier iu bone;‘can be fed up to a great size. 
In addition tu these may be nametl Ascobs and 
ilalay.s, wliicU are good as table fowls. 

Laying or T^Qn-sittiag Poultry. —In, those tlie 
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layi-ng powers have been greatly dcvelojied (huiuo 
vaiieties producing upwards of 200 eggs per aimuiu), 
anil the matenm} instinct has been Mispcnded by 
disuse. Tliuy are chiefly of the Jleditcmuiean 
family, buc not exclusively bo. These Mediter- 
rancian vaiictics have large single combs, a liglitUh 
body, and include Anconas (speckled), Andulu&ian 
(blue), Lcglioviis Or Italians (of wliich are ten 
colrtuis), Miuorcas (black), and .‘Spanieli (black 
witli long white faces). Jluuibiirghs. —Under tld.s 
Icj-jii are two Inmilics, the Yoikiiljjj'e ojjiJ Xanea- 
sliirc Elicnsant Fowls (spangled and black), na also 
tlio Ifcdcaps, and the Diitcli (ijcucilicd), all very 
lienutifitl, and the most proiilic layem we have. 
JIuitduHs, —^^Vnotlier French breed, with a crest, 
jMile legs, and live toes. Polish or Polled. —Have a 
very large ercefc, arc good layers, but are delicate; 
of these there are six colours. Scotch Grcm.—A. 
cuckoo'piuiuaged /»\rJ, with pala Jogs, gouif Jlcili, 
ami suitable for cold climates. 

Oeneral Purpose Punllru. —Creeds whicli. are not 
specially good m any one quality, but well balanced 
anil good all round; chielly of the Cliiucse tvjie— 
i.e. heavy in leg and bone, large in Bize, amr-with 
higli tails. Pnthmtis —A Chinese fowl luodifled in 
Europe ami America: two colours. Coc/iins. —Tlie 
breerl which maile such a furore in the ‘FUtlviip 
very handsome, but jiuor os a layer and tiioderaie 
in tlcsU; five colours. Laiigshuns.^^LWe the 
Cochin, of Cliinese origin; an excellent luyov of 
eggs with butr-tinted shells, and a capitnl table 
fowl; one variety, black in plumage. Plymouih 
IfocA-a—A variety of American niaking, cuckoo in 
nluiuoge, and excellent in ecuncmic qimlUlos. 
WyauduUes.—Aho ot American origin; equal os a 
layor ami for the table; four colours. AH these 
make excellent motlicis, os do most of those in the 
table-poultry section, ami are very itardy. 

Fwicy or Ormmentul Foully ,—Tliesu Iiiolude 
tlio breeds which are either bred alone for tbeiv 
beauty or peculiarity of plumage, or by reason of 
I diminutive sise are of no service for eeononiio pniv 
iK»ee. They embrace tlio Game Jlanlnttie (six 
varieties), Dautams (thirteen varieties, but con¬ 
stantly being addcil to, ninny from Cliiua and 
Japan), Japanese Long-taileu, Silkies, Bultoits, 
Fnzzicd, Naked Necks, llumplcss, &c. 

Tlmtpoultry can be made pniUtablo is undoulitcd, 
but hitherto all attempts to establish pouUry-fuiins 
naeucli have ended in failiu'e. Considei'able prolit 
is often mwle by timae who breed and e.vliibit jiiii-e- 
brt^ poultry, whilst tho advantage of liaving frotih 
eggs and home-fed poultry is BufKcieut inducement 
U) many who have tlie oppurtimitics of keening a 
few fowls, ajiart from the pleasure derivoil from 
them. Poultry can be kept under many conditions, 
ami liave heen found to thrive iu the most unlikely 
places, blit all their wants must be artilicially 
supplied. To maintain tlieni in lioaltli they'sliouid 
Itave a liouso diy above and below, with IQ square 
feet of fiuiir space for every iinlf.dozoii fowls or the 
medinni-sized varieties, an outeide shelter in which 
is placed a dust bath, tliis being the way iti whicli 
theirskin and feathers are cleansed, and an open run 
witliont. If they can be given full liberty it is all 
the better, for wliicli ruasuii niui'able liouses placed 
out ill fields or ^lavks are the best; but often it is 
iini>Ofiaibla tu do this, and tlicn not less than 6 square 
ftcb of ground should be allowed to each fowl if 
tlie nui IS laid in gravel ur samI, or 100 square feet 
l»er bin! if in gro&i, or it will all be eaten off' 
and the ground left bare. Absolute cleanlinesa ie 
essential for tlieiu in liouses, iie.sts, and runs, and 
the grounil should bo changed every two or three 
ycivro, or it is liable to become foul from the rich¬ 
ness of their manure. Fowls naturally cat grain, 
.HlugH, worma, &g., and, if the latter are not obtain¬ 
able in tire ground by them, some substitute must 
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lie vvMvi.lwl. Fov layiuj- l.iids it (‘‘nnil lliat s*oft 
food in very bt’iicficiul, Kiid it slmni't given in 
tlie laornin'x, M'itli iiuid (■oi]i in tlie Intel-pari of 
tlic (Iftv, Sitting lient slionli Im provifled fur apart 
mnii utlicr Htock, tliev require to l>e in a miiel 
idin-u-. Tltr tiiiH! of iiieuitnliDii i*- tuoiity-one day.". 
\Vlieii the liiofHl hfi-^ iiinilo ii« upiieinnHcc tlie hen 
aitd oliiokeiis t-liniiM he idaccd out in a coop, nnti 
tin.- l.ittfv fed eveiy two l»ony>^ for tWe lii-sl fwrtniglit, 
every three licnirti for tliu next two weeks, and after 
tlisit four times a day until they reneii inatiiritv. 
Ai tilicial iticiihalicui au'l liiooiUn'? aie very largely 
adopted Ify poultry-hreedois, nud liavel*ecn Lronglit 
to a remarKsvIde .itatc of peyfection, the maehineH* 
now .--oicl working with groat vegulniity ami pre- 
ci-ion (SCO INCL'IIATION). Tiro adraiilage of in- 
cuhators is that they eaii he used at any pcriorl of 
tlie year, atnl aro not de]ieiidf‘nt njH>n the weather, 
as is the cose with hen-". The Hearhon and AVesfc- 
iiieria iiio'djatiJi’.s are the host, and tlic Wealmcria 
iu'ooiler has jiiiived roinarkahlv MieceAsfnl for all 
kinds of pnnltrv. Tin- idan of working i» largely 
einidnyed in I'raiiee and America. Poultry arc 
jiniygamoii'#, and froiii ftuir to ten ho«.s should he 
placed with each cock hivd, iwciuxUng to breed aiul 
the scasoji of the year. 

ruiiHrj/’/oiDtiiig.—'^lmy attempts have lieen 
made to e-staljliuli omiltry-farms, l»ut they have 
always ended in failure, and it hp come to Le i-e- 
garded Often axiom that pcmltry will not pay. The 
roa.sojis for this failure liavo hoon twofold : first, that 
tlio amount of fliiacc necOHsary to keep the fowls in 
healtli when in largo immhers, and tlie consequent 
incieaaein labour, were too heavy charges against 
the entevptlso; and second, the placing of a largo 
miinber of hmls together, under conditionK wliicli 
wore unhealthy, induced difiousc, and so rnincrl the 
Hchome, The great mistake Has l»een made in 
attempUng poultcy-faiuiiug as a separate imluHtry, 
rnCher tliim as part of a larger enterprise. Wliere 
it can Ijo grafted upon otlier work, un addition 
to the Imwiness of farming or fruit-growing, it can 
he, and has been, made sucec*s.sful in several not¬ 
able iustniiee.4. In tiicso tlieic h no separate charge 
for laml; the labour w not on account of it alone; 
a large novtioii of the food needed hy tlic fowls is 
obtained by thenisolvcft from tiio ground, ami such 
a-s Is given Is at the first cost; the produce can 
generally ho sold with what other is going to 
market, and especially if dairying or fruit-growing 
he also entered into, those who pnvchtmo milk or 
butter or fruit beiiiL' generally willing to Imy the eggs 
Aud cliicUens ; and, finally, the land is enriched by 
the manure of the fowls, whilst it“ employment for 
other imrpose'* will prevent its Jjceomiiig foid, Iho 
grcnl danger when oiilv poultiy are kept on the 
land, for disease is speedily induced by foul ground. 
The force of events during recent years lio-s eoiii- 
policd many BritisJi fftrmei}! to take up wliat were at 
one time rcgnnlcil as minor |jursu}ts, and hmnciies 
of fArniing which in themselves are not biillicieiit to 
give a living—for which l easoii tliey were neglecLed 
for larger tilings—have received attention. Or, as 
it has been expre-vseil, ‘ eoiimicrdal poulli-y will 
only pay as an accessory to sonictliiiig cl.se, 
whether it be a faun or a household—to cat 
scraps which would othersvise bo wasted . . . and 
lo give to the land, in the shape of niaiiure, 
properties Avhieh cannot otlicrwifse be obtained 
except by a lio.avy outlay.’ When Ave look to 
J-’i-aiice, wliere poultry are bred to sucli an enor- 
inoiia extent, ue lind that poultry-farms ns 
such have no c.xLstcnce, but that fowls are 
kept by every fanner and cottager. The .same 
roniarka apply to Italy, nJeniiiark, ami Iielnnd, 
from all of which countries Englancl receives largo 
supp\le.s of eggs and \umUvy, In the wine districts 
of I-Tunce fowls are permitted to wander amongst 


the viiie.s nil the year round, e.xcepfc just rvlien the 
fruit is forming, and they do a mo.st .serviceable 
Avoric in cleaning and juanuring the ground. The 
pouUiy houbc.s aie placed in the vineyards, and in 
niany*case.s aie made sufficiently narrow to pass 
between the roAv.s of plants. 

Ill France, in the .Surrey and Sussex districts of 
England, and also at Aylesbury, Avherc so many 
duAs ate ftUitouctl every year, sysitemK of fattening 
aro extensively carried on, but as a rule, in Franco 
especially, tluwe Avho rear the lards do not fatten. 
Fiitteniirg is a ImsinesN i»y itself, birds being pur¬ 
chased from the breeders avIicji about eight weeks 
<dd. They are put into pens and fattened foi- 
a period A'aryin^ from tlivee to ten Avecks, either 
hy liniui or Avitji jjuicliinc.s. Some of the latter 
afe A’ery eloliorate, but ns a rule tliey are simple. 
The head of tlio fowl is Iichl in tlie left liaiul, and 
a brass nozzle, attached In a piece of india-rubber 
tubing, and connected Avitli a cylinder, is inserted 
into the nioutii of tiie bird. In tins cyliudev is a 
anpply of lirpiid food, made of buckwheat or some 
other inciil, milk, and a little fat, and it is .so 
armiiged that Avben a pedal is jiressed by the foot 
a p<irtion <»f the fond, varying acemdiug to the 
.stage of fattening—for it is incrensed in quantity 
each day nnlil tSic process is completeil—is injected 
tlirougli’ the tube and nozzle Into the bird’s crop. 
By this means the fattening is carefully and skil¬ 
fully conducted, and there can be no doubt of the 
result, as cA'eiy one Avho has tasted a well-fattonod 
French foAvl Avill bo aide to testify. In the La 
Bresse, Lc Man-s, and La Sarthe districts of 
France the number of fowls fattened every year 
is enonnous, and tlio best specimens realise verj’ 
high prices. The llesb is beautifully tender ami 
Avliitc, and much more abundant than Avould be 
iio&sible on an unfattened fowl. In Survey and 
Sussex the method adopted is soinowlmt dliferont, 
in that the birds are either fed by band or Avitli 
heavy crank cramming-macliine-s, poAver/iil euongli 
to force aenu-liqnid food into tlie cro)> of the fowl. 
Hero the process doe.s not Inst more tlinn three 
AvecIcR. uJiMi the birds are killotl they are inimo- 
diaicly plucked, and placed, before tliey become 
quite cold, on shaiung lioarda, so made as to givu 
tlicm the best appearance. In Ireland there is 
very little fattening carried on, and consequently 
the poultry from that eountry are poor and sell at 
alront tho lowest price on the Eiiglisli market. 

■\Vheve poultry are kept in large numbers tiio 
bcstmctluMl of housing is by means of movable ov 
portable dwelliiig.s, for tlieso can be traiisferrcd 
about from place to place, giving the fowls fresh 
groimd and distributmg their manure, Avliich is 
very valuable indeed, over tlie land. Under no 
cirounistaiicc.'i shonUl more than fifty be kept in 
one Hock ; and it will liu found in practice tiial they 
AvUl not AVttiider far fj-om thoir home, or mi.x Avith 
ouch other, even if the iiuuscs be placed in adjoin¬ 
ing licldH. The ouliiiaiy mctliods of managemont 
nrc applicable here. There can be no question that 
the iiici-ensu in the size of farms, Avliich hn.s taken 
place Avithiii tiic Inst iialf of the Ibth ccnbuiy, has 
done much to discourage poultry-keeping, ami the 
opposite tendency ouglit to have a rcaclivo cfrcct 
(see Fkasaiit PnovniKTona). Much might be 
done in the Avay of encoui ngiiig jiouUry-keopiiig by 
cottagciB, Avho could maintain them Avitli the 
minimum of cost aud tlio maxhniuu of results. A 
very important factor in siicco.'isfnl noultry-keoping 
ill iho soicction of right breeds, and it is cs.sential 
that tlic |ii'uduco shonld be marketed as speedily 
na possible. An egg two days old is Avorth twice ns 
much 08 AA'Iien tAvo weeks laid, a fact wliicli slioulcl 
nlAA'oj'B be borne in mind, bub is too often for^jottcii. 
In the great cities and densely populated districts 
there is a constant demand for fresh oggs, and at 
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higli prices. To seciive tliG best returns all egra 
and poultry should be sent to market clean, ■wSl 
packed, and in the best possible coiulitinn. The 
supply of the coiinnoner varieties of poultry pro¬ 
duce ifi very large, niul the piices ootairjctl tire 
consequently fimall, but there is no limit to the 
demand for bigli-class qualities at remiinei'Ative 
figures. 

Sco L. ’Wiight, The IHuttraled Book of Poultry (new 
eil. 188.')); Tegetmcier, Poullvy Soak (now c<l. 1872); 
Poullry: iheir (JhamtUrialioSy <[<. (Deftii & Son); & 
13ealo, Profilahle Pouttry-kcepiny (188:}); Ponitry-keep- 
in'! as «ii Inditaty)) for Faraiera rt/jd C'orfni^iei-a(‘FanoieT!i’ 
Gtizotto’); I. K, Feloli, PowUry CuUitre (Cliicago, 188C). 

Pounce, powdered rosin, or some gnm-resiii 
such as Jiiastic, .sandaracl], or cnpnl, And aJ.so the 
powder of cuttle-fish bones. It is uswl for sprinkling 
over fresbly-writteii wnting to prevent blotting; 
line .sand is often substituted on tlie Continent lor 
pounce. lilottiiig-papcr lias .siipersedeil the n.sc of 
pounce in Groat lintaiu. 

Pound {Sax. uimrf, Gev. pfund, Lat. powlm, 
‘weiglib’), long the unit of weight in the western 
and central states of Europe, diflering, however, in 
value in all of tlioni, Tno rjiuIkiI 'lb.' for it is 
equally general, and is derived from the Latin 
•word libra. The old English poniul, which is said 
to have boon the standam of weight from tlio time 
of William tha Conqueror till tliat of itenry Vlf., 
was derived from the weight of 7G80 graina of 
wheat, all taken from the middle of the oar, and 
well dried. E'or the dill’erenco between the present 
avoirdupois and troy pound, see Avoinoupois, 
WElOH'r.S AND SEbasures. In the LritMi Phar- 
miicnnccin of 1664 the troy ounce was gi\’en np, 
and tlie pouiul avoirdupois and the onuco avoir* 
dininis were adopted. See also Livrb, Mauk. 

Thn pound weight of silver, a common money 
standard among the ancient Romans, waa intro* 
dneed by them into the coniitiica they conquered, 
null thus the term ‘pound' becama a designation 
of a certain amount of coined money. Thus, 
noM’adays, tho English pound is considered as 
soinetliiug (a coin or otherwise) crinivalcnt to 20 
shillings, but originally it denoted the pound of 
silver wliich was coined Into 20 slullbigs. Frojii 
Edward II.*s time the coins were more and muio 
diminished in size, that monarch coitiingSoshilliiigs 
from a pound of sih'er; while from the same weight' 
of bullion his various succcasons coined 30, 45, 48, 
06, 144, 268, in tlie time of Elizahctli 00, and under 
Gcoi'go I. 00 shillings to the pound of silver, and 
this I'ate still continues, the term ' j)onnd' being 
severed from its original meaning, and signifying 
20 shillings of the present coinage. The sovereign 
of gold was iii-st struck under Henry Vfl.; its 
value rose Lo as much a.s 30 shillings ; under Cliarlc-s 
II. it was Axed at 21 shillings, and the soi'ereign 
was superseded by the Guinea (q.v.) till 1817 (see 1 
SIDNEY, Mint). The pound Scots, originally of 
the same value a.s tho EugUsh one, snnK in value 
after 1355 till in 1000 it was but ono-twelfth of the 
value of Llio English noiiml, and wn.s accordingly 
worth Is. 8il.; it svas divided into twenty shilling, 
each worth an English jionny. The Treaty of 
Union provided that the inonev thereafter used 
sliouldho of the same standard and fineness throngli- 
out the United Kingdom. 

PoiliuL in English law, means an cnelosiire, 
of M’liicli there was generally one in every parish 
or manor, in which stray cattle were pub and de¬ 
tained until the damage done by them was paid 
for. Whcuei’er a stranger’s or iieiglibonr’s cattle 
trespass on anotliev’s lands the latter can seize 
them, and take them to the pound, or impound 
them, os it is called, damaeje feemmi, and can 
keep them there till tlie expenses are repaid. There 


was a dUtiiiction between pound overt, or coniintni 

I ionnd, and pound covert, nr close pound ; in tho 
oriuer case the owner of the hccists could go and 
feed and water ids cattle while impounded, ami it 
wa« his duty to do so; l»iit not in the latter case. 
Now it is compulsory for the imiionnder in nil 
ea^ea to aiijipJy the cattle with food, ntherwbe he 
iiicnra a penalty; and if impountled cattle are not 
suiticiciitly fed a strangov who feeds tlicm may not 
only trespass on lands to do so, bub can recover the 
costs from the owner of the bea-sts. Goods tli.s- 
trained, if liable to be stolen or damaged, should 
he deposited in pound covert. At ^Ijidresfield, near 
•Malvem, a public jiniiml was repaired so recently 
as 1888; hut practically they are quite obsolete, 
since the law now permits a person distraining /or 
voiifc to secure the distve.'i.s on tlio premiseH (see 
Distres-S). Ill the United States estrays are gener¬ 
ally liahle to be sold for the benefit of the poor of 
the place where they arc found, or for some other 
public use. 

Pomulalt a name sometimes nsed for the 
alisnliite foot pound .second unit of force, wliich 
will pimluce in one pound a velocity of one foot 
per second, after acting’ for one second. 

Pouiuls, John. Rea lUiiOBi) Rciiooi.s. 


Poiislikiii. See Pl’siikin, 

Pou88lii, Nicolas, a jiainter of great celchrity, 
was born at Lea Andclys in Normanay in June 1504. 
went at the ago of eighteen to Paris, and stiuiieil 
under Ferdinand Kile, the Fleming, Lallcnmjid, 
ami otlicro, but ehieJIy improved himself by draw¬ 
ing from casts, and drawings and piints after 
Raphael and Ghilio Romano, in the collaction of 
M. Courtois, who accorded Jiitn access lo them. 
After a long and have] struggle lie attained the 
object of bis desire—the means of visiting Romo. 
He was thirty years of age when lie arrived there, 
and a considerablo period elapsed after that before 
he obtninerl mncli employment. At length, how* 
over, he received several important cominlssinhs 
from the Cardinal Bavbeiini, wliicli he executed so 
successfully that he aftonvanla vapidly acquired 
fniue and fortune. After an absence of sixteen 
years he returned to Paris with M. de Cliantcloup, 
and was iiitroiUiced by Caiilinal lllcbelieu to Louis 
XIII., who appointed him his painter in ordinary, 
with aiiavtmciits in tho Tuilerios and a Hiimll 
salary. But in 1043, annoyed by intrigues against 
him, ho returncil to Rome; and there, after nin- 
<lucing a largo quantity of admirable work, he died 
on loth November 1665. His style is a combination 
of classical ideals and Rcnaissanco toiidQiicic.s; ]iis 
colours have clianged bo as to interfere -with the 
harmony of hla pictures, whoso noble designs niay 
be mliuirably studied in tlie numerous engravings 
of tlieui. The lineat collection of hia works is in 
the lAmvi'e; but some of the best are in the 
National Gallery, at Dulwich, and in English 
private collections.—Hia nephew, Gospav Diighet 
(1013-1075), (ussumed bis uncle's name, and as 
Ga-spah I’oussiN Ijecumc famous ns a landscapist, 
Ilia ronderings of the Roman Campagna being e.'<pe- 
cially notml. He worked also in tempera and 
fresco. The National Gidlery possesses bis 
‘ Sacrifice of Abraham. * 

See works on Nicolas rouasinby .St Germain, BouchittS 
(1858), and Poillon (2cl e<l. 1876), witli an artielg by 
LadyDilke (E. F. 3. Pattiaoii) in L’Art (1882). 


Pout* See Bin. The name Horned Pout and 
Bnllpout are given in America to the siluroid 
Amiuriff, also called Cathsli (q.v.). 

Poverty Bny. See GisnoiiNE. 

Powaii, another name for tlie Gwyniail (q.v.). 
See COREGONUB. 
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POWELL 


POYNTER 


PowclL JiAl'KN', jiliy-iei.-st .and tl>et>logiaii, was 
iHiin in Lninlon in i7fJ6, wa"! ethicatwl at Oriol 
ColU'gfi, Oxford, in lA-21 Iwcfirne vicar of 
stead,'and in 1B24 M-as iiiadc F.Il.S. Fioin 1827 
till lii^* deatli, Jltli June 18(30, he was Saviliaii 
tirnfei'Or of tjeoinehy at Oxfiinl. He iniljlisheil 
a liifitoi'V of natiivnriiliilosniiliy (1834), treatises 
nn the calculus (1830), optics (1833), anti the 
iindiilatory theory of li^lit (1811); hut he is host 
hnmvii hv his conlrilnUion on tlie CTitlenees of 
Cliristianftv to tlio and Iiei'iev'.-i (tj.v.), anti 

by ntlior tlieohijjioal works, re/^ardetl at the time 
ns tlanoevonsly ‘Uhevar in tendency. These 
include Es-mijs on the Vliiratiiii of IPor/tfs fl8o6), 
Cfo UtUtnity I'.’Uhont Judnihoi (ISoT), Aiffn/Yi/ uuil ^ 
Linine Truth (1857), and The Order o/jV«titrc | 
(18o9). 

Powell, Y'ksi.bv, All Amencan geologist I 
nnd anthn)pidogi>t. was horn at Mmiiit Morris, | 
New York, 24 til Jlaicli 1834, and served tlirongh 
the civil war, in which he lost hi» right arm and 
rose to tlio rank of major. He was aftenvards 
professor of (icoiogv in the We?iloynn and Normal 
nniversitio-', Illinois; in 1S08 sjient thi-ee months 
of h.nTiUliIp and peril in cxploiing tfie cmlmi of 
the Golmado; and in 1870 a survey of that river 
anil its tiihntaiios was plact'il by congress nmler 
ills direction. IVliilo so engaged he devoted special 
attention to ethnological researches, ami in 1879 
he was iiinde director of the new llmoau of Ecliiio- 
liigv: in 1881 lie woh appointed also director of the 
Uiiited States Qeologuial Survov. Major Powell 
in 1886 veoeivtsd the aogreo of Vh.T). fiom HeidcL 
herg and that of LL.D. fioiii Harvard, and in 18S7 
was president of tlio American A.ssnciatlon for the 
Advancement of Science j iu 1879, os vice-president, 
lie had delivered nn address on ‘Mylhologic Philo¬ 
sophy.' Jfesides the Exphitdion of the Colorwlo 
Hietr Hi J,?6'3-7J (187d). Lunds of the Arid liemon 
of the Vnited Etuia (l«79), &c., his work» include 
C'ontrilHtioua to 2yuvtU AmcricuH. Elhnolo‘iy, and 
OiitUtm of the Philosophy of the Xorlh AnicncKtn 
Jndinns (Itepovta of Uuv. of Eth.}. 

Powell, Mahv. iSee Mit.TON'. 

Power la a legal term, to sotno extent identical 
in meaning with snch tcvniH as liberty, faenlly, &*c. 
A public olficev ii empowered to do certain acts 
which arc not pcimitted to piivato porsons. An 
individual, not unOoc lUsahillty, has power t« hind 
liimself hy contract, and to dispose oi Itis property: 
if he clioo.se8 to settle lii-* iiroiierty he may cHect 
tlie pnrpoi^cs of the sottlemcnt hy conferring 
powers on himself and otlici’.i; he may, for example, 
reserve to himself a power of revocation ; he may 
give power to a person wlio takes a life interest (■> 
charge the inhenianco with portions for dnnghtm.-*, 
iJtc. I’owei'.H of iiii[iiuiitiiient arc conimonlj' used 
in Kiiglisli settlements to enable parents to njipoiiit 
or distribute settled projuii ty among their chmlveii. 
iSncli xiDwevs ninst he exeicised in good faitli, and 
witli the foniiM pre.seiihod by the settler who 
confei'^ them. A jiowur of attorney is a deed 
wlierehv one person appoints another to do some 
act on Ilia liuhalf or to refncsenl liiiii geneially. A, 
for example, may inalce 1> Ins attorney, to manage 
bis estate and receive the rents during A's ab-seneo 
abruail, rorms of such jimvcr?,- are given in David¬ 
son, Friileanx, ami otlier Imoks of precedents; the 
dilliciilt legal que.«ti.ms which avDo iu regard to 
po\vci.=) over .settled pninevty nvc disen&.sed in tliu 
tiealises of >Sugdeii and I'arwell. 

Powci', For the Meclmiilcal Ftiwciy, see 
Mkch.anic.s ; and for various motive powers, see 
AlIl-ENfilN’K, GaS-KN'GINK, STli.131, P>.'KUMATIC 
TJExr.VTCii, Fckl ; see aLn HoiiSK-j'{nvKR, Toax-s- 
?iii.s.su»x OF PowEfi. For the ‘Great Powem’ of 
the world, see Dalaxck of PoWKn, 


Poivci'S, HinAjr, Anterican scnljitor, was born 
a fainicrb son at M'ondstnck, Vermont, July 29, 
180.1. ‘While still .a boy he went to (Jineinnati, 
Ulifo, where he became an apprentice to a cloek- 
inakcr, and about the .same time formed the 
nci]nauitance of a German sculptor, wlin taught 
liiiii tn model in clay. Bnh.seqnently he M'as 
cni|iloycd for seven years making wax fignras and 
lictiiig them witli luacliinery for tlie CinoiniiatL 
imi>cuiu. In 1835 he went to Washington, wiicve 
he executed the luists of seveial distingiiislied 
|icr:inns. Two years later he nas ciiahled to pro¬ 
ceed to Italy to study his art, nnd lie residea in 
Florence till Ins death on 27tli June 1873. Tliere 
he iiroduced ids .statue of ‘ Eve,’ wliieli excited the 
ndiiiii-ation of Tliorwaldsen, and in 1843 tlio .still 
more popular ‘ Greek Slave,’ of which six copie.s in 
marble, with cast copies inmiiiicrable, were jiro- 
dnccd. Of Ills ‘Fisher IJiiy ’ (1846) tlivec copies 
were ordered. Among his otlier works the chief 
wei-e ‘ l’ro--eiiiine,’ ‘ll Fciiscrosn,’ ‘California,’ 
‘ Aitiericn,’nnd busts of WuHliingtoii for tlie state 
of Lnnisiana, of Callmun for South Carolina, nnd 
Daniel Webster for Dostou, as well a.s those of 
J. Q. Adams, Amircw Jackson, Itrnraliall, Van 
Ihiren, and other dmtiiignished Americans, 

I Powliafan. Seo Pocahontas, 

Powls €j»stlc, Bee Y'KL.sitrooi„ 

I Voyniwgs’ \ct» See Ihbl.isu, Vol. VI, n. 
204. 

Poyiitcr, EmvATib John, painter, was bom 
in Paris, 20th March 1830, the son of Ambrose 
Poynter, architect, nnd grcat-graTidson of Thomas 
Banks. Bcidytor, It.A. He was ednented at West- 
minster, Brighton College, and Ijwvich grammar- 
school. Very delicate liealth caused hini to bo 
sent to Madeira for ilie winter of J832-53, and from 
this visit arose the earno.st desire to become an 
artist. Tl»o winter of 3853-54 was spent in Home, 
and here he made the acrjiiaintaTiee of Frederick 
Leighton, tlien a young man jiaJnling bi.s picture 
of * Cimalme,’ who allowed Poynter to work in his 
studio, chawing from tlie models and diapery from 
which lie was studying for liis jdctnre. In 1850 lie 
went to study in Pans, and in 18C0 settled linally 
in London. He now made many designs for stained 
gloss, and dmwing.s on ivood for Onec u HVe/; and 
other periodicals, and for Dalziel’s projected illus- 
tvated Bible. T'biv led him to »tmfy Egyptian 
art; ond in 18C4 lie began liis largo ‘Israel in 
li-oyrt’ (1807). His wntor-colonrs arc numorons, 
aiid he was elected to the Itoyal Water Colour 
Society In 1883. In 1868 he was made an A.ILA., 
In 1876 an 11.A In 1871 he was appointed Slade 
l»rofe.s.s«r, and in 1876 Director for Art and Prin- 
cijial of the trniiiiiig-scbunls at South ICensington— 
appouitinciits whidi in 1881 he resigned as inter- 
fcriiig too seriously with his time for painting. 
Among tlie most important of his worlvs are ‘The 
Oiitaimlt' (1868); ‘Tlie Prodigal Son’ (1860); ‘'i’lte 
IIiLh (Hrr (1871); ‘TlioFestival’and ‘Tlic Ouhien 
Age’(1873) ;‘Zennl)iu,’ (1876); 'A Visit to A'^scii- 
lupiiis’ (1880, now at South Ken.singloii); 'The 
Idas of BInrch' (1883); ‘Outward Bound' (1886); 
‘A Corner of the ^larket Place’ (1887); 'Under 
the Sea Wall’ (1888); ‘A Corner in the Villa' 
(1889); ‘The Visit of the Queen of Slieba to Knlo- 
mnu’(I8nO)} and ‘Persens nnd Andi'oineila' (1872), 
‘The Dragon of ‘NYantleY’ (1873), ‘Atnmnla’s 
Haco' (1876), 'Nanaieaa and lier iifaidens' (1870), 
nil painted for tlie Earl of Wliarnclifl'e, and now 
ab Worfcley Hall, la 1869-70 Mr Ikiyntov did the 
cartoons for a large ino.saic of St George iu the 
central lobby in the Honac-s of Pariinnient, In 
1882-84 ho painted de.signs for the decoration of 
the dome of St Paul's, and cartoons (full size) 
for one portion of tlio dome. Of portraits inav be 
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inentioiieil tliose of Lord Riiion (1880), Sir Geralil 
Graliaiii (138C), and the Earl of Hiivawoud (1888). 

P0220 di Borsro, Caulo Axmie-^, Count, a 

diiilomatist, and the liavd liater of Napoleon, wns 
1)0111 at Alala, near Ajaccio, in Coisico, Match 8, 
1764, and was educated at the uiiivoisity of Pisa. 
He jd-nctised an an advocate in Ajaccio, and in I7i)0 
joined the jiavty of Pnoli (q.v.). He had liitherLo 
heen the friend of Napoleon llonapnite; Imt thia 
atep of siding- with Paoli tinned tl>e friemiship into 
hate, -which on Pozzo di Borgo’a aide hecamo the 
ruling passion of liia life. Paoli made him pre¬ 
sident of the Coraican council of stake in 1704, mid 
Bubsefinently .'secretary of state; but in 1706 lie 
^^'as obliged to seek safety Fruin the Boiinpnrte.H in 
London. Two yenns lator he went to Yiemia and 
effected an alliance of Austria and Russia against 
France, In 1803 he entoied the llnssian service ns 
a couiicillur of state, and \va.s oiiiployed in many 
important diplomatic missioiig. After the hattl'o 
of Jena ho labuitrcd to unite Napoleon’s cneinics 
aj'aiiiHt liiin, and again in 1800 and 1812. He also 
eftected the seduction of Hernndotte, crown-princo 
of Sweden, from tlio Napoleonic cause; and after 
the allies had driven Napoleon across the Uhinc, 
Pozzo (U Hor^o drew uji tlie famous declaration, 

‘ that the alhea iimde ii-ar nob on France, hut on 
Na]K)Icou.' It wes Jic who urged the allies to 
inarcli on ParU. He repreHcated Russia at Parb 
and the Couij^ress of Vioiiiia, at tlio Coiigreas of 
Verona, and in London, lint retired from jmhlic 
life in 1839, and aottleil in Paris, where he died, 
lOtli February 1842. See l^otice Biogranhiqne by 
Vulirer (Paris, 1842). 

Pozziio'lU A ritv of Southern Italy, on the Bay 
of Naples, 7 niiles iV. of Naples, wlln which It is 
connected by tramway, a cUy particularly interest- 
ing from Its numorotu memoi'ials of oloasio ticas- 
Its cathcdinl was tlio Toiiipio of Augiislns. Tho 
Temple of Seiapis or Sorapoum had a rootangular 
colonnade of twonty-fouv pillars, surrounding a 
round toinple with sixteen Pinal's. Some have 
nllogoil that tlio outer euclasuro surronuded a 
mariveb-piacc. Some of tlio pillars still stamling 
are miicii oatsn into by tlie litliodonius moihisc 
(see Boiunq Animals), showing thnb this volcanic 
coast was for a considerable! time submerged to a 
depth of 13 feet beneath the sen, and sulismiicntly 
uplicaved again. Pnit of the ruins ai-ostill umler 
the sea-levcT. Tlicre aro the remnitts of an amphi* 
tiieati'e in winch Nero foiiglit a.^ a gloiliator, and 
-ivhich could sCrit 30,000 spectators; in it wild 
beasts refused to injuro St Jamiarius and his com¬ 
panions, thrown to tliein by pei’sccntoi-s. There 
fire also veinains of temples to Diatin mid Neptune, 
and of the ancient harbour of Pntcofl. Reliind tho 
town is tho Soifatava (anciently callctl Fonim 
Vukuni, as being the entrance to Vnlcmi’s 
forge), a half-cxtiiici volcano, from -which issue 
currents of hot sitlpluircons gases, iiilialed by 
suHerera with cliest complaints, and springs of 
saline water, used as a remedy for entaueons 
disease-s. In the neighhoiirhood are Avernns-(o.v.j; 
the royal (Italian) huiiting.lodge Astojii; Lake 
Lucriiuis, celebrated for its oysters; the ruins of 
13ahc (q.v.) and Cunice (q.v.); and the Lake of 
Agiiano, -svith the Grotta del C.ane (q.v.). Of a very 
diderent interest are tiic inilitar)' engineering 
works, the Stabilimeiito Armstrong, a little to the 
west of PozznoM; tJiis is a brniich of the famous 
Arniatroiig works at Elswick, near Newca.stlc, 
e,staUisIied hei-e (I38S-90) with the snpjwrfco/ the 
Italian government, Pop. 11,967. Tlio nmnoiit 
Tuteoli was made a Homan colony in 194 d.c. 
Towards the end of the repnljHcan period it became 
viitually tho port of Home, and during the empire 
-was tlie fiiHt emporium of cominerce i« Italy. 


PiiEeoli was destroyed by Alaric, Genscric, and 
Totiln.aiid, though relmilt by the Byzantine Greek', 
itwassackerl by the .Saracens (10th coiitiiiy} and 
tlio Turks (1350), anil mined by earthquakes (1198 
and 1538). St Paul landed there. — For the volcanic 
earth found here and elsewhere, and called 
Pozzuolaiui or PjiizoUDnit sod Ckmkkts, 

Practice, in Aiitlimetic, is the name given 
to A metliotl, or rather a system of c.vpedienle, for 
shortening or avoiiling the operation of compoiiml 
, multiplication. The nature of the exmediente will 
I 1k 5 liest understood by an example; Suppose that 
I the price of 64,873 ni-ticlea at £2 17s. Cd. i-s 
' required. It is obvious that tiie price, at £1, 
wonhl 1)0 £64,875; therefore, at £2, it i-s £129,750; 

I at 10s, it is the half of that at £1, viz. £32,437, lOs,; 

I at 6s., the half of tliis last sum, or £16,218,13s.; 
and at 2s. Cd., the half of this, or £8100, 7s, Od. 
The sum of tlicse partial price.'? gives the whole 
price. 

Prned, WjsTiiHor JIackwortu (1802-39), 
was 1 h)1-u 2Ctli July 180'2, at 33 John .Street, Bedford 
Row, London. His name Winthrop cainc from 
Afiieriean conneetwms j ^lackwortli had been the 
Biiniftine of his fatlicr, who was a serjoant-at-law. 
After some training at a private school he wont to 
Eton. Hero he was move lanious for lltcratiive tlian 
atiilelics, and was one of the most brilliant con- 
ti'ibatom to the well known Etonian. From Eton 
he passed in 1821 to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
disuiignishiMg himself rapidly in Greek and Lnfin 
vci'se, and cultivating the iightor loiters with in¬ 
creased success in Charles Knight’s Qtiarlcrli/ 
Mogaziiie, where lie had lor co-iiiatos Dc Qulncey, 
Moeaiilay, Moultrie, H. N. Coleridge, anil other.?, 
lu 1823, having won many college lionours, lie 
becaiiiQ tutor to the son ol the Marquis of Alles- 
bury, intoiiiHDg to qualify for the bar, to wJricli 
four yeara later lie was callctl. In November 1830 
ho entered parliament for St Germains. Ho sub¬ 
sequently becRmc jnember for Great Ynnnuiitb, 
and later for Aylesbury, which he represented at 
Ills dentil on 13ll) July 1830. Prom 1834 to 18.35 he 
WAS secretory’ to l)ie Board of Control. 

Blit for his short life Procil jirigliL puBalbly have 
been succes-Hful as an orator and iwliueinn. As it 
is, he dorives his existing rciiutatioii from the 
finished ami facile levses whicn lio wrote alniosk 
from Ills clu'ldliood. He Is the Coryplm-iia of the 
little hand of rltyiners -whom criticism, acenrdiug 
to its tiustc and fancy, either dignilies or stigma¬ 
tises 03 writers of vers dc sociitt—n. term in ita 
stricter sense applied to tlipiic piccca which treat 
oiilyofliic payings and doings of tho fasliionablo 
world. The in^oriiy of Praed’s^ ofTorts belong 
o.xcliisively to till? clnas ; and In this Hrie his note 
Lh bo individual, his rhythm so brillinnt, and his 
wit so bright, that it has lilthm-to been found more 
CAsy to unitatc than lo cxcol bim. A typical 
example of tliLt side of Ills talent Is the poem called 
A Letter of Adince. Bub he ia also adiniraUo in 
a kind of metrical lycHJ'c-pninting—e.g. 2'fie Vicar, 
wliicli, in tlie oplnioir of man\’, reaches a higher 
poetical elevation; while in Tfie lied Fisherman, 
Her Nicholiis, and one or two other nicce-'i, lie nob 
unskilfully emulates the manner of Macaulay and 
Howl. Hia characteristics as a voi-se-wriler are 
point, elegance, and vivacity; it is hia dofeeb that 
these excellent gifts are but seldom relieved by 
nny graver note. His colleotecl romes pojijjJar in 
Aiiicricn long before they wore gatliorecl tagothor 
III England, appeared in 1364 in two voJunies, witii 
a memoir by tiie Rov. Derwent Coleridge j In 1887 
followed his iimso c.ssays; and in 1888 hia nophow, 
Sir George Young, edited hia political pooing. The 
Itest modern study of Praou is to be found in 
fjainhilmry's Essays in English Lileralnre (1890), 
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pragmatic SANCTION’ 


PrpefCCt* ft common immc ajiplicttlJe to various 
lloiiiMi {Muctionavic^' Tlio most important was 
tlie P)-(rfceiiis urbi, or unnieii of tim city, avIiosc 
olliee exHtciI at an eaHj- iioi-ind of Itoninn histoiy’, 
bub was revived ini'ler An^oistus, with new and 
^Tcatlv ftltered anil cixtcndcd authority, including 
the whtile imwcin nece^•^£iTy ;if»T tha ' 

nf peace anil onler in the city, and an extensive 
jvwTwUclwn civil ai‘d cilmUial. Tlie Prw/ccfiis 
wfw the cominander of the tnH)p3 that 
gnanlcd llie cinperor’a per«on. 

Pi*a?iloratioii. Sec .Estivation. 

Pricfollntlon. See Vkknacion. 

PripinoiiHlvatciisiivus. Sec Prhmojcstha- 

TENSIAXS, 

Pr.Tlimnlr^ tlm iiaum given, in English law, 
tn a species of ufiencB of tlie naliire of a conlcinpt 
agftinbfc the .sovereign and his goveniment, and 
pnni>ha)ile with fmfeitiive and intjnisonnicnt. The 
name is derived /niiit tiie first woiAs {/ti'tnnmiire or 
jn-fCiiioiiaT/ifci'ius) of ft wiib originnJIj-inlitidnced 
mr tiie pnYpose of vciut'-'ing panai eucroachincntfi J 
on the jiower of tlie crown. The altacIcK <»f the 
jinpes on the ligiits of private patrons, hj' hcatow- 
ing hisliopviw, ahlifteies, Cce. on favourites, often 
(ilienr>, and tlie p»poh in»'istiiig on deciding In Ids 
fiirift cases that ouirlifc to have liocn tried in the 
king’s courts, were ospccially unpopiilftr in Eng* 
\Vic mv\<t o( sauevva 

statutes of piu'iimnha Severe penalties wei-c 
Imposed on those who gave or souglit Co enforce 
ohediciico to the papal oncroaclimcnts. The 
Statute of Piovisoi-a (1350; see Enoland, Ciiuncn 
OF, Vol. IV. p. 337 ] was an early act of thia sort j 
tlie (iMb act called T’l (vnuinire woe passed in 1.353; 
but the nauio nf Pta-wiviulre is fipeciaUy used of an 
act of 1303, in wliicli Richard II. re enacted and 
strengthened the statute of E<lwftid Ilf. Under 
Ellzfthoth it was nmcle a hrcacli of tlie Statute of 
Vrncniiiniro to refuse tlio ontit of sitproiiiaoy. By 
later statutes a nuinher of oii'cnccs of a iiiiscellaue* 
ous (lesciiption wove rendered liable to the iicnal* 
ties of a prrciminivc, as (hy 0 Anne, chap. 71 tho 
asserting tlmt any person, otiior than according 
to tho Acta of SetticmGiit and Union, has any 
riglit to tho tlivono of those kingdom?. Tlie know¬ 
ingly and wilfully solemnising, (laaiftting, or being 
present at any umniage forbidden hr tbo Royal 
AfftiTiage Act is declared by 12 Geo. 111. chap. 11 
to infer apvttiuunivc. 

Prieiiestt*. Seo P-ALtstniXA. 

I'rictor "'OS, aincmg the ancient Roniana, rtie ' 
title given to the Cdiisiils ns lenders of the anuicH 
of the state; bnfc it was specially employed to 
desfgnfttea iiingistiate whose poAvorg were scarcely 
inferior to tlios'o of a consul. The pnetoishlp. In 
rids .specific sense of tlie term, was lust inslitutcti 
in 3Gy n.c, as a coiuponsatioii to the putrivitins for 
being obliged to sbaie Avitli tho plebeians the 
fioucnira of consulsliip. It Avas virtually a tliiid 
consulsliip ; the pva’tov was entltleil collef/n con- 
sulil/iis; lie Avas elected by tlie s.ame iiii.spice.s and 
at rile same coiiiitift. For nearly thirty yeais 
patvicinns alone were cligihfe for tlico/ncc; but in 
.337 rj.c. the plebeians inailc good their right fi> it 
nlso, The prmtor’s functions A\'ere cbiclly judicial. 
Tlioiigh he sometimes comiimndod armies, .anil, in 
tiio afjsencQ of tlm coufcutR, e.scrciml consnlar ' 
ftutliorily witlihi the city, yet his principal busi- 
ne.-'.s Avas tho administmtioii of justice both in < 
mnttev.s civil and criminal; and to the edicts of ' 
Hiccessive piiutors tiie llomaii law oAi'es Jiiiicll of i 
its (levelopnionb and improveinont. Originally . 
thero was only one pni’tor; but as fhe city and I 
state twcceased, o.wd thevv velatvam with wtlwc ' 
nations bceanio mure coinplicated, otbers wei-e 


added. In 246 n.c. a second pra'tor Avns appointed, 
to settle disputef* that might arise between Homans 
and forcignGi.s temporavilv rcaident at Romo, for 
trading or otlier piiriio 5 ,es, hence called pyietor pcrc- 
yriniis (‘ foreign pvadov’), to distinguish liim from 
the original jmitor urbanm (‘city pratov'). In 
' I'lT V«o wew vsvsttftw. veexe i^AY*\A\tad, tc\ 
ailaim in Siciiv and Sardinia; and in 197 two nioro 
for the Spanish provinces, or six in all. Sulla 
incrcaserl the nunibcr to eight, and Julius Ctesar 
to M.xtcen. Angmitiis reduced tlie niimbev to 
tAvelve; but at a later period Ave read of oigliteen, 
if not more. Tlie city pricfcorahip Avas reckoned 
the liiglie:,t; and after a person had liUcd this 
oAicc Uc sonietiniea received the administration of 
nproA'iiicc u-itli the title of proimctor or i)roconsuI. 

Prirtoviaii Giinpd (Eat. Tnetoria Cohovtes 
ami a body of goldicvs oieaniscd f<»v 

the purpose of protecting the poison aiul maintain¬ 
ing the poArer of the einperors. We read of a 
jmtlona eohors, or .select guard of the most valiant 
soldiers, attaclicJ to tlio person of Scijdo Afrioiiiius, 

I bub it is to Aiigitstns tiiab tlie institution of fcliem 
n.s a separate force was oAving. He formed nine or 
ten coliorts, each consisting of a thousand men 
(horse and foot),.but kept only three of them in 
Itome, the rest being dispcised in cities not far off. 
Tiberius, however, aHsemlled the nine coJiorts at 
the capital in a permanent camp, ami Vitollius in- 
eveasco their nuAAAVpCY te sixteen. TheTvRtwiene 
served at first for tAvelve, and a/tevAvavds for six¬ 
teen ycttw; they received double pay 5 the privates 
Avere held cijual in rank to the centurions in the 
regular army, and on tlieivretirenienb cacli received 
20,000 sesterces. They soon accinired a dangerous 
lOAA'cr, Avhich tliey excrciBcd in tlie most iu)scj'u]iii- 
ous nmnner, <lcpo.sing and elevating empenirs at 
I their pleasure. Aspirants for tlie imperial dignity 
found it advisalde, and even necesBav.Y, to hvibe 
them largely; wlnle thoi'OAvlio acquired that dig¬ 
nity without their a-'-HiMancc were accustomed on 
their accew-iou to pnrcliase their favour by liberal 
donations. Tiio Piudorians, however, had no 
noUiical or ambitious views j they were simply an 
Insolont and lapncious soblierv, fond uf BiiUstanfixU 
gratifieatious, au<l eaieletiS Ivow they got them. 
After the death of Pevtinax( 108 a.d.) tiiey actually 
sold ‘the purple’ for a sum of money to DitUus 
JuIianiiR; bub in tlio same year their peculiar 
orcanlsalion Avas entirely broken up by SeA-erus, 
Avbo fomjcil new coliorts altogether out of the be.sb 
legions serving on the frnntieis, wiiicli lie increased 
to (ovw tiiacH tlws uumbev of the old, Aftav Raveval 
other changes Coii-stantine (312) di«persed them 
among his legwlar legions. 

Prag(lim(ic Sanction (sometimes Pragmatic 
Itrsa'iiil)^ a solemn ordiiifmce or decree of the head 
of a kingilom leJating either to church or state 
nnair-s. The teini originated in the Byzantine 
cin}ure, ami signified a public and Bolenm decree 
by a pmeo {pmgmutikos, ‘businesslike,’ later, 
'versed in afiaivs,’ ‘ofivcial’), as distinguished 
from tliR siinplo rescript. Avliicb was a declaralion 
of laAv ill ansAA’er to a question propminiled by an 
indivulual. TIub name is given to several import* 
nut treaties, of which the principal are (1) that of 
I St Louis in 1269 and (2) tlmt of Charles ’IHI. in 
1437 , in both of Avbich the viglits of the GalJican 
Church (q.v.) were asserted; (3) the instrument 
wliich settled the oniphe of Germany in the House 
of Austria (1439}; (4) the ordinauco hy which 
Charles VI., emperor of Gernmnv, having no nmlo 
issue, setlM Ida dominions on his daughter, tiio 
Archduchess Maria Tlieresn; (6) the settlement of 
the succession of tho kingilom of Naples, which 
'wass.cRsWd % lU. wi USa, to Viw 

third son and his descendants. 
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Pi'QgtlC (Gev. i’j’rti/, Czech PiviAft), the capital 
of nolieinia, ami the tliivd lavgest town of Austria- 
Hiin^'ary, is situated at the base and on tlie slope of 
the Jiills whicli skii t both aides of theisleted Moldan, 
217 miles by vail NNW. of Vienna ami 118 SSE. 
of Dresden. It oiFevs a highly pictiireaqnc nppeivr- 
ancG from the beauty of its site, and the nnmerons 
lofty towers (move than seventy in mimher) which 
vise above the many iioLlo palacc.s, public huild- 
ings, and bvidges of the city. Tlio fovtilieations 
have been gradually demolished since 1866. The 
royal Burg, on tlic Ili-adscbin (2i0 fcct>), tlie 
ancient residence of the Dukes of Bohemia, dates 
mainly now from the 10th and 17th centuries, and 
has 440 rooms. The neigliliouring cathedral of St 
Vitus (1844) is still untinished, though huildiiig 
was resiinicd in 1807. Here are the aplcniUd royal 
niniisolonm (1589) and the .shrine (1730) of St John 
of Nepomnk (rpv.), containing ton of silver. Of 
forty-seven other Catholic cluuches the chief are the 
domed Jesuit cliurcli of St Nicolas, with its lavish 
decorations, and the Teyn cliurch (1407), the old 
Hussite chuvcli, •with the grave of Tjxho Bralitf, 
and its marble statues of the Slavonic martyifi, 
Cyril amL Methodius. Of five bridges and two 
railway viaducts the moat striking is the Knrla- 
brlicke (1357-1503), 543 yards tong, witli gatc- 
towera at cither end, and statues of Jolm of 
Nepomnk and other saints. It wns gi-eatly 
damaged by flood ia September 1890, hut has siueo 
been restored. Other noteworthy objects are the 
town-hall (1381-1884), the Piilverturm (1476), the 
new Czech Theatre (1888), the old Jewish giuve- 
yard, tlie Theresa Institution for Ladies, the vast 
Czerni Palace (now used as 1)arrack8), the Picture- 
nllery, and the Promoiistvatenslnn monastery of 
trahow. Prague has, Lcsides, nunierons pnblie 
gardens and walks in the aubuvl», with sevwal 
royal and noble parlts open to the public in the 
vicinity of the city. The suburb of ICarolinonthal, 
which 18 travcvsoa by the great viaduct of the rail¬ 
way, and is of inadern growth, has seme line build* 
ings, numerous gardens, barracks, and manufae- 
tuilng eatablishments; and somewhat farther north 
is the groat botanical garden, wUli tlie noiglibonring 
public walks on the Moldan. The university, 
muiuled in 1343, had 10,000 students at the hedn- 
ning of the 16tli century; but subsequently it lind 
a long period of decay. It received a new constitu¬ 
tion in 1881, having now two co-ordinate sides or 
Bcctions, one Gorman and one Czech, witli respeu- 
tively 150 and 140 teachers, nn<l 1470 and 2301 
students. It posaes8e.s a library of 195,000 r'olnmcs 
niid 3800 manuscripts, a fine observatory, iniLScuiiis 
of zoology ami anatomy, a botanical garden, \^c. 
The manufactures include macluoery, clieinicals, 
leather, cotton, linen, gloves, beer, spirits, &c. 
Prague ia the great centre of the commerce of 
Bubcinia, and nio seat of nn important transit 
trade. Pop. with suburbs (1880 ) 293,822; (18891 
304,000; of the town proper (1880) 170,521, or 
wliom 81 per cent, were Czcclis, 2 per cent. Protes- 
tauts, ami 10 per cent. Jews. 

History .—Prague was founde<l, nccording to 
popular tradition, in 722 by the Dnclicss Libussa, 
but really by German settlors abont 1100. In the 
14th century its imiiiinccntly endowed nuiversity 
brought foreigners to it from ever}' part; but in 
1424 Prague wns conquered and aIino.st destroyed 
by the Hussites, who had made a successful stand 
ngainsb tlic Emperor S^smnnd's army. In the 
lliirby Years' War it siiflcred severely, and in 1820 
the battle wn.s fought at the Weissenberg, near tho 
city, in winch the Electov-Palatiiie, Frederick V. 
(q.v.), was completely defeated, and compelled to 
renounce Ins assnincd crown. Swedes and Iin* 
pevialists snccessively gained possession of tho town 
during the W'ar; and a century later it again fell into 


thcliandsof diirci'cnt victor.<!, having been compelled 
in 1744 to capitulate to Frederick tlic Great, who 
here on 6th .May 1757 defeated 60,000 Auslriaiif! 
nnder Prince Clinvle.i iif Lorraine. Until tho down¬ 
fall of Napoleon tho city continued to siilfer moio 
or les.s diicctly from the troubles in wliicli the 
Honso of AH.‘<tna was involved. .Since tlieii, how¬ 
ever, it has made rapid strides, and enioyed pros¬ 
perity and quiet, except in 1848, when the meeting 
of the Slavonic Uongresii within its walls caileti 
forth such strongly marlced democratic demon.stra- 
tions on the part of the ^‘uppoiteis of Panslavism 
(q.v.) that the Austrian government ilbsolved the 
conclave, ami restored nuiet by the siinimary 
metliod of causing tlie old and new lown to 
bombarded for two dny.'i. In 1860 Prague was 
occupieil bloodlessly by the Pni-ssianB, who here 
on 2^1 August concluded a treaty with AuBtrin. 
The jealousy subsisting between the Czech ami the 
German population woa strongly accentuated on the 
occasion of the Exhibition of 1891. HceHMisltsclicJ 
Jfaiulbiieh tier IfaiiptaincU Prarj (3 vols, 1882-86). 

Pi*«la GrniidCi See Itin dk J.vNEino. 

Pi*airlC(Fr., ‘meadow') was tlio name given by 
the early French explorers of the nortliBrn portion 
of the JliBsis-siiipl Valley, North America, to the 
vast fertile ami treeless idains winch extend from 
Veatern Ohio and fioutfieni Michigan acro?.s the 
states of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Kansas, Ncbi'a.ska, and North and South 
Dakota, inclnding the sontlieni portioim of M'is- 
consin and Jlinnesota. The prniiie region also 
extends northward into Canadian territory. These 
great plains or savannas are soinethncs fiat, but 
oftoner rolling like tlie long swells of the ocean, 
and ri.Bc in gradual elevation from 300 to 1509 feet 
above the sea. See AliuniCA, Vol. I, p. 216. 

Prniric Dog (Cmomys LvdovManus) Is a 
small rodent closely allied to the Enrorean ^lavniot 
(q.v.); those aninials have received tbeir* s’oi'* 
nacular name on account of the barking sound 
which.they utter. They live associated together in 
colonies consisting of numerous burrows excavated 
by tlie animals themselves; tlieir range is entirely 



rrairie Dog {Cynomjja Ludwiciamis). 


restricted to tlie parks and plains of the Rocky 
Moinitain plateau region in North America, nnd 
there ajrpear to bo two distinct varieties. They 
hare hcen popularly supposed to aliare their habita¬ 
tions, and to live in friendly relations, with raltlo- 
snakea and o'ivK As regards the rattleanalco, it is 
moi'o than probable that its occnrrence in the 
burrows of the rodent ia to he e.xplahied by a 
dasiro to make a meal of its neighboiu-s, while the 
owl may ha\'e a aiinilnr purpose in view; it i-s also 
possible ill both cases that the burrows may be 
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iiierelv iitili-ed as ti tcniiKHary Imlmg-placc. Tlie 
rrnirie in mtlior lai^er tliaji a lar«e rat, 

£iii«l is (if a lirowiiisii-gi ay cnlmir, the iiiiik-r surface 
;.'iivrisjj white. 

Prnlrie Hen. Wee (tuou.se. 

PrAkl’U tlie collective Jiame of those lan- 
pia^jes or dialects wliieli aie immediately tlenveil 
fvniii, ov etand in an iuuneiliale. veiatiou to, Bima- 
kvit (fj.v.). See ako I>'i)rA, Vol. VI. p. 102. 

a Tari-s)j ^rceii vanety of IJiinrtz (r|-v.), 

PrnlitplC is, strictly, a limited unai-antine. A 
sliip is sav'l tn liavc performed pratique when her 
captain lio-s convinced the mitliorities of a pm t that 
]ii> shi]) is free fioni conta«ioius disease; and lie is 
lliereiijion Tionnitted to open tinde and conitminiea- 
tiiin with the slioic. 

Prato (often called Ptt'to in TwtcrtHrth a 
walled town of Italy, hy vail lOJ miles SE. of 
l’i-t(iia and 11 NW. of Floience. It has a citadel 
and a catlic'lral nitli frescoes hy EilipiMi Ijiiipi, 
tlioiigli tlie SCO has heori united vvUh that of pistoin 
f-inec* lQr»3. Tlievo aie iiiaHufaiitnrcs of stvaw-ldait, 
clfitli, and paper and limss works. Pop. 1.1,,'510. 

Prjuvii, A name applied iiuliscrimiimtely to 
ernstacofUis to the y:ene»a Pahemnn, 

Pfliidahis, and Hijoiolyto. They arc nearly allied 
to shrimps ntiil lohslevs, are lonstly hut not ex- 
chi.sively maviiie, and vary in size from a coiudc of 
inches to over a foot in some trojiical forms, Thoro 
are many specie.^: tlins, PfrlmM)! squi/la, Pumfidii.i 
ffHjudiCOj’jKs, ami Hippohitc spams avo common in 
tiie Firtli of Fovlh, while otliers almund elsewhere. 
Many of tiiem uic senu-transpareiii, and exhibit 
ver 5 ’ flao cnloiira; they ate also very netive 
ckoatures, and nio.st lntere.sthi}r iumates of an 
miiiAriinu, htif aixs exccs.«ively s-omcious, and opt 
to make t'l’fiat havoc amonp its other inhal»Uant«. 
Tlicy ari' common no the Ilritlsh coast.s, althoimh 
lint -SO nhiiiulnnc as shriiiips, and ni'e geiici'ally 
trikeii in Hie vicinity of rocks at a little distance 
from the shore. They may lie caught in putting 
nets or ill osier baskets, like those nseii for trap¬ 
ping loh.stei-s, 'Jliey are astccm<nl for eating even 
more lilghly than the shrimp. Por illustration, see 
Crust ACKA. 

Praxiitoscopc. See Zoetrope. 

Praxit'clcsg olio of the L'rcate.-it sculptors of 
niicieiit Greece, of whose life little is known, 
e.\cc!)t tiiat iio is'os a citizen of Atliens, ami lived 
iu tlie 4tli century u.C. HLs principal works— 
nearly all ot wliieli have pcvlsheil—wore statues of 
Aiihrodite (at Cas, Cnidus, 'ritespiu*, and clsewlieio, 
of which lliiit of Cnidus wrus the most famous), 
Ellis (at Tiicspiic), Dionysus {at Elis, Athens, 
Megain, and other places), Apollci ft)je hc-st 
yepvesenting A\iol!o as tl»i Pytnon-shrvcv), and 
Hcimc.s ennying Dionysus (found at Olympia in 
lb77). reininiiio hcauty ami Ilaccliic pleasures 
were liis favourite .subjects; and in liis treatment 
of these lie displayeil unrivalled sweetness, giace, 
and natuTainess. Ills gods aud goddesses were not 
very divine, hut tJiey uere ideal figure.? of the 
fairest earthly lurelincs.?. 

Prayer is a univer.^ally acknowleilged part of 
the wuisliiii due to (kul: not merely petition, 
hut according to the Now Testament modeks 
and Christian usage, uralse, adoration, coiifes- 
bion of sin, ami thankful ncknowledgmeiit of 
meicie.s received. It is a sinijile and nntiiml 
e.v]ivession of dependence, which seems .almost 
neccs.surily to follow Iroiii a belief in the oxlstoncc 
of a god. Accordingly AVO Hiiil it both where tins 
ohjoct of Arovsliip is one Sojiveiue Being and in i 
systems of polytheism. According to IheClirustian i 
ayf-tem, houover, jirayer is not the mere spon- I 
timeous approach of man to God in the endeavour ! 


to appease l«U wrath, to Aviii liis favour, or to 
ubtaiii fnini him any blessing; but tlio right to 
approacli him in prayer, and the warr.'inb to expect 
ailvanlagc in doing so, rest on tlie revelation of hi? 
uwii will. Nor is any truth more indisputably 
taught in the Biblo, or mom frcijiioiitly brought 
into A'iew, both in the Old and in the New Testa¬ 
ment, than that God i.-? the hearer of prayer. 

Bui a difTiciilty presents itself in respect to Avhat 
may be called the llieory of prayer, How can 
prayer he snppased to ifi/Jiioiice the divine mind or 
will? How can n belief in its poAver he reconciled 
Avitli any view of the divine decrees, from the most 
a1«olute doctiine of piedcstinntiou to tlie most 
iiioililicd solicuie AvJiich recognises the Creator as 
sii|ireiiic in the iiniveifie ? Sncli questions bring up 
the .saiiiodillieultv avIiIcIi attends all other questions 
of the relations hetivcen tiie human Avill ami tlie 
diAiiic, the freedom of iiiau and llic sovcicignty of 
God. But whalcA-ev seeming inconsistencies may 
he implied in speculation concerning them, the 
necessity of prayer and the poAVev of prayer are 
ackuoAvleilged erpially by men of thn most opposite 
A'icAis; aim genemlly Avith an acknowledgment of 
the inability of the'Junnan iniiul to solve some of 
tlic prohlems u'iiieh nre thus inescnted to it. Tlic 
cxiremo predo.stinanaii inclniles prayer among the 
means dcerccd of God along Avith the end to Avliich 
it contrilmtcs. And whilst prayer is regarded hy 
all C^hriHtiaus as of great value in its rolle.v influence 
on the feelings of tlie AvorshijAper, tins is scarcel)' 
ever stateil tvs its whole valvAO. It is hold by 
Cliristums lu ccneval that the only true Avay 
of acce.vs to God is Uirongli the mediation of 
JcuiH Christ; and that prayer can ho truly 
made, in faith and for thinga ryjreeablc to Goers 
Avill, only by tlic help ot the Holy Spirit, The 
Protestant cuuvchcs all hold tliat Anayur is to he 
made to Goil alono; hut in the Itoiuan CalhoUo 
Cliurcli, and to some extent in the orioiitnl cliiirclies, 
nmycr of a kind is nifule also to saints, the Virjfin 
kl&rv, and angel?. But as the Avorehip ((fo?ilo7a) 
of the saints dUlcre from that (/(tti'ciu) offevod to 
God, so the inA’oeation of saints ami angels is not 
for the purpose of obtaining mercy or grace from 
them Uii'ectiy, hut in order to ask their prayers or 
iiiterccn,sh)ii Avitii God on our behalf. Por this 
pvaetlco CativoUc;! vely not oia the direct authority 
of ScrijitHrc, but on tlic unwritten Avord of God 
conveyed by tradiLion from very early time.?. Tho 
inscriptions iu tlie catacombs prove that the church 
of the finit centuries invoked tlic saints; and the 
fainou.*' fathers of the 4th ccntvuy expressly insist 
on such invocation. Protestants iiohl that prayer 
ought to be coniluctetl in a language known to llie 
AA'Omliippciu. ^ The Church of llome has, on tlie 
<smtiai'y, Kiairitaincd (he general use of the Latin 
huiguni'e, ovcu though that language is unknOAvn to 
most of tlie Avomliippers. 

Forms of prayer for puhlio use gieAV up in the 
eailic.st times, naturally and inevitauly : tho Lord’.? 
Piaycr liciiig doubtless regarded as a Avavraiit and 
a model. A]iparently tlie most pi imilive collection 
Is that in Hie eighth hook of thej).?cudo-CIeiiicnbino 
Apostolic ConstHutio}}--i (q.v.), Tlio prayer.? in con- 
iicvlion AA’ith the celebration of the cncliarist iu the 
Greek and Boiimii cnnnnunion.s arc de.alt Avith at 
Liturgy. The most iniiiortant post-Boforniation 
collection of prayera, that of tlie Anglican Church, 
is dealt Avith in Iho next article. But most of the 
leading reformcM prepared inayer-books. Lutlier’s 
date from 1523 and 1520, Calvin's from 1538 (from 
Bfcrasbuig) and 1341 (from Geneva), John Knox's 
for the OhurcU of Scotland (bnscil on that of 
Geneva) from 1534-. 'The grovvtli of Puritan feeling 
in Britain led the Nouconformists, Prcsliyteriaiis, 
and othere to iinderiate the advantages of set forms 
of praj'er, and to exalt the value of Avliat is assumed 
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to be the spDntatieniih utterance of the heart'. Anti | 
ultliimtely it hecainc miial to roganl liturgical ' 
foinis as essential I y Eiiiscopaliiui nn«l nn-Pi«sby-1 
terian, though the Forma of churcii government are j 
irrelevant to tlie question ns to the best mode of 
guiding c(mgregational prayer. Stncu 1857 nsectiiin 
of the Uluu-chnf Scotland has made tentative cirurts 
to^vnvda seenring the nso of printed fonna of pnhHc 
prayer, without wholly exchuling extempore prayer 
(see Lec, IIoukut). In 188S the Assembly sane- 
tinned n hook of prayer for the use of .soKliem, 
.snilora, and othei-a ; ainl tlie Euehdogiotit prejuvred 
hy the Cliuvch Service Society, has passed tbrougli 
several editions. In tlie United States liturgical 
forms of prayer Jiave licen almost wliolly disused 
hy all the cinirolies save the Episcopal, Lntherau, 
German and Huteh Reformed, and Moravian 
chuvoiios. Bob since the middle of the 19th century 
there has heen a manifest tendency to aim at 
increased dignity in Presbyterian prayer, and to 
bridge over tlie gulf that used to separate Presby¬ 
terians from the ancionb church in the forms of 
public appioacli to the mercy-seat of God. Professor 
Shields of PrlncGton’s Pmhylcrkm Booh of Common 
j’lwjer is simply tlio Anglican prayer-book with tlie 
alterations proposed hy the Presbyterians at the 
Savoy Confevonce (q.v.). 

Ppaykh I'on the Dead, in tlic Roman Catholic, 
Greek, and other orieutal cluivclies, is olfcrcd with 
the intention and e.xpectntiou of obtaining for the 
souls of the deceased an alleviation of tboir 
supposed auflerhigs after death oti accountof venial 
sins, or of tlie ])ena]ty of niorial sins, remitted but 
nob fully atoned for during life. Tho practice of 
])vaying for tlio dead is usually ussoctauwl with 
tlie doctrine of Purgatory (q.v.)orwitb the licllef 
ill a progressive lutctincdiatc state (see Heel). 
It being once supposed tJiab relations subsist 
between the two worlds, tiiab their members may 
mutually assist each other, it is almost a necas- 
eaiy conseqnonoe of the doctrine of purgatory that 
the living ought to pray for the relief of their 
sutiering bvflthroii beyond the grave. It seems 
certain that some such doctritie e.sisbed in moat 
of the ancient- religions. Its existence among 
tlie Jews is attested by the well-known assurance 
in 2 Maccabees, chap, xii,, that ‘it is a holy and 
wliolcaoin© thought to ])ray for tlie dead, that they 
may be loosed from their sins.’ Catholics contend 
that the doctrine as well as the practice is equally 
reco"ni.sable in the early Christian eliurcb. They 
rely oji the parnlile of Lazarus ami the rich man 
(LuUo, xvi. 10-31), as cstahlmliiiig the intercom- 
uniuiou of tliis earth with the world beyond the 
crave j and on Matt. xii. 32, as proving tlie rciiiis-si- 
miity of sin or of puniahment alter death; aa well 
as on 1 Cor. xv. 29, as atte.sttTig the actjiol 
practice among the firat Chvistiaiis of performing 
or undergoing certain ministrations in liehalfof the 
dead. The Fathers of the 2d, 3d, and still more of 
the 4tli and following centuries frequoiitly allude 
to such prayers, as Clement of Alexandiia, 
Tertnllinii, )St Cyprian, and especmlly St John 
Chrysostom, Cyril of Jerusalem, and St Augustine. 
TIio'liturgies, too, of all tlie rites without exception 
contain luayers for tho dead; and the sepulchral 
inscriptions' from the catacombs, which reach in 
their rnngo from tlie 1st to the 5th century, contain 
frequent prayei's in even greater variety. In the 
services of the mediicval anil later clmrch pvayere 
for tho dead form a promiiiont and striking cleumnt 
(see Requiem). Tmc Protestant churches with¬ 
out exception lejnidinted the iiracticc. In the 
biivinl service of Edward VI.» Eiret Common 
Prayer-book some praYens for the deceaswl were 
vctiiined; hut tliey were expunged from the 
Second Book; and no trace is to lie found in that 
sanctioned «ndei-Eli«ihotli. Stillftwiiofeexpi'essly 


proliiliitcd, and it is cherislicd as a private and pious 
aspiration hy not a feiv wltliiii the modern (.'Imrcli 
of England, ns, in Coleridge's phrase, ‘soiiiethiiig 
I between prayer .'iml wisli—an act of natural piety 
j anhliniedhy Cl»rif.tian hope,’ 

I On the doctrino of prayor, see Bickerstutli, Treatise cni 
Trailer (18SC); Canon Liddon, Some Elemnils of Ifelii/ion 
(1873); Newwftw Ht»U, Praiier: its JltmonaWenEaa mid 
Effieaai/ilSiS); Jellcfct, 2'he Effienciiof Prayer (Doiiellau 
Lcotute, 1377); the ti-eatiscs on Apologetics, and inanuaU 
of Theology. On prayer for blic dead, see Plmtiptre, 2'he 
Spirits IK Prison (J/?S4); Luekock, A fler Pmlh (1379), 
and The InUrmedinte Slate For modem scientific 

objeotions, sco Botnancs, Dki-iiiitm Prapir aiid Otneral 
Xaifs(1874); Tyndnll’s Britiali Association lecture (repub, 
1374); and a series of articles in connoctirm svitli Tyndall'^ 

• Prayer Teat’ in CoiUemp, Iter., volg.xx.-xxii., hy Tyudall, 
Galton, and others, with answers by M‘C‘osh,tlic Duke of 
Argyll, and others. For other qiiostious connected with 
prayer, sec the articles AVE, I’ATERSoaTEB, Kneeuho, 
BOSARY, Faith-healixc. 

Prayer, Book of Common’. By this name 
are known the service-bnolc of the Clinvcli of 
England and the corresponding fonmilarios of 
other Episcopal chwvchcs which liave either been 
ilerivetl from the Ciinrch of England or largely 
inllucnccd by it, such ns the Episcopal Church of 
the Uiiiteil J^tatCM of America, the (Ihuvch of lie- 
laud, and the Ejiiscopnl Chindv in Scotland. The 
full title of the English Book of Common Piayot 
(viz. ‘ The Hook ©f Common Prayer, and Adminis¬ 
tration of the Bneramonts, omi other Rites oiul 
Ccremoiiks of tlie Clmrch, accoriUiigto the use of 
the Clmrch of ISnglaml: together Yvith the Pualter, 
or Pnalms of David, pointed ns tlioy arc to bo sung 
or said iuChurehcH; and tho Form or ilanner of 
Making, Ordaining, and CoDsecratiiig of Bishops, 
Priasts, ami Deacons') declares the varied cliaraotcv 
of its coMtdMts, nnd imficales that tlio voJiime 
includes many sevviees besides those (viz. Muriring 
and Evening Prayer) to which the term ' Coinniou 
Pmyer* is strictly applied in tlio tcclinical lan¬ 
guage of litnigiologists. Tims it ivill be seen that 
this comneiidfons service-book embraces elements 
corosiKinalug to parte nol only of tlio Broviarj' 
(q.v.), but wso of tlie Missal (q.v.), tho Pontillcal 
(q.v.), and the Manual of tho modiiuval Englhsli 
oliurcli, frein wliicli they were chiefly derived. 

It is not our pnnince licre to contiider KOiierally 
the iuniiciices wlueli operated to bring about the 
ItefonnatioTi In England. It must siifhcc to 
I ohscTY’C that in regard to lituTgical channea tho 
iiiaiu objects aimed at by the English Ilciornici’a 
were (I) to rhl the services of features which were 
regardwl as the outcome of superstition ami ignor¬ 
ance (c.g. the invocation of saints, nnhistorical 
and alisuul legends read among tho ‘lessons,’ iS:c.); 
(2) to introduce a more contimious and more ex- 
lensivc reading of Holy Scripture in the public 
services; and (3) to present all the services of the 
church ill a language ' undoi’standed of the noqidc,' 
The jmhlicatiou in 1890 {fi om a MS. in the Jlntish 
Museum) of tho draft, revised by Cranmer, of a 
lefortued Latin broviarj’ sliows ns lioiv mncli the 
niiud of the most inlhien tial of the English leforinei-s 
bail been iiilliionecd by the coimspoiufiiiglahuiira of 
CaiiUnal Qiilguoii (see Brejiary). The fn-bt and 
second of tlie objects above referred to were aimed 
at ill this projected work of Uraiimer, ivliich m'os 
probably awviidoned because the holder design of 
giving tlie peojile all the sorvices of the church in 
tiicir native tongue iiad hegiiu to he contemplated. 
Parts of the preface of Qnignon’s broiiary were 
tmiisfcrrcd, with -some modifications, to tho preraco 
of the Mrst Prayer-book, and still appear in the 
proffttorv remark.^ ciitiLled, in tlie present pmyer- 
oook.) ‘tlonccriiing the Service of the Church. 

■ The fimt vernacular service put fortli hy autlior- 
itj'for iHiblic usewa.s the Litany (1544), dillcring 
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ill imtt iew pavlinulivi^ iioiiv tlm form RtiU t<i Jic 

fmmil ill till* pravei-.hnitk. On tlie tlcatli of Heiiiy 
VTTI. 1itni'j{jcar refuiiimtioii was less impetlcil, 
ihe iiilvi'evH of tlie yoimg kiii},' Lelny fftvoiirable 
to clian;,a'. Tlie administration of the clip to tlie 
laity havin'^ hefni fanctioiierl by convocation ami 
onjoiiicil liy pavnuineut (1 Edward VI. cliaii-1), a 
ionii for coininnnion ‘in both kinils/in the finglish 
toii;pie, to lie wlttul fo tlie Latin mass, was iasiied 
in TsiS. Hut this rovm served only a teiiipomry 

ra s.e, for in tliG ffillnwin}' year il&iO) was niib- 
and autlinviseil the cninplcte praj'cr-liooK in 
Eoi'IIhJi, kriOH'n as the First I*mj'ei -liortfc of Ed ward 
VI, In this book, with Mnf?nlar ahility, attaining 
at times the level of genius, Cmniner and his 
ciiadjiitors translated and ailaptcd tlie breviaiy 
servicGH of ilatins, Lauds, ami Prime, so as to 
eonslmct tlie ‘^lonuiig Prayer’ of the Book of 
Coiiinion Prayer; while, in a .similar ninnncr, 
Vesjieis and Oaiiijdiiie were luiinght into the form 
qE tlie, ^ Evening Pmycr.’ The En^Hsli services 
were ‘shortened eliielly hy the great mniction of the 
nniiilier of tisalnifj to he ‘ sung or anid ’ ilatly. The 
leetiunavy was ho arrangeil that the greater (loition 
nf the (jfd Testament was road thi-ongh rty-Htemati- 
cally in the couiso of the year, while the whole of 
the’^'e\v Tostanicnt (with tJic execution of the 
Apocalypse) was read throu"!! thrice. The oW Eng. 
li-di niUsala fonoed the linjiU uf tho English coin- 
mnnion servioe, bub tlierewith were coiiniincd the 
now features which had apiicnrcd lu tlia ‘Order of 
the Commmuon’ (1548). The other services, os 
those for baptism, inatiiinony, burial, «Stc., were 
similarly framed, with much discriniination. from 
the corresiionding mediaival service-s. The ccclesj. 
asblcal books of the Eastern Church were not 
wholly unknown to the Ilofornievs, as is tcstlfierl to 
by their arloption of tho BO-Cftllotl ' Prayer of Sb 
Cliryso.scom,’ and hy tlic unq^ue.«<tiona1)ie fact that 
the Athanasian Creed was translated by tlieiu from 
a Greek and not a Latin text. OceasloTially the 
rev'Lsci'H did nntscmplc to adopt features from more 
riKnleni goiivces (e.g. tlic /■'<« l>eliticmlio of the 
refoTniing ArcliblHliop Hermann of Cologne). The 
liturgical rcvbiioii of 1540 was conductcaiii a spirit 
at once coiiscrvatlv'e and critical, and in marked by 
a ^illgular cuiiibiimtiou uf inde[iemlciicc with rever* 
Mice tor the past. 

Owing partly to homo iniluouccs and partly to tho 
influence of foreign reformers f majij' of whom ircixj 
then I'cMdeTit in England, including Bitcer, regins 
professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and Peter 
^Iarty^•, regiim professor of Divinity at Oxfonl), 
CraiMiicr ami liis associates ceased to lie content with 
tlie doctrinal coloiniiig of tlio IHivb Prayer-lmok; 
and ill iod2 [here appeared a reviseil hook (the 
Second Prayer-book of Edwartl VL), marked hy 
ninny chnngos mainly favourable to moro Prole.stant 
views. As a cliavaeteri.stic example may be citctl 
tho change mndo in the M'ords iiaoil at the com- 
nnniion in delivering tlie coiiiecrated element’s. In 
1549 the words ran ‘The body of onr Lord Jcsiik 
C hrist, which was f'iven for thee, |)re.scrve tliy hmly 
and fionl unto everlasting life,’ ‘The blond of onr 
Lord Jcaiis CJiiist,’ &c. In 1552 these woixls were 
exjiuiigod, anil for them were substituted ‘Take 
and eat tlii.s in reinembranco timb Clirist died for 
thee, and feed on him in tlvy heart by fmth, with 
tlianlcNgiviiig,’ ‘Brink this in leniem’Jirance,* v'tc. 
In a simihiT snirit the ‘Invocation’ of the Holy 
Ghost on the eloineiits—' that they be unto ns tlie 
body and blood of thy most dearly beloved Son ’— 
MUs removed (together with use of the sign of the 
cross) from tlio prayer of consecration. From the 
baptismal service the exorcism, trine iiiimersioit, 
anuinting, and the use of the clirisom (or white 
robe) were oniittcd. From the burial service 
prftyei-3 for the ilcad were removed. Tlie vestments 


of iiriesta and deacons were reduced to the surplice, 
aim llio-HO of the hi.shop to a vnehette, for all minis- 
tratioiis. Among changes then made, though of 
little or no doctrinal signilioniico, may be mentioned 
the arldition of the Rentcnccs, introductory address, 
general confession, and iibsolntion to moming and 
evening prayer, mid of the decalogue nnri ro.'fponses 
to the commnnion service. 

On tlic aceession of Queen Elizabeth the personal 
ccclcsiofitical sentimciiUs of that masterful inonavcli 
inaite themselves sensibly felt. In the newly-revihed 

J Hftyer-lmok of 1569 (Elizabeth's Prayer-liook) very 
ew’ cJianges were made, bnfc they pomted in one 
dheetion. The vestments niul ornninents of the 
n-iiyei'-lK)ok of 1549 were again enjoined; in the 
Itnny tire word.s ‘ From the tyranny of the bishop 
of lioiiic and all lii.s detestable enoninbics, good 
Lnni, deliver us’ were omitted ; in the coininnnion 
service the wowls of Edwavil'n t^vo lmok.s at tlie 
delivery of the element.« were combined in tlio 
form still in use; tlio declaration concerning kneel¬ 
ing (the so-onl!c«l * Black Knbiic ’) appendeil to Lbe 
coiiimimion service of Edward VI.'s Second Prayer- 
book wa.s oniifctcib 

Paring Elizabeth’s reign the Puritan and Calvin- 
iwt party within the clniirh increased in strength, 
and the hopes of it-s inenibers were raised higfi on 
thoaccewjion of .TameB I., educated ns he had been 
in Scotland under Proebytoiian iiiHiienco. Is’ot 
many days after tlie king's accession he was pie- 
senteil by the Ibiritans with a petition, called, from 
the great nunibcr of signatures attached to it, the 
ilillcnary Petition. This craved for the removal 
of ‘ oirences ’ from the prayer-book. The petitioners 
further siigge.stcd a conference, and to tlil.s sugges¬ 
tion the King acceded, tho outcome being the 
Hampton Court Conference (January 14, 10, and 
18, )(M)4), Ro called from ito place of meeting, 'riio 
issue of this conference was (Icoply disappointing to 
tlie Puritan party. The iiltoiations mnile were 
comparatively few and unimportant: eevtain chap¬ 
ters of the Apocrypha (Tubit, v. vi. and vH., and 
i)an. xiv.) were removed from tlie lectionavyi tlie 
words ‘ or remission of sins ’ were added as e.vplana- 
toryof tho word ‘absolution' at morning prayer; 
a pmycr for the qncen ainl royal family, together 
with some .spcchil thanlcsgiviiiifr<, as ‘ for rain,' ‘ for 
fair weather,' &c., w'ere inserted. The only changes 
of umch sigiiiticance wero (1) tlic addition to the 
catcchis'iii of t/iu part treating of tiie saci'aments 
(abtrihiitcd to ihe pen of Overall, Doaii of St I’anl's, 
and certainly not favoniivble to tlio views of tlio 
Puritanx), uiid (2) the msi.slcnco on baptism licing 
ndiiuni'<tcreil by the ‘lawful minister,' as the 
church’s order; while the mlidUij of baptism 
odiidnlstcred hy any peiMui using water and the 
prescribed form of words is still implied in t]je text 
of tiic service. It is worth observing that, while 
to the three earlier revisions and the last revision 
(IC62) wore given parliamentary autliority (2 and 
3 fylw, VI. chap. I; 5 and ij Edw. VT. chap. 1 *, 
I Kliz. chap. 2; 14 Carol. 11. chap. 4), James con- 
.sidered that the authority of the crown was sufficient 
to introduce cliange.s, wliicli lie wa.s careful to style 
'oxidunations,' os tliougli they were not additions. 

Tlie Book of Cimiinoii Prayer ‘ for the use of the 
CliiircU of Scotland' (le.*!?), coinmonly known as 
' Land’s Prayer-bnok,’ ^^•aR a rovishin of the English 
irayer-hook, in tho construction of ivliich AYeddev- 
mrii, BiRlum of Dimhlano, and Maxwell, Disliop of 
Ro.'is, were cliicny concerned, their English advisers 
being Laud, M ren, and jnxon. It is mainly 
reiiiarkablo for its icvertitig in the eoinimmion 
service to -souio of the eliaracteri.stie feature.^ of the 
First Prayer-book of Edward Vl.—e.g. (l) the ‘In¬ 
vocation,’^ and (2) tho coinnieinoration of tlie faith¬ 
ful departed. It ia also inteve.sting to notice that 
the Scottish revision anticipated and liappily met 
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BOine of the ilifliculties Llmt have since been raised 
ill vespeet to the Atlmnasian Creed. The prosie 
psalter of this prayer-book wns taken fioni Hie 
aiithoriseil version of the Bible. T)>e avowI 'presby¬ 
ter' was iiseil iiisLeatl of ‘priest.’ Tlie calenilair 
I'ocorclfl tlie names of certain Seoltisb saints—e.g. 
Columba, Niiiinn, Serf, Queen Margaret, &c. 

The attempt to force this prayer-book niion tbo 
Scottisli people in an arbitrary manner, enipliasised, 
as it was, by tlie riot in St cTilca’ Catbedml, Kdin- 
hiiigli, on the occasion of its hrs6 beinj'read (2.?il 
July 1637), and the national uprising that followed 
arc parts of civil history. It snoiild be added that 
the Scottish prayor-booK, which had seemed to be 
strangled at its birth, was twenty-four years nfter- 
Avai'iks among the most potent Inilnences affecting 
the revision which lias brought the English pmyer- 
book to its iiveseiit sliope, 

During the years of the Great Rebellion it was 
enacted by an ordinance of parliainont (January 
3, 1645) that tlie ‘ Weatmiuster Directory for the 
Public 'VVorsliip of God’ sliotild take the' place of 
the pvayer-boolc i ami a subsequent ordinance of 
the same year (August 23) made the use of the 
prayer-book in jmblic ‘or iu any private place or 
family ’ ininislialjlc by a line of il5 for the lirst 
offence, ilO for the second, and a yeor'a imprison* 
inonl for the third. Tills harsh measure went a 
hnig Ai’ay to provoke the reaction of the Act of 
Uinformiby (1602). 

Oil the restoration of the luonarehy, in the vain 
hope of satiefying contending ccclcsiustical parties 
a royal commission was issued (March 25, 1061) to 
twelve bishops and twelve Presbyterian divines 
(with nine coadjators on each side to Dll the places 
of members of tlie connnission who might licnbsoiit) 

' to advise upon and review the Book of Common 
Prnyoj', coinpaihig tbs smite ivith the most ancient 
litnrcies wliioli liave been used in the clinrch in the 
pviinitivo and present times . ■ • and, if occasion 
ue, to make such reasonable and iicceasary altera* 
tloiis, corrections, and aniendmerita os shall 1)0 
agreed upon for the giving satisfaction to tender 
consciences,' &c. 

The meothigs of the conimlssion were held in the 
Savoy Palace in the Strand, London, undhcncc the 
name the ‘Savoy Confoionce,’ by which they aro 
commonly designated. Among the best known of 
the {Uviiies of tlie Epwcopal side wore Jllvliop-s , 
Cosin, Sanderson, and Brian "Walton, with Dm j 
Peanson, Ctiinning, and Hoylin, Among the Presby* I 
terians the most eminent wore Raxtor, Calamy, ! 
Bates, Mauton, and Reynolds. One of the most 
notable episodes in the history of the conference 
Avas the jire.sentation by Baxter of a liturgy, com¬ 
posed by himself in the space of a few days, Avbicli 
the PresbyLoiiaii commissiuiiei's desired sliotild be 
authorised and placed on a footing of eipiality AA'itli 
the Book of Common Piaver. Ume conference, as , 
Avas to he expected h'oni the temper of the tiinee, 
ended in tho dwconitlture of the Puritan party, 
A’ery foAV of Avhose suggestions Avere adojitetl. 
Subsequently royal lettois were aildvesscil to Con* 
A’oeation diroctiiig the revision of the Book of' 
Coniinon Prayer. Tills revision broiiglit the book 
to its present state, AA’ith the exception of changes 
in tlic lectionary, to be noticed beloAA'. The ie.sult 
of the revision was authorised by the Convocutiona 
of Canterbury and York, and its ukc enjoined 
(19th Mny 1662) by parliaineut (Actof Uniformity, 
14 Caro). II. chap. 4). 

Among the more noteivorth^ changes made at 
the last revision may be montioucd a neAvprefaco 
(by Bishop Sanderson); the adoption of the Author¬ 
ised Version for tlie Epistles and Gospels, the 
introduction of tlie jnayer for parliament, of the 
prayer ‘for all conditions of men,' of the general ' 
thanksgiving, and some of the special tliaiiks- 


I givings; and the reiiitroiluctioii iu a iiioiliried foriii 
' of the coiiimciiiomtion of the departed in the com- 
: niunlon sendee. M'hile the gciievnl fmiaeAVOTk of 
I tbo pvayev*book avos proservcil intact, very many 
I minute changes avcic innile, more pBrticiilnvJy i« 
llic rubrics. .Sjicnklng generally, tlie clinngos, 
when they jioasess any (listitictive‘tloctriiial eolonr- 
nig, Avere marked by the dominant Lnlliiencc of the 
cliurcli iKirty. Tavo entirely new services avoao 
mldcil: (1) a service for the baptism of adults, 
mode desirable by the groAvth of anaba|iti.sm during 
Hie Great Rebellion, an avcII os by the need of a form 
for the bantism of tlie Jienthen in our ‘]i1niita- 
tioiis ; ’ and (2) a form of prayer and tliftiiksgiviug 
to l>c used at sea, Avitli a special view to ‘his 
ijiajesty’s navy,' I’ertoin imntcd eoides of tins 
prayei'-book, minutely uxiiinincd and urouglit into 
conformity aa'iHi the MS. copy attaclied to tlic net 
of parliament, Avere corbifiod as correct, and having 
tlic great seal attached to them aro known as the 
Senletf Books. One of these sonleil copies was 
deposited in the Tower of London, one in each of 
the Courts of Law nfc Westminster, and one Avith 
each catlicdral chapter. 

In the reign of IVilliain III. nn attonipL Avaa, 
made to fnrlber reA'iso the jnayoa-boolc Avitli a view 
to the coinpreJjonsiojj of dwientem. A royal com- 
iiiiiKiiuii sut uiid reported, but nothing came of 
it. In 1872 the tahlp of lessons noiv In nao Avas 
approved by convocation, and authorised by parlia* 
meiit (34 and 35 Viet. chap. 37 )> In the follOAving 
year certain abbreviations in tlie daily service avoio 
siiialaiiy Haiictiimed (35 and 36 Viet. chap. 35). 

In Ireland it inav be noted that tho first hook 
ever printed in Dublin Avas tho Firet Ptnyer-hook 
of EilAA'aixl VI. It appeared ill 1551, Tlio Second 
Prayer-book of Edward avos noA'ev introduced. 
Eliznl»th’« pia 3 ’or.book ivM enjoined by tJie Irish 
parliament in 1560, and eimilarly in 1062 the prayer* 
book 88 revised after tlio Savoy Conference, On 
the disestablishment of the Irish Chiireli (1869) a 
rovisioii of the prayer-book Avas carried tlirouglibv 
the General Synod, after a contest between cTuircli 
parties extending over several years. In 1878 the 
revised prayer-book Avas published. Among the 
more important clmDgcs are (1) the removal of tlio 
rubric prccciling the Athniiasian Creed: (2) the 
addition of a question and aiimver to the (Intocliism 
declaring that the body and blooil of Christ are 
'taken and received only after a hcaA'Ciily and 
spiritual manner;' (3) the absolution iu the vibita- 
tioii of the sick changed into tho form in the com- 
inuninii bcrvice; (4) lessons fi-om the Apocrypha 
removed. 

In the Episcopal Clmrch of the United States of 
America a revised edition of Hie English prayer- 
book Avas authorised and published in 1789. Tlie 
changes made Avere very numerous. We can here 
apecify only the foUoAving : (1) the TCiunval of the 
Atbniiasian Creed; (2) the introduction of tJie 
'invocation’ on the elements in the coiniiiimiou 
service, this lattor being at tlic aiiggnHlion of Sea- 
bury, the flrat American bisliop. lie bad been 
consecrated in Hcotland, and Avas wnriidy attached 
to Hie Scottish Conniuinion UiKce, of Avhicb the 
' iiiA’ocatlon' is a characteristic foature. A further 
revision Avna undertaken in 1881. So far ns it has 
liitherto pi-oceeilcil, it is largely marked by a desire 
to reverb to parLicnlai's of the English prayer-book 
wJiicli ba*i bcou abandoned in 1780 ; but iioiLhor of 
the. tATO featjire.'i noticed above Jma been al tered.^ 

In the Episcopal Clmrch in Scotland tbeEnglisli 
ptaA’cr-l)Ook is foriimlly declared to he the ‘duly 
autliorised service-book of this church for nil the 
purposes to wliicli it is applicable ’ (Canon x.xxiii.); 
Imt a service f»)r tho Holy Conmuiirion {brought to 
the fonn in current use in I7G4) is sanctioned in 
some congregations under certain restrictions. At 
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hII coii-etiiiitiuiiH, oi<1iiiatinii^, aiul the form 

in the Eiif'lisli in'nyi3r-i»o<jk is- vefniirc<l to Imj nsed. 
Tlie Coiii'imiiiitiii '.HHce is Wsed on the 

coiTCiijiondiai^ .‘■erviue in LainVa pvayer-Viooh, hut 
many iiiiporiniit cliaiijjes Jia^ e been iiiaile, Atiioii}; 
tlifl iiuwt nolewurtliy are {]) the tmiisjiosition of 
ilie iilaco of the i)rayev of consecration in relation 
to tlie prayer for ‘ the whole -stale of Chvisb’ri 
(JJiiircIi(2) the omifision of the words 'iiiilitaiit 
licre in oaitli \* the alteration in the onler of 
the parts of the pvayet of consecration, so that it 
runv, (/<) w'ortls of institiibio)}, (&> uhlntion, (r) 
invocation ; (4) the substitution, in the iiivoca- 
tion, of tlie words, ‘that they may hucnoie the | 
body and blood,’itc., fur'that theyinnyhe unto 
ns tlie body,’ lic. 'Xliis last chniij'e is for its 
abniptness ivithout parallel or |iiece«lent. 

For the iiiatcii&la frovn whitU the piayei-hook has been 
mainly cons tractcd.cuia'nit MaskelFs.l/b)<( 0 <tc(ita./i((iiidia 
Anylicftine (2d cd. 1SS2), anil The Ancient 
Zilu/;/'/ of thi t'huveh o/ Eu^iluml (SJ ed. 18S2); Afissalc 
nd iau),v Sni'ai<i(]j\\T»tislawsi«<l. IBGHiT); Jth-ci'&triioir 
O'l ii^nm iariii.i, tiliUd by F, Proetur and O. AVoidaivo^th 
(lS79-Sd); Jinviariiiiii /louuntitM Qaiyinntianmiit edited 
liy iT. W. (ItkiSl. Tim succc^isive changed made in 
the F-aalidi ihayex-buok and tlw Scaltish Frayer-hcok 
(111.17) aio ndiiiiraldy uxhibUed in parallel cohiuins in 
Keeling’s Zitniyiie IJcUdiuticie (2J ed. 1B51); they may 
al-50 bo studied in J. Parhcir’d 2’fte Fini Prui/tc-lwk o) 
Edirard VT,, eixapuicd l/te aucccisive ileviaioot of 
ikeJiooi: of t’OHimon i’royer (1877). For the history of 
tho pri^er-book and a coiuiaentary on its contents, svo 
Prootet 8 Uigtorif the 8wk of Common Praner, loitk a 
flfttionolc 0 / it* OJicfj (18Ui cd. 1W9); J. il. WwuVb 
rftjinotrtkd nook of Cohiuiuu Troifer (revised ed, 1884); 
Cardwoll’a//wlory o/Ohii/e/'s/jcM . . . eonuecM with the 
Jleciiion of ihe Look of Coinmon rnti/er (2d cd. 1841). 
Parket’s Jnlrodiictio/t /o the H\ilori> of the ancccjairc 
Rei'ifiom of the Book of Common Prai/cr (1877) ia in* 

! valuahlo. CiAinaer's attoiiipM At n revision of the 
IJreviary is exhibited in JCdmrd VI. and the Book ^ 

I CojJi(,;on 1'ru‘ici' (lilH)), by F. A. Gasqiiot and E. 
Bishop, .liuoti ourfuus hirurmatmn on the jiicdimval 
htuigUs of iiuglnnd, more p.ArtieuI.%tly that of York, 
will DO found ill the Lftif FolL'a Ma*s iloid', edited for 
the Early English Text rjociety by T. F. Simiuons 
(1879). .4iiiung coimiientarics on {jaitictilar parts of 
the piaycr-book, aeudairiuto’s iVotffia Fncharlstiea (2d 
ed. 1870) and Bulky’s Vurittlions in the Coi)iMuuio,i and 
BcijitUiiial Ojikii (1842) are of much viduo. The jVic- 
gtmile of the oriniml Mnnuncript of the Book «•/ Common 
Frailer aUac?ied to the Act of Uitifurmilg, IGGI, was pro¬ 
duced in photo-lithogrA|di in 1890. On the liistory of 
tho ):><^tt!sh and .\iiicrlcati Coininunion Olfiocs, see tho 
ynitare AnuoiiUtd Aicodiiih ConimiiHion Office, die. (1884), 
and the Ifialorkul Hkiich appenik<l to Professor Sj 
Hart’s edition of .'iuilurn'a Comrnuiimt Office (1874). 

Prayer Itead.S) h name y'iven to the polished 
feeeils of a We.it Indian le^mminous plant, Hfirus' 
vrcaiioriKii or "Wild Li((iioiice, forinerly luncli used 
fur stringing into maiie-, nccklaco, &e. 

Prtiyillit M’liccl, an instrument for oHcring 
prayei-i by inccliaiiical iiieans, nstd cxchiKively bv 
the Lamaist un the ;mBumplioii tliat 

the elliciicy of prayer consists in the iimki|>]icity 
of its repetition. ’iTiese iiistruinents are of various 
filiapes and sizes, from suutll cylinders Inriicil by 
the lifliiil Co Inige ones driven by water or wind. 
Long -Strips of paper with a written or printed fnr- 
iiinla, winch tiaiislated reads ‘The Jewel in the 
Lotus, Allien,’ repeated luuidreds or even Uiun- 
stirnls of times, are wrnpjied round the-se cylinders, 
find as tliQ eyliiidci's revolve the paiier rolls imcuil! 
nial so tlie jirayer is j.aid. 

-Prcaclring, or systenuiiic instniclTon in re- 
Iigiou givoii (ly word of month, has Lreeu almost 
from tlie beyiniiiijg of the Christian olmi-eh the 
pTiueipal means of ilhiBeTninatingitsdoctrine-s, and 
already it-s application to the i>r)or w given byonr 
Lord liitnsclf as one of the significant rigiis of the 


new economy. It is thu.s distinctively Christian, 
although it is true tliat it trace.s its ancestry to 
part of the function of tlie ancient Israelitisli pro* 
pheta, who wore inativvctoia of tlvo peoplo aa to 
their duties in the present, as well as foretellers of 
the future. The teaching of Christ himself, so far 
as recorded, mo.stly took the form of the parable, 
and ihroiigliout we iiiul its cliarnctciistie marks 
to he .simplicity and variety, some cuiniuoii fact in 
nature or htiiiian experience being taken as tlia 
basis of tlic scriuou, and snivitualised in a free and 
natural manner. But, ns Vijietsay.s, Jesus liiiiisolf 
instituted little, though he inspired iiiuch. TJic <lis- 
coHrf,e.s given in the Acts also dili'er widely from 
I inoderii Mjrmons, their niniiiobjecbbcing to bring tlie 
! ueition and histcjry of Christ jilainly before their 
heaieie. The facta of Ilis life, death, and resuvrec- 
tioii are everywhere put furwaiil as the roots of 
I Clii'Utian faith nml practice, and (IncLiiiie is ever in¬ 
terpreted without complexity, as practically con¬ 
nected with Ilis person. Justin Martyr [An. nuij. 
chap. 67) and TeriulUan chap. «9) de-scriiio 

the is.Khortatlon-s that follovvod the reading of Scrip¬ 
ture in their time; hut Ui'igcn wa.s the earliest 
jireaclier in the motiern sense of tlie M’oril, altJioiigh 
he employed largely the allegorical jneCliod of inter- 
preting fjcripturc, happily now almost extinct. In 
the early cliiuclj the bishop was long responsible 
for the ptuaching, nitUough picsiiytevs wid deacons 
came to be employed, as Origen was before his 
ordination, and Constantino irequently, Monks 
were not allowed to prcacli until the special preach- 
iug-onlein were organised in t)ic middle ages, nor yet 
women, although the Montanist heretics jiennitted 
them. ScrmoiiH wove usually delivevod on SuinlayB, 
as part of the vogular l eligions service, and aimVo. 
ballon was expressed by stam)iing of feet and clap¬ 
ping of baml-'j, a practice wliicli Chrysostom con¬ 
demned, After the Oth ctntnry pieaclilng npiienix 
to have dccUaedj and imleed it never seems to have 
flouihihed mucli at Itonie. TJio medimval sermon 
gradually took tlie form of a sliort address after 
mass: but, witli tlie lise of tlio l^iaiiciscian and 
Dominican ordei-i'. we find a groat revival of i»roacli- 
ing. ill form popular, racy, tlie anecdotes told and 
sjdritualiseil perforce {ISxempln) often anything but 
edifying in Uvvmsdvts. Anumg the most lumona 
of tho iiicdiawal prcftchors were Antony of Padua, 
Bermiid of CTairvaux, JioiKLveritnra, Berlliold 
the I'rancisean of Hegenslmrg, Jolni of Monte 


Corvino, .Suvoiiaiok. Jidiii Ttiider of Strasbiirg, 
and FianeU Coster (1531-IC19). The lieformer.s 
were prenciiers to a man, and the swift ]m)gi'cs.s of 
the new doctimes was in great measure due to the 
power with wliieh they wore given forth from bliu 
pulpit. A.S Hacrameiitarianipiii lost hold of men’s 
consciences, the higher appeared the value of the 
new niclliod of learning by wliab means to draw 
near to God, Wycllf and liis Ikur Priests, and 
oftur liiiii the Lollards, establlBhed nn evniigclical 
tradition of the supremacy of the pulpit as a means 
of gmee, which we find at its greatest strength in 
I uritanism. Seventeenth-century preacliiug was 
very' Bcrlptiaid. and put pioiinnenb iij the fore¬ 
ground the cardimvl evangelical fads of iiic full of 
man, Lhu doom of .sin, the redemption of CTuist, 
the sanctifying work of the Holy .Spirit. Its 
strength lay in tlie reality and vigour with which 
ifc realised these truths ; its weakness was a tend¬ 
ency to he over-absbrnct, and to become theo¬ 
logical mtlicr than rc]igiou.s. In the unsiiiritual 
hari'eiiues'i of the 18th ceutiiry pveocluug became 
maiul.v ethical and apologetic—preacliing about 
Chr^tiaiiifcy rather than preacliing (jlivist; but, as 
Dr JuhiiiiOQ says, men at last got tired of heariii" 
the apostles tried once a week for the crime of 
forgery, and turned for relief to listen to tlie earnest 
direct Imiangues of a Wesloy and a Wliitelield. 
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The whole century could show no penchcra tu lie 
coitipcivccl witli Lafciniev, Donne, Hall, Amlmwcii, 
jeveiiiy Taylor, Howe, IJaxtev, as well as Fuller, 
Saiiclertion, Soiitli, Harrow, and TUIotson: still Icaa 
with their inagnilioently elofiiient French coutem- 
poiavies Saurin, Dourdaloiie, IlosMiet, Fonelon, 
^XassiUoll, La Rue, and Fldchier. Hut in the 19lli 
century the pulpit recovered all its power, despite 
a btoefi platitude of tlie modern press to the con- 
tmiTi iritii sucit an illustrious roll of nreacliers ah 
Chalmers, Edward Irving, Robert Hall, R W. 
Robertfioii, Henry Melville, Maurice, Hook, New¬ 
man, ^lozley, Wilbcvfoicc, Martiueaii, Arclicr 
Ihitler, Arnold, Spurgeon, Caiirl, Gntlnie, Rccchcr, 
Talnmyc, Moody, Jrngee, Luldon, Knox Little, 
Farrar, Maclaven, Parker, and Philips Brooks. In 
France n^ain h’g iind the names of Lacordaire, 
Jlonod, Ifersier, and Prcwseiiae; in Gcrniany the 
Reformation preaching lias hcen choked hy Uiitiuii- 
alism, but within the century reached ’its finest 
ttowcv in Schlcicrinacher, in wbctee ayiiipalhetic 
lieart tlierc met in .strange harmony Pietistic and 
Rationalist traditions aliice, Spciicr the Pietist, 
ZolliJcofer, and Rcinhard were cnrJicr (icj-man 
|ireachcra of higli rank, 

The modern Clnirch of England has been driven, 
tlirough the activity of its <Ussenting rivals, to 
recognise its neglect of preaching i»y opening the 
navo.s of its catliedvals for special evening services, 
and now actively employs tlie pulpit in every parish 
ns a principal engine of its warfare against evil, 
still recognising it, however, in the words of Dv 
Hook, as *a moans of instruction, more than a 
direct means of grace. ’ 

The cliicf difllGiiUles of the preacher are that ho 
has to speak always to the same lieareis—Wesley 
said oven in a year he would preach both them and 
himself aale^i •, his audience is of very varying 
dogreos of ccuicatioii and intolligonce; Ids theme 
is so familiar that it is difricult to compass the 
grace of novelty—indeed the wonder is mthcr, as 
Borrow said, tuat so many are so good as they 
aro, seeing that the demand in tiie British Isles 
alone extends to about 100,000 sermons a week. 
The foundations of titc preacher’s success may be 
said CO be ills personality, his sincerity, piety, and 
enthusiasm, his respect and love fur his hearers, 
knowledge of their conditions of life, wider know¬ 
ledge or liumuii nature and experience of the 
world, together with gravity, courage, and in¬ 
tellectual and moral lioiicsty. If tu these he 
added exegetical learning, natural eioi]Ucnco niul 
/iie, with tile power of foigetfcing self in the 
message to be delivored as nii niiibni^smlor for 
Christ, and finally unction—which, as Viiict says, 
there is no artiiicial means of gainin^-a iiieaclier 
of the very liiglioab order is formed. The greatest 
snare to the young in enehcr is a not unnatural self- 
coiisciuusiicss, and still more the assumption of 
airectfUion.s of voice or action, from whipli iio would 
quickly shake himself free if lie could see how 
really ridiculous he appears to the pews, Tlie best 
tonic for liis SGlf-cnnsciousnes.s is tulre reimndcil that 
he liimsolf is but an accident in the vnnt (.'liristinii 
scheme for the propagation of the go.'-pel, and that 
the greatest of the apo.stl&s was himself content to 
be nothing so Christ wa.s |ii'cacbud. Happily men 
without sonic approxiiiiation to a vocation now 
choose the clerical profession less freementW than 
formerly, for it is more dillicnlt now to be a Cliarlen 
Honeyinan than it was in onr great satirist’s days. 
The sovereign law of preaching is to be |•ennme 
and natural, for, as Fanet says, ‘no heart will take 
lire if the sjinvk does not come lirsfc from the 
speaker’s heart.' In nothing is this bane of unreality 
to he more guni'ded against Ilian in the pnipit touo 
—the high falsetto, tlie impra'isive roll, the insinu¬ 
ating whisper, or even ivliine, are one and all to 


be abhoiTeil, as suggesting to the ear meiely 
simulated emotions, The be.st mctliod is to begin 
from a cooiersational level, to einpluy a completely 
nnallccted language and style, ami to aim through¬ 
out at cleaviief*:<, all unfair use of the text and un- 
authorised spirituHllsing being hnulinii-sible. Plain 
sensible llionghts in bcnaible English ivill ahvais 
be listened to with patience, if not too long, for tlie 
modern hearer eni]m'C.s with diiliculty niore than 
thirty tu fortj'iiiiiiittes, wlieie his fathera expected 
soiiietliiiig at least twice as long. The jiuliclouB 
prcaciicr will seasonably lighten his dlscomsc 
with illustrations, tei'se prm'erba, and anecdotes, 
for, an Fuller says, ‘ while reasons are the pillars, 
■similes are the windows of eveiy structure.' The 
same over-wiity old divine oilds a caution which it 
can scarcely be said lie Iitinsel/ never forgot, ‘ The 
preacher avokls such stories vlio.se mention niiiy 
snggent bad thoughts to the auditoie, and will not; 
use a ti^hi compaiison to make tliercof u gim c 
application, for fear liis poisoh gn farther than his 
anlulote.' Bnt, while avoiiling the grotesqiie, the 
preacher must not forget QiiintUinn’s fatal judg¬ 
ment of mediDwity—'bis excellence was that 
he hod no fault, and his fault tliat iic had no cx- 
cflllenee.’ Jeremy Taylor was a mnster in the art 
of illnstmtioii, some of liU examples being among 
the most exquisite passnges in English prose. The 
pi-eaclier may find his inspimtion Tn the legitimate 
use of the sermons und other writings of otiici's, no 
less than in bis own experience of life. Even hq 
original a man as RoberUon of Brighton says, ‘I 
cannot copy, nor can 1 work out a seed of tliouglit, 
developing It myself. I cannot light my own firo} 
but whenever I got niy lire Hgliteafiom another life 
I can carry the living llame as my own into utlier 
subjects, which have been illinninatcdinthellanie.’ 
Even the preacher’s old sermons are full of advan- 
t«ge to him, if judiciously enipJoyod to enrich, 
ratlicr than merely fill out, the new. For is it not 
true that‘the goon paiisbioncriDqniretlinot'whGtlier 
the sermon be new or old, but like @30(l venison, 
If It be savoury, falls to to profit by it?’ There is 
an honest uso that may be made of tire thorights of 
tithcre oml even of one’s self, when tlicse are 
vivided anew by the judgment and tliouglit of the 
present neensiou. Rank plagiarism is entirely to 
be rcprobaterl, bat there is an honest middle comse 
which will not vex the conscience of the preacher 
himself, nor c.xcrci8c tiie most cnveful listener. 
M'liat is taken from all books is borrowcfl fmin 
none, nud the pi’enclier may do with sermons what 
Dr Johnson tells hk AYutl.s did witli rinttoriols 
gathered from a wider range—' every kind of iii- 
foniiatiuii was, by the piety of his mind, con- 
vorterl into theology,’ 

The early prenenerB, as Clny’sogtom and Augus¬ 
tine, npukc extempore, and indeed tlie practice of 
rearling sermons from a inninu<cript does wot seem 
lo have been piactised before tJie RefririMaLion, 
wlien Bnrnet tells us llie book of Homilies wax 
Compiled on account of tiro fewness of qnalilied 
pienchera and the urgent necessity to get tlie 
people iiistnicte<l, Still, rending long remained 
unpopular, and 'the pieseiit bunine and .“lotlifnl 
way of preacliing' was actually forbidden by 
statute to the univereity iiieachers at t’ainhridgo 
in 1074. licigliton disUkecl it oa detmetiug froiu 
the weight and authority of preaching—‘I know,' 
he saj’s, ‘ that weaknos.s of the meniory is pleaded 
in excitse for thin ciistonr j but better minds would 
make better memories. Such an excuse is un¬ 
worthy of a father addressing his children- Like 
Elilui, be should he refiGsbeil by speaking.* Reatl- 
ing gained gi'ound in the IStli centniy, and sermons 
were bought, borrowctl, or stolen by preacljerB less 
honest fclion Sir Roger de Coveiicy’s chaplain. The 
mlvantage of reading is tliat it 'usually eiismea a 
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belter oulekctl i[i?.cniir.'ie and s-avea tlie pTeachor 
from what to iiiauv is a jrriuvous slavery j but Ur 
Ja>ne-s Manincau it-* defence ou yet iiiglier 
arouiids as tlm best moans of inaiiitaiiiiii" tlio 
hi;'!! level of tJioiiglit and feeling at wbicli the 
sen non was conijKisGd. And it M true that many, 
peihrtji-. rniK5t, e.vtcnJl'OJ'e jireaeheM forget their 
argniiient, and iiover priwrobs, but eebly xormd ami 
I'ouii'l, as Coleridge saiu, hi verbiage, vain rone- 
titinii>, and feelile and gavnilmis lliiency. Ihit 
agiiiiht this tliere is the obvimis disadvantage in 
tlie lo'S of |iinver and icality that must needa 
follow tlie icwnrming of {frenieditated emotion. 
Tlio lecitatioii of horinniia by heart is f^carcely 
better, if nnt indeed -sLill iiioie likely to destroy 
spontatieity and natnraliiess of expression, not to 
fajieak of the risk of some accident depriving the 
Jieljdess reciter of J»is meininy, ns once bappened 
to South, wlicraiipoii lie left the pidpit abruptly 
with the Avoid*], ‘J<ord he momfiil to our in- 
firinities.’ Tlie niothod of o.xlcinpoic preaching 
is in evDiy Tc^l^ect the best, provided tbc speaker’s 
staiiilard 'of excellence is one anlllcicntly liigb, 
and lie is not one of those vain men Avho make 
a boast of going into the pulpit Avitliont pre¬ 
meditation. Piovidod the hcvuioii hoe been cave* 
Ihoiiglit outbeforeliand, and the preacber lia.s 
!]Oinu nioasiu'c of faculty In ajieccli, tbU method of 
iireacliing will be fo\iiu1 the most effecllve, tlie 
tlioiiglits being jproviouBly metliodiacd, the words 
and seuleaces Tect to the inotiieiit. Vur it is botii 
the moat natural niunnur and it atiows speaker 
and lioarcrs alike to be lifted siinultancoindy on 
tlie ^aiiie wnvea of ilioiiglit and ciiiotioii. For, tin* 
happily, there aie few men cajiablo of rending a 
sevinon with the same live aud gloAv as CliaUucrs. 
lint the hpenkcr must be cool and sclC-nosscssod— 

' ft great deal of talent is lost; to tlie world for want 
of a lUtle courage,'says Sydney Smith—and this 
({iialiby he must possess in n. (j^uito unusual degree 
if lie es^ya tbc task of preaelmig to croivds in tbo 
open air. The great I'leticdi preachers, again, 
recited their serumins, aiiparcntly (iiidlng it easier 
than Eiiglislimoii do to revive piemvditnted emo¬ 
tion. Maasillou said that ids beet sermon avoh the 
one lie kneiv bisst; Homdalouc, whose memory 
wtiB ajit to give Avny in inesonce of any distraction, 
used to preach Avitfi his eyes closed. 

‘ Most men,' said Leighton, ' begin to preach too 
auou, and leave oft'too late 5 ' aud still worse for tb© 
nuality of the sermon is tlie too frequent iiecessity 
for t-liG production of L «'0 or more every wcclc. 
Hi-tliop -rYiKlreiveH said, ‘ He avIio pruneheo twice will 
jirate once;' and llobert Hall ii»ed to.vav, 'A mnn 
who concentrates Ids ideas, and tbiiihN onb lihi 
subject jiroperly, can Avrite one; a dill'iise, slialloAv 
limn may inai'inge tAVO, uinl a fool might a'Oiv 
likely Avritt! half ndo/eii.' Tluwe under the iiecc.s- 
sity of producing Iaao might aa-uU lie permitted to 
niako tlio f-econil a diet of catechising, as Hooker 
did nt IJislioiisbiniriic; or an addrera .specially 
directed to cniUlren—an admirable new fcatiii© 
of nioderu jn eacliing; nr the second niiglit be 
frankly alloAVcd to be taken fiom wnne great diAine, 
or at least- to be niertdy one of those siHijdcr ox- 
tenijiovaneoiis scTmoii.s Hooker dc.-,cribc.s, *AA-liicli 
spend tlielr life in their birth, and may Imi'cpublic 
audience but once.’ Over-tasked pieacliers Avill 
lind help in those collections of skeleton .scniiona, 
of AA-Iiicb Simeon’s i/ora! llumilctico.' (21 vols. 1783- 
lS3li) and Spurgeon’s Sermon iVo/cA (4 a-oIs. 1884- 
88 ) are Avell-KnoAvn e-xaniples. 

As for tlie forin of the sei'iiioii, it is usual for it 
lo lie iliviiled into an introduction or cxordtuin, tlie 
priijyoaitiQit, the pronf^ and linally the conclusion 
or peroration. .Simeon nnd bis school aniionncGcl 
the divisions at the outset; Newman notices them 
only 03 he posses from one to the other. As for 


the logical divisions or hcadu, in Avldcb the Puritan 
prenchej'si Avere so pi olilic—liax ter once having a-s 
many us 120 —the more niuileni usage is to em- 
]iiiasisc these but lightly and to have ns few as 
poasible. These ore of coiiit-c all important in the 
.■itructute of the sermon, for, ns Quintilian .says, 
; ‘Qui recte diviserit, JiiuiQimni potcrit in lei'uin 
i online cnavc.’ George Herbert, in The Country 
! ParsuH, Avaiiis against 'crumbling a text iin into 
I .small partsaiuf Bisliop Leigbtuii iiitrocluceil into 
' .Scotland the method of preacliing without licads— 
‘skitiiiiiing the te.xt,’ as it seemed to the zealots 
of bis day. The iutvoiluctiou should be of the 
sliortcst, and may take the form of an oxegetical 
connection of text w itli context—as in Liddon ahno,st 
ahi'avs, or an analogy, nr an anecdote. The pro¬ 
position should be clearly set fortli, and the proof 
should follow'ill logical order, althongli the heads 
need not be named, The ctmcln.sioiij peroration, 
or application should ho nn earnest, pointed aiipcal, 
AA’Airantcd by tlie argumenls that liavc preceded 
it. ‘IIvc,biAAUtiuawi, totos elonucutini fotiles aperire 
ffts est,'says Quintilian. Indeed, fire nnd passion 
we cannot" haA-o too inucli of, if only it is justified 
by mascuUno feeling, keeping pace Avith the inarch 
of tlio argument, yet allowing tlie sjieakor to become 
the clearer tbo more lie gloAvs. llume said John 
Brown of Haddington nreaeliecl as if Je.sus Christ 
AVIU 5 at his elboAA', nnd James Melville (ells us tliat 
Knox ere he had done with his sermon 'avos 
like lo ding the pulpit in binds, and fly out of it.' 
Or if a tender closing appeal best fits the subject 
the sneaker nmst remember that he is a man and 
not ailoAv liimsolf to bo dissolved in tears, unless 
he needs must, Avhen nature Avill save liim from 
being yidicnlous. Bishop Ilcbev converted the 
closing Avords of his sormon into a jirayov. 

In tlio oxjMwitovy iliscouvse. technically known 
in Scotland ns 'a lecture,’ the ]n'cnchGr takes a 
series of texts or a whole passage, and opens up 
its mcauhig, the central truth being clearly set 
forth, and the minoi’ truths in tlieir relation to it. 

Many of the older prcaclici-s of the evangelical 
persuasion ncA-er clo-sed a single sermon witliont a 
nasty course round tlic whole range of cardinal 
j doctrines ill tlie scheme of salvation, however Avide 
some of these might lie fiom the subject proper 
of the tc.xt. Tills might bo well for itinerating 
jiroaclieus like M’liitolifld and M’osley, AvIio Avoultl 
most \»roUn.bly never address the same heavers 
again; but is manifestly absurd in the case of a 
parish clergyman who.se duty is to iuBtriict the 
saints a-s well as roiihc the unconverted, and avIio 
speaks to the same people lAvice a Avcok. Those 
picncher.s Avbose Bermnns invariably deal Avibh the 
iiiitiutory Btagw of Christian experience Bometimea 
arrogantly claim for tlieinselvo.s a inonojjoly of 
‘ nieacliing Chiist.' No nlirnse lias been more 
atiiised tlwiii this of St iWl’a, Avliich lias been 
tAvisted lo mean a monotonous iteration of the 
licccs^iarv comlUions of the starting-poiiib only of 
a Cliiistian ex|»erieJicc, as if the luipifs of a school 
Avere to stand still at tbeiv primer because one bad 
not yut leavnevl to spell, lint indeed there is too 
little variety in oiir teacliiiig—' H’e liold a few 


the Scarlet AVoniftii, or Prelacy’, forced into the 
conclusion of every .sermon by many a painful old 
Pnahyterian divine. Even liell lost its terrors 
Avlien^ made a Aveukly shoAv, iiiul the majestic per¬ 
sonality of the devil, once fainiliar, became coii- 
temptioie. But tlic jiains 0 / hell have funiislied tlie 
fuel for ninny a noble senuou, e\‘en without such 
ft spcoial^ aceeseory ns Puller tells n.s belonged to 
Mr Perkins, avIio ‘Avoiild proiioimco the word damn 
with Bueh an emphasis as left a doleful echo in bis 
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auditors’ cars for a good while after.’ The antohio- 
grapliical stylo a ])crslstent Sjiiure tu young con- 
^ ei'ts iu tlieiJ' iwGachiwg, forgetting hoiv <lii’er?ie oro 
Iiunian chavaotcr and coiuhtiuas, Irow complex is 
Cliristian exporieiice, and how lai^e and varied 
-was ClirisL'a conception of tl>e kingdom of 
liuavuii. The most aluviniiig danger to the pulpit 
in the present day is, Iiuwcvcr, a maudlin hyatorknl 
stylo of trcntiiig religions truths, natural enough in 
a society cluhaiielicd with the over-cxcitemeut and 
fever of an age of comnctitioii, Imt ultiuiatoly fatiil 
to the dignity and autliorily of a vcnevahle iustiln- 
lion, the real fonndatioaa ot whieti miifit hemostei'y 
over einotiuii and linnness of intellectual lihre, as 
w’cll as eonipioliBiisivc grasp of tlio truths revealed 
hy Jesus Christ. 

Sue Dr J. M. Nunle, Afcdiaval J^'taehers awl Preach- 
iny (1SB7) 5 Rev, S. Daviiig-Gould, Poal-medim'aiPrcaelieri 
(1866); Rotlie, Ge.,chichte d. Pretlitjlx'om Ai\laiitlhiauitf 
Hckfcicrniae/ier (Ilroinen, 1831); tlio Eov. 6. J. D&vicit, 
Popen on Preuchitiij (3d ed. 1333); Professor MahafTy, 
Decay of Modern Preachmi (1882); Professor John Kci's 
fmamenkory iecinm (1887): the treatises on Hoiuilctlcd 
by Viiiot (1858). Kidder (1801), Hoppin 11869), and 
lilaiklo (1873); also the excellent Borics of Yalo lectures 
by Becclior, Philips Brooks, Dale, and others. 

Prc-AdaiiiitcSi See Ad.ui. 

PrcbciKl. See Cathedrau 

PrcccdciiCCt the order in which individuals 
are entitled -to follow one another in a state pro* 
00.181011 ov on otlior public occasions. In England 


the order of precedence iloiiciuls partly on the 
statute of 3539, partly on subsequent’ statutes, 
royal lettcis-patefit, and ancient usages. Ariiong 
questions of precedence deijendlng on usage there 
arc some which enu hardly bo conaidored so sctlled 
na to ho matter of riglit, and are in a grout degree 
left to the discretion of the crown, ivliioh generally 
refeiu any disputed question to tlie olBcers of arms', 
In Scotland tue Lyon Court has the dimeb juris¬ 
diction in al( questions of precedence. 

It is a general lulo of iirecedencc that peisojis of 
the auiiio rank follow according to the order of the 
creation of that rank; and in the precedence of the 
English peerage it lias been fixed that the youngcr 
fioiis of each pi-ecetUiig rank take place imniediately 
after the eltfcst son of the next euccccding rank. 
Married women anil widows take the same rank 
among each other as their lni.sbaiids, except such 
mnk tic profesBional or ollicinl, and. it is an iiivai i- 
ahlo rule that no ollicc gives rank tu the wife or 
children of the holder of it. Uiimavned womeu 
take the same vank with their eldest brother; tlie 
wife ,of the eldest sou, of any degree, Jiorrcver, 

I neccdiiig the sutcis of her liusbaimniid all otlier 
attics ill the same degree with them. Marriage 
with an inferior docs not take away the precedence 
which a woman enjoys by birth or creation j witli 
this cxcepcioii, that the wife of a peer always 
tokes her ranli from her husbaiul. Tlie folloiving 
tables exhibit the precedunce of dillorout ranks as 
rccdgiiiseil by law m England, 


TADLE OF PRECEDENCE AMOKO tlEK. 


Tlio Sovorolgu. 

Tlio Prince of 17alcs. 

Sons oS Uio Soverolgn. 

Qninclsons of tho Sovorclgn. 

Di'otbors of tiui Soveroisu. 

Undos of tlio SavorclBii. 

Tlio Sovorolgn'R brothers' oi- sistors' sons. 
Ai'cliblsliop of Cantorbury, Prlmsto oC nil 
England. 

Lord High CiiAnooilor, or Dol'd Keo^ior, 
bolna tv Earnii. 

Arolibishop of Vork, rrliiisto of England. 
Lord High Trootiuror. 

Lord I’rostdciit of tlio 
Privy-councll. 

Lord Prltyfies). 

Lord Croat Clininberliiin. 

Lord Ihgli Constabla ' 

Earl Mnrslial. 

Ivonl lilfiti Admiral. 

Lord Sccwanl of H.M. 
iloiueliold. 

Lord Clinuibci'lain of 
H.M. Housvhold, 

Dukes. 

Eldoat sons of Diikcs of tlio Dlood Royal. 
Martiuiscs. 

Dukes' oldest sons, 

Earls. 

Younger sour of Royal Dnkcs. 

>favqulsGs' oldest s'sus. 

Dukes' yoiiin’er sour. 


Being of 
the dogrea of 
Baj'ons. 


Above nil of 
tticlr degrefl; 
[fDukns,above 
all Dukes, 
L-c. 


Viscounts. 

Earls' eldent sons. 

3farq»)Ms’ yoiinaor soaa 
nisitops of I/ondon, Durliani, and Win. 
efioster. 

AH otlior Bngllsli Dlsliops according to 
sonlority of Coiiseenitlon. 

Soorotariesvf State, IfDaroiu. 

Barons. 

Siisaksrof Uto House of Commons. 
Coininissiouen of the QreaO Sesl. 
Treasurer of U.M. Umaehold. 
Cotiiplrollor of 11.31. Housoliuld. 

Muitor of the Morso. 

Viec-otiaoibcriain of U.M. Qouseholvl. 
ScorelorfesofSfAto.uodordegno of Baron. 
Viscounts' eldest sons. 

Earls' younger sons. 

Baroas* oldest suns. 

Kniglils of tlio Osrter. 

Prlvy-counclllow. 

OmiiccUor of tlio Order of the Garter. 
Clixiicellor of thu £xc1ic«iuer. 

Chniicollor of tho Dncby of Lancaster. 
rx>rd Clilcmustice. 

Mastar of tfic Rolls. 

Lonh Justices of Appeal. 

JudUOB of the Bigh Court of JiisUce. 
ILinnerots nudo by tbs Eoverel^n under 
Uio royal standard in open war. 
Viscounts' younger sons. 

Darons' yoiingor sonii. 


Itsi-oiiets. 

Bannorets uotinadd by the 8oveTo!gn in 
person. 

Knights Orend CrosRM of tbo Dstb. 

K. Grand Conmmndm of Star of Indls. 
K. Onnd Crogsot of St 3UeUael and St 
George. 

K. Grand Coiiiiaanden of Order of fiidfan 
Bnipira 

KalghU Coimiusdsrs of the Bath. 

Kuljbte ComnienderB of thu Btor of India, 
K. Commndm ot Mtohael sad George. 
Enighta Bachelors. 

Judges of County CourtR. 

Companions of tnc Batli. 

CoiupanlOQS of tbo 8t,irof Indts. 

Cavslierl and Companions of Michael and 
OeorgG. 

Cotit]>aniona of Older of Inillan Enudre. 
CninixkTiloDs of Uie Dlstingulslied Bervioo 
Ordor. 

Rldesl .tons of the younger hoHs of Peers. 
Barouols' eldest rohh, 

Ehlcsl BODR of Knights of llin Garter. 
Ikitineruta' eldost sons, 

Silliest soiia of Kiilglits, ncconlliig to 
tluiir Ibtliere' preeeaenco. 

Eldest sons of Knights Bncholors. 
Barmiots' yriurigersons. 

Knlghtb' youoger sons. 

F.si^dhes. 

Gcutlciiion. 


TABLE OP PREOEDEKCE AMONG WOMEN. 


The Queen, 

Tlic Princess of Wales. 

Frincosscs, daniilitorR nf tliQ .Sovcicrgii. 
l'riiicc.-<sei niid Duchesses, wives of the 
Sovorulgii's sons. 

GraiiddauuhtcrR of tlio Sovereign. 

Wivo.i of the Sov^srclgn's grandsons. 

Tho Sovereign's alstcrs. 

Wives of till) Sovcrulgii's bvuUicra. 

Tlio Soveieign'.s limits. 

IVjvca of Hie Sovereign's uncles, 

The Sovcrelgu's iiiuces, 

Dndiesscs, 

Wives of oldest suns of Royal DnkcR. 
Dnnghtei'R of Uukos of tho Blood Roynl. 
Mftrclilonessos. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Diikcs. 
Daiiglitars of Dukos. 

Countcssc.s. 

Wives of yoiingCT sons of Royal Dukes. 
Wives of tliu oldest sons of Marquises. 
Daughters of Marquises. 
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wives of Die yaiiugur sous of Oukco. 
Vlseouiitcsses. 

Wives of tha eldest aoim of Earls. 
Daiiglitcra of Karla. 

WtVL‘8 of tlie younger suns ot HarqulSM. 
Baronesses. 

WfvciS of tho eldest sons of ViscouHts. 
Daughters of Vfseomila. 

Wivwi of the yuiiugor sons ot Earls. 

Wives of the eldest sous of Oaron.s. 
Dfli].gh(crs of Barons, 
htaicls of Honour. 

WiVM of Knights of tbo Gniier. 

Wive.s of BnnnoTubi. 

Wives of tlie yotiuger sons ofViseounts. 
Wives of Iho younger sons of Oaruus. 
Wives of Barouots. 

Wives of Knights Gretid Crosses of the 
Order of the Bath. 

W'tves of K.O.OiE./. 

Wives of K.G.C. Michael and Geome. 
Wives of K.G.G. Order of Indian Emigre. 


Wives of Knights Counnnudorsof the Bath. 
Wives orKC.8,1, 

B’lvM of K.O. Michael and Qooigo. 

Wives of K.C. of Order of Indian Eiujilfc;. 
Wive.s of Knighta DBchcloia. 

Wives of CumpBuioni, of the Bath. 

B'fves of ConimiiiDns of the Star of lodis. 
Wives of Cavaliorl and Conilwtilons of Bt 
illchnel and St George 
Wives of Companions of the Order of the 
Iiiilkii Empire, 

Wivi-sof Coiiip^iuiuua of Lliu Distinguished 
Bei'vlco Order, 

Wives ofcldeat soQsor Peera'yovuigar sons. 
Daughters of tlm younger soils oiPeoni. 
Wlve.R of the eldest sons of Banquets. 
Daughters of Baronets. 

Wives of the eldest Rons of Knlghls. 
Daughters of Knights. 

Wives of the youngsr sons ot Baioiiotv, 
Wives of tho younger eona of Riiiglita. 
Wives of Esquires nud QontleiaeD. 
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PIIECEDENGE 


PRECOGNITION 


At tlie coronation of (.'liftilt'h I. the rule of pits- 
cedency of tlie nuliility of Eiiyland wan introdncert 
ill Scotland ; and it ■was airoiifired tliat peers of 
England (or their sons, iSre.), of «• given degree, 
^!l{||lhl within Eii^dand take precedence of peers 
of Scntiniul of tlie >aiiic degree; and that in .Scot¬ 
land tliia nreceiloiicn Bhonhl be reveised. But by 
the acts of Union witli Scotland and Ireland the 
iieccdenoe in any given degree of the jKjerage has 
leen e^tnbliBhod ns follows : (1) Peers of Englftud ; 
{'2) Peers of Scotland ; (3) Peers of Great Britain; 

The fc'ci'vt.rcSb'n. 

Irnl m^h ConiTiiiMloiKT rturing sitting 
fif General A^ceuibly. 

Tic I'rincp rif Wales. 

Y&ini;ier <101!, of the SiOVtTOigii. 

Graii'laon.s of the .Sovereign, incltiJinff 
si'Tis of .laughlers. 

Urothierfl of the Sovereign. 

Uncles ijf the Soverelga 
Nevihewd of the KoveTeign, Inclwlitigsonii 
of .ilsttrH. 

f/jTtl PrnvusturUdinhiiruhwjtliiii Ihecity. 

EIi.Ti .Iltary ilirfh Conslflblo. 

Mnslir of the Housciiuld. 

I.'.rl Clancell.jr, or Lord Ko-jer, if 
li.iruii. 
liwlefsi, 

sonD of Dukes of tlic SIooU Itaynh 

JfftrijHisi's. 

flUIcat 6ons of Dnki'j, 

Earla, 

Younger soas orito.ynl Duke'?. 

Eldest ious of Maiy)uisOS. 

Younger sons ot Unkos. 


(4) Pecis of Ircdand ; (5) Peers of the United Kiiig- 
doiii, and Pcei.-* of Ireland created snbseipicatly to 
the Irish Union. A -similar oi'der in uiKler.stootl to 
obtain in regaid to havoiiets, tlunigli in Iielaud it 
t:ceni.s lately to have become tlie practice to allow 
nJl haionels to rank according to tlie respective 
dates of tlicir patents. 

Tlie following Ls the table of precedence in Scot¬ 
land, as recorded in the Lyon Oliice. It is founded 
jiartly on usage and iiartly on the statutes of 1G23 
and 1601. 

Grnnil Cro5.i of the Star of Iiidin. 

Greiul Cross of St Midmd nial St George. 
Knights Commaiiclcra of the Batti. 
Knights CominanAeTaorVhBSlaif oCIuilia. 
Knight.s CDiiiinamIcrs of St Micimel anil 
St Gcoigc. 

LonI Lymi King-of-Aruis. 

Ubhcri*. 

Knights Uauliolors. 

Cuiupanions ol the lirttli. 

Comixiiiions ol llie Star of India. 
Ciiiiip!iiHoii.s of St Michael ntu) St George. 
Khk'st suns of younger suns of Pccra. 
Eldest K'.iis of h/iniitrctg. 

Eldest suns of Knights of tha Garter. 
Eldest sons of Baronets, 

Eldest sons of Knigiits. 

Younger sons of DavonetB. 

Younger sons of Knights. 

DoAU of PocuUy. 

Solicilor-gtufirnl. 

Es<i«ires, Incluiliiig llornlcJs. 

OenUemen, incliuling PursiilvsnlB-at' 
Arms. 


Vfsconnis. 

Eldest BUII3 of Earls. 

Yoiiugersoii.s ofMnrqiilses. 

Barons. 

Keeper of Ilia Qre.at !?cal. 

Kc.'ptT of tha Ihivy Seal. 

Eldest sons uf Viscounts. 

VeuMger SODS of Earls. 

Eldest, soil!. ofBaronir. 

Knights ol (he Garter. 

Piivy-comicillors. 

Lonl Justier-.giiieral. 

Lord Cli rk-rfsKler. 

Hd Advocate. 
l.orJ JusticK-clerk. 

Lords of iiesiilou (l>y dato of nppoiot. 

Knights DAiiiicreL-i. 

Y’oungcrsuus orViscuuids. 

Younger sons of Daioiii. 

Knights ^(arisclisL 
HaroiiuU. 

Knights of tlio Thistle. 

Grand Ctvss ot the Both. 


It seeiiia to bo held in England that the preced¬ 
ence uf ScottiHli ulllcers of state, jiidgee, &c., os 
recognised before the Union, docs not now extend 
heyoiul Scotland. There aio rules for precedence 
for the incinbeis of tlie diireicnt prufessionh, rccog- 
niserl among tliciiuielvuH, but whicli ^ve nugeiioval 
t/ocial vteceJtiiico. No rank, for instaiico. in the 
army, IiovvGvev iiigh in itself, cutitlc.s ith holder to 
precedence. Doccom in the univeraitie^ uvo ranked 
thufi: (1) Divinity, (’2) Law, (3) -Medicine. Official 
rank may often place its possessor, upon occasiun 
of public ceremonials, in a position far above otliera 
of higher dignity than himself, bud tills, of counsc, 
confens no rank in the genoral order of civil pre¬ 
cedence ; on thu other hand, men of official rank, 
wlio iiave lilghor personal precedence, aro placed 
Bx;cordiiig to the latter; the wlvci und children of 
all tlioisc wlio derive clieir places on ciic scale from 
oJlk'inl rank have no consofiueut piivilege. One of 
the teadiiig pThwiples of tfie law of precctlenco is 
that it emanates solely from father or Imsband, 
and cannot be acijuircd tlivoiigh n feiualo unle:;8 in 
the ea.?e of u peeiess in lier own right. 

I*i'eC(?llfor (.sometimes Cfoi/or). theoHicerwho 
directs the singhig in n catlicdral or i>arisb vhurcli. 
tiee Ciioill. 

Preceptors, Collmge of. Seo Epucatiok, 
Vol. IV. p. 210. 

Preccv)tov 5 ', tlie name given to certain honses 
of the Knigiits Tcinpluvn (tj.v'.), the siiperioih of 
which were calleil Knights i’leceptor. Other 
lionsc‘8 of the older were called ' eoiniiiaiiderieg.’ 

Prcccs.sioii, the name given to a slow niuiion 
of the cAvtli, under tlvo action of the snn luid moon, 
wliieli eaiises the poles of tlio lie.avcns (which iiiii.sb 
remain always vertically above the poles of the 
eartlj) to dcBcrtbe circle,s on the sjilicre of tlie 
lieav'ciis about the poles of the eclijitic as centres. 
As the places of stars on celcntuil charts ate iiiavked 
witli reference to the celestial pole.s-. this motion of 
thesa jmluH cansc.s all .such charts to Irccoine less 
and less accurate with the btiise of time. A cor¬ 
rection for prccefcsioii lias therefore to be applied 
to such charts in order to find the true places of 
stars at any cpoeli other than that for which they 


arc constructed. This motion of tlie eartli nlso 
causes the Eijtiinnxcs (q.v.] to recede slowly aloiijg 
the ecliptic, so that Che sun conies to them, in liis 
annual course, a little eaffier cacli year. Hence 
the name, ‘Precession of the Equinoxes.’ 

Tlie physical cansu of this motion is the nttrao- 
tioM of the sufi and moon for the protubeiniit part 
of the earth around tlio Equator (seo Eabtu). 
This causes the earth slowly Lo liini on itself, as 
a .«piiniiiig top yiinUrs^ when its speed slackens 
Iteftire it falls. As tliis disturbing force on tlio 
earth is small lelutively to its mass, this tinning 
takes place at the moan rate of only 50"‘l iier 
annum. It requires, tlierefore, 25,808 years for 
the equlno.\cs to dcscribo a coinplcto chulo on the 
ecliptic. For a very intciesting case of the elTeet 
of precession, sec PoLE-iST.ui, In actual observa¬ 
tion the elTects of precoaaioii are complicated witli 
those of Nutation (q.v.) and uf change of inclina¬ 
tion of the ecliptic. The subject is pretty fully 
discussed in a piopulnr iiianiier in Hersohel’s 
TrciUiseon Astt'oiiumji. For tlio Bugge.stcdinllnencc 
of precession, along nitli tlio increased eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit, or groat climatic changes on 
the earth, see pLErsvocEMv:, p. 236, 

Prdciciise.s. See U.V.MIIOUJLLET. 

Precious .Stoiicst Seo Stones (Pbecious), 

Pi'CCiiHtutC Oiiltiueiit is of two kinds, tlio 
red and tho ivhiie. 'I’lie former coiitaina red o-xicle 
of meieur.y, the latter ammouinted inevcuiy, or 
whito precipitate. In both cases gient caro is 
necesstuy tliat the mercury preparatuin-s arc in a 
verj' lino state of division, and are intimately 
inixe<l_ witli the ointment base. Both ointments 
are highly stimulating, and arc of service in 
cutaneous eruptions, Tho red ointment is also 
employed in clinmic conjunctival ophtlinlmia. 

, PrcciBltutioii^ in Gheniistiy, i.s an opemtimi 
in which decuinpositioii occurs in a Iluid, cither 
throngh tho action of the air, or of a gas, or of a 
clicmical oj^nt in .solution ; and is accompanied by 
the deposition of a solid siiKstance that was either 
previously held in solution or that has been formed 
1 ) 3 ' chemical action. 

Precognition. See Criminal Law (Scots), 
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Pre<lella (Ita].), iJie step or lerlg© sotiiediiies 
Been ab the bncl? of an aftar; alao the fiieze 
or liniiil of pietxuea along the bottom of an altar- 
piece. 

PL'cdestluatioii, the eternal rtecreo of G-oil, 
ivlioi’oby ‘the eJeefc’are forconlninetl to snli’aCfoii. 
Tlio correlative deoree, whereliy otUci-d are lield to 
be foreordained to perdition, is commonly distin¬ 
guished by tlio otlier term—Reprobation. The 
theory of predestination had its origin in the 
attempts or theological system to define bite rela¬ 
tions of the liiiinan and' the divine tvill, and to 
reconcile the ulienonicna of hninati freedom with 
the belief in divine omnipotence. God's absolute 
will is represented Ijy it ns determining tlie eternal 
destiny of man, nob according to tiio foreknown 
character of those whose fate is .so detenmned, but 
according to God’s own mere cliuice. They who 
arc thus foreordained to eternal life are led to 
believe and live by the 'iriesiHtiblc grace’ of the 
Holy Spirit. In IniniEin salvation, therefore, God’s 
will la everytliing, man'a nothing. TIte priiicii>al 
scripture passage ia Rom, viii. 29, 30. It waa in 
the cliacussiona between Pelajgiiia and Angiistine 
that the predestiuarian view of the divine ‘decree’ 
wasj first fully evolved} and .since their time 
opinion in bhe chiiroh has vu7i ii\ two great curronla 
~bho one uerpetuatiug the Inllucnce of Pelagiiia, 
who regarded that decree its subordinated to the 
divine foreknowledge of liumau character; the 
other that of Augustine, who maintained the 
absolutism of thab decree, and its independence of 
all prior human conditions. Pciagius recugnised a 
possibility of good in human nature; Augustine 
denied any such pos.vibility apart from the biliii- 
oncos of divine grace. The one held that the 
oholce of salvation lay iu mail’s will; the other 
thftb man’s will had no active freedom or rawer of 
choice since the fall. In S20 the system ot Augus¬ 
tine was established by tlie Council of Araiisio 
(Orange) os tlie rule oc orthodoxy in the Western 
Cliiiteii i but the roAcbion agalnsC the strlotly (ogh 
cal nnbtire of Ida dogma has been perpetually maul- 
fested by representatives of tlie^ moi'e Immauc, 
though pci'lians less logical doctrine of Pelagliis, 
in every period of the cliuvcli. OottHchalk, a Gor¬ 
man moiiK of the 0th century, carried the doctrine 
to its moat c:;tveme devolopment. The Tlimnists 
(see Aquikas), as picdcstinarians, o|>]H>Hcd the 
Scotleta, thougii Tlioniiats insisted that God willed 
the salvation of all and Inm luuvideil tlie means. 
Tlie leformora Luther, Zwiimdi, and Calvin were 
AngiiHtlnians, tlioiiuh tlio Lntlicran doctrine as for¬ 
mulated bv iilelanclithon is plainly difleient from 
that of Civlvin and the Reformed Cliuicli. Some 
Jesuits are Congriiists or modified Thomists; others 
admit tlint predestination to grace, but deny that 
predestination to glory, is irrespective of merit. 
Jansenism was a revival of Angustinianism. Ar- 
minius and the Synod of IDorb mark a new period 
of tlie c(mtvovcr.sy. Witli such opposite represen- 
tntivc.s 08 Land mid Hales, a large part of the 
Church of England ' bade John Calvin^ooil-niglit.' 
The followers of AYcaley and Widtenehl dillered 
on tins groat doctrine. Even the Presbyterian 
clmrahQ.s, or large sections of them, have modideil 
their high prcdestinarlnn doctrine in at least the 
statement of it. The common Augn.stinian doctrine 
of the CaiviniBbic symbolical books is callcil 'infra- 
lapsnrianisin ; ’ madernte Calvinists or * siib-lap- 
sariana’ hold that the fall of man {lujnus) was 
foreseen bnb not decreed by God {thus tryin" to 
avoid a.scribing to God the origin of sin); iWiile 
exti'Crao preilestiimrians or ‘supra-lapsarinns ’ nllirin 
that God not only foresa^v and permitted, but 
decreed the fall o'f man, overruling it for good.' 
Jonathan Edwards (q.v.) is a modern representa¬ 
tive of rigid Calvinism. Catholics hold that tlie 


? [nestion is one rather of inetaphyf-ics than of 

aith. 

See the Aiticio AVii.L ami works there quoted, and tho 
articles on Augustine, Fclagiiis, Calvin, Jansen, Ac,; tlie 
theological handbooks of dogmatics; Lutliardt, Foia 
Frtien IPiUtii (18C3); Forbes, J’rrf/eshnatiya uitd Free- 
miff (1878); Canon Mozley, Ti-caiiie on Ihe Avffmlinian 
Doctrine of Pwlalhvxtion (1878). 

IPrcdicnblCSi TbU is a term in the scliolastic 
logic emmected with the scheme nf clfifi.sification. 
There were five designations employed in clasaify- 
ing objtMJta oil a systematic jilan : (jtnas^ species, 
difference {diirerentia), nroptrty (pwprinm), and 
accident (nccidciis), Tlie fii'st two—Genus and 
Specic-s—name tlio higlier and lower classes nf the 
bitiugB clas&'iliecl; a Genus comprehends several 
Species. The other three designations—Dilfercnce, 
Property, Accident—express the aLtilbutes that 
the clossilicatiun turns upon. U'he Eilt'crcnce U 
wIiAt distiiimikhes one species from the other 
Hiiccica of the saiiic genus; na, fin- example, the 
leculinritics w'hci'ein the cat dillera from the tiger, 
ion, and other .spccie-s of the frenus felts. The 
Proi>erty e.xpresses a distinction that is not ulti¬ 
mate, hut a consequence of boiuo other peeiiUarity. 
Tims, 'the nac of tools'isajiroperty of man, mid 
not a difieronce, for it Hows nunr other o-SMignable 
attribiiteii of Ida buililv and mental organisation, 
nr from tlio spceilic didevcnces that ciiarncCerise 
liiiti. Tlio Accident In soinothing not boimcl up 
with tho nature of the species, but cbancing to be 
present ill it. Thus, tlie bigh value of gold is an 
Accident; gold would still W gold tlioiigli it were 
plenty and cheap. See Species, Cateudries. 

PrC’CiiiptlOlb In blie United States, under 
the Prc-cninlioii Act of 1841, an actual settler on 
tlio {mblic ]anils enjoys the ligbb, in preference to 
any one else, of pniciiiising ab a fixed price the laud 
I on wlilcli ho lias setbJed, te the extent of nob inoro 
' than 160 acres. In the cose of 'ofl'ored' lands tlie 
settler iiiiist file his 'declaratory statement* within 
thirty days after entry, and within a year pi-oof 
must be made of settlement and cultivation, and 
tho land thereujion paid for, at 81'25 )) 0 V acre if 
outsido the Hmite oi a raili-oad grant, or if 
within such limits. If tho tract sctlled on is 'uii- 
ofTered,’ an approved ulan of tlie township inuat 
first he received at the district land ollice; the 
ntatement must then be Jiled witbin three inontlis, 
and linal proof and payment be made witliin thirty 
months tberenfter. Title to land is thus obtained 
iimcli sooner (p(»sibly within si.x luonths) than 
iiiulcr the homestead laws (see Uomestkad); but 
a hoiiiesteorl aetllev may ab any time after six 
months pni'chaae tlio land under the pre-cniptiou 
laws; as, on the other hand, tlie hohloroE a pre¬ 
emption cliiiin may convert it into a homestead. 

Prc-c8tal)li8hcd llariuoiiyf See Lkid- 
xrpz. 

Prc-cxlstcjice, Doctrinr ok. The notion 
that human souls were in existence before the 
generation of the bodies with which they are 
united in tliia world rvna anciently, and is still, 
widely spi-ewl thronghoub the East. The (ireok 
philoaopheis, too, especially those who held tlio 
doctrine of transinigiation, as the Pythagoreans, 
EmpeilocleR, and even Plato—if with him trana- 
migration m not aimply a symbolical myth—were 
fniriilinr with the conception. Plato taught thab 
all human souls had existed from the very be^n- 
ning, still and silent, in tlie realm of potentiality, 
ninl Origou introduced tho theory into Christian 
theology. Tlie dogma of the nssiiDiption of the 
divine and human nature in Christ oilers agmva 
didiculty in the I’clatiuna between the two natures 
in pre-existence. Yet the belief continued to sur¬ 
vive, and wo find ib in Scobiis Erigena, in the 
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younj'cr ViclitCi in (fljinvil ntjil Homy Moio, anti 
'ill niio Ilf tlifr jirofoinulost uoiks of imMlcrii thtuloyy 
— Mull€r’« Thnhine nf Sin —\\iiwe it 

fonus a lifunis for tin: dnutriiic of Iicrcilitai’y bin. 
Aiiioiij; tlio o-'iiJy CIiri-atiiiMs the ntMiiniptioii of 
Hiifli jire-existeiic'U wa?* oiiiinoctcd witli tlie belief 
tiiftE • ioil liiLit fjoateil the eiinU of men befni^ the 
and that tht^L* were nnited with human 
Ijodics at ^'enenitiun or at biith. Another view 
loii^j provaloiiC in tlie Wejitorn Clmrcli was that 
of 'rmilucianiHin, nreonliiin to -whiHi^ ehihlTOH 
received soul as u ell as ImmIv fnim their jmientd 
thi-oii[,'h nntuial gciieiation. The thJnl theory, 
which viltiniatcly liecaiiie that of the ortliotlux, 
\va>i t'leatioia'iMti, acconlinj; to winch each soul im 
cioateil MiccG-tsively. Uiiect intellectnul interest 
ill tlic (liK'ti'iiiti of {ji'o-existciicc has nearly alto- 

f 'ether rcoeeil in iiiuiler/i times, yet the dieniu 
las ai'ain ninl a^'aiii Iianiiteil imliviilnal tliinkcrH. 
AhiKist every one is familiar in iIiviuiih, nial even 
in li vvnklii;' state, with a haunting' sense of a 
W'ant of reality in the coinmon ohjeel.s ivrounil, 
and a vn^^ne con^cimisiiess that everythin^ one 
wjcs or lieui>. has haiipeneil liefore, avhen we .seem, 
in tlie wunls of TennyHOii, 

To Ifii'-c r .)7 linck III (I c«u(uss<I Oivani 
To -.tnCJi uf luyatical sliiitliUnlv. 

Tiiere Is a striking' o.vp)'es>Lon of liiU e.v|fcriciicc in 
Sir A\’alter ScotbV Dturt/, under February 17. 182S, 
and tlierc ia an intere.sting alluaiuii to the same 
anliject In a well-known ptuvsiige in Oui/ Maniifr- 
iiiff. Ami Wuniswortli Iiaa ('iven au|ireme iioeticnl 
o.xpreaaion lu lb in liU fainoua oilQ—Tntimntions of 
htunorMH]} trout Recolknliom of Eurly (Jhildkoi/d 
(tlie ('ovni of wliioli wilt lie fuiiml iu a te>sa known 
jioein of Vauglinn tlio SiliirUc): 

Oiir birtti h but n and a roiuetUnt;. 

Till' tiiid that rises vvidi us—our ilfe'A star. 

Until linil cIseu'liL-r.' itssrttiog. 

Anil coiiiutli fri’jiii nr.iv, 

Nnl 111 I'Otirn forgot tulMoss, 

And not iu utter iialUHliH’Ss, 

Uul tnillliM cluuvis <if gti.ryilo n'ocuuiv 
From Ouo, m 1 ui Is oiir hMiie. 

Pl'Ci'CCt (I'V. )trrf(ty fnnii Lab. nrwfcHus; .see 
Pri.-KPKCT), tliG adiiiinintralive honti of a modern 
French dcjiartriient (t»ee h'liAKftt:, '''ol. IV. ]i. 773), 
whiMC dnclei; corresnoiul wicli those of the old 
hitaidiiut before the lluvolutiim. 

Frosiiniicy. The fust symittom which culla 
attention to the occurroiieo of lo■e^?nancy is msimlly 
absence nf the meiiKtuial How. This iiiay, of course, 
he ftuuin'es.sed by many other cim.ses;and, excep- 
tiiiniilly, may persist diiiin^' the first few m«mtli.s 
of piei^iinuey, • i.^mckeiilii}',' or the heJiHatiims ex- 
leneiieed in euiiscijHeiice of the movements of the 
letns, is usually noticed iji tlie fourth month. Of 
thu ehaii^'os wliieli take place elsewhere than in 
the {.'ciiciativc orf'iins tlie liist nml most noticeable 
is sickness, itsiinlly occuri'iiii'lii the early niornin^, 
and not persisting heyninl the ilrsc three months. 
‘Longiijgs,’ or craviin's fnv .special, «iid smnetiines 
very cuiiuns artioles of lUet, arc imt iimisiial. The 
lieait becoiiic.s oiilaiged in older to piovide the 
iiieieufsed hluod-.^njiply necessary for the nutrition 
of the fii'tiLs. There is often ati increased linhility 
til toothache, fainting, and other dlshirliances of 
hualtli; and not unfrequeully the dis)^icHituiii is 
altered, and an uiiiiatiiud frctVuluess or writalnlity 

ninnifcsts itself. In sonic cases, on tlie otliur liaiid, 
the health is exccntionally good. The duration of 
piegiiaiiey is, in the great majority of eases, about 
273 days; lint, ivs variations of a week or tea ilays 
In either lUreclinn are common, it U imnossible to 
pveiUct -the exact date of lUdiveiy, SYcll-nutlionti- 
cateil e£Lse^^ have occurred wlieic it has heoii pro¬ 
longed to nearly 300 days, It may, of course, come 
to an end at any time ]nior to its proper term (eee 


Fiisi’us). Tfieio is a curious condition called 
spuriousprctjHuitcif', which may ao closely siimllato 
true prcgiiahcy in all its main featnvesas entirely 
til deceive the patient as well a.s otliciy. It is gener¬ 
ally oHsuoiatcit with Hy.steria (q-v.) or aonio allied 
mental disturbance (see MakV L, and SofTii- 
COTT). A carofid e.vaniination ciialdca a medical 
mail to detect the luLstakc; hut it may be 
dilih'ult to pGi.siioile tim niitient ami her fiiemls 
of it- As a work of re/orence for others than 
mieeialists, C'havoiwe'.s Advice to it "Wife o« ike 
MuuaijemeHt of her Hciilth (18f2; now cd. 1SS9) 
may be ruuiinmeiHlcd. 

CoxcK.vi-.Mi:xT OF Pheonanoy is a criminal 
olfeiiee, or intlier it is taken to he the main proof 
of tlic nirciicu of coneenling the birth of a child in 
certain eii'cuiiislaiu'ei'. See BmTll. 

PrclillitCj » hydioii.s' silicate of aiiinii^ia and 
lime, the niutiiiiiii iisnally jiartly veidnccd by fevrie 
oxide- It Ls a widely difliised iiuncial, and, altliougli 
lirst di?eoveieil at the Cape of Uood Hope, has hcoji 
found ill great beauty in some places on the coiiti- 
ncjit of Europe ami in .Scotland. I’reliiiitu oxliihits 
ft great variety of forms, being found lu crystals in 
fan-shaped and cockscomh-likc gronpa, gramdar, 
roiufonii, librmis, &e. It is soinetimes cobnirless, 
hut more generally grecnirtli, and Hometimes yellow- 
mil. It oceiu%, As a product ol the alteration of 
variouft silicates, in veins and cavities in ciTstalUne 
igiieoue rucks, such as diorite, piu’|)Uyi1to, ivc. hces 
communly it is met with under similar conditions 
in granitoid and schi.sto.sd rocks, and occaeiunally 
in Kales nasoclated with copfier. 

Pl*ojcvHl»l{S» Nicholas, llnsHian tmvoller, 
wax Ihidi ill the govemmout of Smolensk on Slut 
March 1839. Hu entered tlie army {18u5), ahd 
took pAvt in quelling thu FoUsh iuHnn-eotion of 
18(11. Having joined the general stair in 1887, he 
iva.s moved to Sihciia. Tlicro bo hegan to satisfy 
Ills longing for travel by exploring the Usnri 
legion, south of the Amur. TliiR, howevor, was 
a ttmall thing in eonipaiison witli^ bis snhscqnent 
lahuiuti in geographical G.xplorutioii, Tliu tliieo 
yearn I87J-7.1 he spent in travelling from roking 
ihroiigli .southern Mongolia (regUiii of the Ordus) 
to the Ala-slian, Koko-nov, aiur the upper wator.s 
of tlie Vttwg-isze-Kiang. Four yoais liilev be made 
tliu limt of tlie joorneyK undertaken with tUo hope 
of ro.icliing Lhii.ssa in Tlhet, tiiu ^oal of all Ids suh- 
sciiuciit clibrls. He rcdiscoiereu Liib-nor on the 
honlers of East Turke.stiin and (.'liina, hub failed 
three limes in the .saniu year to peiietrale into 
Tibet. Two yeain aflerwards liu once more set 
out, and, after crossing llic dilVicull lilgliland 
region liotweoii En^t Tiu'ke.>*tan and Tiliot, had 
luaelied a [loiiit soniu 100 ndlus north of Lliassa, 
M’liuii tiic Tibetnn aiitlioribies tinned him hack, 
lie then went east, and explored tlie up|ior course 
of the Uuaiig-li(i for almut 2U0 iiii]e.s, and finally 
reached Kiaclitu after ii journey of nearly lu,U0U 
miles. In the winter of 188a-84- he once more 
croosed the D&sort of Gobi, and got as far as tlie 
iijuier Vatig-tszc-Kmug, but, not being able to 
cms^. it or travel down it, ira.s obJiged to lotiirn. 
He died at Kiimkol, on the cast side of Luke Issyk- 
kiil ill M'c-st Tnrkeatan, ju.'-t starting on his lifth 
expedition, on Ise Novemlmv 1888. Pvejovaiski 
brought liack from tlio.se journeys must valuable 
colluctioriR of niiiinals and plants, noiv all pro- 
aurved at Kb Votei-abuvg; amongst other things 
that he dlscuveied were the wild caniol and 
the wild lKir.se, the aiicesturs of the doinesUcated 
varieties. His accounts of his joiuneys were pub¬ 
lished ill the Vvovmlinr/s of the St Petorsbiirg 
Geographical Society, in Petennann's MiUeilung&n, 
ami other journals, ns well ns in two indopond- 
eiit liussinii works (1873 and 1883). See future. 
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8tli Novenilier 188B, and Pvoc. Ito}/. Gcog. Soc., 
1870 ct sc^. Tlie name also appeara in the forms 
Fijevalski, Prclievainky, and Pischevalsky. 

Prelate (Lafr. pmlntus, 'fine set oTcr’), in 
CImveh Inw, is tlie name yiven to the holdein of 
llioac higlier dignities in tlie clmrch, to whieh, of 
thcivowii liglit, is nttaclied a proper jnnsdiction, 
not derived ny delegation from any snperior oificial. 
Tii this sense the name comprises not only prelates 
of the /ii’st class, ns hishnps, hut also tho heads of 
religious orders, ahhnts or priors of religions houses, 
mid other siniilnr ecclesiastical di^uitorics. In the 
pope's court and linusehold many of the ollicials, 
altnougli nob possessing episcopal nr ()iiai.i-c]>iscn))Hi 
jnrisdictlnn, havo the insignia ami title of prelate; 
and tlicRc honours are frequently hestowml on 
clergy u’linse duties keep Lhein far from lloinc. 

Prelude (Lab. pra, ‘liefove,’ and luda, ‘I 
play'), the introductory movement of a niusical 
work (seo I^sTiiOTitJCTrn:^). Tlie firat movement 
of a suito was usually a prelu<le; and tlio term is 
especially associated with the nieces prefaced hy 
Each to his celehrntcd clavichoni and oigaii fiignas. 
It has alpo been applied, without special signifi¬ 
cance, by Chopin to his collection of short pieces, 
op. 28. Its form is indotcrniiiiate, hut the piece 
is always in the sanio key oa that succeeding it. 
Prciiinturc Interment. Bee HuRur.. 
Prcniatiiro Lnfjoiir. SeoAnoRTioji.FniTu.s, 

liinTH. 

Premier. Boo TuEAsirnY, Cari.vet. 
PrC'iiitUcuarlniiB. Boo 

PrciuoiistrAtciisians (called also NonnBR- 
TINES), on order of regular canons, founded hy Sfc 
Xovbovt, a canon of Clcves, in IllO, at n place in 
the forest of Coucy, pointed out in a vision, and 
tlienco called Ihimontri (Lafc, Pmtmn Monslra- 
turn, ‘the meadow pointed out’). Their hnhib 
woe whito, hence in England they wore com* 
monly called the White Canona Norherb or¬ 
ganised his new order, which woe sphstantinHy 
a branch of the Canons Regular of St Augnatine, 
as well with a view to Che aanctincation of the 
momhers as to their iiseftilncss in ollecting the 
re^rriiation of the age, Himself a man of lemark- 
able piety and austerity of life, IiIm mlc is a return 
to the primitive forvoiir of the monastic inatUnto; 
and the great work which ho proposed for his 
brotherhood, in nxldition to the daily choral ser¬ 
vices of the church, was tho practical instruction 
of the people, and the direction of consciences in 
tlic confessional. It was taken rip with anlniir, 
and spveoil rapidly iu Frnneo and the Low Conn- i 
tries, and afterwards—on Noibcrb’s heing clioaen, 
iu 1127, Arcliliisliop of Magdeburg—inCennany; 
the abbot of the inotliev-house at Coney, howc%’cr, 
retaining the rnnk of general and of superior of the 
entire order, fn 1312 all the ahboy.s in England 
and Wales were placed under the Ahliot of Wei- j 
heck. Tiicre, just before the dissointion, were 
tliii'ty-Pive house.s} in Scotland there wore six, one 
of them Drylini-gh. lb docs not seem nb any rime 
to have made much jn-ogress, or afc least to have 
establislicd many houses, in Italy or Spain. In the 
same spirib of reformation ^^orhcrb estahlUlied an 
order of iiuns, which attained to equal success. 
Hiilyot states that at one time tliero were a-s many 
as a thousand Preinonsti-atensian abbeys, besides 
pi'ovostships and priories, and 500 liouses of nuns, 
mostly iu France, Germany, and the northern 
kingdom.s. Lecny, the lost abbot of Prcmont-r6, ' 
died so late as 183-i. 'The abbeys were proscribed 
at the Revolution, and even in Germany, Dclgium, 
and Austria there remain only miserable fraginenta 
of tiicir fanner spiciiduiir. Biimn cominDnibies 


have been revived at Crowle and Bpalding in Lin¬ 
colnshire and at Storrington in Sursex. 

Prentice PUl.ir. Bee Ro.slin. 

Preiv/.lsiii« nr PniJNZuiw, an agricultnval town 
of I'nissia,stands at Llin nortlici n cn<l of Lake Ucker, 
67 miles hy mil NNE, of Ilerlin. It lias a heautiful 
(toHiicchureli (1325-4U). Fop. (1880) 17,281. 

Pre-RnphnclitiHiii. Engiish ai-t of tlie 18th 
ccntiiiy had in iU gene.sis one national peculiarity. 
There lioing no demand for it from clmrch or state, 
it had to find Us patrons (i.c. iU means of existence) 
in the wants of the people, ITogarih, ihc first dis¬ 
tinctly national subject-painter, found his themes in 
tlicfiociai inannera of iiis day, wliieli were valued i»y 
the true instinct of the common people. Pnrtraib- 

I minters of national origin Ihere hail been before 
■is time, but good and bad alike, had been 

followers of foreign masters introduced by the 
court and winpnrtcd hy its imtronage. Tliab art 
other tliun nrcliitechire w'asnot nccesfiarily an exotic 
in England is proved convincingly by the many 
lieaiitiful examples of nioininicntal portraiture pro¬ 
duced hy native workmen before the Ware of tlie 
Roses. 'The Inonze effigiG.s of Henry III. and 
Qneen Eleanor in Westminster Abbey were exe¬ 
cuted hy William ’Forel, citizen of London, in 
1201-92, ami those of Richard II. and. tineen Anne 
of nuhemia hj' Nicholns Hroker and Gmlfrey Presb, 
coppieimnitha and cilUans of Tendon, in 1.995-97. 
Austin of London fnvniHlies an excellent and later 
example of this in bis mnnninentnl tomb in the 
HeaucliampChapel, Warwick. TIioRcwars, foJInwcil 
ns they were by the Refornmlion and in quick suc¬ 
cession by tho parliamontari’ tvonblos, smothered 
native art and necessitated the calling in of foreign 
aid; for it umst bo roniemborcd Hint under tho 
happiest conditions a> native artist cannot be pro- 
dneed in less time than a full generation. 

Hogarth having once ariaen witli full daylight 
of an independent inspiratiOD, it was no longer 
possiblo for the mannered reprodnetiona of Hie 
iniitaiois of Kncllor and Lely to satisfy the spirit 
of All age now awakened from its long sleep. 
Hogarth at first gained a footing by portraiture, 
aiHi when later ho devoted liiniRelf to subject- 
picUires he found a poor support hy the sale of Ids 
cnginvingR to the sirictly middle clawes. Amongst 
tho wealthy there were two incentives to iiitercwfc 
in art, one «>f these bein'' found in ancestral dignity, 
the other in that love of s.]iort so indelibly stanipod 
upon English character. Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Gninslmrougli arose, iiiHpivingpmrtraitnre with their 
owa precious grace audlovelineM ; niiimnl-iiaintci's 
now well-nigh forgotten (such as Btuhbs and bis 
fellows) salisficd the latter; and "Wilson oa a hind- 
ficnpe-painter made n licroic elFort to gmftupnn the 
8portgiimn*n instinct n larger love of nature. It 
has always lieen leganlcd as fortunate that at 
tluB lime* tho reigning monaroli, George III., de- 
clarcil his intcre.st in the liiglicr aims of art, nn 
interest which expressed itself lii-st in the estab- 
lisluuentof flia Royal Acmiemy, and later in the 
IMitronngc of Benjamin West for snhjccta of an 
exulted character. Although it is just that many 
uf the works of this painter have nince mifiered 
a reversal of judgment, his picture of the 'Death 
of Gciicml Wolfe' will always remain a noble illiia- 
tration of English histoiy, largely justifying the 
king's favour. The great war for supi'cmacy ivhieli 
at tlint time ahsorhed the nation’s life, together 
with tho almost niinnus debt then contracted, made 
further royal patronage impossible. It is easy now 
for any tlioui'htful person to trace how the liigli- 
stnndard originally set wns largely in.stnimental in 
sustaining tho character of the art that followed. 
Its cirocts may ho seen in the noble nature' 
nf fell© Iteet ivorks uf lioutiioy, Copley, Raeburn, 
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Oiiie, (iiilirij LaMioiice, .Stntlianl, Con- 

6ta?)]e, "VVilkio, Be "Wint, t’rmne, Turner, 

liO.'^Ue, find not less in tlio ilccorutive r1esi^:4 of 
lionwa l)y the Adain‘‘ Inolliera, in^y<Hl|;\voo<l ware, 
ill ttolil and silver work, [uu! in furnitiiw. 

It ia vnroly that any canine for i-ejoking may be 
/onnrl in tJie tiiwt'vtinn.*’ wav nl the l>eginningo/ the 
intli cfnliuy, but undeniably it did great things 
fur the slrengtlieniiig of English character, ami this 
\va'« the cape in no dii ec tioii uiore sni-elv 1 ban in that 
of art. tVlien in tlio peace of 1814 the Continent 
iva.w throwji ojien, iti.snoted by tliree great jiainlers, 
Ilaydon, Leslie, and Conptahle, that EiigjamI 
stands .supreme in painting among the nations, 
and thi« verdict M'a« oiulorswl by the jndgiucnl 
of many able forcignei-s, The selection of Sir 
Tlioinas Laivrcncc t<i ^laiut the riii>i)i1>er.s of tho 
Holy Alliance is a convincing proof of this opinion, 
and the lecognUion of CoiiHtaide by I'lancc in 
1820 19 further eviilence to tlie same ellect. Hut 
aloiig.>*ide of virluoii.s iiifluence< iheie had been 
at work a <leadly academic dogma which tlic 
U'w {av-soeiug of ‘that gimcvaiiou i-ccogtilswl o-s 
tliicatening (Icstructioii to the still struggling 
English scliQo], uu iidliuMicc whioh had already 
comjilately de.stvoycd decorative design. To glance 
at llie nieinhevs' lists of exhihitiourt of that day and 
t<j recognise Iiow many thou hold great avo* now 
perfectly unknown, hrings this to the proof. These 
painters were cveatnres nf nrtliodos rule, line, and 
system, seeiag svlinso Inlluenco Conelable in 1821 
propheMeil ‘in thirty years English art will ccasc 
to exist.’ Following up tliis ftirocasit of the gi-cat 
landBcape-paiiiter, Lc.slie thirty years later finds 
the fulfilment of Coii.«tahlo’s prediction in the death 
of TnTncT. 

It lejiminoil for the young generation to find out 
ndiAt lay at tiis root of fiio decay ami also if« 
remedy. How to get free from the prejudico which 
blimU the eye to established errors is the prelim- 



Macllflo, and a few other artists in England. 'But 
for youthful seekers after a perfect method tlicso 
eftbrts, even where they cxpres-secl much of Englmh 
individuality, M'ore not unboiuidodly jirumising, 
l«!causc they lacked the full inspiration of nature. 
One of the earnest young Htiulents of tlic day was 
'SVilliain Holman Hunt, who, already feeling his 
Way a.H a practical painter, was leil liy circiinisfances 
to htndy in exceiniimai degi-eo the workH of the 
greate.st old iiiastcr.s, and he perceived that in every 
ficliool jivo'o-o.ss ended when tlic nnpils derived tlicir 
maimer Ihioiigli ilugiuos evolved from artist.?’ 
systems latUei' than from ^uinciplcs of design tauglit 
by nature licrself, lie determined tbereforc, fur his 
own jjart, to di^vegard all Ihearhitiwry nileain vogue 
in existing schools, and to seek his own road in art 
by tliut patient study of nature on which tlie great 
maHtem had founded their ftwcetne.ss and strength 
of style. ‘Without any idea of ‘forining aseliool,’ 
but for liis own development aloiio, he" began to 
stud}' with exceptional care and fraiikiies.s those 
foiitures of nature wliicli were eeiiorally slurred 
over as unworthy attention; amt to this jmrpo.se 
lio foimd^ most tiuiuly oiicouvc^ljoineiit in the 
eiitltii.-.instlc outburst of Ituskin's apjieal to nature 
lu all vital nnestions of art eriticisin, as expressed 
by him in moefern Pointers. 

At tills period an increasing intimacy was 
cemented between W. Hnlmaii Hunt, a»ed nine¬ 
teen, and John Everett Jlillais, who was alreailv 
at the nge nf seventeen tlie rirococionsly eflicient 
ntedal student of the Iloval Acatleiiiv and an 
eiiiulntorof the p.'=eudo-ehis.sieal Etty. 'fliisi youtli- 
jul friendship led to freiiuent consultations over 


the needn of the growing generation of artists, and 
^iillais declared bis confidence in tive closer study 
of nature, which lie determined to adopt as soon 
ns ivork to which he was committed should he 
cninidetcil. 

Dante Oabtiel IlossettL was at tliis time also 
fasdnutvil hy the iiewlv-jevired pnnci'ide of jmtient 
.striving after nature,, but lie had not yet hecome a 

I iractical painter, and there wa.s no certainty that 
10 would do so. He had, before Ids intimacy with 
Hulmnii Ifiiiit, hoguii tlio study of art under Ford 
IVJndox Drown, a pflijitcr who bad distinguislied 
liiniself by some of tlio mo.st admivnhlc contribu¬ 
tions to the Westminster Jlall competition, ivork-s 
whieb Itossetti hud the iudejicndent good sense to 
ndmiie. In the j'enr 1848 (wlion Ilolinan Ilimt 
was engaged on a piehire of Itienzij nf ivhich lie 
Iiad already complnted tlie painting of tiie land- 
9caj>c from nature, ami olbcv complicated prepara¬ 
tory work) I). O. Bo.s.sctti placed Jiim.self with 
Holman Ilnnt in his studio in Cleveland Street, 
where lie followed a course of study specially devised 
for lihu by the older .student to enaolo him to cope 
with the (lilliciiUifs of a pictme uiulertaken in pnic 
cx|ier1ment, in which finally he trininphecl j tliia 
pieturo in now well known as ‘The Girlliood of 
the Virgin.’ 

Millais, oil Ids part, fortliwith took for Ids fn-st 
nulijcct to he treated on the new principles a design 
fiom Keats's Ixubeflo. This ivas originally intended 
for one of a KCiie.? of etcldngs which the tliree, now 
formed into a band called the Pro-Ilaphaclite 
ihotherhooil, had undertaken to publish. It is tlie 
justly famous picture now in the Liverpool Art 
Clallory. 

The three axtlsta, ns representlnp the I’re- 
HaphaelUe hoily, appeared in tlie o-vliihitlon season 
of 1840, Willais with 'Lorenzo and Isabolla,'Holman 
Hunt wltli ‘ lUeiizi,’ lloasetti witli ■ 'i’lio Girlliond of 
the Virgin,’ ami excited the most tlatteving attcu- 

. l,..|. 1.,. *1... /.kII-..,.!.,... -I 


nun cvvuiiu Murv oiinsiiuri I'nc.sts 

.'.scaping from Druid Pemecution,’ by Holman 
Hunt; ‘Christ in the Houbb nf Id.s Parents,’ by 
Millais; lios-sctli's picture of the 'Annunciation’ 
he c.xhihitcd (as he had done with bis picture of 
the previoM.? year) at a?iother e.vhibicioii than the 
Academy. Many journals now joined the onslaught 
upon the three young artists, hut undoniahlv the 
damaging attack uas one made hy Clmrles 
Dickens ill J/ou.whol</ ironfs. (From tli'is date to 
Um life's end IbxNSctti ilipicontiniicd jaildic o.xhlbi- 
tioii.) With this attack the bitter feeling against 
the young men so iiiciea.so(] that in tho following 
year(I8ol) one inlluentiai jounial advocated that 
their pictures should be removed from the walls of 
the Koyal Academy a few weeks after the opening 
of the cxliihitioii, 'rinm, in the thiril year of its 
joint existence, the new school was threuteuefl on 
all hands by powerful opponent, when there 
appcarcil in the Times three letters from Huskiu 
(lenouiiciiig the ajiirit of jealoiisy and iinnstico 
with which the young men had lieen as-sailed He 
pointed out the merit.? of tlie works and the great 
iiilliience for good which llio revival was likely to 
ex'ercif-e u|ion the English school. Later followed 
a succession of jiictuves from tlic ImtulH of the tliire 
young paiutora, works the title.? of which have 
become familiar throughout England. 

Among tho works of Hohnnii Hunt are ‘ Itionzi' (1849) 
Escaping from Diuid Pei-sccution’ 
V , .' , Vorona’ (1851),' Claudio and 

the 

n <^85G), 'Finding of Cliviat in 

Hm Temple (1800), ^Isabella nnd the Pot of Sasil ’ (18671 
Christ tho Curnenter' (1874). "Ilio Triumph of the 
I^^uts’ (1^85*) Aiimngst those of J. E. Hillnis are 
IifflibBlIa (1849), Clmst m tho House of His Paierits ’ 
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(1850), ‘Foi'dinaiid lured by Ariel' (1850), The Hugue¬ 
not' (186^), ‘Opliclm' (1862), 'Tlio Oriler of Belcasc’ 
(1853), ‘Ii^^Enfimt du Rugiuicnt’ (1865), *Valo of Rest’ 
(1859), ‘Autumn Leaves' (18C6), ‘CJliill October’ (1870), 
‘A Flood’ (1870). Amongst those of D. G. Rossetti are 
‘The Girlhood of ITnry Viigiii’ (1819), ‘The Triptyji, 
Llftiidnfl’ Cathedrnl' (1850 ). ‘ Giotto iminting the Portrait 
of Dante ’ (1859), ‘ Mary Magdalene at the Door of Simon 
tho pharisee’ (1861), ‘Bc.ata Ueatrijc’ (1865), *9n>c 
Blessed Damozol ’ ( 1877 ), ‘La Donna della Fiiie8tm*(1879). 
‘The Day Dream’ (1880), ‘Dante’s Dream’ (1681), 
‘Found,’ ‘Proserpine’ (1882). Many of these pictures 
exist in replica. For a list of Holman Hunt’s collected 
works, SCO catalogue of Fine Art Society (1886); for J. 
E. Millais, Fino Art Society (1881), and Grosvenor 
Gallery (1886); for D. G. Rossetti, Boyal Academy 
(18S3). 

Two of Rossetti’s nolile picture.'} have since liia 
death hecomo the )U'o[)Grty of the nation. Those 
are the ‘AnnimouLtion’ and ‘Reatn Beatrix.' 
Rossetti niahes roferenco to many of his pictures in 
lus aomiets. The title Pre-liaplmclitc vns fwloptal 
not without some saveastio spirit intending Ut 
I'cfleot upon the use of the name of the iniiice of 
pnialera hy artists of tlie day to jn-stify their own 
llimsy and un-Raphaelesque art 5 hut it had also a 
more serious justification in tho convicthm that 
Raphael’s lalo.sb style, having hoen adopted, as tluit 
of an, emulator, from the sy.stem built np with slow 
ellovb by Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, 
(lid nob at lost altogether escape those marka of 1 
(iocadenco entirely unknown in the works of his itn* I 
mediate forovunnera, This defect the seekers after ! 
the second Ronaissaiico tvacod to the romotonosa of 
ilapliael fiom those iafhiencos of tho training of 1 
humility which the study of nature had directly or I 
indirectly given in full ihoasnro to Michnol Angelo | 
aiul Leonardo da Vinci. Tho fust pictures of the 
now school hod upon them, together with tho 
initials of tlio painters, the lettersP.R.U., moaning 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood ; when puhllc hostility 
became highly injuiious (the moanlna of the letters 
having iMsii i-eveaM, contiaty to tho orfgfne) in¬ 
tention) this practice was abandoned. 

Besides the three working foiindora, some few 
friends were enrolled as hopeful converts, wltli 
tho idea tliab tliey would assist the movement. 
These were Jaince Collinaon and Thomas Woolncr 
among artists, W. M, Rosietti, brother of tho iMiintcr, 
and F. O. Stephens, who have followed other pro- 
fesslo]]S than art. 'Jlioje can non’ be little question 
that the Pro-Raplmelito acliool has exercised a 
powerful inHueuceupou modem art; whether it has ; 
done BO to the extent hoped for by its promoters [ 
lies wit]] tlie future to reveal. One anibitioji which , 
it had from the beginning was the restorotion of 
decorative art; this has been much refcanled by the 
liiiulvanco.} of opposing foveea; still, o great move¬ 
ment, clearly traceable to tho renval, has taken 
place. Tlieve is no question that many established 
painters of the lime were beneficially oflcctcd by 
the new impulse, but still more was this the ca.se 
for the men who followed them. Unfortunotoly 
for tlie school, its recognition came too late for 
it to prolit by the temporaiy patronage of art 
Qxttiiuled by govei'iuitont in the decoration of the 
Houses of Parliauieiit, for which all the coiiimissions 
were l)e.stowed before tlie Pre-Raphaelite school 
could claim attention ; their work, thorofore, has 
been conlined to the limits of private uatronogc, 
wlilcli for tlie poetic and ambitione art fliey aimed 
at is too limited a sphere. Works of national 
imiiortance are the only entirely appropriate field 
for the highest oilbrts. 

[In fullilUng the part of chronicler of Pre- 
Rapliaelitism it has been inevitable that the uTitcr 
slioulcl avow the degree of rcbponeibiUty which he 
himself had in tlia movement, the jnoro so, ns 
statements of different tenor have appeared, and 


nltliongh the present article bearing the autlinr’s 
name may to some poisons appear ogotlstical.— 
W. H. H.1 

Prcrogatlvci Royal, vSee Divine Higiit, 

PART-MiUENT, SorKREKIN, PAnDO.V, IlErniEVE. 

Vrcrogntivci Coxn’t, m Englnnil, was the 
court wherein all wills were proved and adminis¬ 
trations taken out. It wo.*’ xo called because it 
belonged to tlie prorogative of tho avchbisliop to 
take cliarge of these matter, wliiclt formerly fell 
under ccelcaumtical .superintendence. Hence there 
was a Prerogative Court for the proi'inco of Canter- 
Imry and aiiotlier for (lie province of York. This 
jurisdictuni wna entii-ely taken away in 1858 from 
tho oeclcsiaatic.s, and tvansfetred to a ncii’ court 
called the I’lolmte Court (q.v.). 

Pi‘esl)iivg( (Ocr, Pi-cs^bnvfj, Hung, Puytotit/), 
a town of Hiingflry, stands on the left bank of the 
Danube, 40 miTc.H by rail K. by S, of Vienna and 
close to the Austrian frontier. It is backeil by tbe 
spurs of tho Little Carpathians, and is a pleasant 
town. U« principal btiilfliugs are the eatheclial, 
a (iothic (Hliuee of the 13tli century (restored in tlie 
middle of the 19tb), in whicli tlic kings of Hungary 
nseil to be crorvned 5 the clnircli of tlic PranciscariR 
(1290-97); the town-liouse (1288), with a natural 
liUtorv collccUon ; the iinvliament house, in which 
tho ituiigariaii lepvcsontaHvos used to meet nntil 
1648; and sonm private hou«c.s. The roval castle 
(1645) was destroyed by lire in 18U, and is now a 
ruin, 'i'liere is an academy of jnriRpmdeiice and 
philosopby. The chic! objects of mamifactme are 
lioer, dynamite, wire, stavoli, spiint*, cojifectlotiery, 
bisculta, &c.; and there is coiisidevablo fci-ade in 
corn, shcei), cattle, swine, and w'inc. Pop, (1881) 

I 48,320. Preaburg gi-ew to be a prominent lawn 
during the lUli and 12 th centuries, and was 
i frequently chosen for conferences and meetings 
between the rulers of Anstiis and Hungary, From 
I 1641 (when tho Turks seized Buds) down to 1784 
' ft was t/io capital of Hungary. Tfie town was 
taken by Bethlen Uribor in 1010 , 1a tho Austrians 
in 1021, and was l^embarded by Davoftt an 3809. 
Hero on 28th December 1803 Napoleon conchuled 
a treaty with the emperor after the battle of 
Austcrlitz. 

l*rcsb 3 ’Oi>la(Cr., ‘old &l£{ht’),aclianLmin the 
power of vkiuji, nob usually noticed till about 
lorty-five venrs of age, when near objeefrt come to 
be lean dikuictly seen than tliose at a distance. 
See Eye, Vol. lY. p. 612. 

FrcsbytcrJmrisili. Tho name Presbyter is 
from the (iien'k pifushi/teros, ‘elder. rh«i cldm-s 
formed one diviBiou of the gieat council of the 
JcM’B, with the priests and soiibea (Mark,^ xiv. 43); 

I and every sy’nngoguo had its body of Tilling elders 
(Luke, vii. 3, vfii. 4L). Fiom these tlie name and 
Boiiic portion of the duties Weru transferred to the 
ChriatJan clmrcli. ^Vo liai'O no rocord of tim fust 
appointment of elders, hut wc fiiid them as recog¬ 
nised rulers in tho clmieli of Jeimsalem so early os 
the year 44 (Acts, xi. 80). The duties entimstcd to 
them are the.se s (D Tliey had charge of the col¬ 
lections for the jioor whicli were sent by tho hands 
, of Uarnabo-s nn(I Saul (Acts, xi. 30). (3) They are 
.specially named as taking part in the council which 
was held at Jerusalem aliout the year 61 (Acts, xv. 
2 ), and at tho meeting of the church there when 
Paul reported his 8 UCCU.S.S among tlie Gentiles {Acts, 
xxi 18). (3) Tlioy took part in the ordination of 
'rimothy (I I'im. Iv. 14). (4) They were tho 

pn.stora and bi.shops of tlio congiogations. Tuub 
tiro niiostle Pan!, addressing the eldora of Eplieans, 
saj-a, “Take lieed ... to all the Hook over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you ovorseera (bishops} 
to feed the church of God' (Acts, xx. 28). And 
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Avviuug to Tiiiititliv, lie f-ajH, ‘Lot the elders that 
nilo well he coniitcl wortliy of douhle lioitmir, 
os|»ci'lal]v llioy ivho lahmir in word and docti-iiic’ 
(I Tim. V. I7h EMcis also are found in all the 
oliurclio.-'. Wo Jiave seen them in the mother- 
olmrcii of Jcnisnlem ; and when Paul and liar- 
nuhas went forth on thoir first inissioimry journey, 
about the year ^16, tliey ordained eldcra in every 
clmrcli <Act.^, xiv. 23). ‘ Accordingly we find them 
in Kphesu-s alMiit the year CO (Act.s, xx. 17), and 
in the tiaine city a few years lator (1 Tiiii. v. 17, 
eimp. i. 3), and in Crete. Titus is com- 
inaiided ‘ to ordain cldein in oveiy citv ’ (Tit. i. 5). 
Tliese are tlie sevipture facts on whldi the syatcin 
of Preshyteriaiiisiii aa a government by elders is 
haM'd. It doea not veenguise tlie bishop ns the 
.superior of the presliyter, for they were originally 
two names of the same ]ici‘soii.>4. Thu.s in Titus, i. 
Ti, ", tlie npoatlc wiite.'^, 'Ordain eldem in every 
city . . . for a hisliop must be blameless,’ and in 
Acts XX. those wlio in vcr.Hc J7 are tennetl eldeiH 
iu ver-ic 23 are termed Ijiihops. On the orirfnal 
identity of the hislinp .niid presbyter Bishop Ligbt- 
iQot says, ‘ It is a fact now generally rccognisoil by 
theologians of till Kha*les of opiniun, that in the 
language of the New Tostaiuent the aaino olficcr 
in the church is called indillercntly bishop 
f.ojioa) and preshytov,’ There are tw'O jnj>tanccH 
in which the term 'bwhop' occurs apart from 
las behig dcsciihed as ‘older,* just a.e there arc 
many exaniplos of the elder being mentioned with¬ 
out ^lia being termed hisliop (iMill. I. I; I Tim. 
iii. 2). In the writings of Cfement of Home, aliout 
the end of the Ist century, there is the same identity 
between the elder and the hlshon; hut from tliM 

E cried onwards the distiuctiou between the two 
egins to appear, though Jerome in the 4t1i cen¬ 
tury writes s ‘Among the nnolonte )>isbop and 
presbyter are the samo, for the one is a term of 
dimiity, Clio other of age' (see Brsitop). 

Prciliyterianism Mngored in certain countries for 
coiiciii'ics, ns ill Scotland till the year 431. when Pnl- 
bulius was appoincc<l hi'.hop, amt lu Bavaria till the 
year 741.). Traces of rrcsbyteriauisin nvc fmiml 
among the Waldonsinn^; and with the Reforma¬ 
tion, when enrne&t attenipt-s were everywhere made 
to re.‘itnre to the cliiiruti priniiiivc doctrine and 
fotni, rresbyterianism agam asserted itself. In 
Gemiany nud Franco, and on the Continent gencr- 
ally, in conacnuencc of pecnliav rclalionsnip to 
the state, its free devolopiiiont wjuh prevented, ft 
was Calvin in (lencvn who, tlinugli not the origin¬ 
ator, gave Prcshytmianifliii the form which, witli 
nuidifications, it has ever since retained. It 
occupies a middle ]Ki5iitioii lK?tvvcen ilioccsnn 
Epbcopacy uiid CniigicgiiLbrnulism, ami may lie 
stylcil ecclesja.‘5tical repnldicanisiii. Tim congre¬ 
gation elect.s its own uiinislor and elders, and by 
deacons or iiinnngcis regulates all its financial 
flllaiis. The session, consisting of the ininistcr 
and eldem, lin-s the spiiituid oversiglit of the 
congregation. Tlie luinistcrs, with one or iiioro 
obU'i-s from each congregation, constitute tlio 
presbytery (formerly sometimes called chiesin) of a 
defined district, liaving a general snperiutcmlcnce 
of the congregations; to it appeal may he iimde 
from congregations or ee.ssions. Sonic churches 
i<till retniii as part of the regular organisation the 
synod, couMstiiig of a miinber of presbyteries in a 
province, and a court of appeal from prcdhyteric.s; 
other cliuiclics dispense with this iiitcriiiedintc 
court, Tlie General .iV,s.senibly or General SjTiod 
is the highest court of tlie eliurcli, and consists of 
all the presbyteries of the church or their repre- 
seutativcR. 

Prosliyterianisni, variously modified, in the form 
of clnircb gnvernnieiitsubsisting in many I’rotestant 
cburelies, but is most perfectly develojitnl in Brilnin 


(including Ireland) and its eiilonies and Aniciica. 
fa Britain it prevails chiefly in Scotland, although 
(hiring the Civil Wni- in the I7th contnvy it Avas ror 
a very short time in the nRcondtint in England also, 
The coHsintnyial system (if the continent of Europe 
(see Cox.sisTORY) caiuint, in any of its modifica¬ 
tions, lie regarded as cs.seiitially Presbyterian, 
althoiigii ill some respects it approaclie.s to Presby¬ 
terianism. The French coiisistorial system ia more 
nearly Presbyterian than tlie Gcrninn. In otlior 
cliurcliCR, also, I’lTsshytovianism is modified by the 
' relations of the clmich to the state. A t the General 
I I'reslivlovian Council held nt London in 1839, 81 
cliureiics were repre.'soiited from all parts of the 
! world, having 23,077 iiiinistcrs, 117,315 eblev-s, 
! 3,8SG,C30 coiiiiin}nic.ants, niul 2,3-16,517 Sunday 
! scdiolars. 

I England. —The principles of the Puritan.s (q.v.) 

■ were caoenlially rrcsby tevian, although many of 
j them were so nnich occupied vvitli questions of doc- 
; trine niid discipline, ami with re.sistance to poAver 
exercised. a.s they believed, contrary to the Avoid 
of God, that they paid little heed to the dcvolop- 
meiib of tlieir principles in chnrcli goA’ernment. 
Vet in 1572 a pvoabytevy was formed at Wands- 
Avortli, in Suncy, by iniiustcrs of London and its 
neigliboiivhood, sepavating from the Cliiivcli of 
EnglamI; and otlier prc.sbyteries Avere soon formed, 
notAvltlmtAtiding tlio extreme hostility of Queen 
Elizabeth. When the ■Westminster ABSombly met 
ill 1643 the Pm itnn.s of England Avere generally in¬ 
clined to adopt Ih'esbytcrianism as their system of 
church government, allliough some still preferred 
a mollified Episcopacy, and some had adopted the 
principles of Independency or Congregationalism. 
The Presbyterians Avere, liowever, the stvongest 
party ab the beginning of the Civil War, although 
the Independents gained the ascendency afterwards. 
The establishment of rreshyterian church govern- 
ment in tlie ClinTch of England Avas A'otecl % uar- 
liamcnt (the Long Parliament). 13th October lu47 ; 
but It WAS never leally established, The inlliionce 
of the Independents prevented it. London and its 
neighlmniiiood aa-cvc, meanwhile, formed into twelve 
presbyteries, constituting the Provincial .Synod of 
London, which continued to hold regular half- 
yearly meeting till les.'j, the meetings of presby¬ 
teries being continued till a later date; but the 
Avliole Preslyteiinn system Avas overtnnied by 
Cromwell’s Committee of Tricre, appointed fov tlio 
examining and approA’ing of all persons elected or 
nominated tu any ccclesUietical office. CroniAvell’s 
policy aimed at bringing all ccclesiostic.il matters 
under tlic iinmodiatc coutrul of the civil poAA'er, 
Tlio Restoration avoh followed by the fruitioss 
Snvni' Conference (g.v'.), and soon after by the Act 
of Uiiifomiity, aa’JiicIi came into force on 24tli 
August 1662 5 and on that day about 2000 ministers 
in Enginmi and Wales resigned their benefices, or 
submitted to be ejected from them, fov coiiBcienco' 
sake. The fiiat Nonconformists were mostly 
Presbyterians, but a .small minority of Iiulcpenti- 
onta among them prev’ented the iiistituLinn of a 
regular Presbyterian Bystenb ami the consequence 
Avas that the Nonconformists of England became 
in general practically Independent. Antinomian- 
ism and Arminianism soon appeared among them, 
and Avero folloAA'cd by Socinianism or Unitavinnism 
to such an e.xtenb tliab the name P/’csfii/fcrmn be- 
caino synonymous in England Avitli Sodnian or 
Unitarian; old emloAvnicnts, legacies of Piesby- 
teriaiiK, being in many instances enjoyed by Uni- 
Inrinns. ArertnAvhik*, there sprang up in England a 
fcAV concrogatioiis connected Avitli the Clmrcli of 
Scotland, and AA’ith Avhat Avas formerly known os 
the ‘Secession Cluucli,’ iioav the United Preshy- 
torian CIiutcIi. Tlie miniber of such aftGVAA’ai ds 
veiy much increm^ed. At the time of the formation 
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of tlie Free Cliurch of Scotland (q.v.) the greater 
number of the English Preshyterian cimrclies con¬ 
nected with the Church of Scotland aympatluFcil 
with tlie cause of the Free Chiireh, nml took the 
name of the Presbyterian CImrch in Enghind. In 
187(5 a union, Avhich had heon long desired, wan 
coiisiiinniatcd hetwccii the synod move intimately 
related to the Free Church of Scotland and the 
congregations belonging to tlie United l^reahy- 
tei'iau Church. The name assumed W the united 
churcli is the Preabyteviaii Church of Euglnml. At 
the time of the union tlio Proshyterian CImrch in 
England liad about luO clmrches, and the United 
Presbyterian Church more than 100. At the same 
date the Church of Scotland in England lirul about 
twenty congregations. 

ScotlanU .—The Presbyterian Churches nf Scot¬ 
land are Keparately treated in the articles Scot¬ 
land (Church op), Fdee Church of Scotland, 
United PuEsoyTEnrAN Cnuncii, and Cajier- 

ONIANS. 

IrcUaid .—The Irish Preshyterian Chiireh origin¬ 
ated in the settlement nf Ulster by Scottish colon¬ 
ists during the reign of Janies 1. After various 
straggles a Presbyterian church was founded by 
the formation of a pvcsliytcry at CarrickfergMS in 
1642. The Preahyterian nopulation of Ulster was 

§ i'oatly increased in numlier by immigration from 
cntland alinub the middle or the ifbh century; 
and, notwithstanding many difficulties, from the 
onposltiou of prelates and of the civil jiowcr, tlic 
cluu'oh continued to increase. It is a enrione fact 
that the Presbyterian miiiUtei's received a i>cnsion 
from government, under Charles II., In 1672, rvhieli 
Hcfjiwn Dowm (q.v.), however, was not regularly 
paid until tlie roign of William, when it was aug¬ 
mented, althongli only to the paltry amount in all 
of £1200 a year. It was aftorwnnls rmicatodly 
augmented, till it reached the amount of-£70 for 
ca^i minister. A semlnai^ for tlie education of 
ministers was erected at Killaleagb; and in 1710 
the synod of tlio Frcsbytorlau Church resolved to 
instltuto tho preaching of tlio gospel to tho Iriali 
in tlieir own language. Dining tills pcriml of its 
history the Irish Prcabytoiiau Church experienced 
the utmost opposition from the High CImrch party. 
Afterwards dissensions sprang up within it, and 
these M’lth reference to the most important doc- 
tiinoH. j\. body opposed to the doctrine of the 
Westmiiister Confession of Faith was organised aa 
the Presbytery of Antrim. But the doctrine of 
tlio Westminster Confession >vns more and more 
departed from in tlie Irish Presbyterian CImrch 
itself, wliich became to a large extent Arian or 
Unitarian. In IS30 a separation took place from 
(lie Arians, who then formed the Jlemomtraut 
Frcsbi/teri/ of Ulster. In 1840 a union took place 
of the Irish Presliy terian Church fonning the •Sy/iwi ■ 
of Ulster and the Secession Church in Ireland, an 
nlTslioot of tlie Scottish Secession Chnrcli, which 
then reckoned 141 coiigregations in the nortli of 
Ireland. The Irish Prcabytoriaii CImrch, mlhcring 
to the WestnuDster Confession, in 1889 had 6!W 
iiuniatcrs, witli 102,057 comiminicanta (Presby. 
tci'iaii nop. at 1801 consiis, 4-16,687), and it lio.** 
not.only displayed much zeal for the ailvnnce- 
incnt of Protestantism in Ireland, but also of 
Christianity in other parts of the svorld, and 
supports n very succes.sfiil mission in Gujarat 
aiul Manchuria. The net illsestabllsluDg the 
Irish Churcli in IfiCO provided also for the dia- 
coiitinuaiice of the Hegiiiin Donum to tUc Presby¬ 
terians, with reservation of aiinnities for life to 
ministers already entitled to it; and further gave 
power for commutation of annuities for a capital 
sum, of wliicli advantage has been taken to a very 
lai'go extent, so tliat a fund has been formed for 
paying anmiities and leaving a large siiriilns as tho 


nucleus of a Sustontation Fund for tho niiiii^^tere 
in time to cirnic. There are two eolloges—one 
purely theological, at Belfast, with seven profes¬ 
sors; the otiicr, nt Lontlomleny, lias ciglit piofes- 
sors and a complete enviTcnlum, The colleges 
were empowered in 1881 jointly to giant degrees 
in theology. 

United States .—The fnist PvcKbj-teriansin America 
were eniimanta from Scotland and Ireland. The 
fiif.t Presbyterian congregations in America were 
organised in hlaryland before the close of the 17lli 
century—the oldest that nf llelmhoth, dating aliont 
1690—and the fiimt prcsbytciy in I’liiladclpliia in 
1705. xV fij'noil, consisting of four prc.^bytcrlpp, 
WAR constituted in 1710. DissciisioiiB ensued ; but 
ill _17n8 the American I’l cshyterinn churclies vere 
uuiteil ill one; and in I7S8 a General Assemidy 
was instituted, tlie whole mimbor of congregation's 
being ilicii -119, and nf iiiiiiistci's 18S. The increase 
of the chnrcli was rapid, and in 1884 it contniiicd 
22.synods, 111 presbyteries,and about 1000ministers. 
In 1861 a scheme of union wo-s adopted between 
Preabylcriaiis niid CongrcgationnliRts, under 
which InmUreds nf coiigrcgatiojiB were foi-med 
in tho state of Now York and elscudiere. About 
the Iseginning of tlie Iflth ceiiliin- the Cumber¬ 
land Presbyterians (q.v.) separateil from the main 
body; ami in 1S3S the American PresbyteriRii 
Church W 08 divided into two great scction-s, 
commonly known as Old School and Hcxv School 
Pveshyterian#!, the former liolding high Calvinhtic 
doctrines, the latter a somewhat niodilied Calvin¬ 
ism. Both of tlicse cUindics are extended over the 
whole of the United States, and both of them Imve 
missions in difforent parts of the hoathcTi world, 
their collections for missions fonning a large part 
of the contributions for that object frem the 
irnitcd States of AmerJeo. For some years they 
showed symptoms of a sinccro desire to reunite; 
and tills object they aoconiplislied in I86D, notwith- 
standlng'the dissensions and new divisions caused 
by tlift stniMles between the Xortliem and Soutliern 
States on the tjncptinn of slavery. At the time of 
this anion tho Old School Presbyterians counted 
2381 ministers, 2740 churcbes, and 268,903 com- 
immicmits; while tho New ScJinol nmnbored 1848 
ministers,1831 clmrches, and 170,562 coninmnicants. 
Each possessed nt tho same tinio Rve theological 
seminaries A revision of the Confession avoh in 
progieswin 1891. There are several sections of tho 
Presbyterian Clini'cli in the United States, each 
having its own theological seminaries niid colleges, 
such ns the Prcsbylerlan Chiu'ciica Northern and 
Soiitlieni, tho Cumberland, the Bcfoiiiied, the 
United Presbyterian, the Itefonned Butch and 
Germnn, Szc. In 18S9 tlie number of luiniateis 
was 11,076, and of connnuincants 1,424,042. 

British Colonies .—By tlie middle of the 18th 
centliry Piesbyterian ministers were labouring in 
Nova Scotia niid Quebec, the various divisions of 
the home churches lieing represented at an caily 
stage; bnt moat nf the early niiniatci's caiiic from 
the Secession Church. A union betsveen the sec-, 
tions representing tlie Free and United Presby¬ 
terian Cimrchca book place in 1861. The Presby¬ 
terian Churcli in Canaria is-sti-ong and prosperous, 
with six tlieological college.?. In 1800 there were 
alrove 800 imniaters, and about 140,000 coiniiiuui- 
cants. Ill the Australasia colonics Piesbytcrianism 
is also vigorous; see articles on the aoveral colonies. 
In tho Cape Colony and minor colonies Preeby- 
torianism is also lepiascnted. 

On Prcabyterianiimi, ns against Episcopacy and lude- 
pendenoj, see, in the 17lh century, worSs £y Gillespie, 
Jtntliecford, Bnillio, ' SinectymmiUH/ Byfleld, IJoxler, 
ClarkBou; in the ISth, Wolles, Hall, John Brown, "Why- 
took; later,Barnes, Senplural Argument Jor ItpUcopneg 
Examined (1885), and The Apostolic Church (liMS); 
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A 65 '.‘iiiblv nnd it^ Confession of FattU by 
(new d Hodge (18GO>, ilticphd 
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Uiis on CviiYiN, Ksox, A»aB\iw.v 
Ei.T)Kii, Ciiuncir HisToiiy, Hefoumatios, i 
"We-sTJUNSTKII jVshemdly, Tor Piesbyter 
See ^fiasioss. For Presbytetianisiu in 
JfndrU'i of Eu'itiih rt rAjiloii i 

ffiil'triJ of the PreahiilFfKuxa in Kiitilnnd {18 [! 
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Pi'rabiilcrion Chuirh in (he Unitcl .S'ft'fca (b 

Mft 7V( jl'.vJcj'ffliiijj'fi tl88"i). 

PiTsbytcry. I’iir iJiosbytery as 
rK''l'.vCciiari cluucli govcinnient, see H 
ai'tielo. In eccle^icwtical nrchitecturo 
tiji y Is the siKVce in the choir of a ch«r 
tlid lii;,'h altar la {ilftced; the uamo •*' 
oxtemle<l to the whole cluhv. 
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Pl'CSCOtj Cl luwiufucturing town of 
8 miles E. by N. of Liverjviol. It hft« n 
(introduced from Yorkshire in 1730 
luovemenls, watch-toola, small files, -Src 
iii-c iiotteries near it. Proscol was tlv 
of John Kemble. Pop. (1851) 739.1; ( 

PrC.SCOtf, tlio capital of Arizom 
picuireHfino monntaiu-valley, some 000<' 
tlie seti'level. There in a railway (74 i 
to PieflCotc Jiiuutlou, which l>* ou the / 
I’aciilc Iliiilroad, 595 inilc-s SW. <»f De 
and .‘•ilver are found in the nelKhImu 
(laily lines of t)jo United States Mail ([ 
licet it with the ninncroiis minin;,' cA 
aliijul. Ecoulcs ljullion, It Imo a trad 
aa<l wool. Pop. 1886. 

Prescott, William IIickmno, lib 
boTJi at Salem, Massaclmsetts, Mo(; 
His father Avas a nrosjierous lawyer; 
father, Colonel Y'illiain Prescott (17 
a ill>stm){ni,slied soldier in the RH 
wlu]-i6 luemoiy a statue was ereetcil on 
iu ISSl. He euteied Harvard Collette 
Kindiiated in 1814. Early in Jiin eollc« 
had Ill'S left eye blindedln-a piece of 
fiilJy tlinnvn by a /eJJou-.itudent, an 
wa* .'Onii symijntlietically nfTected, so i 
ohli^fcd to live for inoiitiis in a darkeiie 
next travelled in England, France, 
iiinn ied in 1820, and ahfiiidoncd the i 
fur litorntnre, He now devoted liini.se 
study, anil fonaed .splendid literary 
sjiite of tiie yrievous disudvautage ofl 
only to Oise lii.s leinaining eye for brief 
fiv.st slndie-? were in Italian literature, 
not till the beginning of 1826 that lid 
tlie work of liis life within the raiigM 
history. Fortiinntely his means were 
that he w:is aide to procure tlie 
a-'-^Utaiits, and to live amid conditions 
P.y constant habit lie gained tlie power! 
a great deal in his iiieniory, and 
revolved the whole of a cimjiter i» 1 
(jnickly transfurred it to jmper by ii 
atyliis and an ingenious wraiHg-casc s| 
fitracteJ for the blind. Ifis (imt seerjj 
no Hpanisii, yet he went tlirmigh the si 
Volumes of Jriiriana’.s History with I 
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lahourcd witii alino,Ht unexampled couingo and 
patience at lii.s History of Fenlinand (ind Isci- 
mUu (3 vol-s, Boston, 1838), avliieli quickly carried 
Ills naiiic aerasH the ocean to the Old World, 
and was straightway translated into Freiicli, 
Hpaiiisli, ami German. He next devoted six 
years to the Hisiuru of the Conquest of Mexico 
(3 vols. 1843), ami four yenvs to tlie Conquest 
of rent (2 vols. 1847). These works deservedly 
brought him a gieat reputatmn; he chosen 
a covresiKioding member of the French lustitnVe, 
and oil a vi>it. to Europe in 1850 ivas received 
with the liigliast dihtinction. In 18S5 he pnhijslicd 
two voliiiiics of his Uislory of Phili}) ll., and a 
tliird voluiuc in 18,58, but flion of njmplexy before 
its close at Ihistoii, Jamiary 28, 1859. Pl■o^cott's 
style alone would have assured him popularity, 
and to tills day he remains mirivalleit among 
English hislorinii.s for vigovoii-s and direct uavrative 
and for sustained splondouvof colour. Ilisiningiua- 
tion wovkml all the more freely because he saw but 
witli llic iiiwanl eye, and the splendid visions that 
it wove gave his page* the vivid colours of reality 
and life. He is nut a ]duloson}jica1 liistorian, but 
lie is a ina^iter of narrative and incident, anil there 
is not a dull passage in all liis histories. His Life, 
by George Ticknor, was published in 1804. 

Prc.scl'iption is tlio term applied to the 
written direction or receipt given by tiie physician 
or surgeon to tlic clieriiist for tlie piepavation of a 
incdicuial substance suitable to a special case. In 
prescribing the medical iivactitioner may cither 
Ollier an officimd or an exieuiporemcous compound. 
OlUcinal cmnpomuls (or uvep&vations, as they are 
frequently termed) are those for which fonmilto 
ajo intiwliiced ijito f)/© naiional j)}rai'mneopa?ifl8. 
and are thcTeforc supposed to be ahvays at liana 
in the laboratory of the disjionsing clicmlst (aucli, 
for exanijdc, aa Mislura Fcrri CVminosffn, Pxdois 
i.e.Hover’sVowiler—Con- 
^i7fo fiulphuris, &c.) I while extoiiipovaiicoiiB com¬ 
pounds arc those wliicli are devised on tlie Ijislant 
with the view of meeting the vavions ]ieculiavitics 
which almost every case of djsea.se pre.sents, In 
some ca.«e.S ivheve no chemical action is apparent 
or probable, a niixtuve of two or more di ng^s seems 
to modify the pliy.siolngical ellect of each ingredi¬ 
ent. For example, Dovei 's Powder contain.^ ns its 
nctii-o ingredient'! ipcrnciianha and opiiim, nnd yet 
ill wclbregulated doses it noitlior exhibits the 
nauseating properties of the former nor the nar¬ 
cotic iiillncncc of the latter fcub.staiice. The selec- 
tion of the most eligihle fciiiu of the remedy is of 
exlveiiio iiiiportaiicc. The physician here has to 
dcteriiiiiie whether ho slmll preseviho Ids remedy 
in the forui of pill, powder, or niixture; wliether 
he shnll adminiiter it as an injection into the lower 
Imwel; wlietlicr the pntient slmll (in certain case.s) 
inhale it; &c. As a geiieial rule wo Rhonitl accom¬ 
modate the form and llavoiir of niir rcniedlea, pro. 
vided we do not sacrilice tlieir virtues, to the taste 
of the patient, who usually prefers pills to draughts 
or powder.'. The unpleasant taste of many medi- 
einc!- which must be given iu the (luid form may 
often lio obviated by the skill of tlie prosciiber. 
Castor-oil, cod-liver oil, and copaiba aro ino.st easily 
taken on the Hurfnee of iiraiige-wino, or water con- 
tniiiiiign bitter tincture, care being taken to moisten 
with water the edge oi' l im of the glasa at the part 
applied to the inoiUli. The tasto of solution of 
pota.s1i and of lime-water is best covered witli 
milk; ami the diaagrecablo flavour of senna is said 
to be concealed if its infusion is made with strong 
tea. 

In conclusion it may be leinarkcd that it is 
tlie custom to ivrlto prescriptions in the Latin 
language, to abbreviate ivell-knowii u'ovda, to 
use syiiiiiols for weights and mcasnres, and to 
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eonimcncG each |ueficvi]iti(m with the syraliol R, 
•which signifies i’efjjjc, ‘take.’ As an illnsti-ation, 
we append a jire.scviption for a tonic ilmnght 

(wliero/ o stands for fluid ounce; / 5 for fliiirl 
draolini; in, for niiniin; ffi\ for grain; 'M. for »«««, 

‘ mix'): 

(N'fune of Patient.) 

^ Qiiinia Siilpli., fjrr.j 

Tincfc. Calninhre, f 5I 

Acid. Siilpli. DUnt., nix 
Synip. Aiirant., f. 3 iss 

Iiifns. Cftlnmba*, od f. 3j 

M. Fiat Ilanstus ter qnotidh sumtndus. 

Date. {Initials or name 0 / preacriher.) 

As a parallel to this retention in weatem Eiirojio 
of a inctlifDval usage, it may he montioneci that in 
the palmy day.s of tlie rcpuidic of Atiiens the 
Attic-spenkiiig practitioner wo.® hold honnd ti» 
write Ills prescrintions in the ancient Doric dialects • 
the reason in tins case heing that tlio schools of 
medicine in the Doric colonies of Magna Graicia 
and elsewhere \^’^re long the most celchi'atcd. 

Prcscrilitioili in Roman law, means a clause 
inserted in the preface to the formula under wliich 
an action was tried, The pveacriptlon lontji ieni' 
ports directed that the claimant should not succeed 
if the defendant had hcen so long in po.sacssion of 
the properly in dispute that eqiUty wmild not 
allow him to bo disturbed. In England lapse of 
time may nITect property right.s in various ways. 
The light of a claimant to bring an action may Im 
taken axs'ay by statutes of Limitation or 

the law may regard the lung cninyinent of tho 
possessor as evidence to show chat iiis lights hail n. 
lawful oricln. Possessory title to land is now 
gained, undor tho express urovlsions of the modern 
statutes of limitation. In provtiig title by pre* 
soiiptlon to easements isiioli as rights of way, 
ancient lights, &c.) and other incorporeal rights 
over the Jand of another the olainiant relies on 
iiiiinemorial enjoyraont; but tho courts would 
always infer tho immemorial character of the right 1 
from a comimvablvcly short period of actual enjoy- , 
inent, And now, under the Prescription Act of 
1832, the period ifl fl.xed at twenty years in tho case 
of lights ami oilier casciueiitH and thirty years in 
the case of pi-oflta (such os common of pasture, and 
the like). Por the rules of the act, kcc Eliolford’a 
lleul Property SUdaies. 

Ill tho law of Scotland iircscripbiQii is a mctliod 
hfitli of acfpiirhig and of losing a right; hence it is 
divided into positive and negative. The positive 
vc.scription 'svos introduced by Statute 1G17, chap. 

2. As thnC statute has boon interpreted by 
decisions, possession of licrltable Biibjccta for forty 
yeans, on the requisite titles, reconlcd in tho 
appropriate register, Is RuiUcient to seenro an 
owner against any one alleging a bettor title; or 
tu determine tho extent of an estate, where a 
question aiiscs oitlicv as to what isi comprehended 
under a general description or ns to whether a 
specific piece of property has licen carried under 
a clause of parts and perlincuts; or to merge a 
title of pvoiJcrty in the higher title of .sniwriority. 
Tile possession must be iiriiiiterncpted and co-cx- 
tensive xvith the light claimed. The Conveyanc¬ 
ing Act, 1874 (37 ami 38 Viet. chap. 94 sect. 34), 
siinplifled tlie title ncce.ssary for fouiuliTig pre- 
Bcn)itioii, by enacting that ‘any ex facie valid, 
iire<ieeinaWe title,’ recorded in tho appropriate 
register, shall bo sulticiciit; and shorleiieil the 
prescriptive peiiod by enacting that iiossession for 
twenty years conLinually and together, following 
oil sneh recorded title, shall ho equivalent to 
2 iossession for tlio old period of forty years. 

The negative preBcnptiou of obligations u'as first 
introihiced by the Statute 1469, chap. 29, wliich 


declares that unless a pcifion follow an obligation 
and take document therenu within forty year.^^, Ill's 
right sliall presciihc and be of no avail. Jly the 
Act 1617, chap. 12, tliis prescription xvas extoVded 
to lieritaidc bondu and ntiier heritable rights, and 
it was enacted that the years of ininovity of the 
party against U'lioin tlio pre.scii]jtion was used 
should not be counted. In addition to the.se long 
prescriptions there are several Hliorforprc9crii>tioiis, 
wlio^ object, generally speaking, is to protect 
parties against the consequences of negligence in 
preserving voiiftlierK and, after the expiration of 
the prescriptive period, to change the onus pro- 
btoHli and to restrict the mo<]e of proof. Among 
thc.se lesser proscriptions are the vicennial pre¬ 
scription of twenty yeare, applicable to rctnurs and 
holograph ■wiiting.s; the ten ycara’ or decennial 
prcsci’iption, anplicabJe to actions against tutors 
ami ciiratora; the septennial pmeripliwi of caution¬ 
ary obligations; the .sexennial prescription of liills 
of exchange; tho qninquenninl pre.scription of 
anearsof rent in anayricuUural lease, of mini-sters' 
stijionds, of bargains concerning movables made 
verbally, and of inhibitions; the tiienninl prcBcrii). 
tion, introduced by tlie Act 1370, chnp, 83, np]>li- 
cable toactions forBervanta’ wngc-s, for iiou-se-rcnts, 
or for accounts to attomeys, surgeons, agents, 

In Scotland if, within twenty years after the com¬ 
mission of a crime, no step has been taken to bring 
tho offender to justice, it would appear timt the 
right to prtMCcnto falls to tlie giouiui. 

Presentment. See Ciuminal Law, 

Preserved Provisions. Under the term 
lireaerves is usually inclmlcil fruit, eaten whole or 
broken, or the inicc of fruit, jireservcd by boiling 
M'itli sugar. Whole fruit is boiled in clear nyriip 
ill such a manner that the sugar ixmetrates the 
fruit coiniilotely. It is then drained nntl dried nt 
a gentle Wt, so that the alsorI.icd sugar oryetal- 
lisas in the substance and on tlie surface of the 
fruit, which is then knouut os caiidied. Jam con¬ 
sists of fniit boiled with an equal weiglitof sugar, 
which latter dissolves in the Tniit juice set free lur 
the ftniit broaks doirn. If well made tliey can he 
reserved in tins nmniier for years, but tho quality 
otcrlorates after twelve or eighteoninontlis, owing 
to cry’stallisntlon and other changes taking place 
in the sugar. 1^'irit jollies consist of the juico of 
the fniit only, boiletl with sugar, this vegetable 
jolly coiislsliiig piiiiclpally of a substance known 
to chcRiisis UTxler tlio name of pectin. Fruits are 
also preserveil by covering with water in suitable 
vessels, heating to a Irigli teiiqiorature, and closing 
the vessel whilst hot 

Meat, vogotables, and other jii-ovisions may be 
prcsoi'ved with more or less .succoss in a Dumber of 
ways, which may be classed rouglily under four 
headings: (I) desiccation; (2) use of cold ; (3) by 
chemicalconipouiids(antiscptics): (4) byexclunioii 
of air. TIic ainiple process of drying is eficcfi\-e 
IkiHi -until meat and vcgetable-i, and If coiiipletoly 
cairietl oat prevents the ordinary putrefactive 
cliangcs from taking place. Dried vegetables are 
pic)ini-cd largely for use on board aliin, and the 
soup tabled so e.vtciisively u^ed nowadays consist 
of moat ami vegetables dried and pressed together. 
Jerked Beef (q.v.) anil Pemmican (q.v.) are pre¬ 
pared chiefly by drying in the sun. Tlie use of 
cold i« mainly ‘a toniiioravy expedient employed 
for the carriage 0 / moafc from one country to 
anotlior. This industry is carried on extensively 
in America, Auatralin, ami Kew Zealand. The 
carcos.'i is frozen hard by a refrmerabing inachine, 
and packed on board ship in a cliniuber cooled by 
a siinilnr apparatus. Sloab so pre.scrved nriivcs in 
Europe in good condition, uiul if properly thawed 
is aniicrior to all but the be.st hoine-gi-owii beef 
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flnil tiTittton (see JlBFJJFJErat/ox). >'or comlcnsed 
milt, SCO Mn.K. 

Cevtftiu ciiemicfil sulmtancps IiRve Hie iiower to 
prevent ilccay or arrest jiutrefactivo clmngeH, by 
ijpsfrpying Uic activity of tlie 'fcrma or ferments 
wliicliactas tlie e\citin^f canae. Common »alt ia 
varirnisly appliotl for (he purpose of preserving 
meat (tiie toml-valiio being thei-eby sninewliab 
(lccre.'i-*:fnl); the iiioat may be iinmeraeil in brine, 
paeko'l in salt, mbbcJ with salt ami ilyied, or 
salteil anil Rmolccil. Tlie metho«l of suiUin^ and 
Bmokitig ham is dcscrihed at Ham } the ebiet pni- 
Rcrvadv'o oleincnt in tlio >vno)l-snioko is crensate. 
Croa^rtte, boric aeM, salicylic acid, ami Hiilpimr 
coni\ifl<iiu1s avu hU substances that can )>c nse«t as 
food jivescrvatives, Imt the objection to the use of 
clieriical agents is tlmt they either have a dis- 
tinefc tasCo tlieniaelvca m- have a toxic inflxtenec 
on the Iminan body. Salicylic acid has been used 
in large quantities for preserving milk Rml other 
foods, but, when taken even in small doses for a 
lengtlicued period, it distnibs the animal econono ’; 
and in Franco iviy food ni-e«eri-e<l by its rnean.s 
is now condemned as unfit for linnian consumption. 
The use of creR.'^f'ti} is conliiied to meats vvliich aie 
nsnally smoked. Boric acid has no tn."!©, and in 
all probability is harmless when taken in tlie 
small quantities present in food preserved by its 
means. Milk, fifin, poultry, and meat of all kjn«ls 
may bo preserved for months by its use. A very 
ingeiiions method of nainji this preservative hiw 
been tried with aucecss. 'flLe boric acid is injected 
into tho large '■eia of an in.seiisible Imt living 
animal, so that it is carilcd in the ordinary circa* 
lation to all parts of the boily, and the aninml is 
then killed i nioat so piopaved has been kept 
fresh and palatable for about tlicce montliR. S’okic 
snlpbui' compouit'ls. notably the bivnlpbite of Hmc 
and sitJplinrniiR afid, arc gO'Hl preservatives, Imt 
they have an objoctlonabto tnfito. The former is 
used by biitcliers as a preserver of meat in hot 
wcatlicr. 

Eyebisioii of airJs a motliod of pn»serving ivliieli 
is used almost e.vdusively for cooked fooils. Vniioiis 
plans Ilf coating meat with aii -tigbt coating have 
been trie^l, Inic they have been carrioil little 
fitrtlicr than the cxpcrinienlal stage. Meat line 
been dipped in molten pnTalTin*\vaT, gelatine, gutta¬ 
percha, iH'c.—nil of which ovdiide air: Imt the 
air, or, more corroctly, the germs present in the 
air, are impri.^oned in the ttssites of the meat, .and 
tfie.«o Hpeedily set up putrefactive changes, Tlic 
only process wliicli has fiiicccssfnlly acconiplislivtl 
the de.iircil end Ib by the iiso of high temperature 
to expel tlie nir and de-itroy the germ.s> and then 
sealing to prevent ingress of more air. .Many have 
cluimed the credit of tins invention, bnb’in all 
ni'obability it wn.s first proposed by a. M- Apjicvt of 
Paris in iSlO. Tile proce'a as now eairicil on, how¬ 
ever, is tlie onlcoiufl of riiaiiy minds, Aiipui-t's 
original iiietliod siiujily .supplying the gioiiinUvork. 
The various tinned nients, soiuts, &(». now in the 
market arc examples of this method of presen-ing 
food. Tlie meat', A’c. }.s placeii in tin.“, irliicJi are 
iniinei«cd in a .solution of calcuiiii cldorido Imiitud 
lip to a temperatuve of 27f)‘' R, wliich destroys 
both germs and spores. Tlie tins arc previously 
closed, except a .■small pin-liiilo for the 
of .steam. They arc lieatcd thus for about three 
lionts, when the pin-holes arc closed by Bolder, 
and the tins are allowed to cool. This ]>roccss 
is thoroughly siicces.sfnl a.s far a.s mere preserva¬ 
tion goes. Tins of meat thus treated have been 
opeiuid after twenty years, and no sign of putre¬ 
faction has been noted; occasionally iliroiigli boine 
carelessness tlio air may not have been thorimglily 
removed and puticfactioii eiirsues; sncIi excepiioiiK, 
however, are laiely met with in tins sent out by 


! good firms. A bad tin can he detected before open¬ 
ing by the bulged-ont appearance of the (in, the 
gases of decompnsiitlou pressing nut tlio sjde.s nr 
cndH- The objection to tlie jiroeesa lies in the 
orer-cookliig to which the meat must lie snbjcoted. 
Thisiiiniaioi Imth the appearance mid flavour, and 
no doubt rcmove.s sonic of the nutritive value of 
the niGiil, nithongli this latter point is denied by 
some. Other plans, varyingBoinoivliatin detail but 
I Hiinilar in piinciple, liavo been patented, and are 
ill ii«e ill Romo of tlie food-preserving faeinrios. 

I Abeidcen and London are centre,s for this indiistvy, 

! the former liavino five factories, whilst in America 
and New/fealnnd (q.v.j a large amount of capital 
is jnvcsteil in tlic trade. See Sai-MoX. 

Tlie various extracts of meat arc in a way pre- 
servcil foods. They cnnsi.st of tbo juice and 
exfcrafttive matter of the moat evaporated down to 
a thick consistence, and frennently preserved by a 
large mldition of salt. Tlio majority of tliwc 
cxtVACta are stiiunlants rather llian foods, some of 
dieiii being practically useless, ^'’egetahles are 
frequently nrc-sorml hy the process of pickling. 
The regotaidcs are boiled •with vinegar and spices. 
The latter bvo auliKlanecK, being iiiitlsnptlc in tlieir 
nature, prerent piitrc/actlon and decay. For the 
preservation of wood, see Dnv Rot. 

Pfcsidfiicy. See Ixdia. 

President of the United States, tlie bend 
of the cxccntivo of tbo Viiiteil States, is also tho 
only cxcciUivo oUieer wlm readies his position by 
election; the appointment of the ntlicrs being 
either in his hamls (pubjeeb to thoir conilnnation 
by the senate) or regulated hy laiv. The president Is 
ctcctcd for a term of fonryonrs; seven presidents— 
AV/wWngtoJi, Jelteimn, Madison, Motiwo, Jackson, 
Lincoln, and Ciraiit—have been chosen for a {iecond 
term of oflice, but a third terni, although tlioro 
is nothing in the conhtihuinn to inevent it, is 
prncticiiUy prohibited by the pO)mmr projiulico 
ngniiiKt it. A candidate must be a natural-born 
citizen of lliQ United .States, not under thirty-five 
years of age. Tlie president Ims a salaiy of SliO.OOO 
a year, and must receive no odier omoluniciit 
(hiring ollice from tho United States or any state. 
He M comwandei-in-rliief of the army and navy of 
the United States, and of tho inilitm wbon in bho 
actual seiwicc of the Union; he has the power to 
grant reprieves and pardons for oilbnoe.? ngain.st the 
ll»}t(*d Stntes), except i/iMficsofimife/ichNiept, and 
(by anil with the advice and consent of two-tliivds 
of tho f^enate) to make treaties and to appoint 
luiibnj-sudors, coiifinls, and nil other [inicer.s of tho 
United Stales whoso ajijioiiitnicnts are not otJicr- 
wise provided for; from time to time lie semis to 
congiess a 'iiie.seage' (of. the ‘Queen’s Speech’) 
giving infnmmtion ok to tho statii of tho Union, 
and leeoiiimeiuliiig measures for ennsideratinn ; he 
niay couv'eiie both liouses, nr either house, in special 
ses.sioii; and, if the two lioiiscs disagree as to tlie 
time of ndj0nriimeiit, lie may adjnuin them to such 
time a-H he tliinks lit. The presi'ilent, like the vice- 
president Olid nil odier civil ofliccis, m.ay be 
reiinived from ofttce on inipeaclmient by the Iiouse 
of Representatives for and conviction hy two-thirds 
of the senate of treason, hrihery, or other liigli 
ci'iiiics and riiLsdetiiennoiire. lie may require the 
opinion, in writing, of the head of any of tlie i 
executive departments on any subject relatiiig to 
tlie duties of Ids denartnient. livery bill winch 
niia.sc3 congress must hare the pre«idcnt’s signattii'e 
to bccojue a law, Hiiless, after he h.as returned it 
with Ills oldections, two-thirds of each house 
Runnorb it and pass it over his veto. 

The Vice-president of tlie United Btafcee, altlinugh 
elcctcil along with tiio in'csideut, is no part of the . 
oxcoubivQ «lepnvtincnt, Ilis sole function is to 
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preaulc over tlie tjcnatu, ^vhe^e he Ima no vote 
\iiileb!;) in Clio case of a tie; ainl in pmctice he IiaH 
little iiillaeiice on the adininiatration, niul is 
re^'avded only as an ' nnder-stutly/ in lendiness to 
take tlie incsideiicv in the event of its being 
vacftLed bj' tlie ^irebiileiifB romovnl, death, i-esigna* 
tion, or lualiility. Four vice-presidents—Tyler, 
Fillnioro, Jolinsoji, Arlliiir—have so succewled to 
the presidency. In tlie event of the removal, 
death, vcsignntion, or iiinhility of hoUi the presi¬ 
dent and the i-ice-presideiit, tlie seerotart* of state, 
and after him, in tlieir order, other ineiiiliorM of 
the cahinuC, would act as president until the dis- 
ability of the nre-sident Nvas roiiiovcd, or a new 
]>resiclent elected. On the doatli of a vice-president 
the duties rif his olIicQ are /iilfllled hy the pi-esident 
jjro tempore of tlie senate. 

The election of president and vico-president is 
controlled by the electoral ^'sLcm, under which the 
peo]iIc do not vote directly hir the candidates, but 
inr electors from their separnta states who are 
pledged to cast their votes for parbicnlar candidates. 
Each state is entitled to a nninber of electois equal 
to its miinber of senators (two in each citse) and 
vepveaeiitativo.s iu congress; these latter range from 
one to tliirby-fimr (see table below). Ablb-sttho 
electors simply voted for two cuudidatea, and tho 
one who received the secoiul liighosb number of 
votas for presidoiit became vice-president; but 
since 1804 provision lias been made for n separate 
clncUoii of the vice-president.. In the event of no 
candidate having a majority of the electoral votes 
tlio House of lieprosentatives cliooscs a president, 
voting by states, each state having oue vote; if no 
vice-president is elected tliosenate choosiv a vice- 
president, voting as usual. Sneh coses occurred 
iu 1800-1, when Jelfewnn and lluvv had tied, and 
thefovmor was nwle jireaident and the latter vice- 
2 >residont; in 1824-23, when none of the foiii- 
candidatoa for the prosidency had a majority, and 
John Q, Adatiia, wlio imd received elglity-four 
electoral votes, was chosen by the House over 
Andrew Jackson, who had ninety-nine; and finally 
lu 1836-37, when TUcliard M. Johnson, who had 
obtained a plurality of electoral votes for the vice- 
presidency, was clouted by the senate. The terri¬ 
tories have no vote in any case. 

For other jircsidente, see the articles on the 
several repuhhes that have such odicemat thelivud 
of tlie govcniiueut. 

The presidents of tlio United States have been George 
Wasliingtoii (17d9-97). John Adani.s {1797-1801), Tiioraas 
Jefibrson (1801-9), Jniiios Alndisou (1809-17), -lames 
Munroe (1817-26), John Quiuoy Adams (1826-^), 
Andrew Jaokson (1829-37), Jlartin Van Buren (1837-41), 
IVillinni Henry HAvrison (Mnicb-Auril 1841), John 
Tyler (1811-4»), James Knox Folk (1845-49), ^chary 
Taylor (1849-60), iliUavd Fillmore (1860-93), Franklin 
Fierce (1833-67), Janies Biichanmt (I867-6t), Abiaiinin 
Lincoln (18(51-05), Andrew Johnson (1806-69), Ulysses S. 
Grant (1809-77), Ituthwford Iliidiard Hayes (1877-81), 
Jaiiios Abtaii) Garfield (Alaroh-Septunibor 1881), Clicstor 
Alan Arthur (1881-8r>), Grover Cleveland (188^89), 
Benjaniiii Harrihon (1889). For all these see soparatu- 
articles. Tho following table sliaws tlio nuniber of 
electoral votes allowed tu each state since tliu ceiisns of 
1890. 


Alftbfima. 11 

ATkaiians. 8 

Cnllfornla. 0 

Colorado.J 

Coiniccllciit.0 

Delnwftco. S 

JIaluu. 0 

MnrylBTUl. 8 

MiisdacImsctU,, ,.16 

Mifihlt;nii.14 

SHmicsota. 0 

MlsHl-^ippl....... 0 

Ohio.-23 

Ore({On. < 

PeiiiisylvnniK. ..32 
Ilhcule Iiiland,... 4 
South ChroliUB... 0 
South Uakutn.... 4 

GcdvkIo.13 

Iiinho.3 

Illfnola.W 

ludlnun....15 

lOWR.13 



NebTAHka. 8 

jCRvacln. 3 

NesY ITniiipahite.. 4 

New JoML’y.10 

Vennont. 4 

Vfvgfnte.12 

Wnshingtoii.4 

WcstVirglnl*.... 3 

Kentucky.i:i 

LoufiiiQiia. S 

North Carollnn...11 
Noi'tliDakoto.,.. 3 

Wyoming. 3 

Toul.444 


PrcsidlOy a Spn.iii»li word for ‘a fort,’ applied 
especially to four Hpniiish fortified posts on the 
coast of Morocco—Ceuta, Melilln, Allmcenios, and 
Peuod do Veiez. 

PrcsSi Fkeedum of the, tlie expim'-km used 
to denote the absence of any olHcial realraiiit on 
the publication of book.-? and other printed matter. 
Ill Euglaiiil, ac the Ilcforination, the control of tlie 
press came to be centred in tbe crown, tlie eccle¬ 
siastical ill ailditiiiii tu the secular govcrniiicut 
being vcstdl in Hoiivy VIII. as teinjioral bend of 
the cliureb. The Conipiiny of Statioiieis, ivlio 
eaiiiH tu have the regulation of printing anil pub- 
lulling, woic servants of the goveriiineiit, subject 
to the control of tiio Star (jbamber, The (!ent(Oi'- 
ship of the press wa» enforced by tbe Long I’avlia- 
iiieiit, in spite of Miltuii’e eloquent protest (see his 
AreuiKigitlccc), and was ve-cstnbliHlied more ligor- 
oiidly at the Ifasturadon. It wn.s conlitiiicd at tliu 
Iievoliitioii, aiitl tlie statute icgulnting it was 
renewed fniiii time to time till 1603, when the 
Coniuioim by a special vote struck it out of the list 
of tciiipoiary ucte tu be cojitinuod. BJiice that 
liiiiu the ceiiaoi'sliip of the ]>rcss has ceased to exist 
ill Britain, But, though there are no uliicial 
rostrictiouH on wliat sliiill and what shall not be 
piibliahcd, tho aulbors and puliisljeiB of crlminAl 
or injurious matter are amenable to the law of 
libel: and there aie certain statutory iei|iiiieincnts 
ill force to enable them to be traced. Every iierson 
who piiota aiiytliiiig for biro or loward must, 
under a penalty of 4520, keep one cojiv at least of 
the matter imiiled, and write ou it tlie name aud 
place of abode of the person who employed him to 
print it. Kverv peison who prints anj' paiier 
meant to lie puuIlKlicd must print on the fii-st or 
last leaf his name and usnal place of business j ainl 
on failure to do eu ho foi-fciu the sum of £5, and so 
<loa$ any ]i«t>toa piiblisbing the same. Tiiere. ai'C 
a few printed papem e.xempted from conforming to 
the awva requiToineiit—as, for instance, papers 
prbited by parlinment or in government oHices. 
enuravitige, auction lists, bnuk-uotes, bills of 
lailing, receipts for money, and a few otlmr similar 
iiinltei's. Ill the case of a libel legal publicatimi 
is constitutetl by bonding or allowing a copy nrlntod 
or in maiiuBciipt to any poison; tho safe of n 
newspaper or other publication in a shop, or 
its delivery to an olHcer at t)ie Slaiim-olllco, is 
also considered an act of publication, Tho tnitli 
of the Htatciiienm published may bo urged as a 
plea nf defence in an action for libel; in ciiminal 
procecilings truth ia a defence if thc_ liublica- 
tion Is for tho jiublie benefit. Tho piiblislier of it 
book or iiewti|mpcr may also defend himself hy 
showing lliat tho matter complained of was pub¬ 
lished by onler of eitlier House of Parliament, that 
it is a fair criticiHui on a public pemonur act, or 
that it leprcsents the honest belief of tbe defendant, 
and is pnbliBlied by him in the coiU'se of liis otlicial 
nr moral duty. Tl a bill sball be filed iu any court 
for tlio diaciivery of the nanio of tlie iniuter, pub¬ 
lisher, or proprietor of a newspajior or other publi¬ 
cation, wiili the view of rcuderiug him liable in 
damages for alandcvous inatier, the defendant is 
Ijooml to make the discoveiy I’eqniml, whicli, 
however, eannot be made use of ngminst liiiuin auy 
other proceeding than that for which it lias been 
made. Tlio penalties against ncivapapem can only 
be 8Ue<! for in tbe nniim uf the AtLiirnoy-uonaal 
or Solicitor-general, or Lord Ad\'ocute._ Certain 
regalations also e.sisfc regarding the e.xliibition of 
Plays (q.v.). Subject to thftso restriotions, the 
fi-e^omof the prcBS lias eul»isted in Biitain sines 
1693. At leaat an equal ilcgree of freedom obtains 
in the Uoited States, whore privilege is much more 
widely oxtended. See Libel, 

A juoi'C or less rigorous caasorebip of the press 
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fxiil« Emoiiuaii fotato.-'. There is often uo 

ilirect m|iei viMoii ijrcvioii« to publication, but the 
otHcial censor ha_s it in his power to stop any publi¬ 
cation which he tieeiiis fihjectionable, to conlisente 
tiio cilitioii, anil to piosecutc the author ninl editor. 
Ne^spajifi's and jiainidilots are uenorally subjected 
ti» a stricter ceiisorsliip than larger works. See 
lNl»KX i aleo Udgeia oii Lil>el, ami Paterson on the 
Liberty of the Prcs-s.—For Correction of tlie Press, 
&ee Pi:r>OF.s. 

Presseii.s(^, Edmond de, n]mnninent French 
Protestant tlicuNigiaii, wa.H horn in Paris, Joiiiiary 
24, 18-24, studied at the univeisity there, next 
under Viiiet at Lausanne, and TiioJuck and 
Xeandor at Ifallo and Jlerlin, ami in 1847 Irecaine 
a po-stor at Parif<. He was deputy to the National 
Assenilily for the Seine dejiartmeiit in 18/1-76, and 
was elected a senator for life in 18S3. He received 
the D. D. degree from Ureslati in 1869 ami Edin- 
IjiirgU in 1884. He died Ajiril 8, 1891. A strong 
thinker and vigorous writer, as well as elof|nent 
pieaeher, Pres-^enhc took a foremost part in the 
groat theological as well as cctlesiastical eon- 
tioveisies of ilie day; puhlished many leavncil ami 
imp'Jitant hooks, most of which have teen trans- 
lutod into English and Cennau; and contrihiitcd 
to the theological and Hterniy magazines on Imth 
sUlCH of the Clmunol—the article on ClUtisTiANiTV 
in the pre&Qut work is from his pen. 

Tim following arc tho mo&b inipotbant books: Lc 
; Eiig. trails. 1864); Hiatoire<if$ Troit 
P\'0nii> i SiitUi de tSjliiC CkrtUeiMe (4 vols. 1858-77; 
Eng. trails, 1H09-7S; a tlioroiighly revised nnd extended 
edition had reached its third volume in 1890); L’Jisiliae 
et Ut Ji4colution FranfaUe (18G4; Eng. ti-ane. 1869); 
J’t’sui Christ, son Tcnifis, sa I'm, son Qiture (Ifiw; 
Eng< trans. 1866); litudes (/oKlemforaines (1880; Eng. 
trnnj. Nnw York, 1880); end Zer Orvjintt (1882; Eng- 
tran<i. 1^6). 

Pl'C^Kgailif. Iiiipi'Gasiiiciit was the nimle for- 
jijui’ly rwortciT to for majiuing the IJritisiJi navy. 
Thd nrantice bail not only the sanctiuu of custom, 
hut the force of law. It may be tracctl in Eiiglibli 
legislation from tlie days of Edwanl I.; and many 
acts of iiiu-llainuiit, from the reign of Pbilip ami 
Maiy to that of ficorgo IIL, were parsed to 
regulat-o the systoin of iiuiireftsmcnt. Impressment 
coiiff\at<nl in seizing by force, for service in iho 
royal navy, seamen, vl\-ev-watermen, ami at times 
lauilHiiiGii, wbeii state emergencies rendered tbcni 
necessary, Tlie pre^-gtiug. an armed party of reli¬ 
able men coniiiiniulcd by oUicers, usually proccctled 
to Midi bouses in the seaiKivt towns as were sup- 
lused to be the ro-sort of the seafaring )»opiilntioii, 
iiiil violent hands on all digihle men, and convoyed 
them forcibly trj the ships of war in Hie harbour. 
As it was not in the natuiu of sailors to yield with¬ 
out a struggle many terrible liglita took place 
between tlic pre.ssgaiigs ami their intended victims 
—combats in wliicli lives were often lost. In iioint 
of justice theie i.s iittle, if anything, to he said for 
iiiipvcssmunt, wbieh had not even the merit of on 
ini)Wtial selection from Uiu whole available jmpn- 
lation. Under tlie I.iw.h all eligible men of seaiariiig 
habits were liable betvveeii theuges of eighteen and 
fifty-live; hut exemptions were made in favonrof 
aji)H'eutices wlio luul not Ijeen two years appren¬ 
ticed, fi.sheviueii at .sGu, a proportion of able sea¬ 
men in each collier, liarpooners in whalers, ami a 
few otheis. A pressgang ctiuld hoard a nierehniit- 
v'csrid or n njivateer of its awn nation in any part 
of tlie World, and curvy ofV uh mniiv of the Lest 
rnoii as could be removed witiumt aotiially eiidaiigor- 
iiig the vessel. Tlie exercise of this power nimie a 
privateer diend a friomlly itian-of-wnr more than an 
enemy, and often led to as exciting n chose os when 
eneiiiiea were in piirsnib of each other; for tho 
in-ivatcer’s men were the hest sailors, for their 


purpose, that the naval oHiceis could lay liold uii. 
jlitigatioii.H of the liarsh laws on tlie subject were 
frcnnently introduced. As early ns 1563 the naval 
autlioriticd had to secure the sanction of the local 
justiecH of ]macc ; iu 18,35 the term of an impressed 
iiiauh service wu-s limited to live year.s save in urgent 
national necessity. By time time the sj-stoni was 
iiccoiniiig obsolete; tho navy is now manned hy 
voluntary service. In I'coent timc.s, wlieir volunteers 
fail, a syatem of lioiinticB has bciui resorted to. 
But the laws sanctioning impressment alniuber, 
without being repealed. 

I*i‘cssiiig to Dcatlif See Peine Fojite et 
Duke. 

Ppcstov Joint, tlio name applied hy mediteval 
ercilitlifcy for two hundred years to the snppo.sed 
Christian sovereign of a vast but ill-delineil empire 
in central Asia. The idea of a powerful Chvistinn 
IMVtentate in tlie fur East, at once priest and king, 
w.as universal in Europe from about tlie middle of 
the 12th to thcheLdiiiinigof the 14tli century,wlien 
it was transfen-eii to Ethiopia and Jinally found a 
fancied historical justilicatlon in identification with 
the Christian king of Abyssinia. 

The first mention of a rrester John, sprung from 
tl)C ancient race of tlie Magi of the Gospels, occurs 
in tho Chronicle of Otto, bishop of Freisingen. 
Ilere, on tiie authority (1145) of the bishop of 
Gabala (Jibitl in Syria), wc fiiul a civciuuBtantial 
account of his power, his Christianity after tho 
Nestoriaii pattern, )ns victories over tho Medea and 
Persians, and iiow hia progi-csH to Jd-usa1cin was 
stayed hy tho intervening Tigris, wliiclj refused to 
freeze over to give liim passage. Again, about 1105, 
thei-e was widely current in Europe nn extravagant 
epistle Hiipposcd to bo addressed by Prester John 
to the Greek emperor Mnmiel. Herejti we rend 
aatouiuUng wondeis enoiigli: how that lio ruled 
over the three Indies and countless iionloB of moii, 
among them those unclean races which Alo.vandor 
the Great shut up within tho noi thcrn mountains j 
that thirteen gicat crosses of gold and jewels worn 
home hoforo os many armies, each of 10,1)00 knights 
ami 100,000 foot; that nil Ids Buhiccts were vn-tu* 
oils and happy; attendant upon liim -wore seven 
kings, sixt.v dukes, and 8C5 counts, twelve arch- 
hlKh«p.9, and twenty liisliop-s, udiile serenty-tu-o 
kings with tlieir kingdoms wore his U-ihntaiies ; 
before his throne .stoou a wondrous mirror^ in wliich 
he saw everything that was happening m nil his 
vast doininioiia: his kingdom contained tlie Fomi- 
tniu of Youth, the Sea of Sand, tlie Iliver of 
Stones, ami tiic river wliose sand u-as precious geiuH, 
aids that dug gold, fish that yielded purple, pebbles 
that )^ve light and make iiiviHible, ami the anlci- 
iiiumler wliich lives in lire, from tlie iiicomhustible 
covering of wliich were fashioned robes for the 
presbyter to wear. There is also extant a letter 
of date 1177, written hy Pope ^Vlexauder III, ami 
evidently addiossed to the iiiiagtiiaiy aiitlior of 
the graudiloquent epistle of 116.5. 

Awwt the year 1221 the distant rumour of the 
coiimiesls of Oenghiy Khan again gave strength to 
the iiclief in sncli a. mighty (Jhristian potentate. 
M. d’A vezae first pointen out the true historical 
souicu of the story in the Chinese Yoliu Taslii, 
fiMnidcrof the empire of KarA-IChitui, who assumed 
the title of Gur KJiiiti (supposed hy Opperb to have 
been coiifoumlcd with Yi(/c)uinanoi- Johannes), and 
fixed Ilia capital at Balasaghmi, north of the T’iaii 
SImn range. Ho defeated Sanjar the Seljnk 
sorurcigii of Pevaia in 1141 nt a great battle near 
Samarkand, but, though lintofui to tlie Moslem 
historiaus, of eoiinjo never made any profession of 
Christian faith. Professor Braun of Oclesaa identifies 
Piester John witli the 12t!i-centuvy Georgian pvinco 
John Orbclian, a redoubtable enemy of the Turks 
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(sec Colonel Yiilc’a Marco Po^o, 2tl e<l. 1875, app. lo 
VC)], ii.). JIaiiy writers about tlie close of the 13th 
cetitiiiy, as Marco Polo, tiie Siciu' de Joiitvillc, ami 
even Gregory Abulfaiuj, ulentify liiiu with Uiig 
Klidn, king of the Ncstoviaii tribe of Kerait. Friar 
Oiloric about 1320 visited tlie country—the Tciicliic 
of Marco Polo—still rnlctl over hy a prince whom 
lie styles Prestei- John, bub lie adds, with the 
cautious gravity of the true historian, 'oarcgaixls 
him, nob one hundrccltii parb is bnio that is told of 
him as if it wei'Q linden fable,' Prom this time the 
Asiatic phantoni oiibirely disappears from view, 
bub from tlie 14bU century onwawta Pi'estor John 
continues a less romantic cxiateneG under the guise 
of the Clii'iabiaii king of Ahyssinin. 

.See D’Avezac in vol. iv. (1830) of tho IteeHeilde Voji- 
uga et dc Mimoira of the Faria Socidtd <Ic G6ograpliio; 
I)r Gustav Oppor^ Her Prethyitr Jokanaei in fiaye untl 
Ofsahiclile (2<l ed. 1870),* Friedrich Zamoke, Der 
Priestev Jokannet (1876-70). See also Colonel Sir Henry 
Yule’s article in -t’ncy. Brit, (Otli ed.), Iiis Hakluyt Society 
Catkag and Ike IPay Thither (vol. i. 1SC6), end The Book 
of Ser Marco Polo (2<l ed. 1873). 

Preston, an im|iortant manufacturing town of 
Lnneashivo, a muuicinal, parliamentary, and county 
borough, oil tlie nortn bank, ami at the hetul of the 
estuary, of tho Ribblo, 14 miles from the Irish 
Sea, 28 NNJE. of Liverpool, 31 N\V. of Mancliestcr, 
and 209NNW. of Lniuloii. Occupying an eiiiincnco 
120 feet above tlio river, and built mostly of brick, 
it is on tlie whole well laid out, and is aurroiindcd 
with pleasing scenery. Tlic town-hail, huilt in 
1862-67 from designs by Sir G. G. Scott at a cost 
of £80,000, is a Frcncli OioChia pile, with a clock* 
tower and spire 195 feec liigli. Ui September 1882 
were laid tlio foiindatioii-atonos both of tho j.,anca* 
shii'o county hall and of the Harris free library and 
museum, to the latter of whicli in 1883 Air R. 
Nowsliam beq,UQathcd a collection of pictures and 
arb'breosures wortli £70,000. The places of wor* 
ship are all of them modern, for even the parish 
cliuvch lias boon rebiiilb. St Walburge's (Itoman 
Catholic), by Hansom of cab celobri^, lias a spire , 
306 feet liigli, bho loftiest built in England since 
tlie Reformation, wlilcli amply redeems ‘proud 
Preston ’ from Us old ‘ no-steepio ’ reproach. Olhor 
edifices are the srainmar-school {ISM; rebuilt 
1841), the coru exenango and market-house (1824), 
pnhlio baths (1861), a covered market (1870), 
militia barracks (1850), tlio infinuary (1S69), Ac. 
Three large public parlts Avej-e laid out in 1807— 
tlie Miller and Avetiliam parks, ami the former 
unsightly ‘Moot’ of 100 acres to the north of the 
town. In the first a statue was erected in 1873 of 
the fouvteontli Earl of Derby; in Wiiickley Square 
is a monument to Sir Robert Peel. Preston was 
constituted an imlepenflentpoit in 1843; and great 
impi'ovoiucnts have been ellcctcd at a cost uf thi-ee- 
quartevs of a million ninler the ' Ribble Navigation 
and Preston Dock Act, 1883,’ these inclnding tho 
deepening of the channel so ns to admit vessels 
of 1000 tons, the coiistnictiaii uf a dock of 40 acres, 
the erection of wnreliousos, ^e. Arkwright (q.v.), 
who was born here in 1732, in 1768 set up hero ills 
/iinious spinning-frame; and Pi’C.sCon now is one of 
the principal seats of the cotton industry, which 
gradually superseded the linen manufacture, its 
staple in the 18th century. There are also iron 
nint brass foundries, iron shlphnilding yards, 
engineering and inacliiiic aliops, steam-builer works, 
rope-walks, &c. A giiild-merclinnt festival, first 
clearly heard of in 1397, has been iield regularly 
every twenty years since 1662—the Inst on 4tn 
Septeiiiber 1882. Preston, tlie first of whose royal 
ohartci'3 was granted by Henry YI., returns two 
incmberB to parliament. The borough boundary 
was extended in 1885, Pop. (1811)17,116; (1841) 
50,073; (1881) 100,262; (1891) 11),696. 


Preston arose wliilat ancient Cocciuii). or llib- 
chester, higher up the Ribble, decayed. In Athel- 
stan’8_ reign Amonnderiiewt, the hundred in which 
it is^situateil, was granted to the cathedral ehurcli 
of York; hence its chief town came to be known 
as Preston or ‘ juicsts’ town.’ Hoar Preston, on 
17tli August 1(>48, Cromwell totnlly routed the 
roj'aliBts miller _ Sir Marmndnko Lnngdale; anil 
Prc-ston figures in both the Jacobite rebellions of 
1715 and 1746. For Forster's little aniiy smr- 
lendered hero to General IVillesj and IMnoe 
Cliarles Edward occupied tlio town on both big 
iiinrcli to and his retreat from Derby. Lady 
Hamilton lion been claimed, but falsely it seems, 
fts a notivc. On 1st September 1832 Joseph 
Livesey of Preston and six othern here signed a 
pledge of total abstinence—the first ever taken in 
Englnne). 

See works by IVliittlo (2 vola. 1621-37), Dobson (four, 
1806-C2). Hanlwick (1837), Abrnm (1882), and T. C. 
.Smith (1891). 

PrcStoii))ft]iS» a coast-town of Haddington- 
bIuic, 8 miles E. of Edinburgh. Its salt-pans nour¬ 
ished from the 12t}i century till 1825; now brewing 
Hiul finhing are the principal industries. Pop. 2623, 
To the soutli-oaet, on 2 lst September I74S, was 
fought the battle of PrcBtonpans, Preston, nr 
Gladsimiir, when in a five niiuuteB' ixibIi Prince 
CharlaH Edward’s 2560 Higlilanders completely 
muted 2300 dihcipHned buIuicvs under Sir John 
Copo and Colonel Gardiner (q.v,). 

Fl’CStwiCli, a cotton mannfactming town of 
Lancashire, 4 miles NNW, of Mnneliester. It has 
a Gothic church, built in the IStli century, and 
restored in 1861, also many line villus and a large 
lunatic asylum. Poi>. (1881) 8627 i (1801) 7860. 

PrcsilUIRtioil is an iafereiico dmwn by the 
law ill certain circumstances or conditions of facts, 
and is uscil generally as a mere starting-point in au 
argniueiit or litigation. Presumptions abound In 
all departmenfs of the law, and are adopted Jrom 
the necessity of coming to ^ome conclusion or other 
in most cases wlicre the evidence is general or in¬ 
conclusive. Thus, a person who has possession of 
gocnls is presumed to be the ownor till tlie con¬ 
trary is jproved. A man is presumed to be in¬ 
nocent till the contrary is [ii-ovcd. Tlio law of 
England presumes tiint any one who has not been 
heard of for seven years is (lead, liy on act of 1881 
for Scotland the heir of a pci’son who lias disappeared 
for seven yeais may obtain authority to upUft the 
annual income, and thirteen vears later may obtain 
full possession of the heritable estate of tli^ person 
presumed to be dead; for securing full right lo 
inherit ami dispose of movable estate, tho person 
imiBt lie dead for fourteen years. 

Prctcudcr. See Jacobites, Stewart. 

Pretoria, capital of the Transvaal, in South 
Africa, Maiidn in a plain siicllercd by enuircling 
moimtaiuH, 980 itiilcu from Capetown and 2S6 
W. of Lorenzo Blarquea, on Delagon Bay, with 
which it Ib being comieoted by vail. It has broad 
streets in which gi-aas gr-owe and refuse in shot 
down. Tficimiue is ifenved from the Boer leader’ 
Pretoi'his. New public buildings—parliament 
house, &c.—are being (1801) erected. Fop. 4000. 

Preventive Olliccrs. See CoAsxauARD. 

Preveza, or Pjievisa, a fortified town in the 
extreme south.west of European Tiiikey, stands on 
the north ride of the entrance to tlie Gulf of Art*. 
It exTKii'ta valonift acorns, wool, cotton, and oil. 
inio Venotians hold tlio town from 1683 to 1797. 
One year later All Paalia drove out the French 
garrison and plundered the place. Pop. 6000. 

Pr<5vost, AbbA Antoine Francois Pr6vo.st 
d’£.YileB, commonly called the Abbd Pr 6 v 08 t, and 
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iiiimorUlcLs tlio aiuliorof Munon Lavaai, was bom 
of gooil family R* Hcndiii in Artois, 1st Ajuil 1697. 
He Van eiliicateJ by tlic Joaiiits at Headiii, ami at 
the Cellt^ye tl’Haicuuil in Parle, at sixteen volim- 
teercfl for aeiviee ns tliu lant war of Lotm XIA”. 
was ilrawiii;' to its close, but soon returned to tlie 
Jesuits, ami iiiJccd Jiail (ilniost joiiietl the order 
wlicii a fre^^b tcmiiti-Ltion drew his impulsive and 
restless nature once rnuro to the aoltliur’a life. Of 
this aecunil period of rtoldierin^ little Ls known, but 
it is ccrtiuD that at twenty-four he joined the 
l]cucdiotiiLe.s of r>t Maiiv, and spent the next six 

111 n 7/^iiiirl /iP %*Al1i#uiitw •* •** — • 






>t3urn iii M xvii^iuun utiutcni 111 amuj* (Uiii 

in writing a voluiiui of (JoUitt Chri&tntnu. Aliout 
the year 1727, being afixioiis to he tmns/eiTcHl to 
Cluiiy, wliere tlio riilo was Jess austere, lie dis- 
coutited Ills pci'iuission, ivuil ao found liiinaelf 
iinexiieetedly guilty of the sin of ilisubcdicnce. 
He fled to fiollarid, and spcoit six yeais of c.vile in 
that counti'V and in England, and there is even a 
dim story of a love entangleineiib against which he 
strove for a wlillu in vain. In 17*2!t lie piildislieil 
the fiist and best of liis loii-r mire}#', tlie jl/thnwiAv 
tl'Kii Ifoiinnc (fe Qt(«lrtc, to which indeed Afuituti 
Lese«itt (airparentl^' fiiat publWicHl at Aiustcrdaiii 
in lT3d} furais a kind of su|iiilcrncut. IIU llueut 
pen employed itself in further novels—bV^cefuMr/, 
/Uv mtiirel th Cf^mvd; Zc Boytn rfc KUlcriuc— 
in traiiHlations, and in Le Puur el Coutre (1733-40), 
a periodical review of life and letters, modelled on 
the Sjifclaior, fl«d shou i/ig aii c'.vcclleufc aiijirecia- 
thin of English books. By 1735 he was hack ill 
France hy royal penuissiou, and aUoweJ to wear 
the dress of tlio .secular luicsthood. He was be¬ 
friended by Cardinal de llissy, tvml the Prince dc 
Conti, whoso clm])]aiii he becatiie, and for thirty 
yours he wrolo osi-uluously over a liuudred volumes 
of eompiltitloiis, incltnlifig a vyhimiKoiis Ilistuiee 
ijfn^mUtles Voyiigetil^oi uTtie)i vol.}., I 7 .f 0 , coiitiaiti.s 
a lino portrait by .Sclitiiidt), hiHtories, moral essays, 
tvAiislatloiM of Pamcfti and Ciuriifm Harloive, and*at 
lea-st one mivol— Jlis/lotrc ti'tiue Gt’eaji<e ^fo(lvnle. In 
1741 ft licoi'fti'V sei-viee tliou^litlos«ly rendered to a 
aativlcat novelist drove liiin from France to IlriiKhelu, 
thence to Frankfort j but lie was umm forgiven by 
M. de MaiirepaH, and allowed to rehirn. His death 
is one of the nio.ifc tjugiefll in the liMory of letters. 
Ho lived in a cottago at Salnt-Flrmin nonr Chan¬ 
tilly, walUed much in tlie wootls there, and one 
day, 23d November 1763, wa« .'^tnick down with 
a lit of apoplexy. He waa found Min&eleas ami 
apparently dead, whereupon a stupid Burgeon, in 
liifs hasLe to hegin n post-niorcem examination, 
both brought liini to life and killeil him hy n single 
tiivust of his knife. Tills sboekiug .story is not 
coiiiplotcly juithoiiticated, uiul it must he rcniem- 
liGvcd tliat iiiaiiy legends liave clustered roninl Pre- . 
vost’s roiiinntic life. Of these the luost reiiinrkahle 
is a perfectly baholess calumiiv. tlmt ho killed his i 
own father, u ho had caught him in uu intrigue, hy ! 
throwing liiiii down.stuii.s. 

Pi'cvost’s is one of the names lifted .securely 
above tlio flood of time hy one hook wrilteii in a 
nioiiiGiit of liaiipy in^piiation. ^/ttiio/i Lcscaut 
rcMiiains fresh, cliaviuiiig, and jiercnnial, from its 
purfect and. uiinlleoted simplicity, the stamp of 
reality and truth tliioughout, and a style so llow- 
iiig, easy, and natural, tliat tlie render forgets it 
altogether in tlie overpoweviug pathetic iutere.st of 
the story. The lialf-dozen ligures imrtrayed have 
the likeness of life itself: the young Chevalior des 
Griuux, tlie lioro, is a lover of “the noblest xiattern, 
absolutely forgetful of -self, uud idealising oven the 
uinvortliiiie.ss of his mistre.ss ; Tiburge is ml ndmir- 
able type uf tlie aeiisiblo and faithful friend, Les- 
euiib, Mamin’s hrotlier, of the rndian and bully; 
but the triumph nf tlie book is Maiion lioraelf 
cliarmiiig, light-hearted, shallow, iticai>nblo of a 


love that she wifi not Baerifice for luxury, yet ever 
moveil with a leal aflection for her lover, constant 
even in her inconstaiioy and her degradation, the 

{ rmidiieas ever shining tlnough the guilt, and at 
ast purilied by hive and suUeiiiig. One fecl.H in 
this uiiirxue Look tliat it is iin])ossible to say where 
reality ends and fiction begins, and indeed it 
remains to this day unequalled as a tnithful 
realisation of one over-mastering passion. From 
liegiiiiiing to cud n careful reader detects tlie traces 
uf a »ad experience, fur its author liad himself a 
huiisitiv'e heart and u arin imagination, joined to a 
weak and vacillating cliarflcter. Both a Tiberge and 
a IJes (Trioii.x met in lumself, for his chnracter and 
fifeafs were pure iind elei'ated, despite the weak¬ 
nesses that grew out of liLs pussioiiatc and impulsive 
soul. Coiiipoiiiuled, like his hero, at once or iveak- 
Ucss and of strength, he i« not to be regarded with 
mimiratioii so imieh as syinjiatliy and alTection, for, 
if Ills feciisltlvc and inijnessioiiable heart opened a 
dour to frailties ill-hefitting the habit tliat be wore, 
these frailties at least were natural and not dis¬ 
simulated, and did not corrupt Jiis Jiearfc any more 
tliuii they did his hcruine's. 

There is iio coaipkto edition of Provost’s ^vorks. His 
(^arrea Choisht were collected at Aiiisturdain (30 vols. 
17W-85). Of Ills ono m.iateriiiece tlio editions are 
numberless, and there is at least one fair English transla¬ 
tion, by D. C. Sloylnn (IWl; reprinted ISSti). See tlio 
biogr«i)hy prefixed to Priivost's Pensiea (1764), and 
Sainte-Bouve in Portraila Xitluruiref, vols. i. and jJi,, 
and Causcriea du Liuull, vol. ix. 

Prdvost-ViirndoL Lucien Anatolk, French 
jonmaliet, was burn at Varis, eon of an iictresH, Sth 
August 1820, passed with distincLion through tlio 
College Ihmrbun and Ecolo Nonimlo, and booaiue 
in 1853 professor of French Litoratiuc at Aix. 
Hardly a year later lie wa-s at work in Paris on tlie 
Jonnifil i/ea Dlbtils anil Conrner tin Jdimanche, 
and from time to time ho published collections uf 
essAVo on litemturu und politics, of which tlie best 
is Ids EaMh aiiv lea Jlloi’tdiites FruH^'ciis (186-1). 
In 1803 he wau elected to tlie AcaiUuuy, ami in 
1808 he vihited England, and was honoured at 
Edinburgh with a public untuvtainment. He had 
always been, tw a moderate liberal, an opponent 
of the uiii]>irc. but the accession of OJJivier to power 
in January 1870 seemed to open iiji a new era for 
French imlicy, and he allowed himself to accept 
the i>o8t of envoy to the United States, Scaveely 
wiw he installed wlieii the wai' witli Gonnany 
broke out, and Pi-cvost-Pariulol, Ids niiml unhinged 
by tbo' virulent attacks made iijiim lilni by tho 
republican picas, and IniiiolcfjH of the issiio of tlie 
I great struggle before Ids country, solved Jiis own 
dilliciilt.ie.s by suit-kle at New York, 20tli July 1870. 
Prey, B/rds of. See JJfKDS op PiiEr. 

Priiim, king of Troy at tho tiino of tho Trojan 
war, was the son of Laoiiicchm and Stiymo or 
Placia.^ The name nicaiis ‘ the ransomed,’ and 
Avas given him on account of bis Jinving been 
laiisoiiicd byhia sister Hnsioiic from Heroulos, into 
wbo.se hands ho had falieu. His first wife was 
Alisha, daughter nf ilerojif-, wliniii lie gave away 
to a friend in order to inany Hecuba, by whom*, 
according to Homer, he had nineteen sons. He 
hiul altogether fifty sous} later Avriters add as 
many t.hinghtc»-s<. The best Icimwn of these are 
Hector, Paris. Dcipliobiis, Helcims, Troihis, and 
Cas-sandva. Priam is rejue-sented as too old to 
take any active part in the Trojan ivar, and in 
Homer only once ajipear.s on tlie field of battle. 
After Hector’s death he went to the tout of Achille.s 
to he" the bodj- for burial, The olde.st Greek 
Icgend.'i are silent respecting lii.s fate; but later 
poets like Euiiiiidos and Virgil any tlmt he was 
alaiii by Pyrrhus Aviieu the Greeks stormed the 
city. 
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Pria'pus, son of Lion.YfiHK ami Apiirodite, l>om 
at LaritpHftciJs on the HelJcsnont, coiisidcrert as a 
divinity of fruitfaliies-is. cspecmlly of flocka of sheep 
and goats, of hees, the vine, and of ah khida of 
garden produce. His statues naually .stood hi 
gardens, in tlie form of rude wootien iinftgo.s, 
painted veriiiiHnn, ivith a cliili, sickle, and pliallic 
eymhol of exaggerated dimensions, 

Prlbl'aiii, 0 . mining town of Rohemia, 48 miles 
hj’ mil SSM", of Prague, omploys GOOU men in the 
royal lead and silvei' mines, and vaiions ninim- 
faetures. Tliere is a mining academy, ami a clinieh 
much frequented hy pilgriniy. Pop. 11,020. 
Pribylof See Al.^ska. 

Price, Riciiahj), plulosoplior, was homat Tyn- 
toii, ill Glainor{|aii3lure, on 22il Z‘'ebruary 1723. His 
fatliur was a dissenting minister, moru.HC, higotcd, 
and iiitulcrniib, in complete antithesis to the dis- 
imsition of tlie son. As a hoy he reail Clorke and 
iliitler, went at eighteen to a dis.scnthig academy 
in Linidon, and at the close of his stwUcs hecame 
chaplain to a Mr Streatfield at >Stoke-Newiiigtun, 
witii wliom he lived for tliivteeu yonvs. Ijegacio.s 
from liis patron and an uncle in 17oQ unaided him 
to niavry. He lahonred as a picftcher at Newington 
Green and at Hackney, and e-stahlislied a i-eputalion 
hy Ins .somewhat heavy hut ahlo Bevieic of the Prin- 
cip"l Questions in J[QVnh (1708). lila apologetic 
work, On the Tmjwhnice of Chntiinmtyy njiiieared 
in In l7o9 ho received from Glasgow tlic 

degree of D.D., and ]mhlislied liU Treutise on 
llcvenioiuo'j/ Payments; wliieh was followed hy 
the compilation of the celebrated X^orthampton 
MortulUn i'ahles, and various other works of 
value relating to life assmanco and aimnitics. 
In 1771 appeared liis famous to the Public 

OH the Sitojcci (if the X^ational ikht; in 1770 his 
Obsenvaiions on Civil Liberty and the Justice and 
Policy of the TKar with A?jieric«. Tho latter 
brought him the freedom of the city of London 
and an invitation from congress to assist in rogu* 
lating its dnauces. Pi-ico lived long enongli to 
hevald tlio promise of the Ficiicli Revolution, and 
to he dciioimcccl in Pnrkc’s liffitclions. He died 
ApHl 19, 1791, Price was a believer in the iiiirna* I 
teiiality of the soul, holding that It romaiued lii I 
a dormant state between death and vcsuri-cction. 
Their did'erenco of opinion on this subject led 
to a controversy <if .somo celebrity between him 
and ids friend. Dr I’liestley. His vieA\> ic-spccling ' 
the divinity of Clirmt wore what is callc^l Low or 
soini-Arian. As n moralist he has a eIo.se ailinity i 
witli Cudn ortli, and in homo points strftimely fore- | 
shadows the greater name of Kant. Of Jds great 
treatise on morals the chief jiositions arc tlicsc: 
actions are hi ihem&dves right or wron;'; right ninl 
wrong are simple ideas incapable of aniuynis; tUe!>e 
ideas aro received iiiiinediately hy the intuitive 
power of tlio reason or undci-stamling. Sec tlie I 
Life by liis ncpliow, ■\Villlam hltngaii (1815). | 

Pl’lcCj Thomas (1787-1848), a (listingnislied 
Wel.sh scholar, See IVales (Language anb 
Liteuature), 

PricliJlrtl, James Cuavles, ethnologist, was 
1)0111 at Ros-s in Hevefordsliire, llth Pebruary 1786. 
The sou of a Quaker merchant, he received a | 
careful liomc education at Ros-s and in Jlrislol, \ 
where he had many chances of picking up foreign 
langiiagcH. There, at St TliomaK’s, London, and 
in Edinhiivgh lie studied medicine; and in 1810, 
after a residence both at Cambridge and at Oxford, 
lie commenced practice in Rristol as a phyBicion. 
His talents Avore soon recognised. He was 
appointed pliyaiclaii firat to the Clifton disponsarj' 
and St Potov’s Hospital, and afterwardb to the 
Hristol infirmary, In 1813 appeared \\\a Researches 
into the Physical History of Mankind, Avliicli at 


I oiico acciired him n liigh .standing as iiii cthiiologist, 

' The (IdTercnt editions of this work 5 vols. 

1841-5l)gavo further proofs of the zeal Avitli which 
I he pursued hia etliiiulogical intjuiries; and at tlie 
same time lie devoted liirnaelf iiuicli to pliilology, 
Avhicli he rightly' judged to he absolutely iiulispen's* 
ahle for an enlarged study of ctlmology. He made 
I IdniBcIf inaHtor not only of tlie Romunce, Teutonic, 
' ami Celtic l/ing'iiftge.s, hut also o/»Saii«ki-it, IfcLjew, 
Arabic; and in 'Jhe Pastern Oritjin of the CeHic 
Kdiious (1831; 2d ed. by Lalhaiu, 1857) lie com- 
pared the diderent dialects of Celtic Avitli the 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, anil Tentonic languages, 
and succeeded in estahlLliing a close aifiiiity 
I hotwceii tliciii all, from which he argued in fnvniit 
I of n emnnwn origin for nil the noople.s speaking 
tliosc languages. Resides aeveral medical works, 
he alao pulilishcd nii Aiinh/«is of Ktjjijilicut Myth- 
I uloyy (ISIO; (ter. trails, hy A. AV. von Scldegel, 
1837 j and The Nittund History of (2 vols. 
1843 ; 4tli ed. by E, Norris, 1855). As a tribute to 
I hi.** emiiicnee ns an cllmDlogist, Dr Prichard Avns 
! elected president of the litliiuilogicnl Society; 
while in recognition of Ids rescaiches into tlie 
iiAtnro anil various forms of iiisanity lie was 
npimiiited in 1845 a commissioner in hinncy, Tliis 
occasioned liis removal to London, A>hei*e on 22d 
December 1848 he died of rlieumalic fever, The 
lii’st to raise etlmology to the vanU of a science, he 
; was hiiuBclf a iiionugenist, innintniiiing tliat man 
iB one in species, and that the negro L the primi¬ 
tive ty]>c of the human race. 

Prickle (Aeulens), in Botany, Is slinplya hard, 
poiiiM hair. See Hairs of Plants. 

Prickly lleht is the popular name in India 
and other tiopical countries for a form of ekin 
dweaso senietinies J<iioav?i as Lichen tropicus (see 
Lichen). It more frequently attacks Btrangers from 
tcuiperaVo climates than the natives, althoagli tlie 
latter are not altogothor exonint from it. It consists 
in a copious eruption of small red pa])ules. The 
sensations of itching and stinging Avliich attend it 
are iiituiisc, and give rise to an almosb iTrsKistihle 
projieiisity to scratcliing, wliicJi of course only 
Aggravates the irriiation. Little or nothing can he 
done ill the way of treatment, c.'tcept keeping as 

cool OB |K)3SihlO. 

Prickly Pciir, or Indian Fig {Opuntia), a 
gcitus of plants of the natural inxler Oactacem 
(q.A'.), having a lieshy stem, geiiora’lly formed of 
coiiipics.^cd nrticnlations; leafless, e.vcepi that the 
ynimgcst bIiooIb produce small cylincliieal leaves 
which soon fall oil ; generally covered with chietera 
of Htrong liaini or of piickle.'j; iJie Ilowera miringing 
fioiii among the clnsters uf pricklas, or from the 
margin or summit of the arliculatioiis, solitary, 
or corymhoBo-iKiniculate, generally yellow, rarely 
white or red; the fruit re.'icmbliiig a fig or pear, 
with clusters of prickles uii tlie skin, mucilaginous, 
generally eatable—tliat of some bpocies jileosaiit, 
that of otiioi's insipid. The pricklcA of some species 
arc so strong, and their .stems grow up in such 
imniber and strength, that tliov are used tor liedgc- 
plauta in avayiu countries. The Common Prickly 
Pear or Iinlhui Fig {0. vnlyuris), a iinliYc of Vir. 
giiiiaaml more soutlium parts of North America, 
is now naturalised in many parts of the sontli of 
Europe and north of Africa, and in other warm 
countries. It grows Avell on the bare.sl rocks, and 
spreads over expAUses of volcanic sand and nshes 
too arid for almost any other plant. It is of 
liiiiuble growth ; its fruit oval, rntlior larger than 
n hen's egg, yellow, and tinged Avitli purple, the 
pulp red ov purple, juicy, and nlcasautly com- 
binmg swoetnesa Avith acidity. It la extensively 
used in many couiitvies as an article of food. 
In tlio south of England the prickly pear lives 
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in tlie oijen air, nml occaf-ionnlly ripens ita Iniit. 
In Ameiiea it is ciiltivatnil uonM«iora1)ly to tlio 
nortli of its native ie'>ioii. IJmc riiiiiiisti is often 
mixed •ivith tlie soil in Aviiich it if* to Im 5 planted. 
Tlie fvuib is impoitcd into Britain, to a siniill 
extent, fnnn tlie ileiUtorrftnorm. The Dwarf 
Prichl.v Poav<0. jkoj/Os '’oiy winilnv, Init smaller, 
anil linvinj' prrifttmtesteins, isnatuialisedin Europe 
as far north as the sunny slones of tlio Tyrol. The 
Tuna \ 0. fifiin), mneh used in soinc ports of the 
AYcf t Indies os a hedgc-jilant, and also valualde o-s 
one o! the species wliich aflord ioml to the cochineal 
iiifct*ct, yields a pleasanl fruit. It has red llowers, 
with long stamens, which display n remarkable 
irritahility. 

^ Thomas, one of the most resolute of 

Croinwell's aohliera, was a native of London, ami 
of hiimlile origin. At fii'st a drayman and hrewvr, 
he enlisted at the commoiiceinent of the Civil AV.ar, 
and by his merit quickly rose to he colonel. He 
enjiimnnilcd a brigade nmler Cromwell in Scotland, 
and, when the House of Commons helrayed a dis* 
position to ellect n sottlemeub with the kjn^, was 
appointed by the army to purge lb of its Preshy* 
tevinn royalist ineiuhers. By ‘Pride’s Purge’ 
iboiit a iMtndretl were e.veinded, whereupon the 
House, now reduced to about eighty mciubei-s. 


not the rage of lila enenaos wlieu his body was dug 
up and liangeil beside Croiinvell’s oa Tyhnrn. 

Prldcaiix, HcMonnEY, scholar and divine, 
■was bom of an ancient and Imnnnrablo family at 
Pailbtow, Cornwall, 2<l Jfay 1(34S. He wasediicate*! 
at, Westminster Sctiool midor Dr Busby, and then 
ab Christ ChutcU, Oxfued, where he grailuatcd B.A. 
JR 1672. His OjouicHiiict (I67G), an ac- 

oourib of the Arundel Marblo^i, pivtcured for him the 
menilsldn df Lord Chancellor Finch (afterwards 
Jvarl of Niittingliatnl, wlio in 1073 appointed him 
rector of .St Clenicut's, O.\7or<l, and in ItiHi a pre- 


Ho (lied lat Novcuihor 1724, His nine works in^ 
elude a Li/e of Mahomet (1037), hwg very popular; 
DirecUoM to Chnrchicai'itau {n{i \; IDthed. 1886); 
and The Con/iecCioit of the Histovijof the Old and 
iVcicTftrin«H«f(17]S-.17;27tIiea. IH76). Thelost 
treats with iiiueh learning, but less discernment, 
the affairs of anoioiic Egypt, jVssy lin, Persia, Judico, 
ureeco, and llouio, so far as they hear on the suh- 
jeefc of fiocred iirojihecv. See Pridcanx's Letters to 
John Elhs, edited ly E, M. TUomnson (Cuimlen 
feoc. 1876). 

Pride Of CJiiim (also called Pride uf India 
arid_ ilead-tree), a hniiclsdiue tree of the order 
Sieliaccjo {M, «caf<(/-rtt7t), a native of India, 
naturaliscdin thcaoutlierii states of the American 
Union. It grows rupitlly, has large bunches of 
dowers, and eiionmms qiiantitie-s of bJimll fruit. 
A decoction of the l.ark of its root is used as a 
verniifngo. I 

. Prlc-dicu (Fr., 'may Cod’), aiiortablc kneel- 
ing-desk; a chair wlifcli may be used for kneeling 
in prayer. ° 

PrlcgO, a to^Yn of Spain, 40 miles SE. of 
Covihn-iv, grows wine and weaves silk. Pop. 
15,674. ^ 

PrieiiO, {uicientJy one of the ‘ twelve' cities of 
ionia, stood n little N\V. uf the month of the 
Alreander m Curia. Heic in the .second half of the 
iJth century the remains of an elegant fnnic temple 
to AtlietiB Polias wore examined by an agent of 
the Untish Society of Dilettanti, who carried off 


and gave to the British iMiis,cum the stone bear¬ 
ing the inscription that I'ocoulcd its dedication by 
Alex<ander the trreat. See .dnt/^nit/cs o/ Ionia, 
part iv, (1882). 

l*riC8.siiitz> See Hydropathy. 

Priest (Hr. jjycsbi/tcros, Lat. presbyter, Fr. 
prfire), the title, in its most general sigiiiiication, 
of a niiiiLstcr of public worsliip, bub specially 
applied to the niinister of sacvilice or other media¬ 
torial ollice.?. In the early liistory of mankind 
the fnneUons of the priest seem to have conimoiily 
been diaclmiged by tlie head uf each family; bub 
on the expansion of the family into the state the 
office of priest became a public one. It thus came 
to pa^s that in many instances the priestly ollire 
wns .associated vvifcji that of the soveroign. But in 
many religious and political bodies, also, the orders 
were luaintatncd in complete independence, and 
the priests formed a distinct and, generally speak¬ 
ing, n privileged class. Tire priestly order, in most 
of tiie ancient religions, incincicd a gi iuiiiated iiier- 
archy; and to the cldef, whatever was his title, 
were assigned the most solemn of the religious 
ollicea entrusted to tho body. In Egypt the popu¬ 
lation is supposed to have been divided into tiireo 
or four castes, at the liead of wliich was tlie sacer¬ 
dotal, or priests. This division, however, was nob 
very strictly observed, os the son did nob invariably 
follow the pmfession of the father. That of the 
priest ftppeans niost liononraWe, and two pj-incIpRl 
classes of priests were in existence at the earliest 
perioilsx-the hoiU, or wophets, and tho n6, or 
inferior priests. Tho hmt n-cre attached to the 
worslitp of nil tlio deities of Egypt; and in the 
greater cities there was hont apt, Iiigh prophet, or 
pricet, who presided over the otlieiu j at Thebes 
there were as many ns four prophets oi Ammon. 
Their duties appeav to have comprised the general 
ciiUus of tho deity. They also interpreted tlie 
oracles of the temples. Besides tho prophets of 
the gods, otiicrs were attached to the worship of 
the king, and to various offices connected M’illi the 
administration of tlie temples. Tho class of priests 
called ah, or *p«rc,’ were inferior, and weie also 
attached to tlic principal deities and to the per¬ 
sonal w'orshin of the monarch. They were roquiveil I 

to he scrnpnIouKly neat and clean, entirely sliaven, ! 
and ascetic in their diet, hatliing and fasting ' 
frequently. The pHcsthood of IiuUa belongs to 
the first caste, or that of the lliahmanB, exclu^vely 
(peeC aste, India). But, as the proper perform- 
anco of such functions requires, even in a Bmliman, 
the kntjwicdgo of tlie sacred te.xts to be recited at 
a sacrilice, and of tiro complicated ceremonial of 
which tlie sacrificial acts consist, tinno bub a 
Bmlniian leavnc«l in one or more Vedas, and 
vcisikI in tlio works treating of tlie litiia), poa- 
ses-sw, necoiding to the ancient Jaw, tJio qaali/ica- 
lion of a pric'-t. See also JluniniiSM, La.mai.sm. 

In sacred history tlio pati-iarehal period funiislies 
an example of the family pricatliood; wJriJe in 
Melcliizeilec, king of Halem, we lliul the union of 
tlie loyal with the prie.stly character. In the 
Mosaic law the whole theory of the priesthood, 
ns u sacrificial and mediatorial office, is fully 
developed. The priest of tlio Mosaic law stand-s 
in tlje piKiitJon of a nreiliator hetiveeji God nnd tho 
people; and, even if the ftacriPicos which he offered 
be regarded as but typical mul pruapective in their 
moral efficacy, the priest must be considered as 
adimnistcriiig tlu-m with full authority in all tliat 
regards their Jeg^l value. Tlie Mosaic priesthood 
was the inheritance of the family of Aaron, of the 
tribe of Levi(q.v.). It consisted of a Higli-priest 
(q.v.), and of inferior ministers, diatributeiJ into 
twenty-four classes. The age for admission to tho 
pri&stliood is nowliere expressly lixed; but, from 
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2 Cliroiiicles, xxxi. 17, it wniiUl f^ccm ttiat the 
iiiiiiimum aye waa twenty. In tlie ien’ice of the 
temple tlie piiesls weie diviilcd into twenty-four 
classes, each of wliicli was subject to a daef priest, 
an«i served, each conipany for a week, following 
eacli otlier in rotatinii, Tlioir duties in the teinjde 
consisted in picparing, ulayiitg, niu) oilenug 
victiina, in preparing the show-bread, burning the 
incense, ana tending the lights of the sanctnary. 
Outside they were employed in instructing the 
people, attendin'^ to the dailj' oirering^, eu/orciiig 
the la^^'S regarding legal iiiicleanness, &c. I'or 
their maintenance were sot aside certain oireringA 
(see PiiiST-FitiUTS) and other gifts. They woi-ea 
distiiigursbing dress, the clnei charactenstice of 
■which were a u’liito tunic, an embruidere4l cincture, 
aud a LiU'ljaii-sliaped licad-dve.<js. The Jewish priest¬ 
hood may he said to have practically ceased wUli 
the destruction of the temple. 

In the CliriMtiaii dispensation the name primi¬ 
tively given to tlie public miiii.sters of religion was 
resbi/icfos, of wliicli the English name ‘ priest ’ ia 
ub a form derived througli the old Prench or Nor¬ 
man pi-eslre. The name given in classical Greek 
to the tsaciillcing priests of the pagan religion, Gr. 
hi'cixits, Lat. sacerdos, is not found in the New 
Testament explicitly applied to ministers of the 
Christian ministry; bub very early in ecclesiastical 
use it appears as an ovdinaiy designation; and 
with all those bodies ef Cliristians—Roman Catho¬ 
lics, Greeks, Syrianfl, and otlicr Orientals—who 
regard tlto eucliarisb as a sacrifice (see LiTU/tov) 
the two names were applied indiscriniiiiutcly. The 
priestliuod of the Christian church is one of the 
grades of tire liicrarehy, second in order only to 
tliab of bishop, with wliicli order the priestliuod 
has many functions in ooiumon. The priest is 
regauled os the ordinary minister of the cncharist, 
wHothcr U4 a sacrament or ns a-sacrtfice; of bap¬ 
tism, penance, and extreme atiction ; and althmigh 
the contracting parties are Iield in the modern 
scliools to be (heinselves the inhilstct's of marriage, 
tile priest is regarded by all aeliools of Roman 
divines os at least the noriiial and oillclal M’itiicsa 
of its celebration. TIio priest is also oJlicmlly 
charged with the instruction of the people and the 
direction of their spiiitual concerns, and by long- 
establmlicd use h<peclul districts, caltcil parishes, 
are a.ssigried to priests, within wliicli they are 
entrusted witlr the cave and supewi'iiim of the 
spiritual wants of all llio iiihabiUiiits. The holy 
order of priesthood can only bo conferred by a 
bisboii, and he is oitlinarily assisted by two or 
more piiusta, who, in coniiuon with the bishop, 
inipuse hands on the candidate, The rest of the 
ccremoiiinl of ordination consists in investing the 
candidate with the sacred instruments and orna¬ 
ments of bis order, anointing hia hniuls, nml 
reciting certain prayers significotive of the gifts 
and the duties uf the oilicc. The distinguishiiig 
vcstincnt of tlie celebrant priest iu the mass is the 
Chasuble (fh V. ). In Catholic countries priests wear 
even in public a distinctive dvcss, in mostrespecia 
common to them with the otlier orders of Clergy 
(q.v.). In the Latin Church priests are boiinil 
to n life of celibacy. In the Gieck and oriental 
cliurclies married men may }>e advanced to tlie 
priestliood j but no oneis ])c‘i'mibted to inapiy after 
ordination, nor is a married priest pennitteil to 
nmriy a socoml time, should his wife die. 

In‘tlie Climcli of England, and other Reformed 
Episcopal Cliurclies, the term piiest is retained ns 
the designation uf the second order of clergj', whose 
special ollice it is (1) to celebrate the Hacrniiient of 
tlie Lord’s Supper; (2) to pronounce the fonns of 
Absolution in tno Morning and Evening Prayer, in 
tlie Communion Service, and in the Oifice for the 
Visitation of the Sick; and (3) to preach, though 


this last office is, by special license, sometimes 
extended todeacoiis. See Deacon, Ohder-s (Holy). 

Priestley, Juseyw, son of a clotb-dvaper, wna 
Imni at Fiehlliead, near Leeds, 13tli March 1733. 
I’or soma time he was obliged to abandon school 
studies, owing to weak licaVtIi, and betook himself 
to mercantile pur«Hitw, Imt with returning strength 
liiu literary studies >vere resumed nfc a dissenting 
aexulcniyat Daventry (founded hy Dr Dodilrhlge), 
■Tlioiigli Ids father and family were .“itrong Cnl- 
viiiiste, young Priestley, during In's residence at 
the aearleiiiy, felt called on to renounce nearly all 
the theological and metaphy.sical opinions of liia 
youth. ‘ I eiiine.* lie .says, ‘ to embrace what is 
called the betei-odo.x side of evei-y rpiestion.’ In 
1755 be bccaiiio iiihiistcr to a snialf con^egation at 
Nectlluiiii Market, in SnfFolk. WJiUe lierc be 
coiiinoscd bis work against the doctrine of Clirist’s 
death being a saeiiiiee or satisfaction for sin, 
entitled The Seriptiire Bodvluc of liemission. In 
this ho taught that the Bible ia indeed a diviiie- 
rcvclalion. maile from God to man tlirougli Christ, 
hiiiisclf a man and no more, nor claiming to be 
more, ami rejcctal the doctrines of the Trinity 
ami the Atonement. In 1758 he quilted Needljam 
for Nantwicli 5 anil in 17C1 he removed, os teacher 
of languages and belles-lettres, to an aciuloniy at 
Waniiigton j aud here bis liternvy career may bo 
said lirai fairly to liave Ijcgun. A visit to Loudon 
led to his inaking the ncquauitaiice of Emtiklio, 
who Miipplicd him with books which enabled Itim 
to write fiia J/isfory ami Fiescnt Hlalc of Electricity, 
published in 1767. It was followed by a work on 
Vision, Liyht, ami Colours. In 1762 lie pnblisliod 
his Theory of jMuyuage ond Unicersal Oramrmr, 
In 1766 he was made IMbS., and LL.D. of Edin« 
burgh. Ill the following year he reiiiovod to Mill- 
hill, near Leeds, wlicrc lie wna appointed minister 
of a dissenting clinpc). The fact of a brewery 
beuig beside Ins dwelling gave a new direction to 
Ids ciieigetio and versatile mind; lie began to study 
elietiiistiy. fu 2773 lie iras appointed literary com¬ 
panion to Lord 81161111111, and accompanied tlie 
cai-l on a continental tour in 1774. Iraving been 
told by certain Parisian savants tliat lie wna the 
only man of niidei'standing tliey had ever known 
who believed in Clnistinnlty, ho wrote, in reply, 
tlio Letters to n Philosophical Unheliti'er, anu 
various other works, containinK criticiRins on the 
doctrines of Hume and otlierj-. Ilut, -wbilB laughed 
at in Pnri>*_jts a Iwliever, nt home he was branded 
as an atheist. To escape tlie odium ari.sing from 
the latter impntatiun, he published, In 2777, his 
Disquisition EeUttimj to Matter aucl JSninl, in 
which, partly materialising spirit and partly 
spiritiinlisiiig matter, ho holds that our liopcs of 
resurrection must rest solely on the timth of the 
Clirisliau revelation, and. that on scieucc they have 
no fonndation whatever. On leaving Lurd Shel- 
bnrn, lio became ministev of a dissciiling chapel nt 
Dirniinghnin. The publication, iu 1786, of bis His¬ 
tory of Early Opinions concerning Jcsxts Chnst 
occa-sloncd the renewal of a controversy, wliicli 
bad licgnn in 1778, between liim and Dr'Hoi-sley, 
concerning the doctrines of Free-will, Materialism, 
and iJnitarianism. His reply to Burke's Itcjlcciions 
on the French Itcvolitlion led to his being made a 
citizen of the Frcncli Republic; and this led to a 
mob on one occasion breaking into ids bouse, and 
deatroving all its contents, books, manuscripts, 
scientific insti-unicnt-s, &c. A brother-in-law, how¬ 
ever, about this timo loft him £10,(KX), with an 
annuity of £200. In 1701 lie succeeded to the 
charge at Hackney; but bis lionestly-avowed 
opinionii bod made him unpopular, and ue (1704) 
removed to America, wlicre lie ivas heartily 
received. Ho died at Nortlininborland, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Gtb Febvnaiy 1804, expressing (tliough 
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lie agreed that he pIiouM 1 )Q called a iiialerinlist) 
ilia confidence in iinniortalfty. Jlewan a iiimi of 
iimivoacliable (ilmracier. fHcrenq of temper, fenrl^s 
in senvcliirig after and coiucasiiig the tnrtli. ilw 
sen ices to clicniisti v are summed up at Val. Ill. 
y. 147 (nml kcg OxvffE.v); recent researcli fully 
iiiMiliob Piiestlev's title to he called the fatJicr of 
prjoniiiatic clicinistvv ; Tlioi'iio, at the JJritisli As- 
soeiatiuji, 1800 (.sco Nnlure, xhi. 449), not jnerely 
defended the priovibv of ids discoverj- of oxy^n 
(1774) and of the composition of water (1781 h hut 
denied Lavoisier's claim to ho considered an^inue- 
iiondciit discoverer. See J. T. Hntts edition of 
rrvcstlev'K Tro<7.j (25 vols. 1H32). iucUuUng Auto- 
hiogiujihical Memoir} and Martiiieau’s Essays, 
Jicfiai'a, ami Aihh'dsscs {\'a\, i. 189J). 

Priest’s Hole. See Seciiet (Jiiambek. 
Priliik), a toAvn of llns-iia, S7 loilo.H B. h.y N. 

of Kieff, with trade in corn and entile. Pop. 
15,231, mostly engaged in the cultivation of 
tobacco. 

Prim, dUAN, Spaiii.sh geneml, Ava.s hmii at 
IliHis, dih Deceiiilicr 1814, and rapidly mso to l>e a 
coluiiel, and so distinguished liimself in war and 
.stutG.sninnsliip ns to be made geneml, nmivliiil, and 
iiinrquis. As iivoyre.«.s5st he oppused EMiartcro. 
I'ttiUiig ill an iiisiurcctiunary attempt in 1800 , he 
had to flee to England and Ilnissels, but here he 
giiideil the liiuvouient tliat in ISliS overthrew 
Taubullii. Uo was war minister under Sorriuio. 
but soon heenine virtually dictator. Ho {.ecured 
the eloctiou of an Italian iirince, Amajleo, a» hiiig 
(ill Older, as wna thouglic, that the king might bo 
luider the niinUter’s control), aiul wa.s thereupon 
etiot by an assassin as he left the Cortes, 28th 
Dcceiuuoi’ 1870. He died on tlie 3uth. 

Prllittl Hoiiiia (Ital.), the limt female Huger 
in an opeia. 

PrliiiUgCf a eharge (over and above the freight) 
paid by ilm Hliijqmi- or consignor of gomU for load, 
jng the same, to the iiittsier and .sailors of a ship, 
ur to the owner or freighter. 

Prliiim'y Colours. See Colour. 

Prlmnry JRocks. Sou Palaiozoic. 

Frlmnte (Eat. 2 U‘imas)> anciently a hlaliop 
Inddiug a position of ijreemmeiiec. Tims the 
billion of Rome was called priniato of the -whole 
chuicii. In inoderii times the title belongs only 
to hucli sees ns ha^l formerly tlie dignity of vicur of 
tlin lioly see mincxcd—Armagh, Arles and Lyons, 
}Iuiii/!, Toledo, Pisa niid Suleriio, Sic,^ Ihit iiono 
uf Llic^e jio-osuss any apccini priiiintiai jiirisdictiuii. 
For till? niiinntes in the Chnvch of England, iiec 
the avtide AlUJiimsilor, The name jn’inuts is 
applied in the .Scottish Episcoiwil Olmrch to the 
presiding biaboii. lie is chewen by the bishops out 
of their oivn nmiiher, witliont their being bound to 
give ell'ect to fieiiioiity of eonsceratioii or precedeiiey 
of do muse. 

PrimiltCS* tlie uiune given by Linna*n« in Ills 
.«y.stcm to the lirst older of Slamnmls (q.v.), wldeli 
lie ]ilaced tirst (ivliciice tlic naiuu, Lat. jiriaius, 

' livst-’) liecmise he riinkod man uiiioiigst them. 

Prime, the fust of the ‘le-sspr liom-s’uf the 
lUjiuaii IJreviiii-j’ (q.v.). 

Pl’imc-miui.ster. Bee Tukasurv, CAniNitr. 

PrIiiiCfO, or Prime, a game at cards inijmlnr 
ill Kiighiiid in the Idtb century, hut now obsolete. 
Tilt* &aino or a very similar game wius played in 
Italy undtr the naiiin jiriviicra, and in i’Vaiice 
under tlic names jiritnc, timbtt/u, &c. Priiuoro. 
liolonged to the fnmily of games of which the old 
po'.it and ])ii.ir and the inovo modern brag nml pokov 
aiti meinhoi-.s. 

Trlniitlvo HetUodtsts. Seo Metiiopist.s. 


PiTluog'cnitiirc b tlio rule of law under 
which the ehicsjt son of the Jninily succeeds to the 
father's real o.-*tale in preference to, and in absolute 
exclusion of, tho younger sons and all the sisters. 
See Extail, 1<'amily, JrEPBALi.sM, First-ruiix, 
Land Laws, Succkwion, 

PlTmoi'dlal Zone, a name npidiecl hy Bnr- 
raiide to the group of strata whicli in Bohemia 
underlies the Silunnn rocks, and is tlierefoie on 
the Uori'/ou of the Cninbtinn system, us that is now 
generally uiulcrNtiHxl liy geologists. 

Primro.sc IPrhmila), a gcinia of plants of the 
uatuvivl order Piimuloceie, having a hell-shaped or 
tubular live-toothed enly.v, a salver-sbapcd corolla 
with livesegnieuts, five si aniens, a glolio.se geniien 
containing many ovules, and a niiinv-.seeded capsule 
opeuiug hy live valves, and gencvally with ten teeth 
at- the apex. The diinovphisin of tlio stamens and 
)>istil of iinimosc, illustrated in llie uceomiianyiiig 
iigurc, is not uiicoininmi in other species of the 
genus, and has given rise to tlie lenii.s thyiim-eyed 
(A)amlyim-c//t’<f(B) in the langimge of llorists in 



Primiwes; Bberb( A) and long styled (D). 


doscrihitij? varieties of the .fLivicula and Polynnfcluia. 
The disinieliori Is of .soino practical imjiortaiico in 
no far as fcrliliHutiqn of dm iiniividnal ilowors is 
allcctcd by the relative positions of tlm respective 

I organs. The sjiceies are all liorbaecons pereii. 

I niuls, gcnemlly haviu" only lailieal leaves} and 
the dowers in a nimplu nmhel, more rarely with 
scapes bearing solitary llowcvs. Almost all of 
them are nativc.s of Eiiropo and tlie north of Asia, 
Some of them are among the liiicwfc onmnients of 
our groves and luoadows 5 some me found in moim- 
taiuoim regions. Their iiiio colmiiH and soft deli¬ 
cate hcttiity have led to the cultivation of some of 



Coinnioii Primrose vitl(/aria]. 


them as ganlcn hou'ci-s, piohalily fioin the very 
Ijcgiiining of lloiicultiii-e, The iiamo Primrose 
(Fr. PWiHtU’drc, Lat. Pmanfa) is derived from the 
Latin primus, ' first,’ and refers to tlio early ajijieai- 
' aiico of tho dowers of some of the most common 
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species in spring. Tlie Cninuioii Primmso (P. 
vulgaris'), ahiindnnfc in woods, liedgelianka, and 
lasfcnveH in Biitain and in niosb of Europe, 
las oljnvfite-dldong, wniikled leaves, niid single- 
dowered sennes; tlie Ilowera abonb an incULroad, 
yellowisli wliite. This is the plnub to wliicli the 
English name imimose specially belongs. Akin to 
ib is the Cowslip (q.w), or Piiigle {1\ veris), and 
perhaps still move nearly velateu ia the OxUn (P. 
elatior), apparently wild in some parts of Englniid, 

f iarlicularly in the casteni coiintic.s, but suppem^ 
ly some hotanists Coho inCcrniediato between llic 
ooniiiion priiiii-a .^0 and the cowslip, which they 
tliercfovQ leyni'tl rw extreme forms of onenpccics. 
The Polyantlius (q.v.) is a cultivated vanety of 
the cowslip, The Aiiricnln (q.v. ; F. uvricula), 
nn iVlpine apccio-s, is a fn\'Ourite garden llowcr. 
Tlje Rird'-s-eye Prinira'ie (T. fm'hiostt) and the 
Scottisli Priini'oae (P, scotlca) are both Qowcm of 
exquisite beauty, found in Llio northern parts of 
Britain, the latter eliiofly on the coasts of Suther¬ 
land, Cait\n)ess, and the Orkney I.slnmlH, 'l'l»e 
Alps and the Himalaya ilountains produce acveml 
species. The Chinese Prinirase (A iiwejwi*) bos 
for moi'Q blian llfty years been very common in 
Britain, not only os a greenhouse Imt a window 
plant. Ib produces coninound umiiels of very 
numerous lilac, red, or wlilto ilowere, which are 
displayed in nutiiiiin, winter, and spring. Two 
varieties occur in the eastein states or the Ameri¬ 
can Union—the Bird’s-cyo I'llmvoso (P. farinosa) 
niul P. misiu^sinicat hotli rare—and several varie¬ 
ties in the ivestern states, the most conspicuous 
being P. parrui, with large purple flowcin, wlilcli 
grows on the Rocky Mountains. 

PL’iiiiro.sc Lonciic. This political organisa¬ 
tion was fomulcd Novoinber 17, 1883, by Lord 
■Randolph CUnrehill, Sir John worst, BIr Alfred 
Slade, and Sir H. Drummond Wolff. Tbo name 
was chosen In reference to tlie fact that the primitiso 
was lord Beacons/Jeld’s favotirite /lower (a fact by 
some unkindly disputed ; cf. Azoles and Queries for 
1888, pp. UQ, 410) ■, and the fivefold petal o( that 
flower Is taken to Indicate the five piincipal 
divisions of the Hritish empire in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australia. Tlil-s strictly 
Conservative society, by the luoilcration and even 
liberality of its professions, by its enlistment and 
organisation of women, by it.s distiihutioii of titles 
and bmlgo-i, and by its choice uf an emblem 
dear to all and accessible to all, Ims attained an 
enui'inous ^rowtli and great political inlluciicc. 
It was originally Intended to mliiiit men only, 
banded in companies of about 100 to act as mis.sioii- 
avies of the league; and the c/reeb of adniittiiig 
women may lie gathered from the fact that the 
mimlier of mcnilier.s rose from 067 in 1884 to 
2.97,283 in 1S86. The nunibem os given by the 
society in 1891 wore; Jiahitation.s, 2126, and Jcmgiite, 
dames, and associates cm oiled as mouibei's, 003,043. 
The first grand-niaater of the Primrose League 
was tho Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. The liead 
oltice is at 64 Victoria Street. Westminster. In 
July 1800 the first branch in Cnnmla was estab¬ 
lished at Wiiiiiipeg. See an article by Sir A. 
Bortbwick in the AU'neleenih Century for Jnly 1886. 

PrilintIncetP, a natural order of exogenene 
plants, containing more than 200 known specie-:, 
mostly natives of tenipcrato and cold regions. 
They are all lierbaccoiis, or ficarccly Iialf-alirubby, 
with leaves generally all radical, and no slipiilea. 
The calyx is generally five-cleft, inferior or Jialf- 
superinr, vegular, petfeistent j the corolla, with the 
limb divided into as many segments ns the calv^fj 
rarely wanting; the stamens inserted on the corokla, 
one opposite to each of its lobes; tlie ovary one- 
celleil, tlie style soUtavy, tUo stigma capitate; the 


capsule with a central placenta and ninny *ecils.— 
Many of the Prirnulaceffi bni e llowers of nmeb 



Flowers of ii few of tlie Priiuulace^ : 

b, P. c-koihfu ; c, P. iltbohlil; rt, common 
prlmroao(/'. vii?{?Rrfs)i t, cowAlipfP. verifX 

beauty, and some are very fragrant, as the Prim¬ 
rose, Cowslip, Auricula, Pimpernel, &c, 

Friiniiiii !l[o1>ilc* See Ptolemy. 

Prince CL&t. princeps), an epithet which woa 
originally applieu to tlie princehs scnaiiis of tho 
Roman state, and afterwards became a title of 
digoity. It was adopted by Augustus and his 
successots; bonce the word ivas afterwards applied 
to persona enjoying kingly power, moro espccUlly 
the rutera or snin/] s^tes, eitJier sovereign or 
dctieodent. Tiio title is now very generally applied 
io the sons of kings and emperorB and pemns of 
the blood-ioyat, sometimes with a territorial title 
(Princo of Wales, Prince of Orange), or Mdth nn 
addition, ‘crown prince,’ 'princo inipuriril,’ &c. 
Ill various parts of coTitinentnl Euvoiie the title 
prince L borne by /anillies of oniiiicnt rank but 
not posscs-seil of sovereignty. Practic.al]y in Britain 
the term prince is ro.stricted to memlievB of tho 
royal family (seo Precedence). The eldest son 
of the icigiiiiJg sovereign is by a special patent 
creatwl Pnnee of Walea (aeo M’ales, Phizvce of). 
Ill Prance, under tlie old regime, dukes took pre¬ 
cedence of prince.sj and ninny dnlces bad prince- 
doina as nihiot titlcK. Napoleon put bia new- 
created pvincc.s above diikos. In Italy princes 
rauk after dukes, sons of dukes being- called 
princes. In Getimny the ambiguity' ol Apulyiug 
tlic same title to the mcinboia of loyal JiotiBcs 
and princely families, not sovereign, is avoided, 
tho foriuei- being styled ' Priiu,' the latter *Fur»t.’ 
The (Jernian l^ilmt takes rank below Iho Duke 
(Herzog). Most of tho counts ivlio bad a seat in 
the old Germau Diet were elevated to tho dignity 
of Prince on their acquiescence in the ilLnicmbor- 
nient of tlio Gemian einjiiro (see Gkismajiy, Vol. 
V, p. 177). In o more general acceptation the term 
princo ia often used for a sovereign or the rulor of 
a state. 

Princo Eriwnvd Islniul is a nrovince of tho 
Dominion of Canada, having entered the confedera¬ 
tion in 1873. It is situated in the Gulf-of St 
Lawrence, ami is scjiavotcd from New Bran.s\viek 
and Nova Scotia by Northuniberland .Strait. The 
groate-st length of the island is 130 miles; its 
breadth varies from 4 to 34 niilea, and it has an 
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area of 2133 >q. in.—i.f?. iilnnit l,36.>i 400 acres nearly 
all of wliieli are occnjiiod. Population in 18S9 
nninbered 10S,87t, or ul pei-sona tn tlin aqiiare 
iiiilL'. Altlionyli discovfcied l»y tlie CalaiUi, no 
claim ivas nmde to it liy tlie liritir*h on that 
account. P<is«e^inn ■^vns ftssninefl by tlio Vrcncli, 
but little was done EowavJa it.s eettlement nntil 
1715, when its fertility attrncted some Acadiansi 
from rape Hvflton. It was finally c&led to Great 
Britain in 17G3. In the first instanen it formeJ 
part of Novft Scotia, Init in 1768 was made a 
>.eparftte province. The pop. in 1763 was 4000; 
but ftlHuit tlmt time an enngratinn set in to tlie 
mainiamf, anil the Acadian's were exnclled, so 
that in 1768 it bad been reduce*! to about 1300 
(.«ee Ac.tDiA). Until 1709 it was calleil St John’s 
Island, but its name was tlien cliangeil to Prince 
Edward lalantl, in coni^ilinient to the Duke of 
Kent, who paid it a visit in that joar- Prior to 
1875 moat of tlie land was tlie pvoi»erfcy of nl>seiitce 
proprietors, and for many yoai-r« tlie land qnu.stlon 
was (t .source of lUlHculty. The local goverinimnt, 
however, passed a measure in 1875 giving them 
lowcm to buy nut the lanilloivls, and to aell the 
and to the tenants or oUiei's on easy terms of 
repayment, Out of the 843,981 acres acquired by 
the governineut in tliat svay. all but 97.162 acres 
had been disposed of up to 1889; aiul the payments 
are being met in a satisfactory manner, the arrears 
being very tritliiig. Dy tills legislation a fniitful 
source of irritation was I'einovw, and the agrlciil* 
tiiral iu(lustry'*-Clie principal one in the province 
—placed ou a more satUfoctory footing. 

Keen from tl lo water, the appcamuce of the inland is 
exceedingly prep 08 .sesslng, Tiie siufoco is undulnt- 
Ing, bnt never exceeds 500 feot; the soil is very fer- 
tilt', conshtinggenerally of a light reddinh lonm, nnd 
occasionally of a stiHer clay, rc-sting in some places 
on red sandstone, althoiigli in other localities it 
eecnis to be entiroly alluvial. All kimln of cereals. 
Toots and vegotnbles aic raised. Oatv and polatoes 
from Clin Island cirioy n. special ronutatiun, and the 
same tiling may be said of its sheet) and lior;$cs. 
A satuml itiniiiire, called mussel iium, and nimle of 
decayed oyster, clam, and mussel shells, is found 
on the conste of tlie island, It is largely used 
by Che fannens, and in sail to lie a most valuable 
fertiliser. AltliongU coal is known to c-vist, it is 
not worked, owing to the dcptli at which it is 
found and tlio chcannes.s at wliieti it can lie pur- 
clio-ed from Nova Scotia. Tliere are apiinrcntlv 
no otlior minerals on tlie island. Tlie cluiinte fs 
liealtliy, being niiklci' than tliat of tlie nmuiland, 
and freer from fogs. ■^Viute^ i«! lung and tedious, 
but t-lic siiiiinicv months are yileasant and enjoy¬ 
able. I’l'tiice EdiraivI Island is without doubt the 
best flailing station in tlio Chilf of St Lawrence, 
but tlie liabits and feelings of the iiihabituntH are 
so decidedly agricultural that the fisheries have not 
received fioiii them the attention they deserve. 
Tlicy consist chiefly of iiiackeicl, lobsters, herring, 
cod, bake, ami oysters; while salnioo, bass, alind, 
lialilmt, aml.tvonb are caught in limited qniintitics. 
Ill tlie year 1S89 the value of the fisheries was 
§886,430; the catch included 13,450 hnireld and 
99,270 cans of mackerel, 33,940 barrels of herring, 
21,196 CM't. of cod, 90,00(1 lb. of haddock, 748 cwt. 
of hake, 3730 lb, of lialilmt, 50,820 lb. of trout, 
364,100 Mi. of smelts, 18,140 barrels of eels, 41,237 
bariolsof oy.stcrs, 2,060,947 lb. of Jolwters, 13,647 
lb. of cod and liake sounds, and 13,852 gallons of 
fish oils. Tlie present annual value of the oyster- 
fishery exceeds §120,000; ami this indiistiy’ is 
capable of vast develojiniRnt, Lobatemin 1889 were 
exporte.l to the extent of 918,200 Ib., of the value 
of §102,883. 

The coast-lino Is a succession of bays and. pro¬ 
jecting headlands; the laigesb bays ai-e Egmont, 


Hillaljorniigh, ami C'iirilignn, which by poiietiating 
into the land from ojipnsito directions form iinviow 
istliniuHes, divhling the island into tliice distinct 
ieiiiiisiilu.s. CImnottetown is the cajiital, and 
IBS n pop. of 13,000. Other piiiicijinl towns are 
SiuiDiicrsuIo (3000). Geoigetowii, and Souris. Tlie 
rivers are naturally short, but the province is 
well watereri. Jlamifactures are not carried on 
to any lat^je extent, and cliiedy for local jiur- 
poacs. Sliiplmilding was an important industry 
previous to the substitution of iron and steel for 
wooden vessels. 

The exports for 1890 ^vore valued at §875,964, 
dinded as /ollow.s : Produce of tlic inliie, §20; 
forest, §7576; fisheries, §187,743 } agriculLiive, 
§604,d3S; manufactures, §14,871; and iniscellane- 
ous, §1117- Imports were valued at §581,177. 
Tliere is a railway, built and norlced by the 
Dominion government, running from one end of 
the island to the other. The island is connected 
by telegraph with the mainland, and there is daily 
steam coiiiinunicatinn between llie two, althongii 
it Is occasionally interrupted dming the Munter. 
Ill 1891 the neoplo were urging the constrnction of 
a tunnel under the NorLhimibevland Strait, for tlie 
purpasc of establishing conmuinication with the 
mainland all the year rouiul. The Dominion 
government directed an estimate of the cost to be 
prepare*!. Tlio tiiimol 'would be some 7 miles long. 
According to the census of 1881, tlio settlers were 
largely of English, Irisli. and Scotch descent, and 
Prencl), Germans, and Scandinavians, The prin¬ 
cipal religions denominations were ; Homan Catlio- 
lies, 47,115; Pre.sl>yterians, 33,835; Methodists, 
13,485; Clinrch of England, 7102. The Bishop of 
Nova Scotia exercises episcojial authority over the 
islnnd, and the Homan Catliolics have one diocese, 
that of Cliavloltetown. Tree education lia«i pre¬ 
vailed since 1853. In 1889 the district schools 
niunl>ci-ed about 436. There are also gi'amumr- 
schools, private schools, a normal and a model 
school, and two colleges—tlie Ihinco of Wales 
(Protestant) and St Dunstan’s (Roman Catholic). 
The govermnent of the island is administered by 
a lieuteiinnt-govenipr, appointed by the coi’ornor. 
in-coiincii, and paid out ol federal fiinus, Tlic 
legislative council consists of tliirtccn monibevs, 
and the assembly of thirty menibors, the latter 
boliig elected for four years. In the Dominion 
senate the province is repre.sontcd liy four iuembcr.s, 
nnd in the House of Commons by sLx, 

Prlnrcites, a name given to the Agapeiuond 
(q.v.) from the founder. 

Frince of 'W'nlcs. See Wales, Pnii^CE op. 
PrJncc of Tl'nles Isltiiul. See 

Prince Rupert’s Dropsi See ANNc.-tuNO. 

Princes IslniKls (anc. Demonmuof), abeauti- 
ful group of nine islets near the eastern end of the 
Sea of Marmora, ahout 10 miles SE. of Coii- 
Mtantiiioplc, the laigest being called Prinkipo. 
They are a favonvite summer-resort of the Con¬ 
stantinople Greeks, and in old time.s were fre¬ 
quently n place of exile for those in disfavour at 
tlie Byiiantiiie court. See .Sclilumberger, Zes lies 
dea Princes (1834); S. S. Cox, The Isles of the 
Princes (New York, 1888}. 

Prince’s IUctnl, name, derived from Prince 
Rupert, given to an alloy of copper and zinc, in 
M-liLch the proporlLoii of zinc L greater than in 
brass. 

Princeton, (1) capital of Gili.son county, 
Indiana, 161 miles by rail E. of St Louis. It lias 
woollen iimmifactmes. Pop. (1880) 2506; (1890) 
6404. —(2) A pleasant borough of New Jouscy, 6() 
miloa by rail S4V, of New York and 47 NE. of 
Philadelplib'v Pop. 3200. On January 3, 1777 , ib 
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•\vaa tlie scene of a battle Ijctween tlie British 
iiiuler Colonel Mawhood and the A inerfcanH imdor 
AVaaliinKton, in whicli tlic former were defeated; 
liere the Continental Congieas sat in 1783; and from 
Princeton Washington dated his farewell address 
to the ai'jny. Princeton, honever, is cliieliv cele- 
hrnted as the sent of the College of New Jersey, 
popularly known as Piinceton College, which, 
founded hy charter in 1746, under tlie auspices of the 
Prcshytoi-inn Synod of New York, held its first coni- 
meucoment under its second charter at Newark in 
1748. Lihcml .suhsciiptions were obtainc<l both in 
America and in Britain, the Bisliop of Dnrliaiu 
being among the contributora, and the General 
Assembly of tlie Churcli of Scotland ordering a 
national collection. In 1756 tlio college wa.s trans¬ 
ferred to Piinceton, on the erection of a hail 
named Nassau Hall in honour of Svilliain III. 
IVithin it liaiigs a portrait of Washington. The 
College of New Joi-aey Ims liad several distin- 

uished Presbyterian divines for it.s presidenta, as 

onathan Edwards and Dr James M'Cosh. Binco 
the civil war benefactions linve poui'ed in upon tlio 
college; during the twenty yeara of Dr M'Cosh’a 
preaideiicy tho.so exceeded §3,000,000. Post-grmhi- 
ate courses liave been introduced, nnd the stall’ of 
iustniotora raised to about fifty; the number of 
studoiiba is now about 600. Among its gradiiatea 
liavo been James AfadLsou, fourtli president of the 
United States, and many very eminent men. The 
theological BQinlnavy, founded in 1812. the oldest 
and lai-gesb of the Prcsbytciian Chuicli in America, 
has nearly 200 studeuts. Witl; the Princeton 
tiieologicnl scliool is associated the fame of (he 
Biblkcd Bem'tory and Princeton Roview, founded 
in 1825, and edited till 1872 by Dr Uodgo iq.v.). 
Tlio Review Ims since, however, been united witli 
the PreabTiteHttn QnaHtrly, which is pnblisbeil in 
New YorK. In 1874 a ecliool of science was 
0 })eiied] and tite college possesses Avo museums, 
four labomtories. two obaerratories, and libraries 
with 137,000 vouiraes. See Harper's Magasine, 
November 1890. 

Prluclpal. See Aoekt and Surety; also 

ACCIiSSAllV. 

Priiiffic, Thomas, minor poet, was Imrii at 
Blnlklaw (near Kelso), BnxburgKshlro, 5tb Januarj’ 
1780. Lama from clnldliood, dyspeptic, devout, he 
went at seventeen to Edinburgh University, and 
found bread if not contcntinent of ntiml as clerk in 
the Scottish Public Becorils Office. He took to 
writing at an early age, and, besides other literary 
schemas and vontures, started the Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine, the parent of Blackwood, in 
wliicii Ills own most important article wn.s on 
the Gypsies, from notes supplied by Scott. In 
1820 be set .sail with a party of twenty-four 
emigrants of ids fatlicr's family for Cape Colony. 
He travelled into the interior with the party, 
and bad his heart stirred within him to see the 
inlmnianity practised towards tlie natives by Eng- 
lisli and Dutch icsidunts alike. For three yeara lie 
lived at Capetown os librarian of tlie govorumeiit 
library at a salary of £75 a yeai'. He started tlio 
South African Journal, and fought a brave light 
for the freedom of the press. But he was bullied 
by the tyvaiinical and potty-iniiuled governor of the 
clay, Lord diaries Somerset, his scbemc-s crushed, 
and himself reduced to poi’ertj'. He returned to 
London in 1826, and became secretary of tlie Anti- 
Slavery Society. He died lij London, 6tli Dccom- 
Lcr 1834. HU Ephemeridcs (1826) was a collection 
of graceful verse. Those poems that related to I 
South Africa—the best ‘Afar in the Desert’— j 
were reprinted in the volume of A/n'can Sketches 
(1834), a series of glowing sketches of South 
African scenery. Pringle's Poetical Works were 


edited, with a llorid culogiiiin, rather tliaii a life, 
by Loitch lUtcluc (1839). 

Printing U the art of taking, by jires.'^ure, 
prinks or copies in leverso of an origniml design 
of aauitabie cbaractei-, coated with a pigment or 
ink. Tlie «'o«! lias a very wide application, find U 
used, for instance, in connection withsiich difl'erent 
processes as plintogi-apliie ‘printing,’ in which no 
j pressure k reiinircd, and calico-printing. A dermi- 
j tion based upon pressure alone would bring within 
I the category of ‘ prinf.s ’ such operations as inonld- 
iiig, stamping, and einbosaing. The word iia.s, 
however, acquired conventional limitations of 
meaning, and U now applied iif^iially to the three 
methods of coppcrjdnte printing (see'ENfiTiAVisG), 
Lithograidiy (q.v.), and Ictteiprcas printing. 'Tlio 
lirat two being alrendy described, the present 
article will be confined to a description of the 
latter. 

There U no doubt tlie Cfiiiicse practised printing 
in some senses of the word many centuries before 
it was known in Enrojic, n.s has been noticed at 
China, Vol. III. p. 106. The uietliod commonly 
iiseil down to the nrcsent time is one originally 
adopted hy Poong Taou in tJie 10th eentiny, A 
piece of pear-tree u’ood is cut u]) into boards of 
about hall an inch thick, and these into blocks large 
enougli for two pages of the book to Ije printw. 
The blocks are planed, squared, and sized or vav' 
nished. The design to be engraved w drawn or 
wriltoii on thin tianspareiiL paper, niid transferred 
to the anrface of the block by rubbing. The cii> 

■ graver next cuts away tlie field, leaving the tvans. 
»rred fetters in liigli relief. Lalxiiir being cheap, 
a block of tills kind can be cut at about tlie same 
expense as it could be setup in movable metal typos, 
and it needs no nronf-i'ending pr correetiDn, JPor 
printing no press IS used, tbcblook being adjusted 
on a table, before whicii tlie printer stands, btiTing 
a bowl of fluid ink on one side and n pile of pmior 
on the other. In iris right hand he nas two flat- 
faceil bnislios, fixed on tlie opposite ends of the 
samo handle. Due brush is dipped into the ink 
and swept over the face of tlie block, on which a 
sheet of paper is placed ; the back of the paper 
is then ewept lightly but ilrmly witli the dry brush 
at tho other omi of the handle. . This is all that is 
needed to fasten tho ink on tho paper—-wliich is 
soft, thill, pliable, and a oiriek ab.'iorbcnt of fluid 
ink. I’liuting from movaolo types.was, nceovdhig 
to Professor Doiigln-s, pjobably prnctisEul in China 
os early as tbe 12lh or 13th century, os tliei-e are 
Curoan books printed from movable clay or Wooden 
types iu 1317. But tlio Cliine.so still yirefer blook- 
pVinting; ami printing from metal types in Cliina 
IS iiiainly prnciised for circulating the Bible and 
for iicw8pai>ers, according to inetliods Invented by 
Europeans. About 0000 Cliincse Qhaiucteie sulflce 
fur a missionary printing-oiflee; but for magazine 
work about 10,000 arc ncccssaiy. For tbe baseless 
tradition tlmt Marco Polo brought tlie knowledge 
of block-printing thence, see Polo. 

The art of printing by tbe use of movable 
types was invented in Europe about the 
middle of the l5tU Century; but no more definite 
statement concerning it-s origin can bo made with 
confidence. The name of tlie country in which tbe 
invention took place, tlio name of tlic invontor, the 
year of the invention aie, up to the present time, 
matters of dispute. Modern roseaTclies have com- 
piotcly disposed of as a mere legend the iride- 
•spreod belief that the invention olTmovable metal 
types, cast in a mould from a matrix—-the easen- 
rifti principle of typogmphy—was preceded by or 
was tlie outcome of the use of M’oodon ty pes^ 
which it waa formerly thought formed the link 
betweon the block-books common in the early 
part of the 15th century (see WoOD-ENGBAvrSo) 
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and the lettorjuep'? in'iiitf. KijUftlly liase- 

less is the helief that tlic first metal types were 
cut instead of l)eing east. The evidence on titese 
two points is too iiiinuto and technical to lie 
oihliiced liere. 

The contioYci-«y rw to the invention of printtiig 
has lasted noftviy four centuries, and ib lias nn- 
Imppily been carried on with n vehemence «•»« 
bitterness wliicli pei'hnp.s no ntUer coiitroverayi not 
a religious one, ha^i ever excited. Vp tol490_it 
ivas iihivei'saliy believed that typography was in¬ 
vented at Straslmi'g hy Cyiitenberg (q.v.), w'lio 
aftenvavils set up a ures-s at Mainz, in>m which 
oiiiiitiated tlie niagiiiliceut Latin Dihle, for many 
vear^^ called the Mazavtn lUhle, owing to a copy 
Imving been diacovered hy De Bure in Cnwliiial 
Mazarins library at Paris. Gutenberg’s name 
does not appear in a single prodiicliou of Ins pre.^i, 
and none or In's associates rnentioii his name as the 



wliicli one cliapter is liovuted to the origin of print¬ 
ing. The clnoniclei' ileclaros that; the art was 
discovered liist of all in CJeriimny, nt Mainz on the 
UlivuQ*, that it took place about W40, Init that, 
althotigli it was discovered at ^falnz, the Urst ‘pre- 
figuration’ was in Holland, in the form of the 
Lomlnses which were printed hefove that time; 
that the circumstances of tlia origin had been com- 
raumeated to the chvenielor hy ulric Zcll» a con¬ 
temporary nrinter at Cologne. To these .state¬ 
ments may lie attributed tlio conimeacoment of tiie 
contixjvcray ever since carried on. In 158S Adriaen 
do donglie {* FfiKlriftnus Juniua'j, in his IkUui'Ut, 
priniQ<l in tho Plantln oiUce at Antwerp, gave the 
iirst circumstantial account of tho alleged Dutch 
invention, which, he said, lie had heard fioin old 
and tnifetwovthy people. ThU was, it will lie 
noticed, about a centiuy and a half after tlio inven¬ 
tion. Juuins I'tatcil that in 1440 ‘ Loutens Jans- 
2oon,’ smnaiiied Coster (q.v.), lived at Haarlem; 
that ho one day took a 'valk in the Hoiit, end 
cut letters on Clio bavk of a hoecli-trce: that he 
printed these letters on panor for the amiiisemoiit of 
ehildieu 5 that ho invented a suitable pimting-ink, 
and aftonvards began to print wlible sheets, with 
pictures ; subsequently lie used ]ea<lon loiters, and 
tlicn tin ones. Among liLs workmen was one 
Johannes—tho surname was not given hy Junius— 
who in 1441 stole the types and fled to Mainz, 
where lioopened aAvovkHhoi), and in 1-142 pulilisherl, 
Avitli Coiter's types, the Doctrimile of A. Galluv 
and the TractcUns of i*. Ilispamis. From this 
(late, a.s already stated, the question whethor 
yrinting was ’invented' in HiiHand or In Germany 
has been fiercely debated, and score.^ of books have 
been Avritten upon it. The titles of these aio 
given ill Bigiiiore and Wyman’s Sibliofjmphy of 
ri'intiiig (3 vols. Lond. 1SS0-8G). The controi’crsy 
Ava-s renewed ivith much vigour, and uiilortiinately 
Avitli inncli acrimony, in IS70; and it lia-s-rince licen 
maintained, the balance nf cviileticc, nr rather of 
probability—for of evidence there is an extraordi- 
naiy lack—oscillating froi n time to time to one .side 
niuf [hen to the ntlier. In 1870 the ‘Cosferians’ 
included nearly all the leading bililiogmpJieis and 
typogi-aphical liistoriaiis. An eniinciit Dutch in- 
A'estigatov, Dr van dor Linde, published n .series 
of articles, since translated into English (Lond. 
1871) under the title of The Coster Legend, The 
purport of the book Avas that the (locnments 
brought forAvavd to support the claims of Coster 
Avere false, and that tho arguments in his fav'our 
Avere devoid of any historical or bibliograpliicAl 
support. Van tier Linde showcet furuier that 
several of the clocmiicnts on Aviiloh the Costeriam 
relied weie actually frauds and foi^eric-s, TJiiR 


exposure for a time completely routed the sup¬ 
porters of the Dutch claims, In 1878 the same 
author produced n companion volume, Gutenherg — 
Gesehlehte Jind Erdichtwig aits den Qiicllcn nach- 
qetviescn, but there was little ogav in it. Mr 
Bessels of Cambridge, a native of Haarlem, next 
took up the subject on ortginal lines, and issued 
the w'Ork Gutenberg; ]V(ishc the liv'cntor of Print¬ 
ing^ {Land, 1882). He inaintnined that Van der 
Liiidc Avns untriistAvortliy, and that his bonk pie- 
sented a more complete chaos of error on the 
subject than its predecessors. Mr Hessels spent 
seA'oral yearn in examining in Genuany all the 
document^ extant connected Avith tho liistory of 
Gutenherg, and exnoseil a nninbfiv 0 / falsifications 
and forgeries whicli liad passed ciurcnb. Space 
Avill not here siillice to reca])itu1nte his (li.scoverie.s; 
liiR hook is iiidLspeiisahle to any one de.siring an 
accurate knowledge of the subject. Tlio ro-mit of 
his re-si^nrclies avos more negative than poMtive. 
He said tiiat he had nob found anything Avhich 
enabled liiui to answer in the affirmative or in the 
negative the question. Was Gutenberg the inventor 
of printing? Of the throe principal documents 
relied upon hy Iris .suppovtcm one is lost entirely, 
and the other tiA'O are only tmn.»cripts. Even "if 
we accept these transcripts,‘lie says, they point to 
Gutonliorg only os a printer, but not ns the inventor 
of printing. In 1886 Dr van der Linde wrote from 
the German side anotlior book, Geschickte der 
Erfndung der Buclulruckerkiinst. It woe pro¬ 
duced in magnificent style at the cost of the 
Geinian government, bub it added to our knoAv- 
ledge of (lac contention nothing of importance, 
Mr Ho.«&c!.s Imsaincc continued IdK investigations, 
and tho rcjiult is iiulicatod in the title of Ins book, 
issued ill 1887. Ifiitirleni the Birthplace tf Printing, 
not Maim. Tide important Avork virtually takes 
us hack to 1400, wlien the Cologne Chronicle de¬ 
clared that tlioJU'^t idea of printing Avas found in 
Holland. The case now stands thus •. very erwdo 
and clumsy specimens of i>rintiiig~somc of Avhicli 
have lieen qiiuc icccntly iliRcovevcd—nro generally 
alloweil to 1)0 ‘ Costcriann.’ On tho other hand, 
there is the macnificent llihle aiul Psalter un- 
denlably jwinled by Gntenborg anil Ida associates. 
It is dillicult to believe tJiat tho masterpiece pre¬ 
ceded the rude essays. It is moi'e reasonable to 
conclude that, anterior to Gutenberg's press, there 
was a iiidc school nf typography in existence. Im¬ 
portant discoveries may at aiiy time take place, The 
contents of many oh! cbntinontnl libravlos liavo oven 
up to the jiresent not lieen adequately examined. 
l>o^*f•ibly within some ancient himtings there exist 
at the present moment prints that Avo’uld settle for 
all futurity the controveisy Avliich lin.s raged for 
four centiivic.s «s to the ‘ originos typograpliici. ’ 

It has been mentioned at Gutekderg that after 
Fust had obtained posscr^sion by action at law of 
Gutenberg’s oflieo, and while he was carrying it on 
as a priutiiig concern, Gutenberg, by the ansistancc 
of another capitalist, set up a second office. With 
tAvo rival e.stahUsImients lu existence, it was im. 

{ ossible to keep soorefc tho pvocesse.s of priiiling, 
11 l4G‘i the city of Mainz was socked, and the 
catastrophe dissolved ciigagcmenta betAveen em¬ 
ployers «ml employed, aiiil caused many of tlio 
latter to migrate to oilier countries, taking Avith 
them, of course, their knoAvledge of tlio art. Print¬ 
ing spreml witii marvellous rapidity, considering 
the means of tmiisport and nf coinnumication then 
in existence. For iiifttance, before 1500 there 
Avero IG nmater printers at Strasburg, 22 at 
Cologne, 17 at Nuremberg, 20 at ^lugsnuvg. By 
Ills end of the 15th century the business Avns 
oarricil on in about 00 places in central and 
unrtbcrii Eiu'^e, 21 in the Nethevlaiuls, 32 in 
Italy, 3l in France, 22 in Spain and Portugal 
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(Hciivy Cotton’s Tyiwnmnhicul Guzettetr, 3<l eil. 
Oxfni'U, 1852-(36). 

riiiitiiig was ‘bronght to Enclaml in J47S or 1477 
bjr Williniu Caxtnn (n.v.), wTio set up Ins olHce 
witliin the ‘pi'ecineta’ of ‘Westminster Ahbe^— 
but not witliin the sacred bnihling itself, iis oiten 
eiToneoiifily stated, See William Blndes’s Bio- 
yraphy and Tijpagi'aphy of Witlmm Cnxton (2*1 
ed. Lontl, 1862). The iirst lunidred years of the 
liifttoyy of printing in England was a periotl of 
moat activity. In 1476 printing was done at 
Oxford by Theo. Rood; in 1480 at St Albans by 
an uniilentincd printer now called *llie Seliool- 
iiiaaterj’ in the same year in the elfcj'ol I^ondnn 
by Lettoii 1 in 1521 ah Cambridge by Sibercli. 
AVlien the art linil apreml thronglioiit the country', 
when education became more common, and men 
began to rend about the questions and events of 
the day, it began to Iw seen by tho anthoritlea and 
mlem that a mighty power lor goml or evil ha<I 
arisen in the laud. Then it was deemed necessary 
to regulate tho press. In 1530 censorship waa 
establialieil in England. It ushered in a period of 
lamentable decadenoe in the quality and qnanlifcy 
of the pvinting done, Ihiiitevs vftvo cvnolty 
punished, especially duriug the existence of the 
unconstitutional Star-clmmhor (q.v.). Oppressed, 
abused, and often inmn'soned, printers lost nil 
ontevprlfic and all social position. For many years 
tliero were no good printers at all. Censorship 
was abandoned iii 1094. Then liegnn a period of 
revival, gi oatly aided by the iniproveineiita in type- 
founding in the middle of the 18tli century, and 
tho prevalence of the ‘Bibliomania’ towards its 
oloeo. Tho lOtli century has been oiio of marvel- 
lovw development, fallowing the Inveution in 1814 

of blio steam pi'iiiting-prosa, 
lb is bolievcd tliat printing was introihiced into 
Scotland in 1507. A patent lias been discovered, 
of King James TV., wliich shows that a printing- 
press woe established at Edinburgh during the 
year named. Tlila patent was granted to two 
burgesses of the city of Edinburgh-^Walter Cliep- 
tuau, a capitalist and speculator, and Andrew 
Myllar, a hooksellev who had leai-nctl in France 
the art of printing. Tlic'nrcut and expert iiioii’ 
to nsft tho press came from France. The office was 
in the Southgalt, now the Cowgate. As early as 
1508 several small pulilicatlons were issuml. After 
these came the grant M'ork for which the press was 
osteUfiliily cstablislied—tUo ‘ Aberdeen Broviary,’ 
in two voluiiies, forniiiig 15.^4 pages of small typo. 
It was iiiteiulcd to becomo the standard Scottish 
ficrvice-booh. ilyllav was probably dead when 
it was completed, and witli its piibUoation Chop- 
man’s connection with typography cam© to an 
end. For many years snbeeqiientfy all works of 
Scottish autliors were printed in France. Tho 
next printer was Thomas Ilavidson, a piacfcical 
man who in 1541 was elioscti to print acta of tho 
parlininciit of James V., wliich placed him in tho 
position of king’s printer. It is not necessary to 
catalogue the names or the \vork.s of Iiis iiniuerliato 
.“uccesaora. Up to 1600 tlic average workmanship 
of the Scottish printers was about ns bml in quality 
as that of their later suecessots has been distin¬ 
guished for its beauty, oxcoHonco, and accuracy. 
This is not the only noteworthy feature of early 
Scottish typography. The priiitcis were astonish¬ 
ingly few 111 number; during 150 years after the 
introduction of the art tliere were only about a 
dozen master printers wlio were natives. During 
the first luindred years only twenly-fivo diftereiib 
works are known to have liecn printed in Scotland. 
See K. Dickson and J. P. Edmond, Awnftfe q/’&of- 
l/s/t Bfinting from the Introduction of the AH to 
tM Beginning of the I7ih Century (4to, Cambridge, 
1800)—a most exiiaustive and ti-ustwortliy book. 


Tlie linjt priutiiig-pi'css set up in America was 
introduccil by the viceroy of Mexico, Antonio do 
Mendoza, and tlie first nook printed by it in the 
New TVorld was La Escala oo S. Jmn Clmnro 
(l.j.30). The earliest press in the Dritish-Ainorican 
cobiiiies won brought over for Harvard College in 
1638. Tho Bay Vmbn Book (1640) was its fir.sb 
important work (see Er.toT, .fonx); but in 1630 it 
printed the Freeman's OttiJt and an almanac. Tho 
first press in Philndelphia was set up in 1665, in 
Now York in 100.3. Sec I. 'fhomnB, History of 
Printing in Amerita (2d cd. Albany, 1874). 

The practical art of letterpress printing consists 
essentially in coating certain iclit’f surfaces witli 
iirintiiig-iiik, and then transferring that ink to the 
fabric, such as paper. The relief surface may he a 
forme of movable types or an engraved design cut 
in wofsl or metal, nr a block cast or electrotyped 
from tliotypeor the engraving! and the impressing 
is ellectcd liy the press or niiichinc presently to Ihj 
cleseribeil. 

Types are cut, cast, or otherwise formed from 
various materials, though the printer recognises 
only two kinds—wooden onas, u’hicli aro cut to form 
llio IftTgci letters uacil i« placaYtls, mul metal ones. 
All books and newspaiicvH and the great hulk of job¬ 
bing work arc dorm from the lost named (see TvrE). 

A complete assortment of type of any one par. 
ticiilar style is called a ’ fount, and may vary in 
amount to any extent, iicccrdiiig aa it may be re- 

a uired in lai*ge or «imll fjuaiitilics. The in* ^ 
ividiial type is a piece of metal about 1 incJi 
long with a letter, point, comma, or otlier 
printing device out in relief on one end as 
shown in fig. 1. The notoli shown nn one 
ride la to enable the ccunpositor to place it 
right side up wJien ‘setting’ without the 
trouble of looking at the letter. The iliirer- 
ent founts are arranged in one or moro pairs ^ 
of ‘cases.’ a ‘iosYer’ and ‘upper’ case, the ^ 
former holding thesmaU letters (teclmicftUy • 
called ‘lower case ’ letters In consequence), ^ -iJ’P*-. 
figures, commas and points, spaces to put 
licbweei) the wowls, 'quads,' ivc. The upper case 
holds the capitals, small caiutals, and the less 
often iiserl 'sorts.' 

The cases, wooden trays divided into ‘boxes’ by 
Upiicr Case. 
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Lower Case, 

Fig. 2.—Cases. 

thui slips of wood, are shown cUagi'nmmatically in 
fig.'2. Tho lower case is arranged not al])liabcti- 
caily, but so that the letters most used will be 
nearast the compositor’s hand and have the largest 
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coiin»ftrtinGiit", fin iii^finiona ai’i'.niyeiuontforBttvmf» 
labnnr. TIig amiii^foiiient of tlie loMCr case varies 
.■slightly in ilillerent iilace.®, but the jirincijile is the 
satiie in all. Tlie pjoitortion <if the tnlFerent letters 
f)f tlie En;ili-‘h Inngiiaj^e in afoiint-of types is rather 
cunoiis, anil is .shown in the following table : 


of sixteen after being printed. In innkiiig up tlie 
pages toinint a sixteen-page sheet, two foi nics, as the 
chases contaitiing the type are called, are I'emiirecl, 
ono fur each sUlo of tlio alieet. If a printed sheet of 
.■sixteen pages he opened out, the imge.s will l)c seen 
to he arrangcil in the following order : 


. 8.500 h. 

. 1,600 i.8,000 : 

. 3,000 ,1. 400 : 

.4,400 k.. . 800; 

0..8,000 

p.1,700 

4.. .. 600 

r.6,200 

11. 3.400 

V..1.200 

w.2.000 

X.. 400 

y..2,000 

, 0,500 m.3,000 1 

, 1.700 Ti.S,000 1 


2. 200 




Pi'oviileil with a metal diistniment called a 
setting-'stick,’ aliown lialf-lilled witl» type in fig- 
3, and with his 'copy' before him, the compositor 
pick.s up the iiecL‘s>-aiy leltei'a, &c. on© l»y one, 
anangiiig them in lines in the stick, which may be 



Fiij. 3.—Settuig-atick. 


regulated to any width of line j each lino Is carefully 
spaced ont to Qt accurately into tho stick before 
proceeding to the next, any italics or other eorta 
required being got from otlier cases. 'Whon the 
atiok is full the matter is oarefnlly lifted with 
the Hiigors, aided by the sottine-ruio, a Tiieco of 
bracts mle used in setting the lines, ana shown 
in fig. 3, and put into a galley—a br-vw tray 
with wooden sides, about Id dr 20 inches long os 
used in setting such a hook as the present w’urk. 
This galley mTicu lillcd contains aboat a page of 
matter in one long column, w'liich is kept tegetlier 
by wedges driven in against the sides. A proof 
ia taken at a hand-press, anti this U read by a 
trained reader to correct auy errors which the 
compositor may have made. Tficsc conections 
arc marked on the margin of the proof, and 
most of the signs and marks used are shown in 
the apcciinen fidveii in the article PliOOFS. When 
fho printer’s errom liave boon corrected by tho 
compositor a ' clean ’ proof is taken for the author, 
nnd when Ills alterations are given cilect to, the 
type Is ready to he made into nnges. If a short 
iminbcr of the buok is required, say only a few 
linmlied.s, it is usually printed direct from the type; 
but where large iininuer.s' are recinirecl, or future 
editions e.xiiected, it is generally cither Stereotyped 
fi].v.)iir Electrotypudfsee ELEcriio-MemALLUiiGY), 
in either of u liicli cases tlio type is not used for 
actual pviiitiiig, In any case the type is taken 
fioiii the galleys and arranged in jiagcs, and the 
skill displayed by coinpositoi-s in handling them 
without allowing any to drop out is very wonderful. 
The jiuges aro * locked ' up by means of wedges in 
iron frames called 'chases’ (Fr. cliussc, ‘afvaino’), 



one of which with four pages is shown in fig. 4. 
Books are generally printed in sheets of sixteen 
pages, or imiltipies of sixteen (S2, 04, or 123); in 
the latter case, however, they are cut into sheets 


of Sheet. Outsldo of ShfCt. 


And the pages in the eliase must be so arranged, or 
'iiiiposcil' as it is called, that, when printed, they 
will 80 appear. 'When ready for printing or slereo- 
typiiig, as the case may lie, another proof w read 
for final correction. In some ca.se.s where great 
accuracy is required, snch as in the present 'vorlc, as 
many ils six or eiglit proofs are ‘ road ’ at cliftei cnt 
stages. 

Avhen the types liave been ]irinted or elccLrotyped 
and returuod to tho casevoom they aredi.strihnteaby 
the coinpositoix into the ca-sc.s again for further use; 
and this can l»c done u’itli wonderful I'apuUty, 
though great care must bo need to a^'oid l>utting 
the lettem into the wrong boxes, yevefal very 
iiigonions nmcluncs have been invented foi‘ 
type which have been more or less successfub They 
arc worked eometliing after the manner Type¬ 
writing machines (q-v.), but are too compUented to 
be de.scrll>ed in detail ndthin our limits. Several 
of the latest of tlie.se cast and set the type by 
one movement. Till's saves the labour of ro-dis- 
trihuting tho tyiies as when done M'itli they are 
meltoil again. These machines avo used for news¬ 
ier work. 

II most printing-oilicc.s the men govern thiSinBolves 
bva voluntary association called a ‘cliapeh’wliicli, 
although often (but not necessarily) c(>nncotcd 
with the printoru’ society, is indojiendent so far as 
the iudividiial airaii’H of the office are concerned, 
The oHice-bearere are called the ' father' and 
‘clerk’ to the chapel, and it has elahorato sets of 
rules for regulating trade and personal aflairs 
within the olnce. 

Letterpress printing surfaces are coated u’ith 
ink (see Ink) by means of ‘coinposiUon rollers.* 
These consist of cylinders of Bninll dinmctei' covered 
with coiuposLUon motle according to vnrioiiif recipes. 
Amongst them are glue, treacle, nnd Pnri.'i white; 
glue, sugar, niul glycerine; glue, glycorinu, sugar. 
Olid iiaUa-rnbber, &c. Those are nioltcdi mixed 
together, nnd cast iii cylindrical iiioulcls of various 
diaiiiotors, according to the rcqnireniontS of tlie 
juncliiiie or pre-ss. The glue and treacle coinposi- 
tion was firet used for printing by the opffincers 
Donkiu and Bacon in 1813; up to tliia tune 
tho types having been inked by pelt balls. The 
present system of inking on uiachinca ivna in¬ 
vented by Mr Edward Cowper in 1818. Leatlier 
and otlier substances were tried at first, and tlio 
nnwhiiics in which they weie used were discarded 
owing to the unsatisfactoriness of their rolling or 
inking aiTangcments. A good roller inrisb be 
tcuaciOHB of ink, sBini-elastic, and retain its 
suction. It must not shrink, become hard in cold 
weather or soft in hoi weather. The recipe for 
making it is varied according to the niac-liiue for 
w'hicU it ia veciuired—^vlietlier wovlcing on fine 
surfaces such as engravings, or at a liigli ?peed, os 
for newapajiev work, 

Tho earliest known rmireaentation of a printing- 
press is dated 1507, and it pictures an appn'‘'‘^t'‘8 
wliich is little more than a modification of the 
ancient Aviiic-prcss, The essential featmo ia aflat 
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board, since known as a platen, whicliw movable 
verfcienlly, ami presses on a foi'ine of ty]>e laid on 
an unvesisting liiwcl svn'fivco paraUel to it. Tbe 
two,-between ivliicli was the paper, were bronglit 
togothov by a powerful screw, and thns the pajier 
was squeezed down on the fornte. This riidiikient* 
ary appliance M’as improved from time to time, asia 
shown in various pictures of pvhitine-oflicc interiors. 
The ^vooden printing-i)res.s avo-s brought lo its 
ultimate degree of poriecbion in the later part of 
the 17tlj century. Mo.\on, the first technical 
writer on printing, deacriliecl in 1683 what he 
called ‘a nowly invented press.’ This was the 
old wooden press as improved by lllaen of Amstcr- 
dani (fig. 5). 

Tills jiress continued to bo generally used uiitll 
the close of tlic 18tli century. About 1800 Charles 
Mahon, third Earl Stanhope, wa-s instrmneiital in 
producing a much improved printing apparatus. 



The press which boars his name was niade entirely 
of irba, and the strength thus obtained enabled a 
forme to be printed on it double the size of that 
which could ue doue on a wooden piess. There 
was a most iuueaious system of links and lovers, 
by moans of the approach to the type of the 
platen, and Us withdraAval, were accelerate The 
greate.st leverage and conseq^uently the greatest 
prc.ssuve wero obtained when Uie funne ami platen 
came into contact. Tlioso anangetnonts enabled 
the pressmen to print at the rate of 200 per hour 
on one side of the sheet or 100 per hour on both 
sUlee. After this .several inventore turned their 
attention to the iinpvovcmeot of the hand-press. 
Clymer, an American, in his Columbian press, 
discarded the screw, the central feature of previous 
presses, and gained his power from a coiiibinatimi 
of powerful levers. About 1823 an excellent press, 
called tlio Albion, avos brought out by Mr It. W. 
Cope of London, in Avliich the pressure was gained 
by forcing an inclined bar of stool from a diagonal 
to a vortical po.sition, forcing doAvn tho platen, the 
impression tad^ing place aa'Iiou the piece of steel W'or 
brought into tiio vertical position. The Columbian 
and the Albion ])rcsse.s enabled the printer to pi'int 
on one side of tlic paper at the rate of 250 afieets 
ler hour. Siicli presses are nosv, except for pccu- 
iar liinils of Avork or Avlien very few impressions 
of a forme arc required, quite obsolete, beuig 
superseded by ‘ iimdiine.s' on AA’hich the various 
oikcrations of press-worlc are tlone more or less 
automatically. 

The earliest invcntoi's of ‘printing’ machines 
coupled together the tAVo arts of printing on 
paper and on calico ami other textile fabrics. 
Atlkin and 'Walkor in 1772 patented a machine 
AS’ldch was the type of a modem rotary’ letterpress 
inaciilne. It Avas ‘ for stamping and printing' on 


jHijier, cotton, and other clotlis, ‘whereby ilie 
pruitingun such materials Avonld be greatly faciU- 
tatedand tendetwl much less oxpen&vvo, and more 
perfect and exact.' The words fully and clearly 
indicate the advantages of rotary over Jlnt platen 
printing. Amongst other suggestions of a cognate 
iiatiiic made about this time the most rcmarkablo 
was that of Williani Nicholson of London, the 
editor of a scientiric journal. In 1790 he took out 
a patent which foreshadowed nearly every hindn- 
mental improvemeut even in the most adkaiiced 
niacliiiie.s of the ju'C-senl day. He con tcinplatcd ntt 
apparatus in Avliicb formes or plates Avere to be 
fastened to the surface of a cylinder; the inking to 
Ikc suppliml by a roller and dutribiited by srnnller 
rollers} the improasion to be cylimlrical, tiie paper 
being causcil to pass lietAveen the printing cviiiider 
anil one covered Avith cloth or leather. Nicliol- 
son ncA’er actually constnicted a machine, and 
aUliougli ids patent was n inatvcllons forecast of 
the iiictboda soon to be adopted in letterpress 
printing, he cannot be awarded the honour of 
ueing the inventor of tl>e piiating-niacliine. 

Hitherto the evolution of the type-printing 
machine from the calioo-priulingmachino lias been 
completely overlooked by historians of printing, 
yet the connection is alinust obvious. Nicliolsous 
apparatus belonged to the same category. The 
distinction of bmt actually making a printing- 
inacliinc was reserved for a Gomian printer, 
Frederick Kbnig (q.v.), Avho commenced experi¬ 
ments AA'Ith the modest, and, as it piovod, mistaken 
view of accelerating by making more automatic the 
ordinary hand-preiis. Ho came to London in 1806, 
and patented a iibav platen-machine. The idea 
waa but cmdo, and never put into execuHnn. It 
is not unlikely that about this time KSnig became 
acq^uaiuted with the ideas patented by Nicliolson 
(see Goebel, Fi'iedrich KHiiig 'imd die Erjiuduug 
der Schiell-jirme, Stuttgart, 168S)i At any rale 
Ktfnig aliaodoned liis praicct for accelerating Jlnt 
priiimg. In 1811 he took out a patent for what 
Ave womd now call a siugic-oylinder machine—^i.c. 
ono in which the impressioo was given by a 
cylinder, tlie inking being done by rollers, and the 

K cr carried through riio apparatus on tapes. 

I type bed moved to and fro, and the cylinder 
had an intormittont or stop inolion, aHbrding time 
for the feeding of the sheets. The gine and treacle 
composition bod not been discovered, and leather 
iiikiiig-rollors bad to be itsed. Mr Jolm Walter of 
the Times Avas so struck with the apparent possi¬ 
bilities of this mctlioil of priuling that he engaged 
Kdnig to make for him a double-cylinder nracinne 
AvIiich sliouKl print two copies of a foi-iue of the 
newspaper, but on one side only of the siieot at 
onca xliiu wa3 completed in 1814, and on the 
28th November of that year a ncAvspaper Ai'nn for 
the Brsl time in any country ininted by a machine 
diiA'eu by steam-power. ’Triia inacliiiio printed 
1800 imiii'oasions per hour, completing QOO sheets, 
and it was used uy tlio 'Times for several years. 
In 1818 Edwanl CoAvper invented several important 
iinprovcments, iiichuUng a flat inlf-dintribuliug 
table, Avith distributing-rollers, forme-itihing rollers, 
and iiik-fouiilain. Those principles are still to be 
fuiiiid in single-cylinder nmehmes. CuAvper Ava-s 
called upon to piicct Konig’s machine and did so, 
mainly by taking aAvny tlie old inking-apparatua 
and snbetitullng his own. In tlio same yeoj: 
KOiiig patentetT a perfecting machine aa'IiIcIi 
ie.Aen%Ied tAvo single-cyliiulor inacliiues placed, 
AvitU tliou' cyliiulei-s toAvanls each other. The 
sheet AAUB corn-eyed from one cylinder to the other 
by' means of tapes bo arranged that la the. coiu'se of 
its tiuck it Avos turned over and the second, aide 
qiresenl^ to the aecond cylinder. At the firet 
cyliiuVev the sheet received its impression from the 
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Ivivt foiiiie, an4 a.t tUe rpcoiuI cyUnrfei'U recciveii 
itH improaHjnn from tlio fiocoml fome. _ Cowper 
nlso improvol on tlii« iimoliiiic, ■'vliicli printed 750 
f'lieots on IfOtli fiiilcs of tlio paper pevnour. The 
principle of the first perfecting niAcliine has not 
l«en coiiriileralily depavtcA ftoiu in sxrlisetjnent 
niocliliiefi of the same class, hut liuprAt'cd incdiotlM 
have fieeii iJevisotl for carrvin^ tlie sheet from one 
cylinder to the ntlier ainl turning it. 

iteference, extremely hrief ami iinporfeet, hns 
non* liren luade to the origin of two^ ont of the 
tlivftfi ilUt'mcfc elassxift nf piiutin^-nmehinea nt pros- 
enfc ill use, Tlie^o arc, fu-bt, the single-cylinder 
maeliine, printing nne ride of the sheet at one 
operation, from a forme lying on a tiatbml; second, 
the (lonhlc-cylmiler nr perfecting maeliine, printing 
both sic1e.s of the slicet at onoe, also from a forme 
on a flat lied. Tim third class comprise^ the rotary 
inachinas, printing both sides, Imt from a circular 
forme—tlio impressing stirface, as well as tlie 
printing and tlio inking Hiirfa.ee, lieing cylindrical, 
ami capalile of crmtiimoiis rotation. The maclihics 
of the first ami .second elapses arc adapted for 
single .sheets of paperj the rotary machines print 
reels or coiitmiioua •weh.s, t\ie portion forming a 
sheet being severed after printing. It is in this 
latter class of tiiaclniie« that tlio greatest improve- 


ineiita—atunnnung iilniost to a revolution in the 
art of printing—have hecn achieved. (For a 
leclinical account of tlie several classo.s, bog Pyhi- 
ci 2 )lcs and Vrogras of Printing Machinery, hy the 
pro.«ent writer, Lond. 1S80.) Limitationa of space 
pTCclwle more being given hove than a have list of 
.‘iiiccesrive imiirovements. 

In 1790, a.saircndy moiitionccl, Nicho!.“on patented 
a ridary tiiacliine, hut lie never constmeted one. 
In 181.1 Ilacoii and Donkin patented a nmciiiiie 
in which the types were fixed on a revolving 
pirsin, the ink being applied hy a roller, and the 
sliecfc^ Ilf jiajier wrapped on another prism. The 
machine was a failnve, althcnigli it embraced 
nil iinporlaiit feature, tlie inking-vollev made of 
composition. Three years afterwards Cowper 
patented a method for jndnting pniier for paper, 
flangings and other purposes. Thw emhoilied 
another valuable feature—the taking a cast from 
the type and bending the cast round a cylinder. 
It was a fat more practical idea than the siilise- 
^juciit one of Rowland Hill, who, to procure a 


of whTeli was vertical and nearly 0 feet In ilia- 
Jiieter, around it being placed eight ofchei' cylinders, 





Fig. 0.—The Valter 1’ro.ss, 


containing sheets of pajicr to be printed. These 
were fed in from a liorizontal iiositioii, and tlien 
brought to the vortical po.dlion. In 1857 the 
Tinier discarded this nmcliine in favour of one 
patented hy Hue of New York, very similar in 
construction, hut the cylinder's were lioruoiital. 
It AVas found that the complicatiou arising from 
elglit or ten feeders was most objectionable, 
causing fretpieiit stoppages, excessive wnsto of 
paper, and aieiit risk to the machine and the 
matcriitl, while the uorhing cost wn»s heavy. Each 
of tlie maciiiiie.s printed on mic side only- They 
were the Ilifit inacliiiies fitted with * (iyersa 
device for iiicchniiieally (lolivoiing or taking off the 
sheets. ItAvos, houevp, cuiisidered at the Times 
office that the acme of iniproveTnout; could only bo 
ohtaiiied by constructing a machine simple in its 
arraiigenieutfj, eapahle of printing both siucs of the 


impel- at one oneratioii, and which could print, not 
single sheets, Imt cmitinuous webs of paper, thus 
dispensing witii layom-on. There Avere eiiovmon.s 
ilillicultiea in the way of printing, cutting, and 
delivcruig^ tlio papov, diiBoultiea Avhicli tho iiuu- 

E rofcssional reader could by no means realise, 
n 1866 a machine of tlie kind was constructed 
under the siiperintendciico of ilr J. C. Macdonald, 
the manager, and ^.Iv Civlvevlcy, chief-onginoer of 
the Times. Tlie Walter Pi'e.ss, as this inachine 
was named, has aince been sliglitly improved, 
but rciiiaiiis praclicnlly the same, and is slioAVn 
in fig. 6. The types me stereotyped hy menus of 
a pnpier.niach^ mould, Avldcli, being bent inside a 
liollow cylinder, produces, Avlien cast, a stevootypo 
which lita on the printing-cylinder of the machine. 
The paper, Ainwinding fvoni the reel, first pasaea 
betAveen daniping-cylinclei-s, then over tlie printing. 
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cylindeia, and is finally cut and delivered at llic 
otlicr end of the macliine. Two buys and a man, 
who siiuorintends the iiiQclime» supply all tlie 
manual Jabouv required. Tlie speed ia aCinxt lO.OtiO 
nci'fect sheets per lioiir, equal to 20,001) iim»TC3sions 
by tlie apparatus nrevionsly mentioned. Tlie more 
recent niacliinea Jiave an attachment fur foldiug, 
which make two, tinee, or four folds ns required. 

Mr Walter of tlie Times is entitled to the 
honour of being inslniinental in iutrodneing the 


Tig. 7.—Hoe DoubIc'Wol) Maeliine. 

ftyeteni of rotary printing for news-ivork, hist as 
his father deserves tliat or having iatroduceu steam 
nmchlne-pi'lnting. The Walter nress was soon 
adopted os the pattern of n nnmbei' of maohiuee : 
ooQstruoted in Britain.and abroad. .SomeoHlieM I 
iiiaohinea niuoh developed the idea of the Walter, I 
and embodied frosh and important improvements. ' 

In 1870 Messra George Duncan and Aleitandor 
Wilson, of Liverpool, broiigUt out tlieir ‘Victory’ 
machine, which included the folding' arrangement 
since added to the Walter pres.s. 

By this appavatus nowsnaiiem of 
vai-ious sizes are piiatca, lolded, 
delivared, and counted into 
quires or any portion required, 
at tho rate of 200 per inimite. 

Since about 1870 the votary 
system of printing has been 
gradually adapted in the oliiccs 
of all newspapers having even 
iimdevately large circulations. 

Factories for prinlncing rotary 
iimcliiiies have been established 
in variiius parts of England, 
while many such niacliine.s have 
been iinpurted from Erance, 

Govniauy, and America. The 
nio.st improved and the fa.ste.st 
machines niude uji to thcpre.sent . 
tiiiio are tho.io of Me-ssra Hoe & 

Co., of New York and London. 

Tlie niodt impMived of tlieae 
niacliines print four or six page 
papers at the extraordinary 
speed of 43,000 per liour, or 800 
per minute. Papois of eight, 
ten, or twelve pages can be printed at a speed of 
24,(X)0 per hour, and a sixteen page paper at 12,000 
per hour. The papei"!! can he posted down the 
centre margins if required, and counted as delivered 
ill quires of any number fixed ujinii. Tlie macliine 
delivers the papera, inset, pasted, cut top and 


bottom, turned out n.s compact ns a pninphlet, and, 
bj' the addition of a device largely used in America, 
even fulded aud wrappered vemly for post. This 
speed is elFecteil by using a reel of paper of dnuhlc 
width, aliDut 8 feet wide, on which can be printed 
duplicate sets of plftte>>. Sn greativ has the art of 
Stereotyping (q.v.) been improved that eight stereo- 
plate.s from one forme can now be iiionlded, cost, 
and fiiiislic^l rcaily for the iimcliine in eight minutes. 
Fig. 7 show's the ilouble-wch Hoe iimcbine. 

Tho printing Inisinesa 
is divided iriLii three de¬ 
partments — tliosc cini- 
oerned rcs])cctively wltli 
jniibing or commercial 
^vork, ivith book-work, 
find with news-work. 
The impruvoiiiciitH of late 
yeais in the incclinnlsin 
and the proccK^es of the 
fir.it two are equally im- 
iiurtant with those in the 
last. The clinracter of 
rmliiiary jobbing work 
bos been greatly bettered 
by the liuernl use and 
conect selection of col- 
oiiffl, by tho introduction 
nf ground tints, and by 
tlie artistic tii-ste infused 
into tlio design. The 
tyuefounilcm liave pro- 
vuled the I'rintor with 
more beaiitiful typos and 
niuro diversified onin- 
nients, ami both press- 
inaa and compositor have utilised u’ith intolli* 
geiicc and skill the umtcrials at their command. 
Jobbing work is chiefly done on small nlateu- 
macliim^, invented by an AineHcan. (3, P. Uordon, 
and intpxlnced into lliitain os ‘Mhiorva Presses^ 
iu 138(1. There are many varieties noiv mado 6f 
tliif apparatus. Larger work is done on niaohliics 
having one or two cylinders. Those of the 
' Wliarfed&Ie' pattern. Invented about 1880 by 
■\VilIiain Dawtfoii ana David Payne of Otley, 


hTg; 8.—Single-cylindor Afochino. 

Wfiarfedale, Yorks, have one eylindor, and print 
only one aide of the paper at a time, 

Tbe essential parts of the elngle-cylinder niRcliine 
(flg.8). now coiiHtructed by engineem in Europe 
aud America with small aUei’ntlons in jiattern, 
may bo legardeil os five : the impreaaioii appliances 
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of thecyliiHler; tlio arrangement ior carrying tlie 
forme of tyi>e np to and iimlev tne cyJintler, by 
coiitaot of wliirli it received tim iiimre^plou • tlie 
inking of the tvne; the laying on nf the Hheet; tbe 
taking olf c.r tleli^’oiy of tlio •‘-hcefc when pniite<l. 
The cylinder, wliicli is a liollow drum, httving 
an oireniiig on it*! under aide, is placed almost in 
the niiildle of the machine. The table of the machine 
on which tlie forme is placed has racks on ila under 
surface gearing into tliu tva\'eTao wiieels, from wliicii 
it derives motion to and fro. Hy iiiean.s of 
it also caiif-es the rotation of the cylinder by which 
the inipi'es&ion of the forme is eH'octetk The inking 
sy.stein may he tlius outlined. Tljere is at the 
eJtLceiuifcy of the niacldne nud nmnina acrobo it n 
duct or ink leservoir, with an udjuatahlo bide-piwo 
called the knife, wliicli regulates the outflow of ink. 
A composition roller in motion, called a vibrator, 
take.s n streak of ink iteviodically and trnn.‘«!cra it 
to tiio ink-table, which fornif* part of the table and 
of comae iinivca backward and forwank The ink 
is evenly sprearl or diatiibiiteil lu'cr tlie ink-table 
hy ‘ distiihiitors.' The tuhle then jiosMa under tlie 
inkiiig-rollera wliicli nlutie touch the foriiio and 
give it the proper coating of The distributors 


and vollera oi’e coated with ‘ composition,’referred 
to on p. 410. The feeding amiaintus is also ingeni¬ 
ous. A pile of pa])Ci' is laid on to the desk-like 
table sliown at the liglit-hand side of the macliinc, 
and ahoy stands at tiic end or at the front side of 
it and ‘strokes' tlie sliects down till the front edge 
(if one conics in contact with a series of metal 
CngciD or clutches calletl mdppors. TIie.se open 
and take a sheet liy its eiTge, and hold it secure 
while the cylinder is turning round, and the print¬ 
ing taking place. At a certain point the grinpers 
i-elcose the sheet, which then goes into the taking- 
off apparatus. A second sot of grippers seize it 
and carry it round the wooden flyer cylinder, fioin 
whence it emerges on to travelling tapes, A large 
comb-like appliiuicc called the gate oscillates iip 
and down, having the siieet in front, Tiio pressure 
of the ail* causes the sheet to adhere to this until 
it assumes a horizontal position, when it drops on 
to the taking-off hoard, While the first side of the 
slicct is liciiig printed, two points, tiy an ingenious 
arrangement, make small Iiolc.s iii tlio paper; ancl 
when the sheet is turned to print the second side, 
these holes are again placed on the ‘points,’ thu.s 
ensuring correct register. 



Fig. P.—I'ctfecling Machine. 


Machines witli two cylinders are called^ perfect¬ 
ing iiindiiiios liecau.su tliey perfect or print both 
sides of a sheet before delivering it. Generally 
they may be said to be du]ilicftted wiigic innchiucs, 
with two piintiiig-cyliiuleii!, two tables for type, 
niui an inking appaifitus at either end, miieli as 
ilescrihcd under the single-cylinder niachiue. The 
sheet is printed on nrie shle at the first cvHndcr, 
when a set of griiiperH on the second cyliuiler toke 
pii'-session of it and print the secoiul side, and it is 
dellveicd by the flyer im described. The varieties of 
the.se machines arc numerous, and fig, 9 shows the 
Mariuoni, a well-known type, used in the printing 
of the I5i itish editiiius of the jiresisnt work. Tlicso 
iiiacliines can print in llie very finest innnner from 
lOtfO to 150U pevfcetcti slieets per liour, according a.s 
they may he complicated with illustrations or not. 

Whoa tlm types are to he printed from direct, as 
already iijun tinned, the chase contnining the imges 
i.s put on the bed of the luochiiie. Wlicii stereo- 
tyiiG uv electrotype pltite-s are used tliey are care¬ 
fully dressed to an exact size and tliicknass, the 
latter ahnut /.Ti^hs <if nn inch. Tlio requisite 
mnnlicr of wooden blocks arc then iinb uii the 
tnacliine-bcil, locked in a chu-se. These blocks 
nre of the proper thiek]ies.s to make up tlie plates 
to type-lieight (about 1 inch). The plot^ are 


fn.steiicd to the Idocks by hvnss catches at the sides 
and ends, and when locked up are as solid as type. 

Before priming, however, a laborious process 
called making ready has to he ^ono through. 
When many wood-eiigmviiigs are iii tlio pages 
several days may be taken up making ready a 
single sheet. This process is for tlie iiiirpose of 
niakiiig tlie imprussion equal all over and properly 
printing the wood-engravings, aiul can be judged 
of by conipaviiig a carefully printed book with a 
doily ne\v>,pa\iei\ wlikh. la yruited juat os it cuiucH 
without any making ready. It is too tecJiuical 
for detailed dcscripiion within our limits. 

It is nob long since that it was a firm article 
of belief among printers that fine work could 
not bo done o-xcept on a piess provided with a 
platen. And up to quite recently all paper avos 
Jii-st thoroughly wetted, then printed, then dried, 
and then jire.'ssed to restore tlic surface, of Avhioli 
the damping deprived it, and to give it a eevtain 
gloss, liclwccn the forme and the platen of the 
pi-ess or the cylinder of the nmcliine a tliick, 
soft, yielding blaiilcebwns placed, which Avas sup¬ 
posed to pHiduce a better impression from the iii- 
cijiialities of ciigravinga and type. There has been 
tt radical cliange iu opinion and practice on these 
important points It na-sbeon found, since machines 
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Imve been biouglit to their preijent «U*^ree of per¬ 
fection, that they give far finperiot reswlts to those 
fi'oiu pressca—their iiiipiessidii is stronger, more 
solid, and more nniform, and the sheets can he 
laid on them with a precision iinattaiiialilo with 
liaml-presses. Paper is not now iimde spongy and 
stretcliable by being svetteil, mid the result of 
working it dry is that the tyiie is brought up with 
greater U ightness, and the aelicabe Hnes of ciigi-ar- 
ings are piiuted finer, clearer, and cleaner. Im- 
provoineiita in ink-niaking^ have much conduced to 
this de.sirable result, Paper lias been produced for 
book-printing with a specially prepared surface, 
wJiicIi admits of a far more excellent hiim-ession 
than that foriuerly procurable. The .soft blanket 
has been discarded, and the pocking or covering of 
the cyliiulor is now generally as Jiawl as it can be 
got. TIiq aggregate results of these altcratuins 
may be seen by a comparison of the present issues 
of an illustrated newspaper with tliose of fifty 
yeara ago. Up to about 1S40 there was actually 
no press strong enough to properly print a wooilcut 
of 48 square inches in supcrUcies; now, womlcuLs of 
2000 square indies, or 60 inches by 40, are printed 
in the most perfect niauiicr. The coloured supple¬ 
ments of the pictorial journals are often admiralde 
reproductions of works of high art; it is within the 
memory of persons of middle age that the fiist 
crude attempts wore mailo to print such pictures. 

DinttOonAPHY.— //ii/oricnl ,• lu ndditiem to the works 
referred to In the text may bo iiioiitioned Karl Faul- 
inonn, lUmlrkrte Oachknla d«r Mue&drtickerkttmt 
(Vienna, 1882), his Die Erjimluito der Bitchd. naeh </«• 
neitetfen I'orackunoeii (Vienna, l8£H)j Tfieo. de Vinne, 
The Invention of rriniina (Now York, 1877)} and Van 
(lerLtndo, OeschiehU der Evfindnng der Duehd. (SvoU. 
Corlin, 1880). Hiere is no complete hUtory o^rintlng 
in tiio English language, but in Eiginoce and Wyman's 
Biblioara.'^tll of Brintlng (3 vola. 188Q--86) some of tlio 
most useful books will be found under the names of Ames, 
Arbor, Blades, Dlbdln, Herbert, Hansard, Hninphreys, 
Hessols, Buokombe, Ottley, T, B. Bead, Sotboby, Tun> 
porloy, and Watson. • ’ 

Proctfenf.—Southward, Practical PriwfiwtSTols. 3d 
ed. 1887), and Priutiny Machine! and ^^<Ulhin» PrftUiny 
(18S8)) Waldow, liiuiilrieric EncyklopiulU det Qraph- 
iachen Kunate (I/cip. 1834); Dosociues, IfUiont de 
Tl/pogiaphie (Paris, 1888); F. J. F. lYilson, Printiny 
Maehince (3cl ed. 1886); F. J. Jacobi,PWndnp (1890); 
2Vie American Diciionary of PHntiim and Bookmakinff 
(1891-04); iUngwalt, AmerieanEnciirlojn^'diaofPrintiny 
(New York, 1871). Besides, a inuitUude of small yet 
nsoful books have been written oii eeparato bmnclies, and 
for tba use of professional students of the art. Sco also 
the articles BiOLfA I’ADPBnmi, Book, Ittus- 

THATION, LITUOOIIAPUY, PArER, PBES^ (FREEDOM OP 
TUB), I’rtOOFrt, StEIIEOTTPIKO, TYPES. 

Prluzcni'mili* See A LXEsuuno. 

Vrloi*. See JIoHASTEBY. 

Prior, ilATTiiKW, was born 2 lst July 1664, 
Suinc doubt prevails ns to Ids birthplace; but the 
bulk of the evidence points to Wiitibomc Minster 
i\\ EftRt Dovsat. fatUev to Iwfe a 

joiner, svlio, coming to London, probably to educate 
Ids son, took up Ins abode in Stephen’s Alley, Weat- 
niinstcr. Young Prior went to Westminster School, 
tlien under the redoubtable Dr Busby- His father 
died, and, Ids mother being unable to pay his school- 
fees, he fell into the care of Ids nude, a vintner iu 
Channel (now Cannon) Row, who took him into 
tlie bar to keep accounts. Here Ids familiarity witli 
Horace and Ovid attracted the attention of Charles, 
Earl of Dorset, and other visitors to the Rhenish 
■\Vine House, with the result that bo returned to 
Westminster, his uncle linding him in clothes, and 
Dorset in books. At AVestmiuster he formctl ft life¬ 
long friond.sldp Avith the two sons of the Honourable 
George Montague, blie elder of whom afterwords 
became Earl of Halifax. In order to follow bia 


friend.s to Cambridge, Prior, agaiiiht Ixinl Doi-set’s 
wish, accepted a scholarship troiii the Duclic&s of 
BonicrsctaC St John’s College. IleAvas admitted 
Bachelor in 168S, and in the following year wrote 
with Charles Montague the cIcA'cr iiarotly of Dryden, 
entitled The Hind and the Fanluer tvamvers'd to 
the Story of the Country-mouse and the City-mouse, 
wtiich, acconling to tmdition, greatly annoyed 
Dry'ileii. In Apnl 1088 Prior uhtameil a felloAvsIdpj 
aiiu Ids composition of tlie yearly college trihntc to 
the Exeter family, arhvmed excursus upon Exodus, 
iii. 14, letl to his goiirn'to Ihirlcigli a? tutor to Loril 
Exeter's sons. Lout Exeter sliorlly afterwaids 
removed to Italy, and Prior applied (through Fleet- 
wood Shepherd! to Ills former patrua Dorset for 
ndvancciiicot. He was, lieing then twenri’-six, 
made secretary to Lord Duiiiley, afterwavde Earl of 
Berkeley, then going as Anihasbador to tlie Hague. 
Ill Holland Pnor rciimined some yeais, hiuling 
especial favour with liJng William. In 1607 he 
hroiiglit over the Articles of Pence at the treaty of 
ttyswick; and, after being nominated Secretary of 
Btate for Ireland, lie was made secretnty in 160S to 
tlieEarl of Portland’s emlias»y to France, continuing 
this ollice under the Eaii of Jersey, In this capacity 
he round favour both with Anne and Louis Xl\\ 
In 10^ he became an nndor-secrctary of state, the 
university of Cambriilgo wade him an M.A., and 
lie succeeded Locke as coiimii>>AU)ncT of trade and 
plantations. In 1701 he entered pnrUamenb as 
member for East Griusteml. Under Anne lie joined 
the 'rorica, and in 17J] was employed in the pre- 
liminaricB of the peace of Fti’ccht, going to Paris 
as ainhasBftdov in the following year. Witit tho 
mieon’s dcatli in 1714 came the Iritimpli of the 
Whigs, and in J715 Prior, Totuinlng to England, 
was Inipi^hed and imprisoned. Tn 1717 he avos 
excepted from tho Act of Grace, but was, none the 
Ices, subsequently discliavgcd. Tho romaiiidoT of 
his li/c was passed cliiedy at DoAvn-Kall in Essex, 
ft country-house purchased partly with the pi-ofits of 
ft sabscriptios edition of hie poems and p6j-tly AVith' 
tlio assistance of his friend Loitl Harley, atsAvhose 
scat of Wimpole he died, 18th September 1731, 
being tlien in his liity-eigbili year, lie was buried 
ill Vvcstniiuster Abbey, under a monument decor¬ 
ated with his bunt by Antoine Coysovox, given to 
him by iKiuis XIV. His portrait was painted by 
Richardson (National Portrait Gallery), by Bells 
(St John’s Culle^j'o), Kiieller, Dnhl, ami others. 

Of Prior's abilities as a diplomiitlHb them are 
diverse opiiuons. Pope sneered at them. But 
Boliiighi'UKe mid Bwift extolled them; and it is 
stated that the arcliiveB at Paris show him to have 
been far abler and more resourceful thau is generally 
supposed. As a poet, in which ctipocily ho is now 
reiiiciiibcrcd, he holds a unique position. AVitliout 
much real sentiincnt or hninanity, his verses have a 
Avit, a grace, n neatness and a linisli, Avbicli link 
him to me lighter Latin poets on the one hand, ami 
to the beat French Avriteia of familiar verse on the 
etUe*. Gewpev fvaiMui Uia ‘eaay iiagle,’ TUaak- 
emy ‘hiit good sense, his happy eiiny turns and 
melody.' He collected liis poems, described by 
hhuEcrf as consisting of ‘Publick Paiiegyiics, 
Amorous Odes, Bciinus Reflexions, or Idle Tales’ 
(many of which litul been contributed to Diydcii’s 
and other inisccllaiiics), in 1709, and again, iir 
extended form, iu 1718. By this latter issue he 
made £4000. His inure ambitious pieces, Solonmi 
on the Vanity of the U'orltl and a parapliTOse of 
the old ballad of the NtU Brown Sfaia, ars not 
now thought to be Ills best, although they hod ooii- 
sideralile ]inpulniity Avitli the teaclcTs of the ISth 
century. But ft third long poem, Alnia; or, the 
Progress of the Mindt an imitation cf Butler, ia 
full of wit and wayAvardness, His TblOs. resemble 
tlie French conies ioo much m their objectionable 
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J uftlilie.i lo be |ia\at.ablo to tbe EngliBb taste. 

le snrviveH niaiiilj' by ]iis purely playCnl elTurts, 
Ilia lyrics ami his epigrams, not a few of -\vliich 
arc unsurpuasalile- In tbe bind of piece known 
to Ike French aa rerj d'oci-attion he ia mnlralieil, 
and his beaiitifnl stanzas to A C/iiM of Qualilt/ 
liii> u keen iw furtuiiutc na Gny’a Long Storn iu 
selling tiic tune to a liost of vcnsifiei’s. In 1740, 
long after liia flcatli, two volumes were piiUislicd, 
Olio conttaining nllcged Memoirs, in wJiicn there ia 
little of ills, nud the other n nuinhor of jiusthuinoiia 
versi'H, among which are some of hia beat. Tlicse 
are inchaled iti Evans’s fcwo-voliiine edition of 1779. 
Tlmckeiiiy wrote ndniiiuhly of Prior iu his iSugiish > 
//ifiriom'fifs'(1S33). The latest information tesnect- ! 
iiig liiin, incliuling .some hitherto iinpiihlhshed data, 
ia to he found in liis Hclcrlal Poetus, edited by the 
wnter of this notice (F'lrclnnent Libraiy, I8S9), 
and ill an niticle hy Mr (,}. A- Ait-ken in the t’o«- I 
Itci'icio for ilay iSUO. I 


Pri.SClnilfLab.Fy';.sc/««ifs), 3 nrnanie<l aESAJll- . S«cMftnscraa»wic//cmir5nndN^^^ 
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ning of the Gtli ceotnry : I’auhis Uiacotius calls him 
a contemnovarj- of CasaiodoviiH (-lOd-OOi He 
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departure the fanatical party prevailed, ami Pviscil- 
lian, with othons of the imrty, was coiidomnccl and 
put to death—tlie first who siiHcred death for lieiesy 
(3S5). Many Piiscilliaiiists reeniitcil after tlie 
syiiwlof Tolc£lo(400),ftml soon after that of 447 they 
disappear altogether. Their doctrines contained 
Miuiichaeaii niiu Gnostic elements, strange cosinieal 
speculationsheuied On primitive dualism, the doctiine 
of ciiianatiuiis nml astrological fatalism. Thev 
practised rigid asceticism, nml cscliewed luarringe 
Olid tlie use of animal food. One damning blot on 
their morals was tliat absolute icracity ivas onlv 
ohligntoiy hetucen thcmRelvG.H. Grai’er eluivges 
slill were tiiadu aguuist tlieir morality j bub it slioiild 
he iciueiuhcred that the only accounts m'o Imi’o are 
those of hitter enemies, nml their princijiles, origin¬ 
ally olwciire enough, have been made darker by a 
cloud of calumny. ‘If the Friscilliaiiists violated 
the laws of nature,’says Giblmii, ‘it was not by 
the liccnliousiicss but by the severity of tlieir lives. ’ 
Sec MnnseVs (ftioadej/cresies nndNeniider’s Church £1 is- 
lorg; also MaudcriincIi'H G'esekichtc des I'riaciUiuiii&hiua 
(Treves, 1851), .Scheims clniuis toliavo discovL'iccl sonic of 


Lihri XVm. The firjjt sj.vtoen books treat of the 
differenb iiarta of speech; the remaining two, of 
ajTitax. The work allows great loarnlng and good 
sense, and contains q^uotations from many Greek 
jwid Latin authors uolouger extant, Priscian also 
wrote six smaller grniumatlcal treatises, and two 
hexameter pooma of the didactic sort, Dc Latido 
iMptratoriz AiiHslusii and a free translation of tlio 
Periegesis of Dionysius, The best edition of the 
gramniattcal works is that by Hertz and Kell in 
Keil’s Grmmatici Luiini, voU. il. and ili. (1835-60); 
of the poems, by Bilhveiis, la I'oeta Lutini Minores, 
vol. V. (1883). 

PplSCUltaili the chief propagator of the doc¬ 
trines piofesaed by the sect kuowu from liU name 
aa Friscillhinists, They siirooil widely in Spain 
during the last third of tliy 4th century, and 
liugcred there till tlic midilla uf the 5tli ceiitmy*. 
riie_first seed of tlieir dyetrineiS i» said toltave been 
cuiTied Into Spain by a SlempliLati named Marcus, I 
whose earliest dlseiplos worn Agape, a Spanish 
lady, and Helpidiiis, a riietorieiaii, rriscillinn 
waa a niaii of nobly birth, pious and well educated; 
nml his eloquence and nubilUy of character soon 
gatlieved round liiiii ii group o'f devoted followers, 
incimling two hislioits, Instnntiiis nnd >Sftlviaiius. 
broiii their hiiiul.s he received opiscopal oidiiin- 
tion, and lie e.stab!islied liis see at Avila {Abilit). 
Hyginus, bishop of Cordova, Avas the fij-sb to take 
ahiviii, hut Ilfs measmes were so gentle Ihathcliinisclf 
was covered with repioaches by tlie iiltra-ortliodux 
and fanatical. I’ri-scillian's most rleterniincui 
enemies were Idacius, bishop of Emcrita (Meriihi), 
and Itlmeiim, bishop of SossuIki. He ivn-s con- 
deimiod and excommiuiicated at the synod of Sara- 
gusbin (381), Avitli tliieu otheis of the lenders of the 
party. Tliey ue.\t went to Home to clear tliein- 
selves before the pope, liutwero denied audience, 
ami at Afilan on the return journov tliev met ns 
ittle sympathy from Anibvose. Uiidcr the vacil¬ 
lating rule of Gratian, however, they prospeml, 
but their lionea were da-shed to tlie ground by the 
usurpation of dcniicns Afaximus, From Hie judg¬ 
ment of the synod of Bordeaux (.384) Pmcillian 
apiiealcd like Fiuil to Ca'sar, ami was at len'dh 
suiiijiioned to appear at Treves, Alartiii of Tours 
Avo.-? ill favour of tolerant measures, but after his 


Hcriidunon EccUtiaaticorum Lulinorim (Viomm, 1888), 

IVisiii* iu Geometry, a solid figure which cau 
be moat easily conceived of if we iimigino a immbov 
of plane figuioa (triangles, qiiadrJlatoialb, iS:c.) 
exactly similar in form and size to be cut out oi 
jiaper or any tliin jdake, anil ))iled one above the 
other, and then tlie whole jiilo to become one body. 
It will thus be seen that the top and bottom of the 
prism are .similar, equal, and pavullel to each otlicv, 
and that the sides are plane llgures, rectangular if 
the prism bo ' right’(i.e. if in tiie above illiistralion 
the pile uf plane ligmos ho built u)) perpendicularly), 
and rijomlmWftl if tlie pvismbe ' oblique’ (i,e. if the 
pile slope to one side); butunder all circumstances 
the sides of a prism must be parallelograms. Tho 
top and Imttom face.s may be eitlier triangles, 
squares, imrallclograms, or quadrilaterals of any 
sort, or figures of live, ei.v, seven, &o. pules, pnividocl 
only both are alike; nnd tlio number of sides in 
the jdaiie ligm-o which fonuH the top or hottum of 
course determine.^ tlie number of faces of the prism; 
thus, in a trlaiignlai’ prism, there arc five faces 
in all (three sides nnd twoonds); iu a quadrangular 
prism,flix faces (four sidoH and two ends), &e. It two 
jti'isnis, one being ‘ i-iglit,’and tho other 'oblique,’ 
linvc their J)a.se9 of equal area, and bo of the same 
vortical height, their solid content Is tlio same, and 
is found by Miultiplying tlio area of tlie base by the 
vertical height. The parallelopiped is a quad¬ 
rangular nrisin, nml ilio ettbe is a particular case of 
the jiAi-alfclopiiicil. 

PUf.Sjr. ill Opries, is a Iviangular prism of glass 
orothor tmiisparcut substance, Its two ends being 
ifeoateles triangles, and liaviiig nio-st frequently a 
very acute vertical angle, which gives tlie prism 
the apjiearnncc of a lung Avedge. Tlie prism is a 
most iiuiKirtaiit instrument in oxperimonl.s on the 
refraction of light, and, in the hands of the mo.st 
eiuineut optical pliilosoplievs, has been the means 
of largel.v adding to the science of optics. See 
Optics, IliiFit action, Spectuum, 

PrisoiiCi*.s of are those avIio are cap¬ 

tured from the enemy during naval or militaiy 
opei-ations. By the laAVS or recognised principles of 
war, the onth-e people of a vanquished toAvii, state, 
or imtiori l>eoonio tho absolute property of tlie 
victom. In ancient times the treatinciit of prisoner 
of AA-ar wa.s very severe. In the Greek AVam it A\’as 
iio uncowmon thing to nut the avIioIo adult male 
impulation of a conquered state to the sAvord, Avhile 
the women and children Avero enslaved. Although 
the putting to death of prisoners hecamo less fre¬ 
quent, tlioy and tlioir families u-ero commonly 
mluccd to slavery to as recenb a period ns the 13th 
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century. Tlie act of Napoleon in nutting to death 
the Turlcisli priHoiiora of ^var at JafTn in 1799 \voa 
uiilvcifjally condemucilj and is pioliably U»e last 
inatanco of such barbarity. Hy dcgree.'i the more 
liiiinauc ciibloiii of excliangin*' nrisuuoru came into 
practice, tlioso not exclmiiged being kept in ctm- 
lincmcivfc on very into. l^ot.'MiUxataiMlvug 

frequent cxcliangas, large nuiiibcrs of prisoners 
acciiuiuliile dining war. In 1811 about 47,UOO 
French were prisoiieriJ in England, while 19,300 
Eiigiisii languialied in tlie prisona of Fiance, lly 
the end of the Franco-German war of 1870-71 
about 300,000 Frencii troops Jiad been sent to Ger¬ 
many ns pi'isonci's of war, many of the ollicers 
being released on Parole (q.v.). 

Prisons, It ia only within recent times that 
imprisomneiit has hecri studied as a scientific 
nrocess by means of wlilcK certain Cut.jii 5 t>v i»i i® 0 . 3 . 
big]] objects nre to ho attained, hrJ.n. Li^p(«»tt 
n?i«l which 1110101010 ought to be CuMjaur. 
conducted according to a dcliiicd systom founded 
on recognised principles. It used to be believed 
tiint notliing more was required than to ensure llic 
security of tlie victim or culprit, by chains and 
fetters If necessary, unless it were ‘to indict on 
him some furbher'hodily pains and penalties, Uie 
smallest of which was to feed iiim with ‘the breiul 
of nfilietion and the water of ahHution’ ordered by 
Ahab for tlic prophet ^licaiaii. Iiuprisoniiicnl was 
not mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon laws aa a 
puiiUhiuont, blit was enforced when an ollciulor 
could not find a surety. In course of time, 
UowQYor, it wius autliotbed by tlic common law os 
a puniuliineiit, aa well as siicclitcd hy statute fur 
particular oll'encos; iievcrtholosa gaols were actu¬ 
ally used inoro for securing tho persons of those 
committed to tlicm os places of pnnishinoni. 
Umlev tho common law* all gaols belonged to 
tho king, and by 5 Hon. IV. chap. 10 it was 
enacted that none but tlie coininoii gaol should bo 
tho place of committal for ofl'enders brought before 
a justico of tho peace. Cut there wore many 
‘franchise’ gaols owned by great persons, or by 
towns and liberties under tUcir cliartcrs, which were 
lawful places for carrying out imprisoiimcnt ordered 
by the poisons or bodies to whom these privilo{(e 8 
were granted as a part of tho crhuiiml jiirisdictioij 
placed in their hands. In many cases these bodies 
had the pDW’ur of life and death. 

Ill the reigns of Fjdward VI. and Queen Eiixa- 
both a new descripLion of place of c«)iifinemQnt 
was intvmUiced—viz, the ‘ bridewells ’ and ‘ houses 
of correction ’ for vagabonds, &c. By James f. 
chap, i, oYQvy county w’as required to provide such 
an establishment with suitable instruments and 
appliances in it for setting idle people to work. 
Another sorb of prison is of quite recent intixiduc- 
tion— viy.. the reforiJiatory and indnetrinJ school, 
institutions whicli arc iiiidcr private nmnagemont, 
lint derive the greater part or the funds by which 
they aro maintained from public sources, and arc 
subject to certain goiicrnr rules and conditions 
intended to secure olncicncy and to prevent abuse, : 
compliance with wliicli is ensured by goromment 
inspection. These insLitutions are for the reception 
of juveniles wliuiii modern philanthrupy has rightly 1 
and successfully coiitemlcil should not bo conliueil 
in tlic same establishments as adults, nor trenied 
in the way whicli is most appitipriatc for tlic Jotter. 
Jieformatoriesare pJaecsnfjmnwhment/orjnrenileB , 
under sixteen years of age who aro convieled of' 
crime, and sentenced to ten days'imprisonment or 
moie. Industrial schools are not places of puninh* 
ment at all, but are intended to prevent cliildren 
becoming cviminnls tiirougli parental ncgluct or 
misconduct. A child must be niidor fourteen years 
of ago to juBlily Ids being scut to an indnstrial 
school. There are therefore (1) prisons to which i 
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odiillsarc sent forpimishmcnt and reformation; (2) 
prisons to which juveniles arc sent for puEiishiiieiiC 
. nnd refurmatiun, called refurmatury schools; (3) 
prisons or places of compiilsniy detention to which 
juveniles are scut as a preventive measure, called 
industrial schools. To the firut of these are sent 
I afeuj pcRHiuB w\io ate cba.Tgei\ vriili a crime to await 
! their trial, and pciuons coinuiittcd by county 
' courts for refusing to pay debts wliioh they liav© 
means to pay, or by otliei’ courts if they cannot 
tiiiil sureties when ordered far any reason to do so. 
The coiitse of events has led to tho prisona of the 
fimt of tlieso three classes ^ing separated into two 
: divisions which liavc a distinct history. One of 
these cuiuprLsc.s the priM>ns which are governeil by 
tliH laws relating to places in which crimiiiafs 
sentenced to penal sci-vitiide may be coiirnied ; the 
otiicr comprises the ordinary prisons in which all 
sorts and cJas&es of prisonens may bceon/ined, but 
in which, as malteiff now stand, prisoners under 
sentenes of penal servitude ]jass only the iiist few 
numtha of tlieir scuteuces, Tlie fovvuet are getvet- 
ally dciigiiated convict pmons ■ the latter are now 
styled local niisune. 

The pmiislimciit of penal servitude IimI its origin 
in the system of Iransportatiun, ami IransTjortation 
iteelf hail its origin in hanulimcnt or exile. This 
was exproasly forbidden hy Mngna Uhaita, hut 
cxistcil iioverthele.-is as a practice, because a crim¬ 
inal who had incuvi ed the Beutciico of Imugitig anCl 
had taken sauctnary to avoid his fato was . per- 
mitted ill some coses to oscapo ids piiuUhiiienl if 
lie c.viicd liimsolf. In cotiisc of Limo tlio prhilcgo 
of sanctuary was abolished Iry law (thoiigli fta 
praolico existed notwithstanding for soiiio lime 
aftorwanU), aud consequently the system of 6clf> 
hanislmient which grew out of it; but before llioa 
—viz. ill ibe tbirly-niutli year of Oneen Elixabotli’a 
roign—banishment imd been legally esUtbJished by 
tlio Vagmiicy Act, w’ldcb gave quarter scssious the 
power of trau«r>orlatloD. 

TraiisDoitatioii was sonctioBecI bj’ law In the 
reign 01 Chmles II. ns a mode of dealing with 
iocorrigikle rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, 
08 a puDiidimcafc for attending an illegal prayei'- 
meeting after a previous conviction of ihab oflence, 
and to put down llie inoss-troopcis of NurlhiimUr- 
land and CumLerlcind. The transportation was 
nut at firnt cnrorccd hy any direct actiun of the 
government, but those senteiiocd to it wei-o left to 
cany out thoir sentences by removing themselves 
to the West Indies or elsewhere under penalty of 
haiigiug if they failed to do so; but in coniso of 
time the process became mure ayatoinatised, and in 
1718 it was found necessary to deliver them orer 
to ft contvactov who engiigetl to take them to HU 
Majesty’s colonics and plantations in America on 
condition of iiis Jmving property nnd ijitcrcst in 
their scn-icce fo^r a specified term of years. They 
wure given over to slavery in fact, and tlio uou- 
trooter at the tenniiiation of the voyage put them 
up to auction and sold their services to the liighcst 
bidder. !□ 1776 it became no longer possible to 
send theso onteasts to America. Some of tho 
colonics had for yean* post continually protested 
against the system; but tho w'ar of independence 
left no alternative but bo put an end to it, and 
the government bad to find some other mode of dis¬ 
posing of these criminals, estimated in 1778 at lOOO 
ouinimly. This dilliculty originated the praoUee of 
conGning priaoucty in Imllca iu tiie Thauics or in 
tlie liariwurs of Portainouth, Chatham, &c. 

Tliis was intended only as a temporary expedient 
pending tlie exocutioii of nii act devised by Black- . 
stone, Eden (Lord Aucklandl, a\ul HowaitT, for the 
huildiiig of penitentiaries in England, which were 
intetrdw to provide a separate coll for oaoU of the 
inmates, who w'cro during their {inpiLsomuent to be 
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eiiiiiloved on useful hihour. Cltap. 74 of tlie 10th 
Ceo. tll., after lecitiny that ‘ tlio |niniahiiieHt of 
feluM and other oflemlcih hy to Jlis 

Majh’wtv'w Culoiiics and PlnutatLoiiH in Amerion is 
atteiulijd with nmriy Dilliciiltiea,’oml ctisicting that 
such oUeiidfis might ho trnnsjiuitcd elsewhere, and 
that oU'eiiilei-a who iiiiglib l>c sentenced to heliuniol 
iu the liand might inatend he lined or whippiKl, 
prikceeds to say that ' whereas, if many ulleinleis 
convicted of Crimea for which Transjiortation hath 
jjsuftlly bcc'ii iiiJlictcd were ordered to nolilajy im- 
prisonhient accompanietl hy wolJ-rcyulatcd labour 
nmi religious iiiabruclion, it might be the iiiconK 
under Providence not onlv of dchariing others from 
the comuiiftsion «if tliclilce ciitiu's, hut also of re¬ 
funning the individuals and inviting them to liahits 
of iiuliiatvy, it .shall he lawful to anpoiut suporvisore 
who fihall erect pcnitcntiaiies where such persoiiH 
may he ordered to iiu|iriHoniuent and hard labour.’ 
The lii'st hulks were &Htnhlis]icd in 17711; and tine 
fatal Lcmpoiavy expedient soives to illiMmte the 
aarcasm as to the rtiiperior periimnency of tcni- 
poraiy expctlienU*, for tlie lasc hulk was not closeil 
imtil*ailio destruyed it in 1837; nnd in fact tliey 
had ft perfect represeuiative in CJibraltar prison, 
which was coustnicted on the iiimlol of a hulk and 
develiiucd all the inirjiiitie.s of tliese cslnhlislnnciits, 
and wfiich was only closeil in 1875 after .strenuous 
opnosition to its abolition by tlie local naval and 
military autUnritiea. Many yearn were deatined 
to pass before the pennnnenb penitentiary system 
became a fact. Great ctVovts were made to revive 
the tiansportation system, and in 1787 n new iiennl 
colony was founded in Australia. TJiis witli the 
hulks continued to form the puniHliinent next in 
gravity to cainlal execution until tlie last hulk 
was closed la 1857 and tlio last batcii of convicts 
was sent to Western Airitmltn in 18(17. It i.s 
not neceasaiy to dcHcvilto the hulk systciM. if 
syatcin tliab can bo called in wliicli the inmates 
were herded Cogetlici- iu tinclicckud association, 
where ‘vice, profaticiics.'^, and demoralisation’ 
dovelopcd, ns might be expected, among persons of 
the basest cliaracter, of whom Cho worst ami the 
most demornlmcd were likely soon to take the Iciul, 
and reduce all down to their own level. They 
irerc described by a committee of the House of 
Cominoiii ill 1832 ns ‘ well fed, well clotluul, imliilg- 
ing in riotous enjoyment by night, with moderate 
ialiour by day, so that life in fhom is considered "a 
pretty jolly life.’” But the ImlUs flourishcil iu fall 
vigour for many yeiirs after tliis date; and in fact no 
attempt was tlien made to abolish them, which was 
the only way to put an end to the evils bo forcibly 
comniciited on. 

Tiic history of the phases through which the con¬ 
trol and supervision of tlic hulks pas-sed is, how¬ 
ever, of coiisocpience, as it exjdains the present 
adiinuistration of the convict prisons and shows 
what nietliods failed, and fumislies warnings against 
ado]iting certain aiiggcHtioiis that are made from 
time to time. 'Xlio hulks n-erc at lirat, like all 
other prisons, placed under the management of the 
local justices, who appointed the overseer, and 
the overseer appointed the officers; the justices 
also made the overseer contractor for the inain- 
tenaneo of the prisoners, anil as it was obviously 
his interest ns contractor to cut short tlie supplies 
of f(HjJ and clothing fur the priaoneT.s, tlicy (hereforo 
by this Jiicasuro cuiitrived that his interest should 
be diametrically opposed to Ids duty and to the 
welfare of the piisoners iu Ijia charge. The snper- 
visioiJ of the hulks resided in the Court of King's 
Bcijcli, wlio steadily neglcctevl their duty, and the 
inspector provided for hy parliament was not 
anpointed. In course of time and hy degrees the 
linnie Searetaiy usiuped power over those cstah- 
Jisliuicnts, and liia action was eniloi'sed by parlia¬ 


ment in 1813; aud Llieiv eonnectiuii with the King's 
Bench was severed iu 1825. An inspector was 
appointed, and after that a superintendent; anil 
after soinu other cli.'ingcs the control and admiiiis- 
tmtioii of the hulks was in 1850 vested in the 
Board of Directors of Convict Prisons, with whom it 
now rests. The control of Millbauk Prison, Ponton- 
ville Prison, ami Pavklimst lleformntory wo-s con¬ 
fided to the Bainc hudy. 

TmnsiHU'tatiuii to Australia, which M'as com- 
niciicud III 1787, for many years jnovided for only a 
small part of tiie persons subjected to that sentciico 
or whose capital sentences were commuted for 
tmiisportaliou. Until 1816 an average of only 474 
prisoners wils transported annually to Australia, 
after that the uverago rosu to 30UO, and in 1834 
amounted to 4020. 'XVniisportation in its most 
iluurisliiiig tlays wn-s characterised by evils which 
rivallctl if they did not sometimes surpass those of 
the linlk-s. 

Whilst, however, it was in full vigour a step 
was taken, feebly and slowly indeed, towards the 
ctcalion of the penitentiaries intended in 1776 
to form a ficrmauent substitute for transport¬ 
ation to Ainei'lcn. Millbauk Prison (q. v.) piuvided 
moans for the coniiuement of every prisoner in 
absidiito sejiamtion, according to the modern 
doctrine, and it was intended that his treatment 
.siiould bo on tlio must advanced reformatory system; 
but this experiment went no further at this time. 
Ill 1838 Iho u.'iiBtcnee of tlie tenible ovUs which 
attended tlio trans]>ortation system were foriiially 
ostahlished by the report of a commission, who said 
that the ayatein was uner{nnl, without tciroi'S to 
the criminal cln.Hs, currnnting to both convict and 
colonist, and very e-xpensive, ami they recumiuonded 
pnnisluncnt iu penitentiaries instead. 

VariiMis imimivemeuts in tlie MDlbanlc svatom 
were hititiducctl after this, and finally in 1842 it 
took the form of passing the convicts tliiough two 
stages of discipline in certain piisons at home 
before sending them to cum])lcto tlioir sontonuos in 
one of the colonies. The first of these stages was 
piuiscd in a prison in which each inmate was kept 
m completesupamtlon and brought under inlluencos 
by winch it was hoped to lay the foundation of a 
reform in his chamctci'; the second in a prlsDii in 
which ho was employed in useful public M’orks in 
rcgulattH.! association, but confined in a cell by Idin- 
sclf by nigiit nnJ at nil times wlieii not at Avork or 
in clmjicl. The com]dctu cllicicncy of this stage 
was at first marred hy n certain number of convicts 
being placed iu association at night, but for some 
time past the separation Iieis liccii llunoughly 
carried out, the only o.vcc)dion being iu the casus 
of prisoueiB who on nicdlcnl gruniuls cannot iiro- 
|»erjy ho left alone. Tlie first stiigo was l egnlated 
accordin'' to the system adopted, first experiment¬ 
ally, at tlie new model prison at PentonviLlo which 
had been erected in 1842. When the cxperinieiit 
had beeii praved to he siiccussfii], convicts were 
sent to undergo it at Millhaiilc Prison and at other 
prisons of which the coiistrucLioii was suitabto. 

In tliose early day.s of tiio formation of tlic con¬ 
vict system the conhiiemeut of prisonci-H in complete 
separation wns regarded with great prejudice. 
This arose fmui the renorts of its voflulLs in certain 

t irLsuiis ill America, where it had been some years 
lefure carried out with the ftccomimiiiiucnls of 
darkuo-s-s, absolute solitude, absence oi any eniploy- 
inent. and unwholesome sanitary conditions. It 
Avas therefore decided after some e.xperimonla, and 
as a sort of compioniise U'ith tlie prejudices ahove 
referred to, that the period of separation slionld ho 
limited to nine months. .Since the date Avliun this 
decision aa'or arrived at jimcli greater experience 
lion been gained, and the imsomidncR.'i of the grmimls 
on H'hieli this liniltatwa ivas foiiinle<l has been fully 
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deinoiistmtcd (see tlio lieiJOrb of the Directum of 
Convict Pnsous, ISST-Sy. and tlio accuiiipuiiyinu 
report of an iuquiry into tlio subject by thu mediciu 
iuf>li{iebor}. Tbe wlioleof tlic pmoiis m tho UukeJ 
Kinudoiii wljei-Q sentences np to two yeoiB are 
cui'i'ieil out have gradually been letiiodclied on tlio 
Bepiimto system ; und lawn onucCed rccmitly in 
Boveial foreign cimnliius, after iuii iuvcoligaliuni 
permit of the isolation of piisuneru uuder proper 
conditions for nmcli longer periods. There is, 
therefore, no reason why the separate atage of a 
scutenco of penal servitude should not onduro for 
a period equal to that which may bo {Nissml in tliat 
condition under a sentcuco of iinpvisoninciit. 

The second or piihlie worlca stage was carriml out 
in prisons liUe Portland, wliich waa conatrncted for 
the piir]iOde in 1847- Dartmoor Convict Piisoii was 
opened in lytiO for the same purjiase, Portsmouth 
Pvbon in 1852, Clvathnni in 1856, &c. lu these 
the convicts have been employed in large public 
wovl-ai, in fanning, &c. The breakwater at Port¬ 
land, the fortifications of tliat inland, the large 
extension of blie dockyards at Chatham and Ports- 
mouth, the forts wlikli protect Cliathnm, and varioiitt 
other niilifary and naval woiks, b&siilats tlio con- 
stiucLiou of large prison estnblUhments, nllcsb the 
advantagea of tlio system, wlucli also enables the 
prisoners to gain a useful knowledge of trades hy 
wliiuli tliev can tditaiii emnloymeutoi) their release, 
and a/fonlK a mast useful refoniiatory inlluence iii 
ucciibtoiuiiig the ptisnaers to iiablts of industry. 

From 1844, ami more rapidly after 1852. the niiiiilicr 
of.prisoneiu actually transporteii gmdunUy illmiii- 
ialvedj most of those wlio received that sentence 
being discharged on free pardon in Britain after 
serving from half to two-tliirds uf their sou- 
tojiccs. In the course of tUiio Che opiiosltion of the 
AiisbraUan colotilea to tlio continuance of traiia- 
portatiou led to the abandoimient of the system 
altogether, ami since 1867 uo convicts have been 
sent to those colonies. The punishment of penal 
SQi’vitnde was by various acts passed between 1853 
and 1804 substituted for transporbatioii. These 
acts introduced certain notable iiiodificatiims in 
vegatil to acutuiicc.'^ of the next degree of gravity to 
capital pnnisliment. When transportation was 
in furuQ a prisoner on wliom such u sentence 
was passed iiiiglit bo treated in any of throe 
diil'event ways. Commenoiug hw sentence in the 
local prison, where ho remained until it was 
thought proper to remove him, lie might be trans¬ 
ferred eichor (1) to Australia, frum which in 
all probability ho never returned, whntever the 
length of his sentence; (2) tn Gibraltar or Bermuda, 
frojn wliich he was brought back to England when 
he had served a certain [lortfon of hie sentence, and 
tliero discharged; or (3) to tiie hulks, or to the 
'public works' prisons substituted for them. If 
he ^s’Ciit to Aimtralia he was iu the early days 
ossigued as a servant tu Home free settler, and so 
nt once cc<wd to be actually a prisoner; but in 
later years a system was established under which 
all prisniiei's Hrtst passed a curtain time iii a con¬ 
vict eatablislnncnt and tlien wero diacliivrged con¬ 
ditionally til lind employers for theni.se]ves. It 
also became Che practice tJtiinalcly to retain all 
prifionera sentenced to tran.s]imLntion for a cer¬ 
tain time in a pvlsoii in England, conducted on the 
separate system, from which they might bo sent 
either to tlie Imlks or to the ‘puhlio works’ convict 
prisons wliich replaced thorn, or to one of the con¬ 
vict csbnblishmen.ta abroad. If sent to tlic hulks 
or 'public works’ priBon.'i they might either 
reiimin there till (li.scharged, nr be drafted off to 
one of tlic convict estahUshments In tho colonies. 
■VVliicliever of these niodes of disposing of the 
convicts was followed, in none of them did they 
po-^s the wiiole of their ecntonces in the condition 


of prisoners, a most important coiiaideialiiiti to 
hear ill mind. Tlio.se wiio were si-iit to Gibialtar 
or JScriiiudn, ils well as those who did not Ica^e tlie 
country at all, imt svere cimiincd in the iiu!kf<, were 
i-ehst-ed oil free jiardon after they liad po-^sed iiLout 
half uf their sentences or a little more. Those whu 
went to AuHtialia were released cveu sooner, but in 
tlieir case only on certain cunditiuns, by which a 
hold over them uas maintained. 

When the objeetion.s of tlio Aiistialian coloniea 
to the cuntiimaiice of traiiRjKirtation thither made 
it iicH.‘i»»ary to lulopt suiiic other plan for deposing 
of these piisuueni, the Penal MerviUide Act, 1853, 
won iiasficil in order to cairy out a sy.steiu founded 
on that wliifli had been followed with repaid to 
pnsniicm sentenced to tramspartaliun, but wlucli prrn 
videdfur tlie largo majority lieingietained atiiouie. 
Glider this act a »,ciitonci! of tiiiiiHpurtulion cmild 
nut lie pobHed fw- lin« than fonttcen years, anil o. 
sentence of [lenal hervitudo was snlistitntcil for all 
lower ternifi. But the B.cnlciiccs of penal f^erviliulo 
)ieriiiitlcil by this act rrere shorter than Llic scu- 
teiices of tnin>q)ortatioii assigned to vaiious ertraos 
under the old acta, because it waa intended thiib 
the whole of the senteneosof i>cnal BerviLuilcsliotild 
bo pajusoil in conlinernent; the terms weie therefore 
fixed so as to corret>pond uith tlic periods which 
had actiinlly been pabsed in priHon by convicts who 
had been heutencca lu transportaLioii but not acLu- 
Aliyscnt out of die country. Par seven yeais' tmn»- 
portalion or less was subsUliited four years' penal 
Kcnitudc: for over ^cven but not over teu years’ 
traiispnrlation wok substituted not under four yeais 
Awd not over nix yoavs; iei’ over ten but not over 
fifteen years’ transuortatiun was enbsliUited cot 
under six yoara ami not over eight years; for over 
fifteen years’ transportation was sulisliliited not 
under six years and uol over ten yean. No 
difl'erenco ivas made in life sentencea. Power 
waa taken in this act to roleaae convicts in the 
United Kingdom coiulitinntJly or on tickuf-of- 
leave, iaeteail of relcnaing tliem ns lornierly on 
free pAidoii. It was not intondeil that tliis power 
should bo oxervised in tlie case of sentences of penal 
sevvitudo, as tliey liad already been shurtcued tu 
the terms actually served ia pvisoa nuder tlie sen¬ 
tence of transportation, but only in the case of 
pruioiicis seatenced to traasportauoa who iverc not 
aefcuaHy neat out of the covmtry. The convict 
prisons therefore coutaiiied inniatca serving under 
(lillcrcnt conditions ; those under sentence uf trnns. 
purtutioii iiiiglit liuve u leiiiiiisiou uf wai t of tbeu- 
senlenccs if well conducleil, those under senleaues 
of penal servitude could get none. 

Before lung it was found that great disadvantage 
ill training and tvfomiiiig the convicts, and in man- 
ngiiig them by appealing to better leelings than 
those of mere fear, aroae from the absence in the 
caso of prisoiierHsentenced to penal servitude of Ilie 
hoira of goiiiiiig a rmuiseion of sentence ; and the 
conijMirisoa in tdiis respect between these prisoneni 
and others in the prisons who were uiitlcr scntenco 
of traii.'-iiortation gave rise to great discontent 
among Uie prisoners. The consequence was that 
io 18,57 Another net woe posncil wliicli made tlic 
length of sentences of penal servitude Lho same n^ 
foniior sentences of transportation, and tliirs facili¬ 
tated the application of the system of remission to 
sentences of less than fourteen years a.s well as to 
those above that term, 'iho Hnuso of Commons 
CoiuniiUco (1850), on whose report this course 
ivaa adopted, also recommended the introduction 
of a shorter torm of penal servilade intermediate 
between the highest term of impmonnient then 
in oixlinary nso and tlio lowest terai of trans¬ 
portation or, ns it liad become, penal servitude. 
Accordingly tlio Act of 1857 authorised a sentence 
of not leRB than three years’penal servitude for any 
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olleuc^ wlikii Uii^lic ho ]miiislieil liy sfci'cn years' 
tiaii-^inatation. In carryinjf nut tlii' act piisoncra 
were allnweil tn yain of a {iimiuu of these 

sliniE >tiiteiiecs as ■well us all the ntlievf-. 

About tills time very wanu elisenw»ions averc 
being cavricil on on tlm snliject of x*eiial systeiiw, 
origiiialiijg jiurlly uo iloubt in the great change 
necosfiiiateil In' the grmlual alioIUiuii of tmn&- 
portation; arul about 1801-G2-03 those _ who 
attaekeii tlic sy»toiii wliiclk had acUially been intru- 
dneed wore ublo to point to a recent iucrciisc 
of ciiiitti as n juitilicatiou of tikciv iittachu on it| 
inoic paitieiihu'ly on the ticket-<»Meavc system. 
Great point was'givcn to this feeling, and it whs 
ijiiicli iiiten^ilioil, by an outbreak of mines of vio¬ 
lence in the iimtionolix (garrotting), of which the 
niiinljor rD^c to eiglity-two during the six months 
beginning June 1802, linviiig been only .sixteen in 
cacli six nioiitlis from the beginiiiiig of )8(j0 to 
Juno lS(i2. The result was tliat a Royal ('owiinis- 
sion was ni'poiiiteil to lUliovt on the renal Servi¬ 
tude Act.s ajjd the sy.-tum a'hi|itcd to carry them out. 
Ill eonac'jneiiuo of'the report of this commission 
in 18GI aiiotbev renal Servitude Act was passml, in 
uliich tlio oijvertmieiit did nob fnlly adopt the re- 
coinineniliUinns of the Royal OommisHion os above 
set fortii, but they raised the niiniitmin term of 
penal .soik iUide from tlirco years to live years, ex¬ 
cept ill the ease of lliose who incurred a second 
sentence of penal aorvitude, in wli(»j>e cases seven 
years was tiie iminiimin term permitted. This 
latter pi-ovisiou was repealed by the ProrenUou of 
Cniiies Act, 1870. 

A veviow by the light of later experience of the 
uruunds on which the vccominendalbn of the Royal 
ComiiiUaion was made cannot but lead to the 
opinion that the experience of the Act of 1857 had 
been too aliort to justify the formation of any 
sound opinion of its eflccts. As regards the out¬ 
break of violence in the nictiopolis, this was without 
doubt, ns sub'scoucnt cvoiits showed, the work of u 
small mniibcr of men wdio adopted tiint form of rub- 
bun' (a very ciniuiion feature in tliu history of crime), 
anil when these men were arrested ami received 
oxeniplary sentences the crinio ceased altogether. 
Tim vomarkahlo feature of the (Iguic-s for 1850- 
03 was not that they were ORpccially high in 1802- 
63, but ratber the cxtraouliriuril.v low level towdricli 
they had suddenly fallen in 1800, and from wlitcli 
they rebounded, 

Tlio directors of coimct prisons in their recent 
animal roiiovt^i had move than once refcrrcil to the 
anomaly peculiar to the United Kingdom liy ivlnclr 
110 Jsenteiice was pus.siblc between twoycnifi—which 
wa-4 pjaeticalJy tJie liuiib of a sentence of imprison- 
luent—and live veain, wliich is the shortest legal 
sentence of pcnuil .servitude, niui had expressed their 
opinion that itwa.sdesiiublotorc-intvuilnccthcpowcr 
of sentencing to penal sevviLude for terms ns low ns 
tlireo years, wliicli e.xistcil from 1857until the Acfcof 
1801, and was alioii.sbcd by that .act in consequence 
of the leport uf a Royal Cuniniis-siuii, founded, os 
the divcctors >liowed, on erruiicoiis deductions from 
imperfect data. In 1861 an act was jinased to 
allow of the seiiteiico of three year.-, being im- 
pixsed ill future. 13y the Act of 1857 power whs 
given to the .Seeictary of State to release convicts 
conditionally before the o.xpiration of their sen- 
tences. This .sys-teiu, known us the ticket-of'leave 
sjatinii, was at tlie time .sbreuuoiisly attacked, 
under Lho erroueiius supposition that it first intro¬ 
duced a sv-steiii of vdeasiiig prisoners befoie they 
had Horved their full sentences; but this, a.s has 
been already stated, they never actually bad done. 
On the contrary, muler the bicket-of-leave system 
tlioy wcio in ]ioiiit of fact detained to servo in 

I ii'Uon a larger part of their senteiiee-s tlinii had 
leen customary before. Moreover, under the new 


system, instead of being nb.soIutcly jiardoiied wiicii 
Tcloascd, they were subject to revocation of their 
licenses if they did not conduct tlieiubelves well, 
by wliich their abstention from crime was nmteri- 
nllj' guaranteed. 

'fhe principle on which the .syKtem of puni.shiiicnt 
Ls founded Is that tiiosc wlio arc subject to it should 
nuU'cr discipline of such dcgicc of severity as may 
act os a deterrent to tliciu and to otiiers wlio might 
lie tempted to become crimiiinls, but that they 
should at the same time be brought under the 
rcfurmatoi'}' inflnencGs of religions teaching, good 
example, and siicli traiiiiug in self-control as cau 
ho given by oilciing certain advantages to industry 
and good conduct, os well os iiillictiiig suitable 
piiiiLshmcut for tliu rcvcisc. Every efl'ort is made 
to prevent that nuibnal contaniination which was 
such a serious lilot on prisons of tlie old type, and 
tliu.se prisoners who have not been pievionsly con¬ 
victed and are on iiiqiiivy found clearly to he only 
hcgiiiiicm in criiiic arc formed into a separate body, 
who, from the hailge by •whicli they are disLiu- 
gnislicd, aic called tiie Star clos-s, and u'lio arc 
kept stiictly a)iart from all otlicis, Tlic mode of 
carrying out the sentence of penal sei'vitudo in ns 
follows: Every convict who receives this sciiteiico 
is placed for the fii-st nine niontlis in u prison 
in which his wliolc lime is passed In a separate 
cel!, except, of comae, the thno devoted to public 
worship, necessary exercise, &c.; but at nil limes 
ho is so far as possible iKcdatccl from liis follow.?. 
The remainder >)f hia time hr prison is passed 
in one uf the largo establishments in which useful 
work ia cnivied on in a regulated association, 
and lie is able by industry combined with good 
conduct to earn a remission of nearly oiio-fourtli 
of his sentence, i>c.sides gaining certain inlviloges 
in regaid to letter-writing, visits from liis friends, 
and such like indulgences, and a gratuity to be 
paid to liini on his di^cliaige. Thu ])raclice which 
existed iiiitil 18G4 of encouraging industry and 
goml conduct by certain increases in the diet ivas 
discontinued from lliat date, as it was hold that 
to allow a prisoner move or better diet than abso¬ 
lutely necessary led to imdesirablo eontraats witli 
poor but lionc»t folk who cniiUl alloid no sucli 
indulgences; and it will easily be seen that this 
principle, which is of course ap}>liGablc to other 
things boside.? diet, makes it very dilllcnlt to devise 
a suitable sy.sicm of reivards f'uv prisoners 
retaining the necessary penal or rustrictive condi¬ 
tions of jn'ison life. 

At the head of every convict prison is tlio giu'er- 
nov, whose duty it Is to administer and suiiervise 
all branches of the prison. Ho is assisted by a 
stair who liuve to control and rcgnlatc the dis¬ 
cipline and employment of tbo prisoneiB, and a 
stall' of clerks, who kecji a record of all malboi'S 
relating to the prisoners and their senteaeca, their 
coiuliiel, &c.; and also by a slon’nrd or sLorekeeper, 
rvith astall'of clerks, who lias the charge of stores nriil 
account.^. Tlie chaplain coiidiicla tliviiio service, 
visits and udvimc.? the prisoners, He hiis under 
him schoulma.sttirs, wlio uoiulnct their eduention. 
A Roman Catliolie ])riest is appointed to some 
prisons, luid in llicui are collected nil the prisoncis 
of tiiatcoaunumon. The medical oflicer lius charge 
of matters relating to the health of the prisoners. 
The linapital is constnictcd on the most modern 
principles, and provides accommodation for some 
imticnts lu separation and for the asBOciation of 
those for wliuni tliu medical olliecr thinks it neccs- 
anry. T« conti-ol and supervise llicso convict prisons 
a body cniletl tlie Directors of Convict Prisons 
Avoa created for England and Wales by statute in 
1850, whose powers unite those of visiting justices 
of ordinary prisons with tliosc of I'arions bodies 
w'liich had been created by parliament from time 
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to tiiHc to sovern the various inatitiitions tliencc- 
Toi’waia jilaoea iiuilor their iiiaiiagcincnt—viz. 
Millbnnk I’enitontiaiy, Pentonvllle Model Priaon, 
Porkhuixt IJefoniralory, tlie hulks, and the con¬ 
vict, pmonB at Portland, &c.,l.v which the Imlka 
were supciaeded. A similar hoilv wok ci-ealed for 
Ireland in ISyi, niul there a syatem founded on 
and closely resemhling that which hotl licen de¬ 
veloped ill England was createil; hut until 1888 
[when a convict prison Maa eatahlished at Peter- 
liGod in connection with the convict labour at 
fchs ]/a>'b/7iir-u'ork-s) rt)l /iialc convieto 
in iScotlaud served the greater part of their 
sontencea in convict priaons in England. The 
convict prisons arc visited frequently by one or 
move of the dircetoi-R, whose duty is to eco 
that tlie governor and the other niticers of Hie 
prison are doing tlieir duty, to licar and deter- 
niinc reports of misconduct of prisoners of -•nieli 
gravity that the govenior cannot deal with thorn 
under the powere vested in him, and to hear and 
determine auy reports against the prison ofiicera. 
To directors also Hie prisonora can complain or 
appeal if tlio.y consider tiiey are not fairly treated, 
or biin^ fonvard any requesta they have to make, 
but wliicli the governor has no power to comply 
witli. A bodyof gciitlemcu from among tbcmngiB- 
tratcB is also appointed by tlie Secretary of State 
to act as indcpondent visitors, and so form a further 
guarantee against nluises in the prison, and a 
clianncl by which any giicvancos felt by ony 
pmoner can Lo brought forward. 

Each day luarka avo awavdecl to every prisoner 
accoixllng to bis industry, and those marks measure 
dally his progress towards attaining that rciiiissiou 
of about a quarter of his sentenco whicli he is 
allowed to earn, as well iis towards his promotion 
to a higher class, in wliich he may enjoy certain 
privllegos bofore refoired to. Tlie puiiislimente 
mlhcted on those prisoners who misconduct theni- 
selves consist of oloso conlinement, sometimes in a 
somi-clarkcncd cell, reduction of diet, and forfeiture 
of the privileges already earned, sucli as gratuity to 
be pftul ou di.scliftvgo, periodical lottois, v&lte 
from friends, &c., and forfeiture of remission, 
Hogging with a‘cat’ora birch, wliich is awarded 
only in tiro gravest cases, such ns ossnulte on 
ivartlevs, &c, 

Tlie cessation of transportation in 1807. and the 
consequent accumulation in tlie United Kingdom of 
all prisoners ilisciiargoil on expiration of their sen¬ 
tences or on conditional license, instead of in a dis¬ 
tant colony, might reasonably have been expected lo 
increase tlie aniounfc of serious crime, by the return 
of many of tliem to their former liabite of life. 
As a matter of fact no such result has followed. 
On the contrary, the various iiilluences whicli Imvo 
been at work to chock and rejivess crime, among 
which a well-regulated prison system may claim 
its due eliare, have enormously retlucoil the uumber 
of CQuvicts under sentenco. 

About the beginning of the reign of Queen AHc- 
tniia, when the po])ulabioii of England and ‘Woles 
was about fifteen inillioiiN, tliere were 43,000 con- 
victs in Now 8oiif li Wales and Van Diciuoii'a Land, 
liesidcs others in the colonial penal sottlemente, in 
the hulks at home about 3000 or 4000, several 
hundreds at Millbank, about flOO cacti at Eeminda 
and Gibraltar, or about 50,000 in all. Ilv 1860 this 
largo number was represented bv 11,660 pri.soiiom 
umler seiitenee of penal aorvitude, of whom 9900 
were males and 1760 females, and this iinmbcr had 
been fiivtlicv l educed on March 31, 1891, to 4978— 
viz. ‘16o4 males and 324 foniales. In Ireland there 
were 922 males and 40,3 females in 1869, and 434 
malL-3 and 26 females in 1801 . 

The nuinbeiufporsons who have received sentences 
of tvanaportatiou ov i>eiial sevvitudo lias diinuriBlicd 


enotmoiisly. In the year 1837, 378.i persons were 
sentenced to tran-Bportatioii, and 4008 nctuallv 
trnnfl[wrtcil; in 1842, 4481 were sentenced and 41C0 
tranaportcil. In 1869 tlie imniber of persons in 
Great llrilain wlio«o crimes M-erc so grave as to 
justify their being sentenced to penal servitude 
was 2210 ; tlii-s immlicr lia.s continuously fallen, 
till in 1889 it was only 1039, and in 1890 only 828 5 
yet during the interval Mic population of Great 
Rrilaiii hiw risen from 25,529,184 to( 1891) 37,740,283. 
In Ireland, with a population of about S,600,000, 
ill IHQO tlione Merc JWl seriConccjs of penal Kei'vitude, 
nnd in 1889, witli a poiuilntion of almiit 4,700,000, 
there were 83 .•-nch sontcncas. Of the present 
convict prison ijopiilatioii in England and Wales, 
515 have licen idaced on the Btav class. These ave 
foniKl practically to be of an entirely ilHfcrcnt 
sUiiiji from the habitual prisoners. They aie more 
easy to nmiiage, more willing and iiulnstrimis, and 
experience shou’s that but few of tliem come Lack 
to a convict prison on reconviclion after their 
diacbaige. 

As icgarda the health of the prisoners in convict 
priaons, the .statistics show tliat tlio favourable 
conditions under which they arc [daced on account 
of the great attention to isanitary requirements, 
tho regularity of their Jives, and the constant 
mtslicnl care taken of them result in a low 
mortality of lO’o per 1000 in on average of ycare j 
nnd this result i-s brought about in spite of a largo 
pro|K)rtion of llio luinates of jirisons being 
pcramis of low type, who liave led cliHsipated and 
irregular Uve». The conduct of tho prisoners is, 
as a rule, very good, the rcanlfc of a bteoily system 
of control under wbicli exact diHpiplino is enforced, 
and, while good conduct and indnstiy are encour¬ 
aged, misconduct is surely punished. Tho groatcr 
Dumber of prisoners coiifurin to the regulations so 
roftdilv that cither they do not incur any veporb or 
piiuisliincnt of any Jtiml, or at most commit some 
trifling breacl) of regulations; and in fact tlie great 
I bulk of tlio prison oH'ences are committed by a few 
liabitual ofloDiIcrs against the rules. 

Tlio prisous in uliich sentences of imprisonment 
! are carrictl out have a separato history from that 
of those which iiavo been described. There wore 
so far bock a? two centuries ago occasional pro¬ 
tests ogoinst the abuses and cruelties practised in 
prisons, nud a notable parliamcnlary inquiry into 
the nuscomluci of tv gaulov named llembviilge was 
held in 1730; but iintii the Inst quarter of the 
I8H1 century the idea that prisoiiei's had any 
claim for humane treatment had Lanlly made any 
way licj'ond the eiiclo of a few plrilanthrapic 
refonnerej any attemjib to uso the period of im- 
)»risoninoiit to improve the nature of the crinitual 
was alnuMt unknown. The wav to better things 
was undoubtedly opened by fiownixl’s visits of 
prison inspcctiou about 1770, and in following 
years, and by hh reporta oil the contUlLon of tho 
pi-isouH liQ visited, followed as tliey were by pro¬ 
posals for refoi'iu and improvementB which wore 
enjoiiieil and cncoumged by acta of parliament. 
SoUtniy coiirmemcnt with labour and instruction 
Woa aiiprevcd by statute in 1774, and in 1784 
general regulations were formed for the treat¬ 
ment of prisonera, among which apropor cla&aifica- 
tioii of priflonei -8 aceoi-diiig to the giavity of their 
ofTcuces was enjoined. In 1791 j uatices were eiij oiiietl 
to risibaiid inspect these prisons tliroe times in each 

S norter, niid to rcpoi't on them to quarter sessions, 
n 1814 the ^pointmeut of clmplaiiia was made 
compulsory. But compliance with these statutoiy 
reforms did not immediately foJloiv, for indeed ifc 
was a long time boforo they passed into the stage 
of practical fact. In 1818 tliore still remained 618 
piisons in the United Kingdom, to which more 
Uiau 100,000 prisoueta wove committed iu the year. 
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nnil only twcnty-llircefif tlicse heen 8iiMiri<Ie»I 
so [IS to oiia>»le tlie aliovo cla-saificMion to l)o carried 
out. In fifty-nine of tlicrn llie males were not 
divided finiii tlio female.'* (.t-tkI in fact there wo-s no 
sUxtiitoi v Injunction to eiroct until 5 Geo. IV, 
eiiaps. Gj and .So). Jn 44o ]n i>(iiis lliere was no cm- 
plovineiit of aTiy kind for the prLfioners; in 100 of 
tlie^anh overe/onvliji;' was e.YCe.'jsIve; no less Ilian 
13,057 pi irionei a were crowded into tlio space which, 
ncconUiif! even to the moderate dumancls of those 
day.s, was lit for only 8549. The j«risonR were in 
many casc.s so ill-vojpilated that they liecanic scenes 
of aban*l()iicfl wiokedne.'^.s. In 1835 and 18.30 most 
iniport.\nt legislative .step's were taken. Partlier 
rules nf ailmiuiHtmtinn were laid down in the acts 
jm.sscd in tliese years, and inspectors of prisons 
wore appointed to sec that they were carried out. 
Ily the latter act also tlic vital importance of a 
suitable dosi^'it and construction for gaols ns an aid 
to good prison m-anagoincnt was recognised hy the 
creation of tlio oIRco of Surveyor-general of Piisnns 
to advise in these inaLteis. 

Howard had advoc-ated the complete separation 
of prisoner'? hyplacing each of them i» a cell alone, 
anil this was pvo\'ide<l for iu tlio Penitentiary Act, 
1778. The practice wa.H adopted in a few connLv 
prisons, and it was again enjoined together with 
dally divine pcrvico and the nlMohito separation of 
iimlos from females in 0 Geo. IV, cliara. 05 nin1 85, 
hat tlio expense of hnildins those ceils fortified a 
iiTojudioe against the ’eolitnry' system, whieh was 
largoly ineveosed by the ton thorough inoilo in 
wluoh it \m\ been carrlc^l out in Amcnca. A coni* 
mUsion which was scut in 18;i4 to America to 
inquire into tlio matter, however, reporte*! entirely 
In favour of tlie principle of separation if judicl* 
orialy cairrcd out. Their recomruenriAtion wn-s fol¬ 
lowed in the constriiotinn of Pcutonville Mmlul 
Prison in 1842, and the siiece.s.s of the system led 
lo An c.'ctensive reconstruction of county prisons on 
tiio same plan, flnnlly resultin'' in tiial syslem 
being adopted to the exclusion oraiiy other. 

Although some progress in other respeefa followed 
the Acts of 1335 nml 1339, there wat fitill so j»meh 
imperfection and such want of uniformity in rules, 
diet, laljoitr, &c. that furthor lefoiws and stronger 
jiresaure on the local antliorities in whom the 
nianagornent of the prisons ivns vested ivas urgently 
called for. Tliojej were provliled hy the Prison Act, 
1865, which enacted a cade of vuka for all pvwona, 
and required that each male jirisoncr should be 
provided with a separate cell. 

In 1878 a fnrtlicr and most important step was 
taken hy the traiisfei' of the control and ]iecuniary 
charge of nil tim local prisons to the govcmiiiciil, 
repiasciited in eaeh member of the United Ivingiloin 
by a hody of cijmnii.<»si(n]eis ajipointcd hy royal 
vvanant. This measure wa-s histifieil by the fin* 
]> 03 .sibility of ensuring due uniformity in the treat¬ 
ment of pi'isoneis in all gaols so hum ns they 
reniaiiied in the lianrls of ho many iiiuepciidciit 
local Autliorltlcs, hy the great; (liiiieiiltie.s, amount¬ 
ing to impossibility, in getting some of the local 
authorities lo provide pro|jcr prison Imildingn, and 
by the unnece.s-jary costliness which re.siilteil from 
the existence of so many .‘*nia[i and imlependent 
prisons; for there wove still no Ic'.s than 113 of these 
eHtablhlimonls in Eughiiid and U'ale.s, 57 in Scot- 
hinclj and 3S (besides 93 liiideweli») in Ireland. 
Tlie confiolidation wliiclj Iias r&snlteil from them 
ha.-? made a very large saving in the cost of 
prisfins, There are now only 58 local ])risi)ii.H in 
England and 'SVuIl-s, 15 in Hcothmd, and i'i in 
Ireland. In .Scotland tlie geographical cniulitiuns 
liave led to the adoption of a By.stem of licensed 
cells niiflcr charge of the police, wriierc prisoners 
under sentence not c.vcecdiiig fourteen days may 
ho rctainoii. Tlieae are allowed in twenty-eight 


places to avoit] the necessity of sending such 
jirisonors long distancea to serve a short sentence. 
The population of these little piisona is for Hie 
most part from one to two. In the yeais 1876- 
77, the hiist in udiich the jirisoria ^Ycle \mdeY the 
local AiUhorities, ilieiv cost in England, exclu¬ 
sive of now hiiildings and interest on loans, &c., 
WAS £493,0fl8; in 1889-90 it was £320,381 ; and 
it liAs .ririrc fallen still finthor. Tlie diminution 
would have been larger but tliat in various ways 
the Bcrvicc Iiar been improved. Roman Catholic 
priests are now generally appointed and paid for 
their aci-vrcca; the clerical work formerly largely 
done hy piisoncis m porformed ly paid clerks j 
attention is more generally paid to tlie schooling, 
and more money expouded on pclinnlmnfjtors. 
These nets have also ensured siihstanlial uni¬ 
formity of trentiiient throngliont the United 
Kitigdoiii, liccAiiKe all rules are now made hy the 
ficcrclai-j- of State or Eoid-lieutonanf. nf Ireland. 

Prl^oncrfi before trial form a separate p)a<vi in tlie 
prisons, and are now subjacted to no inoro incon¬ 
venience timii isiiece.ssary to enauve security and due 
order and discipline in the prison. They may wear 
tlicir own clothes and supply their own diet if they 
clioo«e, liave full opportunilles of receiving visits 
fmm their friciuk and corresponding M'iLh them, 
and arc nob obliged to jrevform any unaccustomed 
or menial labour for theiiisolvea if they will pay for 
assistance. 

Debtors also are kept npm-t from other prisoners. 
The rules made in the Pri-sons Act, 1865, with 
reganl t*» this class of prisoner were no douhl framed 
in view of the practice of iiiiprisonmcnt for debt 
which had not then been aboIUlietl bylaw. Put 
III© act subsequently pawed in 1860 mndeit possible 
to iiiipmon on?}- tlioRO debtor's n’lir) re/iiso fio jiny 
when they have the menuK, nnd as this is a spcelos 
of fraud they bartlly deserve the considcvatioTi 
which, under tlic vnlG.«, is accorded to them. They 
arc under no obligation to work, are allowed to 
lounge about in n-ssncialiun, may provide tlicir own 
clothing, lieilding, and food, wliinli may include 
wine and beer, and are alJou’cd more freqjjenfc 
visits and Ictteis iinm iheir friends than criminal 
piisoneis. 

Tlio IMsons .-\ct, 1805, also allowed the creation 
of a chys>s of misdemeanants of the fir.^t division, 
who might he put in that chu?.? by tlie PontoncSrig 
cnvxi-t; and Ihe special sympalhy accorded to sodi- 
tinii and scditioiw Hlicl led to jiersnn.s found guilty 
of llic-HC crimes being, by the law of 1877, secured 
ill the uiivilcges of tliUi elas.?. They are allowed a 
specially furhisheil room, and may provide tlieir 
own clothing, bedding, and food, tlie eorvices of an 
ns..ristant to clean their rnoim*, and, on payment, 
full use of books, new.'^papcrs, &c., anil certain 
jirivileges 03 to additional ItitteiK and visits at tlio 
disci-ction of the visiting committee. They are not 
considered criminal prisoTiorR. Doubts liavo somc- 
limc.? hcon expressed wlietlicr tlie power of mak¬ 
ing a distlnctum of this sort in the punishmont 
awauled t« different (iiroiulers 1ms been wisely 
exercised. It -uimhl rccoiiimeiul itself lo most 
people that such an olIoTider as a clergyman, who 
IS imprisoned for not confoiming lo the rubric, 
should suffer little or no puiiishnieiit beyond tlie 
deprivathiR of liberty, but a fraudulent bankrupt, 
or one who committed a eihuiiial AsuanU, or 
wbo incited otliors to crime and violence, is not 
necessarily a proper object for .similar considcratiuu 
on the ground of ids social position being higher 
than that of an nvdinavy typical criminal. 

To pn-^a from tliesc special classes to tlie ordinaiy 
prisoners, the general riilo is that after sciitenco 
evorj’ prisoner is permitted to raise liimself ]iro- 
mssively by industry, combined with good oon- 
dnet, through four stages, in each of which he gains 
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some amelinmtioii of inn trcakiiient. Comnicncmg 
witli penal OL' livab-clasa liai'«l labour—witli aleeping 
on n wooden bed on winch there is no insittrcss, 
and with great rcatrictiona as to books, letters, and 
visits—ho gi'fuliially gains an improvement in each of 
these matters, and in caoli stage acciiuiQiateHasanall 
einii, larger in tlio liitdior stoges tlian in the lower, 
wliicli is oitlicr given 1dm or laid onb for liis benctit 
on liis (liscimrge. If in spite of tliese cncoiiTa^'c- 
ineiiba he still fails to conduct himself in conforiinly 
with the rognlations, ho may be aniijccteil to 
pttiii'iUn\e»\b by ilepTivation of diet, confinement in 
a cell which is nearly dark, and in case of violence 
corporal nnnishnicnt with a hircli or a cat-of-iiinc- 
tails. Tlie necessity fur these nunisliinents has, 
however, very largely diminishea—a Tcsulb of the 
system of progressive stages; for if ill-condiictetl or 
idle his pi’Ogre.H.s into the higher .stngea is delayed, 
or he may bo degraded into a lower stage after 
attaining to a ingner. Ci)\nparing tlie nnmlier of 
dietary punishments in 1S77 (tne Inst year before the 
prisons were brought under the government) with 
tlie iinmher in 1890, it is found that while the prison 
poimlatinn hoa diminiKhcd by one-tliiid, this form 
of punishment is less by onc-balf. Certain powers 
for tlic infliction of jnmisluncnt reside with the 
governor, hub corporal punishment or heavier 
sentences tlian he is empowered to awar<l can 
only 1)0 inllicted hy order of the niogistrates who 
form tho visiting connuitccc of each prison, or by 
a cnmmissionQi'. 

Tlio visiting committee are aj)pomlcd every year 
bv <]unvtcr seaeions, about twelve to each piison. 
Their duty is to visit tho prison periodically, to 
heav any complaints of the prisoners, to deal with 
ropovts made of tlio iniecouaucb of any prisoners, 
and to fulfil certain other functions moro particu- 
Jai'ly laid down in tho rules made hy tho Secretary 
of State; but they have no authority ovor the 
ofllcerB. In fact, wliorcas up till 1878 the local 
nutliotitica managed tho pilson, and the govom* 
incnb inspected it, tlic position is now -rovorsed, the 
govoramoTib manages and tlie local jiieticcB inspect. 
A cardinal prtnciplo of tho prison system is that 
every prisoner under scntoiico should be fully 
employed, hut tho dcscriptioii of omployment varies 
in tho diiFcrent stages of tho Ecntcnca On Arst 
reception, and for a Tuonbli at least, liard penal 
labour i-s exacted from everybody sentenced to hard 
labour, according to their strength and capacity. 
The Lread-whoel or crank is tlie typical fnnn of tills 
' llrsb-clnss haril labour,' as it is called ; stone-break¬ 
ing, oakum-picking, and some other forimi of lalxiiir 
are entorceain tho cose ot pthonei^ who are miRt 
tor tho tread-wheel. After this indiistrial labour is 
allowed, according to the capabilities of the 
prisoner, and forms n luUof iroin the dull monotouy 
of the Amt-class liavd Inhoiir. A large proportion 
of tlio prisniicis supply the wants of tlio prison 
population by wearing, tailoring, &c., and tho 
list of trades follow^ or articles made in the 
piisons enumorattiil in the annual reports reaches 
to about 150; Imt, ns may be imagineil, tliei'c iia 
large number of pdsoiiers who know of no indnalry 
wliicli can bo followed in a prison cell, and great 
difficulty U found in providing them with work, for 
tlicy do not generally stop long enough to Icnrn a 
triKlo to any goo<l pnipose. Mfifc-iiiaking and 
nuitting-weaving, which was, it is Relieved, intro- 
ihiced many years ago as a prison industry, is a 
trade which is very easily learned; but the saute 
reason whicli recommends it for prison purposes 
makes it appropriate for many olinritablo institu¬ 
tions, .such as blind schools, &c., ami enables free 
peisoiis who are incapacitated for other work to 
Jind employment at it, These latter are uaturally 
uiixinus to (liininisli the competition of jirisuu 
labour in tlieir trade, tliougii it forms now an 


exceedingly fiiuall jmrfc of that winch they liave to 
contend with, for the product of machinery ami 
foreign and colonial labonr, besides the introrluc- 
tion of rival iiiateriRls to serve the same object, 
far exceeds the output from the labour of piLsoncre 
in this country. The nuiuLcr of prisoners employed 
in this industry’ him, Iiou’ei'CJ-, by the efforts of tJio 
prmon authorities, Isieii diminished from nearly ,3200 
to 747, whose wm-k is, for the reasons given aljovo 
and becanfic nf the neccssaiy conditions of prison 
lalmur, probably not more than that of one-ionrth 
or onc-fifth the same muubcv of fiec labouvers. 

Every prison lios its rnciUcal officer, and a well- 
regulated and well-coiistrnctcd iniimiaiy. The 
denth-mte lias ^decreased from ID'S per IWX) to au 
per 1000 in prisons in England and Wales. The 
absence of all diseases duo to insanitary conditions 
is the main renson of the licallhy condition of the 
prisoner; ainl no doubt tlie aliHct teinperance—for 
no alcoholic lifluorg form part of the dielaty— 
and the regular life contribute to this result. 

In Older that the standavd of efficiency may bo 
mainlained in all the prisons, and tliat opportunities 
may be given to both officers and prisoners to coin- 
iiiunicato any ci>iuplmnt.s tliey may have to make, 
iuspectiira are apoainteil to visit each prison at 
leant monthly, and to report to the commissioners 
on any imint which may reipiire their intevvention. 
Prom the time whon the prisons were taken over 
by tliegovernnjent in 1878 tliere has been a voiy 
large ami almost unintonimtcil dinnnution in the 
number of prwoners, who fomi tlio prison popu¬ 
lation. Ill June 1878 there were 21,080 prisoners, 
and the average. Lumber during that year was 
19 , 818 ; in tbo prisons in England and Wales in 
Juno there wore 14,122, and tlie avomgo 
nnmber of piisunora during the year 1800 was 
13.405. It would be abaiml to claim this icsolt as 
nil due to any olionge of prison management, bnt 
there oan be no doubt tliat this has bail its share 
in tho result, just os in former years bad prison 
inanegemont was a potent cause of the inereoso of 
crime. 

Tho imllcntion of the diminution of crime 
which is allbrOed by these prison statistics is 
fully corroborated by those which are derived 
from other sources. It is fuund that during the 
fifteen years 1875-90, while the population lios 
increased by about 26 per cent., the number of 
convictions for wliut is in ordinary hincuage con¬ 
sidered a crime—i.e. oflenccs invo]vin|{ dislioiicsty, 
violence, &c.—insleatl of iiicreaaing m proportion 
with the populfitioii, has progressively diminished 
by about 12^ per cent; there were 238,080con¬ 
victions, summary nnd on indictineab, for such 
crimes in 1873-74, and only 203;808 in 1887-88. 
Convictions for drnnkennes.'i aro also much fewer 
—185,730 in 1873-74 and 106,360 in 1887-88; 
and if it were nob for the increase in tlie number 
of coiiiniitiuente for oA'ences against tlie educa¬ 
tion acts—for breach of bylaw's and tho like, 
which are rathar oAcnces agaiimt social discipliim 
than crimes—the total number of coniiiiitments 
would have very largely diminished. The police 
returns show too that tho number of tho cviiuinnl 
chu»ca has decreased by about 22 por cent,, and 
tlic number of disorderly lious-os has sliow-ii a coire- 
sponding diiuinntioii. 

The cYcsign and construction of a prison is, ns 
maj' be eupposed, a feature of the very first import¬ 
ance. Security is of coni'se one of tlie essentials, 
but there are otlicis almost as importaub. In look¬ 
ing over old piianns one cannot but bo struck with 
the ina.’jsivenes.s of construction of many of them 
—the huge bars and bolls, the largo chiiuBy 
locks, the ponderous gi-atcd doors, and, sonie- 
tiiaes cliniued to the wall, the heavy fetters witJi 
which the x^vi^ouei's ivcre loaded. In the old 
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i»rison nt York, Lnilt under tlio inRn5rn.tion of the 
Kev. Sydney Smith, pnrt of uhicU still exists, 
security is provided for i)y making the walla of 
the cells tjf n rough stnne, f'oruo 6 feet aqiiare and 
2 or 3 feet thick, niid giated wimluns of iim^rive 
iron exchide the light, fly such nienns m this it 
was intended to eiisuie tlie -safe custody of the 
prisoners without conf^tnut pei-aoual watchfiiliie.s.s 
(vnd siiporvisioii hy tlio prison staff. Alt this is 
clinngfid in the prisons of more recent date, l>nt the 
security ia even greater than Ijefnre, Irecaiise in ft 
prison of mmlern construction the supervision can 
he Jiiore tlinrongh. In ft jirison of modem con- 
•structiori the site is siirvouiided liy ft wall about 18 
feet hicii, outside of wliieli, iinl«=s a rood or street 
runs along the boundary, a margin of about 20 
feet is left \inbnilt on as ft preeantion against the 
facilities wliicli Imildings ngaiiisL a wall may give 
for ficaliiig or breaking through it. 

The orison is entcicil tlirongb two pniraof double 
gates, having a space boLwcen tlieiu snilicient for a 
wagon to stand in, so that tlio solid ontor gate may 
l>e slinfc before the grated inner gate fonuc4l of iron 
liars is opened. At the side of the gate is tlio 
porter’s lodge, and i)erhap.s certain waiting ftcconi- 
modntion and rooms in wliicli the prisonci's may, 
under en]iorvision, reeeivo visits from their friends. 
Tlieso gates give admission to the outer court of 
the pmon. Opposite the gate la probably the 
entrance of the main building! the olliccs of the 
governor, clmplain, iSrc. are placed here. After 
poAsiuQ these tlie buildings occupied by prisoners 
ore avnv’otl at. 

Every prlsoncT occupies a cell measuring 13 feet 
by 7 feet, ami containing 800 cubic feet of air, with 
R grated window, part of wliicli is made bo open; 
ia the wall are inlets from a channel for fresh air. 
WATined when necessary hy hot water idjros, and 
outlets for foul air diuwn out tUvougU flueK which 
comniiinicata with a furnace and tall chimney in 
the roof. On sliclves in the wall arc tlie books ami 
the small utensils ptovUle<l fur the prisoner’s use. 
The fiiniituro consists of ft stool to sit on, a fixed 
tohle, a wooden bed hoard and a coir pillow, sheets, 
bbuiketH, and nigs, and a inattrcas for the prisonei-s 
who have pa.ssGd tlio first stage. In some cells a 
crank, or a loom, or such other dxcil means of 
oinployment, is provided, and a Lell-tmll, by means 
of which ft warder’s attoution can bo called when 
necessary, and an cye-lmie in the door tlirongb 
wliicli (he warder enn jrisnoct the prisoner. 

Rinv.s Ilf cells such as tins are arranged alongside 
each other, and on ojipo'^ite sides of a corridor 
about 10 feet wide, wliicli is open to the roof; ami 
tlicie may be above the ground-floor two or three 
tiers of cells, ftcce.‘>.s to wljicb is given by iron stairs 
and agalleiy off wliicli the cells onen,' There arc 
possibly’.some cells on a lower level, where usually 
the lioftting apparatus and soiiiotiinea the cook¬ 
house, bakeliouse, \vorksho]tH, and ntoresi ore situ¬ 
ated ; hut in the lunst recent constructions it ia 
tliougbt better to place tliese latter in separate 
buildings outside tlie block of cells. A iiospital 
for sick patients is |iiovidc(1, and a seporalc block 
of cells ill which inisoiiei-s are plaeerl on first recep¬ 
tion, and where they arc clcauHcd and oxnniincd by 
the doctor, and their private nroperty and clolhes 
taken from them, tlie latter tieiiig replaced by a 
prison .suit if the prisoner is convicteil, or if before 
conviction he prefers not to wear Iris own clotlies. 
There is a tread-wheel house in many prison-s, and 
often a mill, wliicli is worked by the trcad-whcel, 
ftnd which .snpidles fhnu’ or water for the prUonem' 
use. The department for females ia pub distant 
from that for males, and no male officer is ollowed 
into the female division unless be Is accompanied 
by a female warder or mfttvon. Storcrooina are 
pTOvided wlicre it may be most convenient, for the 


Tirorisiona, clothing, materialu for innmifncturc, &C- 
Tlie cbnpcl Is a proinincnt feature in the prison, for 
praycni are read before All the ludsonei's ivlio can 
attend evciy morning, and on iSuuday there are 
morning and evcniim services. Iji prisons Imilt 
on this iiindcl towards the iniddlo of the centmy 
the chapel was divided into little boxes, so as to 
isolate prisoiieif; completely from each other. This 
cmiatriiction lias for some time been abnudoned j 
iti failed ill its object, and in fact lielpcd to prevent 
detection of an offender, u-hilc it was thouglib to 
(liininisli the influence of the minister and the effect 
of the service. 

In connection witli the offices is a liliraiy of 
.selected books for issue to the prisoners, wliicli is 
undov the control of the chaplain. In some part of 
the cell block is a bath-liouse, where prisoiiei's aje 
required to wash themselves neiiodically ^ and in 
connection with the feninle side of the lu'ison is a 
laundry for the washing of the prisonci'.s’ clothing, 
.‘slieets,*&c., and in wliicli also Rometimes washing 
ia done for people oiitsido on payment. There are 
also workftliops in which earpentoi’s, sinithfl, &'c. can 
carry on tlicir trades for the benefit of the jirlson. 
Large airy yards suiTonnd the hlncks in which 
the prisoners live. In these they take their daily 
exercise under supervision of wawlcrs, pacing round 
and miiml a ring, .separated by such an interval 
from each other as may prevent oral coimnmiica- 
tion. Part of the space mside the ivalls is often 
cultivated for vegetables for consumption by the 
prisoners. 

Since 1860 a new feature has been developed in 
controUing the criminal clnsa. By an act poflsecl 
in that year and revised in 1871, the latter being 
called ilie Prevention of Crimes Act, any person 
convicted on Indictment a second time may bo 
mibjccteil to ‘supervision ’ hy the police for seven 
ycais after the cxplvatUm of his sentence, lluving 
this fieriod he is required to report himsclr to tlio 
police once a montli, and to keep them infuimed 
of Ida yosWenco 5 he is also required to prove hU 
innocence if certain summcIous circnmslances are 
brought against him. If he fails to comply with 
the obligation to report iiimself lie may bo im¬ 
prisoned for a year with hard labour. _ The convict 
released enniHtionally licfore tlic termination of lira 
sentence is subject ‘to similar obligations, and if 
there arc rco-sonahlo grounds for hollevlug that ho 
is leading a crinunul life, or showing Idmself un¬ 
worthy of tho freedom cotuUtionally granted him, 
or if lie s.|iould he actually conviuted of crimo, ho 
may ho returned to jiriaon to inulergo the whole 
of that iiarb of Ids sonleiice which was romitted. 

To ftui in tho work of dotecliiig criiniiialB a 
HabitnnI f'riminal Ilogister lias been established, 
in wldvli the nnincs, descriptions, pliotogiaphs, aiul 
criminal caieer of all iiei.soiis who are proved to 
have liocii twice convicted on indictiuent are 
jccoiiled. This register is printed and circulated 
to nil pnlico forces and prisons, and thus these 
niitlioritics have at their command means of estab- 
ILsIiing the idcntifieatioii of any piisoucr who comes 
into their enstody, wlio is snsjicctcd to he an 
habitual criminal, and can nsccitaiii wliat prison 
Rlioiild bo applied to for further cvidciico on the 
subject. In order to .«upply means of aacertaiiiing 
whether any pereon in custody is on tlie rcglsfcci' 
of lialntual criminals, in case.s where no special 
identity is SM{mcsted, a Distinction Marks Rogistor 
has been cstablisiied, in wliicli nil the necnliar 
marks, or other remarknlile personal pceiilinritieB 
of tlio-so who have been rcgiaLovcd, are elas.sified 
and recordeil. 

It will icadily bo understood that it would not 
oraord with tho modern tlicovy of punislimciit coin- 
hineil with rcformntion to turn any prisoner adrift 
at the prison gate on completing Ins sentonce, to 
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^•eclv for muausof cninliig an Iiuiit‘:<b livuHlioml willi 
all tlio fUsaflvantngca which lil'< connection ami 
iin|insninijenb ohvioiislv entail njkon Win. The 
fiTfit wtatntovy vecogniilon that it was rijiht awl 
e.xjie<lieiit to make Roino provUioii lor prisonci's on 
ilischai'ge was in 32 Geo. III. chap. 15, bv wWcIi 
‘iietice.s might conves’ any such person liy pass 
)ftck to his jiarish i ami at tlie opening i>f the 
cliapel of the New House of CoiTcction lor Mi'iille- 
sex, the chaplain, tlic Rev. Samuel Glaw, jtointed 
out that, tlie discipline and training of the pnson 
having it might lie hoped snpplante2 the prisoners’ 
liaijits of idleneKs and nroHigacy by [mbits of iiuIiih- 
try, tlie magistrates might be able to speak of them 
according to tlieir merit or demerit to Ibe imilsh 
officers. He observed, however, that thiswonid not 
provide for tlio cases of Ivlsli delinquents who had no 
settlcjueiit in the United Kingdom, but who wore 
nob few in number, as indeed they nre not nt this 
present day, when they fiivni.sli to nritish gaols nn 
entirely disnvnportionate number of iiimntes. He 
thus sliowea the ncces.sity for doing wlml in more 
recent timw lias been niidertakeii by soeietlea for 
the aid of dbtcliargcd prisoncis. In 1323 the (tnol 
Act enabled a moderate sum of money to lie paid 
for the benefit of discharged pvisonei-s out of llie 
rates, or from public bonofnctions lielongiiig (o the 
gaol, in order that they might roaort to any place 
oi employment or honest occupation. In 1362 
societies for the aid of discliavgeil prisoiicw received 
statutory recognition, and the luoimy oivardeil b^’ 
the jnsticos for the aasistauco of any prisoner, to 
an amount not exceeding £2 per licml, might be 
handed over to tlioso societies for Iheir }ienefit 
This act was obviously a recognition of societies 
ivliiclk ali'eady oxiated, bub it nH'ordcd a groat 
stimulus to tuo formation of othoro. The earliest 
of the oxisCinff societies, according to the list pnb- 
llshcd by tlie licforniatoty and Ueftigo Union, was 
the Hampshire Society, wliich dates from 1802; 
Dniston Foinalo Refuge dates from 1805; the 
Slieiilfs' Fund, wliich deals with City cases, from 
I807< 'When the nrisons were haud«^ over to the 
government in 1878 llicro were about .10 discliorgcd 
prisoners' aid societies nctiug in connection with 
tim prisaiis, Chen 113 in number, and Htill uiiiulHir- 
ing 66, oven after the reduction whicli took place 
lu the first two yearn. 

The transfer of all prisons to the government in 
1878 bad a most imiiortnnb elTcct in adding to the 
miuiber of those societies. The Prisons Act Imd 
been passed partly to ensure uiiiforinit'.v of treat¬ 
ment of iiiisoners in all localities, and those who 
atlvocated the claims of the kUschnrged prisoner 
were not sloiv to perceLvo that tlie same priiicijilc 
might be made to apply to tlie .system of helping 
them to obtain lionest employment on coinnlotion 
of their Montcncc; and, fiirUtcr, that the dimeulby 
they ImV luet with iu inducing many of the local 
aiitlioritip^, to provide fund.s, or in raising private 
subscriptions, iiiiglib he overcome, now that the 
govevnnioiit was responsible, beenusso tlioy were 
virtually imniul te continue the grants wliicU hail 
been made h}' many local nutlioritic.s, nnd could 
nob refuse to make similar grants in places where 
the local autlioritics had hitherto failed to do so. 
In connection with this tlie ComnussionerB of 
Prisons took action witli a view to seenring the 
jnoper appropriation to tliis purpose of many 
clinritie.s and benefactions devoted iii former times 
to the asaistanee oi prisoners, but the exact olijccts 
of which wore no longer a])plicablo,to oxislinft eir- 
cHinetances. Tlie.se fuinls wore more or less within 
the cognisance of the CImrity Coimnissioncra, and 
some of the largest of them bad nltcndy Ireon 
diverted to objects quite dlscoimected from prisons 
or prisoners; but by means of an neb passed in 1882 
steps were taken by wliiclimost of these/nnda Jiavo 


been appiTijirintcd for the benefit of dist'liarged 
priMncia tlmiugli tlie agency of the nbovc-immctl 
societies. The goverament niakcs to each society 
a gvMit each year pvo^tUoned to the number nf 
prisoneis to lie relieved, in siyiplcincnt of any’ nf 
their charitable funds; luii, os it is nccussar}' to the 
object of the society ami of its work that local aid 
and local interest shnukl be c.xcitei] in the work, it ia 
oimie a condition that private su1>scriptinns slionld 
l>c given at lenat equal in ninoiint to the .>> 1)01 the 
government are prepared to allow. Uesidcs the 
giant of money lianded over directly to the society, 
the gratiiitv earned by a prisoner diiiiiig^ liU sen¬ 
tence may im paid bim tbroiigli the ngmicv of the 
society, who thna liave conunand over all the fiinda 
avniialtle for selling tlie iwi’^oncr o«t again in a 
fresh career, ami can take care that it is not wasted 
ill the indulgence to wlticli a man nv woman is 
iinturally tempted on first vclcnso from tlio lestraiiib 
ami privation of prison life, 'ilie tesnlt of llns 
encouragement bos been that there are now seventy- 
three societies in active operation in Knglaisd, 
bcaides many homes and refuges cliiellv devoted 
to helping women. There are nine discharged 
prisnnei's’ aid societies in Scotland, and only llireo 
In Ireland. It la iHfliciilt, of course, to exhibit hy 
any precise statement the results attained by these 
societies, but there can be no sorb of doubt tiiat 
they do /MlmhnbJu work. It is not, however, by 
any mcaos those who s]>cnil moat money who 
piAdiictt the best rosnlts. Money, no doubt, is an 
absolute uccessity, bub what is oven moro impoi t- 
ant is ncreonal cave nnd interest in the peieon who 
has fnilon into crime, peiimjxs from ivenknoss of 
character, from bad bringing up, horn inUfoi tnns, 
from evil cojinoctions, or wliatover the cause may 
be, and who, after the experience of prison lifu and 
tlio teaching he lias received, maydosiro to enter 
upon a ne'iv career. 

[/mialSMcfi.—Jn the early part of tlio IPth cert* 
tiiry the most advanced oxanqdes of mison dUolp* 
lino and constmctiim were to be foiunl in tlio United 
States, and nlthongb in the second liaU of the 
century this prominent position has not been main* 
tained, the imjsortanco 01 the impruvementa initiated 
in America caniinb be forgolton. Following closely 
on HownriVa rei.>ort, tiic ‘ Philadelphia Society for 
Asaisling DUtrossed Prisoiiers ‘ was founded In 1776 
—the first of the kind in the world ; and, though 
dis-solvcd during tlic war, it wn.s roovgaiiiaud in 
1787, nnd is stil) at work. Large measures of 
reform were quickly secured: by 1700 the principle 
of eeparation wius recognised, alirl in ITW- all ctm- 
victa were nepavated and secluded; in the latter 
vear, also, capital nunislnncnb ivas abolished in 
I’ciinsylvniiia for ail ciiuica but murder in Ijie 
fiist degree. It thus bccaiiie necessary to devise 
some substitute for capital punlslimcnt At 
the Eastern Feuitentiavy at Fhlladolpliin, opened 
in 1829, tlio flo-calJcd 'Pennsylvania System' 
of pemianent seclusion of convicts was carried 
out: the evil efi'ects arising from tlio rigorous 
applicatian of tliia priueiplc linvo been already 
referred to in this article, and even nt Fliilndclphia 
the system is not now strictly enforced, whilst in 
nil the other American piicons what is known ns 
the ' Auburn System'—aileiit labour iu association 
by day, ami scpaiatiou by night—Jiaa been adoptecl. 
Ill the Boiitiiern states lirLsuncrs are leased out to 
the highest bidders for tlic term of tlicir sen bciices; 
hut tins fcysteui, which cowdeinna the convicts to a 
slavery that is not niodilicd even hy oousidorabiaiis 
arising from peiROiml ownciship, is madiially 
l)eia|( abandoned. Tiic first place of duteiitiou 
fot juvenile delinqiientR was o^icued at New York 
in 1825; tlic first reformatories on the cottage or 
family aj'Rtom wore established in Ohio—for boya 
at Lancaster in 1868, for girls nt Delaware in 1878. 
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III IfiTTtlie Elmira (New Yfivk) Roformatorj-was 
openeil, at wbjcli a now fanjoriH system )ias been 
ailnpted for llic treatment nf first ofTenfiers imcjer 
Ihii ty Yean< of aije; the principal ieatiu-es aie iii- 
(leterniuiatfl sentences, tlic classification of prisoners 
into llirce classes under tlie marks system, and 
(liscliavf'e npon proliationaiy parole, nndcr super¬ 
vision. Tiio prisoners enjoy a InsHrions dietary, 
and many indulgenc&g arc granted to inchico tlioiii 
to work,"so that the penal eleiiienfc of a sentence 
of iiiipri'onment is entirely absent. 

A grave defect alleged by American critics \s 
tliat m the county gaols and otlier places of dotcii- 
fion for tlioso aivaiting trial all SHch prisoners are 
compelled to nssociatu in a coinnion hall, ivitli all 
the evils whicli follow as a necossaiy result. 
Tfc 1 r said also tliat politicq to a lar^e extent 
determine tlie Keh.’ction nf prison officials, many 
nf whom are appoiiitdl simply for services rendered 
to their party; find that'' tlic interfercncG of 
labour organisations lina hail a eon^lderahle ePfoct 
in the clircRli>)ii nf putting a stop to contract 
labour—in New York, to labour of aiij'^ kind— 
in the pri.?nnH. It may he added that crime liiis 
iricrGa'sed in the United Stat&s in a ratio far in 
mlvanceof the growili of pnjmlatiou; in ISiW the 
prisoner represented 1 in 11412 of the population; 
in ISSOtlicy were 1 iu 835. In a orumtry where «o 
inntiy oamest and capable penologist* arc at work, 
however, there i.s every roii.*on to hope for an nUi- 
mate return to hotter methods. 

Sec the arkiolea Brcoarta. nextii.Mf, CapitaI/ Pu.siBn- 
WENT. CnijiiKai. Law, ExBcuiton, rat, IfowAUD, Toucb, 
ItEPOnVATOlilES, HoMir.LV; tlioso on crimes such as 
Arsok, AbsaiKjT, Bunor.MiT, Feaeanr, Murder, Rape, 
TkEPt, I Uio works by sneh u Pike, Historp of Crmc 
fn Kivjlnnd (1873-70) j tarter, Grimt and I’nnxdtntnU 
(liiWO); Peny, Piiton Lahoitr (.-Mbnny, 1880)5 Wnes, 
Tkt Stnle nf I'ritout i?i the CivUiaftl Wovld (Cambridge, 
U.S,, 1880); Havolock Ellis, The CWminaf (1880); 
Ihiuishment and the Prei’cnthn of Crime, by tho present 
author (1^3); tho French BuKflin tUfuSoeiHi Out (rale 
<te* «nd Oewnau works by fWlscnder/T and 

Jilguiiiann (1%<60 el W}.), Ceiizinor (1881). Aschrott, 
Pniis, &C. 

l*risi*ciul, a town of Alliania, 72 miles E. by N. 
of Bciitari, is. one of the richest and moRl induetrions 
towns in Tiirkoy. Pop. 39,000. 

Pristina, .a town of European Turkey, 39 miles 
by rail N. of t/.skiih. I’op. 8000 . 

Pristis. See Sawfish, 

Prlvatcpr, a sliip owned hy a )»rivnto indi- 
vidiiiil, which, under govcrnnieiit jicrmission. ox- 
pressed hy a Letter of Maivjiie (fi.v.), Jiinke.s war 
ujion the shipping of n liostilo )>f>wor. To make 
war upon an cnoiiiy vvitliont this coniniission, or 
iiptiii tho shipping of n nation nob spccilied in jt, 
i-s piracy, Privateoviiig was aholishert hy iinitnnl 
agroeiiioiit among Enronean nations, except Spain, 
hy the Declamlion of Paris in I.S56; but tlic 
United States of Aniorica refused to .sign the 
treaty, fur reasons wliicli arc giv'en in the article 
Paris (ij.v.). It is doubtful, lioivever, bow far 
tliat abolition would stand in a general war, for 
)ivivateeriiig is the natural re-soiiicc of a nation 
whose vcgiilur navy i* too weak to iiiako bead 
a'minst the Tuaritime power of the enemy, e.speci- 
nlly wlion the latter ofieis the temptation of a 
wealthy eominerce. It was usual for tlie couiitn' 
on whose helialf the privateers oarried on war to Jake 
security for their duty respecting the rights of neu¬ 
trals aud allies, aud their observing generally tho law 
of nations. Y'liile not considered Pirates (q.v.) hy 
the laiv of nalions, they iveio looked npon ns little 
better during the great war.-s at the end of the ISth 
mid the heginning of the 19tli century, and asnrnle 
received but scant mercy at the liands of tlie regular 
services. In the wavs of 1793-1814 many English 


I privateers were afloat. Putin tlicsainoperiod noless 
I than 10,871 English ships, with over £ 100 , 000 , 000 , 
weie taken hy French ‘corsairstlic Breton priva¬ 
teer Suicniif look, ill two months of 1S07, prizes 
worth £201.230. At the jlinerican lievohition tlio 
new republic fully reali-=ed the advantage of its 
position in preying on the niercanlilc marine of 
(ireat Britain ; and in the Avar of 1812 British coiii- 
tiicrcu Mijl'ercd seveiely at the liands of American 
prii'atcers, of which it was computed that sniue 230 
were afioat. Tliiring the American civil war the 
Confederate crnisci.s iverc at fir.st regarded in 
the north os lucre pirates ; aud the Alnhaiua Claims 
originated in the charge against Britain of allowing 
the departure of privateers from British ports. In 
1870 lu'MH.sia made a decree in favour ot creating 
a ‘volunteer navy.’ See Eneiuy, Neutrality, 
Alabama, Buccaneer, Cor.sair, Pirate, Prize; 
and, fortiicFieiich privatcer.s, Noriimn, 27ie Corscu'rs 
of France (1887). 

Privet {Ligiistrion), n gonns of plants of the 
natural order Oleaccfc, containing a nmuber of 
.spcciM of slinilw and small trees with opposite 
leaves, wliicli are fiimidc and entire at the inavgiii 5 
the Ihnvei-s small, whito, and in terminal panicles ; 
the calyx slightly d-toothed; tlie corolla funnel- 
shaped and 4-cleft 5 tlio stamens two, projecting 
Vyoiul tlic tnhe of the corolla; tho berrieq 2 -cellccl. 
Common Privet (L. is a slinib growing in 

Imsliy places and about the hovdeia of rvoods in tho 
mhhlle and south of Europe, and in some parts 
of Uritahi, now also naturalised in somo parts of 
North America. It lias Imlf-cvergreen, smooth, 
huiceolat© leaves; and berries about the size of 
peas, black, rarely white, yellow, or gicen, Tlio 
(lower.* liave a strong and sweetish smell; the 
leaves arc mildly asliingent, and ivcro formerly 
used in medicmc. The hcme.s, which liang on the 
shrub during winter, have a disagrcenlile taste, 
but serve as food for many kind* of bivda tliey 
arc used for dyeing red, mid, witli vaviony additions, 
green, blue, and black. A ixisc-cnhiitrcd pigment 
obtained from tiicm i* used for colouring niapa, 
The wood is hard, and is used by tuniers, anti by 
shociuakors for making wooden I'Oge. Privet, 
although not e]>iny, is much used for hccigee, often 
mixed uith some spiny shrub, oi' rvitli beech. Tt 
bears clipping well, and grows well in tlie smoke 
of towns, also under tiic sliacle of (roes, A nurn her 
of species of prii'ot are native.* of diflcrent parts of 
the East; and some of them are now to be seen in 
shruhberich in Britain. Host kind* nf privet grow 
readily from cuttings, but some of tlie more onm- 
mcntal kinds are inereased hy grafting them upon 
the cuiiiiiioii or otlior moio vigorous specie.*, Ifc 
has MOW been pmved that tlio shrub the white wax 
insect of Clihm deposits the wax on i.s L. lucidim. 
See W.\x Insect. 

Privilege, For tho privilege* of counsel, see 
B.MtniSTEit; foj' tlie privilege* of parliament, see 
1 ’abliajient; for llioee of peers ami anibassadora, 
see NoniLiTY, Amiiassador; for privileged com¬ 
munications, eeo Confidentiality, I^xijel ; for 
the saevednes.* of the confessional, see CONFI¬ 
DENTIALITY; see also AnniiST, Debt, Sanctuary, 
SOVEREKiN. 

Privy-coiiuoiL \Yhoi'Over a feudal system of 
govcinment has prevailed ifc has been customary 
/or the sovereign to summon, from time to time, a 
council of his barons or nobles to advise iiini in 
iiiatbcra of state. This ])vactice was adopted by 
feudal nioiiarchs rather a.s a privilege than ns a 
duty, since it gave them tlio means of enforcing 
from pow'erful feudatorie.s nn acknowledgment of 
their Bovoreign rights. The attendance of a baron 
at tlie tsourb of liis lord ivas a tacit admission of 
the siizcraiiity of the latter. 
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Under the early English Ijings the roj-jd eoundl 
was styled tlio Anln or Curia Itegis, It con¬ 
sisted of tliQ Clmneellor, tlie Jiisticioir, the Lord 
Treasurer, the Lord Steward, the Clinmherliuii, 
the Earl AFarahal, ttie Constable, nnd any nthei' 
persons whoiw fclie hing eljose to appoint; the 
two arcUbishops halonge<l to it tia ct rigUi; and 
the Comptroller of the HousclioM, the Chancellor 
«\f the Exchequer, the. JudRc-s, and the King's Ser¬ 
jeants ivere occasionally present at its incetiiign. 
The antliority of the enria wns originally co-c-xten- 
sivc with that of the Icing, in whom all the powers 
of government, judicial and adininiritmtive^ wero 
united j but its constitution gradually undenveiit 
a complete cluingc. In the first place, a dislinctuiii 
came to Ije drawn hetween the Iwdy of the enria— 
tlio magnum, or commune eonciltntn, which was the 
germ oJ the modern parliament—and the fO»rr7iif*« 
assidiium—n permanent ennunittee of the curia, 
which WAS con.stantly nnd clasely aitachctl to the 
person of the Icing. TJien the two eoiincil.s were 
tlieinsolvoa siihdivided. The Court seamtrium, 
or Conrb of Exchequer, which sprang from the 
concilium assnlnuni, took cogni-iunce of nffaira of 
finance, then of aebionn aflecting the revenue, 
and lastly of civil suits generally. Tho CoiirU of 
King’s Tlencli nnd Common Plew—descended from 
tlic magnum ronciYfam—rospectirely acquired their 
soparabc jiinsdlctions. These changea had Irecn 
accomplished by tho end of tlie reign of King John. 
Tlicy wero jnorely successive <h!legatlon3 of llio 
royal nntliority, nnd left tho king’s prerognlivc as 
the fountain of law nnafTccted. In Hpilc, there¬ 
fore, of the cstahUuhnioiit of regular InlmiialM, the 
Bovm'eign still continued to exetcine judicial anlhor- 
ity, if nob personally, at least tlirongh tho agency 
of his chancellor and of tho council, whose juris¬ 
dictions. afterwards so clonvly distingiiwhahlc, 
were originally united. In tho time of Edward 
III., liowaver, tlio Clinneery was mpUlIy hecmniiig 
ft separate tribunal; and by the end of tho roign o7 
iiU snccessor its cstAbllHiiment aa the groat court of 
ennitylrndbeon ofTected. Tho condliam oitiduum. 
aiHo, had hecomo a separate assembly of royni 
ofTicials, hound by a particular oath and paid a 
regular salary, equally distinct from tlio courts of 
law and equity and tvnui tlie magaion 
and regarded with no little jeohmsy hy them both. 

Prom the accession of Bichard 11. to the end of 
the reign of Henry VI. the Piivy-coiincil were 
not merely tho servants hut the ininistcrn of the 
crown, ami acted os a check upon the mynl author¬ 
ity. While in theory the king could clioose and 
diamifts the meinhevB of U»e coancU at Ills plcoaiuc, 
the oxorciHo of this prerogative wa.s in fact Buhjcct 
to vniions restiictions. S^omo of tho olficcrs of the 
state wero luemhevs of the conncil ex officio. Tlio 
two arclihisliops claimed to belong to ib ns of right, 
rescnce of other ecclesiastics, with whom the 

S was a higher authority than the royal, intro- 
a fiu'thev element of independence, and the 
occasional efforts of parliament to wrest the appoint¬ 
ment of privy-councillors from tlio king mmle 
ids influence over tho oouiicil still w'eaker. Tho 
Piivy-council c-xeroised its control over tho royal 
authority in two way.s. Sometimes ib merely 
ailviscd and rcconiiiiendcd. A more powerful kind 
of check was tlie ixifnsal of the clmneellor to tiHi-v 
the Great Seal to any royal giant of which the 
council disapproved, Tlie'English Bovereigns en¬ 
deavoured to defeat tlie operation oi tliischeckby 
the u.se of a privy-seal, and hy retaining the Great 
Seal ill tiieir own liands. 13ub the privy-seal iMissed 
into the custody of a separate official, and hy the 
middle of the lotli century the conncil had sncceedeil 
in bringing every royal grant under its own notice 
at each stage in the nraccdure neeeaeaTy lor obtalii- 
ingit. In filie time ot Henry V. the coimcil assumed 
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the name of Privy-council, hy which it 1.% now 
gcncrftlly known. Its functions were then partly 
admiiiUlrativo and partly judicial. Tho former 
included the control nf mattem of finance, tho 
estAhlisIimcnt of sititjilfa—i.ii. markets in wliicli 
alone certain commodities oinbl )ie e.vposed for 
aale—the regulation of the atatnloa which Umii«l 
fieedom of coiunierce between difterent parts of 
England, and the pveRer\-atinn of the peace. The 
latter cannot !>o better defined than in the words 
of Mr Dicoy: ‘M’liencver, in fact, either Jjoni 
defect of legal authority or from want of the 
might neccssarj* to carry their decisiona into erfecl, 
the law courts were likely to prove inefficient, tlien 
the council nlcppcd in hy siunmoniiig before it 
defendants and accusers.' 

III the tliii'd or lundern period of its Iiistorj', 
which coninicncerl when the Wars of tlie Boses 
were drawing to a cIobg, the character of the Privy- 
counoil has undergone a variety of changes. Tlio 
destruction of tho feudal nystcni, and the oveT- 
throw of the old ecclesiastical supremacy, reduced 
it to a )vosiCi<iii of absolute dependence on the 
crown. At llic same time llic power of the council 
jw regards the [iciijilc waa gre.atlj* increased (1) Ijy 
the subjection of pauienlar places to itw control— 
e.ff. Ireland uniler PoyniMM Act (IdW), and the 
Clianiiel iHlnnds; (2) "^ly llie exercise nf tho riglib 
to iftsiic proclftnmtions; (3) hy the erection of new 
courts under its supervision—e.g. tlie High Com- 
mis.aion and the Court of lienuests; and (4) hy tlie 
extension of its judicial antlinrity in the Court of 
Rtftr-clinmher (Q.v.). Tlio judicial pnwcie of tho 
Priv\*.coHiiHl were, however, restricted hy the Long 
Parliament f 10 Car. L chap. 10, sect. 8), nnd in the 
17th and I8tli centuries its functions as the adviser 
of the crown in mattcTs of government nnd slate 
policy were giwluelly usurped by tho Cabinet (q.v.). 

Pi'cscni Coiuiituiion ana Ftinclitms.—'TUe list of 
privy-conncillors »n\v includes the members of tlie 
royal family, the Archbialiops of Cauterhury and 
York, the ‘Bishop of London, the gient officers 
of state, the X^nl Chanccllco', tho Lord Chief- 
instlco of England, tlie Lords JuKlii»» of the 
Court of Appeal, tlio President nf llio Pitilmta, 
Divorce, anil Admiralty Division, the Jaw officers 
of the crown, tho memlicre of the Jiullcial Com- 
uiittco (see below), several of the Scotch judges, 
the SjiOftkeT of the House of Commons, the 
Anibn.«smlor», boiub of the Ministers Plenipotcn- 
llavy and GovemoTS of Colonie-s, tlic Comnmnilw- 
in cliicf, the Pimt Lord of the Admiralty, the 
Vice-president of the Bnavd of Tmelo, tho .Pay- 
niastcr of the Eorces, &c., and necosaarily all tfm 
meinlicn) of the enUnot. hlemheit; of the council 
are ill lliciv collective capacity styled * His [or 
hfajesty's Rfost Himournble Privy-councilindi¬ 
vidually each uiemhcr is styled * Bight Honourable.' 
(Thel/»rd Mayor of London, ftlthongh atylocl ‘Mmt 
Honoiirahlo,’ is not a privy-councillor- See Kola 
oiirf Q«cn>s, first series, iii.'49B: iv. 0, 28, 137,157, 
180, 236, 284; ix. 13", 168.) Under the authority 
of Icttem-palenb dated 28fch May, 10 James 1. 1B12, 
privv.counciliors take jnecederice after Knights of 
the'Garter. Aiiuingst themseivw they take mnk 
according to seniority of apjiointiiienb when no 
othei- jwinciple of clas-rification is applicable in 
the individtiftl instances. Privy-conncilioiB ore 
appointed by tho sovereign without either patent 
or grant, and fti'o finhject to removal at hi« dis¬ 
cretion. By the common law, the Piivy-coiindl, 
as dcriving'ils whole anthDiUy from the aoverelgn, 
woB dissolvoil ipso facto upon the (lemise of the 
crown; hub, in Order to prevent the incoii- 
vonieuce of having no council in being at the 
accession of a new jirinco, it was enacted (6 
Aunc, chan. 7, sect. 8) that tUo Privy'-council aball 
continue for six months after the douilBe of the 
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crown, unless sooner dcteriiiined hy tlie anccessor 
of the ilccensetl fiovcre5j,m (ef. Steplien, Conimcnl, 
vol. il. p. JQl ?. It M unilcrstooil that no 
meinhers fittencl tlio deliherntiona of council except 
those Avlio are specinlly smmnoned. In otdinarj' 
ca-jos onlv the ininistcrf!, tlie great officers of the 
Householif, anti ftio Arciiljfc.Iiop of Canteviniry ore 
suniinoncd i hut on some extvaowlinory occasions 
summonses arc sent to the whole council. (Thns, 
on Noveinhei- 23, 1839, the whole of the Privy- 
council were summoned to IJiickiriglinm Palace to 
Tccoivc the Queen's announcenicnt of her intended 
marriage with Prince Albert. J Meelinga of council 
are ifftiially held at int-ervnJs of thr^ or four wcek.s 
at the sovereign’s residence ; and six privy-cooncil- 
lom at least, •witli one of the clerks of council, 
constitute ft meeting of council. 

A privy-councillor must he a nalnral-born sub¬ 
ject of Great Britain. Ilis diitloa nrc_ defined by 
tlie oath of office ns follow.s; {1) to ndviso the king 
to the best of Ins cuiiniiig anti di.sci-etinn; (2) to 
mlvise for the king’s lionour and good of the public, 
witliout partiality tlirougli aHection, love, need, 
doubt, or dread} (3) to keep the king’s counsel 
secret; fl] to avoid corniution; (5) to help and 
strengthen the e.vccntioii or wliatahall be resolved; 
(6) to witliatanil all persons who would attempt 
the contvarv; ami (7) to ohsorve, keep, and do all 
tliat a good and true counsellor ought to do to his 
eoverclgti lord. The pciisonal sociiiity of a luembcr 
of the Privy-council was formerly aafcgiianlcd liy 
Mverol statutes repealoil byO Geo. Iv. chap. 31. 
Immodliitoly on tlie decease of the Bovcvelgii the 
Prlvy-comicil assembles aiul pi oclainia bis successor, 
the lord Cliancellor alfixiiig the Groat Seal to tlio 
proclamation. The luembore of the Privy-coimcil 
are then re-sworn os council of the now sovereign, 
after vvliich a privy-council is lield, ami the sovereign 
makes (Icclaialioji uf liis designs for tbegooil govern- 
Tiionb of the realm, and siibscilbes the oaths. 

The functions of the Privy-council in modem 
times dcpoiui on a ];p;oAt variety of statutes, and 
It la only possible liero to give a brief and very 
geneval survey of the whole lield, Tlie subject is 
one full of confusion, partly because of the vast 
mass of detail which it involves, and partly because 
the long historical developmoiit which the Privy- 
council lias undergone has borne its nntucal crop 
of legal fictions, nnomnUcs, and tochnicalilics. It 
u'ill be convenient to divide our ob.s'an'ation.s under 
fonr heads : 

<1) The Privy-cortncil as synont/inoits with the 
Executive Qovernmoit.—ll is a connuonplnce of 
constitutional law tliat the cabinet, wliicli is tlio 
organ of the executive government, is quite nii- 
kno>Yn to the law. In theory the cabinet is oiilv 
a committco or inner circle of the Privy-coiineil, 
and tlie Privy-couneLl is still the only iiistnimcnt 
through which the sovereign can exercise liis 
prerogative. Hut the theory no longer corresponds 
with the facts j tire power is exorcised by tlio 
cabinet alone, ami the Privy-cfniiicil is never coii- 
BuitQil. This is the kcuso which must be attached 
to_ tlie statement.'* that the 'sovereign in coiincjl’ has 
wido aiitlior-ity in tlio colonies, can make and 
enforce laws in such colonies as have no lepre- 
BOntatiye a-ssemblics, and can allow or disallow the 
legitfIntivG nct.s of such ae do pos-se-ss tboiii. The 
case is the same with orders in coinicil relating to 
hliHikades, reprisals, or emhargoes. And, in liunnony 
with those expressions, it is the regular course in 
acts of parliament coiifei'iiiqr specific powers on the 
executive government to confer them in terms on 
the ‘ sovereign in council.' In such cnscs the 
mention of tlie council is nmely formal, and if 
the power is exercised it will be by tlio onlinary 
government (cf. also 13 and U Viet. chap. 59, sect. 
30). It may bo added tliat, os the executive power 


is thns dependent on the nutliority of the legisla¬ 
ture, BO no executive act can he done, and no order 
in council can be made, which an act of parlianicut 
cannot override. 

This is now a recogiuscd mode in which the 
legislature delegates defined legislative functions 
to tifc executive; and it is on this principle that 
the Board of Tnulc, for oxnniple, can make regula¬ 
tions bir cniTving out the lu-ovisions of an act of 
])arliaiiiciit, though the act may simply state, ‘ It 
shall be lawful for Her Majesty by order in council ’ 
from time to time to make such regulations, 

(2) The PriKy-cotiiicfl as a scpmvte Department 
of Stale .—As file ai/lce regls was tJic mother of 

t arliauient and of the various courts of law, so the 
*rivy-councU has given being, in quite recent 
times, to several aihiiinistrative bodies (sucli, for 
instance, as tlic Boartl of Trade and the Local 
Government Board), to which many of its own 
odiiiinistrativc imweiu have been transferred. The 
dill'crcnt stages or iiietiuul.s in tbis process of dilVcr- 
ciitintioii arc curious. The Board of Trade, estab¬ 
lished on its present basis in 1782, was at first, aiul 
still is ill name, a comnntfcce of the Privy-council; 
it is defined in Che rnterpretation Act, 1869, sect. 
12. as*tlio Lord.s of the Cmnnuttee for the time 
being of the Ibivy-comicil, appointed for the con- 
aidoration of matters rolating b trade and foreign 


president, who is a member of the govermnent. 
The Board of Hcaltlj, oreate<l ISIS, was ton years 
later superseilcd jiavtly by tlie Home Ollice, partly 
by the IMvy-conncil. In 1871 the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board was created, in succes-sion to the 
Poor-law Board, and to it were transforred many 
dnticH formerly oxoroised by tlie Piivy-couneil 
ill relation to the public licaltli, siioli, for ex¬ 
ample, ns the appoiotment ami control of pirblio 
medical olficcvs and the carrying out of tlio Vac¬ 
cination Acts. In 1880 a new Board of Agil- 
ciiltiirc was cslnblislied, and took over the powers 
of tlie Privy-council in connection witii the Do- 
otruclivo Insects Act and the Cmitngious Iliscasoa 
(Animals) Acts. Neither the Locnl Govcnniient 
Board, nor the Poor-law Btmrcl (whicli, created in 
1847, ccnaeil to exist, os wo liave already mentioned, 
in 1871), nor the Board of Agriculture was ever 
formally a coniiiiittcc of Llio Privy-council, but iu 
cAcIi cose A portion of the adiiiiiiistmtive fimctiorts 
of the council wa.s transfon-ed to the new dopavfc- 
menl, and the liistoricnl connection is ilhistrnted 
by the fact that iu nil these cases tlie Lord President 
of tlio council is named firat in the list of ex officio 
inciiihers. The Committee of Council on Etmca- 
tioii, cstahlisUed in 1839, remains in a difl'erent 
ijfwitioii. It lias not been completoly detnehod 
iroiii the Privv-eouiicil and orected into a distinct 
dopnrtiucnt uf the ndniiiiistration ; and the member 
of tlicgoveriuiient who presides over it is still known 
ns the Vice-pre-sident of the Council on Education, 
BntitiBcuimiumlycailed theEdiicatioii Dopai'tuicnt> 
and its complete dctBchmeiit would require little 
moro tlian a change in the ilc-signatioji ufits chief, 
and n clear delimitation of the power mid roMponsi- 
billty uf the Lord Prcaidoiit aiul tlio Vice-piesLdonfc 
of the Council. Tlic Vice-president of the ([.’ouiicil 
Is already virtiuiUy minister for Education. 

In 1885 the Seomtary for Scotland Act further 
transfoi-red to llie now secretaiy the powem and 
duties of the Privy-council in connection with the 
Board of Mainifactnroa and the Public Health Acts 
so far as Scotland is concerned. The Secretary 
for Scotland was also entrusted with control over 
Scottisli «hicatioii, under the title of Vice-jiresident 
of the Scotch Education Department which is 
still nominally a staiuliiig committee of the Piivy- 
council. 
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'WItli rc<rnril to the ni.liiiiiiiHti'ative business which 
remains with tlie Privy-council as a senanite «Icj»art- 
inciib of slate it must he I'cnieiiiLoeil os a general 
piiiici])lo that the work U actually clone bypcmiau- 
cut gov'eriiinont oflicials, unilcr the contn>l of the 
Luril Presulciit of the Cuniidl, who is reajHnisible 
to parliament niul to the country. It is uclievcil 
that this is substantially the case even when special 
committees are appointed hy act oi parli&ineTii for 
BpecialacIniinistmlivcpuiTioses. Thattlioiueinhcrs 
of such conimittecs arc attlu more than atlviscni 
I'Csiil Is naturally from the modern doetrino of mitiLH- 
torial rcsponbihility. lYitli this Umitatiun, com¬ 
mittees of the Privy-council exorcise in many* cases 
a delegated legislative power. For example, in the 

g rant of charters to boroughs under the Municijial 
urporatiun Act, 1832, every polition fur a charter 
is vefovred to a Committee of Cunncll, wbieh has 
power bo consider it, and to settle a echemo for 
adjusting tlio rights and liabililtes rA the existing 
local authority, Umlcr the iloilieal Acts the Privy- 
couiioil is entrusted will) tho supervision of Uio 
qunlllicaliniis ami tlic registration of medical prac- 
titioiiei'S j and kindred powers are conforrtHl by the 
Pharmacy Act, 1868, and tho Veterinary Surgeoius 
Act, 1881. For tlie Committee of Ctmncil on Kdii- 
cation, see Education. A UnivereitiesConnnitteo 
of the Privy-CQUiicil was constituted for England in 
1877, and for Scotland in 1880 (see UniveksitiesJ. 

Tho stylo under wliicli ailiuinistracivo duties are 
imposed on tlie PnvV'Cuuncil varies. Somctinies 
it ia refected to aliujdy as the Prlvy-couiicU} 
occasionally a clnueo la added that *ali pnwcia 
vested in the Piivy-council hy thia act may be 
exorcised by an oiifcr in council made by two or 
mure of tlie Lords and otliei-s of il.jSf. Most 
Honourable Privy-council’ (Veterinary Surgeons 
Act, 1881, sect. 18). Somctiu/cs tbc duty is laid 
upon 'the Lords niid othei'S of H.M. Most llonour* 
able Privy-Goniicil, or any three or more of them of 
whoni the Lord President of tlio Council, or one of 
H. \r. principal secretaries ofstatofor the time being, 
shall always bo one' (9 and 10 Viet. clmp. 06). 

13) if'Ac Pri w 2 /- cohhci 7 in its widest Coniftre/ttftston. 
—The Privy-council, as a body, lias in modern 
times no regular duties at all, administrative or 
judicial. Jiombeishlp of it is a coveted honour, 
conferring rank, precedence, and titular dignity. 
It cannot, lioivovor, be faii'ly descrilKid as obsolete 
or dead, and on mve and aliuoriual occasions it lins 
exercised powers not falling strictly witliin the 
fluhero of ordinary legislative or judicial authority. 
Thus, the Privy-council in 1783 took on itself the 
duty of inquinng into tlie sniiLty of G'corgo III. 
and receiving the reports of the roynl jiliyeicinna 
III 1821 it determined the constitutional qucstiou 
of ({neon Cnvolino’s riglittobu crowned na Queen 
Consort. Put in general it is a force kept per¬ 
manently in reserve, njiart from tho working ele¬ 
ments of tlie constitution. And, os the character 
of Bvitinh constitutional growth has ever been tlio 
adaptation of old expedients to newly felt needs, 
the possibility reniaius that some nnlorcscen con¬ 
stitutional coiivul.<iion may recall this ancient nnd 
lioiionmble body from its merely iioininal dignity 
to at Iciist tein])Oi‘ui'y life and UHcfnlness, 

(4) TJic Judicial 'CoinmUtce of the Fvivif-cousieU. 
—Tlie mo.st important of all the ollsliootn of the 
Privy-coiiiicil is Llic judicial Committeo. Ollicially 
it is merely a committee. In eswcnce it is a court 
of law, possessing a wide and (indirectly owing to 
its connection with the Privy-council) a peculiiu-ly 
elastic jurisdiction, which includes appeals from 
bliQ eccle-siaBtical couvls, petitions for the extension 
of lettei's-patont for inventions, and, above all, ap¬ 
peals from Indian and colonial courts of law. Tho 
Iiistoiy of this last brniiolv of the appellate jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Privy-council Is exceedingly complicated, 


anil we cannot enter upon it minutely hero. Three 
distinct and conllictiiig theories Jiavc bccu promul¬ 
gated ui>on the siihject, (1) According to Powiinll 
[Aihninhtration of the Culonits, 1774). wlieii tlie 
ncccs-Mty for nii appeal from tlic decisions of the 
colonial govciiioni, who, alLlioiigli not properly 
qualUied inwyerr!, were yet cnlled upon to preside 
in the courts of law, was clearly apjirelicnded, tho 
one precedent of a jndicatiire'wUuui the realm 
|H>sscbsiiig foreign jiuisdiction which presented 
itself to the miiid.s of the Eiigliah sovereign and 
Ida advisers was that o! the jiirisdicbioTi of tho 
Privy-council over the Cliannel rBlanda. Since the 
Lillie of King Joliii (120-i) appeals fioiu tlic royal 
onuta 111 Jersey and Giicrnsey—with the latter of 
which Alderney and ,Snvlc were for jiulicial piitifoses 
unlted—liod been brought before the king nnd his 
council in England. Now the Englisli sovereign 
claimed—a claim which the coluiiialii acquiesced in, 
aiul which tlic House of Cuiiiuions itself had tacitly 
admitted—that his colonial settlcinenth and possc.s- 
xiuiiB wcio the demesnes uf the crown, tying quite 
bcy'ond the juruHlictiou or cogiiisanco of the state. 
Tlie historical relation between the feudal duchies 
of King John nnd the loj’al jdanlntions and posses- 
Hiotis abiuotl being so intimate, no great cuoTt of 
adiiiiidbtrativc inmgination was ncccosary to nnike 
tbo analogy complete. Thus it canic to )iass 
that ap])CAis fioin tlio courts coiialituteil in the 
various coloiue.s were taken not to the House of 
Lords, nor to the courts of law anil equity, but 
to the king in council. (2) A sccunil theory 
is fiiiggcstcu hy Macqueon—via. that the Piivy- 
coitiicil originally entertained colonial petitions 
under tho authority uf a. inference from tlic peers, 
oml that, when tnc intervals, gradually hecom- 
iiig tongor, between tlie sessions of parliament 
renthfou this modo of redress nnaatiefactory, 
tbo council came to discharge in tlioir own right 
those functions which wonliT Jiave been delegated 
to tliciii by the peers if parliament had bceu sum¬ 
moned. (3} The Btfitiito 25 Hen. Till, chap. 9 

S n to suggest n tMnI explaimtioTi of the 
_ of the appellate juTiailicuou of the Privy- 
council. Under that act, a subject aggrieved by 
the deeWon of any court in any part of the klngu 
douiinions might ap)>cnl to the King in cbanecry. 
Every such appeal was vofcrrcci by coiniuission 
umlcr tbo Great Seal to the Court ui Delegates, 
tlio decisions of which were, in spile of a iliatinct 
proliibitioii in n statute of Elixabelli, reviewed 
«|K>ii petition by the riivy-conncil. Thcao Llioorlcs 
i-elfttc to dUleront iieriods of time, and thus, al- 
llioiigli apjiareiitly conflicting, are not iioccssarily 
irreconcilable. One central met, tlie right of the 
sovereign to entertniu an appeal from any colonial 
court, is uiidmpiitcd and indispiitahle. know 
that, ill less than a century, tho body to Avliich the 
crown enliHstcd the udministratwn of colonial 
fthairs was reivoatedly recoiistitutedj and there is no 
reason wliy thcjudicniure for colonial appeals may 
not have undergone siuiilnr changes ia the course of 
three centuries. Tho modem history of the judi¬ 
cial coiiunitteo is ivell known. Tho statute 2 and 
3 Will. IV. cha)). 02 transferred to the king in 
council tho jurisdiction of tiic Court of Delegates; 
3 and 4 Will. IV. cliap. 41 foinially created the 
judicial couiiiiittec, and vested in it all the judicial 
authority of the Privy-council, the Commissioners 
of Apiieals in prize causes, and the Court of Dele¬ 
gates. The judicial ooniniittcc comprises the Lord 
President of thcCoimcil, the Lord Cliancollor, tho 
lAirds Justices, and such other nieinboi's of the 
Privy-council at large oa shall hold or shall have held 
certain jiidicial or other oiliccs enmiierated in the 
acta, liy 34 and 3S Viet, chap, 91 Queen Victoria 
was emimwored by order in council to appoint by 
warraut under her Bign-manual four additional 
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paid cacli or liaviiij' Itevii, n ju«lgc 

of one (jf tlie auiierim- coiirty at Weatininster oi* 
chief-juafcico of Jk'iigal, .Muilrji?. or Bombuy, to act 
ujK'U the juiUrkl c<iiiiiiuttee. Umlcr t}ie vV|v|icllale 
Juriftilictioii Act, 1S70 (sect. M), provision wjis 
riiailti /Of tlio su^tiuition oi tu'o amhionai ‘Jonls 
ordinary uf aiipeal’ fur the four jiaitl juilgcfl ap¬ 
pointed iJJider and 35 Viet, cbajn {)}, nod thus 
for the iiUiiiintu melting of thci judicial cuiiiiiiittce 
in the House of Lonlii. 

The conditions of appeal ffom colunin) courts to 
the Pi'ivy-cunncil are proscribed, B()inctiiiic.s in tlie 
charters of juaiiee coiiatitiitiu'j hucIi ct>urts, aoin«- 
tiui&s hy calonial acts, usually uv ordem in council. 
Tlio cu-stoiiinry coii<Utioiie are t\iat lliu ainuuntat 
stake should exceed a certain sum in value, that, 
leave to aiipeal ehnuld be asked from the coni-t 
below wltliia a certain time after the date of tlio 
judgiiiciLt appealed against, and that proper Bccurity 
oliould he fnmirl. ft'is, Jiowcver, the innoreiit pra- 
rogalive right, and on proper occsisious the duty, 
of the King or <iuocn iu council t«» exercise an 
apijellute jurisdiction over alt colonial courts and 
in all colonial cones, civil aa well cis criiuiiiai. In 
the exorcise uf tius jurisdiction, and iu tlie absence 
of an,Y cliiirtur iir statutory rlglit, the Sovercigu in 
council may grant speclaf lcav«?’to ajipeal in civil 
c}i,ees of subat/Liitiol, goiiuval, or constitutional iiii* 
portance, where the juduuioiit appealed ngatust was 
plainly wrong or atteuiled with salticicnt doubt to 
justify the judicial counnittee in recoiinuciidinKtliat 
Italiould bevBviowcd. TlieSovcteign iu council will 
lint, liowevor, review or iiitorforc witU tiro couiso 
of aWntnu/f proceedings, uhIum it is shown that, l>y 
(lUregarcl of the forms of legal process, hy sonic viola* 
tioii uf tliu principles of natural justice, or other- 
wise, grave luiil subsuintuil injustice has liceu dune. 

Tlio decisions of tliu jiulh-lal uomiMiltcc ure pro- 
nouuceJ by uuo nieiuher of tim comuilctce only, 
and not, lujcordiiig to the usual practice in divi- 
sioiial Courts, the court uf appeal, and the House 
of Lords, by each of tlio preaidiiig judge.s. The 
student of the Privv-cunncil report is iinabJc, 
therefore, to tell whether or not their lordships are 
onanimaus, and, if not, who constitute the majority. 

Tlie Lord President of the Uouneit is the fourth 
great olficei' of state, and is apjioiutcd by letters- 
patent under the Ureat Seal. The olQce in very 
ancient, and wm revived hy Charles II. in favour 
of the Earl of SUaftasbuiy^ in 1072. 

Scotland once had a Privy-council of its own, but 
it wn.s merged in that of Eiiglaud by 6 Anne, cliaj). 
S. Tiiere is a separate Piivy-eouiicil for Ireiand, 
which iu IbOl consisted of fifty-eight niembers, 
who ftie BU'oiu ptirmiant to a sigu-iunnual Warrant 
directed to the Lord-lieutoiiant. 

See Dicoy’a ^|•il>;■colmci( (ISfid; new ed. 1887); 
I’leBrii'aWoi'rJ'jjj,lento/1887); Macphcniou’s 
J^ractice (1800j new ed. 1S7J); Maci|ucrn’s Af.pdlntc 
durUdiatioii oj ,., . the (1842); Juriilical 

lieuiew, vol. i. 287; Coudilioos of Appeitl frovi the 
Goloniei (o the Pncy-council (18S8). 

Privy-seal, See Seal. 

Prize, Prlzc-iiioucy, property captured from ' 
an enemy; but the term is geneiaily .nnpiied 
exclusively to property takcu at .’»oa. As lie- 
twceii the belligorenti i)nweis llicmsclves the pro¬ 
perty in ft shiji or other thing caiitiired pawses at 
once l»y tliu iiipre eantiiie to the captor. L'p to 
the close of the Ciiinean war all property of 
an enemy oven when e.arncil in a nentval ship was 
liftblu to capture, as also was the properly of a 
iieiitral if captured on board a bcliigeveui, ship. 
This involved a olaiiu to the right of searching 
neutral ships, a chum which Britain was only able 
to enforce d nring the great irar with France in con- 
scfinence of lior mastery of the sea ; it was a right, 
however, which was continually jjeing disputed. 


and the enforcement of it in the cose of Amencan 
ships led repeatedly to diiDcnlties with tlie United 
States. WliBii the trcftty of raiis was signed in 
lK5(i it was niiivurbiilly agreed that private puipci ty 
in iicutL’id bottoms so long ns it is not cuntrahand 
of war f'hoiild no longer lie liable to caiitnre (.see 
Neutu.vlitv, Ejiemv, Blockade). Military 
prizes and their distribution to tlic army me 
described under Boo’rv. It remains to notice the 
proccdiii'o taken in respect to vessels ami pro¬ 
perly captured by the navy. On ti ship being 
taken, she must he sent to a port belonging tu 
the capturing uower, wheie the Court of Ad¬ 
miralty, on full evidence, niUudicates wlielhcr 
she be lawful prize or nut. If the decision bo 
allirinativo the prize is then sold; or, if a ship- 
of-wur, a certain allowance is graiitecl Iw tlie 
Atalc. The pneliice uf the sale or giant isTodgcil 
in the hands of the Accmintaiit-general of the Navy, 
for disti ibutiun to the odicciH and high wlto assisted 
at the captuic. The net produce of the sale nr 
grant is liist divided vatcably among any ships (if 
(hete be moro than one) cuncenicd in the cajitiuc. 
If nmlet the ur<l«rs of a flag-ullicer, ha receives mie- 
thirtietb part of the wliole; the commanding ofiicer 
llicii receives oiie-tentli part of tlio retnnimlei', or of 
tlie whole if no flag is present; or, if there is more 
than one ship present, one-tenth ]iavfc is divided 
lictwccn the coninmiuling olfleers. After provision 
has time l>ceii made for the flag (if any) and for the 
|K>rtion of the tommnmling ollicer or ollicevs, the 
romaiiidcrof the proceeds Is so distributed tliat 
' each orticvr, man, ami boy sliall receive Bhures 
or a share; commanders and oHicevs of siiiiilai’ 
rank receive forty-live shares each; lientonanla 
and oHIcci-h of sitnilar rank, from forty sliarea tu 
thirty according to seniurity ; snb-JiouLenante, &c., 
twenty shares each; midshipmen, &o., twelve 
shares i naval cadets, tcnblmres; chief petty olliccrs, 
twelve Hhares; lirat-ciass petty ullicers, ton Khares; 
sccond-clu^ potty olliccrs, seven slmre-sj able sea¬ 
men, four shaves; unlinaiy scamon, two sliiircsj 
and boys, one sJmie oucli. WarbnitoJi’s l^mico 
Rupert (vol. iii.) give.-/ un iulcicsting distribution 
of prize-money in the 17tli century. 

Prize-court. Sea Admjhalty Couiits. 
Prize-figliUng:. See Pugilism. 

Prjcvalsld. Edo PitEJiiVAi.SKx. 

Proji (Malay pruku), uunietimca known ua 
the ‘ Hying 
proa,’ is a 
peculiarly- 
slm]jtiil canoe 
ill iibc liy the 
niitivca of tiie 
Malay Aixilii- 
(lelngo, and. on 
tlieOliiiiatSeas, 
e»|>ucially hy 
the Ladroiic 
ishiiidci^ It 
is about 30 feet 
in length by 3 
ill widtii, and 
has the sleiu 
and stern 
eiinnlly sharp, 
so n.s tn sail 
linckAvaixl or 
forward with¬ 
out being 
liinicd round. I’roa. 

One aiHo la lint, 

and iu a straight line with the stem and .stern; the 
other side k ^•o^lu^ed, as in ordinary hoafs. Tins 
peculiar formation would make it liable to be easily 
uiw>et, ivere it not for a franiework which projeefa 
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to wiiiilwarJ, aiippovting a 'iveijjVifc wind* coravtcr- 
lialauccs tlia pre&^nm uf the wind o)i the saU. 
The sail vescmblo.s tlio onliniiry hig-sail, anil is 
formed of mat. Slight vadatiuns from this fonu 
ave found, but the juiuciple of cunstrucllQU ia the 
same. 

Probabilisiti. See C-v-suiftritv. 

ProbnbillticK, Cii.vNcii.>i, or the Tmeouy ov 
A vEH/taES. To n;^sigll u mimhcr wiiiuli jncasurcs 
the prubability of a future event may at first seem 
impossible; mid yet tlie whole business of many 
large companies instituted in eveiy civilised country 
for the ‘ lusuvaiicc ’ or ‘ nsauraiice ’ of Uvea, &'«. is 
mainly based iiiion the mctliods of assi^iiig Kiudi a 
number. WJien it is certain tiinb a future event 
will take place, or will not take place, a fixed num¬ 
ber is selected for each case to indicate that then 
tlic pi'ubaljllity amoiints to cerbaiiity : and tlicsc two 
nieaanres arc the limits of our scale. \Vi1l tho sim 
nac tO'morrow moniiiig ill tlieefurt? ProbabiUtys: 
1, certainby in favour, ^Yill full moon be seen to¬ 
morrow morning in the east? IVohahility = 0, 
certainty against. Between these two liniltiug 
nuuihevs, 0 and I, lies the nuiuhcrfa prn)>er frac¬ 
tion} whioii meosurea tho probability of any xtiidc- 
cidod event. The uumber, then, by winch we 
mark the chanec, or expectation, or pvoWhlHty of 
anything occurring in tho future, must boa fraction 
like J, h, ill, ov 'iTA, and can never be to large oa 
1, wliich wiiH fixed ns the higlior Hinit, certainty : 
and by the fiactiunal number UMigitod to any event 
wo onii readily cuiuparo its probability with tboso 
of otUev (utuio oecuvveucoa. 

To Kssigii the jnopor fraction to any future 
ovoiitwill, ill general, imply knowledge of ft largo 
mimbei' of similar events. Tints, in January, wlmt 
ia the probability tliat on next I2th April the emi 
will vise bright and uiicloudodt Relying on the 
constancy of nature and the ductrino of averages, 
we consult the calendaio and weather-notices of the 
last 60 years, say, and flud tiint In 17 of these the 
result was favunmljla and In 33 unfavourable. On 
these data tlie probability rcqiihed ia H> rather 
over J. In other words, tlie odds nro nearly 2 to I 
against tlie event. The fraction IS iitensurcs or 
shows tlie probability that the event will not 
hap]icii. More geneially, if any future event may 
occur in 12 ways ami fall in 15 nays, Hitm the prob¬ 
ability o! its occurring ia 

probability of failure, In such a case 

J2 *4* i5 

the 27 ways are supposed to have each tlie same 
cliriiico of occurrence: and, since the eveot iuiist 
either liappen or fall, tliesuiu of thotwopnibabilitics 
=:ccrtaii]ty—i.e, f + $ = 1. Thus, if ^ isthecliancc 
of an ovent, 1 - ^ = chance that it will not occur. 
Ill a certain town only 4 days of May'—taking the 
average of many years—avo rainlosa; wlmt will be 
our cliaiicc uf hiiding next loth May rainlc^? 
Chance = fr '■ o-nd i - j*, = clmnee of having rain. 
The pi'iiici|)lo involved in rucIi f.iinple Holutions is 
titu fouiidatiuii uf the mathematical trcalmeiit of 
chance or probability. Of all the txjcwrcnccs, all 
equally po.'jsiblo, ivluch relate to ft future event, if 

a are favourable and x unfavourable, then p^-rr^ 

f* T” SD> 

where p staiidR for probability of tho event occur¬ 
ring. .Sometiiiie'i it is easier to find tho probability 
of the event failing, and subtract that result from 
I as ill the oxamjilea just given. 

Out of 100 sailors who inuliniod there were^ 10 
ringleaders. If 2 arc selected by lot for capital 
puiiisliinenb, find the chaiico that uolU will be ring- 

leaders. TIic total mimber of pafra is and 


the number of pains among tlie ringloadcrs is y - ‘^ . 

ITcnce cliancfi leqnired = “j— 

i.e. the odds are 1D9 to 1 again.sb the event. A bag 
cimtiiins d sovereigns and 4 sliiJIing'S: if a cliild ia 
asked hi draw three coins at randoin, what is tlic 
probability that 2 will be sovereigns and 1 a shilling? 
Here the total number of groiiiKi ol 3 w’liicb con be 

MOM 

formed out of all the 9 coins Ls wliicli 

foiiiis our denoiiiitiator. Of tlie sovereigns there 
nre P'A'^i eacli of which may bo drawn 

with c.icli of the 4 sliillings, giving 40 grouj>s of 3, 
wliieli foniisour numei-fttor. Hence chance requirej 
= be- Ibe odds arc U to 10 against the 
event. 

Koinctimea actual trial seems to throw discredit 
on the iiialhcmaticai measiire uf a chance. TJiu^,, if 
a die be thrown, tlie chance of a 5 or any other 
number tiimhig up must be ) by onr demiition: 
whereas n person may cast a die, say 20 times in 
succteision, with the result: acc, 4 times; 6 and 4. 
eauli 3 tiiikcs; 2 and 3, each S iiincs; 5 not at all. 
Haw then explain the nmthemaliikl eslinmto? 
Simply that 20 is much too suinll a number to take 
an average from, and the result ‘ chance » 4 for 
each side of tlic die ’ refers to tho i iiost genetal case 
poj«ible—i.e. a very lai-go imnibcr or even an infinito 
number of throws. Bogister for JO,000 throws, then 
for 100,000 or 1,000,000, nml tho results would mino 
and more approximato to the iimUiciiiaticalrebult, 
and prove that each side Ims chancca the die 
being of conreo a perfect cube. 

An inijiortaut extension of tlie tJieory is Uiat tlio 
probability of two iiulcpondent eveiito botJi occur- 


certain examination is | and B’s \i, then (1} tiie 
chance tliat 2^44 will pass is i k —i.o, the 

odds ore 7 to 6 against; (2) the clianco that Mh 
wiil fwl i»(l - J) {1 - H) s yj, j (3) the chance 
that A passes and B fails is i (I - H) » Vs i a^>d 
{4} tho chance that A fails and B possus is (1 - 4) 
iJ «H- By comparing these four lesultn wo sec 
that the la.<vt event is tlic most urubahle of all, the 
odd.v being 25 tt> 24 in favour of it. Mowover, tJiese 
results exhaust the po.ssible altcrimtivcs of diiuble 
event, tlierefoio tho four piobabilities Bhouhl to¬ 
gether ftinoniit to (•ertainty: and i*j + iJi Vii + 
?T= HI — l> Q’E.D. 

By the same principle we solve many useful 
ami curious pvobleniR. A town-conneit of 20, 
12 Liberals and 3 Conservatives, have to 
choose n xleputatimi of 6 liy ballot: iiml tlie 
proltability that it w-ill contain 3 Liberals and 
2 CowRCrvatvvev. T\ytal number of groups of 5 is 

20. 19. 13 . 17. 1C o w. , • I r 

—rt—,—i—;—■, or 10.3.17. 10, which forms 
l, ii. .t. 4. o 

our denominator. Namber of groups of 3 from the 
Liberals is or 2.11.10, and number of 

1 « A , 0 


8 1 

paiw of the Cojisorvutives is or 4.7; therefore, 

multiplyings 2.11. 10.4.7= total number of croups 
of 5 which fulfil the conditions; ami required prob¬ 
ability is ^ig~ 3 “^i 7 Q^‘ *'*■ hi otlier woids, 

the odds are GS4 to 335, or more than 3 to 2 agaiuBt 
tlie event. 

When a person buys lottery tickets Ids clmnee 
of success is found as in our oneiiing paraginplis, 
and if imiitinUed by the value of the ninncy attain¬ 
able tho product is called his 'expactAtion.' In this 
connection may be noted an important distmolion 
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between lliG ninml unil iimtlieiiiatveal values of 
'c.xjK'ctatio;*,’ owiii}^ to t)je n.-^Hiiii])_tion that in 
such !«|ieculiitioiis tlio lo.'S of Jiioney {>aiil fov tiekets 
is not to lie i'C^^nv<!ciT. If one Jiiau of inoflevnto 
Eiieang risks Jij(H) in onier to gain £5 when tlic 
CKkU are ICK) to 1 in liis favour, ami another libks 
£5 to ffaiii £50() when the odds are 100 to I against, 
tliQ siiecnlatioii iii the former case a{>penra nnich 
iiuiie reckless and iminural tliaii in the latter, 
altliuiijili in both cases tlie stake is exactlj'eijnal 
to the e-Y{Jt‘(.‘tntion. 

Wo now reach the modt important of nil the 
ni>pHcations of the tlieory of probahility, its use 
in Uic caleulntkni of life insiuaiices and annuities. 
Biuini; the early pavt of the JBth century blie cele- 
l)ratcd Loiuloii niatlieniatician De Moivre^ con¬ 
structed a formula of ^;rcut Hiinplicity u’hich is 
still available, aUhougli lar^jely superseded hy 
elaliorate ‘tallies of mortality’ which liai-e since 
Iteen conifiile<l in all cninmercial caimlrii^H. B}' De 
iIoi\Te’s liypntlieais, out of 8(1 children horn at llie 
same time 1 dies every year until all lire extinct. 
Thus, for a man 40 years ohl, SO - 40 = 46, 46 veal's 
on an average are still heforo him 1101145 0111613; 
and liis chanco of life is the average tiiiiiilier lie- 
Iwecn 0 anti 40—i.o, 4 x 40 = 23. Generally a per- 
son’s prohability of life or c-xpeebation w 4(86 - «), 
where H is Iho prosent age. Actuarial wnters have 
found that this shtiplo foriinila agrees with their 
onicial tables, except in the case of young chil¬ 
dren and aged persons. Tlie tables arc hosed 
upon, long-continued observations of tho mortality 
in tliQ clo&s of persona dealt with, and from them 
tho theory of probahility is cosily appUod in calcu¬ 
lating uiimiitics, reversionary payiiientu, and other 
xcsuUs. 

For ascertaining the various life contingencies 
tile Institute of Actunrlos employ a tabic giving 
all the ages from 10 upwards, and, beginnintf with 
100,000 |)C‘i3oiis alive at tho ago of 10, place oppo¬ 
site each succeeding age tlio number oi survivors, 
till at 08 years none arc left. A t 40, aiirvivors a 
82,284; at 50, survivors a 72,720; therefore the 
chance that a man of 40 aliall live to 50 is 
72,720 -i- 82,284 = '884. The Belgian tablca give 
‘832 fur the same event in tho cose of a married 
man living in towu; and if his wife is 30 ycaia old 
her cliauco of surviving for ten yeni-s is *802. 
These data give tho folloiviiig calculation of the 
chances of the four double events occurring 10 yeaia 
hcucc: 

BolliljoJiisalivo •S32 x '802 =-717 

Biitlidpsa (1-•832)X (1-■8(!2)=-023 

Hmljancl altvo only '832 x G -* ■«>03)= -115 

Wire nliVc wily (l- '832)x 1iC2 =146 

As WQ have .seen nlieudy tlie sum of these four 
probcihilitics must = J, which verifies tho reckon¬ 
ing. The chance of both thc.sQ pci'sons being alive 
is evidently more than i.e. tlie odds in favour 
are better than 7 to 3. 

Some of tho higher applications of the doctrine 
of probabiUty reipiiie a knowledge of the iiifin- 
itesiiiml calculus, and are of uiteresb only to 
experts. It is proved, for example, hy jntegrntioji 
and Clio tlieory of averages tliafc the menu latitude 
of all places north of tlie equator is 32'704"; and 
when four points in the circum/ercnco of any 
circle ( 1^11118 = 1 ’) are taUcii at rmiilom, tlie 
mean area of the qiiiidrilateral so iluferiiiiiied is 

n r,-.- 

ir 

There arc works on tho Buhicat by Do Morgan (1837 j, 
Boolo (lSu4), TudJimitor (1805), Venn (3806), mit- 
worth (1886), .md Procter (1887). 

Pi'Olxnig', an iiistmiiicnt of various shape and 
material, for pushing obstructions down the tiiso- 
pltngiis of a choking eiidtiial. See CWKINO. 


Probate Court, O court created in England 
in 1838, in lieu of Llie old rrerogative Courts, to 
c.vcicisn jurisdiction in innltci^ touching the siic- 
ce.s.fiun to jicrsiuial estate. Since tho Judicature 
Acta of 1873-75 the Probate Court is inclucletl in 
the Pruhatc, TJivoiee, and Acliiiiralty Division of 
the High Court of Justice. If a man at Jiis death 
leaves a will, then it must bo produced and veriliecl 
so as to prove that it is an luiLhcntic will, duly 
executed nud signed in presence of witTie.sse.s, 
and therefore that the light to tlie jicrsonal estate 
is vested in the c.xecutors nanieil hy tho will. The 
will is proved in common foim by depositing it in 
olio of tlie registrioa of the court, by inuking alii- 
davit of the amount of the property, and by paying 
the probate duty (varying from £I per X'5() to £3 
per £100, according to the anioimt of the pro¬ 
perty). The executors receive a copy of the 
will, aiicompaiiied hy a grant of ndiniiiiatra- 
tion; and this probate copy is n.sunllj’ .shown to 
bankcrH, &c. when the executors lay claim to the 
projierty of the deceased, If the nutlionticity of 
the will 13 disputed it must ho ])roved hy \vitne.‘.ses 
in court. If there is no will the perxonnl estate 
devolves on the next of kin niul widow, if any; 
and ibis necessary that an anplication be made to 
the court to appoint an nuiniiiistvaloi’. Tins is 
called taking out administration, and the act of the 
court appointing administrators is called letters of 
oilminiAbration. See Dixon on Probate (2il cd, 1885). 

Prol>ation€i% one who is on probation; 
especially, in Scotland, a divijilty stiulent wlio, 
having completed ))i9 studies and iierfonncd the 
prescribed exercises, is licensed to prencli by tlio 
pvvshybcry, and is entitled to become a camticlate 
mr a pastoral cliarge. 

Proboscldca. SeeELispiiaNT, Vol. IV, p. 201, 

Proboscis Moilltoy (Nusatis lan-atvs)^ a 
native of Borneo, one of the dog-like (Cynoinorph) 
CataiThincs, nearly allied to the germs Semno- 
pitliccus. The nose is very long, especially in tho 
old males, and is mobile ami retractile like a 
proboscis. In the young monkeys it is short and 



Probuscia Monkey {Naialh kii'Vulus). 


blunt. There arc bushy whiakcis, whicli, with the 
long hair on the back of tiic head, onoii'cle Lite neck. 
The colours—brou’n, red, yellow, and gray—are 
briglit. The adult males are about 3 feet in 
herglit; Uio bo«iy is lank, and t)je tail l.s very long. 
In Iiiihib these animals are arboreal and gregarious. 

ProbUS) Mahcus A uuiiiiius, emperor of Boiuo, 
was burn at Siriniiun, in Pannonia, early entered 
the army, and had the good fortune to attract the 
favourable notice of the Eiiinevor Valerian, HU 
subsequent conduct jiisbihed his rapid promotion, 
for lie greatly distinguished himself on tho Danube, 
and in Africa, Egypt, Asia, Germany, and (iiaul. 
By (Jie iimpevor Tacitus he was appointed governor 
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of tiis Asiatic of Itoino t ami v*ncit vvas 

tlic /ealoiin attncliuiGnt evinced fur iiim by liis 
eolditiv^ tliut on Hic death of Tncitns tlicv forced 
Inm to asbuino the purnlo i and, his rival FlminmiB 
liaving been lemovcil, I'rohua aviw ciitlmaiastically 
liailed emperor by all classes (276 A.ix). Ills brief 
reign was signalinwl by hrilliaTib and important 
successes; tlic Germans were driven out of Gaiil, 
and tlio Barbarians from the Bliadinn, 1‘AiinoniAn, 
and Tlirncian frontiers; and Persia was forcml to 
agree to n liumiliating peace. The external secur¬ 
ity of the emjiirc being cstalilUlicd, Pi-obiis devoted 
himself to tbc dtivclnpinenbof its internal resources. 
But fearing that the discipline of the army would 
he deteriorated 1 ) 3 ’ iiiactivit 3 -, lie eniplo 3 ’t(l tho.-^l- 
dier-s os lalionrem in executing various extensive 
aiirl important works of public titilib 3 ’. Such occu¬ 
pations, considered tvs ucgvwlin^ by the HoUUctH, 
excited ninong tlicm tlie utmost irritation and dis¬ 
content ; and a large bodj- of troojis eng-aged hi 
(Training the swamps about tSirmium murdered 
tlieir excellent emperor In 232. 

I*rocc.ss Eiigraviiii;. See Ii.lu.stiiation, 
PjtOTOORAPnY. 

Procc.s.sioii of the Holy Spirit. See 
Sl-iniT, ClfEKK.S. 

ProccssioiiS) ns solemn and rcligioim rites, 
me of very great nntiquit 3 ’. With tlic Greeks ami 
Romans they took place chiefly on the festivals of 
Eiana, Bacchus, Ceres, and other deities; also 
licforo the beginning of tlic gniaos in the Circus; 
and ill spring, when the fields wove sprinkled with 
I 10 I 3 ’ water, to increase their fertility. The priests 
wont nl their licad, hearing images of tho gods and 
goddcasca to he pronitlateil, and started eitlicr from 
certain temples or from tlie CapitoL Among the 
Jews certain processions around the altar were— 
and still are to a certain extent—usual on the 
Feast of Tabernacles; and from them the Moliani* 
inedans iiave adopted their mode of oncoinjioasing 
the sanctumy’ seven times at Mecca. Processions 
also form a prominent part of tlie Buddhist wor. 
ship. Tlie practice was early introduced into the 
Chrislinu church, hut seoms to have hcen adopted 
by CInysostom at Constantinople to coiintemct 
the iiiluicncc of the Arian processions through 
the streets to tlicir chiuohc.s outside the walls. 
Ambrose speaks of tlioni as ancient in hie day. 
Eiiring tlie middle ages processions ivero arranged 
on a scale of great magnificence, as at the Corpus 
Cliristi Festival. Since tlie Reformation they 
linvo been much less elaborate, especially’ in 
mixed countiies; but at Vienna, ami still more at 
Munich, tho Corpus Christi procession is still niag- 
iiiTiceiit. rvoccs-simis are eitlicv Supplicntoiy pro- 
cesions or Cross pi-ocessioiis, and are either directed 
to a certain distant place, to some niiraculoiLs 
image or object, or they are confined to the 
streets of tlie cities and the cimrehes, Danners, 
crosses, and images are generally carried in front; 
the clergy follow; and the people make up the 
roar, singing hymns or reciting pray'crs. Proc&s- 
sioiis to beseech the special iiiercy of God are 
variously to he desevibed as Litcinue, JlogaiioneSi 
Statioiies, Su 2 )plicaliQ}}eis, and Exom^oqetes; and 
again, they are to he distingiiislied as being with 
or wltliout the Blessed Socvaiuent, relics, or images 
of tlie V^irmn or Saints, S 01110 are cxtraoi’dinarj' 
and special ly niTanged; others are onliimry and fall 
under the common vitual, as those on Caudlcinas, 
Balm Sunday, St Mark’s Day, three Boj^tion 
days, and at funerals. Tiic J^rocessionnl fs tlic 
sovvice-,^ook containing the praycre, hymns, and 
ceremonial of processions. Tlieie is no douht that, 
whatever tlieir general intrinsic value, they oflor 
in many instances one of the moat striliingly 
picture-snuo features of the Koinaii faith, and that 
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they answer a certain instinctive craving of the 
iiiultitude. Processions tlirnugh the .‘•iicetH are 
frequent in modem life as political and social 
demonstrations, os during striKes and the like, and, 
when not deci'ced dangerous to order or obstnictive 
to traliic, arc claimed as a privilege of free-born 
citizens; and they have liecn introduced to break 
tlie quiot of many Kiigli>,ii towns and villages ns 
part of tliepcculinr warfare of tlie .Salvation rtrjn 3 -. 
For extensive pllgiimages, as such, their histor 3 ' 
and rites, see Pilcirim, Mkcca, Fti-STii'ALS, &c. 

ProcUciu Ami, See Infant. 

Pro'tidft, an i-slet of Italy, between tlic island 
of Ischia and the mainland (Cape ^liscno), 50 miles 
■\V. hy S. of Naplea. Area, wj- w.; pop. 13,1.31. 
On its sliorc.s is the city of the same name, with 
a harlioiii', a roval pnliue, a state-prison, and a 
marine school. The people fish coral, tunny, anti 
sardines, and grow fi-uits, u-ine, and oil. Tlie 
island wn.% occiipie<l b}* Britain on two or tliree 
occasions Wtween 1799 and 1813. 

Pt’Ocliiilintioii, a public notice given by the 
sovereign or governing power to the people. Tlie 
[Hiwer of heuiing ]iroc 1 nniations is part of tli^ie- 
rogativc of ro 3 'aTty m? the fountain 0 / justice. Tliey 
soMictiiiiea consist of an aiitlioritativc announcement 
of some matter of state, or act of the executive gov- 
crnniciit aflectiug tlic dufios and obligations of sub¬ 
jects. The dciuise of tho crown, and accession of a 
new sovereign, n declaration of war, and tlie issue of 
new coin arc all occasions on M-Jiich a royal proclama¬ 
tion is issued. In time of war, the crown bj' a pro¬ 
clamation may lay an embargo on shipping, and 
onler the ports to lie shut, lint the most usual 
class of proclamations are tulmonitoiy notices for 
the prevention of oficnccs, consisting of formal 
declarations of existing lau’s nuil penaibies, and of 
the intention to enforoo them; such as tho pro- 
clamatloo against vice and immorality, formerly 
read at the 0 ]>cu!ng of courls of assize ami quarter 
aosaions in England. In Scotland proclninaUons 
suiuiiion the Scottisli peers to elect represeiitativea 
to tho House of LdiyIs. 

Proclamations are hiiuUng when they enforce the 
execution of laun already m liciog. ToAvards the 
end of Henry Vill.'s reign it was enacted that the 
king’s proclamation elionld Imvc the sanift force as 
an act of jiarJiarncnt: bat this ilhjiulged law was. 
repealed in tho fiint year of Edward VI. It Ls now 
clear that the sovereign can iieithev make a now 
law, norillspcnse witii the e.vi.stinglaw, unless by 
consent of parliament. A meeting wliicli is pro- 
clnimcvl is not thereby veudeved itleHal 5 tlvo pro¬ 
clamation is only n notice tluxt, in tlio opiuiou of 
the government, tlto meeting Is likely Or certain to 
n.ssnme on illegal character. Proclamations are 
issued iiudcr tho Great Seal, and are read aloud by 
heralds or other royal ofliceis in tlie three (Mpital 
cities 0 ! the United Kingdom ; the rending is pre¬ 
faced with the cry of ‘0 yes’[iV. oyos, 'hear'). 

Frocliis* the Naoplatonist, called the Suc¬ 
cessor (E/acfocAos), i.e. of Sj-rianus, na tlie head of 
tlie Athenian school, wtw bom in Constantinople 
about 411 A.D. Ho woa of liycian origin, and re¬ 
ceived his first instruction at Xanthus, in Lycia. 
He then studied at Alexandria under Arlon, Leon- 
avos, Hera, and cflpeciallj’ under Heliodorus, with 
M’lioiu he applied himself cliicfly to Aristotelian and 
Platonic puilosophy. Fi-nni thence he went to 
AUteos, whoro a certain Plutai-cli, a philosopher, 
and Ilia daughter, Asclepigcneia, a priestess of 
Eleiwis, hecRine lu'a iiistnictora, chiefly in theargJc 
mysteries. TlievivUl imaginfttion and onthusiastic 
temperament which in his childhood already had 
led iiim to believe in apparitions of Minerva and 
Apollo, naturally convinced him, when all tlie 
infhienccR of the mysteries were bronght to bear 
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upon liini, still more of liia immediate anil direct 
intercnmiminicatinn with the irods; nml Jie came | 
to distinctly beliove liimself one of tlic fe^y ' 
chiwon links of the Hermaic chain through which 
itivine veveTation reaelie"* mankind. His soul litul, i 
he thoiigiit. once lived in Xiconwwhus tlie Pytha¬ 
gorean, ami, like him, lie had the power to com- j 
inanil the eleiiicnta to a certain extent, to produce 1 
rain, and to temper the gun’s hoafc. The Orphic 
Piicni-', the writiiifpiof Hermes, and all the mystical | 
Htcvatnro of tliat occult age were tri him the only 
poni'co of ti'iiQ ji]iilQ30j)liy, and he considoted them 
all more or Ift-ia in the liglit of divtno revelations. I 
Tliat same cosinopolitan spirit in religimi.s mattcis 
which pervfldoil Iloma towords her end had spread 
tlirougiiout all the civilised pagan world of those : 
days, and Proclus distinctly laid it ilown a:« au 
Rxi'om that a true pfulosupficr must also he a | 
Inemplmnt of the wlicle world, Acquainted wUh ' 
all lie creeds mid rites nf the nncieut Pantheons 
of tile diffevoiit nations, lie not only pliUosoplitsinl 
upon them in an allcamising and symbolising 
.spirit, as many of his coHton'porafiesdid, Irnt pouc- 
used all the cerenionic.s, however'hard nnd painljiV. 
More e.speciallv was thin the case in the .seTority 
of his fasting* in honnai- of Egyptian deities—a 
mactice, which, If it Htted him more and more 
for !iia liftlliieinations and tlj'oaujs of divine 
intercourse, on the other liand more than once 
endangered his life. Of an impulsive piety, 
and eager to win discinlos front Christianity I 
itself, he made himself nunnxious to the Chris- ' 
Utin Authorities lo Athenj*, wlio, in nccordawe 
with tike snirit of religious intolevance and fanati- | 
ciSiQ. which then began to animate the new and 
ancce<isful relicion against which Procliis waged i 
couBtant war, finished him froiathw city. Allowed 
to return, he acted with somewliat more prudence 
and eircumspection, and only nllou'ed his most 
approved disciples to take part in Uio nightly 
na^emlilies in which he niopoimded hisdoetidnes. 
He died in 486, in his full vigour, and in the entire 
po.s.scssioi] of all those mental pn\vei.<;, for which ho 
WAS no less I'cinni'kablo tlian for his personal 
beauty and strengtli. 

As to his systoiih some modorn phiJaiophcrs 
have exalted it to an extent which his own 
Writings scarcely wan-anf. Victor Cousin holds 
that ho iias concentrated in it all tho philosophical 
mys wfiich emanated from the heads oi tho groatesfc 
tliinkers of Greece, sucli as Pythagoras. Plato, and 
Aristotle. Tlio predominant law of dcvelomncnt 
is truulic in character. The e-xistence of what is 
'lotlikccd ill that which produces It, its enicrgeiicc 
i'ain it) and its re turn to it vpioSos, iirioTfn>^^) 

ate tlic three momeiits, hy the continued repetition 
of M'hicli the totality of tilings is developed from 
their origin. The iiual source of this development 
is the oi'i^nal e.¥.sence, elevatcil above all being 
and knowledge, bctivccn wiiicb nml the intelligible 
thevQ intervenes nn intermediary mein1>ci’—the 
ab<;olutc unities (atiron\(7f together fomiuig 

the single supernal numher. Hext to this conies 
the thrcc>*pher(SOf tiicintclligible, tho intellectual- 
intelligible HpA K«l and the intel- 

lectiiai. The chief property of the lirst is being j 
of tliQ second, life; of the iliird, thought. Of 
tliese spheres tlio iiist two arc again dividml into 
three tviails each, aud tlie tiiad again into heh- 
doniads, each separate memirer recorded as a 
divinity. The soul is made of three kinds of part- 
souls—divine, demonic, and Imiiinii. Of these the 
divine fall into three orders: tlio four triads of 
hegeinoiiio gods, nn equal number of gods free from 
the world (AiriXnToi), and the gods within the world, 
who me diiuletl into siar-gods and elementary 
gods, The demons are divided into angels, demons 
proper, and heroes. The soul entors tcnipomrily 


into the material hoily, but it does not create 
matter, which conies directly from the unHniited 
—with the liinUcd and the mixed, the coniponents 
of the first intelligihlo triads, Space he coii>>Idev8 
as a liody consisting of the finest hght, wliicJi hndy 
penetrates that of the world. Ho (listingnishe.s 
the principle of unity or divinity in the soul fmin 
thought Or reason.’ It is capable by divine 
ilhiimiiation of mystic union with tho Deity. In¬ 
deed, faith alone ^ essential to the attainment of 
Thenrgy, which, comprising mantio and eiipcv- 
natural inspiration, is pretcrable to all human 
wisrloiu; and in this Procius cliicfly dill’ers from 
Plotinus, with whose system he agrees in most 
otJier re.spccts- 

There is no edition of the comideto works of Produs, 
blit that of Victor Cousin (fi vols. ftvo. Paria, 1820) con¬ 
tains the f7bni»Jc»t«i'iV* on tho I'ir/ii Alciliiadea and tlie 
Car»icnit/rs, and the treatises De Lil/cflalc, Pi'ovid^ntia, 
it Malo (in a Latin transUtiou); ins second edition 
(I vol. 4to, ISftt) contains in addition to those tins Hpinns. 
Tlimnas Taylor, ‘the PJatonist,’ pubiishel in, 1788-80 
translations of tho CoinnicHirtJ'/; on JCiidid, with tlio 
Life by Mnrinus; the Six Books on the Theolo'/!/ o/ 
Pltilo ill IXMi; the Ooiinnentarie* on the Tihuein in 
1820; the FraoMcnl* an tho lost Writini'S in 182ii; 
Providmee, arid On Evil, in 1833. Tho Comicnlnriiii in 
Platonis Tinueum («L by Schneider, Breshu, 1847) was 
the eno amonc his trendscs that Prorius esicomed mr>?t 
highly. See Zeller's Philot- dcr Oriechmi (3d ed., 1881, 
iii, 2), and otlicr books named under NeOfiatoxis^C. 

Proconsul) a Homan umgUtrnto nob holding 
the consulship, wlin wn-H invested with powers 
nearly approacliing those of a consul, not, boivevej’, 
extending over the city and its vicinity, The pro¬ 
consul wna, at first, one who had held the office of 
consul, whose impenitm- was prolonged to enable 
him to bring an unfiniabed campaign to a close. 
The duration of tlio ofljco ivas a year. Dining tlie 
later period of the vepuhllc, when tlis consulH were 
expected to spend the year of their consulate at 
lioine, they were genemiiy appointed at its close fo 
undertake, as proconsuls, either the conduct of n 
war in some province, ovils )->caceful odminl.'stmUon. 
Occasionally tho office of proconsitl, with tlie 
governinent of a province, was conferreil on a person 
ivlio had never hold the consulsliip. Under Con¬ 
stantine parts of certain dioceses came to bo 
governed by proconsuls. 

Procop, ANDiUiW, tliQ Hussite leader, was 
horn in 13bO. Originally a monk, lie seived uudev 
Ziska, and on Ziska’e death bceamo commander of 
the Taborites. It was under his command tiiab the 
foai'fiil mills into Sile.sja, Saxony, and Pranconia 
were carried out (see Hussi’i’fi.S'), and lie repeatedly 
defeated German aruiio-s. Ho and his colleague, 
Procop the Younger, headed the internal conlliob of 
the Taboiitcs with the more moderate Galixtiuea; 
and in the liattlc with the Bohemian nobles nb 
Lipau, near Boluniaclihrod, on the 30bh May 1434, 
both tlie Taborite coiimiandcvs fell. 

Procopius, the most eminent of the Byzantine 
historians, wn-s Imrii at Ca-sarea, in Palestine, to- 
ivanlfi tlio close of tlie olh cenlmy, and, haring 
studied law, was taken by Belisavins in his train 
when lie le<l the Homan aVmies against the Persians 
(526 p.c.), tho Vaniiahs in Africa (533), and tlie 
Ostrogoths in Italy (536). He appears to have 
displayed remarkable pinctlcnl as well as litei'Ai'y 
talent, for lie' was on two occarions placed at tlio 
licad of the commissariat. Heturning to Constanb- 
inoplo shortly before 642, he was highly honoured 
by Justinian, and appointed prefect (if it was this 
Procopins) of the niotvopolis in 662. His death 
occurred, it is tliought, about three years later. 
Procomub^ principal works are hia Ilt'sCoriui in 
eight Iwoks (two on the Pereian wav, fraiu 408 to 
55U; two on the war witli the Vandals, from 532 to 
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fl-ffl; aticj fnitr nn tlift going tinirii to 

5.)2); T)e yEilificiis, or six honkn on tike linililingH 
executed or ic«tove<ll)y JuptinLctn ; and 
or llistoria Arcunn, a sort of ckroHione itoHihtlcme 
of tlic comb of Jnstininki, in wliieh the cnipcror, 
Ilia %vifo TIiRotlorn, Hulif-aiius, his M’ife Aiit^iiiinn, 
and other lUstingiiiahed persons, are demcted in the 
ilnrlceafc colonvs- Tiia iiiost valuable or these nro- 
dkictiona is inidnnhteilly the Ijrst, in which Ko- 
copina Avriben with the clearness and fulIncM of 
knowledge that might he expected of a man who 
had hoen an eye-witness of iimcli of what lie nar¬ 
rates, and who had occupied a i>ositlon that fitted 
him to thoroughly iinilerfttand Avhnt he hml f«cn. 
He is tlie nvincipn) authority for the reign of 
Justinian. Tlic hc-sb edition o? his complete works 
is that l)y Dijulnrf (3 a'oJs. lionn, I833-3S1. See on 
article liy* Penan in in’s Exsais lU Montlc ct dc 
Crilinue. (3d e<l. 1867). 

Pi'rtcriisfes ((ir. Prokrouslis; from pj*o^TOi/e/«, 
‘to beat out,' 'to .‘'tretch out'), the Aiirname of 
a celebrated rohher of Attica, uame<l Damn-stoH, or 
Polypemon. All who fell info his hands he placed 
on a lied which was eiilier too long or loo short for 
tliein, blit to which ho adjusted them either hy 
mckiny or liy amputation till they died. This he 
continued to do until Theseus overjmwcred liini, 
and made him snlVov the tortures ho ha«l inflicted 
on others. 

Procter, BrvanWai.leu {' Darry Cornwall’), 
was born in Lcmlnn, •2latNovcfiihev 178". E>lncated 
at ITarmw, witli Byron and I’eel for schoolfellows, 
lie Avaa avticlc<l to a solicitor at Caine, about 1807 
came to London to live, and in 181.) began to con- 
fcribnto poetry to the Literani IhzelU. In 1816 he 
sncceeded Ity his father's death to aWub i500 a 
year, and in 1823 maviied Basil Montagkt’s step- 
daughter, Anno Deuson Skepper (1708-1888). Ha 
had nioanwhile puhlislieil four volumes of poems, 
and produced a tiucody at Coi'dut Gauleii, wlioso 
siicccas AVrts Jargely due to tlio acting of Mum^ndy 
and Kemhle. He was called to the bar in 1831, 
from 18.32 to 1861 was a inctroiuiUtan commioaioner 
of lunacy, and dicddtii Cctolicr 1874. 

His works, issued under tlio pseudonym ‘Barry 
Cornwall’ (a faulty anagram of his real name), 
comprise DmniaUc Scenes (1810), A Sicilian Story 
and Murciaa CWoh«« (1820), Th^ Flood of Thessaly 
(1823), tinA EjifjlisJi Soiwa (1832), besides memDlrs 
of Kenn( 1833) and Charles Lamb (1860). The lost 
is always worth reading; hut hiB poems may he 
safely neglected hy the student of poetry, for tlicy 
rarely arc more than studied if gmceful c-xercisos, 
harnionioiis echoes of bygone and contemporary 
slngeis! ill Mv flosse’H ivonls, ‘bm lyric-s do nob 
possess passion or leaV pathos oy any very deep 
magic or melody, but ho lias written nioro 8on(p 
that deserve the comparative prulso of yootl than 
any other modern writer excentSIiclIeyand Tciiiiy- 
son.’ Yet 'Barry Cornwall ^ AviU bg reinetiibered 
as tjie man whom every one loved—that every one 
including n luindied of the gieat&sb of the century: 
Lamb, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, 
Xenta, Landor, Hcott, Teniiyson, Broivnuig, 
Jlatthew Arnold, Swiiiliunie, HazHtt, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Dicken.s, anil Tlinckeray were only a fcAv 
of Ills nuinberic'^s frieiida and acipinintnnce's. 

Soo Bryan WiilUr Bivcter; an Aitlobioyraphical 
Fr<i(iincul (1877), edited by Coventry PAtmons; nn 
avtiolc thereon in the BtJiniurij/i Reciew for April 1878; 
the ci'iticnl iiitroduatioii by Mr Gosso in Ward's Ettglish 
Poefi (2d ed. 1883) j andalong obitnary of MrsProotir 
in the Academy for 17th March 1888. 

ABEi/.UDii PROCTEU, Barry ComwalVs 

(laaglitcr, avus born in London, 30bh October 1823, 
and died tlicre 3d Fehniaiy 1864, haA’iiig in 1851 
becoino a lionian Catholic. By her Le^nds and 
Lyrics (1858-60), first AA’ritten some of them for 


I/ottSfhoJii Words, she Won no ‘iiiiafJ poetical 
renoAvn. 

Proctor, nr rRoevnATOR. one who acts for 
another. This name avah formerly given toucla'is 
of practitioners in the Englii^h Adniimlty ami 
ecclcsinstica] conrtA ; but proctors are niiAv uiorgeil 
for almost nil jmi-pbseB in the general body of 
Bolicitora. The Kiim's nr Cjiicen’s I’Toctor is an 
officer (tioav the Snlieitor to the Tiensuiy) wlin 
intciYcncH to opiiosa a uetitiow for divorce if he 
ha.«k reason to suspect iraml or collusion. TIio 
clergy appoint proctors to Tejiresent them in the 
conAOeation of theiv iii'ovitice. 

In eaeli of the uniAerritios of Oxfnitl and Cam- 
hridgo there arc (avo proctnis. avIio‘.o duties are 
to presen'C the peace or the uniA'crsity', to repres-s 
diaoivlcrs among the students, and inflict suimnary 
OMdemical pfinishmcut. They Ii.nA-e the com¬ 
mand of the ncadeniicnl constabulary, niul have 
also nn extensive police jurisdiction m tlie town. 
Thfii* patifd the .streets after dark-, attenderl 
hy ollicetB popularly known a? ‘bull-dogs.’ Tlie 
nroctoi-s rouit he Xfnsters of .f\rt.s, and aie chosen 
liv the eollego-s according to a certain rotation. 
They nominate two pro.proctorB to he their 
deputies and nssistanta. The anmniaiy nntliority 
of the ]iroctoi-s extends 1>oth to undergniduates anil 
Bachelors of AtI.s. They vote in the election of 
some of the prufessois and other ofilcei'H. At 
Durham also there m-e two proctors, who, Iioav- 
OA'cr, do not peisonally patrol the streets, and havo 
coiiuiiaml OA’er only tlie unlvovsity police. 

Proctor* Biciiard Anthony, aatvonomeT 
and popular author, was bom at Oml-sea in March 
1834. He AA’oa eilncatcd rirst at, King's College, 
London, and then at St John’s, Cambrulgo, Avhere, 
hOAvever, lie devoted himself chiefly to nthlelics. 
He graduated in 1860 as tAveuty-tnird Avmnglcr. 
His first litemiy venture was, in 1865, an arncle 
on ‘Double Stars' in the GorMfW Magazine, B.ni\ 
from that lima he deA’oted IiimseX to OBtroDomy.. 
In 1886 he was elected an P.ILA.S., and In 18:2 
its honorary secretaiy, but Le letlred in 1873 to 
make A lectnriug tour in Amerion. About this 
time he communicated to the B.A.S. some inknort- 
ant pafkcrs on ‘Tlie CoDstriiction of the Milky 
B’ay,’ 'Tlie Transit of Venus,’ ‘Star Distribution,’ 
(src.; and his name in a&^ociated witli the accurate 
determination of l\ie votation of the planob Mara, 
and AvitU the thcovy of the aolar coroua. One of 
Ills midertnkings was the ch siting of the 3Z4>lfl8 
Htars conUiine<l in Argelander’s great catalogue. 
His science magazine Kmidedgc AVaa founded as n 
Avoekly in 1881, aiul became a monthly in 1885. 
He died at Xoav York, September 12, 1S88. He 
AVAR a wan of unUiing energy, ami, althoAigU the 
author of fifty-seven books, he found thne to culti- 
A*ate imisic, and avha a great cliess and Avliisb player. 
As an author and lecturer lio succeeded in IiitercHt- 
iiig in astronomy a large nnblio in America and 
the colonics as avcU os m Bngland. In 1860-01 a 
menioriAl teaching observatory' aa’Os erected in ids 
honour uear San Uiego, Califomio. 

Among liis works are Salmn and Hi ^stcni (1805)^ 
JTandbwe of the Stars (1860), T/ie Constdlathn 
Seasons (18C7), Half-hours in'tft the (1868), 

Other Wortiis than Ours (1870), Star Allas (1870), Light 
i^efniee for Leisure Hows (1871J, The Sun (1871), The 
Orbs around Us (1872), Essays on Astronomy (1873), 
The^panse of Htaxen (1873), Tka Moon (1873), Hie 
Boriterl4ssid of 5ecrnce (1873), The U^tivcivo and the con- 
ing I'raHSitt (1874), Oiir Place among Irfinities (1876),, 
Myths and Marvels of Aifroiwiiy (1877), The Universe 
of Stan (1878), Treatise on the Cycloid (1878), 2'^oiwrs 
of the S^y (lo79), The Poetry of Astronomy (1880), 
Mysteries of Time ntid Space (1883), The- Universe of 
,SiKRs (1834), The Seasons (1885), Other Suns than Ours 
(1887), Old and Ecu Astronomy (nearly complotcd in 
at his death, and published 18S8-90). 
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Procurator-fisf*al, n- Ifgal DHicenn Scotlaml 
fit wliose instance oriininal i>vocee«lin^s are t^aKen 
in the local and inferioi' courts. He i9 appointed 
hv the sheviit' with the approval of one of the prin- 
c{j)»l -secjotfuio.-* of state, and is unt remnsahle 
from oHicc excejit for inability or misheliavkntr,^on 
a report by tlio Lord President and the Lord Justice- 
clerk. His business is to tuko the initiative in the 
pviisecntion of criines. There hein*' no coronor’a 
iiirjii&st in Scotlaml, lie duos tlie work which that 
fiinctinnary does in Rjiolflrd bj’ way of inf|niiy into 
tlio caiiKe of deaths occnnlnjr under circiimstanecft 
of .suspicion, 'WliPiiever he lias reason to l)eli<*vc a 
Clinic lia-s heen committod his duty is to apply for 
a warrant to aricat the alleged eriioinal, to summon 
and precognoscc witnesses, and to bring the caso to 
trial. If the prociirator-fimcal i.s informed of a crime 
which ho thinks was either not committed, or of 
wlricii there is no evidence satisfactoiy, lie gives his 
concurrence merely to tlieprivate party who suggests 
it, liut <loes nob hiinself initiate the prneeediiig. 
■\Vlicn tlie iirneiirator-liscal takes the prccogiutions 
of the witnesses, he .«ends a copy of them to the 
crown counsel, of irlwjin the Lorn Advocate i.s the 
chief; and if those enmisel think the evidence is 
strong enough, ami warrants more than suspiciun, 
the prosecution U proceeded with to trial. 

Procyoii. See liArcoox. 

Prodigy. See Omkn. 

Producer Gas. SeeGAs-LiouTiNO, p. 104 . 
Product. See Educt. 

Pro/'cssloiial* See Auxteur. 

Professor* an officer in a university, college, 
or other seminary, whoso duty it is to instruct 
students, or read Icotures on particular branches of 
Jearnlng. In the eai'ly tijiios of univeraities the 
degrees conferred on students were licenses to act as 
public teaclicra; and the tcrins Master. Doctor, and 
Professor were neatly identical in signification. As, 
liowcvei-, tlio body of ginduate-s cen-sed in the couise 
of time Co have any concerit in public teaching, a 
Bcpavcite class of rocoj^nlscd teachers sprang up, paid 
soiuetimce with salaries, In other instance.4 by fees 
from their heavers. These were called profoesors; 
and ill the German and ScottUh univeraitics they 
l>ecaiue the governing body, and sole rMogniseil 
functionaries for the purpose of education. In the 
universities in which collegiate foundations pre¬ 
vailed, os Oxfoitl anil Cambridge, fclicy liccamo, on 
the oriier hand, only aecoiulnrics or nuxiliarien, 
attendance on their lectures not licing generally 
deemed iiidlspcnsahlo, and the necessary businc^8 
of instntetion being cavriccl on by tbo functionaries 
of the several colleges. See Hijivehsitv, and the 
articles on the several univciTiities. 

The woril profes-sor is occasionally used in a loose 
way to denote generally the teacher of any science 
or branch of learning, without any reference to a 
nniveusity. It has been assumed ns a designation 
not only Tiy instructors in imisic and dancing, but 
by conjurors, athletes, and the like. 

Prolit«.s1iuriiif? was ilufineil in a resolution of 
tliG PniiR International Congress on Prolit-.slmriiM' 
in 18S9 as ‘a voluntary agrcciiiGut under wliieli the 
em])loy6 receive.^ a share, fixed bcfoiehand, in llie 
profits of a busiiie.s8.’ It i.s argued and held to he 
proved by those in favour of the system, that 
nofit-slinring advaiice.s the prosperity of an ostab- 
islimeiit by increasing the cniantity of its prodnet, 
by imin-oving its quality, by pvoniobing greater 
cave of iiuplcincnts and economy of inalcrial, and 
lessens the risk »f strikes, lalionr disputes, and the 
aiitngonlsni generally between capital and labour. 
Upwards of fifty Ihitish firms with 11,000 employ^ 
had by 1800 adopted soine method of profit-slmring. 
Over eighty-one infltistrial establLslnuentsin France, 


Alsace, and Sivitzerland are working on a Homewliat 
similar jniiictplo. Upwards of twenty-nine firms 
in the United .States have Jll^o tried the experiment. 
In Hiiiie of the native hunks at Shanghai, every 
employe down to the hisvissfc cooUe has aahareiu 
the annixal division of profits. Profit-sliaring has 
been tried by firms of jiaintcrs and decoratoi'Sj 
paper, cotton, and woollen factories, dice.; and tlie 
famous /Jo7i McirclU in Paris. The additional fund 
thim coming to the workman may be paid to him 
directly in casb, or it may he put to his credit with 
a view of securing liini ii shave in the capital of the 
fimi. or it may be a dpfevred benefit for sickness 
and old age. The inanngcmcnt of the hiisincss, as 
a rule, rcinains in tlie hands of the cnpitali.<>t5. 

Turgot in 1775 recognised a principle of profit- 
shaving, but Edine-Jenn Leclaivc (q. v,), a successful 
Parisisiii painter and decorator, U’a.s the first to 
cariy it to a practical issue. He began by ]iaying 
extra wago.s to Ins work-people, bonuses were then 
given to a few, a provident .society was established 
which was succeeded by a distribution of profits, 
T,eclairc by wontlerfnl enorgj’ and capacity hail 
rlse/i io the front rank in his trade, and hecafno a. 
lavg^e employer of lahonr. For the benefit of liis 
workmen he had established aimitnal aid society 
in 1838, which lie ionud to he ‘ a powerful means of 
nioralisation and a living coni'se in public law.' 
Having thus provided for the sick, as a ninstcr who 
had hinisclf been a worknian lie reinombered their 
liopcleas condition uheu too old for work. He 
rcml ovevytliing ho could lay his hands upon wliicli 
tended to help him to improve the social condition 
of bis workmen. M. Fi egier in 1835, when making 
inquiries as to the condition of hie woi'kineii, sug¬ 
gested the participation of the workincii in the 
protit-s of tno master na an expedient for doing 
away with the nntagunism hotweon capital and. 
labour. There is evidence that M. Frf'gier did not 
afterwariU believe in his own sohition. Leclaire 
himself at first rejected it, and it wa.s much later, 
he Hiys,' throiigli cudgelling my brains, that in 1842 
the tiling appeared to me possihle and one of the 
simplest to put into prnelice,’ He hnil eiuleavonred 
gradually to educate his workmen up to tlie same 
point, and in Jannaiy 1842 he pledged himself to 
tliis cmiise. The men were still sceptical os to 
Leclairo’s intentions, until an object-lesson in the 
shape of a bag containing £400 in coin was 
tlu-own on a table before them in Fehruary 1843. 
In the years 1842-47 an average of £750 wn.s 
anncmlly divided aniong«t eighty jjeiuons. Tlie 
sum received was in proportion to annual eariiiugs. 
In 18G9 a deed was drawn up which stipnlatod that 
the net prafits of the hnsiuc.ss Rlioiild be divided 
into a certain fixed proportion between the inanag- 
iag partiieia, inutiinl aid society, and the regnlai- 
workmen. Between 1342 and 1872 the imitual aid 
society and his workmen had received £44,000; 
down to 1882 the burn liad reached £133,045. In 
1870 the number who participated was 768, the 
dividend to workmen being £2465, or 14 per cent, 
on wmaal wages; in 1^2 the sum of £9GS0 was 
divided amongst 098 pei-sons. In 1884 tlie mmiher 
was 824, the sum distributed being £9200, or about 
24 per cent, on wages; in 1889 tlio amount ivas 
.£9120. Five per cent, on tlie capital of 400,000 
fi-auesis, Uko the wages, dedneted from the gross 
profits in order to find the net profits, Of the net 
profits 50 per cent, goes to labour in cash, 25 per cent, 
to managenieiit, and 25 per cent, to the provident 
society, which has now become half owner of the 
capital of the firm. Tlie ofteeb of all this on the 
workmen has been to make tliem sober, thiifty, 
and induetrioits. Other pnintois and decoiatois 
in I’aiis followed suit. \Ylieii called a philan¬ 
thropist, tlie founder saiil; ‘ I am sinijily a 
Iiusiucss man. I would i-athcr gain 100,000 francs 
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an«\ give &\vfty 50,(KK) tlinn gain 25,000 niid keep 
the n liole for myself. ’ 

The Co-oiicmtivo Paner 'Woi-ks, Aiigoulfiiiic, 
founded by aL Lai'oclie-Jouhevt, adopted aayvtcm 
of pront-»haviiig in entire iiulenendencc of Lcclairc. 
The (UvidoiHl is payable in casli; provi!<ion is luade 
for tlio ndinlsaiui) of workmen eliarcholdei'a, and by 
]8f}0 rme-fourfh of the aharea were in (heir hands. 
The workmen Imvo no part in the nianngeinoiit. 
In tile years 187fl-«8 the auin (iistribnleil over and 
above Wa 4 'fia was £44,880. 

In Messrs Godiii’is iron-fomuliy, Guise, employing 
about 1600 Iiaiuls, the workmen's sharoof prulita 
ncciiiniilat&s towards the purciioae of i-harca in the 
nrin. The first method adopted was that of the 
bonus \ then the system of benefit flocietie.s; and 
for many years ]in.ynients in cash. In 1880 tlie 
Bitiii paid in interest on workmen's capital w.^ 
£0200, ami in wages £75,000; tlie nanilicr of work¬ 
men participating was 550; in 1889 tlie n't)nd)Gr 
was yfil. jr. Ghnliii said that ‘ever since the 
system was establislicd tlie workmen are intovested 
in improving the output v they avc quick at point¬ 
ing out soiii'ces of loss and (tofect, and tliey exert 
theriiselvea to make new suggeations.’ Mr I.rf>wiy 
"Whittle, viv his reimrb to the Ikavd of Tmde, says 
that out of a SQualid, ignorant peasantry M. (lodiu 
has produced an industrial coniiminlty with the 
discipline of a. regiment and the comnici'cial alert¬ 
ness of the inavkct'place. Since 1881 >!. Pint, of 
the iron.foiindiies at Paris ninl .Sobsons, ho-n dis* 
ti'ihuted a portion of net profits. In M. do 
Conrcy’.'j plan 5 i>er cent, of the firoJit-s are set 
Rsulo every year tn form a fund upon which every 
fiuiployii, after twelve months'service, has a claim 
in tlie proportion of his year's salary to the total 
amount of profits set aside. 

Rub those who have tested any system of profit* 
shoring declare that it requires niiieh time and 
pains to produce substantial rosnibs; ami a difii* 
ciilty in working the system is that prolit’sUarera 
are not unfrcqucntly unwilling to share the losses 
of the concern. In Prance there was founded in 
1878 a society/or /aoilitating the practical studv 
of the dilVerent kinds of profit-eiiavinu, wldeu 
issues a quarterly Bulletin do kt Pumoiptdion 
aux Benfjees. uotli on the Continent and in 
America there have been experimentfl made in 
oo-opevntivo /arming, fialifng, inarket-gardciiiiig, 
and co-operative workshops. Alfred ^olgo, of 
Dolgavllle, Now York state, a Bnoion by birtiii the 
largest mnniilactiirei of felt shoes and piano /elt, 
&c., in tlie United States, has in operation a 
system of wliab ho calls cavniiig (not profit) sliaring 
amongst Ids employ^, which originated in tho 
conviction tlint in the creation of wealth certain 
of the employes contribute a larger share than is 
representod uy tlieir wages, and are entitlejl to 
something more than the wages proper. These 
real earnings can he datermined by book-keepiog, 
irre-speetii’C of any luarkot-vate of wages. lie 
claims that it is the sellihli inteiesfc of every 
employer, as a means of actual iiltiinate gain, to 
fma out whab tlie earnings of each of his workmen 
are, The main featuves of the Dolgescheme are: 
a pension scheme, insnvnnce endowment, and 
various \ieuev»lenccs. i\) 'Under the pOTwon 
scheme a workman over 21 years of age, nnd under 
50, after ton years' service*, in caso of (Mirtial or 
total iuftbility to work, is entitled to a pension at 
the rate of 50 per cent, of wages carneil during 
the year preceding; idsing to JOO per cent, after 
twenfcy-fivo years’ sorvioe. The poiipioii fond is 
paid from yearly contributions set aside bv tlic 
livm oil behalf of each workman, and in I^Dl it 
u’ou reported that it would soon be selbaupnoit' 
ing. (2) Fifteen years of service entitles to three 
insurance policies of $1000 each; 75 policie.s of a 


value of $138,000 were exiftting in 1801. Over 
$20,000 hml been paid in pi-euuuriis by (lie hTiii. 
(3)The eiidowniciit money is the sum credited each 
year on (recount of move work done than has heeii 
paid for in wagc.s; the endowuicnC account begins 
after live years' service, nnd ia payable nt the age 
of GO or at death. Mi- Dulge, for the benefit of bis 
ii'ork'people, has gircii a park of 400 acre?, flA-Bi.ste(i 
in building houses, maliitoiiiK a clab-house and free 
librar}', and pays $5000 a year to the school society. 
Strikes ami labour dispute-s are reported as un¬ 
known at liis factories. 

lii(4i«at Britain any system of profit-sliai-ing is 
not of such long Ktaiuling as in France. Tlie 
Hy.stcm adopted at tlie Wliitwood Collieries of 
Mcasrs Brig^, Yorksliite, lasted beneficially from 
1804 to 1875, when it ceased on account of the par¬ 
ticipation of the workmen in a strike against reduc¬ 
tion of wagea. During that time £34,000 had been 
(lUu-ibutcd in pevcontago on wagoH, This percent¬ 
age was paid w’heu the net profits exceeeleu 10 per 
cent, on the capital embarked, oiie-lialf going to 
the work-vieoplc in proportion to eavnings. Pi-o- 
vislon was also made for the w'ork-[>coplo securing 
nbares when the concern became a liiiiitctl liability 
cuiiipany. 

The method of profit-simriog employed bymaiiy 
British firms may be gatlicicd from tlie first rum 
which U generally adopted. 'From and after tho 
Ifitof September 18— the surplus (if any) of the 
clear profits of the biminess, beyoiul sucli dcliiiite 
aiitii os is for the lime being reserved to tlie firm 
for their own benefit, shall he divided into two 
equal porta; one thereof to be distributed (not of 
legal light, but gratuitously) os a bonus to tlie 
employe In tlio niarmer defined by these rules, 
and the other to be retained by tlie firm.' 

&C0 I^roy-Besulieii, lUparlition de» Riehewt (1881}; 
Mart's Mamu Uclaire flSSS)! Tayloi's ProJU-ikavivii 
(iSMJ; WrJglit'Bi’»iyf(-alQWjw(JJo 8 tOD, 188 C) 5 ji 6 hmorirB 
Farh'oiMl!M»ttuxJiRn(/iecf(i&R)i Oiimin’ij^ro^t-thar' 
ing (Iw), which containaatall buiUoffraphy • Bushill’a 
Preifil-tkaring Sc}imt,v)tl\ list of BriusJi profik-Bhsring 
films; J>te gereehle VtXtiiunff de$ QfKlUtflvertrags 
(1801); Bawson’s Pnjit-tharing Precedcntii {1801)s 
articles by Bridou in Chafits Organiiation Review 
(January 1800); sncl C'ont«m;»?v7ry (April 1R90): 
T/ieJiiit J>w(ritiinv>n of A’ornbi'/s, bting an account of 
Alfred Dolga’ft eclicmo (18001-, the report to the Board 
of IVado by J. Lowry Whittle (ISifl); and the articles 
Co-oriWATiON, SociAr.TSir. 

ProguosticntlonK, Sea Alhakao, and 
METKOnOLOGV, I’ol. \'II. p. 153. 

ProGrrnJuiuc Ultislc, Ree Music, Vol. Vll. 
p. 360. 

|*rogrcSO, the port of Merida, in Yucatan, 
from wmch it is 25 miles N, by two ]in( 2 S of rail¬ 
way. U atands on an open bay, exposed to every 
wind, and is one of the worot liarboiu-s in tlie 
world: but it lias a very largo export trade in 
Ueiiequcn- 

Progression, in Aritlnnetic, is the succession, 
according to some fixed Jaw, of one uiinibcr after 
another. A series of tiuuibcrs so succeeding one 
nnntlier is said to be ‘in pi-ogi-easion.' Frogression 
mny be of rarious kinds, but the three remis of 
moat frequent occuiTenco ate ArHhmciical Pro- 
gremoH (q.v.), (fcotnelrieal Progression (q.v.), 
and Hamvinkul Prognasion.^ If the terras of an 
aritliinctieal pTOgreasinn be ini'erted they form a 
sevics in harmonicnl pmgiessioii ■ thus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 0, &c. is an arithmetical piogi'easion; and b 
i, I. Ir. &c. Is a Imviiionical progi’oasion. Tliis 
senes is principally important in conoeebion with 
the tlicoo’ of ninsfc, in determining the length of 
the strings of instriiments. See HAiuioifics. 
Progression, Musical. The resulai- succea- 

sio-n of chords or the movement of the parts of a 
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imifiioiil coiiiji(>'itiun in linvnumy, wheie the key 
euiitinueis imclianf'ed. calk'd Pmii/iRv'fion; where 
a iiL‘\v key is iiitmUiceil it i'i not J)rogl■68^ioIl, but 
Modulation ('i.v.). 

ohtllilioii. See Laws, ami Tem- 

PfOjcCtilc tlie jiniue ijivon to any mass 
tlnuwii ao na to dc^eiibe a jiatii in aiv near the 
earth's sur/ace. The jialh described in called the 
trajectory. Tlie imiiortimce oi the subject springs 
from its close conucction with Ouiinerj'iy.v.). Any 
iiins.s projected into tliu air ia tinder the action of 
two fmces: fust,its weight, acting dowiuvmds ami 
jiiactically cuustant; second, the resistance of the 
air to motion tlirougli it, which resistance is a 
function o! the sjiced, rtrI (Ic]icii(]s also cm tliu 
furiu, size, and mass of tiie projectile. 

If we consider the action of gravity nlonu, tlio 
liroblem is a very simple one. Since the force 

of gravity is 
always ver- 
licak' tliure 
can be no 
cliangc in 
the value id 
the horizon¬ 
tal cuiniM>ii- 
ent of the 
1 ^'K’b velocity. 

Tim projec¬ 
tile, jnoieeted from any point O (see fig. 1) at 
any inclination, will some time or other reach 
the highoat point A. At this imint the vertical 
velocity will be ;<eroj nnd, if the Imrizoutal velo¬ 
city were here suddenly reversed, the projectile 
would travel back along the same tmjectmy to 
0. As it is, tlio proiectilu pi'<)c*ecd» along the 
path AO', wlilcli must ho exactly similar to AO. 
In short, the tiajeetory Is symmetrical aljout the 
vertical lino drawn through llie highest point A. 
Ileckoniiig from A, lot ns suimose tlie projectile 
to voacb P' after t seconds. Then, if the hori¬ 
zontal velocity is n, the distance of F from the 
vertical Hue All—P'S! namely—in mca«*nrcil by the 
prorlncb vl. Hut the projectile in falling through 
tlio heiglib A^I lina acf(uirod a vertical velocity 
where g ia the aocelctatloii due to gravity. Time 
tlio -Mpace fallen through, being measured by the 
prorhicl of the avcnige speed and the time, is 

AM as ii/fs = * \gm»lv\ 

The tiajeetory is therefore a Paralmla («j.v.) witli 
its axis vci tical, 

If "we suppose tlie I'injcctile to be iwojected with 
a velocity whoso veiticul ami horizontal compon¬ 
ents are re.spectivcly n and v, then the angle of 
projeciioii has its tiignnoinctrical tangent eriual 
to «yy. The time taken to runcli thn highest 
point is ujg ; and the total range on the liorizimtid 
plane is 

00' = 2,OD = 2w«/y. 

If we intcrchantjo v and u so tliat the tangent of 
the angle of projection becomes vfv, iiiHtead of itfv, 
wo get .still the same raiigQ. (.icnertilly, then, a 
giyc'ii point. O', can bo leaclied by two trajecioiies 
u'ith the sauie initial .speed of projection. It is 
easy to show that tlio two coiTesponeling directions 
of jitojectiou aro equally inclined to the line that 
makes 45’ with the horizontal} and the range is 
greater according a*, tlie components k and v of 
the gi\'en initial velocity are lass unccniul in 
nutgiiituilc. The greatest rniigo is at-taineii when 
« e D = V/s/2. V being tlie total I'elocity of pro¬ 
jection—i.o. when the angle of projection ia 45“. 
Iji fcliia case the range is Y^fg. TJm.s, to throw 
a ball to a distance of loO yards or .300 feet it is 



necessary' to project it witii a velocity uf at least 
100 feet per.secojid (nearly). Praetically, however, 
because uf the atnUMphevic resistance, it would need 
a distinctly greater, speed of projection than that 
jual given to attain tlie de.siveil range. 

A very siniplu olwewation BuJhee.s to show that 
the iiambulic ttajecttnr is oitiy itgiiivxiitmteiy 
realised in air. A well-diivcn cricket or golf hall 
W'ill be .seen to a specLntur suitably jilaced to de¬ 
scribe a trajectory which is distinctly asymmetrical 
about a vertical line tlirongli the liigliosb point. 
The jiath will be found to bo less cm vcil during 
the ascent than during the descent; while tlie 
biglicst point is cimsUlcrably nearer the end than 
the beginning of the trajectory. In fig. 2 tlie gen¬ 
eral character of a real tiajectoj y, AB', is compared 
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j with tlic jiambolic trajectory, AIJ, whicli would 
' hare been described if tlie air Jiad ofl’ercd no resist- 
. ance. AT shows the direction of the initial projeo- 
I tioii. 'I'liesame features canting deviation from tlic 
itarabolie form aro utill move cliavacteristic of tlie 
long Hub tmjectoi'ics of caunou-ballH, These, (iro. 
jecteil with very ItigJi mieeds, linve their approxi¬ 
mately Imrizontal velocities rapidly cut down in 
the earlier stages by tlio resistance of the air. 

Tlie first approximately accurate ideas of the 
lesistaiice presented by the air to bodies moving 
throuL'li it at high speeds were olitiiinod by llobins 
(.see iiALLwric PcNUUHfM), In our own times 
I Ilashfortli, by means of Ins uloctriu chronograph, 
has clalromtcly investigated the subject (see liis 
' Motion of Projectiles and The PuslfoHk Chrono- 
gmph, 1800, the aullioritativo treatisos on this 
I branch of gunnery). Baslifovtli’s results indicate 
I that up to velocities of from 800 to 000 feet per 
I second Newton’s theoretic law that the resistance 
varies us the square of the spccil hold.^ pmcticnlly’ 
true. The seme law (Init \Yitli a dill'erent co- 
c(licient) holds for all measured velocities above 
1300 feet par second; Imthcbween the limitH named 
the resistaiive depends on higher jiowoi-s of tlio 
sjiecd. Between the velocities of 1000 ami 1100 
feet per sacoiul—tiic velocity of sound in air, in 
fact—the resistance grows very rapidly. A-arying 
for a certain interval a.s the Aiaf/t pou’er of the 
relufiity. The resistance aho deperul.s on tlie form 
of tlie projectile, a spherical bliot being nearly 
twice as much lesUted ns an ngival-headed Bhob of 
the same diumeter and weight. For dillerent sized 
projectiles of the same form’ the retardation due to 
the rosihtiuicc is directly a,s the square of the dia- 
iiictoraiul iuvcibely as the weight. It is usual to 
express the diameter in inches nncl tlie weight in 
liouiuls; and the foIJmving nnnibpr.'^ are for an 
ogival-licuded projectile, who.se weiglit in pounds 
equals the square of iLs dinmeter in iuolies. The 
liiut line giviw tlio velocity niul tlie second the cor¬ 
responding vc-sistanco-ncceleiatiou (negative) i 

Veliwlky.1600 ISOO XlOO 1000 000 800 400 

AcGcIcRttloii.... 318 183 143 70 6.1 89 10 

For a sphere of same iveiglit and size, tlic rasist- 
ance-ftccelcration for ppeciTs loAver than 850 feet 
per second is given by tlio formula 1-183 x 10 
where v is the velocity. From this it jnay be 
&bown tliat sucli a .sphere falling in air can never 
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attain a velocity of S 22 feet ycr sccomL If nm. 
jccted downwards with a greater velocity it will be 
retni ded, aince flic resiataiicc due to tfie atmcMOherc 
is greater than the weight of tlie body. If pro- 
lectod upwards ^vith n speed of 8 UO feet per second 
it will lench a height of only 5112 feet instead of 
nearly 10 , 000 , and will return to earth ngiuu with 
ft velncity f>f 351 feet. These resulls show’ why 
u meteoric stone never renclios the Cftrtli’H nnrface 
with a velocity of more than a. few hnnilre<l feet 
pel' second. It mnttera not witli what relative 
.s])eGd the meteor may meet the earth. Once It 
gets into the atmosphere its kinetie energy is 
rapidly dissipated in heat, and mitcli of its .'•iib- 
atnnee volatilised at tlie high teniperatnrc that 
results. Oiir atmosphere, in fact, acta as a practi¬ 
cally perfect shield to meteone ljouii)a.Tdmcnt. 

For projectiles discharged from firearms, see 
the «rtiele<i on Jhillet, Caiinmi, Cartridge, Firearms, 
Gun, Kiilc, Shell, Shot. 

Vrojcctloil is the reprc-sentation on any iur- 
facQ of ohjeebs or figures as they ap])eur to the eye 
of an observer. It lima ineludea Pevsiwictive Upv.), 
and is most simply illustrated by the sliadow of an 
ohfccfc ilirown by a candle on a ivall ; tlie shadow 
being the projection and the place of the Hglit the 
position of the eye. The theory of projections is 
of great iinportancci both In mathematics and geo- 
L'vaphy, heiiig, in the fonnev cose, {lerfcctly general 
ill Its application, while in the latter only tlio pro- 
jecliun o! iho sphere is remiwod. Pvojeclion.'i of 
tliu spliore are of vadous Kinds, depending upon 
(ho position and distance of tho oyo from the 
sphere, and the fiirni of tlio surface on wliicli the 
projection is tlirown j thus wo iiavo the oftho- 
(jraiJhic, atcreographiCf glohiUar, co7iical, and cyfoi- 
(Irical or Mercator's projections, all of which arc 
treated of under tlie article Mak Another pro- 
ruction frequently employed is the pnotnouie. Is 
tiio gnouioiiic projection the eye is supposed to bo 
situated at tho centre of the sphere, and tho snr- 
face oil which the projection is tbroivn is a plane 
surface which touches tlie sphoro at any one point 
(called the 2 >rincipcd point). It is evident that a 
map constructed on the guoiiionic projection is 
sonsihly correct only for a circular area who.'so 
clrcuiufcrciicu is at n siimll angular distance from 
the principal point. From the position of the eye 
in tJic gnoiuoiiic projection (which is riot suited tor 
re|ii'cseiiliiig largo portions of the earth’s surface) 
it follows tliat all great circles or portions of great 
circles of tlie sphere arc icnvcsented by .straiglit 
lines, for their planes pas-i through the oyo. The 
gnonionic jirojectlon deiivea its name from its con¬ 
nection with the mode of desciibing a gnomon or 
Dial (q.v.). The gnomic and stercographic iiro- 
jeetiou of crystals is described and illustrateu at 
C'lJVST.VLLOOUAPliy. 

Prolapsus Aiil is a coinnion affection of the 
tcriuination of the intestinal canal, and consists in 
an eversion of the lower portion of the rectum, and 
its protrusion thxougli the anus. It may depend 
on a naturally relaxed condition of the parts, as 
ill Infancy, or may bo caused by violent straining 
in coses of costivenesa, piles, "VYlienever it 

ocenrs the parts should be wo-shed, and H possible 
replaced by careful pressure ivith tire hand 5 and 
if they do not easily icturn the forefinger should be 
oiled and puslicd up into the anus, and it will con¬ 
vey tho protruded intestine with it, after which 
the patient should retain the recumbent position 
for some lioura. If it cannot bo reltirned by tlie 
above iiieaus surgical assistance should be at once 
sought. In order to remove tlie tendency to pro¬ 
lapsus tlie patient should regulate his bowels so os 
to avoid costiveness, should sponge tbs ports after 
every evacuation with cold water or soap and water. 


and if necc^'Oty use astringent iuleetions, aa, for 
example, a weak solution of aulpliate of iron, 1 
grain to the ounce. In young children the power 
of .straining, and therelme tlie teiitlency to the 
occurrence of the protrusion, may Ik; uiucn dimin¬ 
ished liy preventing their feet from resting on the 
ground duiing defecation. I)r Druitt (in his Snr- 
ffcou'g Vaile Mcruin) rcconimends a plan first sug¬ 
gested by iJr M'C'ormac—viz. that wlten the stools 
are jiasseil the skiu near the anus phonlil be drawri 
to one .side with tJie iiand so as to tighten the ori¬ 
fice. If after the adoption of these iiieona tlie 
IhjwoI cohtiiiupti to descend certain surgical means 
must lic rc.iortcd to, as ilcstroying a portion of the 
lelaxwl mucoiw membrane Cy the application of 
nitrate of silver or nitric ftcidj or removing a part 
of the loo.'se skin surrounding the orifice, witli or 
without portions of the miicnim incnibnvne as 
well. 

ProlapsiiR Ttcri, SceM’ojm. 

ProIctarlAtc, a tenu used to denote the 
lowcac and poorest classes of the coninmnity. It 
is licrivcil, throngU the I'reaioh, from tlic Latin 

roleturii, the name given in the census of Servius 

iiljliis to the lowest of the centiirfes, ivho were 
£o called to indicate that thev were valuable to the 
Slate only a>, rctwern of otispring [•^yroles). The 
word has come mncli into use in the literature of 
Socialism (q.v.): sec alnoMAiiK. 

Prolo^ic, n preface or introduction to a dU- 
coume or iioem, as the proluffuc to Chaucer’s 
CctnUrbunj Talcs; but woro especially the dis- 
eoume or poem spoken before a dramatic jicrfonn- 
ance, cnriospondlng to tJie Epilogue |r/,vv) nl ite 
close. This usually stands ontsiiie the action of 
(he piece, an external atljimct to it, kdng, Indeed, 
A mere address to the public occasiun^ by the 
play. Tlie introdiietiou iiropor, again, helonn to 
the action itself, and this ire find provided for in 
the prologue of Earipiiles, spoken by one of the 
choracteie, iu iiairative form, )ialf within and half 
without CJie action; in the separate induction of 
many old Engtisli plays; and Id the preliidca and 
prologues of modorn dramas like FciksI. 

l^roiHCtlieiiSi a great cuUnre-IiCro of Greek 
mythology, tho ton of the Titan I&petas and of 
Clyuicue, brother of Atlas, Mencetiiis, and £pi- 
metliens. Hesiod tells his hlstoiy as follows: Ouce, 
under the reign of Ecus, wlien men and gods wore 
disputing with one another at Mccono as to wJiich 
^Hirtions of the victims at sacrificca were to ho given 
to tho gods, ProHietheiiB, to ontwll Zona cut up 
on ox, and placed on one side the best parts covsred 
with offal, on the otber tW bones covered with 
fat. Zeus was asked to choose, but, finding the 
deceit practiced upon him, avenged hirnself on the 
niortals hv withholding from them the firo neces¬ 
sary for tfic cookiug of tho meat 5 whereupon Pro- 
methou.s stole it in a hollow feunel-stalk, and 
hruiiglit it to them. Zens next caused Hepha-stus 
to mould a virgin of wondrous beauty, Pandora 
(q.-v.), wliom Epimothcua was unwise- enough to re¬ 
ceive ns n. present from Hemies, and thus brought 
through Iter oil imaginable ills upon liumaniby. 
Frometlieus himself was eliained to ft rock, and an 
eagle sent to ten* his livei by day, while Zens 
caused it to grow anew during tl'ie night. At 
length Hercules killed the eagle, and by the 
permission of Zens delii-ered the snflering Pro¬ 
metheus. Thus far Hesiod’s legend- In the 
^londid tragedy of /Eschj’his, the PromeUtoua 
KmcfMs, Promethens is an immortal god, a friend 
of the Imnmn race, who does not shrink from 
opposing tlie evil dcsi ^ns of Zens against mankind, 
and even from Racrifioing liiraself for their salva¬ 
tion. Ho is the long-siifterlng hero, who, although 
overcome by Zeus’s supeiior might, yet dees not 
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l<en(l liis iiiijMl. He takes fiom man t5>c evil pft 
of foTtsoein^' t\ie fntwie, Uut gives him the two 
infinitelv superior gifts of liope mill of fiicj anil he 
is tlie inventor of nvcliitectmo, astrniiomv, wiitiiig, 
liguics, meiHciiie, imvigafion, the mystery of pro¬ 
phecy, tlie arts of metal-working, anti all other 
arts wliicli emliellish niij adorn life._ For these 
Ijoons conferred on the hunmn race he ia hy Zens’s 
Older cliaiiied to a rock in Scytliin hy Heplnratus. 
wiio fiiifila this task reluctantly. Here hew vibitcil 
hy the ( Jccaniiles, by lo, and bv Ilorinea, who en¬ 
deavours to find out tliat winch rioinetheu!i alone 
know.-*, M-lio will bo the son of Zeiia and lua suc- 
cevior. Jlc/iising to jllvulge this Bcci-et, lie i.s 
Ftmok by Zeus's lightning and hnrieil into Tar- 
tarns, whence lie only ic-issucs after a time to 
undergo new sulTcrinj'H. He is now fastened to 
Mount Caticasus, and the eagle, an offspring of 
Eartli and Tartams. comes to torment hiindnily. 
Clieiron the Centaur at last offeis hiniaelf to sn|>iny 
the jdacQ of Pnniietlieus in Hades—for on no otbev 
comlition was he to ho libei-ated than that some 
other immortal sliouhl oll’ev luinself in Ids sten<l. 
Clieiron, incurably wounded hy Hercules, is ac¬ 
cepted by Zous. Other legends give a varying 
account, and make Prometheus fclie creator of 
man out of earth and water. Many liftve lieen the 
explanations of this myth, as that it rcpveaenta the 
Iminaii mind in the consciousness of its own power, 
refusing to obey implicitly the null of Zeus. There 
can be no doubt that ProineUioua is a culture-hero, 
analogous to tho Maori Maui, and the Finnish 
IVainainoixcn. Tlie nossession of fii ’0 to early 
man was a matter of enormous importance, and 
the legend of its being originally stolen from heaven 
bv a primeval hero is very widely spread over the 
umild. Tlio Greek name means ‘ fore-sight 5 ’ 
Epimctlieiis (‘after-tlioug(it’) La obviously its 
opposite I iind the beautifully ingonions identifica¬ 
tion of tlio solar mythologists with the Sanskrit 
Prfdmntkffi tlio fire-stick of the Hiiulns, may be 
djsi'cgFvrdcil in the face of the c-tistcuce of the myth 
far beyond tlio possilile range of Aryan Influence. 

.Sec the article FliiE, p, 030 5 E. B. Tylot’s Betfareket 
into the Early Hitiory 0 / Jifankind (1805), and Kuhn, 
i)ie Jlerabkun/l de$ Fetters (2<1 cd. 1880)) older books on 
tho rnvth by Wefsko (1842) and basaulx 11843). and mono¬ 
graphs hy Iloilo (Berl. 1870) and Mllchh^for(Bctl. 1882). 

Proiui.se. See Cokthact, MAimiAOE. 

Promissoryiiote, n written pmuiiso by one 
person (tlie maker) to pay another (the )*ayee) 
or bearer a sum of money eulier on demand or on a 
future day. It is in tlie following form: 

£100. LofJEKjy, Ut Jaituary 189-. 

Three months niter date T promigo to nay to Mr 
■William Smith or cider One Hundred Poands for value 
received. Joii-S Brown. 

lYitli certain necessary exceptions, such ns the 
rules regarding acceptance, the law of Bills of 
E.vcimnge (q.v.) applies equally to notes. 

Promotion in the comiiiissinned ranks of the 
Britush army, since the abolition of the pnrehnse 
system in 1870, is obtained bj' seniority' to fill n 
vacancy, by selection or by Ijievet for iHstingnislied 
.services. First appointnients are as a rule obtained 
from the militia or through the Militoiy Colleges 
(see irTUT-XTiY Scnooi.s). But three corniniB.sinns, 
one in the Iloyal Artillery, one in t)»e Boj'nl En¬ 
gineers, and one in the Cavalry, aregivrin each year 
to cadets of the Iloyal Canadian MUitaiy College, 
and nhoiit ten second-lieutenants' eommieBions in 
the cavalry and line to sergeants who arc wpecially 
recommended and hold lust-class certificates of 
education. Be.sides thc.se last all the officere of 
the Coast Brigade Koyal Artillery (abont48), and 
of the Coast Battalion Iloyal Engineers (12), as well 
as all the quarteiniostei-s (about 315) and riding- 


ni.'i.stcrs (about 45) in the .service, are commissioned 
as lieuteuauto from the ranks. Quartcvninstei's and 
riding-ninstcrs receive honoraiy commipsions, and 
aro pronioteil lionoravy captains and iiiajoi-s for 
length of service or distingiiislieil conduct in the 
field. Other officei -8 arc usually promoted, in their 
regiments, when senior of their rani:, on a vacancy 
occurring, provided that they are well reported on 
and liave passed the neccssaiy examinations ; but 
to equalise proniotioii a step is sonietiiues given 
out of the regiment. The highest rank of regi¬ 
mental officer is that of lieutenant-colonel. The 
succeeding steps of colonel, major-general, lieu¬ 
tenant-general, and general are given to oiriceiB 
siicciuUy aeiccUd to lill some appointment carrying 
tliose ranks. The seniors hai’O the preference u 
otherwise cHgihle and nob above the age limits, 
which are fiity-five, _sixty-two, and sixty-seven 
years respeotivelj'. Field-innr.slials, not exceeding 
sLv, are specially .selected from nmong.st the ino.sc 
distinguished generals. The brevet rank of major, 
lieutenant-colonel, or colonel may he given to any 
officer above the rank of lieutcnnut, and a lieu¬ 
tenant may be given a captaincy in another regi¬ 
ment for dtstlnguisheil services. By this means a 
young and promising oflicer may be brought for¬ 
ward and placed in an important command. Thus, 
a major and brevet-colonel is eligible for pro¬ 
motion to major-genern), thercliy passing over 
many who are senior to him iii length of service ; 
but while serving with his regiment he does duty 
as a major only. Such an olllcer must, however, 
have been e.vceptionnI)y fortunate to have obtained 
at least two brevets—viz. licnteuant-colonel and 
colonel, for only one step is given at a tinic. The 
rules governing proniouon arc constantly altered 
by royal waitant. The above rules were dated 
1889. Non-commissioned oJJiccrs are promoted hy 
.selection—tho seuioi'S, if otherwise qualified, hav¬ 
ing the preference—or for distingiiislied service. 
Seo also Commissions, Rank. 

Promotion in the navy is governed partly hy 
seniority and partly by selection. On a midship¬ 
man passing all bis examinations for the rank of 
lieutenant, lie receives his commission as .sub- 
lieutenant, and i» then advanced to lieutenant, 
except in a fciv special case-s, by senitiviLy, Those 
.specially selected for promotion have either obtained 
a ilret-class in all subjects of e-xamination, or else 
have (lietiuguished themselves on active or other 
special service. Advancement from the lieutenants' 
to the conmiondeve’ list may he said (0 be by pure 
selection. As there aye supiwsetl to be 1000 lieu¬ 
tenants on the active lint and only 250 commanders, 
it is inevitable that thi.s should he the case. Except, 
however, for very distingiushed service, lieutenants 
are not promotetl before having served tea years in 
that raiiK, and the promotions are gBiieralty to he 
found among officers who have ten to fifteen years’ 
seniority as lieutenants Avitli a proportionate 
amount of good service. Pixniiotion from tiic 
commaiiderB’ usb to the captains’ is also by .selec¬ 
tion : but there is this diH'cvence, that ns the 
number of commander.s is only some 70 in e.xccss 
of the captains, any commander who puts in the 
requisite amount of aea-service can count, with a 
fair amount of certainty, on attaining his step. 
CaptaiuB and admirals are promoted on their vespec- 
tive lists by pure seniority ; the three admirals of 
the fleet, however, are selected for good service 
fram the list of admirals, and no admiral is qiialirieil 
for selection who ha.s nob hoisted his flag in com¬ 
mand of aaquadron cither as a roar- orvica-acliuiral. 

Promotions in all the civil bvancliea are, except 
for distinguished service, made by seniority alone. 

Prong-Iiorii, Seo Antklope. 

Proof. See Evidence j also Engraving. 
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Pi’OOJs, CoriHiiCTioK OK. Tlir correctiona to 
]jc made on a ‘ proof ’ of pi-inted matter arc iiini ked 
on the margin ; and for ^h'b piirjmso an catBl)lI»licil 
set of fiign.B or Kliortliaml «hc« 1. The fnlfon'ing 
.sjieciincn of a proof c.vliibiM the application uf uiost 
of the.se signs : 


'To rule the nations with imperial 
siv^y, to impose lenus of pe.'icc, to 

',7 

sp.nre the bumbled, and to rcush the 

*/r. 

proud, resigning itlo others to de- 


scribe the coui^es of ihe^cavens, and 


e.'ipl.Tiii the rising stars j thi.s, to use 
the words of the poet of the .Eneid 

3 Italic. 

in the apostrophe of Anclnses to 
FaVjius in the bb.ailcs was TCganled 

A ; 

as the proper province of a ]ioj»an. 

^ S. ca/f. 

The genius of the people was -even- 

s/e/. 

more advene to the cultivation of the 

“9 

physical sciences than ihat^the Euro- 

K/ 

pcan Cheeks^and (scent wo havei that 

«;/ * (r. 

the latter left experimental philosophy 
chiefly in the hands of the ;ifsian aiwl 


Arric.an colonists, The eteg.mi liiera- 

0 ^ 

turc .and metaphy,ucal specu;^lations 

11 3 

of Athens, her histories, dramas, epics. 

•tr. 

and orations, lind a numerous host of 
admirers in Italy, but a ySr/wi- of 

Homan. 

iiull/Terencc was (iispl.'iye<l to the 
practical science of Alexandria. This 

» Xm lint. 

repugnance of the Roman mind at 


home to mathematics and pliysics, ^ 

licspotism 

extending from the Atlantic to the 

aOroaii, 

IndiaqO cean, from Northern Britain 

i “= 

to the CAtaeacts of the XiJe, annihi¬ 
lated in a measure all- pure science'^ 

i"//« 

in the conquered districts where tlve^ 

1? 

had 4ta4-bccn pursued, and prubibitCj'p 

« 8 

attenrion to them in the mother*^ 


Country. '**) 

“ Jinn cJt. 

' -Long, indeed, after the age of 
Ptolemy, the scliool in connection 

® Cajis. 

with which he flourished, remained 
in existence &c. 



(l) A wrong letter. After every inark of correcMon a 
line I .‘tliQuld be ilrawii, t<] prevent its bcniu Ci>nrimnde4 with 
niiy ottier in the Mime line. (2) A W'ltu or letter to be 
transposed. Where letters only nre to btt (tnnsposvl, it Is 
better to strike ilicin out, and write them In Ibeir proper 
senueiico In the miirglii, liken correction, (3) A st'Oee wauled. 
This mark Is also used vi lien the spacing is insnlDclent. (d)A 
space or qiiadrat rtidlii'i up. (&) Altemtion of type. One 
line Is drawn under the word for I'rafie;, two fur siiAix 
c'APiTALji, three Tor CAPITA!^, (e) Correction or inserMon of 
stops. <T) A word struck out, and aflerwftidB aniwovedot 
(Ut. stet, ‘let it Htniid'). (8) A Inrnctl letter. (0) An oiiila. 
Sion. (10) A letter of a moiig fount. (11)^ wo«l or letter 
to bi! deleted. (12) Aitemtion of tyiie. (18> Aiiewponigniph. 
(14) Insertion of n clause. (16) A ,‘rptw to be removed or 
diminished. (16) A wrong word. (17) Wlion letters or lines 
do not stand even. (18) Jfnrk for a liypltcn. (19) Ifo new 
lamgrapli. (20) Tlic manner in which the apostrophe. Inverted 
commas, tlieatar and other references,and aiiperEoror’eock-iip' 
letters and figures are marked. 
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The ininictliatc ohjeci nf a ‘■render’or c'liicctoj' 
of tlie press is to observe anti mark every error 
and overf.ight of the compositor, with a view 
to iii.akc the printed alieet a perfect copy of the 
author’s iiiaii«s.crii>t. This is on the supiHmilion 
that the maiuLsciipt itself is quite correct, w liieh w 
seldom the case s and therefore the duty of a good 
render extends to seeing that tliero are no incou' 
RiMtencjes in orthograpliy, pnnetuntjoD, ahLrevia- 
tions, &c,, and in nuiiiy ctwes to the veriilcation 
of qiiotationa, dates, and proper names. AYliere 
oxtenMve altcmtionn, ninibsion.^, or additions arc 
likely to be made by writer or editor, it i-s inoro 
convenient to take tiie iitiK)ff* ini long slijia, belorc 
division into pnge.«5, Tlie making of new pm-a- 
graph^, or the sHiiprcssion of those in type, hIiouIiI 
be avoided ms causing trouble and expense. 

The duty uf secimiig consistency in spelling ami 
punctuation i» especially important in the ciuc of 
\rork.s on which several writers are employed, .such 
BA iteH'A|)a(jers and eyeJopadias. Tiio corrector hoa 
also to direct }iis atCeniion to the numbering ot 
the uages; to the mrangemeiit of chapter, para¬ 
graphs, and notes; to rumiing titles, &c. It is 
part of his bii>,iiiCKs h) observe the nieelmnical 
ilofects of the work—defective types, turned lottei-s, 
inequalities of spacing between words, ecntences, 
and lines crookwl lines, niul to secure aymmetry 
in verxex, tables, inathcniatictil operations, and 
such like. In alinust all ca.ses two proois are 
taken, nud in didicult works, such os tliose in 
foreign languages, tables, &c., oven more. Lastly 
followa the revision, in which little more is done 
than seeing that tho compositor lins made all the 
corrections marked on the last proof. It is nsuni 
for the writer or antlioT to reserve the correction 
of the second proof for himself. 

The liiankfess and monotonous business oi a 
corrector or rondei- is more liiillcnlt than tho 
iminltlated would believe. It requires oxteusive 
and varied kiiowletlgc, acenrate acquointanoo 
the art of typography, imtl, obove all, a peculiar 
sharpness of eye, M'hicli, without losing tho sense 
and connection of tho whole, takes in at the same 
lime each separate woi-d and letter. See Book, 
PBIXTINa. 

1‘roPftfirftiitIft (bat De ri-ojani/micla Fi(fe), the 
iianioof a Congregation (n.v.), and also of a Col¬ 
lege, in Rome, tiie object oi M’liicli is to direct and 
forward the propaention of tiro Catholic religion, 
especially among the licathen, although Cliristian 
dissenters from tlie Roman Church nre also includetl 
ill the sphere of its nperatioiis. The institution 
was originated by Pope GrogoryXlII. (167S-M)j 
hut it was fully organised by (ii-egory XV., who in 
10 ^ esUiblislicd a special Congregation for the 

S ose. This liia siiccessoi', Urban VIII., ex- 

cd and endowed, annexing a college for tlic 
eiliicatioR of niisslonariea to tlic several ctiunlries. 
Olio great feature of that college has been 
to provide for such ivork natives of the several 
countries, who aro conveyed to Romo at an early 
aj^eforthc purpose of being speciiillv educated in 
all tlio necessary lenniing uf a i)iisslnnai^\ This 
Congregation condiicta the nO'aiis unt only of the 
miawonary conntriea properly so called, nut also 
of those in which tlie hierarcliical organisation is 
not full and formal. Tlie College of the Pi'opnganda 
is a noklo institution, with some '200 pupiU of all 
couatries, tongues, and comploxiouB, who arc not 
only maintained and edneatetl matuitously from a. 
very early age, hub are equipped and sent forward 
to tiiefr sovcml destinations at tiie cliaige of tlic 
iiistitntioh. It po-isossea a valuable library (30,000 
vqIb.) and nmscunn and a polyglot printing-piess. 
Its great festival is the Imiphany of our Xonl-~ 
His ' luaiiifestation to the Uenbilesi’ and this feast 
is celebrated by an exhibition of exceeding interest 
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aiul iimio-ity, at \vliiuli ure recitations 

in everv Jauyuajje represented in the College or 
its nii^«if)ns, amounting often t«i fifty or sistj*. Of 
tills festival Cardinal ?Iezzofftnti ('i-v.) used to be 
tlio guiding .spirit. 

Propertius, .Sextlts (for the second family- 
name, Aurelius, often given liiui there is no 
autlioiity), the most impassioned of the Roman 
elegific poets, was a younger contemporary of 
Tilnilliia, horn ahoiit 48 u.C. in l^mbria, preliiihly 
at Asisiuin (tho modem Aasisi), Nearly all wo know 
of Jiiru id gleaned from his Avrilings, according to 
wincli iiecamc of an undistinguishe*!, comparatively 
poor faiiiilyi lost his father in Ituyhood, and liml a 
lortiim of jiis jiatriniony conliscatcd, after Philippi, 
ly till* Triumvii-s, to reward their veterans, luit 
retained means enough to proceed to Rome for 
education, find, having clioseu hie residence, like 
Virgil anti Micceniis, on the Eantiiline, to make 
poetry the business of his life. The -school then 
laslimnablc was the -iyexaiKlriiin. i-eprescnted by 
Ciilliiiiaiduiy and Pliilotas, and these be made bis 
models, ibawiug from tliem his learned tone and 
hid_ wealth of inythological oolonHng. In tho 
political and martial movoiucnts of the time be 
took no part, though bis patriotiain was pure and 
strong—witness his exultation over the victory off 
Actiuhi, liis scorn of Cleopatra and her prcsnnm- 
tuoiis ambition to dominate tlie mistress of the 
world, above all, his appeal to tiic Rotnans to 
renounce self-Uidulgenco and to return to thclv 
ueglcctod legends for the civic virtues and the 
hereism of ‘ uie brave days of old.’ Such tvns his 
precept! while his praotlce was the emotional 
poetic life, in tlio congenial society of Ovid, Virgil 
(wliose lie has nobly eulogised), the epic 

poet Pouticus, and Julius llassus. Like them lie 
won the favour of Mrccenas, to whom he dedicated 
a hook of liispooni<-, and even ingratiated bimsclf 
with Aiigiietus. whose acliicvomcuts he duly cele¬ 
brated, Blit the central llguro of hU in.spiratio« 
was Ills JiiistroAs Cyntlila, ii lady sumowhat older 
than he, whoso leal name was Ilostia. For many 
years he choiislied a glowing passion for this higidy 
gifted and beautiful, but far from 'irtuous woman, 
till about 24 n.c. he disentangled h(m^»elf from her 
snoIlH. 81ie died before him; but even nfter death 
she lived in Ills menioty ns .she hUU lives ui the 
iioema that have immovtaliHetl her. Propertius left 
Rome, it would appear, only once, on a visit to 
Athen.-, when he luav liave experienced the ship- 
svrenk Iiu has eo vividly doKcribed. Tlie year of bis 
<lcatli bus, with piobjiliility, l>eeTi placed about 14 
D.c. Of his poems only the fii>t book, devoted 
entirely to Cynthia, was published during liLs life¬ 
time; certainly the last of the four w.iji given to 
the light, in teiiiH of liis ivilk by his friends. Its 
contents are youthful piece.s, in w'bicli he celebrates 
tliG logentl.s of early Rome in the style of Calli¬ 
machus, and have a special intereot in having most 
likely iuspired Ovid to the compositiun of his Fusli 
—perliap-s even of Ins fferoides. As a poet Pro- 
pertiiifi vaiik.s high in Roiiinn litoratnre—the lone 
of the later criticisiii (with Goethe at its head) 
neing niie of incmasing adiiitration foi‘ his nntivo 
force, Ids eye for ilramatic .situation, his power 
over the reader's sympathies, giving the effect of 
reality to what in the liaiids of Tibullns or even 
Ovid isj niQvely eouvcntioiial. He 1ms more in 
eoiiimon vvitli Catullus tlian with either of these, 
wliib he lacks the artistic giaccb peculiar to the 
three, being often rough to liavslitie-ss ami obscure 
from defect of (inUIi, 

tlie English studont there is aa admirable text by 
1880), and good critical notos byPtiley 
and Postgftfe £n their respective editions. There as no 
aoMuatc tranalation of him in any language, Cranstoiin’s, 
m English (1873), being about the moat faithful. 


Property, Seo Hkrit.vble and MoVAnr.E, 

L.iHD Laws, PER.sokALTv, Po.sses.sion, Realty. 

Prophecy. For tlie doctiiuc of prophecy and 
its relation to prediction, see Bidle, VoI. II. 
p. 119. Sec also tbe works on the aeveial luo- 
plick cited at the articles Is.UAir, Jerksii-VIi, 
&c._; the work.-- on prophecy by Ilofmnun, 
Delitzscli, Tlioluck, Ewald, iCuchen, Reiiss; Fair- 
Itairn, Pivji/ieei/ {1856; 2d cd. 1864); .Stanley 
Leathea, Old itcsiamctd I'roj^hcaj (1880); W. K. 
Bimtli, The Prophets of Israel (1882); lliebm, 
MessianicProjihci-y trans. 1801). 

Propolis. Sec Bee, Vol. 11. p. 21 . 

Proportion, in Arithmetic and Geometry, is 
a parttcitiar si)eeie.s of relation &ubsistiji>» bofcu’een 
af iwuuAKLVACt NutwlUwta.wlTOg 

that tliR idea of proportion w found to oxisfc in 
nerfeetton in tlie mind of every one, yet a good 
doliaition of it is a matter of extreme difficulty. 
The two definitions which, on the whole, are found 
to Ik; least objectionalde are that of Euclid and 
the oviliutvry aritUmotical defiuitiou. Tlie luttov 
.stales i«oportion to be the ‘ equality of ratios,' and 
throws us back on the definition of" the i\ixn\ Ratio 
(q.v.), which may most simply bo considered aa 
tho relation of two numbers to each other, shown 
by a division of the one by the otlicr. 'Tlnis, the 
ratio of 12 to 3, oxpvcRBed by V, ov 4, denotes that 
12 contains 3 four times; and the ratio of 8 to 2 
being also 4. wo have from our definition a state, 
mciit tliat tlio four nnmbers, 12, 3, 3, and 2, are In 
lU'oportiou, or, os it is commonly expressed, 12 
lieam to 3 the same ratb tliat 8 docs to 2, or 
VX'.3i'.k'.2. In tho sanvo viiip \t w sbowvv that 
3:8: :13J :30; for f oxjnesses the ratio of the Hist 
. i.3A 57 S 

lo the second, and -g-y' = s:-g. It will be 

gathered from the two nrithmetical pi'ojiortiona 
bore given, and from any otlievs that cun be 
formed, tliat 'the prodnei of the first and last 
fmiw(thecorfmw«)/4' einud to ike product of the 
second and third terms (the means ); ’ ami u])on this 
property of proportional numbers directly dopontls 
the arithmetical nile called ‘proportion,* &e. The 
object of this rule U to find n fourth proportional 
to tlirce given nnmbei-s—ie. a number to wiiicb 
tho third bears the same ratio that the first doe.s to 
tho second j and tlio number is at once fotmd by 
multiplying together the second and tliiid terms, 
and dividing the product by the linst. Proportion 
iM ilbiatratwl aritiimetioally by sneb problema as, 
‘Ii four yards co.st m-x sbiBings, w)iat will ten cost?' 
Here, 15 being the fourth proportional to 4, 6, and 
10, liftceii sliilUiigs is tlie answer, The distinction 
of luopovtioii into direct and viuerse is not only 
quite luiiiecessavy, but highly mlschievoua, lus i't 
tends to create the idea tliat it is possible for more 
than owe kind of preportion to subsist. Contmned 
proportion indicate.^ a proiiert}’ of every tliree con¬ 
secutive or equidistant terms in a 'Geometrical 
Frogression* (q.v.)—for iiistanco, in the series 
2. 4, 8, IC. 32..., 2:4:::4:8. 4:8::8:ie, &c,, or 
2:8:: 8:32, &c. In the above romaiks all con- 
sidcratiuii of inconimensuvalde quantities lias 
been omitted. The definition given by Euclid is 
os follows: Four magnitudes are projjorbional 
when, any cquimultijiles whatever being taken of 
tho fii-bt and tlriid, and any whatever of the second 
and fourth, according ns the multiple of tlic first is 
greater, equal to, or le.'sS than that ol the second, 
the multiple of the third is also greater, equal to, 
or les.s than that of the fourth ; i.e. A, B, C, I) arc 
proportionnle when, if nuV is greater tlian «B, «iC 
18 greater tlian wfJ j if mA is equal to nB, mC is 
equal to «I) ; if mA is less than »B, mC is less I 
than ziH; vi and n being any multiples whatso¬ 
ever. The apparent cimibrousncss and ciroum- 
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lucutiuu ill tills ileliiiitiou arisQ from Euclid’s 
eiitleavonr to iucluilc iucoiuiiicnytirable qimntiticii; 
throwing' tlium out of nccuiint, it is suiHcicnt to 
say tiiab four luagiiittultia uvi! j>n>purtiunal if, 
liku liciu^'^ takoii of tlia lintl and tliini, 

auil like of tlio secoud and foxirth, wlien llic 
iiuiltiplc of llie ili'at in e^ual tu the iimiliple of llio 
second, the iiuiltiide of the thiid U e'jnal tu the 
multiple of the fourth. For exauiplo, take the 
nuiiibei’a 12, 3, 8, and 2; mulLiplv 12 and 3 reiipcc- 
tlvely by such iiuinhei'.s oa will eivo equal products, 
say by 4 and 1(5, the product bem<' then 48 ui troth 
cas&s: tlic products of the remninhig niimlrci.s, 8 
and 2, by tlicso ninltiplicrfi are equal tu one 
nnotlier, tieiiig both 32; and therefuru tlione four 
itu(i(bcrs aio pioportiona). 

Prorogation^ the continuance of pm-Iiamcot 
from one scHsiuu to another. Prurogation not «>nly 
siispemla all hiisiiicss, but quashes all pruceediii:^ 
penJing at tliu time, except impeachments ii 3 ‘ the 
Cojiiniona and writs of ei-rov and appeals before 
the House of Lords. A bill must be renewed after 
a pioiogatioii as if it hud itcvcr Imeit introduced. 
See PABUA3IK:<'r. 

Prosceiitiou. See CiiiaiiNAt. Law. 

Proscciitori he >v)iu takes the initiative in 
biinuiiig n poison to liuil on a ciindnal charge. 
In iilnglniid a proseentur may Iiogia by taking 
stoifs to liaNO the accused hrouglit before a magis* 
tratc; the nutgistvate may scud the accused for 
tiiali or, in certain cosch, he may bind the accuser 
over to prosecute. On a chaifio of perjury, con* 
spimuy, libel, t.'cc. tlie pvosccuiov tiiust proceed 
before a mugistmto, unless a judge or law olHcer of 
the crown has given him leave lo prefer an indict* 
ment. In other caeca, a proKCCutorniaj', at Ida own 
discretlou, begin by prefeningan indictment which 
will come in ctue courae before the Grand Jury (see 
JuiiV) at assizes or quarter sessions. The liberty 
of prosecution thus permitted is a valuable safe* 
giinrilj the govoruJiiont cannot shield oAendors by 
refitsinc to prosecute; it must, liowevcr, be i-eiuem* 
bared time tlie Attoviiay*ganeral can always stop 
the trial of a prisoner hj- eatoring a nolleproneqm. 
lu coses wliLcIi cuiicei'ii the state it is the duty of 
the Attoruey-general to prefer an iudictnieut or 
infunimtion j In other case-s the law was formerly 
content to leave tlie parties injured by a criiiio to 
coiiuuciicc proceedings at then own c.xpeiiso and 
j'isk. Of Jatc 3 'cais the goreritmeat has shown a 
disposition to take upon itself the duty of prose* 
cuting in cases wliere the public interest is tum* 
cernetl. In 1870 a public pro-sccutor wasapimiiited; 
in 1883 the duties of tliiii ollice ivere trau^crrctl to 
the solicitor to the trea-^uiy; and prosecutions are 
now usually umlertukcu by the Treasury or by 
local authorities. Criiniiml cnnrta have also been 
empowered to allow custe to pxosccutots; and tliese 
costs are now paid by the Treasury'. ^ In i}cntlan«l 
the procurntor-Ilscal makes iuouiry' in regard to 
Climes coiiiinitted witlilu his uiatrict; co-scs aic 
prepared aud coudweted by tbe Lord Advocate or 
by one of Ills deputies ; and prosecutions by i»rivate 
peiaon.s are practically ullkno^vn. In Ireland nro- 
secutions are usually undertaken bv' crown solici¬ 
tor aud b 3 ' counsel acting under thu coutiul of the 
Attorney-general. Tliere are public prosecutoi-s in 
the XJiiited States, See CniMiX.si. Law. 

Proselytess (Gr. proii-dytiis, Heb. gerim) was 
nn Englisli form of the Greek tratmlanon of the 
name given by the Jeu's to those heathens who 
became converts to Jiulaisiu. Theta won two 
kinds of proselytes distinguished : ‘ Prraelytes of 
the Gate,^—i.e. heathen RU-angors, who, in onlei- 
to be allowed Lo resideinPalestine,Imdumlertukcu 
to submit to the * Seven Couiinnndinents of the 
Sons of Noali,’ that prohibit blasph 6 nj 5 ', idolabr}’. 
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murder, incest, theft, disubedience to the author* 
itic.*,, and the eating of Ucsli with tlic blood in it: 
coiiiiuamlmeiits which piobably bad growji out of 
certain restrictions originally' put U]>on the 
‘strangers’ by tlie Jln.^aic Law (Exmlua, xli. 19; 
XX. 10, tScc.). Thc&c ‘ Proselytes of the Gate,’ or 
‘Sujourueit!,’could not claim all the privileges of 
ail Israelite, could not redeem their tirat-born, and, 
at a later period, wcio not allowetl to live in 
Jerusalem. Tlic second class of proselytea was 
formed by tlie gere ‘ Pious Proselytes'1, 

or gere oabertfa Proselvtcs of the Coveuanb’). 
These occciitcd all the tlognioB and cimtouis of 
Judaism to their fiillc.st extent, and were callerl 
‘ Cuinpicte Isi-aelites.' 

Pro.SCypliie {in Latin Proserpina, a form of 
the Greek Pcj'sepliniie), daughter of Zeus and 
Demetcr (CeteaJ. The Ktory of her abduction by 
Pluto, god of the under-world, of her mother's 
unceasing f^earcli for her, and of her living part of 
the year aliorc and part imdergi'niinil, its detailed 
under Demkteh. Tnoio can be little doubt that 
the inytli U au expr&csinn of the revival of nature 
in spring after the death of printer. Proaerplne 
was MMiully wmshipped under the name of Jfofc 
(* maiden ‘) along with her mother Demetor. The 
chief seats of her woraliip were Sicily and Magna 
Gnecla; Imt she had also temples at Corinth, 
Megera, Thcbeti, and Spm’la. The pomegranate is 
her symbol, and the pigeon and cock are sacred to 
hor. Ill works of art sue boars a cornucopia, or is 
represented with cam of com ojiil a cock. 

boo the works by Prcller (1837), Forster (1874), Mid 
OwtbMkiaOricehti^eKwitimyiholojii, 4th book (1878), 

l*roso<ly (Gr. wwocfin), that part of giaiumar 
which troats of tlie rules of rhythm in metrical 
coniposiUon. tieo MiiTBit, Khyme, Hlai^x Vehse. 

Prosner of A4lilitnlne« the zealous cham¬ 
pion of Atunistino and Aiicnstinion doc trine agoln&t 
the Seini-Felagians, was boro in Aquitaine aliout 
the end of the 4th ocntiiiT, was a prominent theo- 
logiau ill southern Gaul in 428-434, and in the letter 
yeivr setUod in Borne. Tliu date o! his death is not 
kiiowu. Besides letteis, liespousiouet, and vnm- 
plilets on the dootiinos of gr&cu and free-wfil, he 
wrote a chronicle, coming down to 456 A.D., a long 
hexameter poem against tlio Pelagians, and e.t\ber 
Hentenliuritm compiled from Angueiine's works. 
There ia an edition of Prosper’a works by Le Btuii 
aoil Monj^ant {PfiriR, 1711). He Is Rornetinics 
called St Prosper, tlie 25tii June being hiadayin 
the Catholic calendar. 

"PrOASliltz, a town of Moravia, 13 miles by mil 
SW. of Olniiiti!, has celebrated corn-markets and 
inanufactories of clotliing, lineu and cotton atuirs, 
ami distilleries and breweries. Fop. (1880) 18,417. 

Pro.statc Glaiid, a firm body of muscular 
and glandular structure which Biirrounds the male 
urethra immediately beloM’ the neck of the bloildcr. 
In size ami shape it is not unlike.a chestnut. It 
occnaioaally is the seat of tumours, and of acute 
hillaiiimaUon, sometimes leading to abscess; but 
far the most frequent disoixlor to which it is subject 
is a, chronic enlargement occurring after middle 
life, whicU is the iiirist comiuou cause of retoiitiou 
of iirino at that period. See Ubi>«e. 

Prostitution dates unhappily fioni the earliest 
stages of human culture, niid was n reoogiriseil iur 
stiUition in the times of the Jewish patriaichB (Gon. 
xxxviii. 15). The roUgious proatitnhiou of women 
in honour nf the goddess of fertility was usual in 
ancient Babylonia, and.was an iute^al portion of 
the worship of Ashtovebli in PhcDnicia; and similar 
licentioim ormes disgraced the worsliipof tho Egyp¬ 
tian ^ at lloine. Venal prostitution u'se legal¬ 
ised at Athens, and tho Homans liod regular 
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lircitliels. Christian kinys issued nc various times 
Btremnnw laws niininf' at the siiiiprer'sion of the 
vice; some of tlio eailieBt examples of tills legis¬ 
lation Itiiing found amongst the eapitnlnries of 
C'hai-loiiinync. The Ci'iisudes gave a great iiiipetna 
to nncimcealed iminomlity; ami in the iiikIiIIq 
ages it may heaaiil that prostitution was recognij^l 
as a iiueossary and inevitable part of the social 
organism. In tlio Tliirfcy Veara’ 'VVar Bwsirins of 
women followed tlie aiinifs of botli side.?, ilwlern 
states vary much in their attituile to this vice, 
eitlier ilisregaidiiig it, regulating it by sjiccilic 
ovilinance.s, or trying to check it. In Ja))au (q.v., 
Vol. A’l. p. 28'li) inosiitiition may even he le- 
gavded a< an lioiinuialile self-dfivotioii. 

In the language f>f English law, a ]>rostitnto 
is A woman wlio cavrie.s on a coiirac of hnhiliial ami 
proiniseuoua iinuirirnlity. Acts of immorality aic 
not always criminal; hub in England a hvotliel 
or disordciiy limise is a miisance, and a person who 
keopa siieli a liousc may be imlietcd amt puiiWiedhy 
line ATiil iinprhoniuoiib; if two ratewiy’cw make a 
complaint to the police the local autnovitics under* 
take the ijro'cciition, and the expen><esAie iMiid out 
of tlie rates. Tlia landlord of a house is also liable 
to penalties if it is iLscd with his knowledge as a 
brothel. Snocial penalties are impoMcd on In'othel* 
keepers linruouring thieves, and on mihlicans who 
penult nroatibutea to oi'Scmblo on their premises. 
The Criminal Law Aineudmenfc Act, 18o5, deals 
with the offence of proenving any woman or girl to 
have unlawful coanectioii with any person, or to 
become an inmate of a brothel at homo or abroad, 
anil wltli the offence of using threats, or false 
ropre.seutntiou8, or <lrngs for the same unlawful 
purpose, A searcli-wanunt may bo granted under 
the act in cose tlicro is reason to sn.spcet that a 
woman or girl is dctaiucl as on inmate of a brothel. 
No piinlriunciLC Is Indicted on dm men who frerptent 
a brothel i not liccauso the guile of sexual vice is 
less in a man than in a womnn, but hccause iin* 
nniral wonsen furni a dodiiUo class of tlio com* 
nuinity and itnmoral muii <lo not. In the law of 
coiuraeC nrostitution is regarded as a worthless or 
as an illegal consideration, according to cii-cnm* 
stances, Thus, a bond providing for/lUitrc illicit 
cohabitation la void, as being fountied ou an illegal 
consideration; a proniiho to [lay money for jMtst 
colmbitatiou la founded uii no consideration at all, 
anil is binding if mode iiiidor seal. A pcmoii who 
let.s lodgings or supplies drefsses. See. to a woman 
for the luivposc of enahling liyr to live as a piusti* 
tutc canuot recover the lent cif the prcmiHCs or the 
price of tlie goods sold. In soiiic GOiiliiieutul coun¬ 
tries the law extends a certain toierntion to 
brothels, and deals with prostitutes fur the pur¬ 
pose of preventing the spread of venereal disease. 
Ry the Contagious Diseases Acts, 18C4-68, a .system 
of inspection was established in certain inilitary 
aud naval stations in Englaiirl niid Ireland; magis¬ 
trates were empowered to order the lixaminaiion 
ami detention in hospital of women snirering from 
contagious di3ca.s&s. As to the medical and moral 
results of the acts, there is an extraordinary coii- 
ilict of evidence. A re.^olution condemning the 
whole system of cxniniiiation was adopted by tlio 
Huiisu of Coniiiions in 1883, on the motion of Mr 
Staiiafeld; the acts have been repealed; and in 
India, where the same eysteiu was in foixe, it 
lias been aljulislicd by the governor-general in 
council. 

See also the article ContagiousDiseases Acts; "Ward- 
liiw, Lectures on Femnk rrostitulion (1843); Aoton, 
Frostilutioii Conaidereti (1857; '.id cd, 1870); Sanger, 
Jlistorii anil Caii-?ea of Prosliluiion (Now York, 18^); 
ITen^ Mayliow, the extra voliiruo of I/ontlon Labour and 
tho London Poor (1801); T^oky, ITialor>/ of JSuropean 
Honda (18C9); Dr Eliz. DIackwclI, Horat Ediieation 


(1878), aiul The Hitman Ulcmcitt in firx (1883) j Slioldon 
Amns, Laiea for the Vrohibilion, Scgulalictn, and 
Liecaalnij of Vice (1877); Powell, Utaie licindation 
of Vice (Jfow York, 1378); Lacroix, Hialoirc de la 
ProalituCion (6 vols. 1831-54); Lecoiir, La Prostitution 
A Paris it d Lonilrcs (3d ocl. 1877); and Gonnan works 
by Hugfl (1805), KQlm (3cl ed. 1888), Huppo (1870), 
Schrank (1880), and Stursfold (1887). 

PPOCa^orii-S^ the earliest of the CTieck sophists, 
wan a native of Abrlcra, born about 400 B.c. Going 
to Athens about tlie middle of tlio century, he 
taught there ami in other Greek cities, at home 
and ill Sicily, a .system of practical wisdom, specially 
litted to train men for the duties of citizen in a 
GriK'k state, cliictly grammar, rhetoric, &c. The 
basis of Ids speeulatUm is the proposition that 
‘iiiau is the ineasurc of all things,’n logical con¬ 
sequence of the teaching of Hcinclitiis. Tlic 
Thccclelm and ProUitjorus of Plato are devoted to 
a refutation of his doctrines. All Protagoras’s 
works are lost. Ho himself perished at sea, pro))- 
aldy between 42l and 4iy d.c., wliilst on his w.ay 
to Sicily to escape n charge of atheism brouglit 
against liiiii at Athens, 

Protcaccas a natural oitlcr of evergreen 
exogenous nlauts, containing about 650 known 
species of .shvubH and small trec.s, chieiiy imtive.s 
of South Africa and of Australia, and fonning a 
remarkable feature of the vegetation of these 
regions. Some of them, os species of Prolca and 
Ihuik>*ia (a.v.), ai-e frequently cultivated in gardens 
aud grceimouses, being prized for their mngular 
and elegant appearance, and their curious and 
often heaiitiful_flower.s. Tlie timber of some of the 
larger species is used for various purposes; others 
supply much of tho ftrowocKl of the Cape of Good 
Hope and Australia. 

ProfCCifOlh a theory of the proper attlbiufo 
of goveniinent townvdH tho liidiistiial uevelopnioiit 
of a nation. Tlie protectionist c^|i>rightia 9 i lu u.s, 
hcHoves that Ids government i.y j. n, tippincou 
.should aid in tho development of CwiavMiy. 
the citizen and of tlio natural resources of the 
country. Ho also holioves that this aid can 
often be given by the judicious stimulation of 
particular induRtries. Protection is not tlioi'oforo, 
as is frequently assei-tecl, a tliouvy of foreign 
tiiule. It is true that tho expvo.s8iou ' protective 
law' Is sometimes conlined to tariff or duty on 
imports wliich tends to increase tlio homo produc¬ 
tion of a commodity ivliilo decreasing the amount 
imported. But, in the correct and Ijronder view 
of tlio .‘Jiibject, all laws which tend to develop 
particular iudustrics are protective. 

There are three ways in which a government can 
iiicrea.se the amoinit of production in any induRtry. 
The fiist is hy direct aid to those engaged in it. 
This may he acconiplLshed thvoiigli what is called in 
tliu United States an internal improvement—a term 
wliiehmay bo applied to all works tending to increase 
the in’ocluctiye powei' of the couiitiy. It includes 
canals and railreads aubsiil ised by governnion t which 
open new flelds to cultivation, dilies which keep back 
the water of a river, arid veacvvoir.s for the purpose 
of irrigation. Aid may also be o.xtciidcd totho.se 
engaged in an iudu.sbry hy a Ijoiiiity or Biib.sicly. 
It is true that the improvGuient hy the government 
of the navigation of livora or of liarbour.s is often 
advocated hy those wlio strenuously ojipose boun¬ 
ties, and ill fact nil otlier forms of goveniinent aid 
to industry. And at first it would iipponr ns if the 
payincnt of money in bounties simply stimulated 
the industry in whioli the payment was made, 
while any of the iuteriuil improvcnients aliovo men¬ 
tioned is an aid to all pi-oduclioii. This is a fallacy. 
A canal between tlie Great Lakes in the United 
States, while it may he a coiisldomble stimulus to 
tlio proiluction of wheat and corn, because it brings 
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nearer to the mincipal iiiaikels 6cction-H Biiitcci to 
these cereals, has only the ovosfc veinotc effect on 
the production of cotton, On the otlier Iinnd, the 
elicct of a Hulwitly or homity is nei’er conHnetl to 
the industry in wliicli it la paid. It always lias 
more or less influence on all anxiliaiy ocenjmtdouK. 
./t hoiuity on raising hogs, as far as it .stimulated 
tlioir production, would incicase the acreage de¬ 
voted to com. Thus MO UMially find that the 
consiatent opponent of liountitM, who, at the samo 
time, advocates internal imurovementa, disapproves 
of the former on account of the momi effect of the 
direct payment of money hy the government to the 
indiviflunl. Those irho nppn.so such payments on 
strictly economic gi-onnds are likewise u.sually 
found ainoiip the opponents of all internal improve¬ 
ments. Botli internal improvements anil himnlics 
tend to iiicieoae production in .soino iinlnslries luoic 
than in others. In so far they me lK>tli jiiotcctive. 

The lii.story of the public lands of the United 
States fiffei-s a atriking example of protection 
through a direct reward held out hy the govern¬ 
ment for prosecuting definite lines of industry. 
Public lands cottltl he obtained hy citwena on tfie 
easiest terma (see HoJit:.STKAli.s). A gieatstiiiiuhis 
WOK thus given to the piodvicLion of those agricul¬ 
tural coinmoditio.s for which the .soil or flUmtioii of 
the public lauds wn-s suit(Ml. i[o.stof the govern¬ 
ment lanil was capable of growing wheat, while 
comparatively little was adaiUe<t to collon. In 
this way theve was a distinct inducement held out 
to the eitizea to grow wheat. This fact has hail a 
profound eflcct on Ainoiican agrlculluml industry. 

Tlie second method of protection, or the stium- 
lalion of an industry, is to iuiposo burdens on other 
industries. This may bo done by taxation or any 
lestrictlvo regulation. The result of placing a 
burden on a particular indiiuti-y is to lessen tlio 
amount of pveductLon in that Industry, the energy 
thus suspended being turned into new ehanuels; and 
the lemaining industiica of the country me etiiiin- 
lated in _ va^'ing clegreca. Thus taxes on alco- 
liolic drinks, leasenliig the amount consumcil, 
decrease their pi-oduenon, while increasing the 
jiroduction of nmny oilier articles. Such laws 
usually _givc a smafl fpiota of ju-otection to many 
occupations, but at the .same time there arc cases 
in wliicli the jirotccbivo clVcct is confined to a single 
industry. lien there are two coiummUtic-s which 
can lip applied to practically the same purposes, the 
taxation orabsoJutuiiroIiibition of one will not only 
giently retard its consumption, but greatly incremra 
the consiiiiiption of the otlier. This is particularly | 
true where the difference between the two com-' 
modities, as in the cose of beet and cane sugar, or 
of butter niid oleomargarino, is more in the iiioth(nl 
of production tlian in the fiinshcd commodity. The 
laws fettering the sale and production of oleo¬ 
margarine ill the United States arc os much a 
protection to the production of the cljcaper and ^ 
inferior grades of butter os the bounty on Irect-1 
sugar in Oeriimny is to the production of the Ijcct. 
Again, there aio other comiiioditie.s which, though 
they differ in kind, satisfy the same general 
puvjiose. In such casc.s tlio consuniptlon of one 
can he retarded or prohibited in order to protceb- 
or stimulate tlie otlier. The taxation of wool, 
for instance, will lead to the greater consuinp- 
tioii of cotton; this has been one of the mark^ 
results of the laiift’ on wool and woollens im¬ 
ported into the United States. In the snmeu'ay, 
the taxation of one article of food will v’cry fre- 
q^iienfcly have tbs effect of increasing the consump¬ 
tion of another. This kind of protection has not 
found imicli exprc-ssion in legislative intention, 
though, as in the ease of the UiiLtod Stales tariff 
on wool, it Imi? frequently liccn one of the marked 
rcauUa of legislative action. In tho middle ages 


ex|H)rt duties, or ihc absolute prohibition of the 
exiMwtatkin of certain avticlcft, was a ixipulav 
iiiethnd of fltinudating the lunne produclioii nf 
particular cou^u(Hlilie^. TImm in England, during 
the reign of Eclwsnl III., the exi>ortatioii of wool 
wa-s prohihitcfl, not to jootect the wool-giowera of 
tlie kingdom, but to Ipinig about the establishment 
of woollen nianufacim ie-. 

The third way in whicli it is pusssibic to stimulate 
an ladustni' is to burden the foreign producer of 
the coiiiniMity which it is desirpl to produce at 
hotne. The liome pirulucor in given a cerlnin 
iiianoiMily either hy pvoliihiting the importation of 
the foreign conmiodity, or hy exacting a tax for 
tlie peiiiii>>ioii to iniiiort. Nearly all countries in 
this iiianticr protect wmio of tlieir iiidHatrics. So 
nnual has it become to place an. impurt duty on a 
conmiodity when a nation desires to footer its pro¬ 
duction.within tlic bounds of tlie Jinlion that tlie 
word ‘tariff’ is often u.-ed ns if it were the only 
form of protcclitm. For this vca.‘‘oii we lia%e 
entered rather iiioLe minutely than otlicrwisc would 
have hceii ncce-Hsaiy into the other methods of 
nccomplifiliing the saiue object. They all incTcime 
the nmoiml prmluccd in Bume iiiclnstncs more than 
in Olliers j they equally break the lulnciples of 
tnme:/mre. 

11 is essential Jo keep in mind the theoretic sinri- 
larity between a tarill’ law niiil a law providinp for 
iiiteninl improvements. Tlic economic princijiles 
which nnderlica protective tariff arc also the founda¬ 
tion of many other activities of the mociei’D state, 
which all iJiinkers recogiiiso as within the pro¬ 
vince of government, and the judicious exercise 
of which is universally couceiTcil as absolutely 
essential to the welfare of the nation. The modem 
free-tra<ler attempts to sever liU theoiy of the ncces- 
sai'y benefits to he derived from the froedont of 
international ttorto from that conception of the 
functions of the stale whicli is usnaUy called the 
doctrine of /ntwes/airc. Yet to theoretically main¬ 
tain liis iiosition on internationul trade it is neces¬ 
sary’ for liim to establish a universal negative. He 
must show that any stimulation of oil ImliiatiT 
hy government is always and necessarily had. If 
govominent cannot aid particular industries by a 
taiiir thoro is no reason U’hy it should he permitted 
to do BO in any other way. The argument for 
universal free trade is therefore not only fatal to 
protective tariffs, but to many internal iitipiove- 
nients, 08 well as to many laws dealing^ with tlie 
public lauds of n nation. Again, by realising tlie 
llicorctic Biniilniity of a tariff law and a law provid¬ 
ing f«v an intoimal improvement, "we Bhall avoid 
the mistake made by many that the indiscriminate 
stinnilntioii of any iiulustrj' that is not in a flouTish- 
iiig conilitinn is* the object of the proteetionist. 
An internal iiuproveruciit ivliicli cost more than the 
liciicfit it conferred would be an improvement only 
ill name. It is only when such works Licreose tlio 
productive power of the nation that they arc truly 
bencficinl. In the same way, though a tariff or 
other protective lawmay stiinulatc ninny induatiies, 
it is only advisable if *ib increases tlie jiroduciivo 
power of the people. TTio proof of protection as a 
tlieor}’lies in the dcmonstiation of the pos-sibility 
under given di-cumstanccs of increasing the pro¬ 
ductive power of a nation os a whole by the stimu¬ 
lation or a pavticulav industry. The demonstration 
of tho practicability of jirotection lies in the proof 
of tho posaibilitY of knowing, uitli reasonable cer¬ 
tainty, when tlie cii'cmiifttnnce.s arc sneh as bo 
render protection loan iniliistiy adriiiable. 

In any investigation into the grounds on which 
protection is based we shoulcl diatinguisli between 
ecoiioniic and political considerations. At difierent 
poriods in the history of a nation there rrill he a 
great change in tlie relative importniice of these 
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fac-titrs. Even niiiong ptiicly economic cont-ulcro- 
tions tlie alteration of noinlitioiiH causes ft cliiinf'o 
in tlie GUi|ilinsis wliicli «ill be place*! on tUfferciit 
aTjjHiiiciit-*. Xotliing sliown tliis nxrre clearly than 
an liiaLni'ical levicw of the various conBMlcralioiia 
wiiicli liavii in*\nceil the people of the United St^ea 
to a*lopt ami inaintnin their high taiifl* policy. 
During the limb li/ty years *if their history the 
Aiiietlcnii people seeiu to liave lieen greatly iii- 
flitence*! l>y the thonghb tliat it is more patriotic to 
buy home-made articles than to im\rort from fthroad. 
They felt that in case of war the nation alioiihl 
he indepontleiib. The commercial i-elations of the 
period were bv no means as close ft-s they are to-day. 
This f.icb justly gave to this .argimient a prominence 
which would Be iiinvarv.antcd at the pi’csent time. 
In the early history of the Unite*! States a great 
ileal of .stress \va.s also very properly laid on the 
argument (or protection to infant iiwuatvioa. Tlic 
argument is hase*l on the fact that to establish .an 
imiustry is always a slow and expensive process, 
Even if it is '^bown that wlien the industry is once 
estahlislied itrt produc ts wonld l)e raise«l or made at 
home cheaper tliaii they can he imported, it may 
still be impos.siblQ to start the industry nithont aid 
from the government, or withoub Siteh aid its 
e^tabUahuieht \iiay long be delayed. If it is an 
agricultural iudnstiy, for instance, capital may 
liave to he expended in preparing land for cuUi* 
vation, or tho people niay have to learn through 
many failuteH Ijoav to raise the particular crop or 
care for the breed of stock. Tlievo never has been 
an agricultural product introduced into any country 
withoub four-fi fths of tlie people who first undertook 
to produce it nhamloning its cultivation as unpro* 
fitanlc, only to take it up again -wlicn those more 
persistent or with more capital have demonstrated 
its piaciicaViilUy. clonTer proof cfin be fonrid 
of the iliiTicuUy of introducing an infUistry, ■which 
an it is now cstahllshcil is iiimienscly prolitabic, 
than in the history of hog-raising in tho western 
part of the United -States. For years one who 
conld raise Iiogs wus looked uixm os having a pcen* 
liar gift, rimply because the niajorifcy who attempted 
t<i do so failed to make liog-raising pay. Thepro> 
tectionist cousidore that where a nation Is reason- 
ably certain that, when the industry is once fairly 
cstnblLahed, the people cun ohcaiii tho prmlnct of 
that industry more cheaply than tltcy now import 
it Croin abvonil, but at the same time tlie expense of 
starting or developing the imiustry is considerable, 
then it U advisable for the government to ai*l in its 
cstabllslimcnt. Tlie pavticulnr character of the aid 
given must depend upon civcmn.stances. lb may be 
that •\vlmb is necesaary to develop an industry i.s to 
open a ccrl.'iiu .secthm of country. Under tlie-sc 
cu'cuniatancc-s protection will be often wisely ex¬ 
tended thvougli iiitenial improvements such as 
can.sla and railroad-s. On tho other hnnd, if tho 
pcaplo do not understand tho method of production, 
a tariff on its importation from abroa«l would prob¬ 
ably be the bc.st method of protection. Ibwonhl 
temporarily ralpo tho price, and thus, bolding out 
the Itopo of high inoilts, induce tlie pcajdo to make 
the necessary experiments in prodnetion. 

Another purely economic argument for a protec¬ 
tive tariir, wliicliw.as also csiieci.ally urged tiuriiig 
the fn'st decades of .ilinci icaii lii.story, is the advan¬ 
tage *3f a mai’kct for the Mirplus products of tho 
soil within the boumlarics of the nalioii rather than 
in a foreign country. The foreign nation i.s usually 
supplied with the same ngiicuituraJ product frimi 
other natiums, and very likely raises the coiiiiiiotlity 
itself. The price- of the exported commodity nml 
the demand for it therefore depend on the cumatie 
conditions of tlie jirevious year in clistaiit countries, 
and is .'tubject to great Iluctnatious. Tlic violence 
of tho fluctuations is incroasetl by tlie facb Ibab tlio 


foreign nation usually conime.s its demand to one 
or two i»io«liicts. The prosperity of a purely agri- 
ciiltnral state hccoines dependent, tliereforo, not 
niilvoil the elimatic coiulibions of distant coiintric.**, 
but'OH the condition nf one or, at most, two crop.**. 
Tlic dillieutty, of course, is to determine when the 
extent nf tlie flnctimbion in jnicc.s rendora a trade 
unprofitabte wliich is otlicrwiao ailvnntiigeoiiR. A 
general nilo cannot be given. Each case imi.st be 
ex'anriiic*! bv itself. 

Closely allied to the hist avgumenfc is one oi igin- 
ally advanced by Mr Carey. He urged that a 
nation should niaintnin the proper balance of its 
indiistiles. This doc.** nob mean that a people 
shoubl produce things for which the soil nr climate 
of tiieir country is totally nnfib. Inib rather that a 
nation should 'grow and nmniifactuve uithin its 
boundaries all things which are suitable to the 
country, iiTC9\>ectivc of the facb that tliey may be 
iniporte*! more cheaply than they can bo pvotUiccd 
at linme. The proper balance of industry depends 
upon pliy.«ieal and social conditions. Tlie cheapness 
orprmluction is nob the only tost of tlie a<lvmitnge9 
to be derived from the extension of an industry. 
Mr Cavey depended upon liistovical evidence to 
support tliesc propo-sitions. 

All these arguments arose at n time when the 
conntiy was comparatively new. They are espe¬ 
cially apjdicablo to immature conditions. To a 
young comitry the harmonious development of its 
natural resources and internal trade are much 
more important considerations than tho ability to 
supply foreign markets. TJie foreign demand may 
bo limited, or tho changes in economic conditions 
witnessed in a now conutiy rapidly growing may 
render it in a short time unable to compete with 
other natioiiB iu tlio production of those com- 
mmUtles In which it fitst excched, Tho United 
States having passed beyond immature conditions, 
it Is bub natural that the arguments on which pro¬ 
tection was advocated during the earlier stages of 
tho nationh history .chonh] be replaced by con¬ 
siderations applicable to older iialioiis. 

The problems iviiich snvroinid tlie development 
and settling of land and the starting of manu¬ 
factories mark tlie first period of a people’s life in 
a new' conntiy. But as soon as large sections aro 
tlioruiighly HOlUed tho problems iniich surround 
the distribution of wealth boeomo pvoriiineiib. The 
Unitc<l Stftte-s has proved no c.xceptiou to this rule. 
In tlio period ■‘•inco tliQ civil wav the idea of juo- 
tccUoii to American labonv has had great weight 
with the niOKS of votcif- In many in-stancea ihe 
lalKuirci's engaged in tim protected industries are 
receiving higlicr wages than those engaged in 
similar occuiiations in Europe. 

It Is argiicil that wages would be reduced if the 
protective aystcni was ahandoned. At the eaniB 
time it may bo contended that, if the adoption of 
freo trade by the United States would tlirow a 
largo mimber of labonvcrs in the protected indus¬ 
tries out of employincut, tliesc would .seek other 
industries, and liy thcir coinpotition force down 
all wage.'*. This is e.s.sentially an argument from 
the staiidiiomt of clisti'ihntion. Avgnmeiits from 

I iroductlon, however, are hy iio means wanting, 
n facb they are daily becoining niove prominent, 
though owing to changed economic conditions tlicy 
differ widely horn tlioso which were advanced wlieii 
the country was in the first stages ol its devolop- 
menb. Iu the earlier decades of their history the 
American people protected those industries which, 
when onceesfcabliafied, would soon compete with any 
other nariou. Temporary protection was all tlmt 
was eonleinplated. Its obtcct was to turn the in- 
diiBtrics of the countrv easily and quickly into those 
clmniiele iu which tfiey were ultimately destined 
to ilow. 
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Blit exiicrionce lia.^ plimvu tlio Ainoi-icans bliat if 
it is tlwirable to continue ninny of their present 
intluatries juotectinn nnisit he coiitimied loiiw after 
the names of an ‘ infant iiuluptry ’ hn.a cciiKcel to be 
applicable. The Anioncan protectionist, there¬ 
fore, nnibt refute the fuiniaineiitai position of Die 
inodei’n free-trader—viz. that the cheanness of each 
particular coniTundity is always for too henclit of 
thc_ wliole people. For it follows from tliia pro¬ 
position that protection can never he jnslilicil 
which does not. within vcnsoiiahtc time, nxlnce the 
coat of the coinmwlity protected, rcndcrine the 
protection itself no longer neces-sary. The intent 
arguments of the protectionist have conseqnently 
been directed towards tlic disproof of this proposi¬ 
tion. It is contcndcil that there arc dolinitc clns.ses 
of circunistanccs in which the stimulation of |>ar- 
ticulnr industries, cv'gii at the expense of aii in¬ 
crease in jnice of titc protected cnmmoilitj’, ivill 
re.sult in mcrcflfiing the profluetive power of the 
nation—that is, tlie increa-sed ability of the people 
of the nation to natiafy their desires. The laws 
of political economy naturally fall under two 
heads, subjective nml nhjective, according aa they 
are deduced from an investigation into the 
nature of innn himself and his desires, or into 
tho nature uf tlio tiliy.sieal world. In looking 
At the piiysical world one notccos that diflorcnt 
countries are suited to the production of diflcrent 
commodities. To force peacfiea to grow in Canada 
and wheat in Culia would he a waste of cnergj'. 
At the same time it is not less tnie tliat in cvei^- 
part of the world the total results will l»e larger 
wlioro tliere is a vnricil pvoiluction than if tlio 
inhabitants condnod themselves to raising a single 
crop. Another face in tlio pliysical world which 
pi'ofoundly affecta agriculture is wliat is called b^* 
economists tlio law of diuiiniRlung returns. It is 
boserl on tlio limited nature «f the iiatmul resources 
of a conntiy, espeeially for the growth of particular 
oommoditles. If there is more than a certtdn 
quantity of wheat demanJod, for instancer alt the 
good wheat-lands being exhansted, poorer wheat- 
mnds, rerniiring tlio expenditure of more energy 
per husliel, will be used to cultivate that cci'eal. 
The amount of energy which will he necessary to 
obtain a loaf of brcail does not depend on the 
ai'crngc energy required tii produce a bushel of 
wheat, hut on tlie energy which is ncciled to pro¬ 
duce that portion of the wlieat crop w'liicfi ia 
grown on those acres least suitwl for its cultira- 
tlou. For as all tlio wheat is sold at practically 
tiie same price, that pricQ must be high onongli 
to compensate tliosc who liavo expended the 
gi-eatest amount of energy in producing ^ it It 
follows from these consiileration.s that it is of 
jniine importance to the countiy tliat every part 
of the land sliould he put os far os possible to 
its best use—tliat Is, growing that for which 
it is adapted. If any laiitl is required to grow a 
commodity for w'liicli it is ill suited the anionut of 
energy which the people liavo to expend in onlcr to 
obtain tliat commodity is greatly increased. If a 
man is left to liiniselt ho will not always u.«e the 
laud iu the best way, By the licst use is nob 
meant tlmt use wliicli enables the producer to 
obtain directly from the land what wilt bo for him 
the greatc-st amount uf food. It is rather that use 
wliimi, taking into consideration the wants and 
products of the rest of tlie world, tends to make 
the iuhahitants of the nation obtain directly or 
through exchange tlie greatest amount of prislnc- 
tion. The protectionist contends that the peculiar 
economic condition of the Unlteil States, for 
instance, u-ould make the adoption of free traile 
result in a bad ii.^e of the natinnl agncnltuml 
resDurcca of the cDuntry. 

Thus of all the proiiucta of tho United States i 


Avhent and cotton arc alone those wbicli Kurope 
especially deniands. In cotton the United States 
has prncticfllJv' a monopoly, and its exportation is 
nnb atrccteil liy the tarid. Tho culiiviatinn of 
wlieat, Uou'cver, moiiIiI be greatly increased by 
any step in the dirccticm of free trade. Suppose 
the Americans removed the duty on iron, England 
would .‘tend to the United Staton more iron than slic 
does at present, and would hny more wheat to pay 
for the iron. Ah a rc.siilt of fice iron, wheat would 
lie grown even more than at present on lands 
uiisuitcd for its cultivation. It would loquire more 
eneigy to obtain a loaf of bveml, an wlmt has to l*e 
given 111 exohniigc for n product must compensate 
for the energy expended on what is produced 
under the most disadvautagcous circunistanccs. 
The aiiioiint, therefore, wliirli the inlinbitanta of 
the coiintiy, in which term we include the farmers 
tlieinselvcfi, ivouhl have to give for wheat w'ould be 
incicascfl. At the same tinio it Ls acknowledged 
that with tlic removal of the tarifl' on iron tlic 
ainoniit of energy rennired to obtain a dclinite 
quantity of iron would be dccrcAsetl. The pio- 
toctioiiiHt argues that the people, by seeking to 
increase tlioir foreign trade at tlie expense of liome 
indiisti'ics, would lose as consumers iuotb than 
they wonld gain. It will be seen tlmt the Bolution 
of the qnestiofi ilcpcnds upon two lactois. hi the 
fir.st place it ilepends upon the proportion which 
wheat liearn to iron in tlic expenses ol tlie average 
man. If, on the repeal of the tariff, iron falls 
25 per cent, and wheat lisas 5 per cent., 
bub the average man speiulfl fifteen timeH as 
much in wheat ns in iron, free trade in iron has 
caused actual loss in pvmhiction. The people find 
tnorcilifliculty in saiiwfying tlieiv desires. Secondly, 
the solntion depends upon the physical conditions 
of the country in rcsiiect to its capacity for wheat- 
raising—how far an incrcaBcd ilomnnu for wheat 
will cause lands less suited for wlieat to be planted 
adtli tliat ceroal. From the above it will he seen 
that oilvantogcs of protection depend upon the 
particular ciroumstancGs of each case. 

Tliere ia another argument witich like^vise attacks 
tlio major premise of the free-trader, and on which 
the Anioricans ore beginning to lay eomo eti’ess. 
This owes its origin to the fact that the desires ol 
the AmoiicaiiB are at present ndaptwltp Em-opean 
conditions rather tlmn to those of tlicir own con¬ 
tinent. Tho protectionist believes that govora- 
mcntcanaidin the nnconscious adaptation of the 
individual citizen to his environment. This can 
f>e done by the second metliod of protection 
instanced in tho first part of this article} that 
is to say, the imposition of bunlens on the com¬ 
modities whicii satisfy the snnio desires as the com¬ 
modity one dcfires to pit)teeb. To illnatrate this 
from the use of cotton and wool in clotliing. The 
climate of England is much damper than tliat of the 
United States. Web cotton fibre ia a better conduc¬ 
tor of heat than wot woollen fibre, ft Is absolutely 
essential that the EngllBlinian should have in Ins 
clotliing a large proportion of wool. At the same 
time, cotton being more easily obtained tlian wool, 
it is a waste of energy to use tho latter wlioro tlio 
former can be employed without danger to health, 
Tho dry climate of the greater j»ai t of the United 
States renders it possible for tlie pcnple to employ 
with safely a larger nroportioii of cotton in their 
clothing than is ndvmalne in England. But the 
Aaaedcaus, inatead of taking advantage of their 
cnviroiinient, tend to copy tlie fajiliionB of London. 
Thus the tariff on wool and woollens, besides being 
defend«l on the ground of the protection it affords 
the ahoop ramcis, is also advocateil on the ground 
that it uucouscioualy causes the people to use a 
larijer projiOTtion uf cotton, 
i This review of the lost two arguments by ivliich 
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tlio ])rotectionjsf.‘j in t)i« Uiiitcil iSiHtes have suj)- 
pnvEeil their policy t-liows f-ninetliiHg hesWe the fact 
that a chan^'e in 'ecoiuiinic cnrulitions will nmilucc 
a corro-'pontiiiiy clifiii;;c in the iHlluciiec ol fUffer- 
nnt argument^. It also show.s that it in ea-sy to 
iniayiiiQ con<lilioiiy, which at the .«aine time* nre 
nob unlikely to oeuui', in Avliich tUe a«Io|iiioii of n 
protective policy, either throiii'li a tarilV le^'ialation, 
internal imjiiovenients, or bounties, will increase 
the jnodiictive power of ilie iintioiu The miivcRial 
neyalivc wliicli .vsorts that limler no eiiciiiii- 
^taiiees can the iiiterfcveiico with free coiuneti- 
tion iiicieasti proiluclive power K disproved. Tima 
iniieli liaa already been ailinittod hy free-trwlew. 
Put they contend that it k imjwssiWe for nny 
one to tell eNuccly when a comhination of cir- 
cinnstiincca exists wiiieh would render the pro¬ 
tection of ft particular inrliHtry advisable, and 
therefore it is bettor not to interfere with inter¬ 
national conipetition. Tlie ar^ninent adinita that 
we can ca-siiy imajiine wliolo claases of cases in 
which interference witli free iniurnadonal compe¬ 
tition in particular coinntodities would lie highly 
beneficial, but objection is made to any action 
lieiii},' taken, because we cannot toll exactly when 
it would be right to inLorfere. As a matter of 
fact, this argument is nob aimed nt protection, hut 
against all changes in existing laws. If for a long 
f-eries of years the policy of a nation has been to 
protect til® irnii irclnativ, tlien according to this 
abjection it has no right to adopt free troilo in 
iron, because, while some may consider it desirable, 
that fact depends on cii-cunistances whicli we can 
never exactly estimate or with ftbsoluto certainty 
determine. Tlicrc is no intrinsic diflercnce be¬ 
tween the legislation for tlie piu poao of increasing 
the productive power of tlic nation and developing 
its resources tlirougli a taiilT and through mi 
internal linprovoinoiic. The action of men and 
of nations is based on probabititio.s. The best 
we can do at aii^' time is tlmt which wo believe is 
most probably riglit, It is mideiiiablo that it is 
move dilJieiilt to impose a proper tariff than to 
decide where a canal sbould be built. It may also 
be ndmitted that in .some casas U {a iimch nioro 
dillionlt to dfiterinino wlion protection is dcsh-ablo 
than In others. Each case must bo examined by 
itself, Any one who ndvoeates a ctiango in exist¬ 
ing law.s should, liavo gi-ouud for believing tlmt the 
change %vould be benelicialj but, believing that a 
chniiHe would bo a<lvantageou^, ho need not wait 
until lie has arrived at absolute certainty bofoie 
attempting to eficct tliat cliange. 

4Ve have not attempted to answer many argu¬ 
ments of tlie Iree-fciudor. Por the most part tlic.se 
urginnents citlicr go to show wlinb the piotcctioii- 
iHt admits or disprove-s lollie^s for whicli lie never 
contend-. One ilUisbration of this last tendency 
will suificc, It is stated by the free-trader that 
motcetioinsts desire a taiilf or otlierprotcctivo law, 
because they think ic will increo-se tlio amount of 
gold and silver coinage in the conntn’. That there 
me many who do nob realise tlmt tlie value of tho 
exports and iinporfs always toml to balance each 
other must he allowed; hut that niaiiv rvlio are 
Lnlliienced hy reason are iiioteetioni.sts be'eanse they 
think piotection adds to the stock of tho nation’s 
gold and silver we cannot heliove. The attempt 
to impa-ic this ftigiinieut on those who ailvocate a 
tanil IS similar to tliat which wimld clas-s the 
iimtleni liehever of a govertmieutiil policy wJiicli 
to cloveloij the iiiituval rufiOuvcRS of tlio coun- 
tiy witli tho advocate of tlio mercantile dvetem of 
the muldle ago.s and its ohsoleto theoi-v of the 
■ Ilalftiiee of irnde, This last was tho belief tliat 
the on y trade wliieli is benoficial is that which at 
the end of a .senes of transactions showed a balance 
in money due by the foreign to the lionic country. ' 


There i.-» proliably iiobliiiig in the science of ecoiio- 
micn more deliiiitely settled than that the apparent 
balance of trade is no indication of its inolitable- 
tic-'o to tlic nation. 

The thought which truly underlies all protec- 
tioiiLst arguments is that tlie government of the 
nation, being the chief among its social organisa- 
tioaa, hIiouM not simply be tlie oiitorcer of civil 
onlcr, but that it can and should aid in the 
advancement of the people and in the iiicreafie 
of tlieir iiroductivo power. It is iinpo.ssihle, even 
if it were desirable, to increase siiiiiiltaiiconsly 
all the iiHliistne.s of the nation. Govenmient aiil 
to iiuliistry, if it comes at all, imist come tlirongh 
jirnteelioii to particular indnstiie-s or cla.s.se.s of 
indiistrie.s. _ Tlie internal improvement aa well ns 
the tariir gives a gi'eatev stininlns to one occniiation 
than to another, Tlie advisability of such stiimi- 
latiou or protection does not depend upon the fact 
that it increases production along certain lines, 
hut that it enahlas tlie people to satisfy tiieir 
desires move easily. The pioleetioniRt does not 
claim that protection i.s always good, or that we 
can tell the precise moment w'hen an internal im- 
jirovcmont or a taiift’ liecomas advisable, hub he 
docs claim that under certain circumstances great 
good can come to a nation from jinlieious aid to 
ladiisti'y; and that, though wo can never tell 
exactly -wlieii these circumstances exist, we can 
sometimes be aa certain as of unytliing else in the 
domain of political science. 

It is proper that mention should here bo made of 
ft theory wdiich is popularly supposed to stand mid- 
way between free trade and protection—tliab of the 
fftir-lrador. Speaking broadly, it may bo said that 
a believer in tho fair-trade theory advocates freely 
opening the ports of )iis nation only to those coun¬ 
tries wTilcIi on thoir part admit, witliout restriction 
or tax, the products of his coimtiy. There are 
two senses in which this general atlitudo may he 
»cgftide<l. The first la essontially non-cconomic. 
It is an outcome of a sentiment for equality and 
equity, or an umlcfiiii.Hl feeling that a nation is con- 
ferring ft benefit on another country when she 
; ndinita tho products of that country free of duty, 

I and thoveforo she should not do so unless a corre¬ 
sponding ftilvnnlagc is given to her by the foreign 
nation. Nations, however, do not open or clo.se 
their iiorts to foreign trade for tlio good of 
foreigners, but for their own advantage. A foreign 
government may exact a duty on oiiv product.? 
wlicn ilnimrted into their country, but this is no 
reason why we sJioiilil or should not tax their 
products. On the otiior hand, if we icgard tlie 
nltibmle of the fair-tiader as denoting a belief that 
his govcniineiit in treating with otlior governmonts 
slioiilil attempt to establish those commercial rela¬ 
tions Avliicli are most advantageous to iiLs coiiiitiy, 
his position is esseutiftlly tliat of a proCectionist, 

It may often be advisahlo that a nation, for the 
sake of gaining an advantage in one direction, 
should forego an advantage in another. ll^Jien thi.s 
pniiclplo is applied to foreign lelatLona it finds its 
practical cxiires-sion in what arc knoum ns ' recipro¬ 
city treaties.’ Ib is this policy which the protec¬ 
tionists in the United ,States me at present logically 
a^suiiiing in negotiating their commercial treaties 
with foreign nations. 

Sea Ilonry Carey’s works ; tfisloi-ij of American Fro- 
Icchve SyatejH, by A. Young {18GC)j FrolccUon, a 
Boon to Consttmers (1S67), mul Tku l^rotcctive Question 
Abi-oad (1870), by J. L. Hargos; Pica for Limited Fro- 
(eetion, by Lord Eateiiiaii (1877; Ainer. eel. 1878); An '■ 
Argumeat for a Protective 3'ar^, Ijy j. n. ^yiso (1880); 
Oovemment ffeienite.by Ellla Hobei-ts (1884); Fro- 
kotiou to Home Imtuslrg, by Eobovfc Ellis Tlioiupsou 
U8M); TAe ProtccJionisi’s by 4 B. 

Stebbins (1888) 5 The Econoniiis Fasis o/ProicciiiMi, by 
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Simon N. Patten ( 1800); Our Sheep and tAc Tnr^, \>j 
IVto. Draper Lewis (1891). 

[With the abore artiolc, which is by the author of tiie 
last-named work, a representative Aniericaa pratc«tion- 
iat, maybe compared the article FfiEETBAU^in VoUlV., 
byrroteasor Shield Nicholson, writtun from the opiiositc 
point of view,] 

protective legislation, a term applicable 
to legislation in pioniotion of Protection os opposed 
to Free Titule, ta move apeelally usctl of leBielation 
in favour of classes of the coininiinit^' tliougntspeci¬ 
ally to stand in need of it, the Facfcoiy Acta J q.v.) 
being a notaldo oxainnle. To tho same category 
belong tlio Eniplo^'er’a Liability Act [seo Liabilitv), 
tlic Mcrcliaub Shippiug Acts, ninclt of tlie legisla- 
turn iu regard to niinea, Crofters (rj.v.j^aud Irish 
tenants (see Laiid Laws). Tlio anpporteis of tlic 
Laisscz-faii'O (q.v.J theory of govcnimoiit, even 
when adniittiug justilication for some of those 
luoasnves, protest against others of tliein or parts 
of tlioiii as interfering with industry anil com¬ 
merce, and tending to liniib freedom and establisli 
n Bocinlistic state-uespntism. The proposal to limit 
the working clay to eight Jioum U res^ted on the 
same mound; and Goiiio extend tlieir protest to 
free cuncation, fiee libraries, and goi'criuncnt 
nieaaurfis for the Jioii-ifriu: of the poor. .Sec A Plea 
forLibertif^ edited by Thoina-s Mackay, with pre- 
laco by Herbert Spencer (1391). 

Pi'otcctoi', a title which hoa eomethnes been 
conferred in England on tlio regent or govetnoi of 
tlie kingdom timing the sovereign’s mwoiity. It 
Was given to Hmniiluev, Duke of Gloucester, in 
1423, m the minority of Henry lUchatd, Duke 
of Gloucester, was Protector in 1483, prior to his 
ascending tlio throne as llichaitl HI. The Duko 
of Soniei'sot, one of King Henry VIll.'s eiglitocn 
executors, was in U47 constituted Protector during 
the inliioi'ity of Edward VI., with the assistance 
of a councir, consisting of the veiuaislng seventeen 
executors; a dignity, however, wJdchheemoyalfor 
but twenty mouths. Oliver Cromwell, iu December 
loss, took the title of Low! Proteetov of the Com- 
nionwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. In 
1058 lib son llichard succeeded to his title and 
autiiority, but wcw never formally inetalleil in tho 
Protectorate, which he resigned iu the fullowiog 
year. 

Protcids are an important class of substances, 
mostly of aniinnl origin, bub occurritigalso iu the 
vegetable kingdom, of which egg albumen inav be 
taken as a good G-xaniplc. The various luonibcrs 
of the class arc closely related to each other, and 
amongst them they uicike up the greater portion of 
tlje nnimnl organism. Tlie clBSsiHcation of the 
proteids is given in the article Aiiiinal Chemistry 
(q.v.). The most careful analyses of tlie various 
proteids sliow that they all closely approximate to 
tlie same ultimate composition, and contain about 
53‘5 per cent, of carbon, 7 of hydrogen, 16*6 of 
nitrogen, 22'5 of oxygen, and from *9 to 1'8 of 
hulpliur. The majority of the proteids exist in 
two iiiodirications, the one soltihle and tho other 
insoluble in water. The latter modificntlon can 
be obtained from the former hy the addition of 
akoliol or ether, or of many mineral acids or 
metallic salts to their aqueous solutions. Coagula¬ 
tion also takes place in most cases by the applica¬ 
tion of licat, as in tlie case of egg albumen in 
boiling water. The proleids are all dissolveil by 
strong solution of acetic acid, and by phosphoric 
acid. TJiey are also dissolved by alkalies with 
fonuatvon of alkali sulphide. When heated with 
Solution of mercuric nitrate containing n little 
nitrous acid, they assume a violot-recl colour; and 
when the solution of a protcid Bwbatance in i^tic 
acid is mixed with strong sulphuric acid, a violet- 
393 ____ 


coloured ffoliitiou is obtnincil, wliich in the bpectrum 
.•shows characteristic abisorption bands. 

Ily the action of tho gastric juice, of pepsin nnd 
dilute bydmcViloric acid, and of sercral other fer- 
nicnls, the proteids arc evciitnally converted into 
peptones. The latter arc soluble in water, and are 
not coagulate by heating. See Alkumen, Casein, 
FiORiy, and GtonuLiNa, 

Protclcs. See Aaiid-wolf, 

IVotcrosaiini.S [Cir. proteros, 'first,’iaHroa, 
• reptile'), a genua of fossil reptiles Dccuning in tlie 
Petiiiian system, wliicli is liie low&st horizon at 
which reptilian remains have na yet been detected. 
It is of A nriniitive tj’pe, nnd belongs to a highly 
pcnemlisetT group of reptiles. The skull is imper¬ 
fectly known, but the toctli appear to liavc been 
anchylosed to tlie bone, nnd not implanted in dis¬ 
tinct sockets, as was nt one time supposed. 

Proteslniltenvcrclii, an association of Pro¬ 
testant ministers, profcssois, nnd otliem boluiigiiig 
to the ‘liberal’ or advanced Rchool of theology in 
Germany, formed in 1803 to promote wliat its luem- 
bera insisted was the spirit of true rroteaiantism 
in opposition to what they regarded as reactionaiy 
ami obscurantist. By the ortlioilox anil coiiser- 
vaCives the nasocintlon m'os denounced as rationalist 
or infidel; and ihongli since 1867 it lias held annual 
meetings in various towns througliout Germany, 
and liiu several organs in the press of the Father¬ 
land (including i\\(i Proteslmtische Kirchenzeiltrug 
and a Jahrbuch), it and its members liave been 
treated with marked disfavour by the ecclesiastical 
aullioiitics, mombo-ship in the association being, 
it is alleged, practically a lav to appointments or 
prcfemicDts. Sec Sclieukcl, Der Jjewtsche Proles- 
tanteiivercin (new cd. J871). 

Protostaiiltsin* n term derived fi-om the part 
taken by tho adlicrente of Luther in pt'olettii\g 
against tlie decree pa/tsed by the Catholic states 
at the second diet of Spires or Speier Is J5^. 
This decree had forbidden any further innovations 
in religion, and enjoined those eintes that bod 
adopted the Itcformation so far to retrace their slops 
ns to reintroduce the Moss and order their ministers 
to avoid disputed qucRtions, and to use and explain 
the Sciiptures only as tlicy had hitherto been used 
and explained in 11)0 011111011. Thonamcis repudiated 
by a con-iidcrablc section of llio .iliiglican Church. 
Sc6 Church History, Luther, IlBFORMATioy. 

Proteus, in tlio Homeric or oldest Greek 
mythology, appeal's or a proplictic ‘old man of the 
sea’ {hatios gcrou), wlio tends tlie seal-flocdM of 
Poseidon (Neptune), and has the gift of endless 
transformation. His favourite tesldeuce, aocoidlug 
to Homer, is tho iBlniul of Pharos, off tho mouth o1 
the Nilo; but nccordiug to Virgil, the island of 
Cavpallios (now SLurpanto), between Crete and 
Bliodea. Hero he rises at mid-day from tho floods, 
nnd sleep.*) in tho shadow of Lne rocky ahorce, 
aurrouadod by the niouatera of tlie deep. This was 
the time when those who wished to make Iiim 

n licsy must catch him. But it wms no cosy 
. Proteus, uulike most vatlciiinl iiei-souages, 
was voryiinwiliiiig to pioplieay, and tried to escape 
by adopting all inanncr of slinpes and disguises. 
nHieii he found iiiscndeavoui's hopeless he resumed 
his proper form, and then spoke out unerringly 
about tlio future. 

ProtCttS. A genua of tailed amphibians with 
pereiateut gills, reprciscntcd liy two or Uiiee species 
m the caves of Caniiolft and Dalmatia. Tliey are 
lank animals, towardn a foot in length ; and with 
their i>eeu!inr habitat may be associated the pale 
colour of the llesh, and the embryonic athta of the 
oyes, winch ate hidden beneath the surface. It 
has becu shown, however, that eeii8itivonc.s.s to 
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iUfTtise liglit persists^. A nearly rclateil «cnu8, 
NectimiP, Hvcrt in North American rivers and 



Fi'otcua onguiiiiis. 

lakes. The name Pyotcus animateuie was formerly 
iiseil as a synonym for Aiuccba (q.v.). 

Pi*otcvan"cliiilH, n very old npociyplial 
gospel attrihiited to James, the brother of the 
Lord (see ArdcnVPH.v) s alno used of a m-imitive 
gospel Kicr. Ur’Cvauf/eh'iim), from wliicli it has 
been held several of our gospels u'cre derived See 
GOSPEt. 

Protococens (Gr., •rirst-graiu’), a geniw of 
very simple unicellular gi'cen plants, one speeies 
of which (P. viridis) is evciywlievo abundant ns a 
P’een film on trec-kninka and datup walla, or in 
stagnant i'aln*watci'. TIio colour is soinotimcs 
reddish, and tJie organism may be found passively 
encysted during d ronght, and at otli6r times actively 
motile with a couple of cilia. See Alq^ 

Protocol (Gr, prfilos, ‘fii-sfc;’ and koU<<, ‘glue'), 
(1) the rough draft of an instrument or tmnsaction, 
and iiioi’e particularly the original copy of n gov> 
ernmeiit dospatcli, treaty, or other document; (2) a 
record nr register. 

ProtOffCue (Gr., ‘first-horn’), a granitic rock, 
composed of the same ingredients os true gyanite, 
hut the mica is more or less altered so as to 
resemble talc, for %Ybicli it was foruierly mistaken. 
It received its name beeanse it was siinposcd to 
have been the Jirsl-foniiecl granite. It abounds in 
Che Alps, and is found also in Cornwall. The clay 
produced by its decomposition is greatly valued for 
the manufacture of china. Protogcnc is now recog- 
niseil to bo simply an altered granite. 

Proto'gciicii, a painter of ancient Greece, was 
born at Caunus in Carin, and practised hU art at 
Rhodes, where he worked stentlily on through the 
din o/thesiegeof .'}05-304 n.c. A contemporary ami 
friend of Apelles (q.v.), lie was a slow and careful 

S ninter, sparing no pains to secure a natural and 
nished piece of workniniiship. His best-known 
pictiiie.s were lalysns (a Rhodian celebrity), a 
Satyr, 'Pnralos and Ammonias’ {sacred slups of 
the Atlieninns, executed for the Propyliea at 
Atiiens), 'TJio TJie.sinotjiotfc’ (for tho Athenian 
senate-house), ‘Alexander and Pan,’ ‘Cyilippe 
and Tleptoleiiins,’ and some portraits. 
Protonoiisls. See Mehopomb. 
Profo-notnvy, a member of tlio College of 
Proto-notaries Apostolic in llic papal curia, whose 
duties arc to register poiitirical acts, make and keep 
tliG records of hentificatioiis, &c. 

Profopltytcs (Gr. Frotophyta, ‘firet plants’), 
a term often applied to the simplcat plants, such os 
Protococens in the algoid, and Bacteria in Hie fun- 
goitl Bevies. See AlcwE, 13,vcteria. 

ProtOlllasm [proton, ‘ first,’ pUisinu, ' formed 
substance^) is n technical name for living matter. 


The term was first applied (1816) by the botanist 
Hugo von Mold to the ‘slimy, granular, semi-ihiid’ 
contents of vegetable cells, but before that Riisol 
von llosenUof {1765) had stiulied tlie animba, w hich 
is a unit-moss of relatively pure living matter, 
Robert Brown and other botnmsts had wntclied the 
rotation of the living substance inside the cells of 
some plants, and Bujardui (1835) had described 
the ‘sarcode’ of Fovnminifera as ‘a glutiiiou.'*, 
transparent, living jolly.’ After Diijardin and 
Von alolil had thu-s directed attention to ‘sarcode’ 
and ‘protoplfisiii,’ observations on both gradually 
acciiniulatcd, tlic idea began to be mooted tliat the 
two .sitl»sta«ec.H wore e.«senti«lly tlio same, and in 
1861 Max Scliultze defined the coll as a iincluated 
mass of living matter or protoplasm. ^Ve cannot 
indeed say that tlio pr otoplasm is the same in the 
ceils of plants and niuiuais, for tlic precise nature 
of living matter defie.s our analysis j bnt wo do 
know that ‘the physical basis or life’ has in all 
e.asc-s some common eliaracteristics of .stnictnre and 
behaviour, diveme as are the u'ays in which its 
inherent activity may be manifested. 

ri-»topla.siu may be conveniently studied in the 
iiiiicclliilar Protfl/rofl—e.g. Aiiuchre and Poraniin- 
ifem; in the colourless cells of blood; in the ova 
of animals—e.g. of frog and pond-ftnail j in young 
vcgctaldo shoots; or in the cells of a siinnle plant, 
like Cliava or Bpirogjua. When we submit the 
living matter In its natural state to microscopic 
oxamiuation we usually see a clear semi-iluid 
snl^stanco, soinotmos obscured by granules, some¬ 
times with numerous bubbles or vacuoles^ some¬ 
times with hinte of a fine network traversing the 
whole. This vacuolated and reticular structme is 
much move easily demonstrated after the coifs Jmro 
heen ‘fixed’ ami stained, and, if necessary, 'sec¬ 
tioned* according to the practice of microscopic 
technique. In tins state the network-like A]jpear- 
anceof the ccll-substance has been demonstrated 
in a great number of cases, and we may fairly 
regard it as characteristic (see Cell). 

As the students of structure have ?)ccu led with 
increasing carefulness of microscopic analysis to 
distinciiish between the netted framework and a 
moro miid stnlF in its meshes, so many physio¬ 
logists distinguish tho framework as tne acting 
part, which m'cs and is idatively stable, from tho 
content which is acted on, and is in a state of 
physical and cheniicnl eliange. It is clearly 
necessary to discriminato between protoplasm in 
the strict sense and the substances with which the 
genuinely living matter is as.sociatc(l—food-Btuffs 
about to he or boiiiu utiliseil, and Avastc-pvoducts 
which result from the vital activity. The food- 
granules and tho waste-products u’e can analyse— 
they nmy ho respectively glycogen and mic acid; 
the living matter wc cannot analyse, for it dies at 
the moment onr analysis begins. 

All physiologists are agreed tliab waste-products 
arc formed when work is done or while life lasts, 
and that living orgauisms have a cliarncteristic 
power of repair. They arc ever changing, and yet 
they vcinaiii more or less tiie same. Streams of 
matter and energy \»nsB into the orgnnlsm; they 
are somehow iiicorpuiatcd into the living capital, 
work is done and waste is given otl', and tlie organ¬ 
ism continue.s from day to day, or froiu year to 
year, relatively intact. For while 'the transfer 
of energy into any inanininte material system is 
attoudcil by elTeots vebarilativo to tlie transfer and 
conducive to dissipation,’ the secret of protonlnsni, 
a» expressed by Joly in tho language of pliysica, 
is tliab ‘ the tranisfcr of energy into any animate 
iiiaterial system is attended by efi'eets eoiiducive to 
the transfer and rctnrdative of dis.sipatioii.’ 

So far we have stated facts] speculation begins 
when wc try to expres.s tho precise relations of the 
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pi’otopIftRTii to the waste and repair ol the oi-Kan- 
isin. Two .«OTiicwhab difTcreiit views must be oon- 
aideved. Yv'e may regard protoplasm aa a complex 
substance or mixture of snbstnncefl, which shares 
directly in the constant eheniicfll and ph^vieal 
changes or iiietabolism of the oi-gaiiiam. It is the 
climax of ati ascending seiieB of coiistnictive or j 
synthetic steps, by winch food-mateml lieconns 
more and more complex and unstable; it ia subject 
as the organism lives to constant disruiUive or 
analytic changes, wlucli result in the liberation of 
encl-gy and in the formation of simpler and simpler ! 
waste-products. Tims protoplasm is regarded ns 
tlie changeful central substance in inetabolifiiii; it | 
is continually being mnnacle, bi-eaking wp, and 
wasting a.s it lives; it is condiuiatly Ireinc made 
by the cans-tvimbivc prooesBea of repair. "VVe call 
tlie repairing or constructive process andbothin, 
and its clieinically diaoerniblo Btcp.s anastules; wc 
call the discharging or disruptive process kaiabol- 
isnit and its ciieiuically discernible .steps kataslatea. 

Dub, on the otlier iiand, we may regard prolo- 
piasju as a kind of fermenC wiiic/i in/tuencds £iie 
njaterial roimd about it witbont itself being so 
directly ancete<I ns the nicvious conception implies. 
It is the relatively stable cause of mctaliolism, act¬ 
ing on leas stable material of a less coinplc.x nntni-c, 
acting upon. It so that consimctivo anabolic pro* 
ceflsca or disruptive katalmlio processes predomin¬ 
ate for tlio Umo. 

_ Fiirtlicrmoi'o, while all arc agreed that in the 
life of organisms there is a characteriiitio alterna- 
lion or antithesis between waste and repair, be¬ 
tween discharge anti restitution of encrg>', between 
katabnlism ami anabolism, there is JilFcrcnce of 
opinion as to the cliavoctct of these antagonistic 
processes. The IJnglUh phyaiologisfc wa.skcll, 
prompted by Ids researches on the functions of 
nerves, some of which coiniuand activity while 
others Induce rest, was led Co regal'd what he called 
anabolism and kaCabolisni as processes which l>ear 
to motonloam a relation similar to timt which sleep 
and wide-awake life hear to the organism. The 
'ivindmg.n(i' process of aimbollfni or restitution 
goes oil (autonomically) nf itself; the 'running- 
iiown‘ process of katabolisni or discharge Is deter¬ 
mined W stimulus. Aiiabnlisin is comparable to 
the solf-loading, kntabolUm to the Htliimlated 
firing of a gun, But the German physiologist 
Hering, prampted by hia i-e.seaiches on colour- 
sensations, was led to regard wliat he callcil 
assiinnabion and (lis-n&‘'innlatioii ns two antagon- 
istip kinds of activity, both dependent on sliimili 
wliich dilTer in their direction and results. 

Apni’t from the prociso biological problems which 
are raised when we seek to donne the limits of onr 
analytic knowledge of living matter, there is the 
great difliculty of forming any conception of the 
relntion between life and its plij'stcal basis. IVe 
may cite Kuxley’s famous address on 2'Ae PAj/sical 
Hasis of Life and Hutchison Stirling’s easay As 
Rcgarcla Protoiylasin as ])re-euiinont types or tho 
nniuerons eiideavoura which have been ramie to 
secure accurate tliinkiiig about this Buprcnio 
problem. SnlRce it to aiw that in two ways \i'e 
gain some knowledge or protoplasm or living 
matter. On the one hand, wc know it as it is 
presented to our seiises in Ii\’ii>g organisms, and 
tlie result of our analysis of this prasentation leads 
us to recognise in protoidosiu a niarvellonsly subtle 
kind of matter and motion, or nltiumtely of luntion. 
On the othor liand, we liavc an intimate knowledge 
of protoplafim in our own brains, wdiere its activity 
is manifested in tlioiiglit. That wo need not 
attempt to give an explnimtiou of nUimato realities 
like protoplagm and thought, that thouglit ia only 
a function of niotoplasiii, that piTitop/osm is only a 
form of tlioiigut, that thought and protoplasm are 


I diirerciit aapects of one reality, arc the rospeciivo 
I coiiclu^imis of the agnostic, the materialist, the 
I idealiHt, and the nmnisb pbilosoplicrs Avbo have 
; tlieurlscil nljoiit living matter. 

' See BlOLOOr, Cf.ll, ruvsiOLOOT. TIio iochiiical 
litenture protcplusnr ia not readily AcceBsiblc. bnt 
references to researches since 1R8C will 1>e found in the 
I annual ZoUon'ucl lireonl; ivbile some of the older in- 
j vestigatioiu me cited Pn<F. Gedcle.i in the article 
'Protoplasm,’ Knoj. Brit. Tho student will find the 
best introdnetion to modern speculations, snclt as those 
of Gaakell and llcring, in Prof. Michael Foster's article 
I * PUyaioli^,' Entii. Brit., in ^of. Burdon Sanderson’s 
. presidentiAl address to tho biological .Section of tho 
itritish Association (Heporb Urit. Assoc. ISfiO), and 
A’ature, xL (.Scf*tcinbor iNhO). 

IVotop'torus. Sec JIrn-FisHPX 

Protothcrlii. Sec Uciiinx.v, Masimals. 

Protozoa (Ur. proton, ‘first,’ and zuon, 
‘aniiimr), simple inncrllulav animals, contrasted 
with the niulttccllnlav iVIelaxoa. Except in a few 
caKts, each Ibfltozoou ia a (tingle cell, auiiU-mas.H 
of Viving matter ^diy.^if/loglca/ly comphte ia htieU. 
Being such a unit involves being without organa 
and without sexual reproduction. Yet a l^otozoori 
may have parts, mul two imlivuliinla may unite in 
mulimV fevtilUntion. A I'toIozoom is to any iuphot 
animni, from sponge onwards, ns an (^g-cell is to 
tho liody into which it 'develops. But the excep. 
tiunal coses to which wc refemd are moal: Ira- 
pOTtant—they are loose colonies or aggregates of 
ProtoKoa. l^viiicd by the inconiplele ae(mTatiun of 
dividing iiiiitfl, they bridge tlie gulf between single- 
culled and raany-ccilcd nninmls. Simplest of Proto¬ 
zoa arc such forms ns IVotomyxa, wlioso life is a 
succession of changeful pbsscs, amicboid, encystcrl, 
flagellate. Tlie otliers may bo classified according 
to the predominance of one nr otlier of these phases. 
The luiizo^dft, prcttominautly araccbold, inchide 
AiiioibAARd others like it, Foraminifsra. Heliozoa, 
oimI Radlolaria. The Gregailnes are predomhiartly 
sluggish ami encysted- Ilie Infnsonans are usually 
active, ciliateil, or liagollatc. These classes of 
Protozoa ore diMU-usd soparatsly. 
Prototrnchcata. See Peripatus. 

Protractor, a mntliematical instnimeTit, used 
iu (hawing or plotting, for the laving clown of 
nnplcs. It is variously Rlinpetl, ami may be oir- 
ciilar, semicircular, or reclangnlar. 

Prowl-flcalv the popultw term fov coavse and 
too liixiiiiant granulations springing up on Woimds 
(q.v.) or Ulcers ((^.v.). See also Inflammation’. 

ProiMliion, PiEnnx Joseph, a noted French 
■sociolist, was bom July 15, 1809, at Besaticon, in 
which town liis father was a poor couper. Tliroiigli 
tho good ollices of cImvLtable friends, ho received 
the rudiments of liis education at the college of his 
native place, aiitl finni the limt gave great proxutso 
of talculk While still very young, however, he 
quilted tho institution in older to aid his farailv, 
who had fallen into great distre^, and sougtib 
employment in a printing establisbinont. Here 
ho was noted for the moat piuictunl discliarge of 
duty; ami, in the houvs not occupied in work, lie 
contrived, by a raro exercise of I'esolutioii, to com- 
pletennd extend Ids education. En 1880 be clecliiicd 
uii offer of tlie editorsiiip of a ministerial journal, 
preferring an honourable imlenendcnce as a work¬ 
man lo the career of a writer pledged "to the support 
of anlliority. In 1837 lie became nartner in the 
development of a new typOLU'aplncai process; was 
engage! on an edition or tlio Bible, to wJileh lie 
coiitnbuted notes nii the (mnciplcs of the Hebrerv 
ianguage: and in 1838 published an Gnm- 

mture G6u(rale, in approval of which a tnennial 
pension of 1500 francs was awarded to httii liy tlie 
AcaddniiedeBesanfoti. On this accession of tuuds 
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Jje pfli4 ft visit to Pari’'; aud siilxserjneiJtJy coDtrilx- 
iitol to the Ei)ri/cloj^dif Citt/wlrgne of M. Pnrent 
PeMjftTres the ait'iclcf! *Afo>tnsie,’ ‘Aiificalynsc,’Aiul 
otliL'TS. In lyiO ]io wsncdl tlie work entitled Qii'ent- 
cr qm Ih rrojh'lMi (MYliat is IhopertyV) which 
afterwnrds became so faiimii'.. TJie nature of the 
(loctrino announced in it is >iilliciently indicntccl in 
its bold paradox, soon to ho- wi<{eiy jmpulnrised— 
L(i TrojirUti c'est le Vol ('Property la Theft*). 
Notwithstanding his attfick on property, which 
gftve great oflencc to liis patrons, Promfhon hold 
his pension for tlia regular time. In 1842 he 
was tried for his rex'oluliimjiry ojnniona, bnt was 
(iccjiiitted. In 184G he published his gi-eatcst 
work, the tSi/aiciiic dcs Cuuifddictions ACOHOHiifjiic.i. 
During the revolution of 1843 I’roudhon attnincil 
to great imtoricty. Ho wa,s elected ineiiihor of 
Aj<3enibly for the*Seine department, but he conhl 
not tliero gain a lioaving for his extreme and para- 
do.xical opinions. He fuiiml more adequate scope 
ioi- J>i3 energy in the pJess, publishing several 
iiew.spapers, in wliicli the most advanced tlicoricK 
were advocated in the most violent langimge. Ho 
alteiiipted also to e.stablisli a bank which .should 
pave the way for a .sneiali-st transformation, by 
gi an ting gratuitous credit, hut failed utterly. The 
violence of his utterances ab la-st vestiUecl in a 
sentence of three years’ impi'isonment, and in Afarcli 
1849 he fled to Geneva, hut returned to Paris in the 
following June, and surrendered at the prison of 
Sainte Polagio. 

■NVliile abut up there lie iimnlcd a young working- 
woman. During his inipvisonment ho gave to tlie 
world the works entitled Co/i/es$ions <Vun liivoht- 
iionmire (1849), Aefes <k i« liivohttion (1849), 
GruiHxU dll Credit (1830), ami Ittvolutiou 
SociaU dihioutfH par le Coup d'Etat (1852); the 
lost of which is reaiarkable, in the light of sub- 
ae^iient events, for the clearness with which it 
states the alteniativo of Vnncirchie ou U Cisarime, 
as pressed on Louis Napoleon, then president. In 
June 1S52 ho was set at liberty, bub in ISoSwos 
again condeiuncd to tUvee years’ imprisonment, 
and retired to Ilelgiuiu, wliere he continued to 
publish from time to time oii his favourite subjects 
of speculation. Ainnesticd in 1800, he died in 
obscurity near Paris, January 19, 1303. 

The tiieorie-s of Pvouiltiou cannot bo presented in 
a clear or sy.stematic form j we can only give some 
nccouub of the mo^t important of them. He held 
that property was theft, inasmuch as it appropri- 
ates tlie vnlue produced by tlic labour of others in 
the form of rent, intorest, or profit witiiout render¬ 
ing an CKmivalent. He iiiamtaiued that one service 
can be duly repaid only by vemlGring anothor, 
whereas the owner of land and capital abuses bis 
position by exacting all iiiannev of service without 
giving an ecprivaleiit. His famous paradox respect¬ 
ing axKtrcky, whicli lie vcgavilcd ns the culmination 
of social progress, "w&s siinjily <in exaggerated and 
(rematiij o assertion of the great piincipJe that the 
iilly-devciopcd man sliould be a law to liinisclf— 
tlial Is, the moral progicss of man should make 
government and oxtoriml la>v unnecessary. In the 
perfect society jjvder would be aceiiiiMl and main¬ 
tained in the absionce of govomment through the 
veabonalile self-control of the free individual. Laws, 
police, the whole uiacliincry of govermnent ns now 
estftblislicil are the marks of an imi>erfectly de¬ 
veloped society. PevHonally Prondliou appears as 
an original and not unnltractive character in the 
nioiiograpli of Sainta-Dcuvo, wliicli unfortunately 
was not finished. His complete works fill 33 vols. 
(Paris, I8G8-7G); Ills correspondence, 14 vols. (1874). 

Sco Saiuto-Heuve, Proudhon, sa Vie ct Correspondanee 
(Pai-ia, 1872); and tlio article Socialism, and works 
tliere cited. 

Protit* Patiter. See ^iLvhosy. 


l^roiit. Samuel, painter in watcr-coloura, was 
Ijom at Plyinoutb, 17th Scptemlicr 1783. He 
studied from nature, and sketched witli Haydnn 
thnmgli Devon and Cornwall, liis clvawinga in the 
latter county being made for Jlritton’s Beauties of 
EnffUind and IVules. In 1805 he removed to 
London, in 1815 was elected to the Water-colour 
Society, and in ISIS went to Rouen b}' Havre. 
The picturesque street-nrchiteotiiro and fine Gothic 
Tciiiaina there made so strong an impression on 
liU miikd that afterwards his principal ivorks were 
tliose in M'hich aroliitecture had a promiuont 
dace; and from time to time, in liU after-career, 
le made o.vcursions, ransacking every corner 
of Fmiiec, Germany, the Nutljerlancls, and Italy 
for pieturesque nvcliitectural renmina. Prout*s 
name should be dear to all artists and aiuntenrs, 
for tliere are few ivlio have not been incited or 
instructed by his numerous elementary drawing- 
books, in the slightest of which tnlenb and feeling 
for art are conspicuous. His u ater-colour drawings 
are characterised by decision in liniulliiig, great 
breadth, and clear and pleasing colouring. He 
died Pctirnniy 9, 1852, 

See Buskin’s Memoir of Frout in Art iTonniaf (1852); 
nnd Ids Notes on the Loan Collection of Ih-aKinni ly Proiit 
wad 1870-80). 

Proveuvni Lniigiingc find JLiteraCnrc* 
The Pfovenval language is ono of the six jnin- 
cipal branches of Latin Bpcech, usually classlfiecl 
by philologists under the title Romance lan¬ 
guages. The name Pioven 5 al, wlticli appoavb to 
be ileiivod from the Proviucia Itomana oi Ctesav, 
WOK nut uscil in the earlier middle ages except 
in the restricted senso of the language or dialect 
of Provence proper. TJie tvoubauoni's tliomsclves 
used the term romnnci (or lo rotnans). 

The term Utngue ii’oc was also known In the 
mhidle ages, bnt was afterwards transferred to 
designate a province of Prance. Tlio Pro- 
vewval and other Neo-Latin idiotus e.visted tis 
dialects of the Latin jirovinus to tlio Gonimnic 
invasions, liavlng rcidaccd the ancient languageH 
of Gaul. Although tlio Pi’ovcn 9 nl and tlio northern 
P'ronch liad oiiginally sniung from the Bnmo 
stock, they liad grailnally grown distinct from 
ono another, until at the time of the troubadours 
they dideved almost na widely na I'reneli ami Italian, 
The Provencal language at the lime of tho troiibu- 
doure extended far beyond the boundaries of Pro¬ 
vence proper. It extended over the area from 
the All® to the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean 
to the Loire, Heyoiul Franco it was known in 
the cast of Spain—in Gataloniu and Aragon, and in 
the Balearic Isles—also in Savoy, Pictlmont, and 
part of Switzerland. 

The pure Provencal idiom, iii wliicli tlie poets of 
the 12th century sang, wa.s used by the liighor 
classes over tho winde of tlie dULiicL referred to, 
hut the hulk of tlie people linew only thoir own 
diolects—viz. tho Provenyal (proper), Pieiliiiontese, 
Gascon, mid Catalan, all of wliicli difiered but 
slightly from ouu another. At tlio end of tlie 13th 
century, consequent upon tlio cstablislmieiit of the 
Preiicli domination in the south iiiid the introduction 
of the northern Frencli Iniigiinge, the literary Pro- 
vein-al began rapidly to disajipear, while tlie vulgar 
dialects still icmained ; ami it was in them tliat tlie 
coni|>ositiona of the later middle ages u'crc wi itten. 
The Provencal language was move highly inilectod 
than any of the other Neo-Latin language's, and was 
the earliest of these to he fixed grammatically. It 
was highly adapted for lyric poetry, owing to its 
mclodioiisncas and its rhyming facilities. Tho 
^uniiniiau Yitlal refei ring to it says : ‘ La parla- 
on™ franccsca val inais ct es plus avineus a far 
roinanz et pasfcurollas, mas cella do Lemosin val 
iiiaia per far vei-s et cansona et sirventes’ (The 
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French speech is butter and mure Kuiied fur makiog 
epics ami pa.itourellcs, lyliilsb tliab of Lemcbiin [i,e- 
lliu Provencal ] is heLler for making luye-Konga ami 
satires). In the mutleni Provencal lUalectb there 
is to be noted cliieHy a greater siiuiilioity of iullec- 
lions and graiiiinatical forms and a largea(Imi.vture 
of French words. 

Tlie first eiuployinenb of the ProvenfiU ian- 
gnago in wriltnu dates back to about lira Otli 
century. Tito few specimens that survive aro 
mostly writings in Latint but mixed more or less 
witli Provcnvnl words and phrases. It is to the 
priests and tnunks tliat are most probably due the 
earliest attempts at composition m the Provencal 
language. In order to arouse the religioiia syin* 

f iathiea of tlio jjeople they oumiiosed or translated 
roni the Latin into the vulgar idiom piona tales, 
allegories, legends of saints, ilcc. There were also 
introduced into the liturgy, along with the prayers 
and liyiniis in piiru Latni, otlicm in the fimmlar 
dialect. In at tlio cuirncits of Ailea, ^lainz, 
andTouTB preaching in the po]mlar language waa 
recuniinended to tlio clergy. To^vards tlio close 
of the 11th century a revival took place in Pro¬ 
vencal poetry coh.icrinenb ujjod the lelmioits 
warn of the (Jriisad&i and the intruductiim ut the 
institution of cliivahy. The influence of the Moms 
of Spain undoubted\v, too, had it-* clfect in the 
(lovolopmentof rroveii^al pootiyaud culture. The 
poetry of mcdhuval Provence has much in coiiiniuii 
wiUi that uf the Moors. 

Although it woe In the north of Franco that 
cpicpootryln tlio middle ages especially flourished, 
still m the south it was by no means so neglected 
as many liavo supposed. Among the earliest 
coiupositloDs in tlio Provencal language wei-e im> 
douutcdly opio romances, treating ettlier of his¬ 
torical subjects, sucit os the struggles against the 
Franks or the wars witli tho Moors of Siialu, or 
else of tlio sembmythical vleoda of Charlemagne 
and King Arthur which foniicd tlie basis of the 
Carlovingian and Arthurian (or Itouud-Table) 
logends. Of these old popular epics which were 
snug and so Iiandod (town from genoratlou to 
generation wc possess hut fe>v traces. From tlio 
middle of the I2tli century epic ]Kwti-y may be 
divided into popular and artistic. Of the lltst 
class but few specimens remain, but of the artistic 
epic tliey are more numerous, probably owing to 
the fact tiint, being recited and not sung, it was 
more necessary to cunmiit them to writing. 

The Proveii 9 als did not cultivate the drama like 
the French; in fact the only productions riint 
might come under this Iiead are pieces on pious 
subjects in dramatised form, such us the Mystery 
of the Fassiov, the ilfn?r<n^e of the Virgin, &c. 
Froven 9 al literature was essentially poetic, and 
its prose works are of litfcle impovtHQce. They 
ivcre ill the early perioil mostly trafislations from 
tho Latin, bermons and chronicles—also the bio¬ 
graphies of the principal troubadonrs. Later, in 
the IJth and Ibtli centuries, prose works became 
more numerous, and included scieiitiflc, juridical, 
philological, and other works. The kne poetry 
IS by far the best-known brancli of Provencal 
literature, lb was in lyric verse that the Frovencol 
poota gave expression to the sentiments of chivalry 
and love—of that adoration and devotion to woineu 
whlcli hud become with them a sort of woislnp. 

Tito word troubadour (in Provencal trooaire, 
trobador) is derived from tho verb trobeir (Fr. 
irouver, ‘to find, invent, compose;’ from LaL 
ixirbure, ‘to move,’ nieaiiing latterly ‘toseek,'and 
also ‘to find’), This verb was useil oidy with 
reference to tlio composition of lyric poetiy. 
Hence, strictly speaking, a ttoubadovir meana & 
poet of the lyric fonii. Epic poets were atyleil 
meUaires (Fr. mwxUUtes, ‘ roiuauceia'). Tlw 


troubadours were of two eJashea—viz. iirofei?!*ional 
anil amateur. Amongst the latter ivei'c many 
nobles Olid even kings, ar^, for instance, Iliclinul 
C«r‘«t-de-Lion, Alfonso II. of Aragon, the Coiint.-i 
of I’oitoH, Provence, ami ToaloiifcO; of tlie pro¬ 
fessional trouboilours - also many were of high 
birth. Gencmlly speaking, the latter were re- 
criiitcil from all rank.H of iiociety (nicrclionts, 
BoWicre, monks, lawyciv, &c.), and they were of 
various grailw*. The iiinjority of the troubadoui-s 
led wandering life, frequently ti-avciling beyond 
tho limits of their own country—more especially 
into S)tahi, visiting Catalonia and Aragon, and 
even Castile. Beyontl the Alps they vbiited Pied¬ 
mont, Lombardy, and Tuscany, nhere many of 
them settled. Others—mustly those who weie 
tired of wandering—attached themselves to the 
liouseiioMs of the great feudat louis, wherein they 
played aii important part. Tlicre were no fixed 
.schools of puetp' for learning the troubadour's 
art-. They acquired it either by Attaching them- 
lieWea as pupils to some celebrated tniubadouT, ot 
by visiting llie great ehfitcaux which the more 
distinguifelicd poets were accusLonicd to frequent. 
The convent, too, ^\'as a great scliool cii song; 
tho monks had both the means and leisure to 
cultivate the taste for poetic conipcsition, and 
there were many monks auiongsb the trouba¬ 
dours. At a later period professors of poetry eatabi 
IUIkmI themselves in the chief towns oX Vrovence; 
I’eivo Canllual settled la such at Tatascon 
in tho 13tir century. Tlie first of tho trouba¬ 
dours of whom we aiinw was Uuillcm IX., Count 
of I'oitiers, a powerful noble of the south of 
France. He llourisbed towards the end of the 
Uth century. To the first half of the 12th centurj' 
belong Cercomon lor ChmhemoTule ); Mai-cabrun, 
who was originally aicaclied to the service of 
Ccrcamon In his wanderings; Peire d’AIvernh, 
a troubadour oi great merit; and Bernart de 
Venladoiti, who was famed for tlie grace ond 
sweetness of his poetry. Tho second lialf of the 
I2tli end first half of the 13th ceaturies nyos the 
most brilliant period of Frovencal poetry. Of the 
many poets who nourished lUinng this period the 
following are the uiost distinguished: Gaucelm 
Foidit; Oni d’Uisel; Pcirols; Amaut de iMaruolh, 
the autlior of many exquisite love-songs; the 
talenteil Folquot, Bishop of Marseilles; Peire 
Vidal of Toulouse, a versatile and most eccentric 
poet; Arnaub Daniel, the cliief of the artificial 
school 5 Giraut de Bomelli, considcrod by the Pro- 
veii 9 alB Ihemselvea to be the finest of all Uieic 
pocta (though Dante and Fcfcriircii both regard 
Aruaut Daniel as superior to liini); Kaiuibautdo 
Vaquteme; GnUleiu de Cabestanh, a most melodi¬ 
ous singer; the Mouk of Moutaudoii, a powerful 
and unvparing satirist s Rainion de Miravols; Uo 
de Saint Circ; Guiiienx Adliemor; Dertrand de 
Born, the author of inany warlike Guillem 

Figueira; and Peire Cardinal, the great writer of 
luorai and religious satire. The latter half of the 
13bli century miows the poetry of the troubadours 
in its decline, and few of the poclsi of this period 
deserve to be clasaed with tiioso of the prerious 
one. Towards the clo.io of the century lived 
Gulraut Uinuier, a poet of great renown, who hoa 
been termed the 'last of the biDiibiidoum' He 
bpeclally cultivated tho popular foniiB of lyric 
uootry, particularly the imtortta. Among the 
long list of brouhadours (about 400 in all) there 
are only about a dozen women-singers of whom we 
know. Tiieir works, so far as one can judge from 
tho scanty fragments that remain, arc niuoli in¬ 
ferior in merit to those of the trouhadonis, I'lie 
most disiingnbibed among them was the Countess 
Ilcattix deDia, who has been termed the Sappho 
of Provence. 
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Tlie com[)ositiona of the troubadours were iu- 
tciuleil to iie »uiig to titc nccoiniiauiiiieut of some 
musical iii!»ttiiincnt. In most cases the poets them- 
sel\-e.-i coiuiioHed tlie inolmlies for tlioiv |neces. The 
text was called mot:, the melody smu There is mi 
duubt tliat many of the troubadours sung and 
accoinjianied their own coiiipoaitions. lint those 
will) weie uiiahle to do so were obliged to have 
recoitiso to ino/e^sional iimsiciatiB to sing and 
for thuiu. These jnofessional musicians they 
oii'iul among i\\& iorilafa (Vv. jonfjlenrs) or wander¬ 
ing minstrels. The oiigin of theyb^rfor-s dates Inick 
to the time of the Romniis; they were the descend¬ 
ants of l\\(sjocuhttijrcs, who ttwlc jiart in the ancient 
circua-gniny--<. Tlie,/o.?/foy of the middle ages wem a 
sorb of trar'elling showmen, wlin gave jicrforniRnces 
at village feasts, and wcie often accompanied hy 
trained dogs and uionkey.s. There were some of 
them, however, whose ijrtife.'^sion was mllier more 
artiatie than mere ludrooiiery or jugglery; they 
became the singom and acconijianists of the Irouba- 
doni's. Some wove i]i the service of the tioiiba- 
doHTs, and travelled ahoitb with tlieiii} others went 
ahont independcntl.Vi singing the pieces they had 
either Lionglit or hud pioHented to them by tlie 
tronbadoui'S. The latter, ns a class, held them- 
aelves much above i^yajoglars, though it sometimes 
happened that jcglurs rose to tlie mnlts of the 
tnmbadoms. 

It was only from the 12th century timt a iwctic 
system began to be fixed, an<t the dilierent 
brnnehoa of lyric vei'se received distinctive titles. 
I’j'evious to that period every lyric poem was 
termedro'A, from tlio Latin vemis^ ‘a hymn,’ be¬ 
cause the curly lyric compositions were modelled 
on the ecclesiastical verses, whatever their subject 
iniglit be. E|iio coiiipositious were termed 2»-os<i. 
The two principal branolica of lyric jioolry were 
tlie cunso ur love-song and the sirvenies ur eatiro. 
The cttuso was the outward expression of love 
and itd various iilmscs. la order to write the lovo- 
auiig {iatiiibur) U was essential, according to the 
idca.s of Provencals, tliat the poet should be in 
love liiiiiself, that lie sliould bo inspired by the 
passion before he could give o.xpvession to it. ’i'licir 
uicu of lovQ, it may be reiiiarkcd, wa.s not wholly 
that of romantic ui^ovatiun ; hence the many licen¬ 
tious pieces among tlie lyrics of tiiu troubadours. 
Tlie canso generally closed with n few lines in 
wliicli the pool auuslvoplilsed himself ur his -song, 
mill couin]is.sio]ie<l It to explain Ills sentiments to 
liis lady-love. This was tcriiicd the tormuht. Tlie 
term sin'entcn orafrwn/ci'dwasHsed tocojiipriaonot 
only fiatiricnl poems, but generally every class of 
lyric coiiiporiitlon that did not treat of love. These 
wero divided into vai ions clnASCs—uemonnl, eocial, 
political, moral, and religious—the last nnined 
iiicludiiig tiio soiigd of tlie Crusades. In their swial 
bativestbctroubaituuvs attacked witli energy the vices 
and oppression of the nobles. Attacks, too, on the 
eleigy were frequent, more especially at the time 
of the Albigenses war, when tno ]H)ets sided (with 
Olio or two exceptions) with the heretic-s against 
the Church of I'oino. In doing so they do not 
appear to have been iiilluencedsonmcli by questions 
of doctrine ns by hostility to the iiortlicin French 
intriidei-s, and we do not linLl any of them putting 
forward lievetical opinions in tlieiv works, with the 
single exception of one piece by Poire Cardinal. 

The eruf'ados against the Saracens formed a 
coiustunt thciiie enabling the troubadours to 
celebrate in song thoir love of daring and glory. 
Host of the eiii.^ade-8oiigs we luiascss relate to 
the tliird crusade, which took pltiee during tho 
most nourishing period of Provencal poetry. In 
these songs tlicy exhorted tlieir cunntryinen to rise 
and take up anus against the iniidele. War in 
general—not merely religious—was a favourite sub- 


jectwitli the troubadours. Tliemost famous w’liter 
of warlike sirventes was llertrand de Born (q.v.), a 
typical mciliajval baron. 

Tlie lenso was a sort of dis|)utc or conten¬ 
tion ill verso in the form of a dialogue betiveen 
tivo troubmloui.s, gonorally ujiori some que-slioii 
relating to love or cliivalry. Ten.sos actually did 
lake innee among the tronbadoius, although in 
many of their pocni-s the antagonists would appear 
to be merely lictillons pemons. This form of veise 
WAS of eastern origin, and was common ninong the 
Ainlis and Per»iaii». 

Besides theAi»&'o,»rL‘c;i^Cfi,niiil there existed 
also simpler, more popnlnr forms of lyric verse. 
Originally the huhidu was a jiiumi intended to bo 
ainig in dancing. It consisted geiiovally of three 
sti'OpliL'S, and was remarkiible for its grnccfiil 
dance-like rliytlnn. The pustorelu [pusiorctu), or 
shepherd's song, was always n favourite form of 
verse with tho I’rovciifnl jiocts. The tdba (or dawn- 
.song) and the serena (or even-song) were also 
culuvatetl by the Provencals. The latter is to 
he disliiigiiLshed fioui tlie .sevonade, and was a 
puem depicting tlie longing of the ))oot for the 
Approach of the niglit and the mceling with his 
beloved. AVv/s—tales in ver^se (comjiare the north 
French Fabliunx, q.v.)—wero low and iinimport- 
ant among the Provcnfals compared with tliose of 
the I'l-ench. 

The Provengal system of verellicatlon was most 
highly elaborated, tlic poots observing tlio most 
intricato metrical rules in their compositions. 
An instance of mioh elaborate verse is the sm- 
Him, which was invented hy Avuaut Laniol 
and imitated by Lanto, Petrarcli, and other poets. 
The sestinu was a bjiccies of veiso conhisting 
of si.K stanxas, each of six linos, in which tho 
rhyming words of tlio ihht slaiua wero oavriod 
on through all tho others in an invcited ordov, 
Tlie opposite of tJie scsthm was tlio dcm'ovt, 
which was subject to no delinite i nks as regards 
either metro, rhyme, or length of stanzas. Somo 
poets oven imi'imscly songlit after discordiinco. A 
distinguished tvonbadour, Raimbiuit of Vaqnoiiua 
(1180-1207), in one of his iiicccs uses Jive diH'or- 
ont languages (vU. Proveiivo-b Tuscan, Fiench, 
Cioscon, and Catalan) in Jive succeeding verses, 
the sixth being a mixture of all live. Tho sonnet 
is frequently supposed to Imvc been of Provon 9 al 
origin. But the only two examples wo know of 
in that language were by an Italian who composed 
in Provencal, JJanle ila Majiino. Tlio probauility 
is that it was })eculiar to the Italians, Llioiign 
doubtless it was the outcome of the inlincnco of 
Provencal versUioatioii, Honct in Piovenval is simply 
identical with son, meaning melody. 

The two diatiiigiiishiiig charactorislics of Pro¬ 
vencal vcisification are the rhyme and the syl¬ 
labic accent. J^oiuc have supposed ttiat in tUeiv 
jtredilcetioii for rhyme they were iulluenced by 
the ilooi-s, hut it is more than likely ifc was 
natural to tlio Provenqals. Tho great number of 
liual syllables of the same sound e.xisting in the 
declensions and eoujiigations of their langiinge 
ollcred great case or rhyming, and doubtless tins 
had much to do with the formation of their poetry. 
Owing to their exce.s.sivc regard for form, tliore is 
noticeable in tho lyrics of the trouhadouis a cortain 
sameness or want of variety uf sentiment, and a 
tendency to be artificial vatlior than natural. Yet 
the high merit of their poetry must be acknow¬ 
ledged when we consider how rough were the 
times in wliicIi they lii’cd, and how feu’ literary 
models they liad to guide tlioin. Tho culture of 
tho Greeks and Knniana had lone been extinct, 
niid of classical literature they Itnew uotliing, 
Avhilst at the time of tlie highest point of their 
develoinuent the poetry of norfcliorii France, of 
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Eiifclancl, of Gcvaiaiiy, ami of Italy was yet in ila 
infancy. 

Rapid os had Lcen tlie rise of Proveii^l 
poetry, fu? lapid was iUs decline. “Wliat more 
tlian anytliing else wa-s tlic cause of tluH decline 
was thc'wav against the Alliigeiises (q.v.) in the 
IStli century, witiclt proved disastrous to (he 
nobles of tlie soutli of rjancc. Their lands were 
laid wnstc, their castles destroyed. Besides this, 
with the establishment of the Erencli doniinalioii 
in the south tlie Fi-cnch language began to lie 
generally used among the upper closaea; thus there 
was no longer any encouragement for the troulia- 
douvs. Their poetry ceased to l>e cnUivatcil its 
formerly. The cleig>', too, in ibcir fanatic cn- 
deavours to extinguish hei-osy, deatroyeil largo 
iiuiubera of Provencal worlcs, and in a bnll Pope 
Innocent IV. .stylea the Provencal a heretical lan¬ 
guage, and fi)vua(.le the use a( it to the clergy, 
\Vitli the 13tli century the real litemry life of 
the Provdifals had ilisappeared. Tlie two follow¬ 
ing centuries can only uc regarded as an after- 
period in which the traditions of the troubadours 
still lingered on. In the fii'&t half of the I4th 
century an cffoit was made to i-evivo Rio old 
poetry. Seven citizens of Toulouse, under the 
title in sohrepajja comimnhiu dels set trobadors d$ 
Totosa, oatabrished in that city a .society of song. 
Under the auspices of this aociety were organise<l 
Jeiix Flomiii'.ov juiotio contests, at whicii piizca 
weie given. Tho activity of the society was not 
ooniiucd to Toulouse} hraiicli societies svere formed 
throughout the south of X'rance, ami even in 
Catalonia and Aragon; but, though It existed for 
several centuries, this aocioty coiild never ell'ect 
what it aimed at—viz. the restoration of tho 
brilliant period of Provoiifal song- In tho l4tlt and 
13th centuries prose works became more niiinorous. 
Such were learned ti-eatiscs—theolodcal, medical, 
legal, and philological—local chronicles, and pions 
tales or legends. 

During the following Uiree centuries there arc 
almost no Provencal works worthy of notice. In 
the lOtli ceuturv, howover, a new Motic activity 
began to manifest itself, commencing with tho 
poet Jacquot Jonsemin, or Jnsjuiu (q.v.), and 
after him RoraaniWe, the founder of tUoSoeioty of 
the Pelibres (which has in view tlie presci-vation 
of tho Provencal language and customs), Mistral 
(n.%'.), a poet or great goniiis, Auhanel, and others. 
Foelic festivals, liko the Jeiix Flffruux, have also 
been introduced to aid tho inoveiuont. 

On the subject of the Provencal Langm^e see Dies, 
Ontmmalik dcr Momanisehen Sprachei\ (I8Ju-38; St(i cd, ' 

1882) ; Eaynounrd, Lexique Aiman (1838-44), and.his 

Grummaive eomparee da Lanoxia de VEvrope Laliiu 
(1821): Mabn, t/i’amnufi'i'u. WOrtef'buch derAltjn-ovtii- 
zalUchcn 8/jr«cAe (1885 et 3eq.)i D, B. Kitchin, An 
J)i(rorfHC<ioa (0 the Proiwfnf (1887). On the 

litcifitnro see Riez, X>ie Pocsie dcr Trouladours (2d ed. 

1883) , ond Allromaniiche Spraehdenkm'iler p846); 

Hnyiiouiird, Choix de Poc»ia oriffinala da Troubadoitrs 
(1816-21); Fauriol, llisloire de la LitCiraixire Prwenfale 
(1840): Boi'tsch, Gx'undries zw Geschiefite der Pivrai’ 
zaliicken (1872), and Chvestomathie Proven^ale 

(4tb cd. 1880): HuoITor, 2'Ae 3'roul/adouri, a Sitlorff of 
Provencal Li/e and Literature (l^d. 1878); Malm, Die 
Biopraphieii de}' ProitbadouTS (2cl cd- 1878); Gation- 
Amonlt, Moiiwiicnts de la Littiralnre JZoffK*n»«d«?«ijfe 
!//'“• nuclei llilA y Fontnnalfl, Los Ti'oi’adores en Etpatia 
(Barcelona, 1861); Paul Meyer, Les deraiert Trouha- 
doxirs de la Provence; and Boluner, IWc Pyovenzalixke 
Poesie der Gepeiixuart (1877). 

Provence, fovmevly a maritime province of 
France, was Ijouiidcd on the S- l>y the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and comprised tlie modern departmente 
of Bouches du Rhoiio, Var, Basses-Alpes, ond parts 
of AJpes Wai'iLimes and Vauclusa it included a 
portion of tlie Roman province of Gaul generally 


willed simply Fjw/hem (‘the Piovirtce'), whence 
it derived ite naiiio. The Provencal (q.v.) tongue, 
however, wa^ spnkcii over a iiincli larger area 
(sec also tbe section on tlio language and literature 
of Fraxce), Provence was overrun in tho 5tli 
cenliiry by the Visigoths and Burgundian.'!, for a 
time was under the .Saracens, and in 870 was mostly 
incorporated with Clajunm Bnrgmidy (q.v.) and 
with it vf&si attached to Germany. The main part 
of the region remained, however, iiiuler the Coents 
of Artco, also known as Counts iif Provence, and 
was practically iiulepeudcat. Early in tlie 12tli 
century tlic countahip passed by inhoritnnco to 
Raymond Bcrengnr, Count of Barcelona, and under 
tlio protection of liis succe.<soTs Provencal poebr%' 
nttniiicd its zenith. In 1245 the lost count dimf, 
and the inheritance iiosscd, thioiigh liis daiiglitcr, 
to her liwsband Charles of Anjmi, wlio united 
Provence with Kapies. Under the Angevin piinccs 
the constitiiHoii of Provence, witli its three e.5tntes 
holding the jKover of the jmrse, was well baltincecl 
and free; and it is possihle tlint tlnoiigli Simon de 
Moiitfort (q.v.) the English pnrliamentMy consti¬ 
tution may be iiidelited to it. The last of Rie 
counts, Charles, grandson of itend the Goml (q.v.), 
bequeathed his county to the dauphin of France ; 
and it was xinitcd to that county in H8C by 
CharleB VIII. 

Several of Dsudel’s wotlcs give ■vivid piolureg of Pro- 
vei^l scenery, hfc,and cliarActer; and theresrohistories 
of Provence byrsfion ( 1777-8C) and Mercy(1830), and 
descriptive works by Garcin (18^) and Leuuierln(i87D). 
Descriptive sketches of sotno of the aniiaiiitics and orDlu- 
tceture are given in Baring-Guuld’s In TrouMoxir Land 
(1891). tSeo also Anjou, France, Aviunon. 

Proverbs. All attempts to dclinea proverb, 
from the time of AHstotle downwards, have been 
unsucccesful. One of tiic diDlcnltics is to find an 
essential difference that will not admit ot exclude 
too much, and another is the diversity of opinion 
among paroemiogmpiteia as to wlici e the line should 
be drawn. Some M'oiihl include almost any fonn 
of popular phi'Qse. while others, like Ginsti, refuse 
to reoognifio nnytiiing tliat is not a sentence con¬ 
taining a precc])t or mlmonltion of some sort. In 
dcfanltof an exact deriuition w'o must be content 
with dcscriptioiu:, such as Earl llusseU’s—‘ The 
wisdom of many, and the wit of one,’ or that of 
Corvaiiten—‘ Siiort sentences drawn from long ex- 
iieriencc,’ or the more complete if less pith)’ one of 
Gipriaiiu de Valera—‘Sliort eaylngs, sententious 
and true, and long .mneo ncccptecl os sncIi by 
common consent.’ Tliia last has tlie merit of 
recognising what is in truth the distinctive char¬ 
acteristic of tlio xnuverb, that it is a popular 
current sayiog adopted as a couvemenco oy the 
community. All the qualities said to be essential 
to it, sliorlness, seiiBC, salt, and the rest, are sub- 
sidiaiy to this. To be current it must be cosily 
remembered, and therefoie, within certain Hmits, 
abort; without aenae it would have no value, oml 
without salt it would not take the po]m]ar fancy. 
But there is another quality no les.'i essential than 
tbeso which seems to be always ignored, and tliat 
IB general applicability. Unlcsa a sayiug is cap¬ 
able of licing applied to a variety of coses it can 
never become a proverb. Lord Palnieiston’s famous 
dictum, 'Divfc is only matter in the wrong place,’ 
has sense, salt, and sliortneaB, but it uill never ba 
a proverb. It is of no use except in sanitary 
(liBciission and wlien dirt is in question. Lord 
Derby’s answer, after trying a South Afiieaii port 
BpeciaUy tecommeudod for gouty subjeeta, * I prefer 
tlio gout,’has a much better chance, for it serves 
every purpose of ‘ The vemedv is worse than tlie 
disease,' and is far richer in ealC. A proverb is ia 
fact a colloquial coin, not for axclnsiyo dealing 
at any one particular stall bi the market, hut 
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nefiotiftljlc at thebiUclior's os well a.s at the bakers; 
and it is in tins ila nnuiisinatic cliaracter that the 
essence of the proverb lies. A wise man’s sayuig 
Tiiay be ever so wise, [litliy, and pointed, but it 
is only his .“aying, anil nobody is honml to take it 
as a settlement of any nnestion. The (iroverb, 
on the other liaiut, has lieon adopted time ont 
of mind and slainped by common consent M the 
recognised expression of public ojnninn. It lias 
thus become by proscription a legal tender in con¬ 
troversy, wliiJe tho other is only the cheque of 
n presumably solvent oapitaliat. In this reapect 
proverbs and ballads are on precisely the name 
ifloting. Tliey derive their anthmity horn jiojjnlnt 
siifTrage, and take their stand not as the lasnc 
of this or that man's brain, but as the ndopteil 
utterances of the people nt laigc. But there is 
this dilfcrcnce between tlieiii, that the luillatl had 
a maker, wlioev’er lie may have been, but no man 
ever yet made a proverb. He may have made the 
original saying, but- tlie forces that made it a 
roverb were eiitirely beyond his control. No man 
y taking tlionglit can add one proverb to his 
language any more tlian one cubit to bis stutnre. 

It would be a niistako, however, to fancy that 
every proverb must have had its germ in some wise 
or glirawd I'oinark. Some ave fables in little^ or the 
concentrated cs^cnco of fables; and, ns might be 
expectctl, a large number of tiie provevl^ of the 
East, the b{i*tli]nacQ of tlio fable, arc of this sort. 
Every oiiental collection abounds in proverbs like 
‘The ant got winm to her destiuction,’ ‘They 
came to slice the Pasha’s liorses, and ihc beetle 
held out his foot,’ 'They asked the mule, “■^Vho 
is thy father?” “Tlie liorse,” said he, “is my 
inatevnal undo.”' By purists, perhaps, these and 
otliers of the t<nme species, iocliuling the fauiiliai’ 
‘ Pot and. Kettle,' may be (Unleil a place aittoiig 
the proverbs pi-opcr; but they fulfil all the func¬ 
tions of tlic proverb, and tlicy .^erve moreovor to 
show how near akin are tliese two venerable 
vehicles of oUl-woiid wisdom, ttio fable and the 
proverb. Nor £s the proverb of iicccsnity tho wit 
of one. Sonietimca it is the simplicity or nafvetd 
of one, and the wit lies in the application of it by 
the many. The Viemicso have a good specimen of 
this kind. The late Emperor Ferdinand, driven 
for slielter one day into a pendant's house, took a 
fancy to some dumplings that had been just cooked 
for tlie family supper. The court physiciaii, being 
responsible fur the iinpenal digestion, rcmonstratcrl, 
but his majesty’s gracious answer was ‘Kaiser bin 
i’, knodel muss i’iialcu’—‘Emperor I am, dump¬ 
lings I ’ll have ’—which became in course of time a 
recognised comment in ca.ses of jiertinacity. Elcre 
we nave wlmt is very rave, a pi-overb traced to a 
definite source; a few instances there arc like ‘A 
bridge of silver ff>r a Hying foe,’ wliicli was, it is 
said, a saying of the ‘ Great Captain,’ Gonsalvo 
dc Cordova; but a.s a rule the proverb is a scrap 
of unfathered wit or wigdoiu that came into the 
world nobody knows how. And here, too, we 
liave a proof that tliougli many regard the piwerb 
a.s a niei'G fossil, there is stiil vitality in It. No 
doubt modern society has recourse to proverbs in 
conversation much more sparingly than was usual 
in the days oC our forefatlieis, uiitl the rcosons are 
plain enough to see. To accejit a. proverb as an 
answer implies deference to authority and is in 
efTecb an acknowledgnioiit of the wisdom of our 
aiiceatoiff. Tliero is nece.«Horily tin autogonisin 
between the proverb and iudividualisui or self- 
assertion or self-conceit, or whatever oilier name 
we may clioose to give it. The office of tlie proverb 
is to lilt tlie nail on the liead, to put the matter in 
a nut-shell, to biing back discussion to the point at 
issue, to check proTix argumentation. In all lan¬ 
guages it condemns loquacity and coiiinieiulseiience. i 


It is ill fact a primitive form of ‘clo-sure.’ If an 
Arab or Pemian orator waxc.s fervid on the tliemc of 
cqnulity and bombards Ins lientcr« with pompous ' 
platitiules aliout Naturo'.s law, .some graybeard will 
risk, ‘ Halil Gotl made tlie live fingers of thy hand all 
erjualP and soli’enlin' risu labnlie. In tlio nature 
of things, therefore, it is inipos.sible that the pro¬ 
verb should lie popular among the worsliippera of 
c.xcelleiit speech. The Celtic races, it may be ob¬ 
served, never greatly favoured proverbs. But for 
all that proverbs are very far fjom being the dry 
bones they aie sninetinics sujiposed to be. If any 
one took tbe tronblo to register carefully all the 
proverbs or veferences to pvoverliB that came ■niidev 
his notice in the coumc of a day, making a note of 
allusions in bis newspaper, whcllier in Icailcrs, 
]MirUamentaiy, law or police reports, letters from 
cori-e.spondciits, critiqiic.s, or piifliiig advertihe- 
ments; jotting down those ho overbears in the 
railway carriage or tmmear, tiiose ili’ 0 )iped in liivsi- 
ness eonversatlon, in chat at the club, in table-talk 
at and after dinner; ami in fact from breakfast to 
bedtime keeping his ears open for proverb.?, ho 
would find probably that tiiey enter into oiir daily 
siicech to amucii greater extent than lie had ans* 
iieeted. ‘VVe are apt to use proverbs automatically. 
So completely Jiave they engrafted theinselves that 
wc talk of gift horses, and half-loaves, and a bird 
In the lioiMl, and sauce for the goose meclianically 
and without any thought of speaking pvovevbi- 
aily. There is no family perhaps that has not 

I iruverbs or rndimeiilary proveibs of its own, 
bnndcil on some adventure or drollery or blun¬ 
der of one of its membors, and used proverbially 
by all, often to tbe povploxity of the uiiiniliatcd 
visitor; and wlmt is true of the family is true 
of the community on a more extensive scale. It 
liat> its own cunent saying?, allusions, compari- 
sons, similitudes, incomprehensible to tlie ouUidor, 
but full of meaning to all who are to the iiiauner 
bom. Of these there will be now and then one 
more generally applicnble and negotiable than the 
rest, with more of the true proverb metal and ring 
in it, which !n time will pa.?s the bounds of tho 
community and become Die property of Lhe nation. 

A man sees auoiiier bolting out of liis luinse. and 
asks what he has been about there. 'You'll see 
when the egg.s come to be fried,'says the oilier, 
making off; winch is explained >Yben it is time to 
fry the eggs and lb is found out that tlie frYing-nan 
lias been stolen. It will be fimt a family joke; 
then a pni'ish joke; tlien a stock .Maying in the 
market-place—‘very good; time will tell; you'11 
see when the eggs come to be fried; ’ then a saying 
ill many niarkct-plnccs; and so at last a proverb. 
Tills is the actual story of one enslirined in Don 
Quixote— Al fi'eir dc los kiicvos, i 

As tliey pass from the family and the coninniiiity bo 
the nation, so they pass from one nation to anotlier. 
Tho purely national proverbs form only a portion 
of the proverbs in any language. It almost seems 
fts though there had been fnmi time immemoml a i 
kind of proverb e.xcliungc tlirongh which any ser¬ 
viceable jJTOverb in one language j)afe.sed into any 
other that stood in need of it; and tliis makes it a 
matter of dilHculby, or rather inipo.ssibility, to 
settle the nationaliby of many of the bust and moat 
familiar. We are not, IioAvevei', to jump at once 
to tbe conclusion that proverbs which are identical , 
or nearly so must be in every instance mcvoly ver- - 
sions or variants of ono common original. To take 
an extreme case, ouv old friend the swallow that 
makes no eiutmior is em ront now in sixty or eeveiiby 
veroions, and woe ciurent more than 2000 years 
ago, a date which allows ample time for it to'have 

E cnetrated into tlie remotest corneia of Europe. 

>iib It does not by any moans follow that none of 
these came into existence iiitlopendently. Tlie 
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remark iii one wliich iiiiisb Itave 1jccn imitla at Jitst 
]iani.l ill many a tongue on inany a spring day. 
‘Svimmevl’ cries tlie young man, ' Lo, a awalloAv’l’ 
‘Nay,’ Hays tlie old one, witli that repression of 
yontnful oipliiuiani which is the privilege of age, 
‘ One swallow,' tVre. But undouhtealy in most coses 
oi widely dislrihuted pvoverha ihe prohaWlity is on 
the side of a conmiou ancestor. It is not enay, for 
instance, to see how that one about the |^t- 
horae’e inoutli, wJiich was, as we know, ‘a vufgar 
proverb' in the time of St Jerome, conld ever have 
been independently produced. That two mimls 
should hit upon precisely the same illnstration fur 
the same thought may he within the liounds of 
possibility, but that in each case a proverb shoiih) 
be the fruit uf it puNhes the coincidence to the 
utmo.st limits uf cliaiice. 

Ifc is, obvious that the greater number of these 

rovci'bs wlilcli seem to be common propcity must 

e of eastern birth. If we find a proverb in Eng- 
lish, German, Italian, and Spanibb, and also m 
Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani, wliicU is tlie 
more likely—that it Jins paa&ed from Eimipe to 
Asia, or from Aaia to IJurope? A wide distribu¬ 
tion argues antifiuiby, fur ncca%arily the proverb 
travels slowly; and, go back a« far as we may, we 
find the proverb, tlio fable, and tlie parable work* 
ing together in the East. IVlicn David appealed 
to Saul it was with ‘ a proverb of the ancieuts,’ 
and it was with proverbs chat the prophets drove 
home their words, proverbs tliat are, many of them, 
in use there to this day, like ‘As is the mother, so 
is liet daviuhter,’ and '‘i’lie fatliuivi have eaten sum 
grapes, aiul Cho tectii of tlie cliildrcn are eet on 
edge.’ The sayings of ‘ tlieiii of old time’ cited in 
the Sermon on the Mount—' Judge not that ye be 
not judged,’ ‘ The straw in another’s eye tlioa 
seoeC, but not tlie beam in tbino o\vn>’ aud others, 
are atUI currcob in Syria. ‘ One sows and another 
reaps' aud ‘ Who makes a trap for othors falls into 
it himself’ are Turkish, and ‘Wliero the coi-pse 
is there the vulturos will bo’ is a Bengali proverb. 
The proverbs tliab are strictly national have an 
interest of auoCiior kind, Coming directly from 
the people, tiio chosen voliiclea of their seuthjients 
and opinions, tiiey naturally reduce the habits of 
tliougut, tlio turu of mind, the way of looking at 
tilings, that prevaU among tUose who use llietn. 
Any Olio ut all versed in comparative iKirccmiulugy 
will bo able for the most part to uiako a shrewd 
guess at the original laiiguago from a translated 
specimen. Tliey rellect other things too—often 
the liistory of the nation they coino from. Tlie 
Spaniard, os he was before Ferdinand ami Xiiiicneis 
bridled Aragon and Castile, makes Jriniself licaixl 
in ‘ The king goes as far as ho may, not as far as 
he would;’ tlicro ore'Teutonic proverbs older than 
Luther, in wliich ills very spirit seems to speak; 
tliere are Italian proverbs that, in their cynicism, 
distrust of mankind, and open advocacy of lying, 
are more eloquent on the state of society iii 
mcdimval Italy tiian any of her historians, .find the 
difieTcnces they (suggest are irften eurions. The 
devil figures pioiinncntly in the proverbs of Europe; 
but in tliose of the Latin racen lie is always treated 
with respect, or at any rate credited with astule- 
ncss, the only exception, perliajis, irehig tiiolbilinn 
one tJiat aconeeis him of iveavi/jg a co.irsc web. in 
Teutonic proverbs, on the other hand, he is held 
up to ridiculo oil the score of Ids nmaring sim¬ 
plicity. He tries to get wool oil his pigs; he takes 
a donkey for a cow, and remarks how soft its bom 
is; lie site down on a swarm of bees, becatise 
where there is singing going on one may make 
one’s Bclf easy; and so on tiirongh a host of pro¬ 
verbs that give a very poor idea or his Intellect. 

Of the national gronns the Spanish is nnnnestioTi- 
ably the most veinarkable, 'The number of Spanish 


proverbs is prodigious. In any other language 
6000 or GiOOO would be a large collection, but a 
.SpanWi llli. by Yriarte, the Uoyal libravian, whicli 
wa« in the Helcr library, contained between 
‘26,000 and 30,000, a number wliicli, however 
iuciedillc to others, b nob at all surrirising to 
those who know the proverbial aptitinlea ol the 
people and tlie language. In Spain almost every- 
tiling has its nroverb; every village of the plain, 
everj' herb of tlic field, Ims its virtues or vices put 
in a cmnpcndious shape for general ciicnlatmii. 
And they are as racy os they are nunierouri, /nil of 
alirewd sense and knowledge uf Imnnin nature, and 
ncli ill that grave, dry i^paulsh liujinmr which 
neverconiproiiiLscs itself by a descent into facetious¬ 
ness. The .Spaniard i.h, no doubt, naturally senten¬ 
tious, but the facilitic.H ollbvcd by bis xieli, 'sonorous 
Castilian should not be ovcrlouked; and among 
them must be reckoned its wcaltli in rliymes, con- 
.sonant and o&souant, uf wliicli there i.<s sneh strik¬ 
ing proof in the number and c.vcelicucu of the 
KpunLsli rhyniing proverbs. Langunge, it may be 
ottfcrved, playa an important pint in pruverle. 
Take, for example, the Scotch ' Better a toom 
house tliUD an ill teiuuit.' Coiiijiaied with the 
Engliah ‘empty,’ how much more eiTcctive is the 
Scandinavian ‘ toom,' to say uotliing of the allitera¬ 
tion or invcrtctl ihyme. The JJaaipic proverbs, 
from which fceveral of tlie Spanlsli arc obviously 
dciivcd, are of imicli the Raiiio character; ond in 
both, but especially in the Baaque, tlie rcHcinblanco 
to the provcrlH} of ilio £aat is very distinct. The 
Bosoue proverbs liavo not been cig carefully collected 
os they deaorvo, and uf cmiiho furiji only a small 

a i; but, relatively to the Eiiskara-spcaking 
ation ol a litilo over half a iiiiDion, Uicir 
huinbors Indicate a propensity to tho me of 
tho proverb aa strong as the Spaniaid’s. The 
Italian proverbf<, only less mmiorous than the 
Spanish, are more remarkable for wit, often bitter, 
than for iinmonr; in the Prench, on tlio other 
hand, tJiero is little or tiono of that brilliant wit 
aud epi^inmatic neatocss of exprcKsIon which 
distiiiguKh French literature. But this is only 
what might bo expected. French wit is the pio- 
dneb of French culture, and proverU are natural 
urodnetions. Onr own, including the Lowlaml 
Scotch,luuat be regarded iw simply a subdivkion 
of the great Teutonic gixiup coniprishig tbe Ger¬ 
man, tbePjattdcnt.<ich, tno Diitcli, the DanlBii, the 
Swedish, and the Norwegian. Each of these lios, 
of course, ilM own peenhat proverbs, but in eaoU 
case the main budy, it will be scon un comparison, 
belojigs to a cdtiiuiou stock. Next to Spain, tlie 
region ricli<»t iu proverbe in Europe is probably 
that watered by tho lower Elbe, and indnding 
Oldcnbarg. Hanover, Holstein, and Mecklenburg 
—the Anglo-Saxon country, In fact. Compared 
with other groiiirs, the Ccilic piovorbs must be 
rated a« poor. The Gaelic proverbs, as Nicol- 
soiTs oihiiirablo collection sliuws and he himself 
admits, have beoii largely recruited from Norse and 
Lowland Scotch Bouroea; and thu purely Celtic are 
to a great extent made np of sayiiigs in praise of 
Fingal, or expressive of the opinion wliicli one cinii 
has of another, or of iteulf. The 'VVelbli proverbs 
gatliercd by Howell are very flat; and of the Irish 
PrNicolHon obscivcs that the uonilcr is they arc 
so few, and those few so remarkably deficient in 
the ^vit for which our Ilibuiriian cousins arc 
specially dwtingnislied—a remark certainly borne 
out by the apecimetis neually given, in whicli inoraL 
truisms of the copy-book order, like ‘Virtue is 
evorlaatiiig wealth,^ ‘ Wisdom excels all riches,’ 
‘Falling la ooaier than risiog,’ have a decided pro* 
dominance. Among the oriental proverbs tho 
Arabic hold the first place in respect of qnajitity, 
and perhaps quality ukewse, bub the Persian’ and 
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Hhuliifitaijl ftTo rUo excellcfifc, anil tiwj Tnrkt'h, 
to>'ctljer witli alnuulaiit woililly shrewdnesH. tliere 
is sonictinjos a vein of poeLry that is ven* sinking. 
It is (luestionaljlc wiietlicr the ‘teiuier l»eanty,’ to 
use Ti'CTicli’a pliifise, of oiiv own proverh of the 
shorn lainh ty not livnlleil by its Turkish parallel, 

‘ Goil inakf-s a nest for the blind binl.' 

The biWEogvaphy of proverbs is, of eaiiise, a subj^ict 
wiiicli cannot bo compressed witliin thelimit-jofan article. 
Even the atliuirabk work of il. Dujilessia, SiUiojfmjAie 
Par^Miolo'jifive (Paris, I&IT), full as it is, boa been out¬ 
grown by tbc pvoverb literatviiii that has apvvmg up since 
its tippearanco i nnd Nopitzsch’s Xi'feminr rfo* Sprich- 
vSrler (XurcJiibcrg, 1833J is still Juoro out of date. Tlic 
oldest collections of proverbs—true proverbs, that is to 
say, not spliorisma or luaxiuia of sages—are probably tho 
Freiioli Proi-crbes rnraiiz cl viihetiu ani rroierbei au 
P'i7b(i>t, a hignihcaiit title ns indicating the recognised 
source of proverbial wisdom. IJotb of thejo arc of the 
13kh century, and there are oiio or two otheru of the 
same sort aliiiost ns old. Tlie ITnrqiim of .Santilinuo, <(ie 
Spanish poet, atatesinaii, and soldier, Is tho oldest collec¬ 
tor of proverbs of whom we know anything, flia collec¬ 
tion of (>25 ‘Proverbs tiiat the old women repeat over 
the hre’ was nindc at the request of John II. of Castile 
almub tho luiddlo of the 15th century, but was not printed 
till 1508. The earliest Gcnnnn cullecttOQB were those of 
Johann Agricola in 1528, and Sebastian Franck in 1611, 
for Bchel’a ‘ Proverbia Gennauica ’ (150S), being in Latin, 
cannot be cuuntud. Of Italian proverbs the dratgenniiio 
ooUeotion was the Proverbi of Antonio Comazzano 
(Vemee, 1518). Comparatively little attention has been 
paid to onr own. John Hayn-ood, tUo dramatist, in 1646 
ooinposed in Terse A diafoi;iie eont^ninit in effect Ike 
mmbei' of ff'C pnverbee I'ji ihe £ngl<eh ittnije, which 
has a certain interest and value as tho first attempt 
toviards a colUction in tho lansuago. George Herberva 
/neubt /’ni'ietUujii is, a;d its original title of Oi(ff<(»ufis/i. 
Pvoverbi implies, merely a collcotloii of foreign proverbs 
In an English dress. Howell in 1653 eoUcctea a few 
which ho appended to liis Lexicon TeCraotoUon, to take 
away tlio reproach against England *tliot she is but 
barren in tin's point, and tUoKO proverbs she Iiatb are but 
dftt and empty.' The first dcscniiig tlie tiaine of a eol* 
lection WAS Ray's in 1670, which, tliougli faulty in system 
and arrnngoinL-nt, brought together a eoimidorablv num¬ 
ber of genuine, racy, po[>ular proverbs, and haa passed 
through seven or eight editions. The best, that in 
Bohn^ HandLooh of Proverbe (1865), is eunplcnicntcd 
bya copiouB‘Alphabet of Proverbs,’ to wliicu the com¬ 
panion volume, tho Polyijlutl of t'orcian iVorerfc* (1867), 
forms a useful adjunct, A later collection is Mr W. O. 
Haziitt's (J2d ed, 1882), Scotoli proverbs have fared 
better. A collection by David Fcrgiusoii apimared in 
mil, and a niucii larjjcr one by KtflTy in 1721, followed 
by Allan Hainsay’s in 1737. IlenJerson’a wns pub¬ 
lished in 1832, and llislop's in 1862. .V collection of 
Gaelic proverbs was made by Donald iUaciiitosh in 
1785, anil #i juojo complete ojio ^ .lUexnnder NicoJBOii 
ill 1882. Trench’s Lesmns in Provet'be (1853) soiiiv- 
whftt relieves the poverty of English proverb literature. 
In jitYong contiast to English iieglcet is Ums zeal of Gcr- 
ninn collectors. Goedoke enumerates seventy-five names, 
and DupleBsis more than tiirice tlmt number of works. 
A few of the more notable, nftcr Agricola and Franok. aro 
Leliiiiann, Potiliscficy PaniiiyarUn (1630}; •SiobcnKcca 
(171)0): IVander, Scheidemiinze (1832) and Sprichw/rlcr 
ie.ricoii (1867)j Xorte (1837) | Eiselein (1^0); Sim- 
rock (1840); Sutcriuoistor, Schueiserisehc Spi'ichw~irl£r 
(1800); Binder, Sprichw’Jrtevichntz (1873); Schroder, 
PlatUlildsche Spriieliic'irdeyifhata (1876); llhoinsbcrg- 
Dijriiigsfold, Sjx'ichtrvrlcr tier It'eyimnischcn und Jiomau- 
■iachen .'iiivackai (1872-76). The last is probably tho 
most masterly work on proverbs ever written. It is not 
so uiiidi a collection as a coiicordiiuco of proverbs, iu 
which nmro than 1700 aro traced through all tlioTeutonio 
and Latin languages .and mo.st of their dialects. Tlio 
chief Frcnoli collections are Z^voicvbca Communs (15th 
centuiy); Lebon, Adaijcs et Pi’oier&fr de Solan de Tbye 
{16th century); Heuticr, Trfsoi' des Sentencia (1617); 
OuJin, Curiosnez Fra7Jfoiaes (1640); Panooucke, Die- 
tioanaire(leaProveybea (174:9)i InobtAfalinieaSenonaiaea 



valuablo for its introduction and appendices); Oiheuavt, 
Proeerbea Baaquea (1657; reprinted 1847); ^uvd, Pro- 
fcrbeade la Jiatae Bretniine (1S7&)‘. Lespy, Proterbea du 
Paua de Bearn (1876); Toselli, liccnei de Pyouve^'bi 
(Kice, 1878).—^Itnlinii: Cyntliio, Proveybi (1620); Pea- 
ceUi, Prorerbi lUiliani (1608); Givisti, Prorerhi Toscani 
(1853; new ed. by G. C'apponi, 1884); Bonifacio, Pro- 
LoniLardi (1858); Tommasco, Proytrhi Gorai 
(1841); Pasqiialigo, Prctvo'hi Fendi (3d ed. 1882).— 
Spanish: JTe/ranea Fa)]iotiaaimoa Glotaadoa (1509); 
Blasco de Garay, Cartas cn llcfranca (1546); Pedro 
Valles, Libra de Refrunes (1640); Hcrnnn Hunez 
do Guziiinn, Refrunca o Prorerbioa (1555); Mallara, 
Phitoaofia Vidijar (1568); Palinireno, Rl Eatudioso Cor- 
tesano (1687); Ondin, Jlefranca Caalellanoa (1605); 
Sorapan, Afcdeeiiia en Proverbioa (1616); Cejudo, Re- 
fi'anca (1675), Ref7‘anea de la Ze/i//i(n CaatcUana (1815, 
from the Dictionary of the Academy); Collins, Lie- 
tioaarpof Spaniah Proverbs (1822); IT. 11. Burke, Sp«nj'sft 
Sail (1877: tlio proverbs in Don Quixoto); Haller, Alt- 
apanisdiC Spriekioirler (1883).—Portuguese r Adaffios, 
Prom-bios, A-e. (1780-1841 ).-;-Diitcl]; IlaiTobomde, 
SprerkiPooriUn (1858 63).—Danish: ilolbeob, Danske 
Ordaprog (18M); Kok (1870); Gnmdtvig (1875).— 
Swcmsli: Hcutordahl, Qamla Oi'rfspi'dt (1840); Svenska 
OrjsprdilbaA-eii (1865), — Norwegian: Aasen, iVurale 
Qi'daproy (V&iki ),—Icclandio : Dr H. Scheving (1847).— 
FleiiiiaU: Villeins (1824),—Modern Greek: Nogris, 
LiclioHM'!/of Modern a reek Proverbs (1834).—Russian : 
A selection in appendix to Duplcssis (1847).—Arabic: 
Scaliger and Erponius, Proverbixm Aralum CcnfuriCB 
i)iin!(1623); Burkhanib, jlvrtti'c Pi'owfi* (1830; 2d cd. 
1875); Freytag, Proverbia (1838-43); Landbci-B, Pro- 
vertfca tl Ltciona dc la Province de Sjp-ic (188S).—Persian 
and Hindustani; Roebuck, (1824).—Be/igah niid Sans¬ 
krit: Morton (1832).—Behnr : Christian (1801).— 
Turkish : Decourdomnnclic, Millc cl un Proveroes Turca 
(1878); OsHiaMMwhc SjjricAiw^'fei'(1866; E.K. Orient, 
Akad., lYicn).—Cliinose; JTuu Jsioit Chooan, w f?ic 
Pleaaitv/ (1701), contains n small eollootloii.— 

Ja|>aiioso: Steennokors and Uedn Tokunosukd, Cad 
Proverbea Japonaia (188J). 

Proverbs, The Book of, a canonical hook of 
the Old Tetdfvment, Jiold.H t)ie second pliice among 
the Uagiographn, coining iiinncdialolv after Psalme. 
Tlic Hebrew word niashal, traiishitetl in tlio title bv 
paroinita in the LXX. and proi'erbiinn in the 
gate, primniily moans ‘similitude,’ and is applic¬ 
able to any kind of allegory, Minilo, or comparison, 
especially wlicn made lur purpusoii of instruction ; 
and every kind of dLdacLio poetry is also included 
iiDilcr the name. Typical nistancGs of the use of 
the word occur in ]fizek. xvii. 2 (LXX. pantbolS, 
A.V. 'parable’), 1 Ham. x. 12 (LXX. wnraJofe, 
A.V. ‘ proverb’), P.s. xlix. 4 (‘pavablo’), Isa. xiv, 4 
(LXX. threnos, A.Y. ‘provciu’); it tliu» apjilies 
equally to tliat briuf ajmntancoiiH product of poinihvr 
wit or wisdom which iu ovdinaiy English parlance 
is iiioHb usually uiidoistood by the word ‘proverb,’ 
and also to that special kind of Utcrary production 
wiucU_ the Romans called scufcntitt, tlic Greeks 
gnome, and which is known to the modem Eroiicli 
as tlie The Book of Proverbs a.s we non’ 

imve it is made up of a niimbcJ' of oidgiDnlly separ¬ 
ate collections; besides the general preface U- 1-7 )■ 
usually attributed to the author of chap. i.-ix,, it 
consists of the folluwiii" eight parts : {1) i, 8-ix. 18 
has more appearance of plan, method, and free com¬ 
position tlian any of the others, and is Bpccially 
(listingnisJiod bj' the elaboratojie.^s witJi n'meli ifc.s 
inoval Icsaonn are enforced. Its pGiRoniricatinn of 
wisdom os tho firet creation of tiod is ‘ one of tlie 
most I'omarkahlc and bcuntiful things in Hebrew 
literature,’ and clearly marks it as belonging to 
a cum[)arativcly late pluise of Hebrew thought not 
far ixmiovod from Llie |jcgiTnnng.s of Alexandrian 
spccuintioii. (2) X. 1-x.xii. 10, headed ‘the pro- 
vorlra of Solomon,' consists of 376 iniBccllaiieous 
distichs, mostly of tho antithetic type, of which a 
good example is furniahed by the opening vei-se of 
tlie collection. (3) xxii 17-xxlv. 22 comsists of 
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tlurty-two iiioral i)i-ccc])ta, nix of which arc diaticlis, 
ee^’cHtcen in four line.-ij anti the otliers of various 
foi'ins, including a iliscoiir»<e or mHshal of some 
length against clninkeiiiic,is (xxiii. 2D-35). An 
e.viioi'tntiwJ to lJce(lfij]ne.s.>T nrnlei- instniction is 
prefixed (xxii. 17-21). (4) xxiv. 23-34 ti »ii]>er- 
scribed ‘Tliese nUo are sayinge of the wise,’nud 
cniitaliiH six hayings or prcccpbs of a srunowlial; 
trite order, including, however, tlic familiar de- 
acriptioii of the sluggaiil aud hia viueyard. (5) 
XXV. 1-xxix. 27 lia-s the heading ‘These also are 
the proverbs of Solomon, which the men of lle7e- ^ 
kifth, Icing of Judali, cojded out.' Of the total 
number (127) 114 are disticlis, six in four lines, and 
the rest irrognlar. Tlii-s collection fa gcjicrnllv 
cunaideved by cvitica to contain more elements of 
high^ antiquity' tlinn the rest of tiro book, and Ls 
specially uisbuigiushcd by the vigour, freshness, 
and ongiiiality of its observatioiw and expressions. 
(6) XXX. consists of twelve sets of verses of vaiioua 
import, iachuling Huiiie liddles of the Hebrew 
The aomewhnt obscure lieading ou^ht urobablj* to 
run ‘The wurils of Agiir the f*«>n of Jaken of Massa’ 
(cf. Gen. XXV. 1-1 ■ I CUiou. i. 30, iv. 33), and the 
ojieniiig verses to bo read (as in IhV. margin) 

' riio man said, I have wearied myself, 0 God, I 
have wearied myself, 0 (iml, and am consumed, 
for I am luovo bi vitish than any man, aud have not 
the niidtiistninliiig of a mna —the desnairing e.x- 
i)i-c9siou of ft spirit that ha.s exhausted its energies , 
in the edbrC to reach a true knowlcclgc of Gwl. 
{1 ) xxxi. 1-9, *Tlw words of Lemuel, klug of Massa 
(see above), ivhorewith lifa mother instructed Jiim,’ 
a warning aguiiist wine aud women, and an exhor¬ 
tation to righteousness in jndgiiiont- (8) xxxi. 10- 
31, an alpliabetical piece wicUout supeiscriptioii, 
consisting of tweiity-two distichs in praiso of the 
‘virtuous woman’— 1 . 0 . the wise, energetic, cajmblo 
housewife. There are no data that enable ua accur¬ 
ately Co deteviniue Che relative ages of these eight 
nortions. It aocins not iinreosonablo to suppose 
chat the book may have been brotiglit into ita 
present form by the writer of tho first part (i.-ix.). 
It fa uot tmpvahablc that the book contains indi¬ 
vidual utterances of very great antiquity—as old 
as, and pevitaps even older tliaii, Solomon himself: 
blit it fa impossible to pick out tlicse with cortninly. 
Thevo fa 110 good icaeun for identifying the main 
collocCiun (X. l-xxii. 10), consisting ns wc have 
seen of 370 maslials, with the 30w proverbs of 
Solomon mentioned in 1 Kliig>i, iv. 32, tliougli thfa 
has been done by Jevouie} tual x. l-x.\ii. 16 won 
not before tho compiler of xxv. 1-xxix. 27 is 
evident/jwm the ijuiwhei- oI Jouhletn containetl in 
the latter Herios (cf., for e.xniiiplc, xxv. 24 and 
xsi. 9 5 xxvi. 13 aud xxii. 13 ; xxvi. 15 and xlx. 24, 
and iiuiucrons other instances}. It fa probnblo 
that the present hook was a slow aud gradual 
growth: niul that the process may liave been carried 
on to a very late date bi shown hv the considerable 
variation,'! between the MawOJ'etlc and Septuagint 
te.xts. 


Fur a good account of tho Book of Provurbs, witli refer- 
cnees to tlio litecatvue of tUc cubfact, see ItcuBe, <?€4eA. 
rf. beil. SchriJCen Altai I’eetajiienta (ItWO). The most 
convenient coiiimcutaries ai'o tlio^e of Hitzig (1858), 
Bertlicnu (1847; new ed. by Kowack, 188,31, andDditzsch 
(1873j Eng. traus.). bee also TAei5ip««Jl-^«C’'om?rten/ary, 
and a hoiiiiletical work by Horton (1801). 

I’rovidciioc, a seaport and tlie seiiii-cnpitnl of 
the .state of Ithodo Island, tlio second city of New 
England and the twentieth in order of population 
in the United States, fa situated at the head of 
navigation, on an arm of Narragansett Kay known 
us Providence Ilivor, 35 miles from the ocean and 
44 inilas hy rail SSW. of KosCou. It covets a wide 
area on both sides of the river, ivlilcb, above its 
two bridge.s, expands into a covo, a mile iu cii'cnit. 


s, on the Ifordcts of wliich is a handsome jiark, bIikIcI 
IS with iiiililc elms. It fa a city of large eomiuorce, 

10 inaniifftctures, and wealth, alMiniding with bcauiL- 
n ful villas and garileii-s. Toumled Iwf-ore Iho con- 
is venliowal type of American cities had been dis- 
r- covered, its streets are pleasantly iixegnlar, and 
d the site singularly iinavcii, rising in one place to 
it 21H (cot above bigh-wutcr; and in one ward, iiiucli 
i- ut which is still in fftiniN, there are numerous liills 
*) ami valleys. Aniuii" the ninny noEablc public 
e biiildiiigM and institutions of Providence are a city 
5- hall, of granite, wjdcli cost npwanfa of §1,000,000, 

11 ami lias facing it the slate’s snhlicrs’mouiiinent; 
d tlic stiitc-liousu; the cn.stuiii-liotise niid jKMt-offlce; 
Y the Athena'iiiii, and tho bnildings of tlie Rhode 
if Island Historical .Suoietj'i the aicaiie and the 
Ls Ihitler Excliniige; a giont niiinbor uf churches, 
j, sehmils, and libiarie-'i, Imspitnl.s and n-sylunis, in- 
}. cliidtiig a noble cliarity'known os the Dcxt'evAbylnm 
LS for the I’oor; the I'Vienils'Iloaiding school (popu- 
}. htrly,*tli6QuftkerCollege'); ftuilJlrownUnhorhiiv, 
.0 a Ifaptfat institution, fouinleitl in 1764, and amply 
i’ endowed i it has about 300 students, and ranks 
e aiiiDiig the Icudiug collcge.9 of the United Slates, 
i) The city has hwt moat of its foreign trade, but 
I instead it has bceonie ono of tlie great inaiiufactur- 
I, ing ccntrcH of the country i two small rivers aflbrd 
it almndont water-power. Tlie chief cstablishmenu 
c- arc engaged in proJneing silver.ware, tools, stoves, 
3 engines, loconuitivew, cottons and woollens, comet- 
I, Iftcea, slioo-loces, lamp-wicks, &c.; and besides 
a there are scores of manufactories of jewellery, many 

bleoching-workH, c^c. Providence was soltled in 
f- 1030 by Roger Williams, Pop. (1870) 68,004; 
(1880) 104,867} (1800) 132,146. 

PrOTiliCe (Lat. /iroin’iicttO, a teirltoiy acquired 
® by the Ronmiu beyond llio liraits of Italy, nnd 
® governed by a Roman Pnetor (q.v.) or prcpra'tor, 
or by a proconsul (see COKSUL). The senate de- 
® cidfed whieU provinces were to bo prcctoriMi and 
^ witioli consular. As a rule the provincoa were 
® lunucrcifuJly lihmdered by the governors and the 
'* tax-co)Iectoie (jimifi'erms). Under Angnstus tlievo 
‘ vroro bvYolvo imptrinl provinces, requiring luiUtaiY 
‘‘ occupatiuu, and midci’ the emperor’s linmediate 

• coniro), and ton senatorial prcvjnocs, entnisted 

* to beiiatorial niauagoment (sec RoMk). Tlie pro- 
viutes of Franco (q.v.) sveve siu'oi'oeded at the 

® Revolution by the departments. The great govern- 
iiicntal divfaions of India, Canada, aud other 
coQiitries are often entitled provinces. The sphere 
of duty of au AtcUbfaUop (q.v.) is his jivovince, 

^ usually consfating of sevorftl dioceses. Tlie uioa- 
v osticordeis aio or weie dfatributed fu pcovittoes of 
^ varying area; the wrorincwf, iu its inoDastic rofer- 
» ence, is the aupenov of all the honsea aud all the 
® meiiibcre of a iiiounatiQ order within any particular 
^ province. See Genera-L, Monacuism. 

0 frroviiiSt a town of France (dept. Seine-et- 
Manic), by rail 59 milas SB. of Paiis, has remaina 
of ancient avails, ilonkeil by mined watch-towel's. 
The ino«t interesting featiiio is an ancient tower, 
built in the 12t)i ceiitiuy, vulgarly called Cicaar’s 
j Tower. The vicinitywns longlarnouB for Its roses, 

I and they are still cultivated to a considerable 
h extent. There are numerous iloui-iuills aud dye- 
f, works. Pop. 7888. 

Provisional Order 1» an onlorgranted, under 
f tho )H)\voru confevied by iiii ftct of parlinment, by a 
r department of the gdYerniiieut, by the yecretftvy of 
1 State, or by some other authority, whereby certain 
f things arc authorised to be done ivhioli could bo 
ri acComplislicd otherwise only by an act of pavlia- 
I menk The onler does not vecoi>’e effect, however, , 
e until it has been confirmed by the legislature. 

8 Till that time it is purely piON'islonal j and even , 
, after it has been so couHrmed ami is iu reality 
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an iiiflepemleut: act, it ixtiiiiiH tlic title of a pro- 
vi>iona\ order. PiovLsIoha! oivlev'ts are irtoat xisefnl 
ill focilitafiiig the niodiiication or extension of tlie 
provisions of general iwti*, as to adapt tliom to 
tlio .-necial noeessities of ijartleulavdistncts. They j 
may lie nlitiiincil witli much yreater cx]ie(lilioii nud j 
le&jicosb than a inivato hill; the coiilimiatocy act 
when unoiiposeil may ha ubtainot in a week or 
two, ainl lias all the facilities of a govemiueiit 
measure. 

Pi*OYisloii.s of 0-vforrf» SeeMoKTFOJiT. 

Provisory* Sr.vrij'rE of. Tl»e oUjett of this 
statute, passed in the rei<r|i of Edward ill. (13oO), 
way to efinect and put an end to the abuses which 
had aiincii in the exercise fit tlie papal pi-ei-o;j 5 atives 
as to the dispueal of heuelice-j iti Enj»laiul. See 
England (Ehuiicu of), Vol. IV, i>. 357- 

Provo CltV. capital of Uiali comity, Utah, ia 
on tlm Provo Piver, between L'tah Lake and the 
■SViilisatcli Movintam^!, and 4(1 mile* by rail SJsE. of 
Sait Lake Citv. It contains. Hour-nulls, tannerio:*, 
*c. i'op. (1^90) 3133. 

Provost I Lafc.;/m7)0A<7<fJ, 'sefcover'), in Clmrcli 
Law, the chief dianitiuy of a cathc^lral m- coU<S};iate 
clmrch, fmm winch iwo tlie title has also beou 
transferred to the Iieads of other bodies, religions, 
literacy, nr adiniuistiutive. Tlie name is also 
glvQU to tliQ superiors uf certain I'oligious bousas 
of lesser rank, aiul the lelatiou of wliieh to the 
Tnore iniportanb houses is analogous to that of 
the priory to the abbey. The Ueai.1 of a eathe. 
drol cliauter \YJvfl anciently the archdeacon. At 
present, in the Iloinau Calliollo Church, catUdlml 
chapters are presided over by jirnvusts in Austria, 
Pnissin, Bavaria, and Gnutund, bub In other 
parts of Germany and in France by deans. In 
the Cluiieb of England the Dean (q.v.) ia the 
chief officer of a catnedral; but tlic titio of jnovnst 
survives, alungside tliat of dean, in the Scottish 
Episcopal Clmrcli. In tlio Protestant Chureli in 
Germanyi Ui tUo uortli eapeelally, wlieve several 
iiiiuor churches or clmiiels are attached to one cliicf 
church, the minister of tlie latter is called provost 
(pyodsi). In England tlie fiends of OHul, Queen’s, 
nud Worcester culleges in the uiilvei'slty of 0.xford, 
nud tho liead of Iving'* College, Cainhridue, aro 
designated provost. The head of Eton Cullcgo is 
also so called. 

In Bcotlaud the chief jiiimicipal magislrato of 
a city or bmgb in called provust, tlio term corro- 
spoinliiig to the English word mayor. Tho provost 
prcsidcs'iii the civic courts along with the Wilies, 
who are bis dejnities (se<5 Jionouoii, VoJ. If. p. 
33S). The clncf.inagvfttTatcs of Eilinbuvuh, Gla»- 
po«*, Aboi'dcoii, ami Poi th are styled Lorn Provost, 
ilio Lord Provost of Ediiiburgli is entitled to the 
prefix ‘Iliglit Honourable,Mvliich way be attached 
lint merely to the name of liis office, bub (o his 
Christian name aud snniaiiic. >See Atiduess 
(PouMB OF), PriKCEDKJrcr;. M'ithin the city and 
lihexties uf Editihurgli tlie Lord Provo.st takes pre¬ 
cedence next after inoinljer.s of the royal family. 

Provost'innr.shnl, in the Navy, is a person 
appointed to have charge of a jirisuner before a 
couLt-mavtinl, ami until the sentenee of the court 
i.s carried into execution. In the Biitish Anny the 
provost-mmslial is nirollicer. appoiiitwl only abroad, 
to Hii|)erintenil the nresevvatiori of order, and to be, 
as ib were, the iiend of the police of any particular 
camp or district. He has cognisance of all eamp- 
follrtwers, an well as of nienibei's of the army- 
Uiuter the Army Act of 18S1 he cannot as formerly 
iullict any putiishineub of his own authority, but 
may appreliend any oireudor and bring liim ‘before 
a caurb-martial. It may tUeu be hia duty to sec 
tho sentence of the court carried oat. 


I’rOKy (contracted for Pioeniucy), the agency 
of one person who acts as substitute for another. 
Every luember of the House of Lords was formerly 
permitted, on obtaining a numinal licciisc from the 
I crown, to ajipoinb aiiotlior lord of pailiameiit bis 
proxy to vote for him in his abseiiee. Only a 
spiritual lord could be ]iroxy for a spiritual lortl, 
Afid a teiiJporai for n ieiiiporal lord, ami no peer 
could hold iiuire than two )ii'uxics at tlie same 
time. Proxies were never iisetl in judicial husinesa, 
or in coriHuittees of the House, nor could a proxy 
sign A pi-otcst. Tlie practice of admitting proxies 
was discontiiuicd iu 18117. bhareholdeis hi joint- 
atock cuinpaiiica may vote by proxy. Pormerly 
princely iiei>>oiis were .soinetime.s, for reasons of 
stale or convenience, represented by deputy ab 
their own uiairiagcs} bub mairiage by jivoxv La 
not recoj'iiUed by the law of Englaml. See JlAR- 
itrAOE, vol. Vil. p. 58. 

Maiicus Aureuu.s Clemens, 
the »«wt hujHwtaiit of the Uomau ChrisLuiu poets, 
was born in the north of Spain in 348 A.li. Nothing 
i.s known vegnrdiiig him except what be has lijiiiself 
toM ill a poetical aiitobingraphy prelixcd to liis 
works. From thh we learn that ho received a 
liberal education, jimctised as a iileader, dischavgeil 
tlie fuiiclioiis of civil nml criminal {uilge, and was 
nltiiiiately appointed to a high olBce at the im- 

f ierial court. Hia religious convictions came lata 
n life, ami he devoted tlie evening of his ilay« to 
the coinpositioD of religions poetry, The year of 
lite deatii is not known. Of liis poems the chief 
aro (I) C'«f/tc>jierMo/i LibCfy a scries of twelve 
hortatory hymnu, tlie lirst imU for the liiiVoreut 
liotirs of (he day, the latter liulf for din'ereiit climch 
.seasons (Eng. tmns, 1845); {'2) Fcrislephunon, a 
collection of fourteen lyrical poems in liononi' of 
marlyte; (3) Apolheoais^ u. dciciice of the doctiiiie 
of the Trinity against heretics; (4) IfamartiycncUt, 
on the Origin or Evil, a poluiiiiC| in v'er^e, againat 
tlieMarcioiiitCK; (n) Pftnmomuchiu, on the Trimnpli 
of (he Clirintiuii Urace.s in tlio Soul of A Believer; 
(6) CoHir<c tipimiiuchim> tlie fli-sb hook a polemic 
against the noatheu gods, the sccoml against a 
petition oi Symmaclms for the lostomtion of the 
altar ami statue of Victory cast down by Gratinn j 
(7) Dij/tpehon, a series of forty-nine lie.xumelovs, 
arranged in four veiiscs, on scrijitnral incidcutsi 
and porsoUR"es. Bentley calls Pnideiitins ' the 
Horace and Virgil of tlie Christians,' which may 
bo true euougli jj the critic only meant to nay that 
he is tho lii'st of the early Clmstlau vevsu-in'alccrs. 
Sec the article HvM.v, Vol. VI. p. 4G. 

EcUtious aro by F. Arsvol (Itonic, 1788}, roprinted in 
Miane's i*o(raf<^n«, Obhat (Tlihingtm, l84S)j 

and Dressfll (Leip. l^CO), iSee Bvocklmtia, ri. Pvutlenliui 
(1872); Bbcrt, Gesthirlite tier ChriatUch Luttin. Lit, 
(vol. I. 1874); i'agiiBt, De A. Pi'iulcntii OleiiictUk 
Carnu fyfi'cw (1888); and 1’’. St John 'riiackerny, 
Titonfaliona from PrwJeulivs (1830), with an excellent 
introduction on his life and tiincii, InngtiagB, metre, 
and stylo. 

PrutrUoluiuos* Councils of. See France, 
Vof. l\\ p. T7«. 

PriiiicUa, Skeab dolines this material as 'a 
stniiig wotiileu atull', originally of a dark colour,* 
Ft. pi'uncile, ‘ a s.loe,'whence pnmclla in a Latin¬ 
ised fonii. We know tliis word chielly from pope’s 
line lines {MIsmy oil Man, iv. 204) : 

Wurtli liinkca lliB liiaTi, nit J wnnt nf It tlic Tullow, 
llio rest id all but Icntliei' nr iimiietla, 

To wliicli passage, in the Oloh& edition, Mr ‘Ward 
notes ‘ because clergymen’s gowns were often made 
of this kind of stiilK’—Tlio name PninelJa is 
alM) given_ to a genua of plants of the natural 
Older Labiattc. Several Bpecies are natives o£ 
Europe; one only is found ia Britain, P. vulytti'is, 
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popularly known ns Self-heal, a plant ven' frcQiient 
in moist and Imn cn pa-’^tnvcs, as it is also tfironghont 
most parts of Europe, central Asia, North Ainciica, 
nml Acw Holland. It was at one time in coiinidcr- 
ahle repute a fcLnfugc. It is inihlly aromatic 
and slightly lustringent. 

Primes are dried fruit of the plum-tree (PrMniis 
(hiiirsfic(i\, of the variety called Juliana, largely 
prepared in France, and cxjiorted thence. Great 
iiunibers come also from Hosnia and Servia. 

Pl'lllllllgs ilio removal of branches from fniit 
oj- forest trees, in onler to the ^/•eater production 
of fruit, the iinproveiiiont of the timber, orpurposes 
of ovnaiiieiib. In pruiung for oniamental imrposes 
taste must chiefly be consulted, but reference munt lie 
made to wliat has been too little regarded in priiiiiiig 
of every kind—the imturo nr Imbit of the tree itaelf. 
iSuinc trees will bear clipping into fantnstic forms, 
wliicli would be utterly (Vstiuetive of others. Such 
forms, once cstccnicd os tlic finest ornnmcnls of a 
pleasure-ground, or the neiglibourhood of a man¬ 
sion, arc rejected by the simjiler taste of the present 
age, and the' tnpiarian art ’ has few otlmirera. Much 
maj" be done, however, by the removal of branches 
to give a finer form to ornaiuontal trees j but in 
this, ftH in the pruning of trees gi-own for the sake 
of their timber, a creat mistake Is very generally 
committed in pcriiuttiiig bimicbcs to grow to a 
oonsiderable before they are cut oA. It may 
be accepted a general rule tltafc the branches 
removed should be .small in proportion to the bulk 
of tlio trunk. The removal of twlg-s and small 
branches is attended by no bad eirccls, and may bo 
boncflclal; blit the vemoval of large branches is 
dangerous. The leaving of stumps or snags is an 
aggravation of the evil. Tlioy rot away and spoil 
the timber of the stem; iiule^, a hole Is not nu> 
froqiiontly formed, wlilcU may eveutually lead to 
the rotting of the wliolo of tho interior of the trunk 
of the largest oak. But in the case of forest 
tvaos pruning way widi advantage be in great part 
avoided, by taking care to plant at proper distances, 
and tlimniiigout the plantations sulliciently in early 
periods of tlieir growth. In this way better timber 
IS obtained and a creater produce fram tho land. 
Pines and fiw f<careel v ever require pMuiing, and are 
jirubably in almost all coaos Ibe worse of tbut which 
tJiey get, e.vcept in llie remoml of those lower 
liranclics wliicli have actually begun to decay. In 
other trees it is sometimes of iiujiortaiice to wnteh 
for branches tliat would divide the trank, ami to 
prevent the clb’isioii, causing the main stem to 
aacciui liighei* boforo it forms a crown j but to bo 
of any use tliis iiiuab be done wliilst the bmnehea 
are still very young. Plantation.s should therefore 
be examined with a view to priming, at intervals 
of not move than two years, after they aro six or 
eight yeais old. 

In oicliaids and fvuit-gavdons pniniiig is jicccs- 
sary, the object being not to ]irodiieo timber, or the 
utuiost luxuriance of trees, bntfruit in the gi-catest 
perfection aud abundance, Tliehabits of c.ach kiml 
must be studied. Even in the pniiiing of goose¬ 
berry mid curranb bu.slies regard must be had to 
natural divereitics, the gooseberry and block-cur- 
rant pvoducin" fruit cliielly on young wood, whilst 
the red and white currant produce fruit cliielly on 
spiirafroin older branches. And so it is nmongat 
trees; apricots, for example, pvoilucing Iniit ebiefiy 
on young ivood, cherries mostly on apniH, whilst 
uluiiis produce both iu tlic one ivay ami m the other. 
The object of the gni Joner iu pniniiig is to bring 
the tree into the condition best suited for prodiicing 
fine fruit and iu tUo greatest abundance; ami to 
this tbe training of wall trees must also be 
accoiniiKidiited. yoinetimes, iu order to produce 
particularly fine fruits for the improvement of the 


variety by seed, or for tho sake nf fi i>ri« at a 
lioriicultiiral cxbibition, tlic gardener diminislica 
the niimlier of binnches likely to bear fniit ln-yond 
what would otlierwiise be desirable. 

The general season-* of [mining are winter and 
stiriiig; but stniic trcc.s, particularly chernes and 
all other drupaceous fniit trees, are oflvnntnge- 
oiLsly pnincd in auiiimcr, as they tlicn throw out 
less gun\. 

Ih'uoing instriiincn ts tire of variniiH kinds—kni ves, 
axes, saws, bills of vciy vaiioiisfonns, &c.; and the 
averruncator, which niay be descril>e<l n« a pair of 
seksors, one blade hooked or crooked, attached to 
a long handle, and working bv a cord ami pullcv. 
It is pcnreely used except for standard trees m 
gardens and orcbaril-. 

Prurigo is the nnme appli&l to a group of 
diseases of the skin, characterised by tlio presence 
of papules, scarcely distingirisliubic in colour from 
tbe nomial skin, mul so ‘felt rather than seen,' 
accompanied by intense itching. One form of tbe 
diseoso.^irMjV^'OifiniVfff, is met with in old [>eopIe 
in consequence of the irrilaiioii caused lo' w^d 
disappcAis when these arc got rid of. In itfs most 
characteristic form, however, it almost always 
begins in chikUiood, and may persist through life: 
even when it w got rid of for a time it is veiy apt 
to recur. It chiefly alTeofs the trunk luid extensor 
surfaces of the llnil>H, and U worst in winter. The 
disease la a^ravated by the semtebinp from which 
the sufferer cannot refmiu, ami the skin becomes 
thickened and often eczematous as well. Warm 
baths and soothing ointmenla externally, good 
feeding. cod-Hver oil, and arsenic or nuinine are 
goDomlly found to give great relief, and often curs 
the disease entirely. 

Priisslfl (Gcr. Preumn), by far the largest 
and most impoiiant state in the Gcnnaii oni^re, 
is a kingdom embracing nearly the whole of 
northern Germany. It is bounded N. by tlio 
Gorinan Ocean, Jutland, and the liallioj E. 
by iliissla (and Ilnssinii roland): S. by Austria, 
Saxony, the Thiiringion states, Bavaria, Hesse* 
liarmshMlt, and Alsnce*Lorraino; W. by Luxem¬ 
bourg, Belgium, and tlic Netherlands. Prussia 
owiisbcsulus llohenzollcrn (q.v-) and about thirtocn 
other smaller e.xclave.n or uelaclied territories 
Iviiig nitliin the bounds of other Oernmn states. 
Tlio total area 134,-162 sq. m., with about 
30,000,000 inhabitants—i.e, nearly two-thirds of 
tho entire German empire, with about tbrce-fiftlis 
of the |io]»ulntion, equal to about one and onB-tcntli 
the size oJ the United Kingilom, or one-Iialf of the 
state of Texas. The frontier lino iian a cironia- 
ference of 4720 miles, of which 1023 mllw are 
coast-line (770 miles on tho Baltic, 258 miles on 
the Geniian Ocean). The following are the pro¬ 
vinces into which Prussia is divided : 


Am ill iq.». 

East Pro&ala.14,tt0 

WestPruasia.O.OiM 

IHrliti (city). 2fl 

Enodenbui^.15,500 

^nKRiiilB...11.76:2 

Pusen.11.311 

SUesta..15.713 

Baxony..0,303 

XlMwIck-JlcIsteiii.. 7,300 

Ilelig«)1nii(l.. 3 

Hauin'er...15,031 

Wcatoluiila. T.SOi ' 

HeaM-KSBiaii.,.,.. O.l'ld 
Riicnuti Pnias!a...l0,Sl3 
UtUwnauncni. 417 


Fvp. la log. 

1,083.030 

1,405.898 

l.m,S30 

8,360.325 

1,540,034 

1,703,897 

4,007.025 

2.812.007 

1,127,140 

2,iM.'l(U 

2,013,442 

1.551,870 

4,074,000 

07,024 


fop. iB ISM. 
1,058,183 
1,483,460 
1,670,244 
S,642,401 
‘!.521,21l 
1,762,094 
i,m.m 
8.679,862 
1,217,303 
8,030 
8,280,491 
2,428,780 
1,664,000 
4,710,813 
60,148 


Total....130.0765 27,279,111 29,069,889 

Omitting Borliu ami Heligoland, the deiaity of 
populatioQ ranges between l31 (Ponierauia) and 
452 (Rhenish Prussia) per sq. in. About ono-fiftli 
of tlie pi'csent area of Prussia has been acquired 
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Hnce 18o3, llie laiyc-^t gains l)oing ma»le after the 
victorious war of IHCO. Tlio Pras.Hiaof 1‘reacrick 
tlie Great emljraced only 17,800 sq. n>. when he 
ascended the throne, and 73,000 svlien lie died. In 
1819 the ponnlfttion was 10,081,034; in 1864, 
19,‘231,049; in lS7i, 24,680,232. 

IMiYsic-vr. I'RATt.'KES, JfouniHiiis .—The greater 
part «>f Piussia, more th.an b\vo-thir«ls of its total 
area, belongs to the north Kuropean |ilain, Avhile 
less than a third, chiefly in the aonth-west, can he 
describetl as hilly or iiiovrntainovis. Ti\e lUyision 
line hetween the two diatricts is unigldy indicated 
by an inognlar scries of heigbtH beginning with 
the Teut.ibiirgciWftld, to the cast of tho upper 
Bins, and the Weser Hills, on both sides of the 
upper Weaer, and thence ninnhig towards the 
^onth-east in tlie Harz Mountains (ii.v.), with the 
ilroclcen (3740 feet), and in tlio northern outlici'S 
of tliQ ThUringerwald (Binsterberg, 3100 feet; 
Inselsbcrg, 3000 feet). Farther to the .south-east 
this line of lieiglits is continued by tlie Iliesen- 
gebivge (q.v.), separating Prussian Silesia from 
□ulieiiiia, ami forming tho northern ranges of tho 
Sudetic aystem. None of tliese ranges rise nlmye 
about 3000 feeti tbo Schneekoppe (521>0 feet) in 
the Iliesongebirgc U the loftiest suimnlfc on Prussian 
territory. The western and south-wostern parts id 
the country, cnmiiiislug Illienish Prussia, West¬ 
phalia, and Hesse-Nassau, thus cut off from the 
samly and heathy wastes of the north, are qnite 
distinct in their pnysical ehai octer fi-ojn the rest of 
Prussia. They are divided by tho niiioe into two 
portions. On the west aide of tlm livcr, hotween 
Alx-la.-Chapello and tho iroscUe, is the elevated 
plain known as the Iloho Voeii and the Bifel, 
wliich has a mean elevation of 1000 feet, with a 
few hlglior hills (Kuiio Aclit, 2490 feet). Sontli of 
the Moselle, and parallel with that liver, stretches 
the Uunsruck, with an average height of 1200 to 
1300 feet, and farther south is tho Hardt, the 
name here given to tlio northern extremity of the 
Yoages, On the east side of Cho llliine the Sauer- 
Inntl, between tlio Ilulir and tlie Sieg, with tlie 
liotliaar or Rotlagcrgebirgo, is siiccec«le*l farther 
aontli by the Westerwald (Fnelwkanten, 2155 
feet), between the Sieg and tlio Lahn, and by tho 
Tnuime (Feldberg, 2333 feet), between the Lahn 
and tlie Main. To the south of the Taumis, 
famous for its mineral springs, llo.s the fertile 
valley of the ilniu, while to tlie east tho Vogols- 
betg, chiertv, however, in Hesaa, forma a. link with 
the Ilohc llliSii (WasHerkunpo, 3115 feet), which 
may be regarded as nii outlier of the Thiiniigcr- 
wahl. The soil is generally poor hi these districts, 
though tliey possess .speciid sourcoa of wealth in 
their iron and coal nuncs. The level country 
between the Rhone and the Mans, boi-dcring tho 
Eifel, is, liowGver, extveincly fertile; and Ilehse- 
Cassel is |iarticulnrly fniitfiil, cercnls of all kinds 
growing abundantly. The great nortlicm plain, 
wliicli uccnpics tlie rest of the kingdom, is varied 
by two terrace-like elevations alremly described 
nnder GenAtANV (Vol. V. ii. 172), The .surface is 
(Uversifietl witli luinicrous lakes, especially in the 
east, nn wliat arc known as tlie Poineraman and 
EastPimsian Lake-plateaus, but none of them is 
more than 20 fsp in. in area, though altogether 
they are estimated to cover more than 300 sq. in. 
The soil, conhistiiigcliiolly of loose sand interepcrscd 
with a large imiuber of erratic blocks of granite, is 
sterile, covered in many places with licatlis and 
belts^ of stunted pines. On the northern slope, 
tevniiiintlng on the shores of the llaltic, tliere are 
several fertile clistricts, move e.specially along those 
rivers which have been carefully einbniiltetl, as the 
Niemen and the Vistula. Tho sonthern elevation 
of the Prussian plain, running between the Polish 
monntams of Sanduiiiiv in (he south-east and the 


I'Mbe between Magilebnrg and Ihivg in the nortli- 
west-, attai(i.s a heigliC of about 1000 feet near 
ISrealaii on the Oder, where it is known ns the 
Tiebnitz Ileights. Its general charaoter is more 
fertile than the iiorLhcin elevation; wliile tho 
country between tho two is, for tlie most part, 
e.xtreiiiely sterile. It itiehides tliu sandy waste in 
wliicli iScrliii, the eiipital, is situated. Smith of 
this tract, and in Silesia and Priissian Saxony, the 
country is fertile, iiichiding some of the most mo- 
dnclive giuui-gvovring ilLstricts of Pru.ssia. llan- 
ovor ho-s much the same character. Groab innvslies 
or pcat-iiiooi's cover the north and nnrtli-wcst dis¬ 
tricts; hut the valleys that lie among the Hor/ Moun¬ 
tains in thcftoiitli arc often fertile, and well adapted 
for agriculture. The coasts are low', and require to 
he protected from the overdowing of the sea byeni- 
baiilcnicnta and dyke.s. Sleswick-Holstoiii, to the 
north of the Elbe, is in part sandy and heatliy, 
like the plain of Hanover, iiut it Imf; also mniiei'oii.s 
niai>ihe>i. 

Itim'g .—The northem plain is watered by five 
large rivers—the Niemen, Vistula, Oder, Elbe, ami 
Weser—all of which rise beyond the borders of the 
kingdom, and the Pregel, liiiler, and Ems which 
are c.KclusiYely Pvusaiaii. In the west the chief 
river is tho llliine, which entci’s Prus-sia nt Mainz, 
and thence flows north through a narrow valley 
noted aa one of the most picturesque parts of Ger¬ 
many. The Rhine, which is navigable tliiouglionti 
its entire course in Frussinn tenitoiy, receives 
numerous trilmtnries—as tho Lalm, Wied, Sleg, 
Wnpper, Ruhr, Lipjie, Rerkcl, and Veclite, on the 
right, and on the left the Alir and the Hosello or 
Mosel, the latter of which is navigable for more 
than 150 mile-s within the Pnissnm dominions. 
The We.ser, Elbe, Udev, and Vistnln, as also the 
Spree and llavel, alfliicnts of the Elbe, arc of higli 
importance for tbo inlaml navigation of Pruwa, 
and are each dUcussed in .‘speomi articles, Alto¬ 
gether Prussia is said to possess 110 navigable 
rivers, beside-s nearly l)/ty others that may be used 
by rafts, and ninety navigable canals. Of the 
lust iiaiiied, which fnnu a network connecting the 
chief livers of north Germany, llic most important 
are the Broiul>crgcr, tho Finow, the Fnedriuh- 
Wiliiclms, and the Euler Canals. 

OlhiuUc .—Tlie cHnuito of Prussia presents great 
diirei-cnccH in the em-tern and western provinces, 
the former being exposed to heavy wiowstorins in 
winter and gveat dvonght in snmnicr, while tho 
latter have milder winters ami a greater rainfall. 
At Rcrlin the animal mean teniperatmc is •18'' F.; 
on the Rhine it is 49“ (sununer, 6.3*; winter, 34®); 
in the east provinces and among tlie niountaiiis 
it is below 43" (ftinmnev, 61"; winter, 25"). 

ProdHclitiHs. —Agi'iciiltui'C and the rearing of 
cattle constitute the iiiiiicipal sources of employment 
and wealth of the rnral population of the entire 
moiiarcliy, and the .state has hitherto directed its 
nm-ciiiittiiig attentUm to the furtherancQ of tlio one 
and the improremeiituf the other; abrogating oner- 
OII.S land-taxes, advancing money to landowners, 
encouraging amieultural mstitutinns, introducing 
approved breeds of animals and improved farin 
iiistriuncnts, <S:c. Ratlier less tlian oiie-tialf, or 
12,000,000, of tlie population of tlie kingdom are 
engngcil in agricuitme as their sole or chief occupa- 
tioii. Of the total area 50 per cent, is occupied by 
arable land, {)J per cent, by meadows, and 11 percent, 
by pasturage. Large eatnte.s, n-s a rule, are only 
to lie found in the eastern and Icnab populated pro¬ 
vinces of the monarchy, Rye, wlioaC, oats, barley, 
peas, millet, rape-seed, maize, linseed, beet-root, 
potatoes, tobacco, flax, hemp, hops, ohicory are ex¬ 
tensively cultivated. Tho liiiest grain districts are 
the DOrde, near JIagdebuvg, tlie low lands on the 
AYarfclia and Netze, and on the Pldne aiul Madile 
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lakes, the north-ea.-'teiii parts of Pomerania, tlic 
island ot lUigcn, the valleys of the Oder in Silesia, 
of the Saale, Moselle, Saar, and parts of Hesse- 
iJassavv. iiagdehuvg is the centre of the Ireet-voot 
sugar industry. Western Pnisda is noted for its 
excellent fruits and vegetaldcs, and its provinces 
stand pre-eiiiineiit for their wines. Nnssaii. is 
specially famous for its Rhine wines. The forest¬ 
lands, which are chiefly in East Prussia, Posen, 
Upper >Silc8ia, Westphalia, Southern hlanovor, 
anil Hesse-Nassaii, are of great value and con¬ 
siderable extent, occupying an area of 10,000,000 
English acres. The nuiieroL prculucta of Prut^^ia 
inchide coal, iron, load, zinc, copper, cobalt, anti¬ 
mony, mangnnc.9e, arsenic, sulpliur, alum, nickel, 
black lead, baryta, gyp.suin, slate, lime, freestone, 
salt, amher, ngate, ja«per, ony.x, &:c. Piua*«l.i 
yields about one-half of the annual zinc proiluc- 
tiou of the world} and of tlie total output of coal 
in Germany, about tbrce-eightluj of tiiat of tbe 
United Kingdom, Prus.sia prodiice-s 93 per cent. 
The chief coaHlelds arc i»i Suc-sia, Westphalia., and 
liheniah Friis-sia, whicli are at the same time tlie 
chief indnsti'ial provinces of tho kingdoiii. The 
region of tho Harz in Hanover Is also famous for 
its milling industries. All metals, salt, precious 
stone.s, and amber found along the Pnis-slan co.ast 
from Danzig to Meinol belong to the crown, Pruiwia 
lias upwai'tfa of 100 mineral springs, of which the 
iun.st noted and cindont are the sulphur hatha of 
Alx-la-Chapello and Ems, the iron auvingR of 
ScliwalhacU, Wilhelmahad, Driburg, ami the hot 
and saline batlis of Reinerz, Lanilcck, Flinslictg. 
Ereionwalde, Lauchstedt, Wiesbaden, Schlaiigeu- 
bad, and i^oltcrs. East PiaiKsia is noted for its 
royal studs, and tlie cxccItciiC breed of horses 
^v^dcb it now raises, and of which large numbers 
are annually exported. Westphotin enjoys a 
s 2 )ocinl reputation for the excellence of Its liains 
and QOi'U, Paiuorania foe its smoked geese, and 
DranUonInu'g and Hanover for honey and wax- 
Fish of nil sorts are ahnmlniit in tho rivcis and 
niimcvous lakes; seals are taken in the Baltic. Tho 
wooded districts abound in game of every kind, 
pheasants, partifdges, and wild geese Iwing often 
found ill enoTiiious quantities. Besides stn^s, 
fallow-deer, wild boars, foxes, otters, weasels, 
polecats, iuai teii.s, brulgors, liares and rabbits, the 
lynx, beav, eagle, and beaver are occasionally met 
with. 

ManufiictHre ^.—Tlio principal mamifactHre.s ore 
linen.s, for which certain districts of Prus- 

sinn Saxony, and Brandenburg enjoy a Europenii 
celebrity ; wliile of late years tho cotton iiinunfac- 
torics, worked by' steam, have maintaincil a suc¬ 
cessful rivalry with tho older linens, workml by 
Iiand-looms. Besides these tliero arc numerous 
inanuiaclorics of silk, wool, niixecl cotton uml linen 
fabrics j incliuUng fine shawls and carfiets in Bmn- 
dciibiivg, stockings and ribbons in the llhciiisli 
provinces, Avliere, as well os in Westphalia and 
Hes-se-Nassan, the llax, Iicnip, and silk and cotton 
thread is mainly prepared lor the inauufncturcw>. 
These dhstricts, moreover, stand foremost in regard 
to tlie preparation and mannfactuvo of iron, steel 
(the steel and gun works of ICviipR at Essen, being 
world-famous), and other metallic wares, paper, 
leatlier, soap, oil, cigars, and tobacco, and for tho 
miniber of their distilleries and breweries! while 
Kaxony and Silesia have the largest nniithcr of 
chicory, starch, beet-root, gunpowder, ami gln-ss 
works. Berlin and Elberfcld rank os the two most 
important centres of iimnufacture on the Continent. 
In 183^80 tliore were 311 beet-root sugar factories 
in Prussia, which produced 748,410 tons of raw 
sugar. In 1880 the total value of the minerals 
produced in tbe kingdom was :£23,343,000 (of w'hich 
□early two-thirds cuino from the Illiluc-land and 


Westphalia): while the inlnernl produce nf the 
Gcmian empire was only £27,600,000. 

Commerce .—The commerce of Pnisila is malcri- 
ally facilitated Iw her central Euvoivean position, 
and the network of river and canal navigation, 
which makes her territories the connecting tiiedinm 
between several of the great European Mnto.s, and 
wliieli, with 1.7,000 miles of railway, 40,500 miles 
of iniblic r«ails_(nll, nr nearly all, formed since the 
time of Frcilcrick the Groat), and ft coasL-Hne of 
1000 miles, gives her a free outlet to tlie rest of the 
world. The Pnia«ian mercantile marine in 1880 
numliercil M55 vcnacls of 354,213 tons. The chief 

F iortfl ate ilcmel, I'illaii, Ktinig.slierg, Danzig, Col- 
lerj', .Swincniiinilc, Stettin, vVolgast, Stmlsiind, 
Kiel, FIciishorg, Altona. Harlmrg, (ieesteniiinde, 
Bcer.ftud Kiiulcn. The piincipal comiueicial towns 
are llorlin, Konigsberg, Ilroshui, Barmen, Elber- 
feld, Dftiizig, Posen, Stettin, Cologne, Magilelnirg, 
Aix-ln-Clmpeltc, and Frankfort-on-tlie-Main. 
Annual faiix are still held at Brcslan, Magdeburg, 
ftiMl Frankfovt-ou-thc-Odev. 

The money', measures, and weights of Prussia 
arc llio.se ill use tlirnngliont tlie (lermnn empire. 
In ftccordanee with the Taw of 1872 the Mark is the 
unit of reckoning, and lias m-ftiliially displaced 
Thalers (q.v.) and ftilbeigraselien. The Priiswian 
or Berlin Bank, fonndcil in 1765, with niimormis 
branches in the provinces, is tho most imporLant 
of tliobc banks wldcli possess the right of issuing 
notes. 

lieligion, «tr.—Tlio dominant religion U Protes- 
tantUni, amt since 1817 tlie Lutheran and Reformed 
ClMirche.s have been united under tho hood of one 
common evangelical clnircb. Everything con- 
nceteil with tho c.xtenml oihuinislratlon of church 
innttors is under tho control of the miiiUter of 
public instruction and ecclesiastical affuii's, bub 
every religions coniinnnity' manages Its own inter- 
u&l conceals; the Proteataab omirchas acting in 
conjunction with couslstories or boaida appointed 
by tho government, one of whicli exists In each 
province, under the direction of the upper president, 
or proviucift! governor, and a clerical suporliitondenfc- 
general, who in Posen and Pomerania benra the 
titio of bUliop; while the Roman Cathollo Church 
is directed by the two nrclibisliops of Posen and 
Gnesen, niid Cologne, under whom stand the four 
btshopvica of Culm, lUUinter, Pnulerborit, and 
Treves. The four episcopal sees of Brfi&lnu, Ernie- 
land, Osnahriick, and llildesheiin are dlvcotly 
under the jm-isdiction of the pope, while the 
district of Glatz, in Silesia, belong to the arcli- 
bishopric of Prague; ICatsclicr, in Upper Silesia, 
to that of Olniiltz; and Fulda and Liniburg to that 
of I'Fcibnrg. Tiic icsuita of the cciuua of 1885, os 
regards the muitbci's of tlie leliglous bodies, aro lui 
followa t the Protc-stauta of Prussia nuiuboreil 
18,2-14,405 ( 64*4 per cent, of tho pop.); Honmn 
Cntliolics, 0,621,763 ( 33*0 per cent.); Jows, 360,575 
(1 *29 per cent.). Roman CatlioUca ftre most aunier- 
ons in HohonzoUem (05 per cent.}, Rhenish Prussia 
(71 per cent,), Po.scn, Silesia, Westiihalift, ami 
WcBt Prus-sia. Tho higher Roman Catnollc clergy 
are paid by the state, tho parochial clergy cliielly 
by endowiiieiit^. For tbo Kullur'kamitf, see the 
article GEttiiAKY.Vol. V. p. 185. 

Education .—Edneation i« compulsory in Prussia 
between the ogos of six and fourteen, and its 
iiinaagenicnt and direction are under the control 
of the state. In no country aro better or ampler 
means supplied for the dinu.sion of knowledge 
among all classes of the coinmmrity- Prussia has 
ten «niver»itieK~viz. Kenigsberg, Berlin, Oreifa- 
wald, Breslau, Hallo, Gottuigen, Jliinstor, Bonn, 
K.iel,aud Marburg, wliicli in 1889-90 minibercd above 
1240 protessoin and teachers and 15,770 students.. 
The educational syatoni has already been deacribe;d. 
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under Germanv, Vol. V. p. 170. In J88G there 
were in 34,0<lO eleuienttirv schoola, with 

64,300 teaclieifl and ■t,833,!WO piipilii. The iiiann*?}- 
ment of the elcmeJilary national schools is in the 
liands of the local cominuintiesj hut the state 
appoints tlie teneliers, iind_ in part pays their 
salaries, tlic remainder being supplied by the 
pnlilio. In adilition to the lihraricA of the sox’ora! 
iiinvei-Ritiea tlieic is the Royal Library at Berlin, 
with 800,000 rohiiiiefi and about J5,^ MSS. 
Among tlie imnieroiia Ecicntific, artistic, ami 
literary schools and pocieties of Prussia the follow¬ 
ing are some of the more distinguished j the 
Academy of Arte, founded in 1700; the Royal 
Jluseum of Arts; tlie Academy of Sciences; the 
Natural History, Geogi-aphieaf, and Polytechnic 
Societies of r>er3in; the Antiquarian Society of 
Stettin; the liioslan Natmal Hmtory and Histoi- 
cal Societies; kc. 

Justice .—Till lately the Code 2\^upolioH was in 
force in the Rhenish provinces, find in Hitlicr- 
Pomeraiiia the ooimnon (Torniaii law; hnt in other 
parts of the kingdom tlic Prussian code, compiled 
under Frederick the Groat’s direction, was followed. 
A new penal code was promulgated in 1850, by 
which all jire-cxisting seigniorial, municipal, or 
ecclesioaticnl nglits of deevooing punishinenta were 
unconditionally ahiogatod- A partial codification 
was brought about in 1S(52, and in 18Q9 a code of 
commovcial law valid for the North Cierman Con¬ 
federation. Since the establishment of the empire 
iinperiul law lios precedence of that peculiar to the 
various states in a large number of aubjccU. 
Universal criminal and ccmmicrcial codes are now 
in forco for the M’liole empire, and a univeisal civil 
code bws been prepared, A common judicature 
bill for tlio empire was passed in 1879. Prussia 
has sixteen Obci'koKlcs-ganchte ov provincial courts, 
one or more in oacli province. Connccteil xvitli 
that sitting at Berlin is the privy-council of 
Justice, wliicli has jurisdiction over the royal 
family and the princely liotiscs of HoliciizoUerii. 
The stiprciiie trihimal of the empire has been estab¬ 
lished, not at Berlin, but at Lcijizig, in Saxony. ' 

Amy, iVai-y, (tc,—In 1890 the atreiigth of the I 
Priissinu army on a peace footiug, according to 
oltlcial retiirus, nuinbereil 880,000, of w'hoin 63,000 
were cavalry and 48,000 artillery. The army con¬ 
sists of the regular troops ami the Landwehr (q-v.), 
and ill time of xvar an extra forco can bo called up 
under the title of thelamlsturm. Every able-bodied 
male Prussian is liable to he called upon to seiwe 
I bobxvecn twenty and thirty-nine j’oara of age (sec 
: Gehmanv). Clergymen of tlio Roman Catholic 
and Pvaiigelical cliurclies and iutli^pcusablo sup- 
portora of families are exempt. Great cavo is 
beatowed on the education and military training of 
oflicersniid nieii; and, he.sidcs numeioiis admirable 
acadciiiics, tlieie are several good schools of opera¬ 
tive ami vetei'iiiary Buvgcry, iS:c, connected with 
tlio educational depurLiiieiit of the nmiy. The 
navy of the new Gcriiiaii ciiipire is the navy of 
IVu.'-sia. See ffEin/AA'v. 

Constitution, tfcc.—Prussia was an absolute 
monarchy till the crisis of 1848, when the decidcrl 
movciiioiit ill favour of libeial views coinpelleil the 
king to convoke a iiabioiml as.sembly, and subinib 
lu the estahlislmiciit of a constitutional form of 
governniont, which lias been repeatedly modified. 
Tlie national representative body cimeists of two 
bodies; (1) an upper chamber [llerrenhaus, or 
‘ lluusc of Lords ’), whicl* is now composed of the 
prhices of the royal family who are of age, the 
chiefs of flic mediatiHcd piincely houses recognised 
by the Congress of Vienna, numbering sixteen 
in Prussia, tlic lieads of the territorial nobility 
(about fifty), life-peers chosen hy the king from 
^ the clas.s of rich landownera, nia*uufactiirer3, and 


' national celebrities,’ atitlcd ropicsentaLive clio.scn 
by all landowners in each of tlie Prussian province.s, 
reprcsentativ'cs of the iiniversibie.s, the burgo- 
iuastcr.<i of nil towns having more than 50,000 
iiiliabitants, nnil an iiidelinito number of members 
appointed hy the king for life or for a limited 
X>eiiod; (2) a lower cliambev [Alycordticteii/iavs, 
or ' Chamber of Deputies ’), composed of 4.32 mem¬ 
bers, 352 for tlie old Icingdom and 80 for the pvo- 
v'tnccs annexed in J867. Every Prn.ssinn who lias 
attained his twenty-fifth year, and who lias a 
mtinicinnl rote, has also a parliniiiciitary vote, but 
not a direct one. Out of every 230 Ui'ivUhler, or 
electors in the first instance, is chosen a Wahl- 
inunn, or direct elector. This is the man who, 
strictly sjicaking, vote.*, for n member of'parliaiuenfc. 
lioprcscntatix'ca nro elected for live yeais, aiul each 
receives twenty marks per diem, the refusal of 
wliich m illegal. In addition to this general house 
of nsscinbly there arc vepreaentalive bodies for the 
' j«rovincc.s, communes, and circles, wliioli debate 
ami legislate in regard to local mattevs witliin 
tlicir several departments. The executive council 
of stale is composed of eleven ministers appointed 
by the king, and hoUluig office xvithoiit veforeriae 
to the comparative streiigtli of political parties. 
The president of tho council has a salaiy of £2700, 
each of tlio other ministej's receives £18(50. By the 
niodificd constitution of 1850 nil oxcliisive privi¬ 
leges arising from titles or station are abrogated, 
and i>erfect eonality in the eye of tlie Jaiv fully 
recognised; liberty of the subject guaranteed in 
regard to religious persnasion, the right to hold 
meetings unarmed M’lthin closed doors, and become 
members of societies; immunity from doinioiliaiy 
visits, and inviolability of letters, &e. The mon¬ 
archy is hereditary in the male line. The sovereign 
ami royal family must ))rofess the evangelical con- 
f<»9loii of faith. The Icing, wiio is not I'csponsiblo 
for the measures of lii.s govoiTimont, anil whose 
decrees require the cnnnlor-signaturcs of Ins 
niinistci-8, exercises tlio executive power, nominates 
and dismb<scs the ministry, summons and dissolves 
the chambem, orders tlie proinulgatiou of Die laws, 
is conimandcr-iii-chief of the forces, has tho right of 
proclaiming peace and wav, granting veinioves, &c. 
He bears the titles of King of Prussia, Mavkgraf of 
Brandenburg, Soveicigii-tUike of Silesia, Prince of 
Orange, Grand-diike of Pomerania and tho Lower 
Kliiiic, besides a host of lesser titles, The title 
'Gerninu Emperor,’ by which he is hoav best 
known, ia not, of comae, a Prussian dignity. Tlie 
eldest son of the king benin the title of Crown- 
iniiice. The ^ ordinary royal rcsideiiocs are the 
pnlaccs at RcVliii, Potsdam, and Clmrlotteiiburg. 
Tlic royal domains were ceded to the state by 
Fredcriok-'William HI. in 1820, on condition of a 
roiitnl of 2A iiiillioii tlialera being paid limt from 
them for the king and liia family, which, how¬ 
ever, has been increased in 1850, 1868, and 1889 by 
means of 9. KfomlottUion ('crown-nllowaiico') to 
£770,550. 

In tlie year 1890-9J the hudget-cstiiiiate of tho 
receipts was 1,691,673,942 marks (£79,583,600), 
just balanced by the expenditure. Tlie total 
national debt bearing inlorest was 5,204,724,2(31 
iiiorka (£200,230,000), or about 183s. per head of 
the population. The direct taxas are an income- 
tax, land-tax, house-tax, class-tax, and. liadiiig- 
tax, and amount to about 6s. Gd. per head. Tho 
mcomQ-fca.v yields about Is. 5d. per liead of the 
population. 

Ponufatrou, Eaces.—About seven-eighths of the 
poimlationof Prussia are Germans. Of tho Slavonic 
trilira tile most numerouH are Poles, mimbeviiig 24 
millioua. In Bvandcnbii^ and Silesia tliere are 
about 85,000 Weuds; in East Prussia, upwards of 
150,000 Lithuanians; AYestern Prussia has rnthor 
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ntoj-e fclmu 10,000 Walloone, using the Preiicli 
language; intermixed in its generally Gcnnan 
population Siiesia iios 5S,000 Czechs or Ilohcmiana: 
Dleawick-Holstein, 140,000 Danes—making in jdl 
aWit SunUionswUo do not use the German lan¬ 
guage, or who employ it only os secondary to tlicir 
native tongues, 

Jhiiiks, Vlassis .—Three distinct hewditary classes 
are recognised in Prussia—viz. nobles, bui^hcrs, 
and peasants. To the fn-st belong nearly 200,000 
persons, including tlio liigber ofBcials of tiie state, 
although that number does not comprise the various 
mediatised houses, of wliioli sixteen are Prus^iftn^ 
and otiicrs belon^ng to dilTercnt states, hut con¬ 
nected with Prussia by still existing, or former 
territorial poaseasinns. Tiie hurglior class includes, 
in its liiglier branches, all public ofFice-bearora, pro- 
fe-ssioual men, artists, and merchants; while the 
pcftanudry —ta u'liwh heione all persons engageti in 
agricultural pui'£uit.a—are divided into classes, de¬ 
pending on tno number of horses employed on blic 
land, &c. 

Jlisiufi /.—The lands bounded by tlie Daltic, 
whicii now form part of Prussia, ivere early oceu|)i£«i 
by Slavonic tribes, nearly allied to the Letts and 
Litliuanians. It is conjectured tbnt they u’ere 
visited by Phamiclnn navigators in the 4th centurj’ 
U.C. : but, beyond tho fact of their having come 
into tomxiorary conflict with tho Goths and other 
Teutonic hovdos prior to the great exodus of tho 
latter from tiieir nortliero homes, little is known 
of tho pQoplo till tho 10th century, wiion they first 
appear in liiatoiy under tho uaiuo of llotnimi, or 
Prussians. In 997 Disliop Adalbert of Pragtie Buf¬ 
fered martyrdom at their hands while eniloavoiir- 
ing to convovt fcim people to Chvistiaiuty. Boleelos, 
Duke of Poland, succeeded, however, about 1018. in 
compelling them to submit to baptism ami snbjcc- 
tioii. After many futile attempta on the part of 
the people to throw off the yoke of Christianity and 
foreign domination, they llnally made a successful 
stand against Doleslas iV. of Poland in llOl, and 
for a time iimlntalned a rude and savage kind 
of independence, whicli the disturbed coiuRtion of, 
Fulami prevented its rulors from breaking down. 
Tim fear of losing tlioir freodom if they adopM 
Christianity made the Fiuaelans ohstinatoly i-csist 
every e/fort for their couvoisioii; and it was not i 
till the middle of tlie iSth century', when the I 
knights of the Toulonie onlev began tlicir ‘ famous ’' 
crusade against tlicm (see TeuT02Jic Kniqhts), 
tliat the Cliristinii faith was e.stablished among 
fciicii]. Tiie inroads of tiie pagan Prussians on tiie ' 
territories of their CliristiaTi neiglihoura, and their 
advance into Pomerania, u’Orc the exciting causes 
of this impoi'taiit iiiovoinenb. The knights of tho 
order, wlion appealed to by Conrad, Duke of 
Masnvia, to aid in tho euhjcotion of tlie lieatlicn, 
gladly pi nniiscd their services on condition of being 
perinittcd to retain possession of the. lands which 
they might conquer; and, having entered the 
Prussian territories in considerable numbers, they 
entrcncliod tliciiiscivcs in Vogelsang and Ncssau 
in 1230, and afc once entered n^ron the conquest 
of Prussia. For half a cciituiy the belligei-oit 
brobliorliood were engaged in war with the people— 
winning lands and sonls bj’ iiard fighting—until at 
length in 1283 tlioy found tliemselvcs undisputed 
mnsbei's of tlie counti'V, wliloli they had both civilised 
and Christianised after a fashion—that is to eay, 
by almost oxterininating tho iiagnn population. 
During this period of struggle the Kuightsiounded 
tho cities of Tlioni, Kulm, Mavienwerder, Mcinc), 
and Kdnigsborg, repeoplcd the country with Ger¬ 
man colonists, Queouvaged agiioulturo and tnwle, 
and laid the foundation of a woll-ordei-ed, pros- 
orous state. The unhappy wars between the 
nights and tho Poles and Lithuanians, togethov 
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with the moral degeneracy of tho order, led, in the 
14tli and 15th ceuturiea, to the gradual decline of 
their supremacy. In 1454 the iiinnicipal and noble 
classes, with the co operation of Poland, rose in open 
rebellion against the knights, v-'ho wevc finally 
compelled to seek peace at any cost, and obliged 
in 1466 to accept tlie terms oflered to thorn by the 
treaty of TIjoyh, by which West Pmusia and 
Ennlatid were ceded by tliem uncomlitionnily to 
Poland, and tiie remainder of tlieir territories 
declared to be liefs of that kingdom. In 15U the 
knights clecteil as tlioirCTand-inasbcr the Markgraf 
Albert of Aiiapnch and Baireutli, a kinsman of tlie 
king of Poland, ami a scion of tlie Prankish line of 
tho Ifohonzollern family. Altliongh his election 
tlid not immediately imuH., aa the knights hotl 
lioneil, in ^uring them allies powerful enough to 
aid them in emancipating themselves from Polish 
riaminaCian, it was fraught with important con- 
sequences to Gerinany at largo, no less than to 
the onlev iteelf. In 1523 the giand-inaalci' was 
acknowletlged Duke of Pnissia, which was con¬ 
verted into a secular duchy (afterwards known as 
East Pnmia}, and renounced the Roman Catholic 
religion for Lutheranism, bis example being iol- 
lowcil by many of the knights. The countiy made 
vapid ailvances under tlie rnlo of Albert, who 
improved tho mcxlc of admiinstoring the law, 
restored boiuc onler to the finances oi the state, 
established schoole, founded the university of 
KfinigslMirg (1544), and caused t)ic Bible to be 
translated into Polish, and several l)oo]<s of iiistruc- 
tion to be printed in Gonnau, PolUli, and Lithu¬ 
anian. His son and successor, Albert Frederick, 
having become insane, a regency was appointed. 
Several of his kinsmen in turn enjoyed the lU^lfcy 
of recent, and nnally iris Bon-iii-lnw, Johann oigis- 
immd. eleptor of Zhandenbnvg, after having hold 
fclie aumiuistmtion of ftflaiTB in his hands for some 
years, was, on the deatli of tlio duke in 1018, recog¬ 
nised ns his successor, hotli by tlie people and by 
tho king of Poland, from whom iia received- tho 
investiture of the ditciiy of Pru8sia,\vhio]i, since 
that period, has been governed by tlio Hohenzolleru- 
Brandenhnrg House. 

Hero it will bo necessaiy to retrace our steps in 
order briefly to consider the political and dyiiaatlo 
relations of the other parts of tho Pnisaian state. 
In 1134 the Norili Murk, aftenvards called tho 
Altmavk, tv district in the west of the Elbe and 
nortli-coat nf the Harz, was bestowed upon Albert 
the Bear of Imxombour^, who e.x tended his dominion 
over tho marshy regron near Brandenburg and 
Berlin (the MitteJmavk), and assumed the title of 
Mnrkgi-af of Brandcubiirg. During tho next two 
or three centuries his immediate descendants 
advanced ntill farther eastward, beyond the Oder into 
Farther Fomorania. On the extinction of this lino, 
known ns the Ascanian House, in'1319, acentury of 
strife and disordev followed, until Oiially Frederick 
VI., count of HolienxoIIorn, and inarkgraf of Nurem¬ 
berg, lieoaino possessed, partly by purchase and 
partly by investibuie from the Emiieror Siglsinutid, 
of the IJrandenburg lendsj svhicii, in his favour, 
were constituted into an electorate. Tliia prince, 
known as the Elector Frederick I., received his 
investiture in 1417. Ho united under his vnle, in. 
addition to hia hereditary Franconian lands of 
Anspacli and Baireuth, a tovritory of more than 
11,000 sq, lu. His reign was disturbed by the 
insubordination of the nobles, and the constant 
incursions of his Prussian and Polish neighbours, 
hilt by Ills firmness and vosohitionhcrestoreil order 
at home and enlarged his boundaries. Under 
iVedorick’H Buccessors the Brandoiiburg teirltory 
woB augmented by tiie addition of many new 
acquisitions, altiiougir tlie system of .granting 
appanages to the yowngec members of the reigning. 
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house, cftinuion. ab that time, deprh'cd. the etec- 
toiate of some of its original doiiiainp. The Dis- 
positio AeliUlca^ however, ivliicli came into onera- 
tinii on the desatli of the Elector Albert Acfiillcs 
(1470-S6), while it separated Aiispach anti liranden- 
burg, legally establislied t)»e principle of nriino- 
genituro in ^both. Tlie most con«idem)»le mldiiion 
to the electorate was the one to which reference hos 
tOready heca made, and which fell to the Elector 
Jtiliii Higiaimind throngh lua iiiavria«jc in 1000 with 
Anne, daughter and heiress of Aioerb Eredorick 
tlie Insane, liiikc of Prassio. In consequence of 
tins alliance the ilucliy of Clevcp, the conntaliips 
of Ilavenaherg, the JInrk, au<l Limburg, and the 
extensive dneliy of Prussia, now known ns East 
Pniasia, became incorporated with the TirandcKlnirg 
tcivitorios, whicli were thus more than donble<l in 
area. 

The reign of Jolin Sigiamunil's Bnccessor, George- 
William (1610-40), was distracted by the miseries 
of the Tliirty Yeain' \Ynr, and the country was 
alternately the nrey of Swedisli ami imperial 
an))ia<3; and on tlie accession of George-Williaiira 
son, Frederick-’William (q.v.), the ‘Great Elector,’ 
in IMO, the electorate was sunk in the lowest 
depths of social misery and financial emharroKs- 
inent. Unb so wise, prudeut, and vigorous was the 

f 'overnmenfc of this princQ that at his death in lOSS 
le left awcU-rillcd oxclicqiter, and a fnir!y-equip)>cd 
army of 38,000 men s while tlie electorate, which 
now possessed a population of one and a half 
inLIUon and an area of 43,000 sq. m., had been 
raised by his genius to the rank of d great Euro- 
ncan power. His successors Frcdcriclc 1. (q.v .; 
1688-1713) ami Frederick-William I. (1713-40) 
each in liia own woy increased the powevand credit 
of Pnissia, which had been in 1701 luised to the 
rank of a kingdom. The latter monarch wa.e die- 
tingnislied for hb ligid economy of the public 
money and an cxtraordinaiy penchant for tall 
Boldici'S, and left to liis son Frederictc IT. (q.v.), 
Frederiok the Great, a eoinpoct nn<{ pros])ero>ia 
state, a well'diseiplined Ann}*, and a snm of nearly 
nine inilHou thalers in his treasury. Frederick if. 
(1740-80) dexterously availed liiniaolf of the oxtiu- 
ordinary advantages of Ids position to raise Prussia 
to the rank of one of the great political powers of 
Europe. In the iiitevv-als oetween his great wars 
lie devoted all his enerpes to the improvement of 
the state, by encouraging agriculture, traile, and 
commerce, and reorganising tlio military*, financial, 
ami judicial departmonts of the slate, liy his 
liberal views in regard to religion, science, ami 
governineiit lie inaumiratcd a system w]io.<:e results 
reacted on the whole of Europe; and in Germany 
more especially he gave a new stiimiliis to 
tlioughb, and roused the dormant patriotism of the 
people. Frederick was not ovor-scninulous in liia 
menus of enlarging liia domiiuons, as he proved by 
sliarin*' in the first partition of Polanu in J772, 
when lie obtained ns his uoi tion nearly all West 
PiTissin nnd several other (listricta in East Prussia. 
Ilis nephew and successor, Fvederick-Svillinin II. 
(1786-97), aggrandlBetl Ids kingdom by the second 
ami thircl partitions of Folniid in 1793 nnd 1795. 
Frederick-William III. (q.v, j 1797-1840), who liatl 
Ijceu educated under the direction of hia grand¬ 
uncle, Frederick the Great, succeedcil Iris father in 
1797, ab a time of extreme dilficulty, when con¬ 
tinental rulers had no clioice bcyoixl being the 
opponents, the tools, or the vlctiin.s of French tc- 
puulican ambition. By endeavonring to maintain 
a iioutrai attitude Prussia lost her political im¬ 
portance, .and gained no real friends, hut many 
covert enemies. But the calamities which this line 
of policy brought upon Pnissia roused Freilerick- 
AVitliam from his apathy, and, with encigy, perae- 
vcrance, and self-denial worthy of all praise, he 


devoted himself, with liLs great minister Stein, 
socondetl by Count Hardenhorg, to the reorganiaa. 
tion of the state. In the ycara 1S06-10 Prussia 
miderwent a complete domestic reorganisation; 
and after the battle of Waterloo, which restored to 
Prussia much of the teiTitory lost at the peace of 
Tilsit ill 1807, the career of piogrcss was continued. 
Trjulo received a new impulse througli the various 
commercial treaties made with the maritime nations 
of the world, the formation of excellent i-oad.s, the 
cstablialiniciit of stoam and sailing packets on tlie 
great rivei-B, and at a later period thvnugli the 
organisation of thoEollvcrein (q.v.), and tlirongli tlie 
formation of railway.?. The most ample and niieral 
provision was made for tlie dilfiision of education 
over evei*y part of the kingdom, and to every class. 
In like manner, the cstalniHlied Proteafcaiib Chuvcli 
was onriclied by the newly-innngurafccd system of 
government subvention, cluirclics were liiiilb, tlie 
emolmuciiU of the clergy were raised, and their 
dwellings improved; bub, not content with that, 
the icing forcibiy muted the Lutheran nnd Reformed 
Churches in isl?, a liigh-hnnclcd net mo.sb frtubful 
in discontent and dilliculties. This tendency to 
over-legislation has long been the predominating 
ei-il feature of Prussian administration; nnd tlio 
state, without regard to the incongruous elements of 
which it was composed, was divided and subdivided 
into govcmmciital departments, wliieli, in their 
turn, under some head or other, brought every 
imimdual act under governmental supevviBinn, to 
the utter onnihilatlon of political independence. 
The people soon perceived that this administvativo 
machinery made no provision for political and civil 
Hliorty, and demamled of the king tlio fnlfilmeut 
of the pronuee he Imd given in 1816 of establishing 
a represontative constitution for the wliolo king¬ 
dom. This demand was not acceded to by tlie 
king, and its immediate fruits wevo strenuous 
cfTorts on his part tn check the spirit of liberalism. 
Siding with the pietists of Germany, he introdnoocl 
a sort of Jcffiritical despotism, uhicli u'os contimiGd 
by Iris successor, Frerleiick-Willfaru TV. T)i© 
Irfindstiindo or provincial estates, organised in 
accoidance with tho system of tlio middle ages, 
were the sole and inadequato mode of repiascnta- 
tion giuntcd to Prussia in this reign, notwitlistaiul- 
ing the pledge made to the nation for a full and 
goMsmI representative aovcntTiiont. Tiie accession 
of Frcdeviek-William Iv. (1840-01) seemed to open 
a better prospect to tlio friends of constitutional 
freedom. A political amnc.sty was proolaimccl, 
religions toleration was announced, and a coiitcsb 
betwixt the crown and tlio pope, in wliicli tlic fimb 
signs of the coming Xultnrkampf may be traced, 
was brought to a closo by concessions on the part 
of the king. Fmlericlc-Wiliiam, liowovor, was an 
eiithu3ia.slTc upholder of tlio divine right of kings, 
nnd It noon became apparent that he was in no 
w.ay prepared to follow up Iris vague proiniacs of 
political lUierty by sharing political power witli tljo 
lenplc, Tho buroaiicratic spirit of ovor-goveriiing 
iccamc daily more ami more irksome to the nation, 
and it was evident that a constitutional stvngglo 
was inevitable. The king and his advisers, undor- 
ratiiig the importance of the movemont of 1848 in 
Ooviuony, thought they had salisdcd the require¬ 
ments ot the hour hj* gianting a few uniinnortant 
reforms and by making equivocal promises or future 
conccasinns. A collision betwixt the troop.? and 
tho citixens of Berlin, in which blood was abed, 
awoke tho king to tlie full gravity of the crisis, 
and he hastened to allaj* tlie general cliRcoiiteiib by 
the nomination of a libeml ministry, tlio recogni¬ 
tion of a civic guard, and the sununoning of a 
reprewntative cliambev to discuss the pvopo.sod 
mnstitntion. Tlio convousion of the monarch to 
liheraliRin was but temporary; and allhoiigh, after 
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TnucU obstnicbion, a constitution, supci'seilin}' the 
oil! Prussian estates by n represciiUttire parlio* 
nienfc, was pvormilgateu in Janimvy 1850, it was 
reijcftteclly iiKi(tific(l in tlie following j’cara, until 
few of its ilomocifttio fentni'ca wore loft. Frederick- 
IVillinm liail early distinguislicil liiniBclf and de- 
li;;lited many fleniiMiB, botli nitliin and williont 
Prussia, by bis patriotic iittemneea in favour of 
a wew vruited Oavwatvj,’. HeWBA deeply cliajjtined 
M’licn in 1848 tlio national assembly ot Frankfort, 
iiitliienccd liy Anslrian jealousy of the niilibiiy 
sb engtb of Priissia, declined to accept biiii ns the 
national leader, and elected instead the Archiliiko 
Jolm of Austria ns licutcnanb-gcneral of Germany. 
Yet, when in the blowing year lio was offeral the 
imperial crown, he found ntmself nnaUe to fate 
the responsibility of accepting it. He liasitated to 
make so important a niovo in the contest with 
iluati'ia for the hegemony of Germany. The later 
years of this reign were chaiacfcrised by great 
a<1vances in the inatciial prosperity and uitenial 
iiiipi'ovemeiib of the country, Extensive lines of 
ndhvay and posb-vonds were opened, the river navi¬ 
gation greatly facilitated, treaties of conmierco 
forme*! with foreign countries, and great expansion 
given to the Prussian and North Gorman Zolivcrein 
(f|^.v.), tlie army pub upon n footing of liitlierto 
iinpveccdentcil eiliciency of arms and artillery, an<l 
the educational systeiu of tlie country hIUI further 
developed. 'Winmin I. (1801-88), who became 
Gorman emperor in 1871, had been regent of the 
itinedonr wuco 1858, owing to tijo insanity of hia 
hrotliei', the late king. William was no more a 
lover of cotxstltutlnnnl, or at least of popular, 
liberty than any of Ills predcccs-sore; and in liis 
opposition to tiio progress of the popular move¬ 
ment, in so far as it aiuxcd at interference with the 
I'Ctml powcj', lie xvos powerfully aidetl by his great 
ativiserlliaumrcklq.v.), who becameprime-niimstor 
in 1803 ami imperial clmMcellor in 1871. The 
succcsafnl wave with Anstvia (1800) and Franco 
(1870-71). wliicli so oiihaiiccd the prestige of Fruesla 
ami which resulted in the uiiite<l Germany of to¬ 
day, are described at GiiinitaN’V. Since the king 
of Prussia became German Emperor the history 
of Prussia lins been practically niorgctl in bho 
Itistoiy of Germany. After the brief reign of 
Frederick TIL (March 3 to June 15, 1888), luaaon, 
William II. (<i.v.), ascended tlio Uii-ono. While still 
adhering to tWmiUtnry policy of his graudfntlicr, 
and stiircliorisiting a inoio or less oxaltod hoHof in 
the divine right of kings, the young monarch has 
shown hiniseli able to realise the importance of tlio 
great social questions of modern times, and ready 
to deal witli them in a decided yet sympaUiotic 
manner.^ TJio advanced, riiid in some ic«i)ccts 
socialistic ‘iabowv-poUcy’ of the emperor, niihdded 
at a inborn'-coiifui'cncc of rcprcsciitativcs of the 

S .'eat powers iu Berlin 1890, and tlie abolition of 
10 anti-socinlisb laws arc said to have been tlio 
causes of the resignation by Prince Jlisnmrck of 
all hia ministerial functions in SInrcli 1890. This 
event, which was expected to produce diflionUics 
at home and complications abroad, has hiUicrto 
been followed by no comicq'ucncos of «n))OTtance. 
The functions of pruue-minuitcr of Pniwio. ami 
imperial cliaiicollor wore entrusted to General von 
Caprivi. Various minor rofoniis, including a new 
scliciiiQ of local govcriiiiieut, hav'O since then occu¬ 
pied tlio atteutfoii of the Prussian diet. A bill, 
parsed in Juno 1891, giving coiimcnsation for tlie 
suspension of salaries of iioiuan Catholic clergy iu 
Frusaia duriug the Knlturkampf may Ire, regarded 
as the formal close of that long contest. 

See. besides works cited at GinitAUv, BeM/IK, Fbsde- 
niCK II., Bisjiauck, &a, Slatistiaehei HaiulbuaifSr dm 
M-citasi'sc/ten Slant f voL i. Berlin, J688) ; and If, Tuttle’s 
Rialovi/ of PrHseia (Beaton, 1885 el seq,). 


PriiasiAii Blue, ihe immc given to sG<.r|ui* 
fenneynnido of iron, used as a colonring matter. 
It was dtwovci'cil in 1704 by Dieslmch in Berlin 
(whence it is also called Berlin Blue), niirl the 
mnniifactui-e was kept a aecvet till 1724. Soo 
JlF.VKj also I>YEiNa, Vol. IV. p. 13fi. 

IVii.saic Acid, a nnmo given to Hydrocy.inic 
Acid (q.v.) hecanse it was first obtained from 
Vrawno-n b\nc. 

Priitciilc Tables, a^tI'^*lmnl^cal tables eom- 
rilej in the 16 th century, and ro called beoause 
>nscl on tlio system of Copernicus, a Priissian. 
Tliey were coiTcctcil hy RraliC- 
, Priltli, a Icft-hnml affluent of the D.innl>c, 
men in tlic south-easfc of Au-stvian Galicia, on the 
noitli-enab side of the Cavpatliian monutnuis, and 
flow.s coatward past IColomea and Gzemowitz; 
from the point at wfiicli it le.avcs Austrian territory 
to its onihoiiclitire in tlio Danube at Rcni, 13 iniles 
below Galatz, ifc forms tlie boundary between 
Rusaiftn Bessjuahia and Uoiimania: leugtli about 
620 miles, ivavigahle fvoiu near Jassy, IOStoiIcb. 

Pryniic, Wif.i.iAM, bom in 1600 a b Swainswick 
neat Bath, from Bath gtaiumav-school passe*! iu 
IGI6 to Oriel College, Oxford, and took Im B.A. in 
1621. Ho entered Lincoln’s Inn, and in due (ime 
was callctl to tlie bar, but was early drawn into 
the vortex of ecclesiastical controvciuy, and (luring 
IC27-30 pnldished The Unloveliimsc of Lovc-loc?ves, 
//crt///iw5ffXvnasc(aga5ii«t drinking ofhefiUhB), and 
three other Pnvitan and anti-Arminian dintrilies. 
In 1633 appeared Ids Hislrio-^faslix: ihe Players 
SIcoui^c, iu whose index, on page 1104, occur the 
wonis * Women players notorione —Six ivoeks 
after iU publicAlinn Ilenrictta Maria herself took 
port in a paslovAl, so here was a lellectiDu on the 
mteen's own virtue f ami on J7t/i Febniai'y 1634 
Pryniio was sentenced by the Sbar-cliamber to a 
fine of £5000, degradation from tlio bar, expulsion 
from Oxford ami Lincoln’s Inn, the loss of botli 
ears bi the pillory, and tiie shock to }iis vanity as 
on author of seeing liis book binmcd in public by the 
hangman. Ho was, uioroover, oundemned to per¬ 
petual impi-^onment, and immnrcil in the Tower 
accoixllugly. Tliine years later the pevtiiuiclcmB 
onbiider found means to publish from his prison 
two more j^niphlcu, in which lio liwcely assailed 
(ho hicraraiy, and waa tinifpnviug iu }iis pei’sonnl 
abase of Laud. For this lie vvew oac(j move pro- 
aeciitod} o fresh fine of XJOOO was iinposcil on him; ■ 
he was a second timo pilloried, losing ancli stumps 
of Cars os the Imngman beforo had spared; ami 
was Irauded on both chcoks witli S. L. ('soditious 
liVKiUcr'—rather ‘stigmata Liiiulis’ by Pryniie’s 
inteipretatiou). He wna removed successively to 
Ijoucnuter, Gamftvvon, and Mont Orgueil in Jerecy, 
and vciuained a dose prisoner till in 1640—the Long 
Parliaiueiit then Bitting—he ivoe released by a 
wari'Rijtof tlio HoiiBQ of ConinionB, ami a bumultii- 
oils oxpresfiion of popular Bympathy celebrated his 
icBtomtion to liberty. He acted os Laud’s bitter 
prosecutor, leaving no stone iiiitnnied againat his 
old enemy (1644); and in 1647 beoama rocordcr of 
Bath, in 1Q48 member (or Newport in Comwall. 
But QU\iosiiig the IiKlenoudeiits (uul Chavlea I.’a 
execution, lie was one or llioBe of whom Croiiiwell 
‘piirecd* die House, of Coiiimens, and was even 
inipri^ned (1050-62) in DiiiibCcv, Taunton, amt 
Pendcniiis coetloa On Ciounreh’s doatli be re¬ 
turned to his place in pariiamenb, bastirriiig ii^solf 
in the roynilst interest; and after fclic Restoration 
Charles CL pvopoaod to ‘keep busy Mr Piynne 
quiet by letting him write agaiu.st the Catholics, 
and pore over the recoida of the Tower,’ of which 
rcaotud accordingly Pryuno was appointed keeper.' 
This (lid keep iiini fairly quieC until (lis iloalli, 
which took place at Lincolns Inn on 24t)i October 
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1600. ‘ Vohimiiioii.9 Pryiuie ’ ’IVtJod calls him 5_ and 

the cnnlinuoHH stieain u/ \viiting.i on the pcriloiia 
toiiic.s of llic day, wliich was always brm;,niiig him 
into ti-nnlilo, repie.seiits hut a fraction of Ins htorary 
Activity. lie w.os a great compiler of constitutional 
history, liiH most viiliiahlo works in this liehl being 
the C'aleiidar of PurUtiminifui'if hViiif ami liis 
Mci'orch, both of wiiicli contain iimch tliat is useful 
Aiul important. 

See vol. hi of HowcII’b Mtr/e 2'rialas Donmeati retot- 
ii\;i io Pri/iii\c, edited hy S. IL Gardiner (Camden Society, 
1S77) j (Uid otiic-r works cited nt Ghaules I. and Ladi>. 

Prytauc'iiiu, the town-lmll of a Gi-cek city, 
vlicie tlie live was Icojib iiorpctually Imniing, Avhero 
anibassndovs were received, wiicre citizens who bad 
deserved espcciallywell of tlio state were sometimes 
nllowcil to live at the public expense; it wiw in 
fact the liead<]iiartcra of tlie executive of the state. 
Ill Athens this body, the pnjUmcis, fifty in miiiibcr, 
weie chofoii from tlie 500 nieuibei'S of the great 
council, five for each of tlic ton tribes. Tim live 
representatives of each trihu licid oniee in rotation, 
one month at a time. 

Pl’ZCiiiyslj a fcoM'n of Austrian Galicia, on an 
affluent of the Vistula, 01 miles W. of Lemlierg 
hv lail It i.s the seat of a Roman Catholic and a 
iJiiited Greek bialion, cariieH on a conaidcrablc 
trade, anrl haa jnanniactuvea of machinery, spirits, 
wooden wares, &c. Since 1874 it Una been strongly 
fortified. Pop. 22,010, fully one-tlilrd Jews. 

Psnlumtinzfir, GBonas, ‘the Foimosan,*was 
born probably in Languedoc, between 1Q70 and 
1633. L(]ncate<l by monks and Jesuits at Avignon 
and ulBowhoTO, he at Hixteon turned vagabond, and 
for two or three yeare u'aiulered tlirougit Prance, 
Qeriimny, and tlie Low Countries, by turns an 
‘Irish pilgrim,' a ' Japanese convert,’ a waiter, a 
‘ heathen Porniosnii,' and a soldier. At last at 
SliiyN liG found a ready accanipHco in one Innes, 
clia]i1aiii to a Scottish regiment, who baptiscrl Iiim 
* Ooorgo Lamler' after tlie governoif brought him 
ovor to London, and introduced inm to Bishop 
Compton. For tliat crcdnlous prolate he tmiis* 
latod the Cliurch Catccliism into the ‘Ponuosan' 
langiingo; and to him ho dedicated tits HiatoHcal 
ana Gcogrcmhical Description of Pomosrr (1704), 
^Yhicil found many believers in spite of its patent 
ahsurditics, siioh as that Formosa belonged, not to 
Oiina, but Japan, and that the liearLs of 18,000 
hoys were sacrificed every now year. The bishop 
sent him for six inoiitha to Oxford, ami for a 'While 
he was lionised by the highest in tlie land. In 
spite, liowever, of his eating raw meat ami enor¬ 
mous rjiiAiititics of ]iei)pei‘ and opium (an opJum- 
catev lie continued to the last), iicople grnunnlly 
lost faith ill him, or the novelty wore oil’, or by 
Law's Hcriovs Call (1729) he was converted to a 
sense of the error or his ways. Anyhow, wo find 
him the alleged iiiipoi'ler of a white ‘Formosan’ 
ennmol, a tutor, a rcgliiicntal clerk (1715-17), a 
fan-painter, and la-sLly, for yearn a diligent liock- 
writer for the ]nii)lislier.H. The Uni\‘erml History 
was largely of liri compiling; and his, too a 
popular ifesifly on Mitudvi. But in all liis straiigo 
life there is notliing straiigor than the esteem 
oxprefesed for him hy Samuol Johnson. He was 
the man lie 'sougiit after most,' ‘the b^t man he 
ever kneiv,' a man wlioni ‘be would ns soon think 
of contradicting as a bishop,' and whose ‘piety, 
penitence, and virtue e.xcccdod almost wliat wo 
r ead of as \vonderful even in the lives of tlio saints.’ 
An olii man of foiu-score yeara, ho died in larndon 
on 3d i^fny ] 7d3. 

See tiio aiitobiogrApliicJil Memoirs of* * * *, commonly 
known by the name of Oconjc Psalmamtar (17W), and 
artiolea in Tanpie Bar (18(J6) and tlio Cornhill (1870). 

P.siiIiiioUy* Seo Hymn, Saoukd Music. 


Psalms* Rook of. Tliis title indicates a 
collection of songs set to mnsic (for use in tlio 
temple and [ivohably sametimes in the synagogue). 
A moi'O iiitclligiblo icrni, which like ‘jisiuiiis’ 
is of Greek origin, and is spccinlly favoured by 
Philo, is ‘liyiiius;' this cniTcsponils exactly to the 
Hebrew Vhullni, * praises,' or ' songs of praise. ’ The 
cucliaristic oleuient is in fact the most essential 
one ill the laiok; with the solitary exception of 
Pfl. Ixxxviii. there ia an undcrciinciit of thanks¬ 
giving even in tlic most melancholy compositions 
(cf. Epli. V, 19, 20). There was, liowcvoi', an 
earlier stage of psalmody, as a liiignistic study 
of the Hebrew title nssiircs u.h, when tlie service 
of religious song was of a veiy rough nature, and 
not under the control of guilds of singciu. The 
ancient Aralw used a tenn {tuhlU) wuLcli cone- 
sponds to t‘hilhth for the shouting of a sliort con¬ 
secrated foniiiila, and the couuuon root of hotli 
names Miean.s ‘to call, cry out,’ Only by degrees 
did the Tsraclitish ' psalmody ' rise from a sliouliug 
like that of the vintago or tlic bridal night to tlic 
carefully trained singing of later times. Indeed, ns 
Into as the fall of Jerusalem llie noise of Die Baby¬ 
lonian soldiers in Ibe temple is compared to that of 
the womlu|ipcra on one of tlie olden feast-days 
(Lam. li. 7). 

The question therefore arises, Can oiiv present 
frsnlnis, so spiritual in tone and in form compara¬ 
tively 80 artistic, really bo tlie I'eiy forms of prayer 
and praise used by the pro-exilic Israelites? Or 
have they literally driven out earlier and less 
spiritual compositions t Or lastly, liave the older 
formulrobecngieatlyexjianded anil idealised, or even 
sometimes permitted to become imlicddcd in lator 
works? For tliis lust conjecture some analogies 
might i>erhaps be found in tho pi'o])hotic literature 
(seo, e.g., Isa. ii. 2—1, and Ewald, The Prophets, 1. 
82, 83), but it can only be admitted to a hearing on 
jiroof of tlic existence in a psalm of really strong 
inconsistencies of thought and language. Till that 
proof i.i given let us accept eadi mahn as the monu- 
mentof Homcpaiticnlar age, witliont attempting to 
extract by analysts fragments of earlier origin than 
the i-est of the poem. _ To ascertain approximately 
that ago or those ages is tiio function of criticism. 
True; hut have tho critics tlio means of doing this ? 

‘ When once it is admitted, as it must be admitted, 
that tho titles cannot bo absolutely relied on,’ says 
an Englmh commoTitator, ‘wo are Inunclied upon 
a sea of uncertainty ’ {Kirkpatrick). By no means. 
The question of the ruigin of the Psalter is of 
course a complicated one, bntwo must not say that 
the student of complicated iiroblciuB is like a mariner 
without a comi^oss. Tliere are fcJiree conditions 
nimn coinidiauee with which thn diaagi fiement of 
critics^ will be reduced within voiy narrow liinlb.s. 
The first is, that no critic slitnild approach tlie 
Psalter until ho lia-s assimilatod a good number of 
tho best critical rc-snlls wliicli have been reached in 
other parts of the Old Testameiit. The second, 
that he.slioiikl bogiii at the end of tlic Psalter—i.o. 
with Books iv, and v. (the date of wliicli, as collec¬ 
tions, caunot, for various reasons, ho later than tlie 
accession of Simon tho Maccaheo), and work Jiis 
way hackwanls. Tlie third, that he should break 
rndieally with the custom of looking nt eaeli jiHalm 
hy itself, with a view to detenniuing its period. 
Tlie rcn^^oii of the first is tlmt there nro iiuinevoiis 
similaribicB in Innguago and in tone between the 
Fsnlins and other old Heluew writings; many nt 
least of which afford valid evidence of tlio date of 
the poems, the panlmistH being in a high degree imi¬ 
tative, and iiiliiiitely more prone, for instance, to 
hoiTOw from tho projiliets than tlie prophets to bor¬ 
row from them. Tlie reason of the second is tlinfc, 
the Psaltor being a combination of five ‘books' of 
psalms, it ia imtnval to presume that tlie two Inat 
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(wliicli projjei'ly form but one Look) are latci- aa 
collections tluin the tlivee fiifit. These live books 
are (1) I’s. i.-xii., (*2) Ph. xHi.-'lxxiL, (3) Ph. 
IxxLii.-lxxxix., (4) P«. xe.-evi,, f6) Ps. cvii.-cl. 
And that of the third is that xvithin tliesc live 
‘ books' tliQi'c arc cer^in minor boobs or psalters, 
whicli have certain coiuinon ciiaracteiistics, and 
may, at any vale at the outset of the iiiriiiii^, he 
presumed to contain u'orks of tiie same (not too 
strictly defined) period, Tiicse minor itsalters are 
the Davulie (to wUicli the 'Davidic* paalins in 
Hooks _iv. and v. do not belong), the ICoraliitc, tlic 
Aaaphite, and the Soims of Asoctifc (i.Cv of pilgrim¬ 
age), commonly luiscalled ‘ Songs of Degrees,'in 
audition to svhioh there are various other groui« of 
psalms, not marked hy traditional headings, siicli 
as tho ilallel and the Hallclujali psalms, the deiit- 
cro-Isaianio (i.e. those wliicli suggest the u*iiter’s 
actpiaintaueo witli the exilic ivortvons of loaiaU), 
and the Jereiiiinnic (i.e. tho.se which from interiial 
evidence were written either hy Jeremiah or by a 
follower of that great prophet). 

Thus, the conscious or unconscious object of 
vecent entioisin of the Psalms lias been the impart¬ 
ing a stricter and more scientific chameter to the 
argument from internal evidence. Not the least 
dirticuib part of tlie work is that whicli relates to 
the linguistic phonomena, the evidential value of 
which has often been too much depreciated. This 
kind of evidence is no doultt rarely conclusive, hut 
oven in the case of the highly Imitative psalm- 
lUoratui'Q will load tlie ciitlcal atudeiit to somo 
perhaps unforeseen results, unless indeed liia way 
IB barred by the arbitrary assumption that all the 
evidences of later date in tlie supposed pro-cxIHc 
psalms liavo been Introduced by editors. And 
wliab upon tho whole are the results of a criticism 
which (toes not float ‘upon aaea of uncertainly?’ 
Two very dofinite oiiea may bo meutioned, with a 
warning, however, to the student that the criticism 
of tho Psalter is so interwoven witli tliat of other 
Old Testament books tliat many good Plebi'nlsts 
might hesitate to oiulorso oven these inodemtely- 
stated results. First, tliat there is a considerable 
number of psalms belonging to tlio pre-Moccabean 
and Maccaoean Greek portion of tho post-exilic 
period (see espocially Ps. xlix., Ixxh'., IxxLv., cx., 
exvUl,, exUx.). The poRHihillty of thte theory 
(which was virtually held by Tlicorloro of Mop- 
SHCstla) is expressly admitted iu the margin of 
our own ‘Geneva Jiible.’ Tho olneetions to it 
are of various degrees of plausibility; none of 
thoni, ijou’over, are conclusive. It lias Ircen urged, 
for instance, that the so-called Psalms of Solomon 
(tlio composition of which falln between 63 n.c. and 
46 D.c.) breathe an entirely dlltcrent spint from the 
psalms which may most nfausibly bo referred to tlio 
period of the Greek riiio and of the Mnccabean 
rising. Bnt it can be easily sliovvn that the latter 
event was a turning-point in Jewisli reiigion, after 
which we might fairly expect a coiisideraulc ilinbr- 
enco in the tone even of liturgical poetry. iSlore- 
over, tho phraso ‘an entirely dill'erent spirit' is an 
exaggerotion. Tlioiu are certainly tho gcriiie of 
legalism in Psalms i., xix. 7-14, cxix., and those 
of later doctrines of iiumoytality and vcsnri'cction 
may (if the lato dates of P.s. xvi., xvii., xlix., Ixxiii. 
be granted) be not tiiiicasonably found in parts of 
tho Psalter, while several of tho 'Pharisienn^Psalms 
of Solomon contain passages strikingly pamllol to 
our Pd. xlix. A second result is that none of the 
extant psalms are the genuine work of David, who 
was doubtless a gifted musician and,poot(tho early 
Lradition on this point is clear), bnt whose hymriB 
wore probably too little in accordance with later 
Ideas of art ami of religion to escape tlio great 
literary ne well as political catastroplioof thoE&ilc. 
Contrast the Vife or David in the Books of Samuel 


with the character skctclied, evidently from life, 
in the so-called Davidic paalnif'. Granting that 
David livcil in the service of au ideal which Jie 
sought, but often failed, to realise, could tliat ideal 
Jiave agreed witli tlie piclnro prc-seiucd to us in the 
Psalter? How luiicli U tlieie iu the toiio or the 
ideas or the im}iliud circumstancGs of the pHalius 
which agrees with tlie tone or ulea-s of the trocli- 
tional Hpecches of David and with his tra.ditioiial 
history? Enough perhaps to nennib ns to regard 
him AS a tar-olf admubration of the nobler aiembei's 
of the post-oxilic chtircli, and therefore also of Him 
who woa the ‘root and oUkpi-iug of David’ (Rov. 
xxiL 16), but scarcely more tlian this. Indeed tlic 
only d<iuht is, uot so much whether any psalms 
arc Davidic, hut wliether any are oven prc-exilie 
at all. Tlic fact (which, even witlioiit bclciitille 

S 'oof, it w'ould be iinreasoualilo to doubt) that 
avid couijK^d some psahuH wa-'j enough to make 
collectors call certain psalms, or collcctiotis of 
pfialnis, by his name, somewhat as tlic various 
expansions of the older law in dill'erent ages \Yere 
usuallv referreil to Moses. David was i» fact the 
traditmiial founder of psalmody and to some ex¬ 
tent (.see )>el»w')a preenntorof the religion of tho 
Psalter. Perlmjis, too, iisalms which David really 
wrote may have been expanded or aildcd to by 
later writcis. Tlio moat plausible instance is Ps. 
lx.j but there is nowhere any necessity to adopt 
this view. It is safer to hold provisionally that 
certain psalms arc as old as tiie epoch-making 
reign of Josiah. Yet the mgimicats uir tills view- 
arc seldom, if ever, cogent, and mainly depend 
for their acceptance on onr ideas of uistorical 
probability, wliich ideas again dciiciul on tlio 
picture wo liavo formed, on critical grounds, of 
the Babylonian and Persian periods of tlio history 
of tho Jews. Psalm xviii. is no doubt tlio psalm 
which would, more generally tlisn any oblier, bo 
pronounced x>ro-exflic. Some of the older critics 
wore oven quite suvo tliat it was Davidio, iiidu- 
enced partly by the ndmUsion of tho poem into 
what is called tho appomlix to Samuel (see 3 Sam. 
xxiii.), which, however, only proves tJiat the jDoem 
vvus coniecturally osoibed Ui David (the idealised 
David of later times) by the editor of Samuel, who 
Uvcil uot long before tlie Exile. To tlio present 
writer an early pre-exilic dale for this psalm sceiua 
iucouiiHitiblo.with tlielnternal ovideiice. He thinks 
that, though periiapn written in the rcigii of Josiah 
00 a literary iJinstration of the life of David, it wns 
only adopbwl as a toinple-liyimi after the return 
from exile, when it was dnubtlcM interpreted as 
prophetic of a great future Davidic ruler, or lino of 
mlcrs(seePs. xviii. 60). The fmal editing of the 
Psaltor he nBcribes to tlio tcmplc-aiitlioritics in the 
biiiio of Simon the Mnccaboe. The book would 
qiiiclcly lie emriod to 'Israel iu Egypk’ soon 
afterwanls translated into Gieclc fur tlie bonedb uf 
thegeeat Jewisli community at Aloxaudria, The 
date of this ovoiit cannot be fixed witli prcclbioii, 
but it wos at any rate before tlie Chrintian ova. 

Among the arguments for the post-exilic date of 
the Psafiiia none porliapa is more cogent than (liat 
which is based on their essential unity of tone. 
They have, in ehoit, such a stvdug family likeness 
that it would bo rash to spread riicir conipoaitiou 
over too extensive a space. And if they all, or 
nearly all, bohmg to one period, enn ive be in 
doubt which that period iis ? Is it not obvious that 
these tcmnle-soiiga were written for n comnuiniby 
whicli hau absorbed, in some real tliough still 
liunerfoct degree, the high tcocliing of tne pra- 
exilic and exilic prophets? Now, though St would 
be absHixl to say that tlierc were no psalms before 
the Exile; the wiitings of Isaiah and Jcremiuli 
nrave that tho nation, os a whole,, was as yet far 
from having assimilated the pure, and spiritual 
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prophetic rcli^pon, aiiil that tlicpriewts in particular 
were improgressive. How timu eliuuld there liave 
been teinitle-Kongs like tliofto in our Psalter before 
that Piiintua! regenorntioii of whieh the 'Sccoml 
IsaiahMvfts pieHinnahjythe cliicf inatniment? Tlio 
only ivav to avoid tlio coiiclustoii that the Pealiiis 
are (with the nossihle exception of Pa. xviii., and, 
eonie nill add, nf Ps. xx., xxi., xlv., Ixi., Ixiii.) 
po&t-cxillc is to suppose that cci'tain i>salina, 
esiiecially tlioso wliicli remind «s of Jemniali, 
were written in the reign of Josiali and duniig 
tlio Exile, with the pruidietic hope that they would 
one day he lerjuived by a reovganiKed cliurcli- 
iintioij. Tliia luihition repreaoiits perhajw the en- 
iiglitciicd cunservntisin of the future, but cuuuot 
licio he diseussod. 

In anv case, the ideal character dupiclcd in 
the Psalms belong to an advanced ]icriiHl in 
Israel'a hiutory. It is that of a riglitcous man ' 
who, in the face of opprossiou, clings t<> Ids 
religion and Ida Ood, 'wliu ti'iists to be duliruicd, 
and for tlie must part is delivered, and who now 
and then forms liold anticipations of a wurld con¬ 
verted to tlie true (aodj or, it may be, uniahed into 
reluctant obedienco; and in the imldcst features 
of this ideal it is impussihle nut to trace the in¬ 
fluence of the two great prophetic teachers of tho 
later period—Jeremiah aud the ‘Second Isaiah.’ 
It ja Bucli a righteous muii who, at least in Books 
i.-'iii., for tho most ]inrt appcarn to bo the ajieaker, 
and the question arisea, whether be U moie 
accurately viewed ns a pcisoiiiticatiou of iHrael, 
nr as eiiuply the tyidcal or venresentatlve Ismel- 
ite, such as every meniLev of the eoiigvcgatiun 
either was or desired to hccoiiie. In eume cA.Hes 
no one can deny that the former theory is alone 
correct (see, e.g., Ps. Jiv., lx., I.x.\xvi{., exvl,, 
cxxix,}, niul tliero arc not a few other p.%alins 
wlmru Its absolute rejection would involve tho in- 
terprotor In the grc‘atG?<t jiaychnlogical dilliciilties 
(Bon, o.g., Ps. vi., xxii., xxx., H., exxx., cxxxi.). 
It has indeed been hastily 6iig-niati6C<l os foived 
and fanciful, but the nunibor of piissages elsewhere 
in the Old Testament which without it are unin¬ 
telligible (see, besides the sections in second JNaiah 
relative to tlie ‘servant of Jehovati,' Kum. vl. a3- 
20 ; Mtcah, vil. 1, 7-10; Hosca, iv. 4, 5, vii. 8, 9; 
T/aii). 1. 31, and the numernus analogies in the 
(iieck chuiiiftes, prove tho hasuloiisuessof thcchai'go. 
The Bolldnvityof the iiulivhhiai and his tribowas 
in fact one of tho ruling ideas of the ancient 
peoples. It is, however, a priori iinpix>hahle that 
thG_ new sense of the duties and privileges of the 
individual, which was Btiumlated (but hardly 
canned) by the preaching of Jeremiah and Ezokiol, 
shouhl not have loft im mark <ni the pMaltor nf tho 
second tenijde. And do we not lind such a mark 
on some or even many of the Psalms? Doen not 
the pursuiiality of the psalmist Kuinetiiiies at least 
assoi'fc itself ivith distinctness (see, e.g., Ps. xlv. 

J, Ixxiii. 2, 3, 13-J7, 21-28, cvi. 4, 6, cxxxix. 18)? 
Y'ca j bub it will also be noticed tliat even in such 
]jassnge9 (the limt nud lliird of those just reforred 
to arc perhaps tho only exceiitions) the psalmist 
s|)eak9, not only in liis own belmlf, but at any j-ate 
for a class within tlie Clmrch-natioii. And iu some 
of the psalms in wiiich a vefereiico to the nation 
may most plausibly be inaintained, it is almost 
equally possible to liold that tho speaker Is a 
typical or veprcsoiitative Israelite (in the sense 
dcscrilied above), or even that tho ps.-vlmi.st Mm- 
Bclf in the same psalm soiuotiincs has tho nation, 
Bometiiues himself, ov any other pious Israelite, 
in view as tho siieaker. Heading the Paalins 
from this point of view makes them not less 
prophetic of Christ, but imicli more edifying 
and intelligible. ‘TJie p.sahns,’says tho eloquent 
Adolphe jMonod, ‘ are lllJed with expressions of 


an uulicnvd-of sorrow. David there speaks in- 
cc.HsantIy of Ins troubles, of his maladies, of Ids 
iniiuiiierable ciiciuics i as wo read tlicin wo can 
hardly uiidemtund what he meant.’ But when 
'wcftcc that it is the troubles of the Church-nation, 
and uot those of any individual, however highly 
placed, which are desevibed, we can account for the 


the Church-uaiion must bo a truly Idstuiical one. 
Wo must not mst contented with the percciition 
that there is a stiong fumily likeness in the Psalms. 
We must seek out nut only rc.semblnnccs but 
diirerences, ami usccvtaiii, so far as >ve can, the 
hisfci«-ictt! background of each group of psalms. 
Hitzi^ and Ewald may have gono too far in tliis 
liistorieal ‘divuinfcion,*’buL without exercising this 
facility Lo some extent it is imiiossible fully to 
enjoy tho Pfialnia. Historical iiata will not bo 
wanting if we search for them, and tho conipam- 
tivo method ivill here too bo fonnd njiplicable. 
Tlie poiiod from tho Itetnrii to the BJuccnboes 
was nut so monuloiious as it is represented in 
oiu* handbooks, and by jiuliciously distribiiting the 
Psalms over it on grounds of internal ovulcuce we 

t ^iii so many frmi ru’>it-ulass nutliuiitios for the 
listory of the Jewish Clinrch. 

Among modern coimucntnrios ecoesBible in Bnglisb, see 
J. A Alexander (New York, 1860), Tlioluok (fcmiB. 1850), 
Ewatd (trona. 2 vols. 1880), Dolitzsoh (trana. 3 vols. 1887- 
89). Porowne (latest od. 1880), Clieyno (1888), l)e Witt 
(New York, IHOl), Kirkpatriok (vol. i. 1801)} and of. 
Bishop Aloxaiuler, The Ir/Cucss o/ the J'galms to Ohritl 
Ohrhtianili/i Cheyne, 'The Ori'jin and JlcHgtous 
ConfeuU of the Ttaim (Hampton Lcoturos for 167o and 
1889 respootivoly). 

Psnitcry. See DubciMEn. 

PsummctleliiiSi or Psammiticuus I, and II. 
See EaypT, Vol. IV. p. 241. 

Psnmniitic. in Gcolow’ applied to derivative 
rocks composcil of voiinueu grains, os ordinary 
snmlsUmc. 

PsciulcpJsrnpIiy, the asoriiitiun to books of 
false iiaiiies ofautnors. 

PsciHloDioi'phs, in Minurnlogy, apjilied to 
iiiiiiemla u-liich assume tho crystalline form of 
other specie.^. _ PBentloniorplis result from tho 
action ujioii minerals of water containing carbonic 
acid, oxygen, and othev voagentti in solution. Tlio 
inturiinl btructiiro of a iiseiuroniorph has no relation 
to tlie cxlcnml form or tho crystal. Two kinds of 
)iscudomorj>h.s are lecoynised i («) altcraliuH niul 
(6) sabstititiioH pseudoiuoiplis. Altoratioii p.sciulo- 
moi-iihs are the result of the chomical lucbaiiior- 
phosis of the original mineral eitlier by loss or 
gain, or exchange of constituonts. Snbatitutiou 
pscudomorpIiH are min orals formed in the moulds 
or vacant spacas left by tlie total removal in solu¬ 
tion of provioiisB' existing minerals. 

PsciKloiiyiii (Cir. pwades, ‘fal.se,’ and oiwwa, 
‘a name’), a false name adopted by an author 
which conceals his identity. Originally ‘nseiulo- 
nyiiioiis’was used of worlw deJiberntoly 2 »ubji.viie£l 
under a false name, bo as to induce jicuple to 
believe them the xvorks of those who.se names they 
bore, or of works erroneously attributed to a 
wrong person. Tims, there wore psemloHynious 
gos|>els of Thomas and of Bartholomew; and tho 
xvorks circulated under the names of tho clnssical 
writers, hut proved not to be geimiiic, are pseudo- 
nyniuiia worlts. But the term pseudonym is nou' 
most, cotumonly used fis an assumed iinmo not 
really meant to mislund—what in England is often 
called by the French words ?i07« dop^utne, or ‘ jicn- 
iiaiiic,' and nearly coirespoiuling to the Erciich 
expresaioTi «ow> dt (jncrro. There liai'e been 
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puriocls ill liistoi-y ivhcn tlio &ckoowlcd;fi>ient' 
of tlib autlioviiiiip of etiiUvin paiupliteta ov liwkh 
nli^llb mean dcatli or liam&liiiiciit to tlie M'riter. 
It la common to /Ind books cntitaimD^ attacks 
on public men, or Hiose consisting of tbeologicni 
controversy, and tlie literatiire of aatiro, appear- 
ing under nssiiiiied nmuos. In recent times young 
autliom eapeciftlly kiii’e {rcriuently risked a new* 
'work under n psendoiiym, and have kept it up 
afterwards. Once an author is famous ib is funnel 
advisable to stick to a pcn-nanie. Pur inHiancc, 
every one knew the wntings of ‘George Eliot/ 
but few would atoiice bare recognised a ivork by 
Marian Evans. The present list is not inlcinleil to 
bo cxiiausbivo j names in occasionai use are not 
given, bwb only those which have been impvesBeti 
by usage on tlie mind of the public. Kcitliur have 
Biicli Well-known literary disguises as those adopted 


by the aiitlior of Waeerlcy been repented lieie. 
It may just be noted that for a longer or shorter 
nmiiber of years 'the aiitlior of Wavirlty' ‘tlie 
author of Juhn flalifitx, GE>itltuim ' (Mrs Crnik}, 
‘ the author of GwjLivinystbue' (G. A. hawrence), 
‘the author of Gnindmotkei''a Money' (F. "W. 
llobinaon), ‘the author of Chrunicltiof VuSchon- 
herff-Cotta Fuinili/' (Mrs Charles), ‘the author of 
iSiijternaiuml lieliyioii' {unVnown), *Uie author of 
Eeec Jlomo,’ ‘ 27ie A uiocml of the Breakfast Table,' 
&C. have b^n practically used as pen-names. 

For further information, sec the articlo ANO>rr3fOUSj 
W'cllcr, Xninnv P«udon 2 'm(>riinr Cushing, 

Initials and Pstmliynyma (liWo), ami A-nmyrn: A 
Dictionary of Jletiahd Anlhorshi}) (2 vols. 1890); 
Cle^^e flietionari* of 5eeoiuf-fi«iid iiooAtrdert, ite. (3d 
cd. 1801); ftml Halkett nnd Laing'a Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymons LUnalnre {1681-^). 


JXJ/.n. . Hi A K.n.Hoya, 

{—A T/tily Ulinrlnlto Jlnria 

of Knglaud) . Tucker. 

jliJtUr, .Ches. TleVicr Clark. 

.Lnr.l Tennyson |t> 

;‘une», 1846. 

Alexanihr.ifra .Jin A. F. Heeler. 

Amateur Oiisual .Jus. Grucinvoud. 

Aiwlet/, F. .P. Aiistcy Ontkrle, 

A/ie ('Vanity Fnir') fnrtn Pellegrini. 
Alin*('World’).. ..Iklmund Yates. 

.Ml'S Alfi'ftl Gatty. 

JUib _:.W. 8. Gilbert. 

L'iiU, Ciithbtrt .Ili-v. £<l\v. Bradley. 

ikh, Aetou.AnnoQrontc. 

ii Vurrer .Cliarlotlo Umntc. 

II liUia .Knilly Jane Bronte. 

Jlcdina .Flu. v»u Avnim. 

JacoS .. .I'nul Lncrolr. 
J/aAtrita/r, f<auc....l)can 8v/irt, and 
Steele In '/nffer. 

Bljilow, Jfos«.J. lUissell I^iwoU. 

Iimnnt, joiA .rreiirv W. Slmw. 

Pen (innlhw.Sir Tncixlnre Martin 

and W. E. Ayloun. 

Jim ...Clins. 'Dickens. 

firillmatin, JIaiis.--.CUaa, 0. LelAnd. 

lirown, Mrt .Oeoiifo Rose. 

Jiivwne, ... W. U. nniuls. 

Jlrotvnc, . Jtrs ilaincr. 

Uustandtr .Gnldwln Sinitli. 

C.8.C. .C, S, Oalverley. 

CntoilCTo, /epnnu,,..CociUa Uokt von 
Fnljcr, 

Cafniin Sylra .QiiCtfii of tlnuinanla. 

CaiToU, feials .0. L. Dodgson. 

CaceuiiUh .11. Jones. 

Cnxion, rtsistratiis , .lut fyird Lyttwn. 

Cham .AiiifaWc de NoJ. 

CiarUiel .Jl vs Daniavd. 

Camay, irugh .P. J. Fnrgiia, 

CorniroW, JJurvy.11. lYi Fincter. 

Countn, Parson .... { 5?,^ 

Crayon^ E. Rltclilo. 

II GwffTiif .IVnsliliiBton Irving. 

CrowqtiUl, Alfred....A. IT. Pon-cslerfRit- 
ist) and C. R. For- 
ro'iUr (iiiiUioi'). 

Lagonel .Q. II. SiniH, 

Jianbuni Newsman..J. 5t. Bniley. 

hadi, .Jf. do Snlnto-Mare. 

ftelomie, Jossffi .C’. A. fiaintc-Bcuve. 

iMlIa (a) .1). SI. Molr. 

I)ods, AUg .Mre Joliuntono. 

Ti.y.D .Hoii, Mrs Boyle. 

Slid .Cliarlcs Lamb- 

i'fiol, ft'eurjfS.Mrs Cidss (,nie 

Mavinii Ev.iQs), 

F.iirick Shepherd .James Hogg. 

Fairleigh, FranA' ...FmncIflE, Sinedloy. 
J’avnCnyhtniv, Afftrl- 

..Jlfiiy Anno Hearn. 

Fern, Fanny.Jim S-sin r, Piirton. 

ffnmilf, Fflimri.Sirs 1. F.vvie Jlnyo, 

(li/l, Theo .Thewlom Boulger. 


OoNhfl/, Jerrmins... .A, JliCziiiD. 

OradNule o/t/jjeud...Joiiti Ituskin. 
O'mAaiu, £iiMu....,.Jlrs Muli-swurth. 

Giritir, Afvucscctt.Misa M. (S. Tuttlott, 

Itretnicovl, (Jmet... .Mrs Lippijicoit. 
Orh’ille, /JeRry.... ..Mine. Durand. 

...Comtcsufl de Martel 

lie Joinvillo. 

I J/.JA.Jolin Uiij-le. 

n.U. .Mrs Ilflctt Hunt 

JackiHiii. 

ilttltbuTlon, Uvgh..,.!. E. pubertsoa 

J/ami((o/i. vail .Mary Abigail Dodge. 

Uatxst, Olphar .lUilph Tlioiiias. 

BoWmiil, ArQrii.>A....MT3 M. V. Terhune 
(life IIrwch). 

lliUUbrand... .X. Bceta. 

Ilhtoricus .Sir IV. I'enion Jlnr- 

ceturt. 

Holbeoch, Henry .IF. B. Itahda. 

}fvi>s, Ascott l:. .n. Hope Mtfiiciieff. 

/RgoMsbp, 7'AoiM4...1lev. 14.11. Biirliaio. 

Iron, Jhttph .Olive j^ekrefner 

Janus.. Dollinger, Huber, 

And Fneslricli. 

Jen* Paul.J. P. Y'. Rlttvier. 

Junius.(SCO article Juniua). 

jfsrr, Oi^eus C ..... It. IL Kawell. 
Knldcerpoeker, Mel- 

neh .Waalilpetoii IrvinR. 

LE.U . .Lctltlii B. Lniidon. 

latouAe, John .Oswald Crawford. 

Im, Ifotms.llarrlQl Fair. 

lee, Pemon .violet Paget. 

lemu,N. .K. KIciiiImcIi von 

Stivlilvnaii. 

lewald, Fanny .now Mine. Stahr. 

lidle, I'hmuis . T. Jfuorc. 

lAti. IHerre .ilulicii Vlaud. 

Indlow. Joknny .Mrs Henry Worid. 

Lyatl, Edna .Ada Cllcu Uayly. 

hlailland, Tka»ias...lt. Rucliaiinii. 

SlaM,L\uu* .Mrs Harrison (vie 

KiugiiUjy). 

iVarlAam, Afn.Mrs B. C. Fonrose 

ifarllU, K .UciiricUc Kusenls 

Jnbn- 

Motke/a, UelCH .Mrs Keevee (nie 

Jlaltlienw). 

Meredith, Ouen .EnrI ofLytton. 

Merlin .Allkcd Tennj'son In 

ErainiNer. ISSU, 

MOftr, . O, H. Miller. 

Mttllatiill ..E Hmiucs Dckbir. 

Jrasty, Priroleuiu r. D. R. I/wke. 

Nerwl, UtraTdde.,.Q. Labruiile. 

Nimrod __C. J. Appcrlcy. 

Korlh, Christc^eT...VTot. Joiin IVIIsor. 

A'otvlis.F. I., von Harden- 

iK'tR, 

O.K. ...Mine, de NovIkolT 

(n^ Olga Klr^clT). 
tyoowd, rornnius...Charles Tjiver. 

OmCvv, Capi». J. AT. narrlo. 

Old Humphrey .O. Mogridgo. 

Omniwn. Jacob.Matt. Jss. Hi^ins. 


Opium Euler. .T. He Qiilnrey. 

OpUo, Oliver.Win. T. Ailaios, 

UP.ell.iliuf .Paul IJlDiiet, 

Ouido.l/iuisa de Sa, lUmfe. 

Q / Bouglaa Jcrrold. 

. ...lA *1% QuillorCcmclL 

Page, II. A.,.. .Alex. H. Jnpu. 

{ Sam. O, GutoricI); 
W. ACartln; 

B. Mogrirlge: 

W, Tc^; 

J. Bennett. 

rnis. ...Ilabloc K. Jivowsa 

Piiidnr, J'eter.John IFolcol. 

J’lvmJtj), J'eler.Sydney 8mUk. 

Proiil, Father .P, g. wahonj’. 

^lulrinwe.Dr BbllinRcr. 

JJedi’j'iuner.Wiij. Senior. 

Jieb lioy .John Mnegrogor. 

Jioving XnpUthinan..E. C. Grenville- 
MiuToy. 

S.ff.O...Hov. Lonl Sydney 

OixIolplilQOsburiie. 

Sand, George .Madninc Hudevant 

(yu's Hupin). 

£eoU, luidtr.Un tuey E. Boxtar 

(nia Homesy 

■SeriWmis, il/Brff»ii».8wlft> Pom, and 

ATbDthllCt. 

Seali/lek?, 0liur|<s.,,.1I. a. Pnatel. 

iScBrirA’, J.H. ... James B. Brunn. 

S/iurjy, I.uhe. .Robert Barr. 

SAirIcu...John Bkellon. 

iSti/eiiby,ArlAur.,..R«y. GeorcoRose. 

Slick, Sam .T. 0. HallburUw. 

Spy ...I«sllc Wanl 

Slehtdrtn .M, ^Uykott. 

Stendhal ...Mario Iicnri Beyle. 

St<p7iUih .(ITnTOvoAled 

Steryi, Daniel. Cnuutcasd'AuouU. 

.‘ilanehenge. .0. H.-Wslani. 

Strellon, Ileala .Sanli Smith, 

Surfaceman . .Alexander Anderson. 

iSyu(cM!,i)r.,,.,.....Wai. Combo. 

Zalt'J...T. A. L. von Jocoh- 

Robinson. 

Vliylor, G. .Profossor llanarath, 

Tllcomb, Tlnhifh}].,., J. G. HiAl&ud. 
Tfniiarjft, .SficAual 

Angelo.W. M. Tliackemy. 

ricnin, JlorA.Samiiel B. Clemens. 

Tytler, iSamli..Jllsa H. Keddlo. 

Uneh Eanua ...Joel Clmndlor its itIs. 

Urban, Nylratiua ....Editor of TheGenite- 
uuau's Magazine. 

I'aeuKS Piafor .1'lioinna Hisgbcs, 

Kerns...II. Dimckley. 

Folfofrt ..Fnmgois Jlnrlo 

Aronot. 

Ward, Arlemus. .Cliuu. P. Browne. 

il'ardeHi Florence,.. .Mrs G. Jamos, 
IFelAerell. AfOnbelA..Susan Wariior. 
IFinlcr, Jo/inyirange.Mi-ii II. E. Y. Stan- 
nard. 

Zatlkiel .Capt R J, Morri¬ 

son, R.K. 


Psciidopodla (Gr., ‘false foot ’), Wiiiit, irregu¬ 
lar pvocessfts of protoplasm tlwown out and drawn 
in again by anicoboj and some otlior nnimala. See 

AjiaiDA, Protoplasm, Rhizopop. 

Pseudoscope‘fivl88,'anil skopto, 
'I see'), an optical inatiumenb through tvliieh, by 
moans of au an'angement of prisuis, objects are 


seen with their jeJief inverted, IVlint ia convex 
appears concave, and n figure in intaglio appears 
to-be ent in relief. It was discoverca by‘wlicat- 
atono when expoiimentingon thcS6erdoscope('g.y.). 

PsittacldiD. Sec CARROT. 

Pskov, a decaved town of Einopeim lluseia, 
9 iiiilea SB. of Luko Pskov (60 miles long by. 13 
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broad), by rail 188 miles NE. of Riga and 160 
SSW. of St Petcrabutg. like Norgorwl it wm 
celebrated for its republican institutions tuler the 
I2tli centurj’, During the Htli and loth centimes 
it "WAS oi \0 of tUo HcinsG townH, ojkI licui then 
a population three times as large as at present. 
In 1510 it wna annexed to lloscow. During tlie 
•waie with Lithnaiua Pskov was n BEronglmW of 
great iiupoi-tancc. It contains a catbcdml and 
nunieions venerable clnirchea and iiionasteriM. 
Pisb, obtainetl from Hie lake, and llax_ are the 
principal articles of commerce. Pop. (188o) 21,084. 
—Tlie ffoveiwiieni Ims an area, of 17,064 sq. m. and 
a pop. (1885) of 948,071. 

Psoralcflj a genus of plants of tbe iintuiYil 
order IlOgulnmQsa^, sub-order Papillonacejc. The 
flowers are blue, puiple, or wliite. home of the 
spccic.s are natives or India, others of other warm 
countries.—%P. fscjdcn^ft, the lirertrf-roof of Nortli 
America, and Prain'c of the Cuniuliaii boat¬ 

men, is ft liorbaceons perennial, aljont a foot liigb, 
with ft caiTot-liko root, swollen above the inidulc, 
and abounding in farinaceous matter. It ia used 
ns an article of food, both boiled amt raw. 

Psorl'asis {from the Greek wor<( which 
signifies a cutaneous cvnption, supposed by aouic to 
be the itch) is now employed to signify a disease 
characterised by slight elevations or tho surface of 
the skin covered with whitish scftlcs. The orup* 
tion begins in small rounded sirots, wmcii may 
remain amall, or may enlarge Indeniutel:^ the 
centre becoming nioro normal while the inilamcrl ' 
margin continues te extend. The spots ore covoro<\ 
by white silvery scales, not cosily dctachea from 
the skin, wlilch, however, wlioii thoyai-o removed, 
is seen bo be red and iliy. The parts most often 
ftflceted mo the fronts or the knees and backs of 
tho elbows; whatever other parts may bo attacked, 
tliGse me tmoly free from the eruption, ami the 
distribution Is always nearly the same on tho two 
aides of the body. Itching is often a^oiit alto¬ 
gether, and very seldom sevoie. The disease may 
occur at nny age, but usually fii'sb manifests itself 
in youth, rarely before the nge of six. It is 
extroiiiely apt to recur i it is raro for a person to 
suffer from it only once. 

Numeroua causes have been assignerl for the 
dwonso; it has been attribiitwl to scrofula, gout, 
and many other constitutional states; wul doubt- 
less it may be us-sociated witli them. Kut, with the 
exception of liercdity, no cause has been satis¬ 
factorily shown to lead to its development. It 
frequently occura in poisons otherwise in perfect 
lieaith, and, except in very severe cases, docs not 
interfere in nny ^vny with th«iv einployiiientfi. 

If left to itself, the disease generally tonds to 
persist indefinitely. But in the great iiinjoiibyof 
cnse.s it is very amenable to treatmeiit, both local 
and constitutional. Locally, ointments containing 
tar, resorcin, pyrogalHe acid, \c. are most in use; 
internally, arsenic is far the most valuable remedy. 
M'hcre it has failed, iodide of iiotassium in largo 
closes, liquor potassm, and carbolic acicl have Bome- 
fchues hKC£eeJed J3«4- some cases resist Iho most 
varied and persevering efforts for tlieir cure; and 
notbing has yet been discovered which will prevent 
tho tendency to recurrence of the disease. 

P.SJ’Clld (Gr,, ‘ the eoul ’), an exquisite creation 
of the later mythology of Greece. She wns tho 
youngest of tho three diuiglitcrs of a kin^, and so 
oeautiful that moitals misUPok her for AphtoJilo 
(Venus) herself, and did not dare to love, bub only 
to worship her. This excited tho jealousy of the 
goddess, wlioscnt Eros (Cupid) to inspire Psyche 
with a passion for the most contoinptiblo of all 
men; bub Eio.s was himself wounded os deeply by 
her glances us ever be had woundc<l others with 


Ilia darts. He accordingly caused her to bo carried 
to ft lieaiitifiil palace of jileasuro, and licrc every 
night he visited her, unacen and unknown, and 
left her before morning broke. Thus Psyche might 
have enjoyed perpetual delight had sue vemein- 
bered Hio arlvice of her iiiilciiown lover, who warned 
her not to seek to know who he was. Put lior 
jealous sisters, whom against her lover's injunc¬ 
tion she bad allowed to visit her, played ii])(m her 
cnriosUy, and persuaded her that slie was embrac¬ 
ing a iiionstcr ni tho darkness of night. Lighting 
a. lanip wben Eras >vas asleep, slio saw with raptme 
that she was tho iiiistrcss of tlie most handsome of 
the gods, but in lier excitement she let a drop of 
hot oil fall on the sleeper's shoulder. This awoke 
Eros, who upbraided her for liev inistviist, and 
vanislied. Psyche gave way to tlie most passion¬ 
ate grief; she tided i« vain to tJu'oiv JicrseJi into a 
river, then wandered about fi'oiii temple to temple, 
inquiring for her lover. At length she caino to the 
palace oi VeiiiiB, where slie ivas seized by the god¬ 
dess, ami kept as a slave. Eros, however, who 
still loved her, invisibly lielped and comforted tho 
hapless niftiden, veeoiiciletl her to his niother, and 
was linidly united to her in immortal wedlock. In 
works of art Psycho is vepresented as a lieautuul 
maiden with the wings of a bnttei/ly. Her story 
M'os considered as an allcgoiy of the progress of 
the human soul through earthly passion and mis¬ 
fortune to pure celestial felicity j out it must not 
be forgotten that it is merely a version of one of 
tho most widespread folk-tales in the woild. See 
Cupid, and Zingow’s PsycAc ti/icf Eros (1881). 


Psychic Forces. See Theosophy > end for 
tho Psychical Research Society, ece ApPAniTiONS. 

Psj'Cliology nmy be briefly de/ined os the 
science of iiiuiital plienomcna. After liaving long 
occupied a doubtful place as a department of meta¬ 
physics, supplemented by many enipii ical observa¬ 
tions, ita character as a science dealing witli a 
apcclal ortler of facts, and many of the laws of 
occuri'cnce of these facts, may no«' Lo said to bo 
cstftblblicd. At the same time opinion is still far 
from unanimous on many of the most important 
points of psychological doctrine, especially on sucli 
points oa involve a pliilosuphical view of the nature 
of mind. 

TIio chief different ways of eonceivinc and denn¬ 
ing the mental facts with which psychology has to 
do may be traced to the influence of rival jilillo- 
BOphical liyiKitUeses os to the nature of mind, 
Tims, in the llrat place, w'o have tho view that 
psychology deals with the facta of the conscious 
mind which, when knowing, feeling, or striving, ia 
always conacious of itself as knowing, feeling, or 
btriviiig—i.c. is sclf-consciona, Tliis ia the view, 
for instance, of Sir W. Hamilton, But it has many 
difficulties. We can hardly ascribe self-conscious- 
ness to tlic lower anininls or to very young children, 
and yet some kind of mental life clearly belongs to 
tliciu: BO that it would aecm that montnl life and 
self-consuiousness cannot be identified. Pnrlher, 
nmny jisychologiafcs (including llamilton) are of 
opinion that there are inentaf pficnomenu uii- 
accouquinicd by self-consciousness cvem in mature 
human life. And if self-consciousness is thus 
rewignised as belonging to mental life only iiiidor 
certain ooiHlitions and at a oomparativcly developed 
Btflge, it will be one of the main purposes of psyclio- 
logy to oxamino those conditions and trace its 
growfeli. Ill the second place, a inuterialistic view 
of mind is connected with tho attempt to make 
brain-physiology play tlie part of a psycholop'. 
It ia ploin, however, tliat a sensation or a feeling 
of pleasure or pain is a fact of an entirely dill’erent 
order from a neural diaturhnnee. The one may 
accompany or oven cause the other (or both may 
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te only diireietib aspects of tho samo iiltinmtc 
exi^itcnco), but tlic clmmctoristio iiatui-c uf the 
mental fact is not i-caclied by the most tlTOronnli 
invesbi^nticni of its jjliysiologicftl conditions, while 
tlio latter are in ninny ca^cs aiticb more obscure 
than the nhcTioincna they arc addiiceil to explain. 
In the third place, an attempt Ims been iiiadc 
(sonictiniGS apart from any philoaopbical hypo¬ 
thesis as to the Jiatiirc o/ mind} to start witli 
certain mental faets—callod presentationB, sensa¬ 
tions, or feelings—reganled os ultimate or Inde¬ 
pendent, and to trace the laws and lunnner of llieir 
combiiintion and succession. This nietlioii lias 
been M’orked with excellent i-esult by the English 
Asaociationist paycliologists. By a aiinUar nictltoU, 
and by treating presentations os forces, Ilerbart 
and Ins followerslinvo elaborated n inccimiitsni of 
the mind and reduced psychology to inatlieniatical 
form. The difQculty of this mode of conceiving 
mind is to explain how a aerie® of senaalions—or 
any iiitcrncbion of presontatiaiis—can geneiutc the 
cunsciousneas of n self persisting through changing 
states j and even to give any nicaning to sensation 
or presentation without regarding U as experienced 
by or presented to mind. On thcee gronitdH many 
psychologist.^, wliile inKueiiced by the seienlilic 
method of tho ,<\ssQciatioiii3ta and of Herbait, hold 
that presentation or sensation is only conceivable 
as belonging to a subject or niiiul. So far, mind 
runst bo assumed by tlio psychologist as implied in 
tlio experience of ivliich lie rnu to trace tlie deveiep- 
moiit. This subject, or mind ns tho condition of 
experience, nmv be admitted to elude psychological 
observation. As IIuiuo says: • I never can catch 
myself at any time without a perception, and 
never can observe anything but the percep¬ 
tion'—i.e. it is the empirical eqo^ or mind ^rith 
Its content of experience, which is tho object of 

B oliological observation. But the pure ego, or 
jeot, IS nevorbheless Implied by every mental 
fact. Psychology may, in this way, lie distin- 
guUUed croin oclier sciences as dealing with sub¬ 
jective facts, or, rather, with tlie subjective aspect 
wliioli belongs to all facts—i.c., os Dr J. Ward puts 
it, with the phenomena ooimcctod with presenta¬ 
tion to a subject. 

Method of Pfij/c/iofocj/.—If tlUa view of tho 
subject-matter of psychology be adopted, ft is 
clear that the ultimate source of our knowledge 
of mental facts must bo tho knowledge each puison 
Jins, tlii'ougii sclf-consciousnoss, of own niontal 
states. Tlio mental attitude of attending to these 
states is called Introspection, Tlie nature and 
value of introspection have been inncli disputed. 
But tlie ai'giiinonts of Comte oml others to show 
that the process is imposaible, and psychology only 
anothername for n dopartmont of pliysiology, prove 
too much ; for u'cro introspeclioii impossiblo we 
should nob even know that there are siioh things 
ns mental states. It may he admittcil, however, 
that tho introspective attitude involves an ellort 
of reflection which moiUties tho nientai state wo 
seek to observe, Coiiseq^neiitly many obscure ele¬ 
ments of mental life may eliulo Us cognisance, and 
only become known tliroiigh llicir eficcts ujwn the 
ilow of ideas; while, on the other hand, states of 
intense mental coiicontvntlun exclude it, mid can 
only be observed iiitrospectivoly in the weakened 
form of mcmoi'y-images, Ibis even held by many 
wiiters that this is the sole inotliod of introspective 
observation: that all introspection is retrospection. 
In this way tho re-siilts of introspection arc apt to 
lack accuracy, ami (as aacli observer is limited to 
his own conaciousuess) they also lack objective or 
universal validity. To supply those wants the 
introspective or subjective method has been supple¬ 
mented by objective observation both of the physi¬ 
ological antecedents and concomitants of inental 


facts, ami of the expressions, products, and records 
of conscious life. The latter are to he found in the 
emutiimal expiessioTi.s and actions of normal men j 
ill the emotional expressions and actions of children, 
'Undeveloped mcc«, the insano, and the lower atii- 
niuls; in language; nnil in social customs and 
iiistitiitioDS. To this side of ^isychological study, 
'which involves the application or tlic comparative 
niclliod. to psychology, contributions of tJie greatest 
value have been iiimie in tlic Zcitsehrifl fiir FoUer- 
j>si/e/iologic uiid Sj}i (ichwisscitse/ia/l, edited by Laz¬ 
arus aiul Stcinthal. Pmtlier, within recent ycare 
atteiiipls have been niailc to apply experiniontal 
iiietUmls to jMycliology. Expennieiits on reaction- 
tune, for insbftucc—i.a. on the time taken to react 
upon stiiiiuH—lead to the dctcniiinatinn oi the time 
hrkcii up by mental operations of diilcreiit kinds 
and dillereut degrees of complexity. Similar ex¬ 
perimental nictliods have been adopted for inves¬ 
tigating the accuracy of repvodnction, the luiiuber 
of things that can be attended to at a time, &c. 
Laboratoiics, eiich ns that at Leipzig, of wliieli 
'VYumlt is the bead, exist both in Germany and in 
America for the proBeention ol these experimental 
invcMtiRatlonfi, i'hc results of many expcviiuents 
have already been recorded; but it would be 
premature at present to cslhnato tlie value of these 
I'csuUs for the science of psycliology;. Amongst 
tho cximrimentcrs who keep the bearing of their 
inveatigfttiona always in view, mention sbonUl be 
wade of Miinsterborg ( Ueitr'iige txir cxpcrimcntcUen 
Pswhotogie, 1889 and following yenve), 

rsyeIio-physie*.—T:\\o expenmcntal inquiries 
above refcrrctl to way to a large e-xtent be traced 
to certain investigations (tsMefly) of E, H, \Yobci'’8 
on luiniiiut sensmlid amt on the iclation between 
tho intensity of the sODBe-Btiinulns (vvliicli can be 
uieaflureil objectively) and the intensity of ■ tlie 
eonscqiiont sensation (which cannot be diroctly 
measureil). His o.xuenmeiitB were further cniTieu 
out and their reenlta formulated and elaborated 
into tho science of psyclio-pliysicfi by 0. T. Feclmer 

i EtmenU (ler Psymophytlk, 1860; mprinted 1880). 

nsyclio-physics Fccbncr means Ibc exact scionce 
of tlic rolatioiis between body and miml, this science 
being kneed upun foots and tlie mathematical 
tGlations they involve. The gonemUsatloa arrived 
at from oxpcriniojit is by Fecimor called Weber’s 
Law, mid expressed by him in the following 
(amongst other) terms; There M'lll he the same 
sensible dilference of intensity between two sen- 
satluus, pvovidetl the relative inteuBitios ot Ui© 
stiuiiili producing them remains the same. Titus, 
ml increase of 1 to a stimnliis whose strength is 
expressed by 100 will be experienced ns of the 
enme intensity ns an inorca.se of 2 to a etimiilua 
whose strength ia 200, or of 3 to a sliiualus wboee 
strength^ is 300, &c. The literature of psycho- 
pjiysics is occupied with the experimental verifi¬ 
cation, the mathematical development, and the 
interpretation of this law. But neither its expeii- 
incntel Wsis nor its interpretation la quite satis¬ 
factory. Experiment supports it only within a 
certain range of sensibility. It is limited first of 
all by what Eeelmer calls the * fact of tlio thresh¬ 
old*—Le. the fact tliat a certain amount of 
stimulus is rennivod to produce any scnsiblo elVcct 
whatever; ana secondly, at tho other end of the 
scale, when the stiimilus is beyond a certain in¬ 
tensity, the relation ceases to hold good, while 
within these two limits its verification cannot bo 
said to bo exact, Further, it is only in the sense 
of pressure and the muscular sense that we can 
accurately ni^uve the iiiteusity of the afciinulus 
in.the form in which it reaches the nervous end- 
organs; in hearing and sight the objective etiinuU 
undergo physical or ebeinleal ebangos in the sense- 
organ before rcucliing the extremities of the nerve- 
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fibr&j. Again, all tlie exueiinicntal incthotls for 
cstablisliiiig tlie law aRauine tlie efiuality of least 
ucn-silile diHemices. Thus, if there he .sliiiiiili 
iiicanurecl iesji)ectivelyby 100, 101, 200, 20*2, causing 
Mjnsatioiis i', y, y, sucli that x' is only just 
ilistiDgiiislinhlo from x, y' only jubt dwtmgiiialiaUe 
[loui y, it is obsiimed tliat a:'-x* = y-y, an 
asaumptidii wliicli neglects tha important fact 
that tliere ia no iiicntnl contoufc coircapunding 
Dither to (a*' - a) or to (y' - y). Finally, even if 
the law can be held to be established, it is put 
clear bliat it refpnvca to be interprcletl (with 
Fechner) na properly ivsyebo-idiVRleal, It may 
also he helc? that the law is reafly pfiysiofogical, 
Uie intensity of the stinuilits Imiiig inodilicil in this 
way by irradiation in the netwe-centresj while 
A^’undfc has attempted a psychologii-al iuterpreta- 
tian of it, maiiitainuig that it iiohls of the relation 
between inero Beiisatioii and tl»e ‘apperception’ 
of the sensation by the direction of attention to it. 

Menial ‘ I'ciculties .’—Tlie oteervation ami do- 
Bcriiilion of mental facta liavc led to a classilicaliou 
of tlicin, according to their degrees of li!ccnc.sb, into 
certain unlors; and theso have been frequently 
spoken of as (Uirerciib powers or functions of the 
mind. In blio earliest stage of j>sychological in* 
quhy we even liav© tlicm doaevtbed as dilVeveut 
arts of the soul. In IhU way Plato (listinguUlios 
esira, anger, and teasoii. anil lueaCes them in the 
lower part of the body, in the heart, and in tho 
brain respectively. Jiut the cJ/tssillcation whicli 
had mnsb inlluonce upon siibsoqueut writers woa 
Aristotle's. Uis distinction nf tliougiit and desire 
is the origin of tlio dualclossiUcatiuiiof iutellectual 
and aotive poweia (eacli with many subdivisions) 
which ^Yas fur long ahiioat unauimausly adupied. 
A tripartite clnssilicatioit-'Cognitioi], Peeling, and 
Dcf-ire or Will—wiia put forward by tho j)8ycholo- 
gists of Kant’s time, accepted by Kant, and since 
jiis tiino (ill Great Britain sinco Hamilton’s time) 
lias been very gonerally adopted. The value of 
such clnssillcatiuiis ia easily, ami has ofluu )>ceii, 
ovcrestiinatcd. In the fiist placo, it is clear that, 
atChodgh such functions or faculties may be <lis- 
tingiusncd, they do nob operate apart froiii one 
anobiicr. No concrete statoof mind consists merely 
of knowledge or merely of will; nor can it be pro¬ 
perly called by one of these names, except as a 
means of describing it by its most proiiiinoiib char- 
ncte]‘i«<tic. In tho sccoiul placo, it lias to be borne 
in mind tliatitisiio c.xplaiiatloi) of a mental fact 
to refer it to a nmutal faculty. To maintain, ns 
Kant, Haiiiiltoi], and Lotze did, that 111610 arc 
certain fundameiitiil conscious functions or con* 
scions elements which caiinob be reiluced to soiiic 
single function or elemoiit, gives no real 8njq)Dit 
to the view which seems to underlie much of the 
‘fnculty•psychology’—the view timt mind is ncou- 
gej-ies of distinct /sciiitie.^, and psychology a 2 »vocosh 
of labelling facts and putting each into its 
compartincTit. To refer phcnoincnn to memory, 
gciiciulisntiuii, &c. as their causes is to mistake a 
name for ivu explanation. 

The ' Faculty-usychology’ described ami flemol- 
i.dicd by theEiigli-ili As.soclatiimists and by Herbert 
is, bowevto-, mtlier n mode of tlioughb jiito n-hich 
certain writem have frequently lapsed than a iiictlioil 
■whiuli they liave conaciuusly adopted atui defeiidctl. 
And tlie quest for a simple and imifonn mental ele¬ 
ment from which all tlie wealth of eonsciuns life 
lias been derived is nob therefore succfts.sful, because 
the fiiculty-p.sycliology is iinaucoessful, Hcvhart 
regiUils tho iuLeractiou of picsenlations jw acconiit* 
ing for all uicntal idienonifinn; in ft similar way If. 
Spencer seeks to derive mind from a snecesaion of 
aoinetliiiiga whicli can only bo described as analog- 
ouB to nervous sliochs. But the ditficulty of both 
is to jia-ss from this objective element to the feeling 


of nlcnaure or jiain, fti>tly described by Hamilton as 
suoicclivcly subjective, or to the phenomena of 
Yolitiuii. Accordingly, inanypsyohologists who arc 
ab one with Horbavt and the AssociationlstB in 
rejecting tiie coiiocptiaii of fiicnltius as a mode of 
I explaining facts yet bold tliab tlio hnal nnalyBis 
wc can rcocli of conscion.sness or of niontal pheno- 
ineaa does uot eiiahlc ua to derive subjective reeling 
(of pleasure or pain) friim presentation, or activity 
from cUber, tlie tlirce elenicnis being involved in 
the Bimplcst state of consciousness (the term ‘ cou- 
scioitsueas,’ua lUsliiigirinbed from ' sclf-conacious- 
uess,' being bore used as a quite general term for 
any mental state }. 

AlUiilion. —JIany of tlie most important contro- 
vcisies of psycbology ccntvc iu the question of the 
nature and extent of blie activity involved in con¬ 
sciousness. In its simplest fonn this activity is 
seen in tbc subjective reoctiim involved in aique- 
hemling a presentation j in its urost devolopeil form 
it is tbc act of will wliicb determines a course of 
conduct upon wliich moiuentous issues are known 
to bang. In tbc latter case, as well as in the 
former, the critical imiiit is the direction of Atten¬ 
tion. Now attention in generally allowed jiot to 
bcas 2 )cciid * faculty,’or separate activity diH'oront 
{rent the dements of cuusciuusuess already de¬ 
scribed. It is simply consciousness vogaulud ns 
active and os concentrated uu some portion of its 
objective content, wliorchy tlie intensity of that 
portion is incrensed. Tlie jioint iu djsputo is 
chietly wbctltor this active concentration is ulti¬ 
mately determined by the strengtli of external 
factors. Ibis clear tliab the (lircction of attention 
is conditioned by the previous mental groujiings 
of ideas. Further, attention involves a mus¬ 
cular adjuHlment—nt any rate rvlien dhecteJ to 
objects of sense, and also (allbongli in a less 
marked degree) wiicn directed to a train of tliought. 
These facts are tUH'crently iutovpretcd. On the one 
band, Bain, Itibot, nud otiicrs lind the basis of 
attention in the iimscnlar adjnstmcubi on tlie 
other hand, the muscular adjiistuiont Is looked 
uiron as the organic expressioD and dovclopinent 
of subjective activity ; and this subjective activity 
is belli to bo iiivolveii in the siniplesb state of con- 
Bciousnoss. The one view looks u)ion the external 
us determining and even Buinubow ^iroducing tho 
internal. According to the oUicr view the pruccs.s 
ie Olio in which a subjoctlve or spiritnal factor 
expresses itself tlivuiigli and gjadnaily cxtemlN ite 
control over an organic and iiliysical environment. 

ScitMtlion. —Sensations are cciiniiionly dolinetl as 
the simple mental states which re.sult from nervous 
stimuli Tliis [diyslological rufovoiice cnablo-s us to 
dibtiiiguisli bile .Special Senses, with tbeir clearly 
debnud organs adapted to the reception of dillerent 
kinds of external stiinnli, from Oi ganiu or General 
Sensibility, which nrisoB from the state of the 
internal organs of tJic body (sucJi as the alimen¬ 
tary canal, the lungs, .and the heart), and from tho 
Muter Sciisatlniis. 'riioso laab (which idiiy so im- 
jHirtant a part in Ibe ilevelojunont of knowledge) 
arc clue to the central cxcitalion of a motor or 
eilerent nerve, and the c[>nser|uciit contraotion of 
the muisoIo in which it teiwinatcH (soo MuscLia, 
Neuvous Systkm). Tho sensation both modi- 
Aes and is modilicd by the conscious state into 
which it cnler.'i. AVo have no c.xperieiico, and 
can form no valid conceptioTi, of tho more sensa¬ 
tion. For tho subject wliicli exjieriences it, it ia 
meiely an elcmcut in a complex and evor-changing 
wbulo. This is a point wliicih 1ms been commonly 
overlooked by tho Associatioiiisb psycliologists. 
Tliey started willi a suocesaion of disconnected 
mental molecules, called sensations, and attempted 
til trsuje tUo gi-owtU of mental life from tbolv com¬ 
bination. But this is to begin witli an abstraotiou, 
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The eiwUcftl stage of loentivl life svonld iraUiet sccni 
to bo n vague maiiifuld into which ilistinction is 
just being bronglifc; find tlio growth of hnowlalge 
consists nob onV hi the addition of new elotnente, 
1nit in diall ing new lines of distinction and forming 
new groupings of oleiiieiite. And these di&tinc-' 
tioiis find groupings may ho said to he dctenniiicd ' 
by tlie varying intensities of dilVerent elements in ' 
the changing mental content, or by the cuntimiens 
rcdistiibntion of attention. 

Ideation .—'Thu mental content thus vairiesin the 
diiitinctncss of its parts, which may even disapmear 
hoiii coiiscioiisfiess and afbenvaitls veapnenr. This 
reinstatement in eonsciovisneRa is oalleJ Itepresctt- 
tiition or Ideation, and the represented or ideal 
cniitcnte arc called Images. The circiimatance-s 
dolermining the succession of ideas and fonim- 
tioii of imageH are, fust, new sensc-iinpi'esalons; 
secondly, vofuntary direction of Attention; and 
tliinlly, the mutual inlluciice of the mental 
elcmeiite. lb is the last of these which is inferred 
to under tlic title of J^awa of Association. In 
the article AsSugiation of loti^vs an account ia 
given of the way in which one concrete experience 
recalls anofclicr. In every cose of association a 
twofold process would seem to he involved. A 
jiurtion of tUe present nieutal content coaleacca 
with a resentbling portion of a past mental state, 
and the revival of this portion involves the re- 
Inntatoniont in consoioueues.s of the other elements 
with which it was iirovlously couneetod. The 
latter, which js the luopcrly repvodnctivc vn-ocoss, 
is thus due to the fact that coiiscionsiiess is not a 
collooblon of atomic HCiisutluna, but a coutlnnous 
whole. 

Peroejiiion is the buowicdgo by means of sensa¬ 
tion of an individual ohjeot or tiling. The nnclene 
of tlie porcopt is tlius ono or more present sensa¬ 
tions which coalesce with revived or ideal elements 
belonging to the same sense, and cotnbino with 
revived or Ideal clomcuts holoiiging to other scoses. 
These preseiitativo and representative elements are 
bound togottior and lueauiitcJ as a single mental 
content, which we reler to a portion of the body or 
to a thing in space boyoiid the body, and to wldcli 
we oflcrlue (jualitios corresponding to onr sonsa- 
tlona. In brief, PercepLion, as dUtingubhed from 
Sensation, involves, first, complexity of olemento; 
secondly, localisation j and thirdly, individiialisa- 
iimi and olijcetiftcation. The comjjlcxity consists 
of the clomants of present sensation, and of the 
ideal group with wliicli the former coalesce or com¬ 
bine. TUa localisation clearly involves the perceij- 
tion of space. The iiiclivhlualisation and objectifi¬ 
cation may bo accounted for by the following con- 
Biderntions; («) The various senantions grouped 
tocotlicr in a percept—e.g. the resistance, touch, 
colour, taste, smell of an orange—are bo relatwl 
tliat modification of one of them commonly involves 
modification of tlic otliora. Tims they conio to be 
perceived as n group. (6) Not only are motor sen- 
nations involved in fixing attention on other aensa- 
tioiiH, but tliD greatest distinctness of the other 
sensations is commonly accompanied bycomILtions 
wiiieli admit also of .sensations of touch and resist¬ 
ance.. Hence the object eoinca to bo osperienced 
as oilering re.sistance or as an obstacle, (c) In this 
way the other sensations come to suggest toiicli 
and resistance, and thus to bo referred to a thing 
in space wliicIi ollem resistance to our muscular 
enevgv. Tliis forms the jisychological basis of 
tile distincbioii hobweeii primary and secondary 
qualities of matter. 

The above account trace.s the percc])tion of 
objects in so far as it is mainly tiepmulent upon 
active tonoh—i.o. touch plus its Attendaufe motor 
sensations. To active sight—i.e. slgJit pins its 
attendant motor sensations—n pcvcoptioii is duo 


whicli dit&rs from the preceding («i iiv the absence 
of the scusation of resi.stnitco ; su tluit wc do not 
derive from active sight alone n knowledge of 
objects outside of nnd opposed to our own bodice, 
and mir apparently direct perception of distance, 
soliility, &C, l»y sight is really a derived peixep- 
tioM ; (i) in the vastly greater miiiilier of elements 
simuitancouflly’ pro.sented, so that the siinnUaueity 
of imreeptioii which clmrnctcriscs the developed 
perception of space is mainly due to visual piuixoii- 
tiuu. 

Space and Time .—As tlie preceding paragifljdi 
points out. objects or things arc perceived os in 
space, Siniiloriy, uur conscious life is apprehended 
OH a succession—i.c. os in time. The whole of our 
cKpericiicc may thus Lo i>aid to be conditionecl by 
Space and Time; the plicnomena. of e.xternal per¬ 
ception by s})Ace, those of inteinal pcrcc[itimi Ijy 
time. The two spheres are sometimes de-scriljcd as 
the object-world and tlie auhjcct-world respectively. 
Uegardiiig both space and tiiiio Llicre arc several 

I ucstioiiH which admit of being keiit distinct. 
*irst of all, tlici'c is the (picatioii as to their reality 
—are they veal existences, or simply modes of onv 
subjective perception? Tills is n question which 
properly lies outside psycliolocy, and belongs to 
metapUysica. Then there is tbe question of tlio 
way in which wo form concei>t» of ejiace mul 
time. Geometry depends upon siicli a cimceptlon 
of space. The )>ointB, hues, and surfaces of geo¬ 
metry are not pevcopts, but abstractions from per- 
cejjition, formed os other concepts are foriucd. 
^Nlint tlien is that in perception from which we 
are nbie to form concepts of space nnd time? Ib 
must itself bo a spatial or temporal percept. It is 
then uiih regard to the perceptiuna of space and 
time that the most difficult psychulogical question 
enters. And the question regaiihng botli per¬ 
ceptions is aflected by the secular controversy 
cuucomlng the existonco and the function of an 
a prion factor in mind. 

Thus we start witli two opposed viexvs oi^the 

B crcepUoii of space \ iiiat, tlielutuitivo or Nativiab 
lieory, according to u'lilch space is an innate idea 
(or, as since Kant ib h(u» more cnmmonly been i>ut, 
is tlie form in M'liich wo jicrccivo objects), nnd is 
nob derived from seiiBations, but Is a form of per¬ 
ceiving, belonging a priori to the mind, and con¬ 
tributed by it in the production of expoviencQ; 
Bccondiy, tne Empirical Uiwiry, according to which 
Bjiaco is the worked-up product of sensations. The 
imiveisal ami necessary clinmctcr of the spatial 
perception lias been bronglib forwanl jndcfeueuuf 
tho former theoiy. Hut it is important to remem¬ 
ber that cevtaiii sensations—uilonrs, tastes, and 
even soiindH—arc localised only indirectly, as be¬ 
longing to a vuiihle or tangible object. And this 
fact at once suggests the lines upon u'hicii an 
empirical analysis of space should he carried out. 
liy Horbart space has ijcen derived ironn a Borics 
of 9eii.«uitiona which can ho i-Q^matcd in the same 
nnd in i-evcrse order. By Bain it has been held 
that it ia due to uiuscvdav sensatLoii—movement 
giving the porociition of empty space, resistance 
giving that of space filled or body. Senaatioiis 
both of movement nnd resistance accompany touch; 
and sensations of movement accompnny sight to an 
e.xtent which i.s not nearly equalled in the other 
senses. In adilition to tliis, however, we iimat 
bake account of what Lotice calls the ' local sigiia' 
which belong to tactual and visual sonsabions^ 
These local mgns are due to tlio extended imturo 
of the aense-oigana of sight ami touch, and are 
elements in sensation by which sensations arising 
from tho sthmiiabion of dilFercnt portions of the 
retina (or of the skin) are diefcinguiatied. from one 
niiotlier. The siiniiltaneons distinctness in sensa¬ 
tion which ia duo to these ‘local signs ’ is gradually 
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inter|ii'ctvcl by iiiotor Miiisatioiis, and out of these 
clemcabs there yimliially oiiierj^cs the perception 
of one's own body, by relation to which utlier 
things arc loeali^Cll in sjiace. Thus, although the 
perception of .space is iiii])lied in that of ho4ly, the 
two perceptions grow to cloarneaa together. Even 
admitting this enijdrical nnalyBis, however, it inuy 
still be held—aa Lotze holda—that there is an a 
priori luciital tendency to form the perception of 
space. 

The opposed views of Nativi.sni amt Empiricism 
arc applied to the pci'ccption of time as well ns 
to that of space. And the perception of time only 
seems a Biinidci* question tlinii the other hccauso 
wo are aj)t to confuse the succession of presonta- 
tiona on wiiicli it is based with a ]iieacntation of 
succession, which, of comae, would be a presenta¬ 
tion of time. Tlie elements from which tliis pre¬ 
sentation nf lime is derived maybe tsoinewhat ns 
follows: When a number of pi-esenlations are 
successively presented, each grows fainter ns atten¬ 
tion passes n-om it, unci hence arises a vague dis¬ 
tinction between present and not-preseiit. After- 
evavds, on the same sciics being repented, the 
second member will be vising in intensity when 
the first is presented, and therefore in full Intensity; 
when the second is presented, the first will he siiiK- 
ing in intensity, while attention will be passing on 
towards the third, whose intensity will therefore bo 
rising: and so on tliroughout tue seiics. Uence 
the vague distinction of present and net-present 
becomes moro definite as n distinction of [laat, 

f resent, and future, and this is the presentation of 
inie. 

Memory and Both of these are 

distingulshod from tho mere succession of ideas 
and images by involniig a reference to one's own 
conscious lifo os n succession in time. When un 
imago is remoiulered its vaiiuua parts Itavo a fixed 
order and position, it is accompanied by a number 
of aCtondant or accessovv ideas, and 'it is recog¬ 
nised OH belonging to ones post self. The expected 
image has not always tho same fixed ^losition or 
iminbei' of attendant ideas ; but it, too. is referred 
to self—one’s future self, and it is cliaractcrised by 
an oleinciit of stiiving or tension and by an increas¬ 
ing degree of intensity. The plionomena of memory 
and expectation arc a recognised dilUculty for tlie 
thtiory wliich seeks to dcrlvo initul from the succes¬ 
sion of presentations. 

Thought .—In the process of thinking diH'crcnt 
mental contents arc related tog'otlier—gcncmllsed 
into notions or concepts, disciimiiiatcd, and, in the 
higher forms of thouglifc, arranged in an orderly 
manner under soino scientific or other ideal. 
Thinking i.s further distiiigiiished from perception 
and imagination hy dealing with classes of tilings 
rather tliaii particular objects, and by being maiiiTy 
voluntary, whereas perception is mainly antoiimtic. 
lint the distinction is not an absolute one. In 
iiiingination and even in perception a procas-s of 
vohintnry selection may be involved, and every 
clear perception involves n conception of a eta&s 
to whidi tlic obiect is vofcvicd. Further, the re¬ 
lating process wliieli is cliarncteristic of thinking 
may bo found, though in a less exidicit manner, 
involved in perception : for tho percept has been 
shown to consist of a variety of elcmients connected 
together in definite ways. Carrying the analysis 
fiirtliov, we can iiiul no conscious content without 
such relations. This has been commonly brought 
out by cmpliasising the necessity of diflerenco for 
coiiaeiousne.s.s. Thus, Holihes made the assertion 
that ' to have always the same sensation and to 
have no sensation at all come to tho same tiling 
and this has been formulated by Bain into tlie 
Law of Helativity, that all consciousness is con- 
Bcioiisneas of difl'eieiice : nob, indeed (as Bain Bonio- 


times puts it), that we are conscious only of differ¬ 
ence, bat that all consciousness involves dill'crenco 
or discriniinatinn; as it may also be shown to 
involve likuncss or nssiniiiaLiuii and synthesis. 

BclaCions arc thus involved in all eonsciousncs.s 
equally with elements related. 'Feelings’ and 
‘rclaliuiia between feelings’ (to use Mr Spencer's 
temiiiioiogy) imist be regarded os ct|ntilly nlthiiate 
in iniiiil. The English As.suciationi3ts made con¬ 
sciousness liegtn wibh separate units of sensation 
or'feeling;' and those writei'S who have received 
and carry on the tradition of the Associatiunist.s 
have devoted nmcii attention to doternuning llio 
nature of tliese relations. But if the ultiinatu 
datum of consciousness is not separate atoms of 
presentation, bub what Dr Waul calls a prcsciita- 
ixon-contiiiHumt and If tho growth of mind consists 
not merely in additions to tliat continuum, but in 
drawing now lines of distinction and connection 
witliiii it, we may see how neither the so-called 
‘feeling’nor the 80 -called ‘relation lictwoon feel¬ 
ings' is independent and conceivable by itself, and 
how both are simply abstractions front the stale of 
iiihid which—even ab its siuiplest—is a concrete 
iliciioinenon. In other words, whnt is charactcr- 
stic of thou^lib os well ns what is cliai’octoristic of 
sensation is involved in all consciousness. 

Feeling and the Emotions .—The term Feeling is 
of very amblguouB signification in psychology, 
But tlicre is a pretty general agreement to use 
it for the second of the llii’ce ciements in the tri¬ 
partite division of niiiul (althnugl), unfortunately, 
it has not been restricted to tliatuse). The psy¬ 
chology of feeling has two chief problenis to deni 
with : first, to dotonnino the nature and coiulltionB 
I of ploaaiiro and pain, as cuiitrasted with other elc- 
I nients of mental life : and secondly, to analyse into 
j their elements, and trace tlic growth of, tlie com- 
i plex feelings or emotions. Tlie Emotions are com- 
; plex states of mind in which a feeling of pleasure 
or pain is prc<lominant. This feeling is connected, 
more or less distinctly, with a nresenlcd or ideal 
object, and is eoinplicivtcd with elements of organic 
sensation, and, usually, witli tendencies to action 
or elemenle of desire. Tlicso complex states of 
feeling, or emotions, take very various forms, 
according to the elements of which tiiey arc com¬ 
posed, and their mudo of origin. 'Die olassifioa- 
tlon of the emotions and tho nature and origin 
of such emotions as sympathy and the moral .son- 
timent are still ve.xed questions of psychology. 

Desire and VoUiion .—In these phenomena we 
linvc the development of the active element in 
mind complicated with feeling and manifesting 
itrolf in mu$>calai' activity, Writors wlio regard 
this active elcuicnb ns ultimutely duo to the play 
of merely presented or external factors havo at¬ 
tempted to derive volition from spontaneous inovc- 
nicnt (Bniii) or from rellex action (Id. !d]icncei‘)— 
factors wliicii enter consciousneBS merely as inotor 
presentations. As op))()sed to tliis we have the 
view that the fundamental act of will is tlio dircc- 
tioii of attention to certain ideal elements or groups, 
Whether this direction of abtontion is itself deter- 
mined solely by plensure and pain is a question 
which has raised move controversy than perhaps 
any other question in psychology (see Will), In 
Desire there Ls present the coiiconbion of an olijccb 
or ideal end, accompanied l»y feeling and liy an 
element of aU'ivitig, Nonnaliy, wliuii tlie concep¬ 
tion of the end has been associated with dcfiiiile 
means to its realisation, the desire is followed hy 
a volition or act of will. Tho development of voli¬ 
tion is n- process of growing complexity and dofinile- 
ness. B^iiiiiing with the act of attention, Uio 
power of will is gradually extended over the bodily 
inovemeiita controlled by muscles in connection 
witli tlie motor nerves. Movements which ai'c at 
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Arab raiuloni, vellex, instinctive, or merely expres- 
sioua], are laoiigiib nitliin it.? operation. Portlier, 
Avil 1 grows Rule by side with icason aiitl imagination, 
is called into npcrivtioii not by ocnac-prcsentatiou 
only, but in re-sponae to images and concepts, nod 
can thus be regulated by reason. A doitlile tend¬ 
ency is nt work in tliis developinenb: the associative 
and autoniatic tendency of acts frequently rcpcatcil 
to become hnbitnal; and the intcllectnni temicney 
by which ends and the acts tending tow&itls them 
arc brought into rational order. In this way the 
individual comes to act for peimnncnt ends and 
from fixed pnnciple.s, and to develop a deiinitc 
chamctcr. 

IiiTEHATimn,—The fivat acientific tveatiao on p^cliolosy 
WAS Arisiotlo's work In iiiodcrn p)iU<>sopliy 

nn intuitional and apirituAlist theory of iMychology is to 
ho found in Descartes and Leibnitz, an empirical and 
inatcrinliatic tlioory in Hobbes. The Assodation-tisycho- 
logy, wliicli traces descent from the psyohotopicBl pliilo- 
Bopluoa of Looke and Hume, anil from the |thy.siol«gicAl 
psychology of Hartley ( Observatmia on Bfan, 17-1!)), may 
bo read now in the works of Jainoa Mill {Analt/ait of ike 
Phenomena of Ike Jhiman Uliud, J. S. hlilVa ed. 18(^), 
J. S. Mill {ixamimtion of IfamillonU Philotophu/, 6th 
ed, 1878), and A, Bain {The Senm and We/«W/«i, M 
ed. 1SG8; The Eniotiana and the Wilt, 3d cd. 18^; Men¬ 
ial and Moral Science, 3d ed. 1375). Belonging to the 
same school, but conditioned throughout by tfie doctrine 
of evolution. Is H. .Spencer's Pi'iaelplei of Payekedogy 
(2d cd. 1870-72). To the Florbartian inRucncc is due 
the oxhawatlvo text-book of W. Volkmaim von VolkwaT 
{Lehrluch dtr Paycholoyit, 3d ed. 188-1). Independent 
views, whioh are yet iiinuoncod by Hovbart, arc worked 
outby Lotao {McuicinUehe Payoholonie, 1852; book ili. 
of jl/e<«Hfcj/4(cj, Eng, tiniia, 1884; il/i'crocomws, Eng. 
traii-R. 1 h83; Oallinct of Psychology. Etig. trans. 188e) 
nnd by J. IVarU (ortlolo ‘Psychology' in Enoy. Brit., 9th 
cd.). Experliuoiibnl psyohologv (a represented by the 
works, omona others, of IVunJt, Ebblugliaua MUsistor* 
borg, lUbot, Piorre Janet, and by many contribuMons to 
Oormon, Fniioli, ItaliAn, EugUsli,nnd Ainorloan journals. 
A useful aunitnaiy of resalts Is given by Q. T. Ladd, 
Elements of Physiological Psychology (18871. Pounded 
largely upon thoao is the hritliant work oi W. Jsmea, 
Principlu of Psychology (1890). Tlio most important 
text-books to tho whole snbjoet are Sally’s Outlines of 
Psychology (1884), Baldwin's Handbook of Psychology: 
Senses <ind [wieUect (2d ed. 1800), Dowey’s 
(1880), J. 0. Murray's Ilandbook of Psychology (\iS6), 
Hofltling's Outlines of Psychology {"Sni. tmns. 1891), Ele- 
mtixlary Psychology (1891), by tho prosont writer, and 
Mnltei-'s Psychology (1890), the last iiainod being on able 
reatatoinont of the theory of Catholic scholastToiinn and 
oritioisni of iiicoiiaistcnt views. Sco aUo Pint.osoFUY 
and other articles cited there. 

PsycUvoiiiCtcr (Or. jMj/c/iJW, ‘cold’), an in¬ 
strument for mcasui’ing the toitsion of aqncoiia 
vapour in the ntinosplieie: a wet and dry Iiulb 
Hygioinetcr (q.v.). 

Ftall. the chief god of Mempliis. See Ecypt, 
Vol. IV. p, 234. 

Ptnrililgnil {Lagopus), a genus nearly allied 
to the true Grouse (q.v.), clifTeriii^ cliieily in havin'; 
the toes as well as the lejp tinckly clothoil with 
short fentlici'S. Hence the name Lagomis, a iminc 
used by Piiiiy, from tlio resemblance or the foot to 
that of n Imre. Tlie species are natives of the 
northern jravts of the world, of elevated or of nrctio 
regions. With tho exception of the ‘Heel Grouse’ 
(/., scoticus), the specie.? change colour on tho 
approach of winter, assuming a white or nearly 
white plumage. All are esteemed ns food. 'Tho 
Common Ptarmigan (Z. vintus) occurs in a few 
parts of l^ootlanu, but not in England or Ireland. 
It is re.?idcnt in the Lofodci) Islands, in Scandi¬ 
navia, on fclie Ural and the Altai ranges, &c,, and 
occurs on the Alps and tlio Pyrenees. The winter- 
plumage is pure white, except a black band above 
the eyes of the male, and some black on the under 
feathers of the tail. In botli sexes the wings arc 


always white, but have dark shnfta to their quills. 
In auamier the males aie predominantly grayish 
brown above, with blackish liead, slioulders, and 
breast, with white belly, with black tnil-featherH 
tipped with white. In the fcinalas a tawny colour 



Coninioii Ptarmigan {Lagopus mutus), summer aud 
winter pfuniage. 


predominates. In autumn, again, the plumage is 
dinbrent, with nunicrotis streaks of slate-gray on 
tlio upper parts.^ The white winter-pluinugo is 
doubtless protective amid the enow, and may be 
the result of the cold ; the suminer-plinnoge is not 
less Imnnonions with the Burrounilincs. it seems 
that some iiiuiiUing is associated with each of the 
eltanges, but precise observations are wantluK, A 
rough neat IS scraped in tlicground; the eggs (eight ! 
to ton) are laid in May, and have abiifT colour. Ptar¬ 
migans aie monogamous, bub sometimes gregarious. 
Tlicy feed on (emler shoots and berries. Atnono; 
the related speefea me the following : L, nipcsU'U 
^iberia, Arctic America, &c.), L. wpWoms, or lied 
Grouse, Z. leueinnts (llocky Mountains), Z. fiimi*'- 
fCHCHnu (Spitebergon). and Z. albus, ov Willow- 
grouse (in both hemispnerea). Most of the 'ptar¬ 
migan'sold in British markets are willow-gi'ouso. 
Sco GnousB, and Howaitl Saunders, BntCah JiivtU. 

Ptorln. Bee Boqhaz-ICeui. 

Pterlclithys {G»'., 'wing-rish'), a genus of I 
extinct Ganoid fishes, lemaius of which occur in j 
Uovoman strata, The head and body were covered ; 



Pterichthys, 


witli'bony sculptured plates, and the pectoral fins 
(to tho wing-like appearance of which the name 
i-rfers) were Targe and proiniucnt. 

PterocleSt See Sakd-gi?ovsb. 

Ptcro<l!l<5tyl (Gr., 'wing-fiiiger’), a remark¬ 
able ringed reptile, tho remama of which are met' 
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with in the tlnrof^ic Jiiid CretAoenns systemp. 
There are nunieroiig forms of Pterodactyl wliich 
are included iii the extinct order Onuithosaun^ 
The head was relatively larso and Bnont-hkq, the 
long jaws being funiLshed with siun>le ajid nomled 
teetK, implanted in sepamta sockets. Tlie eyfr 
orlut Wflsi verv largo, the sclerotic liavmg generally 
a ring fif bony plates, an*i the nastriU approxi¬ 
mated to tliQ orbits. Tlte neck was long and binl- 
like, consi-iting of procmlons vertohmi which were 
longer tlian Uic dorsals—the latter varying from 
seventeen to twenty in number. From three to 
six verteiii'fo arc ancliylosed to form the sncnim. 
The tail is generally siioit, but long-tailed forms 
aro also nieb with- The scapular areh and keeled 


wliich the fo.ssils usually ocenr in a fine state of 
regervation—even the impression of the nieia- 
ranoiw wing being sometimes clearly seen. Seo 
Nicholson and Lyilokkov’s Palfeontology, 

Ptt^roiiiys. See FLViNa Anbials. 

Ptcro'podfi (fir-, ‘wing-footed’), a cla.s8 or 
Rub'Claas of niollnscs, having two lobes of the 
‘foot’dovelopol into wing-like Bwimnilng organs. 
They live in the open sen, and are caniivorous. 
Distributed in all sca-s, they often occur in immense 
shoals, and afl'oiul food to fishes ami Cetacoana. 
The body Is bilaterally symmetrical, but this is 
doubtless seeondaiily acquired. In some (Tlicco.sn- 
iiiata) the viscera arc covered with a delicate shell; 
the oUicra (Gymiiosomata) are naked, but all 
the larv'ie have shells, The thin eiilcareous or 
grifttle-likc .shells are aliimdaiib in the Oozo 
(q.v.) of sonic regions. It is very likely that 
the I’teropoils should bo ranked nob as a 
fcoparate ola.s.s of iiioHiisch, hub as a sub-class 
of Gasteroiwds. Of tlio Thecosomata the 
genera Hyalea and Cymhiilia arc vepreseiita- 
tives, ns'Clio and ‘Pneuinodernioii are of 
Gyiiinosomata. Fos.siI Pternpods appear even 
ill tlie Cambrian strata. See Pelseiieer, 
Some Pteropods 
sea-buttcrflicB,’ 

Ptoleiualc Sy.stcin, See Ptolrmy. 
Ptolcina'is* See Ache. 

Ptolemy, name of the Macedonian kings 
of Egiqit. The fimt, a son of Lagos, ivas 
called Sotcr (‘Saviour') by the Knodians, 
whom be defended against DcmotrhiB .Polior- 
cetes. Ho hccaino one of tlie greatest of the 
goncmls of Alexander the Great (q.v.), niul 
on Alc.xamlor's death became rnlcv of Egypt. 
For the other Ptolemies, his snccesHoi'S, .see 
EOVPT, Yol, IV. p. 241; aiul for their patronage 
of literature, Ai.EXANDniAK SCHOOh. 

properly Claudius PTOLEMiisus, a 
celebrated astronomer and geographer, w-as ii 
native of Egj'pt, though it is uncertain wliobliur 
ho was bom nt PehiBium or Ptolemais in the 
‘Tliebiud. Nothing is known of his povNonal 
history, except tliat he floiirislicd in Alexandria 
in 1.30 and there is probable evidence of 
his having been alive in lOl. The clnof of Ills 
writings are the i'r 67 £lXj} t?Js 'Aorpopo/iias, 

wliich, to diatiiignihli it from the ne.s:b mentioned, 
RceiiiR to have been denominated by the Greeks 
ami by the Arabs after them nicgistS, ' the 
greatest,’wUonee was derived the name Almagest 
(with Arab article ‘the’}, by which it is goner- 
ally known; the Tctrabiblos Suntaxis, with which 
is combined another ivork called Kavpos or Ccuti- 
loquiiinit from its containing a Imndrod aphorisms 
—^Imth works treating of n-sUologioal Buldects, and 
liuld by some on tins account to be of doubtful 
geniiiacnc&.s; a treatise on the phenomena of the 
fixed stare, or a species of almanac; and the Geo- 
gmpAia, his gieiit geograpliical work^ in eight 
books. The rest of liis works are of inferior iin- 
iHiitaiico, and consist of descriptions of I’arious 
kinds of Projections (n.v.), the theory of the imisi- 
cal scale, cbronologiciu and motapliysical troatise.'s, 
and a siiininary of tlio hypotheses employed in his 
great work, the Ahnagest, 

Ptolemy, botli as an n.sbronomer and geograplier, 
held smiroine sway over the luiiuls of almost all tho’ 
sciciitiac men from his own time down till the 
lCtli-17th centuiy j bub, and in astronomy specially, 
lie seems to have been not so much an independent 
investigator as a corrector and improver of tho 
work of his predecossor.s. In astroiioiuy he de¬ 
pended almost entirely on the lahoure or Hlppar- 
chuB. Bat, as his works form .the only remaining 



pterodsetyhis orsuiro^triB. 


fltarnuiii in their general cliaractere resemble lliosc 
of flic carinate hircts. Tlioie are four digits on each 
limb—the ontev digit of the manus (corrcBpomliiig 
to the fifth of the typical series) being immensely 
elongated for tlic support of a meiuhrauoos expan¬ 
sion (patag/iim), winch wns also attacbcrl to the 
sides of the body to ciubrace the lihid limbs and 
tail. Tho other digits of fore and hind llmlia ter¬ 
minated in curved claws, hlost of the bones aro 
liollow like those of birds. 'The body was probably 
naked. 

Many forms of Pterodactyl are known, In some 
(if wlilflh the skull is Iojis bml-Uke than that 
.shown in the accompanying ilhiRtratipn. In 
Hli.'vmpliovhyiiciis tlie extremities of the jaw.s arc 
usually edentulous, and were pei‘liai>s sheathed in 
horn ; the base of the jaws, however, was furnished 
with teeth which were inclined forwards. In tlio 
same form the tail ivas long, and provided at the 
extremity with a Icaf-like Btoering ineinbraiie. In 
Diniorjiliodon the jaws me provided with strong 
teeth m front and much Bhovter ones beliiiul; and 
tile tail was long. 

.Some ptevoilactyls were small—Ptenodr.'ico being 
nob laigev tliaii a sparrow. Otlicvs were about the 
(iizc ui a woodcock. Yet otliens, lioivover, were 
much larger—.some having a .spread of wing of 5 or 
6 feet, ami even of 2i3 feet in the case of certain 
forms from tlio Cretaceous rocks of Englnnik The 
form of its cxtroinitios sliows that ‘ the Pterodac¬ 
tyl iva.s capable of perching on trees, of Imngiiig 
against [leipeirdicalnr Burfaecs, amt of Btamling 
fivinly on the gioniiil, when, with its wings folded, 
it iniglib crawl on all fours, or hop about liko a 
bird.’ _ 

Ordithosaui'inns are woU Tcpresented in the 
^lesozoic strata of Europe amt North America. 
One of the i-icliest repositories of their remains is 
the famous libliograpliic stone of Soleniiofen, in 
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authority on ancient astronomy, the syatein they 
expound is called t[\G Tlolemaic Sifitew, after the 
author. 

As a geographer Ptolemy ii the corrector and 
improver of tho worhs of a predecesaor, Marinua 
of Tyre, about wliom, excopb from Ptolemy’s 
Writings, little ia known. Ptolemy’s improre- 
inenta and suggeabions are at once more vala> 
ablo and correct; but it is sometimes diflicult 
to separate Ins data from those of Marinus. 
His geography is divided into eiglit books, all 
of which, wibu the exception of the fttab, eighth, 
nml ft |>ortiou of tlio seventh, are nothing more 
than a catalogue of places, with their latitinlc 
and longitude (to 12ths of a degree), with a 
hnef general dcscrijAiou prefixed to e4VcU continent 
and country or trilie, and intoraperacd here and 
there with remarks of a miscellanconB character 
on any point of intci’eat. The rest of the work con¬ 
tains details regarding his mwlc of noting the posi¬ 
tions of places—by latitude (wicX-oa) nml longitude 
{plaloa )—with the calculation of the size of the 
snhero of tlie earth, and of the extent of ftuvfacc 
then known, The latitvrdea were calculated frour 
Feri'O (q, v.) in tfie Canaries, chosen ns the wostern- 
niost part of the world j hub he counted it only 
degrees W. of Capo St Vincent, insteml of the 
real distance, 9” 20'. He took the parallel of 
Ithodcs for Ids clilef line of latitude, tliinking it 
occuiuod the mean position in the zone of cliinato 
into which lie divhled the earth. He describes the 
mode adopted by him of projecting the surface of a 
liomisphoroon a flab surface, and snows its superior* 
iby over the projections of Eratosthenes, llippar- 
elms, and Marians. Ko also conati'ncte<l a aeries 
of twenty-six n»aps, to^jotUor with a general map 
of the world, in illustratiou of Ids work, Map. 

TIj© PT0LE3LUC System of astronomy, so called 
from Ptoloiny, its chief expounder, was really 
originated long befovo his time, and was, in 
fact, merely an attempt to vcdiiee to a sclcntifio 
form tlio common and primitive notions cooecrii* 
ing. the motions of the lioavonly botllea. It was 
implicitly a(.lopted by Tlato, Arlalotle, Hippai-ehus. 
and (witli the exception of tho Pythagoreans, aud 
probably of Pythagoras himself) nil tho eminont 
bhysieist© and philo-sopiicrs of auoionfc times; pass¬ 
ing from them to tho iJyiantinw and Arabs, who, 
especially tho latter, were ttio incaiis of iUsbciu* 
iiuithig it llirougU n'cstura Europe, where It ooii- 
tlnuocl tn be the universally cstabiislicd doctrine 
till the 16th century. The prunarv and funda¬ 
mental dootriiles of tins system are t1mt tlio earth 
is the centre of tlie uiuvoree, and that the heavenly 
bodies rovolvo round it in circles, and nt a iinifonn 
rate. These notions, which arc natundly auggewted 
by tho first general aspect of things, having, pre¬ 
vious to any accurate observation, estaldlslicrl 
themselves as unqucstionablo axioms, pbciioiucna 
which were found on closer examination to bo 
inconsisteub with them were explained by tire 
introduction of additional hyxiotheses. Tho belief 
tlnib the earth is the centre of the universe w'»s 
supported by its accorilanco with the relation 
of the piiinary element© of wliicli the mntetial 
^voi'kl was supposed to bo coniposcd. Thus,’ 
caiili, tlie most stable of the elements^ held tho 
lowest place, and supported water, the second in 
order; above water was placed air, and then fire, 
ether being supposed to extend indelinitely above 
the others. In or beyond tlio ethoi- element were 
certain zones or heavens, each heaven containing 
an immense crystalline spherical shell, the tallest 
enclosing the earth and its superincumbent ele* 
montSi and tlio larger spheres enclosing thcsinaller. 
To each of these Bpheies was attached ft heivvenly 
body, wliicli, by the rovohition of the crystalline, 
was made to move round the earth. Thefiretor 


iniiurmoat .spliorc was that of llic moon, and after 
it in order came those of Afercmy, Venus, the 
Sun, ^Ifanr, Juniter, Saturn and the fixed stars, 
ciahi in alU To thU syateiu later astronomora 
addcdauj/ifA splievo, tlio motion of which should 
produce tlic Precession of the Equinoxes (q.v.), and 
ato cause the alternation of day and night. 
Tlii© teatU sphere, orprnuj/iuijiofiiYc, was supposed 
to revolve from cast to west in twenty-four hoiii'a, 
and to carry the others along with it in ita motion; 
but the Ptolemaic astronomers do not venture to 
explain Uow tUU waa done, altliough, i‘LncQ the axis 
of motion of the pHmuni vtohiit ^vas tliftt of the 
equator, its extremities being tlie poles of the 
heavciiK, while that of the ninth sphoio wa-s tlie 
axis of die ecliptic, some explanation was ccvttiinly 
necessary. As observations of tlic he.aven8 in- 
evGased m accuracy it wna found that tho heavenly 
motions were apparently not iinifonn, and tins 
was explained (18 followa; Tho accalevabion of the 
sun on one side, and retardation on the other 
aide of Ida orhit is only apparent, and results 
frotn the cai'th nob being in trie centre of the sun's 
Rplwo, G (ace lig.), but nt E, and consequently 
fits motion appears to be slowest at P and quickest 
at R. The .alter¬ 
nate progression 
ftivd regtesrion of 
tho planet© ws© 
occountctl for by 
supposing them to 
move, not du-ecUy 
with their cryalal- 
lines, bub in a 
small circle, whose 
centre was a. fixed 
imint in tho crys- 
tallme, and wliicli 
revolved on Its axis 
fta it wnacarried leund with the latter; bluiBlfitt.) 
the planeb was carried round the small idrole ADD,. 
03 that oircic was carried round FQIb (uow sup¬ 
posed to represent the planetary crystalline). The 
planet wUife in Uie outer poYbion of lu amtul ciinle 
would thus have a forward, and in the inner por¬ 
tion a backward motion. The larger ciicla was 
called ail eccentric, and the Bnmllor an epicycle. 
This theory of eccentrics and epicycles ssatiefied 
tins early lustronomcm; but further investigation 
showed its incomplotcncss, and in latQi\ times it 
was found nece.^isary to exphaiu newly-diBCOvei’Cil 
dificvcpancics by heoplTig epicycle upon epioycle 
till a most complex entanglement resulted. Aa 
soon as astionoineis came to understand and teat 
tho CoiHjriilciin Tlieory (eeo COPERNIOUS), this 
vencmbie an*l disovdevly pile of hypoblie^i which 
had Tccoivcd the papal seal of infallibility, and 
had. in various forms liold supreme sway over the 
minds of men for twenty centuries, at once 
crumbled bo atoiiiB and sunk into ollivioti. See 
rVsrnONOMY- 

Tlic Alme^esi and tlie Qcoampkii were the standard 
text books to succeodiiig ages, tlio first till the tiino of 
Co;iemicu8, the second till tho great maritime discovorlcs 
of the 16th oontnry showed its clcficionoics. They have 
passed through numeroua editions, the best of which are, 
for tlio Almagtet and the moat of Ptolemy’s minor works, 
iiial by Ilalnm (Paris, d vols. 1813-28); and for tho ffeo- 
graphs, the lAtin versions of 1482 nnd 1490, published 
at Home, tlioeditf'o princepi of tlio Greek text by Erasmus 
(16^), the Elzevir edition (1019), those of "Wilberg and' 
Grwliof (1844), ^fobbe (1845), Aliiller (Paris, 1883), aiid 
the photwrapliio rcprotlucbion of the MS. in tbemonM- 
torjr of Mount Athos by Langloia (Paris, 1866 ). Thu 
cataloguo of stars has been frequently reprinted saparaMly, 
tlie best edition being that of PraneJs Bally, ib 
of the ilfeineirs of tlie Royal AtlronoTidcal Scektu (1848). 

PtOlililincS, Ifa lias been known.for a veiy 
long time that food which lias undergone puti'e*- 
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faction may, under certain circuiitsttuiccs, act os a 
violent poison, setting up severe crutarrli, nntl pro- 
(UicinK syriintoins of a iiini e general nature. Stale 
nuisaels. fign, and eau-sfigcg have even n popular 
reputation on account of their iioiaoiious qnauticii. 
A jttomainu woa first obtained hy MarqunnlC in 
1865, and described l>y him ns sitnilar to comine; 
ill 1869 Sillzer and Sonncnschein isolated a crj-stol- 
lisnble ptomaine whidi resembled in its Qualities 
atropine and iiynacyamine. Of recent years atten¬ 
tion has been calle'd to tliis question from another 
point of view, and one of special interest to the 
medical jurist. At a tiial at Itoine, on tlie occa¬ 
sion of a autipnsed nuirdei", a material was e.\ti-ac(C(i 
from the tjoily wliich liad markedly poisonous 
qualities, similar to those of delphinine. It was 
snpposc<l by those who undertook tlio iiroaecu- 
tion that tilts poison had been adtiniiistorcu to the 
deceased, bnt on the .side of tha defence it was , 
pointed out that the extract, though similar in some 
respects to (lelpliinine, was in others quite distinct, 
producing on the frog’s lienrt very diflerent effects. 

Attention having been called to the subject, 
scientific inveatigatoi*s, especially those of Italy 
and Germany, busied themselves in extmeting these 
poisonous materials, ptomaines {Gr. ;)/6j»a, ‘a 
corpse’), from Tnifrcsccut animal matters, and iii- 
ve.stigatiTig botli thoir cUcinlcal and physiological 

J iropcrties. These ptonmincs can hardly be said to 
orm a veiy distinct group of bodies from a chemical 
point of view, for some, like putrcsciuo and coda- 
verinc, arc amines; obliers are ainido-acidsi like 
creatlnin; and nenrine, which has choline and 
nmsemine closely allied to it, is trlmethyl-vinyl- 
aTim'ionlum.hydroxidc. It is even questionafde 
whether thoy may bo said to po&scss on alkaline re¬ 
action, at one time supposed to ]>e a common pm- 
petty of all ptomaines, and one wliich related them 
to the vcgotable alkaloids, for Salkowski has 
recently shown tliat crontinin, a body that has been 
long known and apparently carefiiiry investigated, 
when obtained pure gives no reaction with lilmiis- 
paper, nor docs it possess the power of combining 
with acids like a base. Bdogov, too, bna pointed 
out that it is scarcely possible to look upon 
ptomaines as powerful reducing agents, since many 
of them, especially those iicli in oxygon, arc 
deficient in this power. 

Neither from a physiological point of view can 
wu liiuk upon the ptomaines os siii generic, and in 
the first case because many of tlicm arc produced 
by the action of organi.sn)a chiring their li/c. As 
■well-known exaniplcs let us instance creatinin and 
noiiiino, which arc produced every day in onr living 
bodies, showing that during tlio putrefactive pro- 
CCS.S we cannot be said to liiul mibstaiices wliich 
stand alone, and arc invariably differont from those 
formed during digestion and assimilation. Finally, 
in lespect to tlioii’ ]ioiBoiious proiierties, not only 
nre some of them jiorfcctly liarniless or poisonous 
only in a minor degree, but it is liighly probable 
that some of the mu.st ]ioIhoiioiis products of the 
action of putrefactive and other organisms are 
bodies (nlhiimoscs) of quite a diflerent clieinical 
constitution. It is therefore probable lliat in a 
few yearn, wlieri more positive information is at 
our command, the term ptomaine will either be 
dropjied altogether or restricted in its usage. In 
the nicaritiioo scientific lueii are actively inves¬ 
tigating these bodies, and tlirowing nnicli light on 
Boveml iiivnlved prohleins uf cheinicul phymology 
and preventive medicine. 

See Selmi, Siille Pitnuuine ed Alkaloidi Cudaitriei 
(Bologna, 1878)j I’nnum, 'Das putrido Gift, die Bao- 
tenen’ CViroliow’s Arch,, Bd, CO, § 801); Kcncki, ‘Zur 
Gcschiohte Cer basisclion Fiinlnissproduota' [Joiirn. f. 
pracl. Ckemic, Bd. 2(3); Bricger, Z7c6e}* Pfomm'iie (BotUii, 
18S3); also the article Pyjemia. 


Ptosis (from tlie Gr. jn]}to, ‘I full’) signifies 
a drooping or falling of the upper eyelid, and arises 
from weakness of the miiacle whicli elevates it, or 
from palsy of the third or motor oculi nerve. If 
it is congenital, or occurs witliout any apparent 
cause, and ivisist.s medical treatment, it may be 
removed by a surgical operation, by wliicli the eye¬ 
lid is brought under tits action of the occipito¬ 
frontal muscle, ■\vhich receives its nervous power 
from aiiathar source. 

Ptyaliu, I’TYALisM. See Saliva. 

Puberty is the period of life at which the 
reproductive oi'gans in both sexes begin to be func¬ 
tionally active, and is marked by other important 
changes in the structure and functions of the body. 
Among the peoples of northern Europe it begins 
ill girls at fi'om twelve to fourteen, and in boys 
about two years later. In girls both growth and 
development arc about this period nmcli more 
rapid than in boys; the breasts enlarge, and the 
figure becomes full; the tempemmenb cliaiigesj 
and the mcnstnml flow begins to appear. In boys 
the most obvious clianges arc the breaking of the 
voice and the growth of linir on the face. The 
changc-s licgun at this Umo ai o nob fully completed 
nor the bodily and mental vigour of adult life 
astablisheil for at least eiglit or ten years after the 
cuiiimenccment of puberty. Tlic licaltli during this 
loiiod i» specially liable to be disturbed by adverse 
nducncea, particularly in the female sex; and 
overstrain, both of the physical and mental powers, 
should bo carefully guarded against. 

PiibUcniii (from JjOt. publicum, 'that which 
is public or belongs to the state’}, the nains given 
by the Bomans to those persons who farineU the 
public rovomiea ( vectigalia ). Tiieee revenues were 
»nt up to auction by tho censom, and M’ero 'sold ’ 
jor a period of five yearn. They weio derived 
chiefly from lolls, tithes, liarbour-dnties, tlio tax 
paid for tho use of pii))lic]')nstm'e-1a)uls, mining and 
salt duties; and from tlie special taxes tlioy col¬ 
lected, publicani were classified as decu/nani, pccti- 
arii or senpluarii, and coniluctores portoriorum. 
Ab the state required them to give security for tho 
emu at which they had purchased the collecting 
of the taxes, and as iliis sum was usually much 
giealer than the wealth of any single individual, 
companies {socictates) were formed, the members 
of which took eacli so many shares and ivere thus 
onablcil to carry on conjointly mulertakiugs for 
beyond the capabilities of the separate slmrcholders. 
Every sociclas had also a heatl-manager {v\agisler), 
who resided at Bnnie, and transacted all Toroign 
corre-Hiiondence with the inferior oillccis who 
directly siijiorintended tlic collection of the taxes. 
The publicani belonged to the order of equitcc, and 
formed from tlieir imnionse profits a poAVerful 
capitalist class. Under tho empire tJic land-tax 
anil poll-tax came to be collected by oHicera of 
state—in senatorial jirovincCB, the quaestor; in 
imperial lU'ovince.s, an imperial procurator assistant 
to the governor; wliil^ m provinces like Jiulmn, 
admiiiisfcei-ed by an eques, tho governor was himself 
at the aa.nie time proourntor. Tlie customs, on the 
other hand, even in the days of the empire, avoio 
still commonly leased out to publicani; and .so un- 
doiibtedlyia Jiidoja, No doubt teiritoiial pijiTCGS 
like Herod Anbipo-s also employed this method of 
collcotiiig their taxos. 

Tho lesiees again liacl their subordiiinte officials, 
who would usually be clioscn from tho native 
population. But oven Uio principal lessees in later 
times were nob necessarily liomnna, Znccbeua, the 
tax-gatlierer of Jericho (Luke, xix. 1,2), was a Jew. 
The tarilTs wero often very inde/initc, opening a 
door to arbUrni-iness and rapacity. Hence in Now 
Testament phraseology the terms jjnJh'cftn# and 
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sinnei's are Bynojiymons, ^vliile in tl«e ra1>binicftl 
literature tax-gatliercrB appear in n fitill leas 
favourable light. 

PiiBlic llealtli Act.S4 See Hyuiehe. 

Publlc-lioitscs. See Inn, Lioensiko LAm 

Public Lands. See Hoaiestead, Pjie- 
EMPTioN, United States. 

Public Prosecutor. See PnosECUTon. 

Public Schools. Tlie nine great public 
schools of England are Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 
■Winchester, Westminster, Shrewslmfy, Charter- 
liouHO, St Pnul’B, anti Mercliaiit Taylors’. Seo tho 
special articles on each, and Education. 

Public Worship llcgnintioii Act. See 

Ecclesiastical Couiits. 

Pnccliiottli PnANOBSCo, author of tho Sloria 
dilla Medicina and of other works which give him 
a high place in medical literature, was bom at 
Urbino in 1794, and, thank.s to the Scolopian 
Fathers, was already an accomplished oia:^ica\ 
scholar wlicn in 1811 he repaired to Pavia for a 
thorough course of mathematics, physics, and 
natwvnl science, in winch metaphysica, ethics, and 
civil history were not neglected. Pi-oni tliAso 
studies lio passed on to that of medicine at the 
Roman Univerfiity, and graduated with mneh dis¬ 
tinction in 1S16. Tho local malaina iirat engaged 
his attention. A Avorlt ntxlently opposing the pre¬ 
valent Bi'uuoinan doctrine, and advocating a return 
to the rational mwlioine of Hippoemtes, piwluctal 
a salutary effect on lus conteiupovarics, and was 
followed un by his able treatises on Perniciuns 
Fever (1821) and on Inductive Patliology (1828). 
Acudeiiiio honouis now fell tliiok on liiin. and he 
passed from one medical chair to another, till, com¬ 
promised ill the ]iaCnotio movement of 1831, he 
woe deposed from the professorship of Pathology in 
the iiniveiTsity of Alacerata. Excluded from aca¬ 
demic, he redoubled Ills literary activity, wliich 
bore fruit in his still classic treatises on medical 
jurisprudence and on nervous maladies. In 1835- 
37 he made a special study of the cholera epidemic 
at Leghorn, at the .same time giving to the U'orld 
his maatei'ly translation of Aietious. In 1838 the 
Tuscan Archduke appoinled him ptoiessot of 
Medical Jurispnidenco in Pisa University, and 
there ho published his Legioni Speziali sui Mali 
iVeruosf, Ins work on the CacAcciw;, and on tho 
maladies induced by the rico-culture {Jtisah), 
anil, above nil, his masterpiece, the Stona della 
Mediciiia, in three volumes, renreaenting the labour 
of twenty years, Hr died, 8tli October 1872, in 
Florence, and, by special decree of the municipality, 
waa buried in the ‘ vVestininster Abbey of Tuscany,' 
the cliurch of Santa Croce. 

Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, a fainiliar figure 
in the faivy-wovld of old EngUsIi folklore, im- 
Jiiortaliaed by Shakospenve in the Midsinnmer 
Night's Dream. His cliaracterisation hero keeiw 
close to papular tradition In the moi’^ tricks and 
iniachievousncss nttiibuted to him. The uanie is 
really a generic term for a. fairy, and vfo recognise 
it further in the Icglaiulic pukii tlie Irish pooea, the 
Welsh pwccci, even the Cornish pixie, and the Puk 
anil Niss Puk of tlio Fiisians and Dana^, Tho 
Pucks occasionally perform kindly doxnestio func¬ 
tions, are small and dwarf-like in appearance, 
attach themselves to particular households, and 
are easily propitiated uy oiFerings of cream and 
kinilly names like tlie Irish ‘good people,’ the 
Scotch ‘good neighhoura.’ They may assume tlie 
form of a horse, a hound, or the like, and arc 
even confounded with suoii danoing lights ns the 
Wiit-o’-tlie-Wiap or Jack o’ Lantliorn. Obvious 
aualugios suggest tliemsolvcs with the Silesian 


Kubcrahl, tlie 8cotcli Brownie, the Norae Troll, 
whose more malignant a'<pccts connect tliein with 
tho wider world of Demonology (q.v.). Huhin 
Goodfcllmv once filled a prominent place in the 
|>opular iniomiiation—we meet him at full length 
in the 1028 black-letter tract, Jlobin Goodfellow ; 
Am mad pranks, and mern/ Jestes, full of honest 
mirth, and is a fit niedichic for melancholy (repr. 
in HalliwcH). Honslowe's Diary tclla us that 
Chettio wroto a drama on his adventures j we find 
him again in Diavton’s Nymphidm, Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, Ben Junsoii’s Masqiie of 
Love Kestored. j\a Lob, Hobgoblin, ana the 
Lubber-fiend also the allusions to liim in our earlier 
litcratiiro are endless,—The name Puck was token 
for its title by the well-known New York covuitev- 
l>nvt to Funeu. 

See J. O. Halliwell's Jriusliahans o/ Ike fairy Jfyf/io- 
loas of A Mideiimmer Ni{iht'» Decani (ShakcBp. Soc. 
1845); W. J, Thoms's Three NotelcCs on Shakcij>eare 
(1865); and Vf. C. Hnzlitt’a Fair]; Tales, <be„ iihiilralinf/ 
Shakespeare and other Fiu/lish Writers [1875). 

Pud, or Pood, a Russian weight wliich con¬ 
tains 40 Russian pounds, equivalent to 36 pounds 
avoirdupois. 

Plldilillg'StOllC. Sec CONQLOMERATE, 

Piicbln, the third city of Mexico, capital of a 
state of the saino name, stands ou a fruitful plain, 
7120 feet above sea-level, and 68 miles (by rail 
116) SE. of the city of Me.xico. In the vicinity 
are Orizaba, Popocatepetl, and other lofty mouiv- 
tains. It was fonndoct in 1631, and is one of the 
handsomest towns in the republic, with broad, 
straight, clean streets; many of the houses, wliich 
arcgonerally three stories high, have nuaint fronts 
of rerl and white tile-work. The city contains 
nearly fifty chiivchos, theological, medical, art, and 
normal schools, a musenni of antiquities which 
dates from 1728, t^vo large libraries, a Dumber of 
hospitals, &c. On the great square stands tlie 
cathedra), a Doric building with two toweis, the 
interior of which is decomtecl in the most sumptu¬ 
ous maoner witli ornaments of gold and silver, 
paintings, statues, &c. Puebla uas a thriving 
trade, and an air of cheerful activity, not common 
in Mexico, pervades tlio place. In 1889 there were 
twenty-two factories j the chief articles pi-oduced 
aro cottons, pnjjcr, iron, glass, porcelain, leather. 
Pop. (1889) TS.S.'JO. Puebla was besieged for two 
moatUs by the Fvcncli, and then taken by atorin, 
17tli May 1863. 

PiicWo, capital of Pueblo county, Colorado, 
onthoATkauBoaRivev, at the mouth of FouiiCaiti 
Creek, 117 milas by vail S. by E. of Denver. 
Through ita iron and steel industry it has rapidly 
become the second city of tlie state and an im¬ 
portant railway centre; initnensc quantities of raw 
inateriala and fuel abound in the vicinity. The 
principal establislnuenla are those of tlie Colorado 
Cool and Iron Company, wliich inehide two blast¬ 
furnaces, ateel-works, a rail-factory, bar- and nail- 
mills, am] a pipo-foundry. In 1890 a Mineral 
Palace was erected to hokl a permanent exhibit- of 
Colorado’s mineral productions—fiom stone and 
cool to pul's gold—valued at almost $1,000,000. 
Pop. (1880) 3217; (1890) 24,568. 

Pueblos (Span, pueblo, 'village’), a semi- 
civiliseil family of Americau IiiuiaiiB in Neiy 
Mexico and Arizona, dwelling in large single 
habitatioas, which are snmetimss capacious enough 
to contain a wholo tribe. TJiose edifices—which 
arc often five or six stories high, and from 130 
to 433 yards long, with intuiy rooms (63 to 124) on 
each floor—are commonly constructed of adobe or 
91111-dried brick • the gromuT.-flc»OT la invariably 
without doom or wiricIoM’s, entrance being effected 
by a ladder leading to the second, story; and 
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indoors ladders take tlie place of staircases every- 
wliere. A somewliat pyrnimdci.1 ospeeb is given to 
the wlifile building by eacli successive story reced¬ 
ing a few feet from the line of that below its Eacli 
family of tlie tiibe litis a separate nparfciiient, and 
there aie also largo rooms for general council- 
chambers and for tribal dances. In Now Mexico 
tliere are nineteen such villagea, with over 8000 
occupantg, who are skilful ogricultiimts, employ¬ 
ing irrigation ilitchcs extensively, and rear horses, 
cattle, and sheep. Spiiining and weaving and the 
manufacture of pottery nleo are carried on. The 
Moquis of Arizona are a related tribe, numbering 
some 1800, in seven vjllagcH built an the auiniuitof 
isolated bills. The Pueblos arc under Itoman 
Catholic luiasinnariesj and are making steady pro¬ 
gress in civilisation and education, although on 
tlieir Christianity they lia\'e giaftctl many of their 
old pagan beliefs and enstorns, to wliicli they 
olfitinatoly cling. They were livst viaiteil hy the 
Hpajiinvds about 1530, at whicli period their habits 
and tlicir liabitations were very inucli die same aa 
to-day. It is evident, however, from die wide area 
over which the ruins of old pueblos and remains of 
ancient pottery have been found, that tliey were 
at one time very jiiucU more numerous than they 
are now. 

Pneute Nacloiial, a town of Colombia, in 
Santander depariiiient, on the Kio Suarez. Cool 
and iron aio mined, and there are suiiic trilling 
manufaotiu'es. Pop. 1U,000. 

Puerperal Fever. In its most general sense 
this tovin may be ajsplied to any nente febrile 
disease nfTecting women during tfic puerperal or 
lying-in state. In this sense it iniglit be taken to 
include the febrile states induced by the poisons of 
scarlatina, typhus, and other zyniotfcs. But, while 
the zymotic poisons induce nianifestalions in tlic 
puerperal woman in some respects widely UifToring 
rrem tJie results of their action in the non-piierponn 
state, their fentmc.s are quite distinct and recog¬ 
nisable, and the special characteristics of their 
action depend on the peculiar condition of the 
aubjeeb for the time being, and noton any differ, 
cncein the specific character of the poisons. The 
term puerperal fever Is now in its narrower seime 
restrioted to that special acute febrile disease 
resulting from the septic infection of the puerperal 
woman, and may be considered to be synonymous 
with tlie term puerperal septicrcinia. 

It is a frer|ueiit and iinicli dreaded disorder, and 
nccoutits for a very laigo nuiiiher of tho deaths 
arising from chlld-beavmg. Its dread character 
and symptoms were recognised by Hippocrates and 
by him i cgardod as due to the su()prcssion of the 
lochia or discharge after cInUlbivth—a vicAV wliioh 
hold mouud for nearly 2000 years—for in 1680 
^(Iciihain taught practically the same oxnnion. 
From this time until 1847 various views as 
to its cause and nature prevailed. But in this 
year the iriie nature of the cause was recog- 
iiiscd hy Soiiinielweiss of ^'^ieiina, who noticcil 
that in n clinic in the maternity M’lrich he con¬ 
ducted, iiml wliich was atteiidcil solely by muhvives, 
piierpenil fever scarcely ever occurred, while in 
anotlicr attended by students, many of whom came 
straight from the dissecting-room, its ravages were 
appalling. From tiiis he argued, after coi'efnl 
analysis of his observations, that tho students 
hrongbd into the inaternity a poison that induced 
In the women tliey nttended and cxunrincil the 
disease, which was cuiispicnous by its absence in 
tlio ward attended by the inidwives only. Abund¬ 
ant evidence has accumulated since to show that 
Ills viawa were correct, and it lias been, shown that 
of all the causes of this malady the poison termed 
cadaveric (i.c. derived from tlie decomposing dead 


body) is one of tho most active and fatal. Modern 
' reseai'ch lia.s shown us that the activity of this and 
I other septic poisons is due to the influence of niiurohio 
' organisms or‘germs,’and wo arc well aware that 
a great variety of siicli germ-bearing Buiisfauces 
exist, each capable of inducing the symptoms and 
condition which wc recognise uiulev the name of 
puerperal septicamiia. 'rims, wiiilo the vesulta are 
to all intents the same, the causes may vary con- 
sblcrahly in their ultimate iiatiire, and may be 
derived from a I'arioty of sources; for example, the 
cadaveric poison already refevrocl to, tlie puB from 
a septic abscess, sewage gas, &c. It would seem 
chat the septic noifson may be infmdnccd into the 
system in two mirereni ways, and lliis distinction 
Ima an important clinical and practical boaving. 
<1) The so-called llcterogcnetic mode includes 
those discs in whicli tlie poison is applied to the 
tissues of the patient directly, as from tlio hands of 
the accoucheur. 'I'lic niicrohe then enters the 
tissues and produces its effects hy developing in and 
inihicneing the vitality of blic tissues themselves. 
(2) Tlie so-called Autogenetic mode. In this case 
a piece of the retained placenta, blood-clot, or 
slougli rcinaiiis in the genital tract. I’utrofactive 
cliaugcs set in as the result of microbio infection, 
and the products of tlie putrefaction enter tlie 
system and exert tlieir morbid iniluences upon it. 
In this class of ca8e.s the patient os it were mami- 
facturcs tho inimecliato poison in her own body 
(hence the term). But it will bo evident that in 
both the ultimate cause is the presence of microbio 
ovgaiiisniB. The symptoms may occur in from two 
to fourteen days after labour. They begin with a 
rigor or ‘chill,’ followed by a rapid rise of pulse 
and tomporature. Thereafter pain in tlie abdomen 
usually sets in and the lochia become fetid or 
suppressed. Tho local manifestation of tlio disease 
consisting of inflammatory cliangos varie.s in kind, 
degree, niul site. Almost all the organs may be 
involveil. more especially the utevuB, )iorifco)ieam, 
kidney, liver, «S:c. In soino cases the iiiitiience of 
the poison is so overpowering and rapid tliat death 
cueues liefore&ny gross change in the tissues occurs, 
hut usually there is abundant evidence of the 
extent of tho anatunrical clianges. 

Once tho disease is fairly established the progno.His 
is gmvc in a high degree. The chances of vccovory 
where the lieatmont is appropviato and I’igorous 
are very much greater in tno autogenetic variety 
than in the other. The seat of the misdilef can be 
attacked, and the decomposing matter either entirely 
removed, or the putrefactive process stopped by the 
use of efiiclent antiseptics. Wiiere the sepsis has 
been introduced directly (lieterogenetic form) the 
possibility of direct interference is almost nil, ond 
the matter lesolves ilsolf into a contest between 
tho vitality of the victim and the activity of tlio 
poison, in which the former often succumbs. 

The preventive treatiuoiib (prophylaxis) of this 
.scourge is, however, one of the triumphs of modern 
meiUciiie. Up to 1870 the sjiecial home of puerperal 
septicjciiiia was tho lying-iu hospital, where the 
nfcinosphore and funiiture were Batuiateci with Llie 
septic material derived from tlie emanations and 
excreta of previous patients. Such institutions 
were seldom long free from oiitbrenks of this 
«jourge, and from time to time epidemics arose witli 
avinilciice and elfeot that made the total mortality 
appalling. But from 1870 and onwards the in- 
crea.Mng knowledge of tlie infUienco of germ poison 
in disease-production and tlie power of nnlisoptica 
in keeping this influence in oheolc began to tell, 
with the result that such outbreaks aro now entirely 
unknown and the mortality is praeticdly reduced 
to nil. No better illustration or this advance can 
be found than tlio exiieriencc in the Royal Mater¬ 
nity Hospital of Edinburgh. In 1870 tlie new 
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liospitaUvaaoijeueit, anil ihowgli it-\vaa con^tmctul 
on the muab ndvniiccil suniUiry ideoa several fatal 
ca&e-i occurred diirii^ the Jh-Bt three or four inotitlia 
after its opening. The source uf tlieniischiof was 
never discovcjied; but a vIkuious antiseptic and 
aseptic course was ijtstituted in the maiiai^inent 
of the practice, and siiioo then no singlu case of 
scpbicicniia has occurred. 

A similar result lias been attained in the great 
niateinity hospitals on the Contment, and indeed 
it is found every wliere tiiat tiie more rigorima the 
antiseptic practice tlie more nearly per^b is tlie 
immunity from the disease. In no department of 
practical medicine have the discoveries and teach¬ 
ing of Lister produced luora brilliant results. For 
wliile it inigut well have been said that until 
recently a woman in entering “■ maternity hospital 
took licr life ill her bauds, it now appears that 
since antiseptics in inidwifery have been rigorously 
adopted a woman is actually safer in such an insti¬ 
tution than in lier own lionic. For rvhile careful 
antiseptic practice is practically a vontine in the 
hospital, it is apt to ba faulty in a piivate house hy 
ren-son of some coiistructioual fault in the dwelling 
or ignorance or carelessness on the part of the 
attciiclaiits. And thus, while scptlcsemia Is practi¬ 
cally stamped out of hospital practice, it is still far 
too coniniun in piivate. 

The chief points attended to in hospital pinctice 
are (1) the thorough cleanliness of the bedding 
and clothes of the patient—all soiled articles being 
at once removed and dieiufcctccl before being 
wnslicd. (2) TJioscnipulous cleansing of the wards 
and delivery rooms from time to time. (3) The 
extrciiio personal oloanliiiesa of all atbeiidaubs— 
accoucheur and nurses—tlio Jinnda being carefully 
diainfeofced on every occoelon before a patient w 
touched. (4) The rigid exclusion from tuo clinics 
of all wlio are la attoiulance on infectious or septic 
cases or in the post-iuovtcm or (Usacctlng rooms. 
(C) The prevention of sopbio absorption by the free 
use of antiseptic lotions and dressings. While ancli 
practice can, with due care, bo constantly nmin- 
calnecl in hospital, it is obvious that the conditions 
of private practice render its application more 
dltRoiilt: and while antiseptics have rendered the 
(llsQoso Immeiisely less fvc<p\ent, It ia doubtful If we 
can hopo for the aliuuat complete immunity in 
private wliich wo have attained iu hospital practice. 

f uerpcTnl lusauity compveUendH the forms 
of iiientaT dorangoincnt which may attack a woman 
dll dug pregnancy, parturition, and the puerperal 
pei'ioth Tlie ocourreuce of insanity during preg¬ 
nancy is extremely rave; it is much more freniieut 
during the early puerperiuni, and is liable to 
occur, bub witli less frequency, doling the whole 
peiiod of lactation. The iilTectlon presents many 
varietie.s, such as acute mania (ivhich is probably 
the coiiiinoiicBb), delusional mania, melancholia, 
&c. As regards frequency, ib would bcbiu that 
about 8 per cent, of all coses of hisanily have a 
luci'peval origin, This is derived fioni a very 
arge number of cases, and tlie proportion in dii- 
fereiib places varies greatly, A very large propor¬ 
tion of the cases show a lieveditary tcudcncy to ' 
insanity, but it occurs to a great e.xtcnb among | 
those in wliom no such taint can be recognised. 
Primiparte are more fvequentl 3 ' the victims than 
those who have borne several children ; and there 
seems no doubt but Uiat it is more apt to appear 
in those whose pliysical atate has beconio depressed 
from one cause or other. 

Illegitimacy seems to exert a pote-ufe influence in ' 
the production of this disorcler. This comes out in 
Clouston’s statistics. He says that 25 per cent, of j 
all insane puerperal women are umuarrieil. This I 
apparent close relation may be suniewhat mislead¬ 
ing, because while these unfortunates are no doubt 


tire aubiects of great mental distress, and often of 
physical huidslups leading to lowered vitality— 
conditions which certainly favour tlie devolopmcnt 
of this disorder—yet it must be borne iu iiiinu that 
[ this ia the very_ class who nnjst frequently seek 
Che shelter of lying-in haspibil^, from whcwewnnls 
the statistics arc chiefly derived. It may generally 
be said that a depraved state of the nutritive sys¬ 
tem precedes attacks of insanity, and whatever 
tends to induce tins favours the licvelnpment of an 
insane attack. About 70 per tent, of those attacked 
become acutely maniacal. There i.s great excite- 
meiit, incohcveiicc^ and often great and dangerous 
violence, Tliere is contituious garrulity, and tlie 
language is fi'cqucntly markedly profane or obscene. 
Violent explosions occur from time to time, often 
characterised by liomicidal and niiicidal tcndciicj'. 

Tlie melancbolic form is characterised by an 
attitude and expression of great mental depression, 
speech is slow, and replies can only be elicited with 
difluculty. The eyw are histrelesa and downcast, 
and the whole bearing suggests profound dejection. 
Suicidal attempts are not uncommon in the melau- 
choUc forms, and must always be guarded against. 
The symptoms usually appear within the first seven 
days after lalioiir, and may develop with great 
rapidity. In botli the melancholic and ninmacol 
forms tliere is an avemion to food, the tongue 
becomes coated, and tliQ sccrctoiy and excretory 
functions are greatly disordoi ed. Sleeplessness fs 
very pronounced, and hysterical outbursts, delu¬ 
sions, ami Jiallucinations occur, and mania or 
melancholia rapidly supervenes. It is satisfactoiy 
, to know that in spite of the violence of this dis¬ 
order the chances of ultimate recovery arc v'eiy 
great. UiiwaitU of 80 per cent, recover entirely. 
Moat of the maniacal cases get well witliin eiglit 
weeks, the melancholic witliin six months. >In a 
small proportion of tlie coses recovery is defened 
until nine months, after wliicli tlie chances of coiii- 
plote recoveiy are considerably (liminlsbed. In 
this connection it slionld be noted tliat the rapidity 
of recovery depends on appropriate treatment being 
early begun. Experience shows tlmb the majority 
of coses in wliicli treatment is early begun get 
rapidly well, and that the chances of iceovery are 
diiniuUUed. in proportion os the tioatmeut is de¬ 
ferred. Bepngnant then as may be tlic removal of 
the patient to on nsyhini, there can be no doubb 
that, in the great majority of coses, this is tlia 
proper couine to adopt. When one recalls tlie fact 
that most of the coses liave a suicidal or homicidal 
tendency which it is often diflieuit to giiaid against 
ill a pnvate bouse, and nt the same time uuder- 
staaik that early recovery depends on early treat- 
ineut, tlie propriety of tlie patient’s early removal 
scarcely adnrita of question, 

See Cloustoii, Afenlal Viteoitt; Sevan Lewis, Z'exl- 
book of STcnM DUeasei,’ Lloyd, 'On Insanity and 
Disaosoa of the Kervooa System in the Cbild-beariiig 
Woman* (/Imcrican Spstaii a/Obttelrict, vol. ii.), 

Puerto Bello* See PonxouELO. 

Puerto Cal>cUOt a aeaiiort of Venezuela, m 
Carabobo state, 78 miles w. from C/irdcaa Ib 
stands on a long, low, nairoe' peninsula on the 
Caribbean 8ea, and lias a safe, deep, and i-ooiuy 
harbour, defended by a^fort and batteries. It is 
the port of Valencia, which is 34 miles distnut by 
mil. There is an active foreign trade, which 
averages million aterling amiiially; tho chief 
exports are coiiee, cacao, indigo, cincliona, cotton, 
sugar, divi-flivi, and copper ore. Pop, 10,145, 

Puerto Cortez, a port of Honduras (q.y,). 

Puerto de Santa llnrU, a sefvpprt of Sjiain, 
stands at the mouth of the Giiadalete, dh thcB^ 
of Oadix, 22 miles by mil (alf round tlie bay) NE. 
of Cadiz and 8 SW. of Xores. it is one of the 
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principaT cxjjort liarljoui-s for slieiry, and inonu- 
silk, soap, hats, Icatlicr, spirits, lieer, &c. 
Tile \)ulMi^;lits liere in May am tunung the moat 
fniiiniis ill tfie coimtiy. Pop- 522,125. 

Puerto PlatUi tlio chief port of the Domini- 
caii ]{epuhifc, on the iiort)i coo-st of the islainl of 
llayti. It Jio.'i nil open roadbluatl, but exports a 
good deal of toliacco, iiialiognuy, sugar, cuircc, 
couim, ilivi-iUvi, &c. Tlie value of imports anti 
exports in 1H88 was £284,961; in 1889, £233,081. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Puerto Priiieilid, an important inlaml town 
in till! east of the islnnil of Cnbn, 40 miles SW. of 
its port, Niievitan, with which it is counected by 
raihvay. It nmnniactiuTS cigars and carries on a 
bu.sy trade. Pop. 46,641. 

Puerto Itico, Sec Ponro Itico. 

Pllfr-fttldcr (Cloihu or Jueh/ifuu ui'ieirtfis), one 
of the most vciioiiioiis and dangerous vijicrs of 
South Africa. Its popular mime refem to itn habit 
of pulling itself up wliea irritated. It attains a 
lengtli of 4 or alraorit 3 feet, and is often as tluck 
ns a. inan‘s avin. Its head ia very bixiad; its tail 
sHddeijJy tajiered; its colour broirn. cher|iiered 
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with dark brown and gray or white. 'I'lie pufT- 
addev is very sluggish, and often lies half buried in 
tlie sand of the tiesevt, its head alone lieing raised 
above ground. Its ijoison is used by the Ihishmon 
for thoir ni rows. Tlie llivor-jack (C/ofAo unsjcor- 
«Js) is also Koiitli African ; the male boon* « scaly 
spine between the nostrils. 

PllfThall {Lj/Go/icrdoit), a Idimean genus of 
Fungi, now diviiled into nmiiy genera, Ireloiiging 
to the section Gtiatoromycetes. They inoKtIy grow 
on the groiuicl, and are touiulish, generally without 
a fitoni, at limt liriii and fleshy, but afterwards 
powdery witliin; tlie powder consiatiiig of the 
spores, among which are many fine lilaments, 
loosely filling the interior of the perfdivm, or 
e.\teiiiLil niQinbviine. Tlie perhlUim finally bumtH 
at the toj),_to allow the o.scajie of tlie sjmwcs, wiiicb 
issue from it os very line dust. Some of the spccice 
are common everywhere. Moat of them allccb 
rather dry soils, anil sonic are found only in heatha 
ami sandy .soils. The most common llritisli 8i»eciea 

Z. f/c/Nf/udrait, generally fraru one to two and a 
half inches in iliunicter, witli a warty ami meah* 
mirfaco. The largest llntish Kpecie-s, the Giant 
PuH’liull {L. gigantcum), is often many feet in 
circiiinfevoiicc, and llllecl with a loatlisome pulpy 
mass wlicn young; Init in its mature state its 
contents are so dry ami sitongy that they have often 
been used for staiicliing wounds. Their fumes, 
when burned, have not only the power of stupefying 
bees, for which they are sometimes wsecl, in order 
to tlie removal of the honey, bub have beon used as 
au anmsbhetic instead of chloroform. The same 


properties belong also to other species, Some of 
tliem, ill a young state, arc used in sonic cuuiitrics 
as food, and none of them is known to he jiuisonous. 

PllflT'blt'dS (liucconiilce), a family reuembling 
Kiiigfislicis in fonu, but living on insects like Fly- 
catcheia; they also leseiiiWo the Bee-eaters, autl 
are found only in 8out]i and Central America. Sec 
BAiiui-rr, and Schlater's Sfonogrcqyh of the Jaccmtirs 
and Ziiff-hinh (1882). 

! PufTciidorf. Sasiuel, Baron von Pui'fen- 
HOUR (or I’ufeiidorf), writer on jurispriulcnce, 
was born on 8tli January 1632, at Chemnitz, in 
Saxony. He Iwgan tliestiuly of theology at Lei|)zig, 
but in 1656 went to Jena to study iiatioiiai law 
and jiiatlieiiiatics, ■Whilst acting ns tutor to tlie 
sons of the Swedish ambassador at Copenhagen 
war brake out (1658) between Benmavk and 
Sweden, and Pnll’eudorf was thrown into prison. 
During the eiglit mouths lie was kept tlieie he 
thought out his Elementa Juvisprudeniiai Uni- 
versulin. It was dedicated to tho Elector Pala¬ 
tine, ivlio appointed PulVendovf to tho professorship 
of the Law of Nature and Nations at Heiilelborg. 
He next oxii5.sed the absurdities of the coiistitution 
of tho Germanic ompive in De Statu ildjniblicit; 
Gei-municui (1687), wnich raised a storm of con¬ 
troversy. In 1070 he was called to fill the clinir 
of the Law of Nations at Limd, and tlicre wrote 
the work on which hi-s fame non’ rests, De Jure 
Natunc ei (1672), a work baxeil ujmn tlio 

system of Grotiuij (q.v,), but completod ami ox- 
tended in the lino of Hobbes’ Bpeomatioiis, Some 
years later tlio king of Sweden nmdo him his 
hfstoriogranher, with tiio dignity of a couiielllor 
of slate. In his ollicial character lie publislied a 
dry history of Sweden, from the exjieilitioii of 
Gustavurt AdoljdiiiB into Germany to the deafcli of 
Queen Christine. In 1688 tlio Elector of Braiulen- 
hurg invited him to Berlin to write the history of 
the life and joign of tlio Great Elector, Ho (‘lied 
in that city on 2'6th October 1094. 

See Loriuier, hutiluita of Law tj Naliona (vol. i. 
1^)2 H. von Treitsohlfe, In 1‘rcuesiechc Jakfl>Hc/tcr 
(187C); nnd BroyBon, Abhantiluitrien zm- neueren 
Oeackichte (1870), 

Pllfflii {FraUi-cHltt), a genus of birds of the 
Ank family, characterised by a gaily-coloured bill 
—red, orange-yellow, and bluish gray—witli a 
horny frontal sheath divided by transverse groove.s 
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into several distinct jiicces. At the end of the 
breeiutijj aeasmi these furrows deepen, and the 
sheath IB shed. There is in fact an annual moult 
of the bill-aheatli ami of tlje lioiny plates above 
and below the eyelids. In fomi, size, nnd colour 
the now bill-shoath cliiVers markedly from the 
old one. The genus Fratercula embraces three 
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species, of wiiicli only mic, tlic Common I^ilHn 
[F. (trctica), n. hirtl n little Ini'piei' than a pigeon, 
frequents the rocky shorcsi of the Atlantic Ocean. 
It oceiiva in many parts of England and in Wales, 
while on the coast and islands of Scotland and 
Ireland it is often abundant, especially at the 
hreeding season, when the birds congregate in 
large colonies. The egg, which is of a dnll white 
marked with nale brown or lilac, is laid sometiinea 
in a crevice or a cliff, sonietimca in the bnrrow of 
a rabbit, or in a cavity made for the pnrpose. 
Tiio nestling, which is covered with sooty black 
down, remains in the nest for three weeks, and is 
fed on snjflJI rmhes. The adult Wirls feed on -crns- 
taceans and other marine animnls. On tanil they 
waddle rather than walk, but they swim and dive 
well, and theiv lligbt ia rapid though seldom high. 
In various localities the piiifni is tropniarly called 
Seft-prnrot, Coidienich, and Tnmw»fc»o/*ie. Tn the 
Paoifio the genus is represented bj’ tbe Horned 
Puffin {P. coniiculat(i). There also is found the 
closely allied genus Lunda, with bright yellow hill. 
The eggs of the pnllin are inueli sought after, and 
the flesh of the young birds is used aa food. For 
details as to the strange moulting and renewal of 
the bill, see Zoologiat (July 1878). 

Tills brood of dog is gcncrallv sup¬ 
posed to have been luougbt over from Holland, 
whore it ia very common. Its origin there Is 
unknown. T(io png may be de.scdbctt as a minia¬ 
ture bvrllvlog, thouA be differe in tire slrapo of Uia 
ears, which should fall forwant like a terrier’s, and 
of his tail, which should curl tightly against Ins 
qimrtcra. The broad undor-jaw and wide skull of 
tlio bulldog are rarely seen, hub simulA be present 
In a perfect apccimen. Some ycais prior to I860, 
wlien tlio pug was fasliionable, Tvir ^lovlson of 
London and Lord Willoughby d’Eresby paid great 
attention to tlio breeding of pugs, and fonmlcd two 
distinct strains known as the Morlson and Wil¬ 
loughby pugH, Large prices were paid fey pure 
specimens or either strain, but when the fashion in 
ladies’ dogs took anotlior direction prices came 
rajiidly down. The two strains have been so often 
reevossed that it is difficult to obtain a pure speci¬ 
men now. The pug is only fit for a house-dog, ns 
he is useless for any active work. Beyond a ten¬ 
dency to get very fat he is well fitted for this, ns 
his short, smooth coat is easily cleaned, and he Is 
a handy size. 

Puget I^Oiliid, n Inigc inland sen in the north¬ 
west of Wnsliington, U.S., comiminicaUng with 
the Pacific by the Admiralty Inlet and Juan do 
Plica Strait. It is divided into several branches, 
penetrates far into the interior, and ia everywhere 
navigable {or the largest vessels, which in inoefc 
places can ride close to tiie shores, and load or im- 
loail without wharves. Great quantities of pine 
and fir are shipped from a country rieli in timber. 

Piigllisili, or Boxing (Lat. pugil, 'a boxor;’ 
comnaie ‘pugnacity,’ from jjuffnus, ‘a fist’). ‘To 
box’ is almo.st os old ns our language itself: no 
special explanation ia reejuived to show what Imxing 
is; everyone knows that it is fighting—veal or mimic 
—witli tlie hands alone, all weapons being foreign to 
the ‘ science. ’ Aa pugilism, in wlmfc has always oeen 
its liighest atandnrd—jirizo-ligliting—is now sup- 
osed to he e.xtinct, it may be of intoresfc to give a 
rief sketch of its past, when it played a more im¬ 
portant part—or was thought to do so—tlioii it does 
now in tiie foviiiatiou of the national cliaracter. 

Although now tlie taste for it seems quite ns 
Jimily inmliintcd in the colonies and in the United 
States, England has been empbatically tbe home 
of pugilism; and it is certain that in no otlier 
eountry at any time was such a fair, manly, aud 
humane system of combat establlBhcd ne . that 


under which the English settled their quarrels, 
especially after the riiies of the piizc-ring were 
istiued. Tlieso, known now ns the '(dd rules,' 
dated from the tbno of the limt recognised clmm|iinn 
of England, in whoso name they were framed to 
ensure regularity ami fair-play in piize-fighta, and, 
ns n ncces-sarv consequence, in all others, the i’.It. 
—an accepted abbreviatinu for Prize Hing—boine 
the .standard authority in such matters, the royal 
Acmlciny of athletics, as it wore. This was booh 
after 1740, and the rnlcs held good for nearly a 
century; but in 1838, after a fatal battle, they were 
revifieu, entirely in the direction of diniinisiiing the 
danger of unch confosfs. At the same time itsboiihl 
1)0 remarked—and those unacquainted with the 
subject may possibly bo snrpimed to learn—that 
fatal results to prize-fights wevo extremely rave, 
and ill moat Imtanccs occiuved through what may 
he tcriiierl occidental or secondary caimcs, In 
Broughton’e vulea ‘minute time' was allowed be¬ 
tween the renmls—eaclihoiibof blio stniggle being 
eallol a ‘renntl,’ and lasting until one or both of 
the men rrero down; but this was altered in the 
new rules to half a minute. It u’oa properly 
decided that if a man coiikl not recover himself 
sufficiently in that time to face his antagonist he 
imiBtbcsow’eakor stupefied that further fighting 
would l)c dangernuB. In Broughton’s time, too, 
the scoomle weie alloweil to caiTv their princijuils 
to tbe ‘scratch;’ this was forbidden by the now 
rules on the eaioc grounds as the pruvloiis altera* 
(ion. The purpose of both sets of tuIob was to 
secure fair-pjay ami to foster a kind of mdo 
cbivftliy, objects nob without value when we 
remember the classea most likely to come uiidei 
their influence, and tlie angry quarrels either code 
was intended to regulate. No man was to be 
struck while he was down; and no nmn might be 
struck below the belt—the belt in practice heinR a 
handkerdiief tied tightly round the woisb. TlTth 
prizo-boxers these handlcCrcliiefs were the 'ooioni's’ 
of the men, choson by themselves and worn by 
their partisans. Kicking, biting, and the horrible 
'gouging'—once so frequent across the Atlantic, 
but now happily seldom heard of, owing to the 
spread of pugilism—were all ‘foul,’ and their 
practice instantly lost a man the battle. There 
were two seconds, or, ns they were sometimes 
cnilod, Iwttle-holdorH, to each man : their duty was 
to lift their principal when ho fell; to oaixy him 
to Iris corner—always selected by tossing a com, the 
winner of the toss naturally choosing the side of 
the ring which placed him with hie book to the 
sun; to sponge or sprinkle him with w’ater; to 
wipe the porspiratioii or blood from his face ■ and, as 
their second title implies, to refresii him with sips 
iroin the water or brandy bottle. They used also 
to carry in their jacket pockets a supply of powdered 
resin, which the boxer wonlU riio on his hands 
to enable him to clench tlioin tightly wlien ho grow 
tired; hub this practice was made ‘ lonl' by the new 
rules. The ‘scratch,’ to vvbioli allitsiou has been 
made, was a mark in tbo centre of the ring wliicU 
the coiubataivta had to ‘ too,’ face to face, before 
liostilitics could commence. It was also an in- 
dispensable formality for the men and their seconds 
to slmke bands prior to the firet round, all six 
crosring hands to do so, something Uko one of the 
figures in the Caledonian quiumlies; this pro- 
vented, anything like a sudden rush by either of 
the men upon iiis unpreuaved foe. Tlio ‘ ring ’ 
itself was a square of 24 feet, maiked out by four 
comer and four middle stakes, round ‘whioli ran 
two ropes at a height from tlio ground of .2 ami 4 
feobtcspeetively. 

For many yeaiB prize-fighting maintained an 
enoi'nious popninrity, and an existence which, if not 
actually legal, was scarcely to be diatinguislied 
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from it. Tho popiilfiTitv perhaps reiimiiw, but the 
leRAlitv or t]»e ivant or it is so settleil that feiie 
P.Ib is generallv regardetl iia a thing of the i>aat; 
and even boxing may be prohibited. 'Ihixing 
u-a.s once equivalent to ‘pugilism,’ the general 
term for ‘iir^tic' innnauivi&s, but is now almost 
e.xcJuflivelv ra^erved for ‘.sparring' with jradiM 
plova-). TI 1 C.S 0 , of course, are used to prevent tlie 
rnjuries which the naked km]ckle.s migl>t iiilHct, al¬ 
though a vei-j- re.^pectable ninnuntof pHnislimentcnn 
be dealt even with the largest cloves. Broughton 
was follou-ed by a series of ciiammonH, nmongst 
whom the moat famous Avere probably John Jack* 
Boti (1769-1845)—known a#! Gentleman Jackson; 
Jem Belcher; Tom Cvibh (17S1-1848), the most 
fearlfc-sfi, honest, niid ainiple-minded of gladiatom; 
Spring; and Tom Sayci's (182G-65), with whom 
the serie.s practically closed. All these have l»eeu 
honoured witli liandsoiiio monuments, especiiilly 
Jackson and {’rihli, who lie res]*eBtively in Itronin- 
ton Cemetery (London) and ^Voohvich chorchyanl; 
while the funeral of Sayors was almo.Ht a nalional 
demonstration, the heterogeneous praceasion which 
folhiwcd being one of tlio loiiye.st, it not actually the 
largest ever ftoen even in Loiuhm. Another Imxer, 
John Gully (1783-13G3), uiiglib hav’o been champion, 
but ha retired from the ring and actually became 
M.P. for Pimtefracb (1832-37), an owner of ex¬ 
tensive coal-mines, and, what bo many of his 
adtnirerB was a fact of much creator inmoi tanoe, 
his racers thrice Avon the Derby; and he he^jan 
life aa a ioui'Deyman butcher! Tlio popular idol 
at one time was Jack Shaw (1789-1915), the 
lifo-guavdi^iuan, a pugilUt of lierculeaR strength, 
but not so polished in eclonce os some of his 
comiioew. His patrons ofl'orcd to buy him out 0 / 
tlie logiiiient Avhen it avos ordered abroad, and to 
back biiii for tho championship; hut the lieroic 
guardsman refused, and, witii tliousniuls of Ins 
oonimdtfs, /cll in wimiiiig tlio crowning srictory 
for Jiis country. It is said that Iio killed, or idaced 
hors de combiil, ton French cuirossieis at Water¬ 
loo befoie he w;u himself slain. Many men of 
the lilglicsb standing liave deciuod it essential to 
jraserva tho piize-rjijg. The great Duke of IVell- 
ngton AVfts its firm eiiiiportev; Sir Itobert Peel and 
Lord Palmereton lent tfioir iullueuce to it, and Lord 
Byrojj, who ivas a pupil of Jack.son, eofers to him in 
really a respectful stylo in the notes to Dow t/iraH. 
George BiirroAv’s fight with the ' Plaining Tinman ’ 
is truly Ilojiieric; and he laiid.s boxing as he lamU 
all things English. Thackeray, too, whose nose 
is said to have been broken in a school figlitwith 
a future cliuTcli dignitary, devoteil one of liis 
Jioiindnhoifi Papers to the flglib betw'eon Sayers 
and Heenan, Ib woiilil occupy too much space 
to continue this catalogue of admirers, hnt did 
Ave do so it Avoiild show Low diderent aa'os the 
popular time of tliought not so very long ago. 

The P.It. may nudoubtodlv claim to hn\'e fur¬ 
nished an item in Eimlish history; for when the 
allied sovereigns visited London after the peace of 
1814—the tuo.st iinpurtaiit and Imlliuiit gathering 
of pi)tciitate.s on recoid—it avos deemed Jittingby 
the liighc.Ht authorities to sIiuav tlicm a display of 
boxing, supported b^' the best pugilists of the day— 
a ilisiuay greatly admired by the A'isitors. A year 
or two later the Grand-duke of Pi’ii.s.sm saAV a prize- 
battle and sliouk liaiids with tlie victor. 1'iie Shah 
of Persia in 1873 was also greatly delighted Avitli a 
Biiiiilar e.-diihition. The real ifecmleucv of the ring 
date.9 from the estahlisimient of jw>Jico in every 
county of Englaiul, Avliicii rendered it, Avcll-nigh 
impossible to ‘get a fight oft’;’ the leiuling patrons 
of tiio .spovt Avitlidi'CAv disgusted nb the continual 
disappointment, leaving the bo.vers to the influence 
of a very difl'erent cIoas. From the absence of 
any legal rastraiut, there had always been danger 


of rli«4order and riot, to check Avliieh no adequate 
force could be provided; yet latterly such scenes 
grew more frequenl ami worse in character, so that 
(he demand from its ojiponents for tlie huppre.sJiion 
of the ring giiinofl iu strength, Avhilo the ellbrts of 
those wdio would i3i'e.serve it were proportionately 
iveakeiied. 

As Avlth most other extensivoly foUoAved games, 
the prize-ring had a dialect of its own, a ‘Hash 
lingo,’ a few specimens of Avhicli may amuse tlie 
reader. The fists were ‘mauleys,’and Avhen both 
boxers etnick with the same nanil at tlie same 
time, thehlow was called, aptly enough, a ‘counter- 
hit,’ or only a ‘cooiiter,' IViieii one struck witli 
the right and the other with the left al tiie same 
time, the bloAv was a ‘ cross counter.’ ‘ Countering ’ 
was the most exciting, and the severest mode of 
iiillictiiig puiiviliment. The head wns the ‘ knoAA'- 
ledgc-iiox^ or ‘canister;’ the nose, tho ‘conk’ or 
‘beak,’ Teeth were ‘ivories;’ tlio ear, the ‘list¬ 
ener’ or ‘liig;’ eyes were ‘ogles;’ blond Avas, 
of course, ‘clurct,' wibli occasional changes to 
Burgiimly ami oilier Aviiies. A man Imnckcd 
down was * floored,’ or ‘sent oil' liis ninp,’ Tlie 
fight ilwelf was a 'mill;' a ‘menT mill’Avas the 
favonrito description. Our Jnst illustration from 
this ‘scientific slang’ shall ho to explain that to 
'cross’ a fight was to sell it, so that tlioso in tho 
secret knew heforeliand which man U’ould win, and 
could bet occordingly. TIiofo not familiar with 
the sport are always fond of imputing this conduct 
to all Imxera, but In reality itAvas exceedingly rare, 
and almost Imirosribk to carry out Avithont exciting 
suspicion. It must in fairness bo allowed, Avhat- 
ei’erview may be taken of pugilism, tliat nOAvhere 
in the w<irld has highev courage, more resolute 
pluck, been bIioavu than witbln tlie ropes and 
stakes of the prizo ring, Avbere tlie boxer's dogged 
‘game’ has often shown Iioav even the most appar¬ 
ently hopelessstmggles can be turned into victories, 
Eveii now the light, on 3l8t May 1800, hetweon the 
disiihled, and thus practically one-armed ’Tom 
Sayers, and liis gigantic antagonist, Hconan, is 
spoken of as tliongh ib Avas but of yesterday. 

Soc lean’s Boxiaiia (Svoh. IBlBiiPieti'inia (1663): 
ytMicricaa FUtinm (New Yurk, 1870); *PenavftBon,' 
MoilcmJJoxin(/liB7B)i H. D. Milos,FuoiVhti'ca (2 vo1b. 
J880); j. B. O'Beiliy, Pthi'ce 0 / Boxing and Manlg 
Sport; and I’olloek and Grove’s Fencing, Boxing, and 
Wrestliitg (Badminton Library, 1880), 

Pugiu, Augustus "Wkluy, areliitect, Ava.s boin 
in London on Lst Mareli 1812, tbe son of a French 
architect, Augustin I’ligin (17G2-1832), in aa’Iiosg 
ofiice, after scTwoling at CliriKt’s Hospital, lie Avas 
trained, chieflv hymaking drawine-'i for liis father’s 
lawks on Gothic htiilclingi?. IVliilst u'oikihg with 
Sir C. Bnri-y lie designed and modelled a large part 
of the decorations and .sculptnie for the iicav Houses 
of Farliament(183G-.^7). Early in life ho became 
a convert to Iloman Catholicism; and most of Iris 
laiiB were made for cluirclics and other edifices 
eloiigiiig to memhci'B of tliat community, the most 
Bucccssfnl being perliaps a churcii at itauisgatc, 
Killarney CJatliedral, Adare Hall in Ireland, and 
tho licucdicliiie chapel at Donai. He died insane 
at Itainsgate, on IdthSeptemhev 1852. Ho oiiricliecl 
the literature of Iris piofession by Co/iims/s . . . 
heiicten the Archiieclnre of the ISth and 10th 
CenUiries (1836), a Treatise on Chancel Screens 
(1851), ami The Trite Pi-indjilcsof Christian Archi- 
tecticre (1841). See B. Pccollcclions of 

A. IV. Pttfftft aud his Father (1861}. 

Hia son, Eiw.vuD Welby Pugin (1834-75), 
succeeded to his father’s practice, and Avas tlie 
aruhiteot of many Ituinan Catholic cUurolics, &c. 

Pngf-'iiilll. See Bmcic, 

‘ Puisne .Iwflffc.s. See Common Law. 
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Pilla.ski, Casimih, a J’oJisJt comit ivlio /eJJ iu 
the Amoi'ican revohitinii, was hoi-n in Podolia, 4tli 
Jlarch 1748, took an active part in the war againHb 
Pnssia, and lost Ids estates and was outlawed at 
the pivvtition of Poland in 1772. In 1777 he went 
to Ainei'ica, and for Ilia conduct at the Brandywine 
was given a brigade of cavalry, which he com¬ 
manded until Jlarch 1778. He then or^nised 
‘Pulaski's legion,’ a corps of lancers and light 
infantrj’, in wdiich he onlisled even prisonera of war 
and deaei tera. In Jlay 1779 he entered Cliorlestoii, 
and held it until tlie jdaco was relieved; a furious 
assault 'whicii he had made on the British was 
repelled, but he afterwards fallowed and haronaed 
them until tliey loft South Carolina. At the siege 
of Savannah on the 9th of October lie Ml iri the 
as.<ian]t at the head of the cavahy, and died on 
board the brig lP<Mp two days later. In 18ii4 
Lafayette laid tlie cornor-sloric of anionnment to 
Pulaidd, in Savanimli, which was completed in 
1S5S, 

Pillcii Luroi, an Italian poet, horn at Florence, 
.VI T)Rp.e.uihcr 143'2, and died in 1484 (or 14R7K was 
an intimate friend of Lorenzo de‘ hledici and of 
PoHtian. He is the author of a celebrated poem, 
II Mnogiore. (‘MovgauU. the, Oiant’ha 

burlesque epic of which Roland Is the hero. This 
poem Is one of thomoat vnltiahlosom'cesfor the onriv 
Tuscan dialect, the niceties and idioms of whie^i 
have been employed by Piilci with pcntRkill (sea 
Italy, Yol, VI. p. 254), The first oditioii appeared 
at Venice in 1481, and the Iwok has since been fre¬ 
quently reprinted. Pulci wrote further a humoroiia 
novel (printed in. Classlci Italiani, Milan, 1804) 
and several humorous sonnets.—Kis brother Dbr* 
kaudo (bom circa 1430) wi-ote nn elegy on the 
deatli of Simonetta, mistress of Julian uo’ Mmlici, 
and the first trauslatloii of the Eclogues of Vfrgll. 
—I/TJOA, another brother (born 1431), wroteapiMm 
in honour of Lorenzo de’ Medici's success in a 
tournament j 11 Cinffo Calvaneo, a metrical romance 
of chivalry? Drktaeo d'Amove, a pastoral poem; 
and EpUtoh Eroiche. 

Piilcx. See Flea. 

Piilicnf, a town of British India, 20 milee N. 
of Madras, tlie first suttlcmont of the Dutch in 
India 5 pop, 4067. It stands nu an Island iu a largo 
inlet of the sea called tlic Lahc of Pnlicat. 


Flllko'iva« a village of Russia, 10 miles S. of 
the site of a magnificoiit observatory (,'$9® 4G' 18” 
N. Int. and SO® 10' 40" E. long.), the ‘Si Petera- 
buvg olmervatoiy,’ built by the Czar Nicholas in 
JS38-30. In 1889 one at the largest tele.sco{>e 9 in 
the world was ereotcil liore. , 

Pulley, one of the iiicclinnicnl powers, consists 
of a wheel, with a groove cut nil round it-s circum¬ 
ference, and movable on nn axis; 
the wlieol, wliich is commonly 
called a sheave, is often placed 
inside a hollow oblong mosa of 
wood called a block, nml by the 
sides of tlii-s block the extremi¬ 
ties of the axle of the sheave 
arc supported; the coni which 
posses over tlio circnmfereuco of 
tlie sheave is called the Utekle. 
Pulleys may be used either alngly 
Pig. 1. or in combination ; in the former 
case they are either ^xed or 
movable, IheJixcdintUey (ftff. 1 ) gives no mechani¬ 
cal advantage; it merely changes the direction in 
wliicli n force would naturally be applied to one 
more convenient: thus, W can Lmj rniscd witliont 
lifting H dlvecbiy by nieroly pulling P down. The 
single movable pulley, Avith parnllm cords, gives a 
moelianioal advantage = 2 (fig. 2 ); for a little 



coiisiderAtion will show that, ad tJio weigljt, IV, Is 
sn]tfiorterl by two strings, the stress on each string 
is }AV, ami the streas on the one being snjtportcd 
by the hook. A, the power, P, rerpiii es merely tn 
sapport tlie stress on the otlicv 
string, wfiicli passes round C. 

The fixed tmllcy, G, is only of 
service in clmnging tiic naturally 
itpwaid dircctioTi of the power 
into a downwarel one. If the 
strings in the single morable 
pulley are not parallel tlicrc is a 
diminution of mechanical advan- 
tnee—i.c. P must be more than 
half of IV to produce an oxocl 
counterpoise? if tlio angle made 
by the strings AB and BL' is 120®, 

P imiBt be equal to W ? and if 
the angle be greater than tliis 
there is a mechanicAl disadvantage, or I' unist be 
greater than W, , Tlie following are examples of 
dinbreiit comhinationa of pulley.a, generally known 
as the firat, second, and tliird systems of pulleys. 
In the fii-st system one end of eacli cord is fastened 
to n fixed support above; each cowl descends, 
passes round a pulley (to the lowest of wbich the 
weight, W, is fastened), and is fastened to the 
block of the next inilJoy, v'Jth the exception of 
tlio last cord, whicii passes round a fixea pulley 
above, and is attached to tlie countenioLsc. P. 
The teuniou of a string being the same in all its 
parte, tlio tension of every part of the string 
marked ( 1 ) in fig. .Sis that which in produced by 
the welglit of P? consequently, ns the last mov¬ 
able poifoy is supported on botli sides by a string 
having a tension, P, the tension applied in its sup¬ 
port is 2P. The tension of tlio string marked (2) 



I'iii, 2. 



is therefore 2P, and the second movable pulley is 
Rupportod by a force equal to 4P. It may slmiJniiy 
be bIiowo that the force applied by the strlnga 
marked (4) iu support of the Inst pulley (whicli 
is attached to WJ is 8 P. Honce we sea that, 
according to this ariangoment, 1 lb. can fuipport 
4 jb. if two movable nnlley-s are usetl; 8 lb- if 
there are three movable pulleys; 16 lb. if ihore 
are four movable pulleys *, and if there are n uiov- 
ahlc pulleys 1 lb. can support 2 " lb. It must be 
noticed, however, that in iiractice the weight of 
the colds, and of the ]>idleya, aiul the fricrion of 
the cord on tiie pulleys luuBb bo allowed for; and 
the fact that in this system all of these resist the 
action of tho power, I^ and that to a large extent, 
has rendered it of little use iu ptaettee,—The 
second aysfcoin is much inferior in producing a 
raecliauical advantage, bub it is found to be muoU 
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more convenient in pmoticc, and is niodilicd acconl- 
ing to tlie iiiirj)o.<;e for which it is to be used; 
two prevalent forms are given in figs. 4- ami 6. 
In this ayatciii one string passes round all the 
jintlcys, and, as the tension in 

f r« every pfn t oI it is that pitHhiccd 
LI liy tlie weight of P, the whole 
,''1 M fiirce applied to elevate the lower 
lilock with its Attached weight, 
AV, is tlio weight P imiltiplicd 
hy the nnniher (if strings attached 
to the lower block; >n llg. 4 W 
£= 4l*, and in lig. 6 W = OP, 
the pidleya in the np)>cr block 
^ lieingmily of use in changing the 

,, direction of the pulling force. 

Tina system is the one in coninion 
1 »»sc in ni’clnteetnro, in dock- 

C:: i yards, and on board ship, and 

varinn.s modiitcatinns of it—such 
j ns White’s pulley, Sincnton's 

I - pullov, v^’c.—hftve* been intro- 
PQ I rluectl; hilt the simpler forms 

9 slunvn above Imve been found to 
\v answer best.—Tlie third ay.stem 

(fig. G) is merely tins first system 
Fig. G. Inverted, and it is a little more 
powerful, besidos having the 
weight of the pulleys to support the power, instcml 
of acting in opposition to it, as in the former 
case.—Tlie mechanical sxlvnutagc can bo trnecd 
out by iiiuling from tiio form a? tlie combination 
the ratio between the run of tlie tackle ovei' the 
last slieave and the vertical ascent of W, when 
motion is set up. Theoretically, the larger tho 
number of movable pulleys in any one combina¬ 
tion the greater is tho meclianical advantage 
airorded by it j but the enormous friction pio- 
(luoedi and tho want of perfect llexibility in the 
I'opcs, provoiit any gieut increase in the mimlicr of 
pulleys. 

Pilllmaiiif GKonoe ^Iciiai.MRR, the Inventor of 
the ivell-knowii ‘caiH,’ was Imm in Now York 
state in 18,11, encaged in tho Imsinesa of moving 
and raising buildings, and as early as 1859 mode 
his first sleeping-cara, nnd in 1803 the first on the 
model with which Ids name is now associated (see 
Railways). Tho Putlnmn Palnce-car Company 
WAii foiiiied In 1807, under his presidency, and now 
worlvH nearly 1500 cni'fl. Tn 1880 ho founded an 
industrial town near Oiiicago, by wkiicli it has since 
been absorhod. 

Plilmoiinria. See Lungwort. 

PliliiiOUatc.S, A section of the Gasteropoda 
(qv.). 

PiilO'Pciiniig. Sec Penang. 

Pulpit (Lat. piilpituui), on elevated tribune 
or desk, from which sermons, lectures, and other 
solemn religious addresses are deli>'ere(l. In great 
clmrchos the pulpit is coninionly placcil on the 
north side of the nave against* the rvall, or in 
juxtaposition with a pillar or buttress (see also 
Amro). The pulpits of the Low Countries nn<l 
of Germany arc often inasteipieccs of elaborate 
carving in wood .and .Htoiic, frequent subjects for 
treatment being the Conversion of St Paul, the 
Call of Peter and Andrew, and Adnin and 
• wood-cfti'ved pulpit by Verbruggen 

in St Giidiile at Briisacls). Sometimes tho canopy 
or sounding-board is the part most elaboratoV 
adorned hy carving in wood or stone, os in 
the pulpit at Fotheringliny, Noitbamptonsliire. 
Amongst the maHfccrplecc.s of Niccola I^ano are 
the benuti/ully wrought marble pulpifs of the 
baptistery at Pisa, and of the cathedral at Siena. 
Some are adorned by bronze-work. Tlie pnlpit 


{in Aiuhlc, 7nmlar) forms one of the scanty 
appliances of 
Mohanimed^n ^ 

Ranunculaccce. hIII' j|l 

with doubly pin- 

imtifid or iloubly “' — 

trllid leaves, and Pulpit (Fotheringliay, Nortimmpton- 

a simple one- Kbii-e, 

flou'ered scape. 

It Ls narcotic, acrid, and poisonouK. Tho piilsalillrt 
is a native of many parts of Europe, and of chalky 

[ lAstures in several parts of England, It lias widely 
»ell-elioi>cd bluish-purple flowers. Other species of 
Anemone have shmlar jirojierticsj^/l. pratmsis anti 
.rl. putem, the former a native of Europe generally, 
the latter of Siberia, They all emit, when bruised, 




and very inflammable substance called Aimnonino 
or Pulsutitta Cmiphor, and is sometimes used in 
medicine. Pulsntilhi is a faA’Oiirite medicine of 
the liomccopathists, Easter eggs are coloured 
Ijiirple in soino places with the petals of the pasqne 

Pwl.se (Lat, WKfs), a name for tho edible seeds 
of leguminous plants, as coivi is the name for the 
edible seeds of gvasj^e.e. Pens and beans are the 
most common and impoi Lant of all kinds of pulse ; 
next to them iiioy be ranked kidnoy-boans, lentils, 
chiclc-pca.s, pigeon-peas, i.S:c. The best kinds of 
pulse are very nutritious, but not easy of digestion, 
and are very apt to jivodnee flatulence. 

Pulse (Lat. pw/jMs, 'a puehing or beatuig'). 
The phenomenon known as the avlerinl pulse or 
arterial pulsation is due to the distension of tlio 
arteries consequent upon tlie intermittent injection 
of blood into tlioir trunks, and the siibaequent con¬ 
traction which ve-sults from the eln.sticity of their 
walla. Ib is povcoptiblc to tlie touoli in all except¬ 
ing very minute arteries, and, in o.xposcd poaitione, 
is visible to the eye, The pulse i.s usually ex- 
niiiincil at tho radial artery at the wrist, tho 
mivantages of that position lieing that tlie artery 
la verv auimrficial, and that it is easily com¬ 
pressed against the bone. It is usual and con¬ 
venient, tiiougli not quite accurate, to includo 
under the term the conditions obaerved between 
bile licats, n.s well as those produced by them. 
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Tlie condition uf tlio pnlise depends inainly on two 
fnetore, each of which may vary indcpcnuontly of 
tlie other : first, the contraction of thelienrb, which 
propels the stream of blood along tlieartciy; and 
second, the resistance in the small arteries and 
capillaries, wJiieh controls tlie rato at wliioh it 
leaves the artery. The flrat determines the fre* 
nnency and rhytlim of the pulse and the force of 
tlie beats; but tlio tension of tlic arteri’ lietween 
them and their apparent dniabion depend nininly 
upon the penphernl resistance. ‘Feeling the 
pulse,’ therefore, gives important information be¬ 
sides the rate of the licarb's action, and implies 
much move than the mere counting of pulsations. 
Dr Brondbenb says, *A complete aceoimb of tlic 
pulse should specify {1} the frequency—i.e. the 
niimher of heats per minute, with a note of any 
irrcgulnvlby or intermission or instability of tlio 
rhybliin ; ( 2 ) the size of the vessel 5 (3) the degree 
of disten.sion of the artery betu'een the bents 5 
(4) tlie clmracter of tlie pulsation—whether Us 
access is sudden or gmdual, its duration -short or 
long, its subsidence abrupt or slow, note being 
taken of dicrobism when present; ( 6 ) the force or 
BtrengbU of both the constant and variable pveaanre 
within tho artery, as lueasuicd by its compressi¬ 
bility j ( 6 ) the .state of the arterial walls.’ 

The fireqxiency of the pulse varies with ago, from 
130 to 140 per minute at hiith to 70 to 75 m adult 
males, and with sox, hoing six or eight Iicats more 
in adult females. In some individuals it deviates 
considorably from tliis standard, and may oven lie 
habitually bolow forty or above ninety without any 
signs of disease. It is increased by exertion or excite- 
moiit, by food or stlmulauts, dinnnlsUed in a lying 
posture or during sleep. In disease (acute hydro¬ 
cephalus, for example) the pulse may rcaoh IdO or 
even 200 beats; or, on the other hand (os In 
apoplexy and In certain organic a/fectlons of the 
heart), ft may be as sloiv os between thirty au<l 
twenty. 

The nornifli regular MyM/u of the pulse may he 
Interfered witli either by the occasional dropping 
of a heat (Intermission), or hy variations in the 
force of successii'e heats, and in tho length of the 
intervals separating them (in'egularity). These 
varieties often occur in the same person, but they 
may exist Independently of each other. Irregu¬ 
larity of tho pulse is natural to some persons; in 
otliers it U the more result of debility 5 but it may 
be caused by tlio mo.st serious ilisniYiers, as by 
disenso of the brain, or by organic disease of the 
heart. 

Tho other qualities of fclie (Jiilse are much more 
diitlcnlt to recognise, though of no less iiitportancc. 
The degree of tension or resistance to compression 
hy the fingers varies greatly: in a soft or • low- 
temsion’ pulse the artery may bo almost imjior- 
ceptible between the heats; in a hard or ‘ high- 
tension' pulse it may ho almost incomjiressilue 
Jin nmluly soft pulse is usnaUy an indication of 
debility; an unduly hard one is most charactorintio 
of disease of the Kidneys (q.v.) and gont. But the 
tension, like tlie frequency of the pulse, undergoes 
considerable variations in lienlth from temporary 
causes, and may in certain individuals be habitn. 
ally above or boloiv the average without actual 
disease. 

The force of the heats is n measure of the vigour 
and clllcioncy of tlie lieart’s action. A strong pulse 
is eoi-rectly regarded as a sign of a vigoroii-s state of 
the system; it may, liowover, arise from liyper- 
tropJiy of the left ventricle of the lieai’t, and jemniti 
ns a persistent symptom even when the general 
powers are failing. As strength of thepnUeusnally 
Indicates vdgour, so iveakness of the pulse indicates 
dehiliby. Various expressive adjectives have been 
attached to special conditions of tho pulse, into 


the consideration of which our space will unb 
penult UR to enter. Thus, we read nf the jerking 
pulse, the hobbling pulse, the corded pulse, the 
wiry piils'e, the liirilliiig pulse, tlie rchoiiniling 
pulse, &c. Tlic lull sigiiilicancc of changes of the 
pulse in disease can only ho appreciated hy con¬ 
sidering them in connection with the other .signs 
nml f^mptoms of the case. See Medicine (Vol. 
VII. n 115), Cfnct'i.ATjON, Heart, Palpitation ; 
and especially The Pulse, by Dr Broailhent (1800). 

Ptilsofiietei*. See Pumps. 

PiilazKy, FRANCIS AuRELirs, Hnngarinn noli- 
ticinii and author, was horn at Gperies, ijth >Scp- 
temlier 1814, and after a coutao of legal studies 
travelled abroad, pnliHsliing (1837) a siicccRsful 
hook on England, lu 1848 lie was appointed to n 
govemineiit post uiidor Esterliazy, liut, suspected 
of sharing in the revolution, Hed to London, whore 
ho wrote for the papers. When Kossnth came to 
England Pulftzkynocame liis companion, and went 
; with him to America (described in IVJiitc, lied, and 
Black, 1852). llis wife wrote Memoirs of a Hun- 
gnnan Lady (Lond. 1850), and Talcs and Tradi¬ 
tions of Hungary He was condemned to 

dofttli by the Austrian government in 1852, but, 
after living in Italy from 1852 to 1806, was par- 
doneil in 1867. Ho hn.s sat in the parliament, and 
been director of mnsoums and libraries throughonb 
theconntry. IHr antohlograpliie memoirs (4 vole. 
1879'82) wore translated into German. Sec F, \V. 
Nftwmaii, BeminitcencM tfTwo (1889). 

Piilteiicy, W]u.iA%r, Earl of Bath. This 
stateRiuan, descended from a Whig family, was 
horn in 1682, tlic soti of Sir William Pufteney, 
uicmlicr of pavliamen t for Westminster, Ho was a 
student of Christ Chmcli College, Oxford, where 
his oratorical power was earW displayed. He 
entercil parliament a« inemher for Iloyilon, Ynrk- 
slriro, ami was a most graceful and brilliant speaker, 
full of epigram, ami a master of all tho arte 01 
p&rUiuaont&ry Attack, Ai llrai, and lav many 
yeaw, the friend and colleague of Walpole, he 
linnlly became so dingusted with that minister’s 
indillcreneo to his claims that in 1728 lie place<l 
liinisetf At tho head of a small group of malcontent 
WhIgB styled the ‘Patriots.’ and was henceforth 
M’'alpo!e's bitterest and peina]is most formidable 
opponent, being the leader of the coalUimi against 
him in tho Commons os Carteret was in the lloiiae 
of Ijords. He was Bolinghroko's ohiof assistant in 
the paper called tho Cmftsman, which involved 
him in many nqlitical cnntrnvevBies, and callecl 
forth some of iiis fincsb pamphlGbs. In 1731 he 
Wrongly a.%ril>fld to Lord Hervey the authorship of 
ascnmloiin pamplilob; a duel was tho consequence, 
fought witli swords in St James’s Park, when both 
conibatniits were slightly ivounded. On the resig¬ 
nation of Walpole in 1741 Piilteney was sworn of 
the Privy-counci], and soon afterwards created Earl 
of Hath; and from that time liis popularity was gone. 
Horace Walpole places him aiuonesb hia Royal 
and Noble Authors, hut thnugli his prose was 
eflectivo and his veine giacoful, ho was probably 
still better known aa the author of a very popular 
political song, ‘Tlie Honest Jury, or Caleb Tri¬ 
umphant,’ than hy liLs more serious writings. He 
died in 1764, a wealthy but disappointed man. 
See Locky, IListory of England, ii. 417 ei seq., and 
IFrtf/wIc, by JohnMmley. 

PultOWJij nr Polta'va, a town of Russia, 
situated on a tributary of the Dnieper, hy rail. 88 
miles SiV. of Kharkod and 449 ?fE. of Orlessa. It 
manufactures tobacco and Icnthei', and has foiii' 
annual fab's, tho most important iii July, ivlien 
ivool and other produce, such ns horeoB, cattle, 
leather, hides, and coarse woollens, are sold to the 
I extent of £2,500,000 annually. The town is a 
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liiNlinp'a *eat, and H /iiriious tts the scene of Charles 
XII.'h defeat by Putur the (Jvent on 27tli Jnne 1709. 

Pnltliski a Uiwii of Poland, 32 uiiles N. of 
Warsaw. Hero Charles XII. of S\\'eden defeated 
the Saxons in 1703, and hero, too, on Decemher 26, 
1800, wn* fouf'lit a fierce hnttle hotweea the 
Russians and tlie French, the latter being nlti- 
inately victorious. The town was destroyed Ly 
fire in 1873. Pop. 19,046. 

PiilvenuJiclicr’s €hnliis« See Ei.ECTmcjrrY 

(Mepic.vt.). 

Piinin, or CouoUAR {Fclis concolor), a large 
Caraivorc distrilmted in North and South America 
lietween GO* N. and 50® S. lat., Init rave in those 
parts wliich have been long settled. It is some¬ 
times called the AinexicaTi 'lion,' ‘panther,’ 
(‘painter’), or 'catamount,’ and is ahout the 
size of a leopard. The fur is thick and close, 
dark yellowiali red above, lighter on the sides, 
and reddish white on the llelly; the muzzle, 
chin, throat, breast, and iii.sides of the legs are 
move or les.^ white. Hut tlie colonring varies a 
little in diflereiit localities. Young pumas have 
darV-Vrrowii sjxots in three vows otv the hock, and 
scattered marldng.-i elaewliere. The long tail is 
covered witli thick fur, and ia slightly coiled. The 

E llinas liave very diverse haunts—fc’ie forest, the 
ush, and tlio grassy pninpas j tliey have no fixed 
lairs, but roam ahoiic by mghb from place to place 
in seavch of prey. They arc agile in their move¬ 
ments, and can leap and spring well, hut swim only 
under compulalon. Many kinds oi mammals faU 
viobinis to the pumas, and they are the more 
disastrous to flocks and licrd^ because of their 
hahit of killing many more than they devour. To 
tlie booty which tliey Imve secured but merely 
tasted they will afterwards return. They rarely 
attack man, but one puma has been known to 
Icill fiity sheep in a nlgM, drinking a Uttle of the 
Uoml of eaeii i hence theiv extevminalion iu many 
regions. The two sexes live apart, bnt pair in 
win ter and sunnnev. Two or tlnue young are hum 
at oiicc, and are left a good deal to thomselvas, 
tlioiigli after the first birth tlio uiothers are cer¬ 
tainly all’ectionate. In spile of its re.Htless and 
voracious instincts the puma may he rcatUly tamed, 
and is said to hccouie gentle. Tbe skin U some- 
time*} used, auvl the llesU ia ocea.<ilonaUy eaten. 

Puinicc, a general term for the cellular, sjwiigi- 
form, filamentous, or froth-likc parts of lavas. 
This highly porous and froth-liko structure is duo 
to the abundant escape of vaponrs through tho rock 
while it was in a state of fusion. Under tho micro¬ 
scope tlie rock is seen to he a gloss, crowded with 
iniiiiitQ gas or vapour cavities and abundant crys¬ 
tallites. Owing to its porous strixclxire imniice 
reailily fioate in u’atoi’. It is usnallj' a form of 
some iiighly acid lava, such as obsidian; but now 
anil again hobic lavas give rise to pumice (Canary 
Islands, Hawaii). The latter is dark brown or 
black, and oftcii shows metallic taruk^h; the 
former, whlcli is iinicli the more common, is white 
or giay, and sometimes yellow. It is a hard bub 
brittle vock, anil in mueli used for polishing wood, 
ivoiy, metals, gloss, slates, marble, litlmgraplnc 
stones, &e., and in the prepamtion of veliiim, 
liarchment, and some kiniia of iGatlier. Among 
other inuposea to wliich it is appUctl is the mbbiiig 
away of corns and callosities. Great rniantities 
are exported from the Lipari Isles to all parte of 
Europe. Piiinice occurs as the crust of some kinds 
of lava, and is often ejected in tho form of loose 
cinders dining volcanic eruptions. Sometimes im- 
nioiise quantities are thrown into tbe sea and are 
often floated for great distances, Eventually the 
cinders got wnter-luggcd and ainlc to the bottom. 
Abundant fragments were dredged up from abys¬ 


mal dcptlis by tlie Challenijer expedition. After 
the eruption and earbliquake in the Straits of 
Sunda in 1883, the senport nf Folok Batoiing was 
closed witii a barrier of pumice 19 miles long, two- 
thirds of a niilo broad, and from 13 to 16 feet deep. 

Piiiiincriilckeb «- kind of lye-brcad (made of 
uiiboUea Hour), much used in vVestpliaUa. The 
etymology is disputed. 

Pumpkin. Sco Goubd. 

Pinups, inacliines for lifting liquids to a higlior 
level, include (1) tlio Ifift or Suction Pump, (2) the 
Lift and Force Pump, (3) the Pulsoiueter, (4) the 
Chain-pump, (6) Spiral Pumps, (6) the Centrifugal 
Pump, (7) the Jet-immp, (8) the Persian Wlieel, 
(9) Scoou-wheels, 

(l) The Lift ar Bnction Pump (fig. 1),—A ia the 
C 5 'under (tho ‘barrel’), chwetl or open at the top; 
B is a pipe (the ‘8uction-pipo')_coiiimiuucnting 
witl> the water to he raised; C is a ‘ discliaige- 
pipe,’which may bo reduced to a mere spout; D 
IS a valve, oiieuing up- 
WAixIs only ; E Is another 
x'alve, also opening up- 
and borne by 


wards only, 

Fj F is the ‘ bucket,’ a 



hollow cyliiulncnl piece of 
wooil or metal vviiicb is 
made, by leather or by 
hemp or other packing, to 
fit the barrel just bo 
closely that water cannot 
travel between tbe bucket 
and the Hnel; G is tho 
piston-rod, driven by hand, 
steam, windmill, or aninml 
|>ower, and moxdng the 
bucket up and down in 
the ban-ef. Each upward 
stroke of the piston at 
first lilts air, of which 
none can travel back jmst 
the bucket; n partial 
vacuum is produced in B; 
water A.<iccnds in B until 
the c.xtcmAl atmospheric 
pres-Hure is balanced by tho 
partial atmoi^heric pros- 
sure beloxv I> plus tlic 
weight of the water col¬ 
umn in B; b.s F nou- 
descends, air gets to tho 
upper side of Iho valve, 
and is lifted on tho upstroke, and so on; so 
that, if the valve D bo nut moro than at most 33 
feet above tho water beloxv (in practice 25 feel 
or lesa), water will be, step by step, pushed up 
B by tliQ external atmuspharic pressure until the 
valve Din under xvatev; tliercafter the succeeding 
strolcas of tlie pump operate on the water above D 
ami force it into the discharge-pipe, 0, tho external 
atiiiosplieric prcssui'e iccc))ing the space below D 
filled with water. The power expended is applied 
(1) in lifting water; (2) in overconiing tlie pump- 
friction; (3) in overeoming the water-friction i and, 
(4) wlioro tho pump is ill-Blinped, In producing 
fuldies and broken water. A lift-pump must bo 
vciy carofull.v piopnrtioneil ami constructed in 
order to utilise, in walur-lifLing, ono-haif of the 
wJiolo power expended in u'oi'lcing it. Such piimpa 
must work alowly, so that the valves may close 
properly; and an air-vessel is, if C be not a mere 
apont, ToqniTeil on 0 bo as to ininimise shock and 
render the outflow’ less intomiittent, by tlie com¬ 
pression and clastic expansion of tho air contained 
in it. Tlie outflow is also regulated by driving 
two or three pumps off the same shaft and properly 
timing theii* relative motions. 


Fig. 1. 
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(2) The Lift umI Force Tituifj (fig. 2).—Tlie 
piston is solid, and the valve 12, instead of heing 
cftvried by tlie piston, is littcd in the discharge- 
I)ipe. During the do^viuvard motion of tlie piston 
water is forced past the valve E; it cannot return; 




Fig, 2. 


Fig. 3. 


and water may thus ho forced to considemhle 
lioights. Somonmes (fig. 3) the piston ia made to 
116. not the Ijarrel, hot the stu/Wiig-hox, D, which 
can be tightoued down on it eo as to make the 
fit gOfHl. An alf'Vesso], or a loaded, hydraulic press 
called an 'accuiiuilator,' Is fitted on the discharge- 
pipe 80 oa to iiiiniinLso shock ruid intermittcnco; 
and doublo yuinpa are very gonorally employed, 
either dircctfv driven by atoam-onglno pistons or 
driven, bv a flywheel. Porce-puuipa are used for 
deep wolls and mines, liydraulio presses, boilor 
feeds, oreosoblng tiinbci', hydraulic lifts, steam lire- 
engines both laud and iimruic, and hydraulic power 
supply. 

(3) The Vulsomeler.—tw'Q clmmlici’S, A and B, 
covvevge above and coninninioate with a single 
Steam-pipe; a hall-valve siiuts oil' either A or Jl, 
but not uotU at the same time, fruiu the eteam; 
A and B each have a discharge outlet and a suction 
inlet, both these having valves. The wliolo is 
filled with water; the steam drives water from, 
say, A into the discharge-pipe: condensation takes 
place and the hall-valve is pulled over, so n.s to 
shut ofl' the steam fi'om A: the steam then acts 
in 13 in the same >vfty as it hail done in A, while in 
the meantime A, where there is r partial vacuum, 
Is being filled >vitli water from the siictaon-piiic. 
The two chfuijbers thus act nltematcly. The 
ivliole contrivance can be luttig by chains and 
let down to the required ]iositioii; and it is greatly 
in use in coutvactoi-R’ work, 

(4) The C'haiti-^niinu.—This pump is formed of 
platas called lifts or uuoUcts, fastened, now gener¬ 
ally by tiieir centres, to an endless chain and 
moving upwards, in a cose or ‘ barrel ’ which is in 
places constricted so os just to let the buckets 
pass. Cliaiii-])mnps are noisy uiid soiiiewliftt apt 
to break dmvn ; but they can lift very gritty or 
muddy material. Dredgine-innehincs (q.v.) with 
their buokets are a variety of this device. 

(5) Spiral Pinnpu .—An Archimedes’ Screw (q.v.) 
is rotated round its axis so os to make rrater slip 
up the inclined plane of tlie screw. They are very 
economical in power, and they work so regularly 
that they net os meters. 

(0) Centrifugal Pumps (figs, 4 and 5).—^The 
water enters by thu supply-pipe.^, A, A, wliicli lead 


to tlm centra! orificcfi of the fnii, 13, 13; it tlien 
traverses the passages, C, C, formed by the vaii&s 
and the side covering-plates, D, of tbo fan. The 
fan is made to rotate from the shaft, E. ’The water 
acquires a rotatory motion rvhilo pawing thiongh 
the pas.'tagos of the rotating fan : it tlien enters the 
whlri|H)ol-cliandtcr, F, and w disclmrged by the pipe, 
G, At the cirewnfcTcncc of F; and tJ»e I'elocity of 
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Fig. 4. 

rotation of the fan detennincs the lielglib to wlilcb 
the water will rise in tlio discharge-pipe. This 
velocity cannot conveniently bo niBcfo to exceed a 
certain limit) hence the utility of centrifugal 
pumps ib practienBy limited to low Jilts; Imt ns 
they can be made verj- large they can deal with 
eiiortuous quantities of u'atcj’j and they are much 
need fur pamping 
in docks, canals, 
iiiaroli and [midur 
draining, land- 
reclaiming, and 
the like. As 
the}’ have no 
valves they ore 
little liable to 
become choked. 

I« nenriy wl) 
modern centrifu¬ 
gal piinqis thu 
whirlpool - cham¬ 
ber, F, the pur¬ 
pose of wiiicl) 
was to reduce the 
ultimate velocity' 
of outilow and 
correspondingly 
to increase the 



Fig. 6. 


pressure, is disponsed witli; and the aamo end is 
attaiiieil without wasting energy tlirougli friction 
in the vortex, F, by siinpwg the vanes of tlie fan so 
os to i-educe the velocity. .Bee Cotteiill's 
MecAunics. 

(71 The Jet-pimp, nosv nofc much used, is praoti- 
cally a Giflard’e Injector (q.v.) worked by water 
from a height instead of by steam. 

( 8 ) The Persian Wheci.~-An iindcr-shob wheel 
(niill-whoel in wiiich the water Jlows under the 
wheel) in wiiich lilllc buckets nm carded by the 
vim of the wheel so os to pick up water from the 
stream and deliver it at the ton of the wheel. 

(9) Scoop-it'hecls or ilRsb wheels; c^nivAlent to 
breast watev-wheelB with reversed actiou 5 driven 
W witidiiiills or by fitenin, they raise 'water in 
their buckets and deliver it afowfcet higher ul>; 
in aoiuc coses they have curved hlmles,, and the 
u’ater is delivered at tUo centre oithe wheel. 

See Fttinps and Pnmpivji Afachineri/, by Fredoriok 
Culyor, C.E. (Lond. 1830); also seO AiB-eiiMP, 












PUNCTUATION 


P] 1 IJ 4 tlje iinnje to A^jlay upon wmtjs that 
ai^iee or resem>)le eacli other in Homn\ bv>t AilVcv in 
sense, a verhaJ qiithble hy means ot rvltieh an incon- 
gmouaanil therefore huUcroiis idea w nnexpectedly 

phob into tlie sentence—as, for example, in the 
nn'twer to the grave question, ' Is life worth living?’ 
—‘Tliab depeiida on the liver.’ "We find this 
form of witticism in Aiistoplmnes nml Cicero, and 
in old Englainl it was not unknown even in the 
pulpit The sermons of Bishop Audrcwe.s and the 
Church. Wslorij and other works of Thomas Fuller 
ahoiincl in puns of all degrees of goodness and TmuI- 
ness; they moeb ns strangely enough even in the 
gravest situations in the tragedies of Shakespeare, 


Civeeh Lexicon. Dr Johnson said that the man who 
would iiialce a pirn would pick a pocket; but tills 
sentence heai-a too hard upon tiie beat beloved of 
English writers, C'liarles Lainh, a hardeneil punster, 
not to s|ieak of Sj'dney Smith, Hook, Hood, the 
prince of punsters, and Bishop Willievforce. Boswell, 
while relating Dr Johnson’s dislike to puns, ven¬ 
tures Ills own opinion that 'a good pun may lie 
Admitted ainon^'' the smalJer excelleiicica of con¬ 
versation.’ But n pun of the best kind hm^ a \-aIuo 
infinitely higher than this: tliero is tenderness as 
well as wit in Fuller’s phraso of the Holy InnocentH 
of BcLlilchein—'the vj/antrij in the noble army of 
martyrs.’ 

See Sxnrlaior, No. Cl, L. Larchey’s Les Joneiira du 
Afo(« (1866), and Holmas’s Autoci'al of the lireakfant 
7'aile. The Hon. Hogh Rowley’s Puniana (1807) and 
ilfoi-e Punkenn (1879) oontaiii many Iiundtod oxamplos, 
among them a few good puns. 

Pnuclij a liovcmge introduced into England 
from India, and ao called from being usually made 
of five (Iliudl, panck) inj'rodieuts—arrack, tea, 
sugar, water, aiut lomon-juice. As now prepared, 
punoh la ft drink the basis of which ie alcohol of 
one or more kinds (especially rumj, diluted with 
water, flavoured with lemon or lhue*juico and 
spices, and sweetened witli sugar Bometuncs otlicv 
ingredients are added according to taste, especially 
wino, ale, and tea 'Back-punch’ takes its name 
from Arrack (<i.v.l. Milk-punch is prepared before¬ 
hand (of mm nncl brandy with milk), wttled, and 
served coW—even ketl, Wliisky-toikly, made with 
whisky, hot water, and sugar, is a kind of pnnclt, 
the name todfy being Hindiistani. 

Piinclli) witli Ilia wife Judy and dog Toby, the 
chief cliavflctei-s in a popular comic puppet-show, 
of Itnliaii origin, the name being a coiitr.*ictioii of 
Pnnoliinello, for Pulcinelio, the droll clown in 
Neapolitan comedy. The word is a tlindnutive 
from jJHfci'no, ‘a young chicken.' The idcutilica- 
tioii with Pontius Pilate, as well ns of Judy with 
the betrayer Judas, is entirely without foundation. 
Many believe the niodern Punch to Imve originateil 
in a survival of the Macciis,' the fool or clown 
of the ancient Atellanre (q.v.), just as the Italian 
Arlccchino and Brighetta are of their other Oacan 
charoctci’s. But the lino of descent is certainh' 
obscuvo enough, and it is ac least not improbable 
that some trace of the old Lmli Osci^ Imnsinittcd 
tljrougli the Vice of the myatory plays, may JiirJc in 
the modern drama of tlie liook-nosed Jiniielibock 
Puiieli and his uiifovtUTinte wife Judy. Tlio full- 
grown modern drama, which can seaacely be looked 
on ns a .school of the domestic virtues. Is ascribed 
to an Ifalinn cornelian, .Silvio Fiorillo, about JOOO. 
Tlie e-xhibition soon found its way into other 
countries, and was vpiy popular in Englmul during 
the 17tli contiiry. Its popnlavlty seems to have 
reached its height; in the time of Queen Anne, and 
Addison has given in the a lugular ciiti- 

cisni of one of the performances. In 1812 Ouseley 
saw at Tabriz in Pei-sia a Gyp.sy punuet-sliow very 
iike our Punch and Judy. See also M,\Ttio»ETTE.s. 


The performance of Pniicli, as generally repie- 
sented, requvtCH the assistance of only two persona 
—one to carry the theatre and u’ork t]?e figures, 
the other to bear the hox of puppets, blow the 
fruinnet, and aoiiiotiincfl koen up tlio dialogue with 
the lici'n of the piece. Tlie movements of the 
puppets are managed simply by putting the hands 
under the dress, making the second finger and 
thumb FGive for the nrins, ivliile the forefinger 
works the lieftd. 

Piiliclli or the Loxnox Cji.irivaui, tlie English 
comic journal jxir excellence, is a wcolily nmgazino 
of wit, liuiiiour, ami satire iii prose and verse, 
copiously illustrated by sketolios, caricatures, and 
emhleinatlcai devices. It draws its materials ns 
/i-eely from tJie most exalted spheres of foreign 
politics os from the provincial mirsevy; and, dealing 
with every sido of life, is not less observant of the 
follies of Belgravia than of tlie pocnliftrities of 
Wliitechapel. Punch gives due place to frish bulls 
and dry Scotch humour, and does its best to present 
them m the raciest venmcnlar. Stern in the 
exposure of sham and vice, Punch is yet kindly 
when it makes merry over innocent foibles. Usually 
a censor monini in the guise of Joe Miller, a genial 
English Democritus who laughs and provokee to 
laughter, Punch nb times weeps with those that 
weep, (uul, jocc« rcmofi>, pays a poetical tvilnito to 
t-Iio memory of the departed great, Tlio wittiest 
of serial prints was founded in 1841, the first nnnihor 
appearing on tlie 17th July of that year, nncl. 
under the Joint editorship of Hcniy Mayhow aiici 
Mark Lemon, soon became a iionsciiold word, 
while eve long ite satirical ents and witty rhymes 
were admittedly a power in the land. Punch is 
recognise*! ns an English institution, and in comers 
of Europe where an Englishman rarely comes the 
frequenters of the caf6 may ho seen puzzlingovcr 
the esoterie wit and wisdom of Cockayne, xlielf 
contrilmtiona to Punch helped to make Douglas 
JeiTold, Gilbert h Beckett, Tom Hood, Albert 
Smith, Thackemy, Shirley Broiika, Tom Taylor, 
ftn*l P. O. Bnvnand fatnmis; as their illustrations 
did H. K. Browne, Doyle, Loccli, Tcnnlel, Du 
Maurler, Keene, Linley Samhourno, and Fmiiiss. 
It should be noted that tins genial comic paper has 
done memorable service in ])uvifying tlio moral 
standard of current wit in England. For tlio 
alternalivo name, seo CuAniv.iRr; and see Cari- 
CATURE, and the articles on the chief contributors, 
Lemon, &c. 

Pllliolicstowil, a raceeoui'BQ close to Naas, 
20 miles SW. of Dublin by mil, Hero are held 
about the niMdJe of April the .stoepIochaRCR of 
the Kildare Hunt. There are also stone moiui- 
nionts near. 

PiiiictnntloJL is the art of marking the divi- 
eioiis of a sentence by means of conventional signs 
—the full stop or period (.), colon (:), Remicolon (;), 
comma (,), dash ( —), uiavic of exclanmlion (1), 
mark of inten-fjgation (?), inverted oonimas 
and brackets—(), [ ]. Broadly speaking, there are 
two principal sy-stems of punctuation, the gram¬ 
matical and the Jogical. The ayatem most fre¬ 
quently followed in British i)rinting.honse.s is 
neither of these, being a set of empirical rules, in 
which the logical element is almost entirely want¬ 
ing, the grammatical i.s present to some extent, 
but the mliiig factor is annareiitly arbitrary fancy. 
Conima.s are too often held in profound contempt, 
boing ecattovod nt random amongst the words ns if 
from a pepper-box. These lawless little adjuncts 
can be found, in the best-printed booka, insinuating 
themselves between siibjeot and verb in even short 
sentence.^. The inlnting odices of the United States 
are to some extent nniforni in their practice. 'The 
Bystcni they follow is much better than those in 
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BritaiJi, ani\ is liiuseii principaWy upon gtmiimatical 
laws. The old-fashioned method of putting in a 
comma (or even a stroiigei- atop) wherever a reader 
would nabiiriilly [lausc to take uveath when reading 
aloud (os at this point of this eciitcnce) has little 
la rcoHoii to com inciul it. Punctuation is coiifca^ly 
ditticnlt, partly owing to the vast (Uifei'cncos in the 
abylfl of difForeut wrilei's, and partly owing iu the 
conllicts between logical ineaniug and graiiiniatical 
word-arratigcincnt wliich in some cases are inevit¬ 
able. Given a sensible nystem, ]>mctical cxj>cri- 
ence i.s the Lest teacher. In thcoi'y little more can 
be done than to lay down a few general )naxitu.sfur 
guidance. 

Ill the first place, follow a logical inetltod of 
sentence subdivision : let the first and foremost 
aim be to bring out the iiieaniitg clearly and imam- 
liignously, in so far as this can I«e done with the 
liclp of stops. Use commas and scmicolonH sjtar- 
ingly, especially coinma.s; luse thonit indeed, only 
where they are ab.soIiituly neceasai-y. The sentence 
should stand on its oan'ii feet, not rest upon u long 
array of comma criitche-s. It is uot as a general 
I'lild iiGccsanry to set comintui t<» fence or otlorii 
every adverbial clause. Esjiecial care U reiiuhcd 
in punctuating sentences that contain relative 
clause-s. If tlie relative sciiteacc is entirely siih- 
ordiiiate to the main sentence, or if It gives addi¬ 
tional infurinatioii, separate it by a comma or com- 
inaa 5 if on the otUov baud it befowga essentially to 
tlie slrucUu'O of the tliouglit exprenscd bv the main 
sonboiicc, pub no comma. For c.xample, in ‘the 
man who had an iinjiudimcnt in his speech,' written 
without the cniniua, tlio relative olanse pnintc out 
this partioular man and disbiitguUhes him from 
some obliov or others who have been also spoken of: 
it fLiinis in fact the rnnctioii of au article or demon- 
almtive i>ronoiui. In the same nentence printcil 
with the coiiima, ‘ the man, wlio liad’&c.. tfio rela¬ 
tive clause gives an ciitively now piece of informa¬ 
tion, and ia no longer demonstrative. The colon 
is generally put before a long quotation. It would 
be well to conllno tlie tiso of It to this and to one 
other case—namely, to part a gonerai etatemcot 
from tlic iminodi&tely fullowing particular apnlica- 
tion of it or cxempllllcation of It it) detail. Ae foi* 
dashes, it is difficult to auuima)4so the rules for 
tlieir use. They arc commonly employed to iiidi- 
ento a sudden break or change in the grammatical 
stnicture or the logical development of the sent- 
tiiico, as well ns to put ironical oiiiphasis upon a 
word or words throNvn to the onil of the Kcnteii^ 
as in Heine’s plirase, ‘Gcittingen is noted for its 

1 )i-ofeasoi-s and its—sau-sagea j ’ Init oven this would 
10 better without such n clumsy orlverbiscmoiit of 
tlie liumoiir. A dash may proccuo an cmiiiicrntioii 
of mare names or dates or oujects expressed in very 
brief terms, One dash may also bo put before and 
one after a short clause that iherely explains in 
otlicr words or makes clearer n statement that has 
just been made; both dashes, and not ono dnsh and 
some other stop, .should be used, except where the 
second would rail at tlio end of a sentenoe. Bnt 
for tliis ])iirpfl.so, c.specially )vliere the parenthetical 
nature of the added explanatory clause is more 
proininenb, brackets are frequently employed. 
Somicolons nve most appropriately used in com¬ 
pound scnteiiGCM or sentences tiiat embrace aiiti- 
thelical statements. In the former class of sentence 
they should mark oil' the subordinate sentences 
from the main sentence or co-ordinate sentences 
from one anotlier; in tlie latter class they should 
separate tlio antithetical sentences, which ffonemlly 
begin with ‘bub' or some equivalent. Iiie mark 
of exclamation has another Wides its legitimate 
use: it is frequently put after absnitl or highly 
improbable statenieiits, TI 10 mark of interroga¬ 
tion too has a secondary use; placed in brockets 


immediately after a wonl it tlivows doubt upon its 
correetness, citlicr as according uitli fact or as 
being pliilologically or grauuiiaticallv correct. 

Of cnuiBc these are only geiieraf rules. Many 
exco]>(ion& even tu tlimu iimat necessarily occur. 
The golden niles iu all cases of doubt ai'c two : (1) 
let logic or, better, common sense he the supreme 
miule;(2} punctuate so as to bvUm out the fietise 
best. It is greatly tu bo ilesu'ea that British 
pruiting-honses would come to kotiio ngreemontas 
tuauniiorm and systematic method of punctuation. 
See II, Beodnell's Spelling latd Punctniition (“ttli 
eel. 1891). 

(Hindi, jmmlil: Skr. pandita, ‘a 
loftrnei! man'}, in India a teaclter, e.-*pecinl!y a 
Braliiiian learned in Sanskrit nud in Hindu litera¬ 
ture, law, and religion. Of late unlive pundits 
hare done good service as geographical cxplnrem 
in districts, such na Tibet, not ncce.Hsiule to 
Eiimpcans. 

PllllgWCi a river of Portuguese East Africa, 
forming the principal waterway to Manicalaiul and 
hlaslionalamt; its iiiniitii is situated some 25 miles 
NE. of f^fala and 13LI SW. of the Zambesi delta. 
After some diplnniatic difKcnlties between Britain 
and Portugal, it was agreed (1891) by Portugal 
that British commerce sbonhl have iiniiupeucd 
access by this route to tlio ISritish sphere i» the 
interior, the Pmigwe boinpf made freely navigable 
for British vessels. Provujion ivas also uiada for 
the construction of a raihvay from the sea. 

Piiiiic Wars. Soo {^atitiiaob. 

riliilslimcut will be found described in the 
articles in this work on Criminal Law, Iimirlson- 
meiit, Prisons (p. 420), blogging, Execution, rillory, 
&c. Sec also the descriptioji 0 / Tortures, IJoot, 
Guillotine, Thiimb-scrow, Branke, dongs, Ducking- 
stool, Stocks, &c.; the articles- on tljo several 
crimes; and >V. Andretrs, Oid-tim Pu7ushtnent8 
(1801). The question of future puDisliinont is 
treated in the article Hbll. 

Plllljubt or Panjau ‘Bvo rivore;’ 

the Pentawtwnia of the (^reolcB), a sepamle ])ro- 
vince of India, occupying the north-weaL comor, 
is watered by the Imius and its hvo great ull1u«)its 
—the Jlielun), Chennb, llavi, Boos, and Sutlej. 
It Is bounded on the 'W. by Afghanistan, on the 
N. by Cashmoie, on the £. by the Junnm anil the 
Nortli-weatern Provinces, and on tlio S. by Jlaj- 
putana and Sind. Tlie area unilcv direct Britiali 
admmiairatlou is 106,632 sq. nt.; that o[ ^ the 
native states, thirty-four iu nuinbov, under British 
control, is 35,817 sq. in. Pop. (1881) 18,86(1,437 
in BribiBli province and 3,861,683 in tlie depend¬ 
ent Ktafces; (1891) 20,803,000 in Biibish territory 
and 4,256,070 in the feudatoiy states. The.capital 
is Lahore, but botli Delhi (formerly in Nortli- 
westorn Provinces) and Amritsar (tho religions 
capital of the Sikhs) arc larger.. Tho whole of the 
northern parts are tmveised by suuib from the 
Himalayas, wliicli enclose deep valleys. On the 
west tho Sulainian Mountains run parallel to tlie 
Indue. In the south the surface is not broken bj’ 
any important eminence, except tho Salt Ibiiige, 
varying from 2000 to SOOO feet high, between tlie 
Indus and the JlioUim. The country, divided into 
six doabs, or intcriluvia) tracts, and frequently 
spoken of 08 tlie plains of tlio Indus, lias ageiioral 
alone towards the Routli-weab. The climate in the 
plains is most oppressively hot and dry in aumiuer, 
reaching in May 87■4° to U6.6* E. in tlie shade at 
several stations; but is cool, and sometimes frosty, 
in winter. Little vain falls except In the dlaUlcts 
along the base of. the Himalayas, . The soil varies 
from atilf cloy and loam to sand; but, in general, 
is sandy and oarvon, intermixed with fertile spots, 
Tho rivets afford abundant means of inigation. 
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Tlie intligenons vegetation is nieagie.^ Trees wa 
few in miinbcr ami small, aiul fuel la so 
that co'v-<liing is nmcli use(l in itantoafl. Wheat 
of excellent quality i3iirodiicci<l in con&ulerableqtian- 
titica, ntul indigo, sugar, cotton, tobacco, opium, 
tea, vice, barley, inilletj maize, anti uumerons 
vt^getables nml frnita are giown. Tiie imuiufftetiir' 
iiig industry—cottons, wood-work, iron, leather, 
ffoltl and silver lace, silk, and aliawls—is very con- 
siderabfe, and ia carried on for the moat part in the 
gretit towns, as Amritsar, Lahore, Multan, &c. 
Punjab exports indigo, grain, salt, metals, spices, 
tea, tobacco, iuaTiam.cturGd cottons, hides, and 
leather to Kabul, Caahnicre, Turkestan, ^d 
Tibet j and imports dyes, goats' ivool, raw silk, 
fruits, gliee, horsea, furs, timber, and shawl cloth. 
The total value of this trade reaches aunnally 
£■2,290,900. The inhaWtanta are of various iiices, 
cliielly iiiikbs, Jats, Ilajpute, and Pathana. Of the 
whole population, nearly 50 per cent, are Mobftin* 
iiiedans s Hiiidua constitute nearly 38 per cent.; 
and Sikhs 6 per cent. The Jnts are the most 
prominent race, and are said to have formed tlic 
' cove and nucleus ' of tlie Sihh nation and inilitaiy 
force. For tlie liLstory of tlm Punjab, see SiKUS. 

Puijkalit a gigantic fan for ventilating apart* 
nients, used in India and tropical climates. It 
consisba of a light frame of wood, covered with 
calico, from which a short curtain depcntla, and 
18 susueaded by ropes from the colling; another 
rope from it passes over a pulley in the wall to a 
servant stationed without; the aei vaut pulls the 
punkali backwards and forwards, maintaining a 
constant current of air in the chamber. 

Puuo. See Peru, pp. 79-SO. 

Punt, a lieavy. ublonu, flat-hottoiued boat, 
useful whore stahility and not speed is needed. 
Punts are much used fur dsldng and wihbfowling. 
Some are fitted for oars j but the more usual mode 
of propulsion is by poles operating on the bottom. 

I'liuta Ai’Clias, (l) the chief port of Costa 
Rica on the Pocilic, stands on a 'sandy ^loint' 
jutting into the Gulf of Nicoya, and is connected 
iiy railway with Esparaa, 14 miles cast-north-east. 
The principal export is coflco. and after that india- 
riibher, hides, dye-woods, and tortolsoslioll. Pop. 
8000.—(2) A town in Patagonia (q.v.), 

Puna (Lut., ‘a doll’), the stage which inter¬ 
venes uetween the larva and the adult in the life 
of insecls with complete iiietainoqiho.m C7«y- 
salis, aureliu, nymjth are almost .Hyuonymoiis terms, 
but pupa is more general and is sometimes applied 
to stages ill the inetainorpliosis of other animals 
besides Insecls (q.v,). 

Pupil* Sec Infaut, and Eve, Vol. IV. p. 507; 
for Pupil-teacliers, see Education. 

Puppet. See irAiiioNE‘rTE.s. 

VurAiia iSansk., ' oV\’) is the-nKmo ol ihafc 
class of religioiiH works which, besides the Tant-ras 
(q.v. ], ia the main found,^tion of the actual popular 
creed of the Erahmaiiical Hindus {sec India, Vol. 
VT. p, 108). According to the popular belief, these 
works were compiled by VyAsn, the supposed 
arranger of the Yedns (q.v.), and the author of the 
Mali.4bh!vrata (q.v.), and possess an antiquity far 
beyond the reach of historical cumputation. A 
critical investigation, however, of the contents of 
the axl^Cinij works bearing that name must necos* 
.sarily lead to the ooiicliision that in their present 
form they not only do not belong to a rembte age, 
bub can barely claim an antiquity of a tiioiioand 
years, tbuugh tlicy’ contain mater] al.s nnich more 
ancient. Cosmogonic and theogonic doctrines, 
epic stoiies, legendary loi*e, and in iscellaneons and 
encyclopcedic matter con.stitutc their contents. 
Tliey all recognise the Hindu trinity, bub ai-e of 


sectarian tendency; the claims of one god or one 
holy place being in the various books or parts 
of them insisted on as worthy of special, it not 
exclusive, reverence. Tlie Pun'maa are usually 
said tol>eelglitcon iniiumber (with a suhordinate 
Upa-purdna to eacli); and these are subdivided 
into three groups of six. The lirst two are devoted 
to Vislinii and to iiiva ; tlic third, which slioiild liave 
fallen to Bmhma, is mainly devoted to the several 
foriiiM of Vishnu, Krislma, Devi, Gancsn, and 
ftiiryo. They arc written in epic couplets, and the 
eighteen chief Pnranas arc calculated to contain 
400,000 couplets. 

See ViflHNO, Sanskrit Literature ; Dr John Muir’s 
i^anxcril Texta (1858-71); tbo Vishnu Pur/uia trans. by 
H. H-Vilson (1840 ; 2d ed. by Fitzeclwftvd ITnll, 1804- 
77); the UlidgavAla ruvlinA, edited, with a. Fruneh traus- 
iatioti, by Piirnout and Ilauvotte-Ilssnnult (4 vula. Paris, 
1840'^). and, with a S.-inskrit coiniiieutniy, by Shridhar 
Pandit (3 vols. llombny, 1887); tlio Msikaiuleya and 
Agiii PurdnAS, in the Bibliotheca Indica, by Pnuorjea nud 
ItAjendralfth Mitra. 

PiiHiCClt* Isle of, a peninsular district of 
D«>rKutshire, 12 miles long and 5 to 0 broad, is 
Ijomided N. by the river Evome and Poole Har- 
hour, K nnd S. hy tlie Englisli Clmiiuel, and W. 
hy the little stream of Liickford Lake, wliicli runs 
from Liilvvortli Park to the Frome. The const is 
hold ami precipitous, with St Albans Head, S(iO 
feet high; inland a range of cliallc downs ciurcs 
oast ana west, attaining a nmxijnnui hoiglit of 855 
feet. The geoloa’ of tlie ‘ isle ’ is very interesting. 
The Pitrbeme BecTs arc a group of strata forming 
the nppci* membcis of tlte Jurassic System (q-v.); 
the Pnrbcok Marble, beloiidng to tlie upper section 
of these, is an Impure freeli-watcr limcsbono, com¬ 
posed almost wholly of the sliells of Puhtdina ' 
cariui/era (see Diet-deps). Nearly a liuudred 
quarries are worked; anil tlm quanymeu still form 
a curious kind of trades’ guild. Of old tlio 'isle’ 
was a royal deer-forest. Swaimge and Corfo Cfistlo 
are the chief ])iaccs. 

S«c Robinson’s A. Jio}iat IPi’/ri'S/i, or Jiaiiihlc& hi the 
Isle of Burbeek (1882), and J. Brivyo’s UKanaye (1890). 

Pill'Cell, Uenuy, the most eminent of Euglisit 
musicians, was born at 'Wcslmiiistor in 1658, and 
was son of Henry Purcell, one of the gentlumoii of 
the Cliaiiol Uuyaf appoiiitud at the liescovation. He 
lust Ills father at tlie ago of six, and was indebted 
for his musical training to Cooke, llumfrcy, and 
Dr Blow. His comno-sitions at a very early ago 
gave evidence of talent. In 1880 he was chosou 
to succeed Dr Christopher Gibbous os organist of 
AVeatmmBter Abbey; and in 1082 lie wus niado 
organist of the Chapel Royal. He wrote mmierous 
antlienis nnd other coiiipositiniis for the chnicli, 
which were eagerly sought after for tlie use of the 
various catlierlrals, and liavu retained their place 
to tlio present day. Fnrccirs dramatic iiiul eliamher 
coTnuusit'ions are even more remarkable. Among 
the loriiicr may be mentioned his opera Dt'cfo ami 
xEiicas, written at the ago of fieveiiteeii, his imiaio 
bo the 2’empest, his .songs in Dryden’s King Arthur, 
Ills inusie to Howanlb nnd Dryden’s Indian Queen, 
to D’Urfey’s Doit *&c, A grenbnianyof liis 

cantatofl, odes, glees, calolies, and rnniuls are yet 
familiar to lovers of vocal music. In 1083 lie corn- 
nosed twelve sonatas for two violins and a bass. 
Pui'cell studied the Italian masters deeply, mul 
often made reference to his obligations tn them. 

In originality and vigoiii', as well as ricliiiees of 
liariiiony ond variety of exuiossion, he far surpassed 
both Ills pi-eciecebsors and Jiis contemporaries. His 
style foresliaclowB that of Haiidol. His chureli 
music was coUcoled and edited from the original 
MSS. hy Vincent Novcllo, in a folio work whicb 
appeared in 1829-32, with n portrait and essay on 
his life and works. A complete edition of liis 
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works, many of wliirli are still in was umler- 
taken by tlie Purcell Society, instituteil in 1870. 
Pnvcell dietl of consumption in 1895, anil wna 
buried in AVestminster ATiboy. 

PiiL'CliaHi iSa?iIi;el, was bom n-b Tli(ucte«1 in 
Eshox hi 1577, and d(!ucate<l nt fit John's College, 
Qmbridgp. He was ]>vc8ented by the king in 1004 
to tlie vicarnge of Eastwood, whicli be soon resigned 
to his brother, os tlie clioscHi lalronr oi his life 
te<\uived tesidenee in London. Later be beenrao 
lector of St Martin’E, Ludgnte, and cliaplain to 
Arolibishop Abbot, find died in September 1826, if 
not in a debtor’s cell, yet in difliculties. His great 
works were Piti‘c/i«s kis Pilgriinuge\ or ReUttiona 
of the IVorUi and the Religions observed in nil ages 
(1813 5 4tli ed. niiicli enlftvgcil, 1G20), and Iluilu^'s 
PostMnnns, or Pnrehas hts PilgrimCe: containing 
a llistorg of the World, in Sett Voyages anti Land 
Travels by Ejiglishtntn and others (4 vols. folio, 
1025). The fourth edition of the former nsually 
accompanies tlie latter as if a fifth volMme,aUliougIi 
a qnitre distinct work. Puvebaa bimaelf tbua 
describes the two books j * These brethren holding 
nnicii resemblance in name, nature, and feature, 
yet differ in both the object and the rtibjcct. TUia 
^tlie Pilgrimage'] being mine own in matter, thouch 
borrowed, anil in form of wmila and metbodj 
wlicreas my PilgrimeH are tlie authora tbcmselvcs, 
acting their own parts in their o\vrt words, only 
furnished by me with such necei'tfarics ns that 
stage further required, au<l ordered according to 
nw rules.’ Another work is Purcluts hisPUgriM: 
Microeosinits, or the Hklory of^ Man ; relating the | 
mnders of his Generation, varieties in his Gcgenerii ’' 
tion, and necessity of his Regeneration {1019). 

VurcUrtSC*8ystciu. See Cokimksioks. 

Pill'flcctj ft village of Es-sex, on the north bank 
of the Thames, 15 miles by rail E. by S. of London 
and 8 mifea E. of VVoolwicli. contains government 
powder-iiiagazinea, built in 1781. 

Piiri^atioii. See Ordeal. 

PlU*ffatlVCS< See Al'ERIENT-S, CONSTIl'ATION. | 

Plirffatovy (lAt. pwgatorinui, Umwpurgo, *I 
cleanse^) is tlio name given to a place of pitreation, 
in whicli, according to the Roman CatlioJio and 
Oriental churcliea, soula after death either ore uuri- 
tied from venial sins {peccata vemilia) or unitergo 
the temporal puiiUliment wliich, after the guilt of 
mortal sin [peccata morlulia) has been remitted, 
still veinaiiib to be endvwed by vbe einnev (fM>o 
ATONiiHfENT). The ultimate eternal liajiinness of 
their souls is supposeil to be seemed; but they are 
detained for a time in a state of purgation, in order 
to bo fitted to appear in that Preseneo^ into which 
nothing imperfect can enter, CafcJiolics hold os 
articles of their faith (1) that there i-s a purgatory 
in the sense explained above, and (2) that the souls 
tliore detained derive relief from the prayers of the 
faithful and from tlie sacrifice of tho mass. The 
scriptural grounds allcgetl by thorn in support of 
this view are 2 Mace, xit. 43-‘16, Matt, xii 32, Luke, 
.xii. 48, \ Cor. iii. 11-15, 1 Cor, xv. 20; as well as 
coi fcain I&sa decisive indications contained in the 
language of soirie of the Psalms, And in all these 
passages they argue riot alone from tbo wowla 
themselves, but from the interpretation of them 
by the Eatliers. The direct t&stimoiiics cited by 
Catholic writers from the Fathers ara very minifir' 
ous, from the days of Clement and Origen down; 
amongst the Latins Augustine being one of the 
mo.9t important I tlmiigb at times he .vp^ks doubly 
fully) j in Gregory tlie Grenb the doctrine is found 
in all the fullness of its modern detail. The eid- 
tapliB of the cntacoiiibB, too, snpiily Catholic con- 
ti'oversialists with some testimonies to the belief 
of a purgatory, and of the value of the intercessory 


pmycrrt of tlio living in obtaining nob merely 
repose, lint relief from sntVering, for the deceased ; 
and the IHnrgies of the varimis rites are still more 
decisive and circiunstantial, Beyond tliese two 
points Catholic faitli, as dcfineil by tlic Council 
of Ticnb does not go; and the council e.\pves»ly 
prohibits the popaUr discussion of tlic ‘more dilh- 
cult and subtle qiiestiuiiH, and eveiything that 
tends to cuiimity, or auperetibion, or savours of 
filthy lucre.' As to tlio existence of purgatory 
Greek and Latin churches are agreed; and they 
are further agreed that it is a place of sutreriiig; 
but, while the Latins commonly hold tiiat bliis 
siiireiingiB ‘by five,’ the Grcclcs do not determine 
the niauuer of the snlfuring, hut arc content to 
regard it os Uiiroiigli tabulation.' Tire decree of 
union in the Council of Florence (1439) left tliia 
point free for discussion. Equally free aro the 
questions os to the situation of purgatory; os to 
the duration of the purgatorial suffering ; as to the 
probable riuiiiber or its ininatos; as to whether 
tiicy have, while there detained, a certainty of 
tlieir ultimate salvation; anil wlielhcr a' particular' 
jiulgineiit’ takes place on each individual cose 
immediately after nentli, 

The iucdia;val doctrine and practice regarding 
purgatoiy were among tbu leading grounds of the 
protest of the Waldenseu and other sects of that 
age. Tire Jlefonneis ns a body rojocteil tire 
doctrine. Protestants generally reply to the 
argumente of Roman Catholics on tlie siilijcct of 
I jmi'gutury by refitsiiig to ailuiit the nutlimily of 
btauition or the tcsiuuoules of the Vatlvevs, wid 
at the game time by alleging that inost of the 
passages quoted from the Fatliors, ns in favour of 
purgatory» are insuflicient to prove that they held 
any such doctrine as that now held by tire Komnn 
Catliolie Omrcli, some of them properly relating 
only to the subject of proyor for the doa<l (see 
Praykr), and others to the dootrine of Limbirs 
(q.v.). That the doctrine of purgatory U the fair 
development of tlmtwliioli maintains that prayer 

ought to be mode for the dead Xbotestanta gener- 
ally acknowledge. As to the alleged evidences 
from Scripture, Lliey are commonly set ouida by 
Proteatants as irrolovant or wliolly inaiillicicnt txi 
sup)><)rt such an hifovence. The doctrine of purga¬ 
tory in Us hUtorical connection with other escliAto- 
logical doctriues is touched on in the article Hell. 
FiirgiiiK Nut. *See Physic Nut. 

PlirgStall. See HAMMER-PUnOSTALL. 

Puri. See J ucGBRNAur. 

Piirilicallo]! of tUe Blessed Vtr^il 
jHary, Feabt OI:, a festival iu conimBmoralioa 
of the 'purification’ of the BlessedVij'sin Mary, 
in occoidoDco wUli the ceremonial law of Lev. xii. 
2. This ceremony was appointed for the foi tieth 
day after childlirtii, wliicii, reckoninc' from 
December 25 (the nativity oi out Loro), faite 
upon Fcbrnaiy 2. on which day the purification 
is celebrated, The histoiy of llaiy’e compliance 
witir tlio law is related in Luke, ii. 22-24. The 
date of U»e introduction of this festival is un¬ 
certain. The first trace of it is about the iindille 
of the 5fcl> oentuiT, and in the Church of Jerusiileni. 
In the Western Chinch it was knoivn to Bede. Its 
introduction in the Itorii&n Church in 494 was 
made by Pope Gelasius tlio occasion of tiaiisfer- 
ring to a Christion use the festivities wlilcb at that 
Bcasonwere annexed to the pagan (estival of the 
Luporoalia. Sea Chitrckino of Women. 

PurliJlf a Jewisli secul&r rather than religioqa 
feast, in honour of the delii’erauce of. tlie n.aUon, 
recorded in the Book of Esther, lieltl cm litli to 
I6th Adar. Apparently itspread but slowly J still 
josepliua tella us that by Jiis time it was observed 
overall the Jewish world. Most.modern soholai’S 
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con^ulcT it an adaptatioii of a »iiiiilai' Pcraian feast, 
FiirdimiH (‘ I’nrtli.viinami ],a^»ivdo Iiaa blinwu 
that the two natiiea kic identical. See Esthkii. 

ti JHiniu glvcu, accoiiliii^r to 
Piiiicr, ill 13C-1, and aceonling to fifcfype in 1560, 
to those clergymen of the Cliiircli of Eiiglaiiil who 
Tcfuseil to confuriii to its liturgy, coreinonies, and 
(lisciiiliiie as arranged by Arclibialiop Parker and 
liis coadjutors. Tlio liisbovy of Puiitauism within 
tlic clinrcli is .sketched at ENtrL^:^fU (CiiUltoii OF), 
Vo!. IV. vp. 358-309. lu spite of the sharpest 
reprc.ssive incosiirea, tlio principles of the party 
uinoiigst the clergy who believed that the church 
dill not separate itself iiiavlccdly enough from 
liniiian Catliolicisin and needed nirtlier i-efurnm- 
tion gradually spread amoii''tlie serious portion of 
the laity, who were also called Puritans. But the 
name appeal's not to Imve been coiiiined to those 
who wialied for certain radical elianges in tho forms 
of the church. The cliaracter that generally 
accompanied this wish led luitiivaliy enough to a 
wider use of the term i heuee, according to Sylvester, 
'the vicious miiltitinle of tJic nngiMlIy called nil 
Puritans that were ntriot and Horiniis in a I 10 I 3 ' life 
were they ever so conformable.’ This is the sense 
in whicli the Elizabetlian dramatists use the word. 
From tills veiy breadtlj of usage one sees that there 
were diffctcnt degrees of Puritanism. Some would 
have been content witli a moderate reform in the 
rites, dUcipline, and liturg); of tho church; others 
(like Cartwi'jgJit 0 / C'anjuridge) iWsherl to ahoVish 
Epjacopaoy altogother, and to substitute Presby¬ 
terianism 5 while a third party, the Brownists or 
Independents, wore out-and-out dissenters, miposed 
alike to PreaWteriaitlfiiii and Epl^cimaey. Iforing 
tho roigns of James I. and Charles 1. tlie spirit 
Piivitamsin continuod more and more to lonvon 
English Hocioiy niid the Engllsli parliament, 
altlloiigh tho most violent edbrts w'ero made by 
both iiionarclis to extirpate it. Up till tho time 
of the Synod of Dovt (1018-19) both the Puritans 
and their miponcnts iu tlio church hod been sub- 
stantlaliy^ Calvimst; the strong tendency towanla 
Aniiliiianisin amongst clmvehmeu raised a now* 
ground of controverey between the Puritans and 
the otlier sections of tlie church, both Laudian 
and Latltudliiarian. Tlio policy of Land and 
the qutvagos practised by Charles on tho English 
constitution led iimny who were not at all Ucncx'an 
ill their ideas to opj)u.se botli church and king 
for tlic sako of the national liberties. In the 
memorable ‘Westminster Assembly of Divines' 
(1643) the great majority of the ministers wove 
Presbyturinns. But tlio more advanced Puritans^ 
who were lucdoiiiiiiant in the army and the parlia¬ 
ment, ultiinaloly liiiiiiiplied in the person of 
Cromwell (fj.v,). The Restoration 0660) hronglit 
back Episcopacy, ami tlio Act of Uniformity {1662) 
threw tlie Puritans of the cliurcli into the position 
of disueiitevs. Their suhscqiient history is treated 
under the din'eiont forms of dissent. Before the 
Civil Wni’ broke out no great ivore tlie Iiardsliips to 
which tlie ruritans were exposed that many of 
them emigrated to America, to seek liberty ami 
peace on the solitary sliovcs of the New SvoHd. 
riiere they beeauie the fouinleiw of the New 
England states, and cultivated unmolested that 
form of Chiistianity to which they were attached. 
Nowlici'o did the spirit of Puritanism in its evil as 
well ^ its good inoro tliaiouglily oxpr&ss itself 
than in HossaclmsetLs. In Seotlaud Puritanism 
dates jatlier from the ‘ Second Reformation ’ of 1638 
tlian from tlio original establishnieiit of Presby¬ 
terianism after tlio xieforniatioii. 

iSco Neal's Hisloi'y of the Furitans (od. by Toulmin, 

B vols. 1822); the historiea Iw Sbowell (1849; now ed. 
1878) and Morsden (1830); Bacon, The Qeneiia of the 
iV«if Ihigtaitd Churches (New Yorlc, 1874); EIUb, 


Puritan Age in Massuchusetts (Boston, 1888); the 
works cited atS.lt. Qaiiuinsii, with liis ConstClutionai 
Ihieumeuta of Puritan Hevoliuion (1890); tho articles 
ill this work on InPEPESDents, Bkownb, PiiEsnr- 
TEllIAKieU, WESTJIlNSrEll ASSEMBLY, PllYNNE, MaH- 
PllELATE, IIaMIIOM COUllT, SlIECTYMNUUS; On ELIZA¬ 
BETH, JaHES I., CQAIILEU I., CUOUWELL, MlLTOX; on 
Laud, Paiikek, Usin'dal, Whitoii-'ti and on tho 
I'uritnns Howe, Baxtbii, Owen. In Nioliol’s edition 
of tho PuritAii divines (20 vole. 1661 el setj.) other iiainca 
iiioludctl are tliosu of Manton, Adams, Goodivin, and 
Chu-kuoii. 

PiirJcilijc’.s Figure, named after the physio¬ 
logist J. E. Piirkiiijc (1787-18C9), professor at 
Breslau niul at Pi aguc; see Eye, Vol. IV. p. 612. 

Furl, a beverage made by warming a pint of 
ale with a quarter of a pint of milk, and adding 
some sugar and a wine-glassful 0 / gin, rum, or 
brandy. 

Piirlcy, See Todke (H dune ), 

Pllimiali, n. town of British India in the presi¬ 
dency of Bengal, 230 miles NNW. of Calcutta, has 
a trade in jute. The native town is very unliealthy. 
pop. 16,016.—The district lias an ai'ca of 4956 sq. 111 . 
and a pop. of 1,848,687. 

Purple ColOiH'g. Painters in oil and w’qter 
eoloui'S produce various shades of pnvplo by mixing 
certain i-cd ami bine pigments, i^ov work in ou 
Frciieh ultramarine, often called Fronoli bine, is 
mixed with vermilion or some mucldov reel (madder 
carmine is best), or one of these reds with cobalt 
blue if a pale purple is wanted. For povnianeiit 
purples in watev-coionvs tho same blues me used ; 
nut one of the madder reds, not vermiliou, should 
be mixed with thorn. A much ricliev puiple than 
any of the above mixtures will give is pi'o- 
ducedby Prussian, blue and one of tlio lakes from 
cochineal—viz. carmine or crimson lalto—bub it is 
not permanent. TJiis jnuplo, ns well as tJjat 
obtained by mixing Indian rod with indigO| also 
fugitive, was much used by water-colour painters 
in past yeais. Purple madder is the only simple 
piindo pigment arailablo for tlie artist wliich is 
duruble, and it U unfortunately costly. All 
uur|)lc8 are changed to neutral and gr^' tints by 
tbo addition of any yellow pigment. For liouse- 
painting moi-oon lake wUli a little Ftenoh blue 
gives a useful purple; but some of the abovo 
mixtures also are occasionally uBed. 

There are several ways of dyeing textile fabrics 
of a purple colour. Ti>o m 0 . 1 t lainauH of all ancient 
dyes was the Tyrian purple, wiiicli is said to have 
been discoveretf at Tyro many centuries before the 
Christian era. Among tiio Romans this colour was 
exclusively employctl for dyeing the imperial robe. 
It was nhtainod fioin shellfish boloiigiiig to the 
genera Miirax, I'ni'puia, and Buccinuin; at least 
it has beciii supposed that ib was prciiareil from one 
or more species of eacli of the.se. The colour was 
so costly that in the time of Augustus one pound 
of it sold for whet would amount to £36 storling. 
About tho year 1861 wlmt is boUeved to ho tho 
same or a closely sinnlar purple U’os obtained from 
uric acid by a peculiar treatment (see MuiUJX; 
Dyeing, Vol. IV. p. 139; and PiiniNiciA), 
Archil (q.v.) seems to have been tho only simple 
purple dye known in tho middlo ages. Pui'plo of 
Cas-sins is a compound of gold niul tin used in 
colouring Glass (q.v.), and in porcelain and 
enamol painting. It ivas di,scovered at Loydojz 
ly Andrew Ca.ssiuB about 1083. A preparation 
of this colour was fornierly used for painting 
ininiatui'ca in waler-colouv; but for this purpose 
purple juad<lei-, being cheaper, lias taken its place. 

Purple Eliiperoi* {Apatm-a iris), one of the 
Ingest of British buLtorllicB, and one of the most 
richly coloiu-cil. Tlie expanse of wings is from 21 
to 3J inches. Tho wings arc strong and thick, aud 
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tlie lliglit ib very vigoioua. Tlie male flies 

alh' high, mill 
will perch on 
lofty Irecp. Tlie 
catorpillav is 
green anil fecils 
on sallow. 
Purple s« 

See WjiiSAT. 

P II r II 1 c 

o o <i, o V 
PURW.E Hkatit, 
the lieartwood of 
Copaifern pubi- 
Jtom ami V. 

PnrplQ Emiieror. bi'acieaitt, ft very 

iinntlsnine wooil 

of a rich phiin colour. The trees producing it are 
natives of Bribisii Guiana, and its chief nse in 
England has been for making ramrods for gum. 

Piir'piirni a genus of marine Oaatoro|)ods, 
fi'orn some sneoiea of which (e.g. P. pulnla), as 
■well as from Murex, tlie fniuons Tvrinn pnriilo dye 
was denved. P, Icifu/lus (the I)og Whelk)‘is 
common on most British coasts. rtkI from it also 
the dye is procurahle. Sec Whelk. 

PiiiTmi'si, or The Purples, is a inahidy which 
is often erroneously placed amon^t the diseases of 
the skin. It is in reality n Dood dison.se, and is 
cliQvacterisod hy the appearance of small roimd 
spots, of a deep purple colour, whicii me scon first 
and most abundantly on tlic legs, and afterwards 
extend to the anus and trunk. Tiicy arc accom* 
laiiied by no local pain, are not olfaceil by nvessurc 
being duo to a drop of blood extravosate'd beneath 
tlie cuticle or In the structure of the skin itself), 
do not rise above the surrounding surface, ami are 
BomotiiiiQfl Intevnilxiyl with livid patches resem¬ 
bling bruises j and, before disaiipearing, both the 
I'oinul spots and the patches un<lergo the same 
change of colour which a bruise undorgoce. These 
spots me not peculiar to the skin, but occasionally 
ocoiir upon iutornal surfaces and in tho tissues of 
viscera, Faaslvc liccmorrlingcs from the mucous 
membranes frequently accompany the oxterna) 
symptoms. There is usually much debility, and 
often a great tendency to faintness. The dumtion 
of the cliscflSG varies from a fow days to a year or 
moye. Slight coaos are devoid of danger, and. oven 
the litemorrlmgic cases usimlly recover, iinleas the 
bleeding has been excessive or the blood has been 
extravasfttcd Into a vital oi-gnn. 

Fvecisely similar ai>peavances ocenr in the cowive 
of other dj8eafle.s, C8])eeially scni-vy, severe aiiioiiiia. 
scarlet fever, and smallpo.x. But the name pur¬ 
pura should be restricted to the cases in wliicli no 
such disease is discoverable. 

Tlie causes of piirpuia are obscure. The treat¬ 
ment which succeeds best varies in different cases, 
hut tliQ main indiention always is to correct the 
condition of tlic blood. Arsenic, tiirpeiitino, 
acetate of lead, gallic acid are the drugs which 
arc generally most bencIlcuU; rest in beil, light 
diet, niul laxatives are desirable at the commence- 
nieiit. AVIion tliere is ren#;oii to believe that the 
disease is (lopendciit upon depve.s.sing innncnces a 
uutriLiems diot, tonics, and stimulnnls are required; 
but clialyhcates should be avoided. If the heemor- 
rliRgo proceeds from accessible parts, local measures, 
siioh as tljo employment of ice or strong iwtrjngents, 
should also be had recourse to. 

Vlivscr, the name formerly given to the officer 
in the navy who Imd the charge and issue of the 
provisions, slop.s, soap, tobacco, &c., and who 
also kept tliG snip’s hooks; tiio title was one of the 
oldest in the service, but the lioldors of it for long 
only ranked os ivarrant-ofUceL'S, and their duties 
__^___ 


and responsihilUies were in many rcapects very ill- 
defined. In the old wnr-ilays they Avere lookeil 
upon with great ilislikc by the seamen, as they 
were creditcil with eniicliiiig tliein8elve.s at tlie 
expense of the men, and unquestionably tlie oppor¬ 
tunities for sharp practice in their duties were con- 
aidcnibie, os also for making money by methods 
which were not always Icmtimato j luucli of this, 
however, was due to the laxity of tlie system of 
victualling and of kcopiiig the ship’s accounts in 
those days. In 1844 this branch of the sei vice was 
completely rcorgaiiised, paymn-ster heing siibsti- 
tuteil for the title purser; and the ollicei'S compos¬ 
ing it are uoiv drawn from a nuich higher class 
than formerly, coming generally from the Fame 
station in life as the combatant o/licere. >See Rav- 
MA.STKEt.S. 

Piiri^lniic {Po7'tiiUtea), a genus of plants of 
the iiftliiral order I’nitnlaceie, having a bilhi calyx, 
four or sis petals, eight or sixteen stameiiH, and ft 
capsule divfiling around the inUlcllc. Gotiimon 
Purslane {P. oio'acca) grows in cultivated and 
waste grounds on the seashore in almost all 
tropieal and suhtropical })avt8 of the world. It is 
cultivated ns a iMifc-fierh. It is n sliort-lived annnal, 
with spicftding ami rather piocumbent stems, and 
ohovatc rtoshy leaves, wliich, as woH as the young 
shoots, live frequently used in salads. The young 
and tendon shoots are pickled in Franco like gher¬ 
kins. Purslftiio is not so common in Bnlisii gar¬ 
dens as it once was. Borne species of Fortnlaca, 
such os P. {frundijlora, of whicli tliero arc several 
brilliant varieties, and P, gillicaii, are clioice half- 
hoidy annuals occoHionally cnllh'fttcd in British 
ganloiis. They are reared in hotbeds in spriug 
Aiid planted out in the flowcr-gnidcn in the end of 
May, or they are gi owji in pots oxchisively for the 
pur|iose of decorating the greonhonso. 
Pitrsiiivniit. See Hkralij. 

Pus is a well-known product of inflammation, 
and occurs ns a thick yellow creamy fluid, dilTering 
from all other uiorbin exudations iu containing n 
torco number of corpuscles, having ft soft ftiid fatty 
feeling when rubbed between the fingeis, ft peculiar 
odour, usually an nlknlino reaction, and a specifio 
gravity of about 1‘032. like tbo blood, it consists 
of certain definite microscopic elements, and of an 
iiitercollular fluid or sernin lu wlilcli they swim. 

Of microscopic cloinenls wo have (1) Die pns- 
coiqmsclcs, whicii, botli iu their mlcroscopicnl and 
chemical relations, seem to be identical with the 
Iyiiiph-corpnacle.s, or GoIouries.-i blood-cotls,'. in 
diametov they range from -004 to 005 of a lino, 
and each corxmselo consists of n cell-wall, ivliicli 
often appears granular, of viscid biaiispfti'ont oou- 
teiits, and of one or iiioi'e nuclei, which wn ho 
romlercil much more apparent by the addition of 
acetic acid. The otlier elements are (2) molecular 
gramdee and (8) fat-globulcs. The serum of pus 
18 perfectly clear, of a slightly yellow colour, closely 
resembling blood-serum, and coftgnlatea bn heating 
into ft tliicK u’hUe nmi-s. 

The ohenilcal coiisbitucnts of pus arc water 
(varying from 700 to 907 hi 1000 parts), allmincn 
(from 44 to 180), fftts (from 0 to 2a), extractive 
matter (fi-oin 30 to 20), ami inorganic sails (from 
8 to 13), in addition to whicii mucin, pyin, glycii], 
urea, wc. ftro occaBionniiy praseiit. Of the inor¬ 
ganic or mineral constituents the eohible salts; are 
lo the insoluble in the ratio of 8 to 1, and the 
chloride of soiUum (tho chief of the soluble salts} 
ia throe times as abundant os in the seriini of the 
blood. The mode of formation of pus is described 
in the article Suppuration. 

Plisey, Edivar© BoUvurik, iras bojn iu tlie 
yearlSOOatPuscy iuBovUshiYo. ttewaBtlcsceiuled 
from a ftiinil}’ of Flemish i'efngee.s s his father •was 
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the yonngcfst son of tlie first Vi'seomit FolkeBtoue, 
and liftd n.<i8iniie(l the name of Piiscy wlien tlie 
estatPH in llerlcxliiic were bofjuenihetl to liiin W 
the lost vopicseiitatives of the Piisey fniaily. He 
was educated tit Eton anti Christ Church, Oxfo«l, 
and ivfls ejected a Felio'v of On’el Coifeffe in J62S. 
Aa soon aa lie had completed Ida studies at Oxfonl 
lie pns«eil to Gerninny, partly to atudy Geriiiaii, 
wliicli waa in llie Oxford of those days practically 
an unknown toagne, partly to study oviontal 
langaagea, ntul partly to hecomo ncouainteil with 
the lateat forma of German thcoloipcaf teaching. In 
1827 he returned to Englcind, aiut in the following 
year the Duke of Wellington appointed him regina 
profasflor of Helnow at O.xforu, a position wliicli 
he l etained until hia death. Although hla fame in 
other ve-spccts lias caused Ids ffehrow lecturing to 
he forgotten, he Inhoured most anweariedly in 
the duties of liLs chair, and attracteil a gi-eat miin* 
her of pupils. HU livst work was an essay in which 
he ekctclied the causes that coiUrilmted to the 
ilatlonalh'tic character of recent German theology. 
He acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor 
Tliolnck for .sniuo portions of this essay, but the 
elaborate proof of liis position was ids own work 
executed with characteristic thoroiighncsH. It was 
eeverely cojiimeiited on as leaning very decidedly in 
the direction of the Ilatioiialistio teacldiig with 
which It dealt t tUo charge was greatly exaggerated, 
heaidos being caused in part by vaguenesB of ex* 
preesiou thrnuahout the voliiiue. Tfisiuain position 
was unaasailable i Gcimtui Ratlonalisni he main* 
tained was the conscouence of the spiritual deadness 
of tlie orbliodox tutiicranlam of the day. He was 
xnlsniulei'stood as if lie Iwl attackeil titc cree<l of 
tho Lutherans in its orthodox portions: os a matter 
of fact lio Only wished to attrlluito itationalisiii to 
the want of life in the Lfxtlioran body. JIh 6 many 
of his statoincnts wore in later years very unsalia* 
factory to liiiusotf, and ho withdrew the work from 
circulation. Tlic whole aim of his life was to prevent 
tlia spread in Englaral of IkitionatisM? siioli as that 
with whicli ho had become fauultar hi Germany. 
Hence, when in 183.3 John Hemy Newman with the 
same object began the issue of the Tracis /or the 
Times, Pusoy very soon joined him \ and they, with 
Keble, were the leaders of this eventful clTovt. Their 
object was not to attack the statements of Ration* 
alistlo teachera; there was ns yet no call for that 
in England • bub tliey cleslred to stir «p in the 
Clinrcu of England a spiritual vitality and power 
wliicli would 1)0 of itself the best preservative 
gainst the infection of the nationalistic spirit. 
For this puvpo.se they attempted not to reform, but 
to restore j they appealed to the idea of the climdi, 
to Us diviiiQ institution, to ihs services, to its sacra¬ 
ments, to its formulas of faith, to its history, and to 
the examples of the holiest lives in former genera¬ 
tions. Tliey erideftvoured to mala* the chnicli live 
again before the eye.s and minds of men as it had 
lived in limes post. In tliis connection Puscy 
wrotehis contribiulona to the Tracts/or the Times, 
especially those on Baptism and the ifoly Eucharist. 
Hib sermons also were vigorous appeals to live the 
Christian life, and careful exposttioiis of the doc¬ 
trines which the church from the liist had taught, 
"With a similar purpose also in 1830 bo coiuinciiced 
the tian-slatiofi of the writings of the ancient fathers 
of the Christian cliurch under the title of the 
Oa/onl library of the Fathers. Dr Pnsey’s chief 
conti'ihntinns to it wove a translation of St Augus¬ 
tine’s Confessions and of several of the works of 
Tertullian. Tlic result of tlic.se cliorts—to which, 
with the exception of his professorial duties. Dr 
Pusoy entirely devoted hinrself—was most conspic¬ 
uous, and extended far beyond the ranks of those 
who were called by their opponouts either New- 
manites or Puseyite-s. Bub the work woe cliecked 


by the action of the anthnrities at Oxford. Fii-sb 
Nownian’a celebrated Tract 90 was condemned in 
1841, and in 1843 Pusey was suspeiided for tlnco 
veare from his niliee of prenching in Oxford. 
The occasion of tJiia suspension was a sermon on 
the Holy Eacitaiisfc wJiicu he jncaclied before the 
University, and whicli a hoard of si.x doctors of 
divinity, without allnwing Pusey n hearing, or 
specifying the points on wTiicli he was supposed to 
lie in the wrong, pronounced to he contrary to the 
tencliing of the Clnivch of England. As .soon as an 
opportunity offered Pusey leiternted his teaching, 
and thin time he was uiiinolcstcd. But before his 
suspension was over Newnmn had joined the Ronmn 
Catholic comiminion, ami with him went .several of 
Ilia leading disciples. All runiniiis pointed to tlie 
certainty nf Pusey soon following; but tliof^e wJio 
know him best wore assured that never for mio 
moment did be entevtaiu any thought of leaving 
the Clmrcli of England. AVitli Keble lie ab once 
set himself to reassure those who wcue reeling 
under the blow of Newman’s departure; anil 
it was mainly the moral weight of Pusey’s 
work and ehavactor which prevented the powerjul 
efforts of Newman between 183.S and 1841 from 
resulting in a catastrophe greater than any which 
the English Cimrch Ims ever experienced, Pnsoy’.s 
unfailing loyalty to the chnvcu and deep convic¬ 
tion of God’a presence with it, his buoyant hope¬ 
fulness even in the darkest days, nml Iiis great 
patience cheered and settlpcl many anxious henvls, 
and fttopped others who were on the point of follow¬ 
ing Newman. His attitude would liave had a yet 
wider result, except for the sad event.? which fol¬ 
lowed in rapid enccesHion in the ten years subse- 
•tnent to Newman’s fieceesioji. Tlie new power 
which a civil court had acquired over doctriiml 
j'Ujts—which was exhibited in the judgment in 
the Gorham case—the constant attacks of hlshnps 
and olhcro upon the Oxford movement, the practi¬ 
cal inhihition of Pusey from all ministerial work 
in the diocese of O-x/oid by Bishop 'Wilherforce, 
whereby It was made to appear that the clnireli 
disowned hie tencliing—tliesc and other less import¬ 
ant but sigiiiiicant events caused the dopavtuvo to 
the Roman Church of anotbor baud of distingnished 
men, including Arcliileacoii (Cardinal) Manning 
and Archdeacon Wilherforce. But still Piieoy 
laboured oHj onrefnlly defining the exact position 
of the English Glmrcli, a.s against Roman claims 
on the one hand ami against Zwinglianism and 
Era.HtianiKm on the other. 

Only the chief of his luinieroiis writings during 
this period can ho alluded to, They includcil a 
lengthy letter on the practice of confession, The 
Ohvrch of England leaves her ehildrcn, free to whom 
to open their griefs (IHoO), a treatise the form of 
which inakea it appear to belong to a moment of 
coiitrovo}sr, altJiougJi the matter is leaJly of per- 
nmneiit value; a general defence of his own position 
inyl Letter to the bishop of Lomlon in 1861 j a work 
on The Eoynl Supremacy not mi arbitrary authority, 
but limited by the laws of the Church of which Kings 
are members, iu 1850 j a larger book on The Doctrine 
of the Heal Picscnce, as contained in the Fathers 
(1855), and as taught in tlie Church of England 
(1867). In this cln.ss of writings may be inchuled 
also I)r Pusey’a Eimiicon (part i. in 1S65, ii. in 
1809, iii. in 1870). The object of these voluines 
was to clear the way for reunion between the 
Church of England and the Clmrcli of Rome on 
the Imnls of Catholic, ns diatineb from Roiijnn 
Catholic, doctrine and practice. 

The vefonn of Oxford University, which was 
iindcitakcn after tlie report of the first Royal 
Coinniissinn on the Universities, and which 
destroyed for ever the integrity of the originally 
moat intimate bond between the University and 
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the Charah, f^reutly ncctiiiifd Piisey's iniiut. His 
evidence before tlie coiiimission, his I'emarhablc 
immphlefc on the comparntive n^ivantagea of CW* 
hfjiiite and Professorial Teaching and Discipline, 
and bis ru^pidnons work on the HelnloiiiaiUl 
Conncil for many years are proofa of the interest 
that fie took in tlie welfare of liis nnireraity, nnd 
of tbo iinpni-tance that he attached to a close 
connection between eelneatinn and religion. 

From 1800 onwards the tide lind tnrned. The 
teaching for ■which the Tmetanans lia*l iRhoiired 
and aulTered was at tliat, time l>e{^miing to l>c 
recognised, and tho.se diseijifes of the Oxford inorc- 
meivtwhn liad anivived the shock of tlio events of 
the last twenty years were .spicafling itw jMineiplf!r< 
tliiojighoiit the cniiutry. lJut the frnitR of the 
intolerance ami persecution nf wliich Oxfoid lind 
heen the scene were also ripening in the form 
of the spread of reliKiotis iniiiirerencc, based on 
Kationali-stic views of revelation. This was the 
enemy which from the first Pusey liad dremled. 
He had at least the satisfaction of knowing that, 
ns a result of the mov'emeut in whkd) he hml taken 
so prominent a part, blie inner life of the English 
Churcli was far Ijetter able to bear the onset of 
siicU a foe, and to estimate the moral and apintual 
ravages which it ivonld make, than was the 
Lutheran body of the iStli century, or even the 
Churcli of England in 1830. Against such teach* 
iug lie contended for the lostof hia life. All his 
later sermons licfoio Uie university and most of 
Ids later hooks deal with it. It was with this 
purpose that he prosecuted Professor Jowett for 
Ills statements iu liia comnicutacy on St Paul’s 
Epistles, and that he took so prominent a 
part in the later controversy about the Atlian* 
nsian Creed. His chief works in this connee* 
bion are tlio Lectures on the Book qf Daniel, and 
Wheit is of Faith as to Fi'eiiasling Punishment ? 
Tlie former, dcUvoted in 1863, vigorously attack 
those writei« who would assign to the Hook of 
Daniel a date aa late ns the 2d century i».c. Apart 
from tlie marks which tlio lectures l>ear of the 
lioated controi’oray of the time when they were 
delivered, they arc a inonuineiit of the author’s 
lutoUectual powev, wide vcadlna, and aolW learning. 
The other book is against the denial of evcrlastlnc 
nunlslimcnt i its stibricty and fullness, the famlh 
fnvity wliicli it show.s with all the issues raised in 
the oontrovorsy, its deep religious feeling, its calm 
and calming tone make it one of the most remark¬ 
able of Pnsey’s works. OS a kindred character, 
although in a different field, are tlio last two 
university .sermons which lie wrote—on the rela¬ 
tion Ilf science to faith and on tho nature of 
prophecy. 

Two other woiks must be noticed. Piisoy in¬ 
herited from ids predecessor in the Hebrew clmlr 
the tiwk of completing A Catalogue of the AraWc 
iifanuscripis in the Bodleian Liorarjf {1835). It 
was a most toilsome duty, and oecnplod his time 
for six years. Pnsoy’s Coinmcntary on the 
Prophets (1860-77) was Ids contribution to a com- 
meiitavyon the whole Hlblo which he had in his 
mind for many years, and on which lie enlisted 
the lahoiii's of Keble aiid iiiaiiy othcif. Puscy 
alone completed his task; death, advancing years, 
or tlio claims of otlier duties prevented the others 
from contribiitiim their share. 

In private lire Pii.sey was a man of warm 
aflection, anil widely known for Ids gentleness, 
sincerity, and liiinulity. He rarely went into 
society in early life; at first he withdrew from it 
for piirpo.ses or study and to save more money to 
give to the poor, bub from the time of his wife’s 
doatli in 1830 lie avoided all sooinl amiisemenU, 
But lie was always accessible to any one who 
wished Ids advice on religious questions; in fact. 


I lie wna coHSCantly soiigJiC rk ft spiiitrml guide by 
I persons of every stntion. His charity wa^i iKionded 
] only hy his income ; heHidos ahundiuit gifts to punr 
I xrciipic, ho spent largo Minis of iiiniiey in Iieljiing to 
■ provide chni'chcs in East London, in Indluing St 
^^violl^’fi, Leeds, and in fniiiuling and supporting 
-“iaterhood-s. His cftparity for Rtmlj' and for litcraiy 
work was inimenfse. lie worked only at wliat it 
was his duty to study, hut within that line ho 
sparcil neither tiuio nor pains in tlioronglity master¬ 
ing every detail. His power of keeping his main 
object before his ndiul without being (•onfiisetl i»y 
its details, and of grouping the details in their due 
position, can he seen in almost any of Ills works. 
Opponents of all schools gave him the eredlb of 
being confused; hut au oceanumal confusion in his 
maimer of exprCBsing Ids thoughts did not prevent 
him from knowing liis own mind with singular 
cleftmc-ifl. He dioif on IGtli September 1882. 

The Life of Pusoy by Cunoii Liildon, left luiRntshed 
! nt his death in 1890, wsa siibstxiuently completed by the 
Canon’s literary excentorfi. 

Piis'likin, Ar,KXAynEg .SEROKrevrcK, a cele¬ 
brated Itussian poet, was honi at Moscow, 28tli 
May J79fi, and ctlncated at the impciial lyceiini of 
Tsawkoe Selo. In 1817 lie entered the service of 
the government, hub on account of his lilicral 
opiniona was fey Home time banished to Be-ssarahia, 
In 1820 he piihlishcil a romantic poem, Jinslnn and 
Lm/mtla. Xext came Iiis Priso?icr of (he Cau- 
rasHs {]fi22h his Founinin of Jiahiichiserai (1826), 
i‘Thc Gypsies,’ 1827), and Eugene Onegin 
(1828; Eng. trnns. 18P1), a clover novel In verse 
somewhat after tlie style of Byycrn’a Beppo, Ti\ 
1820 he piihiislicd PolUtva, wlilch Ims Mazepna for 
its hero. AIwut tho same time ho wrote liia fine 
tragedy Boris Oodtnion. Bcaidca tliese works of 
considerable longtii, ho was the author of many 
graceful lyrical poems, dcBcrveilly popular thinngh- 
out linRsia. He aiso left some prose writlniSj 
consisting of a Ilistort/ of the Bcoolt qf Pugnenen 
fin the reign of CatTiaiine), sevoial tales, and 
miscellaneous essays. He wae appointed Riiasion 
historiograpiicr witli ft pension of 6000 toublea. 
He was mortnlly woiintlotl in a due), and expired 
at St rcicTsshurg, dannari’ 29 CFehniary 10) W»7. 
Pushkin is cousiricred the greatenb poet whom 
Russia .has yet produced. Jiis writings show ver- 
sntlUty, a powerful iinnginatioii wltli vigour of 
cxpi-easion. In his Ettgena Onegin, a Don- 
Juaiic.<iqne poem, he is' both liiimornuB and 
pathetic, and many nf liis sninller pieces display 
uondeifiii eicgance ami iinisli. 

The last-named noein was IranRlntod into EDglish verse 
by Spaldfng (1881); the Daughter of the (JornmandmU 
was traiislnted in 1801; and a translstion of tiie Poems, 
with inttodnoiion and notes Iiy Ivan Psnin, apn«Ared at 
New York iu 1989. Vushkin's nuno is also spelt Ponshkin 
and Pouohckin. 8eo the sootion on tlie literature under 
ItussiA,and works thoro cited. 

PnslltHi or PirKH'i'tr, tho language of tho 
Afghana proper (see .AFOiiANiSTAil), is, according 
to Danneatoter, not intennediate between the 
Irnnicand Indie hranclies of tho Aryan fetock, hub 
is directly derived from tho Zend, with Persian, 
Iliiidustaiii, and Arabic admixture. See Tvumpp’a 
Pashlb Grammar (J87S), Straiigford’a Lellcrs and 
Papers (1878\ and Dairucstoter’s Chants Popjdaires 
des Afghans (1800). 

PnstlllC) a circntJiscrihcil elevation of the 
cuticlo, coiitoining pus i in fact^ a small abscess in 
the skin. Ihistnloft occur in many skin diseosea— 
ecxenia, aepe, scahic.R, eclliyina, bolls, «.^c.} also 
veiy prominently in smallpox. For Malignant. 
Pustule, BOO Autmtiax. 

PilfcailXt a town 2 miles from the western 
boundary of Paris, on the left bank of tlie Seine, 
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filiposite to tlie Itois da I)()uIoi»iic. Miiny Pavisiana 
have fine villjia liero. Tlieic* nvc iimniiiRctiirea of 
(lye.-stuH’s and clioiiiical«, dyeing, niitl calico-print¬ 
ing. Po^j. 15,106. 

Putc'oli. See PdZZi’oLi. 

PlltlltlllL, a town of Coniicotieiit, on theQiiinnc- 
iKing Kivei', 56 iiiilea liy rail EXE. of Hnrtfoitl, 
with a niiinTjor of colton-fivctorica and woollcn- 
iiiills. Pop. (1800) 6311. 

l*iitliniu« Israel, a gencval of tlie American 
Itevoliiticjii, wa.a Loni in what is now Danveie, 
Ma^sacluisetts, 7tli Jannaiy 1718. In 17311 ho 
bought a farm between Poinfrol; and Brooklyn, 
Connecticut, nmi for many yearn devotwl himself 
to its cultivation, gaining meanwhile a high repu¬ 
tation for eouinge by aucli personal exploits o-s 
following n she-wolf into her lair and killing her 
aingle-liandcd. In 1755 lie left as a captain in a 
coiiCingcnt of 1006 inon whicli Cuniiccticnt sent (o 
repel a tlireateiied Frcneli invashm of New York, 
and was present at the battle of Lake George- In 
1758 he was captured by the savages, tortured, and 
then bound to a tree, and was about to he Inirncd 
t-o death when a Erciicli oflicor Hcnttered the five- 
branils and resciieil liiin. In 1750 be received a 
regiment, in 1702 lie went on the dreadful "West 
India campaign wliicli vesuItGil in the capture of 
Havanna, amt in 1764 lie helped to relieve Detroit, 
then bwieged by Pontiac (q.v.). Ten yeara of 
quiet at lioine auccoeclod, dining whioli ho made 
ills friTuiUouse into an inn, ana was conspicuous 
among the 'Sons of Liberty.' In 1773, after 
Conouixl, lie wn-s given the commniKl of tlie forces 
of Connecticut, and wua ranking oflicor on the day 
of Bunker Hill, chougli not in actual coinmaud at 
oithor tlio redoubt or tlie rnll-fcncc. lie wos next 
appointed by congress one of the four major- 
geiieraU, aiirT hold the coiuinand at New York and 
in August 1770 nt Brooklyn Heights, where lie was 
defeated by General Howe on the 27th. He after¬ 
wards held various coiuinands, and iu 1777 was 
aiipointod to tlie defence of tlie llighlands of the 
Hudson. 'NVhile at Peeksklll a lieutenant in a 
loyalist regiment was eapturod as a spy and con¬ 
demned to death; and, on Sir Henry Clinton’s 
sending a Hag of truce tlireatcning vengeanco if 
the sentence ^louUI bo carried out, Putnam wroto 
a brief and characteristic reply : ' Hcailqnarters, 
7tli August 1777.—Edmund Palmer, nn officer in 
the enemy's service, was taken os a spy liu'king 
within our linos; ho has been tried o-s a spy, con- 
denineil as a spy, and shall be executed os a spy, 
and the dug is ordered to depart imme<liatcly.— 
Israel Putnuin.—P.S.—He has accordingly been 
executed.’ In 1778, in western Connecticut, 
Piitiiam made liis famous escape from Governor 
Tryoii’.s dragoons by riding down the slono stops 
nt Horsencck. The next year lie had a stroke of 
paralysis, and the rest of his life was spent at 
lioiue. He <lieil Ifltii May 1790. Sec Life by 
Increase N. Tarbox ( 1870), and article by Pro¬ 
fessor John Fis)<o in Appleton’s Viidopixaia of 
Amer. Bioij. (1888). 

Hig couBin, lluFus PcJTX.VM, born 0th April 
1738, served aiminst tlie Frencli from 1757 to 1760, 
and then settled as a fanner anil Jiiilhvright. On 
the outbreak of the war bo iecei>’ed a licntcnant- 
colonel’s coininission, and remlered gocnl service ns 
an engineer- In 1778 ho helped his cousin to 
fortify West Point. Afterwards he coniiiiniided 
a regiment till the end of the war, and in 1733 he 
was promoted to brignilicr-genornl, In 1788 he 
founded Marietta, Ohio; in 1789 he wasnpjiointed 
a judge of the siijireinc court of the North-west 
Territory; and from 1793 to 1803 bo was siirv^eyor- 
gencrnl of the United States. Ho died inMarietta, 
Jst May 1834,—Israel’s giand-nephew, G£onaB 


Palmeii Putxam, born in Jhiinswiek, Jlaine, 7tb 
Fchruni-y 1814, in 1840 became partner in tlie book- 
firm of Wiley & Piitnimi, New York, estnblislied a 
liranch in London in 1841, and in 1848 returned to 
the United Slates and started business alone. In 
1862 ho founded Putnam's Mayctzinc. In 186.3 he 
retirwl from business, but in 1866 lie e.stablislied 
the firm of G. P. Putnam ifc Sons (now G. P. 
Putnam's Sons). He died 20tli December 1872. 
He wrote mid compiled several books, and was the 
author of tho firot Pica for lutcrnatiomd Copyriijhi 
(1837) priiiteil in Amonpa. 

Putney* a suburb of London, in Surrey, 6 miles 
WSW. of Walerioo, on the south side of the tidal 
Tliniiiea, which, here nearly 300 yards broad, is 
cioascd by a new grtinite bridge (1884-86), leading 
to Fulham, mid founded and opened by tlie Prince 
of Wales. It is a great rowing place, the stavting- 
loiiit of the Oxford and Cnnibiidge boat-race ; mul 
rom its ready access to Town, tlie river, Putney 
Heath, and \v imliledoii Coinnion, has grown rapidly 
of recent j'cars, its jirineipal feature tlmt there are 
no poor. Tlie iMirisli cliurcli, with a ISth-century 
towor and the chantry of Bishop West of Ely, was 
mainly i-cbuilt iu 1836; in the cliuroliyard is 
Tolmid’s grave. Putney is the birtliplacc of 
Tliomua CtouiwcH and Gibbon, the vosidenoo of 
Mr Tlieodoro Watts and Mr Swinbiu-no, ami llie 
deathplnc© of 14tt and Leigh Hunt, From Put¬ 
ney’s old bridge Mary Wollstoneoraft tried to 
drown )iei»o)f; anil wi Putney Heath Pitt fougJjt 
his duel with Tierney (1708), CaBtlerengli his until 
Canning (1809). Pop. ( 1861 ) 5280; (1881) 13,235; 
(1801) 17,771. 

Piitrcfn^tion is the term given to llie dccont- 
lositiim of organic sulistances wJieii accompanied 
>y an on'ciisive smell. It was long supposed to be 
ordiimry chemicai ebaugo due to tlie cnin]doxity, 
rcsiiUing instability, and allinity fur o.xygen of 
organic matter. It is now known to bo Ibo I’csult 
of llie living activity of certain minute plants called 
Bacteria (q.v.), wliich also cause Fermentation 
(q.v.) and many discnsc.s (see Germ ). Tlie spores of 
tlicse plants arc |>rcsent in great numbers in the 
lower lovcls of the air, in water, and on the surface 
of tlic earth ; and, ns they are only about '001 mm. 
ill diameter and two to four times as long, it is nut 
siirjirising that they were not seen, ami tliat putre¬ 
faction was supposed to bo spontaneous, lint, if M’e 
boil an iiifiiHion of organic stud' ami so kill the 
bnetcim in it, and, wliile the steam is coining freely 
oir, clasB it up with a plug of cotton wool, whicli, 
while allowing fiee access to nir, prevents any 
germs or mioie.s from leneliing the fluid, it ullj 
remain without any change for years, hut ^vill 
begin to pnli-efy in a day or two if tho plug be 
removed. A low tomnerature, although it will not 
kill the bacteria, will stop llieir growth ami the 
resulting destructive changes; heiicc the use of 
freezing food on sliinhoavd. Salicylic, caibolic, 
and other acids also check growth, but tbero.scem 
to lie only a few poisons, such os corrosive .Mib- 
liinatc, chlorine, and broininc, that actually kill, 
prying stoiis growth and kills tho dovolnpod plant 
in a few days, but tho spores will live for a long 
time in a dried condition, Tlie clleet of oxygon is 
various; some species require it, 11-11110 others arc 
hindered in tiieir growth by it; and a high jues- 
Hure of oxygen will kill oven those Idiids that need 
a certain amoiint in a few days, Of the precise 
eheinical changes that take place as a result of the 
life of bacteria wu are still largely ignorant; the 
chief final vesiilts of these cliangcs arc described 
under Fermentatiok. Fur an investigation iu 
tho causes of putrefaction, >^en Tvmlall’s Floating 
Matter of the Air . 

Putrid PcKcr, See Jail FEyKR. 
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Putty, a composition of whitiun nnH drifinff oi\ 
workeil into a thick pn-ste, used by painters nnd 
ylnzioi's, wliicli in time becomes very liartl. 

Putty*l)OW(lcr is the hinoxido or (lioxhlo of 
tin, SnOo. It ia picpaied from tho ficimi or emde 
oxide wfuch foriiLS on the surface of melted tin, 
^vJlicll ia removed and purilied by calcination, mid 
tlieu ground to powder. Putty-powder ia osed for 
poUsluiijr stone, gloss, and other suUstancea • also 
for making white enamel and for giving to ginsa 
an opaque white colour. 

Piltuiiifiyo, or IgA, a tributary of the Amazon, 
rises in Colomlna on tlic eastern .sido of the Aiulc-s, 
and llmvs soutli-casb for OuO milc-s joining the 
Amazon in the west of Ihazil. It la the princi[ial 
navigable sti'cam between Brazil and Colombia. 

Pliy, Lk, or Le Puif-EJf-VELAY, a town of 
Francefdepb. Hautc-Loire), 70 miles SiW. of J^yons 
by rail, eunaists of the new town in a volley and 
t\ic old to\vi),tlmlatteronBof the most picturesque 
ill France. Pay (Berry, pm'or ‘aliillItal. 
poggio! Lat. podium; (^r. poaion'i ia the name 
eonimonly given in tho liighlnnda of Aiivcrgiiu and 
Che Cevcniica to the truncated conical |ieaks of ex- 
Cineb volcanoes, The town of Lc Pay stands on the 
steep slopes of Alouiib Allis (20 j 0 feet), from the 
fliiminit of which htavbs uij precipitously the basaltic 
mass called Mont Cunieillo, crowned by a co|o.ssal 
figure (33 feet) of the Virgin, made of Ilnssian 
uaiinon hroughb from Sebastopol. The moat notabto 
hwUding is the lloniaueaque cathedral (6tU-i2tU 
century), with a venerated image of the Virgin and 
ancient uluUtevB; it Is situated in Uio highest part 
of tho town. There are otlier ancient and interest¬ 
ing cliurches and a miiseuiu. Lnco ami thread 
work are niauufacburcd. Pop. (1872) 18,061; 
(1880) 18,012. 

Pliya, tlio largest of tho Bromellacea} (q.v.), 
found in Clilll as far south as 40* S. It equals tho 
Agave (which in its oharactciia it someM'liat 
resomhlcs] in lieight, and greatly surpasses it in 
the thickueas of its lialf-wootly stem. Wiien the 
plant is mature it thrusts, forth from its crown of 
spiny leaves a hugo paiilclo of yellow tlowers, 
which may he from 0 to 9 feet in height. The 
plant )ia.H been groivn under cover in Englnncl, and 
will tlnive in iho open air in tlie Mediterranoon 
vegloim of Europe. 

Pliy-(lc-PdliiC, a central department of France, 
containing an area of 3070 sq. iii, and a pop. 
(1880) of 370 i 904. The western side of the de|iart- 
ment is an elevated volcanic region, studded with 
numerous extinct cones, and greatly htokeu l»y 
corries, erosion valleys, crater lakes, &c. (see 
France). The liighest cones nvo Piiy-de-Sancy 
(6188 feet) and Puy-de-Dflme (4800); on the east 
side the Forez Mountains (3360) march with the 
frontier. The princijinl rivers are the Allicr, n 
tvibutavy of the Ijoiro, nnd the Dordogne. The 
soil is, in general, thin nnd poor; bat ito volcanic 
ohiirar.ter fostew vegetation, csqiecially in the valley 
of Liinagiic, Agriculture and cattle-breeding are 
the chief occupations. Tho clininte Ls uncertain, 
and Hcveie in the mountains, The principai 
iiilncr.n.Is arc coal and Icail. Hot and cold mineral 
springs are nbnmlant, among the most frequented 
being those of Moiit Doro (q.v.), ChAteiiuDouf, St 
Nectnivo, Royat, Clifltehlon, lvc. The ilcpartincnb 
is .subdivided into the aiToiidissenicnts of Ambcrt, 
ClenHonb-Ferrand, Isaoire, Riom, and TJiiera 
Capital, Clei'iiioiit-Forriind. 

Puzzic-nioiilcey. See Araucaria. 

PllZZOlrt'niV. See CEMENTS. 

Pwlllicllj a brisk little seaport and popular 
Avafceving-plftce, 22 miles by rail S. byW. o| Car¬ 
narvon in Wales, with lobster and oyster fisheries. 


It is n municipal Imrongli, uniting with L'nuinrvon, 
&c. to return one incmhcr. Pop. iif iiavisli, 3232. 

PytPMlia (from the Gr. pgoii, ‘pu«)‘ and humet, 
‘blood’), or [iiirulent infection of the blood, is a 
disease whose exciting cause ia tho mtroductian of 
(lccoiii|insiiig piw or wound diefcliarges, or the pro¬ 
ducts of dcconqiositiun of nniinal IIuuIb, into the 
circulation, through aji ulcer or a woiiiul, or an 
iiiipeFfcctly cloaid vein (see Piii.EmTts ami Pueb- 
UEICAL Fever). Tlie teiiu Heplicariiia is applied 
by some to the same disease, by others only to 
very grave cases of pytemia; while by many it is 
reatiicted to cases of hloud-poisouing by putrid 
uniiiial mattei-H in general, such os those obtained 
from dccompmiTig bides or dead bodici', or borne nn 
foul air or septic gases. The two coiulitions have 
agCDCial resemblance to each otlior. The poison 
ia rapidly ahscvlted ««<J didk^cd, and the hhiad 
nndergocs cerlaiii chiuigcs, tlie nature of which 
cliomLstry has as yet failed to clutect; it is certain, 
liowcver, that the blood contains niicro-urganisiijs 
(micrococci and bacteria; see Germ). vVithin 
twciitj'-fonr hourK, in very acute coses, there 
arc severe ahlvcrings, lieadache, nnd giddiucss 
followed by hcat> pcmpimlion, and accelerated 
virculfttbvn. In twenty-four lioure more the 
patient may he In a hopeless condition, delirious, 
and rapidly sinking. In less acute cases the symp- 
toniK closely icsemule those of typlioid fever, and 
in this form the disease is a common cause of death 
after surgical operations; such cases are invariably 
characterised by the formation of sccoiidavy 
abscesses in the lungs, liver, kidneys, nml other 
inlcmnl orii^iis. in die various glands (the parotid 
gland in President Gui field’s case), in the joints, 
and ill the tissues immediately under the skin. 
Tho pus of such abscesses always contains bacteria. 
There is usually more or less delirium. The patient 
generally dies of exhaustion. BGooveiy is rave. 
It is cliiefly, however, in the presence of predispos' 
ing causes, Buch as previous illness, prostration 
from organic disease or surgical complaints, or 
from dimenit pavlnrillcn, wnncalthy occnpatlone, 
&c., that the poison nets so severely ; these, wiUi 
tlio occHixenco of putrofaction in n wouiicl, may 
convert a comparatively slight local iniacliiof into 
infection of tlie whole mass of tho blood. 

Bearing in niiud the lunniier in wJiicli pyoi-niia 
originates, it is clear that tliis disease is one to be 
prevented rather than cmeil. Until comparatively 
recently, when itivas acknowledged that pyo-'niia 
was the cause of death in 10 per cent, of all coses 
of amputation, and of 43 per cent, of aU faint 
primary ompntationa, the careful preparation of a 
patient before npei-atioii m'os, with justice, most 
strenuously insisted on. * Patients luiist be 
strengthened,'said Mr Callender, ‘byf tonics, such 
os quinine and iron; and their Bccretions must be 
sot right by appropriate alteratives; this treat- 
niont must be continued for a considerable period.’ 
Diet should he attended to, and intemperate 
patients ‘should be acciistonieci to a more healthy 
mode of life.’ After operation, also, patients should 
bo adequately supported with nutritious diofc,_anfl 
with fluinulants and opium if ncoesfanry. No judi¬ 
cious surgeonuil] over neglect auch moasurea. But 
tlic really c&sentinl matter in the prevention of 
pyannin is the prevention of putrefaction in the 
wound diBchaiges. This lios been clearly proved 
by tlic brilliant results achieved hy Sir Joseph 
Lister and other surgeons at homo and abroad, who 
liavu adopted the antiseptic nictliocl of treating 
wounds (aeo Antisbi'Tio SunaERV). For severnl 
years Lister’s waitls in Glasgow Royal Infirnimy, 
rormeiiy ravaged hy i>ya*niia, remained fiee of the 
disease after tlie ndojition of blie antiseptic system ; 
after two years’ pnictice of thia treatment purulenfc 
infection oisnppeared from tlie wards of the linspital 
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ftl Lyons, wliere it fnniiorly had a iiciinnnent homo; 
aiul Hiinilai' tcsEiniony mijflit Ih) qaoled fmuj every 
(limitei' ami to any extent- The imo of nniiaeptic-s, 
atlu]itc<l early nnt'l followed out inlcltigeiitly, may 
l)e Maid to have aholLltcd tlia risk of purulent 
infection in ivuimfiM fioin a|ierution. or iujiiry. 

Kvun wlieii the ilisetise has mIiowii itecif, the uee 
nf auti'-e|)tic.s (pcichlurhle and ulliuv aalta of mer¬ 
cury, carbolic acid, lioiacic acid, horoKlyceride, 
iodufonii, tliyiuol, cucalyptol, £:e.) shonlil he re¬ 
sorted to locally. The howela, Hkiii, and khliicye 
may he acted on hy Huitahlc jmrgativef, dinpho- 
r etKw, and dinveticjj, with a view to the oHminintion 
of the noLon; but tlie patient must Imj carefully 
watched fur aigiia of deiJicjyiion, winch must he 
cainbated with opium and Btiinnlants, both of 
which slionld he given in small and freyncntly 
repeated doses. Quinine in inoderntely large doses 
is very .serviceable tliionghout thu whole comse of 
such a case 5 laiger doses may occasionally he given 
to reduce excessively liiyli teniporaturc’s, though 
antipyretic.s in general iimnt he used with extreme 
caution. Vaiioa-. anti-seplic drugs have hoeii jv- 
comniciuled for inicriml use, auch as salicylic acid 
and tlie salicylates, thu ]iyiio.sulphite of smllum, 
and the li.vjmsiilphite.'H geuevully. This treatment, 
combined with the moat assiduous nursing and 
gcneious dieting, and the appropriate surgical 
jiJttJjagemoiit 0/ such secomlarv abscesses os form, 
>vill boinotimos prove sucoesaful. 

Pyat. Pkux, a Freucli journalist and com- 
niuniBt, born at VUrzon (dept. Cher), ou 4th Octo¬ 
ber 1810, studied law and in 1831 wa« adiuitied 
to the bar, but cliioHy >YrotQ articles, feuilletons, 
anil plays, often witli strong political aUnuioiiH. 
Ho eigiied Ledni-Itullin's apjieal to the masses 
to arm in 1840, and, the attempt having failctl, 
Reaped to Switzerland. After that he found rofuge 
in Helgium and England, and wjus a memher of the 
‘ JSitropcan revolutionary coiiuuittcc.' llelnrniiig 
to Franco on nnmeHty in 1870, ho mrnle himself a 
loader nf the Pam communists and took a foremost 
part in the desltuccion of the Voudomo Column ; 011 
thofallof tlieC'omninuelieG.scapo<l toLundoii. He 
was tried and condemned to death, in alisencc, in 
1878, fur liU hliave in tlie misdeeds of the (.'omiuuiinl 
Government, hut wna pardoned in 1880. MaivcUles 
chose him one of her depntiea in 1888. Ho died 
dth August 1889 at 8t Oration. 

Pycuog;oiii<Ur« f* very veniarkaldo group of 
Arthropod animals, porhaps iiitormediate between 
Cnislacemis and Araclinid.s, The Imdv consists of 
a fused cephalothoracic vogiim, three h'cc thoracic 
segments, and n rudimentary abdomen. The head 
iimiHlly beai-s a tubular proboscis, a pair of man¬ 
dibles, a pair of slender iialiis, and a pair of egg- 
carryiiig le^; Imt inainlililcs nnd paljis may be 
absent, arid the egg-currying legs are sometimes 
ve.strictcd to the uiales, jje- 


sides these there m e fonr pairs 
of clawed limbs, into which 


ii ^ prolonmitioHS of the gut ex- 

lA . tend. There is a ilorsnl heart; 

• /' ' is ellectcil through 

'^■J| the skin. The males nsmilly 

1 * carry the egg.s. There is a 

» N \ln lu ilevelop- 

BM ment. Tlie pyciiognnuhe are 

// fswinetiincs called ‘bca-spiders’ 

\ flji and also raiito[Hiihi. They 
arc all nimiiic, and some of 
Pycnogonum ILttornlc, them live among algji*, or are 

_ to bo found nmler stone.s on 

the beacli, whilst uthei's are dredged from deep 
water. They seem to feed hv sucking other 
animals. See Hock, Chtdlengcr lieport {iii. ISSO); 
o,ud Bohvn, Fanmt d. Golfcs v. Nai/iel 1 iv. 1881). 


PyCf IIbnry JAsrES, poet-lamente, was horn in 
London, lOth July 174D, and ediicateil atfilagilaleii 
College, O.xford, in 1772 being iniulu a H.C.L. He 
held a comiiiissioii in the Ilcrkslaro militia, in 1784 
was elected iiicmbev for tliat county, in 1790 ,snc- 
eceded Warton as Jniireate, and in 1792 wnn ap- 
poiiitetl a London police magintratc. He died at 
Pinner, near Ilnrnnv, ISfcli August 1813. Tlie 
works of ‘poetical Pyo,’ who, ns Jlyrnn remarked, 
wiui ‘eiiiiiieiitly rcspectalile in everything Imt liis 
poetry,’ nre nearly twenty in minihcr, and include 
Alfred: an Epic (18U1), with miiiicroiis hivthdav 
and ncw- 3 ’env odes. 

PygiiinliAii. in Greek Mytliologj’, grnndsim of 
Agenor, king of Gypnis, fell in love with an ivory 
statue of a young maiden lie himself lind made, 
aiul prayed to Aiihvodite to give lb life. His prayer 
was gran t-e<l, on wlueh he nianied the maiden, who 
bore him Pajiiius. 

See Dwahp : Quatrefages, Les 
Pygmio: nnd for a ilescviption of the two 

types of pygmies (one hamlsome and prepossess¬ 
ing, the other degraded and repulsive) wliom 
Stanley saw in the Central African forest in 1887- 
89, see his /« Dai'kest Africa (1890). 

Pyladcs. See Orbsti^, 

Pyillf JOHK, was liorn of a good old Somersot- 
.s)iire stock at Jirynioie, near Bridgwater, in 1584- 
He entered Bwaugates Hall (now Pomlirolce Col¬ 
lege), Oxfonl, in 1690, as a gentlenmn-commonor, 
Imt loft ill 1602 witliout takbig a degree, ami then 
nrohahly stmlicil Ium* at one or the inns of Cnnrti. 
He married in 10)4, but in 1020 was loft a widower 
with live voting cliildvoii. and next year was lli-st 
returned to jiarJiamont W Caine. Q'his soab ho 
e.Ycliangeil In 1026 for Tavintock. Ho at once 
attached himself to the C'onntrv ]>arty, and ])rO' 
ceeded to tvar against munopolics, ))a)iistry, tliQ 
Spaninh match, and alisolntism with a vigour that 
brought him three months’ clniancc. He was ono 
of the memhert) who jnesenteil a petition to JaniOM 
I. at Newmarket, ^yhoIl 'Ohaira!^ cried tlie king, 
‘cliuirs! here be twul kyngos eoiiiin'!' and in 1020, 
the year after the acce.ssion of C'liurles I., he took a 
proimneiib part in the impeachment of tlio Dnko 
of Buckiugliani. In the parliament of 1628 ho 
stood second only to Sir John ISlioL, wliom lie aldv 
wipiHM-tod in the dehalo on the Petition of Iliglit, 
hut whom lie opposed in tlie matter of tonnage aiiu 
poundage, deeming the ])rivllcge.s of parliament 
inferior to the liberties of the Idngdom. In Uio 
Short Parlimiiont (1040), wlien, in Clarendon's 
words, 'men gazed on each other, looking wlio 
should begin, much the greater part having never 
sat before,’Pyin on lYtli Ajirll ‘brake the ice hy 
a two lioiins’ diseonrsB, in which lie Huimiied up 
shortly and sharply all that most reflected upon 
the pmcleiice and justice of the government, that 
tJioy might see how miicJi n ork tlieyJiad to do to 
satisfy their country.' And lastly, in the Long 
Parliament, having meanwliilo joined hands •witli 
the SentH, nnd lidden with Hampden through Bug- 
land, urging the vofcera to their duty, Pym on 11th 
November named Strallbid, tweh'o years earlier 
his friend and ally, as the ‘prlncipai aullior and 
pi-ouioter of nil those counsols which liad exposed 
the kingdom to .so much ruin.' In the impoacli- 
ment of Btrulford wliioh followed, re.suUiiig in his 
exeeiition under a hill of attainder, Pym look the 
leading part j and Pym’a is tlie chief credit of this 
mn-stci-Hli-okc of policy, which deprived the king of 
the one man of resolute tcniiier and powerful genius 
who minported liin cause, fn tlie proceedings 
against Laud Pym was also cons))icuous, as in tfio 
carrying of the Grand llemoiistraneo and in ovoiy 
ptUev oilnia of moment up to the time when war 
liecnmo inevitable 5 lie was tlie one of the ‘Hve 
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Sleinliers' wiioiii Clmiles singled out by name. On 
the bi'caking out of liustilitic-s lie i-cmniiicil at bis 
ijosb ill London, and tlicve, in the oxcrcisu uf the 
functions of the oxeciitivo, rendered Bcrvicce to 
tlie c-nnse not Iciia vahiablo and essential tlian those 
of a general in the field. \VhUc the atiifc was yet 
pending he died, through tiic breaking uf on inter- i 
nal aljsces.s, at Derby House ou 8th December ■ 
1043, having only the iiionth before been ajipointeil j 
to tlie important post of Lieutenant of tho Ord- j 
nance. ‘ King Pyni' was buried in ‘Weatniinstcr : 
Abbey vitli great pomp and luagniiicencc, but at I 
the liestoration his romaias woi'e cost out into a 
pit in St Margaret’s churehyavd. 

‘The moat popiiJar man,* says Clarendon, ‘ami 
the most able to do hurt that hath lived in any 
time.’ And such Pyiii was, only cinphosia ought 
to be laid upon tho ‘able.’ He was no demagogue, 
no revolutionist, as neither waa lie a narrow pre¬ 
cisian. His intellect, on the contrary, was ‘in¬ 
tensely cniLscvvativo,' in Mr Gtvrdiner’s phrase; ho 
was a cjiamplon of what lie believed to be the 
ancient constitution against those who he thought 
wero striving to subvert it. He was, moreover, an 
English country gentleman, who liked tlio good 
tilings of tliifi lifo, and was not so circumspect in 
hia oonduct but wliab scandal made free \mh Ills 
name, cisaevting, for instance, that ‘Master 
had succeeded tlioEavI uf Strafford in tho aiToctiou^ 
of my hvdy Oarlialo.' 

ScQ John Forstor’a /I'mi'iifni JBnCitli SlnUsuttn {vo\. iii. 
1837); Qoldwin liinith's Thi'ee £i>fili$k Slalcsnidt (1867); 
ftiid other works cited at CllAnLES I., £uot (Siu Joiin), 
and Straffoicd. 

Pyrnciiutha. See Crat^ous. 

PyramVd, in Goumotvy, is a solid figure, of 
wiiicli the base is a piano rootiliiienr figure, and 
the shies are triangles, aoiivergiiig to a jxunt at the 
top or ' apex.' Pyramids, like prisms, are named 
from the form of tlielr bases: tfms, a pyramid 
having a triangle for its base is a triangular pyra¬ 
mid, with a btiuave a sepvave pyramid, with 
any four-sided figure for its base, a quadrangular 
uyiamhl; or it may bo pentagonal, hexagonal, &c. 
Pyramids iimyba eitlicr ‘right’ or 'oblique* (sec I 
A right pyrainid, with an equilateral i 
llgitro for its base, 1ms all its sloping edges equal; I 
but this is not tho case if the pyratnid l>c oblique. I 
The most veinavlxablo property of the pyramid is ! 
that its volume is exactly oiio-thiixl of that of a j 
prism liaving tlio same base and vertical height; I 
and it follnrv’s from this tliat all pyramids having 


ever careful tn prepare liia ‘eternal abode.' For 
this piiiqiosc a shaft of the sixe of the intended 
sarcopliagiis was limb hollowed iu the rock at an 
incline suitable fur Jo\v'ering the coffin, and at a 
coiivcuieiit depth a rectangular chamber was ex¬ 
cavated in tlie solid rock. Over this chaniljor a 
cubical mass of masonry of square blocks was then 
placed, leaving tlic orifice of tnc shaft open. Addi¬ 
tions oontinued to bo made to tliis cubical mass 
Iwlli ill Iiefght and brcadtii ns long as tho monarch 
lived, so iliat at his death all that remained to be 
done was to face and smooth the exterior of the 
stcp-fornied mound by adding courses of long blocks 
oil each layer of the ste]is, and then cutting the 
whole to a Hat or even surface. Tliia outer 
itiasutiry or casing has in most instances been 
stripi^icd ofl‘. Provision was umde for protecting 
tliQ vertical joiut.s by placing each stone half-way 
over another. The masonry is admirably linished ; 
and tlie mechanical means hy wliicli siicii immense 
iiiOHses uf stone were rniscil to their places must 
liave been powerful and elaborate. The fiiier 
htones were qiian'ied at Turn and otlier places on 
tbe opimsito bank of tlie Nilo; Hoinctiines, how¬ 
ever, granite taken from tiie quarries of Syenc was 
employed for the casing, The cntraiice.s were 
carefully filled up, and tlie passage protected by 
stone portcullises and other contrivances, to pre¬ 
vent ingress to the sepulcliral chamber. The sides 
of the pyramids face the cardinal points, and the 
ontraiice.s face tiic iiorlh. The most remarkable 
and finest pyramids are those of Ctlzeli (Giza), 



tlie same base and height are ^ucu to one another. | 
The word (Qr. jii/minia] is of Egyptian origin. 

Pyrniilid, a stnictuvo of tho xlmpeof llio geo- i 
metric figure so called, erected in dinTerent parts of j 
the Old and Hew "World, the most iinporlant being ! 
the Pyramids of Egypt, which were reclconeil among 
the seven wundors of tlie world. They are about 
seventy-live in number, of difTcrent sizes, situateil 
chiefly between 29® and 30® N. lak, and arc masses 
of stoiiQ (or rarely brick), with square hosc-s and 
triangular sides. Although various opinions have 
prevailed as to their use, as that they were erected 
hir astrological, astronoiiilcul, and nietrologicol pur- 
pose.s, for resisting the encroachment of the sand 
of tJie desert, for granarias, reservoire, &c,, there 
is no doubt that they were really notliing more 
than the bombs of monavchs of Egypt who flourished 
from tlio lii'st to tlie twelfth dynasty. With the 
e.xcoptioii of some very late pyramids in Nubia, 
none were constnicted after tho twelfth dynasty; 
the later kings were buiicd ot Abydos, TJiebes, 
ami other places, iu tombs of a totally different 
construction. The pyramids of Egypt niOiy be 
de.scribed ns momimenUi built over -Hio sepulchral 
chambers of kings. The Egyptian mounrcli was 


Section of Great Pyramid of Gkehi 
A, D, entmneo pamgcR; F, Queen's Chamber; D, King's 
(^sinbcr; G, ; H, aubtorrauenn BparUiiciit. 

situated on the edge of the Libyan Deawfc, near 
MonipliiH, on the west bank of the Nile. Of the 
three largest and most famous the First or Great 
Vvramid wua the sepulchre of Chufu, the second 

i.r_ £ _tL .li_... /Q-TOO r, j~, -—.,...1 


theSiipliiaof Mnnotlio. Its heiglit was originally 
481 feet, and ila base 774 feet square; in other 
words, it woii higher than St Paul’s Catbcdral, 
on an area iihoiit the size of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Ila sloiie or angle \vnB 61® 50’. It has, however, 
li^R much desnoilod and stripped of its exterior 
blocks for the building of the mosques a«d walls 
of Caii-o. The original Bepulcliral chamber, 40 
feet X 27 feet, and 10 feet (5 inches lugh, was he-\vn 
in die solid rook, and was reached by a passage. 
820 feet long, .whioli descended, tq It from tliQ 
eutranco at tuo foot of tho pyramid. The excava¬ 
tions in this direction were subsequently aban¬ 
doned, and a second chamber, ^vitli a tiiangular 
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Toof, was coiistnxcted in tlic ma-soiji^’ol Die pj'Hi- 
riiid, 17 feet x 19 feet, and 20 feet higii. Tltis waa 
renclieil hv a poisaL'e visiiii' at on inclination of 
26“ 18', tefniiiiatiiifj iii a lionzmital paswage. It w 
called tlie Queen’s Clianiljer, and occupies a posi¬ 
tion nearly in tlie centre of tiro pyramid. The 
moniimont—prohalily owing to the long life attained 
hy the iiioiiarcli—still progressing, a thivil clianibcr, 
calletl the King’s, was then constructed hynmlong- 
ing the ascending passage of tlie Queen's Cliamber 
for ISO feet further into the very centre of the pyra¬ 
mid, oiul after a short lioriiioiitnl j^ssage, making 
a room J7 ^ 34 feet, and 19 feet higli. To dim- 
inisli the pressure of the superincuuibenb ina^nry 
on the flat roof five small chainbers (E in fig.) were 
jimdo vertically in aiicoessiiin aljove the itiof, tlie 
apex of the pointed uppei-iijoat cliniiiber (in which 
the name of Cluifn is scrawled) being vnther more 
tliaiJ 69 feefc above tlie roof of the King’s Chamber. 
Tile end of the horizontal passage was carefully 
finished, and cas^ witli slabs of red syenitic 
graiiita exquisitely Tittetl together; and iu the 
King’s Cliamber is the broken red granite snreo- 
phagiis of King Cliufu, 7 feet 64 inches long, 3 feet 
3 iuclios broad, and 3 feet 5 inches high, to contain 
whicli the pyramid was bnilt Plazzi Smyth 
fancied (for ib is nothing more than fancy) that 
this colTcr was not a sarcopliagus, but a standard 


nieasure of capacity, of which the jhitibli quarter 
is the fourth i).art. As the licut of this chamber 
waa stifiing, two .siimll nir-cliiinnela, or chimneys, 
about eight inches scpiare, were made, ascending 
to the iHii'th luitl sontli sides of the pymiiiid, whicli 
perfectly ventilate it. After tlic inuiniiiy was de¬ 
posited in the King's Ciuiiiiher, the entrance was 
closed with granite portenllbus, and a well nindc 
at the junctLoii of the iipwanl-inclincrt and jiori- 
zontal pin^nages, hy which tlio workmen dcsccndeil 
into the downward-inclined pa.ssnge. According 
Co Herodotus, tins pyramid took a long time in 
construction—100,000 men being employed on it 
for thirty yearn. The facing-stones were said to bo 
inscribed with writing, probably of a religious 
cliaiactor. The Great Pyramid was opened l)y tho 
’Abba-sido Caliph El Mainfm in the 9t)i centiirv- 
The Second Pyramid is situated on a higher 
elevation tlian tlie lirsfc, jiml was built by Cliafra 
or Chenlircii (3606-3833 n.C.), third king of the 
fourth dynasty. It is 450 feet high, on a base of 
700 feet, ami lias two sepulchral chembere, which 


weie opened by llclzoni in 1816, The masonry is 
infeiior to the first, but it was anciently cased 
below with polished stone.s, some of which veiiiaiii, 
while the top still retains its original casing. 

Tlie Third Pyraiincl, built by Jfenkauva, or 
Mycerimis (3633 B.C.), fourth king of the fourth 
dynasty, is iiiucii smaller tliaii the other two, being 
only 313 feet high by 350 feefc at the base, Ib has 
three clintubcrs, the lovve-stof which, granite lined, 
held a sarcophagus of wliinstone and a wooden 
coffin. The huicription on the coffin rends : 'Oairis, 
King of the North and South, Men-Knu-Ea, living 
for ever I The heavens have produced tliee, thou 
was engendered by Nnfc (the sky), thou art the 
offapriiig of Seb (the earth). Thy mother Nub 
spreads liei-acif over thee in her form as a divine 
mystery. She has granted thee to be a god. Tliou 
shalfc never more have enemies, 0 King of tiic 
North arid South, Mcn-Kau-Ea, living for over’ 
(Bwdge, The Nile, 141-142). From this \vc may 
conclude that the Egyptian religion and the doc¬ 
trine of immortality were fixcil ns early as 3600 
n.c. Aiiiongsb the ildbvis of tlie colIin and in the 
chamhoi'S wore found the leg.s and part of tlio trunk 
of a Innly with Hneu wrapper, supposed by some to 
be that of the monarch, bub by othcis to lie that of 
an Arab. This body and fragments of the oolHn were 
removcil to thoEritish Huseum; but the stone sar- 
eopiiagus was iniforfcunatcly lost off 
Carthft|: 5 ena by the sinking of tlie 
vessel in whicli it was being tvans- 
povtcd to England, The masonry 
of this pyramid is most excellent, 
luid it was anciently cased half-way 
tin with gianite, tho remains of 
wliich arc still visible. It was 
wantonly damaged by Saladln’s 
nepbew, El-Kflmil, in the 12tli 
century, in tho insane dosiro of 
destroying it, Tlie Third Pyramid 
is regarded witli superstitions dread 
by the natives, on account of a sup¬ 
posed Indy’s ghost, and tliere is a 
curious legend connccling it with 
the courtesan Rhodope. 

There are six other pyramids of 
inferior size and interest at GIkcIi ; 
others at Abon llodsli, sLx milos to 
the noi'th-west of tho same spot; 
and four (originally fourfcoon) at 
Abiislv (Busins), with the nanie.s 
of .Sahu-ra and Usr-en-ra of the 
liftli and sixth <I.viiastie.s. A group 
of eleven pyraiiiuls remains at Salc- 
kara. some of wliich wore e.xplored 
in 1388-81 by M. Masjioro, sncli as 
those of Uiina (.3333 D.O.), Teta (3208), and Pepi 
(3233), all of tho fifth and si.xbh dynasties. The so- 
callwl Step Pyiwiiid at Sukkora is believed to have 
been built by Uonephes of the first dynasty, Six 
pyramids .'itifl stand at Dalishftr; and that at Mey- 
uAm, with a peculiar constmcbioii in three stages, 
is s«p|)Ose<l to be tlio tomb of Seuefem (3768 n.o.), 
Cliiini 8 predecessor in the foiirtli dynasty. There 
are also pyramids in the Fru’yfim, ami some small 
ones of brick at Thebes. In Nubia, the ancient 
Ethiopia, are several i>yramuls, the tombs of the 
inonareha of Meroo from 600 to 100 D.c. and of 
some of the Ethiopian conouorors of Egypt. Thoy 
aro taller in pmporlion to tliair base than tlio Egyp¬ 
tian pyramids, and generally have n seinilciiral 
hall, or propyloii, witli sculptures, whicli fiice,s the 
east. 

In Afiayria the Birs Niini-flcl, or Tower of Belns, 
wafl a kind of xtep-alianed pyramid of seven 
different-coloured bricks, dedicated to the planets 
by Nobqchadnezzar. The Mujelliba, another 
mound, was of pyramidal simpe. The pyramid 
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also cntcre*! into tko arcIiitccCiire of the tomb of 
Savilaiiapalvia at Ta\hUH, and o£ tl\a Alansoleuin of 
Ai tcmisia at (lalicai'iiussiiK. A hiimll pyramid, the 
hopulcliie of C. Cestiua, iiiutatccl from the E^ptian 
iii the days nf Aiiynstwa, atiU exists witlvm tlie 
Wall of Aiivcliaii at Itonic, Temples and other 
moniimenta of pyramidal shape are fonnd in Xiidia, 
China, Cambodia, Java, the Polyiicaian iHlonds, and 
elsewhere. The Toltec-s an«l Aatcjca erected temples 
id Mexico, called 2’coc«?ft (q.v.), or abodes of g<«ls, 
of pyraniulal almpo, with steps or terraces by which 
to ascend and reach an aUnr, generally placei) on 
the summit, where huinnn .saciiiices ami other rites 
Were performed. These, however, are not inie 
pyramids, tlie pure and simple f(»rin of whicli is 
reatricted to Eyypt. The iiyraniidal form enterc«l 
e.xtensively into the architecture of the E^yptmiis, 
and appears on tire lops of o\ic\i8ha and tomLa aa 
a hind of roof. Small models of pyrnmida, with 
inscribed adorations to the sun, or having royal 
names, were also placed in the tombs. 

See Lopaiiis, Uiber <leii Eau der Pfframidtit (ltM3); 
^^'ilklnson, Topotjr. of 2'lictea 1835); Vyse, 
cn>*rifld on al Gueh. in 1837 (l&i2)5 IV. I'Knders Petrio, j 
The Qi'eat Pyramid Ingenious fancies about tlio | 

BUpposod metrological and aatroWical purirott of tlio 
pyi'amlda ate given in Piazzi Smyth's Our /iiAcri'^tnee i'h 
Ine Great Pyrnmid (180-1). oiid Jl. A. Procter’s TheOraU 
Pyramid (1882]. The lUitronomioAl data nfTorded by tli« 
orientation of temples .-riul nyramids wero in ISOl sub* 
jeeted to thorough mvestigationhy lit Notiuan Lockycr. 

Pyi'ltlllUlSi a game played on a billiard-table. 
Fifteen red balls a\c placed the table in tl>efo»m 
of a pyramid, the apex of tho pyramid being on the 
iL'tiiniiiff spot, witii the base nearer to tho top of llio 
table. Tliero is also a si.vtecntli white hall, which 
in used by both players when striUln^. The object 
of the players la to Iwlc the pyramid balls. The 
Arst stroke is from lisnd; the succeeding strokes 
are played from whore tlie white ball stops, uu* | 
less the striker runs in, when his odvensary plays 
from hand. Also, when only two bulls remain 
on tho table, tlio wliite an<l tlie i-cd are plnj'cd 
with alternately. When a player holes a pyra¬ 
mid ball lie scores one, and plays again on 
any ball be likes. If a player runs in or gives a 
miss, one is deducted from liia score, and a red ball i 
is replaced on the table on tlie winning spot, or I 
as near in a straight line beyond it os it will go 
witliouC toiicliiiig anutlior ball; if the player has j 
mode no score, bo owes one, and the first red bail be ' 
liolos is placed on tlic table. When all the reil 
balls arc liolod, tiie lower score is tleducted from 
the higher, anil the difl'ercnco is the mimber of 
lii’es M’on. Tlie game is genornlly played for so I 
much a life, with a stake on the pool equal to tho ' 
value of three lives. The lives are not paitl for , 
wlicn taken (as at pool), liut tlie difi'creiicc in the | 
scores is recorded on a slate innrking.board nt the 
cduclueion of eacli game. I 

The principal varieties of pyramida arc shell out ' 
and snooker. Shell out is pyramids played by nioi'e i 
than two person.^. Tlic oiily diirerencc-s are that, | 
if a player runs in or misses, one la deducted from , 
his score, but no ball is replaced on tho table, nnd 
that tlie last ball scoies two. At Huonkev, in nddl- 
tion to the pyramid balls, some of the pool Imlls 
(bflgitining u’itli the yellow) aiv placed on various | 
spots fjn tlie table. A red pyvaniid ball must fimt' 
be played on, nnd, if it is holed, the striker must 
then play on a pool ball. Tlie pnol balls score two, I 
three, four, fivo, and hI.v re.spectively, ncconlitig to 
the order of blielr colours on the marking-hoard;; 
running in or missing when playing cm a pool ball.' 
Scores correspondingly against, tlic amount being 
added to tho opponent’s score. When n pool ball 
is holed, it is replaced on its original spot-, and the 
striker must next play on a pyramid boll. When 


all the pyramid balls have beim holed, the poo) 
balls ate playeil on in the order of tlieir colours, 
but are not then lexdacexl wlicii holed. 

A great point ia to avoid being snookered —i.e. 
to idaj on a pyrRinid ball so that if lioletl a pool 
bull is left open, anil eke cersd. If a plnyer is 
annokered, his luUcrHiiry mlds to his score tlie 
value of the neaiest iiool hnll. Some rules compel 
the striker to name the ball played nt, when, if lie 
fftiU to bit it, ho is suookeveil otf tiiat. The rules 
of snooker vary miicii in iliflerenl rooms. 

Pyramus tmtl TliisbC, Tim tragical his¬ 
tory of these two hiver.s is told hy ()rid in the 4th 
book t)/ J)is MeUmoryhoacs. TJjey weio natives of 
Babylon, and tenderly attached to each other, but, 
aa their parents \s’tutld not licar of their marriage, 
tliey limf to content themselves with clandestine 
interviews by night. On one occasion they 
arraiigetl to meet at the tomb of Niniis, wliere 
'rliislic, who wfts first nt tlie try sling-spot, wius 
startled to discover a lionesn. Sim immediately 
i-an oir, but in her tciror and haste dropped her 
garment, which the llerce animal, that liad Just 
torn an ox la pieces, covered with blood. Soon 
after Pyvaiuus np^ioftvcil, and, seeing his miatresft'n 
role, came to lito eoncliisiun she find been mur¬ 
dered, whercujxm he killed himself. Tliisbe now 
returned, and, hebohling licr lover lying dead on 
the ground, put an end to hm’ own life. The 
story wau a favourUe one during the middle ages, 
Bottom pronounce-s it *a very good piece of work 
and a merry’ in A Midsmumr Dnam. 

Pyrenees, the niountnln-chnin that divides 
Franco from Spniui stvotuhcH oeruss from the 
Mediterranean to the soiuii-enst corner of Uie Bay. 
of Biscay, a distance of 270 miles; the breadth of 
the system varies between 15 and 70 miles, and tlie 
area it covers meaenra? J3,OOD sq. m. TJio Pyre*, 
neea form a regular and continnons chain, dh'tslbla 
into tiirce portions, tiie Western, the Central, and 
the Eoatern Pyrenees. The Brsb-iinmed division 
extends onstwnnis from the Bay of Biscay to tlie 
Port de Cnnfranc (or Col ile Somport), a carriage- 
road that cro.<i8cs tlie cliain at an elevation oi 5380 
feet, and leads from OImotil to SaTagoaBo. This 
divbion in the lowest in tlie entiro cliain, its aver¬ 
age height being 3300 to 4,300 feet, Hero two 
p^es give access to .Spain, that of St Jean Pied do 
PortJ^or Ilonccsvalles)^ and Uiat between Bayonne 
and Eliiondft; the railway fi-om Bayonne to San 
Sebastian passes the end of the chain close to tlio 
sea. Tlie Central Pyrenees, extending from tho 
Port de Canfranc to the Col de la Perche, this 
connecting the valley of the French Tot (dent. 
Pyrcnics-Orieutales) witli the valley of the Suojiiah 
8egre(pruv. Levidn), contain the highest peaks and 
the most iiiiposing moiintaiii-ninsscs of the entire 
hystem, as He do l^ebhnu (in Mnladctta), 11,168 
foot; Mont Perdu, 10,098; Vignemale, 10,704; 
Marbore, 10,673; and Pic du Slidi, 0466. The 
siinimits of tho Eastern Pyteneos, which extend 
eastwai-ds from the Co] do laPcrohe (5300 feet), the 
second pas.s over tlie lofty chain, range between 
0500 and 7500 feet (Pnmiiial, O.'llo; Canigon,9138)j 
ami, Rlthougli the altitudo dccrenBes as they 
approach the Meditorrauuaii, they still reacli 2100 
feet ill the Alhdre? close to the sea. This poi-tion 
is crossed by tlie old Homan road from Perpignan 
to Figucius and })iorced by the railway tunnw for 
the line between the same two towns, The frontier 
lietween Franco and Spain coincides generally with 
the line of highest smuniitii in the main chain;. the 
principal oxcepllon la that at ^laladotta tlie frontier 
strikes north so aa to include ■within the bound¬ 
aries of Spain the valley of Aran, which gcographi- 
cally lielon^ to France, On both nortli and south 
the nioiintnins sink down to the plains in a scries 
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of terracof,, 'ntli in-ecipitmiH fav'os, the general 
tAow on the Hpanlsli siilc heuig soinevvliat steojicr 
than that on the I’rcneh snle. Ihe valleya ent into 
the iiioi)nt«in-jna«s on both sides nliiiost directly 
at riylit aiigle.s, in tlie form of deep ravmea. and 
witli the regukvity of the Kpinoa of a lislis Wk- 
boue. Veiv many of them termitiftte m caldron- 
slmncd lnwinfi, called ox by the iiativo 

inuuutaiiieers onlcs ( = ii<it 9 ), the sides of tvliicli 
are prwipitoiifl scam«l "’ith %vateJfaJJ»; Wm 
motit celebrated is the Cirque of ({avniiue, ab Uio 
head of Gave de Tan, with a waterfall lolo feet 
Of the niimeroiiB streains that have them 
origin in tlie Tiuumtaiiir', those ou the Simnish Bide 
are for the most part feeders of the ILbm, whilst 
the I'lencJi sti-eanis—gcneiully called miva ;—feed 
the Adoiir, the Gaionne, and coitaiu little rivers 
tliat reach the Mediterranean. The lowei- Pyre¬ 
nean valbvs through which these stl-eaiiis How arc 
in iiinuy cases covered witli gras.s or forest, or even 
vineyards and olive-groves. Snow lies on the 
highest piiinncles, tiio snow-line lieiiig put tit 0200 
feet on tlie south aide and tit 3300 on the north. 
A iiavrciw belt of glaeieiM runs from oast toivo-st 
juak below the poaks of the Centinl P^yrencea, hiifc 
almost wholly on the French aide. Vegetation is 
most develoveil in tlm V^csteru division, where the ' 
rainfall is heavioat 5 but. whilfib it is there coiitml ' 
Euvopenc in its oharacterUtica, tlie vegetation of 
tiiG Kiis tayii division is subtropical, allied to that 
of the Mediterraiienu coasts. Tho geological 
mielaus of the range la granite, which comes to the 
surface iu moat 01 tboliiglioat noaks. But above 
the granite lie strata of nearly aft jmbaeqiienb ogc», 
eapQciftlly Silurian depo.^its, C’rctaccoiis^ limestones 
(iiippupite), and liniestoiios (nuuimulite) of the 
Eocene peiiod. Minerals are not generally ttbund- 
anb, though iron la worked in the French depart- 
mento of Bnsaes-Pyninit’ji and I’yi'^n^ee-OrientaJcs; 
coal o.’ciata on the Spauisli side and lignite on the 
Fi-encli. There are mimeious mineral ft|)riiig.s 
(aevernl being hob), lliose of Eau.'c-lJonnos, Cauteret-s, 
Eawx-Cliaudes, Bagiifcre.i de Bigorre and de Lnchou, 
and Bavbges being the lieat kiiomti. E-xcept the 
pa.saei alieady meniicmed, the Pyi'cnees arc crossed 
only by mouiitain-uaths, that none but foot-pas¬ 
sengers can use, and they only in thesniumerj the 
moat remarkable i» Kofand’a i-lap (0.318 feet), on 
the west side of Mont Perdu. A great miiuberof 
caves exist amongst tlie liinc^iCoue furiiiotiuns, and 
in them valuable remains of prelnstoiie man liave 
been found. 

See works by PejTct (II vols. 1881-84) wid Prarond 
(IS??) I Tnine, Vot/mje «i«.r (lOth cd. 1886): 

guidebooks by G'sell-j’ois, Jonniw (Otii ed. I884J, luid 
Murray; and Count Henry Bussell, P««, Biarrili, aad 
(he Pifrciifcs (new cd. 18011. 

Pyi*<jn<?es, Basses, a department in the south¬ 
west corner of France, lietweeij the Landes ami 
Spain, and having tliu Bay of Biscay on the nest. 
Area, 2!)46 sq. in.; pop. (188(1) 432,!)99. It is 
divided into the airondisseriicrits of Fan, Oioroii, 
Ui tliez, Qayimiie, ami Mauleon. Cliief town. Pan. 
The dopartinoiit occiniies the northern .slope.s of tlio 
'Wtstern P\’rciiec,s (3000-9800 feot), oHshoots fi-om 
which divide the dejiavtincnb into a iiiiinber of val¬ 
leys, traversed hy mouiitaiii-sbremns (/y/tres). The 
chief are tlie Gave d’Olorim, and (lave de Pan, and 
otJiei' tri);ntai'i&s of tlie Adoiir, The Bitltu^isim, witii 
the Isle of Pheasants, wlieve the ti-eatj' of 1059 ivas 
signerl, fnvnis the dividing line between France and 
Hpain for a sliorb distance. The high valleys and 
slopes nvo generally fertile, and well adapted for 
the growth of the vino, chestnut, and other friiitv. 
Agi'icuUiirc is the principal industry; large herds 
of cattle and .sheep are red on the extensive pos- 
tnres, and many .Mwine in the wide forests. Of the 
nuiiici'oiis mineral springs the nio.st importtuit are 


tliaseof Biarritz, Eaiix-Bonnes, and Eaux-ChaiuieR. 
The western half of tiie department Ls the home of 
the Basques (q-v.). 

Vyt£u6eSi Hai/tes, a- fl 62 >ni'tnieiib 0 / Fi'ance, 
lying east of ila.^Ac3 Pyrenees, is a part of tlie old 
province of Gascony. As its miino iinplieB, it con¬ 
tains tlie loftiest siiiiiinuts of the Pyrenees (q.v.), 
Sind is dividctl into the three nn'oiidi&&cinCiita of 
Taihfs, Argelbs, nncl Bsignbres de Bigone; cliief 
town, Tarhe-s. Tlio piiiicipal livers are tJio Adotir 
and tlie Gave de I’an. The climate is generally 
mild in the plains and sheltored vaDoys. The 
woll-ciiltivatea and artilicially watered lowlands 
yield good crops of cereals, Icgiiniinmis plants, ami 
friiifaj o£ every kind, inelmliiig the grnjie. Cattle, 
sheep, and Bwinc are reared. Marhlo and slate are 
qiiaiTieil. In this department are the springs of 
St Sauvenr, Bagnfcrcs dc Bigone, Barfcges, and 
Caiiterets. Area, 3740 Jii,; poix (3880)234,825. 

I*yr 4 .'^«(‘CS-Oi-ICiit«llCS, a sonthem depart¬ 
ment of PittHce, is hounded on the E. hy the Medi¬ 
terranean and on this S. by the Pyiut'eess. Area, 
1691 sn. m.; pop. (1886) 211,187. It is divided 
into tlie tliree amnulissenientB of Perpignan, 
Piwkw, and Ctvet. Tiie chief town ia Tevpignan. 
Like the other Pyrenean deiiavtmaiits, tliia one 
einhiaces a scries of parallel valleys fomred by 
spurs from the Pyrenees. A plain occnples all tiie 
north and east of the department. Agiicultuve is 
cxlenAlvclv piusecuted, imfc winos constitute the 
wealth of the district, and incliule tho rod wines of 
itoussillon, the white nniacatel of liiveaaltes, and 
others. This department tnfccs the front rank as 
a pvodiicev of iron ore 5 gianitc, slate, and lime¬ 
stone are quarried. There arc mineral springs at 
. Aiiiclic-dcs-Bains, and ulsowlieie. 

Pyrctbriini* a genus of plants belonging to 
the uatmal mder Coinpositic. Tiie sfieclea are by' 
some botanists inclmled in tlie genus Chiyaanelie- 
mum. Feverfew (q-v.). a native of Britain, is a 
notable species. A liurnlsoinc doublo-llowoiecl 
variety is cultivated in gardens for ornament; and 
Gulden Feather, so mnmi employed in bordering, 
&c. ill the bcihling.nut system of fiower.gardowmg, 
is a yellow-leaved variety. Seveiivl cthor species 
arc to be met with in llower.gardens; but the 
moAt oi'iiamontal of all in P. ro^eimi, from wlncli 
ima sprung many beautiful varieties M’itli double 
and single flowers of brilliant colours. From tlie 
linwem of tlie F. t-MCum riisect-powilor (q.v.) or 
Pomiaii powiler Is pi’eparcil 5 aiiif tlie llowcis are 
exported iu large quantities for this imvpose from 
liitluiatia and fioiii the Caucasus region. 

l*yrlicIloiiM5tcr* a radiative therniomoter (for 
iijensuring tho direct heating' oJlccI: of tlio sun's 
rays), consisting of a boilj- heated by tbe sun'a rays 
and a thermometer. See Tiiewmometeh. 

Pyri'tcSf « name employed by iinuorah»glbta to 
designate a laige cltcrs or minerals, which are com¬ 
pounds of metals witli .sulphur, or Avith araonic, or 
w'itli both. They nro ciystalliiiB, bard, generally 
brittle, ami frequently yellow. The name nyiites 
origiiiolly belonged to the disulphide of iron, known 
R.S hon-pyritei or simpl.v pyrite, and was given to 
it in consequence of its striKiiig Jii'o with steel (Gr, 
*i)rc'), so that it was used for kindling powder 
111 the pulls of imiskets before gim-filnts were intro¬ 
duced. Pyrite (irnn-pyrites) is coiiinumly of a 
iwisdib Inoes-yellow colour ; it is often found crys¬ 
tallised in cubes, in which form small crystals of 
it are abundantly disseminated in .some rooliiig- 
slntos, and very lar^e ones occur in some of the 
mines of Cornwall; it is also found crystallisecl in 
dodecahedrons and other foiiiis, more rarely in 
oblique four-pided prisniB; and it often oeouva 
inoBsire, glolmlar, .stalactitic, capillaiy, orinvestiug 
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otiicr niineialb as an iiieruatatinn. BenuLiful ?ii>eci- 
jiiens of globulai- ^tyiite ave found in t.(ie clialk 
of England. Tfc is a vRi-y viJely dilYiiaed aud 
plentiful niiiieial, occuiriii},' in many ilUFerent kinds 
of rock. It is too abundant in many conl-ueama, 
tlie action of water and air clinrijfiim it into siil- 
pUate of iron (vitriol), during wldwi cliaugo s« 
iiuicli beat is evolved tliat the coal is frequently 
kindled by it, ininas iieconie unworkalile, and tho 
nro'oesa of tJie Jiic can ojily be atoppwl, if atal), 
by Iniildinj,' up portions of’ tlioiii to cut off the 
access of air, or by the adinihsion »if a plentiful 
supply of water. Sandstones containing pyrite 
ouglit not to bo oinjiloycd for building pnrprises, 
as it is prone to o.vidalion. Sornotimus it is 
changed into .sulphate of iron, but wlien otiicr 
bases arc presenb in the ruck tiie snlpbiiric acid 
often unites witli these in pi-efcvoiice, leaving the 
iron of tUc original Hulpliiue free. The ii-on tbeu 
becomes oxiilLscJ, and n|U)oar« as dark brown 
blotches. The pre.sciice or jiviite thus leadii to 
corrosion and musiglitly staining. The colour of 
pyiite lias often caused it to be mistaken for gold, 
a mistake which its liardness and coiunaratvve 
lightness should prevent, or its ready solubility in 
nitric acid, and its burning before the blowpipe on 
charcoal with bluuJi llnnio and smell of .siilpbnr. 
But it sonietiines docs contain a Kinall nroportioii 
of gold, occasioually even in visildc grains. ‘This 
auriferous pyrite is found in Siberia and in Smith 
Avwevvca. l^yrite is never naed as an ore <if iron, 
but it is much employed in the manufacturo of 
sulpliurlo acid, and sulphur is obtaiited from it by 
Rubliiimtion. It Is also used for the manufacture 
of aluiu, A ratber unstablo vnriotj* of iron disub 
phido ol a very pale colour {% called ilfurcnarte.' it 
cryHtalliaes in orthoiiiombic forms. Another sul¬ 
phide of iron known aa Pyrrotiue (l**C:Sa) is 
magnetic. 

Copper Pyrites, also called Velltno Goppfir nnd 
Chulc^yrite, is the most abundant of all the ores 
of copper, and yields a large proportion (iwrimps a 
third) of the cooper useil In the world. It is braaS' 
yellow, tlie colour vaiyiiig- with tho amount of 
copper wiiicli it coutaiuH, a rich colour indicating 
muoh copjior, and a (lale colour the presence of a 
comparatively large amount of iron ; for this ore 
is nob a milphide of copper alone, but of copper and 
iron. It occuia massive and disseminated in rocks 
of almost every class, and is often found cryatab 
JiHcd in octnliodVons and tctraliodi-oiis, but geiiernjly 
in very small crystals. It may at onco be dietin* 
giiished from irun-jiyrites by ite comparative soft¬ 
ness, yielding readily to the knife, mid by the 
gveeu colour of its solution iu nitric acid. Before 
the blowpipe, witli borax and soda, it yielda a bead 
of copper.— Calultite, an lU-Nonio-siilpIiide of cupper, 
is a principal ore of cobalt, It is generally of a 
silver-ivhite colour, and occui’s moaslvo, dissoin- 
inatcil, or crystallised in cubes, octalMslrons, dtHlcca- 
heilron.s, and imlyhedrons, in eciiintose rocks.— 
NickelitGy used n.s an ore of nickel, in acomnoniid 
of nickel and arsenic. It is generally found iiibk- 
fiive, and is of a coiipei’-reil colour ; ‘bonce it is 
called by the fionnan miners Knpfer-nickel, be¬ 
cause they mistook it for an ore of copper. 

Pyritz, n manufacturing town of Poinerairia, 
25 mile.y SE. of Stettin by rail; pop. 8062, 
Pyi'jiioiif. See 1V.-ti.i)KCK-PyRarojJT. 

Pyrogallic Acid. Seo Galwc Acid, Piioto- 

GKAPHV. 

Pyrolfgiicoiis Acid, or Wood Vinecah, a 
crude commercial form of Acetic Ackl (q.v.). It is 
made by the destructive distillation of wood, and, 
besides acetic acid, contains tar, creasote, wood- 
naphtha, anti other products, wliieh have to be 
removed if it is required in a very pure state. 


The lieat wjkhIs for tlie distiller are 'hard' wood.s, 
altfmiigii all will yield it. Oak brancluss strippctl 
of their bark ore cut into short billots, wliicli are 
piacnl in cout-iruu retort:), and a aullicicut Iic&t 

3 lied to drive olT the volatile coustitnents 
carlxmi-ie the wood. Thin ocid is of great use 
iu tlie arts, especially in ntakUig tlie acetates used 
by dyers and cnlico-printera; and it is also, when 
very carefully piirilieil anil properly diluted with 
w'ater, used exte»«ively as a substitute foi' common 
vinegar in^ pickling, aud even for table use. It is 
also used in the preservation of tish, giving them a 
‘.Vniokeil' llavour. 

Pyroiiumcy. See Bivixatiox, VdI. IV. p. 21. 
Pyroiactl’y* the measuremeut of tempera¬ 
tures lityoml tho compass of the mercurial Tlier- 
mometer (f|.v,). The leading mctliod.H are ocular, 
cahiriiuetric, and pyroinctrio. Tlie uyo alone is 
often siiHicicnlly accurate, and can ’dlstiuguLdi 
(lull veil, 525° C. (suy 973“ E.); clieirv red, 800° C. 
(sav 1450“ T.); orange, 1100“ 0. (200Cf’ T.J; wliile, 
1300° C. (2350“ T.); ilazzliiig white, 1500° C, (2700“ 
E.). Or we may ufie cul>alt glass aa a uicaua of 
more sharply dlscriniinaling the clinugea of visible 
colour, (.'alorimetric: n lump of heated metal is 
tJirowH into a known quantity of water; tlio rise 
of tcmiieraturc i» measurcil; the toiiineratiu-e of 
tUo heated ututal i» next caleulaleil Ivoiu ita 
M'eiglil, its speciiic heat, and tlio rise of tempera- 
tnre and the quantity of the water. Tliia method 
admits crruia from loss ul time anil radiation; 
heticc only rough resnlte arc attained, cumpaiable 
with one anotner, but not imniericaily reliable. 
Of pyronie.tric methods may be named expansion 
of air, fiydrogOH or nitrugen (only Ruited for labora¬ 
tory piirposex, for glass melts, metals become 
permeable, arm jiorceiain is fragile), or of mercury 
vapour; dilatation ol solids—|>oi‘ceJHin, platinum, 
or iron (ProfciMor J. E. Daniel), 1821)—wliose ex¬ 
pansions aiB very siuall and dilhonlt to measure, as 
they genemlly takenpa newsetorfonn wiioii alter¬ 
nately heated and cooled; the shrinkaga of clay 
(Wwlgwoml's pyrometer) giving variable vesnlta; 
the actual fusion ofilclinite motalB. alloys, oronnniola 
whose meltlng-piilnts have been previously nsesr- 
tallied: the tcmpevatine acquired by water made 
to flow uniformly thrmigh a tube partially exposed 
to the lieat to be explored; the epcccls of outllow 
of air through an iqiertnre at tlic iitmoapUerlc and 
at the furnace teni]>cratnre (Bnnis, Ameiicun 
Jountdl of 6’c/fi»cc, 1889) \ SiieiiienB' electric pyro¬ 
meter, which measttves the ciiawge iu the resfat- 
niice of platinum wire e.vposcd to tiie furnace lieat; 
Uec(|iierer8 thermo-electric pyrometer, in which a 
thcriiio-elcclric couple (plntmunt-pallsdium} is ox- 
pased to the liena lyUen Le C'liAlclier’s tliernio- 
electric couplo, consisting of platinum and platinum- 
plu«-teii-per-con6.-of-ihodiiim, is used, the readings 
of a therinu-electric pyrometer itiay be consistent 
with ouo anotlier. 

The whole subject of pyromotly was carcfiiUy discussed 
by Sf. Lo Chfttelier before tho Trciioh Boriete Technique 
dc I'lndustrio dn Oaz at ita lutnunl meeting in 1889; 
and (I suuxmscy of Iiiii address will be found in the Lfm 
World, Mai-cli 13,1890. Seo also PoKoniloifs Aunttlen, 
vol. xxix.; and for Eriosson’s Solar Pyrometer, sec 
Nature, vob xx\, 

Pyroim, a gem, often called Carhimde and 
Jlyfa'inta by lapulavics, wldcVi is nearly allied to 
garnet- Coniposcd of silica, alumina, mo^CBin, 
Ume, Mvd the protoxides of iron, clirome, and inftij- 
gaiiese. it is always of a deep red colour, and is 
tmnspnrent, or at least tranishicent. It generally 
oconrs in roiindiah grains, hut varely in impwfeobly 
cnliical crystals. Pyropes are found riiiofly in 
Bftxony and Bobemia, also at Elie iu Fife (wUere 
they are eallcfl Eiic Riihres). 
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PYROPHONE 


PVllOTEOHNY 


pYl*Oi»|ioilC» also cnileil Flmne-ot'yutu is a 
imisicaL insliuineiit iiiventcil abiiut 1873 l>y Eugene 
K£u<tiiei' (1852-82) of Palis, in wliicli tlie iiinsical 
toiie.-s are proJiieeil l>y linmtis (»f liy<lmgen gns Inmi- 
ing in tubes of iliH'oieiit sizes anil lengths, armngeil 
somowliat as in an oriliinuy organ. 

Pyi'oplioriis (fioni the Gr. }»jr, ‘fire,’ami 
phcrO, ‘ I bear’) is a teriu npjilieil to any substances 
(vhicli take tiro fioni the lanidity with whicli tliey 
are o-xUlisoil. If iron, cobalt, or nickel be I'eiliiceil 
bv’ hydrogen from its oxide at a low red heat, it is 
obtained in a state of such extreme tlivision as to 
become incandescent by tlio oxidising ncUoii of the 
atmosiihere; and the tendency to mjrid oxidation 
is Increased Ity the interpoaitioii of sonio 

infuslhlc matter, as a little alumina or magnesia, 
hctwceii the particlc.s of the oxide. This is prob¬ 
ably line to tlie cohesion of the ininnte particles 
of the reduced metal being thus iiieclianically pro- 
vented, and tlie access of air to tlie enifacc of each 
pavticlo being thus facilitateil. If tartittte of lead 
be iieaied in ii. tube till the ovganie portion becomes 
chatred, the nietallio lead is rcducetl to a state of 
e.xtreuio subdivision, and usually takes firo when 
poured into the air. If liuoly-powdercd .sulphate 
of potash ho mixed ^vitli hair its weight of lamp- 
Ijlack, and iieated in a covered crucible, the sulphate 
is reduced to sidnlndo of ]iotassium, which remains 
in a liaely-diviaed state, mixed witli the excess of 
carbon, and takes fire spoiUaneonsly in the air from 
the niplil alisurption of oxygon. These are amongst 
the hesb examples of pyrophoii 
PyrosLs. 8oe Indigestion. 

PyrosoillAi a genus of com]tound or colonial 
Tunicatcs, soinetinies called ‘iirc-fiamcs’ on 
acooimti of theli* brillinuc phosphorescence. The 
colonics are liollnw cylindeiii, open at ono ond, and 
the walls are fiirmcd of iuuKhuds of individuals. 
These liavo iiihalent aporUircs on tho c.xtorior, 
wliilo thoir e.vlinlout apovturti.s opcn.into the cavity 
of the cylinder, thus producing a gcutlo curi’cnt, by 
means of w/iicfi tfio cofoiiy is sfowfy nropoued 
tlirougii the water rvith tlm clo.sed end loremost. 
Sevoral species occuv in the warmer soos, ciml I*, 
gifjimtaiiii is from 2 to 3 feet long. Bco AsciuiANS, 
PHOSl’IIOllIWUENCE. 

Fyrotccliiiyi the art of making firoworks, Is 
of miknosvii antiipiity. It was practised amongst 
tlie Chinese from s'cry early times, and has attained 
with tlieni so mucli pevrection that tho beauty and 
iiigemiity of tlioiv devices liavo often been admired 
by Europeans. Fireworks, as the name is now 
understooil, were lituiUy known in Europe until 
the natiivo of guiijiowdcr became known, mid for a 
long time only very siiiiplo pyroteclniie coiitrivauces 
wero used. 

The compositions employed for most kinds of 
flreu’orks are of the natuib of gunpowder. That 
is to hiiy, tho mixtures of which they are mado con- 
tain coiiibnstihle nr oxidlsahle siil«taiices, along 
witii liQilies available for their rapid conil)n.stion, 
since tlieso latter contain large o niuititics of oxygen. 
The most frei|uciitly employed combustible 
iiiateriiils avo carbon (clinicoal) or some coniponnd 
of cavbun, such as simnr or gum, and Miilpliur or a 
conipouiul of this elenicnt, such as Milpliide of 
anciinoiiy. Sucli bodies as clinvcoa! and enlpliiir 
burn slowly in connixm nir, because its oxygen is 
largely mixed with nitrogen, which does not sup- 
port coinlinstion ; but when they are compmindetl 
with nitrates ami olilovates tlie store of oxygen in 
tliese salts being given oil’ by heat enables the fiiu- 
work composition to Inirii at n more or lcs» rajiid 
rate whenever a spark is applied to it. It is not 
desirable, however, to have too siuldoii a union of 
combustible matter with oxygen, hence violent 
explosives, like iiitro-glycorine, are unsuitable for 


showing coloiirud ov hnlliant llaines. The two 
most important oxidising ingrcdiuiits used in fire¬ 
work eoinpositions me nitrate and chlorate of 
ncitnsli. Iron, in the form of cast-iron ov steel, and 
in a .state of fine division, is a fietpieiib ingrcilienb 
in fireworks, and to sonio extent the powder or 
tilings of uiitimojiy, zinc, nuLgnesiuin, and copper 
are also employed. When the particles of tlie.se 
metals are highly heated they produce sparks ami 
.sciutillatioiia of diil’cienb colours. A few sub¬ 
stances, such n.s sand and snlphato of potash, are 
used to mollify the rate of combustion. 

V'nriety of colour is much studied in tlic produc¬ 
tion of fireworks, as it contributes greatly to their 
heuiity. The coloms nsunlly seen are those given 
by simple metals when burned. Componiuls of the 
metals form part of the mixtures, and these are 
reduced to the mclallic cuiiilition in a state of very 
lino division by contact uith the carbon present in 
tlie hot moss, A yellow colour is one of the most 
easily iiiunagcil, any of the conimoii conipoumis of 
soiliiiin pitiduvliig it. Copper gives a green colour 
when burned in a hydrogen fianie, which changes to 
blue in the presence of a little free chlorine; so 
that wlieti this metal is used for green fsome sub- 
Btnnce containing hydrogen is nuited, anil when 
employed for blue, calomel (one of the chloi-ides of 
meicury) is pub into tlie mixture. Nitrate of 
liarium is also employed for green. Salts of 
strontium give fine criinbon tints, calcium com- 
poundM a red, and lithium carhoTiato (a costly 
substance) a purple red. Among the substances 
uscil to produce xvliito coloui's are sulphide of anti¬ 
mony and anlpliide of arsenic. 

The COSOS which contain tlie fivework composi¬ 
tions arc carefully mode of paper or paslcboavil. ov 
both, pasted in layei's. Tliey arc usually cylindrical 
in shaiio, and t)ic proportion of length to 'diametor, 
and tlio size of o)mnings for the cseapo uf the 
burning mixtiiies, are matters of importance, So 
also is tho proper meolianical construction of the 
framework of rotatory fireworks. Tuijch-pajierj 
prepared with a solution of nitrate of potash in 
alcohol, is used for eaiiping srjuibs, cvacKcrs, and 
iiidccil for nil kinds ui fireworks; Qnick.match of 
cotton-wick, which Ims been saturatoil with gun¬ 
powder. gnin, and other ingredients, connects the 
parts of cumpUcalcd designs; and portfires, small 
pencil-like articles filled with saltpetre, sulplmr, 
and gtiMpowder, aio used to fire tlio touch-paper 
cainrings. 

The simpler kinds of fireworks include squibs, 
ci-acUeiB, gerha, llomnn cundles, stars, sparlca, 
marooiiH, theati-u-fires, Ilcmgal ligliLs, &c. i><jntbs 
are small stout paper tube.s filled witli grained 
powder, to which a little charcoal, 8ul))linr, and 
steel filings are sometimes aililcd, a anificienb quan¬ 
tity of bureting powder being pub in to cause a 
slight explosion at the end when fired. Crackers 
consist or a tube bent into folds, and containing 
meal-powder, charcoal, sulplmr, saltpetre, and 
somctiiiics iron filings in varying proportions. The 
folds am tied hy a cord; and on a cvackei' being 
lired a report is given nb every turn of the tube. 
SoriHiiits ara tubes, some of which have a choke in 
the iniildle. Wlien fired tliey take a zigzag direc¬ 
tion, and give out a liissing noise. Gerijs consiet 
of a straight cylindrical cn.so filled with a composi¬ 
tion whicli produces a bright sparkling jet or fire 
somewhat m tho form of a waterspout. They 
Roiiietiiuc.s contain coloured stars, iiowroi candles 
have a resemblance to gorba. In filling tlicin stars 
ai-e placed at intervals along the tube between 
layers of the eoinpoBilioii. .Sna? are of difl’erenb 
kinds, swob as sminle stars, tailed stars, and 
pointed stars. Simple star.H consist of eaUpetro, 
Bulnhiu', and fine gunpowder made into a paste 
ball with gum ami spirits of wine, and ilried. 
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SoiiietiiiKfy Lliey coiUflin iron Mnny fom- 

positiini!, nv&, iiowever, nscA Im- staiv, their variimB 
colours aluno Tiecc&$itatinK tliis. Sjiarks, or aiiiall 
stnif*, are also iiiatlo of (lid'prciit col(iui><. Marooux 
are Biimll boxes, voiiiid or sq^uare, lioiind with a 
cord, and cniitainiiig a coinj)09itioii whieli cxplwlcs 
with a loud reporb. Baifjtil lighta consist of cmn- 
positioiis varying according to colour, which are 
Inu'iied ill aiiiall saucei's : for example, a ral light 
cau be produced by a mixtaro of cblorateof potash, 
nitrate of sbrontia, eiilphui', and laiujihlack; niul 
a green by chlorate of nittnlc of baryta, 

cblovide of lewl, Nil}kbHv, and resju. jf’Aeiffrc- 
frcs are produced by slow-burning coiniMisilimis 
containing some colouring ingredient. Tlioy arc 
burned witboub cases on a fireproof slab; and all 
substances obnoxioii.s when burned indiioi-M, aucli 
as sulpliiir, antimony, and arseme, or their coiii- 
noiinds, slioiilil be omitted in ]a'e}>ariiig them. 
Magnesium powder and the luiiiuto spores of 
one or more species of lycopodium are used to 
imitate lightning in tlieatre.-'. 

Tlic most compiicated kind of fireworks are some 
of the rotating wheels. These ate called wheels 
beeaufio they have a framework of nave and spokes, 
round tlie riiu of wliicli cases of tlio nature of 
rockets are arranged. They revolve on a pin or 
mobal spiiidlo, and tlio motion is produced, as will 
be pi'oscatly explained, by the recoil os the fire 
escapes from the ca^es, wiiicb aro connected with 
each other by leadore. There are a number of 
dUferont forms, bub they may bo classed under 
threo kinds—vertical, liovlzontal, and spiral wiiccis. 
In tbo COSO of tiiQ last, n iml (nave) Hsca vertically 
from the centre of the liorizontal wheel, forming 
the base, and upon this rod cases nre arranged so 
as to form a spiral. Pin or CtttkerincichetTs and 
jKislilks conftist each of a long najjev coao coiled 
raund a rod in tbo form of a fiat splial, the enso 
being, of course, filled with a burning coin[>osition. 
Sims are cither fixed or revolving. Fixed anna 
nve of vaviuuB desigiia, but a common kind baa n 
nuinbci' of cases radiating from a centre, from 
■u’liicli jeta of firo proceed outwawls. Uy a suitable 
Ai'i'angcmcnt tlie firfl is oommiudcateil of- the same 
time to tlio months of each of tlic coses, Setjolving 
SUH3 ttro soincwliab similar to firc-whccle with 
spokes, Of tweending fiveu'orka the rodict j.>4 tlio 
most faiuiliav, and it bos boon kuowii from nn 
eaily period. It conahts of two parts—viz. a long 
stick to guide it in its coiiifio. and a head, Tim 
latter, oi strong paper and cylindrical in shape, 
has its lower jiortion formed into ft hollow cone, 
base dowrnvarus, and round tbis cone is tbo burn¬ 
ing composition. The object of tho cavity Ui to 
eilect a ranid eombii.stioii, wbicb Jilla it with aeatcnl 
gases, and tlie.so, i.ssuing downwni'dfl tbvough a 
small hole in tlio base, force the rocket iip througli 
the air. Tho upper portion of the head is separ¬ 
ated from tlic lower by a poiforatetT plug of pluster 
of Paris, tIu'Oiigli which a fuse passeo, so that when 
the lower portion is Imraod, tho upper, wliicli has 
a conical head, takes five and sets olVils cavuiturc 
of stai-s, snakes, and otlmr oviiamenls. iVlicn Iho' 
anna ure discharged thcro is a roeoji, iji tl»e cose of 
a heavy gun, of a sliorb distanco; in the case of a 
Jiglit cannon, with a lai'ger cliarge in proportion to 
its weight, of ft much creater distance; and in the 
case of a rocket which liiis a bulky cliarge in a very 
light barrel the recoil is great enough tc send it 
high in tlio air. Tho motion of a five-wheel is ex¬ 
plained ill the same way, tlioi e beingarecoil caused 
by the backward pressure of tbo licftted gaaes on 
the atinoftpUcve as each case on the ring of the 
wheel takes fire. Tho toiirhitUon ascends iind 
rotates at tlie same time. Upwaiil motion ia given 
by tile fire escaping from holes on the nnilor aide 
of the cylinder, and votabory motion bj’ its finding 


vent from holes at the ends, but nu opposite 
aides. 

Aquatic fireworks, in wliiob the devices which 
come in contact with the water rcqnire h' be pro¬ 
tected with grouse or oil. consist of skimmer}* or 
ivatcr-devilfi, lloating (.'liinesa trees, govlw, nud 
Itoiiian camlle.s, water-mines, water lire-f"untaiiis, 
&c. Among recent novelties in pyrotechny are 
firework-pictures of battlps, reviews, and other 
aceiiea. Of tlieso perhaps the most popular is the 
ciilargciiiciit, in lines of fire, of the jiortvait nf an 
eminent poison in wdiose honour .Hninc ]uil>Iic 
gatliering has taken place. The displays of fire¬ 
works mi soiiio occnsioiis of national rejoiciiips in 
Great Tlritnin have cost sums approaching or ex¬ 
ceeding £30,000. The grentest displays nf com- 
Itnralivcly recent date have taken place during the 
vmits nfVoreign sovereigns to the coiintiy. .See 
also Lipk-savixu AprARams, Rockkt, Siox.vi.s ; 
and T. Kentisli, 'I'ke Piiro/ec/oiisl’s Trecisuri/: Art 
q/ making Fiveirorks (2*1 cil. 1887). 

PyroxfHC.S, a group of minerals, comprising 
both’ umnocllnic and rbombic foims. The mono- 
clinic pyroxenes are eilicatea of livne, magnesia, 
and iron—alumina being absent or spaiingly 
present in aome. while others contain a larger 
pereentage. Tlio move iiniKu tant monoclinic foims 
arc Augltc (q.v.) and .Diallage (q.v.), both being 
eonstituonts of igneou-H rocks. Tho rhombic 
pvroxenea nre silicates of- iron and uiagncsia. 
Tlicre arc three: Enstatite (q.v.), wliicli contains 
leas tliaii 5 per cent, of ferious oxide) Bronzite 
(q.v.h in whicli Iho percentage is fiom 6 to 15} 
and Hypei-stliene (q.v.), coutaiiilng 16 per cent* 
and upwanK All tlieae are inipOTlant cottstltueuts 
of igneous rocks. 

PjTOxylIc Splrift fiiso calletl IVobn-srifiiT 
and WooD'XAPUTjiA, is a mixture of acelpncj 
methyl-alcohol, acetate of inothyl, &c., obtained 
by the dcetnictive distillation of wood in the inanu- 
foctureof ryinligiioons Acid(tpv.), Many of Its 

S iertiesare the same nstlioeeof common alcohol; 

now, notwiilistundinga lone opposition from 
tlie Reveiuio Board, its manufacture and Importa¬ 
tion are regularly allowed. It is of nearly eniial 
VftlttoloMcuholin making vavniBhes, Rs it diBRolvcsi 
the resiiis, oils, and other similar substances. It 
has ft peculiar napbtlia-like oilonr, which is in- 
Bepariihic fr«»ni il, and prevenis its uso fus ft potable 
spirit at present: but it is assorted that somo 
lunkcrs proihieo it alinnst odourless, and that it 
Sometimes takes the place of common alcohol in 
tlie mamifftctui-o of cheap perfuiuos. It ia used in 
making Motliylatcd Spirit (q.v.). 

Pyroxylin* a name for (iim-cotton (q.v.). 


the iiivontov of tlio (laiioo. Tho pi/nhic mcmure 
in prosody consisted of two short syllftblea. See 
Dancing. 

Pyrrho (Gv. FynAou), the founder of ascbool 
of Gi-eok RcepUciaiiij named after liiiii, was a native 
of Eli*, born in tbe lliird quarter of tlic 4tli ccntiny 
H.a A pupil of Anaxarchns, bo followed liim 
when he went in tlm trnin of Alexander to Asia 
ftnd India. He lived to bo ninety yearn old. Our 


wise man to adopt is a suspense of judgment, 
the allirmatibn of nothing dogmfttio j'butbc fceiin- 
clousiy uuuntniued the leality of virtue ftud tUe 
obligations of morality. 
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PYTHAGORAS 


PyrrlmSn king of linivu-^i Itnrn alir>itfc 318 D.O., 
0 . Greek waviioi', was tlia son of .E Lcitics ami a 
distant kinsTnan of Alexander tkc ^ reat. After 
exiiericnciiiy many vicissitudes of fortime in Ids 
youth, he hecaine sole king of Eitinif in 206 
anil in the foUou’ifig year increnseil lis temtnrics 
hy the addition nf tlie western parts o Macedonia. 
In 281 B.C. a glorious prospect ojjeri id np hefoi-e 
the eyes of the reatlesa wnnior—the cououest of 
Rome and the western world, wl)ich ronld confer 
on him a renown equal to tliat of his Alacedoiiian 
kinsman. The Tarciitine.'?, a Greet colony in 
Lower Italy, then at war with the liomana, sent 
an einkaasy to PyiTluiR, in the name of dl the Greek 
colonies in Italy, ofTcriiif' him the coiijimand irf all 
their troops against their cncniica. 'I'lio Icing was 
overjoyed at the proposal, instantly accepti-Hl it, 
and in the beginning of 280 n.c. snilel for Tarcn- 
turn with 20,000 foot, 3000 horse, 2000 arclier.<), yOO 
slingoa, and a uimiber of ele^diants, 'he rdeasiire- 
loving Tarentincs were far from pUaseil at the 
strict meo-sures taken hy Pyrrhus to Inure thorn 
to the linvdships of war. The firat ha tie between 
Pyrtimn and the [{oinans, who were commanded 
by the consul, M. ValQilna Lan-inus, took place at 
the river Sh is in Lucatiia. The conte it was long, 
obstinate, and bloodyj and Pyrrlins only eiiccceded 
by bringing forward his elopliaiitH, w lose strange 
appearance and gigantic Ri;.oo.Kciteda{Hddcn panic 
among the Romans. It was a liard-bc tight victorv 
for Pyrrlma, who said, as he looked up m the fiekl, 
tjjiok-stj'own n-itii his numerous de/il, ‘Another 
such vlotoiy, and I imiab return to Eiilrue alone.’ 
Hence tlie pbvose ‘Pyvvhic vlctoi^.’ Many of the 
Italian nations now joined Pyrrlms, and lie pro- 
ceecied on his inarcli towards Centra' Italy. The 
Roman senate would have aeccptcc the terms 
proposed hy Cincas, the eloquent ai ihoasmbm of 
Pyi iiius. bub for the Stirling speed of old Ap. 
Claudius Cfccus. which made tliein re'»olvc to 
'fight it out’ with the foreimer. RVnbuti, after 
penetrating to within 20 mites of Rome, found it 
ImpoBsiblo to proceed farther with sjifoty, os one 
Roman army occupied ilie city and fl|;jothor hung 
upon his Hanks and roar. He theiofrre withdrew 
to Campania, and tliouoo to Tarantum, whore lio 
wintered. The campaign of 279 was jarried on in 
Apulia, and the principal engagement took place 
near .tVsculum. Tho Romans were age in defcateil; 
but Pyrrhus himself lost so heavily [that ho felt 
it iinp'nssible to follow im his victor^, ami again 
witliilrow to Tarentiini. Here a truce was entered 
into between the beltlgercnts, and iMrhus passed 
over into Sicily to assist the Sicilian Giocksagainst 
the Cartlinginians, 278. His tirsifc o.Nulnitg in that 
j.slanil were both brilliant ami successful* but the 
vepul.se which ho sn.stained in his ati ack on Lily- 
brciiin broke tlie spell which investei bis name. 
Soon afterwards he became involved ii misunder¬ 
standings witli tliQ Gi'cek.s, and in 27 1 ho ejnitted 
tlie island in dUgust to i cncw his wai with Uoiiie. 
‘While ci'ossiii" over to tho inaiiiliHnl the Cartha- 
gininiifi attacked liim and destroyer sovenfcy of 
Ms .ships. In 274 lie fought n great battle with 
the llomans, under the coubul Cuvi\.e Dentatus, 
near Heneventuui, and was utterly def iated, escap¬ 
ing to Taventnm with only n fewperFonul attend- 
aiita, Ho now saw liiuisel/ forcerl to a iandon Italy 
and loturn to Epirus, where lie almost immediately 
engaged in war with Antigonus Goi atn-s, son of 
Demetriu.'j, and king of Macedonia. His success 
was complete, for the Maccdoiiian ti e ops deserted 
to him en masse, and ho once more obt lined posses¬ 
sion of the country; bub nothing could satisfy his 
love of fighting, anil in less tlian a year he was 
inchieed to outer on a wav with tlie Spartans. Ho 
marched a large force into the Pelo[onnesiiB and 
tried to lake tlieir city, but was reptilf ed in all liis 


attempts. He then proceeded against Argos, where 
he mob his death by means of a tile hurled 
at him by a woman from the roof of a house, 
272 n.o. 

PyrilS, a genus of trees and .xliruhs of the 
naluiul order Hnsncca?, sub-order Poiiiea?, liaving a 
five-celleil fruit, with a cavtilaginnns eiidocarp and 
two seeds in each cell. It iiicliules apecies dillbr- 
ing very much in appearance, in foliage, and in 
almost everything except tlie cliaraeteis of the 
flower and fruit, and formerly constituting the 
genera Sorhus, Aria, Aronia, frc., or included 
in Mcapiliis (ace Mbijlaii) and Cratregns. Some 
botanista separate the Amdes (Mains) ns a dis¬ 
tinct genius. Amongst tiio species of Pyims are 
some of blic most valuable fruits of lemperatc 
climates and some liigldy ornamental trees and 
-shniha. See Apple, Peati, SEnviCE, Rowan, 
Bbam-THEE. Tho so-called Pyriis japonica in 
really a Cydonia; aoe QviyCE. 

P 5 'f<‘lilcy, a village of Northamptonshire, 3 
miles SW. of Kettering, whence the famous Pyteh- 
ley Hunt takes name. Amongst more tlian twenty 
mastci'S of the hunt tlio most noted have hceii 
Lord AUhovp (afterwards Earl Spencer; master 
from 1808 to 1817), ‘ Squire’Osbaldeston (1827-34), 
and Mr Payne (1844-48), Sec PoXHUNTlNa; and 
H. 0. Nctnovcote, The PytoMey Hunt, Past ami 
PmcM<(188«). 

Pyilia fforasi is for ua at onco the glorified and 
the actual founder of the Pyfclmgoreajw—a philo¬ 
sophical school or sect which exorcised a profound 
and lasting Infiueucs on tho coum of ancient 
science, philosoplty, and theology fron; pro-Socratio 
times in Lower Italy, and then, down to tlve days 
of the Roman empire, in Greece, in .\lcxaiulna, 
ami clscwlicre. It cannot be too carefully borne 
in mind that the earliest written information we 
have about Pytliagoreanism is the fi'ncincnts 
not of Pythagoras himself hut only of Pliilolaus, 
A successor, that tho school was at first mainly 
chninctcriscd by its othico-religious ami poli¬ 
tical tciideucles am) timt t)>e loumler liecame 
among later adherents the object of mystical rover- 
enco ami contemplation; accordingly our know¬ 
ledge aljout the ditctrines of tlie PytiiagoieauB and 
aljoiit tho neieonality of Pythagoiaa is extremely 
limited. Aristotle, for cxtimplo, only sneaks of 
the Pythagoreans in liis risione of Greek plnlo.snifiiy, 
ami he with Plato probably only knew of Pytha¬ 
goras through tho oral utterances of Pliilolaus. 
Pythagoras was born in Samos about 682 K.c. As 
regnnls liis education we know only tliat he was 
ma<lc ncqimiiitcd with tho teachings uf the caily 
Ionic j»Iiiw.soplief.s, ami, thiongJi his travels (whlcli 
arc said to have been not only among the Egyptians, 
bub among the Phirnicianfl, the Chaldeans, the 
Pemian Magi, the Indians, Jews, Druids, Tliracians, 
&c.), with thoae of the Egyptian priests. About 
630 ho settled in Crotonn, in Magna Gitccia, where 
he founded the moral and religious school called liy 
his name. I’ythagoreaiiism was firat a life and nob 
a philosophy, a life of moral ahstinonce and puiiii- 
calion, raacUunary against tl»o popular and tho 
poetic religimis, bub yet synipalheLic towards the 
old (Doric) aristocratic forms and instibnbions. All 
tliab can he certainly attrilnitcd to Pythagoras is 
the doctrine of transiuigi ation of souls, the institu¬ 
tion of ccidnin rcligioiiBainl ethical regulations, and 
the licginniiig perhaps of those investigations into 
nnmbei's and the ielatum.s of nnnihers wliich made 
tlie school famous. The Pytliagoreans as an avis- 
tocratie party became unpopular after blia defeat 
of tlie Sybarites hy tho Crotoiiiates in 510 (see 
CnoTONA, SvDAUl.s), and at first were instm- 
mental in putting down tho democratic party in 
Lower Italy; bub the tables were afterwards burned 
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upon them, ami they had to flee from perfteeiuitiij. 
llow Pythaj'oms himself died i^ imtexactlyknown; 
liis death (accovdiiif' to traditiim, at ^^etaponllnll) 
may be placed ahonb 500 D.& 

The Pythaffo] 0 )i])fi atlljrred afc to certain 

mystei'ie.s~iin(eed, the Uiphic ]iiy,stenes; an 
examination os to litness qualified for admis¬ 
sion into tlioif iimiilier j obedience and silence, 
nhstinence and simplicity in dvess and food and 
‘external goods,' and the Imliit of ft-eqnenfc sclf- 
examinafcion were prescribed. The enjoined dia- 
poHnl of worldly goods may liave hclpctl to foster 
contemplation and scientific cntlinsiasin. This at 
leiwfc developed itself in the .school. Pytliagonw, 
for example, is saitl to have pvacti?e<l investiga¬ 
tions into Iinvinonics and the piopertie.s of nnmlier-s 
JIathematieal investigations were first hegnn Ity 
individiinls, and then earned on prominently liy 
the solioiil. Their attention was early tiirnol to 
the odd and even, to prime nnmbci's, square 
mvmbei-s, &e. ; _and fvom this aritUmetical stand- 

E ioint they cultivated geometrical stndics, nnniirer 
Booming for them the chief principle in space, j 
The cletnonbai'y relations of hartnonies ami (he 
regular rotations of the spliero.s led the Pytliagor- 
cans to think of the cosmic older n.s n nnnierical 
0110 . and, like the early Gi-cek RealUts in phllo- 
fiopliy, they took imniher to have a metaphysical 
significance—to be, aa Aidatotlc tells ns, not only 
the form, hnt the very substance of tilings: 'All 
ia Nnmhev ’ eamo to he tlvclr thc-'U. Ae minierical 
proportions are ropeateil in different things, they 
regarded nunibcra also as archetypes, of which 
things wove In a sense tiic cctypcs. They ex¬ 
plained the harmonious arrancoment of things «u» 
that of bodies in a single all-inclusive sphere of 
reality, moving according to a nuiuerical .scheme, 
tlio earth itacif and tlio fixed stars all being in 
progress round the ceutval five, i It is interesting 
to notice tide idea so early in science of the move¬ 
ment of the earth.) The scheme of revolution was 
given them first ny tiie decade, eacii mnnher oi 
which had a peculiar signillcanco, especially the 
unit, Che dnad, the eqiiave, &c. The table of con- 
traric.s they also used In explaining cho cosmos; 
this incIiuLcd such contrasts as tho limited and 
tho unliinitetl, the even and the odd, one ami many, 
right and left, male and female, light and darkneas 
and HO on. In nil tliia room was naturally given 
bo fanciful and arbitrary speculation, deveiopeil 
later among the Neo-Pytliagoreans in rucIi tables 
os I, the point 5 2, tUo line; 3, (he smfocc; 
4, body J 6 , quality ; 6 , bouI, and so on. To the 
virtues nunibers were also given, justice being tlio 
square numlKiv; the soul, too, was in eewci-al a 
liarniony chained to the body. As the Pythagor¬ 
eans tlioiigbfc tliB Jjoftronly lilies to he sepamt«l 
from eaeli other by iiitovval.s covrespomling to the 
harmonic lengths of sti-iiigs, they held that the 
movomont of the Rpheres gave rise to a pleasing 
sound called the 'harmony of tho .spheres.' Of 
tlio so-called ‘elemonls’ tliey liad also iiiimericnt 
theories, five heiug the tetvoxl, earth the culre, air 
the octahed, water the equation. 

The great niatliematic.al discovei-y of Pythagoras 
is of course the hypotliemise theorem, where the 
Hciuare is equal to the sum of (wo squares. 

' rytli.agorean niunhora' arc .such nninbcrH os 
are related in the way the theorem indicates 
—e,^'. 5, 4, and 3 (5'^ = 25 = (4=* (JP) = jg + gj, 
Vavious other tUeovems are closely conneeted witAr 
this cardinal ono; those ooncerii ebiolly (ho squares 
nf the various perpendiculars which rnny ho let 
fall from the dilTerent angles of the nglit-angled 
triaiifflo upon the hynothenuse and sides. The 
specniatifina in genornl of tho Pythn«'orenns may 
be lagai'ded /lom vaiious sides, '/ijcfr foi’iiuCl 
principle of number is often said, and with truth, 


to mark a traiittiiion frmti the cnule llylnzoisin nf 
Thales and the Ionic philo.H)plier.s to a forntal or 
rational or ctuiccptual contenqilation of tlie wm hl, 
developed, say, liy the Eleatic.'j, and culminating 
in Vlnto. Tlifir iilea of a quRntitntirG combina¬ 
tion of olementary units bocnnie a coiuiiinnplnce 
of fireck specttlfttive co'vuMduyy, constituting the 
grouiul for a dcihicUve ontolngy. Tiie conception- 
general of a measure or proijortinn in things is, 
of coiii'se, a most pronounccii tiait in the Greek 
mind. It is eaHy to tmee in tho Pythagoiean 
doctrine of tlic elements and tho contraries and 
Ilf combination and of qiltcvic'completeness all the 
eftscMtial features of (treek cnsmolngj-. The influ¬ 
ence «{ PvtUagoras and gcmnctrical conceptions 
over the mmd of Plato can haully be exaggerated. 
Thc_ chief interest of tlie Pyilmgnrcans doubtless 
lay in the iloiuaiii of phyRies, and their astronomi¬ 
cal theories may be said to cnn»titutc thoir capital 
achievement, if we rcnicmher, ton, that Pytha¬ 
goras ift pevliapa tire firat Greek tluukev vlui con¬ 
ceived of philosophy as fiisti a life, a life in coni- 
mo», we shall see in this the lieginniug of the 
logisintive and ethicn! view of ibe plnlosonher'a 
function exnresscd in the fullest way in I’Jato’s 
Itcpubfie. The ascetic and iiiystical aspects of 
PytliagovcaiuaiH linked it closely w’itli Platonism 
ill the mind of Chi'iHtinn idealists in later times. 
Sec Neoplatoxism, NEO-PyTirAoonEAxiSM. 

Ilror.wcRAPflT.—The fracTwentgof Plidolans wers pub¬ 
lished bj Biieklvln IBIO. The brief netleea ATistetio gives 
of tho PythogoFcsns in tlie fitit book of the ^telnphl^$ia 
contain almost all that is of philosophiosl IniporUncc in 
ibeir iheoty. Zellrv’s oecovnt is quite enhawtiwo, and 
notices most tliftt has been written on tho subject (TAe 
Pre-Sofratio .S'rAec/i, Eng. trans. 18R2). Sen also Groto’s 
(frttet, iv. 625-651; Cnsignet, PsOian- et PAifos. 
Pjfthag. (18731; James Gow, shffrt ffiiUiry oj A/a/Ac- 
nt<rlirs(lR84). 

Pj'tlicfis of llnssilia. See GKOt^narHir, 
Yol. V. p. 140. 

PylMa. Sec Y-Bi-TTn. 

Pytliinii GniiicS, one of the fonrgi-eat national 
festivals of the Greeks, held in the Cnssreaa plain, 
near Delphi (nnciBiitly called Pythoh are said to 
have been instituted uy Apollo after vanouishlng 
the snaky monster, I'ylbon, muI were celebrated 
in Ills honour every four years. Originally tiie 
coutcRts were restricted to singing, with tho ocenm- 
paniiiionb of citlicrn-playingj but flute-playing, 
atidctic contestR, horRoracing, contests in poetiy 
wrd art were afterwards iuttodaced, and long con¬ 
tinued » dintlugiiisliiug feature of these gnmes, 
which are bclieveil to have lasted down to nearly 
the end of the ith century a.i>. Tire prise was 
a laurel-wreath and the symbolic palm-brnncli. 
Scvcml of Pindar's extant odes relate to victors 
in tho Pythian Games. 

Pytliias. See Da.mox. 

Pytlioii, a name applied to several large ser- 
penta, anpecially of the genus Python, wbicli inlmliib 
tropical ABia. Africa, aud Australia, and closely 
I'esciiiblo lioth in structure and Imblt the Pons of 
tlie New World. The body is rarely 20 feet in 
length, usually indeed nearer 10, tliongh often, 
estunated at 40; it is plump and very iitiiscular; 
tho tail ia preiiensilc; there are beside tlie anus 
two iTKliiiioiitavy bind limbs or ' spin’s,’ "which have 
perhaps a sexual function bo.siilGs heing of use in 
eliiubiiig. The pytUons usually lurk near water, 
among (he herbage or on an ovcrlmiigiiig tree. 
They Rcixe small uiammals, fltranglo and crush 
thorn in their coils, and swallow them slowly. 
They do nob cover tiiem with saliva, before begin¬ 
ning to swallow thoin, reports to this effeefc being 
inferences fraiti the iippearaiice of tlio occasionally 
disgoiged prey. After a heavy meal the serpents 
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Rre very luthai'j{ic. ‘Tlio ftiiiiiiflls fn» which the 
pythons ortlinarily feed are ficldnni larger than a 
small dog, and tlioiigli they may seize and over- 
))Ower niiiiiials ns large os a goat, to swallow them 
“horns and all” is'ahaoUitely impossible.’ lie 
must allow for about fifty per cent, of exaggeration 
ifi altnost all tlm popular atoriea a-hout pylhona. It 
is true, however, that the mnther reptile coils her¬ 
self nroiind lier pile of eg^ and incubates them for 
about three montlis. Among tlic pythons are the 
followln": the Netted Python (P. reh'cuhttHs) of 
the jialay Aichipelngo, Burma, and Siam; P* 
iiiohiriia, the Adjiger of the Himlus; P. rei/i'a, the 
Itoyal Rock-Snake of West Africa; P- mitulcnsis. 



Tythoii {Pi/lltoa scUe). 


the Natal lioek-siiakej P. sebir, the 'fetich* 
snake of tropical Africa; and several Australasian 
genoia—e.g- ^[ol•olla, AspuUotes. See Ana.COND.v, 
Boa. 

Pyx {Gt. pyxis, ‘ a hex,’pi'operly of boxwood), 
tlie sacred vessel used in the CatiioUc Church 
to contain tlic consecrated enehavistic clcmonls 
whlcli are preserved after consecration, wliethcr for 
the contmnnioii of tlie sick or for tite adoration of 
the faithful iu the oluiicKes. It is soiuotimcs 
called clboi'iuin—a name, liowovor, also given lothe 
Baldachin (q.v,)._ The form of the pyx has varied 
very nnicli at different Anciently it was 


aonietiiiies of tlie form of a dove, which was luing 
suspended over the altar. More commonly, how¬ 
ever, it was, as its name iiuplicH, a aimi'lo box, 
genemlly of tbe precious metals, or, at least, of 
metal plated witii gold or sih ev. At present the 
l>yxis commonly ciip-sliaped, with a clo-se-fitting 
coverof the sitiua juaf’crJal, TJ/e iuteiioi' is oidered 
to be of gold, ov at least plated with gold. Like 
all the otiier sacred utensils conncctecl with the 
administration of the eucharist, it nuisl he blessed 
either by a bishop, or by a priest delegated by a 
bishop. 

Pyx, Thial of the, the iinmial trial by weight 
and assay of the gold nml silver coins of the United 
Kingdoiil issued Troni tlie mint during the preced¬ 
ing year. It is iso called from tlic Pyx—i.e. box or 
eliost—in which aic deposited specimen coins. 
Before tlie coins arc AS’eighcd into hags at tlic mint 
for issue to tlie public, two piece.s are taken out of 
each ‘ jouriiey-ivoiglit' (180 oz. Troy in tlie caso of 
gold, and 720 oz. in that of silver coin), one for 
assay within tlie mint, the other for the pyx. The 
latter are sealed up and deposited in tlio chest or 
))y.K. The tviaU were formerly lield at We.st- 
minstcr at uncertain intervals of several years, 
the jury being sworn before the Lord Uhancellor or 
an avclibisliop, and tlic pre.sidcnfc once being Prince 
Rupert, another time Pitt, Now the trial takes 
place, to use the words of the Coinage Act, 1870, 
‘at least once in oacli year in wliich coins have 
been issued from the mint,’ at Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
and is made by a jury of goldsmiths presided oi'cv 
by tiie King's or Queen’s Remombvancor, who from 
1874 to 1880 M’ns Sir Frederick Pollock (cf. his 
liemembranccs, vol. ii, pp, 272-4), The pyx chest, 
having been bronght to tlio Hall in the custody 
of omeers of the mint, is opened in the presence 
of the jury, who proceed to examine tho coins 
in rogai-d to their mnnber, weight, and finonoss, 
in accordance uith the j>ivM isio;is of an onler In 
council dated tlic 29tli June 1871. Tlio standard 
weights used, ns %YeU as tho tvial-platWj are mo- 
ducwl hj’ an officer nf the Board of Trade. The 
weight of tho total bulk is ascortaiued, as well as 
that of selcoled 8))ccimen pieces, and assays arc 
taken from a bar formed hynieUing a mnnbov of 
coins a.s well os from separato coins. The verdict 
recording tho results of tlicse several trials releases 
the olficere of the mint from their responsibility 
ill regard to tho coinage, and alVords a jjublio 
gnarnnicc tiiat the standurd of the curroucy is 
well nmiiitaincd. See Assaying, Mint. 




is tile scventeenilt letter of our 
nlpimlteb. Tlie symbol wna de- 
ilvcil from tiie liioroglypWc )>ic- 
turc of (i knee (see Alphabet) ; 
this was taken over by the 
Pliccnicians os tbe letter qeph, 
which became iojjpa among the 
Greeks. Among tlio Ionian 
Greeks it was disused as a letter 
bofoi'C tliQ iiiiddlo of tho 5th century B.C., keeping 
its place only an a miineral. It was retained for a 
wliile in the Ivorian alphabet, lingeting Ion"e.st on 
tlie coins of Corinth. On the coinn of Syracuse it 
was replaced by k about 4S0 B.C. In tho Italian 
al|iliabet, wliich was obtained from Greece befoie 
the letter was disused, the symbol wna appropriated 
for tho favourite Latin sound of tho velar guttwral 
kw, TIiq letter q is absent from the Ang)o>Saxon 
alphabet, in which tlie sound wan expressed \>\’ 
cii’, as in cwon for queen, and ewfe for quick. It 
makes its appearance about 1160, and at first was 
only used for Latin or French words, swell as quarter 
or Ilcfore tlie close of tlio 13th century it 

was adopted in gonniuo Englisli words, such as 
qualm, quell, quick, and queen. In Scotland it 
replaced hiu, as in quhat for htoat (what). In 
English it is always followed by it. 

flllACk Doctors, Medical qnackory is a pro* 
duct of all countries and of all ageai It nourishes 
among civilised and uncivilised communities alike, 
and was os rampant before the Christian cm as it 
is In our oivn day. At all times it has found a 
numerous public ready and willing to bo gulled, j 
and this not only among tho illiterate and vulgar, I 
but ovon specially among tlio higlior and botier ' 
educated classo.^. In many cases royalty iUelf has 
set ttio fosliiou by lending its patronage to notorious 
oliarlatans. An exact dcllniiion of what constitutes 
medical quackery is not easy to give. The term 
‘quacksalver,' in use in tlie 17th century formiack 
doctor, seems to be dei'iveil from tlio Dutch Inoak- 
zaher (Ger. quacksalber), meaning a jierson who 
piaiaed loudly Iris own medicines or motliods of 
cure. The fimt part of the >rord is derived from 
the rvell-know’n but unmusical note of the duck, 
and typilies the Iiaaise blatant tones in which 
itinerant medicine vendors arc accustomed to laud 
tlieir wares. Tlio equivalent French term is 
Charlatan, derived from tlie Italian ciarlare, ‘to 
chatter ’ (Lat. circulari ; circulator, ‘ a pedlar or 
monntebauk’)—a name which also indices their 
characteriBtic and persistent loquacity. In more 
ancient days the loquacity and persistence were 
I'crbal; now tlioy are both verbal and Jiteraiy, as 
is shown in tho dolngo of advertisements with 
wlricli medical quacks iTood the world. 

Quackery may bo taken to include all devices— 
wlictlicr practised by legally qnalilicd medical 
practitioners or by tlioso who have hod no reco^- 
niseil medical training—which tend to deceive the 

E ublie by diasmirinating false ideas of disease, or a 
elief in imaginary ailments, which vaunt certain 
medicines or methods of treatment as panaceas or 
cure-alls, or wliich, attribute to an individual a 
supernatural or exceptional power of inlluoneing 
and ouring disease, The clement of irecnniary gain 
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Or of personal vainglory also comes into a definition 
of miacke^', oa opposed to tlicsingleness of piiipose 
amt devnUon to tbe inlercsta of tlie patient wliicli 
are traditionally held to be the gnicling principles 
of the orthodox'practitioiier of Jiiedicine. Pevliaps 
the most amnsitig description of quacks and their 
methods lias been given by Goldsmillt in Iris Citizen 
of the World, and it is as true and a-s tieiicliiint to¬ 
day as it was tlicn. He says : ‘Whatever may be 
the mciiCfl of the English in other sciences, tlicy 
seem peculiarly excellent in tlie art of healing. 
There is scaireiva disorilei' jnclilcnt to liuinanity 
against wliich they are not possessed with a most 
infallible antidote. The professois of other arts 
confess the inevitable intricacies of things, talk 
with doubt, and decide wiLli liceitatioii. Dutdoubt- 
iiig is entirely unknown in mcdiciiio; tlie advertis¬ 
ing professors liere deliglit in cases of dUKcirityj 
bo the disorder ever so desperate or radical, von 
will find nunibci.** in every street, who, by levelling 
a pill at the part alTeofced, promise a certain cure 
without loss of lime, knowledce of a bedfellow, 
or liiiiderancc of business. \Ynen I consider tlie 
assiduity of tliis profession their benevolence 
amazes me. Tliey not only in general give tlieir 
medicines for Imll value, but iiso tlio most per¬ 
suasive renionsti’finces to induce the sick to come 
and be cured. Snre thoie must be soniotliiDg 
strangely obstinate in an English patient wlio 
refuse so much health upon snob easy terms.' 

Tho Sleur de Couvval, writing in 1610, gives a 
lamentable account of tlie way in wliicU Franco. 
Goniiany, and Italy were ovonun with medical 
quacks in his day. He dcBciibos them os being 
apostates, vagabonds, dUgraced clergy, women of 
loose character, ami rascals of a)) kiiula, and says 
that (hey arc more dangovons to mankind than 
vultures, for the latter devour only the dead, wliile 
tlio former pixy upon the living. Cadet do Gassi- 
court.olnssiiicdqiinckdoctoisinawliinibicalmnnnor 
in grnn]», fniirilics, and sp^ccles, of which tbe follow¬ 
ing is an abridgment, virculatores: Insects, very 
venoinon.s, of tlie order of suckers; common every'- 
where, found in all countries and all latitudes. Tlieir 
external clinrootcrs are A’Biy \•al•ied. Some liavo 
brilliant olytra, volvoty, and studded with gold; 
otlieni have them move coarsely formed, dull, nob 
entire, and marked rvibh rents. Theiv intestines 
have an onormons capacity, tho heart is wanting 
or very small; they attack man excliisivoly, tlioir 
slin{^bcingal\vaya injurious and boiuetimcamovLal. 
The sting is sohietiinea very evident, somctiiues 
quite hidden or little apparent. Ho divides them 
into two. great mnnps, tlio Circulaiores Phanero- 
rhyiicki, or peripatetic quacks wlio practiso in 
public, and the Circiilatoret CryptmviyncM, or 
Chadatans ai Chambre. Tlie latter arc dcBcribed 
os ' the charlatan of the aristoci'acy, of the bour¬ 
geoisie, and of those who do not wish to be. seen 
consulting him in puidic. Tlris iioncst son of toil 
is imhiiea with a sense of his own importance, Iris 
language is aonteatious, he sneaks with assiirance, 
ana IS Iwged luxuriously. lie is often a specialist,' 
and so on. Tliese two groups are further largely 
subdivided, anil an amusing description given of 
each species. 
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The methods of quack doctrus iiave been tho 
same from all time, ami ennfcisfc principally in 
attracting and iminessing piihlic attention by extra¬ 
ordinary surroundings and lieliavionr. and in loudly 
and peraistenlly nascvcratiiig the virtnes of their 
nostnuuH. This ia essentially advertising; and 
n-hile tlic invention of printing has stimulated 
many industries, tlicio arofew nducli it hna benefited 
to a greater extent tiian that of tho quack doctor, 
as it at once opened the ^vay to a inucli wider 
2 nil)]ic. Tlio enorinoua modern spread of news- 
pnper reading lioa furblicr been largely turned by 
tlie nnack to his own advnntug^e, os it opens up 
a still wider field for the nulling rd liia wares. 
Wlicn once puhlic attention ha.s been caught, tho 
battle ia more tlinu half won; patronage, |M>pii- 
larity, and siicce.sH follow almo.st as a matter of 
comao. Fortunately tho.so avo frequently of a veiy 
temporanr cliai'ccterj h»it, as qunelc doctors are 
essentially a migratory tribe, this drawback 
troubles blieui comparatively little. When tliey 
return to their old haunts a new crop of diipc-s ia 
certain to have come np. Tlie auccc&s of nimcka 
mnsfc be attributed largely to an imperfect know¬ 
ledge among the general public of what constitute* 
(lisca-se, added to wliich there is often aii implicit 
faith in the curative power of drugs. Thei-o is 
little popular conception of what is noesiblo or 
impoaaibie in tlie way of healing, anti thus the 
moat absurd and oxtvavaganb statements are i-e- 
ceivod os facts. Tlieir success, Iiowever, lias a 
(Icopev Origin—viz, in tlio most potent of all human 
pftssione—the desire to preserve life. The strong 
desire for life, health, and the relief of pain clouds 
the judgment and causes the chance of rolicf front 
any sonveo to be eagerly gttiaped at. The popular 
lovG of tho inarvclloua and uiysterions has also 
been of great assistauco in pusliiug the forttiucs of 
many quacks. 

Quack medicines, os a rule, form no real arlditlona 
to our means of treating disease. Almost without 
exception they are fonuuloo taken from some old or 
modem pliarmacopirla, or tho piesoriptiou of some 
well-known physician, cluistencd with a name 
calculated to stnke tlio popular fancy, ami then 
puffed and advertised into fame. Such remedies 
are to bo found for eveiy real niul imaginary ail¬ 
ment of mankind; but tlio happy Imntmg-ground 
of the quack ia more especially m tlio regions of 
chronic, hut nob fatal, diseoxe, sucli as the multi- 
fniious rhcumaticnffectlons, chroiucskinafTectiouH, 
o-stlimn, hysteria, liypocliondvififtis, * nervous dis¬ 
orders,’ and a host of othera. I’ersons aWictol 
with such niliucnts have naturally alternations of 
good, bad, and indifferent health, niul are often 
very prone to ntfiibute w’Jjiit is sinqdy natinnl 
iniprovument to tho action of the remedy last 
taken. It is such people who certify so con¬ 
fidently and so gmteiully to the cm-ativo i>owci« 
of quack iucdioiiic.s. Cures for cancer, sterility, 
and coiisuiiiption, various elixirs of life and youfii, 
and singlo antidutos clticncioiis against all poisons 
must alone liavo made the fortunes of iiiaiiy 
fclionsaiuLs of quack doctors. The sad part of 
the whole m.T.tter is tliab mankind never .seems 
to Icarii by experience i no new methods of decep¬ 
tion are intiodiiccii, no real originality or inventive 
enterprise is ever sliown by quacks; they rely 
upon exactly the same old artifices na their pre¬ 
decessors did, and generation after generation are 
duped by tliGin just as smoly. 

itundraffCSiiuaCfoitiutli') UlheLatin name 
for the whole season of Lent, with its forty days 
(so also its French derivative, carUme); but the 
name is commonly assigned to tlio first Snnday I 
in Lent, by analogy with the three Sundays wbicti ' 
precodo Lent—Septiiagesima, Sexagesima, and: 
Qulnquagesiina (q.v.). I 


ftliadraiifc (Lat. rjmdtwis, ‘a fourth part’), 
literally tlie fourth part of a circlo, or 00^; bub 
signifying, in A.sti’onomy, an iiistmiuent used for 
the determination of angular measurements, Tlio 
quadrant consisted of a limb or arc of a circle equal 
to tliG fourth part of the wliolo circumforenco, 
graduated into degrees and parts of degrees. Pieart 
woa tlio firat who aiqilicd telescopic sights to this 
iiiBtruincnt, Quadrants were adjusted in tlic same 
way ft.e tlio niurnl circle, ^'’arions Innate defects 
of the quadrant—sncli ns tlie iinjiossibility of secur¬ 
ing exactness of the whole arc, concentricity of 
the centre of motion with tlie centre of division, 
and pevfeefc stability of the centre-work—led to its 
licing superseded by the repeating circle, otlienvisc 
calleil the Mural Circle (q.v.). MadUii's Quadrant 
is iiioro properly an octant, as its limb is only tho 
eighth part of a circle, though it measures au arc 
of 90“ Its piliiciplo is that ot the Sextant (q. v.). 

^tiiadratlc Equations. Sec Equations. 

Qiindnitiirc. The ‘quadrature’ of a plane 
curve is effected when n square is found which lias 
the same area as the given curve. Practically it is 
cffcctwl when any rectilinear figure of equal area 
has been found, for it ia easy tlien to obtain the 
crpiivalent ^uaro. The quadrature, regarded os 
an nrichmetical process, consists in finding the area 
of the curve in tcvme of any snnaro unit. 

The groat problem in quailrnture has been the 
Quadrature of the Circle, The workers In this 
subject may ue divided broadly into two classes ; 

, (1) trained matbeiuaticianB, wlio clearly understand 
the nature of the problem and tho dilllcultics wlilcli 
surround It; (2) those who do not understand the 
nature of the problem or its difllcultics, and who 
think that they may, by good fortune, succeed 
where others liave failed. Tlio number of the 
ivorkcis of tho second class became greatly dimin- 
isheil when the seavcli for 'perpetual motion’ 
bccamo general. And, at the present day, tho 
ranks (now fortunately small) of tho perpetual- 
motiunists and the ch-clo-squarer.s are almost 
entirely composed of unfortunate individuals whoso 
uicutnl capacities me .small, in too many oases the 
impairment of their faculties liaving been brought 
about by a development of their fruitless idea into 
monomania. Apart from its great historical interest 
to the matiiematiclnn, the subject scarcely mci'its 
detailed notice, except in so far os such notice may 
bo useful in preventing further waste of mental 
energy by some who, were their energies properly 
' directed, might succeed in increasing the sum of 
j useful knowledge. 

I The nature of the prohloin may bo understood 
from the following brief account. Let an equi¬ 
angular «-gou be inscribed in a circle, and let its 
corners ho joined to each other and to tlie centre, 
Tho area of each triangle so formed is l^ar co-s 0, 
where «is the ba.se of tlie triangle, r is tlie radius of 
the circle, and 0 ia ono-lmlf of the vertical angle. 
Hence Iho urea of tho jiolygon is inar cos 0 \ and 
this can be made as nearly equal to the area of tlio 
circle oa we i)lea.se by making n suliiciontly large. 
In the Hunt, when >i ia infinite, tho two areas are 
equal. Hut, ivhen n ia infinite, 0 vauiahes niid na 
lieconica the circumference, c, of the circle. Hence 
the ai'ca ot tho circle is ^cr—that is to say, it is 
equal to tho area of a triangle erectecl on the radius 
of the circle na hose and of lieiglit equal to the cir- 
cuuifci'cncc of the circle. 

The arithmetical quadrature of the circle would 
therefore be effected if we ccmkl find the value of 
the ratio of the circiiniferoiice to the diameter—that 
is, the value of w in the equation o = 27r>’. The 
geometrical quadrature would be effected by finding 
a geomotcicnl method of drawing a straight lino 
eqnni in length to tho circumference. 
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It has louL' been knoAm that the anUinieiical 
solution of tliG probloni is impossible, for it has 
been proved that the quantity t is tncomtMnstir’ 
able. And proofs have been ailvanceil that the 
geonietiicnl qundrnluie is also_ impa'.siblc; but 
tliese proofs arc by no means simple, niul do not 
always couvinco those who are able to jntige of 
their accuracy. Still, apart from such proofs, the 
mere consideration of the fact tliat (disconnting 
incapable workera) theqnestiim liaa bcenfrailleiisly 
attacked by the ablest mathematicians of past 
contiirio.s sliould he sullicient to deter any reason¬ 
able person from engaging in the quest: for it 
foUow.s that tlie probabiUby of n sobition lwin}* 
possible is excessively smaU—too small to jnalify 
the staking nf n man’s sanity, or at least the usofiu- 
nes3 of liis life, upon the result. Any mathema¬ 
tician \vbo no\v considers tlie question seeks not 
fov a solution, but fur a simple and convincing 
proof that a solution is impossible. (It must he 
rememhered that a 'geometrical’ solution means 
a solution wliicli invon'ea no more postulates than 
those of Euclid.) 

James Gregoiy, in 1668, gave a proof of the 
impossibility nf the gconietrical quadiatmo which 
Huygens, altlioiigh he at limt objcctc*! to it, 
finally admitted In ho far as it applied to any 
scclor of a circlo. Nowlon also gave a proof of this 
limited problem, but hU proof is not conclusive. 

Archiiiiedea was the first to givo a practical 
mcasuroinonb of the quantity t. Ily a considera¬ 
tion of tlie Inscribed and cscribcil OO-gons he 
pvflvnd that it lies between 3|9 ^i^d 3|{. This 
result is correct only to the second decimal lignre. 
Two Hindu mcosurcinonts me 3‘UI6 and 3'T623. 
Ttolomy gives 3’U1652. A great improvewont on 
previous results was made by Potov Sretlus in the 


decimal placo'Inclusive; but its correctness was 
ftccidental, for he gave two fractions between 
which tlio result lay and took the Arithmetical 
means of blio nuineratoi'S and tho denominators in 
order to obtain his (Inal miniciutor and denomin¬ 
ator—a totally unwarranted method. Vleta gnvo 
the result correct to llio ninth dcolinalplaoo iuclii- 
sive; Advianiw Ilonianus gnvo it cori-cct to the fif- 
tconth; and Van Ceulen gave It to the thirty-sixth. 
Snell introduced consUlerablo improvements in the 
method, and gave 65 decimal ligmes. Abraham 
Sharp gave 73, Macliin 100, Dc Lagny 128, Vega 
UO. Tlic latter lesiilb is only correct to 136 places. 
Montucla cites an Oxford manuscript in wliicli the 
result (given tn 134 places) is correct to 152 places. 
In 1840 Dose gave a result with 200 decimals, and, 
ill the following year, Clausen gave 250. In 1861 
Shanks gavo 315, which were extended by Kiithcr- 
fovd to 330; and, shortly aftorwnnls, Slinnks gave 
527, which he extendcil to 607. An interesling 
cxporimcntnl method was adopted by R. A Smith. 
Ho tossed a thin rod upon a unifonnly pinnkeil 
floor, tho length of the rorl being three-fiTths of the 
breadbii of n plank. If I bo the length of the r«l, 
while b is the breadth of a plank, the pmbahility 
of tho rod intersecting a seam is 2l/vb. From the 
result of 3204 tosses, he found v = .3i412. The 
true value to 20 places bs 3’1415M053D8970323840. 

Any ono is desirous of a move detailed 
historical account may consult l>e Morgan’s article 
on the subject in his Siulgct o/iko’arf«cc» (1872). 

Qundrntiircs. Method op. This name is 
applied to any arithmetical method of determining 
the area of a curve. V'’lien the exact oren is 
known a. square whose area is equal to it eon be 
found—hence the teiin ‘ quadratures, ‘ 

It has been shown, under the heading CalcuIiUS, 
that tlie area of a curve whose eqiiabion-isy =*/(jb) 
is fydcc, aiul can therefore be found wlieii tlie 
integral can be evaluated. Hence the approximate 


detcniiinntion of the value of a, definite integial k 
uLtauiablc by the method of QuadratHre.‘<. 

Let it he required to find tlie area bounded by n, 
portion of a curve, the ordinates at its extremities, 
and the axis. Tho usual inetliod of procedure is to 
ilivido the portion of the axis M’liich is included 
between tho twoordinnt^ into a number of equal 
parts, and to erect ordinates et the pmints so 
obtained. The area is approximately equal to 
the product of one of tlie given equal paita into 
half of tho sum of the two extreme ordinates 
together with tlie snin of all the intermediate 
ortfiiiatcs. To obtain a very accurate reRult by 
this process the number of equidistant ordinates 
must be so great that the portions of tlie curve 
wliicli are intcrceuted by succes.sivc ordinates are 
very nearly straignt. 

A better method, duo to Simpson, coiirista in 
drawing. UvrougU the first, second, and third points 
ohtflined AS above on the curve, a parabola whose 
axis k pni-allel to the ordinates, and repeating Lliis 
pi-occss with the third, fourth, and fiftli points, and 
so on—the points being chosen so that the total 
number of points is even. The area of the given 
enrvo will w approximately equal to the sum of 
the areas of tho various portions of the parabolas 
inclndcil between successive ordinates wncu these 
ordinates are sniTicionlly close together. It is 
therefore approximately equal to one-third of the 
product of one of I he given equal portions of tho 
axis into tho sum of tlio extreme onUnates tngethci' 
with twice the sum of all tho odd Intermcdiato 
ordinates and four times the sum of all the evert 
intermediate ordinates. 

When the succespivo cqiiidiBlant ovdinatea are 
very clrae together, the area is approximately 
equal to the product of tho common intercept on. 
tho axis between successive ordinates into the sum 
of all the ordinates- The labour involved in the 
estimation of an aica by this process would bo 
fatal to its emploYincnt unlesa the number of 
ordinates was small- Tut, if tlie ordinates were 
few in number, considerable! error would in general 
result unless a correction could bo applied. ThU 
method ie adopted in that procesfi widch is known 
as Me method of quadratures par exccUonce, and 
wliicli is as follows i Let be tho 

several equidistant ordinates, and let » he the 
intercept on the axis between and t/^. Also lob 
s be the sum above referred toj and let = 
-> iyi = ys-7/p &o.; Ayi- ayj, 

A’q/i = Ays - ay„ ikc.; and so on. Tho value of 
the whole orea is (not s, but) 

» - ye) - * Ay«.i - Ay*) 

- VrjlA’y-.a-l' A-y^)-,VJr-:(A*y^ - aVo) 

“ A^y.,_t+A^y^) — A*yi_j— A*y„), Ac., 

tt will not in general bo necessaiy to proceetl 
beyond the fifth difi'evence. As an example we 
shall find the area of the curve y = a® ijetwecn tlie 
liiiiitsa; = 10 and x ^ 15. In this case all dillcvences 
lieyoiid the third I'anisb, and afn = 0’5 if we make 
eleven ordinates ia all. The following table repre¬ 
sents the results; 
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Hcncc we have ff = 22ol5'625 x 0‘6— 11257'8125; 
i X 0'5 X (w,,, + y„) = 1093-76 5 * x 0-6 x (Ayj, 

- AJ/J =5 G (J1‘J58; * X O-o x {a»^9 -h A*yn) 
= 0-78i26, We tlaerefoi'Q get by this metliod, 
aiinroxinmtely, for the value of tlie area the quan- 
titv 10J50-67. The conecfc value is 10156-25, and 
80 t!ie eiToi- is loss than oiic in twenty tlionsand. 

TJiis method is of extreme utility in the cvalii- 
nlioii of ileiiiiite integrals when rigorous processes 
arc not attainable. 

See CiiAiUOT. 

Qimdi’ilntcrnlt the name given in history to 
the four fortresses of North Italy—Mantua, Verona, 
Peseliicrn, and Lcgnago^which fonn a .sort of 
outwork to the bastion of the inoimtaiiis of the 
Tyrol, and divide the north plain of the Po into 
two sections hy a most powerful barrier. They 



The QuailriUteroL. 

have (Iguied in all the later wars that have been 
fought in North Italy, eapeclftlW In tli« wain 
between Austria and tlio dilferent Italian states.— 
Russia has a siinilar combination of four fortresses 
in Pokiul, called the PolUh Quadrilateral. See 
NOVOaEOUQIEVSIC. 

Qiiacll'UlCi a dance of French origin, intro¬ 
duced about 1808 into England. It consists of 
consecutive dance movements, generally five in 
number, danced by /oj»- or more couples, opposite 
to, or at righb angles to, each other. See 
Dancing. 

<(iia<1rille, a game at cards, very fasliionaljlc 
about two centuries ago. It is very similar to 
tlie Spanisli game of Ombre (q-v.). with the 
iieccssaiy alterations to lit it fur a foiiv-lmiulcd 
game. When wlii.st came into faslrion after 1740, 
quadiillc began to lose favour. 

QuntU'iYilini. See Education, Vol. IV. p.205. 

of ft. mwleAto ftftd. ft 
white person ; the name indicates a man or ivoinan 
who is ‘ qimvtor-bloocled,’ 

Oiindru'mnim (Lat,, ‘four-handed’), in the' 
zoological system of Cnviev an order of Maininalia, 
M'hich he placed next Biinana, and which coii- 
taincil tiio aniiiials most nearly vcsembling man 
in their form and anatomical diameter—v'iz. the 
moiikoy and leniiiv kmnic.s. See Antjuiopoid 
Ai*e.s, MAMjrAi,a, JIonkev.s. 

Quadruple Alliance, a leagne formed 
Aimusb 1718 between England, France, Austria, 
and Holland to counteract the ambitions selienic.s 
of Alberoiij. It was made upon the basis of the 
Triple Alliance which was formed in the Jnniuii'y 
of 1717 between England, Holland, and France, 
and by which the clnu-ses in the treaty of Utrecht 
having reference to the accession of the House of 


Hanover in England, the renunciation by the 
Spanish king of his claims on the French throne, 
And the accession of the House of Orleans to the 
French throne should the yonng king, Louis XV., 
die without issue, were gnnvanteed. The Spanish 
licet tt'os dastvoyed by Byng ofl* Capo Passaro, 
while the French crossed Ihc Pyrenees and inflicted 
several defeats upon the Spaniards; and at length 
Pltilip was compelled to dismiss Jiis ambitions 
minister, and accc])t the terms of tho Quadruple 
Alliance, January 10, 1720. 

Qiuestor was aneieTitly the title of a class of 
Roman ninf^stratcs, reaching as fur back, accord¬ 
ing to all accounts, ns the period u5 the irings. Thu 
oldc.st qiifcstors were the rjMESiorcs jmyriciun {' in¬ 
vestigators of iimrder,’ nltimatoly public accusers), 
wlio wei-e two in number. Their oJlico ivas to con¬ 
duct the prosecution of persons accused of murder, 
and to c.xcciite the sentence that miglit he pro¬ 
nounced. Tliey ccnsecl Lo exist as early os 360 n.c., 
when tlicir functions were transferred to the Trium¬ 
viri Cujiitales. But a far nunc important though 
later magistracy m-os the j nwsiores ctassici, to whom 
was entrusted tlie charge of the public treasury. 
They appear to bav'c derived the epithet of 
dussici from their liaving been originnll'y elected 
hy the centuries. At fivat they were only two in 
number, bnl in 421 n.c. two more wore added. 
Shortly after the breaking out of the firafc Punic 
war the number ivas increased lo eight; and ns 

{ irovince after province was added to the Roman 
Icpublic they amounted in the time of Sulla to 
twenty, ami fn the time of Ctesar to forty. On its 
Arst institution the qiurstorship {quantwci) was 
onen only to patricians; butafter42l U.O. plebeians 
also became eligible. 

Qliaaffica (Equus—nr Asinns—guagga), ono of 
the three species of 8trj])ed wild lioisos, or more 
properly wild asses, peculiar to Africa, of which 
tho zebra is the tj-pe. Formerly found in profusion 
south of tho Vftnl River, beyond wliicli its range 
seldom extended, it is believed to he now qimo 
extinct. Tlieilhistriitioii represents tho last animal 
of its species owned by the Zoological Society; it 



ABimia Qiinggs, 

(From a Fhotograpli by Jlcsars York & Sou, London.) 

woa sent from tho Cape hy Sir George Grey in 
1858. The qua"ga was a handsome niuinal, more 
strongly buill than the mountain zehia and Bur- 
clielTs zebra. The upper parts of the body were dark 
rufous brown, hecoming gradually more fulvous, 
and fading to white at the rump and ventral surfneo, 
the dorsal line dark and broad, widening over tho 
crupper. The head, nock, mane, and shoulcleia 
w-ere striped with dai-k brown, gmdnally ivaxing 
fainter till lost behind the shouhlcr. It was usually 
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founil ill lici'ds of from ten to a liHiitlretl, but often 
seen in troops of many Imndreiis on the pinina of 
tlio Omnj'c Free State and Cane Colony, and often 
associatcil with the wliite-tailecl gnu, nut boIiIoiii 
with ostriches. Tlio (jiingga was sAviffc and endur¬ 
ing, but could ho run down hy a firefc-rnte liorac. 
Its extinction was mainly wrought by tlie Orange 
Free State and Tninsvanl Boers, who slew then- 
sands annually for their skins. In the old days it 
was tamed with Buccess, was inoi-e tractable than 
the zebra, and even bred in captivity. The term 
Quagga is a corruption of tlie old Hottentot name 
^unchu, bestowed in imitation of the peculiar bark¬ 
ing nei«'h of tliis mindi'n])ed. The quagga ia not to 
ho coiiwiindcd with Biirchell’a zebra, wliicli is often 
erroneously called qungga by huiitera of the South 
African interior. 


(^liail (C'ofKrni'ar), an Old-World genus of tlio 
Partridge family (Perdicidtc), ranging over the 
temperate Palasaictic, Ethiuiiiiin, and Oriental 
regions, and in the Aiistriilian region to New 
Zcaiand. 'Die quails are the smallest uf tlie par- 
tridgo family. Six species are described in this 
restricted genus. Tlie best known is the Coniinoii 
Quail {Coliirnix cotmnunis). In size it is aliuut 
7.i inches loncj the general colour aliove is brown, 
varied with bulF, and on the under parts Imlf. 
Tlie male is Homewliat smaller in size, is brighter, 
and 1ms a reddish throat and two dnrk-btown 
bands descending from the cat-'coverts and ending 
at the throat in a blackish patch ncf|iiiicd at the 
second year. Quails liy rapidly, und take long 

and fatiguing 
; joiiriicys. IiH- 
motiee flocks 
visit the coun¬ 
tries bordering 
tlio Mediter¬ 
ranean, especi¬ 
ally during the 
spring emigia- 
tton; and tliey 
aie caught for 
fooil in lamo 
nunjbere—17,000 
have been 
brought to 
y!,v,'j Roihe in one 
y ' Hdav, and in the 
\ small island of 
Common Quail {OofujTii# t'ufijflm). Capri, in the 

Bay of Naples, 

over 100,000 have been netted in a single season. 
Manyreinain to breed, but tlie majority pass north¬ 
wards. In England quails are s|)ring visitors; they 
are hcconiiug scarcer, but at times thcie is a great 
influx. Northwards the nuiuhei'B are fewer, but 
ne.st3 have been found in the northernmost main¬ 
land of Scotland, tind in the Orknoye, Slietlnnds, 
and Outer HQhri(le.s, and in suiiiiiier they reach the 
Faroe Islands. A few remain on tlie south-west 
coast of England and in Ireland during winter, but 
the majority leave in Uctolier; many pass the winter 
in the south of Europe and in North Africa; and 
tlie species is resident in the Canaries, Madeira, 
ami the A?.oi'e.s, It ia also found at the Cape, in 
Madagascar and Mauritius, and in Egjjit, while 
in Piuostine, as of old (Exod. xvi. 13), qnoils 
coiiio up nt night and cover the land. It ranges to 
Iiuila and China, and passes the cold season in 
tiiosc countries. Its flesh is conBulevecl a delicacy, 
and in the countries they commonly visit the 
arrival of the quails is eagerly expected. Quails 
feed ohiedy on insects and slugs, hut also on grain 
and seeds, and tliey seek their food in tlio evening. 
In habit tlioy arc unsociable, nnnminble, and 
pugnacious xvitii their own species. TJicy are 
partly polygauious, partly monognmous. The 



female Ls, however, an excellent and careful 
mother. She builds her nest of hits of plants, and 
lays from seven to fourteen eggs, pear-sliancil, 
light brown in colour, with dark shading. The 
young are fall grown in six weeks, anti two bevies 
may M reared during tlie senson. The call-note of 
the male is tiireo-syllahlcd, anil from it the quail 
is known as ^ wct-my-lips,’ or ‘ wet-my-feot,’ and 
tlie species bos also for llio S/amc reason been 
naiiicd C. daftylisonuns. The other species of this 
genus are C. dcleyorguii (nanicil after tlio dis¬ 
coverer Dclcgorguo) and C. coromamlelica, found 
in South Africa and India re.‘.peclively in addi¬ 
tion to the conimoii quail; C. foniul 

in Australia and Tasmania; C. euineana, found 
in (Ihina ; and C- n 01 :a:^€lan(Vur'^ formerly nhiindaiit 
ill New iicnland, but now ahiiost extirpated by 
the bu&li (ires. The Buttun.quails, a diflerent 
group, including twenty species or iiiovg ran"ed 
under the genus 'rurnix or Heiiiipodim, are dts- 
tribiited in Barbary and in tlic Ellnopinn, [iidiau, 
and Australian regions. Australia possesses a 
geiuu?, Synoieus, peculiar to itself, which includes 
four species. ihe American Quails, of wlricli 
there are alwmt fifty’ or sixty species, are included 
in the family or sub-family Odontopliorida', and 
difler in habit from all the OUl-IVorld forms in 
perching upon trees, The Virgininn Quail [Ortyx 
vtrqinianus), known as tlio Partrlilgo nnd the Bod- 
Wliite, from its calling-note, and the C’rilifoniian 
Quail {Lophorttjx c<fhyonncu) have been introduced 
into England os game-birds, but they have not yet 
become resident there. 

tf^nalll) a family of eminent medical men. (1) 
JONiisQuAiK, bom in November 1700, at Mallow 
in Ireland. Btudicil medicine at Lublin and Paris, 
and in 1820 was appointed lecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology in the Aldei-sgate Scliool of Meill- 
ciue, London. Two years later he was made pro* 
fessor of Anatomy and Plij'siology at hoiulon 
University, and held that post until 1830. He 
dieil in-London on 27th J^aniiary 1800. Tlint 
wett-'known atvnUnfcs' text-book, Qnmn'a .Efcjnente 
of ylnnlomy, was originally written hy him: 
the first c<iition appeared in 1828, tlie tenth in 
1890. Jones Qimin publlslicd also a scries of 
elaborate (1853) and a. transla¬ 

tion of Mortinot’s Patholorjij (1835).—(2) IltCHAllD 
Quaix, brollier of the above, was born at Forinoy, 
Ireland, in July 1800, studied at Lomlon, niiil 
was appointed professor of Anatomy niul Clinical 
Surgery in University Oollcgo, Loudon, in 1837. 
He W 08 likewise appointed snrgeon-cxtiaortlinaiy 
to the Qiiccii, and was elected president of tiio 
lloyal College of Surgeona in 1868, Ho died in 
London on 16th. September 1887. Amongst his 
works tho principal are Annlomy of Arteries, with 
folio platcH (1845), Diseases of the Itectum (1864), 
Observations on Medical Education (1866), Some 
Defects of Medical i?rfitcfih'oji ( 1870), and articles 
on Dislocations of the Hip and </ic Knee ; lie edited 
oloiig with otiiera the fiftli edition of (Jones) puffin's 
Anatomy. By his "dll lie left nearly £73,000 to 
University College, London, for the ‘‘education in 
modem languages (especially English) and in 
natural Rcience. —(3) SiR Rickaiid (Jl’.vcn, Barb., 
lirat cousin to both tlie above, was born at Mallow 
on 30th October 1810. He was Luiiileiau lecturer 
at the Royal College of Pliysicinns [Diseases of the 
Muscular Walls of the Heart) in 1872, auil_ Har- 
veiaii Omtor [The Ilealiny Art m its Historic and 
Pro^etio Assets) in 1885, and -wur made physi- 
cian-extraowuiinvy to tho Queen. He edited the 
UichbrtRry q/Afc«tcHie{ 1883 ; 17th thousand, 1891), 
and contributed to the Trans, of the Med. and 
Ghirnrq. Sac., the Land. Jour, of Medicine, &o. 
Dr (juiiiu was umclo LL.I). of Edinburgh in 1880, 
president of the General Medical Couiioil in 1S91, 
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and was created a baronet in ISOl.—(4) Anollicr 
member of the family, SiR John Riohahd Quain, 
born at Mallow iu 1817, the half-brother of Jones 
ami Ilicliard Qnain, was nmdo a judge of the Court 
of Queen’s Bencli in 1872, and jnatice of the High 
Court of JmlicatuiG in 1875. He died 12th Septem¬ 
ber 187C. Along with H. Holroyd he published 
The New System (^f Common Laio Procedtae (1S52). 

Quakers, ScoFiuends. 

Qnaiitmcatlon of tlic Preilicatc, n. 

nlirnse belonging to Loj^c, and introduced bj' Sir 
W. Ilanultoji. According to the Ariatotclinn Logic, 
jiroiiosibiona nro divided, according to their qiuthty, 
into alfiriiintive and negative, and, according to 
their Quantity, into universal and particular 
('All men are mortal,’ 'jS'ome men live eighty 
yeai'rt’). If we cuiiibirie the two divisions we 
obtain four kinds of iiio[ioaitiona. Sir W. Hamil¬ 
ton allirined that the statcnicnb of the QmintUjf 
of those various propositions is loft iiicoiiiplete: 
only the subject of each lias its {-piantity exirressed 
(«f< men, some men, no men)} while tiiere is 
implied or iimleistood iu everi’ case a certain 
quantity of the jimUeate. Tims, ‘All men are 
mortal,’ is not fully stated; the meaning in, that 
all men are a part of mortal things, there Ircing 
(po-ssibh' and probably) other mortal thiii^n besides 
men. Let this moaning be o.v|U'Csscd, ami we have 
a cuinpkte proposition to this effect: 'AU men 
are aomo (or part of) mortals,’ where quantity is 
assigned, not only to the subject, but also to the 
proiUcatu. The first result of stating the quantity 
of the pvGclioatQ is to give eiglit kinds of proposi¬ 
tions iustead of fuuvj the Qoxt result is to niMify 
the process called the Conversion of Propositions. 
Limitation (All A is 13, some B is A) is resolvcil 
into slnqdo coiivcvsLon, or mevo tmiisposition of 
promlsoR withoutfui'thor change. ‘All A is some 
13 s’ ‘Soma 13 is all A.’ 

Tlio iniiltiplicatlun of vailetios uf ]iro]>osilion8 la 
attended with the further conseqnonco of greatly 
iflorea^iiDg the nuTiiber of syllogisms, or forms of 
deductive reasoning (sec Svlloqism). In the 
scholastic logic, as usually expounded, there arc 
nineteen siicii forms, distributed under fonr figures 
(four in the lirst, lour in the second, six in the 
third, live in the fourth). 13y ringing the changes 
on oiglLt sorts of propositions, instead of the old 
nunibei’, four, thirty-six valid Kyllogiema can be 
formed in the first figure. Whether the increase 
serves any practical object is another question. 
•Sir '^V. llaniiltoii also considered that the now 
system led to a slinplification of the fundamental 
laws of the sylluglsni. 

Professor l>o Slorgan also invented and ennied 
out into great detail a plan of expressing the 
quantity of the predicate. It slionld bo noted that 
ill the Contemporary licvicio of 1873 Professor 
Jovoiia, following Mr Herbert Spencer, recognised 
the fact that the discovery of the quantification of 
the predicate, regarded by liini as the most fruitful 
discovery in abstract logical science since the lime 
of Aristollo, was fully contained iu (fcorge Ben- 
tliam’s Outlines of a New System of Logic. This 
work was published in 1827, and reviewed by Sir 
W. Hamilton in the Edinburgh Review, long ore 
lie liimsclf jiuldislied anything on the doctrine of 
quautificntiuii. lluolo’s system of logic was based 
on his doctrine of quantillcatioii of tlio predicate. 
See Juvoiis’fl Logie; Bowen’s Treatise on Logic 
(Cambridge, U.S., 186C). 

Qiiaiitocks. Sco >SoMii:n.S£T8Hini!;. 

4^uai'ailtillC (from the Fr. quarantaine, ‘a 
period of forty days’) is a forced abstiiieiicofrom 
communication with tlie shore which sliiiis ara 
compelled to uudergo when they are last from some 
port or country wliove certain diseases held to bo 


infectious, as ycllou- fever, plague, or cholera, are 
or linvc been raging. Where a quarantine ia 
established it is a imniahable oflence for any 

} >eisoii in the suspected ship to come on shore, or 
or any one to disembark any inerchandiso or goods 
from her, except at lazarettos, which are cstab- 
lislmienta provided for the reception of goods or 
passengera or crew, and wliere such purifying pro- 
C&SSC.S AS the sanitary scionco of the time iircsciiliea 
arc apiilied. Prolonged quarantine in bail quarters 
is aiib to produce new diseases in typlius, &c. 
Until a ship is disclmrged from quarantine she 
cxliihits a yellow fiag at the niainmastlicnd if she 
has a clean bill of health, and a yellow flag with 
a black spot if not clean; at night a white light 
is exhibited at the same place. The permit to 
hold intercourse after perforiniiig quarantine is 
called Pratique. Quarantine is not of necessity 
limited to a sea-frontier; niid it is oiiforced at the 
frontiers between conbignnii.s states. History de¬ 
clares quarantine regulations for nmilthne rnter- 
coiirso to liavo been first established by the 
Venetians in 1127 A.o.; but the practice ninst 
have been gioally older on land-fronLicvB; and the 
luccnutioJiH of the Jews against leprosy iiulicate 
that a species of quarantine was cnforooil by them. 
Tlio law for regulating quarantine in Britain is 
0 Geo. IV. chap, 78, amended by 20, 30 Viet, 
cliaj). 00: power to proclaim any place subject to 
quarantine and presciibe regulations being vested 
ill tho Privy-counci). See Bill of Health. 

, m arlcs» Francis, a minor religions poet, 
belonged to a good Essex family, and was born at 
the niAnov-lionso of Stewards near Boniforcl in 
1592, being linptiseil on 8tli May. Ho Btndiod. 
at Christ’s College, Camiuidge, and at Lincoln’s 
Jim, and was sueeessively enp-beavor to tlie 
Princess Elizabeth, secretary to tho famous 
AvchbiMliop Usshor, and, like Middleton and 
Bon Joiison, Chronologcr to tlie city of London 
(1839). He married in 1818 a wife who bore 
him oightcen children, and penned shortly after 
his death a touching sliorb memoir, prefixed 
to Solomon's Reeaniettion (1646). Quarles was a 
bigoted royalist and churchman, snilbred losses 
and calumny in tlic cause, and died 8th September 
1044. He wrote abundantly both in prose and 
vei-se, and lua books wore extraordinarily popular 
in Ihcir day. Nor are his Eivine Emblems and 
Enchiridion entirely unworthy of their reputation. 
Popo'a lines in the Diinciad are familiar to every 
one: 

Or wJicro tlic plctnroa for tlio pngp atone, 

And Qitarlea Is snvod for bcQUtios not Ills own. 

But the clevor gibe is not entirely justinablc, for 
the Emblems, in Bjiita of verbuae anti dull if edify¬ 
ing moralising, helpless bad taste, nob infrequent 
bathos, and ever present monotony, shows wealth 
of fancy, excellent good sense, felicity of expression, 
and occasionally a bright though intermittent flush 
of the true poetic fire. And tlio Enchiridion, a 
colluctioii uf &hort cs.says and niediLalioiis, afl'ords 
many nn example of compact iiiul ajilioristio 
prase, while its anbithosis and word-play arc often 
circctive and Bometimes fine. 

Hia xiooticol works include A Feast for Wormes (1G20) j 
Iladassa, or the History of Quecnc ffsie?" (1021) j Aryahta 
and Parthsnia, bis only long poem not directly rellKious 
(written appai'cutly about 1G22; fii-ab extant cd. 10^29); 
Siona Elegies ttwpt by Feremie the Prophet (1024); /o6 
JirifiteiiC (1624) j 5ions ,?one^s su?i// by Holomon the Ring 
(1625); Divine Poems, a collcotion containing inony 
poems printed before (1080); The Iliatoi'ic of Samson 
(1631); vaiioua^kyiKCaf Poems (botwocn IGSOand 1640); 
.Z>ivine Fancies : Digesletl into P/j{i/j'«?HJncs, Meditations, 
and Obsercalknis (1632); tho famous Emblcmea (1635), 
to whicli wero added in 1638 Hicrojilyphikca of the Life of 
Mail} Solomon's Recantation (1^5 ); and The She 2 )hcards 
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Oracles delivered in, Certain Ef/laones (1C4G). The proso 
inc]iide3tlie£'j»eAyrWiOTi(1640|; ObanvatioiMcoMmitAg i 
Princes and Stales upon Peace and irfl>Ta(lG42) j 
ment and Slercp for Ajfi.ieled Souh (JG-IG); TheProhst 
PKoyalist (lG45)j and The Vir/jin TI''w?ow, a worthless 
comedy (1649). Tlie only coiniiieto edition is that hy the 
Itov. A. Ti. Girisart in tlie ‘ CherUoy Worthies libraiy' 
(Svols. 1880-81). 

Quarry. Seo Duildij^g Sto^'e, Blasting. 
Qiiurti the fovirth part of a Gallon (q.v.). The 
or(iumiy qnart-boftU is a deceptfon, contnining only 
the sixth pnrb of a gallon, and often }es& 

Qiiartnu Fever. Sec Ague. 

Quarter, a measure of weight, equal to the 
fourth part of a liundrcclweighfc—i.e, to 28 lb. 
iivoh'dupoia. Aa a measure of capacity, for incaaur- 
ing grain, &c., a quarter contains 8 bushels. 

Qiiartcr-rtay. See Term. 

Qiiartcr*deck, that part of the upper deck 
wlivch extends from tlie mainmaift or gangway 
amidships to tho poop, or wliero there is im ponjt, to 
the stern j In morlerii tiuret and bni'hette war-aluia 
it generally extends from the after-tniTetorbarhetto 
to the stern. It is tho place of honour, and Is con¬ 
sidered the ‘King’s or Queen’s P.arfule;’ ami every 
ollicor and man stepping upon it snlntas it, as a 
mark of respect to the majesty of the throne. 
‘H.M. qnnrter-dcck’ is used as a promenmlo by 
officere only, at .sea the weatlier aide, and in harbour 
the stavhoanl side being resei vetl for senior officers. 
Persons of diatinctioii and officers arc received on 
the qnavtei'deck : and when thu captain addresses 
the men, or confem rewards or honours on any 
individual, it is on tlw quarter-deck that the oiflcera 
and men full iu for tho purpose. 

QiiaTtcrliic« See Heraldry ; also Execu¬ 
tion, Tue-vson. 

Quarterly Review. John Murray, conscions 
of tho growing power and influenco of the Bdin- 
hurnh itemio, and strongly disapproving of its 
Wliig o])lnion3, set about the organisation of a 
work which should counteract wliat he bcUeverl to 
be its dangerous tendencies. Accordingly, in 
Soptcinber 1807, he wrote to Canning with a 
view of soonving his interest in ‘a work of tho 
gi'oate.st talent and iinjiortance.’ Though Canning 
does nob seem to have rctdiod directly, bin 
cousin, Mr Stratford Canning, introduced Gilford 
(q.v.) toMurvayin January 1808, andnrmngemcnts 
were aflev^Ynrds madewlievobv he became its first 
editor. Jlurray sagaciously concluded on reading 
a review on Marmion in the Edtnburtfh (1808) that 
Scott’s feelings as a gentleman and a Tory must he 
wounded, and that lie would break his alliance with 
the whole Whig clique. He judged truly, and in a 
conference with him at Asliiestefn, in October 1808, 
he secured liis assistance and co-operation, Scott 
not only wrote to his brother Thomas, C. K. Shaiqie, 
Morritt, and Soutliev, on bolinlfof thofiratnumher, 
blit sent alettev of advice toGiiroi'd.and became Iiiin- 
self a considerable contiibiitor, The first jinniW, 
rather more literary than political in tone, appearcil 
at the end of February 1809. An edition of-1000 
was sold at once, of which 850 ivent to Bnllantyne 
in Edinburgh, The publUlier bravely persevered, 
though up to tlie fifth number not one had paid its 
expenses, and though £5000 of capital wa-senibarkefl 
in the niulcrtaking. By 1817 it was an assured 
BuecoBs, 14,000 being printed, and Southey, who was 
its ‘sheet anchor,'wrote that ‘ Murray is a happy 
fellow living in the light of his own glory.' Great 
drawbacks were GilTord’s uiipimclnality, and 
nccasional ill-liealtli. Only two numbers appeared 
in 1824—No. 00, due in January, In August; and 
No. 01, due in April, in December. Giuord, 
resigning the editovahip in 1824, was succeeded 


by John T. Coleridge, wlio edited only four 
numiieia; Ms successor was John Gibson Lockhart 
(q.v.). Murray’s original ofTer to Giflbrd as editor 
was 160 gdincas a number for coPtiibutions, and 
£200 n year as editor; when lie invited Locklinrt to 
London Ms ofTcr wna £1000 a year, which could be 
made £1500 by cootvibulions, and q. share for three 
years, the profits of which would not ho worth less 
than £1S00 i>ci‘ aiinuni. Ucaiilcs Scott and Southey, 
George Ellis, Hebcr, Barrow, Crokcr, and Captain 
Ilcatlwere con.'iiilerahlo contrihutors. Croker had 
09 arliclos in the first 100 nninbers. A iremiDnb 
rate of payment to Scott and Southey was £100 per 
article. The fosliion of the times, and the lighter 
nionlhlic.s, have told agiainst the Qnarlerljit wliich 
still commands, however, flic bast ability and 
scliolniship in England. See Smiles, A Puhlishp' 
and his Fnauh (2 vnls. 1891), and article-sBoOK- 
TRADE, Murray (John), and Pkmodioals. 

Qiiartcrianstcr. ,In the Britisli anny the 
quarUrmaater'geittral is a stalT-ollicer of^ liigli 
rank (major-geiicml or colonel) who deals M'itli all 

J ueslions of supply, transport, inaTches, qiiavtcrs, 
iiol, clothing, &c. He ranks next wter the 
adjutant-general or senior staff-officer to the com- 
mander-in-ehief at the War OIBce, and has under 
iiim two ossiatiMits and tliree_ deyaity-assistauts. 
The AiTuy in India lias a ainiilav staff for these 
dtitie-H, and so ho* every (Imsion j but since 1889 
the title of ateistant adjutnnt-gencrnl (B) has been 
substitutcil for tliat of assistant qiiartcTmastor- 
general on the slaff at lioine. In a brigade tho 
duties fall nimn tlie bvigade-medor, ii. quarter¬ 
master is an olficer on the slail' of _ a ifopDt, ft 
cavalry roginioiit. or an infnntiy battalion, charged 
with the care or stores, issues of clothing, food, 
forage, and fuel, allotment of barmcks, tents, 
&c. In tlie native army of India he is a com¬ 
batant officer of the stofl-corps, but in other coses 
ho is commissioned from tlie ronks as lionor- 
ary lieutonciit, anti promoted after ten years’ 
service, or for distinguished condnet. to the 
lionomry rank of captain or major. In tlie Royal 
ArlDloiy' there are 44 qiiarterniaaterB, in the 
Aniiy Service Coiqis 49, and in the Royai 
Engineers 120, not conntliig tlioso in llie militia 
niiu vohinteei's. Seveml arc employed, at the 
War Office and elsewhoro, on duties dilierenb from 
those mentioned above) the War Office librniian, 
for instance, in 1891 being a quartermaslDr of the 
Royal Engineers. Tlie doily pay of a quarter- 
incistcr is 9a. for infantry; Os. Qcl. fov^ ganiaon 
artillery and engineers, with 29. 6d. enMncer pay 
in addition in tlie latter corps; and lOs. 6d, for 
mounted troops, rising every five years by incre- 
iiieiila of iB. 8(1. to 15,s., ISs. Od., and 16s. 6(1. respec¬ 
tively. After twenty years' conimia.sioned service, 
or when fifty-five years of age, a qnartennoater is 
compulsorily retired on a iiension of £200 a year, 
or soiiiowhat less if bis total service os a soldier 
does not amount to thirty years. A gxittriermaster- 
sergeant assists tlie qiiai teimaster in a regiment or 

battalion. r .. t 

In tlie navy the quarlcrmastm are nrat-closs 


pr-ttv ofllcct'a i at sea they are stationed at the 
now, tliclr duly being to take care tliat the lioliiis- 
inen keep the ship on her proper comae, and also 
to Bcc that all onlei-a from the oflicev of tho watcli 
affecting Iho mevciirent9 of the helm are pTompbly 
and correctly carried out; they also assist in heav¬ 
ing the log and in taking fiomuliiiga when necessary. 

I In harbour they keep regular watch at the gang- 
' ways, looking out for boats nmvlng and leaving, 
and convoying the necessary oidei-s for the carrying 
out of the work of the ship. Their pay depends 
' upon their gunnciy or torpedo qualifications, num- 
, iicr of good-coudnet badges, &c.j arid will bo found 
1 under tho heading Petty Oppiobr. 
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Quartern is o- term enii'loyGtl in tome pavla of 
Great Britain to ilesiginvte tlie fourth irait of a 
peck 5 in Uciinil mea&ure it w the fourth uo-rt of a 
pint, and so 6ynoiiyuu.ua witli tlie imperial gill. A 
quartern loaf generally weighs 4 Ih. 

Quarter Sessions, a court of JusUceaof the 
Peace {n.v.) estalilialiea iu 1350-51, aiul meeting 
once a quarter. Host of their ndimniebrative (Inti^ 
were in 1888 tr.aiiBfeiTcil to tho County Councils 
(see CoUK'i’Y). 

Quarter-stair, once a favourite weapon 
with the Engiish for liand-to-liand eucoontei-K, 
and «till soiuctiinea used in athletic exercises, la a 
stout pole nf licavy wood, about 6i feet long, 
often bound with iron at both ends, lb la grn.spwl 
in tlic middle by one hand, the other holding hnlf- 
wny hetweeii the middle and end {lioiioo nnpnrently 
the name. ' qnartcr-atnfF’)} and the attack is inmle 
by giving it a rapid oircular motion, which brings 
the loaded ends on the adversary nt unexpected 
uoiuts. See livoddswovd tout Smyltstick', by 
Allansoji-Winii and PliillippH-Wolley (1800). 

Qliartctt, a piece of music nrraugcil for four 
Bolo voices or iuatriinicnts, in wbich all the parts 
are ohligafo—lQ. no oiio can be omitted without 
injuring the proper elfect of the connHWition. A 
mere interchange of melody, by which the parte 
become In turn principal and siibordiiiato, without 
any interweaving of thoni, does not constitute a 
quartotb. Quartotba for stringed inatruments are 
generally arranged for two violins, viola, ,and 
violoncollo, and are in aoiiata iotin. They origin, 
ated with Haydn, and were further devcloiiw by 
Mozart, and notably by Bcctlioven, who i»erfccted 
tho W'b of pavt-wvitiug. Subsequent wntcKi arc 
Schubert, Spolir, iNrendelssoiin, Schuumnii, ainl 
Brahius. Vocal quavtettfl arc a fi-equcnt feature in 
oratorios and opevoa, up to Clio time of Wagner. 
Quartodcciiiiaiis* See EAsriiR. 

Quartz, a mineral conipoecd of silica. SiO,,. 
It IS mot witii elieinically imre, but nob mfre- 
qucntly contains varialjlo proportions of ferric 
oxide, niangaiieae oxide.*', alumina, magnesia, 
lime, iivgauic mnttov, Ac. A'cry often it shows 
inchialoiis, microscopic or macroscopic as tlio case 
may be, of various minerals ami Ilnid cavities. It- 
oeoura both in crystals and mnssivo, tlio moic 
common crystals being hexagonal prisms tenum- 
ttted by hexagonal pyramids. Double hexagonal 

a -rainuls arc also not iinconimon. It scratches 
_ ass easily, and becomes positively electrical by 
liiction—two piece.s rubbed together giving light 
in the dark. Quartz ulieii pure is colourless, but, 
owing to tlie proscnco of foreign substances, iimny 
coloured varieties are known. Threo type-s of 
nuavtz lira recognised : {\)iloi:k-crt/slul, (SjC'o/nwtow 
Quartz, and (3) Compact Quartz. 

I’oc^-cri/stnf.—Under this bead are included the 
varieties wliicii are more m; lets transparent and 
assume well-marked crystalline forms. The water- 
clear Crystals are known as llock-eryaUil. The 
cry.Htals RIO soinetiiuea slunder, crossing and pene¬ 
trating eacli otlier iu e.xquisite groups. They 
frequently euclo.so other substances, whiob arc 
beautifully seen through the transparent rock- 
crystal, as slcudur hair.like or needic-like crystals 
of liornbleiidc, osbesto.-, oxide of iron, rutile or 
oxide of titanium, oxide of luangnuese, &c., and 
BUcli spocimenH are known )>y various fanciful 
nauic-s, as Thetis' Hair-aione, Venus' Hair-stone, 
Venus' Pencils, Cupid's Net, Cupid's Arrows, &c. j 
ami sometimes the enclosed su)i.stances are small 
s|)anglGs of iroH-glaneo, orcrystal.s of iron pyrites, 
or native .silver in feni-llke leaves, or spangles of 
^okl. Fluid inclusions are also not uncommon, as 
in tliQ quartz of Poretta. Very huge crystals of 
pierfectly pure rock-crystal arc samebimes fonnd. 


One from the Alps, which was among tho tieasui cs 
carried from Italy by the Preiicli in 1707, is 3 foot 
in length, about 14 feet in diameter, and weiglis 7 
cwt. Similar giant crystals arc obtained in Mada¬ 
gascar. liock-erystal was prized by the ancients, 
and was used by them, as it still is, for vases, cups, 
seals, &c. All iinporfaiit modern use of it is for 
Icusc-s of spcctaclc-s, d'C., its hardness rendering 
it iiuicli less liable to be scratched than glass. 
Lenses of rock-crystal are often called Pebble 
lenses. Rock-crystal is best developed In the 
crevices and cavities of crystalline -sciiistose and 
giuiiitoid rocks, such os those of Tyrol and 
the Alps, where it is associated with felspar, 
titaiiitc, iiitile, mica, chlorite, and other crystallised 
minerals. Smoky Quartz, smoky-brown ■ Cairn- 
(form, smoky-yeilow; and Morion, black, arc 
varieties the colours of which have been variously 
nttiihuted to the presence of small quantities of 
oxide of iron or manganese, or titanic acid ov 
organic substance. Yellow and pellucid varieties of 
rock-crj-stal are known as Pahe Tojiuz. Amethyst 
(q.v.) or Aniethystino Quartz is puipio or violet; 
tho darker shades are often highly prized t some- 
times speckled varieties of Lliis heniitiful mineral 
occur, wiien subjected to heat aTiicthyst loses its 
violet colour and becomes yellow, The Gold 2'opaz 
ami Citrin of jewellers are in most coses amethysts 
which liavo been treated in this u’ay. 

C‘oMM«o« Quarts inoliules non-transparent varie¬ 
ties, some of which, howcvcv, ove move ov less 
translucent They are either white, coloinlcss, or 
colouretl. the tints being generally pale, bpt many 
show intense shades of red, green, yellow, brown, 
kkc. Sometimes they nssumo crystalline forms, nb 
other times they have a giamilnv ov maasivo sbme- 
turc. The following aro varieties : Milk-quarts, 
milk-wbite and slightly opalescent (Greenland, 
&c.); Greasy Quarts, like milk-quartz, but wltli a 
greasy histic; Itose eiuartz, rose-red, sometimos 



ous Quartz, coiourctl red vvith ferric oxide or brown 
with hydrous ferric oxide: Pime, leek and other 
shades of green, winch arc duo to needles of actino* 
llto(Saxonv, &c.); Stur-ifuurls, cmiLainiug within 
flio crystal whitish or coloured eccentric ladia* 
lions (Bohemia)} Fibrous Quartz, brown, with a 
silky lustix), pscndomoiphoiiH after ci-ocidolito 
(Capo of Good Hope); Quarlz-insolite is an oolitic 
aggregate of quartz granules (Sicily, Egypt)} 
PluatatuHC, poroxis, cavernous, wliicli floats iu water 
until the air in its numerous cavities becomes dis¬ 
placed (Cornwall, &€.)} Cat's eyc, yellow or green¬ 
ish, cxiulits opalescence, but without prismatic 
eoloiirs, an cH'cct due to (ibres of Rslio.sto3 or minute 
tubes armnged in parallel diicctions (Ceylon, 
Harz, t'ichtelgebirge, &q.). 

Compact Quartz embraces compact and also 
liiiely granular aggregates, wliicli aro only trans¬ 
lucent on their edges. Varieties are llonistone, 
gray, brown, yellow, or red, common in nuiiiy 
countries} Chriisojmisc, a lionistone coloured green 
with nickel (Silesia)} Aventurine (q.v.), a soino- 
wliab granular hornstone, span^ded with scales of 
micaov goetbitefAUaiMounlavna); </cisj)cr(q.v,), 
brown, yellow, red, very impure, witli a consider¬ 
able pei'cciitago of iron. 

Another group of minerals which are included iu 
the quartz fftiniiy are tho ehalccdonios. These are 
inLvtures of crystalline and aniorphoiia silica. 
Chalcedony (q.v.) itself is colourless or pale gray, 
or pale liluisfi or yellowish, translucent to .senii- 
opaque, and occurs eitlicr in irregular layers or in 
iiiamiuillary, botrvoidal, or stalactitic forma. The 
following aro coloured olialccdonica: Carnelian, 
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clear red and Rometiiues yellowish ; PUisma, Krccn; 
Heliotrope or Bloodstone (q.v.), ^'reen with red 
spots. Cacholong is a ihill inilk-wliite and soinc' 
times porous chalcedony, hut is regarded hy some 
niincialog'ists os a variety of q|i(0. Mocha-slonc or 
Moss-agate is n colourless chalcedony, containing 
brown moss-like dendritic inehisions. Agate (q.v.) 
consists of altoniatc laycis of chalcedony and other 
varieties of ciystalliiie and anioiijhous silica. Onyx 
is composed of even layers of black or brown and 
wliite chalcedony; whifu in Surdonyxt whicli has n 
similar structure, the alternate layers are red and 
wliitc. For ainoi'ijhons forms of ailicct which con* 
tain variable quantities of water, see Op.tL. 

Quartz Is the most abundant and widely dUfased 
of all rock-forming minerals. It is an imimrt- 
ant and clinractcristic ingredient of acid igneous 
rocks, such as granite, qiiartz-poi-phyry, &c., ami 
foriiis 0110 of the principal cnnstitiioiits of gneiss. 
In many other igneous and sciiistose rocks it is 
met with os a marc or lcs.s proniiiiciit GOiistitucni. 
It occui's also aljiindaiitly os a secondary mineral 
or ulteratinii-pioduct in igneous and schistose 
rocks generally—sometimes irregularly dilluscd, 
at otlier times occupying cracks, crevices, cavities, 
&c. Many rooks, especially Atchoien and Palro- 
ozoio rocks, arc traversed hy veins of quartz, which 
vary in hreadth from moro Hues up to many feet. 
In some nlaces such veins arc more or Ic&s iniprcg. 
nated with gold—indeed quavtz-vein.s may be looked 
upon as the chief vepositurics of tlie precious inutal 
(see Goui). 

Quartz, in crystals, U also one of the most 
common minerals met with lining the walls of 
inotalliforous lodes. Amongst derivative rocks it 
plays an important part—conglomerates and aand- 
stones being composed os a rule cliietiy of siltceoue 
materials. Chalcedony os a rock-cmistitnent is a 
uroduot of alteration, and is mot witli commonly 
in tlio vesicles and pores of many Igneous rocks, 
or as irregular aggregates ililFused tliroiigli their 
ground-mass. It is also a enuunon vein-miiiQial— 
the coloured olialcedoiilcs ospocially occurring in 
tills form. Agates occur In veins, and csncoially 
in the amygdaloldal cavities of igneous rocks. 

<lunrtz*l>Ofl)hyi*y» igneous rock, consist¬ 
ing of crystals of quartz and felspar scattered 
porphyritically tlirough a cmuiiact or very lincly 
crystallino ground-moss of the same mincmls. It 
oecnre both as an intvuHive rock nn«l in the form of 
lavas ivhich have llowed ont at the aurfucc. Borne 
of the quartz-porphyries which have a vciy compact 
or nrici'ofelsltic groiind-inoss appear to have been 
originally volcanic vitreous rocks—the glass having 
snusequontly become devitrilied. The non-povphy. 
ritio. vavictica wliich have a flinty nr honistouu-likc 
aspect ai'G called Felsite (q.v.). 'Quartzlei-s-por- 

pliyry ’ is a name for Urtlioclaso-poiphyry (q.v.). 

Quartz-i'oclc, or Quautzitb, is a coniiiionly 
ocenwing rock, composed of an aggregate of quartz- 
grains welded together. It is usually white, giny, 
or rusty yollow or veddisU in colour, and luus a 
splintery fiactiive, Under the microscope tlie grains 
sliou' a roniuletl and often scmi-fiised appeni-anco, 
os if they liad been niutually agglutinated while 
in n softonoil condition. The siliceous paste in 
wliich the granules arc frequently set has nsiially 
i\. ovystalliuo texture, aud now and again crystals 
of quartz arc developed in it. The rock not infre¬ 
quently'shows falso-ucdding, and occurs in strata 
of variable thicliness, often forming monutnin- 
mnsscs. Bumetimes it asanmes a loliatetl stmetnre 
{Quartz-schist), and contains scales of niicawhioli 
occaaionaily form layers or lamiii®. The rock 
is obviously of sedimentary origin, and has sub- 
eequeiifcly been subjected to metamorpluc action. 
Uliairtz-tvacliytc. See Liparite. 


<lnnsiiuodo Siiiitlay. SeoIowSuMnAv. 

a genus of trees and nlinilfS of the 
natural order Simarubaceic (q.v.)j having hciiuar 
[diradite Ilowetu, with five petals conihin&l into a 
tube, and much longer than the sniall calvx, ten 
Btameiis, hve germenEi, and only one atyfe; tlie 
fruit composed of live cinipes. Quassia ciniara is a 
native of the tropical parts of America and of some 
of the West India Islaiuls. It in a &htub 10 to 
15 feet high, with racemes of bright-red (Joivcrs, 
and largo pinnate leaves, the stalks of which are 
remarkably winged and jointed. Tlie wood, and 

E articiilarly that of the runt, has a strong, purely 
ilter taste, and was at one time nnich used in 
meilklnc viuder the names of Qiinssi'a-u.'oc»d, Bi’ifcr- 
tcoofl. See. The llowera wore valued in Surinam 
for their stoinochic properties as early os the 
licginiiiiig of the 18tli century; the wood of the 
m»t l>cgnn to be known in Europe before the 
middle of that century, and was move fully brouglit 
ijvto notice about 17515, by llolnuder, a Swetle, who 
had visited Suriiiain, and had learned its value 
from a negro, called Quansi, Qviasha, or Quacy. 
This negro liml discovered it about 1730, and 
limi employed it with meat success as a remedy 
for fevers, so that i hough, m Rolandcr says, a very 
simidc man, he had acquired a great reimtation 
by liU use of it. Linnnms published a disBertatlon 
on it in 1781, and it was lie wlio gave to the genus 
tlio name Quassia, from the name of tlie slave by 
whom its mciliciiml qualities had been made 
known, 'fhe true quassia is now, liowever, littlo 
nxed; its name 
having been 
traosfeircd to llso 
Bilterwood(q.v.) 
of tho West 
Indies, Picneita 
(or Quassia) ex- 
celsa, alofty tree, 
the wood or 
which possesses 
tlic samo proper¬ 
ties, although in 
an inferior de¬ 
gree; but this 
inferiority is 
compensnted by 
the greater facil¬ 
ity with which 
any requisite 
supply is 
obtiuncii. It is 
the wood of this 
tree which is now 
sold os Quassia- 
wood, or Quassia- 
chi/is, in the QnnsBia; Uitterwood [Ficrteiia 
8lio|i3. It 18 usod excelta), brancl) with blsoxusl 
to a conaiderable flowera; a, fruit, 
extent instead of (Oerilley nud lYimcnO 

hops for niakiug 

hecr, although the use of it is illegal in Britain, 
and beer made with it is said to uecomc miuldy 
and Hat, and not to kcc|). Qtioavia-wood i.s very 
feebly narcotic, and a decoction of it is used for 
killing flies- Cabinet-work made of it is safe from 
oil ottecka of insects. In iiiedlciiic it is a. valuable 
stomaclue tonic; but in fevers it is nut to bo coin- 

I iarcd in olticacy with cinchona and its alkaloids, 
te propRrtiea dmieud on a hitter priuciplo called 
qunssuii. CuiMisOj, which is present in miiiute 
amount in the woixl, 

4Jnatcriiftryi or Post^Tertiahy, tlio fomtli 
gi'enb division or the fossiliferous Btrata, wliicli 
embraces the Pleistocene{q,v.jorGlacial and Post- 
glacial (q-v.) and lieceut syateins. 
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Cfcuntcrilioiis {or 'sets of four’), tlie name of 
a calcviliis of iieculiar iiowei' and generality in¬ 
vented liy Sir ullliam Hownn Hamilton (q.v.) of 
Dublin. As a geometry, it ijririiorily coiiccitis 
itself witli tlic operations by wiiich ono dh-ected 
onantity or Vector (q.v.) is changed into another. 
Such an njierntion is called n rpiaternion, for 
reasons wliicli -will appear liereafter. From this 
point of view alone wc shall discuss it hero. "Wo 
assume the law of vector addition, which asserts 
that the vector or dirccteil 
line AG (see fig. 1) ia equal 
to the sum of the A'ectois 
AB and ItC—or any otiier 
directed lines parallel and 
equal to tliem. For ex¬ 
ample, the resultant of two 
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velocities or cotcrniinal forces is a vector equal to 
the vector sum of the coTuponents (see Composi¬ 
tion!. Quantities which do not involve the idea 
of direction or dLrGcteilnes.s are called Settlnra; such 
are tlic quantities used in nritlimutic and ordinary 
algebra. Parallel veetois can all be rciwescnted na 
Bcalnr ninltiplcs of one another, or (better) of the 
iiarallel vector -wliosc longlli is unity. By the 
latter representation, the scalar multiple govoa tlie 
lengtii 01 ' tensor of tlic vootov. Tims any vector a 
may be factorised into its tensor and directed unit 
jiart. This is symbolised by the equation « = ToUa, 
Avlierc T and V appear as selective symbols of 
operation, sopavatlng out the length and direction 
respectively. 

The onevabion which slnnily rotates a vector into 
a new direction without cltanging its length is a 
particular kind of qunteniioii called a Versor. A 
second application of thi:^ versor produces an extra 
equal roiation in the same piano—i.e. about tho 
same a.\i 8 . AYith every versov, therefore, arc 
associated an axis liaving a defmiU direction and 
an angle through which any vector perpendicular 
to this axis ia rotated by the vci'sor operating on 
it. A vciy' iin))ortnnb 
case is the qimdrantal 
or right versor, which 
turns a perpendicular 
vector ttirough a right 
angle. Let t rcpi-esoiit 
tliQ right versor whoso 
axis is perpondicnlar to 
the plane of tho iiapor. 
Then (fjg, 2) if p is any 
vector in the jdane of 
tlie paper, the quantity ip = y gives a vector jier- 
peiidiciilar to p and to the axis of *. A second 
operation gives 

lip = i'lp ssiy=- 

or symbolically i* = - 1 . Thus the square of any 
right versor is negative unity. It is easy to show 
that 311, where n ia a scalai', is an operator which 
still turns any appropriate vector through a right 
angle, but at the .same time increases ite tensor n 
times. Such an operator is a quadrantal ijuiiter- 
iiioii, ivhose tensor w n and veisor i. A qunteniion 
can always he factorised into its tensor and versor 
parts. 

Noxv let Oi, 01 (fig. 3) he tlic axes of two right 
versois i and I, making angle 0 with each other. 
Describe the sphere of unit radius with 0 ns 
centre, and draw tiie vector OA or a perpen¬ 
dicular to t and in the plane OH. Draw OB or 
perpendicular to i and o—i.e. upward from tho 
plane of tho paper; and finally draw OC or 7 per¬ 
pendicular to 1 and p. Then first ia = B and 
secondly Im = Ipz=y- so that It (= 7 / 0 ) is the 
versor which rotates a into the position 7 . This 
vei-sor baa its axis parallel to 013, and its aude 
equal to tlio complement of 0 . Tims any 
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versor can be I'epresented by tlie product of two 
light versoiB porpeiidicnlar to it and making with 
each other the aiipropriate ancle. If the two right 
versors arc thciiibclvcs at liipib angles, their pro¬ 
duct becomes the right versor pwpendiciilav to 
both. AVc thus arrive at what is liistorically the 
basis of qiiateriuons—viz. Hamilton’s remark¬ 
able systoili of mutually pevpendicnlav right versors, 
ijk. As operators (see fig. 4) they arc connected 
by tlic equations 

ij = i = - ?V 
jh=i_ = -k 
It =3 - - \k 
ijk= - i = ir-=j<^ = ic\ 

Tho special point to notice is the non-conimutativo 
chai-actcr or the process of inulti])licatioii, ij not 
lining the same as ii. 

The discovery of the 
equation ij = - ji on 
October 16, 1843, \vas 
quickly followed by the 
dovclopiuont of tlie wiiole 
calcnlns of quaternion.''. 

Now, if j and k wore 
vectors instead of right 
versors, tlie equation 
a = k would still ijo true 
ns an equation of opsrti' 
lions. In fact, as Is cap¬ 
able of easy proof, ngiib 
versors obey the law of 
vector addition 1 and in 
tho identification oi unit vectors and viglit 
versom, or more generally of vcctore and right 
quaternions, lies one of the great simplificabions 
of the calculus. Tlius the operator (i-l-y) is a 
right quaternion whose axle (see llg. 4) is along 
the diagonal of tho square of n liich t aiiu j are tho 
sides, and whoso tensor is equal to tlie length of 
tliis diagonal. 

The wlloM'ing conclusions are ixjadily come to. 
The square of every unit vector is negative unity } 
tho product of two parallel vectors is inin?w the 
product of tlioir tensoiB t tho pvodnet of tu’o por- 
peiuliculnr vcctom Is a third vector perpendioulav 
to both and having its tensor equal to the prodneb 
of tho leiisoi -8 of its factors j the product of any 
two unit vcctoi-s is in 
general a voi-sor j tho 
product of any tn-o 
vectors is a quater¬ 
nion whoso tensor is 
the product of tho 
tensors, and wlmse 
yorsor is os montionod 
in the preceding sen¬ 
tence. The qnator- 
nioii ap transforms 
/9"’ into tlie vector a; 
and p-\ being itself 
that quaternion wlucli 
undoes the olleeb of 
the right quaternion 
P, must also ho a right quatcnnoii—i.e. a vector. 
In fact, /3~* is always equal to a scalar innltiplo 
of - p. Henco the quaternion o.p is the operator 
.vvliicli changes tlie vector p~^ into the vector o. 
This operation involves four numbers: Jii-st, the 
change of length; second, the anglo filirniigli wliich 
the one vector must bo rotated so as to bring it 
into iinrallclism witli the other; and third and 
fourth, the two numbers necessary to fix the (is 2 ')ect 
of the plane In wliich the rotation takes place, or 
the direction of the axis about which rotation takes 
tnacq. Thus a quaternion, in general, depends on 
Jniir numbers, wlienoe the name. A vector or 
quadrantal quaternion is n degenerate quaternion, 
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involving only three numljorsi; wliUe a scalar, 
winch imght he dermcd os tlie qnntennon which 
changes one vector into a parallel oiio, is still more 
degenoratc, involving only one miinhcr—via:, itself. 

There is still one very iniiiortant representation 
of a qiiabcniion to consider. ThU is done most 
simply Oft follows : Let ho the two vectom OA, 
OB (fig. 5). Hcfcolving 

''X— ... P alowg periacii- 

: dicnlar to et wo get /9 = 
/ : OM + ON 5 and hence 
/ i aa=OA.OM + OA.ON. 
o\ / But OA.OM, being the 

->-■« product of two parnllcl 

vectors, is miiuis the 
Pig 6- product of the lengths 

or tensors. On the 
other hand, tlio product OA.ON, being tlie product 
ol pcrfpenchc«?af vectots, fs « s'eetor [icr(»cn- 
dicular to the plane of the paper with teiwor equal 
to twice the area of the tnaiiglo OAB. Thus the 
quaternion is equal to the sum of a .scAlni- and a 
vector; and generally for any quaternion \q) wc 
have the relation 


<7 = S.ff + Y.q, 

wliere S seleota the scalar part and V the vector 
part. The geometrical meaiungs of Si tvad V 
operating on are easily seen to be tliceo—. 

S.a^ = - TaT^ coa 0, V.a/5 « tTaT^ Sin 0, 

where i is the unit vector perpendicular to a 
tl?id B. 

We end with a few illustrations. Thus, if a la 
a eonabant vector, and p a ^-ariable vector, the 
equation S.a^ = c, a con.staut, means that tlie 
resolved part of p along the direction of a ie con* 
Atanb, and that tlieveforo the o.\tromity of p traces 
out a plane perpendlculav to a. The vereor that 
turns any line through au angle ^ in a given plane 
lins the form cos 0 + tsin 0, wherd i is the right 
versor peqiendiculav to that plane. Uemoivro’s 
lliooroin (se a D emqivru) at oiico follows if we 
write V - A Finally, if represents n force 
acting at the oxtranilty of a, V.a^ is the vector 
moment of the force about tlie oiigiii; and in the 
almost self-evident equation 

V.«(^ + ^L) = V.a^-i-V.a/3> 

wo havo a completely gencml demonstmtion of 
Vaiignon's theorem of moments. See Moment. 

Hniniltoii's Zecluree an Qiiuterniima (183H) and his 
Memcntf of Quaternione (1800) ara still the classical 
works on tlio Bubjoot. 'lait's Eteinent* oj Quateimiana 
(3J ed. 1890) is probably better Attad as a text-book for 
the student to work through, and contains some ordinal 
applioatiooa of hii;h phyeioal interest. KalUnd andTait's 
7«ii'od«cffo)i lo fJuaiej’m'oTis (1871) may bo rccoinmoiidcd 
to the beginner. Tait's treatise has boon translated into 
Fronoh and Uernian. 

<tuatrc«Bras, a villago of Belgium, nbont 10 
miles SSE. of 'Waterloo, situated at the intersection 
of tlie great roads from Brussels to Ciinrleroi, and 
from Nivelles to Namur, wlioiice its name ('four 
arms’). On lOtli Juno ISlo, two days before tho 
liRtth of 17«t<siJcw iq.r.), Qmtro-lhas wqb tUo 
scene of a desperate battle betiveen the Bngliali 
untler ‘VVelliiigtou and the French uiidcj- Key. 
The honouis of the Held remaiiicd with the former; 
but the SGvere defeat of Bliichcr the same day at 
Ligiiy compelled ‘Wellington to retreat. The loss 
on the English side was 52U0, on tiio French 4140, 
amongst tlie Allies being tho Duke of Bniqswick, 
the gallant chief of the Black Biuiiswickors. A 
inomiment to his memory, a bronze Jion loj fwt 
high, was erected in 1800. 

Qiiatrcfagcs, Jean Louis Abmand db, a 
natiiralUb, was horn at Berthezenne (Gard) on 


lOtli February 1810, studied medicine at Strosbiirg, 
and in 183S was appointed profes^r of Zoology at 
Toulouse. But tills post no soon resigneeV and 
M'eiit to I'ari.-s, to stuuv further for himself. In 
ISjO he was eluded professor of Natural History in 
the Lycie Kajiolion, and in 1S55 of Anatomy and 
Ethiioloi^ at the Nalnml Hlstoiy' Museum in 
Faria. He devoted his attention principally to 
aiitlironolo^ and tho lower animal.'^, especially 
aimelioB. His chief works are L'Es}>ice Jiximaine 
(1871; 8tli etl. 1880; Eng. trails. 1879); Souvenirs 
rf'n« AafurnfM/e (1854 j Eng. tvans. 1857); Vniii 
de VEapiee llvviaine (18G1); Crama Ethuica 
(1875-82); Lallace PrusiUnne •, Eng. turns. 
1872); Las Pygmies (1887); and llisioire Natur- 
cllt des Aimelis (2 vols, 1806), In 1889 lie was 
elected president of the French Guogiapliical 
Society. For liis position ns nn anthiupoTogisb, 
see AsTaaaeOLaay. 

4tliatr4ifoil, an opening in tracei-y, a panel, 
ire., divided by ciisiis 01 fenthor- 
ings into four leaves. Tiiis form 
is much naed os an oruoment in 
Gotliio architecture. 

Q u a t r c in 6 r c» £tienne 

Maro, ft. French orientalist, was 
born ill 1’ftri.s, l2tli July 1782, anil 
from his earliest childhooil to his 
latest years was iurnicrscd in Quatrcfoil, 
study; he lived more after tho 
fashion of a mediieval recluBO than a modern 
scholar. Employed in 1807 in tlie nmmiBcvipb 
depai'tmcnt of tlie Jmpenal Librai'y> lie was pro- 
moled in 1809 to tho (ireok chair in the College of 
Iloucn, and in 1810 to tho chair of Ancient Orion- 
tjd Languages in the Colltge dc FTaTJte, and in 1^27 
he became juofessor of PoiBian in the Scliool for 
Modem Oriental Languages. He died IBtli $ep> 
temberisis?. Althougdi amanoJ vaet and oconmle 
knowledge, he had little critical insight or origin¬ 
ality. His jwlncipftl worlvs are Eecnerclics anr la 
Langwet la Liltiraturede proving 

that the language of ancicut Egypt ia to be souglit 
for in modern Coptic; Mimoires Giographiqxue et 
llistoriqites sur I'Egypte (1810); Mlxnoirc ^iir les 
I^\tbaUens{\8B5); Jiistoire dcsSidtaxisMamelouchs 
(1837), from the Avalhc of Makiizii JIhtoU'e das 
Mongols de la Perse (18.70), from the Persian of 
Ra.shid cd-Dln; nn edition of the Aiahic text of 
tho Prologomora of lim-Elialdun; and n. nmitiliule 
of articles scattered through the pages of the 
Journal Asiaiique and the Jowual des Savants. 
Bc:>idc3 this, he gatheveil matevinls for Avabie, 
Coptic, Syriac, Turkish, Pei-sinn, and Armeuian 
dictionaries. 

Qliatitro Cento (Ital., ‘fourbundred.’a con- 
tmctioii for ono thousand four hundred 5 cE. Cinquis 
Cento), in Italian n term for the 10th centuiy, its 
literature and art; the early IlouaiaBo-nce. Onb- 
etfindiug QwiUroceniisti in art are DonateBo, Bella 
Robbia, Bruncllcaco", Moisaccio, Ghh'laudajo, Llppo 
Lippi, and Mantegna. 

^llObeCf a pi-oviticc of the Boininioii of Cnhaila, 
lies to the enst of Ontario, and between that pro- 
vinco and New Jiiuiiswick. HeJnctiiig the siiiuicc 
of its inland watera, iiichitling tho River and Gulf 
of St Lawrence, the area of Quebec amounts to 
188,088 sq. iii,, or 120,760,320 acres. The Biirface 
of the coiiiitry is valued mnl gmud, consisting of 
extensive rivere and lakes, largo stretolios of agri- 
cnltiiral land, and immense foros^ Two ranges 
of mountains nui tlirough the province from south- 
west to north-east, that on the south side of tlie St 
Lawrence being called the Notre Dame or Green 
Mountains, stretching from Quebec to Gaflp6, 
while on the north Bitie of the nver U the Lauren- 
tuui Range (ace Canada). The chief river in the 
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K rovince is of coiiree tlics tit Lawrence (({.v.), which 
as many tribataries of great length, the principal 
l)eing the Ottawa, the St JIaurice, und the Sague* 
nay. Tlic fiiJliiuiice of tJio title in tlie St Lawrence 
is felt as fav n|5 as the town of Tiivee Itivers, wliicli 
is nearly OOU miles from thu Straits of Belle Isle. 
Soveial of tlie livers are navigable for the greater 
part of their course, while others are used in 
llonting tiniber, and heside-s supply mniiufoeturing 
indiiatiies witli almost unlimited water-power, 
'iiiere are mimereus lakes in the jirovince, of vvJiich 
the best known are Teiniscanunmic, Mctajicdia, 
Temiscouata, Meinphieniagog, and St Jolm. The 
province lias a cuost-Iine of 825 miles on the 
Atlantic. 

Tlie climate of Quebec is very mncli like that of 
the other jiarts of eastern Ciumtla, excepting per¬ 
haps that the winter is sliglitl^'colder; Imt, ium in 
Ontario and in the inaiitiiiie provinces, the air is 
generally dry and hrillhuit, the cold is not felt to 
be iiiipleasanb, and it i.s no disadvantage to either 
the agi'icultuial or other iiuluslries; in fact, the 
climate is cxcGcdingly liealtliy. The soil of the 
province is rich and loamy, well odapted for the 
growth of products of all kinds, Cci’cals, hay, and 
root-crops grow ovcrywliero in abundance. Indian 
corn, hemp, llax, and tobacco are also raised in 
many parts of the province. Fruit in considerablo 
(]uaubitios ia grown, especially apples and plums, 
which are c.-cportccl largely. Small fruits are 
very abiinciant, and gnipcs ripen in tlie open 
air in many districts. Tomatoes are also a 
AoUbovop. Cattlo-breoditig on a large scale is 
carried on, and many thousands of aiuiiiats are 
exported to Groat Britain yearly. For pasturage 
the land of Qaoliec Is of special e-xcoUence, par- 
ticitlaiiy lu the oostoni townships and north of the 
Sb Lawrence. 

The nshorics in the River and Gulf of St Law¬ 
rence nro very prolilio, and nil the smaller rivers 
teom with llsn. Along the St Lawrence especially 
tliLs industry is an important one. Tito value of 
the Ilslioi'ies in 1889 was §1,376,194. The province 
Is notably rich in minerals. Alhivial gold is 
found in various places, copper is found in the 
eastern townsliins, while iron Is vory generally 
distributed. Otner minerals, such as Icail. silver, 
platinum, and zinc, are also found, while the 
asbeatos deporita, and those of apatite, or phny- 
nliabe of lime, liave achieved a reputation far 
beyond the limits of t!io province. Agriculture 
and dairy-farming form tlio chief occupations of 
the people at present, but inannfacturcs, the 
Ashovitm, and comnievce employ a coiisidemiilc 
part of its inhahitants, as do also luiiibcring, 
miiiin|j, and shipbuilding. The principal articles 
inaniifactiired arc cloth, linen, furniture, leather, 
sawn Limber, llax, iron ami hardware, paper, 
clicinieals, sugar, soap, india-rubber goods, Inmts 
and shoes, cotton and woollen goods, cheese (tliei-c 
were 072 clieese-factories aii<l creaincrics in 1891), 
and all kinds of ngriculturnl iiupicmcuts. Good 
wagon.j-oiuls ahoiiiul, and in 1890 Quebec had 2088 
miles of railway in ope ration, besides iinportant 
canals, snob as tlie Lncliiiio, Be.’tiilianiois, and 
Chauibly. Tlie imports of the province in 1889-90 
were valued at .S45,48.'5,02fl, of which 819,.329,580 
caine from Groat Britain, and 815,873,9(58 from the 
United States. The exports, for the same period 
were valued at .'531,040,033, of which 823,020,311 
went to Great Britain, and only 84,372,529 to the 
United States, Of the exports the mtwt import¬ 
ant were the products of the forest, 811,072,768, 
animals and their products, §16,178,404, and agri¬ 
cultural products, §3,408,740. Tlio revenue of the 
province for tlie year 1880 was 85,997,666. the 
e.xpenditnro being §5,124,130. The revenue is I 
derived from the subsidy from the Fetleial I 


treasury, receipts from land sales, timber limits, 
mines, licenses, and certain other direct taxes. 
The anhirs of the province, which is divided into 
63 counties, are adiniiiistered by a lieutenant- 
governor, wlto is .appointed by the governor- 
gcncmJ, an executive coviiicil consisting of 24 
iiieuibers aupoiiitcJ for life, and a legislative 
assembly or 7.3 persons elected every four years, 
The province ia represented in the Dominion Senate 
by ^ members, and in the House of Commons 
by 65 niembem. The popnlntion consists largely 
of l<'rcncli-Canftdiaus, dasceiulanta of tlie French 
settlers living in the country when it was trans¬ 
ferred to Great Britain in 1763, The population 
I ill 1881 wa« 1,350,027, of whom 1,073,820, or 70 per 
' cent, of the total, wevo Froncli, 123,740 Irish, 81,615 
I English, and 50,023 Scutch. In 1801 the total 
I ]M>puhition was 1,488,586. In 1763, at the Lime of 
the cc-saioii, the French population did not c.xcced 
70,000, so that the progress in less than 130 years 
has been very remarkable, and in strange contrast 
to the fitnto of things in old France. Families of 
twelve nml fourteen are ouito common amongst 
Frcncii-Canadians. Tiic English population docs 
not increase in the same way. Faims are suh- 
divldeil amongst all the cliildrcii ns in France. In 
religion tlie lioninn Catholics naturally prevail, but 
the rrotCKtant churches iloiirish in the diAcrent 
I cities, and the rigtite of the minority, both in 
' religions and educational matters, are protected by 
statute. Education is under tlie superrision of a 
council, which is divided into two committees for 
the government of Roman CatlioHc and Protestant 
schools respectively. The two Protestant univer¬ 
sities are li'Gill at Montreal and Bishop's College 
at Lennoxville; Laval, the Catholic uiiivoislby, is 
at Quebec. The prljicipal city in tlie province is 
Montreal, whicli now clniins a population of 
210,(KX), and is tho commercial nmtiopulis of the 
I Dominion. The next is Quebec, tho most historic 
; city iu C’antula, and the scat of the provincial 
government. 

I'Voiii a historical point of view the province of 
Quebco is piohably the most iutorosting part of tho 
continent, and Ims already been described up to 
the ‘Quebec Act’ of 1774 in the article Canada 
(q.v.). The Fiend) language is still used in the 
province, and is saTictioned by law; the same 
remark applies to the Freudi law. It w genemlly 
suppr^d that these privileges were conferred upon 
the French-Canadians hy statute, but this is nob 
tbo ca.so. By the proclainaLion of 1763 French Jnw 
was abDlidic’d in the jiroviiice, and the lingliKh law 
suijstituted fm- it. The civil law of Franco was 
cslablisbcd again in 1701, and the use of tho 
French language wn.s olHcially recognised for tlie 
firat time in that year: but by the Act of 1840 tho 
French language was again sot a.side, and it was 
only legalised again in 1848. The principal Iiis- 
torical occurrencos in the lOtli century have hceu 
the rebellion of 1837-38, which led to tho union of 
Upper and Lower (Tanada in 1840, and blio subse¬ 
quent diniciiltics which ended in the confederation, 
of 1867, with the otliov provinces of Canada. 

Sec Qitcbco Past and Presrnt, by J. if. LGinoino 
(Montreal, 1870}; PirtnrPSQue Qiicbeo (1881); Jl/nicvnl 
if«o«rcc8o/Qacico (Gcol. tiur. of Caiinda, 1888); Skeioli 
of tho Province, by tlio Hon. iroiioriS Meroier (1890); 
Gorncau's of Catiada; Ifisloire dra Uanadiena 

Fraufaia, by SnUc; Cftbsoll's Pfonn-es^MC QuTiadu; mid 
handbooks iesuud by tlio Canadinn govci-iiiiioiit. 

QiiOllCC, capital of the province of that name, 
is situated on a steep jjiomontory on tho north¬ 
west hank of tho Sb Lawrence at its junction with 
St Charles lUver, 300 miles from the Gulf of 
St Lawrence and 180 miles below Montreal (172 
by rail). The liigliesb part of the headland is 
Cape Diamond, 333 feet above the level of the 
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river. Quobeo i^i t)io most important militniy 
position in Canada. The citadel occnpics an area 
of 40 acres, mid commands a ina^iticent view. 
The linrhoiir is spacious, and tlio (Kicks and tidn) 
hasin arc perfect specimens of enj;inecringski]l. On 
tlio Lovis aide of llie river is tiio extensive graving- 
dock. Tlio city Ls divided into an Unpov anil 
Lower Town. In the latter are situated tuo hanks, 
warehouses, and ^vholcsa]e and retail stores. In 
the Upper Town are the principal residences, pnhlie 
hniUlin^, cliurches, gardens, and retail shops. 
Towards the west are tlie tUvivin" sahurha of St 
John, St Louis, and St Iloclris. The Inst nanicil 
lias hecoine a place of commercial importance, 
with its immense warehouses and stores. To Iho 
soiith-we.sb of St John are the Plains of Altrnhnin, 
the historic hattlcfield, where a column 40 feet 
high has been erected to the menjorj’ of General 
^VQlfe. Another monnment, 65 feet high, dedicated 
to Wolfe and Montcalm, is situated In the 
Governor’s Garden, and immediatelv overlooka tlio 
StLasvrence. On tlicSteFoyc Hoadis an iron pillar 
crowned by a bronze statue, coinincmomling tho 
deeds of the British and French under Murray and 
Levia in 1760. Tlicve is a simfb also to the memory 
of Jacfjuos Cartier and the Joauib Br6bcuf. Four 
mavtello towers occupy elevated positions. In tho 
nppor tower is Dviflevin Terrace, 1400 feet long 
and 200 feet ahovo tlio water level, commanding 
a noblo viQ\v. Tho Grand Battery is also pictur- 
e.squely situated. Tlirco handsomo modem gates 
Iiavo replaced the old gates. The princiirnl cilificca 
aro the parliaiuontary and departmental buUdlngA, 
court-house, post-oinco, custom-house, city hall, 
inoisonlc hall, basilica, the arcbiepiscopnl palace, 
tho Ar^Ucaii Cathedral, Chinch Hall, and Young 
Men's Oliristian Association building. Laval Uni- 
voralty, named after the fust Homan Catholic 
blsliop of Quobeo, wlio in 1603 founded the sondn- 
aiy, is an important institution, holding two 
clinrtors, one from Queen Victoria (1892) and the 
other feam Pone PiusL't. Tho building isenaoiotM, 
wall equipped, and contains a library of 00,000 
volumes, a museum and art gallevy, labocotovy, 
&c, The faculties are tlieology, law, medicine, and 
arts. At tho Grand Scmiiiary theology is taught: 
the minor somlnavy is devoted to Rtoraturo and 
philosophy. Other Homan Catholic halls of 
iiistriicfcinn arc Laval Noinml and Model School, 
the Ur.suliiic Convent, the Convent of the Good 
.Sliepherd, and several nunneries. Morrin College, 
Presbyterian, is afTiliated with M'Gill University. 
The principal benevolent institutions aro the 
Marine Hospital, tho Jeffrey Hale Hospital, tho 
ildtalDiou, tho Finlay A^luin, Clmrchoi England 
Foinale Oi plian Asylum, Ladies' Pmtestniib Homo, 
St Bridget’s Asylum, the Grey Nunnery, and tho 
liin.atic asyliitn at Beauporb. Eight daily jicws- 
impei’s are published, fi^’o in tlie French language. 
Tlie supply of water is continuous and good, and 
comes from Lake St Chnries. Tlie city is lighted 
witli gas and electricity, the power for the latter 
being afforded by the Falls of Moiitinorencj', 9 miles 
distant. 

Quebec is connected 'with all the cities In' 
America by various lines of railway, and is at 
the head of ocean steamsliip navigation to 
Europe. Shipbuilding has fallen off coiisidcrnbly 
of late yenra, Tlio principal manufactures are 
worsted goods, iron-cnslings, machinery, cartridges, 
cutlery, nails, leatlier, musical instniinents, hoots 
and shoes, paper, tobacco, steel, &c. The chief 
exports are timber and lumber. In 1889 tho exports 
amounted to $5,767,835, the imports to $3,815,151. 
The real estate is valued at §26,000,000. 'Tlio city 
elects tiwee membeva to the Canadian House of 
Commons and tlircc inombors to tho Qnehoo House 
of Assembly. Quebec is the seat of the Homan 


Catliolio cni'dinal-arcliiiisliop and the eeo of iho 
Anglican bishop. It w’na originally called Stada- 
cond, and was visited l»y Cartier in 1535. In July 
1008 Champlain founded tins town and gave it its 
present name. It continued to be llio centre of 
French trade and civiUsalion, as well as of the 
Hoiimn Catliolic nuf-fiion.® in North America, till 
1759, when it fell into the hands of tho British 
(SCO Wolfe). In 1763 it was ceded to Great 
Biitain by the trentv of Paris. Pop. (1832) 42,052; 
(1881) 02,446; (1891) 63.090; in 1889 to the city 
proper waa annexed the siibuTb of St Sauveur, with 
Its population of 15,000. 

Qiicbrncho is iho bark of ^sjifdosjjcmrt 
fjuehrueho (natural order Apocynftcetc), wliich crows 
in tho Argentine Ecpulilic. It lio-s a slightly bitter 
ta.stc, ami contains a number of active principles, 
of which the infl.st ininortant is aspldospermine. 
Hnlh the bark and ospidospernnine act like nuiitine 
in lowering the temperature in some cases of fever. 
Tlicy promote accretion from the kidneys, intestinal 
and salivary glands, and relievo dyspncca or asthma 
of fiinctional origin. The bark Ls taken in doses of 
live to eight grains, ospidospermine in doses of one 
grain, per day. 

I^iicdnli, or Kecait, a state on tho west side 
of the Malay Peniasula, with an area of 3C00 
B4|. m. and a pop. of 30,000, nominally subiect to 
Siam. The capital, from wliioh the state takes its 
name, has about 800>0 inhabitants. 

<tllC<llilll)iirs, a town of Prussia, at tbo 
northern base of tho Harz Mountains, 56 miles 
hv rail SE. of Brunswick. Founded by Horry 
the Fowler in 024, it Is still in part surrounded 
by a wall flanked i^'ith towers. On nn eminence 
overlooking the stands the castle, wliioh 
prior to the Hofonualion was the residence of 
the abbesses of Qucdlinburg, wlio were inde¬ 
pendent princesses of tho oinpiro, and had a vole 
in the diet, and other privileges. TJio caallo 
clmpel contains monmnentn] tombs of Henry I., 
his wife Matilda, and the Countess of KOnigsmark. 
Here Klopatock and Karl Hitter wore born. Tho 
town has nnnnufactures of sugar, wiic goods, ond 
farinaceous foods, and gardeaiing is prosecuted on 
an oxtenaivo scale. Pop. (1885) 19,323. 

4|itceiL (A.S. ewin, 'a woman,’ cognate with 
Butch hrce», Ice. in'dn, Gn ffmte, Snn.'ik. ^mu'), in 
its primniy' significatioii, the iring’s consort, who 
lina in all cmmlriee been invostcil with piivil^s 
not belonging to other married women. Tho 
English anccu, unlike other wives, can make a 
grant to her husband, and receive one from liim. 
Bhe can sue and be .sned alone, and pincliaso lancl 
without tho king’s concurrence. The Statute of 
Tvcjwona luakes it treason to ooiupasa her doatli, 
or to violate her chflatity, even witli Iter consent, 
mid the queen coiiBoiiting is herself guilty of 
treason. If accused of treason, the queen is tried 
by the peoi'3 of the renlm. The qiieen-cnnsoffc is 
exempt irom paying toll, and from amercements in 
anv court. Sue lias n Household (q.v.) of licr own. 
It'lias been the usual practico to crown the queon- 
consorb with solemnities similar to those used in 
tlic coronation of the king. In the cose of Queen 
Caroline, consort of George lY., wiio ivns living 
npnrtfroni her Iiushand, this was not done. Certain 
rente or reveunes ivcro anciently ai»proiniated to 
the income of the qiiccn, bub no Beparate reveTmes 
seem ever toliavobeon settled on any queen-consbrt 
by parliament. Her personal expense.'iaro clofi-ayed 
from the king's privy puree. 

Tho queen-dowager is the widow of the deceased 
king. She retains most of tlie privilege^) ivhich 
aiie enjoyed oh queen-consort, nor does she lose 
her dignity by re-nmrriagej but it has been lield 
tlint no one can marry the qneen-doivftger without 
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pennission from the king, op pain of forfeiture of 
lands and goods. On the niarnnge of a king, or 
accession of nn unniaiTied prince, pnrhamenb lankea 
provision for the (lucen’a maintenance, lu case or 
Tier smvivnnce. , . . 

The queoii-regnnnt is a sovereign pnneeas who 
has succeeded to the kingly imwer. In motlern 
tiinesi, in tlioac coantiiea where the Saiie laM’ tioes 
not prevail, niifnilnre of males a female succeeds 
to the throne. By nn act of Queen Mniy. the hrat 
niieen-rcSTifliifc in England, it wna declared tlmt 
tne regnll power of tliii roalmo is m the inienes 
majestic a ‘3 fully and absolutely as ever it was in 
any of her most nohie proganitoin-s kinges of this 
roahiie i' and it has .since been held that the 
powers, prerogatives, and dignities of the qneen- 
regnaiifc ilifTer in no vaspeeb from thoso of the king. 
The husband of the queen rognant is her subject; 
hub in the matter of conjugal infidelity ho is not 
subjected to the same penal mstiictions ns the 
queen-conffoifc. Ho is not ondow'od by the consti¬ 
tution with any political rights or privileges, and 
his honouvs and precedence iniist he derived from 
the queen. The Ih’ineo Consort was naturalised jiy 
3 and 4 Viet., word-s being used whicli ciialdeil him 
to be a inivy-councillov, and sit in parliament; but 
it was nrovuled tliafc Ilia Iloyal Highness was nob, 
by virtue of his marriage, to acciuiro any interest 
in the property of Her Majesty. Ilya decree of tlia 
Queen, Prlnco Albert oidpycd place, pre-eminence, 
and precedence no-^fc to Her Majesty, 
ikucon Anue Style. Seo Renaissance. 1 

Qacen Amic’s Bouutyj the name given to 
A fund appropriated to increase the incomes of the 
poorer clergy of England, created out of tho Gist* 
fnilte and tenths, which before tlio Eeforniation 
formed part of the papal exactions from the clergy. 
The (Irat-fruits are the Grab whole year’s profit of 
all spiritual preferments, and tlic tenths are one- 
tenth of tlicir annual profits, both chai-geahlo 
according to tlio ancient doclareil vaiwo of tho 
henolice} but the poorer livings are now exempted 
from the tax. Henry VIII., on abolishing the 
papal oulhaiityi annexed both (ivst-fniito and 
tenths to the crown; and, by an act passetl in 1703. 
these revemios were set aside, with the coi«3eiitof 
Qnceii Anno, to form a perpetual fund for tho 
augmentation of poor llvltias. The Arclihlshops, 
Bi^ops, Deans, Speaker or tho Hoiiso of Com- 
mous, Master of tho Rolls, Piivy-coiiiicUlois, Lieu¬ 
tenants and cu6todes rutidoi'um of llio counties, 
the Jiu1ge.s, Qiieen’.s Seijeants-at-Iaw, Attorney- 
and Solicitor-general, Advocate-general, C|mii- 
celloi's and Vice-chancellois of tho two Univer- 
aitics, Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, and 
mayors of tho several citic-s, and liy supplemental 
charter the cflicers of the Board or Green Cloth, 
tlie Queen’s Council, and the four Clerks of the 
Privy-council wero made a conmrntion l>v tho 
name of "Tho Govci'iior.s of the Bounty of Queen 
Anne, for the augmentation of the Maiutoiiancc of 
the Poor Clergy j’ and to this corpomtion was 
granted tiie revenue of lir.st-frnUs and tenths. 
Tlie governors' grants consist of capital sums of 
£200 to moot benefactions of money, land, tithes, 
vent-ciiarges, stipciubs, <S:c., of equal value, olVored 
on helialf of boncllces not exceeding £200 in net 
annual income. A bciiofnction may be offered ami 
a grant sought either for the anguiojitation of the 
enilowmcnb of a bcnelicc, or towards the co-st of 
providing or improving a pausonage-hoiise, &c. 
Tlie application of tlie funds at the disposnl of tlie 
governors is now made .subject to a long series of 
statutoiw provisions. The nniuial tcvemio in 1890 
woa £170,896. See Cripps, Luics of the Church 
and Clergy. 

Qnecn Anne’s Farthings* See Fahtiiino. 


QUEEN’S COUNTY 

^lieeiihoroiiglu village on the Isle of 
Slienpcy, Kent, 2 miles S. of Sbeerness, was 
fonudcrl bv Etlward III. (1369), and named after 
Queen Plullppa, A lino of etoamers sail daily 
between Qiiconljorougli and Fliisliing in Holland. 
Bop. 0S2. 

<tucen Clinrloftc’s Islands, a group to the 
north of Vancouver Island, oft the coast of British 
Cnltinilrta. Area, 3100 sq. m. Tlie two principal 
iElamls, Graham and Moresby, have a length of 
160 and a greatest breadth of nearly 70 miles. Tlio 
climate is healthy, but very rainy. Anthraoito 
coal, copper and iron ore, and gold.bearing nnartz 
have been found, and forests abouiul. Tbe inhnbit- 


4|iiceu of the meadow. See Spir/ea. 

Queen’s Beiieli. See Common Law. 

Qiiceiisbcrry, ■VVii.liasc Douoi,ak, Duke op, 
‘Old Q,’ was bom in 172-i, and sncceedeil his father 
OB Ivaii of March, his mother as Earl of Ruglen, 
and his cousin in 1778 ns fourth Duke of Qiieens- 
berry. He was famous for years as a patron of 
the turf, and infamous always for iiw simineless 
dchauclievies. He is said to have ‘displayed great 


path, whose venemmo trees • iiegenerace A.'ougias 
hail felleil. to spite his lieir or to dower ono who ho 
nattered liiniBclf was liis dan^ditcr. After long 
fear of death lie died unmarried, worth over a 
million sterling, on 23d December 1810, nml U’as 
buried benenth the comnmnioR-tnblo of St James’s 
Church, Piccadilly. 

Qnccnsbevry Flot. See Lovat. 

Qnecu’s College, for women (43 to 46 Ilavloy 
Street, London), was established in 1848, and in¬ 
corporated by royal chai tor in 1853. It owed ils 
existence partly to the Governesses’ Bonevolcnt 
Institution and partly to a movement originated 
by tho Kcv. C. G. Nicolay, ami supported by tho 
Rev. F. D. Maurice mid otlior King’s Collego pro¬ 
fessors. Its Conmrittco of Education as at lirsb 
constituted inchuled the names of Maurice, Trench, 
and Kingsley; of Steniilale Bennett and Tlullah; 
of Ansted and Edward Forbos; of Mulroady ami 
Iliclimoml. Its aim is to provide lor the higher 
education of women, in tho lirst place by a liberal 
school training, and subsequently by a six years’ 
coiiino of college education. Tlio college curri- 
culiiiu includes the school for pupils iiiulcr fom teoii 
years of age, tho preparatory class for pupils Loo 
old to bo admitted to tho school but too backward 
for the first j’ear’s classes in college, and the 


and is at pi'esent without any cndowiiumt, The 
stiidenfa number about 3G0, and ai'o chielly day 
scholai-s, but boni'dei-s are vecoived by authority of 
tho council at two adjoining houses in Harley 
•SticeL See the Queen's CQUege Calendar for 1890- 
91 and Queen's College; its Oojeeis and ;l/e(/(orf, hy 
I’ltifesfiov ftlaiirice (1848). 

Queen’s Colleges* See Irkland, Vol. VI. 

p. 202. 

Quccii’.s Counsel. Seo King’s Counsel. 

Queen's County, an inland county of Lein- 
stor, Ii-elniul, is bounded N. by King’s County, S. 
by Kilkenny, and W. by Tipperary, and mcaunroa 
33 niilei^ by 37 in its o-xtremc cliiiionsioiis.' Aren, 
424,834 acres. Pop. (1841) 133,988 ; (1861) 00,630 ; 
(1881) 73.124; (1801) 04,639, of whom 56,743 woro 
Catholics. The number of acres under crop in 
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1890 waa 131,080, ami of tliese 45,312 were unclcr 
ginin-croija (cliielly oata atirl barley), 36,538 were 
pernmneiib crass, 30,050 under grcen-cioj>a (mostly 

S otatoes and turnips), and 19,180 were meadou's. 
;carly 144 cent, of the total area is l»arren. 
Queen’s County is, for tbo most part., within the 
basin of Ihe Ilarrow, and is ilab and, except wlicm 
bogs prevail, fertile. It is also draineu by tlie 
Novo and crossc<l by tlio Grand Canal. On llic 
nortli-wteiteni border He the Slieve Ulooni Aloiin- 
tains, Tcachinff 1734 feet. Conl occumin the soutli- 
east. Agi'iciiiturc is the principal occupation; 
there is iniich (1niry.fn.rining, and & litlJe woollen 
and cotton weaving. This district was made a.<^bive 
in honour of Queen Mary, from whom also the chief 
town, iilavyboroiigtk (pop. 2872), was called. Tlic 
antiquities include a round tower and some ccclesi- 
OiStical arnl /cirdal remains, tlio most innmrCanb 
being a castle on. the nictureaque rock of Dana- 
niase. The county embraces tw’o parliamentary 
diabricta, each returning one ineinbev. 

Queen's Eridcncc. See Approver. 


miles WNW, of Edinburglj, on the south sJioro of 
the Filth of Forth, \vhicu heie is crossol by the 
great Forth Bridge (1882-flO ; see Bridoe, Vol. 11. 


with Stirling, &c. it roturna one tueniber. He- 
mains of ft Carmelite friary were converted in 
1890 into nn Fpiscopnt church; and one of its 
hotels is the Hft\ve.s Inn of Scott’s In 

the neichhoui'liood are the seats of the Enris of 
Itosebery and Hopeloiin. Pop. (1841)1233; (1881) 
imf {mi / 

QuccilSlaiKlt the youngest and second 
largest of the Auatralcsian colonies, coinpiises an 
area of CG8,497 sq. m., ronresenting a country five and 
a Jmlf times the dimensions of the United King<loin. 
It was little known, until December 1823, when Sue* 
voyov-geiieral Oxley, acting on inform ation im part«l 
by two castaway convicts, discovered the rlvorwlnch 
ho iiameil the BrUbnno, in honour of Uto governor 
of the mother-colony of Now South Wales. Queens¬ 
land was proclftimoil \iy liuperkl command a separ¬ 
ate colony in 1859 under Sir George Ferguson 
Bowen os Arab governor. Tho coaat-linc is 2250 
miles in oxtoiit. Tho soutliern boundary, begin¬ 
ning at Point Danger, gonerally follows the twenty- 
ninth parallel of south latitude. Tho northemmost 
point of tho niftiiilfliid is Capo York; but, since tho 
annexation of tlic Torres Straits Islands, the limit 
may bo reckoned from the parallel of 10\ Queens¬ 
land, is 1300 iiiilcs in length from north to south, 
and 800 miles at the greatest breadth. The width 
gradually lessens uulif, with Cape York pontnaitia, 
it assumes a pyramidal outline. Its western bound¬ 
ary for tho moat part is a stixiight line, marked by 
the 13Stli degree of longitude. Running nrorc or 
less parallel with the eastern coast is n hackboue 
of mountains, averaging a distance of 50 miles 
from the sea. Upon its intervoiiing beltsettlcment 
has principally taken place. The Main Dividing 
Itangu is a coiitliiualioii of the holder Australian 
Alps of Victoria and the famous Blue Mountains 
of Now >Sontli "Wales. The highesb peaks are 
Bellondeu-lCet (5500 feet) and Mount Dolrymplo 
(4250). Tho iiicaii altitude of the range is 2000 
feet. The east side is ridgy and thickly timbered 
with tlie eucalypti peculiai* to tho Antipodes. The 
country west of the mountains is to a large extent 
open downs and plains, often of the richest biack 
aoil, covered witli the finest fattening herbage in 
the world. 

Queensland is a fairly watered Iniul. The largest 
rivers on the east coast are the Brisbane, Mary, 


Burnett, Fitzroy, Burdckiti, ami Julinston. Thera 
is also a western watei'shed, including the rivera 
Mulligan, Herbert, and Dlamantina. The head¬ 
waters of the Thomson and Barcoo flow snutlnvard 
through the bontulless prairic-eoutitry. The rivera 
Flindcra, Leichhardt, Gilbert, Mitchell, and 
Gr^ory flow norlliwaivl to the Gulf of Carpen¬ 
taria. The eastern rivers, afroiding communica¬ 
tion from the interior, have assisted in the creation 
of important industries and thriving porta along 
theiHland-studdcdcoast. Rockhampton is on tha 
Fifcuoy, Marj'horoiigli on the Mary, and Mackay 
on the Pioneer. Tlie p)3ncipnl jiArlloiir Jn Queens¬ 
land is Morcton Bay, and between it and Thursday 
Island there are numCYoua posts of growing im¬ 
portance. The alluvial coast-lands are devoted to 
ordinary mid semi-tropical agriculture and timber 
prrhiiice. The basaltic plain,s and tahtelands lie- 
yond the Main Range, e.xtemling to what is still 
known as tho ' Never Never country,’ are occupied 
by pioneer postoralista with tlieir Jierds of sheep 
and cattle. 

In such a colony, two-thinis of which lies within 
the tropics, there is a wide variety of ellroatc and 
iiatiirai capabilities. The simiincr beat is un¬ 
doubtedly great; bub there is immunity from the 
liot wimla which prevail in the other portions of 
Australia. The bent being dry, altliougli the 
luaximunt reumter Is lOS” (tho winter minimum 
being 34’), tim exhilarating quality of the ntmo- 
sphere is such that the hottest w'cather is not 
unbearable. For toven nionthe of the year the 
cliwiftte is most enjoyable, and not inaptly com¬ 
pared with that of Madeira, At niulBummcr 
(Christmas time) tlie rainy season commences hi 
tho tropical portion, and extends more' or less 
unlff ilfareh. Tlic colony enjoys a iiigh roputo for 
health, gives a low deatli and a blgli birth rate, 
and is free from the scourges of nnlmonary and 
contagious diseases. Invalids sene from the old 
country in wliat appear to be the lost stages of 
consumption often regain health in Queensland, 
and Hvo to become oldTnimbitants. Tho estimated 
population in 1890 was 400,65^ consisting of S35,G07 
males and 171,051 females. Free and assisted emi¬ 
gration is one of the features of government policy? 
and some idea oi tho rapid growth of Quecnslaml 
may be forme<l from tlio fact tbnt Brislmne, wbicli 
in 1881 liod a population of 30,955, ten years later 
numbered 75,0(>0 within its llve-niile radius. There 
arc some 22,000 aborigines, mostly In tlio unsettled 
country. The rovcime to June 1800 was £3,211,795; 
exuciuHture, £3,695,774 ; only in one of the pre¬ 
ceding four ycara did tlie i-evenue exceed the 
expenditure. In 1890 tlie public debt amounted to 
£1«,105,034—nearly £70 a head. A table of the 
population, revenue, comparativo cropn, exports, 
wc. of Queensland and the other Australian oolonica 
will bo found in the article Australia. 

Mncli of the marked prosperity of Qiieeuslaiid is 
due to the development of ocean and iuteroolonial 
steam comimmicatlon. Tho Biitislt India Steam 
Navigation Company lins a direct line between 
London and Brisbane, carrying luoiitlily malls and 
(iespatcliiiig intermediate uoata; and there is a 
regular coastal servieo to the other colonies. The 
dangerous Barrier Reef making it imperative for 
tlie govoriiuioiit, from its earliest catablislinient, 
to construct liarboms and improve tho vivara, bite 
const of Queensland is now one of the best lighted 
in Australia. The navigable streams have been 
dredged at enormous cost, aiul the Jargoat ocean 
steamshiiis can now ascend the Brisbane River 
to disciiaige cargo at tho city wharves. Tim 
postal system is worked by 834 post-.oflioeB, with a 
two])Qiiny postage on inland letters and a penny 
for tlic towns. Tho railway systejii was^ rapidly 
extended in 1880-90; up to 1891,2n8mUcs hrulboen 
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oponeil for tvfillic, and other lliie.s were projccteil or 
ill coiii‘.^e of construction. Tlie total expenditure 
on railway.s to Llio niiddlo of June 18D0 Avas 16^ 
million.^ stci'lin^. The government maintains n 
well-eciiiippcfl .'ioiica of workshops nt Ipswich, 
one of the oldest towns, on the Bremer Biver, 
2.5 miles fiom Brisliane. The railway syiileiii of 
Queensland is now directly connected with that 
of New Soiitli Wales, The telegraphic service, 
like tiic railways and tlio post-oiFice, is understate 
control; the length of telegraph line is 94S6 miles, 
and, since the opening ot the South Australian i 
Ovei'lanrI Line, Queensland is in telegraphic com- ! 
ninnicatloji with tlio wliolc civiHsetl rvorld. i 

Queensland possesses a wealtli of gold and other 
ininevftl rcsourceaj and machinery lias mliiceii 
gold-mining to a settled and scientific industry. 
After the disastrous gold 'rushes' of the early 
ilaya tlie mineis profited by experience. But the 
real era of payable gold-mining in Queensland did 
not begin imtd 1863. Since tliat date it is cstiinateil 
tlinb il^ mines have produced 6,8‘37,8S8 ounces of 
gold, value £2,3,897,608. In 1889 the yield was 
7.30,10.3 ounces; in 1890 ib had decreased. In 
central Queensland is to bo found the remarkable 
Mount Morgan (q.v.) mine. It is supposed that 
this unique formation, 1223 feet alMive the sea- 
level, was once a hob spring, the water of Avltich 
hold in, solution gold wnicli was precipitated and 
consolidated with other mineral matter intn the 
cuiloua ferruginous atone which, contrary to tlie 
pi'ovioua theories of geolopLst and miner, has proved 
the moal Avonderful golcTloai-ing material in the 
world. Its fine and pnro gold is worth four guinona 
an ounce, and the gross annual output has been 
estimated nb 1^ million pounds sterling. The 

Orilli'iuftl irnld.llnhla in nni'l.liiM-n niiAanaInn.l ai-a 


IS the Croydon, on tlie edge of the alluvial flab 
extending to the Gulf of Carpentaria. The Palmer 
1b the most oxtensivti alluvial field in tlio colony. 
Copper, tin, silver and lead, qulcksih-or, man¬ 
ganese, and iron are found in Queensland; ami 
there are valuable coal-mines. Opols of great 
brilliancy ami variety of colour have been found in 
a. few localities, and specimens of the diamond, 
ruby, sapphire, and topaz near ataiithorpe. Agates 


existiii quanti^. 

The AVool of Queensland, clipped from tlie merino 
and conrse-woolled sheep, still maintains its high 
character. The nuinbov of sheep in the colony in 
1890 Avas 14,470,093 ; cattle, 4,872,416; and lioisc-s, 
352,301. Tlie annual exports of wool, hides, skins, 
and talloAv represent a total value of 4| millions. 
Tile iiianufacloriQH of Queensland comprise metal- 
foiindi'ics, sngar-miMs, tanneries, lloiir-mills, distil¬ 
leries, Haw-mills. Twecd-faclories are Avorked in 
tiiG neighbourliood of Ipswich. Of late years the 
bficlie-de-nier and pearl fi-slierios of Torres Stmits 
have been liiglily productive; and preserved meats 
have also become an established imuistry. 

_ The .scab of goA-ernmenb is BrisbaJie, and the piin- 
aiml provincial toiviis arc Rockhampton, IpsAvicIi, 
Townsville, Cook town, Mnryhorongh, Gynjnic, 
Gladstone, Toowoomba (capital of the Darling 
Downs), Dalby, Roma, and Bowen. The goverii- 
uiont is vested in a gOA’crnor appointed by tlie 
crown, an executive council, ami two liousee of 
parliainen t. The upper bouse or Legislative Council 
consists of thirty-mne life ineinbei's, named by the 
governor, and sitbing under a president elected by 
Clicniseives; and the Lcinslative Assembly numbers 
Boven tv-two members, elected on a franchise that is 
virtimliy manhood suffrage. State aid to religion 
was abolished by one of the first acts of tmTliamont. 
llie oduealional system is fioo. Bocular, and com¬ 
pulsory, and the nniuial expenditure is—primary 


slate schools, £208,747; grammar and univeraiLy 
education, £1241; technical education, £3816. Tlie 
I defence of the colony was provided by act of 
parliament in 1884. A small permanent force, a 
defence contingent (whose members are paid for 
each day’s drill), and volnnteei'S make up an enrol¬ 
ment nearly 5000 strong; hut every male between 
aiglitcoii and sixty yoais old is liable for niilitaiy 
service in an einpi’gcncy. Tlie ciitranco to tlie 
Brisbane River (tAvelvc miles from tlio capital) is 
defended by a battery and torpedo Avorks, and 
thorc arc two gunboats, torpedo and packet boats, 
ami a naval reserve. 

AlMmt418i million acres of land still belong to 
the croAvii, the greater part leased to squatters a.s 
sheep and cattle rims. Tlie object of the recent 
governments of Qneenslniul being to fo.ster agri- 
ciiltnral settlement and clo.scr pastoral occupation, 
the tendency now is to leasing rather than selling 
ami to proA'ont the aggregation of large estates, 

Market-gardening in Queensland, even in the 
large towns, is ijrincipnily done by Cliiimmcn, 
Avlio have the special gift of jiaticnce for the 
work. On the Darling Downs, Avliich is the garden 
ot Queensland, wheat may be giwn ; ancT oats, 
barley, ami rye arc cultivated for fodder. Maize 
and Jiiccme arc the crops most fiomiiionly grown 
by fannere. European vegetables and frulLa, 
turnips, niangxiUls, ami potatoes are raised on 
the Darling Downs, but tlie vegetables Avhicli 
are the staple of the bush garden elsowliero nro 
sweet potatoc-s, yams, ami pumpkins, Tlio groAvtli 
and propagation of arrowroot Is a most profitable 
industry. Tobacco thrives avoI). Cotton, vice, 
coltee, and ©von tea have been proved to be suit- 
able for Quccnslaml. Grapes, peaclics, pinc-appleB, 
banonns, orancos, lonions, limes, citrons, man* 
goes, ptwsion-iruit, ,and guavas bear profnaoly. 
and north of Capricorn all tiio fruit trees niia j 


Exhibition in London cmplinsisccl tlio valiio of the 
forests of Queensland. Amongfit llio liavdwootls 
are the ironimrks, stringy-barks. gums, and blood- 
Avoods. TJiere are several vaviotica of turpoiiLines, 
ami the cnsily-Avorkcd^ softwood.'i include four 
oxccllont pino-lrecSj while tlio rod cedar, yelloAV- 
wood, silky oak, tiuip-woocl, and beech arc prized 
for cabinet ami ornamental inu'po.MC.s. 

The Avild animalB of Qiieciislaiul are neither 
numerouH nor dangerous, aiivays excepting tlio 
worst varieties of the snake. Alligators are numer- 
ona and destructive in the river,s of tropical Queona- 
land. The fauna iucliidcs Die usual Auslndiaii 
marsupials—the jilatypus, dingo, fiving-fox, &c. 
Many of the limbs arc of gorgeous plumage. Tlio 
omu roams the plains, ami the caRsowaiy is a rare 
apjiearance in tho noi lli, Tlie rabbit bus, so far, 
been fenced ont from the aouthern borders Avitli 
tolerable success; but this imiiovlcd pe.st is an 
object of dread in Quecnf-laiid, which milVorcd so 
severely, before the legislature assisted in their 
suppression, from the plague of Icaiigaroos. The 
sea-fishing is unaurpoased, and tlio Moretoii Bay 
oyaleiu arc exported in quantities to the sisLor 
colonies. From the Dugoiig (n.v.), besides the oil, 
is obtained a hide invalualne for thick machiueiy 
belting. 

Queensland, in common with otlier Anstmlian 
colonics, aiilTera occasionally from floods ami 
droughts; hut tiio nocobbity for artificial irrigation 
is now generally rocogiiiscd aa an e.ssGntial jiroteo- 
lion for dcvolopmont in the future. Tlio anger 
industry of late lias somewhat declined in value} 
hub the export in 1890 amounted to £443,008. 
Owing to the vigorous laws passed to discourago 
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tlic iaflux of Soiitl) >Sca Island or Chinese labour 
(see Coolies}, the cost of cuUivatinn has been 
largely increo-seil. Proposals have been advanced 
for the fornintion of separate northern and central 
coloniesj hut these movements have been met by 
a governincnt scheme, whcvchy, vovighly speaking, 
Queensland would become a ciominuin with three 
provinces soincwliat on the lines of Canada. 

>Sco IT. &. Butiscll, Tke Gtnciis of Qattmtand (IdSS); 
A. C. Grant, Bus/i LiS& in Queouiand (1881); j. Bon- 
wick, The Heentu'cei 0 / Qiieeniland (1880); Arthur 
NicholU, ^VUd,Zi/e and Adecnlni^ in the Zuth/ JIaml- 
book /or Emiffi-anle lo Queemland, publislied by authority 
of tho Agent General; Qnreiialiind, t<* JnstituCioni and 
Jiesoitrcet, prepared for the Colmiial GxhtbiUon (18^); 
and for the aborigiiicsj Lumholtz, Atnanff Carnt'd/ali 
(1889). 

Queen's Metal) a kind of Eritannia Alctnl 

(q.v.). 

Queen's Tobacco-iiiite) tlio facetious desig¬ 
nation of a peculiarly shaped kiln svliich nsed to 
he situated nt tlie comer of the Tobacco M'are- 
hmisc.s belonging to tho London Docks. The kiln 
conaiated of a circulnr brick stalk, bulging out at 
tlic bottom to R widtli of five feet inside. In the 
interior were piled up damaged tobacco and cigars, 
and contvaimnil sooiIk, such as tobacco, cigars, tea, 
silk, lic-i which liad been smuggled, books which 
wove attempted evasions of the Ooi»yright Act, &c., 
till a suIKuionb quantity had acciiiuulatGd, whon 
the whole was sol (Ire to and consumcil. The total 
value of tlie goods thus destroyed was enomious; 
and, though this wanton destruction waa often 
censured, governmeiib contlmicd till recent .voars 
periodically to Qll and light the ‘Queen’n 
Seized gooile are nou' sold at the periodical 
'custaniB sales,' wheic unclaimed goods, samples, 
&c. are also disposed of. 

QllCCllstowili a seaport of Irolund, on tho 
snutli side of Oreat Island, in blie liarhouv of Cork, 
by rail 12 inilos SE. of tlie city of Cork and 177 SW. 
or Dublin. Its oiiginal name was Covo of Cork; 
the present name comiuemovates the visit of Qacen 
Victoria in 1840. The town is built In parallel 
streets on the slopes of a hill shaped tike an ampbi* 
tliealve. It enjoys a high reputation for Its mild and 
salubrioms climate. Tiio splendid Roman Catholic 
catlicdval for Cloync diocese is tlie principal bnild- 
iag. Queenstown is an impovtnufc i>ovb of call, the 
mails from the United States bcin" Inndeil hero 
and sent overland by rail to Dublin; while tho 
lirltisli mails are in iiart taken nii Ifoavd licrc. 
Pop.{l871) 10,334; (1881) 9765; (1891)9123. See 
an article in Harjyev's Magazine, Septeinhev 1884. 

Queen's To>vii stands on an arm of tho Klans 
Snuts River in the ca,st of Cape Colony, ]u4 miles 
by rail N. bv AV. of East London and 205 miles 
^fE. of Port Elizabeth. Pop. SOO. 

Qliclpnrtt an island (30 miles off the sonth 
coa-sb of Corea, about 40 miles long by 17 brood. 
It is rock-bound and inouiitainous, the volcanic 
Jlonnb Auckland being 6500 feet high. It has 
fertile soil and gnoi] timber, and is popiilons. 

Qlicecitroil, the name both of a ilyestalT and 
of the species of oak of which it is the bark. This 
oak {Qiierctis coccinca, var. //j!c/or/«), also called 
Dyers Oak and Yellow-harked Oak, is a native of 
North America—one of the nnblc.sb forest trees ol 
the United States, found in New England, and ns 
fur south as Clcorgia, nlbliough there only at a 
considerablo elevation. For tlie dyestufi', see Dve- 
ING, A''ol. IV. p. 139. 

Qlici'dtaro, an important town of Mexico, 
capital of Quer6tavo state (see Mexico), is charm¬ 
ingly situated on a hilly plateau, 6273 feot above 
soa-levei, 153 miles by mil NW. of Mc.vico city. 
It contains a govemmont palace, a cathedral, an 
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aqueduct supported in part upon arclies 00 feet 
liigli, aod two large cotton-spinning mills, employ¬ 
ing 2300 liRud.s. Here tlie Emiicror Maximilian 
wa.s shot by order of a court-inarlialj 10th June 
1867. Pop. 30,000. 

Qllcrii, n primitive mill for giinding corn, the 
stone of wliicli was tumed by tno lianil. It is a 
contrivance of great antiquity, nnd eo well adapted 
for tlio wants of a primitive people, that \vc find it 
perMlitatcd to the prc.sont day in Tciiiote districts 
of Ireland and some parts of the Ilehrides and 
Slicilnmls. Tiic remains of rpiorns have been dug 
«p in Britain, Ireland, and continental Europe 
wiiercver the traces of ancient population are found. 
They occur in the Scottish Earlli-lionses (q.v.), or 
cycloiieaii umtcrmouTid dwoUraga; in the lako- 
divollings of Ireland, Scotland, and .Switzerland; 
and ahundaiitiy among the remains of the Roman 
period in liiiuiin and northern Europe. The most 
nsiial form of quern consists of two circular Flat 
stones, the upper one pierced in the centre with a 
narrow funnel, and revolving on a wooden or metal 
pin inserted in the lower. The upper .stone is occa¬ 
sionally omamonted with various device.'?; in the 
Roiimii period it is somelimoH runnel-shaped, with 
grooves radiating from the centre, In using the 
micrn, the giain wasdropueil with one hand into 
the central opening, while with tlic other the 
upper stone was rovolveil by means of a stick, 
inserted in a small opening near the edge. jAs 
early os 1284 an cITovt was made hy the Scottish 
legislature lo supeveedo the qncm by the water' 
mill, which did not, liowcvev, prevent hend-nrills 
from being largely used in Scotland down to tho 
lieginniiig of the l^th century. Probably tho oldest 
British typo of quern is that wliich was fasldoned 
from a section of oak. A 1cm? simple variety of 
the liand-qiiern, known as the Pot Oiiorn, and also 
of groat antiquity, consists of a circular stone basin, 
>vitii A hole through wliich the meal or Conr Bscapes, 
and a smailor circular stone lilting into it, i)eiTor> 
ated with an opoiiinc through which tlio gram was 
thrown Into tlie mill. 

See Sir Daniel AVileon’s .4rcIifpefo<7y and PrehUtoric 
Anmlt of Seotiand (1863), and Sir Arthur hlitoliell’s 
The Pad fn the Fment (1380). 

Qncsnny* Fuaxcois, a great Frencli economist, 
was bom at Mdrey, near AIontfort-rAinainy, Juno 
.4, 1604, sludiwl medicine and surgery at Paris, and 
iu 1718 commenced practice at Mantes. Hu acquired 
a high renutalioik iu hisprofcs.’sion, and at his death 
on 14th Jleccnrbcr 1774 was first physician to the 
king. But the fame of the ' Enroncau Confucius,' 
as ho rvas called hy liis followers, (luponde upon Ida 
spcciilaliniis in political economy, in the pages of 
the famoiif. Eneyfdopedie (ai'liclcs 'Fermicra and 
‘Grahus’l and vaiious soiiaU. Around liua and 
hie friend, M. do Gournay, gathered the famons 
group of the £coHomistc3, also called the Physio- 
cratic School (q.v. ; nnd see Political EponoMY, 

1 ). 288). (Suesnay’s views wore systematically set 
orlh ilia Tittle treatise, entitled Tableauxtcono- 
viiques. Only a few coi>ic3 of tliis ^vOTk were 

f ainted about tlie end of the year 1758, and these 
lavc now all disappeared; yet the principles 
nininlained by Quesiiay are Avell known, both 
from theaoure'es above rnontioned, and from other 
treatises that have mot with a better fate—hia 
Maximes Gdnirates du Goiivernemeni Econonxigtie 
d'uii Royamne Agricolc, the notes to wdiich occupy' 
more e)>ace than the text; Zc DroU Naiufel, m- 
ehulcd in thePAysiocrali'cof Dupont deNenipiirs; 
Analyse di* Tableati ^conomiquo; Problimes EcOno^ 
miques; a-wd. Dialognes sur h Convnlii'ce et sur les 
TrflwiMxrfes Ar(isn»ff—collocted in Onoken’a edition 
of his ffi««m.£'coHojnij«ejc(^Ai(ose)?Aij«e»(Fraiik;- 
fort. 1888). 
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<fcilCSUCl] Pasquier, a French theologian, was 
horn at Paris, July H, 1G34, ami, after n distiii- 
guLAlieil eoiiiso in the Sorboinic, entered tho Con- 
gi'egation of the Oratory in 11357. So great was liia 
reputotlon for learning ami pioty that at the age 
of twenty-eight he was ap|ioiiitetl director of tho 
Paris house of liis Congregation. It was for the 
use of the young men under his care that he com¬ 
menced the celohrated series Eijlexions Momles sitr 
H jVoJtueuK Testament. In 1675 he published an 
edition of the works of Leo the Great, which in 
the notes was held to maintain Gallieanism (see 
Galucan Church), and was aecowUngly placwl 
on the I?idex. Having refused to .subseribo the 
formulary conileninatory of Jansenism I'cqnircd by 
a deoreo of ICS l from all meniliera of tlio Oratory, 
Quesnel saw himself compelled to flee to the Low 
Countries, where lie attached himself to Amauld. 
He eo/itlniied at llrnssels ills Eiffextons, which 
were published in a complete /orm, with tho 
approval of the Cardinal do Noailles, Ilislim> of 
Chfilons, and ultimately Archbishop of raris 
(1693-9-t). Tlio Jesuits were nncoasing in tlicir 
malignant hostility, and (iuesncl was denounced and 
flunginto prison, hut escaped to Holland. His book 
was Ihially condemned in 101 sevoml propositions 
by tho celebrated bull (1713). Cinesnol 

epoiib his last years in Amsterdam, whore he died 
Decomber 2, 1710. A complete list of his many 
books will ho fouml in Moriii’s Diet. Hist His 
Lottera were edited by LeCouvayer (1721-23). For 
the latei' history of Jansenism, see S4ch6, Le$ 
Lerniers JansinietM (1891). 

<feu<Stclcti Lajidert ADor.pKE Jacques, a 
cel^ratod Belgian .statistician and astronomer, 
was born at Ghent, 2'2(l Fcliruary 1700, and stmlietl 
at the lyccimi of his native city. Here at eighteen 
he began to teach iiiacliciuatics, and five years 
later ivas appolnteil to this chair at tlic BrnsscU 
Athonmum. He auporintended tlie building of the 
Riiyal Obnfii'vatoi'y, and became Ita director in 
182S, while in 1830 ho accopCed the chair of Astro¬ 
nomy and Geodesy at the Ih usscls Military School. 
Fi'oin 18.94 he M'ns |J0i'petiial secretary of tlio , 
Belgian Iloynl Academy. He died 17th February j 
1874. Ills scieutllic work lay mostly in tho regions I 
of meteorology aiul statistics relating lo antliro- 
j3ology. His gi-eateat book is Sur VHomme et la 
D6veloppeincnl cle ses FacullSs (1835), in which ho 
sums up bis resoarohos on the pliysicnl am) intel¬ 
lectual qualitic.s of man. Both in this and in later 
U'orlc ill tlio Btdletin de la Cummission. Cenlralc da 
Statislimic, in VA nthroponietr ie, oh Mesuredes diffi- 
rentes Facnltis de Vllomnie (1871), anil in other 
banks and papei-s lia sliows the use that may ho 
ijiaile of the theory of probabilities, as applied to 
the 'avevago man’—at times carrying out that 
method so as to arrive at a Jucchanical precision 
nob justified by facts, and rojcctml by later writem 
ail 'inind statistics,’ Quitelet’s coiitTibntion.s to 
moteoridogy, astronomy, terrestrial magnetism, 
Ac., ill the Memoires and Bitllelim of the Belgian 
Hoyal Academy, were numerous and important. 
Sec Mnilly’s Bsscii sur la Vie ct les Travaiix de 
Quiielet (1873), and Wolow.ski’s Mo(je (1875), 

<tuctta, known locally as Slmlkob, a town near 
the north frontier of Bclncliistan, .stmtegically 
ijiiportanb ns commamliug the Bo)an Paw .and tJio 
Pisliin Valley. Since 1887 it lias been connected 
with tho Indian railway .system, and since 1877 
(Jiietta and its district have been administered by 
British ofticors; it is now the lieadquarlera of fcli’o 
British agent in BeUicliistnn, ami of a considerable 
luiUtary force, ami is strongly foj-tified. The valley 
is fortilo, well Avatcred, aiuf poimlous. Coal and 
petroleum wore discovered in 1890. 

fiuctzal. See Thogon. 


QuctznlcoatL See Mexico, Vol. VII, p. 1C9. 

Ouotzaltciiniig'o, the second city of Gnabe- 
mara, tho capital of a department of tho same 
name, is on tho Siguila, 95 miles “W. hy N. of 
Guatemala city. It contains an ornate church, the 
liaudsomcst government buildings in tlio republic, 
a national college, and a conservatoire. The streets 
arc lit with the electric light; tlie lionscs are built 
of a light-brown lava from tlie Cerro Qneniado 
(‘Uurucd Mountain’}, which overhangs the city. 
Quetzalteiiango is the centre of tlie tmiie in native 
cloths. Its port is Champcrico, on the Pacific, from 
wlioncc a railway extends inlaml to Relallinlen 
(27 miles). Pop. 20,000, mostly Indiana. 

Qiicveda Vlllcffas, Francisco Gosihz de, 
was boni at Madvul in 1680. His father was 
secretary to the queen and his mother one of her 
ladies in wailing. The Qncvedoa were one of tlie 
old fniiiilies of the [Montana, the inoiintain-reginii 
between Ihir^os and Sniitander, The name was no 
doubt dci'iveu from a place on the llesaya Illvei', 
bub the pumiing motto of the scutcheon on tlicir 
house in llic ailjncenb Toranzo valley, ‘I am he 
who stopped—« qiic vedd—tlie advance of the 
Mooifi,’cxpresMjtl tlie family tradition, and, like 
Cervantes, Lope tie Vega, Calderon, ami others of 
the race, Qiievedo was not a little jnoiul of an 
ancestry that claimed a share in stemming the 
lido of Moslem conquest. Villegas was llie name 
of his gramimotlior's family, anotliev of the same 
niounUun slock. He ^va8 left an orplian at an early 
ago, and sent by his guardian to tlie univcislty 
of Alcalii, from whicli he cainc away with suen 
a name for varied scholarship that ho may bo said 
to liave entered nnon life with a veputation ready 
made. Apparently a quiet, studious, meditative 
life would have been ms own elioico, but cliaiice 
ordered it otherwise for him. Tlie fatal iasuo of a 
duel, brought about by his chivabous chnmplou- 
sliip of a woman who had been insulted in his 
•resence, drove iiim in ICll tu the court of Iiis 
rieiid the Duke of Ossuna, tho new viceroy of 
Sicily 5 and he, perceiving in Quevedo, poet, 
sebofar, and buokwonu as fie was. the capacities 
of an able adniinistralor and cliploiuati-st, made 
him his light-hand man, and kept iiim constantly 
employed m confidential missions to Iloine, Milan, 
Genoa, and Venice, and when promoted to the 
vicc-i'oyalby of Hnulcs, chose him as his minister 
of finance, an <»(l{co in wliich Quevedo's success 
was only cqualleil by his integrity. 

Ho was involved in tho fall of Ossuna in 1619, 
and kept in prison for a time, but there •\\’aa in 
fact nothing to tax him with except fuleliby, and 
ho was permitted to retire to La Torre cle Juaii 
Abwl, a small estate of his in tho Sierra Morena; 
he was allowed, however, to return to Madrid in 
1623, and became a persona grata at the court of 
riiilip TV. In 1620 ho published his most important 
work, tlie Polilica dc Dios, sketched probably in 
Italy, but put into shape dining his hanishmont. 
He liml been for ten years behind tlio scenes, and 
had watched the working of onc-nmn-rulo in its 
woi-at form under tlie autocracy of tho Duke of 
Leriiia, and in tlio Fohtica lio made an earnest and 
eloquent appeal to tlio king to he a king, not in 
name only, hut in fact. 'Tlio lieavt of the king,’ 
hesnid, 'must be in no hand hut God's.' Possiiily 
it would never have seen the light had Philip 
IV. been true to the promise of his youth; but 
ho soon grew weary of governing, and left it to 
Olivares, and so long as Olivares lemained in 
power Quevedo 'h book continued to he a popular 
one. In Iffi28 he followed up his attack on govern- 
mciib bj^ favourites in an apologue entitled Ihll 
Eefonned. He remained, however, on friendly 
termn with Olivares j and if honours and high 
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place coulii have tem^hctl him lie might have had 
niiytliiiig in tlie ininister'a gift. He woiilcl have 
heon a valuable butticss to an unstable i-egiiiic, 
mill ifc wan clcsii-able to silence a man who hvl 
ail awkward knack of telling the tnitli in a way 
that hionglib it home to the piihlic- lint Qnevedo 
liail no luiiirl to ho a favouiite’n favoniite, and nil 
that itc could i»o gob to accept wtw the jiurely 
honorary title of secretary to the king. In tlic 
winter of 1639 another way of cflectiiighis purpose 
presented itself to Olivaiea. A niemoriul in verso 
to tile king, imiiloriug him in respectful and lovni 
language tu look with Ills own eyes to the iiiiseroiile 
condition of his kingdom, was ono day placed in 
his napkin on the royal tahla Qiicve'ilo waa de- 
nuLinced as the anfclior (and no doubt lie was 
though his liiograplier, Dr tie Tai-sia, strives t« dis¬ 
prove it), and was arrested at night mul carrietl 
off to the convent of San Marctis at Loon, where, 
lieavily ironed, he was lodged in a cell below tlio 
level of tlic river that washes tlie convent wall. He 
was aoon .struck down liy an illness, brought on by 
cold and dninji, from wliicli lie never recovered. lie 
appealed to 01ivave.s, hut Olivares represented the 
king as iinplacahle. In lG-13, however, tlic count- 
duke fell from power, the l utliloasncsa of the king 
clisa|ijieared, and Qnovedo was fiee to rclum to 
Madrid, broken in liealLli niid fortune; all Ids 
nroperty wibliin reach hail heon seized with hU 
hooks and papers. Ho remained a year in Madrid, 
and tlieu went liotno to La Torre to die; but the 
ne.'{t year Ins sun'crlugs bocainc so amito that 
lie had to move to Villanueva dc los Infantes for 
medical aid, and thcro death roleosod him in Sep¬ 
tember 1645. 

Quovodo was one of the most prolific Spanish 
poets, and was rniiked by Ills cooteinpornrics 
with Junn do Mona, Gaidlciso, Lope, and Gon- 
gora j but he wrote no poetry for the world. Him 
verses woro all written for Ida frioiuls or for himaolf, 
and, evoept tlioso in the I'hrcs of Esplnoan (lOOS), 
the few pieces publialvcd in his Ufe-tUne wcrcprlnteii 
witliout his consont. Poetry was with him a 
recreation and a solace, atnl, according to Ids 
nophew, some of his gayest and brightest verses 
were written in his cell nt San Maicos. IHs poetry 
therefore is for the most part of an oceasioiinl 
cliarnoter, and to a great extent made up of what 
would now ho callciryers ilc socidU; sonneU, sevious 
and satirical, form a largo portion of it, ami light 
humorous ballads and snugs a still larger. His 
move ambitions work is nt times disfigured by 
conceits, bub that it is the work of a true poet no 
ono will dispute. All through life he was at war 
with the poets of the ‘Culto’ achool, Gougom 
and his folloivcra (‘the scourge of silly poets* 
Cervantes called him), and this pei’ha|wmay have 
made him chary of appearing lit putdic os a poet; 
but if he took no pains to place himself upon the 
roll of flpanisli poets, lie added to it the name of 
Francisco dc la Torio, whoso poems ho discovereil 
nnrl published in 1031, It was for a long time 
uiaiutained that the discovery was a pretended one j 
but it is now admitted that lie could notliavo been 
the author. Hie place a-s a dramatist is not so 
well defined, Ahout a dozen of his interlude.^ 
aie extant, hut of his comedies, except two of 
which he was joiiit-antlior with Antonio dc 
Mendoza, nothing is known. His prose is even 
more inultifarious tlian liis vei-se. His first hook 
was a life of StTliomas do Villanncvaiii 1620and hia 
last, ill 1044, alifeof St Paul; and the greater part 
of his prose is of the same cliaractor, as is indicated 
by tlio titles : The Patience and Constancy of Jbfc, 
The Cradle and the Grave, Virine Militant, Tlte 
SCurtyrdom of Maredo MasiriUo, Instmclion how to 
Die, The Introduetion to Devont Life, from St 
Francis de Sales, and otheis of the same kind. Of 


Iris ]>oVitlcal works the PolUica de Dios la the cliicf; 
but he also wrote a Life of Marcus IJruius, to 
which he was adding n second part when struck 
down by liin last ilhic.ss, a Letter to Louis XIII., 
on the war of 1635, and several shorter tracts. In 
1626, at Saragowa, hi# hiilliant picarcs^ine novel, 
tile I'ida del Jiuscon Pablos, or, ns it ^vas calleil 
after his death, the Gran Tucaho, was printed, 
apparently, like most of his books, without his 
pcrniiflsioii, and at once took its place beside 
Gutman de Alfararhej and in 1627 his five 
Visions, four of whicli had been written be- 
tween 1607 and 1630, anil the fifth in 1621, were 
niinted in the samo way at liarcolona. Hia 
fiieiid, Vander llaitimen, immeillately' printed 
throe of them at Saragos.sa from Ids own copies, 
and rnlded the Cain de los locos de Arnor (‘The 
Madhouse of lioverf;'), whicli has ever .since been 
wrongly attributed to Qiiovcdo. He himself dis* 
owned it; it bears no trace of liis hand, and it 
ia not printed as liis by Vaiulcv Hamnicn, who, 
moreover, afterwards confessed himself the author. 
Cliiefiy for the sake of the vision or apologue of 
Hell ItCj^onncd, a sort of ofislinot or sequel to 
the Politleii de Dios, lie wished the I'jV/ojis to 

S ear in an autliorised edition at Madrid j but 
ickily they were submitted for examination 
to tlio l*advo Niseno, a friend of Montalvan, tlie 
diiiiiiatiat, who had a grudge against Quevedo, ami 
to obtain a license lie find to consent to barbavoun 
nmtilalfons of In's work wlifclt in rouio places make 
nttcr nonsense of it; and it is in tills mangled sliaue 
the rwi'oM* have been printed over since 1631. lie 
added some short Immorons pieces, on tlie alTccla- 
tiousof cUoOnlto achoot, tlie use of vulgar slang 
nlirases, silly popular beliefs, and tlie like; and, the 
uetter to mnsK the design of the others^ he calleil 
the volume Juyueies de la Nilies (‘Playthings’), 
and ajiologised for the ^vllo}e as liio work or hia 
youth, though the principal piece was ^vl^tton only 
tlii-ee years Imck. The l isiou or apologue woa 
Qneveuo’s favourite form of expression; his 
peculiar Imiuour and satire aio nowhere better 
aeon than in Fortnna con Scso (‘Fortune Right*), 
written in 1635, bub not printed till 1650, in which 
Fortune demonstrates by experiment that it strieb 
logic and justice took licr place mnnkiiul Mould, 
have a great deal m ore to complain of. 

Tho edition of Qiiovedo's works in tho Siblioltea de 
Aulores Espafioles (vida. xxiii. and xlvili., proao, edited 
kyAureliano Fcnmndcz-GueiTn; vol. Ixix,, vora^ edited 
by Florcnoio Joner) la tho only ono that oan bo said to ap¬ 
proach completcneE.i. Mail)' of the pieces in itaro printed 
Cor tlio firat time. Tlio prose is edited with couunendablo 
thoroaghnera and industiy; but Scilor Fomandez-Gaorra. 
bos unfortunately nroferred the expurgated text of the 
Visions to tliat vdiioli oome direct from tho hand of 
Quevedo; ho ^vc.i, however, the moat important of 
the variations in liis notes. Tlio voluiue of verae is 
Ices Eatisfactory, and follows tho atiipid pedantic arrange¬ 
ment of the i7th-ceiitiiry editors, lifter Quevedo's death 
editions foUoiycd in rfuick Bucccssion, but moet of them 
Rrc slovenly iu the extreme as regards editing, paper, and 
mint, A handsome edition in 3 vols. 4to was iesued by 
Foppens (BruHScU, 1600-71), nnd well printed, if not 
critical ones by Ibarra (6 vols. 6vo, Madrid, 1772), by 
Sancliafll vols. 8vo, Madrid, 1791-94}, and by CastcUanoa 
(6 vols. 8vo, illustrated, Madrid, 1341-45) ; and an 
ndmirablc seleotion (wliich in Quevedo's case is not only 
a defensible but a desirnblo foiiii) was pnbliEhed by 
Yillalpanda (6 vols. 12ino, Madrid, 179S). 

The earUcat translatioua from Quevedo wero into 
French by the Sieiir de la Gencate, who translated tlia 
FMionaiii 1633, the MellllcfomrU in 16M, and tho Vida 
del Jittsetm, according to Barbier in 1633, or 1641 
acwitliiig to Brunet. His vcrKions are by no ineps 
faithful or aoourate, but tli ey have tlie advantage of being 
based upon Quevedo’s original toxt Frem them moat oC 
the EnglisJi versions Jjavo bcca made—ag. Visions; or 
JTeV* JCin^ome, by R, Croshawe (1640) ; JTell i?c/oi"niaf. 
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1)y E. Jf, (1641); Jiuscon, (ita IFitif/ Spaniard, hy 
J. Dnvies (1657); and tlic well-known lively vcraion of 
tlio J'fsi'oiia by Sir J». L’ERtraiiga (1C67). Cnj>tain Joint 
Stevens In 1007 ]>roduced a good translation from the 
orieinal of Forlwm con Stto; and of the Vitlatlel Jiweon 
anu sotno shorter pieces in 1707; and his translations, 
together with L’Eatrango’a Visions, were pnldislietl in 3 
Tols. at Eilinbiirgli in 1708 as Quevfdo's Worts, Tlio l>est 
Froneii tr.mslakimi of tlic Vhfrtdef £us«nt isoiic by D'Her- 
inilly under the title of the Fiji Matois {1176), edited and 
by no means Improved by Bestif de la Bretonne. Tliat by 
M. Gcmi'inJ do Lnvigno is unfaiblifuL Led away by an 
alisiird tlieory that Qnovedo ^vrote the story when he 
was only fifteen, ho has tampered with the text to make 
it suit hii pitiposlcroua clu onology. Under Hie titJo of 
VoiKiflcs yiert'aiijs de Quevedn four of tbo Visions were 
very freely rendered by tlio Abbd Ecra\idin17f>C. In 1618 
Ilans Ho.^chc^uscll gave a still inoro frea German version 
under tlia title of Wunderlicbe Gcstchit PhUundtr'aron 
SitUKald ; and in 1841 Dr Outtcnstcin treated tlio fbisroH 
in much tlie sanre fnslnoii in Dee (ftiietsrilter. An Italian 
tiftHsliition of the novel hy G. P. Eranco appeared in 
1084, 

a small fiahing-towu of France 
(depti. Jlorliilian), at the axtreinStv of a long 
iianwvjieninsnla, 21 miles S\V, of Vaiinca. ruj^ 
1030. It was liove that n IkhIv of Fronch emigrant 
royalists lamlcd from an EiieUsh llect in 1795, and 
endeavoured to rouse iiie pooiilcof liritfany ami I,a | 
Venddo against the Convonlioii, but were defeated 
and driven into the eea by General Hoclie. Nearly 
all the jirisoners taken were shot by order of the 
Convention. On 20th November 17C9 Hawke com¬ 
pletely defeated a Frencli iloet nnilcr Admiral 
OontlanB in Qniberon liuy, 

Qiiidiun, the language of the Indians of Pom 
(q.v.). 

Ollicic, HoniCRT III'IIKHT, was bom in 18.32, 
hadhis education at privatesclionlsand at Harrow, 
wlieiico ho nasscil to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
ITo too): onlcin, iicld curacies in Iviiitccbape) and 
Miirylul'ono, and was amtointed hy his college to tlio 
viciivnge of Sadbcrgli la 1883, imt four years later 
rcsi^jinud the living. Hu liau an bitcnso love of 
children, and the great interest of IiLh life w*as 
education. To tbo iliHcussioii of its theories lie 
bronglit M'ldc study, indejiendont tliouulit, atul 
ripe wisdom ; witness Ids bright and (lelightful 
Essays oh Educutianal lii^ormers (1863; 2d ml, 
1800). Hia ijracticftl knowledge of the work of 
teaching he had gained by service at Cranluigh, 
Harrow, and olscwhere. Ho died at Cambridge, 
Oth Jilarcli 1891. 

<fiiickcii8. See Coo-cibonAss. 

Qliicksniul {qnich-A.e. ‘living’ or 'moving,* 
iind sand), in ils u.siial significance, a tract of sand 
wliiclr, without difl’eriiig much in appoaraiicc from 
the shore of which it ftirnis part, remains i>erinan- 
ontly saturated with water to suclr an extent that 
it cnmicit sii])])ort any weight. Quick.sands are 
most often found near tlie moiiUis of Inrge rivers. 
Tliey appear only to be formed on flat shorc-s, tho 
siihstratnin of wldoh is an ivregnlar expanse of stiflT 
clny or oilier iinpevvioiis fcjrniation. Pools of water 
are vctaiiiefl in the liollijws, and Ixscoine partially 
filled with sand or mud, wliielj remains like the soft 
bcdinicnt in a cup of cocoa on nccoujitof the absence 
of drainage. Tlic sand on a uniform shelving shore 
consolidirte.s nt low tide hceaiise the water wliich 
jioniieates it (Irains hack freely to tlio sea. In 
marrow chaniieis through which the configiimtioii 
of the adjoining slinre causes strong tidal currents 
to mil the sainT imiy he kept so constantly stirred 
up by tlie iiioviug waler that a qiiicksaiuf results. 
Thus, wliile tlie snimnit of a sandbank rising 
from a gontle slope is usually fivm, the hollow 
margin of the hank udiere it meets tlio shore is 
frequently a quick.saiul. Quicksands are not com¬ 
monly of great extent, and tlieir danger has prob- 


ohjy bee/i exaggemted in tlie (lOiiiiJnr mind by son- 
satioiial descriptions in woiics of fiction—e.g. in 
the Jirule of Lammermoor and Wilkie Collm.s’s 
MuohsIohc. Persons sink in a quicksand e.xnctly 
tts ill water, only more slowly ; and it is probable 
that if the victim did nob .stnigglo lie would not 
sink over Hie licad, as experiments show tliat waler 
cnntaiiiiiig a quantity of solid matter in suspension 
has its floating power increased. Jt is a common 
belief amongst sailur-s that if a vessel is stranded 
on a quicksaiul it is inevitably sucked down. This 
cannot be the case unless the vessel springs a leak, 
or heels Over sniliciently to let tlie semi-liquid sand 
enter. The idea jnfiy Jiavc taken ri.sD /iwn the 
jiopular association of quicksands >vitii wlihiponls, 
or from the fate of small vessels stmiided at low 
tide on a stiff bank of clay which held them fast 
and allowed the rising tide to snliiucrge llicni. 

The name qiiick.saiiil is .souietimcs applied, especi- 
nlly l»y old wiilcjN, to ibo drifting .“ariiJs wiiicli nra 
carried by wind over cultivated land hovilcring the 
seashore or a desert. See Downs, Dxuft, Dunes. 
j ^iiick!$jlver. See Meucuey. 

I 6. name given to a tendency shown 

I at various periods in the liistory of the chuvoh by 
! many clashes of mystical religions ontJmsiasts, of 
widely different beliefs, to make perfection on 
earth consist in a condition of uninlorrnpted con¬ 
templation. In this stale of quiet tho soul ceases 
, to reason, to veiicct either on itself or God, or to 
I form any of tlie ordinary acts of faith, its sole fnnn- 
' tion being passively to leceiro Hie infused hen-venJy 
light wliteb accompanies tliis state of inactive con¬ 
templation. The first of modern Qnietists was tlio 
Spanish prio-st Molinos; its most famous devotee, 
Aladamo Guyon, wliose gontle but powerful iii- 
lluonco led into tlio same mode of tiiought tlie 
saintly Fcnclon. Quietism lias boon called -tho 
Siwinisli analogue of Quakerism in England, of 
Jansenism in France, of Pietism in Germany; bub 
thc.se several systems, tliough tliey had common 
tendencies, were also .sliavply distincnishetl. Ib 
juay be said that Quietism involves but little of 
practical consequence, whether for good or for ovil. 
This may and iloes hold tnio in the case of noble 
and lofty souls like F6nelon 5 but wliat moved 
lli^snct and the church generally to strong oppo¬ 
sition waa the belief that, carried to its logical con¬ 
clusion, Quietism led to Antlnomianism, and wonld 
inevitably prove pernicious in its effects upon the 
vulgar croAvd of follower. From the belief of tlio 
lofty and jierfect nature of tlis purely passive state 
of contoiiqilatimi tlicre is, it was hold, but a single 
step to the fatal piincijdo in morals, that in this 
aubliinc state of contemplation all external things 
become indifteroiit to the s(ni],U'hicli is thus absorbed 
in God; that good works, tlie sacrfimcntB, prayer, 
arc not ueccssavv, ami hardly oven compatiblo ■with 
the repoHo of the rduIj that so complete is the 
self-Rbsorpiion, so independent is tho soul 0/ cor- 
(lorcal sense, that even criininal vepresBiitatioiiB 
and iiiovcmcuts of tlio sensitive part of tho soul, 
and even tho external actiim-s of the body, fail to 
affect tlie conlemplating soul, or to impress it witli 
their dehnsing iuliuonco. See Bussunv, FiiNp.LON, 
GuI'ON, MoLTNO.y; also Hoppe, frcscliichtc der 
Quietistischen- Mysiik in dor Kuthol. Kircho (1876). 

<iMiffricli, See Filt.an (St). 

QlillllllluiC, a seaport of East Africa, in tlio 
Porliigucisc territory or Muxambiqiic, stands about 
13 miles frem the mouth of tho river of tho same 
name, tlic uortliern arm of tlie Zambesi delta. Tlie 
town occupies an nnhoalthy site, but imports 
cottoTiB, beads, hardware, anus, coal, spirits, and 
food-Btuflh lo llie annual value of £80,000, and 
exports ivory, gi'ound-nuLs, india-vnbhor, Nvax, 
copal, and oil-seeds to a value that ranges befcireoD 
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£00,000 and £100,000 a yi'ar. Fifteen per cent of 
tlic total trade is for and from N^assaland (q.v,). 
Pop, GOOO, incluiliii^j 116 Euroiicana and 327 
Asiatics. 

Qiiillo'tag a town of Cliili, in tlio ferltlc vnllcy 
of tlie Aconcagua, 13 miles fnmi iu month, aud 
25 miiea hy milNE. of VnliiortiUo. Pop 9WH>. 

OiiilLs are the large fcatlicrs of tlie winga of 
buds, ccrtaii) kinds of which have for centuries 
been used to make into writing-pens. Prom the 
swan, goose, niul tiirlccy the kimlB are ohtaincil 
that are regularly prepared for writing piirnoscs, 
crow quills being used fur drawing. Aquili, like 
liorn or hair, is furiucd of cpidcniiic tRsno, and 
the barrel or tube (the quill proper) has an ex- 
tcrual inmnbraue and an iiitcriini pith. In order 
to get rid of the.se, and to bring tiiG iiaturaily soft 
state of the barrel into a cundiliou ready htr 
innkiiig into a pen, it requirca to be dressetl. The 
quill-dresser sita besido a [ire enclosed with brick 
sides and with an iirjii face-plate hi Iroiit, cou- 
taiiiiug a hole goinewhnfc larger tlian a crown piece. 
He lirsfc heats the quill by pifieiiig it for niie or 
two stiQOiids in this hule, wliich uoahlcs him to 
scrape oil' the outer luuinhrane with a thick 
strong knife, the quill being jnessed nearly Hat 
iu the ojiorabion. Tills done, lie again holds it 
for a brief time in tlio furnace, by which the 
quill acqniiG.s tlio proper strength and brittle* 
ness to admit of its being made—by a knife or 
niftcliine—into a pen wltli a clean slit Quills 
wore formerly prepared for writing by aiiotlicr pro¬ 
cess, wliluli is still used fur such as arc nuulo into 
tootlipicks. This consists in steeping them for a 
night in water and then nianipulatuig them in hot 
sand. AUluiugU tlio inanufacturo of qnUl-iiona is 
a doelinitig industry, they are atill made in cun* 
slderablo nuiiibeiii. The Controller of the Govern* 
mcnb Stationery OlHce, thinking the matter of 
some public intorest, published uctween 1806 and 
1S73 a yearly statement aiiowing the imnibois of 
steel pens and quills supplied for tite public service. 
Theso reports show tliat as late os the year 1808 
there woa atill a large number <if quills used. The 
figures for tliat year weic: QuiiU, nearly 6«00 
gross, value £1816; steel pons, 14,012 gross, value 
£1000. Those ligures did not materially (Uher for 
the four previous ycai's, I'Ut in 1873 the annual 
number of quills supplied had dimiiiishcil by nearly 
ona-Iialf. In 1890 tlio quantities issued from tlio 
Stationery Oflice were; Quills, 4000 gross; steel 
pens, 38,000 gross. 

Qiiiloa, or Kilwa, a seanoit of East Africa, in 
German tervitovy, 100 miles o. of Zanzibar, and an 
outlet for tlie trade with Nyassalaiid, exports ivory, 
gum copal, rice, and manioc^ Pop. 6000, including 
a number of ilanynns. 

Qiilloii, a town of Southern India, In the state 
Travaiicore, is situated oil the west coast, 85 miles 
NW. of Cape Comorin. A aettlementof tlicnncicnt 
Syrian Cliurcli and subsequently of the St Thoiiiao 
Cliristlans, it was, under the names Coilon and 
Coliinihum, a famous mart for the trade in tim¬ 
ber, ginger, popper, &c. The Poitugnese built n 
fort tliere iu 1603, which the Uutcii took in 1653. 
From 1803 to 1830 it was garrisoned by the liritisli. 
Pop. 13,588. 

Qiiliiipci*, a town nf Franco {dept. Finistbre), 
is prettily situated on the Odet, U miles from its 
mouth, and 03 miles by rail SE. of Brest. Its 
cathedral {1239-1515), n stately and richly-carved 
and ornamented edilice, is the principal bnilding; 
there are also a college, a mnaeiini, and an agri¬ 
cultural Boliooi. Potteries are in operation, tu 
well as taiiyards, saihvorks, &c. j and Pishing is 
carriod on. Pop. (IS72) 13,159; (1886) 17,171. 


' Qiihi, JAMra, a celebrated actoi', Avas Itom in 
Loiuloii, of Irlsli descent, 24tii February 1003, 

' and iiiaile his first apj'camnce on the stage in 1714 
at Dithliii. Hiiovtly after he proceeded to Imndon, 
when! he was engaged at Dniry Lane, but for qiiitu 
ioferiur parts. In 1710, however, the Rutlden ill¬ 
ness of a leading actor led to Quin’s being Cfilled 
on to atistolii the ciiaiocter nf llajazct iu ilie once 
famous play of Tamerlitne. HU success atos nmrlrcd. 

I Next year he excliangcrl Hrary Lane for liich’s 
I theatre utLiiicoln’K Inn Fields, where lie I'eniniiicil 
' oa a principal actor for seventeen years. Not lung 
I after leaving the foi mcr place he Imd the luisfortiine 
to kill a brotlier-actor in a duel—a circitmutiince 
ivliich clouded his rcpiitatiun for a while, The only 
really fine jiarts which lie sccuis to have placed 
were Captain JIachcntli in the lictjgnrii Opera and 
Folstalf in tbo d/cjr// M'iceJi of Windsor. In 1734- 
33 he returned to I)riiry Lane Theatre, ‘im such 
terms,' wiys Cibber, ‘ ob no hired actor hail before 
received and from this date until Llie ajipcnvance 
of Garrick iu 1741 he was hy universal eoitscnfc 
the lii-at actor in England. In 1T4G Quin and 
Gntrlck acted togetlier in the Fair Fcniteiil, as a 
contest for nrc-eminencc. 'Die novelty of seeing 
the two rival actors in the same tragedy, ami the 
admirable acting of Mrs Cibher ns the Fair Penh 
tent, conlributeu greatly to the extiamdiimry suc¬ 
cess of Um play. The superiority of Clarrick was 
oekiiowledged by the bc-sl judges; and (Jiiin, by 
no incaDs pleased at his rUlng fame, sarcastically 
doclarcil that ‘Garrick was a new leligloii, ntid 
that WliitcnuUl wfUi folloucdfor a time, bub tiiey 
would all como to clinrcli again. ’ In 1751 lie with¬ 
drew from the slago. aiui fixed Ids resilience ut 
Bath, where he died, January 21,17C0. In Boclety 
Quill was also popular, his convereatinn being full 
of Avitand Ids stories amusing bliough conrnc. Ho 
hod A most benevolent heart, and among Ids many 
kind actions lie avos ablo on one occasion to do a 
great service to Thomson by delivering iiini fi'oiii 
arrest, and afterwards lived 'in fond intimacy* 
Avitb the poet, os Johnson tells'ua in his LivM if 
the Poet*. An anonymous Life of Quin, deiu- 
cated to Oarriek in 1760, Avas reprinted in 1887, 
with A snppleineut of corrections aiul additional 
information. 

4^iihiCC (CifdoHia), a goims of tiecs and sliriibs 
of tlio natural order Kosaceu?, sub order Poinece, 
nearly allied to Pyrus, with Avhlcli many botanists 
liai’e united it mulcr tlie name P, Ci^onia, but 
distinguished by having many instead of two seeds 
in each cell, and by their A'ery mucilaghibus 
nature. 'The Coiiiinon Qiiinco [(T, vitlgans), a 
native of the south of Europe nnd temperate 
parts of Asia, is a low tree, Avitli generally tortu¬ 
ous hmiiclics, ovate, entire, deeidunus leaA’es, and 
rather large Avhitish lloAVcrs, Aviiich are solitniy 
nb the e-xtrcjiiity of yoimg brandies. Tiie fruit 
is iiiBome varieties globose, In others peaV'Shaped, 
of a rich yelloAv or orange colour, with a strong 
smell. It is hard and austere, hut avIicii stewed 
with siigar becomes extremely jdeasnnt, and is 
mucli used ill this way either hy itself nr to impart 
a flavour to apple-pies. It is also much used for 
making a preserve called Quince Mttnnalade. A 
delicious bev'erage somewhat rcseiiibling cider is 
made from it, 'i’he seeds, wlilch ixioilily give out 
their mucilage to water, so that they turn forty 
or fifty times their amount of water into a sub¬ 
stance an thick. as syrup, have long been used 
I in medicine. Quince mucilage or quince gum, 
j Gydonin, is allied to Bossorin, but clifl'ei-s Iroin 
jib in being readily soluble in water (see Gusr). 

I Tlie quince avos cultivated by the nncieiifc Orcoka 
j and Homans, and is at tlie present day cultivated 
I in the south of Europe, iu England, and generally 
' in temperate cihimtea. Its pniicipal use iu Britain- 
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in a coininercial .‘■ciipg is as a stock on wliich to 
bud or graft tlie iionv. Many choice kinds of ]>ear 

succeed better 

Floweriinj lirftiioh of Quinco against walls, 

(C'^rfoniKi being very 

<j,rii» fnucj t,aeotioiior<lo. ornamental 

(uontleynna Trimcn.) from the pro* 

fusion of it-> 

beautiful flowers, usually a lich red in colour. Sec 
Jiloccirs Quiwe Oulturo (New York, 1888). 

Uuiliocy, De. Sco De QuiNCEy. 

Otiliicyi (1) the tliii'd city of Illinois, find 
capital of jVdatus county, ia on the Mississippi 
Uii'cr, 100 iiiilea abovo St Louis ami 262 by rail 
9^V. of Cliicngo. It is liaml.somcly built on a 
liigli blulT, lias ft largo trade by the river and 
extensive railway coimoctlona, an important rail- 
wav bridge crossing tJio river at this jjoint. Tho 
public IntildingH in^udo a fiiio coiirt-iionse, a medi* 


foundries, saw- and planing-niills, breweries, and 
manufactories pvoJuciug etovos, furniture, car¬ 
riages, tobacco, &o. Pop, (1880) 27,208; (1890) 
31,494.—(2) A town of Mofisaelmsotfs, near the 
soft, null 8 inilos S. of Poston by rail. Tho town¬ 
ship |)ioilncos the famous Quincy granite, and was 
the birlhnlncc of .John Hancock, John Adams, and 
liis son, t/olin Quincy Adams. Pop, (1880) 10,570 ; 
(1890)16,723. 

<|lllllCy^ Josuii, nn American orator and man 
of lottcr.s, and son of Josiah Qiiincv (1744-75), an 
cloijiicnl advocate of tho rights of tho colonists, 
was born at Bnaton, Febiuary 4, 1772, graduated 
at Har^'ni'd in 1700, and was called to tho bar in 
1793. Ha took an active interest in politics as 
a loading ineinlicr of the Federal party in New 
England, and was elected in 1804 to congress, 
where he became distinguisliccl as a ready, earnest, 
and fervent orator. He was one of the earliest to 
donomicc slnvory, but his most remarkable speech 
was one in wliieli, spurred on by the jealousy with 
M’liich the old Now England colonies regarded tho 
now western, states, lie declared that the admission 
of Lnuibiaim would be a sninciciit ennso for the 
dissolution of the union, and that, ‘ns it would 
bo the right of all, so it would bo tlie dnty of some, 
to prepare dcfiiiitely for a separation—^peaceably 
If they could, violently if they Timst.’ Disgiisterl 
witli the triiniiph of the Domociatic party and tho 
war of 1812, he declined a re-election to congi'ess, 
and devoted his attention for a whiletoagricnTfcnro, 


Ho was, however, n member of the Mns.saclinHotl.s 
legislature during most of tho next ten yeais, servi’d 
ns mayor of Boston from 1823 to 1828, and in J829 
accented the po-st of lucsidont of HarraixJ, wliicIi 
be held until 1845. His remaining years wore 
^ent ill quiet literary work, and lie died at Quincy, 
Jiily 1, 1864. Among liis published works are 
Memoirs of Ids fafclier (1823) and of J. Q. Adams 
(1838), and histories of iriirvarcl Hiiivevsity (1840), 
of the Iloaton Athenicum (1851), and of Boatan 
(1852). His Speeches were edited (1874) by his 
.son, Ednimid Quincy (1808-77), who was secretary 
of llie American Anti-slnvciy Society, anil con- 
tribiilcd largely to the iVholitionist press. 

Edoau, n great Freiidi writer, Wfus 
Imni of an old Catliolic family at Doiirg in the 
department of Ain, Fchrnnry 17,1803. His mother, 
who.se dreamy and emotional nature he inhoi'itcd, 
was a Hrotestant. In 1806 tho child was cniTled 
hy his mother to join )iis father, then CommisMioner 
of the Army of tho Hliiiio, and he spent great pai't 
of his Loybuod in the renioto and dreary solitudes 
of Cortinas near Bourg. His parent.^ ivere bofcli 
ardent vopnblicans, hating the \’cry name of 
Nopoloon. Accordingly Llio boy early made him a 
licro in his heart; bub as ho giew np a passion for 
Hhcrty .supcmciled his first love, Ho ivas oducatod 
at the collcgeK of Boiirg and Lyons (1817-20), and 
next went to Paris; kit refusing to talcc the coiu-so 
for a soldier at the Ecule Pulytcelmlque, lie pub¬ 
lished in justification of his choice of a profession 

T _T..,-yr*_j:..icnr> tx-*» _ i.i... 


iransiaaon oi tiercicr s I'/inoson/iy of instory, 
and Ibis he determined to tranHlate into French, 
aUiiungh lie hud first to icain Gcrma'n to do so, 
Hu piihlislicd the book in 1825, and Ids romarUahlo 
Introdiiclion procmed him tlio fviondsliipof Cousin, 
at wjioso house he met Miclielet, for fifty years llio 
‘brother of bis licart and mind.’ Hp Imcl already 
travelled in (Jermany, Italy, and England, wlien iii 
1820 he was ajipointcd to a post on a government 
mission to Greece. The fniLt of Ins travels was Zn 
Grke Motlerne (1830). A spcculativo ropnhJioftii ol 
ideas, Olio of the caillcsL writers for tho licvuc (ies 
Deux Afomlcs, and a student before their time of the 
old Oliansona do Geste, Quinot played aeonsplcuons 
part in the Paris of his day. aiul made Jiis name 
known boyoml its M-nlls by liis ./Hmffrifj'nff {1833), a 
kind of spiritual imitation of the ancient mystorics, 
III which tho Wandering Jow stniida ns an oinblom 
of humanity in its liopolcss groping for certainty 
and rest. In 1834 he inarrieii, and next prodiicecl 
Ilia less 8iicce3.sfnl jiocnis, NapoUon (1836) anti 
PrometlUe (1838). Theao three u’orkH fall natmnlly 
into a kind of trilogy, in which Aliasnonis repro- 
aonte the race, Napoleon tho individual, and 
Pronietlieus tho martyr, typical of the religions 
leader. In 1838 he jmldisliccl Ids Exnmcn de Vu 
do J6sm, ill w'Uicli lie shows that Strauss is too 
analytic to detect tho true principle of life in tlio 
gospola. Quinet's deepest conviction was that 
religion ia the very Bulmlancc of Inunanity, that the 
true founders of society have been Icacliera like 
Zoroaster and Closes, and tliat Cliristianiby itself is 
the apotheosis of personality. 

Appointed in 1839 nvofessor of Foroign Literature 
at Lyons, he he"an those lectures wliieii aftorwftvds 
formed his brilliant book, Du Ginie des Ilcligions 
(1842). He was now recalled to Rviis to tho 
chair of ‘ Litt6ratui'ea Mdi idionales ’ at tho College 
do France, and hero for four years ho loetured to a 
crowd of enthusiastic disciples on suoli Lhcme.s as 
tho revolutions in Italy, tho Jo-snits, Ultvaiuontan- 
ism, and Clmatiaiiity in relation to the French 
Rovolntion. Ho joined Michelet in attacking tho 
Jesuits, and his opigi'ammatio eloquence, added to 
the Gntluisiasm and earncstno-ss of Ida convictions. 
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made the blow- he etnick tlic order tlie dc&<l)icKt It 
Jjftd received in France since the days of I’aseal. 
lint Ills lectures caused so much e^ceitement tlinl 
Hovevniiient siijuiresaed them in 1840. Next camo 
the Fcvolution, in whicli Qniiiet took his place on 
tliQ baniendea, and after its siicccsh was elected to 
vepresent Ain in the National Assembly, where he 
voted^ in the Extreme Left. He was little of a 
practical statesman, but from the beginning he 
saw the traitor under the mask of Louis Nnpoloon. 
After tho coup d'etat he was exiled to Dniasels, 
whence in 1857 he migrated to Voytaux on tho 
Hhnres of tlie Lake of Geneva. Hia mother liad 
died in 1847, his wife in 1851, and soon after lus 
exile he married the daughter of a Roumanian 
patriot, Georges Asahy. At Brussels he pruiliiccil 
Les Esdnves (1853), and an edition of the cliicf 
writings of Mamix do Ste Aldcgonde (1850); 
and in Switzerland Merlin I'EndiuHteur (2 volu. 
1860), a book of enormous rhetorical power, lofty 
hut ill-.sustaiiicd thought, and dazzling Imager^'. 
Other works were La Rioohdion Tieligieuse au 
XIX.* ,SVde/e(1857); Hisloirt ilc nies A/^M(1800),a 
delightful fragment of an autobiography; Ilhtoire 
dc la Cumpagne de 1B15 (1832), in wbicli he showed 
that Napoleon’s fall was due to his own outrage 
upon riglitcouancsa alone; La Rtrohiiioii (18Co), 
in which ho demonstratoil that its frightful cviriics 
wevo tho fruit of the suspicions and mistriisb 
Legotton by twelve centiivic.s of despotic education. 
AIT tlie disostors of Fronch history no traced to the 
national denial of rlghteousno.is in the llevocation 
of the Edict of Nantes; tho Tt*nov was tlio direct 
result of St Bartholomew' and the Dragonnadcs, 
ami again was itself tho paront of tlio IStli 
Bvumaivc ami the 2d Dccewibev. After the down¬ 
fall of Napoleon III. ho returned to Paris, nitd 
during the siege strove to keep aglow tho expiring 
fire of patriotism. Ho sat in the National Assem- 
blioa at Bordeaux and Vorsnillos, and aroused great 
enthusiasm by his inipossloncd if somewhat vague 
orations. He died at Versailles, 27th Mai-ch 1875. 

Quindt’a latest books woro La Crial'tM (1870), a 
ohnrActcristicoliy bold and hnagiuative incursion into 
the (ioinain of scleiico; La JUpuHique (1872); and 
VEipril Xouvean (1874). Le T.lvre de I’ExUS sproared 
postliumouely. Hia wife publi-slied In 1870 Alenioirtt 
d'Exil; his Oovreitpondanee Iniditt followed in 1877 
12 vok), bis Leltres d'Exil d Mieheltl el d Divert Amit 
in 1884-80 (4 vols.). AnotUtlon of bis (EuvreiCompt>tet 
in 20 vols. (1837-79) was preimred by an Influontinl 
committoc as a national tribute of respect to the iioet, 
tho prophet, and tito patriot. Sec the biography by 
ChaMin (1859); Edpar Quinet depuia f’ii'xif (1889), by 
bis widow: Riolinrd Heath’s Edgar Qainel; Hia Ettriy 
Life and Wrilimja (1881); also the essays by Professor 
Dowdon in Stud tea in ZiVcrolwrd (1878), and Montdgut 
in Milangct Cri'tiquea (1879). 

f|iiliiiiLC is an alkaloid having the cliomicai 
formula Cn,|IL,NaOj,311,0. Along with cinchoni- 
dine, cinchomiio, and a large number of other 
alkaloids, it lb present in the bark of iiiiineroiis 
species of Cinchona and Remijia, of which these 
snbslaiiccs constitute the active medicinal prin- 
ciples. Good bai'lts yield an average of 5 to 0 per 
cent, total alkaloids, of which onedmlf is quinine 
and cinclionidinc, the other half consisting of the 
other alkaloids in varying proportions. Quinine is 
by far the most important hoin a medical and com* 
mcrcinl point of view’; tlio yield of it varies greatly, 
li and 8 per cent, being the extremes. Quinine 
is obtained from fclie powdered bai'k by treating 
it with liiiio, and tlion extracting the mixture with 
alcohol, noutraliBing with an acid so na to obtain a 
salt of quinine, and finally purifying the product. 
In 1820 Pelletier and C'avoiitou isolated pure 
quinine, and demonstrated that it was the chief 
active ingredient in the bark. ^ Many attempts 
iiavQ since been made to prepare it avtiticially, hat 


ivitlioiit Bucccss. For the introrbiction of the bark 
into Europe, and the culture of the tree in South 
America ami (recently) In India, sea CixcilONA. 

Qiiinhic itself is not used in medicine, owing to 
tlie inconveniences arising from its insolubility in 
water, biifc ninny of its salts me, and two of them, 
tlio sulpiiate and hj'droclilorate, aic included in 
tlie British Phanimcopccia along with numerous 
nrepamtions of cinchona-bark containing them. 
Tlio sulphate is the most conmionly used ^rreparn- 
tion, and it is pninihivly known as quinine. It 
occurs ill small, silKy, .snow-white crystals, which 
have a purely and intonBcly bitter taste, and are 
8 ])aringly soinblo in water (1 in 700 parts); its 
solutions have a blitisli or ilnorosccnt colour even 
when very dilute. In alcohol or diliile aulpliuiic 
aciil it is veiy soluble. The liydroclilornto closely 
resembles the sulplnitc, but is iimcb mure soluble 
in water (1 in 34 parts], and its solutions are not 
fliiorCBcent.. IVlicn treated with excess of chlorine 
water and a few drops of nninionia solution, solii- 
tiunsof quinine given dear emerald green colour; 
if fcnocyanidc of potasahiin be added this cliangcs 
to a ruby ted. 

Prcjinratioiis of quinine, anil especially the sub 
pliate, arc very largely used in iiiediciiio. Locally 
applied dilute solutions (2 to 4 gr. to the oz. of 
water) have a gcimieidal, antipiitiefactlve, and 
aiitifermcntative action, hence they are iiscd as 
lotions in hay fever, iliphthcria, cystitis, nnil 
similar diseases. As a bitter tonic small doses 
(i to 2 grains) are frequently given in general 
debility, atonic dyspepsia, ameinin, ticrofum, con- 
valesccnco from acute iliseosDs, and other condilioiis 
ivhero tonic Ircatmcnt is rcquii'cd. It is also of 

f ;rcat value as au anliiiyretic and. autipcriodlc. lu 
icalthy persons it does not reduce the bodily tern- 
IJeiatiirc, but in typhus, lypboiil, riicumatic, and 
some other foveis it is extremely valuable In this 
respect. A dose of 8 to 15 grniua may be given in 
these cases. In certain feveis it does not reduce 
tcm)>craliire. In malarial aireetione of all kinds It 
is supreme, and at present no other known drug 
can compare with It in clllcncy. In inieimittout 
fevers and ague tlie best plan is to begin its 
administration about eight lioiirs before tlie attack 
is expected, and continue it in hourly doses for 
three or four horns until 15 to 30 grains have been 
given. It cuts short or aborts tho recurring febrile 
attacks. It is also of great value as a prophylactic 
in peisons who aro exposed to the risks of lualaijal 
poisoning. In such cases three giains twice daily 
m usually considered nsiinicient dose, 

Quinino is also largely given in neiiralgia and in 
inllammalioiis. Large doses me veiy apt to imtate 
the stomach, and sometimea produce a train of 
syniptoiiis known ns cinchonism. Tlierois singing 
in tho ears, dizziness, deafness, a feeling of fullness 
ill the licnd, and disturbance of vision—all of 
w'hich usually pass ofi" without leaving any ill 
results. In eomo cases the oll'cctB are moro severo, 
and may lead to dangerous depression and collapse, 
esjiecially if tho patient bo already weakened by 
disease. Certain persons are very ausceptible to 
tlio action of quinino, and sufl’er iroin_ cinclionism 
after small doses. In otlicvH skin eruptions, udenia 
of tlio face, irritation of the bladder and kidneys, 
and other disagreeable ofl'ecla are sonictinics seen. 
Workera in quiiiiric-fnctorlcB also occasionally sufler 
from skin eruptions. Tlicso accidciita aro, how’- 
ever, coninavatively rare. 

TJie sulphate of clncbonidine and sulphate of 
cinelionine are also incluilod in the Britl^i Pliar- 
macopccia. TJicy liave the same aotions and uses 
os quinine, but are very much less used. They 
seem, however, to be efllcacioufi, aucl are eheapor. 

Sec works by J, E. How.ird (l870j, 0. B. Markham 
(1880), Manson (1882), and FlUokiger (1684). 
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OnlnOU {Clitnopodiion Quinoit), valuable 
food-plant, a native of C'InM iiiul tlie iiigli tabie- 
iaixi of Mexico, wliidi iiiucli icscinbles some of the 
Uritiah speciea of Clieiinpoilimn (q.v.). In tbe 
eountiies in wliicli ib is indigenous ib is niiicli 
cultivated for Ua seeda, wiiicli form a principal 
fond of tlio iulinbitnnts. Tlio meal iimile fi-oni 
some varieties of tlie seed baa a somewhat peciilini' 
favour, but it Ls very niitviLious and is made into 
a hind of porridge and cakes. The plant is some¬ 
times cultivated in British gatdona for ita leaves, 
'Which uic a good substitute far Hpinach. 

a pungent colourless lirpiid obtained 
bv the distillatiuii of bones, coal-tar, ami various 
alknlnids. It is the base of many organic bodies, 
and isisonici'ic with Lciicol (q.v.). 

<)|niililiingcsiilia(Lat., ‘fiftictli’), the Sunday 
iininediately preceding Asli-'Wediiesday. The 
common e.vplanation of tlic name Quinqungeslinn, 
and of Scxagesiin.a and Sentuagesimn, the two jn-e- 
cediiig Sundays, is that the Sumlays are, roughly 
speaking, about fifty, sixty, ami seventy days 
I'C'^peetivcly before Easter. Qiiinqnagesliiia, indeeil, 
is exactly fifty days before tlie Octave of Easter— 
ie. Low .Sunday (q.v.). Hub probably the terms 
were adopted witlioub any intention of expressing 
definite imnibovs, and siinply on a false analogy 
with Quadragesima, the Latin name of Lent. 

Qnliiqiicrcmcs, veMcla with five hanks of 
onrs, however arranged (see Tjuremb), way be, 
regarded as the hrsboatea of the auclent navies. 

<)|ililisy (originally squinancy; Fv, «i/jftnanc<e/ ■ 
from Gr. AymmcAs), known olso as Cymnehe. 
ToJisiilaria and Tonaillilis, or as ‘iiillammatory 
sore throat,Msaninflaiiimatury aft'ecUon of tliesub- 
tttancA at tltc ton^iUa, c.tteudidsvkeufttUy developed 
by auppuratiou (see 1'ai./U'E). The iiiflammatiuu 
is seldom limited to tEic.'se glands, but extends to 
tho uvula, the soft palate, and the xiharyux. The 
disease usually manifests itself by <limonlty iu 
swallowing, and a sense of licat aiul discomfort in 
tlio throat, often nmouutiug to cunsldorablc pain. 
On oxaminatiou the throat at first exhibite un¬ 
natural redness, with enlargement of one or both 
tonsils. _Tiio uvula is enlarged and elongated, 
its cud either dropping down into the pharynx, 
aiul, by o.xciting the sensation of a foreign body, 
giving vise to much irritatum, or eiso adlicring 
to oiiBof the tonsils. The tongue is usually furred, 
and the puhe rapid, and there nro the ordiuary 
symptoms of that form of constitiitional disturbance 
known ns uifiammatury fever. The iiinamiiiatlon 
tenuinates either in rcHolutiou (if (ho attack is nob 
severe, .ind yields readily bo treatment) or in sup- 
purntioii, wljicli may be dotceted by the occiirrciiue 
of slight rigors, and by the increascii softness of the ' 
enlarged tonsil. Tho ninttcr which is dischargeil 
lias sometiiiics a very fetid smell, nml the fetor 
may he tho imheatien of the rnptiira The 
imln almost entirely censes with tho discliavgc of 
matter, and recovery is then rapid. The diHcasc 
usnsvlly runs a course of from three to seven days; 
but it may be prolonged if, as sometimes Iiappons, 
the two sides avo successively afiecterl. H ttlinosb 
invariably terniiiiates favourably. It is most 
common between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
five. The ordinary exciting canso of this disease 
is exposure to cold, especially when tho body is 
warm and perspiring; and certain persons (or 
oven familic.'?) are so subject to it that slight 
exposure is almost fluro to induce it. 

The patient should remain hi the house (or, in 
cold weather, even in bed), and should bo kept on 
low, non-stimulating diet. According to Sir 
Morell Mackenzie, the best treatment at the com- 
mencomenb of the attack consists in tho nrlminis- 
tration of guaiacum. Ho gii'es ib in the form of 


lozenges, each containing three grains, and one to 
he siiekerf every two houis, and states that by tiiis 
means the disease may generally be averted. 
I^idiig-soda (bicarbonate or soda) applied to the 
airectcd part on the tip of the forefinger overy Jiour 
or linlf-boiir often lias the same clfcct. In more 
severe coses tho patient may gargle frequently 
with hot M'ater, or niay inhale tlio vapour of boil- 
iiig water, and apply hot poultices or loinciitatious 
to the side of Llie neck. BlisLering and leeching 
M'ill sometimes give relief, but if suppuration ia 
once c.stablisiicd they' do harm ratlicr than good, 
i If tlie tonsils are very iiincli enlarged they slioulil 
' be pricked M'itli a Inncot to let out tlio pus. 

was .an instrument used hi the 
ftiicieiit practice of tilting on horseback with the 
lance. It consisted of an upright post, surmounted 
iiy a cross-bar turning on a pivot, which liad at one 
end a Hat board, at the otiicr a b.ig of sand. Tlio 
object of the tilter wius to strike the board at siicii 
speed that he wonbl be well piust licforo the bag of 
sand, AS it wiiirleil round, could liib him on the 
back. At Oll'ham in Kent, 7 miles WNW. of 
Maid.stone, there arc the remains of an old quintain; 
and at the May' games hold at St Mary Cray' in 
Kent, near Bromley, in 1891 the qniiitaiii was also 
revived. 

4tllintal« a French weight oorresponding to tlio 
EngUeh ‘hnndredweighb,’ was equal to 100 pounds 
(livres); on the intiotluctlon of the inotvical system 
the same name was employed to designate a weight 
of 100 kilogrammes (ece (Gramme). Tho metrical 
quintal, equivalent to 220 lb. avoirdupois, is thus 
more than twice as heavy as the old one, 

^iiintuun) Makoel Jos£, whose patriotic odes 
obtained for him the surname of the ' Spauisli 
Tyrtreiis,* wn-s born at Wailrici, 11th Ai»i'iT 1772, 
etudied at Salamanca, and o-stablisliod hiiuKelf as 
an arU'oeate in Ids native city, Mlioro liis house 
became a resort uf tho advanced liberals of the 
time. Besides his Spanish Plutarch ( Vidas dc los 
Espttiiolcs Cclebrea. 1807-34), a work wliieli is 
reckoned one of tiio finest Spanisli classics, ho 
published one or two tragedies, and an excellent 
selection of Castilian jmetiy. On tlio restoration 
of Ferdinand VII. in 1814 Quintana's liberalism 
caused his impiisounient for six years; bub he 
ultimately foraoolc tho liberal cause, held oHice, 
and died ilth March 1857. 

Itnilltctt, a iinisical composition For five solo 
voices, or for five iiistruinonts, each of whicli is 
obligato. Qnintetts for .strings have been written 
by Bocchcriiii, Beethoven, jMciulelssohn, Schubert, 
Onslow, &e. j for other combinations of instru¬ 
ments, generally inclmliug tho pianoforte, by 
Mozart, Sclmbert, Sclunnann, Biahnifi, and Hair, 
Of vocal quintetts one of tho most notable is that 
in Wagner’s Mdstcvsingcr. 

M. Fabius Qnirililiaims was 
born about 35 A.D. at Calagiuris {Culahorm), in 
Spain, and attended in Home the prelections of 
Doiiiitiiis Afor, who died in 59. After this date, 
liowover, lio i-evi«itcd Spain, wlionco ho rcLurncd 
in GK to Rome, in the train uf Galba, and hogau 
to practise as a pleader in the coiii ta, in wliieh 
capacily Ills reputation became considorablc. Ho 
was more disUngnished, liowevei’, as a tcaclior 
than 08 a practltionov of the omlorical art, and 
Ids iiistvuotioiis came to bo tlio most eagerly 
sou;tlit after among all ills contemporaries, ills 
pupils including Pfiny the Youiigor and bbo two 
grand nopliewa of Donutian, ils a mark of this 
emperors favour he was invested with tho 
insignia ami title of consul; while ho also liolds 
UiG distinction of being the first public teacher 
who beiierited by tho eiulowmeut of Voapasinn, 
and received a fi.xed salary from tho imperial 
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excheq^uer. His profeasional cuveor as a teacher 
of cloiiiienco eoiinneiicecl Tuobalily nhoat 72, but 
after twenty yeavii of laboiu' ns advocate and 
tenclier iio retired into private life, and died ptnli- 
ably soon after 00. Hia rcjiutation rests securely on 
his great work entitled De Imtilutione Oratoria 
Libri XI!., a com)ilete system of rhetoric, wJiich 
he dedicates to hia friend Victoriiis Marcellne, 
himself a cuiirb favourite and orator of distinction. 
It was written—US lie tolls ua In bis preface to 
his piiblislier Tryplio—after he liad ccasetl to be a 

{ niblic tcaclicr, and was the friiil of two years' 
abour. In the fii'St book lie discusses the pre- 
liminary training tlirougli whicli a youth must 
pass before he can begin those studies witicb are 
recinisite for tlic orator, and lie gives us an elaborate 
outline of the mode in which cirildren should be 
educated iu tiio interval between the ntii'acry and 
the final inatJuetioas of the ;jrammarluii. The 
ecGond book treats of the first principles of rhetoric, 
and contains an inquiry into the essential iiatnro 
of the art. The sulijects of the live following 
hooks are invention and arrangement; wbUo that 
of the eighth, iiintli, tenth, and eleventh is style 
(^acudo], with incniory and delivery'. Of these the 
oiglith and iiinbli di»cnsa tlie oleiuente of u gooil 
style; the tenth, the practical studies requisite: 
the eleventh, appiopriatencs:!, luemory, and 
delivery. Tlie last, and in the authors view 
most important, book ia devoted to the various 
roquibites for the formation of a Ihiislicd orator, 
sucii os his Jiianiun'H, liis moral character, Ida 
mode of undertaking, picpariiig, and conducting 
causea, the stylo of oloquonco most advantageous 
to adopt, the ago at whicii pleading should bo 
begun, and at wmcli it sliould he left on, and other 
allied topics. The oiitlve work is i-eniarkabic for 
its sound critical judgments, its purity of taste, 
adniirablo form, and the perfect familiarity it 
exhibits with the iUoraturo of oratory. The con¬ 
densed survey of Greek and Roiiiau lltcratiiro with 
wiiicli tliQ tenth book coniinencos has always been 
admired for its cloarnc-ss, widtli of iiitcllectnal 
sympatiij', nn<l vigour. Quintilian’s own stylo Is 
excellent, for tiioiigli lie U nut free from the love of 
florid ornament and poetic metaphor characteristic 
of his age, lie was saved from its extremes by bis 
good 8cn.se, which refused to sacriSco clearness and 
simplicity to elVect, and still more, by hia whole¬ 
some admiration for Cicero. The style of Sciicca 
he discusses almost ns fully as he does that of 
Cicero, denouncing it os a dangerous model for the 
orator to follow, lie makes an obvious effort to bo 
fair ill balancing his praise and blame, but a careful 
reader detects an undertone of dislike, whether to 
Seneca’s philosopliy or his peison. Nineteen longer 
and 145 sliortor JIcdcinKUions fed. 0. Hitter, 1S85), 
wliich have been ascribed to him, are now bolieved 
to be spurious, os tliey evidently belong to diHerent 
autlior.s, and even different epochs. 

The best edition of Quintilian's works Is that of Bur- 
ninnii (ITiiO); of tho JnsU’liUio Oratorio, those by Spald¬ 
ing, completed by Zumpb anti Bonnell (1708-1&14), tlio 
Inst roluine (vi. j cantniiiing a lexicon, Ifaliii (IddS-frUl, 
and the hand-edition by Meister (16I5Q-S7). Of Book*, 
uloiiu lliero nio editions by Frafessor E, B. JUayor 
(1872, incomplete), Hild (Paris, 1885), Frieze (New York, 
1889), and Principal Peterson (Oxford, 1891). Thorc are 
English translations by Guthrie (1805) andtheBcv. J. S. 
IVatsoii (Bolii), 1855-60). See Karl Pili^ QuinlUiatua : 
eiii Lehrerlelten aus der romischen Kaiserzeii (1803), and 
0. Hitter, Die QuinlUianiachen Dtclamaiionen (1881). 

Quintus Curtins. Seo CunTius, 

QlllpUt the language of knotted cords which 
was used by tire Incas of Peru previous to tbe con¬ 
quest of their country by the Spaniards. A series 
of knotted strings was fastened at one end to a 
stout cord; the other ends hung free. This was 


nsetl for the piirjaibe of conveying connnauila to 
ollicem in. the prnviiice.s, and even for recording 
historic annals. The colours of the strings and 
the order of their atrangemenb, tiic character and 
number of the knots, their distance from tlio cord 
to which they were connected, and tlie methods of 
their interlacing were the principal eleuientfi in 
this ‘knotty language.' 

S iiirluus (see Mars),— The Quirinal (Lat. 
is Qitirimilis) is one of the seveu hills of 
ancient Itonic (q.v.), and next to the I'alaliiie 
aiul Capitoliiic tlie oldest and must famous quarter 
of tlic city. For Quiriica, also, see ItuME, 
Qiihscnliis. See Giiakle. 

Qlii Turn actions arc actions so called in the 
law of Kiigland from the lirst W'ords of the old 
form of declaration by Mliicli infoimcrs sue fur 
liciiallics, the plaintiff describing biinsclf as suing 
as ^vftll for tire crown afs fur hiuusclf, the penalty 
being divided between hintself and the crown. 
Quitch. See Coucii-GnA.ss. 

.Quito, tlie capital of Ecuador, and of the pro¬ 
vince of I'icbiiiclia, lies in 0“ 14' S. lat., on tlio cast 
side of the gieat plateau of Quito, at the foot of 
the volcano of Piuhinclia (q.v.), at an eleva¬ 
tion of 0351 feot alrovc the sea. Its site, cut up 
with miiMoroiw ravines, is very uneven; but Llie 
streets arc laid out regularly at right angles, 
plunging into and scaling tlie sides of the vafleyB 
wliich come in their course. The city is well 
paved, but the sidewalks arc vciy narrnw; nnd 
tho streets arc lit only witli candles or kerosene 
)am|i8—oftenest tlioso plnccd before slirhios nt the 
street-corners. Tlie n])pearancB of (^uito is very 
picturesque, and its beimliful euvironnieivt of 
nioimtains, together with its clear, bealtby, and 
temnerate climate, maintaining on eternal spring, 
renders it ono of ilie most ciiarming cities of son Hi 
America; yet the abrupt changes m>m the liot sim 
of mid-day to tlie chills of evening inaku piienmoitia 
ami diseases of the chest very coiniuou. Tlic uliief 
edifices are built of stone, tlio otheis of adobes or 
sun-dried brick-s covered witii tiles. In the gi-cab 
square stend tlie quaint cathcdml, with Us green- 
tiled dome, the ardibishoii’H palace, tho miiincipal 
building, nnd the capitoi, ouilt of biick nnd stucco, 
with wine-shops on the ground-floor and the two 
halls of congress on the tlmd story. Other public 
buihlings include tho university, a semiiiarj', an 
institute of scionce, an observatory, u museum, a 
llbraiy of 20,0<X) volumrs, a penitentiary with 500 
cells, a hospital with 600 beds, a luimtic asylum, a 
retreat for lepers, a score of clinrclics, and threo 
times os many tnoiiaatcries. Most of these Inst are 
in a very dilapidated condition, for w'liicli it Is Imrd 
to find any explauntion but laziness; for they Biill 
retain their lands and revenues, and the oileriiig.s 
of the faithful) who arc nearly nil Indians, arc as 
constant os ever. Indeed, Quito is tho paradiao of 
priests—of whom there aro more than 400 In the 
city—and the bells are jangling all day long; for 
Ecuador is tlie most faithful province of the pope, 
aiiri (lie one state in the world which still refuses t<i 
rccoguiee the unity of Italy and the cniulition of 
affairs that resulted from the occupation of Home. 
TJicre arc only two or three good shops, and no 
hotels; the daily market in the square before the 
monastery of Sun FrancLsco is the general purchaa- 
iiig-pince, and the religions houses serve for hostels. 
The city boasts a telephone system, but water is still 
purveyed in gitiat jars borne on. tho shoulders of 
carriers. ’TJie inaniifactures iiialiide cottons nnd 
woollens and beer; the drying of bird-akiiis 
(hununing-birda*), tbe copying of religious miirt- 
inga, and the praduction of images of the Virgin 
anti of saints rank as importoat industries. 
Eonuded in 1634, Quito Los Bu&bied, frequently 
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from eavthniiaUes (csiiccially in 1797 and 1854) and 
from revolutions (recently in 1877 anil 1883). Pop, 
about 50,000. nuaiwly ludians and jncatizqe& Sco 
Monnier, l)c& eludes au Pt/jw (1890); also Vincenc, 
Around wid About South Amtrica (1890). 

Oult Rcilfj n. term used to denote various 
nominal rents; tironerly siieaWng, a qwt vent la 
a rent reser\-e(] in lieu of all services, beemiso on 
iiavin" it tlie lioltlev of the laiul goes quit and free. 
lii^ohT records it is called wliklc rent, becanae it 
■was I'aid in silver money, as distiiigmslied from 
corn lents. Tlie Conveyancing Act, 1S81, enipowci-B 
nil owner of land to redeem any quit lant to ivlucli 
ib may be subject. 

^uoad Sacra. ‘See Paiush. 

Rlioil) (Fr. eoljjic, from Lafc./•»««»«) is gener- 
nlly ii wedge or an angle. In nrlilleo' quoin 
Is a wedge iii.scrted beneatli tbe breach of a gun, 
for raising or dejiressing the imizzlo. Quoin, in 
Arcliitecture, is one of tlie stone.s forming tho solid 
corner of n luiildiiig. AVliere the work is of brick 
01 ’ Binall materials tho quoins m-o usually of nsliinr. 

a game mnefi proetlsod in many 
districts of C4reat Ilritaiii, seems to have been 
derived from tlie ancient game of ' throwing 
tho dheus,' whicli was such a favonntc amuse- 
inont of tlio GvoolvS and Romans. The discus 
was a, cii'cular plato of atone or mclnl, 10 to 12 
ineliea in diameter, and was held by Its farther 
edge with the light hand, so oa to loan iinon the 
for'earni, and was cost with ft swing of the arm, 
aided by a. twist of tho wliolo body. It was goner- 
ally thrown edge foremost, and upwanls at an 
angle of 45®, so as to give it as groat a range as 
possible, and tho player who tlircw ib fartlipst was 
the winner. Sometimes a kind of guolt was uswl. 
Tlie iiiotlevn game of quoits dlirers very considerably 
fi'om this. A quoit is a llattlsh ring of iron, gener¬ 
ally about 8 indies in extei iiftl diamoler, ami be¬ 
tween 1 and 2 Inches in breadth; tho weight accord¬ 
ingly varies a gfuxl deal, but may in any match 
ho ikcd befoioham!. Tho quoit is convex on the 
upper side, and slightly concave on the under, ho 
tliftt the outer edge curves dowiiwaitls. and is sharp 
enough to sLiek into tho ground. The moile of 
playing is os follows i Two plus, called Miobs,’ arc 
fliivon into tlio ground from 18 to 21 yards apart; 


and the players, who aro divided into t\vo parties, 
stand ul one hob, and in regular succession throw 
tlieii’ quoits {of which each playov lias two) oa near 
to tlio other hob ns they can. The points are 
counted as in bowls or in curling. To facilitate the 
.sticking of tho quoits at the point u’here they strike 
the ground, a Hat circle of clay—about 1 or 2 inches 
in tffickness, and 14 feet in radius—is placed round 
each lioli; this rentiivcs to be kept nioist. The 
quoit, when to be thrown, is grasped witli tlie right 
hand by one side, mul pitciicil with an upward iind 
forwanl jerk of the hand and arm, wliicli give it a 
whirling motion, and cause it to strike the ground 
with its edge. Players acquire such dextovity in 
this game that they can very frequently ‘ring’ 
tiieir quoit—that is, land ib so that the qnoit suv- 
roniuia the hoh. 

4)i]Arn, or QiroRNDON, a village of Leicester- 
sliiie, 24 milc.s SE. of Lougliborougli, gives naino 
to a celebrated kennel (and hunt) of foxhounds. 
Pop. 1816. See FoxuuktisO. 

4iuori‘n. Sec Niger. 

Rliorinn is a legal tcrin denoting a certain 
spccilled munber out of a larger imiubor as entitled 
or Uonud to act for certain purposes, Thus, in 
elfttutcs appointing cojumissioiiers or Iriniteos of a 
public work it is usual to iinme a certain numbor 
of the whole l>o<ly as wifhclcnb to _discharge the 
business when it may be inconvciuenl for all to 
attend. For tlie origin of tho expression, see 
Justice of the Peace, Vol. VI. p. 378. 

Qiiotltlinii reicr, See Ague. 

IVarrnilfo, tiic title of a writ by which 
1 a peison or corporate body is .siumuonetl to show 
by w/iftt wsurant a particular /mnc/iise or ofiice is 
claimed. In the reigns of Cliarlos II. ami James 
I II. the writ was useif oppressively, fur Uia imrpose 
I of dejiriving cities and uorougliB of their liberties. 
At tlie iiresent day an informatiou in the nature 
of a quo warranto may be filed, with tho leave of 
the court; disputed questions in regard to muni¬ 
cipal ollicea, Sic. are sometinica brought to trial in 
this way. The information is now regarded ft.s a 
form of civil iivcees.'i, 

<{nrAn. See Koran. 
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the eighteenth letter in oiir 
alphabet. In ancient Kgyptiao 
ihcre Beeme to have hcen no 
clear (llaLiuctioii liclwecii liio 
soiinda of r and /, Iwtii of which 
arc liquid trills, the breath 
oflcapUig over the Aibraling 
edges of the tongne—in the one 
case over the tip, in the other 
over Uic aidea (see L). Consequently the hiero- 
glyphio picture of the ‘lioness,’ from which our 
letLcr I is derived, wnausecl almost interchangeably 
with tho pictme of the nioutli (kcc ALrilADET), 
which beeauie tiia soincc of the letter r. But the 
•SomitcH, wlio ohtained their olpJiabet from the 
Egyptians, made a clear distinction Isitwccn tho 
two sounds, and lienee the two Egyptian symlKils 
wore apecialiseil, the tailed hieratic form of the 
Egyptian picture of the mouth being ©xcluMvely 
adopted ns tho Soinitic sign fur r, it was called 
vMh, ‘ tlio head,’ because in the hieratic f(*rni, 9, it 
roaoinbled tiic o\'al of the hetul siip{>ortcd on tlio 
nech. In the lapidary writing of tbc PIneniciaiis 
tho lottor bccnnio angular instead of ronnded, and 
the ScmJhjofQjuu, A^nassed without nltomtion into 
tho eui-liest Greek nlpliabot. When tho direction 
of tho Greek writing w’as re\'orsod tho form was 
somowliab rounded, giving for tho sound of r tho 
symbol P, wliicli wan called r/t5. Tlie Semitic nnmo 
vesA or tAos would become rAosa in Greek, but as 
In Grook nn s normally disappcaiu liotwoen two 
vowels, this would give rhoa, and finally rk6, 
owiiijj to tho coalescouco of tlic vowels. In the 
pviniitlvo Creek alphaliot, ns in tlic Phccnioian, tho 
forms of Clio signs for b, d, and r differed little, and 
oonfiisiona arose, Hence tho signs were ditlbrcn- 
tiatod in various ways. In tliu early Greek alpha¬ 
bet which found il» way into Italy the tau 0/ 
P was curved round, giving the form B with a lower 
loop, to denote 6, while tor d the tail was ehort- 
eiied and finally disappeared, giving D. For r a 
short tail was added, giving the form P, wliicli 
iiltiiiiatoly became H, wliile the form P was rotainetl 
to represent r in the Eastern alphabet and in the 
Westem to represent p. Tho tail of It began to 
make its appearance in the Greek alplmbct I'cfore 
it was transmitted to Italy, but .snbsequentlv dis- 
appeavcil, other ways of avoiding the confusion 
botwoon the forms having bcon invontod. For tho 
lapidaiy mid capital forms the old 11 lias been 
vclained, but in minnsculo writing we nso r and ^, 
tlio first of ■u’liieh is an uncial form derived from B ; 
the second, called tiie r rotmu/rt, coming from the 
old Ihmmn cursive, in wliich the vertical stroke 
of II liaa nearly disappeared, being represented 
only by the small tug at the top of 7 . 

The sound of 1 ' is a true consonant in the north 
of England, where it is exaggerated in the North¬ 
umberland burr. In Sanskrit it is vocalic; in tho 
south of England it is often raluccd to a semi¬ 
vowel or even to a vowel; wliilo in the Midlands, 
in Scotland, and in France it preserves fhe proper 
sound of a trilled liquid udiich it had in Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon. After n guttnvnl vowel it isbardW 
heard, farther being now almost imlistingnishable 
from father. Tho Blsli i’ is a suivivnl 01 the old 


English fiouiul, the pronunciation Anrifiii for ‘liaini,’ 
«»•«?«for ‘arm,'and horen for ‘born,’leproducing, it 
is believed, the inedifeval English soiiiid, wliicli is 
now less resonant than it formerly was. The somuls 
of r and I are often interchanged. In the Indian 
niphalicfc the Semitic symbol for r reprcsenUi I, anti 
the symbol for I represents i-. The Japanese sign 
for r was obtained from n Cliincse sign for /, and 
fiOine Polynesian anti Soiilli African peoples icplaco 
r hy the easier sound of f, as Is al^o done by 
Englisli cliildreu, who, however, often prefer if, 
sayingreiry for ‘vciy.’ The sound of r m usually 
tho last which chililrcn learn to prononneo. In 
English I frequently j cplaces r and occnsionnlly r 
replaces i, as iii • turban 'from iolxbant. ib’ometinies 
r disappears, as in ‘speak' from O.E. smoicori, 
‘piu’from O.E. jvcch, ‘ palsy ’ from 0. Fr. nnra- 
Ujde, and 'cockailo' from 0, Fr. eocuH. It is 
IntruMvo in 'bIitIH’ from O.E. schilU in 'hoarto' 
from O.E. Ads, in 'paviriilgc ’ from Lat. jisrdta:, in 
‘ cartridge * from Fv. cnr/OKf/ie, in ‘corporal’from 
Fr. and in ‘culprit’ from Lot. cti^ja. Ib 

is also intrusive in iron and brhle-oreom. ’There is 
a modoin tendency to insert a liirn’l r, os in ‘ talers' 
for ‘jiotatoes’ and 'Tjptoriar ’ for Victonn,' Jjj 
tho words our, i^our, their, her, tho r is a survii-al 
of an old genitive snffix. Somotiines r i& trans¬ 
posed, os m ‘ hoito ‘ from hross, Id Latin r 
supplants e between tu-o vowels and somotuncs at 
the end of wortls, as fn ‘arena'for ‘dari' 

for fiasi, ‘phirima’ foi'pltisimt, ‘honor’ for honos, 
‘arbor’ for nrios. 

En. .Sec Eayrr, Vo). TV. p. 234. 

Rnnb (Hung. Gubt'), a town of Hungary, stands 
on an extensive plain at tho confluence of the Knab 
and the Little Bamibo, a branch of the great river 
of tliftt name, 07 milca V’NW. of Diida-Posth, Ib 
contains mimcrouB religions edifices, among which 
is a Iwauliful cathedral. Tlie inannfactuTcs are 
chiefly tobacco and cntleiy. Pop. 20,081, 

RanltCf a town of the Netherlands, in the iiro- 
vince of Ovevyssel, 11 miles NNE. of Deveiitor. 
Pop. 5706. 

Itnasay* one of the inner Hobridca, lie^ between 
tho Isle of fikyc and the mainlmnl 0/Scotland, and 
lielongs to Inverness-shire. It is 13 miles in lengUi 
from north to south, Sj miles in gientest brcacuii, 
and 24 fiq. in. in area. Pop. (1841) 647; (1881) 
478. Tho westorn side of tlio island is bare and 
imintcrcsting. On the eastern and more sheltered 
side tlicro is soinb striking Bcencry. Luii Caan 
(1436 feet) is the liiglicst point, ami Ihochel Ciistle, 
on tho cost shore—new a mere ruin—the eliief 
object of intci'ost, 

Rnbaniis Dlnnrms (or more correctly lira- 
a grant Cnrolingian churchman and divine, 
was bom of noble parents at Mainz about 776, 
and Imd lus education at Fulda and at Tours 
under Alcuin, who snrnamcd him Mnurus after 
the favourite disciplo of St Benedict. He won 
next placed at the lioad of Ida sclinol at Fulda, 
where he trained scholars like 'VValafrid Strabo 
and Ottrid of AVoisaenburg. In 822 he became 
abbot, but resigned in 842 to robiro to the neigh- 
bonriiig cloister of Petersborg, whence in 847 lis 
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was called to ihe aiclilji&hnpnc of Mainz. Tlio 
chief event of his reij^n was liia eovcrity agaiust 
bho too logical iiifiiik Gotbaclinlk for his views oil 
lii'cclestitiabioii. He died in 850. Hia writinya 
show erudition hut little originalitj'. They incluue 
Cownneiitanos on the OJtl Testaincjit, St AJatthcsv, 
ttiid St Paul's Biilstlca, honiilics, doctrinal treatises, 
hyitms, and a Jjabln-Gltiviiian glu.‘<sary to the Bible 
(Graira Dintiskti, vol. iii,). Among these are 
Dc InatUiitionG Clei'icoruin, and De UnicersQ Libri 
axcii, A'ji'c JCti/inulof/icii'iiUi Opus, u kind o£ ciicyclo- 
pfL'dia of its time. 

Ilia OjKrit Uhiuia (so called) fill vols. ovih-cxii. of 
ilfiffnc’s /^((Iralotjite Ciu'dii.i CatiipMus —a reprint of tlie 
Cologne edition of Colveiicrlus (li vola. folio, 16117), to 
which arc prefaced tlio Ziv(d by Itiii diacipio Rudolpliua 
and by Juaniics TritlicniLus. ,Sce tlio studies by Spongier 
(1S5(5), Kohler (1S7(». and lUchtcr (1682). 

Rabat) also called Sallee, a sca)»ort of 

Aforocco, and niic of the must picturesque towns of 
the enipii'u, is sltunlcd on the smith side of the 
Bu-Kagi-ng, at its eiiLrance into the Atlantic;. It 
stands 0(1 cl ill's in the iiiidsb of gaixlcns, ami is over- 
Innked by a large citfulol. Tho innst coiispicuons 
object is, howevei', tho tower of Ikni-Hassan (ISO 
feet high), rivalling tlie great towers of Seville 
(G-iralda) and Moi'cHiCU (Kutuhiya); near it is the 
ruined mo.'^que of Aliitaiizor, originally intended to 
ho made tho largest in the world. Ruins still exist 
of the saltan's palace .that was iimnurUdised by the 
feats of Dick Wliittuigton's eat. Carpets, shoes, 
ami mats avo nutde, and woollens dycri. But, 
owdng to tlio silting up of tho nioutli of the river, 
the coinmevce of Rabat has much declined. l>'or> 
moi'ly it was tlio centre of the Euvoncan trade with 
Morocco j it still oxiiorts <iHve*oii, grain, hides. 
fla-Y, wool, maize, and millet. There is a siimll 
iiii|ioi't of cotton stiill's, faugav, candles, and tea. 
Pop. 20,000. iSeo Kuufish IllustnUcd Alayashtc 
(Pcbnuity 1890) j also M.vLLEE. 

Rnbbl (Heb., ‘my inastei,’ 'my teacher’}, an 
hoiioiary title of the Jewish MtUitejs of the Law, 
which is iirst foimd applied after the time of ilerud, 
suhseqiiently to the dispuLea between the two 
scliuolH of Bliaiiimai (q.v.) and Hillel (q.v.). It 
was in common use at the time of Christ, who is 
addressed ns sueli by liis disciples and the common 
people. Oblior furnis of tho same title nve llub 
('iiiaster’), HabbCiii{‘0]ir umatcr’), and the Ilellen- 
ibtic J’oiioHi ('my master’). The title RabhAn 
was livab given Co tho grandson of Hillel, Oainaliel 
(q.v.), ns priiiCG-nrosicltMib of tlie sanhedriin, and 
wai only borne by seven other exalted chiefs of 
schools. At present iiulhing but the degreo of 
Morenii {‘our teacher’), bestowed iiiion a candi¬ 
date who prove.'* bis eriiclitiuii in the written and 
oral law and nil its hearings boforo a college of 
rabbis, is ivantcd to render him eligible fur the post 
of n rabbi, which, however, carries iio authority 
u’hataoever with it, save on a very few ritual 
points, It Ls a ineve ignorant error to hold that 
the rabbi of our day is a kind of 'priest’in (he 
sense of the Old Testament. He is simply the 
teacher of tlie young, dejjveivs soriuons, assists At 
marriages and divoices, and the like, and has to 
decide oii stjine litua! questions. Up to the tiiiMa 
of the leinoval of Jewish disabilities in JSurone 
(see Jews, VuJ. VX. p. .328) he had on some ucca- 
siuns also to give jiulgpiiGiib in civil matters. For 
the later Jewish, or so-called lluhbintful, literature, 
see Je\V.s, Vol. VI. p. 331 ct sap ; for Rabbinical 
Jews and Rabbanites, see the .same nrtielo, p. 330. 

Rabbit {Leptts c«?ii'ci(7i(s), a well-known rodent 
hi the eaiiLc genus as the Imre, from which ib 
differ.^ in some external feature.s nud yeb more in 
ita habits, The rabbit is smaller than the hare, 
with shorter head, ears, and legsj the ears are 


shorter than the head, and have no black palcli at 
tlicii' apex, or at must a very small one ; the liiiul- 
legs are not so much longer than the fore-legs as 
they arc in tlie Imre; tho iiredoininnnb colour is 
gi-ay. Moreover, the rabbit brings forth blind niul 
naked young, wliicli it nurtures in the safe retreats 
alt'uidctl l»y tliu burrows. Tlie.se buiroiis are often 
of great length, have a crooked course, and gener¬ 
ally several opening.'^. Rabbits live socially, and 
prefer fur their warrens places where the soil is 
loose and dry, and where furze or other brushwood 
allbrds additional shelter. They feed on grass, 
herbs, and tender bark. Tlieii' rejiroduction is 
very prolific, for breeding may occur four to eiglit 
times during the year, the period of gestation lasts 
only lliirty days, three to eight young are born at 
once, and sexual iimtnrity is leached in about six 
' iiioutlis. A tamo rabbit liiis been known to bcar 
lifty-ciglit young in a year, and Pennant calculated 
that from one mother no Jess than 1,274,840 descend¬ 
ants might result by the end of four years, nshiiin- 
iiig that all Liiu members of successive genorations 
survivetl and reproduced. Tlio young are born— 
nuked, blind, and helpless—wibliin the burrow In 
a special brood-chainbcr or nest lined by some of 
the Miotlior’a fur. Tlio jiiotlier-rabbit takes much 
care of her young, nor is the male lacking in all'oc- 
tioii, tliougli in abnormal cunditiuiis he soiuetimes 
destroys tlio brood. For periods at least rabbits 
are monogamous, and tiie males exhibit inncli 
aircctioii for their mates and liatred of rivals. Tho 
normal length of life Kceins to be about seven or 
eight years. The gregarious life of a rabbit waircii 
j needs no description, but it may be noticed that 
i luljacent buriows sometimes intersect. The senses 
I of rabbits are acute, but their intelligence is not 
I highly developed. Tliey are most active in the 
gloaming and darkness. Their chief eneiiiios are 
birds of prey such as hawks and owls, and caniiv* 
oies .Hueli as fo.x and wunso). By stamping with 
tho liind-logs the older rabbits give signals when 
danger threatens. It i.s said that tho whiteness of 
the exposed under sides of the tails is of advantage 
in indicating the diicction of movonionts, but one 
would think that it inust lie also disiulvantageons 
in making the retreating rabbit more conspicuous. 

Tame rabbits are varieties of the udld form, 
modilied by tho artificial selection usually associ¬ 
ated witli domestication. Among the more iiu- 
IKirtant breeds arc tho ‘silver rabbits' with bluish- 
gray silvery fur, the ‘Russian rabbits’with gray 
hmfynnd brown head, tho 'Angora rabbits’ witli 
short ears mid very long silken fur. Albinos with 
white hair and red eyes arc coinnion. The domestic 
varieties, cKpecially the lust, are nnicli less hardy 
than tlio.se which run wild. Bumo louarkablo 
modilicathms liave occurred among rabbits in wliicli 
croas-breeding has iieen prevented by insulation. 
TInm thcro are local varieties in tlio Falkland 
Islands and in Jamaica. Alost remarkable aru 
the dwarf-rabbits of Porto Santo, ono of the 
Mmleiras, which arc said to be tlio descendants of a 
single litter left there in the beginning of tlie 15th 
century. These are so much modified tlinb they 
do lint hreeil with other rabbits. Hybrids lietwcen 
liare and rabbit are nob iinconinion in France. 
In regard to the keeping of tame rabbits, it may 
be iinticed that they eat almost ojiv kind of voge- 
table food; the coarser blades of cabbages, turnip- 
leaves, colery-copa, earrob-tops, and other produce 
of the gaixlen, iiob suitable for human use, aro 
readily consumed by them, as well os cliickwccd, 
Bow-tfiisble, dandelion, and many other weeds. 
When tho rabbit-onclosure contains a plot of grass 
and clover it aH'orcls tlioin an important part of 
their food. Great caro is requisite to keep their 
box^ dry, neglect of M'liicli, and a too exclusive 
feeding witli green and succulent food, cause 
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diseases, often falni, pftrtioulnrly to tlte young. 
Diy fooilj such os corn, ouglit to he frequontly 
given 5 and avomalic hcrhs, sucli n.s jiarsley, thyme, 
and milfoil, nob only tend to presnrve tfio health 
of rahhits, hut to iniinwo the Ifavour of their Jlcsli. 

It is usual to give no water to lame rahhits; hut 
it is Letter to sujiidy Ihem vegulavly with it, niul 
tlic females particularly need it after producing 
vonng. See hooks on rabhit-kceping by * Cum. 
cuhis ’ (18S9), R. 0. Edwaifls (2d ed. 1887), K. AY. 
Kniglib (1889), and liayson (2d od. 1889). 

It is believed by many that Sjuitn vaa the 
original homo of rabbits, and that they were, 
until comparatively recent times, confiDwl to Ihc 
Mediterranean region. It is certain that in Spain, 
and still more in the Balearic Isles, they did tre- 
nieiulouR havoc in the Ist century n.c. j still it 
seems that hones of rabbits have )»eeii found in 
Quaternary deposits north of the Alps. Itahbits 
spread very rapidly, a.s nia)- be infoned from the fact 
tliab tliey were not introduced into Scotland till the 
(Irak quarter of the 19th century. Their introdiic- 
Lior into Ireland is also recent. They arc not able 
to stand great cold, and are tlievefore ftlwent fi-om 
Scandinavia and Nortli Russia. The mast signal 
instance of their vapid diatiihiition ia to be f«mml 
in their present ahundauce In Australia and Nerv 
Zealand, into the latter of which countries seven 
rabbits were first tinned out near Inveicargill, 
appwcntly almut 1800. As to Anstmlia, the 
agent-general for Now South AVales writes (1891) 
that ' riiis department is nnahic to stale the exact 
(late wlion rahhits wore introduced into the colony, 
hut it is cortain that they existed about forty years 
ago.’ And ncoonUng to the Victomoi YwrJJookiov 
18^87-88, tame rahljita iverc kept in Victoria during 
the earlv years of the colony (towards the middle 
of tlie ibth century) j but rabbits wore firet turned 
out on an extensive scale by a landed nroindetor in 
the western diatriob. They bred rapialy, and for 
8 o'‘oral yeara tlieixs was a denmiid Tor couples for 
hreoding purposes in most districts, nobody guess¬ 
ing what a plague they u'ore to become. In both 
Australia and New Zealand tlioy have spread and 
niiiltlplied to an extort which scrionaly aiTects the 
prosperity of farmers and rearcra of stock. The 
climate and soil are suitable and their natural 
enemies are few. Many cndcavoui's have been 
inmlc to oxteriiiiiiato them, but without success. 
Trapping, poisoning, and limiting them down pro¬ 
duce omy a tonipovary reduction of iiuiiibcr». 
Pasteur proposed to infect them with foivl-cholcra, 
and to some extent this 1ms been tried. It lias 
been lately suggestoil that only the females should 
bo killed, BO that the piedonuiiancje of males niiglit 
veault in uiinnturai conditions fatal to oenthiucd 
existence. Most practicable ot present is tho use 
of wive netting. Tims, if the wools where the 
rabbits drink are sunounded with netting, Hiou- 
aands die of thirst in a sliovb time. In Now 
South AVale.s alone the oiillaj’ on accountof rabbit 
destruction between 1883 (when the first net deal¬ 
ing witli the subject was pa«sod) and August 1890 
was £803,1574. As niaiiy as 25,280,000 have been 
killed in one year, anil tiieir skins paid for. 

Besides eating up crons and pasture, rabLits 
often do great Imvm by barking young trees, and 
also Ijv tlieir burrowing. On the other Imiid, the 
wliito’flesh of lohbitB forms excellent food, the 
skin and the fur are much used, and, as Gilbert 
AVhite noticed, rabbits by their nibbling make 
'incomparably the finest turf.’ Tho preserving of 
rabbits in tins is in some places an imporUint 
iiiilustrv. Rabbits are not tcclmicnlly game (see 
Gajik-l.vws). The old English name for tho 
rabhit is co}iy, but the cony of Scripture liclongs 
to tlie genus Ilj rax, anatomically a very dilTcrent 
animal. Sec llAnB, Rodents. 


ItAUGiT'.SKINS have a regular commercial value 
ill consequence of tlic hair being well adapted for 
felting purposes j it-s chief n]'C is in ninking the 
bodies of feU hats and imitations of seveml uf the 
more valuable fin's. There has been a very-large 
market in the United States for the imitation 
furs prepared from rabbit-skins, to wliich countiy 
British nianiifacturers have largely exported. Toa- 
Tiijtnia oxikirbj a1»oiii 30,000 rftLl)it*8lsiTis pet iDOUll' 
to England, flee Felt, I'L'Efi, Hats. 

]labolnl8, FnAxgois. According to llieslal^ 
ments of tlioao who wrote while his tomb ivas still 
standing witii liis iinme and age awriiiit i-oi inr.a 
upon it, who Jmd rcc^m to tlio »• yippu^** ■ 

cliu-rcli register of Meiulon, ami 
who visittM tlie place of liis birth while lii« iiicniory 
"vet lingered, in order to collect eveiy fact that could 
be found concerning him, tliis great humorist was 
hom in tlie year 1483. His father, projmetor of a 
vineyard called Iji Dcviiii&ie, wm?) an apothecairw 
the town of Cliinon, where his liou.se, iviiieli after¬ 
wards hccanie a tttbnrci, is still shown. Frarifow 
wft.'s the yflimgcst of five sons. Of his elderbrotbore 
nothing fflintevcr is kiioAvii, Bisliop Iluet, anno- 
lalov of Rabelais, found un old woman of Ihcuamc 
in a village near Chinon, and gatliered aloeal tradi¬ 
tion that the ln«t male representative of the family, 
an apotliecaiy, had died at Chinon in great poveri v. 

At the age of nine tho hoy was sent to the 
convent of Beuilly, near his fatliev’s estate. 'Tli^e 
aw sonic mothers,’ lie wrote years afterwards, ‘ ivho 
cannot bear to keep thoiv cluldren about the Jioiuo 
more tlion nine, or, still oftencr, seven years. By 
only putting a shirt over Iheir frocks and cntlina; 
off a little hiur fi-om tlie crown of their licads, and 
Raving certain magical words, llicy transpose tliem 
inlu birili—i.c. put them into mouasteriw ana 
make monks of them.’ He M’os, in fact, made a 
monk at the ago of nine, and remained ft monk all 
tho best years of liis life. One result was that, 
when he came out again into tlie world and began 
to write, he wrote of tho world ns lie romembered 
it—of Touraine and the Toin-angeaiix, the stonca 
and songs of the drinkers, the gosslpof the women, 
tho merriment and Impninesa—tho wild, the care¬ 
less liniiwncss—of Hio wJiole. 

After some time at Seuilly, tho boy ivas trans¬ 
ferred to Ihc convent of La Banmette, near Angcin. 
Here wo* a school founded by King Reii6 of Aiijrni 
in the year 1404, for iirovhliiig an education on 
more liberal prlneiplcB than HiObo of the old mcllioa. 
At this school he founded n life-long friendsltip 
with the tiivce illoBlrious Bu Bellay brothers. 
Nothing is known about the range of his schoior- 
bIiii) while at La llauiiiettei AA e may, however, 
very well niuloTstaucl, from the continued prateo- 
tioii wliich Jean du Bellay (aftenvarda Cardinal) 
extended to him, Umt a.s a young man be liad 
shown promise and ju-oved Ida abilities. At the 
cluRO or his cotirec he took tho stop for which, no 
doubt, lie hail been long prepared—i.e. ho becaTue 
a noviceof tho Franciecaii order. It lias been nsked 
wliv he look a step for wliieli he was cmmently 
unAtted; '^vlly he Leenino a Franciscan, one of the 
order which professed to de.s|>lBC learning, ami nby 
ho exchanged his own sniiling country for tlie 
havreii lientlia of La A^enddo. X'he answer seems 
obvious: for a poor lad tho church oll'ered in sonm 
form or otlier, either an priest, inonk, or servant m 
llio catlieclrol or monastery, a livelihood tliafcSvnfl 
certain aithougli humble. It is lunnifeBb that the 
youngest son of the Chinon apothecary could not 
expect acertftin livelihood, with tho power of con¬ 
tinuing his stmliOT, in any other occupation. Ho 
became a monk and entered the Franciscan coin'oiit 
of Fontenay le Combe simply because this wo-s the 
convent where some kindly intorcat foimd him. a 
ploca It must not be supposed that the moras- 
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levies were at tliat or at any period willing to 
ncce_^vb any lad who wanted to exchange a luc of 
sorvitiide and liaitl lahonr for one of ease. Not 
at all. Iiitorest was reonivccl for the adiniasiun 
of a boy : in sonic houses lie must he of good biidh, 
in othei's lie must have sliown abilities beyond the 
coniinoii. Babelnis, in fact, Iind no choiec nb nil 
hilt to become a monk if he could get into some 
convent, anti ho entered tJio house of h'ontenny le 
Comte becaiiRG it was the only conveiib wliich 
offered to receive him. 

By this time the Franciscan contempt of leani- 
inghad undergone some modification. It does not 
aiipcar that liahelais was liindered by tlio hretliron 
in Ilia studies. On the contrary, he hail access to 
a large and Avell-fiiriiishcd librory, whothci- ontsido 
the House or in it is not known, and he read all the 
hooka that he could get; acfpiiring Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic ; studying all the Latin anthoi'S within 
his reach, rrench of the 13tli and 14th eentime-s, 
honks of medicine, a-stronoiny, botany, mathe- 
iiintics—everything in the omnivorous fashion of 
hts time, when every scholar with a good memory 
wiahed to become a Doctor Univemuis. He had 
coinpajvions in his ardour for learning, csnecially 
one Pierre Jlmy, o, brother-monk. Also, tfie rules 
of the I'Yaucisioaiis, fai* loss severe tliau fcliose of the 
Cistercians, permitted the monks to go outside the 
liousc, and in the little town of Fontenay Babelnis 
found a friend, Aadi'6 Tivaquoau, lieutonnnl gcneral 
of the hiilliwick, lawyer, scholar, and writer. Also 
his early and lifc-loiij' frioiicl, Gcofiroy d’JSstlssac, 
Bishop of Maillesais, lived chiefly in his chateau of 
Ermenaud, close to Fontenay. 

Man,Y silly stories have been attribnteil to 
Itivbelais iu these years. They all tend to show 
him In the light of a monkey, miscliiovous and 
impish. ^Vo may dismiss tiicm as childwh; not, 
however, tlint wo are to rogartl iiiin—now a |>ric.st 
—as ft person grave and serious, charged with the 
sense or his sacred responsibilities and liis vows: to 
ho a priest in the Iflth century is not quite the samo 
thing ns to be a clergyman iu tlie 19ch. Babelais 
was at all tluiea a iiiiitliful man, more given to 
langhter tlinn to tCAis, and If ho did not play silly 
tiicks ujion the brethren he certainly laughed at 
them. We find him corresponding with the great 
Build, as one scliolar with unotlier. Ho is on terms 
of inliinncy with Tiraqneau and his brethren 
loavncd in the law. He is on terms of friendship 
with Bishop D]Estissac, Evidently a monk of 
repute and distinction, lie is far above the heads 
of his nnmcless and obscure brethren of the mon¬ 
astery. Then we hear of trouble and persecution. 
The Franciscan jealousy of the obi learning has 
been tmiisfoi'iiied into jealouayof the new learning. 
The brothers take their hooks away from Itahclais 
and Amy—perhaps lay tho pair by the heels in tlie 
convent prison. 

When Lliey were leloascd a loatliing of the 
convent fell upon the.ii: two scliolars. Wliat to do? 
They opened the Book of Oracles—Virgil—niid 
chuiiecd upon the following line : 

Hen ! riiao criiclelos tonas, ruais liltns avanuii 1 ^ 

What could this mean but a direct injunction to 
escape? Tlicy obeyed the oracle and fleil—they 
ran away. Uabelais, returning to tbo world, wan 
past forty y’caraof age. He seems to have sought 
the protection of liLs friend Bishop B’Estissac, by 
whom lie was received. Tlirough him, or perbap-s 
through the kind olfices of Caiuinnl Bn Beilay, he 
obtained Iho jiope's pcrniission to pass from tlie 
1 ‘raucisoan to the Beiicdiclinc order. lint lie was 
in no hurry to enter another cloister. He remained 
at Ligugd witli tho bishop for six years, lb is said 
that during tins period he took a small coiintiA' 
hviiig, hut this is doubtful. Most likely lie passed 


the wlicile time in study. Perhaps he paid visits to 
Paris and Bonrges. He made the acquaintance of 
Marot, who wrote a sonnet for him. His reading 
had now ceased to be eneyclopjvdic: its special 
aims may be inferred from tho fact that on tho 
17tli day of September 1530 he entered the niib 
vci-sity of Montpellier as a student. That he was 
alreatly known na a scholar is also proved by the 
fact that two months aftcrw'ards he ivas excused 
the undergriulnate course of blircc years, was 
lulmittcd to the Bachelor’s degree, and allowed bo 
lecture on Hip]>ocratcs and Galen. He dissected 
niihlicly before the students, and left the university 
in the year 1»32, returning in 1537 to Lake tho 
Doctor’s degree. 

In 15.32 Babelais went to Lyons to get his 
first book, Hippocratis cl Galeni Hbri idiqnot, 
published. Ho remained blicre o-s physician to 
the liosnital. At this time Lyons was ns great 
an intellectual centre as Edmbnrgli about tho 
hegiuning of the lOth centiiiy. Horu Die great 
printer tSryplic had his workshop, and issued no 
fewer than three hundred hooks, including Die 
Latin Bible of 1550, remarkable for its correotness 
mid for the beauty of its type, and tho comment¬ 
aries of the wnfortniiatc sciiofar Dolct, in two folios 
of 1800 columns each, mul only oiglifc errata for the 
whole work. Round this printer was gatliercd a 
company of scholars and pools called tlio Soci6l6 
Augilique^ a company of broad thought and 
lulvanced opinions. As regards religions opinions, 
it must bo remembered that to Die scholars of Diab 
period the Christian religion meant little more than 
the Roman ritual and tlio Boinan discipline, They 
had no idea of Christianity apart from tho super¬ 
stitions they derided. It is not fair to call thoiii 
atheists -. they had adopted the vague but liopcfnl 
aOTOsticism of Cicero: they would not, being 
scliolars, wholly die: they would, after death, he 
allowed still to wiitcii the advance of loaniing. 
Men, for example, who were physicists, like Rabe¬ 
lais, would woiship the Creator of tlio vast ami 
wonderful co.smns. Dolot repvosenls the scholars 
of Lyons, Desperier.s tho poets, Rabelais tlio 
men of science. All Du-oe despised and hated the 
Church of Rome. Two of tliem felt the lieuvy 
hand of the church in life, tho third after deatli. 
Dolot was strangled and bmned at the stake; 
Dcsporici-a, storviiig and despairing, fell upon his 
sword 5 Rabelais, dying pencefnily, has Ijcoii 
n&snilcd over since as a miiroon and a rovollor in 
foulness and filth. 

It was nb Lyons that Rabelais began Die fainoiiB 
hook, or aeries of books, by which he will for over 
bo remembered. In tlieyear 1632 lie brought out 
The Great and Inestimable Chronicles of the Gruncl 
and Enormous Giant Gargantna. Every Tonraii- 
geau know this good giant. Rabelais had heard 
about bini while a child. It was he who set up the 
dolmen at Doitiei's and tlicyneivscoKi'crtc of Saumur. 
■\Vhcn he scrapeil the mini from his shoes he made 
hills, M-liieh may still he seen. He drank at a ford 
ami awallowcd six bullocks, a loaded cart, and Die 
driver. Once he swallowed a ship Uulen with gun¬ 
powder. In fact, Rabelais, who never invented 
iiiiylliing, hut cnihollishcd and adormnl overytliing, 
did not invent Gai'gftntna. Iu tho sequel or second 
hook, Paulagrud, tlic author depailed from his lir.st 
plan : he no longer wrote pure hniJesque \ .serious 
ideas are sot forth shlo liy side witli overwlielmiiig 
nonsense, nud Die reader steps from unbridled fancy 
into regions of sense and wisdom. In order to inako 
the first hook corrospoiul witli tlic bgcotkI, Rabelais 
wrote it nil over again, with the vcsulfc that it is 
fuller of sense ami wisdom than the second. Both 
I^Us lincl ft prodigious success. They were pub¬ 
lished under tlio anagram of Alcofrihas Nasier. 

At the .same time he began his almanac, which 
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he coJitinued for cigiitcen years. Tlitwe are all lost 
except a few fragments. 

In 1534 lic accompanied his old friend and patron, 
Cardinal Uu Bellay, to Rome. He promised him- 
self great things on tliis expedition. He would 
visit the Italian scholars; he would find now plants; 
he would {ligand discover great things; he would 
study tlie topogi-apliy of Rome. In tho end lie 
returned with Marliani’a hook on Homo, which ho 
translated and published with notes of his own. 

In 1535 new editions appeared of tho Gm-gantua 
and Pantagntcl. In 1538 Rabelais ngidn went to 
Rome. Some of ills letters from Italy to his friend 
Bisliop d'Estissac have been nre-served. He obtained 
absolution from the pope for having forgotten to 

S I into a Benedictine Iiouso, for ucgiccting liis 
ouis, and forpractisingmeJicine. 2IcalsorcceU'C«( 
permission to go into any Benedictine house which 
would receive him—tinm l>oingof course taken to 
find one. He was enabled to bold ecclesiastical 
offices, to practise medicine without fees, svitliout 
the knife, aiul without fire. He now hwl nothing 
to fear from liis old oiicmiea of Fontonay le Comte. 
He amused himself in Italj' Avith collecting curious 
plants—to Rabelais Franco first, and wo next, owe 
the melon, artichoke, and carnation : he scut seeds 
to the bishop and bought curiosities for him. 

In 1537 he is found, in Paris at the great literary 
liaiupiet held in honour of Dolct'a escape from a 
charge of niurdor vising oub of accidental homicide. 
From 1537 to 1539 lie resided and tauglib at 
Montpellier. In the latter year he went to Lyons, 
where ho stayed a short time only, removing to 
Paris in 1640. Once more lie nmue tiling nght 
with the ohnreh, obtaining absolution for not 
having found a lloncdictinc house, and permis¬ 
sion to enter tlie Collegiate Chapter of St Manr 
dos Fosads fnstcu(f of a convent, and to fiofd any 
bciiefiooa which might bo coarorred upon him. In 
1643 he was at SynipIioHon near Lyons—wlicro ho 
witnessed the death of Guillaume da Dollay—at 
Cliinon, Licugd, and Angel's. 

During this time ho was ivrlting his third book. 
It was a dangerous time for heretics. A whisper 
of heresy at the outset miglit not only ruin the 
book, bub also bring the autlior to the stake. Ho 
caused tlio ilrst two books to bo read to the king, 
who was so pleased with them that ho gai-o per- 
mission for a new edition, and granted a liccnso 
for the publicalion of Elio third. Rabelais did not 
avail himself of tlio permission for a new edition. 
Alroady many impieties had been pointed out 
M’liicii lio declared ivere due to the iirmters, inter- 
olations, inUrcadings, and so forth. Best not to 
ring out a new edition. But ho printed hits third 
book. Tills was in 1546. 

In 1547 tlie old king died, and a reaction against 
liberty of tliouglit immediately began. Thoy 
attacked Rabelais. Not content ivitli finding 
impieties in tlio first three books, they printed a 
thing which tlioy called liis fourth book. RaWlaht 
lied: ho went to Metz, Avhero lie practised modi- 
ciiie. Cardinal Du Bellay, himself suspected of 
llboial tendencies, ivitlulrew to Rome, whither he 
called Rabelais. On the birth of Ring Heni'y’a 
elde.sb sou great rejoicings ivero held in Rome. 
Rabelais wioto an account of these, and sent the 
little book to the Cardinal De Lorraine, a stroke 
of policy which enabled him to rotiini, and gave 
him the living of Meudon. 

From both sides, Catholic and Protestant, cries 
came Hint his book should be suppressed and the 
author burned. Nothing, hoivever, was done. But 
Rabelais did not dure to proceed further with tlio 
fourth boolc fimn tlio eleventh chanter. There it 
broke short off. This was in 1549. Tlie antlior, now 
growing old, lived quietly at his living, preached, 
catechised the oliilciren, and led an exemplary life. 


Early in 1,'553, a fortnight before the parliamenb 
allowed the sale of the book, he resigned his living 
and went to Paris. Here, two months afterwards, 
he (lied. It ivas in the Riiedcs Jardins, paiisliof 
St Paul. Thoy buried liiin at the foot of a tree, on 
wliicli Ilia name was can-ed. The tree was cut 
down a hundred ycai-s afterwards. Ten years after 
Ilia death appeared the fiftli and Inst book, wliicli 
hod been left in MS., unlinisbed and without the 
author's corrections. 

These are the facta which have been gleaned 
concerning the life of this great liiimorist. The 
riotous license of his miiib, which is restrained 
neither by ileccmcy nor by reverence, has made him 
as many enemies as his wisdom lias made him 
friends. Tliis fault, wliicli Rabelais slinres with 
many miters of liis age—our own droinatists were 

J |uilc as bad—ha*! been made tlie mast of by the 
oniicj-, JjM enemies. IVe may grant tlie blot; yet 
it la not inliei'cnt hi tho book; it is not woven in 
the well: and wlien it is removed there remains 
the most astonishing trcmmi-j- of wit, ivisilom, 
eoinnion-penso, and satire that the ivorld has ever 
seen. All, however, nssinncs the fomi of allegory: 
those who have no taste for allegory cannot appre¬ 
ciate Rabelais. 

Ainone tho many tnotlom editions ol Rabolaia may be 
named iTiosc of I.acour and A. do Aloiitaiglon (3 vola. 
1868-73), that in the ‘ Cellcotioa jniuict' (7 vols. 
1867-74), the Jounsl edition (4 vols. 1885), and eapoci- 
ally that in tho 'Collection Lemerto,’ by Cb. Marty- 
Lav'oaux (in 0 vols.. i. to Iv,, 18C6-81). Sea Dol^cluso, 
(Paris, 1841); Lacroix, JiitleJaii, ta Vie el tet 
Ourraijet (Faria, 1859); FIcury, Itubt]a\$ (2 vols. Paris, 
1874): Urquharb and Uotteux’a Tnglisii translation 
(1603-94, anppresBcil); tlio present ivritcr’s MbeJaii 
(Ulaekwood’s Foreign series, 1879), and Ids Btadinyt 
in Jtobefal* (1881); SUipfer, sa Pertonnt, $on 

Ofnie, ton (Euvre (1880); Arthur Henlbard, Jiaiefatt! 
tea Vos/agtt cn Iialie, son & Sfeu (1691). 

Rabies. See Hydrophobia. 

Rnbshnlcc]h oflicer of the king of Assyria, 
taken in the Authorised Version ol the Bible os 
the name of a person; but aiiparcntly an official 
title, presumably that of the cliief ciip-%earer. 

Rnbiitiii, or Bussy-Rabutik. Sco S^viaNib 
(Madamb d&}. 

Rncnlioiiiy a /nrlnaceous food prepnied /I'Oiu 
certain acorns. Sco Oak, Vol. VII. p, 601. 

Rucalimito, a town of south Sicily, 13 miles 
by rail NE. of Girgenti. Pop. 13,133. 

RncCOiilg(l, a town of North Italy, 23 iniles by 
rail S. of Turin, uitli a royal palace. Pop. 7875. 

Raccoon, or Racoon {Procyon), a gomis of 
quadrupeds i>t the Bear family (Arctoidea), with six 



Unccoon (i^roeyon lolor). 


molar teeth on each jaw; like otlicr Arctoids, it is 
plantigrade, and licia no retrootilo claws. 'There 
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firo certainly two, no!'fiil»ly tinee, Imt not more 
than four ppeciea of raccoon, wliich are Teatriefccd 
to the American rontinent. In North Ainerica 
■wo meet Avitii the ‘ coon' [ProtyoH lotor), so called 
from the habit of Ssoahin" its food in water. This 
aiiiinal iirefera open ^rnnil.s, and is a good ellmher, 
making its home in trees. 'I’lie raccoons, liowever, 
descend to the gvonjid to search for their food, 
which consists cliiefly of aniiatic aniinnls, linh, 
eravfi.Hli, and vaiioiis shellfish; they wilt also 
feed upon corn. Tli&so animals are among the 
most strictly nocturnal of niamnmls; they liihemate 
(hiring the winter. In Simtii Amenea occurs 1*. 
cancrivorns, and a well-marked variety wliich may 
he a distinct species, and lias been named J. 
vigrwes on acommt of its dark-colon red feet, Eor 
tlie Haecoon Eng, sec Eotr. 

IVftce, ftritciPA, ETH^tOLOcjV. 

Race, CiVPii:. iSeo Nf-wfoundi^and. 

Raccliorsc. See IlonsE, HoiisidJiAciNG. 

Raceme. See I>iFr,on]:scENCE. 

Racemic Acid. See Taktario Acid. 

Rachel,ti-iSA (properly I^LLSA RACiiEi.Ffxix), 
a great tragic actress, was born of i>oor itinerant 
Jewisli pai'oiits at lilunf, in the Swiss canton of 
Aargau, 2-lth March 18'21. At last the family 
settled at Lyons, and hero Rachel and lier sister 
Sarah used to sing for cliance grntnitics in Iho 
pfci'cots and caf6s. About 1830 tno household was 
transrerred to Paris, and liore Etienne Chorou gave 
her her fust lessons in singing, Saint Aubive in 
(loclamatioii; hub lotor it was damson from whom 
she learned most. Mademoiselle ^^ar3 dWincd her 
ceiiiiis, hub it was not till V<iron and Jules Jaiiiii 
had written glowing criticisms tliat she look the 
ilaygoiiig world of Paris by storni. She made her 
ivsb apnearunco at the Gyinnaso in the Vendienne 
ill 18.97 with hut moderate success, hut on 12tli 
Jiuie 1838 she appeared as Camille in Lr.$ lIontce4t<t 
tho Tiiiflli Q Frau^ais. From bliis time forward, in 
the great parts sunpllcd by the classic master¬ 
pieces of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaiie. shoahone 
without a rival; lier fame may he said to have 
culminated in her appearance na Pljfedre in Racine's 
tragedy iu 1843. In Advienno Lecouvrenr, a piece 
exjjressly written for her by MM. Legouvii and 
Scribe, she had also immenso bucccss, though in 
otlier move modern parts her jiopHlavity was some- 
wliat less. Tlic ftirovc excited in Paris in 1848 hy 
her iHiblic recitation of the l>hirstUluhc will con¬ 
tinue to connect her name with the history of the 
Ilcvoliition, In 1840 .she made tlie tour of the 
French jirovincea; before or afterwards .slio al.so 
viMted London, Uclgiuiii—wlicre Oliaiiobtc Jlrontd 
saw lier—lloiiin, and St Petersburg, everywhere 
incetiiig with cntliiisio-stlc apidausc. Her'liealth 
now began to fail; in 1853, in the course of a pro¬ 
fessional visit to America, it altogeliier gave svay, 
and she retnnieil utterly prostrated. A a-eaideiice 
at Cairo failed to restore her to strength ; and on 
tlic 3d January 18.58 she died nl Caiinet, near 
Toulon. As an artist, witliiii tlic iiinits prescribed 
by \i6T! gemwa, Rachel haa proWhly ■never l-rtsien 
quite equalled, Of the hiuning intensity which 
cliaracteiised her rendering of passion in its fiercer 
concentrations no words can give an luleqnalc 
imago. ‘Slie does not act—she snflciw,' one 
ohservev well said of her. Her Plifedre—^hy com¬ 
mon consent her masterpiece—was an apiocalypse 
of Iniiuan agony, nob to he forgotten by any one 
who ever witnessed it. In clmrncter Rachel wa.s 
neither exemplary nor altogetliev nmialslo. She 
gave her first love to a Jew, who used her sliainc- 
iiilly, nublishing lier letters after the rupturos in 
1844 she bore a sou to Count Walcwski, Iiimself a 
soil of Napoleon hy a Polish motlier. In her pro¬ 


fessional relations she was notoiiously grasping 
and avaricious, aUhougli .she could ho royal in her 
munificence. She lavished her lovo unnn her 
family, nnd Jieiipcd them with the wealth that 
ahe had gained. Her iminonse pojuilaiity enabled 
her to dictate iicr own to nm to nmnagcia, and of 
this power she is said to have availed herself with¬ 
out scruple or generosity. She made over foxir 
milUous and left one and a half million of francs. 
Her elder .sister Sarah (died 1877) failed as an 
ftctrass, bub lived to make a fortune hy the sale 
of tlic cosmetic ‘ cau des fdcs.' 

See J. Janin, llachcl cl la 2'mf/cdje (18.58); D’Hcylli, 
Sac/tcl <Pa})rh m CitrrcsponUance (1882); mid the Life 
by Mrs Artlmi- ICenuard (1885). 

RaU^llls (Or., ‘hackhone'), in Botany, the 
jn-imaryjloral uxh, an elongation of Die stem or 
of a hroncli, front which ailan the flower-atalka 
(peduncles), or to which tliollnwovs are immediately 
affixed. 

RA</illC* capital of Raciiic county, "Wisconsin, 
is situated ou Lake Michigan, and on both sides of 
Root River, which is crossed hy five swing bridges, 
and whose mouth hero forms an excellent harbour. 
Ry rail the city is 62 miles N. of (Ifiiicago and 23 
S. of Milwaukee; nnd in summer tliere are daily 
stcainci‘8 toChicago and the north, RiicinccontaiiiH 
a handsome post-ofiicc and city hall, a hospital, 
the Taylor Orphan Asylum, and the TJiiivorfiiLy of 
the North-west (Fpiftcopalian, founded in 1862, and 
formovly called Racine College). A largo trade is 
cnirlcd on in lumber, and, besides flax, fioiu', and 
woollen mills, boiler-works, and linscerf-oil works, 
there are manufactories of ploughs, pumps, ■wagons, 
faimlng-milJs, hardware, wiie-u’ork, cordage, 
furniture, refrigeraloitj, boots and slioos, rubuor 
clothing, &c. Pop. (1880) 16,031; (1800) 21,014, 

RacIiiC) Jeak, tho greatest tragic dramatist of 
France, was hoin at La Fei td-Miloii, in the modern 
department of Aisne, in Dccoinbci’ 1039, and was 
bn)ili8od on the 22il of that month. His father was 
a in'Otarcur or solicitor by ixrofession, and lieltl, 
like his father before him, the o/lice of comptrollor 
of salt at La FcrtA His mother died wliilo lie was 
still a child, wlierounou liis father mavriod again, 
but soon after died also. Tlic boy was taken care 
of by Ills maternal grandfathev, and was sent for 
his education to the collego of Beauvais, ■whonco 
lie passed to Port Royal in October 1055, being, 
indeed, clasely connected, both on tlic fatlicr’s and 
mother’s side of Uic family, with the fainous abbey. 
Here he studied Jiaril iindor the especial care of 
Claude Lancelot, Nicole, and Le Maitre, and at an 
early ago discovered a faculty for vease-making 
and, still womc, n liking for romnuco that caused 
Ins good teachers no small uncaHincss. He wms 
almost iiiiioteen when hu left Port Royal to pxirsno 
tho coui'scj of philosophy at tho C'olliigo (I’Harcourt, 
and here Im appears to some e.xlent to have ex¬ 
changed the fiovctlty of his Jausonist upbviugmg 
for the Ubcrtinisiii of the world of his day, as woU 
n« to Jiave first felt tlie attraction of the life of 
lettere. Naturally he became estrangctl from bis 
I’OTb Roya.\ irienus, who saw BxarilTifd ruin in hia 
workllincss and bis intimacy with the nbhovied 
actore and actresscb. Meantime ho hurl writleji an 
ode, X« I/ynwhc cic la 6'eine, on the nmrringo of 
Louis XTF., finished one piece and begun niiatlier 
for the theatre, and made the acquaintance of La 
Foiitaino, Chapclain, and other men of letters. 
About this time ho lived a while under the care 
of his cousin, N. Yitart, fifteen years his senior, 
and gave him some Icincl of assistance in Jiis work 
as financial soevobavy to the Due de Lnyiies. I\Iany 
letters of this period to Yitart, the Abhi Lo 
Vnsscur, and La Fontaine are extant, and show 
licrw the lessons of Port Royal wore fading into 
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fometfiiliics», 08 liis true vocotiuu opened itself np 
Ijefive liis eyes. Tlie great diapcrHion of the aolu 
Port Itoyal took ]>lace in 1001, and, from 
Racine’s contemporary letters to tlie Abbe Le 
Vasseur, it troubled him but lightly. In November 
1061 he went to Uzbs in Lnngnciloc, hoping, but 
in vain, to get a bencHce fmni liifl maternal uncle, 
the vicar-general of the diocese, anti here he divided 
his time between St Thomas, Yirfpi, and Aiiostu. 
Again in Paris before the beginning of 1064, lie 
obtained in August of that year a pension from 
the Jving of six hundred franca for a congratulatory 
ode. Rut indeed lie received almost to the end of 
his life handsojue rewards in money—'gratilica- 
tiona ’—^froni the court. An ode of gratitude to the 
king for one of these, Itenommie uux Muses, 
gained him the life-long friendship of Iloileau, and 
from about this time began tlieiamous but much 
over-estimated friendship of ‘the four*—^lloileaii, 
La Fontaine, Molifeve, and Racine. Unfortunately 
from about this jioint there Ls a break in his corre¬ 
spondence, HO that we lack satisfactory evidence 
about the most doubtful and, at the same time, 
interesting points in his career—hia singular mute 
against Slolibro, Ids hitter attack upon Port 
Royal, and his (inal convci-siou and retirement 
from dramatic work. Ilia earliest play, La Tk(- 
hauh on Lcs Fi-tr&'iEnnmis, u’OH ftcte<l by Molibre’s 
company nt the Palais Royal theatre in June 1664; 
his second, Alexandre h Grand, in Decemhor 1005. 
After the sixth performance the latter was with¬ 
out oxplanatloii vcpresontc<l by the rival actors at 
the Hotel do Uourgogne—a fact which of course 
involved a oomplcto breacli of friendship betw’een 
Molibve and himself. This famous quarrel is 
difllcult beyond moat to clear un, but there is at 
least light enough to sec that the wrong did not 
rest 'wult IMolibro. Racliio shoved htmsolf os 
hostile to Corneille, most niobahly only because 
the older diainatiat judged the younger’s work 
somewhat severely. But ho soon plunged into a 

S et more tUscraditable quanel. Stung by oao of 
Icole’s Lettres Visionnaires (January 1660) con* 
(lemning the romancer or the dramatic poet oa an 
‘empolBoiineuv nublic’ in accordance ivitli the 
ethics of Fort Ivoyat, he published a clever and 
stinging letter to tho autlior, iu which he heaped 
disgrace on liia own head by indecent peisoiinlitics 
upon Nicole and even his dead teacher Lc Mattre. 
Rolleau’s advice alone saved liim from further 
slinming himself with a second. ' This letter,’ said 
Boileau, ‘may do credit to your intellect, but 
ccrlairily none at nil to your heart.' Later in life 
Racine Iiimself said he would give Ids heart’s blootl 
to wipe out the most di.igracoful blot upon his life. 
His repentance made noble atonement for tho 
wrong—as for the litevniy quality of the letters, 
for brilliant >vit and delicate irony tliey were not 
unworthy of tho hand of Pascal. 

Diuiiig the next thirteen years Rocino produced 
his greatest work, seeking relaxation from labour in 
at least ono liaison with an actress. His plays 
followed in this order; Andromaqne (1067), with its 
charming character Hcrmloiie j iesJ’/nsdw/rsf 1663), 
a delightful little comedy of satire against lawyers, 
A\’hich Molieve was the first to appreciate; Btitan- 
niens (1609), whicli Voltaire styled 'la pifece des 
coimaisseurs;' Bir^nice (1670), written nncon- 
sciously in competition with Corneille, the same 
theme having been given to both poets by Houri- 
etta of Orleans; Bajaeet (1072), admimole, but 
anything rather tliau oriental; Mithridaie 
produced almost at the moment of Ids admission to 
tho French Academy; Iphigdntc & mnatot- 

piece of pathos; and Phldre (1677), a marvellous 
repvcsoiitation of human agony, whicli afforded a 
siiojecb adequate even to tho power's of Racbel. 
With the last ended abruptly bis thirteen years of 
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unbroken plflA writing. A fov days aft(M- its pm- 
duction the Troupe du Roi introduced an opposi¬ 
tion Fhidre, by Pliaon, wliicli, thoucli worthless by 
coiiiiiarison, was eagerly siipnorteu by a power¬ 
ful ^party, ineliidiiig the famous Duchess of 
l^uillon. Whether from disgust and mortiflea- 
tion, or from the conversion attributed to liiiu just 
at this period, Racine turned at onccriom dmnmtic 
work, made Ids peace with Port Ro 3 ’ol, married on 
June 1, 1677, and settled down to twenty j-ears of 
domestic happiness. Ilia wife brought Imn money, 
if site bore liim five dangUters and two eons; and 
he himself had found ample profit in the drama, 
b&mdcs enjoying an animal grutificution that grew 
grndimUy from 800 to 2000 livres, not tospealc of 
tho office of treasurer of France at Moulins, nt 
lea.st OHO benefice, and from 1677, jointly" with 
lloilcAU, the office of liistoriograpncr-roVal of 
France, with a salary of 4000 livres a year. The 
lost iuvoived the dutj' of accompniiying tlko king 
on several of his expeditions, but in the cose of 
both poets Imre little historical fruit beyond a 
crop of gotwl intentions and a few fragments. In 
January 1685 Racine emerged from his retirement 
to pronounce the discourse at the reception to the 
Aeaclciny of Tlionuw Corneille, and at last did 
himself honour hy iiis adinirablo culogluni upon 
his greater brutlicr. 

In 1680 ise wrote Esther, in answer to a request 
from Madame do Maiutenon for a play suitable 
for her rfrls at Saint-Cyr, She had tried .^Inrfre- 
mague, but found that tho girls acted it ‘ a great 
deiu too well.’ Its success was great, but enfively 
warranted bj' tlie cxtnrisitc art of the poem. 
Athalie followed in 1091 with much less success, 
though it perhaps deserved oven (v grentor. Four 
cantiqute spiritnelles, and an admimbly written 
Histoire aorigie de Port Boyal, make np the wholo 
ronminderof Racino’s literary work. In his luter 
years ho Irat tlie favour of tlie king—Jiow is not by' 
any means clearly understood. lie is said to havo 
preMred a memoir on tiie miso'ics of tho people, 
ana the king, finding Moilamo de Maintenon. road* 
ing this, expressed Tils disnleasure iu some harsh 
words that uroko the sensitive heart o! the courtier- 
poet. On 4th blarcli 1098 lie wrote a long letter 
to Madame de Maintenon, to clear liiiuHoIf from 
tho crime of Jansenism, but lio never recovered 
the king’s favour, and liis acute mortification 
appeals to liave hastened bis doalli. Ho said to 
Doilcau, with the su eet graciousness of hia nature, 
as he cmbi^ed him for the last time, ' Je regarde 
comino UD bonheur pour moi de mourir ayant vous.' 
He died 21 st April 1699, and was buried by Ilia 
own desire in Port Royal. 

In France it remains nu article of patriotism 
to claim llucino as the greatest of all iiiasteni of 
tiugic paUios, yet this estimate does not yoiy 
greatly exceed tlie truth, He took the con¬ 
ventional Frencli tragedy from the stronger hands 
of Corneille, and added to it all the grace of 
which it was caiMiblo, perfeetiiig exquisitely its 
vcisiflcation, and harmoniously subordinating the 
whole action to the central idea of the ono 
dominant passion. But lie was a far grentor poet 
even than u dmmatiat, and the tender swcebiiess 
and heaut^' of his rhj'thm, tlie finished perfection 
and flexibility of liis cadence, and the indefin¬ 
able 3'eb ever present stamp of iliBbinction that 
informs his style, combine to add a charm of 
its kind beyond almost anything else in tho whole 
poetry of Fi'nnce. It may be that theliighesbpoetry 
of all is beyond his roach, and that Ins yeiues are 
only for aseiisitive car, but such th^ haiint with a 
peculiar charm beyond the art of d Lamartine or a 
Hugo. Within "its limits his poetry attains the 
pcrrection of the classic in the highest as well 
as severest sense of tho term; it sums up iu its 
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content all tliat wtia nuhle in tlio royalism of the 
18tli century, and in the siiiritnal aspiratioiia outof 
which grew'a litre Angclifiue anil a Pascal; and 
it attains the Olympinn heiglit nf distinct originality 
aa well in the halanccd proportion and harmony of 
all its elerieiit-s as in the grandeur and sublimity 
of wliicii it is callable of rising in a Phidre, an 
Esther, and an AthnliG. These high creations 
transcend and crown with tlie glory of completion 
his habitiinl tenderneea and beantj’, hat into this 
emiiyrean also tiio poet soars no less naturally on 
the same atrung and steady wing. Voltaire, when 
asked to write a coimnentnvy on Racine, answered, 
and with truth : * II ii’y n qu' h, mettre nn has de 
toutea lea pages—beau, patlidtiqire, harmonieux, 
adinirahle, suhliine.’ 

The first collected edition eppeaved 1076-76; the last 
within Ilia life-time in 1097. Of more immrtnnt editions 
may be named the splendid folio of 1805. those of La 
Harpe (with commentary, 1807), GeoCfroy (1808), Aiiud 
iinrtin (1320), A. France (5vola 1874), and espcoially tlio 
sidendid edition by Paul Mesnnrd in 'Lea Gntnda Ecri- 
vains de la France' (8 vola 18135-73). llie first volume 
of the laib contains a Life; tho eighth, a Lexhiuc by 
ilnrby-Laveaux. Of Eoglisli translations aro the Z>iS' 
ireesed ^Mother, by Ambroao Philips (1712), the Phadm 
and IIippahjtas,hy Edmund Smith, brought out at the 
HajTTiarket in 1707 ; niid a aompluto metrioal vetsiott by 
R B. Boswell (vol, i. 1839; vol. ii. 1891). See toL v*. 
of Salnte-Beuve'e Port Royal, and voL I. of Portraits 
LUtdrains j also Henry iC. Trollopo's Corneille and 
Itacine, in the series of ‘Foreign Classloa.' 

ItucJiig. Soo Athletics, HoRSBnAoiNo, Row- 
INS, Yacht. 

Itacl<i an instrument of Torture (q.v.) used for 
extracting confessions from actual or suspected 
oiiniinals, consisted of an oblong frame of wood, 
with a windlass anangeinent at each end, to which 
tlie sud'erer was bound by cords attached to his 
arms anil legs. The ntifortanate being M'os tlion 
stretched or pulled till ho made confession, or till 
his limbs wove dislocated. The rack wna known 
CO the Romans in Cicoro’s time, and in the 1st mid 
2(1 centuries A.d. was applied to the early Chris' 
tians, According to Coke, lb was introduced into 
England by the Duke of E.xctcr, Coustnhie of the 
Tower in 1447, whence it came to be called the 
‘ Duke of Exeter’s daughter.’ Its use first be¬ 
came couinion iu tlie tmio of Henry VIII., but 
could only take place by warrant of council, or 
under the sign-manual. Under Blizuliuth it waa 
in almost constant use. In IC28, on the murdor 
by Felton of the Duke of Buckingliaiii, it Iming 
proposed by Charlos I. to put tlie nssassin to the 
rack, in order that he niigut discover his accom¬ 
plices, the jiidge.H icsistud the proceeding ns con¬ 
trary to the law of England. In varjou-s conntiics 
of Europe the rnok has hcoii iimch used both by 
the civil Quthovitios in cases of traitors and con- 
spirntoi'K, and by tlie Iiu^uisition to extort a recan¬ 
tation of heresy. It is no longer in use in any 
part of the civilised world. 

RacktiroeU. See Hl.^sting. 

Rackets (or Racquets; M.E. raket; Si>nn. 
rcKjucta, ‘racket,’ 'battle-dove;' Arab, ni/iat, 

' palm of the liaml'). No reference is made to the 
game of rackets before tlie early part of the 19th 
century, and the game ns then jdayed (liUcred 
materially from that of tlie present clay. From 
Dickens’s account iu Pickieick wo should gather 
that the racket-court in which the insolvent 
debtors disported tlicin-selvea in the Fleet boated 
of more tlinii one wall, but the usual game was 
played against a single wall, the ball having to 
whuimd into a court uinvkeil out with paint, ahe 
erection of the courts at Prince’s Club in 1853 
showed that the four-wall game vyaa coining into 
favour, and since covc-red courts have been adopted 


by the univereitlcs and public schools the old game 
lias become practically obsolete. When tlie site of 
IMnce’s Club was invaded by the builder in 1880 
the lieadquarters of rackets were transferred to 
the Queen’s Club, Kensington, where clminpion- 
filiip matches have been instituted, and where the 
university and public school contests now take 
place. 

The modern court is about 00 feet long by 30 feet 
broad and 40 feet high. It is enclosed by fotii’ 
walls, and covered by a roof u’ith a double row of 
skylights. Tlio walla and floor avo coated with 
cement, usually coloured black, and marked out 
by white lines as shown in the plan. A line 8 feet 
from the ground painted acvo.^is tlic front wall is 
called (ha ‘service line.’ Beloiv tliis at 2 feet is the 
‘play line,* which is made of wood, so as to enable 
the nlayei-s to judge by the sound whether a ball is 
‘lip’ or not. The racket has a small head witli 
tightly strung gut and along handle. The average 
weight is 0 oz. Tlio ball is very Imvd, and about 
14 inch in diaiiicter. The server strikes the ball 
afterwfttely from flia tivo serving boxes a and b in 
such a manner that it ilics direct from Ills racket to 
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some part of ti>c front wall above the service line, 
and rebounds into that quarter of thocouvl opposite 
to him—viz. from « into A, from b into B. If the 
ball hits the wall below the play lino, or goes ‘out 
of court,’ the server’s ' hand is out,’ and his opponent 
has the privilege of serving. If it strikes the wall 
between the piny line anirthe service line, or falls 
on some part of the lloor otlier than that iiulicatuci, it 
is a 'fault,' and the servee may rofnso to take it. 
Two faults put the hand out. 'I’lie serve© must 
leturn the service above tiio piny line. Tlie game 
consists of fifteen aces, and tlie server scores an ace 
when the striker out fails to return his scrvico or 
any hall in the siiUsecpient 'bully.' .Sec Tennis, 
Laioti Tennis, Packets, anU Fives, in the ‘Badmin¬ 
ton ’ aovicB, by J. IM. Hcatlicote and otliers (1890). 

Racocay. See Rakoopa’. 

Racoon. See Raccoon. 

Rncooiltin, tho fur of the Coypii (q.v,). 

Raco>v« a village in the south of the Polish 
government of Radoni, was in tho 16th century a 
centre of the Socinians, who printed liere their 
Cateoliism (q.v.). Pop. 2100. 

RatlcliU'c, a town of bonth-east Laiicaahire, 
on tlio Irwell, 2^ miles SSW. of Bury and 7 NNW. 
of Manchester. It has an ancient parish church 
(restored 1873), a mined tower, a nmrkcL-liall 
(1852), a co-operative hall (1878), cotton and 
calico works, bleachfioklR, and coal-mining in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. (1851) 5002; (1881)'16,267 ; 
(1891)20,020. 

RadclilTc* Ann, novelist, was born in London, 
Otli July 1764, of respectable tradespeople with 
good connections. Her maiden name ivas Ward, 
butiu her twenty-third year, at Batli, she niavrioil 
\yilliftm Radclill'e, a graduate of Oxford and some¬ 
time student of law, wlio became proprietor and 
editor of the weekly English Ckromch. She took 
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to writing to pa.si) tiie time wlieo alone, and ns 
early ns 1780 published The L'asllc^ of AtkUn und 
Dnnbayue, vliLoli wjw followed by A Siciliun 
Jionuiuce (1790), Tho Jiomttnce of iho Foitsl (1791), 
'Ike Myshrm of Udolpho (1791), and The Italian 
(1797). For the lost .slie received £800; for its 
predecessor, £500. From this time elie publisheci 
no more novels—‘ like an actress in full pussesslmi 
of her applauded powers,’ says Scott, * site chose to 
retreat iroiii the sta^'c in tlic full blaze of her fame,’ 
She travelled ^vith her husband abroad and all over 
England and Wales, and the jottings in her journal 
sliow how keen an eye slic had for natural scenery', 
and how carefully she got up her castles and ruiii^ 
abbeys. Slie ^vns a modest ami amiable woman, 
wlio did nob publish heiuolf nor sink the gentle¬ 
woman ill the writer. So little was she known to 
the puhlLc that in her own lifetime there was 
widely current an absurd story that her mind had 
given way under the horrors evoked by her iiiiAinna- 
tion. Slio suffered for tivelve years from asthma, 
and died 7th February 1823. A sixth romance,' 
Oaslon, dt Blandcoille, with a metrical (ale, ‘St 
Alban's Abbey,’ and utlicr poems, and a short life, 
was published in 1826, 

As a novelist Mrs Itadcllffc stands in lime 
between Horace Walpole and Clara Reeve on the 
one baud and Sir Walter Scott on the other. She 
was mistress of every artof awakouiug thecinioeity 
and enchaining tito attention of a reader, and she 
displays great artistic power iu the atmu.'>phere of 
majestio gloom and mystery iu which she onwrops 
her ligures. She know well how to make use of 
forest solitudes und every aspect of external nature 
suggeativo of ten or, but she ever failed lamentably 
in tlio conolusioii of her stories by resolving the 
seeiuuif'}/ suyei-iiataml effects of tlio yrecetUng 
pages into simple natural causes which tlie reader 
VGseuts as inadequate. Further, her ligures are 
mere shadows, without touch of reality, and her 
pages are unrelieved by ever a gleam of numowr or 
even wit. But she was dear to our gramlfathcrs, ; 
dearer still to our grandmothers; Croub Robinson 
preferred her stories to Wuaerley; and so sagacious 
a writer os Dunlop could write, ‘life has few, 
better things than sitting at the chimney-corner 
in a ivliiter ovoning and reading such altsunlibics.’ 

See Sir Walter liioyrauhkdlNoiieetof EMineat 

iVoticlfs^a, niid Julia Kavanagh'a EwjlUih Women of 
LtiUra (a vola, 18(33). 

Kadcllllc, John, phyHiciau, was born at Wake- j 
(icld ill Yriritsliii'o, in iftoO, and studied at Oxfonl, 
passing JI.A iu 1(172, and M.D. in 1675. llcgin- 
niiig practice, ho immediately made himself con- 
spicuons by tlio originality of liis ideivs, claiming to 
take nature for his guide, ami in less than two 
years was on the high road to celebrity. In 1682 
ho Ijecaino M.D., and in 168-1 removed to London, 
where lie soon became the mo.Ht popular physician 
of Ids time. It is said that Ins convei^sational 
jjowera, ready wit, and pleasantry contributed to 
tliis re.'iulb quite ns iiiiich ns liis professional skill. 
Ill 108G the Princess Anne of Denmark made 
iiini her physician; and after the Kovolntion 
ho was sent lor by King William, In 1094 
lie was called upon to attend Qiicen Maiy, 
wlicii attacked by the smallpo.x, and did what 
he could to save her, hub in vain. In 1713 he 
wns elected W.P. for Ihickinglmin. Ho hail a 
country-lioiise at Carslialton, and here lie was 
living in 17Hwlion Queen Anne was attacked with 
wlmb proved to be her last illness. Dr Knilcliffe 
was suiniuoned to attend her; but he was ailing, 
and either would not or could not come. The 
queen died in August j and tlie populace were so 
enraged against Dr Uodcliffe that he dared not 
again mIiow his face in London. He must liai'c 
been really ill when sent fur to the queen ; he died 


of gout at Carslialton on isb November 1714, and 
was buriedat Oxford in. fit Mary’s Church witli much 
ceremony. lie licfpieatheil all Iiis large property to 

E 'Jio_ iises,_ leaving £40,000 for the erection of the 
IclilFe Library, whose Itooka were mostly taken 
in 18G1 to the University Museum; while the build¬ 
ing now serves as a leading-room for tlieBcxUeiau 
(q.v.). Other bequests were made to University 
College and Et Bartholomew's Ha'^pital, London. 
Raidelyfrc, See DfimvExrwaTEH. 

Rnddlc. See Beddle, 

Radcfzky) Joh.vnn JosErit, (’oust, an Aus¬ 
trian fichl-inanahal, wasj born at Tzrehnitz Castle 
near Tabor hi IlohcMnia, on 2d November 1766. 
Entering tlio Anstrian aiiny in 1784, lie made liis 
first caiiipai^i against tiie Turks in 1788-89, and 
afterwanfs ronglifc in nearly all the ivars waged 
between the AuBtrians and the French, e^ecially 
distinguishing liiinBclf at the battles of tlie'Trehbia, 
Novi, Holicnlindon, Wagraai, and as Schwarzen- 
berg’.s chief of the staff at Leipzig. In 1831 ho 
was sent to take command of tlie Austrian /oj cea in 
the Lond/aivlo-Veuetiau tenitorieK, and /ii-e yeai's 
later was inrnlo ricld-inarehal. When the people of 
Lombardy resc in revolt against Austrian rule in 
1848 itadetzky, an old man of eiglity-two, after 
five clays’street figliting, was driven out of ^lilan, 
Concentrating in Verona and Mantua, be jirovcd 
the chief mainstay of tho House of Hapalaug during 
the ‘year of rcvulutlons.’ NcvertholeBs ho was 
defeated by the king of Sardinia at Goito on tlie 
Mincio, when mnvcliing to the relief of rcschicrn, in 
May. Pcfichlem capitulated immediately after- 
vvai-de. Having received heavy reinforcements, 
Rndelzky towards Die end n! July broke out of 
Verona, routed the SiiidiniaD-Pledmontcse army at 
Custom, and on 6tli August re-entered Milan. 
Three days later on ntmlstlco was conchuled. the, 
king of Sardinia abandoning all places east or the 
Ticitio. On the resumption of hostilities in March 
1840 the Austrian general in a campaign of less 
than A fortnight crossed the 'ficino and aliiiosb 
destroyed tiie riedmontese army at Novara (23(1 
March). la Die following August he compelled 
Venice to surrender, it having been in revolt since 
1848. After tljis Ilailctzky was anpohitoil governor 
of tlie Lomlmitlo-Venetian tervitorice, and ruled 
them with an iron Imnd until tlie beginning of 1857. 
He died at Milan on 5tli January 1838, and was 
buried at iMetzdorf near Vienna. 

St.'« Life l>y Strnck (Ytenna, 184t>) and SBlimddawiad 
(Angsbure, 18.il); Kadetsky’ii own DenkailnliokeHen 
in Miltmungm du AvifJeriicAcn Archki (new senes, 
vol, i. Vienna, 1887}; Trubotzkoi, Campaynte Cojnte 
Radelzku dane Vltalie (Lein. 18(30]; Runs, Die E'eldzUffe 
des FelamaraehoUe Radtizky lu QbeyitalUn (Berl. 1800); 
luid HObner, Um Annie rfe via Vie (1891). 

Radliaiipiir, chief town of a protected state 
in Hombay Presidency, India, 150 miles NW. of 
Baroda. it is surrounded with walls and encloses 
a fortified castle, the reaideiice of the native prince. 
Pop. 14,722. The state of liadlianpur has an area 
of 1150 .sq. ni. and a pnj). of 98,120. 
lladhukt Energy, feieo EsEnoy. 

Radiatu, one of Ute four embruMheinois into 
which Cuvier (1812) divided the animal kingdom, 
tho other three being Articnlaba, MoiUiaca, and 
Vertelnuta. In the divjMion Riuliata Cuvier recog- 
nieed five classes—viz. (1) tho Eebiuodermata, (2) 
the Eiitozoa (or Intestinal Worms), (3) the Aon- 
lepUfQ (or Jolly-nsh), (4) the Polypi (Hydroida and 
Polyzua), and (5) tlm Infusoria (Rotifers and 
Protozoa). It is hardly necessary to say that this 
exceedingly heterogeneous ossoinhloge,or,'radiate 
mob,’ ns uuxloy terined it, is now broken up into 
niinicroiis distinct classes. 

Radliitioiii See Heat. 
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Radical, 5ii Chemistry, is a term applied to a 
gioiip coneisting of tH’o J)r more elementary atoms 
■\vliicli is capable of enteriim into a series of difFer- 
ent compounds \vLtlioub itself undergoing cliaiigc or 
decomposition. In this lo-speet n radical ixisemblcs 
an atom of an oleineiitnry substance, llndicals 
are, in a .sen.sc, incapable of a sejMirato existence, 
and must be in combination with other radicals or 
elements. Two similar radicals con, however, 
coinbiiie with each other, and in such coses the 
coin]ioiuKl produced has been looked npon as tlie 
ludieal in tfio free state. 

The radical melfiyl, CHj., coimistiiig of one atom 
of cui'bon and three atoms of liydrogen. Is knoAm 
in comhination with ctiloriiie, iodine, oxygen, and 
fiiilplmr in the re.specti\'e coiniMnjnds, inetbyl 
chloride, GHaCl, metliyl iodide, CHsI, metliyl 
o.'cide, (CHj)yO, and inotliyl snlpliide, (CllslgS, 
Two methyl groups occur in coinbinatioii with 
each other in the substance etiiau or dimetbyl, 
(CJHslj or Cnllg. A ^'ory large number of other 
compounds contain tlic radical luetliy]. 

The sulpliatas, the nitratc.s, suul the acetates 
contain the lespcctivo I'adicals SO 4 , NOj, a-iid 
CaH/Jj. These are frequently colled tlio suit- 
mdicaU of tlic rospootivo Kevics of salts. In double 
decompositions the salt-rndicol occurring in com¬ 
bination with one metal is tronsfened, witlioiit 
decomposition, to another metal. For instance, 
tlie equation 

MySo^ + Ea{NOjb = HaSOi + Mg{NOab 

vepreasnts the mutual exchange of Balt*mdicals by 
the metala magnesluiu and baiiuin. 

In clioniical notation short synibolsoro frequently 
employed to vemesent cuiupllcated ladiculs. Thus, 
tlic covwplex soU-radieal of the tartrates, is 

Hkorbly represented hy the .s.v>»bol T. Tartaric 
acid is tltcn ropvc.sented by li,T, potassium tar¬ 
trate by Kj'f, potossUiiu liydrogen tnrtraio (cream 
of tartar) by KET, &c, 

Radical, in English politics, is often uscil to 
denote tlio advanced wing of the gi'cat Liberal 
pa.i'ty. Tlio name scom.s Co have been Hist used iu . 
the veijgn of Ccoiee III, in the phrase ‘ rmlical 
\QtQmv{Anti‘Jucobin, 1707 and 1798), though one 
instance at least ocema much earlier in the Remains 
of Archbishop Leighton, written in the reign of 
Cliarlos ir. (SCO Root and Bkanch Men). But 
tlio modern raclicals are descendants of the Freiicli 
Bovolutionists of 1789. The imnci])nl objects of 
the men so de.sigiiatcd have been cliielly concenicd 
with pnvliaijientary reforin, the extension of the 
franchise, the cnlavgcnieiit of the public privileges 
of tho people, and with endeavouring to weaken 
and curtail tlic e.sclusive privileges and preroga- 
ti\'es of llie oligarchical ruling classes. In a woni, 
the radicals of England hiivo been tho pioneers of 
the democratic movcinent, and have sought to 
ncbieA’e tlieir ideal-s almost exclusively tlirougli tlic 
agency of parliamentary government. Tho Avon! 
is nicaiib to indicate liic tliorouglmcss of the 
reforms advocated, being derived fioin the Lat. 
radix, 'a root.’ Inseparably associated Avith tho 
great reform movcmeiils of tlie 19th centiirj% tho 
radicals began to be generally so callctl about 1816 \ 
and tlie name iigured jtvoiniuently in the inoA’c- 
ments in Avliich Orator Hunt fq.v.), ThistlcAvood, 
^Vatsoii, and others played the chief parts. A 
clGA'cr iioem sotting forth the aims of tlicse men, 
entitled The White Hut (1819)—i.e. the liat of 
Hunt, nicknamed King Hany the Ninth—and 
written by E. L. Swifte, Avill be found in Notes 
and Queries, series 3, vol, x. p. 436. See also "VV. 
HaiTi.s, llhlory of the Radioed Tarty in Totrliament 
(1885); and S. Bamford, Life of a i?fldic«Z (1842). 


KntllolArln, a class of marine Blnzopod Pro¬ 
tozoa. Thread-like processes of living matter 
roiliate outAA'anis on all sides; n membranous cap¬ 
sule witli fine pores, or Avitb one or iiioro apertures, 
separates nii liitoinal niicluatcd region of tlio cull 
from an outer part supported by a gelatinous 
fraiiieAvork ; there is a hard skeleton of silica or of 
a ‘ horny ’ material called acantliin. They multiply 
by (livuliiig or by foiniiiig spores within the central 
caitsulc. Most of tho RucUolariaus arc minute, 
under irV of an inch, but a fcAv Avliich form colonies 
may mensuve an incli or even 4 inclie.s in length. 
Most of tlieiu include ‘yelloAv colls’ or algro, with 
Avliich they Ua’c iu a partnership IcnoAvii lus Sym¬ 
biosis (q.A'.). Endiolariniis occur in all seas, in 
ovciy' latitude, and at all dentbs, though many 
kiiufs pi-edoiiunato on the aurraco, where they are 
AA'afted about by cunents. The siliceous skeletons 
form most of the ooze Avliieli has been dredged from 
depths of 2000 to 3000 fathoms. Fossil forms are 
abutulniit in certain deposits—‘Bavbadoos earth,’ 
'Tripoli poAvdev,’ and various marls, &c. See 
Haeckel, Reiwrt on tho Radiolciria {Challenger 
Itcporl.s, XA'ii., 1887). 

Raulioiuctcv, an Instnimcnt consisting of four 
horizontal anus of A'ory fine glass, cavcfullj' poised 
so os to revolve easily on a point; the tips of tho 
anus haA'ing pith discs blackened on one sido. Tho 
Avliolo is contained in a gloss vessel almost but not 
quite exhausted of air. when exposed to light or 
heat tho nrims move round, luoio or less SAviftly 
according to the strength of the rays. The black¬ 
ened sides of tlio vanes are wanner : the luoleciiles 
of air striking those sides aio more licatod by tlio 
vmios: they rcbonml after impact with greater 
velocity: the vanes ore driven back by a greater 
recoil on the blackened sides. Tho radiometer was 
invented in 1873-76 by Crookes (q.A'.}. 

RnOiopRonc, an instniment, essentially simi¬ 
lar in principle to tlie Pliotophono (q.v.), for pro¬ 
ducing sound by mcan.s of heat rays. 

Rsulish a gomis of plants, of the 

natural order Crucifovai, liaA'lng a spongy »Siliquo 
(q.A*.). Tho iloAvers avo yelloAV, red, or piirploi 
Tlio Common Radish (R. .snZiunf) has thick, round, 
tapering, and pointed pods, little longer than their 


Long-rooted nud Turnip-rooted Ilndiahos. 

stalks, A'eiy slightly contracted botwcon tlio seeds, 
and not falling to pieces. It is not knoAvii in any 
country in a Avilcl state, but lias boon cultivated 
from time immemorial in China, Japan, India, and 
in Ewrope. But .some varieties of tho 'SVild Radish 
found groAviHg on tho Mediterranean coasts resemble 
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so closely the Uaixlen liadish as to snargest the 
possibility that the latter nmvbc but a cultivated 
race of it. Radish is a Avelhknown salad root, 
iinicli appreciated Xor its succulent roota with their 
warm pungent taste. In this way the young and 
tender leaves were also formerly used, 'rhe varie¬ 
ties of radish in cultivation are oxtremelynumeroiis, 
hut they are generally classed under the two heads 
of Long-rooted and Turnip-TOoted Itatlishes, the 
roots of the former rcnseiiililing the carrot in shape, 
and the latter the turnip. The varieties dHTcr very 
much, not oidy in form of root, hut in colour and 
sixG, a led colour generally prevailing. Some of 
the darker-coloured turnip-vnoted railiHltcs, .sncli as 
the hlack Spanish, grow to a large size under good 
cnltiration, and are grown in gardens chielly fm- 
their nscfulnass in winter when the ordinary varie¬ 
ties cannot be grown. Radishes are sown at difier- 
eiit seasons, and are generally used when young 
and small. The root of the radish iioBsessea deimil- 
cent, stimulant, and dinrotic properties, and is 
.'sometimes used in cases of atony, or of exce-ssivo 
secretion of inncns by the organs of digestion or 
the urinary organs. Railish-juice, mixed with 
sugar-candy, is a popular and usefnl German 
reiricdy for lionrsencss and cough. Distinct from 
both tiio varietic-H above named ia tlie Oil Radish, 
which ha-s a slender—acarecly fleshy—root, a short 
niucU-branchcd stem, and niany-seecled )>od9. It 
is cultivated In China for the oil of ita sectls. 
Another s])eciG-s of radisli (R. cnit(2<ttu*)t n native 
of Japan, is there cultivated as an esculent. To 
this senna belongs the Jointed Cliavlock of the 
cornnolds (iS. wliich has found its 

way from Europe to North America, and is a 
tvoubloaonio weed there also. Tho seeds, however, 
may ho advantagoonsly ortished for oil. Tho Sea 
■Ranlsh {R. nuintimv^ is a rarer Biitleh species, 
the roots of which are of flue q^uality and great 
pungency. 

Radius. See Circle. 

Radloy* a BerkRhire vlllago, near tlioviglit'bank 
of tho Thames, 5 miles S. of Oxford. Tho Rowyere' 
seat here was in 1847 converted by Professor W. 
Sowell into a High Cliuvcli public sonool—St Peter’s 
Collogo—for 180 boarders. It has a flno chapel. 

Radnorshire, n border county of South Wales, 
bounded by the counties of Montgomery, Salop, 
Hereford, Jlrocon, and Cardigan. Measuring 36 
miles by 30, and 4.S2 &(^. m. in area; it is the 
tenth in size and tM’clfth in population of all the 
twelve Welsh counties. Tlio beautiful Wye traces 
all the south-western and soutliern boundary, the 
Teme the north-eastern ; and the surface generally 
is liilly or mountainous, in the Forest ot Radnor 
attaining a maximum altitude of 2163 feot Of 
linlf-a-dozcii iniiieral snrings, those of Llandrindod 
are in most repute. TIic rocks aro mainly Lower 
Silurian, and the soils poor, less than half of the 
total area being in tillage, whilst woods and plan¬ 
tations cover nearly 8000 acres. The rearing of 
stock is the principal industry. Radnorshire rcbuim 
ono member: and till 1885 another was retnimed 
by tlic Radnor district of parliamentary borouglts 
—Cefnllys, Knighton, Knucklos, New Ratinor, 
Presteigne, and Rhayader. Pop, (1801) 10,135; 
(1841) 25,458; (1881) 23,528; (1891) 21,791. See 
Williams’ of Badnorshire (Tenby, 1858). 

IlndoiiL ^hl but nnintcrestiiig town of 
Poland, on a siiL-tribiitary of the Vistnin, 60 miles 
S. <if Warsaw. It has considerably improved in 
size u’lthin late yenis, and is the scat of an active 
trade. Pop. 12,402.—The yovernment has jui area 
of 4768 8 ( 1 . in. and apop. (1887) of 716,164. 

RndowitZ) Joseph vox, Fmssian statesman, 
born FebrnaiT 0, 1797, at Rlankenhnrg, was the 
son of a nohlcinan of Hungarian descent, and in 


1813 entered the Westphalian army as an officer. 
After the peace in 1815 ho taught m the mililary 
school of Oassel; but in 1823 he entered the 
Prussian service, and in 18.30 becamo chief of iho 
^iieral staff of artillery. By his mairiago ho 
liecaiiio connected with the Prussian aristocracy, 
and soon became tho leader of the anti-revolutionary 
party. In 18.36 Radowitz was sent ns Prussian 
milttaiw commissioner to the Gennan Diet at 
Frankfort, and held diplomatic posto at Carlsiaihe, 
Dannstmlt, and Nassau. He was tho confidant 
and adviser of King Fruderick-Willuiiri IV. ui liia 
endeavours to bring about a reform of the German 
Diet. After tho revolution of 1848 the endeavours 
of Prussia to give a constitution to Oermnny, by 
means of the alliance of the three kings, was prin¬ 
cipally his w'ork. lie rvroto several works, mainly 

C olitical, and died 25tU December 1853. See Lives 
y FieiiMorff {1850) and Fischer (1874); and Ilay- 
wanl’s Biog. and Crit. Essays (1st series, 1868). 

Rac, John, Arctic traveller, was born in 
Orkney in 181.3, studied medicine at Ediiibtirgli, 
and went to Hudson Ray ns doctor of the Com- 
IMvny’s ships. In 1845 ho undertook an exploring 
expedition, and in 18-16-47 a more exteusive one, 
wintering in Repulse Ray. He was second iiiulev 
Richardson in 1848 on a Franklin search voyage. 
In 1833-54 he commanded an expedition that 

f moved King William’s Land to bo an iRlnnd. In 
lis various ionmeys nearly 1800 miloswcie travelled 
over for tlie first time. Tii 1800 ho surveyed a 
telegraph line to America by the Faiut^s and Ice- 
lancl, and visited Greenland; and in 180-1 lie made 
a telegraph survey from Winnipeg across the Rocky 
Mountains. Hohas published reports of his various 
expeditions in addresses to tlie Koyal Geographical 
Society and elsewhere, notes on the Eskimos, &’c. 

Racbiivib Sir Henry, R.A., poi-trait-palnter, 
was born 4ih March 1750, at Stockbiidge, then a 
village near Edinburgh, where his fallier was a 
maoufacturer ami miil-ownor. His parents died 
when lie Avas about six years old; and he was 
educated in George Heriot’s Hospital, and appren¬ 
ticed to Joines Gilliland, a goldsmith and jeweller 
in the Parliament Close. Wlnle in this emplo^ent 
his turn for art attracted the attention of David 
Dencliar, tho etcher and Benl-eiiKiaver, who gave 
him some iDStriicCioii; and he atterwarda studied 
under David ^lartin, producing at first water¬ 
colour niiiiintnrcs with such success that lie was 
soon able to devote himself exclusively to portrait¬ 
ure in oils. A careful miniature of Deucuav, still 
prcsen'eil, forms a curious example of Raeburn’s 
earliest style. At the age of twenty-two lie niarried 
ono of his sitters. Aim Edgar, widow of Count 
Leslie, a lady of means; and, after practising lira 
art for a time in Edinburgh, lie resolved to study 
in Italy. In pnssing Uiroiigli London he visited 
Royiiolds, who irjccir'ecl him kindly, recognising 
his talent, and funiishcd him witli introductions to 
Pompeo Battoiii and other leading painters in 
Koine. After lemaining two years in Italy he 
returned and settled in Edinburgh in 1787, the 
ilato of his fine portrait of the second Loixl 
Pi-cRidont Dnndofi. He soon received full employ¬ 
ment as a portrait-painter, and before long attained 
acknowledged nrc-eininence among the artists work¬ 
ing in Scotland. In 1812 be was elected president 
of the Society of Artists ia Edinhmgli; in 1814 
Associate of tlic Royal ^kcodemy, London; and in 
the following year full Academician. He was 
knighted by George TV. during that monarch's visit 
to Scotland in 1822, and rvas appointed king’s 
limner for Scotland a few days before his death in 
Edinburgh on the 8th Of July 1823,. 

Kaehum’sBtylewaa, tosomeoxtont, founded upon 
that of Reynolds. Like Sir Joshua, be aimed .at 
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Ijreadth of effect, fi result attained by iiiiisalng to¬ 
gether the lights, mnl keeping them a-s isvt as po^iWe 
aiatiiiet fioiii tlio shadows, and 8u iiiakiii<j each 
respecth’eiy ell'cctive ; hub lio attained lii-s aim-in a 
manner ntid witli a feeling that was cliaractonstic 
aiwi miginal. He acUioiu attempted t»i yu-odhce 
texture and luminosity of effect by thick irai>a»to 
and ecmi-tvaiifiiinrenb painting, but adoptofi tlie 
opposite mode of painting, in a low t-onc, with a 
crisji, dofinite toiicli, working his eolourH with little 
ndniixturo of any unctiions incdiitin. In its 
decision and power of handling Ins style has been 
justly compared to that of Velnsfinoz. In Ins 
portraits of men, in particnltUv, the liends are most 
vigoi-onaly modelled, and the clinmcterisUc cxpi-ea- 
eion is seized in a singularly siinnlo, direct, ami 
effective niannerj but works like tho seated 
nrtraib of liis wife and the portraits of the two 
lissea Grant Rnttie aufficiontly prove that he 
could portray the graco and nigiiity of comely 
Avonianliood. His reputation, always higli in his 
native eomitry, is becoming more widely sprcrul, 
and his works are now much sought after. Among 
his sitters, wlio included nliiiost all tim celebrated 
Scotamew of Id's day, Svv Walter Scott, Lord 
Melville, Sir David Ilaird, Homy Mackenzie, Neil 
Gow, Harry Eiaklno, Dugahl Stewart, Pnncipal 
Robertson, Lonl Jeffi'ey, and Lord Cockbum. 
Tcchnioally one of his nnost and most comnlate 

S i'oduotiona is the bust portrait of James WanWp* 
uxliilntions of Ills collected works were hold ■» 
Rdiuburffh ia 1824 and 1873; and an excellout 
aeries ot his portraits was inclucle<i in the Old 
Masters Exldbition of tlie Royal Aca<lciny in 1877. 
HU art is fully rcpveaouted in tlie National Gallery 
of Scotland, and examples of liia hmali are pi'c- 
served in the National Gallery, London, and in 
the Louvre. Numerous engravings have been 
executed from his iiortraits. 

Sec Life by hla great-grandeoii, W. R. Andrew (Lend- 
1880); PcrlraiU iy Sir Henni liaeburu (phetogTAplw, 
edited by Dr Jolm Urowii; Elliot, Edtn.); Sir Ifeftrff 
llaeiurn, a Selecllon from his Portraits (photegravuree, 
edited by W. E. Henley j Edin. 1890). 

ItaiT, Joachim, musical composer, wan bom nt 
Laclicu on Lake Zurich on 27th May 1822. Ho 
began Ufa os a schoolmaster, bub, encoumged l*y 
litendclfiaolvn, he devQted to Fvow 

1860 to 1856 lie lived near Liszt in Weimar, then 
tauglit music at Wiesbaden until 1877; and from 
timt year until his death, on 2Ith June 1882, ho 
was director of tlie lunsical conservatoiy at Freiik- 
foi't-oii-Main. Froni tho time he turned tonmaic 
down to the end of his life Ilnff poured forth en 
incessant stream of innsicnl productions, more than 
200 in all. His uorks include many classes of 
cojiipositlon, ns syniplionics, overtures, concertos 
for violin, ’cello, and jiiano, operas, quartetts, a 
great variety of pieces for piano and violin, and for 
piano alone. TIjo syiuinionics Lenore and fvi 
Wald are reputed liis best works. He wrote with 
considerable poetic cliavin, mncli llnency, mid great 
technical iiia-story, but undoubtedly wralc too 
much : he is often diffuse, mid over-elaborates 
insignificant themc.s. In Die Wnguerfrage (1852; 
and nutnerous papers contiilmted to tlie KeM 
Zeitschrift fi\r Mitsik lie advocated the works and 
aims of the new Gcrniau musical school. 

llfifflcs, Sin Tiiosias STAMFonn, British 
admiiubtrator, was born, a sen-captain’s son, off 
Tort Moraab in Jamaica, on 5th July 1781. In 
1795 he-was appointed to u clorkship'in tho East 
India House, and in 1805 assistant-secroterj'to «- 
now estahlLlimeiifc at Penang; eveiitnally he was 
made principal sccretnvv. In 1808 he made a vc«’- 
to Malacca, resimcting which plnco, and the 
Bast Indies in general, ho collected much valuable 


information. In 1811 Kafllea accompanied the ex- 
\vedvtvott agalUftt Java sa Rec.ve.twvy tc Uva 

govcrnor j^neval, Lord Minto, who bimself took 
the chief command. Tlic island was cantured, and 
Radies npiiointed lieiitenant-govornnr or it and its 
dependencies. Mucli had to be done in the way of 
conciliating the native princes and cliiofs to the 
British ritle. He appointed Biitisli residents at tlic 
native courts, anti framed rules and regulations 
for their conduct. He ordered a general survey 
to bo ma.iie of the wJiolo island, and checked 
the attempt of the native snltan of Jokjokarta 
to expel the Europeans from Java. His ellbrts 
were, however, cliieflv directed to effecting a com- 

i ilete refonn in the internal administration. By 
requent pereoual interviews with the natives he 
sought to become acquainted with tlioir manners 
and character, and to educate them and civilise 
them j and by them lie was regarded with great 
csteeiii and affection. But at length Ids health 
gave way, and in 1816 lie retuviica to England, 
stopping by the way at St Helena, where he lind 
an interview with Napoleon. On In.s arrival in 
England he wrote Ids History qf Java (2 vols. 
1817 b received the honour of kuigUtlioofL 
Java baWng by tins time been restored to the 
Dutch, Sir Stamford Radios was appointed lieu¬ 
tenant-governor of Bencoolon, a settlement upon 
the coast of Sumatra, where lie landed in March 
1818. Shortly afterwards, to paralyse or combat 
the commercial prosperity of tlie Dutcli in the 
eosteiii seas, and to repress tlie piratical propensi¬ 
ties of tho Malays, be was sent to form a new settle- 
iiieiit at Singapore. In 1824 he was again com¬ 
pelled by ill-liealth to return to Eiiglancl. But tlie 
vessel in which lio sot sail took fuo 50 miles out 
from Sumatra, and the crow and passengers escajied 
with diflicHlbyin the boat-H, I)y this accident Sir 
Stamford Rairles )o.st tlie greatest part of his effects, 
including a lino collection of nnlnral history, mate- 
riala for various East Indian grammars and etiebiou- 
ariea, and for a Idstory of Borneo. Celebes, Singa¬ 
pore, & 0 . After his arrival in England ho lived 
to carry out wimb Imd been one of ids favourite 
projects—namely, the formation of tlie Zoological 
Society of London, of wiiich he was named presi¬ 
dent. He died on 5th July 1820. See Mtnioir by 
his widow (1830). 

Itafllesln. a remarkable genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the small natural order Ztaftlesiacere, an order 
composed entirely of pamsibic'])lant.s, wliicli consist 
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meroly of a flower, and form part of the Rhizautlieni 
(q.v.) of Lindluy. The Raffleslaceas are natives 
partly of tho Indian islands and partly of South 
Amei'ica. The plants of tho genus Eaulesia have 
neither stalk nor leaves, bub are enormous flower-s, 
seated upon the roots of species of Cissus, making 
their appearance at first as a hemispherical swelling 
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of fJje barJc of £]ie root, ain], aftoi- tlie Unrk has 
uroken, rising up in the furiu of a liead of cahhage, 
Jvliilst the perianth in covered with iinhricnUd 
in'n^te.'p, whioii arc more or loss vcctirvcd after it has 
opened. The pcriantli is fcliick, Heshy, And5-pavtite. 
The ovule is iiiferiov, and contains many ovules; 
and the anthcre, n'hicli are numoruus, are seatetl 
under the involute margin of the ton of the style 
column. After the flower hrw expanded it diflhscs 
a carriondike smell, that even attracts liie.s, and 
mtluces tliem to deposit their eggs. The largest ami 
flrst-diacQvered species, It. amoldi, was discovcveii 
lo ipa in Sumatra liy Dr Arnold, and was sent 
, to the emineut botanist, llobert Brown, bv Sir 
I Thanuw Stamford Baffles (q.v.). Its llowcr 
mcfiaiiros fully 3 feet in diameter, is caimbic of 
containing almost 2 gallons of llnicl, twiinethnes 
Weiglis 10 pounds, and fa tlio largest of all known 
flowers, A smaller spceicN, It.jmbnrtt whose flowers 
hr® 10 inches to 2 feet in diameter, is liighlv' 
prized by the Javanese as a medicine, for its atrong 
styptic powers. Ji. borafieldii, another Javanese 
species, is Hti’ll smaller, its flowem being onlv 3 
inches broad. 

Riifii, Kahl CiiniSTi.tN, critic and arclueologist, 
iJraheshmg in Ftliien, ICtli January 
1*03, and educated at tlic univetsity of Copenhagen, 
of wlMcU he was appointed sub-Ubrarian in 1821. 
It 13 to liafn'a unwearied cxenions tliat Denmark 
owes the foundation (1825) of the ‘Society fori 
Wortheni Antiquities.’ As accietarj’ of tliis society | 
he edited and publiflhed a great many ancient 
Scandinavian MSS., occupying al>ont seventy 
Vphinies. Ho was ntimcd pi-ofossor in 1826, and 
at Copenhagen 206li Octohor 1864. Among 
ms numerous important works wo may mention a 
Ilaiiisli translation of Noreo Mythic and Romantic 
Sagi^ (1821-26), and Ida Auti^uiiales Americana 
(1837), in wlilcli lie shows tliai America was dis¬ 
covered by Noreemen in the lOtJi century /see 
Vl2fr.A2/D). 

Itagaiz, a spa of Switzerland, in the soiilh-cast 
comer of the canton of St Gall, by rail 08 miles SE. 
of 2nncli and 13 N. by ^V. of Cimr (Coire); it 
stands at the in out li of tlie ravine lemling to Pfiifrers 
(q.v,), from which town it gets its iicmhig waters 
by means of a pipe (1838-40) 2i miles long. 
Scliclllng, the Gennau philosoiiher, is buried ni 
Iheimririi cliurohyard. Pop, 1996. 

Ragged Schools, Tlie Bagged School, ns 
distinct from the Certified Industrial Sdiool, is a 
voluntary ag^cnoy providing education for destitute 
children, ana so prevoiiting them from foUing into 
vagrancy and crime. Vagrant children, and tliosc 
wiilty of slight olTeuces, are provided for iu tlie 
Certified Industrial School s but the tw'o institu¬ 
tions are frequently combined. The movement 
whicli astahlhlicd ragged schoolft was almost simiif- 
taneoua with tliat winch instituted reformatories. 


whicli estahluficd ragged schoois was finest simiif- 
taneoua with tliat winch instituted reformatories. 
Jolin Pounds, a poor shoemaker at Portsmouth, 
lias the honour of originating the idea. I'or twenty 
years, up to the time of Ins dcatli in 1839, he 
gathered the ragged cliildren of the district round 
uiin ns ho sab at woik. They came freely, ami 
were fnnglit j»iatuitonsly. The snccess attemliiig 
his bumhlo ellorts soon led many more inUnential 
fi'iendB of the ' outcasts' to engage in tho some work. 
In 1838 London luicl n Bugged Sunday School, 
iviiich eventually hccamo a free day-school. Field 
Lane followed in 1843. But the firefc ragged feeding- 
scliool was opened In IS41 by SIienfT Watson, 
in /ihenleen, in 1845 the Kev. T>r Robei'tsoii, 
not then aware of the existence of .Shoriff Watson's, 
opened a Bimifnr school in tlio Vonnei, Bdinbui’eli. 
Soon afterwards Dr Gntlivie’a famous Plea for 
Ragged Schools apiieaied, a work which ^ve an 
irresistible impetus to tlie movement, ana caused 
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tho author to be genoiaD v regarded as tl,e ioti,er of 
ragg^ schools. A raggeil school was foun.led at tlie 
CutIcIIiil in 1847 [since IBSTntLibortoi) After 
this ragged schools spread over all the laud, until 
there was scarcely a town of any importance that 
10(1 not one or mom. The Education Act‘r-Eiig- 
land, 18,0, and Scotland, J 872~inttv(Uiced the nrin- 
cmlo of compnlsoT)' attendance at school; under 
this provision, a large niinilier—especially in Eng¬ 
land—of such as were merely free dny-.qcliooT? 
became public schools. But, as the Edneation Acts 
make no provision fur feeding the children, the 
managers of feeding-schools find tlieiiiselves com¬ 
pelled to contuiuc theiv clTorts. In places wlici-c 
tho Bystem has been efflcientlv conducted juvenile 
emne has sensibly diininishccl. Tlie rafged scliools 
do not receive Kovornment aid. The capitatioji 
grant of £2, 10s., allo^Ye(l by a Piivy-council 
minute in 1856, was withdrawn iti 1859. 

Raffhuvansn, a meat Snimkrit epie, attributed 
to KdlidAsa (q.v.). The subject is similar to that 
of the Bilmilyana, hut begins with ati accnimt of 
linmna ancestors, ‘ the family of Raghu,' an ancient 
king of Ayo(l!iyn(0udi)]. The text, with a Latin 
traiisUtion, was published by Stenzler(Lond. 1832). 

Lokt). PitzToy James Henry Somer¬ 
set, e^jhtli son of tlio fifth Duke of Beaufort, was 
horn September 30, 1788. H.c entered the army 
fn JUi« sixteentli yenr and in 1807 served on the 
staRof tho Duke of Wellington in tho expeclltiun 
to Copeiihagoii, IIo went to the Peninsula os 
aide-de-camp to tlic duke, and in 1812 hecaina Ills 
imlitary secretary. As Lonl Pitzroy Somomt his 
name became a Iioiisehohl word. He was present 
at nil tho groat actions of the Pcuinsiilav campaign, 
being Ainowg tho iijst to mount tlio brooch at tlie 
storming of Badajoz; and it waa to him that tho 
governor gave up liis sword. On tlie rctiim of 
Naijoieon from Elba ho solved uuder the duke 
in Flanders, and lost his sword-arm in the crowning 
victory of Waterloo j and tho very next day he 
was feen mwtfeiug writing with his left hand. 
Fop his brilliant nnbtary services he was made 
K.C.D., and received ordem from sovcral foi-eign 
noteiitatvs. Ho was niinlstep-plenipotentiaiy at 
Paris in 1815, and secrctaiy to tho French oiubossy 
from 1816 to 1810. The duke was appointed in 
IBlfl Master of the Ordnance, nnd BaglaJi a^aiu 
became liis secrctaiy; and in 1827, when "the 
former became comniaiicler-iii-ohief of the British 
army, linglan waa called to tfie Horse Guards 
aa his miUtan,’ sccretarv. TUhi office lie liold 
until Uic death of Ills chief in September 1852. 
He was then nirwloMastoT-geneml of the Ordnance, 
and in October was called to tlie House of Pceis as 
Bai-nn Raglan of Eaglan, in tho county of Mon¬ 
mouth (q.v.). He had previoHely sat in tlie Lower 
House during the parliaments of 1818 and 1826 lor 


House during tlie parliaments of 1818 and 1826/or 
tlic borough of Truro. 'WJiile Mastoi -genevnl of the 
Oixlnance lio ivaa general of the Englisli foices 
despatched to Turkey iu Fobruavy )8B4 (see 
CRIMEU.N 'W/Ui). Tlio desperate infantry battle 
of Inkennann obtained for Raglan tlie baton of 
ficld-maishal; but ns the campaign proceeded 
iinfai'curabfe comments began to be made «j>on 
his conduct of the wav. Dmliig the winter of 
1854^65 Ills soldiera BuiTcred unspeakable priva- 
tionH, and humlreda perished in camp and on 
hoard transports for want of the food, clothing, 
and medicine wiilch were iu stove, but could not 
bo found in the confu.sion anti niismanagement 
that pi'evniled—the fault mainly of tho home 
authorities. TJio siege contiimed without iimcb 
apparent success until June 18, when a general 
assaulfc was ordered, and u’lien, Rnglau’a troops, 
n« well ns tlie French, riasclvcd a terrible repulse. 
Raglan had been suffering fi-om a slight attack of 
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clioleva, and the disASker of Juno 18 weighme opon 
his mind, lie suddenly liccanio worse, ami dieil of 
exlmiiRtioii, June 28, IHSii, His remains were 
hronyhb to England and buried in the family ceme¬ 
tery at Badminton. He moved hiinaelf to lie a 
■skilful tactician, alfcliongli it may be doubted 
wliethev he liad tlic tiunlifciefl of a great general. 
Hia nei-sonnl bravery won univeraal admiration 5 
and nis courteous and noble bearing, bis gentle¬ 
ness of temnev and firmness of mind, and bis con¬ 
stant worship of ‘duty,’ invest his character with 
somctliing of the cliivnlroua. See Kinglakci 
/;u’<wioH of the Crimea (1803-87); and Haniley, 
The War in the Crimea (1801). 

Sng'iiinu Roll [ragnwn, a_word of uncertain 
origin, used in. niicient diplomatic language for an 
indenture or legal deed), the name given to tlio 
colleetioii of instruments wliicli record the acts of 
fealty and homage perfoYined by the Scottish 
nohility and gentry to Edward T. of England 
(hiring Ilia military progress bhvongh Scotland in 
12 O 61 and aftevAvards at tlio parlioment held at 
Berwick. The original iiistrnmeuts of Imninge 
under the .seals of the narticH were deposited in 
the Royal Tieasnryof England, ami liave almost 
entirely perished j but the roll in oxistenco in the 
Tower nveaerves a record of tUeni. Its contents 
ivcve given in an abridged form in Prynno’s 
Records, and afterwards printed in extenso by 
the Rannntyne Chib in 1834. An especial value 
attaches to the Ragman Roll os containing the 
largest and most autliGntio eiuimcration extant of 
tlvenobUiby, barons, landlvoldei'S, and burgossea, a* 
well as of the clergy of Scotland, prior to the Htli 
century, and the only gemutio statistical notices of 
Scotland of the period. 

RrtgUttVlik (Gar. Gottevdiimmerung), the end 
of the Avorlil, wlien the go<ls ^Odtn, Thor, &c.) shall 
he overconio by their cncniics and the world bo 
burned up. Seo Scandinavia:^ MYXiroLOav, 

IfftRS. Fragments of almost all kinds of tex¬ 
tile iimterialfl have now a commercial value. 
In the middle of the Ifith contury all white 
papers Avere made of rags, Inib the groat iiicrcnso 
in tlio consiiiiintion of printiug-papem for daily 
newapapeva and cheap pci'ledlcals lias for many 
years necessitated tho use nf other iiiatorialo, 
siicli os iMparto, wood-fibre, Ac. (see Paper). 
Linen and cotton rags nlono are .still, liOAvever, 
used for bank-note and other fine and strong 
papers, and ate mixed Avilh other materials, 
such as wooil-pwlp, for inferior kinds. These 
rags furnish the manufaetnver with a material 
already half iiiado into paper, ho to speak, be¬ 
cause the pvoliniitiary processes of boiling out the 
silica, &c. from straw or esparto arc not inquired 
in the nn-se of Avovon linen or c(>ttoii. Hence rngs 
of vegetable fibre willahA’ays ho vahiahlo for paper- 
making, 

^Yoolleu rags have a higher value than linen or 
cotton kinds, oi* at least than nii^fcnrcR of these. 
Old Avoollen clothc.s 01 * slii'cds of snch are called, 
in the nianufactnriiig districts where they nre 
wovlced up, ‘Old Mungo’ (see Shoddy). These 
rags are tom np, or ‘ground np,‘ as it is termed, 
and ro-niamifactmed into coarse ilaniiela, tlmggets, 
comforters, &e. Some are aetiuiily giomid into a 
sort of poAvdei" for flock Avail. papers. The imports 
of linen and cotton rags into Great Britain in 1803 
(heforo esparto Avas much in use for paper-making) 
flinoimted to 25,287 tons, valued at £502,681. In 
the saiiio year 14,417 tons of woollen rags, valued 
at £551,824, AA'eve imported. In 1889 the imports 
were, of cotton and linen rags, 42,443 tons, valued 
at £426.322, and of AA'oollen rags, 31,335 tons, 
valued nt £6(19,438 (217,000 tons of e-sparto fibre 
A.veve injpoi'ted in tlie same year). A comparison 


of these figures will shovs' the incveaned quantities 
now imported, as well as tlie depreciation in tlic 
value ofmgs, A large quantity, probably amount¬ 
ing to from onc-third to one-liaff of the amount 
of British imports of linen and cotton rags, is re- 
e.Yported to the United States: or at least rag^ to 
this extent are shipped from England tliithei\ hub 
a certain proportion of them may be of Jb'itish 
production. 

Rag(*Stoiic> an impure limestone, consisting 
chiclly of lime and silica, much used in Kent. It 
breaks up into pieces about the size of a l)rick, 
and is hard and fiat bedded. The name is also 
applied to the liard irregular rock which frequently 
overlies Iietbcr hullding materials. lJe.dde 3 being 
used for building purposes, Itoncs or sharpening 
atones for scythes, cve, arc made of it. 


Ragil8Ii (Slav. Dubrovnik), a decayed city of 
Balmabia, stands on the cast shore of the Adriatic, 
300 miles SE. of Spalato and opposite the Gulf of 
Manfi-odonia in Italy. Ib is surrounded with 
strong walls, and lias a very pictuiesquc appear¬ 
ance A.vhon seen from bhe sea. The city sccnis to 
have been colonised by refugees from Eplclaurns 
(now Old Ragiisn, a fcAv miles to the south-east). 
Salona, and other GrcBco-Roman towns destroyed 
by the Slav invaders of the Bnlknn peninsula. For 
some centuries Ragusa aa'Os a Roman outpost on 
the edge of the Slav states, and fiorirished greatly 
under the suzerain protection of Byzantium. 
'XoAvards the end of the 32th century Ragusa was 
made to acknowledge the Bupromney of Venice, 
though she retained a large share of autonomy. In 
1358 Venice ceded her Palmatian possessions to 
Hungary, and from that time doAvn to the era of 
the Napoleonic Avars Ragusa Avas genovally accus¬ 
tomed to look to Hungavy (i.o. the Gorman 
empire) for help against lier cncmios, although 
from the bodnning of the I 6 lh century slie avas a 
free and imiependent JejmWio. It av/in at the sania 
time that ftbo began to take a prominent placo 
amongst tho trading states of the Iricditevraucan, 
her prosperity being due to Iier position betAv'cen 
the Cliristian noAvers and the empivo of the Turks, 
and the privileges she enjoyed of trading fieoly 
with the subjects of the sultan. Her 'argosies’ 
(i.e. ‘veswels of Rnguaa’) traded as far as tho 
Baltic; and a contingent joined tlio great Armada 
wlicn it set sail for tho inva.sion of Euglaiitl. 
Hagiisa was the lioino from the miildlo of tho 
loth century of a vomavkablo Utorary movement, 
fitiimilatcd by Uio Renaissance (seo SicnvtA). 
During tlio course of the Napoleonic Avars tlio 
Frendi entered tho city in 1806; this led tho 
Ruasians to bomhard the place. But in 1808 
Napoleon declared tlio republic of Ragusa to bo 
at an end, and in tho following year incorporated 
it ill the kingdom of Illyria. Sinco 1814, like tho 
itiat of (ho Dalmatian Henboard, it lias beionged 
to AueUia, Ragusa bad, however, long before this 
declined from her former greatness. Though sparcil 
tlie attacks of foreign foes, she sullbrcd repeatedly 
from fire.*!, plagne-s, and cartliqiinkes. Tho earth- 
qiiako of 1687 avo-s parbioulnrly disastrous. Yob 
Ragusa Rtni contnina several striking and intQrcst- 
ing miUdings, chief amongsb tliom tlic palace of the 
vectors (chief-magistrates), built in the Gothic anil 
Cloesio llcnatB&anc (2 .styles betAvcon 143C and 1464; 
the custom-liouseancl mint, dating from bcfoio 1312 
and fiiiuihecl in 1620 ; tlie Dominican churcli (1306) 
and monastery (1348), tlio former containing a 
pietnro by Titian; tho Franciscan chnrcli and 
monastery {1317) j the church of St Biagio (Blaiso), 
tho irntron saint of Uvo town, built in 1348-52, but 
rebniltin 1715; ami the cliiirclies of San Salvatore 
and Alio Dnncd, Tho old catlicdral, AA’hicii 
tradition .saya avos founded by Richard I. of 
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fsn. Uw way Uowxa tiram Paleatlna, 
WIV9 destroyed by the earthquake of 1667; its 
mndevn enccessoV (1671-171*) iHOssasses some 
valuable silver ornaments and enriositics. There 
is also a large Jesuits' church (1606-1726). The 
harbour is ainall and now h-anded up. Mevchan- 


(ittlerie von Uildivisscn cuts iia/icts Cbit<iuiiq iuhI 
Bricftccehsel. Sec also licr Bnefwechscl r\')th I). 
Veit (1861) and with Varnlmgen (6 vols. 1874-75); 
Scliniidt-Weissenfcls. Baliel iind ihre Zeit 11857); 


valuable silver ornaments and curiosities. There Sclimidt-Weissenfcls, Balid nnd ihre. Zeit (1857); 
is also a large Jesuits' church (1608-1726). The and L. Assing, Aus lltthela Ilerzemlcheii (1877). 
harbour is ainnli and now h-audeil up. Mevchan- KdllU U, in Indian mythology, the demon who 

disc is landed niul embarked at tlm liaruoiir of imagined to be the cause of the eclii).ses of sim 

Grravosa, a sliorb distance to the north. Pop. 7245. and iiioofi. 


Sgo T. G. Jtiokson, DaJniaijn, (vo). ii. 1887), i»nd Pjpin 
and Spnsovitflh, Oeaehichte der slaviachen ZiUmilureA 
(vol. i. Leip. 1880), whore the best hooka aro quoted. | 

Ra^lisn* an old toum in the aoutli of Sicily, 
31 miles WSW. of SyrocuRc, stands on the right ^ 
bank of the Uagn.Ra, 14 nules from the aea. In the ' 
clilYa below the walls and avoimd the town ancient 
tombs have been excavated, Aneiglilmuringgrotto 
yields stones iinpregnated witli uotroleum. Kt^usa 
18 supposed to occupy the site of the ancient Hyblu 
Ilernn, It cousiata of two communes—an upper, 
with 24,183 inliabltants, and a lower, with 62CM. 


Ragwort, the common English name of thn^ 2,766,864. 


Rail way, a city of NewJci'soy, on theKahway 
River, 4 times from its inoath, and 20 miles by mil 
W. of Now York. It contains manufactories of 
cai'riogcs, wlieels, springs, axle.s, printing-presses, 
slioes,and clothing. Pop. (1870) 6258; (1800)7095. 

IIaI BarcH, or Rai Raheilly, a town of 
Ondii, India, alauds 48 -milcfi bE. of Lucknow, and 
has a large brick fort (16th eentiivy), a niagniliccnt 
palace and touth of a former niler, nnd some fine 
mosn^ues. Pop, 11,781.—The distriet lias an area 
of 1738 aq. m. and a, pop. of 951,603, and the 
division nn area of 4882 aq. ni. and a pop. of 









species of Sciiecio Ralkes, Houbrt, originator of Sunday-schools, 
(q.v.) in which the was bom at Glmicestor, September 14, 1735, His 
hccula of flowers liave father woa pviutev aucl uvoiprietor of the (jfouccsfci- 
a spreading ray, the Journal, and he succeeded to the hiisinesa, keeping 
involucre lias small it till 1802. Ho loved chililien all his days, and 
scales at the base, bis pity for the misery nnd ignorance of many in 
and the leaves nro Ids native city led )iim about 1780 to start a seliool 
pinnfttifid. The where they might be taught to read, and to repeat 
nritinb species are tho Catechism. Accounts of tlie scheme in the 
largo coarse weeds, columns of Ills journal attracted attention, the 
wiur oreet stem, ami movement gvesv, and Raikce idmscl! lived to see 
yellow llowera; one jiia schools widely spread over England, He died 
sirecics, the Common 5th April 3811, and was buried in tlie church o! 
Ragwort [S. JacO' L’flfaiy do Crypt, Gloucester, all tlie ehlldvon that 
beca), a perennial, attended his fnneml being given by Jiis directions 
is too plentiful in a ahilliog and a plum-cake. Seo the Lives by A. 
many iMWtMi'es. Itis (3regorjMl877) and P, M, Eastman (1880). 
lefused or disliked Hnlj {Jiallus), a genus of birds of the family 
by horses, oxen, and Ijsring a .slender WJ) lafcljer longer than 

sheep. It generally.. ’ ’ ’-. 


— disappears from 

tliovonghly drained The only Evivouean species is tlie Common or Water 
' land, at least after or Bilcock (R. aqitaliens), found in mawhy 

a Uttle labour has districts throughout England and in many parte of 

. .been expended in Scotland and Lclaml Many of the birds migrate 

Common Engwort (icHfflJO gvubbingupltsroots. southwards on the approach of winter. Liko moat 
’■ The freeli \»er\mgc jts rolatlves, the water-rwl is voiy eby in its 

lias been used to dye iiabits, and though it does not leaclily lly, generally 
wool gieou, hut tlic colour is not permanent. escajMJS dotectiou by threading its way swiftly and 

R»hrl. tho wife of Varnhagen (q.v.) von Enso, quietly tltrmigJi tho reeda wbon its nest is ep- 
a wiman of eveat intellectual abiUbies and wide pronclied. During the breeding season, however, 
iiitollectiial aympabhies, miglit almost bo called frequently utters a loud, harsh, groaning cry. 
tlie fostev-inotliei- of Qevmaii genius. Her name 

was Raiipx AxTONie FredKRICKB Levin; hUo '■ 

>vas a Jowes.s by birth, a sister of the poet Ludwig 
Levin (after>vnTila Hobevt-Tavnow), and she was 
born in Berlin on lOfcli May 1771. Tho first half of 
iiov life was siioiit in various tmrns of Germany, in 
Paris, and iu Prague. Her first love having been 

killed in battle ngamat Napoleon’s army, Rnliel - 

became a Cliristinii and mniricd (in 1814) Vam- 

lin'mii von Enae. Her house in Bcrhn W'os a 

cathoring-plaoe for men of geiiius—nhiloaoplie^ 

poets, artists, nnd writers, She herself was greatly 

influenced when a girl by tho writings of W. von 

Humboldt find P. Sclilegel, and esijeeiallv by . 

Goethe, whom she called her ejodf ond she in Wnto> niW noiialJcnj) 

her tnin recognised and encoura^l the genius Watcr-ra.l (PaHw « 9 »ahci«), 

of Jofia Paul Tieclc, Do la Jlottc^^^^ of coaise gross or 

Goute, Eiehte, Hegel. Gaus, Hemo, Thi re, ,.pndR iisuallv u'ell hidden amoug tliick aquatic 

jamin Constant, and others, Tl.c^ecs, numbering seven io eleven, are 

wvitoi-s of tlie Romantic school. Into I „tt\o creamy•^v&te, aparsely ilccked with reddish 

i.tov violaUe The ta 


Coluiiion Engwort (Senccio 
Juco&ccu). 


a Uttle labour has 
been expended in 
grubbing upits roots. 




■Wotcr-rail (Itallua aqiiaikus). 
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a luot in Icn^bli; the prcvailiug cntoiirs of the 
plumage aie olive-hrown on the uppev, aah-gray on 
the under parts. The tints of the female are Anller 
than those of tlioniiile, n'liilo the young hml liasi 
tlie under partfi creamy-whitc, hatred with brown. 
Nearly allied to the ivaler-rail are tlio ^loorOicn 
ami the Corn-crake (q.v.). Typical of tho Aiueri- 
enn vails the Virginian Rail {Jt. virginianus). 

RnUivaySi The whlit-ioTi to tractive pOAvev 
through the (Umimitioii of friction to be obtained 
by tlie use of rails upon aroadway oopyriKht ibsi in ua 
is so obvious a fact in incclmnics ^ j. n. upidncoit 
that it is not siirprLsiug to find c«opioy. 
records fioni very early tunes of the einployinent of 
various iiiatcvlalswith tliisobjcct{secTiiAW\VA\'s). 
Stone or wood wrus first used, hnfc towards tho end 
of the 18tli centniy tlie hnpi'ovoments in the pro¬ 
duction of iron iierinitted tlie sulratitiUion of that 
metal on lines laid down in ooUicriea and gmu-ric.«. 
The employment of .steam-power for locomotion 
on ordinary voaihvays u’as tlic subject of niimeioiis 
experiments in various eoiintrie.s during tlie 18th 
century, but the credit of producing the firefc prac¬ 
tical working engine is ascribed to Nicolos Joseph 
Cugnot (1725-1804), a native of Void in Irfn raine. 
His cavringo. cohstvneted in 17G9 at the Frencli 
National Arsenal at tlie cost of the Comte de Saxe, 
ran, on three wlieela, and liod two single-acting 
cjdlndorH turning the fi-ont wheel. In the Uuited 
States Oliver E vans (1735-1819) in 1804 constructed 
a steam dvedgiug.machine which proiielled itself 
on wheels to flio river, a disfacce ot 14 mile. The 
iinprovomenta of the steam-engine eflectod bv the 
inventions of James’Watt soon led to better forms 
of loQomotiven, and comuarntivaly siicccs.sful modcla 
wove produced by 'William aruidock; by William 
Symington of Dnmhavton, tlie pioneer of steam 
navigation; and later by lUchard Trevithick, 
whoso stcam-carriagc was esdiLbitcd in London in 

1803, Tho dcvclopnienfc of the high-pressure engine 
was largely due to Trovithick'a numerous expori- 
meiits and inventions. TIio first railway locomotive 
was tried, it Is aaiil, on tlio Merthyr titiinroad in 

1804, hut the experiment was not successful, and 
to the venerable ‘PulUng Billy,* patented in 1813 
hy William Hedley, and now to be seen In the 
museurii of tho Patent OlHec, must be ascribed the 
honour of being the progenitor of tlio ononiious 
stud of iron horses now existing iu all quarters of 



the world. In nroiious experimental lines rack 
vans and toothed wheels had been proviilwl under 
the niiataken notion that the adliecsioii of a smootli 
trikcd to a smooth vail would not be auflicient, 
Puthag Billy, after many trials and alterations, 
commenced regular worlcing at tlio Wylam ColJierv 
near Newcnatle-iipon-Tyne, in 1813, and was kept 


in Constant use until 1872, when it was puvchasecl 
by tho government. 

I A standing difficulty with the earlier forms of 
I engine was the want of aclenuato and uniform 
steam-power, various devices being employed to 
secure the requisite drauglit to tlie furnace. The 

f rohleiii was first solved by George Stephenson, 
n 1815, after many previous experimonta made 
ivliilu acting as coilieiy engineer, it occuiTcil to him 
that the wo-sLc steam might bo utilised as a blast 
to sthnniaie combu-stion, anil from this idea, with 
the subsequent invention of the lunltitubiilar 
Imiler (hy Booth), .seeming enormously increased 
heating surface, the pvc.scnt form of locomotive was 
evolved. Other Imin-ovements made by Stephenson 
comprised the direct comiuunication bctivcen tlie 
cylinders and the wheels, and joint atlhcsioti of all 
the wheels hy the use of horizontal coniiccting-rods. 
An engine constructed by him was the fiust to run 
on the Stockton and Darlington line, oiicned for 
piihlic trallic on 27tli September 1823. Tlie engine 
weighed about 8 tons, and could make a speed of 
nearly IG miles an hour. The SinckLon and T)av- 
Hnglon line wjw constviiclsd for mmornl tralfict and 
it wns not until the oponing of tho Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway that tne vast possihilitios of 
the new form of transport wore proved beyond 
cavil. The directors of that company, with a view 
to settle the method of traction on tlie lino then 
approaching completion, ollercil a £300 prize for tho 
licst locomotive engine, Stephenson’s 'Ilookot,' 
comprising the Improvetnonts above nioationccl, 
was the only one that complied with the conditions 
laid down, and at the competition which took 
place at Itiunhill in October 1820 its suporiorlby 
was at once manifest, It drew a cnacli with thirty 
passengers along tlio prescribed couv.se at the rate 



of 30 miles an hour. Tho ‘Rocket’ went into 
regular service on the oponing of tho rnihvay in the 
following year. It weigliod, u’itli its Biiiiply of 
water, onlyij tons, ami long afLor it had boon 
Hupemedwl by lieavior engines, on one occasion ran 
4 iiiilcs HI 44 minutes. All the many olmuges 
winch iiave since been clVeotcd in the appoavanco 
and BUMS of the loooinotivo have been more niaLtom 
of detail than of piinciplo. The 7G-toii express 
poasonger-engine, wliicli runs at a speed of a mile 
per Ununte for miles together, does not tliiror 
materially in consbrucbiou from George Stepheii- 
Bon 3 pioneer engines. 

A modern development, howeyej', of importance 
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for economy of fuel is tlie atlnptation to the loco- 
jMotive of the ‘ coninoniuling' principle w'hicli lijut 
eflectecl siicli a revomlion in steam navigatinii. By 
this invention {see Steam-BNGine) the steam after 


doing duty in one eylhuler or pair of cyliinlurs is 
made available througli its Dxjwnsive'poAver in 
auetlier awl larger cjTindev, Engines fonaed on 
this plan ore usetl extensively on the London and 



Fig. 3.—Coiiipotind Express Poseenger-engino, North-Eastern lUihrsy. 


North-Western llaihvny, the Nortb-Eoatern, and 
the Groat Eastern, A saving of from 10 to 15 per 
cent. In fuel is elaimed by advocates of coin]mund 
locomotives, the ohjeotion being a eonipUcation of 
parts. 

Goiiaidorable (.Uvevsiby lias hitherto existed in 
tho type of locomotive on various lines; bnt tlio 
policy no\^’ adopted by nearly all the leading com¬ 
panies of nmnnfactuving their own rolling-stock, 
and tho obvious advantage of having Interchange¬ 
able parts, Ims led of late to tho gradual adoption 


of n moi-a uniform style of construction for the 
dilTcrcnt kinds of service required. As a general 
Mile inside (W'limleiu are in use on tlie tTirongli 
lines of the United KlugdoiUi it being contended 
by many authorities that for liigh speeds the 
plooing of the xvcighUei* pnrU oE the mociune close 
to (he centre of gravity minimises oscillation, It 
is held further that the moving part of the 
inacliinery is better protected by being iilaccd 
ivithin tlie wheels. On ttie other Imnd, the 
objections to be urged aic the increased costand 



Pig. 4.—-Typicid Aniorioan Engine. 
(Prom The BallKusi of Anurica.} 


coiiiplicntioii of tlic driving-axle and tho compara¬ 
tive Liiaccessibllity of the valves and pistons for 
piu’])i)ses of repair. Outside cylindoi'a have been 
adopted on the London and fc>i)utn-AVestern llailway 
and on other lines; and, supported by the 
bogie-tnick, this fonii of engine nppmxi- 
iiialos closely to the typo hi xiso on 
American railroads. Tlie bogie-Lriiok con¬ 
sists of a separate frame carried by two or 
inoro sots of ivheels and attached to the 
engine or enningo by a central pivot; by 
this contrivance the ivheels adapt them¬ 
selves more readily to inequalities or to 
sharp curves. Tiio boiler on English loco¬ 
motives is iiiA’aiiably carried on a still' jilato 
frame, ivliilo in the comparatively elieaper 
form in use in tlie United ,State8 the 
limning portion of tho nmcliiuory is at¬ 
tached directly to the hoilov by means of 
a bar frame, wliicli in Britain is thought 
to tlirow undue strain upon the structure. 

Be tliat as it may, the types of passenger 
e.xpiess engine.s in England ami in the Ifnitcd 
States are undoubtedly ajjpi'oximating more and 
more closely (see fig. 4), The large single-driving 
wlieol at one time generally used on express loco¬ 


motives is noAv more rave, except in the cose of 



Fig 6 .— Sii-floupled Gooda-engino, L. & T. Eallway. 

is in moat general use, wliilo bhe forms of tank- 
engines for Vocal and suburban lin^ and for, ahunt- 
itig purjxMes vary with the cIlRerent ebnipanies and 
diUcrent b( ‘ ’ ' " ’ - 
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sori&s to working perlmpa the inosfc important 
added in recent yenra is the fiijector (q.v.). A 
coiitrivanco for picking up water in tinnsil; from 
troughs placed between the mils, the invention of 
Mr Ifanisbottom of the London and North-Weatem 
Rnihvay, is in use on some lines where long 
distances ore run without stopping. 

In the matter of fuel some very successful ex¬ 
periments have been made on the Great Eontern 


liaihvay in the use of oil refuse in conjunction 
^vith coal, and liquid fuel is now employctl on 
several of the company's locomotives and station¬ 
ary engines (see FCEL). Tlic use of liquid fuel by 
itself ill locomotive work is open of course to some 
ohjeetions, such as the starting of the lii-cs and the 
sudden reduction of tempemture when the fiiol is 
shut off, but these do not ft))ply where the two 


fuels are interchangeable. The consmnption and 
cost of coal alone per mile passenger oxuvess train 
may he taken at 34 lb. of fuel and 3i<h To do 
the same work 10^ Ih. of liqiiiil fuel and 16 lb. of 
coal ore used, say 254 lb., nt a co,st of 2iil. Of 
various contrivanees de.signed to superaede or sup¬ 


plement ordinary forms of railway coiistnicLion 
may ^ mentioned the atmosplieijc railway de¬ 
scribed at PNEU>r;\.Tro Duspatcii. Later develop- 
ineiits in the form of electrical power (see Electro 
Railway's) piomiso in the future more fovinidahle 
rivalry. 

The overhcail railways of Now York are sup¬ 
ported on iron columna, and traverse the principal 
streets, affording accommodation to an enormous 
number of passengem. Liverpool 
has also adopteil an overhead 
railway for conmmnlcatinn along 
tiie line of docks. The project for 
the carriage of ships and their 
cargoes hy railway ivas hroiiglit 
to ft practical teat by t))c CJiig. 
nccto Sjiip Railway (1889-92), 
across the narrow neelc connecting 
Nova Scotia with tlio maiiiland. 
Lines have also been snvvoyed 
ncro.ss the Central American 
isthnma. The rack system of 
mihvay.s, which was the earliest 
form of iron road, has been since 
adopted with advantago for tlie 
woiKing of lines liaving steep 
grades. The Monb Cenis (1865) 
and Rigi Railway (1871) in 
Switzerland are among the nest- 
known instances of tins fnviu of 
construction. 'The Zermatt Rail¬ 
way, 22 niilcB in length, oponctl 
in 1801, is the best example of 
the 'combined’ Yvorking. The 
engine (metre gauge) has four 
cynndcni, the outer pair of wliicli 
me connected with wheels run¬ 
ning on ordinary roils. The Inner 
pair operate a central tootliod 
wlmel vvhicli runs on a single 
racked rail laid on such portions of the line as 
are of steep gradient. The two sets of cylinders 
can be worked separately or together aa required. 

similar lino has been construeted ascending 
Pike’s Peak in Colorado to a height of 14,134 
feet The highest poiiits reached by the loco¬ 
motive arc Galem, a village in Peru, 15,035 feet, 
and those touc])cd by a line from Gnlera rising 215 
feet lugher. The railway cross¬ 
ing tbo Andes in South America, 
from JJneiioa Ayre.s to Yalparaiso, 
is to ho wovkcil on this system for 
some 17 niile.s, and on part of the 
stale raihvayfl in Jlosnia and 
Herzegovina ifc is employed. 

The Lartigue system of light 
railways, of YvJiich several short 
lines have been constructed—one 
in Irolaml and otheva in Ernneo— 
conipri.s6.s only a single rail. The 
carriagesi or veceptacle.s for goods 
are balanced on either side, 
imnnior fashion, on a pyramidal 
stnictnro of wood or iron, 3 or 4 
feet iu heigiit, wliich carries the 
rail (fig. 8). A ‘bioyolo’ railway 
has been proposed and an experi¬ 
mental line constructed in tlie 
United Slates, the engine and 
carriages being retained on tlio 
single rail by nu overliend support 
held bfttween small liorizontal 
wheels. In the French 'gliding railway’ (1888) a 
thin film of water is kept between the rails and the 
sleilgo whicii smiports tlie carriage. 

Oam’o^cs,—Tlio bnildors of the earlie-st railways 
did nob intend them for passenger so much as for 
goods ti-affic. On tlie Stockton and Darlington 



Fig. 0,—ElevAted Railway, Seventh Avenue, New York. 



Fig- 7.—Train on the Maiiitou an<l Pike's Peak Railway. 
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lino oiilinaiy coaclies nlaccd on stiitaLlc wlicola 
Aveve used for fclie snmll imssonger biisincaa wliich 
was encouraged, and until coinpamtively I'ocent 
years the coach was tlio model for raihvay-carrioge 
Iniililei's. Tliii'd-elnas passengora were occoinmo- 
dated in open wagons, witli or witJiout seats. So 
late oa 1845 many of these vchiclca had no windows, 
alight I’entilation being provided by Venetian 
blinds. On soveral of ^lo lines no lamps were 
supplied in third-closH carriages oven for the night 
journeys. Tlio rirat-class *u«5.. 


journeys. Tlio lirat-cias.s passengers booked their 
tickets as in coacliing daj’s, and 
tlieir luggage was packed on the 
roof of tliQ carriage to which they 
were allotted. As the pn-ssonger 
traific increo-sed the public be¬ 
came more exacting in thoir 
demands, and to-day tlio carnages 
nvoviiled for loHg-distanoc journeys 
leave but little to be desired in 
the way of comfort, A typo of 
carriage now being built for the 
Loudon and North-lYestern Com- 
pany'.s luahi-line service, for in¬ 
stance, is 42 feet in length, with accommodation 
for three classes of passengers, and a compartment 
for their luggage, jnovidod ^vibli a lavatory for the 
fu'sfc-olasa passengers—third-clasa carriages with this 
addition are also running—mounted upon the l^t 
of apvlnga, well lighted with goa and wamiod during 
the winter. In tho nuittor oi ligliting gas and elec¬ 
tricity are both largely used. li» the uuifcod King¬ 
dom there wore, at the close of 18D0, 16,287 loco¬ 
motives, or equal to 0'8l per mile of open railway; 
37,068, or 1'83 per nillc, carriages used for the con¬ 
veyance of ptifisongors only; and 626,416, or 20‘22 
per mile, of wagons. In addition to these there 
wore 13,813 vehicles attaolied to possongor-trolne, 
and 14,163 vohioles of otlier desm-iptions; niakiog 
a total, oxclnsivo of locomotives, of 691,469, or 
20’47 per mile, of vebicloa used on the railways. 

Tiie cost ox the passenger o.vnre^ loeoniotive 
may be put at from £2500 to £8600; the nioro 
powerful onginca, it made by locomotive buildere, 
^vould cost iroiii £4000 to £4500, but, like moat of 
the carriages and wagons, they aro usually built 
by tlio companies tlioniHclves, A goods-engine 
such os that illustrated would coat £1800 to £2200, 
and a laiik-onglne (without tender) £1500 to 
£2000. Tho cost of a rullman carriage is ftom 
£2000 to £3500; of an ordinary Jiret-class cnrriaM, 
£650 to £700; second, £450 Ui £000 > third, £350 
to £460 j of a coal wagon carrying eight tone, £00 
to £70; a Avagon conyiiig ten tons, £70 to £90. 

The supply of brake-power has beon 
the Bubjoot of many ingenious patents, and is 
dealt with in a sopnrato article in tJiis work. The 
use of continuous brakes of some ajmroved form 
on all jiassenger-tiaiiis in tho United lUngdom was 
made compnlsovy by the linilway Regulotions Act 
of 1889. See the article Brakes. 

Railioav CanjtnMctmn,—The cost of jMnstraoting 
railways is dependent on many conditions, such m 
cost of labouVi tlio nature of tiie tlistrict tmvoniedi 
and value of the land vequived. In England tho 
last-named itom has beon a very serious one, tmil 
heavy parliamentary expenses have also added 
largely to the cost per niiro, which, inclmliiig eqmp- 
niont, averages £44,710 for tlio Unitctl ICingdoni. 
Tlie most expensive railway system in the world is 
that -wliich forms wliat is known as the 
Circle' line of London. A circulav railway of this 
description was reconmiendod by a parliamentary 
committee in 1864. The scheme has been cam^ 
out by two companies, the Metropolitan and wi© 
Metropolitan Dietvicb, udiioli liave since exte^rf 
tlieir respective systonis into the suburbs. This 
cirole, ineliullng the puichoso of land, which was 


the heaviest item, 1ms cost from £600,000 to nearly 
£1,000,000 per mile. The Motvopolitan line from 
Bishop's Hoad to Earringdon Street was opencil on 
lOtli January 1803, but the circle, owing to iliianeial 
and other diJHciiltics, was not completed until 
October 1884. Another verj' coatly section of rail¬ 
way is that of the South-Eastern between Charing 
Crosa and Cannon Street, London, wliicli incliidea 
tivo largo stations with hotels and two bridges over 
tlie Tliam<» in its length of two miles, 'fiiB coat 
of tills short piece of line has beon over £1,000,000 




■Fig. 8.—^The Lartisae Itailway. 

per mile. In othav countries the land acquired has 
been of tmicli leas value, and iii many coses has 
been given by the government. Jforeover, the 



Uoard of Trauo require m breat lintaiu. Tlie 
avemgo cost of railways in the United Statea U 
thus under £12,000 per mile, and in M'ostem Ana- 
tmlia the railways Iiavo Leon built and equipped 
at about £4400 poc mile. In flat tracts, such ns the 
prairies, where the traflic ia light, the rails onn be 
laid with but little prepared roadway; but tdiia is 
an exceptionally favourable conditioji, enginoera b 
most coses having to span riveie (see Bridges}, 
pioree liiils or mountaius (see Tukrels), cut 
through (devations, and ceity the line over low- 
lying ground on erabankmeDts, In an oidlnaiy 
clay soil the cost of cutting and ombankment 
may be taken at from Is. to Is. 3(1. per yard, 
with about 2d. extra for trimming slopes, 3rc. In 
tho cose of clmlki bard rock, or sand the cost 
w'ould naturally bo much liighcr; and the length 
of cartage is also another important item. The 
roadway having been comuleted, a Bui^tanblnl 
bedding of giavsl, burned clay, or other Buitable 
material is laid, aud in this are imbedded tlm 
‘eleepeis,’ to wliich the rails are fixed. A good 
navvy wUl dig and throw out bito n ban-ow. m a 
day of tea liours in common groiinil from 8 to 10 
cuW yards, in stiff clay or firm gravel about 0 
cubic yoixls, and in Imrd ground, where picking is 
required, from 3 to 6 cubic yards. Tlie ‘steam 
navvy' is-now largely employed in railway work, 
and does in one day tho work of from seventy to 
eighty Jnen (see Excavator). 

In laying out a lino it is of great importance that 
i heavy gra<iients and sharp curves Bhonld be avoided, 
ns the former odd to the cost of working and tho 
latter interfere ndth speed. Same of the sharpest 
railway curves in tlio United Kingdom are on the 
narrowgau^ Ecstiniog line, where blicre arc curves 
os sharp as the 8>veQp of Oxford Circus—of bub 116 
feet radius—for sliorb lengths. This line nms to 
a point 7(W feet above Forbmodoc in leas than 12 
miles, giving an average gradient of one in 92, and 
a maximum gradient of one in BO. On the Sleaford 
niul Bourne section of tho Creat Northern Railway 
the line, on tlio other hand, is practically level, the 
gradients avera^ng about one in 400. The advaii- 
taffo of an eaav gradient will be seen from the 
followhig calcuia^on : If an engine and tender, 
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only take fclie folluwiiii,' lomls over tlie grjuUenta 
nanieU below, niKl the aiiceil wohUI also be con¬ 
siderably redncotf. 

Lcygj <0 wagvns :vcJyliEiig &60 tons. 

Incllra'liil 100.-20 .i n 280 m 

,1 1 in SO.10 II »i no II 

„ 1 In 30. 0 11 « 84 II 

Before the Board of Trade will sanction tlie 
openini'' of a lino it lias to be satislied na to the 
strcnytli of the bridge.s, timt ft miniimiiii distance 
of 6 feet has been left between the lilies, and as 
to other conditions. 

The form of ' permanent way ’ has rtltered con- 
.sidcrably since the layin" of the first railways. 
The lirat wrmiglit-iron raLla used on the Stockton 
and Darlington weighed 28 II), to the yard. _ Tlic 
choaiiening of stool which followed the invention of 
tlic Jiessenier jirocesa has Jed to tho nse of tliat 
materinl for Tails throngliout the world, and the 
size of the rails has heen successively incroftsed 
until between 80 and 8a lb. per yard is tho usual 
weight. In llritiah inilway jiractice the rails are 
supiioi'ted on caat iroii cfmii-a held hy woorloii 
wedges, and the eliuir.-) aie spiked on to tr.anbvciae 
wooden sleepers. On American and colonial lines 
cliaira are dispensed with, and the i-flila arc s|)lke<l 
direct on to tlie sleepers. Tho joints are made hy 
'iish-platea' bolted on each huIo of the iiuIh, and 
tite bolt-holes are luudc oblong or elliptical to 
permit of the expansion and coubvaction of road 
under changing temperatures. Blocks of stone 
>vere sometmiee used in tho early history of rail¬ 
ways to support the metals, Imt the ligidity ob¬ 
tained was found to be very descractivo of rolling- 
stock, and wooden elcepcrs lying on gravel ballast 
are now nltuosb universally employed. Iron sicetiors 
have been found serviceable in some countrios 
where wood is liable to tbo attacks of insects. 

SttUions .—In the early day.s of railway codsIvuc- 
tion the t^riiuui were gciicrully constructed, so far 
08 their elevations were concornod, on severely 
classicftllinoa—wliilst tho wayaldo depots ^\•eve often 
more sheds. Euston, the Loudon tcvmiims of the 
London and Nortli-'Wcstcrn, is built in Ihinstyle; 
but the front of the neighbouring 8t Pnacros Station 
and Iiotel, opened in 1868, was designed by Sir 
Oilbcrt Scott on Gothic lines. Tho station area of 
this depot la covered by nn arch 100 feet in licight, 
with a span of 240 feet luid 700 feet in length. 
The New York Central Conipuny’s tenmniia in 
New York is covered by a roof which exceeds 
by ft few inches the -span of the Midland Company’s 
station. After the St Paucras building the largest 
station in the United Kingdom is that of the North- 
Eastern at York, 800 feet in length hy 234 feet 
broad. Tlie St Enoch Station of the Glasgow and 
South-Western Coinpaiiy ekdiiis the third place in 
the list of lirilisli stabiuiis. 

Sif/nals .—At u very eai'ly stage of railway work¬ 
ing a sybteiu of signals was found to be necessary. 
In 1830, when tho Livei-|iool nud Manchester line 
was opened, a flag by day and )ani]> hy night were 
adopted; but tins soon proved inadecniatc for the 
tialtic, and in 1837 tbo niamigei's of the Grand 
function liaiiwny erected poles about 12 feet in 
lieiglib, with discs and Ininiis tiimcil through r 


Up to 1840 there were no ‘ distant* signals, biitiu 
that year this extra precantioii was miontetl. Tho 
successful concuutraiioii and interlocking of tlio 
levelworking hotli ijuiiits and signals was oflecteil 
in 1856 at the Biicklayeiu' Anus Junction, and 
in 1850 the first interlocking frame was fixed at 
Willesdcn Junotioii. Since that date the interlock¬ 
ing and concentration of signal and point levers 
has made rapid progress, and of tlj© total signals 


and piiiiite in the United Kingdom over 91 par 
cent, arc thus protected. Tlie signals now in use 
may lie clafiaified as ‘home,’ ‘cli.'stanfc,’ ‘starting,’ 
‘aifranced startingj’ and ‘disc,’ the lost niinied 
used on goods sidings. By the interlocking of 
points and signals, if tho signalman lias for in- 
.stance moved a lever that opens a pair of points 
to enable a tmiu to come out of a siding on to the 
imiu Hue, tho ‘Iioiiio’ and ‘distant’ signals must he 
at ‘dniigcr’ to stop any train from ajmroaching on 
the iiiaiu line, ami ft is impossible for iiiiii to lower 
tlieiii. 

In tho working of a milwiiy the telegraph plays 
a very iiiiportaiit part. By its means trains are 
startcil and protected tluouglioiit their journey; 
the signaliiiou are placed iu communication with 
each other, and are warned if the signals are uob 
acting pi'opcrly. On the Loiulon and North- 
"WcstoiTi system there are over 11,000 miles of wire 
used for purely railway purposes, apart from tlio 
6800 miles of l^ost-offico wives, llcfore tlie intro- 
clnctiou of telegrapliy on the railway signals were 
placed at cevlniu points, and kept fixed at ‘danger ’ 
for a certain time before another train was allowed 
to pass. In 1853, liowcver, the absoliiLo block-tele¬ 
graph eysteiM was introdiieerl. Under tlio absolnlo 
block there can be only one train in a given section 
at tho same time, wliilo under the ' permissivo ’ 
eyatem there may bo more than one train in each 
seetiou. Taking A and B as tho stations at each 
end of the section, the working of tlie absolute 
block system is thus arranged: tho signalman at 
station A gives to station B what is called tho ' Bo 
Ready' signal, which indicates tlio nature of tho 
appvoocbiiig train. Tlio man at station B, if tlio 
pluvious train has passed liis cabin, and lie knows 
that the suction between A and B is clear, repents 
this signal to tlie next box. Tho train is tlieii 
dcsnatclied from A, the signalman at that bo.x 
giving tlio warning 'Train on Line,' wliicli the man 
at B acknowledge.^, and nt once gives tlio ' Bo 
Rewly’ signal to C, ami so on. As soon ns ll\o 
train lias passeil B, tho man in that box tologruphs 
‘ Lino clear' to jI , who acknowledges tho message, 
Of tho double lines in tho United Kingdom over 04 
iier cent, arc worked nn the absoluto block system. 
On most siiiglo lines the *train-sLafl’ and ticket' 
system is adopted. In this case, siinpoHing Ihci e 
are three trnins at tJie tenninns of a nne or section 
to proceed to tho other end, tho liret and second 
start with a ticket, but tlio third carries a stall' 
which is tho only key for Liic bo.x in Avhioh the 
tickets arc placed. No train is allowed to cnLer 
the opposite end of ft section until the train .staff 
arilvcs, so tliat it is impos.'iiblo for two trains to 
meot.^ The proper distanco hctwcuu trains run- 
iiiiig in tlio same direction is iiiaiiitaiiied by ii.ved 
signals, anti the block telegraph is tho Bamts as on 
double liiita. If ncce.ssary, the line is divided into 
sections with crtissing places, each section being 
worked as a separate lino. By tho ‘ train-tablet^ 
system, a circular luctal disc is electrically con¬ 
trolled from the other end of tlie section, forming 
practically a ‘ tvain-stiiff ’ and bloek-telcgmph 
systoiii combined. Mechanical details of sigimlling 
have on occa-sions to he superseded by nianuul 
work. In case of fogs r man, gonoially one of 
tlie plfttelayeis, is stationed tit die foot of each 
‘distant’ signal, and as the semaphore is raised to 
‘danMv’ he placoB on the mils two detonating 
signals, which are e.\uloded by the engine as it 
liaises over them. If tho engiuc-tlriver heai.s no 
explosion he knows tlie line is clear. 

Gauge .—In deciding upon the gauge to he 
adopted tho constructors ot the first lailways nafcu- 
lally adoptoil that of tlie tramvoads then in exist¬ 
ence—viss. 4 feet 84 inches, that standard having 
been fixed upon as being in common use for the 
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ovdinary vehicles of the country. On aU the lines 
built by George iStepliensoii, and most of the othor 
leading engiueors in t)ie United Kingdom, this 4 
feet incliea gauge was adouteil bub in 1838 
Brimeb in his dcsiie to secure auuble the attnlncd 
speed and capacity of the then consbructetl rail¬ 
ways, determined upon a 7-feeb gauge for the 
Great Western Kailwny. This brought aliont the 
now historic battle of the liroad and narrow gonges. 
Tlic Eastern Counties (the present Great Eastern), 
opened for traliio in 1843, liad a 6dcet way, the 
Galedonian 5 feet (1 inclie-s, and in Ireland there 
were 5 feet 2 indies and Q-fect gauges. So long os 
lines of dKVovent gauges sewing separate districts 
did not come into contact tlic ineonvenience of 
breaks of gauge were not felt, bat when the broail 
and narrow gauges rneb at Gloucester in 1845, and 
at other points later on, the evil effects weru soon 
felt. Goods and passengers had to be transferred 
from the one set of carriages to the other, and no 
through services were possible until at a later 
perioiT the Great Western laid a third rail to 
accommodate tlic narrow-gauge Crains. >So serious 
bceatiio the ditlicultics wlvicU arose through the 
broaka of gauge that In 1845 a comini&sioa was 
appointed} it reported in favour of tlie narrow 
gauge, and in August 1840 an act waa uassed 
enaobhig tliat thereafter it should not be lawful 
to construct any railway for the conveyance of 
passengers on any gauge otlicr than 4 feet 8^ 
inches for Great Britain and 5 feet 3 indies for 
Iroland. It was, however, provided that rnilwaya 
constructed before tlio passing of the act on any 
otlior gauge should bo allowed to maintain their 
hulependoncc. The Great Western, thoroforc, con¬ 
tinued to maintain its broad gauge, and as late os 
1807 there were 1450 miles ofluie on this eyetein, 
liaving junetlons at twenty-six points Mitli bho 
narrow gauge. In 1809, however, tlio directors of 
the Great Western realised t(ie disadvantages of 
their isolation j the nari-ow gauge has beoii gi-adn- 
ally adopted on the system. aiicT the date fixed for 
the filial disappcnrauce of bho broad gauge was the 
20tli May 1S(J2. Parliamentary sanction has, how¬ 
ever, been given to various execptionelly narrow 
gauge lines. In most European countries the gauge 
adopted has been about the same as the Dritisli 
standard, with the exooption of Spain and Russia, 
wher.e the gauge is aoinowJiat wider. 

Accidents.—-Thii number of jiersons killed on 
the railways of the United Kingdom in 1800 
was 1076, and injured 4721. Of those killed 118, 
and of the injured 1361, were pauseiigorsj^ but 
of the fatal accidents only 18, and of the injuries 
496 were due to causes beyond the control of the 
passengers—viz. accidents to trains—the others 
arising from various causes, eepccially want of 
caution on tiro part of iiulividnals theiusolvas. 
Taking tlio number of passenger joimroya, exclusive 
of those of season-ticket liolders, at 817,744,040, the 

S roportion of ijossciigeia returned as killed by acci- 
entsbeyond tiicirowncontrol wasonein45,430,21M, 
and of injured one in 1,048.677. In tliecaroof rail¬ 
way servants 12 were killed and 147 injurad by 
tva(n aceiilonts, and 487 killed and 2975 injured by 
other accidenta. The number of persons employed 
on the railways of the United Kingdom is estimated 
at 346,426, BO that one in every 094 was killed 
and one in 111 injured by train and other accidents. 
These arc very liigli proportions, hut it is only fair 
to Iho inaiiagera to say that every precaution is 
talcoii to secure the .safety of employds. Too often, 
liow’ever, salutary regulations arc broken and 
inoclianical appliaiiecs for tlieiv protection neglected 
by the men themselves, The proportion of deaths 


coiiii>aiitcs liave now to inuke periodical retums as 
to the lioim of labour on their sy.stenis. 

Speed .—Mr Worsdell, the locomotive engineer 
of the N<jrth-Eastorn Railway, with a powerful 
engine and a moderately heavy train attained on 
oncuecAsion a speed of 86 miles an hour. On the 
Phtladclphia and Reading Railroad in the United 
States ill August 1891 a distance of about 3 
miles was run at a rate of 90 miles an hour. Mr 
Stroiidley, engineer of tlic Brighton line, said 
thntaliglit engine could easily attain 100 miles an 
hour. Tlio actual nirming-timo of trains is of course 
considerably below such limits. The fnstewt speed 
in ordinary service and the largest proportion of 
high speed trains are to he found on the railn-ayfi of 
Great Britain—the careful finish of the road-hcd.i, 
the fencing of the track, and the comparative 
absence of level crossings giving ati undoubted 
advantage in this respect over all foreign systems. 

■ The best regular lunning-time os yet made 
I on railways was in the 'race to the Jfortli,’ 

' between the East and West Coast routes, com- 
iiienceil in 1888. The London and North-Western 
I in May of that year annonneed tlieiv intention 
of rcancing tlieiv time between Etistun and 
Edinburgli from 10 to 0 iionrs. The East Coast 
companies accepted tlie challenge, reducing theiv 
tinto from 0 to 8^ hours, and in August the time 
hy both routes was reduced to B hours. The dis¬ 
tances to bo covered were by tiie East Const 393 
miles, and by tlio West Coast 400J miles, the 
grmUenU on the former being more favourable. 
The East Coast train, taking the average of 27 
runs, was nearly 5 minutes before time in arriving, 
once getting in 334 mimitcs before time, wliilsi 
on the last day, dcilncting stoppagea, the journey 
was done at the rate of 57'86 miles per hour, some 
miles being done at tlie rate of 70 miles per hour. 
The avcroce of tbe West Coast trains was SO'il 
miles per hour for tbo M’hole journey, e.xcliullDg 
etons, and iho fastest recorded speed was 74 miles 
an liour. Tlie competition ivos ^ren up at the eud 
of the month, and the time redneed to 8^ hoiii’s. 

' On the Koav York Central iu 1891 a special run was 
made from New York to Buffalo, a distance of 437 
miles, in 440 minutes, incluiling three stops aggre¬ 
gating 15 minutes. Tlio following may be taken os 
; flie best express services now regularly running 
' in different parts of the \vorld in milos per hour, 
including and excluding stops I'espectively : 

Bnfilaiid—London to Leeds, G.N.R.48'4 61 

United SUUfi—Now York to Phllaaell>hUL..«T'D 4^8 

Fisnco—l’nris to Calais.13 44 

GccmaDy—Derlhi to Ilambliix.97*8 lO'S 

The averogo rate for exjncBS trains may be taken 
a-s under, nil traiim miming above 40 mifes on hour 
being taken as 'express' in Great Britain and the 
United Slates, and all above 29 inlle.'i nn hour on 
the Continent: 

GteatBiUaln ...vrith stops tl'S wittvoub atcpa44'4 . 

Praiicc... II 93'8 .1 SO'2 

Holland.. 88-6 SS 

Germany..... 81’7 r, 843 

UcMucn................ '< tW II 83'fi 

Au8t4la . 11 30 ri 32 

Uemnork. u 3^ >i 

Italy.......... II 2flJ- 11 Sl’Z 

.. 80 n 31’6 

Uusala ..I 89 n SVa 

United States .. n 414 

On .the Canadian Paciho line a special train to 
convoy tlie Japanese mail in 1891 perfomieil ^e 
diBfcaiico from Yancoiiver to Brockville, opposite 
the New York frontier, in 77 hours, at a speed of 
36 miles an hour for the whole 2800 niiles,. On the 
Grand Tnmk lino the beat service is 36-8 miles 
including atopa, and 38*2 exolading stops. The 
beat service in India is from Bombay to CnlcnttB, 
about 25 niUfes nn hour. The distance Iixmi Mel- 
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boiU'nc to Sydney is i-un at 33 miles an honr in- 
cludiiiy Btoiis, and 37 miles excluding stops. 

Fari^ <ind liaics.—Tho standard Engliah pas¬ 
senger fares may bo taken at about 1^(1. per 
mils first class, l,-|d. per mile second clnas, and 
Id. per mile tliird class. TUe experiepe over a 
series of years lias slimvn a constant increase in 
tlie volume of tliird-class travel, which in 1800 
foiJiieil jths of tlio whole pfis.=iengcr Iniainesa in the 
United Kiiigdoiii. In 1872 tJic Slidland Company 
deelded on the nboTition of the second class, wad in 
1890 the Manchester, Slicflield, and Lincolnshh-e 
Coinpfiiiy and the Caledonian Company partly 
adopted tUe same poUey. Tlie Midland Company, 
lioss'ever, bj’ running Pullman drawing-room and 
slceinng cars at au extra fare, practicany re-estab¬ 
lished tlie three classes. In the United States the 
average faro may be taken at IJil. per mile, extra 
eliarge being ma<lc for drawing-room and sleeping 
cars. The following olHcial statistic** aa to the 
comparative fares per kilometre in the diflerent 
countries of Europe were published by the Frencli 
government: 

VinlClua. Second CInii. Third Clw. Fret Datigiige. 

EnBlBiifl.12-6 contlincs. 0 6 6-6 27 to 54 Idlof^s. 

France.12-8 92 0-T 30 

aermsuy.,.,11-8 8-7 0-2 25 

Itnly.18-4 8-7 6.0 nou« 

Dotaium. 0-5 7-6 5.0 none 

IVlbh regard to goods, tha charges on British 
railways are liighor on tlie \\'hole, Imt the speed 
of the goods-trains and tlie character of the 
service is superior. With iong hauls in some 
foreign countries of course lower mileage rates 
can be ohavged. The grain rates in America liave 
been reduced to about id. per ton per mile, and on 
Indian railways, with ohcaj) labour and fuel, a 
standard of id. per ton per mile has been reached. 

Capital, Meveuua, ttc. —The act of parliament 
nutliorieing tlio coiistniction of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, the rust used for passenger 
traffic, received the Royal assent on loth April 
1821. Tlio lirst rail was laid on 23d May 1822, and 
011 27th Septciubor 1826 tlio railway was opened 
with great ceremony. Four hundred and fifty nos- 
sengera were convoyed in the first train. Tlio 
tram nvrivflil at Darlington, a distance of 8J miles, 
in 65 minutes. When fifty yearn later the jubilee 
of the railway syateiu was celebrated there were 
io,i49 miles of railway working in the Unitwl 
Kingdom, representing a capital cost of ^(500,895,000, 
and producing from ti'afllc a revenue of £56,808,000, 
of which £24,893,000 was received from ])assengcr 
faros ami £32,005,000 from tlie conveyance of goods 
ami ininerala. At the close of 1890 tliero were 
20,073 niilca of railway opon for tralFic. The 
authorised ca])ital for the construction of railwoys 
was £1,004,629,164, being within u comparatively 
small amount double tlie whole of the 2^ per cent. 
British consols. Tho total receipts of these rail¬ 
ways were £70,948,000. This is only 10 millions 
short of the actual receipts paid into the National 
Exche<[uer from all sources ot revenue for that year. 

Tiie receipts from passengers, mails, &c. in 1890 
were £34,327,000, and 817 millions of pei-sons 
travelled on tho railways; while from minorals 
ami inerclmndise tlie receipts wero £42,220,000. 
The Gumpnnics also received £3,401,000from .stcaui- 
boat services and other sources, In order to earn 
this amount of rovonuc the railway coinpanics 
expended, in various working charges, £43,188,000. 
So that the net proUt resulting from tho working 
of the railways was £36,700,000. This oggregalo 
of profit was mainly distvibuted to three classes of 
proprietors. The debenture stock-holders received, 
in varying ralea of interest, about 9 millions, giving 
an average of 3'09 iier cent, on their investment. 
The guaranteed and preference capital received 13 


millions, or an average of 4'13 per cent., while the 
ordinary, including the divided stocks of preferred 
and dcicri'cd, took 14 millions, equal to an average 
of about 4*61 per cent, To sum up, the e.-tpenses 
of working the railway absorbed 64 per cent, of the 
gross receipts, and the net receipts ivere equal to 
4*10 per cent, on the whole of the paid-up capital. 

The railway system of the United Kingdom has 
not been developed according to any plan previously 
marked out, nor does it owe any of the position 
which it now holds to support or assistance given to 
it by the state. It is the outcome of private enter- 

lise carried on in veiy many instances under great 

iiflcuUl&s, iu spite of much national and local 
prejudice, and at an expenditure of capital greatly 
in excess of that which would have been roqiiived 
under more favourable conditions. In 1830 the 
Duke of AVellington, then at tlie head of tho 
government, was asked to apiioiub some engineers 
to lay out four or more main lines whicli would 
foi-m the great liighways for the locomotive. Tho 
duke's reply was that he did not like railways; 
and Mr Goulburn, the Clianccllor of tlie Exchequer, 
declined to take any action iu tlio matter, on 
the ground that interference with vested interests 
would create an araoriTit of opposition which the 
governmont could not withstand, Private outor- 
pmo speedily supplied the impetus to railway 
clcvelopmcnt which tho national government refused 
to give. Tho Liverpool and Jlanoliestev Railway 
was opened for traino in 1830, and iu 1838 tliovo 
was a completed lino between London and Binning- 
ham. During the interval of tho opening of these 
two lines—now absorbed in tho London and Novtli- 
Western eystom—iifty-six acts of parliament wero 
passed authorising the construction of 1800 miles 
at a total estimated cost of 45 millions. 

2'he Railway Mania.—A. lator period marked 
with greatly increased activity on the part of pro¬ 
moters and ongiiieeis culminated in the ' Railway 
Mania,’ followed by a great financial collapse, 
ParUament bad required ns u conditiun precedent 
of considering any now railway bills that a deposit 
of ten per cent, of the estimated cost should be 
lodgcil with tho accountant-general by tho pro- 
moteis, and five per cunt, for pavJiamontary ex¬ 
penses. On tlie SOtli of November in 1846, the 
latest date at wliicii the Board of Trade would 
vecclvc plans of now railways, there had been 
lodged 1263 bills, with plana and sections for now 
railways, representing a capital of 503 niillioiis, 
and requiring the deposit of a total sum of 69 
millions. The amount requiretl for payment of tho 
deposit e.xceeded hy more tlian 20 millions tlio 
whole amount of gold and coin iu tlio Bank of 
England and notc» in circulation. The piiblicubioii 
of tlicse figures creaLeil alarm, and a panic onsiied, 
tlio stocks of c.xisting railways wore greatly de¬ 
preciated, and tlio premiums on tho slimes of tlie 
iicwly-proinotod companies, rvliich had heeii created 
by a wild spirit of speculation, disappeared, and 
wide-spi'ead ruin and commercial diaiistov onsnecl. 
Tho result was tliat, of tho 126.3 ooniuauLos wliicli 
wore promoted, 120 only survived the ordeal of 
parliament. 

RaUioay Administration .—Up to 1891 there had 
been pa^ed over 4000 aupavate nct.s of parliamcut 
authorising the couatniclion of now or dealing with 
the constitution and working of existing companies. 
In onlor to compensate to some extent for the lack 
of original design and system in connoction with 
the vailways, the compn,T\les have vesovtod to numev- 
ons plans for amalgamation, fusion, purchase, or 
worlcing agreements belM’oen thomsolics. Tliero 
were in 1891, after numerous cliange.s and dissolu¬ 
tions, 616 railway companies in the United King¬ 
dom. Of tlie railways owned by these companies 
260 are worked or leased by other coiupauie-s. Tlie 
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GioatWcstem, for instance, lias tlnrfcy-six railways 
of 'wliich it is the lessee, and Ima jornt-owDcrslup 
of nine other lines. The ino\'emcnt nf the traffic 
o\’ei’ tliG separate systeina of railways is provided 
for under tlio Cleai'ing-housc A.ssofiiation (see 
CLE/VBTNa-nousK) ) and in 1888 an act was passed 
giving to tlio Board of Trade authority to cnl! for 
returns, and deal with the Bcltcdiiles of rales and 
clivs-sidcations of the eompanict. 

The earliest raihvays Ai’ero antliorisml on the 
fiujipasltion that they would, like canals, ho high- 
M'ays for blio use of carrlera, A scale of niaJ^iinmn 
tolls was prcscrlhcd in each act, and the canal 
classidcalion of goods adopted. Later on the rail¬ 
way companies prepared a new ctcissiiication. Each 
railway act also contained a clause authorising the 
railway company to cliargo a reasonable sum in 
addition to the inaximuin tolls, in order to cover 
eavvlcva’ sc-vSidecA, viakn, atrd profit •, atvd ivowv elwu-it 
tlie year 1845 eaclv railway act presscrihed a scale 
of inaximuin oharges for conveyance. To these 
maximum rates mostof the companias were allowed 
to add a tcnniiial charge for the services of jond- 
ing, unloading, covering, collection, and delivery, 
i&c. AltUongTi the oomimnies liad thus power to 
charge certain rates, tlio mitxima wore seldom 
enforced j hub even with the lower level of actual 
charges the traders were dissatisfieil, and dcniandcil 
frequent inquiries into the working of railways. 
Throe such inquiries wore licld between 1866 and 
1834, hut the conipanioa wore on the wholo acqnitteil 
of the charges brnuffhb against them. As thcvesidt 
of the inquiry of 1872 the Railway Commission 
was appointed to specially deal with distmtes 
between trador.s ami the railways. In 1886 the 
govoninieiit made an attempt to deal with tlio 
wholo subject of railway ratos, hut it was not 
until 1838 tliat an act was passed. The later 
part of 1880 and tlio whole of 1800 wero occopiwl 
with inquiries hofoio tlie Hoard of Trade and a 
joint committee of both Houses of Parliament, as 
to the rates and classifications of tho railways, 
and the result has boon acts which corn© into force 
on 1st August 1802, amending the powers and 
classifications of nine of the leatung lines. 

Zone System .—In 1889 a now'dopnrturo was in* 
auguratod on tho Hungarian state railways by the 
introduction of the Zone system for passengers, 
under wlilch each station, taken ns a noiut pf 
dojinrturc, is coiiHulercd as the centre of certain 
zones, wliich increase in a regular mtio, and m 
wliicli the fares arc arranged on a simple plan. 
This was follo>vod by the iiiti-oductiou on tim 
Austrian railway system of tlie Krciizcr 
wliioli is a combinatioiv of 4hc Zone and th® K.^lo- 
metre systems; and iu 1891 tlie Zone system was 
also applied in Hungary to the goods traflic. 

Results o/Railwtty Working .—At the tinrowhen 
the Liverpool mid Manchester Railway was com¬ 
pleted, ten inllea an hour travelled by the fast 
stage and mail coaches was about the limit of 
speed attninahle, At that time the population of 
the United Kingdom was ahoiifc 25 millions; iii 
1891 it was ncarfy 38 millions. At the opening of 
the London ami Dirmingliaiu Railway there wore 
3020 stagG-coaclios, 54 four-liorsc and 49 imir-liorse 
mnil-coaclies in use. Tho full seating capacity of 
tlicflo vehicles, each being licensed to cany fifteen 
passengers, would vepreseiil 10,500,000 individual 
journeys in the course of the year, and it may ho 
safely assumed that not moro than 10 millions of 
such journeys were made. Tlio extent of corro- 
spondcnce among tlie population was officially 
stated at 82 millions of lottore. In 1800 tho 
nuinher of passengers carried on the railways was 
817 millions. On the basis of work done by stn^- 
coacliGS In 1837, we should require over a quarter 
of a million of these vehicles to move the possougors 
400 _^_ 


now conveyed over the 20,000 miles of railway. 
On^ ,30th November 1830 the first of Her Majesty’s 
innils was transferretl from the niail-concli to the 
railway. Tlic increased fncilities thus aiFordeil con¬ 
verted a uniforiH penny po.st from a tlieoiy into a 
reality wlien that system came into operation on. 
Sth December 1839. In 1800 the Post-office cele¬ 
brated the jubilee of the peunv postage, and in that 
year carried 1050 millions of letters, 207 millions of 
pcat-cards, 442 millions of hook-paciccls, and 159 
iiiillions of newspapers. To have conveyed this 
would have renmred more than tliirty times tlie 
iiuiiibcr of conclics which earned the mails half a 
century niiicc. The news in those days was enri-ied 
at All average speed of 8J miles per hour. The 
railways carry tlio mails at an average speed of 
over 40 miles per hour. 

The total traffic in coal on the railways of the 
TJuited K\Bgdeu\ wwowwtei to ©vwi 116 wilUions 
of Ions in 1800. Of the total meat supply of Lon¬ 
don the railway companies convey about 64 per 
coiit.; wliilstof milk Jour companie.s alone import 
about 22 millions nf gallons each year, The siipjily 
of vegetables, fniiw, mid ilowore for London and 
other large towns is also mainly dependent on Llia 
mllwaj'A The fish trade of the country also owes 
its (ierclopmont mainly to the railway facilities of 
recent years—in 1800, 383,000 tons of this valuable 
Item of our food supplies were conveyed by mil 
from tho ports to inland mnrkcte. 

Stale Ownerskfg) of TSniViwyj.—Ibmay be asaumed 
III general that miiwny construction anil develop¬ 
ment has beon less hampored by state inter- 
ferenoe in tlio British Islands and in Uio United 
States and Caimda tlian in any otlicr parts of the 
world, ami.it is precisely in tneso countries that 
mihvays liave attained tlioirbighcst developmeut. 
In other Diitisli colonies tbo government lias either 
built or subsequently pnroliased tbe lines. Rail¬ 
way construotion in France was nndertAken in As 
much more methodical manner than in Greab 
Britain. The country is partitioned out among six' 
great companies, and competition has time been 
entirely avoided. Tho govoiTiment oivns abonb 
ono-thml of tho capital invested, and will nlti- 
matoly about tlio middle of the 20th century become 
tboal^inte proprietor of the variousBystoins, Tlie 
state lias the right to fix fares and charges, and to 
determine tho amount of )le^v mileage to be con- 
Btriicted from time to time. So far os tcclinical 
skill is concerned, the railways of the counliy are 
well managed, but the accommodation provided is 
far inferior to that in Great Britain or the United 
States; po-^senger-trains are comparatively, few 
and crowded, and the freight service is very slow. 
Tho main lines arc very remunerative in their 
operations, but tho local roads are mostly worked 
at a loss. In Goriimiiy the loads ara owned anil 
mnnagctl by the govcinnieut, and political and 
niiiitaiy' oonsulemtrons are pai'amounl in Lhc work¬ 
ing of tho ayslem. The Hues have beon cheaply 
constructed, the cost being less than lialf per mil® 
that in Great Britain. The tendency in most 
other European countries is towards state ownership 
or control of railways. The Russian goveinmcnb 
sinco 1880 has been actively engaged in iniyinc np 
]>rivato railways and bulhiing no'w linos, and at 
(ho present tinio some 40 ]icr cent, of the system 
is owned by the state. In Belgium tho whole ot 
the lilies liave beon so iiiirciiased by the govom- 
inonfc. In Austria only one lino is a state railway. 

Railways in the United States ,—By far tfia' 
greatest and moat rapid development of railway 
conatruoUnn in pro])ovtion to popuilatioQ has taken 
place in the United States, and the rWoiking of 
railways in all parts of Uio world o'lyes much to the 
charaotcristic tnvontivo genius of Americans. Tha 
building of railways bns not been hampered on the 
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Amotican continent by nntUie icgialaliv’o reetric- 
tions. Stafco ownei’sliip baa never been seriously 
(lisciissetl ; lanil lina been cheap or free for occupn- 
tionj the (iifitnnces to be tvavei-sed are great, and 
it is ftinall wonder, biiercforo, that tlie iron road 
lias in ino%t districts preceded or anpersedeil the 
onimnry highway, liefovc the date of tins cele¬ 
brated locomotive trial wliicli evolved lire ‘Rocket,’ 
an engine was inn in America called the ‘Stour¬ 
bridge Lion,’ aTnacliino made in England, and iiii- 
jiortcd liy tjio Delawacc and Hudson Canal Railroad 
Company. The first railroad in the Uiiitcd States 
was, however, begun in 1828 by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Company, a section of 15 miles from Baltimoi-e 
to Ellicotb’a Mill.s being opened in May 1830. 
Ilorsc-traclion wns drat used on tikis line. Amevi- 
ean cnginca are now found competing with English- 
built machines in many parts of the world, includ¬ 
ing tlicRritisli-Aiistrnlian colonies. 

It is, however, in the niattor of carriage con¬ 
struction that the Aiiici ican railroad engineer has 
marked out nii independent path and obtained the 
moat strikiiin; ve-siilta. For ninny years European 
railway cai viages adhered closely to the niotlel of 
the ola Btage-ceacii. T’ho longer distances travel)e<l 
on the AiiiOiloan continent, ami therepublieonspirit 
which objected to the divisioji of classes, led to the 
adoption across the Atlantic of tho long railroad 
car, with a central passage between tho seats. Tho 
great site and woiglib of tliese atructm-es noeceai- 
tated increased albantion to such details os aprings, 
couplings, nnd brnkoa, and In the provision of such 
accessories for enmtovt anil safety American rail¬ 
road irvactico has long bean in advairc© of that in 
any other part of the world. Republican elm- 
plfcifcy notwithstanding, the domaml for inrproveil 
accommodation gave nao to drawlng-vooni, sleep¬ 
ing, nnil ri/nitig-rooin cars, and the stock turned 
out for those purposes by tlio Pullman and Wagner 
companies challenges comnavlson with tho pro¬ 
vision made for the travel of royally in the Old 
■World, Tho ''Fcstibulo' trains i-uniiing on most 
of the trunk-Une.s for long distances—say between 
Now York nnd Chicago—represent the lilglicst 
Ideal yet obtamed of luxurious travelling. Rail¬ 
way stock of this cliarncter is mostly ownoil hy 
Inuepeiulenb companies, whoso oiricials collect the 
extra fares for the nccomniodatioii. 

In tho United States, between 1830 and 1890, a 
total length of 167,000 miles has been constructed, or 
an average of nearly 2800 miles a vear. Previous to 
1850 the grenter portion of the railmods niaile Avero 
in the states bonlering on the Atlantic, and Aveie 
for the most part isolated lines employed for local 
trn/lic. A groat dovelopnienb to this form of enter¬ 
prise was given by tho clificovciy of gold iu Cali- 
foriiin, aiicT lines were rapidly piisheirtowards the 
centre of the continent. The great civil Avar at the 
conunouceincnt of the next decade ciiiphasised the 
necessity of direct comnninication AVitli the groAv- 
ing Pacific states to cement tho Union, ami govern¬ 
ment OHsiiitniicc Avos freely given both in land- 
grants and money to the two companies, tho Union 
Pncilic and Central Pacific, AA’hich, building respec¬ 
tively from the eo-st and the west, met near Salt 
Lake City in May 1869, the total length from the 
JIis.soui*i IliA-er to San FrancLsco l>eing 1700 miles. 
Sinco that date fivo transcoutinentin lines have 
been compfoted, inehufing the Canacfiaii Pacific 
Raihk’fty oti British t'erritory. The rate of general 
railroad construction lias varied consulernbly, but 
the mo.sfc active period avo-s that hetAvecn 1880 and 
JSOO. In 1852 11,669 miles Avevo built, nnd in 1887 
no less than 12,878. A large extontof this mileage 
Avas hnilt in adA’ance of the ncccssilies of the dis¬ 
tricts traversed, and in otlicr coses existing lines 
Avere paralleleil to the heavy loss of the intci'csta 
concerned, Tliese periods of ovcr-constrnction ond 


I'caulting competition, combined Avith a necessary 
reduction of mileage rates as the centre of agri¬ 
cultural production moved westAvaid across tlio 
continent, caused at times much depression in 
railroad securities. Tlio system of fninnco under 
Avhicii tho companies borrow money on mortgage.H 
Avftli fopeclosura^Avet's (not[wsscesetl bj'OAvuciBof 
British railway iiebeiifciireH) has also been the cause 
of heavy loss to investors in American railroads, 
many of Avhich have passed througli the ordeal of 
reorganisation AvitJi the accompanying ‘nssessmeat ’ 
or * Aviping out ’ of junior securities. 

To remedy the elTeots of over-competition, a 
system of ‘pooling’ receipts Avas adopted by tho 
variom trunk-lincR. Under this plan the receipts 
from any given description of tvnilic Averc made into 
a common pm^e, and divided among the compiuiie-s 
coiiceviicd 111 an agreed ratio. Tiie state railroad 
conunissioiis AA'ere pOAVcrless to deal Avith trafiio 
originating or passiiiK out of their ro.specbive teni- 
toivee; hut in 1888 the Intaistatc Commerco Coiu- 
inission Avas appointed with federal authority to 
deal witli questions adecting railway trafilc. Under 
tho laAv appointing^ the commiswion, ‘pooling’ 
receipts AA'as made illegal, and the well-known 
'long and short liaul ’ clause, establishing uiiiforni 
mileage mtos, aa’os, contrary to the resnlb, expected, 
to produce disastrous vesiilta to railway revcmies. 

The total vnihA'ay capital in the United States in 
1890 was §10,122,0(10,000, of whieli ratUev less than, 
half, or $4,640,000,000, consisted of capital stock, 
and tho romaindor of diirerent forms of indebted¬ 
ness. The cost per mile of completed road svaa 
$59,638. The gross earnings Avere $1,097,847,000, 
equal to lO’Bper cent, on the invcBbmont, and tliu 
neb earnings $546,021,000, or 3'4 per cent, on tlio 
oulstanding ca))ital. Of this amount 4*18 per 
cent, represents interest on indcLtccfnoss, Avfn'/o tfio 
avcnige return in tlio way of dividend to stook- 
holdors AA'fts 1'80 per cent. Tlio Avnrk done Avaa 
i-cprcsenlod in 1800 by 793,026,000 train miles 
run. Possengem Avore carried to tlio number of 
620,439,000, and an average distance of 24-OH miles, 
Avliilo 701,344,000 tons of freight Avore carried an 
aA'cmge diRtancn of 112-01 miles. Tho avorago 
earnings per jiAssongor per mile were 2'185 cents, 
ami per ton of goods per mile 0-936 cents, tho latter 
aloAA'cr average than in mast obher countries, tho 
distances haiileil being unusually great. 

Colonial and Foreign liatUvuys. —Canadian i-ail- 
A\-ays folloAV closely in tlieir cbaracleristics the 
construction and methods of working of the lines 
acioss the boundary. Tho rotum of 1800 gu'c-s 
a total of about 14,000 mile.s cnumlated, blin 
grenlci- proportion of the mileage being divided 
lictAA-ceii tAvo companies, the Grand Trunk and tlio 
Canadian Pacific. Tlio nominal capital, including 
ndA'niicca made and aid granted by the Dominion 
government, AA-as $786,447,000, or $56,174 per mile. 
The caniin^ Avero rotuvned at $40,844,000, and the 
neb profits at $13,930,000. Passengers AVore carried 
to the number of 12,821,000, nnd 20,787,000 tons of 
freight. 

In Mexico for many years tho lino from Vera 
CriAx to the capilal, constructed in 1850 at a heavy 
cost hy British capital, Avas the only ravhvay in 
existence} but routes comicctiiig Avith the systems 
of the United States Averc subaequonLly constructed 
untfer American auspices. 

Of railAvnj’s in other Conbral American states the 
Panaind line eoiistructod by American capital, os 
the fn-st tranBcontiiiGiital route, claims chief atten¬ 
tion. Other routes betAveen the Atlantic and 
Pacific are under construction, nnd a groat scliomo, 
tiyiArCi-siiig the Isthmus from north to south, Avas 
discussed and steps taken for the necessary surveys 
at a raeoting of I'epvesentatives of the various ro- 
publica held in 1890 at Washington. Tlie project 
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vies ill inagnitutle witli tlio Tvana-Silieiian railway 
schema in the Old ‘VYoild. Tlio Argentine Ooii- 
fflileration repi'csenta tJje chief lailivay development 
in tlio sonthei'ii linlf of the continent. 

In the early days of railway enterprise in India 
the agency of private coninanies guaranteed by the 
state was cNcliisivcly cinployed, and neai-ly all the 
great trunk-lines of the coimtiy were mode imdcr 
tills system. The government gave the land for 
tlie lines free of charge, and guaranteed interest 
genemlly at five per cent, on the share capital and 
a lower rate upon the dehentures lor ninety-nine 
years. Any surphis earnings after the giiai-anteed 
rates iveve paid were divided equally between the 
governmoiib and the companies, nloreover, the 
government retained the right of baying the under¬ 
takings at specified dates on payment of the value 
of tliG stock calciilatol nt its market price on the 
average of the throo preceding yeare. In this way 
the liasb Indian liailway was acquired in 1880, 
the Eastern llengal in 1884, tlie Sind, Pimjah, and 
Delhi in 1685-30, the Oiidli and Kohilkntia at the 
end of 1888, and the South Indian in 1890. In 
1870 a new policy of railway develoimienb by 
the (livcct agency of the state was inangiirated; 
ruidin J 880-81 the system of cuconra^mg mivato 
enterprise by state assistance was again miopted. 
Botli agencies are now employed. In some 
instances—notably the Bengal and North-Western 
lino—railways have been coiistructetl without any 
direct pecuniary assistance j in othm-s a subsidy or 
limited guarantee has boon evauted. The agency 
of private companies has also been emp1oye<l by 
the government both in the construction ana work¬ 
ing of state lines. lu all cases the government hoe 
the power of taking over the railways at epecifietl 
periods on stated terms. In 1884 a select com- 
inlttoo reported in favour of a more rapid exteueioo 
of vail'i'ays than had loon taking place, and recom¬ 
mended tlie broad gauge—i.o. 6 feet (J rnchos— 
except in tracts where tlie metro or smallov gauge 
was already in succosflful operation, and for local 
linc.s whoTO the tralHo could only be light. The 
flret railway opened in India was that of the Great 
Indian Peninsular Company from Bombay to 
Tnunah, traftio being commenced on 4th May 
1853, and at tlio oloso of 1800 ihevo wore 10,906 
iiiiloa in working. Of tliifl total 8077 miles were 
state linos womed by coinpaniea, 4080 miles 
atato lines worked by Lho state, 2588% miles were 
worked by guaranteed companies, 381 by nsaUted 
companies, 5394 miles u’cro owned by native states 
and worked by companies, 124 miles wci’C owned 
by native states and ivorked by state iwlwny agency. 
5474 wore ou'ncd and worked by native states, and 
589 miles were in Portuguese ami French territory. 

Tho first railway in Australasia woe projected in 
1850 in New South Wales by private entevprifle, 
bub was completed by tho government, ^’'•th a 
few small exceptions the railways of thoAustrol- 
flsiau colonies aro owned anu worJem by the 
govovninents. Tho dates of opening of tho first 
lines and latest mileage returns of earns colony are: 
Victoria (IStU September 1854), 2762 miles j New 
South Wales (2flth May 1855), 2182 mites; Queens¬ 
land (31st July 1865), 2113 miles; South Austmlia 
(26lli April 1850), 1810 miles; Western Austmlia 
21ab January 18G4),569 miles; New/ealnnil (1st 
December 18G3), 1005 miles; Tasmania (lOtU Feb¬ 
ruary 1871), 374 miles. In Aiistmla-sia in 1870 
thore wore bub 948 miles of railway, bnfc in 1800 
Llicre 'Nverc about 12,000 miles. The disbnbnwon of 
tliis total is shown above. It is unicitiinote that 
in jVustralia difierent gauges have bean adopted, 
BO that where the aystema join traiiBJiiinnent of 
iroods and passengers is necessary. Ihe Victomn 
Vines are built on the 6 feet 3 inches gaum,-wliicli 
, is also the national standard in South Australia, 


but this colony has also 700 miles on the S feet 0 
inches gauge. In New South Wales a 4 feet 84 
iticlicsgauge is the standard, Imt tlicrcis alsoaO 
feet 3 incliea line, In (iuccnsland. Western Aus¬ 
tralia, Tasmania, and New Zealand all the railways 
arc oiiaS feet G inches gauge. The capital cost per 
mile of the Australasian lines has been : Victoria, 
£13,613; New &utli Wale.?, £12,532; Tnamania, 
£8430; New Zealand, £7582; Qnecnslaud, £6766; 
^uth Australia, £6444; and Western Anstralia, 
£4374 per mile. In Capo Colony the fii-sb railway 
was opcnnl 26tli Juno 1860, and when the govern¬ 
ment took over the rnilwaya iu 1873 there were 
only 634 urilea 5 in 1800 there were 1800 miles. 

In Cliiiin the firat short railway at Woosnng was 
tom up after a few months’ woi King, hut the lino 
to the Kaeping collieries was nob disturbed. Sonio 
100 iiriJe-i of the Tieii-tsin line has since been con- 
blructcd, and plans arc under efigenssinn for the 
construction of a trunk route. See the articles 
on the several countries. 

Artificay MileiUfc .—Tho dates of the opening of 
tho first railways, and tho mileage in 1891, of the 
principal coiintiies arc as iiiuler: 


Ai)hlrht-llun;0<ry. 

OelKinm.......— 

aothSoptember 1828 .... 

.Sth liny 1885. 

laih SeBteilibCT 1844-,.,. 

Franco. 

.,7at October 1S28. 

Great Urilaiii and Ireland.. 
Q rcece . 

..87lli September 1825.... 
.ISLli February ;660. 

Italy. 

KclncrlandH. 

Norway. 

rurtugnl.. 

..laUt September 3830.... 

, ,14th JnlylSM. 

..OthJiily 1854... 

Spain... 

..Mill dcloberl&l8. 

Switzerland. 

Turkey. 

,.16th Juno 1844. 

..4lh October 1860 .. 

K.. 

United Slate#. 

OanadA. 

..18th April 1888. 

.,17lh April 1827.; 

..lOlh March 1547. 

Argentine Bcpublio.. 

Drazll.. 

..14th December 1804.... 
..80t)i April 1864......... 

CWII. 

Colombia... 

Paraguay.. 

..January 1880. 

..lat October 1863.. 

Peru. 

Uniguay. 

Venezuela. 

. .lit January 1880...,,. 
..Olli February 3860. 


laroT 

sns 

1S2J 

22,683 


8117 

1S87 

OTO 

ISSO 


1023 

1920 

loco 

1404 


6793 

6770 

lose 

220 

149 


See Francig, History of the Jinylith Jfaduay (^1); 
W. (h\i,Hailv<tiil}eform{lS65'liSnnba.f.ti-eso/aeotye 
mid R^ert Stepficnto7i (1868): Colbuni, ^cwtofiv# 
i-npitweritM, (isfll; Arthur HcWi(/c o/ T. 

(1872); f^ncis Trevithick, ii/e of rfft-dhici (1873), 
Adams, Railroad and Railmy Questimi (1878) ; Bed* 
man. T.aw of Railmu ComjMiJitM aa Garriere [IBSO); 
Buiicit’s Official IvteUiomee (1891); Bony and Brim- 
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DailKag Travel in Hunpe ^ _ .afts_a 7 \. 
Clifford, JPricule BiU Lcffialalton vole. lS«5-8;7), 
Iva.tt’.s Railmy Mimigmenlof ^r««lioni[^188o); \\ anng. 
Slate Rarthase of Railmys (1887); ^fessor ManlmU 
on State Ownoralilp, In Trans. BriU Asne. (loflO); 
JcaoB. RaBicay Pi-oUem of m 

Countries (1887); M'Dennott, Life q/ i'irtaiA (1887), 
and The Railway Clea>frff-house {1^71, Our 

Tron Roads (1888). and The mdland Jlai/tiay llS&a, 
now ed. 1888); M. Ctrieraon. Raitmy Rates, Rnylish arul 
FV)KriW(1880); BJmllay, Working and -Manaaonimt of 
an mtlish Railmy (1889); 
fund (1889). and Radimys 
Xaw of BarticoHS, by Loly (Tth cd. 1»^, IJy'tei 
JRoualHaiUSdsd. 1889); Foxwell and Farrer, 

Trains, Etalisk and Forekin USfl'l); Fisher, J^ilicay 
Aecott^ md Finance (1891); Jtailicays Ammea 
(1800); Bradaliaw's Railmy Mnnunl; BMrA of Trade 
Railmy Relnnvs (of oapitaj. revenue, acoidants, toakes, 
aianelsf: Poor a Mivnml of the Radmadsof the CmlM 
•State# (annual); Reports of Inkrsiatt Ooipmlsaxon of the 
Unil^ Stales! and for foroip works on railways, see the 
Cbfafoffii# of if. Duuod, Pails. 
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Kniinoluli* See Maucaktonio. 

Ilalili AVlintevcr ]owci-3 blie tomperatnre of 
tlio air bclon- the point of eatuiation, or the dew¬ 
point, may he legavcled ns a cnnsc of rain. Various 
cnuaes may confc]jire to hiing nhoiifc this clmngo of 
teinpcrntiii'c, hut hy far tlie most important of 
these originate in M-inds and other movemenlfs of 
the atmosphere. Tlio more prominent principles 
of the connection of the wliufs to the rnintall ore 
tliese ! (I) lYlien tlie winds have trovei-scci Acon- 
Bideraide extei\b <if ocean before veaelung land tire 
rainfall is large; (2) wlien the winds, on arririiig 
at tlie land, advance into liiglicr latitudes or into 
colder rogion.s the rainfall is largely inci-eased, for 
the siniplo reason that the air is now more rapidly 
brought below the point of .saturntion; (3) if the 
wiiKfe, even tliongli they arrive ilireetly from the 
ocean, have not traversed a conaiderahle In-eadth 
of it, the rainfall is not large—indeed, in the ease 
of the sea-board of Lower California the mean 
annual amount, as at San Diego, is only' 10 inches; 
(4) if the winds, even though they liavc cro.ssed a 
great extent of ocean, yet on arriving at the land 
at once advance into lower latitudes or into rvarmer 
regioiiBj the rainfall is small; (5) if a range of 
mountains lie ncrusR the onward course of the 
winds, the rainfall is Inigely increased on the side 
facing the winds, hut reduced over tho region on 
the other side of the range; the reason being that, 
ns tho air on the •windward sido of the ndge is 
Buddenly raised to a gi'eater lieiglit in crossing the 
ridge, tlie temperature is still more reduced by 
mere exiiansion, and a more copious precipitation 
is the consequence. On tlio lee sido, os the air 
descends to lower levels, it gradually gets drier, 
and hence the rainfall of necessity diminishes with 
every stage of tho descent to lower levels. 

Attention may be here drawn to the diininislicd 
velocity of the wind over land as compared with 
the open .sea, a.s lias been fully shown h£tho oliser- 
vationsof t \\<2 Oluillcngcv c^liodition. Prom these 
it lina been proved that an oiivelopo of stiller air, 
or air of less velocity as compared with that of 
the ocean, broods over tlie land, and by its presence 
forces the wind blowing acro.ss the Inna toa greater 
lioiglit, thius augmenting tho taiiifall. This drag* 
giiig efTect of the land on the wind, and the import¬ 
ant consequences resulting from it, explain how it 
is that during nortli-easlerly storms of rain the 
foreshores of the Fivtii of Forth, Moray Firth, and 
Peutland Firth, ■svhicb look to the north-east, 
receive a nuicli lieavier rainfall than other parts of 
Scotland ill tliese cireiinistancas, On the Ayi’shire 
coa.Ht the annual rainfall at Ayr is 3S inclics, hut 
at Gii'van it rises to Rl inches. IJotli .stations are 
close to the coast, tho only dilTercnco being that 
the hills to the eastward approach iinich nearer the 
coast at Girvan. 

For short periods the heaviest rahifnlls occur 
witli tluinderstoviiis, and with tornmloes, water¬ 
spouts, and other form.s of tho w'hiriwind, for the 
reason that not only is their raiiid expnnsiini due 
to the mpid a.scent of the air, but nlso to great 
ravefaction produced by tlie extreme velocity of the 
gyrations of the air round tiic axis of the whirl¬ 
wind. One of the lieaviunt raiiifiills yet recorded 
in the British Islands wa.s 2‘24 hiebcs in 40 niinulcs 
at LediiatliiG, Forfarshire, during a sevei-e thuncler- 
atoi’iii on 18th June 1887. At Caiiiberwcll, Londun, 
3-12 inclie.sfell in 2 hours 17 iniiiiitc.s on Jst Angn-sl 
1840, Of heavy falls (hiiiiig one day the following 
may be luentioned : Ben Novis 0hservalon-, 7‘20 
inches, 3d October 1890 j Scatliwaitc, 6*78 inches, 
8th May 1884; Tongue, 0‘OO inciies, 7tli 8eptemhoi' 
1870; NeM-port, Wales, S-33 inelies, 14th July 
1875 i and Cainusiuas, Argyllshire, 6*60 inches, 
24th Januaiy 1868. 

In tlio United States, where eevero thunder- 


atoruis and tornadoes more frequently occur, the 
daily rainfalls repeatedly exceed these amounts. 
Thus, during tho years 1885-89 the following heavy 
rainfalla of one uaj'' M'evo recorded: Drownsvillo, 
Toxa.s, 12-94 inches in Sejitember 1886; Pensacola, 
10*70 inches, June 1887 ; Key'West, 7‘80 inches, 
September 1889 } Cliattntiooga, 7 *01 iiiclios, Marcli 
1880; Slireveporb, 7*64 inches, Jmmaiy 1885; ami 
a day’s rainfall of from 5 to 7 inches is repeatedly 
recorded in the United States. These amounts arc 
greatly exceeded in lower latitudes. Thus, on the 
Klinsi Hills, India, 30 inches on eaeli of five suc- 
ces-sivo days liavc been recorded; at Bombay, 24 
inclics in one night; and at Gibraltar, 33 inches in 
26 lioiirs. 

Aa regards the ocean little is yet known from 
observation. This, howoi'cr, is clear, that in tlio 
equatorial belt of calms between the regions swept 
bj' tlie two trades the rainfall of tlio ocoiin reaebca 
the ninNimum; and the parts of the Atlantic and 
Pacific which are longest within tho belt of calms 
OH it shifts nortlnvard and southward with season 
hai'c the heaviest ocean rainfall. Bub, though the 
cloml-screcn is unquestionably douse and the min- 
fail frequent and heavy, the observations of the 
Challenga' and the Novum show that tlie state¬ 
ments generally made M to these arc I’ery greatly 
cxaggevAlcd. Over tho open eca in the regions of 
the tmdes the rnin/all is evorywhero snialT, owing 
to the cireumatanco that these winds are an im¬ 
mediate outflow from auti-cyolonic regions, tliolr 
dryness being fiirtlior increased since tliciv course 
is directed m regions tliat become constantly 
warmer. 

The trades, howevov, deposit a larger rainfall 
over islands ami other land-snrfnccs wliicli Llioy 
traverse; the amounts being proportional to tlici 
height of the land, but more particulniOy to tbo 
degree In wliieli tbo high land ranges lie across 
the paths of the winds. Tlina, at Ascension, 
which is ivithin the south-east trades the wJiolo 
year round, tlio annual rainfall is 8*85 inches; and 
at St Ilclonaon tlio coast 6*36 inches, hut on tlio 
high land in the interior of the island it rines to 
24 inches. In tlie western division of the Paciflo, 
for some distance on cneb side of tlio equator, tho 
rainfall is very slight, and extensive guano clopo.sits 
arc formed on Malden and other islands scaltorcd 
over that region. In Mauritius, on the W’caUior 
sliorc of the island, the aniiiial rainfall is about 
30 iucho-s; but at Cluny, 16 miles inland, it is 140 
indies, the.latter place being in tlie neighbourhood 
of cxteiifivo foi'cst-cliul lUounlainR. 

The heaviest miiifalls of the gloLo arc brought 
by the w'iiids w'hicli liavo travorseil tho greatest 
extent of ocean within tho tropica. Those con¬ 
ditions are most completely fiillillcd from Juno to 
September by tlie winds wliich, beginning tluiir 
courac frein about 30“ S. lat,, blow' homo on 
southern Asia n.s the south-west monsoon, which 
accordingly distTibutes a heavier minfivU over n 
larger portion of the earth’s surface than occiira 
anywhere else in any season. On these sumincr 
wiada the vaiufell ot India cliiclly depends, and 
theMie’ of the mountain-systems with respect to the 
winds iiiteimiriea the eflects. Tho following in 
inches are tlio annual aniouutsat diflbronb points 
ill the Avest from Surat southward t Surat, 41; 
Bombay', 74; Maliabalesliwar, 263; Banca, 251; 
Hoiiawar, 139; Calicut ami Cochin, 110, In tlio 
w*esb of Ceylon the raiiifall ia also large, being at 
Colombo 88, at Gallo 90, at RaLnapuva, iulancl 
among tho IiIUh, 150; but in the east of tlie island, 
before reaching wliich the monsoon is deprived of 
much of its moiaturo, it is considerably Ics-?, being 
at Mannar 91, at> Jaffna 49, and at Trincomaleo 62. 
The minfall is also very large in Burma, being at 
Akyab 104, Sandoway 214, Diamond Island 110, 
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Rangoon 09, Tavoy 197, Mergui 102, and Port 
Blnir 117. In bUo nortli-easb tingle of the Bay 
of Bengal, and thence nortli to Bhutan, wliere the 
suinincr monsoon ciivvea to a westerly coiireo uj* 
the valley of Lhe Ganges, tho minfall is great, 
rising at Cherra-piinji, in tlie Khnsi Hills dis¬ 
trict, to 472 iiicliea—or neaiiy 40 feet—being the 
largest known rainfall anywhere on the ^obc. 
Owing to this diversion in the course of tho mon¬ 
soon, the valley of the Ganges enjoys n gencrons 
rainfall. On the other hand, tho rainfall is amall 
over the plains of the Punjab, being at Multan 
6'79, and at Kurrachoo 7*25, increasing over the 
liiKhev jiarta of tlie province, at Lahoro 21, Uiii- 
balla ,^0, Simla 70, and Dlmvinsala 122. 

The key to the distribution of tho rainfall over 
tho East Indian Archipelago and Australia is the 
ilistribution of nvessure from south-eastern Asia to 
Australia, with the resulting prevailing winds. 
During the winter inontlis pressure diminishes 
rapidly from Asia soutliwavds, unci northerly \vind.s 
prevail. Now, as tliese winds have travelled a 
great breadth of ocean, tlicy arrive in a highly 
saturated state and deposit a heavy rainfall over 
these isiancls and the north of Anstralia. Tho 
degree to M’hich tlicse rains penetrate inlio Ana- 
trnlia depends entirely on the strength of tho 
winter monsoon. On the other hand, during the 
summer mouths prossuvo increases from Asia south- 
wai'da, and soutncrly wincls set in from Australia 
to Asia, distributing in their course a very largo 
rainfall over the islands of tho Eastern Archi- 
polngo, rising at several jdaccs to 30 inches a 
moii^i. The snicU rainfall in such islamls as 
Timor, wliich are more iinmecUatoly sheltered, as 
it wore, by Auatialla during these southerly 
winds, Impi'csecs on the region w'olbmai'kcd dry 
and wot annual seasons. Tlioae marked dlfTerences 
among the climates of this archipelago really 
depend on tho geographical distribution of land 
and sea in this part of the globe, and must there¬ 
fore bo rogarded as permanent (liflcrences, and as 
having played no inconspicuous part in tlie unique 
(listrimUlon of animal and vogotabla life which Is 
so oliaracteristle of the archipelago. Since in the 
summer of the sonthorn hemisphere the winds blow 
from the sea inland, and in the winter from the 
land seaward, it follows that generally the summer 
is tho rainiest season. In tlio interior, .along the 
Murray River and its nfHueiits, tlie rainfall every- 
where is necessarily siiiall. In the north of New 
Zealand the winter rainfall is tho heaviest, but 
farther sontii, where the wet W'esterly winds prevail 
with some constancy at all seasons, the rainfall 
is distributed pretty equally through the your, and 
is of course largest on the u'estern slopes of these 
islands. Thus, while in tlie east it is at Dunedin 
34 and at Cliristcluivch 28 inclje.s, in the west it 
is at Hokitika 120, and at Beaby, inland, 100 
IncIioB. 

Europe ns regards its rainfall may be divided 
into two regions—the countries borclering on the 
Mediterranean, and the re.st of the continent. A 
vast ocean on one liand, a great continent on the 
other, and a prevalence of westerly winds nil© the 
distribution of tlie rainfall in western and northern 
Europe. Now, .since these westerly winils^ have 
travei’seil a vast extent of ocean before arriving at 
tlio land, they distribute a large rainfall, particu¬ 
larly on hilly regions opposing tlieir course. Thus, 
over a large part of tlie HIglilands of Scotland 
move than 80 inches fall annually, and over fully 
ono-thii'd of tlio British Islaiula the annual amount 
exceeds 40 inches. On the other hand, in eastern 
disbiicts on the lee side of the great mountain- 
ranges, the rainfall does not exceed 30 inches over 
a large portion of England, and in some of the 
best agricultural districts of Scotland. In the 


west of Norway it is 72 inohos at Bergen, 40 inches 
at the Lofoden Isles, nud 10 indies at the North 
Cano j over large portions of Sweden it is 21 inches, 
and in Russia and Siberia it varies from 20 to 2 
indies. Spain presents great extremes, from 70 in 
the iiortli.M'eat to 13 inches at Saragossa. In the 
plains of Fmiicc and Gemiany vt varies from 20 to 
35 inches, rising, liowever, on approaching tiio 
Alps to more than 100 incites. In western Europe 
the greater part of the rain falls in winter, but in 
the intciior of the continent in suintner. Tiio 
siimiiier diinatcs of tho extreme south of Europe 
and in the north of Africa, situated at conipara- 
tively low levels, are practically rainless, owing to 
the northerly winds that set in M'ith consiclernlle 
force at this time of the year towards tho lieatcd 
plains of the Sahara. 

Tlic Biimmcr winds in tho south-east of the 
United States arc southerly; anil, as they liave 
previously travelled a coubicferable extent of ocean, 
they arrive well but not suiier-satiivated, and pour 
down a monthly rainfall of 6 indies or more troni 
Loni-Mnna to Cliesapeake Bay. The comparative 
equableness of the rainfall over tho eastern states 
is the result of no tnonntain-ndges lying athwart 
their iiath and of the winds passing into higher 
latitudes and therefore cooler regions. Again, 
the distribution and amount of the summer rain¬ 
fall in tho west and north of the United States is 
really detornrined )iy the loiv atmospheric pressure 
which has its centre in tlie region of the Rocky 
Mountains. To tlio west of this low pressure 
winds arc generally nortli-v’csterly, ami as tliey 
thus pass into hotter regions the suninicv rainfall 
in these parts of tlie United States and Canada 
is either nothing or very small; whereas on the 
cost side winds are soutlicrly, and the mlnfaJl con¬ 
sequently equals, or even exceeds, that of tho finest 
agi'icultiiral districts of Great Britain. 

As re^rds the rainfall of the two extreme 
moDtIiB, January and July, the following show in 
inches the amounts for various pieces t v^oiu Cruz, 
5*10 and 35-BOj Para, 6'51 and .H‘20; Manaos, 7'8S 
and 1*82; Buenos Ayres, 2'37 and 170; Corriontes. 
6'24 and 2 07 ; and in Africa. Aloxaiiilrla, 1 *95 ami 
0*20; Algiers, 4‘43 and 0 04; Senegal, 0*28 and 
3*00; Sierra Leone, 0*60 and 24*20; Capetown, 
0*28 and 3*83; Durban, 6 00and 170; and Zansi- 
bar, 2*02 ami 2*36. The explanation of the.se and 
similar difTerenccs is found in the seasonal cliangcs 
of the wind. TlieSontli African colonies present 
the strongest aspects of climate, so far ns the min- 
fall is concerned, being divided into two totally 
distinct classes, the clnnates of the Natal coast 
and of the inland regions where the rains oceur 
during the sumnier months, and the climates of the 
other regions where tlie rains fall cldefly during 
the winter niontlis. Tho driest region of Africa m 
doubtless the Saliarn, and the ^vettesb the region 
fioni the Victoria Nyanxa northwanis, including 
the gathcring-gi'oiindB of tlio Nile. 

Ses Mkteokolooy, RAlN-OAueB; alao Blood-bai.'I, 
nnd, for sliowera of froga and flshoa, 8howers. For maps 
of annual rainfall of Uie globe, sea Loomis in Sil/imun’s 
Amcr, Jour. Set., Murray in Join-. i?oy. Scot. Geo. Soe., 
nud Hann in C/imatoloffical Atlas. For particular coun¬ 
tries, Symons, and Buohan for the BritiBh Islands; 
RanUn for Franco and Algiers; Blanfordnud EUiob for 
India; tho Dutch for East India Islands j Twl, Eussell, 
Hector Hlery, nud Wrngge for Anstralasia; tha Signal 
Secvico for the liiiited States j Carpmael for Dominion of 
Canada; the Meteorological Services of the lUfforont 
European countries, &o. 

ItnlnliOW* The minbow is the best known 
of nil optical meteorological phenotneiifi, consisb- 
iug of a coloured arcli fonned opposite the sun 
on foiling laimlrops, and visible wlienaver the 
necessary conditions of a passing shower on one 
side ana a clear and not too nigh sun on the 
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other occur. Two bo>v3 arc fve<iuenfcly seeDf each 
QxhiUting the full Rijcctruin of coloura from 
red to violet; hut in the inner or priinai-y 
how tlio red tlie outer edge and vittlot the 
inner, while in the outer or aecondaij' Low the 
order is reversed, the red being inside and the 
violet on tJio exterior, The coIouitb naii always 
arranged in a dcrinite order, that of the solar 
i^paclruiu—viz. red, orange, yellow, gi-cen, blue, 
indigo, and violet, but sliiidc inipeirccptibly into 
each otiior. Tlio cause of this breaking up of the 
aimliglit into its coiisbituenb colours is explained 
in 1110.5b physical and meteorological text-boobs (boo 
Light, by Professor Toib, cliap. x., or Meteorology, 
by E. Loomis, i)av. 416), but may bo briefly fl«u»- 
amrised as follows: 

For the primmy bow (fig. 1), lob PQR lopresont 
the section of a raiiidiop, and SP a roy of light 
falling on it. The ray cnteia tiio drop at P, meets 


directions, tiie ll.xed condition being the radius of 
the bow, that is the angle between tlic line from 
the observer to the bow and that passing from tlie 
sun to the observer,or. in other words, the observer’s 
Bliadow*. For veil light this angle is 42° 30', and for 
violet 40® 13‘. If the sun were a luniinons point 
each colour ^s' 0 \dd lie shavply defined, but as the 
disc ijf the suii .suhteiuls an angle of about .30' 
each colour is broadened to this amoiinb, and lliey 
over]a|>. 

Exactly shnilar reasoning explains the secondary 
bow (fig. 2). The light that forms it lias been 
twice reflected, at H and at It', the point Q lies 



the surface again at R, is reflected to Q, where it 
leaves the drop in tlic direction QE. The ray is 
refracted or Lent on entering the drop at P and 


Shown that fcliorG is a im ticulat i>oinfc P, sucli that 
any ray from S strikiog the surface belpw' P 
emerges again above Q, and any ray above P also 
emerges ahove Q—the former owing to the more 
acute angle of the reflection, and tlie latter to the 
greater refraction oii enteriu" niul leaving tlio 
ilrop. 'riie course of two aucli rays is shown by 
the dotted lines in fig. 1. Q is tlios a tm'niiig- 
fjoiiit 111 tile emerging rays, and near it a very 
mvge number of rays paas ont, and an observ'cr at 
E sees a bright image of S in the direction EQ. 
ilua stiatemenb appli&s to any one colour of sun¬ 
light; but, os the vefrangibiliby increases froiu icd 
to violet, the latter is bent inure at P and Q, and 
the line EQ lies at a flatter angle. The observer, 
tlierefoie, secs tlie violet rays reflected ondrepsat 



a leas altitude than those tliat reflect the red. the 
other colours being intermediate. The raindrop 
being spherical, this reflection takes place in aU 


will show tliat the greater fjonding of the more 
refrangible rays makes tlio line EQ more nearly 
vertical, and therefore the violet rays form tiio 
outer <^e and the reel the inner oI the socondaiy 
liow. Tlio radius of the rod is 50® 6', and of tlio 
violet 54“ O'. The space between tho bows gets no 
reflected light, but tliat inside tlie primary and 
outside the secondary is faintly illuminated by 
rays such os are inilieatod by t)ie dotted lines i'u 
fig. 1 Olid Iheir equiv’aleiitA in fig. 2, wliieli nvo 
not shown. These rays ‘interfere ^(sco iNTKnPlsm 
ENCK) with eacli other, and cause alternations oE 
colour which ajipear as simrious bows inside Ibe 
primary and outside the secondary. They can 
only be scon with strong sunlight and small drops 
of rail). 

The radius of the primary bowboing rongldy <10*, 
it is evident that it cannot be seen when the sun is 
at a greater olovation tlieii tins, as tho highest 
part of the bo>y would lie below the horizon, 
Hence in the latitude of Edinburgh rainbows 
cannot be seen for several hours about noon at- tlio 
ttmo of the summer solstice, li the iroj/b oi water 
ho very small the intcrforoiice of tho rays caiisos 
such tt complete overlapping of the colours that 
the bow appears wliitc : uiis is tlie case gonoralJy 
with a fog-lkiw. 

Intersecting rainbows have frequently been seen. 
When the sun is roflected from a surface of still 
water a. bow is forincd by the vefieclwl image aa 
well as by tho sim itself. Lunar rainbows often 
occur, but the feebleness of the moon’s light usually 
prcvoiiU any colours being obson-ed. There are 
many popular weatlicr prognostications connected 
witli rainbows, all dependent on the fact that they 
imply local posing slioweis. ‘A rainbow in tho 
nioriuug is the Micpherd’a warning • a rainbow at 
mght is the shejiljerd's deliglit.’is easily undcisLood 
wlien we r-emember that tlio rainbow is formed 
opposite the buh, and tiiab we.atlicr-cliangca in 
the Britisli Islanda generally pass from nest Lu 
east. 

Itaiuoy’s Covpiisclcs. See GitiiCURiNiDA. | 

Kaiii*£ailg;c. Rain-gauges meaamo tlio quan¬ 
tity of rain whicli falls, and are of vaiimiH con- 
atructioiiB, Ono of the best is lliat known as 
Symons' min-gaugo, consisting of a funnol-.simped 
r-ecciving vessel, and a glass nicasui'c of mncli 
wmailei; iViameler bo ns aWow ns nice maCmaliun 
as may be desired. In tlie fig. a is tho fuuuol- 
Blinpetf receiving I'essol (shown in aecLion in tho 
lig.), 6 inches in diameter, wibii an upright, sharp- 
wlgud and atrone rim, in oidor that it may rcfciviii 
its circularity j 6, the vessel which reeeivc.s llio 
ram colloctecf; and c, the graduated glass luoasin'o 
which measures tiie amount in tentlis and luin- 
dredths of an inch. If desired it may be graduated 
to still gT^t6v Tiicsby* Anotliov oxcgIIohI gniiiso 
19 ono wuich h a moclifioabion of Glaisliev'a Lwi^e 
brought into use by the Meteorological Oirico. Tho 
diameter of this gauge is 8 inches, and there is 
added to it a vertical cylinder on the Lop of tbo 
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vecelving taiincl, to votain the snow oa it fails awl 
in’cvent its heiug blown out of the ganga, fts is 
likely to liappon when the fiiimol is aliallow. 
Becklcy’a is poiiiapa the heat contimionsly reuord- 
ing vain-gdiigo, and is now veiy goncmlly siiper- 
seuing Orel’s so long in use. 

Since diHereiib amounts are collected at dilToront 
heights above the 
ground, it ia indis- 
neiisnhie, if nui- 
lorinity nitd com- 
paiabiiiLy is to bo 
attained, that Iho 
rims of raiii-gaugo 
ho placed i\t one 
uniform lioiglib 
above the I'rouml. 
The height now 
generally adopted ia 
12 inches. The 
points it is ncccs- 
Kaiy to secui'G at Iho 
Ueiglit adopted are 
(1) the prevciilioii 
of in-splashing ns 
the raiii-drOiMi Btrlko 
the ground and are 
broken into inhiuto 
droplets, a largo 
second descent fall 
jji' 0 ''ontio)i of out- 



Symons' llniu-gAugo, 


number of wliich in their 
into the gnugoj (2) the 
Bploaliiug, whicii occuva wlicii the funnel is very 
sliailowj and (8) the protection of the gauge as 
much as posaiblo from strong winds, wlii^i so 
seriunsly; iiUorfoio wlbli the amount collected, by 
]iiaciiig it os near the ground as can bo done con* 
Histont with the prevciiuon of in-splushing. These 
cQiuUblons are host fulQlled by uaius the gauges 
immod, and placing their vims 18 inchca above tiro 
grouaci. It has been proved from carefully con* 
.duotcdexjievimonta that ruin-gauges withdiamotoro 
varying irom 8 inohus ui)\\’ard3 coHcob ainomita, 
wlien In positions exactly similar, within alidit 
3 nor ooiit. of each other. Aceurdingly, gauges 
with diameters e.xcoeding 8 inches insiivo no 
greater aceurncy than smallov ones, being onlv 
really required in blio case of eontinnously record¬ 
ing gauges Lo hold llio self-registering apparatus. 
On tlio other Imiub gauges of from 3 to 6 inches 
diameter, siich as Flcniiiig’s and Jngga’a, givegood 
trustworthy results. 

Special care sliould bo taken that the gauge and 
its gloss ineasurubu kept clean; tivatib be iiniily 
fixed and the rim kept in n horizontal jioaitiuii; 
and that it bo made of a mntovial which will staiul 
exposure to the woatlior well. It should be placed 
in a s'ltuablon os open as can bo secured for it, 
particularly towards the directions from w'liioli the 
rain chiefly comes; and in each case it ohould be 
ojj distant from any neighljouriiig liouso, breo, or 
other object at least as far as the height of the 
object itself. 

Riliiiicr, Mount, or TitconiA, one of the highest 
peaks of tlio Cascade Range (q.v.). 

Ituiiiy formiiig a portion of the Iroiind- 

ary lino botwoon Ontario and the United Slates, 
lies west, and 100 miles distant from the ncai'cat 
point, of Luke Siiporior, and is about 60 miles long. 
It discharges by Rainy River into Lake of tho 
Woods. 

Raipur, a town in tlie Central Provinces of 
India, stands on a plateau (950 feet), 180 miles 
E. of Nagpur, has numerous tanks and grovas 
of trees, a sfcvoug fort (1040), and a tiwlo in 
grain, lac, cotton, &c. Pop. 24,048.—Tho dislrhi 
has an men of 11,885 sq^. in. aud a pop. (1881) of 
1,405,171. 


Raised Readies* See Bkacues (Raised), 

UPUKA-VAt.. 

Raisins aro dried grajieSj used for cooking, for 
dessert, and in the mamifacturo of wiiics. They 
are produced in largest quantities in the soulh- 
eastern provinces of Spain—Malaga, Alicante, and 
Valencia—and in Asia Minor—the islands of Cos 
and Samos—and tho adjacent d islricts on the nmiii- 
laiid j smaller qnantitic.s aro grown in Piovence, 
Soulliern Italy, the islands of the Greek Archi¬ 
pelago, aml pi-cte. Currants (q.v.) are a small ontl 
liccniiar variety produced in Greece, in the Moica, 
and tho Ionian Islands, Tho grapes intended for 
raisins are dried cither on the vines, after the 
stalks of tho bunches have been partly cut tlirougli, 
or sprcotl out on the ginund; it is only in case of 
continued bad weather or persistent want of sun* 
shine tliot they arc dried liy artilieial licat. The 
lictlor qualities are left on the stalks and dried in 
bunches; these arc exportod for use as dessert. 
All less estimable qualities are intended for cook¬ 
ing purposes, and, to a less extent, for the prepara¬ 
tion of artificial wines or tlio improvement of wines 
of infeiior quality. Raisins are rich in sugar, and 
it is this propeity that makes them serviceable to 
tho inanuraeturors of nine. The biinolies intended 
for table use aro somolinies dipped in water upon 
the surface of •Nvlrich swims a layer of ollvc-oil, or 
in a strong potash lye. Tho object is to make the 
skin soft and give it a glossy lustre. The raisins 
grown in Spain aro largo ancl blue, and are known 
in tho marKct as ‘Malaga raisins’ ancl os ‘lexina,’ 
tho fonner for dessert, tlie latter for cooking, The 
raisins of Asia Minor aro shipped prlucinally at 
Smyrna (q.v,), and ombrnco the Elcmd and similar 
varieties, wliieli are long and liglst brow’n In colour, 
and sultanas, small light-brown grapes, ■ivitli a 
thin and dolieato skin and no seeds uv kernels. 
Drllain imports in all nniinnlly froiu 403,000 owb. 
(1880) to 063,100 cwt. (1887). valued at £818,000 
(1886) to £1,022,400, Ibom Spain Diitain imports 
every year vivisius to the average vain© (ten years 
oudiujr 1880) of £808,370, and from Asia Minor to 
the value of £390,800 (1869). Of Into yenm miains 
have been successfully dried in California; but in 
1890 the United States still imported vaislus to tho 
aiuoniitof 30,914,330 lbs., of the value of $1,007,103. 

Rdjaliy or more coricotly RAjA (from tho Sans¬ 
krit nljan, ‘king,* cognate willi the Lftt, reg- of 
rex), originally a title wliicli belonged to princes of 
Hindu race who, either as indopondonb sovereigns 
or 08 fcudatoric.s, governed a territory. Now, how¬ 
ever, the title lias a much wider extension : it ia 
used of independent sovereigns, of subject or ‘ pro¬ 
tected ’ princes, of petty chiels, of groat laiulownoi-n, 
and of some persons of eminonco who are neither 
micro 1 ) 01 ' lanaownora. 

RajnmaliciKlrl (fonnarly often spelt ifty'n/i- 
mwidrif), a town of India, in tlie preaideiicy of 
Madron, stands on. tho loft bank of tlio Godavari, 
30 miles from its moutli. It boa a inusoiira, a 
provincial seliool, two gaols, and soruo Cliriatiixn 
clmrchm From 1763 to 1768 it was hold by the 
FrcncU. Fop. 24,556. 

Rujmnlinlt a decayed town of India, stands 
on a ateqn enunonoo on tho right bank of the 
Gauges, lyO miles NNW. of Calcutta. It was long 
the clilof town of tlio Bengal and Ilaliav provinces, 
bub ia now deserted and minoiis, being only note¬ 
worthy for the i-emnins of its jialaees, formerly 
belonging to Shah Shuja and Kasim All, and os a 
station ill an important transit trade. Its'com¬ 
mercial value has hocn lessoned in conseqiionca of 
tlio Ganges often shifting its bed at tlm point. In 
iho beginning of the 10th century it.had 25,000 
iuhabitouta, in 1881 only 3839. 
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Raj oil) Paul Addlpuk, an etcher, waa Ijom 
at Dijon in 1842, anil tvnincd in Pavis, imrtly at tlis 
Scliool of Pine Arts. About 1803 he burned to 
otoliine, and gained iinmedinte aucceea with his 
first plate, ' Henibrandb at Work.' after Meissonicr. 
Standing in tlie front rank of French etchei's, he 
won several inedals at the Salon oxbihitlons, and 
produced numerous beautiful etched porfcmita and 
plates for books- In 1872 he visited Englaml, and 
published in London in 1873 a portrait oi J. S. Mill 
after AVatts, n.s well as in subflO(iuenb yeare many 
other plates. His greate.st achievenicnta were * The 
Emperor Claudius,’ a picture by Alma Tadcnia, 
the portrait of Darwin b.y Otiless, and tlinso of 
’Tennyson, Joaolnm, anti Mrs Anderson Iloae by 
AVatts. He died at Auveia-sur-Oise on 8th June 
1888, See Twch't Etchings hg P. A, Rajon, with 
Memoir by P, G. Stephens (1889). 

RajputanO) an administrative territory of 
India, embvaeing twenty native states and the Brit¬ 
ish district (27U so. m.; pop. 460,722) of Ajmore- 
Merwara. It lies between Hind (on the W.)j the 
Punjab (on the N.), the Noith-wcstevn Provinces 
(on the E.), and several native states of Central 
India (on tlieS.). Its total areals 132,481 sq. n).,ati(l 
its total pop. (1881) 10,208,392 } (1891) 12.089,330. 
T-'he most important of bho native states are Jaipur, 
Jodhpur (or Marwav), and Udaipur (or Mewar); 
next follow Uhvar (Alwar), Bhartpur, Kotah, and 
Bikaner, Tliis region is crossed i>y the Aravalli 
Mountains, and cousieto in great part of sandy, 
barren plains, though there arc of caiirao nuineroiia 
fertile valleys and other tracts. It gets its name 
from thenuingvace or predomlnaut Aryan tribes, 
called Rajputs. They are a proud aristocracy, own 
tho soil, and have fuvnislied ruling dynasties to 
very many of the native states of India. Yot in 
1881 they numbered only 470,354. At tlio time of 
the jMoliamnicdan invasions in the llth century 
tho Kajputs ruled over halha-dozcn strong states— 
iCunaul, Ajmeve, Anhllsvava, Udaipur, ami Jaipur. 
From tiis end of tlie lOtli to the iiiiddio of the (8t)i 
century these states acknowledgcil the supremacy 
of the Mogul emperor of Dcllii. Then they wore 
mads to recognise the Malirattos as tlioir masters : 
since tho Malirattas were crushed by tho British 
tlie Rajput states have been independent, though 
ill olliauce with tUo govatnnveub of British India. 

Rnkoczy AlAl'cllj a siiuplo but grand military 
air by an unknown composer, dating from tho end 
of tlic 17th century (see National Kvmns), said 
to have been tlie favourite march of Francis 
Rnkoow tl. of Tvansylvnnla. The Hungarians 
adopted it a.s their national iiiarcii, and in 1848 and 
184U it is alleged to liavG 1mA the same inspiriting 
elfect on the revolntionnry troops of Hungary ns 
tlio Mcii'seU/aisc had on tlie Frencli. 'I'hc oir most 
gcnorally known ill Gevuinny and eiscwlicro out of 
Hunpniy as the Rnkoczy inarch is one by Berlioz 
in Ills de Faust; Liszt also wrote an 

orchestral version of tlio original. 

UtiksTias, See Demonoloov. 

Rfilcigll, tlio capital of North Cnmlinn, is near 
the N'eiisc lUvcr, 186 miles (by rail 271) SSAV. of 
Rlfthmoiul. The town is reg'iilarly built on an 
elevated site, witli a central Union Stpiare, from 
whlcli four principal sbroetfl rndiale, each 99 feet 
M'ide, In the square stamlH the capitol, a large 
domed building of gianite, wbieli wist over 
$300,000. The city contains also slafco iiistitutiona 
for tlie blind, dear and dumb, and Insane, a gaol, 
and lias i lon-fouiulrics, machine and car sIiojm, and 
manufactories of clothing, earriage-s, and fanning 
implements. Pop. (1880) 9205 ; {1890) 12,798. 

Ralcijlli) Sib AValteb, tlio typical gallant and 
heVQ of England's heroic age, was bom of an 
ancient bub decayed family at the nianor-Iionse of 


Hayes, near Budleigh in East Devonshire, in 1552, 
He woe the second son of Ids father’s third wife, 
who herself had been married befoi'c, and liad 
Wno lier husband the famous Huniplirey and 
Adrian Gilbert. He entered Oriel Oolloge, Ox- 
foi-d, ill 1660, but left without a degreo, most prob¬ 
ably in 1609, to volunteer into tlie Huguenot cause 
in France. Here lie served his apprcnticcsliip to 
avma, but, beyond the fact tliab lie was pre-sent at 
Montcontour, wo know littlo of this period of his 
life. In 1378 he joined Huniplirey Gilbert’s luckless 
expedition, having most probably nlrenily crosscil 
liie Atlantic; ana early in 1580 he landoa in Cork 
at the head of a troop of one hundred foot to act 
against tho Insh rebels. Ho quickly attiaclcd 
notice by liis dosli and daring, tool: part in the 
I os-sault of the fort at Smerwielc and subsequent 
I mA&*(acre of the six hundrod Italian and Spanish 
prisoner, and seems to have approved tlioroughly 
of all rtic drastic measures taken iiy the government 
to stamp out I'obcllinn- He saw sonic moiUiis of 
further hard and thanlcless service in Munster, but 
in December 1381 returned to England. 

He now made bis entry to the circlo of tlie 
court as a protdgdof tlio fivvonrito Leicester, and in 
Februar.y 1682accompaTiictl liiiii in Ins convoy of tho 
Due d’Alcu^on to tho Nothovlamls, Almosb liwme- 
dlfttely after liis return lie becamo juimo favouiilo 
of the queon, wiiosc heart was still susocptlblo 
desnito tho weight of almost fifty years. Fuller’s 
well-known story of how he first caught her cyo by 
dinging down on tho ground his fino plush cloak to 
save her feet from the mire is most likely conL 
pletely apocryphal, but well lefits tbo roiuanllo 
temper or the times and the inanncv of fantastic 
devotion with which tlie Virgin Queen loved to bo 
wooed or worshipped by tiie fine gcntlomen of her 
court. Raleigh was now In tlie prime of nmuly 
beauty; his tall and Iiandsonio figuvo* dark Jiair, 
high colour, lofty forcliead. rcsuluto and iiinnly 
bearing, alert expression, and spiriLod wit combtued 
to form an imposing pciBOiiality, and all the 
advantnge tliat nature liad given iiini ho hciglitoned 
by a gorgeous splondoiu’ in dress and in jowols. Bn b 
he was proud, naughty, and impatient, and every* 
whore, save in Ids native Devonsidre, tlic bi'oiul 
accent of which lie prc.oei-vcd all Ids life, ho mado 
liimscir a nmltitudoof jealous and envious enoinies. 
Ho Was consulted conJidcntially on Irish ufl'air.'i, 
bub never to the host look a public place in tlio 
queen’s counsels, pcihaps because his royal mis¬ 
tress, with all her fomlness, lUslruated Ins ambi¬ 
tion, and divined that ho lacked that sagacity of 
the statesman which slio recognised in the less 
splendid Burgliley and AValsiiigliain. Tho playful 
' name of ‘AA'atev^ by wliich sho called liim sooius 
ilscif to imply a recognition of that instabilit.v of 
character wliicli was his con.stnnt foilile and, iii ’llio 
fullness of time, the occasion of ids ruin. But 
incantinic she heaped her favours lavishly upon 
liim: ill April 1583 lie received two estates; next 
mouth tho ‘farm of wines,’a licenso duty of twenty 
shillings a year from every vintner in the kingdom, 
wliicli ut one time yieUled £2000 a year; and In 
Alarch IS8-1 a grant of Hconso to export woollen 
bvotwlcloths, wliicli BuvghUy catimnied had yiv-ldcd 
him in tlic first year as miieli ns £3960. About 
the close of 1584 lie was kiiiglilcd; in July 1580 lio 
was appointed Lord AA''ai‘den of tlic Stannaries, in 
September Lientonanb of Cornwall, in Novombor 
Vice-admiral of Dovonsliiro and Cornwall; and in 
tho same year lio was elected to parliament as one 
of the two comity membevs for Devonshivo. In 
16_87 ho aucceeded Sir Cluistopher Hatton na Cap¬ 
tain of the Queen’s Guard. During the siimniov 
of 1584 he leased of the queen tho stately maiiBion 
of Duriiain House, spent much money on its repair, 
and kept it us hU town-house from that time down 
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to 1G03. It wruj not till alioitt the bo^nning of 
1B92 tliat Ug can\G into posHossion, on n muoty.nino 
years’ looso, of the splemlid park and ca&tio of 
Slierhoi ac alienated from the see of Salisbury. 

In 1583 Ilaloigh risked £2000 in Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert’s last ill-fated o^^pedition, and on the nerra 
of his lialf-brotlicr’e loss took up a fi'esh charter of 
discovery anti colonisation, In April 1684 heeent 
out a fleet niulor Amadas and Ibirlowe to explore 
iUe coast novtli of floidda. They mode a proa- 
norons voyage, and fonnally took nossession of a 
aistrict to n'hicli Elizabeth woa pleased to give 
blio name Virginia. Next year Italeigli fitted 
out a stronger expedition under Balph Lano and 
Sir Tlioiiard Grenville, hut the hundred men who 
lived a year under Tianc's command on llio island of 
Hoanoko returned to Eii'dand in Drake'e fleet com¬ 
pletely displvited with tlielv hawlaUips. Soon after 
they flofc sail, Sir Eioliard Gronvillo arrived with 
three ships, and left on the island fifteen men 
well fnrinslicd witii stores, One of the InrmUod 
colonists—the first citizens of America—Tlioinaa 
Ilariot, in Ids aoconnt of the colony aiul the 
causes of its faiUiro, speaks of tlio herb, *callc<l 
by tlio inhabitants I^;;jojooc,’ wliLoh was deatinod 
to becomo one of the closest comforts of lifo to 
lialf the woi'Id. Ilalcigh himself Look to tlio new 
luxury, and would enjoy it in pipes of silver, the 
noon sitting by him ■wlrile ho smoked. In May 
587 ho sent out tlueo sliipa, ntidor Captain Charlas 
'VViilbo, with IBO ouloiiiabs, sovonteon of whom wore 
women. They found tlio fifteen inon liml povished, 
and ero lone niisfnrtUDO after unsfortuno over* 
took (jkeiuseU'ea. WlilLo returned to England for 
auppllos, and at length, after many dolaya and 
dimcultles, raaclicd Virginia iu August 1590 to find 
the sottlomcnt vuinod and Uio ooloniste dispomd, 
never afterwards to bo soon. It m’os the lost 
(llreot attempt of Haleigli liiineolf at the colonisa¬ 
tion of Virginia. The iiiidovtaklng, says Hakluyt, 
' rcguU'od a prince’s purso to have it tlioroiignly 
followed out—it is aupnoaod that Baloigb hiiHself 
hn<l spent forty tliousancl pounds upon it. 

Already iu May 1587 the appoavanc© of the 
lianilftomo young Eavl of Essex at court had 
oiidaiigored Clalcigli’s paramoiiiib nl^o in tlio 
favour of the (luoan. Hatton and Leicester long 
oro now had shown blielr jealousy of him, but ibis 
imnetunus and potnlaiit hoy openly flouted him, 
and at longkii drove him from the court to Ireland. 
Ho had already received in the spring of 1587 a 
grant of '12^000 acres in Munster, and with char- 
actovislio vigour lie at once sot almnt I’CiieopUng 
this tract witli English sottlcrs. llo was in Ireland 
wlion tlio Invincible Armada apponred in Eiiglisli 
waters, but lie hastened to the south ol England to 
superintend llio const defence, and ho was present 
with the fleet a trusted comisollor Ibronghont that 
glorious week of hiil and triiimpli. His vcnsols 
scoured tlio sens in privateering enterprises, which 
cratilied at ouco his inbovn uate ot Spain and 
helped to provide the means for bia vast exponso 
and his Virginian ventures. Ills over-zenloiis sea- 
men sometimes lrniisgrc.s.SGd the forbidden limit of 
piracy, but the Treasury winked nt such ncculeiits 
or made itself a l•ecelvor by claiming a slinro of the 
phindor. Kiileigli sailed with Dralco on his Portugal 
expedition of 1589, hub by blie autumn of that year 
was again in Ireland, wlicvo he tjnickly became a 
warm friend of Spenser, witli the endless fame of 
whose great poem Iiis name is impcvishablv Hiilced. 
The poet had scttlod on his estate at Kilcolman 
tlircQ yours heforo, and hero the ‘Shepherd of the 
Ooonn ’ [llaleigh] visited him, and reml him liin 
poom of The Ocean's Love to Cynthia [Elizabeth], 
wliich Mr Gosso thinks must have conloineil at 
least 10,000 lines, the extant 130 stanvaa boii^ 
a h'agmont. In Colin Clont'a Coma Home Again 


we rciul how Ealcigli ennied the poet into blio 
jjyeacncc of the queen, who took delight to hoar 
his poem, and commanded it to be published. 
In his Youglial garden dining this nreathing- 
space llaleigh planted tobacco, a? avcU ns the 
liiBfc (lotntoes that grew on Irisli soil. He quickly 
recovered all his influence at court, and busiell 
liinisolf with fiirtber schetnes for repiisals on the 
Spaniards down to the moiiioiit of bis fall. Hi.s 
famous tract, A Eeport of the I'rHtli of the Fight 
about the Jlcs of the Azores this last Swimer, 
appearcil anonymously in 1601. It is a splendid 
pieeo of hcavfc-abirring prose, and LiivcC hundred 
i’fui’s Inter it gave the inspiration to Tennyson’s 
noblest ballad. Early in 1692 llaleigh pre¬ 
pared n new oxpcdltiuii to seize tliO S:>pnniGli 
troasiu'o-sliips, but again bis doting imstrcss 
forbade him to sail with the fleet, which be 
Iiad i-cluctantly to entrust Lo Frobisher and Sir 
John Borough. Hardly had lie returned before 
fiho acems to have discovered ids intriKuo with 
Desay Throckworton, one of her own niaids-nf- 
honour—an inlidelUy to her own siiprcinaoy which 
her jealous temper could not brook. In July 1692 
Raleigh was connnitted to bhoTowor, and it was 
more tJian font- years before he was again admitted 
to bis unstress’ preaenco, He boro his imprison- 
iiioiit with clmracLerislic impaticiiae, and vexed 
the air with oxaggevatod coinplainta of ids loss 
expressed in the fantastic fashion of the tiiiio. 
Meantime Boi'ongh jiad captiivcd tho J/adrs rfc 
Dios, a bilge canack, which )io brnngiib Into Part- 
uioiibii in September. So great was the excitement 
and Buoli tho rapacity of the viiUnrcs that catbevocl 
to the spoil that none hub llaleigh coukl control 
tlio tiuimlb. He was sent down to Parlinoutli with 
a keeper, and Sir Ilobovb Cecil describcfi with 
aatonishmoiit his popularity and iulluonce among 
Iris sailors and his oountrynioii. 'Bub Ills iicart is 
broken,' bo writes bis faliior, ' for ho is extremely 
pensive longer than lie is biisiod, in which he can 
toil terribly.* Ealoigh now mfirrictl Bessy Thwok- 
moi’ton, and for the next two years lived with Jier 
in quiet happiness, building and gardening ab 
Sherborne. Aheub 1593 liU imaulnatiou seems 
lii'st to Jiavo been fired by the dcsciiptlons of 
Guiana, with its vast city of Manoa and Us El 
Dormlo, and in 1604 ho sent oul Captain Wliiddon 
to Trlnidotl to niako inquiries for liiiu. In February 
1696 he blnwcif sailed with five slilpa, explored the 
coasts of Trinidad, sailed up tlio Orinoco, and bad 
Ills imagination set aglow lor lifo by tlie tropical 
Bplcwdonre of vegetation that ho saw, and BtlU 
nioj-c by the nnrjfoioua quartz and glittering stones 
Jio found, and marvellous stories of stores of gold 
beyond brought to him by tho native Indians. Six 
months aftor bis return lio sent Captain Lawrence 
Keyinis to nmke fiirtlicr explorations, and later 
Captain Berry, but ho lilmscll failed to rouse any 
great public interest in England in his Kplondid 
drcaui of a new world aud imtuld wealth from the 
mines of Guiana. Early in 1506 ho published The 
Discouern of the large, rich, and heantijid Enijnre of 
Guiana lllakinyb Society, edited by Sir R. Schom- 
hurok, 1848}, a splendid piece of vigorous prose. 
In June 1698 he sailed in tlio expedition under 
Howaixl and Essex to Cadiz, and it wo-s liis advice 
that) geverned tho whole plan of action in that 
Bplenmd triumph which a second time shattered 
tiio naval strength of Spain. His faults ever fell 
from him in the hour of aotioii, bub never before or 
again in Ufo did he show such taob and temper as 
in the ekilful iwrsimsions by which ho forced the 
Lord Admiral and Essex to agree to Iris nlans. 
Yet he was mortified to the heart, as lie lay iu his 
ship suITering from a wound ill tho leg, wboii their 
lack of energy allon-ed the Spaniards, two days 
later, to hum the whole floot of troosure-ladcn 
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cari'Acks before liia eyes. His spinted JielaiioH of 
Cadiz Action renmins the beab liiatory of the 
exploit- Hebjute liia heroic conduct, it was almost 
the niiclsiiinmer of 1597 hefoi e Raleigh was ngaiu 
atlniitted to court and allowed to take up Mm )dace 
as Captain of the Guard, Cecil showed himself 
fi-icii(llv to him, and Essex wjia glad of his support 
ill Ills clesive fur a more active opposition to SpMu. 
Raleigh at oiicc set himself to prepare and victual 
ships for tho projocLod expedition, which atleiigUi, 
in July 1597, was permitted by the queen to set 
sail from Plymouth. A desperate storm compelled 
many of the sliijis to put back for shelter, hut at 
length Raleigh met Essex oil' the island of Eloies. 
They agreed to attack togofclier tlie Isle of Fayal, 
and Essex sailed olF first, hut Raleigh I'oaclicd tlie 
harbour before liim, and, after waiting three days, 
on the fourth landed liis men and earriud the town by 
storm. Next moniing the squad roii of Essex made 
the harboLU', to iind all the laurels of the‘Island 
Voyage’ already reaped. Essex’s mortilittation wn-s 
great, and wasmndegrentor by liiscohl reception at 
IiQiiic. His surly ton)|JCr grew upon him, and sunn 
Ilia iielploas failure in djealing with Tyrone’s robel- 
liou in Ireland and his iiiaano attempt at an insiir* 
rectioD in the streets of Loiulon brought liim to 
the block. His hatred of Raleigh (lad becoino. so 
desperate that ho charged him, together with Cecil 
and Cobiiam, with a plot to murder him in his 
liousO'-an absurd accusation, which Sir Christopher 
Hlouiit on the soait'oUl confessotl was ‘a word cost 
oat to colour other matters.’ In 1900 Raloigh sue* 
ceoded Sir Anthony Paiilot as governor of Jersey, 
and in bis three years’ rule did much to foster its 
trade and relievo iU Ascal burdens. Alioiit tide 
tinio also ho was active iu parliament, advocating 
freedom of tiJlage, ami of church-going, and tho 
repeal of tho iiiorc vexatious monopolies. His 
Irish estates lie sold in 1(102 to Richard Royle. 

In tlio (Inrk intrigites about tlie succession that 
Ailed the closing years of Elimbcth'a reign Raleigh 
cook little part, while tho crafty Cecil and the 
hiUlilesa Lord Henry Howard got tho car of James, 
and for tficiv own advantage poisoned his inind 
against Raleigh and Cobliaui. R'ho king had long 
beon an admirer of Essex, and no dcul)t knew from 
the bcgiiming that Raleigh was iudiilcront to Ms 
cause. Tlic cowardice, timid love of peace, and the 
whole pemonal habits of the royal ]>cdant, ns well 
AS his uversvecnitig conceit of ilia own judgment in 
alTaivs of state, were all naturally rcpiigiiant to the 
hold, self-reliant lioro who liad solong been a trusted 
conlidiiiit of the great-hearted queen. Ho mot 
Jiiiiies on his southward progre,9b atBuighJcy in 
Lincolnshire, and was greeted with a wretched pun 
worthy of its source—‘On my soul, man, I have 
heard but rawly of thee.' Ere long ho was stiipped 
of, or forced into resigning, all his ollices, the 
captaincy of the Gnnvd, tliewavdenshipof the Stan¬ 
naries, tlio wiuG-licciiso monopoly, the governor- 
-Mhip of Jci'sey, All this must iiavo cut Ihileigli to 
tho lieart, and as lie was at no time gmirdecl in his 
tongue it i.s possible enough he may liave in lii-s haste 
fapokeu, or at least listened to, words expressbig n 

S reference^ for Arabella Stuart to the rnle of tho 
cobtish king. But the only witness against him 
was the imserable Lord Cohliain, and he made and 
unmado his eight sevoral charge.^ with such facility 
ns to iimku them of no value at all. Neither in th*c 
‘Main’ nor tlio ‘Bye’ Plot was there any really 
adequate evidence of Raleigh’s complicity, and tho 
refusal of the crown to allow him to bo confronted 
with hi.s accuser is of itseJf almost enough to jtwti/y 
belief in his innocence. ‘But one thing,’ 8 a 3'8 
Kingsley, ‘conics brightly out of the infinite 
confuBion and mystery of this dark Coblmm 
plot, and that is Raleigh’s innocence.’ Raleigh 
was arrested on tlie IVtli July, and in his Arst 


d&spair tried to kill himself. The trial began at 
SVinclicstcr on November 17tli, tlio prosecution con- 
diictml by the attornoy-geiieral. Sir Eilwarcl Coke, 
rvho ilisgi-oced his robe by a brutality ahnust 
heyoml belief. Raleigh's dofenco was splendid, and 
for the first time in liiB life he made his way into 
the licarls of all Eiiglishmon by the dauntlessuesa of 
his bearing and the burning cloquenco of iiis •\>’ords. 
Coke could call him ‘a monster,’ ‘a viper,’ ‘tho 
rankest traitor in all England,’ ‘ damnable atheist,' 
and ‘a spider of hell,’ and Cliief-jnstico Popliam 
could jeer at him as an atlioist ns well as traitor; 
hut itwo-s too much for Englishmen to believe that 
the hero of Cadiz and of Eayal liacl ‘a Spanish heart,’ 
and all his iinpojmJavity /e)l from linn fiom that 
hour. Dudley Cmiotoii, who heaid the trial, wvoto 
that when it'hegaii lie would liave gone a Imiulicd 
miles to see Raleigh liniiged, hub ere it was closed 
he would liave gone a tlinusaml to save his life. 
Yet he was condemned to dcatli, and 011 I 3 ' on tlio 
scafToIU was his sentence commuted to porpcLual im- 
pvUomnont. Sherbomo he lind cniivcyed to trustees 
for iiis wife and eldest son, bub an invalidity in the 


In JauTiary IC09 it was gii’oii to tho favourite, a pay¬ 
ment of £8000 being made as compoiiaation. Wiblnii 
the Tower Knloigh employed himself with study 
and with chemical experiments, and was treated on 
the whole with fair imlulgenco. Tlio young prince 
Henry cam© often to him, for bo gi’catly admired 
tlio noble captive: ‘ No roan Imb my fatlioi would 
keep such a bird in a cage,’said lie. But he died in 
November 1612, and lli© promise ho had ^y^lng from 
his father to I'olcase Raleigh tlie next Clnistnias was 
only remembered to be forgotten. 'Ilio oliiof fruit 
of Raleigh’s imprlRonmont was his ]Iisto>'y cf tho 
Worldf tlic fust oml only volnmo of which, extend¬ 
ing to over 1300 folio imges, altliougli coming down 
but to tho nceoni) Roman M’ar with Maoedon 
(170 U.C.), was published in IGW. It is written 
tlii'ongliout in aumirablo Englisli; but tiio prefaco 
is the most interesting portion, for tho subject 
itself is dreary, tlioiigli hghtoiied by gluiip.se.s of 
autohiogrn]ihy and occasional Aashos of fu'O— 
scurohing satire wrapped in ambiguous phrase. Its 
Bale wos suppressed in January IGl 6 as ' too saucy 
in censuring tho acta of kings.’ Oliver Cromwoli, 


WKiy 01 History, ana win aciu umcn more to your 
nnderstaiidiug than fragments of story,' Tlie book 
was written lor tho young prince, and Ids duatli 
took from tho mitlior all heart to complete his work. 
Other writings of Raleigh's ciqitiviLy were The Pro- 
rogativo of JParliument (written 1016, imblisliod 
ill 1028), wiiicli must have goaded the King atill 
further; The Cabinet Council, published by John 
Milton in 1658; A Discoiirse of War, ono of hia 
jiiosb perfect iiiccca of writing; and Obscrvcttionn on 
Trade and Commerce, an appeal for froo trade, 
siippresscfl like the rest. 

On January 30, 1910, Ralcigii was released from 
the Tower through the influence of Sir Ralpii 
"Winwood and Villiers, exprosbly to make jircpara* 
tions for an expedition to the Oiinoco in scavch 
of agold-iiiiiio which ]io maintained existed tUcro. 
He engaged not to molest tho doniiiuoiiB of the 
king of opaiii, but he had been brought uj) on tlio 
old Elizabuthan theory of no peace beyond tlio 
line, and doubtless ho thought lie liad ovorythiug 
to gain and nothing to I 0 .SQ by n desperate vonturo, 
mid that the gold lie u’ould bring home would gild 
over any formal breach of liis promise. It seems 
diilioiiU to understand bow James can have ex¬ 
pected that .such an expedition could be made 
withont a collision M'itli Spain, and we And tliat he 
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■was ctti'cful to give liimself tlie cowardly eafcgiiard 
of allo^\’iiig llaloigli to go r\'ith liia old sentence still 
lianging ovci* liis head, as well aa commnnicating 
liis route to Goiidomai', the Spanish ainbossodoi'. 
Ami so in April 1017 the hero sailed to the doom 
•wliich fate was •\vea\’ing for him, while James oven 
then ^vas drawing into over oloaer relations with 
(Spain, and hcgdiuiing liia negotiations for the 
iSpanisli inaningo. llefore sailing llaleigh asked 
leave, bnt in vain, to make an attack on (Jonoa, an 
ally of Sjiain. His small fleet M’as manned, some 
forty genblciiicn excepted, hy ‘ the very scniu of the 
world, clruiikards, hlasplioniers.’ Storms, desertion, 
disease, and death followed tliom from the first, and 
ere tlicy reached the mouth of the river Ilalcigh 
was liimself stricken do^^’n by sickness and com¬ 
pelled to stay behind with the ships, and entrust 
tlio comnmiul of the party wlio went to seek the 
mine to Keypiis. Ho did not give his men distinct 
orders to a^'oid fighting n'ith tiie Spaniards, mul 
wlien thoy found in tlioir way a now Spanisli town, 
San Tlionid, thoy attacked it and bnviicd it down, 
hut never reached L1)0 mine. In the fight young 
■Walter Ilalcigh wits struck down, os ho nlioulcu 
the words, ' Come on, my men I This is tlio only 
mine you will over limt’ Koynila lost control of 
his men, and camo sadly back to ids admiral, 
whoso biltov voproacliua made him diivo a knife 
into Ills heart. The men now refused to roliirn 
with Xlaleigh to tlio mine, wlicroupon lio asked 
thorn if they, would follow Itim in an attack on 
tlio Mexican fleet, tolling thoin in Ids desperation 
that ho iiad in Ids poasosslou a commission from 
Franco. At lengtli, on tlie 2ist of June 1018, he 
arrived at PJyiniuilh with liis ship, the Destiny, 
alone and utterly cast down. IHs kinsman Sir 
Lewis [Judas] Slulcoly was sent to bring him up 
to Loimun j at Salisbuiy ou the way ho feigmm 
illness to gain four days’ time to write Ids toucfdng 
Apology for tho Voyage to Ovima. Surrounded by 
a ring of spies, cliiofoat among whom was Stukoly, 
lie again intrigued for an escape to Fiiuicc, but 
was uotrayed at o\'Ci-y stop. James daml not 
allow him to appear bofovo the council of state, but 
had him formally oxamiued before a commission of 
six, among iliem Coke, Archbishop Abbot, and 
Bacon, besides resorting to tlm infamy of sending 
a spy to gain Jus confidonco and discover Ids secrete. 
In his perplexity Balcigii' damaged Ids cause b^ 
coiitvadictory staLeinojils and confessions, ami his 
'udges scorn to have convinced tlieimolvcs that lie 
ind never liad any iiiLoiitio]i to find the mino atnl), 
as appears from tlio Declaration of the Demeanour 
and Carriage of Sir Walter Haleigli, a fcoblo 
statement, tiiough drau’n up by the moslor-liand 
of Bacon. Ho was coiidcnnicd to dio tlio next 
luoriiing (29Lh Ootober 1G18) on the old eciitcnco, 
and nciLlicr the entreaties of the (jucon iior big 
own moving clociucnoo could save his life. ‘Yon 
will come to-morrow morning,' ho said to an old 
friend ho mot on his way back to prison; ‘ I do not 
know wliaL you will do for a place. For my own 
jiarL, I am sure of one.’ One of bis kinsmen worn- 
ing him that his oiiuiiiic.s would take exception at 
Ids high spirits, * It is my lost mirth in this world,’ 
said ho; ‘ do not grudge it to me. 'SYhen I com© to 
tlio sad parting, you shall see mo grave enoujdi.’ 
ITis Idgh courago novev loft him to tlio loeb. lie 
wroto some verses the night before, and, says Doan 
Tounsun, ‘ be ato his breakfast heartily, nnd took 
tobacco, and mndo no more of his doalii tlinu if it 
]iad been to take a jouinoy.’ Of the cup of sack 
brought him lie said, ‘It is good drink, if a man 
iniglit stay by it.’ Tlio spoccli bo made oa the 
ecalTold was masterly in its perauasivo eloquence— 
‘as bo stood there in the cold morning air,’Ba}'8 
Mr Gosso, ‘he foiled James nnd Philip at one 
thrust, and conquered the esteem of all posterity.’ 


He asked to sec tlio axe, and touched the edge 
with the woitls, ‘Tins gives mo no fear. It is a 
shaip and fair medicine to cure wo of all wy 
diseases.' To some one who objected tliat iie ought 
to lay his head toward the cost lie answered, 

' AVIiat matter liow the head lie so tiio lieart bo 
right,’ than wliieh, as Mr Gardiner well says, no 
better epitaph could be found for Halcigli’s tomb. 
TliD best edition of Salcigli's >roi'ks is tliat in 8 vols. 

E ublislicd at Oxford in 1829, tlio 18tli-century Lives 
y Oldys and Biroh prefixed. Sir Eiferton Biytlges edited 
ilie Poems in 181L Sco Lr T. Brnshliolas BiLlio- 
grapliy (Plymouth, 188C). There wo Lives by Cayley 
(1805), Tytlcr (1833), Mrs Thoniaon (1830), Edward 
Fdwards (tlio iullcat, vol. 1., life; vol ii., letters, 1868), 
J. A, St John (1868), Louise Creigliton (1877), Edmund 
Gosso (1886), and 'SVillijun Stehbing (16D2). Gibbon 
thought of ti-cating the Bubjeot, but abandoned it, 
Kinney’s glowing essay in Jl/isref/ain'c* (voL i. 1850) is 
cxoolloiit: so also, but ir a difiei'cnt way^ is the troat- 
moiitiii a. R Gardiner’s History (vela. i.~iii,). 
llilllk, Sco ItlAUSHALli I6LA2IDS. 

Knllldic. See Hail. 

Ralston, "VViLLTAM. Ralston SiiEDDBN, Russian 
scholar and folklomt, u’os born in 1828 of Scotch 
ancestry—his surname originally Sherlclcii. He 
studied at Trinity College, Gambrulgo (^1840-50); 
was cttlleil to the hav at tlio Inner Temple in 1862, 
but never practised 5 and from 1853 to 1876 held a 
post ill tUo library of tlio British Mnscum. He 
four times visited Russia; in 1886 was eicetsd a 
corresponding mombev of the St PoLotabmg Im¬ 
perial Society of Sciences; and besides many review 
and mogarine articles, and n trauslatiou of his 
friend Turgneniell’s XiV« (1860), publlslied Krileff 
and his Fables ( 18 ( 5 ^, Songs tif ine llussian People 
(1872), Pussian Folh4(des (1878), and Early 
Riiseuiiv History (1674), the- las* Ida lleUaatAv 
lectures at O.xford. He was also a splendid mean- 
tour. Ho died In Lomloii, 0t)i August 1889. 

Ram, an ironclad sliip intended to run into 
and sink an enemy's vcasels. For tins purpose 
it is pi-ovided with a lieavily armoured stem 
projeolmg below tho wator-lino in tlie form of 
a beak (see figs. 7 iSrc. in article Navy). In 
action tho ranr is proi^elleil al full speed against 
her ontagonist, and if she succeeds in striking 
her tho l)low is suppo.sod to bo sufficient to 
crush in her sido and sink her immediately. 
Although at firat rams hod a separate rating in tho 
Biitish navy, all liiia-of-battlc shins are now in 
offcct rams, ond tlio namo is no longer used to 
donuto a parlioiilar class of vobboI, but is only 
applied to tho part of the stem of tho battle-ship 
used ill striking, Tho ram was fii-sb oniployod during 
tho Amoiicaii civil war in tlio action betu’cen 
tho Fmlcral fleet and tlie Confederato armour- 
clad ram Virginia in Noifollc Ronds in 1802, when 
tho Federal frigate Oumheiiand was rammed 
and sunk by the Virginia, In 1806 the Aiiatriau 
ironclad Fa'dinund Maa lainnicd ami sunk the 
Italian iriuiclml Ita d'ltalia at the battle of 
Lissa III 1870 tlio Peruvian ironclad rain llnascar 
rammed and sunk tho Gliilinn corvetto Eamernldu. 
In 1875, wliilo the Gluumel Fleet were oil tlie 
Irish coast, the Vttngurii'd was accidentally 
rniumed by tho Axm Duke, and sank in an hour. 
During the Gevinau naval manoeuvres of 1878 tlio 
Grosser KwMrsi M’OS rammed by the Konig 
WUhdsn, and sank iminediatoly, 280 of hor crow 
being drowned. It is but just to say tliiit tlio Giini- 
hcHan^ tho De d’ltalia, and tlic Esma’olda yvovo 
nob under control wlieu tliey M'oro rammed, and tlio 
result of all ongagemonLs fought since the intro¬ 
duction of rams lias ahon’ii tliu-t when aii attacked 
vessel is uiidor control and propei'ly hamlled ram¬ 
ming con easily bo avoidodbut at tho sanio tiino 
ifc now plays an important part in naval tactics. 
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R{^ii\a, is, iu Hviw-Ui wytlioUigy, the uaiiui cum- 
nion to three iiicarnatiocis of Vislimi, of PAiitsiuitina> 
Bi'iinachandra, nnd Balaniinft. See VisiiHU. 

Bnill'ndail, the ninth monUt in the I^roliiun- 
medan ycav. in it Moliainniod. received liie first 
rcvciadoii, niul every believer in tltcreforo enjoined 
to keen 0 . strict fast througljont its entire course, 
from tlie dawn—wlien a wliite thread can lie dis- 
from a black thrcad~to sunset. £ating, 
di'iriking, smoldng, Ijalliijig, aniclHng perfuuua, and 
other bodily oiijoyinents, even swallowing one’s 
^)ittlo, are strictly [ivoliiliited during that fieriod. 

' Even when obliged to take medicine the IMusioin 
must ninke some kind of amends for it, suoli as 
spending a certain ainu of money upon the poor. 
l)iu-ing the niglit, liowever, tlie moat necessary 
wants may be aatinried—-a pcrimssion which, 
piactically, is interpreted I>y a profuse indiilgeuce i 
III all sorts of eujoyiuents, Tlie fast of Itamculau, I 
now nuioli les-s observed than in former times, is 
fioiiiciinics a very severe afllictinn upon tlie ortho¬ 
dox, particularly wlioii tlie iimnth—the year being 
lunar—happona to fall in the long nnd hot days ot 
midfiuuuuor. The sick, tiuvellovs, and soldiers in 
time of wav are tomporarily released from this 
dHty, but they have to fast an cuunl number of 
days at a subsequent period when this impciUinent 
is reiiiQvcd. Ifurspa, pregnant women, aDirthotio to 
whom it might prove really injurious are cxprcasly 
exeniiib from fasting. The principal passages tieat- 
ing of tlie fast of Ramadan arc founu in the second 
Surah of the Koran, called ‘ Tlio Cow. 

RdliiAynna is the name of ono of the two 
great epic poems of ancient Imlia {for the other, 
see tlic articio MauAiuiArata ). Its subject>inattei' 


tho history of Retina (q.v.J, and lU roimfced 
, author is Vatmiki^ who is said to have taught Ids 
pooiii to the two sons of IWma. Rut though 
this latter account is open to doubt, it seems 
certain that Valiniki was a real personage, and, 
moreover, that the Ihlimlyana was the work of 
one single post—not, Ulco the Mahdbinirata, t-ba 
croation of various epochs and dllVevcnt miiulH. 
As a nuotical ooinposition the Udimlyana is there¬ 
fore far superior to the Malidblulrata j and it may 
ho culled the best groat ]ioem of ancient India. 
■\Vhepoaa the cliavaobor of the Mahiiblnirate is 
cycloptedic, its main subject-matter overgrown hy 
epiaodes of the most diversified natmo, the Ibiiiiib 
yaiin has hut ono object hi view, the history of 
Ruiiin.. Its episodes are rare, and restricted to the 
early portion of the work, and its piHitieal diction 
hctrny.s tlirougliout the same finisli and tlus naiiio 
poetical genius. Wliother we apply na a test tlio 
aspect of the vcligir)u.s life, or the geographical and 
other knowledge displayed in tlm two worksi the 
Ruiniiyana appears the older. Since it is the chief 
source wlieiice our iiifonnatton of the Rdma incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu is derived, ita contents may be 
gathered from tlio article Visknu. The EAniA- 
yana containa professedly 24,000 epic verses or 
Slokas, in seven books—somc 48,000 lines of six- 
teen svllnhles. The te.xt which Las come down to 
us exiiibits, in difrereiit sots of niaiiuscripts, such 
conBulerahlc discrepancies that there are iwacU- 
cally two recensions. Tlio niie is more coiicieo In 
Its diction, and has le.'-s terulcncy than the other to 
that kind of dcscrintivo enlargement of facts and 
seiitiuioiita which chaiacterises the later poetry of 
India; it often also exhibits giumiwatical forms 
and peciiliantios of an archaic stamp, wlicie the 
otlier studiously avoids that wliich must have 
appealed to i(a editors in the light of a crani- 
niatical difRculty. There can be little donbfc tliat 
the former la the older and move genuine text, 

A complete edition of tho older text, with two com¬ 
mentaries, was published nt Jfndras In 1860, at Chloutte 


• in 1800^ and at Bombay in 1861. Of tlio lafcor version 
, Oornflio edited the hist six books without a coinniciitA^, 

but with an Italian tronslatioii in poetical prose {1813- 
68). A complete tranBlntion of the Rdmdyan of Val- 

• jHli-t In English vcpso, by H, T. H. Grifilth, appeared 
5 in M70-76 in five large volumes. See lYilliams, Adktn 
I Epio Poetry (1803); mul AYobor, UeUr das Jidmdyana 
, (1870). 

Raiiiboiilllct, Ca'I'iikiunu dk Vjvonne, 
JI-UKiUisE DE, one of the moat accoinplislicd ami 
i iUttstviowa women of the 17tU century, was bom 
1 at Rome in 1588, Ifcr father waa Jean do Vivomie, 
afterwards Mnvmiia of I’isanL; her mother, Julia 
Savclli, belonged to an old Italian family, aiul 
I thrniigh her mother was connected witli the Flor- 
cntlno banking boiiac of At twelve Cntlio- 

rine wna luai-ricd to Charles d’Angomies, aon of 
tlift Mai^iiis de RainbouHlet, who aucceeiled to tho 
family estates and title on the de.atli of his fatlier 
in_ 1611. Ifroiii the very beginning she dislikctl 
alike the morola and manners of the Kveneli coui't, 
and she early detcruiiuecl to gather round herself 
a select circle of friends. At once virtuous, spirit- 
uello, aympatlictic, and appreciative, she gathered 
together in tho fainons Hotel RambonUlot for a 
long aeries of years all the talent and wit of 
France, and in her Balon_ mot for the /iist time on 
an equal footing the aristocracies of rank and of 
esprit. For fifty years she vccoii’cd tlio ivits, crit-icH, 
scholars, and pools of Paris: Walhcrbo, Racnn, 
Dalzftc, Voiturc, Corneille, M6nacc, Chnpelain, 
Searron, Saint-Evreinond, Bensorade, La llocho- 
foucauld. But half of the glory of tlio Hfttcl 
belonged to tUo biUliant women who fvequeuted 
it, among them Mademoiselle de Scuddry, tlio 
beaulifiil Duchosse de Chewense, the Marqniso 
de Sabl^, who Inspired tlio Muximes of La liocho- 
fouwiUd, Mademoiselle do )a Vovgno, afterwards 
Moilam© do La Faj'otto, tho ininnlablo Madnmo 
do Sm'|tfn6; b«t conspicuims beyond all by her 
splcndKl beauty and faultless grace, the idol of 
botli sosca, ahono the aiatev of tiio great C<md6, 
and the heroine of the Protulo—the Biichcsse do 
LoiiCTOvilIq. As tho centre of this group reiciied 
tlio Alaimme do Ranibonillet--' la grande Mar¬ 
quise, *tIio divine Artlidnlcoand nor beautiful 
dniightei' Julie (tho Paithdnie of Clelic), aftov 
fourteen ycawof Rwhig. wife of tho Dukoof Mon- 
tausicv, who in-esentoti her with the famous 6 'h?‘- 
land of Jnlia, a collection of love-verses, illiisti'atcd 
witli o.vqiiiHjtc paintings on vellum. 

The ficqHenter.s of tho Hotel were celebrated for 
the elegance of tlioir nmiinoirt and tlio rermcment 
of their language; but the latter, on tlio li))S of 
iiiiitatur.s, degenerated into extravagant ad'oetation 
nnd palpable pedantry—a mark for the comic satire 
of Moiicrc in Les Pvideuscs Ridioiths and Lcs 
1‘enime^ It uuist ho romcmliorcd that 

the titlo Prdciam originally nieaiib ‘ diatijiguished' 
ill its best sense, ami that the ladies of the coterie 
n generation beforo liad been proud to wear it. 
Mauamo do IlaniboiiUlot’s good taste in oveiytliing 
was conspicuous, and she led tlie fashion al.no in 
tho decoration of houses. Her famous ‘ Cliaiiilro 
bloiio, fiii7ii(di«l with bine velvet relieved by gold 
and mlver, with large windows from llonr Lo coiling, 
and her alcove with ils rncf/c—at fivsl udoijfced 
iiiercly to save her from ttio heat of tho liro, which 
she could not liear—.were imitated in nianyagrcat 
house hi France. Her iinpoiianeo doclinctl under 
Ixtiiis XIV., who dintrusteu elevuv women, but she 
snrvivetl till Deceiubcv 1605, 

the //i«toWe«<fs of Tftlloiimnt rlog B6aux and tlio 
Dielionnait'e dea Pricieuses of Soiiiaizo; H5doi‘cr'» 
J/gwoircpoMi’wmr A Vllistoirc de la SocUld polic cn 
^nce wciKlani fc Dix-aeptihie Siidc (1884); Victor 
^usin^ Jcuwne de Ardc. de Lonyutvillc, Mde[ de SahU, 

Wvot’si’iwicwffl it Prieimses (1869); BruuotWio’fl 

.flro«i-c7/«^nrfc8<7n«5aes(2do(], 1880) 
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]tamcaii» J|':ak PiiiLirpii:, a Fiencli musician, 
vfis born at Dijon, 2otli September 1083. At 
ci"btoen \i 0 svont to bwb soon rebunicd to 

Franco, lo Faria, Lille, nntl Clermonbiu Auvergne. 
Here ho acted tus organist to the calliedrni, and 
wrote his Trait6da VHai'monie (1722). Itcmoving 
to Paris, ho niihJislied Nouucan Systdtne (17^), 
66n6mUon itarnmiique (1737), and Notivellcs 
mjlexions {YIQ2). Iji 1733, at the mature ngc of 
fifty, ho ywotUiccd Uia first opova, ffip/iotyfc ct 
Aricie, the libretto of whicli was written by the 
Ahbd Pollegvin. It created a great soiisaUoM, and 
Ranienu was fortliwith olovated to tho rank of a 
rival to Lully (seo OrEHA). llamemda be.sb oirera 
was Custor ct Pollux^ jiroduced at tho Acadoiuio 
Koynlo do Musique in 1737. Between 1733 and 
l?fiQ ho cQni[iased twoniy-ono o[?eras and ballets, as 
woll as iinnioroua harpsichord pieces. Louis XV. 
ci'oated for him tho oll’ico of composer of chamber 
inusic, gran tod him letters of nobility, and namc<l 
iiiin a Chevalier do St hlichol. Bauiuan died i2tb 
Septomher ,17QL Soo A. Pougiu’s essay (Paris, 
18/0).—Ranioau’s nephew, woll known ns giving 
tiio title to a singular dinlogno of Diderot's, which 
Ooofcho thouglit wortliy of translatioji into (Jer- 
man, had actual e.\istonco, heing Louis S6baslion 
Mcrcior (1740-1814), author of tho famous I'ablMu 
da Paris. 

Itnmdct Di 2 la. Sco Ramus, and Ouiiu. 
Rnmcscs* tlio name of eovoral Egyptian 
monavchfl, of whoux two, tlxo Cxx^st aud the second, 
x\'oro specially famous (see Eoypt, VoI. IV. p. 
240). It is usual to idontUv tho xvaviior king 
Knmoaca II. xvith tho Phavaolt of tho oppression, 
and Ilamosos III. xvith the Pliaraoh of tho Rxoxlws, 
timugii thoro is sonio diificiilty in tlio idontillca* 
lion. The mximmy of Ramcscs 11. was foxmd at 
Deir<ol-Bahai'l in 1381, tliat of Ilamoacs III. at 
Doulak in 1880. Tlio story of Illiain)>sinitns (g.v.) 
seems to rofer to Ramoses III. For the tfeosuro* 
city called Ramoses, soo PiTiiOM. 

ItainlOi ScQ IlcRnMEiiiA. 

Kniilinics. a village of Brabant, Belgiuni, 14 
miles by rail N. of Namur, w moniorablo as the 
place near whiclx, on May 23, 170(1, tho FroucU 
loi'cea undor Mamhivl Villeroy ami tlio Elector of 
Bavaria wove defeated by Marlborough, with tho 
loss of almost all their cannon and baggage, and 
tliirtcon thousand hilled and wounded. • This 
victory compollod tho Fienoii to glvonp tho xvliolo 
of llio Spanisli Nctliorlands. 

Raimnohiiii Roy. Rajd Rdiu Moluln Rdi, 
founder of tlio Brnlimo Somaj (q.v.), was born at 
Itadliniiagai' in Bengal, in May 1772, Ills ancestore 
being Brahinarsof lilgli birth. Ho studied Peraiaii, 
Arable, aud Sanskrit, and soon began to doubt tho 
foundations of the ancestral faith. He spent some 
lime studying Bmldhisni in Tibet, and gave ofTonco 
tliOi'Q by liis frank oiitlciaiiv?. Ho iucurre<l the 
enmity of his family for his religions viexvs, and 
lived at Benares till 1803. For some roars he was 
rovonno collector in Raiigpur. In 1811 no succeeded 
to allluenco on tho (Icnlii of his bvokhor. He pub¬ 
lished various works in Persian, Arabic, niul Sans¬ 
krit, tho object of tho xvholo being the nprooting 
of idolatry. Ills Infliionco xvas poxverfiiJ in scouring 
the abolition of suttee. Ho also issued in Englisli 
an abridgmenb of tlie Vedanta, giving a digest of 
tho Voilas, the ancient sacred books of thollijulns. 
Ill 1820 ho publiahed The Precepts of Jesus, the 
frKi'rfc lo Peace (nid llapiiincss, nccoiHiiig the 
morality proachod by Ciu'ist, but rejecting belief 
in His deity or in tlio miracles, and xvrote other 
Tiitinphlots hostile both to Hinduism and to Christian 
Trimtavlanism. In 1828 ho began the iwaociatioii 
xvliich grew into tho Brahino Somaj, nntl in 18.31 
visited England, wUevo ho was receivetl with oil 


but universal frioJicl]iiie8.s and respect. He took a 
lively intorast in tho Reform agitation, and cave 
v&Uxaido evidence before l!\o Board of Control on 
the condition of India, but overtasked liimBclf, and 
(lied at Bristol, 27tli .September 1633. 

Sco Miaa Car-pontor’s Zast Days o/ Hoy 

(ISfid). Tlieie is algo a full Bengali memoir (1881); 
aud his Kngb’sii works liavo bean edited by iTogendra 
Clixuidor Cflioso (2 vols, 188B). 

Raiuuagav, Uvo towns of India •. (1) a town 
of tho Nor tfi-wcstovn Provinces, staiuls on thcriglit 
hank of the Ganges, 2 niile.s above Benares. Tt 
contains a palace, the residence of the rajah of 
Benares, wliicii riaes from tlio banljs of the sacrocl 
strcani by a number of fine ghrtta or flights of 
ataira. Tliere is a fort, and whips and x\'iclcer-wDrk 
clmlraara nionufacturccl. Pop. 11,850.—(2) A town 
of tlio Punjab, on the Clienah River, 28 miles NW. 
of Giijranwala. It was a place of great importanco 
in the 18th contnry, being then known as Rusiil- 
iiagor, bill xvtw stoimieil by tlio Sikhs under llnujit 
.Singh in 1705, mid its namo changed to Ramnagar. 
It IS now a place of only 68.30 iiiliahitants, who 
make leathern vessels. A Jarge fair is iield hero 
overy April. 

RaiilUArt forma tho substratum of eveiy per¬ 
manent lortilicationj Kce Foutifioation. 
R:iini>1in.«ti(liii. See TouoAK. 

Raiimioii (Cajnpanida rajnincHliis; sec CAiH- 
PANULAb a povomiial plant, a native of Exivope, 
rare in England, v'ith 
a stem about two feet 
iiigli, ami a panicle of 
very pretty pale-blue 
belt ■ shaped flowoi-s. 

TJie radical leaves are 
ovato-lan^coolato and 

sliapod, and wils foi-- 

merly much used for if UTO Rij Kg MT 

tlio tobic, under tho 

name of Itatnpi'on or \ 

The plant is ifaT 

now little cultivated in ^ )i '* 

Britain, but is still 

commonly grown in 

Fi-anco for the sake of 

its roote, xvliieh aro Rmnjiion 

used citlior boilexl or (Campanvla rapunaulus). 

08 a salad, and of its 

young leaves, wliioli aio also used as a salad. 

RauUMiry the capital of u native state of India, 
ill ilio I^u tli-wcfctcrii Pi'ovincoft, stands on tlio rivcT 
Kosiln, 110 miles E. by N. of Dellii. , It manufac¬ 
tures dainoak, pottery, axx’ord-blacles. and jowollery. 
Pop. (1801) 73,C30.—The slate, eiitiroly surrountlcd 
by British territory, Jms an area of 800 (anothor 
authority soya 945) sq. lu. aud a pop. of 641,914-. 

Rniimiii* Bcaiilcalb oliief. town of tho 
Rajsliahi disti’icb(aroa, 2301 sq. m.; pop. 1,338,038) 
of Bengal, ntands on the north bank of the Ganges. 
Pol). 10,228.—Tho (imsion of Rajaliahi lias an area 
of 17,428 sq. ni. and a pop. of 7,733,776. 

RfllilSjiy, Allan, Rcottlsh poet, was born in 
tlio parisli of Cmwford, Lnnnvkshire, October 16, 
lOM. Hi.s father was manager of Lonl Hopotouii’e 
mines at Loadhills, and his mother, Alice Bower, 
wna tho daughter of a Dovbyaiiivo miner. At four¬ 
teen be xvos imfc apprentice to a xvigiimkcr i» Edin¬ 
burgh, and lollowcd that calling 1111 liis Uiirtioth 
year, by xvliiclx time he had beconio known os a 
poet, having issued sevoral short liiimoroxia satires 
and realishe descriptions, iviiicli irero printoil as 
bvoodsiilcB, and sold in his shop or on tlio street for 
a penny ea«h. Ho had also written (1716-18) two 
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adflitioiial cniitoa to the old Scots iwem of Chrut g 
Kirk on the Green, fclicitoua jdctHvoa of matic hfe 
and broad humour. KainRay now al)andonod wig* 
making, ami coiiiiiienced biiaincas os a bookseller 
in tlie Higfi Street, with a sign of klereiiry over 
Ills door. Later lie removed to the Liickenbootlia, 
and there nonrialied under tlie heads of Drunimoml 
and Bon Jonson, adding to liis husinesa a ciionlat.* 
ing library—the jirst estnhlishwl in Scotland. 
Down to 1755, when iio retii-cil to n villa of bis 
own erection, ‘honest Allan’s’ career, worldly 
and literniy, was eniineiitly iirospevons. Neither 
Puritan nor (ivoiligate, social in his instincts, yet 
carernl and indnsfcvious, Kanisay never allowed liis 
pride and vanity as n poet to withdraw him from 
Inisincss. One brief cloud ov'erenat the poet's 
successful career. He luulfca thcatvo in Edinburgh 
at his own expense, wliich was almost immcdiattHy 
shut up by the niap;ibtratcs, in virtue of the act 
passed til 1737 in'tiliLbiting all dramatic exhibitions 
n’ithoufc fipecial license. Ilesides liis3tts.v he .suflorM 
iniieh from tho attnclc.s of the chmehmon of the 
day. His application to Lord Advocate Forbes for 
‘soma canny post' was unsuccessful; yet bis mis¬ 
fortunes had left lilin a decent competency, and 
lio&peut tlie last two or threo years of his life in 
clicerfiil retirement in the riuahit but picturasfpic 
octagonal Itouso lie had built on tltc north side of 
the Castle Hill, and lioro ho died 7tU January 
1758. Ho had tho gratificatiou of seeing his only 
surviving son, Allan Raiuaay (1713-84), fost rising 
into distinction as a portrait-painter; in 1707 he 
was appointed principal painter to the king. A 
eoiuplete edition of the elder Allan’s poems with n 
biography was published by Chalnters (1800); afino 
eclinon, with the inusio of the songs, and engrav. 
ings hy David Allan, in 1788. A good selection is 
that by J, Logie Uohertson (18S7). A monument to 
Hamsay by Stccll was erected in Edinburgh in 1805. 

'Ill® following MO his priucipftl works *. Tavtana^ or tA® 
Plaiti (1721); a eolleefccd edition of his Poemt, published 
by subscription in 172L by which it Is said tho poet 
reaJiacd 4.iXi gpiinens; JrabUs and Talcs (1723 )i Fair 
yi8tetnbli/{17xi)i ffcallk. a Poem (1724); The Tta-lable 
ZTisedlunk a collection oi tho most clioico songs, Scottish 
and English ('1724), to ivlilch a second volnino was pub¬ 
lished hi 1725, a third in 1727, and a fourth in 1740; 
The Hecrgvetn, ‘ being a collection of Scots Poems woto 
by the lagonions bofoixj 1500,’ published hi 1721', The 
Ocnlte Shepherd, a Ptiilond Cowicdy (1725), to which 
songa wore added in 1728 ; a second collection oF Pocim 
publUliod by subscription (1728); 'I'hirly FalAta (1730). 

Ranisay«. Edwaud B,rNNERai.vN Buknett, 
Dcflii oi Euiiibingli, was bom in Abendeon, Slut 
January 1793, the grandson of Sir Thonms Burnett, 
Bart., of Leys, fiis father, Alexander Unmebt, 
wan sliorilT of Kincardineshire. Edward was the 
fourth sou, and when \'ery young he was (aken by 
his grand-uncle, Sir Alexander Bnnway, who soiifc 
him to Hcliool near his own house at Harlscy in 
Yoi'kaliive, In 1806 Alexander Burnett succeeded i 
to Sir Alexander's estates, nssumal the surname 
of Ramsay, mid soon after >va8 created a baronet, i 
Edward Burnett Eatusay tunk a poll degree at St I 
Joliii’g College, Cniiibiidgc, iu 1814, was ordained 
in 1810, and iiehl a ciiincy in Somoisetshirc until 
1824, when lie icinoved to Ediiiburgli as curnto 
of St George's. Two yOtars later ho was made 
incuiiihenb of St Pan I’s, 'Cnvrubber’s Close, hut this 
he exchanged in 1327 for the curacy of .St John’s, 
of whicii Bishop Raiitlfovd was incumbent. On the 
bishop’s dentil in 1830 Ramsay succeeded to the 
cUavgo 5 and in 1846 ho was appointed dean of the 
dioQQ.se, having already (1841) tfcclined the hi«liopric 
of Fredericton, ns ho aftorivaids (1847 and 1862) 
did those of Glasgow and Edinburgh. In 1860 he 
receii'cd the dogreo of LL.I), from Eduihnrgli 
University. Hectied 27tliDecember 1872. BAinsay 


did a very great service for the Scottish Episcopal 
Church by his work in conuectioa with the Church 
Society, of which he was tho Ilr.sb secretary and 
really the fonndor, and out of which grow the later 
Repreaentativo Chnrcli Council. But it is for the 
sake of Ills hooks—or rather of one of them—that 
Ills fame is secure. 

Among Ilia works, hesidca Bcrmons, &c., aro Mcmoiis 
of Sir J. E. Siiiitk aiicl Dr Clialmcis, Piveraitics o/ 
ChrisUftn Charaeiev (1868), Faults in Christian Jlclicvcrs 
1850), Pulpii Tabfc-taffc (18G8), The ChvUtian Li/e 
18C9), and a number of others. But the book with which 
his naino will ahvnyB bo identified (b the Peminiaccncca of 
ScoUUIl Life awl CluLnictcr, wliioli Imd its origin hi two 
I lectures ('On Becent Clinngcs in Scottish MAiiiicrs and 
I Habits') delivered in EcUnbiirgh in 1860-57, and pub¬ 
lished tn a ainoU ootavo of 64 pp. in 1857; tho third 
I edition (1850), hearing tho titio of tho Peminiscences, 

I extended to 214 pages. A second scries (pp> xxxviii., 

I 221) appeared in 1861. Sec the Hemoir, by Cosmo innes, 

I prefixed to the 22<1 cd. (1874). 

' Rainsboffoiii^ a nmiuifactming ton'U of Laiica- 
sliiro, on tiie Involl, 4 miles N, of Bury, Tho first 
Sir Itobcrt Peel established calico-printing hero, 
and ifc now liiw manufactiire.s of collnns, calicoes, 
ropes, nmcliincH, &c, Pop. (1861) 4134; (ISSl) 
10,142; (1891) 10,720. 

Raiu^deii, Jessm, a nmthomatical instniincnt- 
maker, wan horn at SalLevhobble, neat Halifax in 
Yorkshire, In 1735, and began life an a clotli- 
worlcer. About 1705 he moved to London, anil 
ehovtly afterwards began to work ns an e«gl’a^■cr. 
His skill recommended him to tlio inatlionmticid 
instrumcnt-makci'3, tho danglitcr of ime of wlioiii, 
DoUoivd, lie mavrted. Being of an iiw’enlivo Uirri, 
lie snciit Ills best elFovts in effecting improvements 
in tlie sextant, theodolite, cq^natorial, haromclor, 
micronioter, mural qoadmut, and tho lilco. Ho so 
improved the sextant that its vnngo of errin' was 
dimiiiislicd from 5 minutes to .30 seconds, Ho 
made the Uicodollte for the ordnance siu'voy of 
Englniid. He devised tlie mural circle, and mndo 
the firnt for Palermo and Dublin. He Hjicnt suN'oral 
years over on instnuucut for graduating matlm* 
iiifttical iiisti-unients (see Graduation), and pub¬ 
lished an account of it as Descr^tion of cm iSnijnio 
/or Dividing ilfnfficincdictt? iiiefrttmeids (1777). 
For this tho Conimis.'iiionci’H of Longitmlo awarded 
him £013, He was elected a Follow of tho Royal 
Society in 1786, wu\ was votetl the Goploy nicuiil 
in 1796. He died at Brighton on 6th Novoiiibor 
1800. Dcsciiptiong of some of Jii.g improved instru¬ 
ments xvill lie found in Phil. Tmns. [ 1779 and 1783). 
Seo Life by Lalniulc in Joumid rfc,? Ufavans (1788). 

Rani.scy« (J) a seapnit and watoring-iilace in 
the north of tho Tale of Man, 14 milea ENli. of 
Douglas, and by rail (1879) 18 NE, of Pcul. It 
stands on a spaeiona bay, with a good sandy beach 
and a background of wooded hills (1842 foet), and 
from the beauty of ite auiToimiliiigs and tho salu¬ 
brity of its oliitmLo lias risoii into a favourite resort 
of tourists and ploasure-eeekeis. lb has two promo- 
nades, a park, salt-water lake, a piur 730 yovd.s 
long, and slcnnilioafc communicatioii with Liver- 
pO(», Fleetwood, Glasgow, Greonack, TTIdtchavon, 
and Douglas. Pop. (1861) 2701; (1871 ) 3801; 
(1881) 4025; (1891) 4803.—(2) A mavkoL-lown of 
Huntingdoiishii-o, 1'2 milos NNE. of llniilingdon. 
It has a bi'nnch-line (1803) and remains of a niitiod 
Bcnedictino ahhoy (060). Pop. of pniish (1861) 
4645; (1801)4684. 

Rniii^tgntCy a wateiing-placo and seaport of 
Kent, in tho soutli-ensb of llie Islo of Tliaiieb, 72 
milea E. by S. of London, 4 SSE. of Margate, and 
16 ENE. of Cantcrbiiry. From a small fisliing- 
viliage it began to increase iu importancQ during 
the 18tU cenlm-y tlirongh successful trado with 
' Russia and the East country,’ and through tho 
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fovmation hoio (1750-fl3) of a liavbour of \-cfngo for 
the Downs. That harbonr, 51 aerca in extent, 
with a sea-entrmicQ 260 feet wide, is encloacd on 
tho east and west by two iiioTs 670 and 520 yards 
Ion-'. The aspect of the place, wlkieh Ccovge Eliot 
call's ‘a strip of London come out for on airing,' is 
faniiliar through rrith’a ‘ EninagntG Snnrls * (1854); 
among its special features are an ohelisk marking 
the spot where George IV. in 1821 embarked for 
Hanover, an iron promenade pier (1881), tho (iiio 
Granville Hotel, a hoaiitifiu Roman CallioUc 
church by tho Pugins, a Benedictine monastery, 
college, and convent, and a Jewish ^nagomie and 
college, erected hy Sir Moses Hontefl^oro, \vlio, like 
the older Pugin, was a resulent. To tlje north is 
Bi'oadstairs (fi-v.), holovcd of Dickons; and to the 
west Pegwell Bay, with Ebhsfleeb, the landing- 
place of Sb Augimtiuc, and also, traiUlioiially, of 
ITongist and Hoi«a. Hero, too, ia Oaengall Kill, 
witli an cai'ly Saxon cemetery. Ilamsgalo was 
incorporated in 1884. Pop, (1851) 11.838; (1881) 
2-2,683 5 (1801) 24,076. Sec Jame.sSinmon’aATMforw 
T/uniet (1801). 

Raiiuis, PliTllUS. Piovro do la lUindo, an 
illuabrio\is Frcncli ‘humanist,' woa the aon of a 
poor lahoiu'ov, and wiia horn at tho village of Ctith, 
In Verinandois, in 1515. In hie fcsvolfth year ho 
gob a situation ae sevvant to a rich scholar at tho 
Golldgo (le Navarro, and, hy dcvotiiic the day lo 
his master, obtained the night for stndy, and made 
vapid progress. The moLliocl of tcoching philo¬ 
sophy tlion provalenb clieflaUalled ium, and ho woa 
led w placo a higher valv\o oir ‘ i-ooson ’ than on 
'anthoi'Uy!' wlion taking liis dogreo in his twenty- 
first year ho oven maintained tho extravagant 
thesis tliab ‘ all tlmO Aristotle had said woe false.’ 
Immediately after he began loctuves on tho Greek 
and Lntfn authors, dcwicnccl to combine tho study ' 
of oloouonce witli that oi ptiilosopliy. Hio audionco 
•was large, and Ills success as a teacher remarkable. 
Hfl now tnrnod his abtonblon move particularly to 
tiio science of logic, which, in his usnal adventur¬ 
ous spirit, ho undovtook to reform. His attempts 
excited inucli hostility among tho Aristotelians, 
and when Ins Uoatisc on tho subject {Dialectic<e 
P((rti(iQncs ) appeared In 1C4.3 lb was fiercely assailwl 
by tho doctoi-s of tho Suvbonne, who inonageil to 
gel it suppressed by a royal edict, and his lectures 
for a time auBpeiulod, Bub Bamns had at this 
time two powerful friomls, Cardinals Charles do 
Bourbon and Charles do Lorraine, Uirongh Avlio.so 
iuduancQ ho was, Lu 1546, appointed principal of 
tho Colliice do Proslos. In 1061 Cardinal Lorraine 
flucceedoif in iiiatituLing for him a chan- of 
Eloquence and Philosoihiy at tho Coll6gc Royal. 
Ho mingled largely in the literaiw and scholastic 
disputes of the tune, and ultimately cmbi-occd Pro- 
toaUntisim Ho had to flee from Paris; after 1608 
ho trftvollcd in Germany and Switzerland; but on 
reburiiiiig to France in 1671 ho perished in tho 
fatal niassacro of St Uortliolomew, 24th August 
1572, It was boliovod tbal iio was nssassinaUul by 
tliQ diroob instigation of one of Iris most persistent 
oiicurios. , 

Uamiis holds an honouvahlo place m tiieiisbot 
intcllcctiuvl reformevs, His oasanlt on scholasticism 
aa' a meihod of ihinhing is vigorous, and his 
oxpoauro of its pnorilo and iisolcsa subtleties is 
tiiorough. His system of logic, by which his name 
is hesb Icnown, is marked by its lucid dofiniUons, 
its natural divisions, and its simplification of tho 
rules of the syllogism ; but it really atids Jittlo to 
logical science. vVliab strikes one most, liowevor, 
in Ilainua is iris universal iutcllectnal activity. Ho 
wrote treatises on arithmetic, gcometi-y, and algebra 
which woro toxt-booka for a liumlred yeare; ho 
was among tho eaiiieab adherents of the Coperni- 
cun system of astronomy; Latin, Greek, and 


French grammar, rhetoric, morals, and theology all 
eugageu^his pen, and ho seldom bandied a subject 
wlucu lie did not to some degree elucidate. His 
foUowcifH were a widcbprcnd, and for long a power¬ 
ful body of tliinkevR and toachers; France, Eng¬ 
land, the Low Countries, Germany, Switzerland, 
Denmark, and oven Spain had their Rmnisis. 

Sea nionogiaplis by AVacldington (Faris, 1865], Dcs* 
inazo (1864), and Lobstcin [Strasb. 1878). 

Rniia. See Froo. 

Rail€4^, Armand de (1626-1700), the founder 
of the Ti-appista. .Sec TnAprii;. 

Rillicliiuff) tho business of cnttic-bvceding ns 
pursued on aliivgo scale in tho unsctLlcd districts 

of tho United States from the MississipuL to the 
Pacific coasts, and from the Bad Laiula of the 
Upper Missfliiri to the Gulf of Mexico. The name 
is dej-ived from the Spanish fa/ickot properly 
‘mess’ or ‘mess-room,’ bub used in Mexico also 
for a licrdsinatj’s hut, and rninlly for a gra-.!ing- 
fnrm, na distinguished from a haeioulu, a planta¬ 
tion or ciiltivnted farm. Tim Hpecialiby of rancli- 
ing is that the cattle arc rnised and kept in a bnlf- 
wiltl condition, with little or no lioiise shelter pro¬ 
vided and no artificial feeding. Tlic life of the 
‘ cowlioya ’ and miichmon, if no longer so wild nml 
adventurous as it once was, is etill suflicicnlly free, 
open, and oxciting to hove great charms for ontor- 

f irising youths; and amongst vanchoros nvo to bo 
onmi not merely bereditaiy cattlc-bi-ecdors and 
voMcli fronlicwmcn, but accomplished university- 
iwed men, who in tlieiv scanty loisiuo clicvish their 
Old-lVorld tastes for literature and music. To 
these are aildcd not a few men whose past history 
would hardly bear loolcing into—helping to provide 
(he matorials of a strangely mixed society. 

lame fortUMCS were macloin the wild old t)ay«, 
but the gradual soltlcmoiit of the mncliing oouiibvy 
has seriously ombarrnased tho business of thovanch' 
luau. Tho old cattle-kings of tJio soutli often Imd 
ranges, under Spanisli Jaml-grnnta, oxtC7)fling over 
scvoml hundred sqnnro inilesi, and would orand 
many thousand calves each year. Herds would bo 
‘on the trail’ for from two to four montlm, tho 
cattle from Texas crossing Bed River, and passing 
tiiroiigh Indian Territory and southern Kansaa to 
tho railway; but tlio gradual setllomout of tlio 
country awl tho extension of railways render these 
long trails impracticable and necdlcBB. The great 
events of tlie ranchman’s year oro the ‘rouncl-up,' 
when stock is talccn, tho cattle are branded, and 
«uch fuR-.gmwn cattle gathered into a hei-d as nio 
snitablo tor market; and tho departure of blio 
howls for niarkofi or port—times of hard worlt ami 
Boverostrain for all concerned. In the Boutli thero 
ia but one annual rouml-np; on the more oiviliaed 
i-angcs of Wyoming, tho Dakotas, Colorado, and 
Montana there aio two round-ups in tlio year—ojie 
early In spring, to hiaml tlio calves and ascertain 
tlio losaeB during -winter, anotiicr in autumn, -when 
tlio steers over threo years old are separated from 
the main heixl and sent for sale.. Besides tho 
branding of owuorsliip there is a special ‘road- 
branding’ of cattle for iclentilication ' on the trail.’ 
The catUo in the Boutii avo still mainly tho coarse, 
loiig-honictl Texan breed; in. the north-wesb Ilia 
original long-liorna have been crossed with line- 
grwio noi-riiorn cattle and much improved in 
Quality, nroducing laigor and less wild cattlo, and 
liner beef. 

See Bthifloo, Tha BceJ Bowinsa (1880); Booaovollv 
Bauch Life and tho JTunlin^ I'mit (1889). 

Rniivicllty, the partial decomposition of such 
eubslancca aa butter, oil, and fats, See Putre¬ 
faction. 

RaiUlnili JAniiss Ryder, tho author- oi 'Mary¬ 
land, my Maryland,’ was born in Baltimoi-o, Isb 
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Januciiy 1830* taugfifc for a wliile in a LoniaifUia 
college, anti tlien turned lo jonrnalisro. SJmfc ont 
from the army h\ a delicate constitution, he etill 
gave poAvcsiful anl to tlvQ Foathevn cause by his 
Jvi'ica. rJiosG iscliidej besides ‘ilnrylaiul * (JfidI; 
cnlleil fortli by news of the passage of the first 
Massachusetts troops tlirough the streets of Ralti- 
niore, and the consequent bloodshed), ‘Stonewall 
Jachson/ ‘There's Life in tlie Old Land Yet,* and 
otliors. Since 1866 ho has adited a paper in 
Angvista, Georgia, 

RaiidilzzOt a town of Sicily, at tl>e northern 
foot of Mount Etna, vibh eouie old Norman 
ciuirclica. Pop, flOOS. 

llautlt^vSy a town in Jutland, on tlio Eamlons- 
Fioi'dc, 20 miles from its uiontli in tlio Cattegat. 
Pop. (1870) 11,334} (1800) 10,017. 

Uaildolitliy lilDJlUND Jknninos, an American 
statesman, wna born at AA’illiamshurg, A^irginia, 
10th August 1763, sLiulicd at William and Mary 
College, and was admitted to the bar. In 1776 ho 
liclpcr] tn frame tlio constitution of Virginia, and 
becatiie the state’s fu st attorney-general. In 1786- 
88 he was governov of Virginia, and in 1787 he \vaa 
a niGuihor of the eonvention wliich framed the eon* 
stitution of tliQ United States, He was working 
hard at a codification of tlie eCatc-iawa of Virginia 
Avlien, in 1780, ho was appointed hy M'asUtngton 
attorney-general of the United States. In 17M ho 
was made seoretaiy of state, but after the presi* 
donb’a eigulng of tlio Jay Treatv (1796) wltli Eng¬ 
land lie resigned in order to ho rce to vindicate his 
own conduct. Mcanwliile he was practically ruined 
hy the roaponsihillty which ho had incurrorl, os 
part of the duties of Ills offlcoi for certain funds 
piovided for foreign service ,* and, though he 
rotiuned to the liar, ho had to assign his lands 
aud slaves. He died IStU vSentoinher 1813. See 
Moneiiro D. Conway, Omitted Chapters of History, 
disclosed in ike Life and Pamrs of Edmund J?««* 
dolph (1S88). 

Rniulolitli. John, ‘of Roanoke,’ wna horn nt 
Cawsoiis, ill Virginia, June 2, 1773. IIo was a 
second cousin of Edmund Randolpli, and boasted 
the Indian nnnecss Pocahontas among hU ances¬ 
tors. In 1790 he was olectcd to congress, where 
ho became distinguished for Ids elo<iwcnco, wit, 
sarcasm, invective, and eccentricity, and for thirty 
years was more talked and ^vritten about than any 
Aincricnii nolitioinn. Tall and meagre, pcenlhir 
in dress and manners, ho was desevibod asasti-nngo 
mixture of the avistoevat and the Jacobin. H© 
Was tlio Democratic loader of the Hoiiso of Repre¬ 
sentatives, hut quarrelled with JctToi-gon, ami 
oppo.scd the war of 1812; lie opposed also the 
Missouri Coinin'onii.so, and stigmatised its northorn 

a iortei'S as ‘Doughfaces;’ and he sided against 
ason on the nullification question. Prom J825 
to 1827 he sat in the senate, and ii\ 1830 he was 
appointed minister to Russia. By Jiis will lie 
manumitted liis niinieroua slaves, arid provided for | 
their settlement in a free colony. Ho died in 
Philadelidiia, June 2-1, 18.3.3. See Lives hy Gar¬ 
land (5 vols, 18&0) and Henry Adams (* American 
Statesmen’ scries, 1882). 

Hniulolplii Sin Thomas, a tinsted agmit of 
Queen Elizahctli, wns hovn in 152,3, lived abroad 
for safety’s sake during Jtavy's reign, and after 
Elizabeth’s accession Wft.s frequently employed in 
diploiniitic missions to France, to Russia, and 
especially tn fJeotIund. Ho wns first sent tliifclicr 
in 1650, and at many n critical juncture for more 
tlian twenty years theveaiter ho played Ins miB* 
tre.ss' Cards in tlio norplexed and corrupt game of 
ScottliU politic.'?. He was twice allot nt, in 1666 
was onlorcd by ilary to loai’o the court, and in 


11531, had to flee from Scotland for liis life. He 
died ill 1500, 

Itnililolpli, Thomas, poet and dramatist, bo- 
longetl to a gootl Siiasiex family, hu.t was born at 
Ilia iiiatemal graudfatlier's house in Northaniuton- 
ahivc in 1003. IIo had liis cdiicalion at iVost- 
nihistor and Trinity College, Canihridgo, and was 
admitted to a fellowship, lie early began to write, 
and gained the fnendalnp of Sir Aston Cokain, 
Sbirloy, ancl Ben Jonson, wlio adopted him among 
his ^MieUc sorts, lie sccuis to havo lived a hoistor- 
oiia life, and two eopic-s of vei-sca of his own toll 
liow ho lost a fiiigor in a hrawl. He died hoforo 
Ills iMiwom had reached tlicir maturity, in Maroli 
16-35. He left a number of hijglib, fanciful, and 
occasionally too glou ing poems, and six plays j 
Aristippus, or the Jovial Philosopher; The (Jon- 
etUed jrc<W/cr; The Jeedaus Lovers; The hluscs' 
Looking-glass; Amyntus, or the Imjiossihlc Doirry ; 
and Ilcy'jor Honesty. Ilis works woro edited by 
AV. Carew Hazlitt in 1S75. 

Itnnclh^Ii. Thi.s hiiildiiig >vas erected in 1742 
on the Hito of the gardens of a villa of the last Earl 
of Itanolngh at Clielscn. Rh rotunda was ICO feet 
in diatnetor, vvith an orclicstm in fcbo centre and 
ticia of boxes all round. Tlio chief nmiiscmcnl. 
pvomenwUng, as it was called, rouiul and louml 
the area hdow, and taking rofroshments in the 
boxes, the orchwtra per/omiing meanwhile, is tJiiis 
described by .Smollett t ‘Onoiialf of the company are 
following one another's tails in an otevnal circle, like 
nsscs in an olivo-mib, . . . and the other half are 
drinking hot wator, under the denomination of ton, 
till nine or ten o’clock at night to keep thcmeolvcs 
awake.’ But Johnson thought 'the coup tl’ojil 
was the finest he had ever seen;' and \Vnlpolo, 
whose IcUom contain many nlhiRiona to Ranclagli, 
writes, 20th June 1744; ‘Every night I go to 
Ranolagh, wlilcli has totally heat Vauxhall. Nu- 
hofly gooe aHynhoro oEo; ovorybody goe.9 tlioro.' 
The last apnoftranoo of Ranolagh ^VM wljcn tlio 
installation pall of the Kniglits of thu Bath was 
given tiicroiii 1802. It was closed on OthSoptemhor 
1803, and built upon next year. Its sUo is now part 
of the Chelsea Hospital garden. 

Rniielagli, North and South, two suhurbs of 

Dublin, lying south of tlie city. 

I JRaiige. See Cannon, Gunner^'. 

' the rapi tal of Lower Bii rina, stands on 

the lilmng or Rangoon River, aljoiit 20 niiles from 
itsentrance into the Gulf of Martahnn. 'J'lic existing 
I city is aliiuwit entirely of modem constnicUou, Imilt 
' siiico the Britisli took possession of tlio pliico in 
1852. The town extends along tho left lank of tho 
Hlniiig, the docks heiiig ojmosito to itat tiiosuliurh 
of Da-lrt, on tho other sitlo of the river. Bohiinl 
the town is the largo juilitary caiitoniiiont, groiijiud 
round the fortified hill (ICO feet) on whicli Btands 
the Sliway-Do^n pagoda, ‘ tho most vouoralcvl 
object of worship inall tlio Iiu1q-(JhineN0 countries.' 
It i% built of brick, ia lavishly gilded, and inpors up 
to n COHO 321 foot above tho ground (sco illu.stratioii 
winlerJluiaMA). According to Die Irndition, it wns 
erected in the 6l]i century ii.C. to sorvo as a vafiigo 
to eight Imim from tho head of Giiutnmn Buddha. 
Tho stitiota are laid out veguiaviy -, the river is 
earofully oinlionkcd; tliorc nro fivo mni'lcct-s an«l 
an excoitonfe watei-aupply j the tlioroughfaros are 
systematically lighted and travcised by tramway 
cars; and thevo line been an electivemuuiclpaliby 
since 1883. Ports ami battorics protect the town. 
Tlio principal buihllng,s arc tlio public and gnvom- 
mentnl olliees, tho Anglican cathedral (xvhose 
foundation-stone wns laid by XiOrd Dufrerin in 
1886) and tlic other European cliiirches, tho native 
pagodas, a Innalio asylum, the oliiof gaol of Lower 
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Burma, the Pliayr© Slitsouni in tho horticuUuml 
ganlens, Sfc Jolinls College, the high school, ^ hos¬ 
pital, &c.. Along the vivor-Kiclo are nuinerous rice- 
Iinsking niilla and sawniills. Pop. (1852) 25.000: 
(1872) 89,8975 (1881) 134.170;{1891) 181,210. A 
litfcio less than one-half arc Bnvweac, anU the 
natives of India are nearly as many. Rangoon is the 
in-incipal jmi b in all Biiiina, ahoiib 86 cent ^ 
Llie total trade of tliat country pa-ssing in mul onb 
at this port. ^ Its trade liM grown at a wondciiiilly 
mpUl vato Ginco tho Rrili-sli took possession of 
Lower Burnm. In 1862 tho port was enloi'Ctl l>y not 
inoro than 126 Bmall vessels, and even in 18Sf) iho 
total iini)oi'ts and exporta togotJio- hatl only risen 
to J;2,131,000. By 1878 tho statistics of the port 
fitnocl at 669,000 tonnage of vessels entering; value 
of imports X3,777,700, and of exports £4,414,300. 
In 1880-00 tho port woa entered by 1188 vessels 
of 1,029,323 tonsj the total ijnj»orfe (exdn/Jing 
coasting trade) wem valued at £6,680,244, niul the 
tidal exports at £5,047,208, Tho total impm-Ls 
of all hinds for idl Burma were in tho same 
year £7,3o2,822, and the eovvosiionding exports 
£7,344,774, an incroasoof £2,405,521 and £1,501,188 
reapecLivoly .since 1880-81. Tho more important 
articlefl of morcliandise imported and oxiwrtfcd aro 
q^uoted under Bubma. A town has existed on Iho 
Bite of Rangoon since the 6lh century n.o. Jb was 
always called Pagon down to the capture of the 
place by the Bwymeae eoveveign Alompva towanla 
tho end of tho 18Lh century. That prince rebuilt 
the place and called it Rangoon, It was taken by 
the British in 1826 and liehl until 3827; they cap¬ 
tured it again in 1862, and have kopt iiosscs-sion of 
it over eincQ. 

llAiifEinii*« a town of Bengal, on Uio Ghoghat, 
an arm of tho Brahmaputra, and llOniiloafciE. ot 
Dai jiling. Pop. 18,.320.—The district has nu ovea 
of 3480 aq. m. and a pop, (1881) of 2,007,904. 

Itmijtt Sliiglit the founder of tlio Sikh king¬ 
dom in tho Punjab of India, was born at Gujmn* 
wala on 2d Novombov 1780, tlio son of a Sikh emof. 
Ills father <Uc<l when he 'was twelco and his mother 
when ho wns seven tcon years old. Ho at once began 
to flliow Ills ambition and capahlUty for rule, and 
after the sliah of Afghanistan had given him the 

S rovhico of Lahoro ho directed all his energies lo 
10 founding of a kingdom wlilch should unite all 
tlio Sikli provinces under his own imraonal rnlofflco 
SiKBS). He died on 27tl\ June 1839. Hu procuved 
from an Afghan jirinec, as Lire price of his assi-st- 
anco in war, the famous Koh-l-nur dianioiKl (aco 
D lA^roNn), See Sir L. GrifTiu, Itanjit Hitwh 
(O.xford, 1892), 

Rank in tlio militaiy forces of the British 
empire is notconnued to the coinmi-tsinncil classes; 
tho various grades of iion-commlssioned oftlcoi's, 
and oven tlio titles ciiiinov, driver, sapper, or 
private are ollicially styled ranks. Tmucc or ueiing 
rank is a tempovaYy advaucomout. Thus, a private 
or sapper is first made a laiioc-corjjorol, and n 
gunner or driver an acting-hombanlicr, beforo 
being peniianontly promoted. Until so promoted 
they milk only as jnivato uoldicm. Similarly a 
lance-sergeant is a corporal acting as sergeant, and 
holds only the lower rank. 

Olficora of tho army and royal maTlnos may 
liold either regimental or army rank or hoth. ITp 
to captain iuclusivo, mnk is purely rcgimontal. 
Afterwards a captain may ho iiroiiiotcd in liia regi¬ 
ment to tlio su.ccc‘s.aivQ mules of major and lienton- 
aiil-colpno), or ivhilo still lomainiiig a captain in 
his regimoiit ho may hecomc a major or lienlounnt- 
colonm in tho army by Brevet (q.v.), Tho rank of 
colonel is purely an army rank, obtainablo only by 
brevet or on receiving an appointment, such os 
awiislaut-adjutanl-geii.oi' 0 . 1 , which carries tluit rank. 
<J01 


Tho several grades of General (q.v.) are also army 
ranks only. Local ranh is sometimes conferred on 
an olficor to enahlo liini to exei cisc command over 
otliera eenior to him in a certain locality (South 
Africa, Egypt, &c.). Temporary rank' is often 
similarly granted, and some appointincnts cany 
such tank; for instance, a colonel a])])ointed qiiar- 
tormaator-genoral in India becomes a tempoj-ary 
luajor-gcncral while so employod, arid levcite to 
the lower ran k at tho end of life five yean s’ term of 
office imlcsa promoted in tho meantime, llomrarij 
rank is held by officers of tho oriliiancc-storc aud 
avmy-pny departments and by QuartcYmasters 
(q.v.)nna ritling-ina.stcv9, Officers of tho militia, 
yeomanry', and vohintooi's also, aflor a certain 
number of yeaia’ service, i'ccei \’0 a step of lionoi'aiy 
rank. Suhalanlivc ranh iucludcs all innlc other 
than aviiiv, brevet, honorary, local, and temporary 
j/Hfk, held by officors nnlufis tliey aro on ibe wneni- 
ploycd half-pay list. JIulf-pay noik os lioulcnant- 
coloncl (£200 a year) may be taken by an officer 
after seven ycara' service na major. Itelaliva rank 
is held by army chajdaina and vetevinavy surgeons. 
U carries with lb all ])rcccdcncQ and advantages 
attaching to tho niililary rank with m-HcIi ifc cor¬ 
responds, aud regulates rates of lodging-money, 
nnmlier of servants and hoi-sos, rations of fuel ana 
light (or allowances in thoir stead), detention and 
pmo-money. It docs nob ontitlo the bolder to 
salutes from ships ov fortresses, nov to the tuvning 
out of guards, and, of course, ib does nob oonfov any 
right to commaud. Tlio com-e^onding ranks in tho 
army and navy are sliown in the follorving labl©, 
where tho asterisks donolo 'according to date or 
conimls-sloii,’ and the dagger ‘junior of tlio rank.' 


Nat7. 

Ailmirol of Pitot. rnn'Vs 

Atlmlnils... milk 

Y(co-a<Iinirals... 

Ilcftr-a<tiniral9. « 

CsptAlnoef th« . \ » 

Commodores, let and Sil clnsa ..) h 

Captains over 8 yenrs’Borvlco. n i 

Captains under 9 yearn' servlet. 

Commnudors...... 

LIcutonanU of 8 years' Btnndlnc.. m 

Lk-nUnoMla under 8 years' slnniUitg ,i 

8ub-Iioutonanta. n 

Olilcf Otinnor, Iloataxyain, orl 
Cairontcv.... J 


Army, 

wlUi TlAd-marshol.* 

I, Otnemis.* 

IP I,leut.-geiioml 8 .* 
i. SlnJor-gontEnls, * 

lirig.-gonoials.'' 
it Culonols.* 
ii X.tout.-colontrs,'* 
II r.(ont.-colDnc>lfi.f 
II Mnjws.* 

II Captnina.* 

11 Ltculeimuts,* 

K 2il Lltutcnniitn.'* 


Raiikct Bisoi’OLD von, tho groatcab of German 
lilstoriiuiH, was horn on 2lKt Bcccmbcr 1795, at 
SViolic, about half-way hotween Gotha aiul Halle. 
Altlimigli lie .fitiidicd theology and philology at 
Hollo and Berlin, and in 1818 hegan to leach at 
the gymuosiuni ot rvunkfort-on-Oder, liis cliiofost 
tliouglits woro given to tho study of history, to 
which they woro directed principally hy his Luther 
studies and tho rowling of Scott's lemancoa. Tho 
two works, Geseliichtc dc?' Tonmnischen vnd geman- 
iseken Vglkcr von kis 1535 (1824) ond 

Zur Krilik newersr Geschkhtschreilicr (1824), pro¬ 
cured him a call lo Berlin oa piofeaaor of Hiatory 
in 1825. Tho latter of these works, and Amlectu 
to his siiltsoquonb books, expound his views of 
the fuiictious of liistoryj and the mothods of 
tiic ideal historian. Bistoiw is the record of 
facts. It Bhould know notluiig of the political 
party, or church politics, or snhjcctivo views of tho 
•writer. Ifc- sUowld he baaed upon sound docuiueub- 
ai-y evidence, ciltionlly examined and sifted. In 
1827 ho was sent by tho PruRsian govenimenb to 
coiisulb the archives of Vienna, Yonice, Rome, and 
Floroiicc; four years lie spent in this work, and 
returned with n mass of tJio mo-sb valnabJo historical 
materials. Tho results of liis lahouis wore seen In 
l'iirste?i und Volkcr uon SdibErrropa im id und 17 
Jahrhwidei't (IBii) am] othov books dealing witU- 
Sorvia, TiU'koy, and Yonice; atul Dio romischen 
P<^ienn J6nudl7 Jahrhundcrt{lBH4^^7 i 9th ed. 
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1899), perliapa tlie most /iiiislied of Ins booUp, 
certainly one of his great 7iinsteri-iiecea of historical 
writing. Then he turned Jiia attention to central 
and noi'tliGvn Europe, niid wrote in miick snccesBion 
Beulscht Geschxchte im 2eituUer efer Reformation 
( 1839-47 5; Zwolf Biicher prenssischer Geschichte 
f 1847-48 j new cfl. IHll-li)-, Frumosi^he Geschichte 
fl852-Gl)j Euglische Geschichte (18.59-07; 4lh (m 1. 
0 vols. 1877-79), the last two treating cliieliy of the 
same two centuries aa tlie books on south Europe; 
and Zvr dautschen GcschichUt vom Religionsfi'ieden 
biszinnDreissigjahrigenKricginGXi). lAterpeiiods 
and special pemils of Gerninn hlstoiy are treatctl 
of in hooka on the Origin of the Seven yeare' 
War (2d ed. 1874), tlio Clermcui Powers and the 
Confederation (1871), Zur Geschichte von Ocsitr- 
reich will Rmtssen ciaischcn den Fncdemschliisscn 
gu Aachen ujirf IIitbcrlsbiii\q (1876); the history 
of Geriuatiy and Fiance m the IStli century 
(1887), and monographs on Wallenatein (1869), 
Hardenberg (5 vola. 1877-78), ami Frederick the 
Grenb and Frederick William IV. (1878). To the 
above must be added n hook on the i-evohitionary 
w.irs of 1791 and 1702 (1876), another on Venetian 
History (1878), and Die IVoUgcschicfUe, of whase nine 
volume.'? (1881-88) bo lived to ?ce only seven pub- 
liahcd. Tins last work, which is the copcstonc of 
lianke's lustoi icnl labours, woi? hcgim when ho was 
an old man of eighty-two j yet at that great age ho 
kept two sobooleu liwtovlcal naslfitanla busy, aliuUcd 
critically the Greek and other sources, dictated ami 
Avoiked eight to ten lioura a clay, and published 
one volume a year regularly, until he died, on 23d 
May 1886, ha^dne rested from hts beloved work 
only a few short clays. Even liie long life—ho was 
over nhioty when lie died—would hardly have 
ftuiricod for the thorough works ho flccomidlshed 
had iic not been a man of unwearied iiidnstiy, 
with a iiiawelloua iiiomoiy, and a swift ami in¬ 
tuitive judguicub as to tho value of historical 
inaterffll. liis stylo is not bvilUanb, yet eufllciciitly 
Blear and interesting. Ho always wrote from tho 
standpoint of one who had the whole history of 
the world before iiis inhul's eye. This and his 
skill in the portraltuve of historical personages 
often lend the deepest inteveat to Ids imri-abivcH. 
Hia point of view was, liowcvor, that of the states¬ 
man ! and ho fails to gives duo prontlncnco to tlie 
social aiui popular sides of national devclopmcntr. 
Kanke married an Irhli Imly in 1843, and was cii- 
noblecl in 1865. Ho coiiUimed to lecture until 
1872. His lectiiros es'ercisod a groat inniieiico upon 
those who sat at liis feet to learn, ns is seen in the 
works of tho great school of historical writem, 
Waltz, Von Sybel, Giesebreclifc, and othem. A 
collected edition of liia ]VerH was published at 
Leipzig ill 47 vols. in 1808 ; several of them have 
been tran.slatcd into English. 

8 ca his nutobiograplucnl Zu)' cigenen Jjebcttfffcschichte 
(cd. by A. Dovo, 1800) nnd jnonDgmplis by Winoklor 
(1S86) »nd Von Gicsobreoht (1887). 

Itnilkliic, William John Macquorn, was 
born of good Ayrshire family at Edinburgh in 
1820, ancl had his education at the university 
there, He Jearned ciigineeniig under Sir JT. 
Macncill, and was appointed iu 1855 to the chair at 
Glasgow. He died 24th Deccinhor 1872. Hmikiiie 
was an incessant woi'ker, and liis linoks on Civil 
Engineering, The Steam-engine and other Prime 
Movers, Muchinerxj and Milhoork, Shipbuilding: 
Theoretical ami Practical, and Applied Mechmiies 
•Nvere quickly accepted everywhere as standaiil 
te.vt-booka i and no Tiiodoin work in the region of 
niatliematicnl physics has higlier value than hia 
contributions to the new science of Tlierino- 
dynninlcg, and to the theories of Elasticity and 
of Waves. His tiinre important papers were col¬ 
lected, with a Life by Profesaov Taib (1881). 


Another side of Ids nature was seen in Jiis capital 
humorous and patriotic songs, collected as kongs 
and Fables (1874). 

Rniiiiocli, a bleak, desolate moorland of nortli- 
wesb Pertliahiie, witli a mean olevabion of 1000 
feet above sen-level, and measuring 28 miles by 
16. Its surface is iiiostly a broad, silent, feature¬ 
less tract of lM»g, heatli, and moss, girdled by dark, 
distant mountains. In its western part is Loch 
Lydooli (6^ miles x J mile; D24 feet above sea- 
level), which winds amid /Int and dismal scenery, 
Stretching eastward from tlie moor is Loch Ran- 
nonli (03 miles x H wile; 668 feet), which is oyer- 
hung by Scliichallion, contains a evannog with a 
lator fortress, ami sends off the Tnmmel 20 miles 
eastward and soiitli-south-eastward to the Tay. 
Loch Tumniel (25 miles x 4 mile; 480 feet) is an 
expansion of thi-s rivei', on wJiioli arc also Llio Falls 
of Tuiumel, 20 feet high. 

RftliSOiii—corrupted from tho Latin redemntio 
—is tlie price paiil ity a priboncr-of-wav, or paid on 
his behalf, iu consideration of Ins being granted 
liberty to retmn to !ii.s own country. In early 
times, when armies received little or no lopular 
pay, the soldier looked for his reward in tlio booty 
ho might capture, and this booty included tlio 
bodies as m-cII aa tho chattels of the vanqiu&lied. 
The conqueror had the option of slaying his 
prisoner; but for his profit, lie would make linn 
ids slave, or sell him into slavery, Tlio transition 
would bo natural to accepting compensation from 
the prisoner liiinsclf, and setting him at liberty. 
Ill feudal warfore the ransoms formed n large 
portion of a soldier's gains; tliosq for persons 
of low degree belonging to the iniUviibml ciapfcms, 
j but those for princes or great nobles to tlie Icing. 

I Ransoms were wnnetinies of largo amonnL, more 
than the immediate family of tlio cantivo could 
pay. Ilis retainers were tlion required by foiulnl 
I usage to contrilmtoj as in the case of redeeming 
j King Richard I. for £100,000, wlien twenty slul- 
' lings was assessed on every knight’s foe, and the 
clergy subscribed Hborally. David Brnco of Scot- 
land was ransomed for 100,000 inarlcs, and King 
John of France for £500,000, nayahle in insLal- 
monts. After the battles of St (Jnentln and Grave- 
linos, in the war between Franco and 1‘hilip of 
Spain, the ransoms due by French prisoners to the 
Priiico of Orange, Counts Egmont and Horn, and 
a few other superior cominantlers were cslinuvtttd 
at 2 inilliou crowns; the Due do Longuevillo paid 
Count Horn 80,000 crowns as lii.s ransom.—In 
modern warfaro, where the fighting Is performed by 
professional soUUora, pecnniaiy ransoiiifl are noi’cr 
resorted to, freedom being giuntod to prisoneis in 
exchange for others of coirofipoiuUng rank captured 
on tlio npiiosito side. 

Itniitci’S, See Mltiiodists. 

RaiUiiiCiilaCCrc, a natural order of exogenous 
plaiils, mobtJy Itei bnceous, mi'oly slimbs, and gener¬ 
ally natives of cold, damp climates. Some are found 
witliiu the tropica, but ahiioat exchiRivoly in very 
elevated situations. The number of known specios 
c.xcced8 1000. Tiioy occur in all qnnrtois of tlio 
: globe, but most nhuiulantly in Europe. Tho leaves 
are gcuerally imicli divulecl, and have dilated 
sheathing stalka The calyx is of 3-6 deciduous 
liyiHigyiious sepals ; tho corolla of 3-15 liypogynons 
petals, in one or move rows, soinclinios assuming 
very x-einarkablo forms, os in larkspur, aconite, 
oncf coluiubinoj rarely absent, in which case tlio 
sepals are gaily coloured. Tlio stamens are usuallv 
numeroiiB; the carpels arc minioroiis, ono-collntf, 
sometimes iiiutcil into a single inany-cotlcd pistil; 
the ovftiy with one or more ovules. The fruit eitlier 
consists of dry achonia, or is herry-liko or follicular. 
Acridity is the prevailing character of tho order, 
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anil tlie leaves of some s^jecics rewlily jiroiluce 
blisfcei-s; bub this nroperty lUsniipeara •\s’lien tlicy are 
dried or heated, niaiiy are narcotic and ))oiaonoiis; 
some arc used in iiiediciiic, as aconite and hollc- 
bore. The seeds of Niydla mtiw, were formerly 
MRcd instead of popper. The frnib of the May 
A[)ple or Wild Lemon {Podophyllttni peltatum) o\ 
North America may bo eaten, but is vety aeul. 
Many of the order prodneo flon’cva of groKt Manty, 
as sonic species or Ilanvinciilns (q.v.). Anemone 
fq. V. ), Larkspiu' (q. v.), Peony fq.v.), Cohiinbiue 
((J.V.), Clematis (q.v.), &c. 

KailimciiliiSf a genus of plants of the nntnml 
order llaniincnlaceo); having five sepals j five 
petals, with a iicolaiiferous pore at the base of 
each petal, often eovored with a scale; many 
stamens situated on a receptacle, and ovaries 
accnnmlatcd into a head. The specias are nuiner- 
ons, herljacciuvs plants, mostly perennial. Some 
of thoin adorn meadows with their yellow flowem, 
/urniliarly hnowii os Buttcrr.iips; othci-s, known by 


by the sides of ditches, &c., is an active and power- 
fill emetic, producing almost immediate vomiting, 
and capable of being used svitli great advantage iii 
cases of poisoning. Yet tlie leaves of B. fcaria — 
soincliiiics called PilctvoH and Lesser Celandine, a 




Bununciiliis asialicus, gnrdon vaiioties. 

the name of Croiofoot, are fcroublosomo wemle in 
gardens and iinsturcs. Many, a-s the Spenrworta, 
nvu found chiefly In moist places, and some are 
altogotlior aquatic, covering the surface of ditches, 
])omfs, and rivers, wlioro the water is shallow, with 
a carpet of verdure c-xquiBitelystmldedwith heauti- 
ittl wuite llossrcra. One species, tUo AaialicRanun¬ 
culus, or Crai'den Ranunculus, o.xcliislvely the 
raimnculns of llorists, a native of the Levant, has 
lioon Cultivated in Europe for almost 300 years. 
The oulUvaied varieties are extremely numerous, 
brilliniitly coloured, and very symnietncal in form. 
'J'he ranunculus is }iropagnled by seed, by oflset 
tubers, or by dividing the clusters of tubers. The 
mots are often taken up in suniniur, after tlic 
leaves die, ami kept in a dry plfice till tho be¬ 
ginning of the ensiling winter or spring. The 
vauuueuluB loves a free and licli soil. Double- 
flowered varieties of aoiuo other species, with taller 
stoms and smaller white or yellow flowers, arc 
cultivated in llowcr-gardons, sometimes under the 
name of Jfete/icfors’ RiiCttms. The aovidity of many 
species of vamuiculus is such tiiat the leaves, 


iieris, U. repens. See. nro very alniiulant are injured 
by them, and they ought to be diligently grubbed 
out; they are particularly supnosad to give an 
unpleasant tnsle to miilc and butter j but it is 
thought not improbable tliivt a moderate mixture 
of these plants with tlio other lierbage is oven 
mlvftuta^ons, and tliat they nmy act as a condi¬ 
ment. Tliftir acridity is lost in "tlrying, and they 
are not iimirions to hay. The small tubers of Pile- 
wort, or Lessor Celandine, arc used for tlic cure of 
iKcmoiTlioids; bub their acridity also disnppeais 
when they arc boiled, and they are then a pleasant 
article of food. U, uqiHitilis, a Britisli species, 
very abundant in streams in nmnyparts of Britain, 
ia eaten with avidity by cattle, the acridity so 
general in the other species being wanting in it, 

Ranz <|CS ViicllC.S (in Gennnn, Kuhraigen), a 
name applied to certain simple native melodies of 
tho Swiss Alps, which are iisunlly sung by tho 
herdsmen, aiul played by them when driving their 
herds to and from tho pasture, on the Alpborn or 
Kwh-horn (q.v.). Tlic osBoombione of pastoral life 
i-ecalk(l by these airs to tlic Swiss in foreign 
countries havo been said to ]n’odnco nn almost imo- 
flistiblc longing for home, or nostalgia. 

Rftl> (contmeted from rapparcc, ‘im Irisli pltm- 
dercr’), familiar in the phrnHo 'not a rap,’was a 
ooniiterfcit Irish coin of the time of George J,, 
which passed for a half|)Bnny, though not really 
worth a fonrtl) of that value. Thoro was also a 
small Swiss coin called rap 2 } 6 >i, woi tii a cenlimo. 

RapallOt a winter riealth-rcsovb of Northorn 
Italy, 17 miles by rail ESS. of Genoa. Nvith o. 
oostio and the pilgrimage church of tho Madonna 
(1657) on the Monte Allogro, Off here the 
Venetian fleet defeated the Genoese in 14S1. 
Pop. 2025. 

Rai>C| or COLKSISBD (Brasska nanus: sco 
BitASSioAh nn annual plant much eultlvated on 
nocount both of its 
horboge ami of its oil- 
producing seeds. Ibis 
a native of Europe and 
nerhapa of England’, Cx 
but it is liftitl to say (v^. i \ WI 

where it is truly in- V\| \ L fl!/y 

digciioiis and wlicro 'v\/\ \ Wf / 

iiaturnliKcd. It ia so. l\ \ \}i/ 


sores, in order to move compassion, B. T/iora, a 
Swiss species, is of exLremo acridity, and hunters 
were accustoinod in foruior times to poison tIarUi 
and arrows with its juice. Water distilled from 
tho leaves of B. Jlamniula, a British species, with 
rather tall stem and ovatn-lanceolnto leaves,common 


nearly nllieil to Bras- ) \/ \' V \ ff 
siea rajHt (Turnip), B. \Y y 1 VF 
campestris (Swedish . y \ \ 

Turnip, Colze, &o,), \j/ 

Ji, olemcea (Kale, i / i jp*" 

Cahlwgo, &c.), and I 
B, praxox (Smnmcr 11 
Itapo) that botanical ft 

distinclLon is difficulb, J ll |L 

particularly as to some 11 'll 

of tUe cultivated vavic- aa 

ties. The i-oot of rape ^ VI ' 

is slender, or in cnlti- (j ^ il 

vation aometinios be- , , 

cniiios cnrit)fc.shapod {Brassim napus] t 

(SCO Navkw), but it a,«dfqiio. 

never becomes turnip- 

shaped. Tho cultivation of rape is very general in 
ninny parts of tlio cuutiiiont of Europe, from wluuli 
it socins to have been introduced into England at 
least 08 early os the lOtli century; and in the 17bh 
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centiiiT) if not sooner, InifTC quantities of oil were 
nia<le fioiii its soedf*, cluofly in tlie fennj' onil other 
alluvial (listricts of the east of Englaiul, -wlierc also 
it has long been moat extensively employed for 
feeding sheep. On tlie Continent it w not unuajial 
to sow rape m order to fji-ecn-mwittrinfft plongliing 
its herbage into tlie soil, n mode of omiching land 
much more common in Boiiio parts of Europe than 
it Ls ill llrifcain. Rape delighta in a rich alluvial 
soil, and is particnlaiTy snitahlo for ncwly-i'celaimed 
bogs and fens, in whicli the turnip does nob Buccee*! 
well; and it is also extensively cultivated in the 
chalk and oolite districts of the soutli of England. 
■\VIien cultivate*! for green-mnnnrinn rape is usually 
sown ht'oa(lca.st, Inib when intended to produce 
seed U is generally sown in drilla, and receives 
nmniive and culture the same as the turnip. In rich 
Boila vapesometiiues attains a height of three or even 
four feet, BO that the sheep turned in are hidden 
boneabli the leaves, and scoin to eat their way into 
the field. They cab the stalks even more greedily 
than the leaves. A too exclusive feeding on rape 
is, liowQvev, npfc to prodnco diseases, which a 
sprinkling of salt, n supply of hayi &c. are found 
useful in urevoiiting. WJioit tho seed is ripe rape 
is cut With tlic sickle j and, after a nhovb time 
allowed for drying, tho seed is tlivashed out, when 
the haulm la often burned, a ^v■nsteful nractico, as 
its decay affonla more abundant and iisotul manure, 
and indeed cattle are fond of It as food, liirnc-cake, 
the mass of seeds from which oil has been <^taincd 
by ci’usblng, is used for feeding oxen and sheep, 
bub is very riifcvior to linseed-eaxe and some other 
kinds of oil-cako. Gixiund into diiatj it is a very 
valuable inanmo. liape-oil is oxlensiv’oly used for 
machinorj’ and for lamps ^ but the oil and cake so 
called are not exclusivoly obtaiuotl from this plant, 
nor arc the names Colufc-oil and Ecwe^oil used to 
discviininato tho mnduco of (Unbront plants, although 
in some parts of Europe tlie name Colza is given to 
vaviotica of Srussioa cainj>esin's and 2?. oUrucca, 
which are cultivated in tho same way ns rape. B. 
pi'mox is also cultivated in eonio plncoa, being 
Bowii ill spring and renped in autumn. Tlie seeds 
of other oi'iicifcyous plants are also ciiishod in* 
(liscrimiiiately with these, and the oil and cake sold 
by the same names {wa Oils, Oil.cakrL—T ho 
name Bum is from Lat, rajjci, 'a turnip;* Colza 
is throngii the Eiencli from tho Dutch koolzuutl, 
‘cole-seed.’ 

Rape is having carnal knowledge of a woman 
ivitliont her conscious consent, ana such consent 
must not be extorted Ijy violence or threats of 
violence. The Criminal Law Amendiucnt Act, 
1883, provides that a man is guilty of rape if by 
lei’sonating a woman’s liusband he succeeds in 
laving connection with her. Ptoviously tliu point 
wnsdmibbful. A hiishnndcannotundorauycii'cum* 
stances cuminit rape on Ids own wife, her consent 
at inairiage heing^ irrevocable; but hlr Justice 
Stephen is of opinion that under cortnin ciieiini- 
stances he may be convicted at lea«t of an indeceufc 
assault. Nor can a boy iiridev fonrteen bo guilty 
of this criniOj for in law {wbatovor be Uio physical 
fact) be is absolutely presumed incapable; but 
both Imshand and boy may be cbni-ged ivitli nasist- 
ing otlioi's in committing it. Rape is n felony 
punishable with penal sovvituclo for lifo. To this 
every one who unlawfully and oarrially knows any 
girl under the ago of thirteen ycais is also liable. 
The attempt to have unlawful carnal knowledge of 
any gill under thirteen, and the not or attempt in 
the case of a girl between thirteen and sixteen 
(save when the accused reasonably believes ber to 
ho over sixteen), or in the case of any female idiot 
‘ Under circumstaiieea which do not amount to rape,’ 
are niisdemennom-a, piinislinblo % two yena-s' iin* 
priBonmerit with hard labour, The moresfc peuo- 


tration suffices to constitute the crime. As regards 
Dvideiice in cases of this sort, tho moat important 
question will usually be. How far is the Hui)]iosed 
iujured person to be believed ? yiiat depends on 
many things, of which the chief nro{l)liei’oharactor 
—^for tliongb as a matter of law rape may be com¬ 
mitted on a prostitute, since ovcu she cannot be 
comnellcil to submit to outrage, yet in fact if the 
chier wilnass is shown to be iiiieunsto the charge 
almost invariably breaks down; (2) the time 
within which anil tlie person to whom she made 
the firat complaint; (3) any marks of violence on her 
dress or person, anti her agitated or calm demoan- 
onr; (4) the scene of the alleged crime, unci Llio 
probaliility of strenuous resistance rittracting imblie 
notice; <G) wUatkev the prisonev fled or not; (0) 
nny marks of violence on liis dross or person. (7) IE 
apprehended soon, aftei' the alleged act the accused 
is nsnally o-sked to submit to medical examination. 
Refusal to do so is a strong presumption of nt least 
intercourse. The thing to bo guarded against ia 
either a false charge made by a woman to extort 
money or, on failnro of this attein]>t, persisted in 
from apitefiil motives, or an accusation made hy 
one who after consenting resists too late, or wlio 
trie.s when hy any accident the fact of comicction 
hcoomes known to Avhitownsh licr character. 

Tho law which proleots women against the c]ns.s 
of criino of which rap© is tho chief has boon made 
much wider of laic years, cliioJly by tlie Criminat 
Law Aniondment Act of 1886, wliicli contains pro¬ 
vision against various kinds of procuration. As 
regards the abduction (1) of a woman on account 
of her fortune; (2) byforce witli intent toinavryi 
(3) of an unmarried girl under tbo ago of eighteen 
with intent to have camal knowledge of liev, it 
need only be remarked tbab tbo first two are felonies 

S iinishablc by fourteen years’ penal sovvituclo, niul 
10 third a misdemeanour unmsliable by tn'o years’ 
imnrisoumcnt with bard lauonr. 

In tho United States the criino is everywlioro 
treated as a felony, and pnniHlicd with imprison¬ 
ment for lifo or for a nnmhev of yoavsj bnt tho 
punishment is somewhat difl’ercnt in tho dinbrenb 
states of the Union. See also Auduotion. 

Raphael Snnth born at Uvbino in M&3, died 
at Rome 1520, vVas tbo son and ]mpi\ of Uioi'annl 
Santi, a painter, wlioso dcatli took place in M9I. 
Apprentice*! about ]495 at Perugia, Rapliaol learned 
Ids prafeHsion from Pevugino, and liociaine auoli a 
clever iinltalor of Jii.H stylo tliab to thin day tlio 
early pictnrc.s of tlio disciple aro confounded with 
those of his teacher, llapliacl, in fact, couicil 
Perugino’a drawings (Academy of Venice), heljiud 
to work at Ponigiiio’s piefcuvo.s, and linislicd altar- 
pieces fnuu Penigiiio’s dcbigirs. Examples arc 
tho ll*ssvivv*jet»on of tho Vatvoan ivud tlio Vivgin 
and Child, with and without attendant saints, at 
Berlin. Tho pi*Qscncc of Raphael (hiving tlicso 
yeaifi at Perugia, Uibino, and Cittfi di (Jnatcllo 
may he traced by liis sketches at each of Lhoso 
places. His hast patroiiB wove tho I)uko and 
princesses of Urhiiio, ecclesiastical corporations 
at Gitlh. dl Gnatello, and ladies of the high 
families of Bagliono and Oddi at Perughi. His 
eavHost commissions were those of CiLLh di Gas¬ 
tello, W'liore (1302-.8) tho most iinportaut of his 
early works, the Crncilixion in the Dudloy cnl- 
Icclton, was painted. An Assumption of tlio 
Viiglu, now at tlie Vatican, was executed filiorLly 
after for Moddalena dcgli Oddi. Distinct features 
in thcBO pi*K5cs are dopondonco as to form on Peru- 
giuoancl Pinturicchio, combined with a fcolingfor 
race and jnire colour cssoiitially original, In a 
Iniriage of tho Virgin of 1504 (Milan gallery), 
those qualities aro found in conjunction with exact 
TOpetitiona of Perugino's figures. It is probalile 
that about 1604 Rnphaol began to discern tlio 
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advantuL'C of greatei iiidepeiulenGe. Hispredelloa 
of tJiQ Vatican C'orafiation, and especially tlie 
Epiphany of that sGiiea, alveatiy di!«play &ouio 
ac(|uaitiLatico ^vibll blio niorc (idvuiicml mctliods uf 
the Floi'cnbiiies. Vet foi' some time longer the 

S imouiib inlhicnco of Peviigiiio lemaineu mani- 
, and llaidjael iljowed Perugiuesque inilutaice 
in Biicli pictiii'os llio Cunnuatabilo Hatlonna, 
now at St Potersbrti'g, the Viaion of the Kniglit in 
tlio National Gallery, tlio little Bt Michael and Sb 
George, or tlie Mai'aya.s of the Louvro, and the 
Gracca belonging to tho Due d’Auiitulo at 
Chantilly. The painting of tho Graces in obvi- 
onsly connected with a jonrnoy which Itaphtiel 
made to Sioniui in 1S05, wlicn he gave OHSistaneo 
to Pinbiiriccliio in cUafting tlie pieUniinary design 
for fregencs in tlio Piccoloinirii libmry. It was there 
that ho copied tho Graces, oE which the akctch is 

{ iioserved at the Venice Academy. At Sienna 
taphaol probably heard of tlio competition between 
Leonavtlo and Micliaeluiigelo, who were rivals in 
IdOo for the decoration of tlio tovvn-linll of Florence, 
anil Uici'Q is good cause for tliinking that ho a.ccoiu- 
pauicil Porugino to that capital to be near the lists 
of this ai'biMtic touvnanicnl. Jhit before starting 
lio probably took coinmUMons, which gave as a 
liiial rosulb the Virgin, Child, ami Saints, in full 
length, called tho Aradouna Ansldei, now ab tho 
National Gallery, nml tlie Virgin and Cliild with 
four saints, cnlJoil tlio Aladonna of Sant'Antonio, 
bolonging to the iiiiialda family, both of which 
wove dellveved at Pevugliu The Motlonwa of 
Toi'iauuovu, a group of halMcngths ab the Ucrlln 
Mvwttum, wta completed at Fiovencc. Uuphacl 
waa now on the path which Porugino had trod 
before him, had ft paiubing-rooni at Ploroiice and 
ft paliiting-rouin at Perugia, bub was nob siUtelicd 
as Ills mostor liad boon with that ilnality which 
caused Poriigiuo to remain stationary In the rub 
of an old stylo. He detoriiiiuod to acquire and 
asainnlato some of tho boldness of Alichoelangolo, 
and tho principles which liCoiiardo had been teucli- 
iiiff to the stvvdoiiU of Iub academy at Milan. 
Wlien, after a sliort absence at Florence, ho 
rosuined work on tho Ansidol and Sanb' Antonio 
Madonnas at Pcrngla, Uapliaol gave as much 
a.H ho could of bho new snlrlb which was in him bo 
those compositions, wibhmit being able to alter 
their archaio character. In tho second of these 
plctnvQH aoiiio haada, recast in a now mould, I'ovcal 
the iufluenco of Da Vinci j for it is characteristic 
of liapliaol that, ahor witnessing tho struggle of 
that master with AJicbaoJangeJo, lie cam© for n 
biino to tiro conclusion that Leonardo ^Ya8 tho heUer 
nuui so far as grace and expression were in question, 
tliuiigh for action the spirit of Michaelangelo 
might bo preferable. The Terraiiuova Madonna 
shows tlie struggle in which llapliael was engaged. 
It has tlio bi'iglitjicss and sweetness of the Uinbrinn 
with the breadth of cxecntioii of tho Florenbino. 
Bub Hlmilar cUavoctoriatics distinmiisU bluj five 
small preclellas which once fonnea parb of tlio 
Madonna of yanb’ Antonio, whilst the ‘Semjoii 
on the Mount,' in Lord Lansdownc’s collection 
at Bowooii, ami part of tlie predella of the Atisidci 
Madonna, display bho inlliiciico of the works of 
Masaccio, Filippino, and Ghirlandajo, 

It is nob lusborically proved bhab Raphael and 
Dft Vinci were Intimate, out all tho pictures which 
loft liftpbnol's oasQl at Florence in loOb-O recall 
Lconaido in e.xiire.S8ioji, concentration of lines and 
light, bcmiKived atinosphevo, and subtle combina¬ 
tions of movement and tints. Examples nro Mo* 
donnna and Holy Families, of wJiich tho mosfccon- 
jyiicnons are that of the Gran Duca, the small 
Cowppj-, the Cavdellino, nnd Casa Tempi, at 
Florence, and tlio Virgin in Green at Vienna. But 
in portrait more than olsowlioro the lessons of Da 


Viuci are visible, and the likeness of Aladdnlcita 
Doui at Floi'ciico is inspired by the Afoua Lisa 
of the Louvre. Of special iutevest to Euglishmeu 
as a creation of this time is the St George, wliicli 
was fionb by the Duke of Urbino to Henry Vl[. of 
England, in return for llie garter given by that 
jiriiice to Guidubaldo of Monfcefeltio. Attmetions 
m other ways are the painter’s own likenesa at the 
Ullizi, ill u'bicli we discern that the grace of his art 
WHS algo displayed in Baplmers person, the Mo- 
duiiiios of Orleans, of tlie Palm, of St Petersburg, 
and Cajiigiani, in wliicli Raphael finally appeals 
as a pure Tiiscan fainiliav witJi tho arts of all Ills 
Florentine coiitciiipovavies. 

The Entombiitcnt towldcli Raphael now turned 
his attention was llnielied for Alalaiita Baglioni, 
and rccalU in many ways tho niisfovtuncs ivhjch 
attended the woi-llile.gs family of that naino, which 
had so long governed Fonigia. The sketches for 
the picture contain incidents that remind us of a 
massacre in which Atalanta lost her son. The 
picture in the Dorghese palace is an embodiment of 
all the nowpriucipics wliicli Raphael acniiirccl at 
Florence, i-caiising the perfect drawing of l)a Vinci 
and the sculptural simpc of Michaelangelo, allied 
to Pcrugiiiesqiie softness, and colour such as only 
Raphael could give. The result is nerlnips a little 
stlmiesa, which is Impnily avoided iti a graceful 
predclla represeating llopc. Faith, and Oliarity. 
As this fine ivork nd' anced to cojindebion RnpJmel 
bccanio very evidently attracted by the stylo of 
Fra Bavtoloinmco; and, under the influence of that 
mu.'itcr of monumenla] painting, lie hroiiglit in 

S iftrb to perfection the Apostles* attendant on tho 
iluriial, ill a fresco at San Sovero of Ponigiu. 
whilst he'composed and linishcd the Madonna del 
Rnidacchhio at Florence. During tlio progress of 
these works Raphael got into a Targe pmctice ftt 
Floronce, wlioro lie reigned sumonie in the absence 
of Pcriigino, Leonardo, and Mfcliacl Angelo. Some 
of tlio best work of his Florentine period wae now 
produced—tho small Holy Family with tlio Lamb 
at Madrid, much in tho spirit of Da Vinci; the Bt 
Cabhaiino of tho Louvre i the Bridgowator and 
Culoinin Madonnas; the'Virgin nnd Bleeping Tn* 
fant of Milan; tlio large Cowiier Madonna; Iho 
Bella Uiardiiilcm, and tho Esterliasy Madonna. 

From tho days of Giotto &nd Ma^acoio to tlioso 
of RnplincI Roniu bad always altracted to its 
centre paintore and sculntors of acknowledged 
ekill ill other cities of Italy. Michaolangolo had 
left Florence for llio 'Vatican, and Eaphnel in 1608 
did tho name at tlie jiistigntion of Jus rolative 
Brainanlc, who was in groat favour ^vUlv Juline 
XL, and not without support from Michaelangelo. 
The plane of this pope were gigantic. He laid Ihe 
foiindalion of the new cathedral of St Peter bo- 
canso old St Peter’s was tottei'ing to ila fall, and he 
caused the impal cliambeie to bo decoiutod nfresli 
becauBo he disliked tlio fre.‘‘Coes of the old niasteie 
at that bicno covering their walls, He employed 
Raphael because Pcnigino, Sodoma, and otlievs 
lind failed to satisfy Ins tasle. TJio dato of 
Raphael’s oiigageimmt to paint the ‘Camere’ of 
tho Vatican is now fixed with cOTtainty na 1509. 
In tho ceiling of Hie chamber 'of the Signaturo' 
the space is divided into fiolds, in which the 
Temptation, tho Jiicigiiiont of Solomon, the Croa- 
bioii of the Planets, mid Mavsyns and Apollo were 
inserted aide by side with inedallions oiiclosing 
allogoiies of Theology, PJiilosophyi Justice, and 
Poetry. All these pictiiiea exhibit an expanded 
style, ill which the spirit of Periigino, (mickened 
by the suhtlor spirit of Leonardo and Fra Llav- 
tolommco, becomes aasociatcrl with the antiqiio. 
Never before Imd the artist had such an oppor¬ 
tunity of study as now. When at Rome lie was 
enabled to viait tho trcasuiee of old sculpturo and 
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gems at tlie Viitican, ajul tJie ooUccUoiia of the 
car<Unals Uravorc ami Jleilici. On the walls of the 
cameva Raplmel began tbc Dinpnta, in whieli he 
represented the Eternal, Clirisb, Mary, and the 
apostles and angels pi-esiiling in hcnvcai over tlie 
sagea of tJie Trinitarian controvGi'sy. Here Knphoel 
practically eiitoicd on a method of iminting with 
Avhieli lie had not been very faniiliar j but he goincil 
coulidoiice ns ho proceeded, and, gradually desceml- 
inghoitt the higlier parts to the lower, ho equally 
applied the models and precepts of Leonardo and 
j I'la Lai'toloinmeo, became holder aud more ener¬ 
getic in Lho conception niid rendering of form, and 
nearly succeeded in equalling the power of Micliacl- 
angelo liinisolf. It wna a happy time during which 
the j’outhful master laboiireil at this composition, 
the time wlicti lie longed to add to the art which 
lie know bo well that of poetry, in which jVIlchaol- 
angelo excelled. His sKetclies for the Dispufcn I 
are filled with snatches of smrnets, which, o-s he' 
soon sa\y, were entirely henenbli the mark. But 
if his frioiula alioiiUl reject Im veraesa, they could 
pmisc ]jja pictiire, which is indee^l the noblest 
work that had then been completed at Home. The 
Kchocl of Athena immediately followed the I>hi- 
pnta, taking Hnphael into the pvo-ChrisUnn period 
of Plato and Aiistotlo. The picture emlMdied old 
philo-sophy and sciences. U was laid out in a 
temple planned for Raphael by Rmnwinte, In which 
tlie pliiioaopliers met, appropriately clad in the 
dress of tlio ancient GreoKS, surroiindod by statues 
and bas-j-olloft, whicii all gave occasion to the 
naintov to transport hU speotatons into an almost 
forgotten realm. Tlie manner in which ho repro¬ 
duced antique cliaractor and costume, in action, 
movement, and o,\pios.rioii, is acknowledged to 
nave been worthy of the man who succeeded \n 
displaying with a single cITort the progress made 
by Italian painters from tlio days of Giotto to those 
of CTliirlaiidajo. The Purnaasuf} which came after 
the School of Atiiciia takes us back to the ago of 
Greek vomo, showing us Apollo and tho Muses 
attended by the poets frmn Homov to Ovid, and 
wcorted by Danto. Rapliaol admirably trans- 
formed the ftiitkjae Into aomethUig living and 
present to the iiiodovns, infusing into croups and 
ligu res the life of a scenic actuality. 'ITie allcgoiy 
of Prudence, which came next, is less natural than 
the Pariinssiis, bub rescued fioin alFectedne.^ by 
grace of linos and skill in pictorial Ircatiiicnt. The 
fiiibordinate pictures of the Pope nccopting tlio 
Decretals, Justinian receiving tlio I'amlcets, and 
Augustus saving the inaniiBCiijits of Virgil are 
worthy adjuncts to the principal thomes. Julhts 
IT. asiced Raphael to iiitrodncQ his portrait into 
the Deci'otala, and the likeness of the ponbilFwitli 
a hoard enablc-s us to fix the date of tho complo- 
tiou of tlie L’iiambei- of the Signature in the iiikltUo 
of August 1511. Oil tho same day tliab Juliua 
II. w.Ta privileged to witness the coiuplotion of 
Jtaphael s first cycle of wall-paintings he officiated 
at muss \\\ tlie Sixtinc ChajwsL where the first half 
of Micliaelungelo’s ceiling was uncovered. 

Duvin" the progress of the works in which 
he employed and formed the talents of his 
disciples, Giovanni da Udine, Pemii, and Ginlio 
Xtoinano, Raph.ael divided his timo between the 
lft|jom'.s of the Vatican an<l easel-pictures- Tlie 
portraits of Jiilhia 11. and tlie Virgin of the Poiiolo 
of which copies have come down to us, were exe^ 
ciitcd; drawings were fiumsIiGd to the coiiner- 
plate-engraver Marcantonio for tlie Massacre of 
tlie Innocents; and Jladonnn-s and Holy Enmilies 
were comijosod, of udiich it is only pos«ihlo here to 
give the names—JI.aaoiiim.s of Alba at Sfc Petein- 
burg, of Gan-.igli at the National Gallery, of Mr 
Rogers, of the Diadem at the Louvre. Nothing 
coulil exceed the impatience of Julius to get the i 


clioniboi-s of the Vatican properly decoiated. Ho 
urged Raphael nob in vain to begin the clmmbor of 
Heliodorus, aud in a comparatively short time tlio 
iiinater produced, with clever help from his dis¬ 
ciples, the ceiling, in wbioli tho Eternal appears to 
Noah, Alu-ahunrs Sacrifice, Jacob’s Dream, and 
tlio Burning Bush. In all these cuinpositioiis 
llaphaers mastoiy is great, and liis Jigures of the 
Eternal arc majestic. The Expulsion of Helioclorns 
and the Moss of Ilolsoiia arc pjiiiiiicd so that by 
a pictorial license tlie prmliir is present ns tlio 
scones are enacted. _ The death of Julius early in 
1513 but slightly intcrnipLed the lahonrs of the 
painter, who gave a jjnble roiideiijig of Leo X. 
ami his suite in the picture of the Defeat of Attihi. 
The Deliverance of Peter, which closed the decora¬ 
tions, was nil effective piece of composition, in 
wliieli Hapliacl for onco indulged in contrasts of 
torch and moonlight and glare balaiicod by power¬ 
ful gloom. The constant employmout of disciples 
enabled Raphael, in the tlirec years which elapsed 
hctwccii the coniplotion of tho two chanihcvs—i.o, 
hetween 1611 and 1314—to finitili tho Madonna iH 
Eoligno at Home, the Isaiah of St Agnstiiio at 
Rome, the Qaintoa of the Earnosina, and the Sibyls 
of tlio Paco, not to speak of the mosaics of Um 
Popolo oideied hy Agostino Cbigi, In many of 
these works Raphael’s stylo is equal to that of 
Michaelaiigolo at the .Sixtine. wiLli the aihlitioiiu,! 
charm of a grace wlilcli was liis own. He also laid 
the autiqiio under contribution with great skill 
and succeas, and his art was that of a master wJio 
works without hesitation because ready for every 
form of effort that can bo required of him. In a 
cravcv mood ho also painted at tliis timo the sovovo 
Madonna of tlic Fish nt Jiladjid, in a nlaj'ftilly 
sweet mood tho Madonna dcilaSeiiiiv at I'lorerico ; 
whiUt in portraits such as AUuviti at Mnnlcli, aiul 
Inghlraim at Florence, lie rises to tlio perfect 
rciidcrijig of fcaliu-os and oxj»reB.sion wJiic]) iiinla 
its greatest triumph in tlie Leo X. of Florence. 

Hapliael, who had been greatly favoured by Julius, 
became a peraonnl favourite of Leo, wlm selocled 
him to succeed Brnmanto as architocb of .yt Fotor’H 
iu iGiJ, aud after'vavda made him iuspecLor of 
Roman ruins. But he was us impatient as hi« luo- 
dccessor to gob tlic Vaiieaii eliumbors liiiishoil, and 
he successfully obtained from tlio masLcis tho 
frcscoe.s of the Camera dell’ Ijioendio, which all ilJiis- 
^te scones from the lives of Loonino popes: tlio 
Flic of Borgo, in which nil the rcinimntn of itoinau 
bmldings known to Raphael uvo introiUiced, lho 
Battle of Ostia against tho Sitiacens, t]jo Coiona. 
tion of Cliarleniflgiie, and the Oath of Leo Ilf. 
Blit Raphael was now too busy to attend pm! 
soiially to wall-pniiitiiig, aud nutcli of Ills attoutiim 
wiw taken up with tho composition of the ciivtoonR 
wliicli Jio executed, M’itJi help from assisiauU, for 
the tapestries of the Sixtiiio Clmpcl. It would ho 
impossible to dc-scribo tiieso masLorpiocca or tlio 
tapestries mode from them in the apaco hero at 
onr command. The cartoons may ho seen at tho 
Kciisiiigloii Museum, the tapestries at LhoYatioiiii. 
They aix5 iiia5torincce.n worthy of a inlgriniiigo ; tlie 
first eompleled in December lOlC, lho Bocond 
woven at Umssols iu 1519. At this poiiod of h)s 
career Raphael wus a welcome guest iii the bofit 
circles of Rome, painted the Tikone.sscs of tlio 
pope’s relatives, Gln|iano and Lorenzo do’ Medici 
and was o-sked in vein for iiictiive.s hy tho Duke (if 
Feirara. His portraits of tlio Dnke of Uihino, 
Cki^iglipiie, Bcnibn, Navugcro, ami liiH (iecoraliou 
of Caixlinal Bibicna’a rooms at the Vatican toll of 
the company which bo freqiientcd, When Leo X. 
siiccumlictl to Fiancis I. after IHarigiiano Raphflol 
followed the pontifi’ to FloroncQ ancT Bologna, aud 
found^ there tlie new patrons for wlioiii lie oxcoiiled 
tho Sixtiino MutlounEX, tho St Cecilifi of 33ologiifij 
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aiul the Ezcehicl of tlio PiUi. The lahom’s sub- 
aeqiionfcly complotocl woi'e iinmense, inolmling: the 
Spasinio ab Matlvitl, the Holy Fftinily aTio St 
Micliaol, wliich the nope sent lo the king of France 
in 1618, and the ukojicss of the viee-micen of 
Aragon, followed by tlio celebrated porbrotb of the 
Violin-playcv of the Selavva cullecuoti at Rome. 
Wall-pnin'tijig, witli help from the assistants, was 
diligently carried on, and nroduceil the cycle of 
the Psyche legend at tho Parnesinn, the ‘gospel- 
ecenea of the Loggio of the Vatican, and the froscoca 
of the Hail of Constantino. The last work tiono in 
tho master’s paiiiting room was the Tronsfionmtion, 
wliich was nearly Tmished wlien Raphael died of a 

I iovnicioua fever cangiit in the excavations of 
ioine. lie expired on the Qth of April 1520, after 
a wooic’s illness. 

Seo Cnstiglione, C'oWft/iaiio (Padnn, 1?CC); Pungilconi, 
Mo(}ia iSVorico di RaffaeUo Sanli (UrUino, 18SS); IluinoUr, 
Forachimnen (Berlin, 1827); Passavsn^ (I’nris, 

1860); CMTvj'or'i f^nlizic c Docunienti (Modena, 1870)*, 
Vasni'i, Vile (ed. LQinonnlar, Ploronec, l&IO); Mantz, 
JJrtpAwcf (Paris, 1881); Ciifinoni’a Life of (Homo, 
1881); Griniin, Daa Lebeii linjiluieh (Berlin, 188G; 
Eng. trims. 1889); Springor, Jinffuel «»m< Mkketanoelo 
(M cd. liCip. 18811)lAhKQ, Lebcn uiwZ Werke 

(Dresdon, 1881); Von rjUtzow, Raffaela JUldimi/k- 
Lntivicficiunnaf/anff (Vionim, 1890)! ftfnlvnsja, FeMna 
i^Kin'cc {Bolognn, 1078); rarlfl da Gmsl’sDiaries (MS. 
in tho Vatican); and Jiaphacl, hit Life and iVori, by 
tho pvQsont writer and 6. H. Cavalcasetlo (1882). 

Rapliailifl, or Eugotism, is a disease which 
was muoli more prevalent aomo centimes ago than 
it is at pi'cSeiit. The name raphunia was first 
given to it by Lluncews, who llvoMgUt the morbid 
symptoms wore dopendonb upon Qie mixture of 
Maphamis Ruphanistnm, or jointed charlock, with 
llio wlioab used os food. It was euspected, os 
early as Clio ond of tlio 10th century, that the 
disease was due to the development of afiingitsin 
the grain, and this faot Is now established beyond 
doubt, altiioiigli some writers lioid (as Linniens 
did) that this morbid state is also pi-oduocd by tho 
urosenco of poisonous plants, oapcclally X>olimi 
icmuleniwn, oi' darnel, among tho grain. Deficiency 
of proper food probably contributes to cause tho 
disease, for it rarely occurs wlien ergot is uscil 
medicinally. Although rye U the ordinary seat of 
tlio poisonous fungus, wheat, rko. and other grams 
are liahlc to be similarly allbctcd, and to produce 
similar results. See EiiaoT. 

There are two forms of tlio disease—tho spas- 
inndio and the gangienous. In both, symptoms of 
irritation of the digestive organs arc the I'rat to 
appear. In tlie spasmodio form tingling or itching 
of various pai'ts of Iho bodj^ witJi Joss ol Bensation 
in tho feet and hands, are tho most constant 
symptoms. Violent coutvactiona of llio muscles 
may occur, giving rise to inlenso pain, will some¬ 
times epileptic convulsions supervene. In the gnii- 
gi'onous form the extremities are painful, reil but 
cold, and not easily moved; and after a varying 
Lillie gangrciio fiiijici'veiic.s. With regard tn treat¬ 
ment, the main tiling is to replace the poisonous 
howY bv caftUy digessWd, food, ‘Wlvatovw 

ho tiie foi'iii of troatinent adopted, tljo mortality in 
the gangi'onon.s form is usually 90 per cent. Tlio 
Bpiisinodle form is much less destrnctivo to life. 

Rnpliini the name of a group of paliiw (sec 
Vol. Vll. p. 722), tlie Joave.s, bark, and pith of 
whicli are iiHcd for various purposes. Tho host 
of one South Amorioaii species, B. Uedigem or 
Juputi-palm, is largely used by gardenura ovory- 
wheve for tying nji plants, in fastening grafts, &c, 
And tho midribs of tho loaves of another species, 
found in Madagascar, &c,, are supposwl to bo what 
was taken for ‘roc’s quills,’ tho feathers of tho 
fabled lloo (q, v,). 


UAXtUoc, ft market-town of Donegal, 15 miles 
SSW. of Londondeny. Its former seo was united 
to Doi-ry in 1835. Pop. flS6. 

Uui>if1ail, ft river of Virginia, and tributary of 
tho Xtftppaliamiock (q.v.). 

RniiicLs. See \VATEnrAr.L, Eiver, Niagaea, 
Nn.E, Parana, &<•. 

Rilfticr, a light, highly-tompored, odgeless, 
thiiistuig weapon, finely pointed, and about 3 feet 
in longtTi. It wns for long the favourite weapon 
in duelling, and was worn by every gentleman. 
At present it is worn only on occasions of court 
ceremonial, and answeis no other purpose tlian to 
ineoiiimotlo tho wearer, Iiistniction.s for Fencing 
(q.v.) are for fencing with the rapier or foil. ,See 
Swo«T>. 

Baitiii <lc Thoyrns, Paul dr, a French liia- 
toiiau oi Rngland, wns descended from a Pro¬ 
testant Savoyard family, which settled in X‘'raneo 
in the IfltU century, and was hovii at Caatres, in 
Langncdoc, March 2.5, 1001. He sLuclied at the 
Protestant college at Sauimir, and passed ns advo¬ 
cate in 1079, but lind no liking for the profession; 
and when the invocation of tlie Edict of Nantes 
(1085) forced Mm to leave Rj-ftnco he soiiglit oin- 
ploymeut without success in England, and after¬ 
wards in Holland, where he cnRsled in a corps 
of volunteera at Utrcclit, formed by his conain- 
gornion, Daniel de Rapiii. ■^Vith his company lie 
followed tho Prince of Orango to England iii 1688, 
was mode ensign in tlio Xoflowing year, and die- 
tiiigiilshcd himself by his brnvory at tho siege of 
CarrickforguB, tho battle of the Boyne, aiuT tlio 
Megoof Limiivick, wUevo he was shot Ihvough the 
slioiiUlor by a imisket-ball. In IQDS ho wns 
apitointod tutor to tho Earl of PortlaiicVs son, with 
whom lie Imvelled in HoJland, Germany, and 
Italy, after which he took up his residonco at the 
Hagno, but in 1707 withdrew with Iris family lo 
Wcsol, wlioro ho devoted tho remaining sovomeen 
years of his life to tho com))osition of liis great 
work. The severity of his labours is belioved to 
have shortened his days, Ho died Mny 16, 1725, 
Rapln’s y/wfoiVc tVAnglcUrre was publiBlicd at tlio 
Hague in 8 vols. the year befoi'O his death. It 
was undoubtedly, as Voltaire has said, tho beat 
work on Ennlisli history Lliab had until then 
apl»caictlj full, luiuuto, cavefui in tho oitntiou of 
mahoritlcs, clcai', rapid, and acciirato in imvraLion, 
methodical in the niTaugeineub of its nmtorialB, 
comparatively impartial in. spirit, and yet betray¬ 
ing on llio pai-t of tiic author an 'honourable 
reverence for law and liberty. 

lupin begins witii the invasion of Britain by the 
lUman^ and ends with tho death of Ohnrlos 7. Tiio 
work was oontinued to tlio deatli of 'William III. by 
David Durant (JIngiio, 2 vols. 1731). The host edition 
of the I/istoire in its nugniontcd form is by Lofobvro do 
Saint-Maro (llngiic, 10 vols. 17d9 et seq.). Tlio ovi^iiiid 
was tmnsInUd into English by tho lUv. Nioholas Tiiidal 
(Loud. 15 vols. 1726-31), and snbsoquontly by Joliii Kelly 
(111 2 vols. fol). 

]tai)|>, Geoeoe, founder of llie sect of Econo- 
milcB, was born at Wurtemberg in 1770, and, after 
nn attempt lo mtoro tho chmcli of New Testa¬ 
ment days in Gormaiiy, eniigraLod with his fol¬ 
lowers to 'Westovn Pennsylvania in 1803, Thove 
ho ealabliahed a acttloment which ho named 
Hiirmony (whcnco the early title of the sect, 
Haniiouists or Hanuoiiitcs). In 1615 tlio com¬ 
munity roniovcd to Indiana, and founded Now 
Hamiony (q.v.); but thin was sold in 1824 to 
Boherb Owen, and Ilapp and his followers returned 
to Pennsylvania, where thoy built Economy, a 
village on tlio right bank of tho Ohio, 15 miles 
NW. of PittabuYg, and engaged in fanning. Tliore 
Rapp died, 7th August 1847. Iiupressed witli the 
certainty of the speedy second coming of Clivisb, 
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his alisorbiiig aim wfua to amass great; wenJtli, to 
be placed then at the Loi'd’a disposal. To this end 
he find liis followeis iH'acti&ed a ligiiL economy, and 
lived a life of toil and Belf denial, in \yhich celibacy 
formed a part i and with the same object, nil tiling 
WGVQ lield ill ooinmon. As the yeai’S p^sed the 
coimiinnity becanie wealthy indeed, and ifc is now 
the OAviiev of great famis anil dairies, and of vine¬ 
yards that nro fainuus, and is said besides to hold 
millions of dollars' worth of railway and bank 
slmi'QH. Its nuiiibera, however, have not increased, 
and in 1800 did not exceed seventy. 

Rapl)j Jean, Count, a Fiench general, wna 
born at Colmar, in the Pronch department of Haufc- 
Pliin, 27tli April ]77^« Ho wan intended for the 
clini'cli, but his taste for a niilitary life led him to 
enrol himself (1788) in the mounted ‘cliftsseni-s' 
of tlio Froncli army, llapp diatingaished liiin-self 
by ilaahing gallantry in Gennajiy and Jigj’pt, and 
on the death o! Desaix at Marengo be Iiecanio 
nido de-camn to Hapoleon. Ilis brilUanfc chargo 
at Aiisterlilz upon the ilussinii Imperial Guard 
ivas I'owarded with the gi ude of gencml of division 
(1805). For hia services at Lowiu ho was named 
a Count of the Empire (1800). Ho opposed tho 
lliL'islitn expedition, but accompanied the Emperor 
throughout the whole of it. Uis olistinato defenoo 
of 'Danxlg for nearly a year against a powerful 
Russian army gained fur Jiim gioater reuoivn, and 
Ills chivalrous and considerate tveatiiicut of tho 
unfovtuiiate inhabitants during tho siego was 
warmly appreciated by thorn. The Russians, con¬ 
trary to the avtlolos or capitulation, sont Rapp and 
his garrison prUoners to Russia, and ho (lid not 
roturu to Franco till July ISU. On veachiiig 
Poris lie wfw woU received by Louis XVIlh; hub 
in I8l5 he went over to his old rnn.stcr, and was 
appointed coininander-ia-cliiof of tlio army of tlie 
Itliino, ami peer of Franco. After Waterloo Rni»p 
again aubmittod to Louis. Re-ereatcd a peer of 
Franco (1810), he hold various oilices about the 
court, and died at Pails, 8th Novciulier 1821. Sue 
Ids ^Icmoirs (1823), uiid Spach’a Jiiotjraphies 
Afsncteiutes (1871). 

Raiipnliaiiiiock, a river of Virginia, ris<*8 in 
the Bhio RUIgo of tho Alleglmny Mountains, re¬ 
ceives the Ra'pidan (above this point it ie soino- 
times oalled tlio North Fovk), luut IIowb about 123 
miles south-east to Chesapeake Bay. It is tidal 
and navigable to Fredericksburg. Tho Rappa¬ 
hannock and the Rapidnii m’-cio the scenes of some 
of tlie most sauguinavy battles of the ^Yav of 
Secession, at rrcdericlcabnvg, Cliancvllorsville, and 
tlie IVilderiiess. 

Rllpycc' (Fr. rApS, ‘rasped’), a cocarse-grained 
species of finulV ((pv.), 

Ramiciu Sec ILvr. 

Raptorcs. See Bmus of PnEV. 

Ravatoiiga. Sec Cook. Islands. 

Rarcy# See House, Vol. V. p. 7D3. 

Ras (= Heb. rosh), an Arabic word, signifying 
‘ head/ ‘ promontory, ’ occurs in tlie names oi m.-rny 
capes 011 ^ the Arabian and north Africon consls, 
and also in Sicily and Malta, as in Kos-el-llm], tho 
eastern point of Arabio. 

Ra.s]ics, aflections of the skin, characterised 
by u. rod suporfioial efUorcsoonee, diilbscd or in 
patch(j.s, disappearing iiiulei- nicssure, and usually 
ending in dcsquainatioii. % this division of 
cutaneous disorders belong JMoaslcs, Scarlatina 
(or Scarlet Fever), Erysipelas, Erythema, Roseola 
(or Scnvleb Rash), and Nettle Rash. Of these 
rashes Measles, Scarlatina, and Erysipelas aro 
rather to ho rogauled as fi!VGi'.s or blood diseases 
tlian aa eutaiiomis diseases in tho true sodsq of 
the phiase. 


Rnshi (from tlio initials of Rabbi Shelomo 
Izoaki, often erroneously called Jaichi), the 
greatnab Jewlsli commentator and exegete, wna 
horn about 1040, at Troyes, hi France. Philology, 
pjiitasouliy, medicine, nabronomy, civil and eccle.<ii- 
cistical law, and exe-gesis were the chief liraiicho.s of 
Ills learning; and to n rare proficiency in thoin bo 
united a conipletQ inostory over the whole range 
of Scripture and the Talmiidical soiirces. In order 
fnrtlier to perfect himself for his gigantic tusk lie 
travelled ft»r seven years, visiting the sciiools of 
Italy, Greece, Germany, Palestine, EKynb- Hia 
chief work is liis Commentary on tlie whole of tlio 
Old Tostameufc, Raslii’s style is oxtremoly brief 
and concLse, ycb clear and pregnant; obscufo ami 
alistruso only to those who Wlc tho ncccs.savy pre¬ 
liminary knowledge. According to tho fasliion of 
its day, it is replete with allegorical or rather 
pooticdl illustrations, gathered from the wido fields 
of the ilidroak witUiu and without tlio Talmud. 
This Comiiieiitary—entirely tvanslalcd into Latin 
by Breltlmupfc, and partly also into German—was 
the first book ever pi-iiited in llobrew (Reggio, 
1-174). Of Ilia nimiQvoua other worka may bo men¬ 
tioned his Commentary on tlio Babylonian Talmud ; 
a Commentary to tlie Pirlx Aboth; tlio FcinhSy 
treating of Laivs and Ceremonies; a Collection of 
Legal votes and Decisionn; a Commontaiy oti 
Mklrash liabb.ah; a Book of Medicine; and a 
Poem on tho Unity of Cod, He died 13tli July 
1105; and such was his pioby and Ids fiiirpnasiiig 
ouilnenco that later goneratioiis wove a sliining 
garland of legends around his head. 

Rask. Rasmus Ciini.sTiAN, philologisb, was 
born at Briiiulokildc, near Odense, in tho iskind of 
Pillion, 22(1 Noveiubor 1787, studied atConenhagon, 
ami in 1808 publislicd his first worlc on tho riilos or 
tho Icelandic langnnge. Buiing tlie yoavs 1807- 
12 lio oeijupied himself wiLli (Imwing un grain- 
maticnl aystems for ’most of the Govmamo, Slavonic, 
And Roiiiaiice tongues, and in compaving tiicm with 
those of India. Ho tlicn visited Sweden and in 
1818 proceeded to Icoland, whore lie li\'cd mr Ihroo 
yeais. On hia roturu to (iopenUagou ho wax 
appointed auh-librariau to tlio university, and in 
1818 )niblisJiC(l his splendid rcscavches concorning 
the origin of tho Icelandic Inugnagc. After spoiul- 
ittg a year (1817) iu SLookhuliu, where ho pubUshod 
his admirable Anglo-Saxon grammar anti tho fust 
critical oilition of the Snorm Edda and tho Jidda 
i)ucinnndat\ lie went to St Petoi-aburg, and tlicro 
devoted himself for two yeo.rs to the study of Iho 
oriental laiigiiagos, principally Sanskrit, l*ei‘.''iaii, 
and Aiubic, wMlo at tho same tinio ho also 
acfjuiriMl a competent knowledge of Ruksiun and 
Pinuisli. Thus mpiippcd, Im proeooded to AstfO- 
kluui, and then cummenced a journey thnm^fh tho 
country of tho Turkomans, tho CaiicaBu.s, I’or.sia 
(adding meanwhile tho Mongol and Manohu dia¬ 
lects to lii-i already euoriuaua lingulKtio awiuisi. 
tioiia), and finally Ceylon, w’liero he inado liimsulf 
acq^iiaiiitcd with Singhalese and Pali, and wrolo 
Ilia SUgalcsisk SkrifUanra (1822). In 1823 Rusk 
returned to Coponhagen, laden with leavulng aud 
raitj mauubcript troasures, of whicli the gruatasl; 
port wiw pri.*seutcd to the niiivcrsily. In 13125 Jio 
was appointed in-ofcssor of Literary Ilistm-y, in 
1828 of Oriental Lcinguagea, and iu 183L of' Ice¬ 
landic. Bub hiu iiiiiuensQ labours liad e.vhaufited 
his energies, and ho died, Idtii November 1832, at 
tho early age of forty-five, a victim of hard work. 
Bu.sk also wrote uii Frisian graminav (1825), on 
aiKUcnb Egyptian chronology (1827), on Hourow 
chronology (1828), grninniaiH of sevoral languages, 
and A gi'cat number of iniacollniieons tulioleH in tlio 
learned journaia of the North, wUvcli wovo collcetcd 
after his d<jabh, and nnblishod (3 vols. 1831-38). 
There ui-e English editions of liia Anglo-Saxon, 
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Danish, uiul IcelniuUo Kramniava. Beo tlio Lives 
"by Potei'sen (1870) and Ronniny (1887). 

Itnslcoliiiks, tho name of a variety of Bcctsin 
the llusbiati Church. See RUSSIA. 

Ra.si)ail, FiiANgois Vinoknt (1794-1878), n. 
Fjencli chemiab, doctor, and revolutionist, whose 
camphor-sysitQm (1845) was a forerunner of anti- 
Reutic suvyery. Bee a monogianli on him hv Saint- 
Martin (I’ariH, 1877). 

Raspberry {Jiubus Idaus), the moat valued 
of all tliQ Kpcciea of Bubiis (q.v,). The charactera 
of the leaves, flowers, anil fruit of raspberry are well 



Enapberry {Jtubus Idaua). 


illustrated in the aceompanylnc figure. The wild 
rnsphurry haa ecnrlot fi uit, and la found in thickets 
ana woods throughout the wliole of Europe and 
tho nortli of Asia, ft Is connuon in Britain. The 
raaphorry has long been iu cultivation for its fruit. 
There nvo many cultivated varieties, witk ml. 

i ’oilow, and ■wliite fruit, much exceeding the wild 
ciiul in size, Tho root is orcopiug, perennial; tho 
atonw only biennial, hearing {nvli in the second 
year, woody, but witli very largo pith. Planta¬ 
tions of raspuorries aro most easily inado by iiionns 
of sttekors. The raspberry loves a light riclr soil, 
anil is rather partial to a shady situation. The 
tall kinds are unsuilablo lit situations much 
exposed to winds, as tho atoms nro easily hrokoii. 
Tho rows aro generally about 4 foot opart, the 
plants 3 to 4^ foot apart in the rows. Tim young 
stoms are tliinnod out to allow free access of air 
to those wliioli are left. Stakes aro often used to 
support tho stems, or tlioy nro variously tied 
together. The fruib is used for do-ssert; foriwus, 
jel1ic.H, &c. i for making or flavouring many Kinds 
of sweetmeats; ami, mixed with brandy, wine, or 
vinegar, for tho pronaiutiou of Rttspberrij Syi'U 2 ), 
liaspherri/ Vinegav, lVc. DifTor-enb nroparatioiis of 
it arc used in luedicino in cases ox foror, inflam¬ 
mation, &c. Rnsphorry vinegar is a particularly 
grateful niul cooling drink in feveus. Raspberries, 
fovinonted oithor alono or along with currants and 
clievrie.H, yield a strong and voiy agreeable wine, 
from Avhicli a >’ciy powerful spirit can ho made. 
Some of tho other species of Ilubns most nearly 
resembling tho raspberry produce also agreeable 
fruits. E. odoniiui is a highly ornamental ehmb, 
a native of Canada and riie northern slates of 
America, Ls rrc(inont iu gardens both in Europe 
and America, but rarely produces its fruit in 
Rritaih. 

Rassnill, IIoKJiuzD, Assyiiologist, was born, 
Lho .aoii oi ChfiUloan Ciiristian paronte, at Mosul 
jji Mesopotamia in J820, Ho gained the friwid- 
ship of Xayard, and assisted him in his oxcnva< 
biona at Niaovoh in 1845-47 and 1849-61, and then 


aucceedeil him, until 1854, ns BritLsli agent fur 
conducting Assyrian e.xplorationa. His giaiiclesb 
success was the limling of the painco of Assur- 
baiii-iyi (Savdanapalua). After holding in the 
followuig years political ollices at Aden and 
Muscat, lie was sent (1804) by the British govern- 
ineat to Ahyssfiifa, to demand tlie release of tlic 
Kurapeaim keitt in nrUon by King Tlieodorc ; bub 
that poteutalu cast liim also into prison, and only 
released him with the rest of Ids captives after Ids 
army hail been defeated by Sir R. Napier in 1868, 
b'l'oui 1870 to 1883 Roasaiu was employed by the 
trustees of the British JInseiim in making cxploin- 
tiona in Afesopotamia, and discovered Seplmvvaim 
(Sippara) and ICuthah. He published Tne British 
fl/tsstoa to T'/teodorc, Aiup o/(I860). 

or ItASTADT, a town and flrst-cloes 
fortre&s In JJaden, stands on the Mnrg, 3 milca 
from its junction with the Illdiic, and 16 milea 
S^V. of Carlsridie. Steel u’arcs, bcc?', and tobacco 
arc manufactured. From 1725 to 1771 the town 
wa.s tho lesidenco of tho Margraves of Badeii- 
Biulcii. The ni-eaent fortilications were erected in 
1840-48 by Austrian engineers, to protceb the 
northern entrance to the Black’ Forest. Bnstatt 
is iiiemomhlc for two congrcBses—the fnet in 
1714, when a treaty of peace, widcli brought tho 
w'ar of the Spanish Succession to a close, was 
sigucil between Marshal VillaiB and Prince Eugene; 
and tho second in 17O7-0D. 0)i the breaking up 
of this latter congress without any definite result 
the three Frcncli pleidpotcntiancs sot out for 
Strashurg; but they iiatl scarcely got beyond tho 
gales of Itaatatb wlion they ^roro attacked by 
Austrian hussars, and two of tlio threo akin, whilst 
tho third was left for dead in a ditch, Their napovs 
wore carried oir, but no fiirther s))ofl •was taken, ■ 
It socins that tlio ArcliduUe Clmvlos gave orders I 
to tho hussuiii to drive the Frencli representatives | 
ont of Ihistatt and take away tlieii' papers; the 
killing was tl\e work of tho ofRcevs, misundev- ' 
Btaiidnig their orders. Tlie town played a proini- 
nont part hi 1840 as the stvongliold nf the revolu- 
tionfsts in Radon. Pop. (1885) li,74S. 

Rat, a name applied to the lamer species of the 
rodent genus Mus, bub especially to the Brown Rat 
I Af. dccumuMts) and tho Black Rat- (A/, mltva). 
Like tlio mice, wliich are iiiehiiled in the same 

f ;einiB, ralH aro agile and graceful nniniale, skil- 
III ill burrowing, predominantly nocturnal. The 
bright eyes, Invgn cars, naked inn/de, softfur, and 
Inugscnly fnil aro familial' externa) ebaj-actojistios. 
Tho brown or Norway rnt uicnBures about eight 
inches iu length, not including tho tail, which is 
uaimlly Bhoi'tov than the body. ItisgTaylBh-bTOW’n 
in colour, with ilcsli-coloiived earn, feet, and tail. 
Block varieties suniotiincs occur, It is believed to 
liovo travelled gindnnlly westwards, porlmps fram 
China, and did not rcacfi Fraiioo or Britain till to- 
wuvds tho middle of tlio lust century. In 1727 
swarnifl swam acrofis the Volga, and rapidly spread 
over Enropc, dispoRscssing tho black vat which 
had arrived some ceiituiics beforo. According to 
BO1II0, tho black rut was brought to Britain in 1732 
in ships from the East Indies, As a common 
stoivaway in shipa, itiios beon distributed over the 
world, reaching Amovica about 1775. The black 
rat is siiiallei' and slimmor than the bio>vn rat. 
Tho head and body measure six or seven inohes 
iu length; the tail is an incli or two longor. 
Tho head is more slender than in the brown 
rat, and the ears nro rather larger. In nioBt 
tho colour is glossy black, but wliito and piebald 
variotios may occur. It is less fierce than tlio 
brown rnt,'and seoma to be Jess distinctively' a 
burrowing radont, proforring the upper parts of 
houses to the cellars. Its original liome seems to 
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I liavQ lieeii in tlic East, perlinjia in Persia, bnb it 
j must liftvo readied iiortlierji Europe by tho 13tli 
I cenfcwvy at least, for its troublesome presence is 
I noticccl by Allertus iMaamia 
: These species of rat liave Hiniilar Iiabita, and the 

stron/^ev, larger, and fieTccv form sometinres touda 
to extei-iniiiatc the otlier, this being one of the few 
instances svliicli Darwin gives of liis conclusion that 
the struggle for existence is Ifcenest between closely 
allied species. As to t!io habits of j-ats, it is weTl 
known that they find their way everywhere; jio 
door is .slmb to them j they gnaw ami burrow 
throngli almost all obstacles. They rtin and leap, 
tliey climb and andin. Tliey are fond of animai 
food, but will eat almost anything; corn, fodder, 
nil kinds of human food, eggs, yowne birds, binall 
mammals, all is grist to tlioir mill, in illnatratlon 
of tlmir voracit}' it j.s often related tliat in a 
slaughter-house near Paris thirty-five dead horses 
were picked to the bones in a single night. When 
pressed by Ininger they display nmeli boldnes.*), 
and bheir skill in stealing even sneb unmanageable 



Black lint (Afus ivdus); Brown Rnfc (^/u# dicumanv$). 

goods as eggs is well known. Tiioir senses, espe¬ 
cially of Biuell and Ucariug, arc acute, and their 
iiitulligeiice is well devolupcd. The inothci-s are 
careful of their tender oilspring, but the males dis¬ 
play the reverse of parental aftcction. The albinos 
are deliglitfiil pets. Rrehni cites several strange 
obaervations in regard to the so-called ‘rat-kings,’ 
wliicli coTisiab apparently of a number of diseased 
rats with ciilanulecl tails, It is i^aid that over tw'o 
dozoii individuals have been found tl»us entangled, 
lints are^very prolific, breeding four or (Ivo times a 
car. Pour to ton young are brought forth at a 
ii'tb, after a very short gestation of about three 
■weeks. Moreover, the young become sexually 
mature in about six months. All the conditions 
favoiii' raiJid incicase, and ijlagiiai of rats by no 
means eciay to cope with not uiifreqnently occur. 
Hats do lunch damage in various ways—by their 
burrows, by their voracious gnawing of all sorts of 
things, by their omiiivoroua ajipotit©. They mider- 
jiiijio walls, ile.stroy woodwork, devour stores. 
’Wlien jircssed with hunger they may attack large 
niatiunalH, nml even man lii]u.sclf sometimes falls 
a victim. They liiivo been known to eat holes in 
fat pigs, to gnaw oft’the legs of birds, and even to 
dCHtvoy the Boles of elephants’ feet. Their destvue- 
tion inay in many cases be left to their natural 
Gnemies~birds of prey and carnivorous mamumls 
—bub it is often necessary to re,sort to the use of 
trans and poisons. Oiio of tlie most etrective ways 
of destroying tliem is to feed tlieni with a mixtui'o 
of meal and jilaatcr of Paris, Their skin is some¬ 
times used for making glove-leatlier; and their 
flesh, accovdiug to T/ie I'amicr’s Fi'ieml$ iintl Foes, 
hy Tlieodote Wood (1887), is, if similarly cooked, 
aupeiiur to labbit. 

Xliere are several genera nearly related to Mus— 


e.g. Resocia, of winch an East Indian species, the 
Banclicoot-rat {A. bcniclicota), may measure over 
a foot in length; Hapalotis, j-epresenfced by little 
jorboa-like animals in Australia; Ecldnothrix, 
with one species in Cclehes, n rat with a very long 
tnu7.?.le, aiul spines among tlia fur; Cricetomys, 
i-epresciiled by a fornudablo African sjiecies (O. 
aamliiaHUs) of largo size and ferocious voracity. 
To some more remotely related rodents the term 
rat is often impulnrly applied—e.g. to tlic "Water- 
vole [Arvicola am 2 }hibi'\i 8 ; see "Vole), and to tiio 
Anioiican Miisk-iat {Fiberzibethiem), See Mou-SE, 

ROPENTIA. 

Rnta {Mclrosideros rolmsfnl, a Now Zealand 
tree reUted to various species of Ironwood (q,v.). 
The seed is believed to bo swallowed by a cater¬ 
pillar, and to sprout in its interior, the iosicriiig 
grub being of course Icillcd. TJie tree begins life 
08 a climber, attaclied to other fai' 0 .st-lree.s, niid 
attains a height of 100 feet; but when it lias kiiicd 
tlic aujijiortiiig stem tlio rata is able to .sustain its 
own weigiit and to grow on ns aninilcpendcuL tree, 
attaining ultimately a height of near 20t) foot. 
The wood is very liavd, formerly iniieli used for 
making clubs, and is valuable for shijibuikling. 
.See Abercroniby, Sea and S/dcs (1880), 

RaitaAA, a llavouring esscnco made with tho 
oitoential Oil of AlmoniiB (cpv,). The naiiio is 
somotimos given to other essences. 

Ratnk. Seo MAnsiiAU, Islands, 

Rntcllirc TablcSi Sec FinENDi.y Societies, 

RiUe» See Bonouaib Counit, Pooh-laws, 
Taxation. 

Ratel [Mellivom), a genus of qimdi'upeds oE 
the Bear lamily (Arctoidca), nearly nlliccl to tho 
Gluttons (q.v.), from which it tlifl'ers in liaving oiio 
falso molar less in cacli Inw ami tlio npiier tuber¬ 
cular teeth slightly developed. Tho general aspeeb 
is similar to that of the badgers, Imt hoavior nnd 
more clumsy. Three species are known, whieii 
inliabit Afruui nnd India ; one snecius, tlio Cnpo 
Raid {M. nticl or cape)xsis), inhaults tho simth of 



Tlio C&iiO Rate! [lildlivora fald). 


Africa, and is said to feed much on bees and tUoiv 
honey, its thick fur protecting it against tiieir 
.slings; the oLlicr inliabits the iiortli of India, 
prowls about by night, is a voracious devouror of 
animal food, and often scratches uj) recently 
iiilcii-od bodies from their graves, The Cape rntel 
is about tJjo .size of a Iwidgor, gray above, black 
lielow. It is cosily tamed, and is amuaingly activo 
in confmetnent, continually running about ila cage, 
and tumbling strange aomci'saulbs to attract tlio 
attention of spectators, from whicli it seems to 
derive great plcnsure. 
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Itatli^ the Irish iiaino for a pretiifitoric Hill- 
fort (q.v.). 

RatUenoWi ft town of Prussia, on the right 
hank of the Havol (liore crosaetl by a st-one hiiilge), 
43 iniloa by rail \V. by N. of Borlin. Opncal 
instruments, ■wooden wares, nmeliinery, hiicka nnd 
tiles, are made. I’oi). (1885) 13,072. 

KatllUealC, a town of Ireland, on the river 
Doel, 19 milca SW. of Limerick by rail. Pop. 2640. 

Ratlilill, A cresoenb-shanod island oil Uie coast 
of Antrim, Ci miles N. of Ballyoosble. Measuring 
H by H iiiirGs, and 3308 acrca in area, it has fino 
cfiirs, consists of cohimnar basalt and Uniciitonc. 
and attains a maximum altitude of 440 feet. Tho 
soil in tlio valleys is fertile, but fishing is the 
leading indusLiw, the kel[)-manufacturo bemg qnile 
extinct, llatlilin is idenbified M'ith the.RzcT>^ia of 
Ptotomy, liicniet of Pliny, and Itaghlin or Jiiiffheriu 
(‘ foi'Lres.s of Ireland ’) of labor writoi’s. St Colnmha 
cstablislied a churcli hove in the Gth century j and 
Prucu in 1300 Look refuge in a oastlo, now n min. 
Pop. (1841) 1030; (1881) 361. 

Ratlboib a town of Pj ussian Silcsin, stands on 
the loft bank of tlio Odor, 44 milca SSE. of Oppchi. 
It is the chief town of tlio |)riiicij)aliby of Ratibor, 
wliicli, a sovereign duolty from 1288 to 1632, has 
binco 1742 boon subject to Prussia. Tho town 
manufaotvivos tobacco, shoos, paper, gloss, sugar, 
furniture, &c., and liaa largo u-onworks. Pop. 
(1875) 17.209; (1800) 20,378. 

Itatltilii \Yor<FaANO (aoiuoUmes called Ratku 
or Latinised ns Hatickius), educationist, was born 
at Holstein in 1071, bused a now system of educa¬ 
tion on JBacou's philosopliy, which he expounded to 
tlio German priiicoa ut Prankfort in 1012, and had 
an nuuorbunlby of putting into practice at Kfitlion 
ill lol8, hy favour of tho priuco of Anhalt. His 
priuciplo was tho realistic ono of proceeding from 
things to names, and from tho mothov-toiigno to 
tho Atudy o( foroigu onos. Hut Uo gob into VhuI 
relations with tho clergy and witli his natron, 
and was actually linpi-iaoncd for olglit months. A 
second chauco given him at Magdeburg in 1020 
ended also in failuro, nnd nftor some years of 
inoffootivo wandorings ho died at Erfurt in 1033. 

Thoro arc inonographs on'him by Ki'auso (1872), Btiirl 
nSZO), And fiohinuAnn (1870); and eco R. II. Quipk, 
£ssai/a on Jiduealional lie/ormcra (1868; now od. 1890). 

Ratio. Sco PiiopoiiTiON, Pluxions. 

Ration, in tlie British Army, is tlio allowance 
of provisions granted to each officer on service and 
in some colonics, and to each uon-cominissioiicti 
olllcer and soldier at all times uulass on furlough 
or otliorwisG specially provided for. Tho ordinary' 
ration is $ lb. of infliit, with 1 lb. of bread ('best 
Bccoiids’), increased by ^ lb. of meat when in camp 
or abroad. Bomotiincs a grocery ration (ton or 
codec, sugar, salt, &c.) is also issued, l^d. being 
thou deducted from tho pay of tho i‘coi]dent. 
Wlicii men avo not supplictl with broad and moat 
rations an nllowniico uf Od, per diem is gi'nuted 
thorn. Tlic hi'cnd ration may ho increased dur¬ 
ing operntions in the field, though not ahovo 
1:1 broad or 1 1b. of biscuit, ami bite officer 

cDinmuiuling may direct tlio issuo in addition of 
wine, sidrils, or any oilier avtiolc of siibsistonco 
equivalent llioroto. Tho familios of soldiers accom¬ 
panying thorn abroad aro allowed the following s 
tlio ivife (marriod under regulations), half a ration; 
each legitimate child tiiidov fourteen, quarter ration. 
A I'ftlioii of forago at homo consists of lOlb. of oats, 
12 lb. of hay, and 8 lb. of straw for each horao. An 
extra. 2 lb. of oats is allowed in camp. Staff- 
ollicers and mounted omcors of infantry provide 
thoiv own forage except on active service, and are 
granted a pecuniary allowance of about la. 7<1. 


(varying wUli the locality) per day to enable tbem 
to do so. 

The full navy ration con.sists of the following 
articles: Daily—IJ lb. of sliip-Uibciiitor li lb. of soft 
broad, 4 pint of spirit, 2 oz. sugar, 1 oz, ’chocolate, 

1 oa. tea: 1 lb, fresh meat and i lb. of fiGMli l ego- 
tables, when tiiesc arc procurable; otherwise, 1 lb. 
salt pork, ^yith i pint split peas, or 1 lb, of salt 
Ijcef, with 9 oz. Iionr, ^ oz. suet, and H oz, of 
cunants or raisin.s. On alternate salt-beef days— 

2 oz. preserved potatoes. Weekly—J pint oatmeal, 
i oz. mustiird, i oz. jiejipcr, I pint vinegar. The 
sailor's raliuii is issued licc of any stoppage. 

Rattonnll^illi, as ‘a system of belief regulated 
by roosnii,' iiiightbe expected to mean the opposite 
oi irratioiialitv, cross igiiovaiiC-e, and pervcise pre- 
judico; and the growth of rationalism would tlieii 
mean the progi-css of civilisation, the development 
of the intellectual ami moral nature of men and 
nations. It is nearly in this sense that Lccky uses 
the word; attributing to it.s wholesome influence 
the decay of the belief in nurgio, witchcraft, and 
other hideous sHpoistitions, and the substitution of 
a kindly tolerance in jilaco of blind zeal for perse¬ 
cution. 

But in oidlnaiy English usage, genernl ns well 
as theological, tho coimotaiion of the word is 
substantially diircient. Tfc is gcnevnlly employed 
ns o term of reproach for those wlio, without ubtorly 
denying or attempting to overthrow thefoniulations 
of religion, make such concessions to the enoiny as 
tend to suuvorl this fnitli; who acliiub the ihiti end 
of a wedge that prcsBcd liomo will rend and doBtvoy 
tho fabric. They rely, more oi* less oxoluslvely and 
blumoworthily, on mere human reason iiisteful of 
simply, frankly, and fully accepting the dicta of 
tho divine word. An atheist would not bo spoken 
of ns a rolionaVwt, nor an irrcVigious, bias- 

nlioming freethinker. EaLioiiftlistB in ordinary par- 
lonco aro those who are more 'liberal’or' od^’uncoa' 
than tho main body of the orthodox ; in espocinl 
thoso who take a ‘low’ view of inspiration, and 
minimiso or explain away tho jnlraculoua details of 
tho history of revolution and redemption, llntion- 
alisiu is not so much a body of doctrine as a mood 
of mind, a tendency of thought shown in the 
attempt to apply to roligiona docLrino, the sacred 
storj', and tho aacred scriptures tho samo methods 
of rcaeaicli and proof ns aro used in more humati 
science aiul historv, and tho ]ii;oralnre.s of all times 
ami peoples. This fentiuo is also rccogiiiaod, 
tliougli with appro^'al, by Leoky in his wider use 
of tho word; Hlatioimlism,* he says, ‘loads men 
oil all occasions to subordinato dognmtio tlieoloj^ 
to tho dictates of reason and con.scionce. ... it 
predisposes men in liistory to attribute all kinds 
of phenomoiia to natural vatUet' tlian to miraculous 
causes; in theology to esteom sncceoding religions 
systems the expression of tliO wonts and aspira¬ 
tions of that rougiouasontimenb wliich is implanted 
in man; and in otliica to regard aa duties only 
those wliich conscioncQ reveals to ho aucli.' Ration¬ 
alism. not being a aysloin but ft temjjer or drift 
of mind, has difl'eront aims ftt differeiit times; 
just as ‘liboi'alism* in politics was not tlio same 
thing before 1832 ns it enmo to bu after, or in 1832 
what it was in 1807, 1885, or 1800. Opinions are 
heard in sermons anti oxpoundfid in books by , theo¬ 
logical |>roft».soi‘8 in 1891 without proving sorions 
stumbling-blocks to tho majority, which in 1860 
would hy all hut a small mniority Imvo been ro- 
gai-detl ns distinctly rationalistic: Tims, till lately 
it was alarming rationalism to dispute Iho Mosaic 
aiillioraliip of Genesis, tho .Solomonic authoiBliip 
of the Song of iSong.s, ami tho Davidic aublioiship 
of any of the Psalms; now tho nOiver view is 
assumetl hy umny ortliodox teaohora. And in the 
lost quarter of the 19th centnvy Goliolnvs earnestly 
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supiioi't views wliich tliey tlieniselvea treated as 
liiglily dangerous bwoiifcy or thirty years cai'lier. 
Rationalism of this kind is a tvatisiliatt stage, but 
not necessarily a transition to imbolief. 

The rationalistic temper may he traced in almost 
every age of the cUmcli’a history : no clonbt the 
estretner repreaeutabives of the Pefcrhio party in 
suh-apoatolic times regarded Paul's views as lax 
and rationalistic. If tlie llcformation was not 
rooted in ratiomilisia (aa to Cabholies it seems 
to linve been), many of the cuiiteiitions of the 
rcfoi riiei's were such as all rationalists Mcept and 
sympiitliiso wibli. Zwiiigli was a rationalist to 
iiitlier and the LutiierniLs; Socimis was of co«»«o 
a rationalist of an extreme type. Tim dry and 
hiirren dogmatic orthodoxy of Uermany in liie \7th 
century fostured a vationalism as cold and un- 
spirLtwal. In the England of tho 18tli century, 
daring the Ueistic controveraves, tire Evarmclicals 
of GQi'inany tliuught, not altogether unjnstly. that 
some of the most consniciioiis u)>ponenta of the 
delats were not tliciuecIveH free from the charge 
of rabioiialLsin} and the Evangelicals of Scotland 
regarded the 'moderates’ of the i8th century, 
lunvevDr orthodox in rlognia, as thoroughly ratiua- 
alistic in spirit. Ilatiunalisiu is nut so much 
opposed to orthodoxy oa to mystiemm, and what 
was called variously fanallcisin, entiinsiiuiiu, ‘lii^li- 
llying,’ nud mcthouiain. A soulless ortluMloxy has 
nob solduin been opposed by a fervent pioty that 
by a nob unnatural autitlicsU haa bended to run 
into heretical oxlroincs; wiiile, on the other hand, 
actual rationalists liavo often boon foreinosb amongst 
the champions of religion, and of revealed religion, 
egainab radical frcethlnking, doism, oatnralusiu, 
and iiiaterialisin. 

In Gorman}'tho tcuu ratlonalisni is moro definite 
iu its cctereuce tUau in. Euglaud, bub is uot always 
used in quite the eaiuo sense. Tlio two defcctivo 
ami mutually opposed soliools of thought that Kaiit 
sought lu supersedo by his critical plinusupliy were, 
on the one liaud, a shallow empiricism, and on 
tiie other a bosolo-ss nud overweening inctapliysicnl 
dogiiiatiniii or latioualism. Bacon also contrasted 
empirical philosopliei's with rationalists who spin 
tiicir systems as siudors do cobwebs out of their 
own bowels. Wolft' presents the most couspicuone 
example of the philosophical ratlonaliBUi which 
held that all that is in heaven above and citrcU 
beneath could bo ‘proved’ by paondo-mathoiiiaticnl 
methods •. and as God, respousihlUtv, awl immoi- 
tality wero aiiioiigat the things that could bo 
jn-oved at endlGs.s length and in various ways, 
this philusopliical latinnalisni led directly up to a 
rationalist theology, wlilcli consisted mainly in a 
seric.s of clo^'inas to be doinoiistratcd from the pliilo< 
sopliical axioiiifl, including some at least of tlic 
doctrines of revealod religion. AVliatiii revelation 
could not be deinonstiatud accuidiiig to this scliemo 
was disalloived or explained away. Practical 
religion hccaine in tlie Anjkhinmg a system of 
mere utilitarian morals. 

Kant prepared tlio way for a deeper view of man, 
history, nml tlio universe; hut his own oxplitit 
statements on pasitive religion wore pronouncedly 
rationalistic j and the negativo sido of his philo¬ 
sophy was well calculatwi to lay the foundations 
of niiotliei-school of theological rationaliHts (often 
called Vuldcir-rittiQiuil'ismus), of whom Ticftriink 
(died 1837), BrcUclineider (1770-1848), and iVeg- 
scheider (1771-1819) may bo taken as representa¬ 
tive.?. De AVotto (1780-1849) shows the tmnsition 
to Sclileieriiiacliov, wiio (though in tlic English 
sense of the word lie was an outspoken rationalist) 
coinhinoil what rvos best in tlio opposing schools of 
rationalists and snpernaturalists, founded a liiglicr 
and truer religious pliilo-sonby, and heralded even 
tho ‘ pectoral theology ’ of tlio mediation school. 


But it was notin the sphere of speculation and 
dogma, but in that of biblical criticism, that Ger- , 
man tationaliaiu accomplished its iiuiiii u’ork, and I 
left its deepest mark on subsequent theological 
development. In the early 18tli century tho i 
‘Gennaiis in Greek were Scadly to seek,’ aa | 
English scholars tliunght: the Gormans tlicni- 
selvcs luliiiitted tlmb in studying tho ycripluics 
they failed to escape fruni dogmatic presiipjno.si. 
tioiia, ami that it was tlio English divines who ap¬ 
proach^ the New Testament m a liistDrical spirit, 
which in tho Gcnnnny of that day caitaed mis¬ 
givings. It ia iiotcwortiiy tiiat Semlcr (172D-91), 

‘ the father of rationalism,’obtained tlie doctorate 
for a tlicsis written ngninst AAniistoii, Bentloy, and 
other Englisii scholars in defeuco of the ' three 
heavenly witnesses' of 1 Joiiii, v. 7. Scmlov in 
the schools, supported by Lessing nml Herder in 
literature, was soon teaching that the books of tUo 
Bible must he studied as human productions : Eicli- 
horn (I 75 ‘i- 1827 ) thoroughly necepted and applied 
that principle. Rationalist ciiticism was carried 
to an absurd length by Paulus (1761-18C1), who 
taught that the Gospels contained natural and 
iiotmiporiiatural events, and wIio.se most ingenious 
hub iiiopb ‘explanations’ of tho miracles of tho 
Now Testament, ‘rotaining every where tho luisk 
bub surromlering tJio religions kernel,' wove made 
a laughing-stock by Bbimiss, Strauss's 'mythical 
iheury’ (excessively rationalist in tho Eiigllsli sense 
of tho term) was in its turn suporaodccl by Baui' 
(q.v.) ami the now Tiibingcn school, whoso epoch- 
making work marks tho opening of tho most recont 
period in scriptwal criticism. Tho ‘notes' of tho 
newer criticism, whothov more or less vatlouftUst 
from tho older English point of view, arc tho con- 
vlctUm that all tmtii is one, whothcr derived from 
the natural acieucca, biatorlcnl resoarcli, tlui dia- 
tates of conscience, or the records of divJno rovola- 
tlon, and tho willingnoss to accept what !s appar¬ 
ently established by the consensus of scholars oven 
where this involves giving uj) tho bulluf in the 
ineiTiincy of Scripture. Many of tho contentions 
of self-confident and aggressive rationalism have 
long since mutually destroyed one another, No¬ 
thing cim be mom eontmiy to tho true liistorlc and 
scientific spirit than tho assiimiitioiis of a rockless 
sciolism : there is a false and a true ralionalism ; 
nud it should bo rcmcinborod that niucli that in 
now most surely believed by all has nt ono timo 
or another been braiuletl us nvtionuUstic. 

Seo tiiu chtwah liistoricB; Tliohiok, Votycsckichte ilc6 
JlatiomlizMm (1863) .iiid Qtacliichte dca lialionaliamia 
(1865, uiiflaialiud), and oavUcr uionogruphs by Htlludliiv 
and IvUckort; H. J. Hose’s essay On the Htute oflielitiion 
Ml Pi'oteUanl Ccmariy (1826), uml I’usoy'B H'mlovical 
Inquiry into the Cauaez of tht Mationalial Chtn-uoUr of 
the Thcoloyy of (jermany (1828-30); A, S. rarrar, Oriti- 
cal Iliitary of Free Tkovuht (1802); H. \Y. Maokny, 'Ihe 
Iflbiut/cn School autl Ua Ankcedinta (1863); Leoky, Ilia- 
lorg of FatioualiaiH, i« Kurope (1806)', Uurst, Hiaiorfi 
of Rationalisia (Now Yoik, 1806); Pinhcr, Faith and 
Jltttionaliaiu (Now York, 1870); TuUocIi'h liationui The- 
oloyy (1872) nud.lUbcenicnlA of Fdiffiona U'fioniihl (188B); 
Draper, Intellectual I/evcloptnent of Europe {1807) and 
Ooi^ict helxcecti Science nnd Rdiyion {1874); Caii'iiH, 
Vtthelicf in the Eiyhieenth Ccnlnry (1881); rnoidoror, 
The Detxlopmcnl of 'I'kenlo'jij (n Gcj'iuauy gitirc Nant 
(Loud. 1806); also the nrfciclea in tliiB work on Cliuiion 
HISTOBY, IlEFOIOIATION, Dkism, Exkgusih, nml worltH 
thcFo cited, with tlio ni'tiolcs on tlio eliiof rationnliDt 
critica and tliinkcra. 

Itaf:i.slloii (Ger. Rkobn-sduiig), a town of 
Bftvaiia, staiula on the right liauk of tho T)amibo> 

82 miles by rail NNE. of Mimich. Eoi'nierly a 
fi-co city of the empire and seat of the Diet, Ratia- 
bqnpi'esents a strongly marked mcdliovaloluvrac tor, 
with naiTOW crooked streets, and high, niany-cor- 
uored, gabled houses. Among its chiuclies tho most 
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remai-lcaljle is tho noble Gothic catlicdml, begtiii in 
1376, biib not coiiiplcled till 1634, and restored in 
tlie lOtli coiitiiry. Tlio Clinvoh of St James, for¬ 
merly belonging lo the Jvisli (&o^^) Benedictines, 
dates from the 12tli century, and is bnilb in the 
pure Byzantine style, The old town-hall was 
used for a century and a half (1045-1806)08 lljc 
place of meeting for the iinpenal diet. At the 
Golden Cross Inn Charles V. met the mother of his 
Bon Don John of Austria. There arc numcroiia 
intoreatiiig private dwolling.s, as the Timm and 
Taxia Palace, witli library (40,000 vols.), pictui-o- 
Qiillcry, *S:c., the royal villa, and others. A ntiiiic 
bridge {113,)-4C), 1024 feet long, connects Ratislmn 
with the liuay trailing fliibiirl) of Stadt am llof. 
Tlic inannfnctures include porcelain and stonen’ai'c, 
brass am) steel wares, leatliov, tobacco, lead-pencils, 
chemicals, &c. j and there is an active Irmle, espe¬ 
cially in corn and pall. Pop. (1875) 31,487 j (1890) 
37,365. Originally a Gmtic town, Radaabona 
(wlionee Katislinn), this place was made hy the 
Itonians a frontier foi'tvas.s. Later it wa-s the 
capital of the Dukes of Bavaria. Frederick II, 
dcolared ib (1245) a free imperial city. During 
tho 14tli century it was the chief seat of the Indo- 
Levantine trade, and was one of tho most popu¬ 
lous cities of southern Germany. Hoi'C wore eigiied 
tho Itatisbon Interim (q,v.) in 1541 and tho arniis- 
liCQ between Franco and Austria in 1084. The 
city was stormed hy Duko Bernhard of AVoimar 
in 1038, and by both tlie Austrians and tho French 
in 1809. It was coded to Bavaria in 1810. See 
works by Weiulugev (7lU ed. 18841 and Janner (8 
vols. 1883-80). 

Itatlia'ltlrl, a coast-town of India, 130 miles S. 
by K. of Bombay, with a fort and aardino-fislicry. 
l^ip. 12,610,—Tuo (Ustnet has an ai-oaof 3022 sq. 
III. and a pop. {1S81) of 007,000. 

llattaiii awalUing^-stiolc made from tho stoin of 
a imtm that grows in Sumatra, Soo Palm, p. 722. 
Ruttauy. Seo Bhatanv. 

Rattazzi, UniiANO, an Italian Btatesman, was 
born at Alessandria, Juno 20, 1808. Ho studied 
law at Turin and practised as ait advocate with 
great success at Casalc. After tlio proclamation 
of the constitution in 1848 ho was elected member 
of the Second Chamber for Alessandria, and began 
his political caroor as a democrat. His oloquoiico 
mul liberal irrlneiples raised him lo the winislry j 
GioborLl made him minister of tlio Interior ami 
later of Justice; but after the defeat of Novara ho 
was obliged to retire along with tlio rcab of the 
ministry. IVlien Napoleon III. threatened tho 
liberty of Ficdinont, Cavour. Battazzi, and their 
parlies joined together to defeat liis schemes, nml 
in 1863 Battazzi took the portfolio of Justice under 
Civvour, and pvosciited tho bill for the abolition of 
convents. Being nccnseil of weaknofs in auppres- 
sing the blazzinian movoincnt in 1867, he rolired 
from ofllco early in tho following year. In 1860, 
liowovev, he was back again in office os minister of 
the Interior. Tho threatened cessitm of Savoy and 
Nice, wliich ho oppo,sed, led to his retirement in 
1860._ Having oliangcci Ida vlcwa on this point, ho 
was in March 1862 cntvusLcd with the formation of 
a new ministry, hub liad to resign at tho end of tho 
year in consequence of his opposition to Garibaldi; 
and once more in'inio ininister foi- six montlw in 
1867, he lost tho post for the Hnrao roason. IIo 
died at Frosinono, Juno 6, 1873, A want of 
Btability was his chief drawback as a stateamnn. 

His SpcoaliQB wore edited by Scovfizzl (8 vols. Romo, 
1876-80), Soo ft Life by Morolli (Pftdmv, 1874), and Jlat- 
ct son Temps (PnriB, IMl), 

RaitlcsiinUo [Crotalua), a genus of highly 
epeoialised venomons snakes, with a rattle nf homy 
rings at the end of tho tail. A long fang is bomo 


on each maxilla, and is perforated by a canal, clown 
which the venomons secretion of a modified salLvavy 
gland flow’s when the rattler strikes. Beliincl 
each fang are several lescrve fangs, which replaco 
it after breakago — n. not unfreqiient result of 
tlio Into. Tliero mo about fifteen species, exclu¬ 
sively American. Of tlie,sethc Baiidea Battlesnake 
( 0, noiridus) U abniidantlv distributed from Maine 
to Texas. Its maxinnnu Icngtli seemR to he about 
four feet, and tho vattlc.s have been known to 
consist of twonty-fchren rings, but forms and rattle.? 
so large are very rave. The predominant culonr of 
the body varies fitmi yullo^v lo aUnoHt black. 
Among tho other species are C. diirmus (Mexico 
to Ihmil), C. molossm (Mexico and Arizona), C. 
lueifer (California oiul other >vcsteni regions), the 
Diamond IlaUler— C. udumanlcus (CaliTornia and 
Mo.kIco), the Horned Battler — C. cerastes (Cali¬ 
fornio, Arizmm, and Mexico), 
lialtleanakcs are imtuially slnggisli and prefer 
defensive to often-sive tactics, except wbcii on tho 
track of tlieir natural prey—rabhils, rats, squivreis, 
ami other small inamninls. Not a few ideas about 
rattlennakcg iinist be dismissed ns false; they do 
not fascinate or cbnriii inamnmls or birds, though 
these may lio ovcvconio liy an almost paralysing 



lUttlesnslce (OofabtB horridna) in act of striking. 

fear; the rattling does not lure prey nor abtiact 
males, but is ralner a rollex oxprossiou of excite¬ 
ment, apparently, warning ofl‘ molcBtors on whom 
the snake isdoubblesa unwilling to expend energy 
in the oxhnnstins not of sinking; finally, tho 
nnniher of rings does nob nccossaiily iiidloalo the 
Ago of the animal, tliourii new rings seem to bo 
added at successive slou^riiigB. Baltlosnakes are 
gcncrallv nocturnal. Tlio young me brought forth 
alive. I’ho imisou is very deadly, vapidly iiaralya- 
iiig tho ncvvo-ccnti’cs and aflecting the respiratory 
and circulatory fiinctiunH. ‘When a man is bittsii 
it is cuBtomni'y to ligature above tho woimd, to 
suck out tho ^inison, to nso stiiuidants freely, and 
to inject anlidotes such as pen naiiganate of potosh. 
Often, however, the rosiilt of the bite is fatal (sue 
Skakk). 

Rattray* n police hurgh of Porbhslrire, on the 
Ericht, opposite Blairgowne. Pop. 2227. 

Rancli* CunisTiAN Banie-l, sculptor, was bom 
at Ai-olson, in Waldcok, 2d January 1777. In 
1797 he hecame valet to Frederick-William II., 
king of Pvu^in, but, vosolviug to devote himself 
to art, was enabled by Fredei'iclc-IYilUain IV. to 
Btudy at Eoma, ■where ho enjoyed the Meiulship 
of Thorwaldseii, Canova, and lYilhelm von ITmn- 
Ijoldt, tIioIV«fi.sianmiiiistor. InlSll iiowaacnlled 
by the king of Prussia to Berlin to exceiito thomoiiu- 
moiilal stutuQ of Quoqu Louisa now at Charlotten- 
biirg. Bauch was not, however, quite satisfied 
with this triumph of hi? art, but commenced a new 
statue of tiic queen, which iicfinislicd eleven years 
afterwards, a nmalcrpiece of eculpbiire, now in tho 
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in Uis pvofcBsiou, and liy 1824 Iiad executed 
seventy busts in inaible, of wlileli twenty were 
of colossal size. His works iiicliule two colossal 
Lionzo Btntues of Eiold-iiifti'shal Ulilclier (1827), a 
bronze statne of Maximilian of Bavavia (1835), 
ainl statues of Alboit Diii'er, Goethe, Schiller, 
and Selileierinaclier. His masterpiece Is the niag- 
iiilicenb monument of Frederick the Great (1851) 
wliicli adorns DeiTiii. Ho died ab Di-esden, 3d 
December 1857. See Lite hy Eggors (1873-00). 

Bnillie.4 Halts {' the Ron^h House,’ go called) 
is the name of a great inatrtotion founded and 
managed hy Jolianii Heinrich "Wichem (1808-81) 
at Horn, near Hamburg, in connection with the 
Gerninii Homo Mission (Innere Mission). It i.s 
partly a. refuge for morally neglected children; 
mrfcly a hoarding-school for the moral and iiiteh 
ectual education of cliiltircn of tiie liighev classes; 
Inabiy, a training-school for those who wish to 
liecoino tenclrcrs or olHciala in liouse-s of correction, 
liospitals, Ccc,, in inoitioiion of the oinects of the 
Home Mission. It wa-s opened on Noveuihei- 1, 
1831, hy V*i«hovn with twelve neglected children- 
Hy the addition of now lionsos the whole lias, liow- 
over, been very much enlarged, and has of late 
almost Kvowu into a colony. A printing-odlce, ft 
liookbiimers’ shop, and hook-seUing form jiart of 
tlie institution, Tho ohililroii live in families of 
twelve, each family being under tho paternal 
Giipoi'intondeaco of a young artisan, who eiuploys 
the children according Co tlicir capabilities, imrlly 
in indoor, partly In outdoor manual labour. In 
oonneebion witli the Ilanitcs Ilaus there was 
founded in 1845 a kind uf conventual institute for 
the education of young men ns heads or supeiin* 
tendonta of Mniilar institutions. See works on the 
Bubjoct by IVicliorn (183.3-88). 

ItniiiikCL't FniEDRicn Lunwio Geobo von, 
German liifttorian, was born at IVSrIitz, near 
Dessau, in tho ducliy of Anhalt, on 14th May' 1781, 
sLudfed law at Halle and Gdttingon, and entered 
the Prussian state service In 1801. In 1811 ho 
accented the ohair of History and Politics at 
Hvcslau; in 1810 lie was called to till tho similar 
chftic at Berlin. lie was for some time secretary 
of the Borlin Academy, In 1848 he was sent to 
Paris ns ambassador of the German parliament. 
He died on 14lh June 1873. The flist sclentilio 
historian to popularise history in German, Von 
Eaiimev wrote Gesohichie dey Hokenstau/ca (0 
vols. 1823-25), his best book, baaed on critical 
research, and fmreeahly wiitton ; Gcschichtc Euro- 
ms scit ilcui Mndo des 16 Jahrhunderts (8 vols. 
832-50); Beiivage zur 7ic«c?-c« Gcschichtc (6 
vols. 18.36-30); and edited the useful Jlislor- 
iscUes Tct4ohcnbicck from 1830. In tlic years 1830- 
43 lie made extensive journeys, going as far as 
the United States; the observations mode during 
tlicse trip.s were written in several books dealing 
■with England (1835 and 1841), Italy (1840), the 
United Statc.s (1845), &c, See Ins Lcbenscrinner- 
ungen jtnd Brie/wcehset (2 vols. 1801). 

Raumci't Ki\.nF, Gmoro von, geologist and 
geographer, a brother of the iireceding, was born 
April 9, 1783, at IVdrlitz, studied at Gsttiiigen niul 
Halle, and nt tho Mining Academy at Freiberg, 
was appointed pvofesaov of 7.1inotai'ogy at Breslau 
in 1811, was translated in 1819 to Halle, and 
liiially, in 1827, was appointed professor of Miner¬ 
alogy and Natural History at Erlangen, where he 
(lied June 2, 1866. His most ambitions hook was 
Geschkhle dcr Eudaqogih (1843-51 ; 6th ed. 1878- 
80), a portion of which was issiKnl separately oh 
Bie Erzichnnn dcr Mcidchcii (4th cd. 1886). ‘His 
most ponnlftv books were, after tliaso, BeschTcibvng 
dcr Erdoherjliichc (Ctli ed. I860); Palastina (4th 
cd. 1800 ); R,n<\ Lehrhuck dev allgcmeinm Geoffruphie 


(1832; 3d cd. 1848). He also wrote books more 
immediately connected with his special study, 
as Gcoqnostischc Frugvienic (1811), Versitch cines 
ABG-BucIis tier KristedUennde (1820-21), &c. 

See Uis AntobiogTaphy (Stnttg. 1860).—His sou, 
Rudolf von Raumer (1816-76), from 1846 a 
professor at Erlangen, won a liigh reputation in 
tlic field of Teutonic philology. 

Riivaillac, Francois (1578-1010), n bankrupt 
bchooliiiasfccr, who, aitor long imurisonment and 
ft brief .service in the Order of Feiiillftiis, ivo-s moved 
hy fn-noticUm to stab Henry IV. (q.v.) of France. 
He was torn asunder by liorBcs. Sec Loiseleur, 
Ravaillae el ses Complices (1873). 

Ravcliu. See Fortification. 

Raven {Corvus corax), a species of Crow (q.v.), 
now somewhat rare in Jlritain except in ronioto 
regions or on rocky islands. It is, however, widely 
distributccl in Europe, northern Asia, and North 



Haven {Corvus com;!:), 


America. The plumage is glossy hlnck, wiLh a 
purpliiib-Wne lustre on some parts. Tho bill and 
legs arc a-lso black. In length tho raven moaHui' 0 .s 
about two feet. The males are rather larger and 
more lustrous than the females. Very early in tho 
year the bulky nest is built on a cllli or tree} tho 
three to (ivc egg.s are bluish-gieen, with brownish 
simts. The raven’s note tends to he harsh, but is 
rclincd at the pairing Bca.'^ou, and the hivd may ho 
trained to parrot-liko imitation with romarlcahlo 
SUCCC3.S. The flight is powerful, and tho bird oflon 
Sam'S high. On small mammals, sncIi as rnt-s, tho 
raven iafond of feeding, ami its attacks on gamo 
and oven lambs have led to its cxtovmiimtion in 
many districts. In iScnnclinavia the raven was 
sacied to Odin, but in many countries it is a bird 
of ill omen. Instances arc on record of ravoiis 
which lived for four-score yenv-s, and there is no 
doubt that its natural longevity is great. Three 
varieties or aub-species of the raven ai o roGognised 
in North America. See Grow ; and It, lY. 
Seliiifcldt, The Myology of tho Raven (1890). 

Rnvcniin, a city of Italy, 43 inile.s E. of 
Bologna, once close to, but now some 6 niilcH from 
the Adriatic, w'ith whieU it its connected by the 
Coi'siiii CnnnI, is enclosed by a wall 3 miles long, 
with ftve gates. It has been Llio scat of an arch¬ 
bishop BincQ 438, and possesses a innseiim, a public 
library, a piclure-gallory, munjoipal l)iiilitiiigs(with 
a leaning tower), a tlieatro, Ac, It Ima nianu- 
focturca of silk, linen, pa)iev, and glass, and a trade 
in wine and agriciiltiiml pvoduets, Tho streets 
oi’e wide, and the s(niai'es are adorned n'ith 
alatiics of tho popes. The outward aspect of tho 
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town and ita buikUnga is dull and disappointing, 
but tho iiitevioi's of the chnreheB ave exceedingly 
intoiesting. Pop. 12,100 5 of coinninno, 60,573. 

Possibly a 'Jlioasalian Retticnient, afterwonls 
lield by tlio UmbriaiiH, Ilavemm pnascd to Rome 
as one of llic cities of Cisalpine Craiil south of the 
I’o. It first bccniiie fainona under Augiisliis as 
tlie station of blio Adriatic fleet, with ClnsBis~a 
flourishing subtirb—as iUs port, a site marked now 
only by a churcli, anil Bcpnvated from tho eea by 
tlio pine forcab celebrated by Dnnle, Boccaccio, 
Dryaen, ami Byron. Deserted by the sea, and 
strongly ontroncliocl by canals ami inaTshcs, 
Kavenna became tlie refuge of tho Emperor 
Ilonorius ('102), and tho capital of Italy for tlio 
next 3B0 years. Imperial until Roinnlus Augus- 
tulns dolTcd the purple at tlic bidding of Odoncer 
(see Italy), who ruled at llavenna •17G-'I93, it 
attained iU greaLeat glory under Thcodorio the 
Oabrogoth (-193-526), whoso mausoleum (La 
llotuiultt)—now empty—^ia without tho walls. 
Conquered by tho generals of Jnatinian, Ravenna 
was tho seat of Exavebs (q.v.) from Constantinople 
until 752, when it w(VB taken by the Loinliards, 
and afterwards by the li’ranks, by whom it; was 
gifted to tho pope. A ropubllo in tho early part 
of the IStli century, covornod by its own duivcsin 
the Mbh, Huhjoob to Venice after 1440, it woe won 
by Pope Julius If. in 1500, ami continued papal 
until it became national in 1800. 

Ravenna, ohiofly on account of its miinermiB 
ancionb chureties, liolda a unique position aa ‘the 
Pompeii of tho 6tli and 6tli centuries'—that nwirked 
transitional period in early niodifcval history. There 
are at least six oliuvclics of Uie time of Galla 
Plaoldia (300-450), tlio sister of lionoiiim and 
mother of Valcntinian III, SS. Nnzario e Colsb 
is lior JiiauBoloum, and tliore lie her brother, her 
sccoiul liusband CoiislaiiUus III., and her son. 
Tlicodoric, loav'ing, witli rare religions toleration, 
tlie cathedral of Sb Urso (almofib entirely rohnilt, 
1734} And tho other clinrclics to tho Catholics, 
erected for his Arlan Goths tho basilica of St 
Martin (now Sb Apollinnvo Nuovo, with its marvel¬ 
lous mo,sale processions of martyrs added about 
650, M’hon it was 'reconciled') as a cathedral, a 
bapti,story (now Sb Maria in Cosmedin), and Sb 
Toodoro (now St Spirito). St Vitale (with con* 
temporary portraits lu mosaic of the cinporor and 
Theodora)—tho nioJoI for CliarJemagno’s catlicdral 
at Aix-la*Cliapolle—and tlio magmneont bneilioa 
of Sb Apollhmvc in Classo belong to the ago of 
Justinian. The round cainpaiiilos, jwrlians of tho 
10th century, form amithor nrchitccturnl feature 
peculiar bo Ravenna. 

Danbe died at Ravenna, September 14, 1321, and 
is buried there. A colninii, 2 miles from the walls, 
cominomovatcs the fall of Qa.stou do Foix at tlio 
head of tho Froncli army of Louis XIL, after a 
bloody and useless victory over tho paxial and 
Spanisli troops, April 11, 1512. Byron resided at 
Ravenna from June 1819 to October 1821. 

ItavciisbiU'S'i a town of Wiivtcmberg, 11 jnilcs 
by rail NE, of Ericdriclishafen, on Lake Consfaiico. 
Top, 11,483, 

Ilavcii.scroft) Thomas (1592-1040), musical 
composer and author of Mclwntita (1011), ami of 
a collection of psalm-tunes for four voices, The 
Whole Book o/Pff«f«w ( 1621 ) by various composers. 
Some of tlio tunes, such ns St Davids, Canterbury, 
Bangor, and many othova, which havo since become 
jiopular, are by Raveusevofb liijnsclf. 

Ravoiispui*. See IIUMDini. 

Uavigiiaiiy Gustavb Pn-tNCOia Xavier Dela¬ 
croix DE, a celebrated Jesuit nveacher, waa born 
at Bayonne, December 2, 1796, was professor at 
Monbrouge, and became famous in 1887 aa preacher 


at Noti-c Dame in Palis, He died 20tli February 
1858. He published an Apology of his order in 
1844, and in 1854 a more Icngtliened work witli 
tlie suiue view, Clement XIFI. cl Clement XIV, 
See moiuoirs by Poujoutat (1858) and De Ponleroy 
(1800; Eng. trails. XewYork, 1873). 

Raviliala. See Traveller's Tree. 

Itawal Piiuli} a town and importanfc militaiy 
station of tho Punjab, lies between the livers IndiiR 
and Jlielum, ICO miles by rail NW. of Lahore. 
Since tlie extension of the railway to Pealinwar, 
and since the lest Afghan wav, the town lias in¬ 
creased at a rapid rate, Poll. (1808) 28,586; (1881) 
62,980; (1801) 73,-460, 'Theio arc nn ai'senal 
(1893), a fovb, a line public park, several European 
churches, iiicludiug the garrison clmi’ch, in wiiich 
BUhoii Milnian of CalciiLta, who died lierc, wag 
buried (1870), and the hcaclrmarlers of tlio Punjab 
Northern Stale Railway. The place carries on an 
active transit-trade svitli Cnplmiere and Afghan¬ 
istan. Hero tlie Sikhs snrrcndeved after tlieir 
defeat at Giijmt (1849), and here loo was held, 
in 1886, a gveaC clnrbar or voview, at which the 
Anioot of Afghanistan met Earl Diifl'orin, Gover¬ 
nor-general of India.—The district (area, 4861 sq. 
JM. ; pop. 820,532) contains ninny of tlie towJis 
oonnecteil with tho Indian campaign of Alexander 
tho Great.—Tho division lias an area of 15,435 sq. 
m. and a pop. of 2,520,508. 

Rawitsell, a town oi Pi nssia, 0-1 milesby vail S. 
ofPoaon. Pop. 12,019. 

Itmviilisoii, Bni Henry Ciieswipke, Bart., 
orientalist and diploinalist, was born at Cbiidling' 
ton in Oxfordshire, 11th Ainil 1810, and entered 
the East India (Company's army in 1827- In 1833 
bo proceeded to Pemia to nssisL in oraanlBing the 
Peman army. Dunng tho six years iio spout in 
that country ho began to study the oiinoifoi'in 
inscriptions, and mndo a translation of DarluH’ 
famous Bohistun inscription, which he published in 
tlio Journal of the lioyal Asiatic Society, After J>e 
loft Persia ho held comnmml of Kaiulalmv during 
Uie tronhlons times of 1840-42 (see Aral! anistan }; 
ho wos appointed political agent at Bagdad in 
1844, and consul-general there m 1851. Five yenm 
Intor lie roturncii liomo to England, woa made 
K.C.B., and appointed by tho crown director of the 
East India Compnny. In 1858 he went back to 
Pcofiaos Bnlisii ininistcr, but lomajned at Tehoratt 
only one year. Appointed a member of tlio Council 
of India in 1808, he wn.-) noininnlcd ita vice-presi¬ 
dent in 1876. Other publio positions ho lias liolil— 
tho presidency of tlie Royal Geographical Society 
(1871), to whose Proceedings lie contributed some 
valuable papers on eastern subjects, a trusteeship 
of the Bi'itisli MiiBoimi (1870), a direotorsliip of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. He was iiinde a Ijarouot 
in 1801. Sir Henry has written A Commentamj on 
the Qtmeiform Inscrmtions ofBahulon and Assyria 
(1850), OxUline of the History of Assyria (1852), 
The C‘tt»ct/om Inscriptions ^ Western Asia 
(edited with Norris and George Smith, 6 vols. 
1801-70), England and Russia in tho East (2d ed. 
187C), and other books, 

Ilia brother, George Eawltnson, orientalist 
and luatorimi, was born at Clmdlington in Oxford- 
.sliiro ill 1810, took a first-class in classics from 
Trinity College, Oxford, in 1838, and was elected 
a Fellow of ExoLer College in 1840. In 1850 he 
preached as Bampton Lecturer on Historical Evi¬ 
dences of the hmth of tho Seripture RccordSt and 
feiTO years later iras choHcn Camden pvotessor ot 
Ancioiib History. In 1872 lie aviw made a canon 
of Canterbury. His historical publications cover 
nearly tho entiie history of tho ancient Orient. 
•The'scries opens with Ibo standard edition , of 
Herodotus (4 vola 1358-60; 3d ed. 1876), wliicli Woa 
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foUoNved The Five Oreai Monnrchies qf the 
AncicRt F((stet‘ii V'oi'ld (4 vols, 1862-67), T/ie>Sisth 
Great Oi'ieiital Monftrcl^ of PuHhia (J873), The 
SeventJh or Susmnian £wyji« (1876), History of 
Ancient Eqypt (1881), find History of 1‘hanicia 
(1839). Tlie saiiio ground ie also co'’ere<l iit jiavt in 
the .smaller poinilarwork'j, Eijypt and Babylon jfrom 
Scrijitnre and prnfitne fionrocs (1884), Manual of 
Ancient Iliston/ (1869), ReUmons of the Ancient 
World (1882), &e, 3iC3iile.s these, )to Ims written 
sevoial hooks of iiiblicai exposition and religions 
eritieisni, Jis Contrasts of uhristimity icilh the 
7’/cc(«’Acii and Jewish Systents (18QE), a aeriea of 
flounnns nieaclicd bofove the nnivei«iby of O.vfowl; 
Esther, 3sro., Naheiniali, &t'., /or Tiie Speaker’s 
(Joiiniientfti’y} Exodus with n commentarj' (1882- 
85) j Moses, his Life and Tims (1887); Kings of 
Ismei tinil •/'uditfi (1888)) Isaac Jncoh 
liriof essays coiitiihuted to Fresent Day UVneis; 
and the article Pjui’irici.t in the present work. 


RjlWiUtti'.Sli, a Inwn in tlm M'‘cat Hiding of 
Yovhsliiro, 2if miles N. by E. of Ilotherham, with 
china and iron works, and neighbouring coIIicHcs. 
Bop. (1851)2533 j (ISSl) 11,083. 

Rjiy, a pojnvlav name ajinlicd to many of tlic 
flat cartilagiiioiis fisliea or Jiiasnvobmnclis. Skate 
(^nf« htdis), Tiim-nbacka (E. ei'«wdrt),EiectricHnyfl 
(Torpedo), Stlng-raya (e.g. Trygon), Eagle-raya 
(e.g. ^^yliollatb) ave veniciRoutativo. They lead 
a Bomewliat sedentary life at tiie hottoitt of tlve 
sea, tnoving sluggisJily bj' (uiclufations of the pec- 
Hnal Ads nmicjj forwi a large part of the flat body. 
They avo all cainivovouB. Tlio true luys, of which 
sUata and thovnlitick ate typical and very common 
8peoi,ea,_ form tlio foiuily jiaildfc. Many attain a 
largo siao,^ flOinetinies mcaaiu'ing six foot across. 
1 ho flesh is edible, but aivoiigly flavoured and not 
yeiy highly estoeiiicd. See CAHTihAOiNOUsP ishes, 
I)Em-Pisii, EhiiOTnio PrsHES, Skate. 

Rn-y, or Joii.v, untumlist, wa^ horn at 

JRIacIC'Notlcy, near liiaintice, in Essex, 29th 
November 1628, From Braiiitreo free-sehool he 
weal np to Camiirldge, whore he was fellow, Greek 
lecturer, niathoinatieal tutor, and junior Uoan in 
'Innify College, hut after a time began todorotc 
b‘l«aplf entirely lo the study of natural historv. 
At the llestoi'fttlon lie accepted Episcopal ordina- 
hwtwftft ejected by tho ‘Black Bartholomew’ 
ilWa). Thereunnn, accomiianicd by a kindred 
ei>irit, Fiancig tViihiglifay, a friend and former 
pupil of lii8 oivn. Hay trnvolleil oi'cr moat of the 
Lnlteil Kingdom, collocting aud Investigating 
noianical and zoological specimens; and in 1663 
iJicy fltaj-ted on a tour tlirough the Low Countries, 
'withtvaiwnW objcci, 
i> illnglihy taking the zoology under Jiis cliargo, 
botany. In 1067 Ray w.U-s oiccled 
a_ -t'eHoiv of the Royal Society, to irho.se Trausric- 
(lous he occasionally coutvihiitcd. valualde pawm. 
In 1872 his friend 'NYillugiiby died, leaving him 
guardian to his two sons. After several change.^ 
of I'csuienco, m 1079 Ray settled down in his native 
village, wheie ho died, J7th January 1705. As a 
hot.aiiifit and zoologist lie ranks tcit high, tho 
classification of plants whiali he proposed heine 
jiraciically in tlio main tlio imiiulntion of ivlinb is 
iiow known o-s the ‘NutiiTal System’ of classiflcn- 
tion (flOG Botaxy). Ray’s zoological works arc 
considered bv Cuvier n-s the fonmlation of modem 
The cliiof of Jiis works on botany are 
Meihodm Flmiiai-wn Eovn (1082); Cataloaus 
FUinUtnm Anglm (1070), the basis of all Che snb- 
scqiiont floia-s of Britain , ami llisioriit Flantarim 
'j 'o’ 1761). His '/,<iological works include 

the hynopsis Methodica Animalitm (1693) and 
three po.sthunuivia volumes Qn Birds, Fislics. and 
Insects, piiblislicd by Br Rorhain. He was also 


the author of sonic theological works. Hi.s friend 
■\Villiighb3', having collcctcil tho materials for an 
extensive work on tlio animal kingdom, left to Hay 
the task of aTranging and clasaTfying them (see 
■VS'iLLUfliinv). fiee Memorials q/'Anj/(1846), and 
his Govresjioiidcnce (1S48), Loth edited by Br E. 
Laukestor for the Ray Society, ivliieh U'as founded 
ill 1644. 

ICjiyilliSj the Christian peasantry, labouvera, 
and small /armors, who Jived under'i'mkislj rule, 
or mthcr miBinle, in the Balkan iioninsiihi. The 
word means ‘cattle^’ and ns caltlo tlio.se jiooplc 
wore treated by tlicir Turkish mastcra in Rosma, 
Bm-in, Bulgaria, and the nelghboiu'ing slates. 

Lonb, physicist, Johu-^YilUam 
Stmtt, tliinl Baron Rayleigh, was horn 12bli 
Novemiter 1842, studied at Tiinity C'ollogo, Cam- 
bridge, and was flicftenior vranglcr (1866), Sniitli’a 
prizeman, and fellow of his college (1866). IIo wna 
Jirolcflsoi- of Experimental Physic.s at Cnmbritlgo 
fitmi 1879 to 1884 5 in 1888 succeeded Tyndall as 
jirofcjaov of Natural Philosophy ab the lloval 
Imlituthn; atrd is IXC.L., LL.D., and RluS. 
lie lia.s coiitriliiited imich to tlie ficioiililio poriodl- 
I cals, and is author of 2'/io Theory of Fotml (S vols. 

I 1877—78). 

I JtAr»o)inivl» PjiANfois Jitsts IU«ir, a 
F’rcncli poet niid philologist, was bom at Brig- 
nollos, in Provence, 19th BiqAcmber 1701, lie 
I studied at Aix, and becaino n jnosperons advocaLo, 

, and in 1791 was sent to the Logigfalivc Assomhly, 
wlieie he joined thcGIrondins, Flung into nrlaon, 
he was forlimatcly forgotten till the fall of llobos- 
I pievro brougbi roienso. His poems and tragociies 
I were successful, and in 1807 ho was oloctcd to the 
Academy, of wliicli Jw became pos-potua! ficci’Ohvry 
in 1817. A inemW of tlio imiiorial legislative 
Wly from 1806, he continued to produce dramas, 
but towards tho full of tlio Emjflre tornod liis 
oUention to Jingnistic and jiarticnlarly Provojifal 
studies, IIH lesoarclics into tho origin and Wana. 
fomiations of this longno led to many vulnablo 
dkcovovio.s, though his thccvliis as to the relation 
of the langmago of tho Lronbadours to tho other 
Ilammicc _ toiigiies aia not now aceoptod. Ray* 
nouard died at Passy, near Paris, 27tli October 
1830. 

His chief wiilinija wb EUmcnta he ?« Ot'amtnaire 
/fonianc (I8IO); Okoiic he Folaics Oriyitiales des S'roulKt' 
(lours (6 vola 1816-21)5 &i-rt»»K«irc ccwipor^tf dee 
Jjangiies tie VBnroye Latlne done hur Jiapporta avec la 
Zangue i/cs Troabahours (lS2l); and Afitnyiie ifomnn, 
Oil Dicijojiimh'e dc la, Xunviic des I'l'aniadonra (C vols. 


Rft7,or. Cwri.tuY. 

ItAzor-bill, or ilAZoii-WLLiii) Auk {Alan 



llnsor-bill (Afc<j Icrda), 

iorda), a apcoica of Auk (q.v.), very common on 


RAZOR-FISH 

the corusts of Britain and of all tUe nortlicm parts 
of the Atlantic Ocean. In Mai-ch aiul April they 
congregate in great nninhcrs on elifls and islaiuts 
for the breeding season. A single egg, incasnr- 
ing about 3 inolies in length, and of a white or 
lifjdit brown colour atrealced >vith dark hitJwn is 
laid ill a crevice or under n ledge of rock. The 
male helps to .sit on the eggfl. The mzor-bill 
measurca about 17 indies. Tlia plumage in of a 
glossy greenish black on the upper parts and 
aaY.y.Ung white underneath, lb Wt a handsomer 
bird than tlie (hiilleinot (tj.v.), and can he i-ewUly 
distineuishocl from it at n distance by its npfcnriipd 
tail. Tlic Ilosli of the razor-bill in u.sed for food, 
and tliD eggs are cateomcil a delicacy. They are 
less easily obtained than those of the guillemot 
being usually laid in concealed sitwations. ’ 

ICUzor-flRll, or Hazoii-siieli. (Solen), a geims 
of biva[ve.s of which the fioininon Biitish specias 
S. siliijua and H. cusis are familiar exainiilcH. The 
aliell la reinavkably elongated, ami gapes at both 
ends, the aiphons avo short, the foot is large and 
powerful. Tlic species nro numerous, and inhabit 
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abraul and at home, and developed a craze for 
badiiig in violins. ‘ I studied,' lie tells iia, ' the 
great art of Fiction for fifteen yoara before I pre- 
ftnined towntealinoof it;' and itM’oa not till 1850 
that lie put pen eoiloualy to jiapor, ‘writing lii-.st 
for tlio st^c—about tliirteeji dranja.s, ivJiioh no¬ 
body would play.’ Through one of these dramna, 
however, ho formed his platonic Mendship witli 
Aim bcyiiiour, a wurin-heavteil actress, who from 
185‘t till her death in 1870 kept house for liiiii, SJie 
auuuated, counaclled, guided him; and, apart 
from his quarrels anti la\vsuitu (which were iimiiv), 
his life after 1852 is little cxccjit a record of tlie 
proilucbioii of jbivvs niul novels, by the fornicr of 
which he gencmily ]mt money, by the latter won 
]H-olit and fame. The plays incliule Miuih cmd 
Faces (1852), written In conjunction witli Tom 
raybr, and having Pog WolfingLon for its Icodiiig 
c/uirac£er,* (1858), the germ, and »S'mi i\Vn- 
guatn (1865), the dianiatised fmin, of Fevey too 
xafc;aiid Drink (1870), an nilaptotion of Zola’s 
L Assommoif. Of his eighteen novela may be 
mciiUoned l^ea Woffingion. (1852); Christie John- 
stone (185.3), the Newhnvon flshor lasa; ItisNcver 
too hate to Mend (1858), a tale of pviaou abuses 
and Ufa in Austvaliiv, ‘i'U Cioislzr and the Kcarih 
nStil), its hero ErafiiiunB’ father, oondonmed, like 
Rcade himself, to colilwcyj Hard Cash (1863), 
against jwivato hmntie osylunia j Gnffith Gaunt, or 
JcftiewsyllSCO) ; dVai/(1869),Tii conjimction 


Iin?.or or .‘'Joloii^fish (Solen siliguu). 

tlio saiida of all sons except in Uio coldest parts of 
the World. Somo of tlio trojilcal snocios liavo shells 
of groat beauty. Tlio scions bun-ow in sand, 
maluiig vortical lioloa 2 or 8 foot in depth, and 
nscondiiig and doscoiiding liy means of their foot, 
whioli is cajiablo of lioing olongatetl an<l contracted 
to bovo a paasage for the annual, and to drag it 
through, Tlioy are used for food, and also hy 
llshei'incn for bait. To obtain thorn, a hooked iron 
implemoiit is used. Another niotho<l is to drop a 
quantity oi salt on Llio jncuth of the liolo, which 
causes tlicm to come uji, wlion they arc (jnickly 
ecizod. 

Rd, Ile de (licj fiifiitZa), is a small, low-lying 
island off tlio coast of the French ilepnrbniont of 
Clini'onLe-Infdrioure, opposite the city of ba 
lloclicllo, from whioli It is separated by tlio Pertuis 
Breton, Ib is about 18 miles long and 3 bioad, 
measures 28 sq. m,, ami has (1880) 16,657 inhabit¬ 
ants, ■u'lio avo ohiclly oiign^cd in tlio jireparatioji of 
salt (32,000 tons anmially). Tho west coiwt is 
rocky; oil tlic cast sido tnere are soiiiu good ]iar- 
bouis. Oyster-farming has of late become an im¬ 
portant brancli of industry (35,000,000 annually). 
\Viue is uwlo and exported. The chief town, Bt 
Martin (pop, 2788), was fortilied by Vaulmn. Ai-s 
ami La Flotto have each about 2000 inhabitants. 

RcadCi CiiAULES, novelist and playwright, was 
horn nt Ip,scion Htiiise on 8th Juno 1814, Tho 
youngest of cloven, ho came on botli sides of good 
lineage, liia father an Oxfordshire squire, his 
mother a clavor Evangelical; from her ho ‘in- 
horited liis ilramatic instinct.’ A%r live y-cara 
(all /(ogging) nt lOIey, and six under two other 
and milder private tutors, in 1831 he gained a 
deniyship at Magdalen College, Oxford, ivndin 1B35, 
having taken a tliird class in honours, was duly 
elected to a lay followship. Next yoor lie entered 
at Lincoln's Inn, and in 1842 was called to the bar, 
meanwliilo having made tlio llrst of many tom's 
402 


haler (1877), for wonmij’s righte. Hie last years 
elomlcd by somw and ilMicalth, lie died at When- 
herd’s Bush on (lood Friday, 11th April 1884, and 
was burled ui \Villesdeu churcUyor'd beside Ills 
‘beloved friend.’ 

Charles Ileade was not ono of the gveatoat 
novelets of the century (who number Ibreo, at 
mostfouv) s but of the Bccond order he is perhaps 
the best. Ho is somotimes coarse, theatrical some¬ 
times vfttlier than droinatic, and sometimes even 
ilull, weighed down witli aiUliorities—the blue- 
books, books oi travel, and tho like, w’ith which 
lie fottcrerl his imagination. ‘With tho gvoatest 
novelists ono is conscious only of the story, with 
him ono is ahvaya conscious of the story-toHor; 
some tone or mannei'ism from time to time I'ai-a 
upon 119. And yofc wliat a Bfcovy lollcr it is. How 
ho carriOB us with Jiini, stirs ns, saddens, gladdens, 
tOTiilira, dclighta. Nu novela are hotter than Ida 
to i-cad aloud. For they hold the listeiiore spell- 
boiind. and ‘Bravo ! ’ or oftenor just a long-drawn 
‘Ohr attests Iteade's magnilicent powers far 
bettor than can all the fine-spnn criticiRins in 
which A. concedes aud_B. clonie.s him the gifts of 
lininottr and pntlio.sj in wJiich M. declares that 
' Rondo invented tho True Wonmn,' and N, tlmt 
‘ of the woman who is cssoutially of our time he 
}ia3_ never had oven the faiiilcsb conception)' in 
; whichX. diHCOvera ‘in the short lVande?vtff Heir 
at least half a dozen Ritnivtious all new and all 
strong,’ and Y. pionouiicos it ' very cleeidcdly tlie 
nYNati^iioaiio’asiiorloi siories .' Tiwue thingsnoei) 
not perulox us, tiie ainqjlo admirers of Grijfith Gann t, 
of the light with tho pirates, of Die bui'sting of the 
reservoir, and of the scenes at tlio gold-diggings. 
At the same time u-e may rojoicc in the iinanunous 
verdict that is pnasctl by tlio crilic.s on 'I'he Cloister 
and the Hearth. ^ It Mr S'winbiirnc—from lylioin 
praiBO is praise indeed—places ‘among tho very 
greatest masterpieces of narrative; Its tonclor 
truthfulness of sympathy, its ardour and depth 
of feeling, tho cnnatanl sweetness of its huinonr, 
tho fi-jxiuont passion of its patlios, are qualities 
In which no otiior tale of advonturo so stirring 
Olid incident so inoxliausUble can pretend to, a 
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I iiioineiit’s coiiijjfirisoii witli it—unless we are 
foolisli enough to rUk a lefevonco to the name 
by wliieii no canteiiiixivary name can ho]ie to stand 
higher or sliino brighter, for prose or for verse, 
tlinn does that of Shakespeare’s greatest conlem- 
poiuiy hy the nanie of Shakcf-xienve,' 

CTkirfM Ikade: A Hlemoir {2 vols. 1887), hy his 
hcothcr and n nepliotv, is a most unhappy piece of bio- 
Bi'aphy. Tlio Afnyazine fur 1^2 contains 

two articles by Mr W. liesont and 'Oaltla;* and in his 
Jfisccllantca (188(1) is Air Swinbiirno’a articla from ilio 
^inefjentli CgHlHvy. J?c«dwtTia (1882) is a colkodon of 
tlio novelist's fingiuonts ; and Extracts from his works, 
witii nu hitroduction hy Mrs Irolaiid, appeared in 1891. 

Reatici*. See LAv-jiiiADKii. 

RciuHllgy a mnnicipal, Ucarliainentfti'y, ami 
county Ijovongli, tho capital of Berkaliire, on the 
Keniiet, near its inllnx to the Thames, 36 miles hy 
rail W. of London (hy road 39, by river 74), Its 
strong castle was wliolly demolished by Henry 11.; 
and tlie splendid Benedictine abbey, founded in 
1121 by Ilciiry I., wlio M’as buried here, is rejne- 
seated by coutildcvable vniris and a line gateway, 
restored m 1801, and Hurrounded by public gardens. 
Nine narlianieiilp. were belli witliin its ball; nn'd the 
last Of Us initved abbots was hanged by Henry VIII., 
witli two of tliQ brethren. Tliora are liandsomc 
municipal buildings and two exeoUeiib towinlmlls, 
a lofty olock-towBV, a fvee Ubvavy, concevt-room, 
musenin, &c. Other buildings are the Italian 
assize courts {1801); a large graiumar-school (1486; 
rebuilt 1870-71), of whicli Dr Valpy was long head- 
inostev} St La^Y^e^cu '8 Church (1434: restored 
1868), with a largo Hint tower 18a feet bigb; oml 
the Royal Berk^dro Hosjiital. Drainage-works 
wore completed iu 1874, water-works in 1^8; ami 
the largest (OO acres) of three public parks was 
gifted in 1891 by Mr 0. Palmer. Reading Is au 
fnipoi'tant mart fiir corn and other agricultural pro- 
(luco, and lias manufactures of iron, paper, sauce, 
&c.. whilst two of its imlustriul estaolishirtonfs are 
world-famous—Huntley and Palmer’s huge blscuit- 
fftetory aud Sutton’s seed-ctnpomnn. Rending, 
which is in tiio diocese of Oxford, gives title to a 
suffragan bishop, Its represcutathm woa reiluced 
from two to one in 1885, when, however, the unvlia- 
ineiitary borough was exteiulecl. The Ih-st charter 
wag granted by Edward III. Pop. < 1851) 21,456; 
(1881) 46,054 5 51801)65,752} county ljorongh( 1891) 
60,054. Heading Buffered imich from the Danes 
between 808 and 1006, and in 1043 surrendered to 
Eswex after a ten days’ siege. It \va.<? the birthplace 
of ArcliliisUop Laud, Justice Talfonrd, and Goldwin 
SolUli, blit not of Miss Edgeworth, who is often 
claimed as a native. It has memories also of 
Chaucer aud Buuyan. 

See works by Coates (1802-0), Man 11816), Doroii 
(1835), Mul J, 13. Jones (1870). 


Reading;, a cUy of Peniisylvnnm, cupilal of 
Berks county, on tho left bank of tho Scfmylkill 
River, 58 miles by rail NlV. of Philudeinbia, It 
IB pleasantly situated on an oscuiidiiig plain, and 
from the neighbouring liilla draws its water-supply 
and abundant iron ore. Tlie principal nioiuifac- 
^iies of Reoiliiig are its iron and .steel works, 
Tliebe inchulo many rolling-mil Is, forges, fotmdiies, 
funmeos, niacliine-shops, mil-works, &c. It bus 
also nianufactovie-s of .shoes, hats, beer, cigais I 
leatlier, paper, bricks, &e. Settled in 1748 it I 
became a city in 1847, and is die seat of an Epis¬ 
copal bishon. Very many of the inlmbitants are 
of German deseoiib, and lialf the newspapers ai-e in 
that language. Pop. (18«0) 43,278; (1800J 68,661. 

Rendinjr, a town of Massacliusetts, 12 miles 
oy rail N. byAiV. of Boston, with boot and shoe 
and furiutnre factories, Pop. 4081. 

Rca<liiig Uctls. See Eochne System, 


! Reading; In. See Indxjotion. 

I Reagents. See Hactehia, VoI. I. p. 049. 

ReaR a silver coin and money of account in 
Spaiii, Mexico, and other old Spaiiisli possessions, 
U the Jffth part of tho piastre, or 4th of the jocsefa, 
tbc franc of the new Spanisli decimal system, and 
‘ lias a value, varying with the excliaiige, of about 
■ 2 id. The veal was first coined In Spain in 1407 . 
It is also a money of account in Portugal, being 
the equivalent of 40 veis. In Java it is tho name 
; of a weight for gold and silver articles, correspond- 
, ing to 17 dwt. 14 gr, troy weight. 

Real is a term lined liy lawyers to doseribe tho 
iiatiiie of certain rights and actions, Tlic viglils of 
an owner of property are real riglita—i.e. he 1 ms 
a right to claim seme specific thing and hold it 
againat all other persons. Contractual rights, on 
the other Iiand, me personai—i.e, they are good 
only against the pev.son u'lio is bound to poiiorin 
the contract. Iforms of action aro clfissiliccl 
according to the naUne of tlie right wlilcli is in 
dispute. Tho Roman law gave an action in rem 
for tlie recovery of any thing, rvbetlior movable or 
iiiiinovabJc, which was witlilielil from tho pciKon 
entitled; an action in jicrsonani was tho form in 
which conipeiisalion could bo obtained for bveach 
of contract or other wrongful act. In Scotland, and 
in other countries where tlio Roman law Ims been 
studied and followed, veal rights and veal actions 
are dcfineil very much as they wero defined by tlio 
clviliiuis; England has taken a coiivso of its own. 
At the time when tho common law was taking 
shape land was of primary impovtanco. The owner 
of chattels (movable tilings) was entitled to 
damages if his property -was detaltied from him or 
converted to the nso of another; but he had no 
real action to recover the tiling itself. A real 
action was an action to recover land or some riglib 
connected with land, Somo intcrcfils in land 
(c.g. the interest of a tenant under a lcnw 3 )wcro 
regarded as peisonal rigliis against the owner; in 
teebmeal langnago tlio interest of a ioiuint for 
yeai-s Is a chattel real, or a chattel which savours 
of fchci^alty. llic English Jaiv of property frames 
all its ruics with veforence to iheso somewhat 
arwlvary disiinclioiis. Thus, for oxamplc, on tho 
deatli of an owner bis real property passes at oiico 
to hi 8 heir or to tbo deviseo named in hia will; bis 
personal property (inclmling Ills ehattols roul) 
passes to his executor or adminiKtrator for distribu- 
tion among the persons named in liis will or tlio 
next-of-kin. Real nroiiurty was formerly favoured 
III some points by the Jaw, but modern legislation 
has nimlo property of all kiiuls equally accossiblo 
to creditoi's, and the rule-s whicli apply to land 
have been considerably bimplified and impiovcd. 
Kcalgiiv. See ARkENia. 

Realism in philo.sophy is dinmetrically npnoscil 
to Nominalism, as involving the belief that genus 
and .species aro rcaj: tilings, Q-visting iiulepeii(fent]y 
ot our coiiccnlioiia and their expression, and that 
tlicsc are alike actually the object of our tlioughla 
' when we make nso of tbe terjus, Again, ns 
opposed to Idealism, the word implies an iiiLuitlvo 
cognition of tbe external object, instead of merely 
a mediate and reprosentativo kiiowJedgO of it 
III art and literature the word Realism or Natural¬ 
ism la employed to deacribo a method of roprcRenla- 
tion without idenliBatioii, whicli in our day in 
Inanee has been raised to a system and cltiims a 
monopoly of truth in its artistic Lroatment of tho 
facte of nature ami life. It claims tliat tho 
ontliusiosms and exaggoralioiis of romaiiticism must 
mve placo to a poriod of redection and cviticisiu ; 
that we must not select from the facta pub before 
onreyoa, but merely register them and tho sciisa- 
tions they engender for themselves alone, apart 
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froii) aJl coiisidcratioiia of niero licauty, to say 
notliing of religion or morality; ami that tho 
uxj)avii»niuta.l romance mnaG Iicvoaftev follow the 
rigid methods of science, in beinij has^ alono 
on 'human tlocumcuta' snupliecl from the close 
observation of Che [ncsent, or fro)H labcnioiis eruUi- 
tion—the retrosijectivo observation of tlie pMt, 

of 
ami 

hnncla'of its ’ apoatlcs, it has Imcomo 'a new 
nroraiity ■\vlnch veforms not by precept but ex- 



onlv Che evil, in the viaille world only the ngK% 
tvntl lUe bvinmiiha of our modem fietion ato tho 
pitiless imporsonality of Jircuiume Cowoy, the cold 
Splendours of SulavimbC, tlio brulnl vnlyariiics of 
Zola, the refined soiisualiBiu of Boorget and Oiiy 
do hraupasHaiib, the proton tious iiiiuiitiea of tho 
Goncourt) brobliors, and the dreary pessiniisin of 
Doahoievsky and Tolstoi. If vealiam were porject 
it would iuclmlo all reality, order as well os db' 
order, the goneval as u’oll as tlie particular, lUo 
lofty as well aa the low. Eor there are men and 
women wlio aio neither selfish nor drunken, nor 
lochuronsj your experimental cesspool is not IVb, 
your Paris fe nob tliounivcrso} your IwupiUl-woiila 
limy contain cases of all luuval iiialadica. hub you 
forget the moving world of health aud llfo outside 
its walls} yourvaunUd cellocfcion lacksonospeci¬ 
men, nob tho rai'CSt, and corbainly the most beauti¬ 
ful. Poi' the dream is as true a loaf of life o-s the 
sober vision, and idealism is biic permanent revengo 
of limn over the inequalities of life—tiic protest of 
evQutivQ inlud against external fatality. Idealistic 
art seizes life at its richest itioinciits, and presents 
it preserved for ei'or by its immntoiial essenco from 
inconstancy and dogvadatloii. Tliis so-called ml- 
ism is not roiiliby—Uie stops of true urt must ever 
be elimination and gonemlisation; its postulates^ 
the otornal convontlons of fonn, style, language, 
and subject, neccMsaiy because they arc elemental. 
Ucal Pi'csciKic. See Lord's Suppeu, Tran- 

SUPSTANTlATlOlf. 

Ileal'scliiilcii. See Education, Vol. IV, p. 208. 

Rcapiiigt tho act of cutting com, was from 
time imiiiuiiioiial until far through tho lOth 
century performed witJi jm instnmienfc called a 
reaping-hook orsicklo, The blcklesin nso among 
the ancient Jow.s, Egyiilinns, and Chinese apiicarto 
liaise diffeved very little in form from thosu oiiiployal 
in Great Britain. The reaping-hook is a curved 
insbiuiuonb of abuut a foot and a half in length, 
tailoring from a breadth of about two iucliCB at tho 
butt-end, where it is fixed into awowlcn handle, 
Tlio edge is soinetiiiiUB serrated; but. as a rule, it 
has long been luaile plain and sliarp like a knife. 
In many parts of tlic BiitWi Isles it wna snn- 
planLed by the scythe in the earlier iialf of the 
loth oentiiiy. In other parts it lived until tlio 
modorn rcaping-inachiiiti was ready to take tlio 
place of it as well os of the scytho. Tlie sicklo or 
liook did Us ivork mlmirably, bub it was neces¬ 
sarily slew. On Hiuall farms lu wmio diatiicla it is 
still employed; and occasionally on largo forms, 
when the crop ia much laid aud twisted, it is 
resulted to. iV tbe scythe corn can Im cub at a 
rather leas cost per acre than with tho hook; but 
the work is nob always so neatly done. As nieo 
a stubble will bo left by a good hand with tlie 
scythe, ami often nicer than by the hook, bub tlie 
sheaves aro not, as a rule, so tidy after the aoybhe, 
though they will stnek rather earlier. Of a fair 
working crop an adopt at tlio scythe would cut 2 
or acres per diem, Tho average, iiowover, wonld 


imt exceed acics. In fact, if the citip is lieavy, 
that extent is a veiy Laid day's woik. 

Au attempt to trace the history of the veapiug- 
machiiio woald carry ufl far back into the earlier 
Btagea of t^ienltnvc. Pliny the Elder, wlio was 
horn early in tiie Isb ceiitniy of the CJiristian era, 
found a reaping-machire in Gmil. He says: ' In 
the extensive fields in tho lowlauds of Gaul vans 
of large sisie, with projecting teeth on tire edge, ure 
unvea on two wheels through tlie standing corn 
by an ox yoked in a rcveiso puKibion. In this 
nmnnev the ears are torn oil', mill fall inlo the van.’ 
I alladitis, about four centuries later, found a slnii- 
lar appJiftKco for roaping corn in Gaiil. He givoa 
a more detailed Imb similar dc-scriptioii of tho 
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mftcluiie. Pig. 1, coi>loil from Mr ^Yootlc^oft’B 
ApjKndix io the Shcdjmtious of Etifflish Patents 
for Reayin(]-inackince, vepresents what is con¬ 
ceived, from tho dcBeriptiuns, to have been tho 
form of this ancient rcapcT. 

In modern times tho idea of a incchaTiloal reaper 
appears to liavo origbialed with Gapcl L'lfl't (ij.v.), 
who in 1785 sngecsted a macliino sometliing after 
tlio pattern of lac ancient one described above. 
Botwcon that timo and tho Great Exhibition of 
1851 ill London, from wliicli the gcneial use of 
mechanical rcapera may bs said to dale, tho 
patenla taken out for voapiog.maoliiiieo were voiy 
iiiimetoim. Among the most pivniisiitg o/ tlieso 
maybe montioned tliasoof Mr Gladstone of Castlo- 
Bonglosi Mr Siiillli of Doanstoii; Mr Kerr, Ediii- 
bur^yi; MrScolt of OrmisUm j Hr I)obba, an actor 
in Uimiinulnun; Mr Haim of Baby, near WIgton; 
and tho Ilov. INilrick Bell of Carmylic, roifar- 
Kliiro.^ In 1820 Hr Bell constructed an clilciont 
aiideimpio innchiiie, which long continued in imc, 
and boreral features of which are observable in 
blip rcAiwrs of tlie present day. TJjb inventor of 
this, tho first inaoluno of the kind ia Scotland, 
received a jinblie tostiiuonlal from agi’iculturista, 
in consideration of the services ho thus rendereu 
to agriculture. In America Mr Hossoy and Mr 
hbCoriiilck took out patents for rcaning-inacliines 
of aiiiMuior cliftractev iu 1883 and 1834 vespeotively. 
Tho niovcmonto of the cutters of llicsB machines 
w'cro varioiiB, A few woro advancing oaly, some 
sidelong and advancingi others reciprocating and 
advancing, a large number continuous ami aovimc- 
iitg, and otiiora continuous and altornatc. Tiio 
rccipi'ocating and advancing motion is that now 
eiimloyetl on tho machines in use. 

The priucipal dift'erciicc in the iimchincs now so 
largely used for cutting corn is in the form and 
clioiiictcr of tho cutters, and iu tlie mode of deliver¬ 
ing the gi-ain after it ia cat. 

Thocubtuig-kuivos are of tivo kiiula—one, obtuse- 
angled and serratnd; the other, acute-angled and 
for (he most part plain, Both arc attached ton bar, 
and ato mad© to work tlivougli another bar of iron 
fitted witli hollow fingers, callot! gnal'(l-(ingal^s, 
which, projecting forwivi'cls, catoli the stunding 
com, and votoin it firudy until it ia out. The 
serrated knife saws through it, the plain knife 
clips it, as it were, the finger-guavd /omiing tlio 
fixed blade of tho sclesors, 
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The ilelivovy of tliG filieaves »Uviil<a the 
inacUuves iutu three thoSR ileliveraa 

by manual labour; (2) tlioso delivered by mecliaiu- 
cnl labour, or tclf-deliveievs i and (3) combinod 
reaiiera and biiidevfl, wliicii deliver the slieaves 
ready bomul. The delivery of the aheuvea hy 
mawial ialHiur ia c\\ielty at tlia hack of tUo 
macliijie, tlie aidc-deliverv being geiiei-ftlly^ ttbirn- 
doiied, unless in tlio bolf-deliveries. In delivering 
the gmin. a ninn, "’itli a biiort-hondled rokc ii‘ 
liis liaiid, Hite upon the uiachinQ almost ppposito 
tlio eutting apparatus. ^Vith this heincUnes tbo 
grain towards the Icnifo; and, when .siilKcionblinH 
hecii cab to make a aheaf, he I'nkcs it oil the 
platftmu of the inadiino, on to which it has fallo»i 
and deposits it on tho groniul. AVitli the back- 
deiiveiy the sheaves imist be tied np and removed 
out of‘the way of the machine beforo it cornea 


eiilar. 

^ round 


Fig. —SaiiiuoLion's Self-dclireiy llcapiiig-iiiAcliinc. 


voiiiicl again. Such a toapor, therefore, always 
re([uii'es a full supidy of hands to utlund upon it. 
Cnvefnlly iimulled, this nmcliine will fake up laid 
and tvviHtcil evona adnuLAbly. Its cost ranges (roiu 
£18 to iiUZ. 

Tho nicehanical or self-dolivory luaclnnes, as 
they are generally called, arc of two kinds—one 
lays the cut corn in swathes^ the other deposits it 
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the grain towards the cultor. jjy an ingenious 
ecccnbiic inotiuii, tlie rakes arc made to sweep tho 
I .slieaves oil' the jtlatfonu at intervals of about 12 
' feet apart, to tlie side, and out of the way of 
the lioiticB. The solf-delii-oror costs from £25 to 
£30. 

Tlie tiiQi-Q recent aufcoumtic conihinod reaper and 
hinder promises to 9iiper.setio entirely all otlier reap- 
ing-iiiachiiios. Tlio general appearaiico and arraiige- 
luont of Howard’s light steel-frame slieaf-bimler 
is shown ill fig. 3. The eutling pcnUoii of the 
hinder ift very similar to that of an oL'diuaiy teap- 
iiig-iuachinc. The cut grain as it falls back on the 
machine is conveyed by an endless 'U'eb over tao 
top of tlie driviug-wlieel tO tlie knottor, Here it 
falls into two arma called compresaor jaws, These 
retain it on the knottev table till a sheaf of tho 
prescribed size has acciuiiulatcd. MVIiciiovcr a 
sheaf of the desired size lias been tlcUvercil to the 
comprossom, tlicso reliev-o tlie tiippor, wliioli sets 
ill motion the needle (carrying the liindiiig Iwiijo) 
and tlic knotting a])paratii8. The needle is civ- 
culaij and In its course ife passes the baud (twine) 
round tbe sheaf, when the band is caught by the 
knottor, and almost instaiitanoously a lirm aiul 
secure knob is tied, while the needle w dran'ii back 
reody lo operate on a now sheaf. As soon as the 
knot is tied and the string out, the slioaf is ujeoied 
fimn the nmcliine in a horizuntal position, dropidiig 
gently on the giomid on its side (iiiilc clear of tlie 
maulimc' (Itoc/; of the Farm)- witli a moilerate 
crop of standing grain the biiulor in its various 
improved forms does its work in u most admlr- 
able manner, though w'lien tho crop is badly ‘ laid ’ 
it cannot he used Bntisfactoi'il.V. It is oxnedilioUs, 
and surpasses ah otlicr methods in rieaniess and 
tlioi-ougliness of work. iMieii tlic binder was 
fiisl iiitroduceil wire was the binding luftLerinl. 



Fig. 3.—Hosvnrd's BliidBr. 

in Klieaves. Sanuielson's slieaf-doKverer will be 
made plain by llg. 2. The macliincry consists of a 
sorics of four rakes—two tpotlietl nr/d two plain— 
attached to an iiinlgbt shaft in such a manner a.H 
to atlniib of a free nscoiuling, de.scondiiig, and hoii- 
JiOntal motion. Tlie two toothle.s9 i-akc.9 or‘ilnm- 
mioa’ are hIh>v(gi' in tiiu aiin.s hy six inchcii bliaii 
the other two, niul are nioi-ely employed to incline 


There were strong objcctitiiiH to its use, liowovor, 
and it was not until twino wa.s snbstitiUed that 
tho iiivontion made any headway. Thovo are now 
several Ih'ibish linns engaged in making hindovs, 
which arc gaining in impnlarity year by year. A 
hinder costs about £liU. 

Sco 'M’oodoro/t’s Appendix lo I*aicnis fi»‘ 

uiackiiirii; Mr Jacob M'uBon's 'assay 
on Jteapiiig.niaoiiiiios,' in SV'untinchVntj 
of Ni'j/uuntl i<ocitli/ for Jamiary IHiJtj 
j/noA of Faviii ■fmphmenla and Jluok 
o/ the i'Vuvji, by Homy SbplieiiH; J. 
C. Movtoii’K C'lif^fopa'ttiii of j^i/rlciiHui'C. 

Ucasoii, See tlio artiole.s iu 
this work on l’sycliology> I^ogic, 
Induotioii, SyllogiMii), Kaiit, IMiilo- 
Gophy, and works oil ed iiiulnr tho.se. 

R^UIIIIIliri ItJiNK Antoink 
FuncintiJ/.r dk, physicist, was 
horn at La EocUollo, 23th I'Vli- 
ruaiy 168,3, and studied in tlie 
Jesuits’ College at PoiLior.s, and 
aflorwarclB at Uunrges. In 1703 he 
went Lo Piiri.'i, whore he nttracLod 
general attoiit-ion by the puldicaLion 
of three geonictvieal IMoinolrs ; iiiid 
in 1708 be was elected a muinher 
of the Acadiiiiiy of Seienco.s, and 
was cliarged with the sniiorvi.sion 
of tho Avorh Jfcscn'jtliuu t/cn Fiiwys 
Arts et pulilwlicd under 

tlio auHpicc.s of tlie govummeut. 
IWauinur jightened his laliours with occasioniil 
i-esoarclics into various Ruhjects of natural history. 
These mwarolie-s ouctipiecl'liiia from 1708 to I7Io, 
luid w'eio followed by a seiios of investigations 
into the couditlou of the woods, auvifvvovw rivcYn, 
and tin-quoise miiie.H of France. The (!olleetlon.H 
of bfcmoii'a of the Aendomy of Sciences from 1732 
till 1723 contain a iiuiuber of papers hy EiJaumuv, 
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in which ho cletnils his diaeovovioa of the inode of 
producing steel from iron, and of the mode of 
tinning iron. For these and other I'esearchea he 
received’ from tlio French governmenb a anin of 
12,000 livres, whicii lie spout in jimmoting and 
oncournging fcho indnatriai arts in hia native 
country. In 1730 lie succGcded in prodiioing an 
opaque glass •wliich \va.s equal to the porcelain of 
Saxony and Japan, Ilis invention of wie Thermo- 
meter (q.v,) Aidiich bears Ids name need not he 
more than mentioned hero. Ho died of a fall from 
a horse, ]7tli OcLoher 1757, leaving behind him n 
voluminous colfection of works on all the anbjecfcj 
above stated, also a troatifie on ‘ the silk of spiilei-s,’ 
a number of Memou\s (1731-40), containing his 
tberniometric researches on nir, and on mixtures 
of (Iwids with thuds or solids, and hia jlfiinoVrcs 
pour servir rt VlfMoiro das Inseetes (Amatenlam, 
12 vols. 17.37-48). 

ItclltiC (Arabic rchah), an ancient musical 
insbnimeiib of tlio violin kind, of which tlie l»ody, 
instead of consisting of two hemispherical onlarge- 
ments, like otlicv iiistnimcnts of the samo triho, 
was narrow towards the neck, and gradually 
enlarged till it rounded o(l’ at the lower ciuf. 
Milton, in his L'AUcyrOt chnvactem&H tliis instru- 
inenb as the ‘ jocund robcc.’ 

Hebccoii Riots, a series of popular outbreaks 
wlucU originated In Carmarthenshire in l843-‘Fi, 
and quickly spread over rombioko, Cardigan, ami 
Hi'ocon. They grew out of the impaticnco of the 

a lio at fcho groat inorense of toll-gates on publio 
s, and owod fchoir singular name to tbeir adopt¬ 
ing aa a motto Ooncsis, xxlv. 00. Hands of men livo 
huiulrod strong. Uioir leaders diaguiswl In women’s 
oloUioa. scoured the country by night, threw down 
tlio toll-bars, and then dlspocaod. A strong forco 
of solclloi's was poui'od into tlio country, but tho 
rioters oll'erod an obstinate reaistanco, and M’cro 
nob pub down witlioub great dilficulfcy and consider- 
able bloodshed. Tho ooiiiiiiission apimiiitod by 
ovovnineiib bn inqniro into the causes of the out- 
voalc found that it grew out of a genuine publio 
eviovaneo, wheroupon inoasuroa of relief woro intro¬ 
duced, and tho rioters wlio had bccu seizctl pnnislied 
lightly. 

Rcitcllioili Tlio expressioir ' Tho Crent liobel- 
lion ’ is gonoraily applied to tho rovolb of bho Ijong 
Parliament against tho autliority of Charles I. 
(q.v.). Tho revolts on behalf of tho House of 
Stuart ill 17L6 and 1745 are often, particularly in 
Scotland, spoken of emphatically as ‘Tho Kobollion’ 
(see JAConrrE.s). Tho term Is frequently applied 
in tlio United >States to the secession of thosoutlievu 
states. 

RcDlIS, an onfgmalical representation of a name 
or thing by using pictorial devices for letters, 
ayllablea, or parts of wonls, TUo term nrobably 
origluatcs fioiii the dovice speaking to the beholder 
non verhis sed rabus. Devices of this kind, allusive 
to tile bearer's name, woro exceedingly common in 
the middle ages, particiilarlv in England. In many 
instances they ivero used !iy ecclesiastics oml 
others who lind not a right to armorial ensigns. 
See Baixie, 

Rdcmnici', Madame (h^c Jeanne Fhan^oise 
JuuE AdiSlaide HioiiNAiin), a famous Frencli- 
woman, was born at Lyons, 4th December 1777. 
She grew up a girl of remarkablo gvneo and lieauty, 
and at iiftcen alio was marriod to M. Jacques 
KOcamior, a rich banker about tlirico her own age. 
Her salon wn-s soon lillcd witli the brmhtcut wits 
of the literary and political circles of tlio day, but 
fortunately for iiersolf Madame Ildcamiev poascssctl 
a tomperaniont that sa>'cd liov from temptation 
and almost .scandal. For Hadanio do SMl she 
had a warm affection tiiafc Hurvived the exile 


reqnucd by the jealousy of Napoleon, ficoii after 
tins her iinsliaml was coiiiplotely ruined, and 
Madame Ricanner visited Hadanio de Stacil at 
Coppet in Switzerland (1806). Here she met 
Pniico Aimiust of Prussia, wlin alone of all lier 
iimumerahlc aduilrers is aiippoBCcl to have touclieil 
her heart, Tiideeil a marriage wa.s arranged, pro¬ 
vided Af. llecamier would consent to a divorce. 
The good man did not refuse, but bis kindness 
was tflo much for the generons lieavt of Madnme 
Ilicaniier, wdio declared she could not leave him 
in Ilia oilversity. Tho most distiiiguishccl friend 
of her later years w’os M. do Cliateaiiliriand. In 
1840 ho hcoame a widoirer, and he then wished to 
marry Madame liiicaniier, whose husband had been 
dead since 1830, bnt the lady declined the honour 
withonb interrupting the cnvvenb of their frienil- 
shin. Chateaubriand died 4tli July 1818, and she 
folfowetl him to the grave on llfcli May 1849. 

See Souvmiri tl Ctyrrcspondance tiris da Fopi'crs dc 
Madame JUcamier, editott by her iiiccc, MRilirnie Lenor- 
iMftnt (1859), nnd Madame Ricamitr, by tho samo (1872); 
also tho biography by Bniuior (1875), inid tho ie««‘sof 
Benjamin Constant to her, at length piibliBlicd in 1881. 

Rccikliati, A town of Italy, 15 niiles S. of 
Ancona, lias a Gothic cathedral witli a monument 
to Pape Gi*eg<ivy XII. Hoic Leopardi woa born. 
Pop. S82-1-. Porto Recauati, 6 miles NE. on the 
Aifiiftfcio coast, has a pop, of 3040. 

Rccciptjs tho technical os well as popular 
term sigmfyiug a legal acknowledgment of money 
i-eceivcu in diselmrge of a debt or demand, In 
England it is often believed that a written receipt 
is the only legal proof of payment; the fact being 
that it is only one mode of proving It. If the 
money bo paid In presence of witnesses, or even 
wiUioub witnesses, provided a jury or judge believe 
tho statement on oath of the party paying It, this 
is in England ouito as good evidence of tlto pay¬ 
ment ns If a written receipt were given; end even 
a written receipt is coneluslvo only where it Is 
under seal, or endorsed on a conveyance niiiler the 
Convoyanoing Act of 1881, unless tlie puvclmsov 
had notice to tho cnntraiy, or on arnanno policy 
between a-ssured ond underwriter. In otlier cnaoa 
a receipt is m\y pr(md,fado evidence, and may be 
cxnlaincd. If a receipt is in writing and the sum 
IMtul exceeds 408. it must bo stampoeV with n penny 
receipt-stamp (which may bo an adhesive stamp), 
to 1)0 caiiccllcil before delivery, otherwise the 
receipt is inadmissible ns evidence of pciyiiieiit; but 
on payment of certain jicnalties the receipt may 
be aftov-stamped with an iniprcsaod stamp. Not 
only is a receipt piopev subject to stamp-duty, 
but also any note or memorandum- given to a 
poreon on payment of money, and acknowledging 
payment of any part of a debt or demand, whether 
signed or not; so receipts given on payment of 
billB of exchange or proiuisaovy-notea are liable 
to stamp-duty. Hut a mero acknowlcdginont of 
indebtetfness, ns a receipt ‘ on loan,' or an I 0 U, 
is nob stampable 03 a receipt. There are several 
exceptions from liability to atamp-duty. Such are 
receipts for deposits witli btinlceifl to bo accoun ted 
for; receipts for any parliamentary taxes or duties, 
or for any payment to fcho Sovereign ; receipts by 
ofBcoie, Bcaineu, marines, or soldiers for wages or 
pay; i-eceipta for purcliase of government stock 
or for money dne under Exclieqiier Bill; receipts 
written on any bill or note of the Bank of England 
or of Ireland, on tho back of duly stamped bills 
of exchange or prominsory-notes, or upon the back 
of duly stamped instruments acknowledging tlio 
receipt of money; anti generally receipts to or by 
^vemineutdepartments. Atone time, under the 
Act of 1803, it woa supposed,to be the duty of tlie 
debtor to provide stamped paper for a rceeipb, the 
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(iieditnr beiiijj Imblo in n ]»cnalty of £\0 if lie 
vetiiaed to aigii. This net, lio\Yevev, is repealed, aad 
tile better vioH- L that o'Jieii the debtor tenders 
payiueriti tJie cicditoi' is boned to giro a pit>i»er 
cliscliaige, the form of the discharge being regii- 
Ifited by custom. In Scotland the receipt of money 
caniiot'be proved by witnesaos where tiie debt waa 
eieatcfl by writing, and it is not allowed to diajnxtc 
tile validity of a wvitton receipt except in cases of 
fraud. It is only in the ease of reruly-innney salas 
I that receipt of tlie price can lie proved by parole. 

' See Tilsley's iiUoitj} Lmes (3d ed. 1871). 

I Receiving Stolen Ooo<ls. Sec Theft. 

Rccciit DcriotL See Posxul.vcial ASd 
EECKN'I* SVyTEJX. 

RccUUvlSfs, in France, ar e the habitual crim¬ 
inals. In 1833-84 tiie Fi'oiieli goveriniienb pwiMjacd 
to send them to New Caleilonia, fpving them a 
certain nmasuve of freedom; but against this 
proposal the iVnstraliaii colonies protested moat 
vigorously. iSee New G.\.t.EDONiA. 

jRccifCt *Sca Pijn>.’AMuuco. 

Rccli»rocity, in Political Economv, a term for 
an arraugeiiiQijt between two countnes having a 
protective taiitl' against otlior countries, to admit 
each into fliQ other’s territories cOHaiu specified 
taxable articles of comnierco duty-free or at excop- 
tionally duties. The closscs of articles are 
anauged to halnnce one another on one side and 
tJje other. ,$jich imitual rtrrA»geaieMt.s aro some¬ 
times called Fair Trade (rj.v.) os oppased to Free ' 
Tvade (q.v.) and thoroughgoing Protection (q.v.), I 
and has been advocated as betss'ean lUitaln and I 
her colonies, The mutual relation between Canada 
and the United States, advocated in l88o-9l by 
a powerful jiarty in Canada as well as on tlic 
other side of tlw fiontiev, proposed a conipleie 
coiimievcial union—ZollveveliUq.v.): bo that, while 
between Canada and the United States there 
should he no tarifT at nil, all goo<ls from the rc.st 
of tho iiwld (hiolmling Gioat JJdtain) should have 
ft strong protective taiiir to face. See A. J. 
^l^ilaon's &e, {1880). 

Uccltutlvo. See hlpsic, OPERA. 
Reclaiiiatioii. See IVa.ste Laxds. 

JRccIiis, Jean jAC<jtr£si:t.rsil:L', ge{»grapher, was 
bora at Sainte-Foix la Grande (Ginmdo) on ISth 
March 1830, and educnCetl nt Moiitauban and under 
Carl Hitter at Berlin. In consequence of his ex¬ 
treme demociatic views he left J''rn»c 0 after the 
ff 02 y) iliiat of 1851, nud spent fchn next aoven yem-s 
in England, Ireland, North and Central Aincricn, 
and Coloiuhin. lie returned to Paris in 1858, and 
piiblislieil Voifugo H frt Sierra Ncvaiht de Sithitc- 
Murthe (1861), and an introduction to the Diction- 
nnirc dcs Communes dc In Frimee (1804). For being 
concQiiicd ill the C’aninuiiiistic oiithieak of 1S71 he 
■was iinnished from Franco, but Ycimned under an 
anriiesby in 18/9. Wliilst living in exile in Switzei-- 
laml lie began his great lunstevijicce, Nouvelle Gio- 
ffmjdiie UniverscUe (14 >'o]s. 187C-89). llechis ban 
alaa written another grout work, a jihyslcal geo¬ 
graphy entitled Z(t Terre (2 vols. 1867^8; Ell■^ 
ti’nn.s. 1871 and 1887) ; liistoire iViin litiisucuH 
(1806); besides Les PhinomUnes Ten-cstrea (\STd) 
and liistoire d'unc Montague (1S80). 

Ucco^iil^aiicc is a kind of judicial bond 
entered into with a court of record, tlie object of 
wlucli is to secuie the doing of sonic act, as the 
appearance of witne.ssc.s at a criuniiftl trial, or tho 
keeping of tlie peace by one ivlio Ima threatened 
or nss.Tiiiltcd udotlier. The form of it is thus: ‘A B 
doth aeknowloflge to oire to our lady tlie Queen 
the sum of ten pouiul.s,’or some other sum, tol)e 
levied of his goods if lie fail in the condition 
endorsed; and tlien a condition is added, which 


i states that, if tlio thing secured is done, tiion the 
recogni<janee is to be void. This is the mode by 
' whiA jiLstices of the peace .secitie the nlteiidauce 
of tlie pr/iseciitor and witjio.'ise.s nt tho trial of a 

i irisoner who has been committed for trial, ov the 
utiire good behaviour of one who has coiiiinitted a 
breach of the peace. If the thing ecciued is not 
perfoi'iiicd, then tlic rccognisauco is estreated—i.e, 
extracted and m\t in force, a debt of the amount 
siiecified being rortliwitli due fo tlio cvom'u, 

R.ccoilt See G.vujton, Gitskeuv, Moscrievp 
PtT.S. 

ltCCollCt{bat. rceoffccfns, ‘gathered together'). 
See Franciscans, VoI. IV. p. 79.3, 
ltCCovd» a.s n legal term, is used in tlio Ignited 
Iviiigdoin to signify anything entered in the rolls 
of a court, and e.>iiecially the (ormal RtatemeuLs ov 
pleadings of parties in a HtigaLioii, lii general 
tire rule is well eettled tliat the idcatlingK which 
make up the record do not enter into det/iiJs of the 
evidence, but merely aet forth tlio cmiolnaions or 
infereiioes, leaving the dotailw of ovidoJicc to ho 
anpplied at tlio tidal before a jury, or, if tlicro is 
no jm n at the hoarjug l>o/oro the judge or court. 
One of the ineidotUs of a Court of Bccord is that 
tho court or judge can connnib for contom]itany 
pereon who irisitUs tho court or wilfully oiiBUncts 
the busiiicas. A trial by record moans tliat one 
of tlio parlies has set up some former decision of 
the court, ivliile the oilier denies Dial such a deci* 
sion ever existed^ •wlierenpon the only mode 0/ 
solving the question is by producing the vecorii 
of the former action, and so settling tlie dispute. 
In Scotln'nd the closing of tlio record is a atop 
which leqnhei? the sanction of the jiidue, wlin- 
closes tho record niter each party has eaul all he 
wishes to say by way of stntemont and ansivor. 

ItcoorilC) ivOBEUT, nmLhomatlMftu, was hovu 
about 1500 at Tenby, in Pembiolccshiro, V’lilos. 
He completed his education at O.xford, but. 
wishing to make medicine his profession, ronio\’eu 
to Cambvldgc, M-iicve iu 1545 ho rocei\'C(i tho 
degree of M.D. In 1.547 he was in London, en¬ 
gaged in the coinpuftition of T/ie Urined «/ P/igsic 
(1648), and ■«'as about tho sanio Lime apiiointed 
nnj’sician to Edward VL, an afterwards to Queen 
Maty. Ten yeni^j later wo find him in the debtoju' 

K jsoii in London, whore lie died miserably in 1358. 

is works are all in Uio form of dialogues between 
a in^tcr ami Ills pupil, and avo written iu the rude 
Eiighsli of his time; they are T/iC Groando 0/ 
Artes, Uaclmip the Per/eH iVoorh and JPnic.tice 
of ^I'jthinclicKe (1543); The Puihmiiic to Knoui- 
an abridgment of Euclul'a Elements; 
2he Castle of Knowledge, contuining the lixnlicd- 
tioH of the Sjdiere both Celestial and Material, 

I \ lo5l), an ostronoiuical work, in whic\\ l\o coinparea 
the Ptoleniaic and C’operiiicau nystoins; 'The IVhet- 
8foH6 0 /IFit (1557), a IveatiRQ upon algebra. In 
tlic appreciation of the general rcHults dorivahlo 
from algebraic formula! he in far heyond bin con- 
teiiqiomiias, with the sole e.xceptionof Victn(q.v.). 

Rc<!or<Ier is 0, judge of a ciCj' or hoixmgh court > 
of qiiarter session.^. Ho must be a barrisLor of 
not less than five yeavs’ nliuidiug, is uppointed by , 
the crown, holds oliico during go(i,l beliaviour, anil 
the snlaiy is mid by tho oily or boinngli out of the 1 
uovough fuiKl. He siLs rw soie judge of tlio court 
of quarter sessions for his distriot, but he cannot | 
gi-ant licenses or bo an ollicial in lieensiiig mattem, 
or onlor rates to bo levied. The rccordor is not I 
iH-ohibltcd from practising at tlio bar, ami indeed 
nw salary is usually small. Ho can appoint as 
dopiity, m cn.se of nec<!saity, a barrister of Tn-c 
years slamliug, and, if need ho, an assistant- 
Mcoi-dor. Ill lAmdon ho is oioobed l)v the T-oni 
Mayor and aldermen, and oa ‘mouthpiece of the 
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cit^'’ he certifies tlie ciiatoins nf London. He is 
ciiief judge in tlie Mayor's Couvfc of London, ond 
is one of the judges sitting at the Central Criminal 
Court, commonly called tlio OUl IJailev. Among 
tlic many woll-knowu men wlio have held this post 
wore Lord CoUe and Lord-chaucollor Joffreys. 
Tlicro is no such onTicc in Scotland, hut the sheriff 
discharges Bimilar duties. 

Rccorrtci', the nnine of an old ntnsical inafcru- 
inenb somcAvliat like a (lagoolct, but with the lower 
part wider than the Uuuev, aud a mouthpiece re- 
semhliiig the beak of a hud. 

RccovdSt I’uiiLic (Lat. reeo}‘dttri, 'to remem¬ 
ber'), contemporary autheiiticatetl statomenta of 
tlie proceedings of the legislature, and the judg¬ 
ments of those higher courts of Jaw wlrich are 
distinguished as Courts of Record. An act, I and 2 
Viet. chap. 9i, sets at rest the question wliat is 
legally to be held a record, by pixivuling that the 
■word recorila sliall be Lakcu to mean all rolhs, 
vccorda, writs, books, jiroceedings, decrees, bills, 
warrants, accounts, pajicrs ami doeuments whatso¬ 
ever belonging to Her Majeaty, or (lien dcpositetl, 
or which ought to be deposited, in any of certain 
jilacca of custody wliicli are enumerated. This 
atatuto, logotlicrwitli tlic Act 40 and 41 Viet. chap. 
So, and the Order in Council of 5tli March 1862, 
Juw placed under tlio care of the Miwtor of tlie 
RoUb the vast mass of documents stored in the 
Public Recnixl Ollicc. 

rarchmenb is tlio material on uddeh the greater 
portion of the records are written. The so-calleil 
‘ rolls ’ of tlio Exohoquor and Common Law Courts 
arc com pnrntivoly short skins attached at the toj) 
after tho manner of books, but the Hues of the 
writing ntn parallel to the lino of binding. In othor 
casoa they are sowed togethor oonaeouMvoly, on in 


Qocu uocumcac is pioreoa with a atrmg 
or gut passed tlirongU It, tho whole lioing fastened 
together in bundlos. Many of the lator Mcords 
aro written on paper. 

Tho early parliamentary vecoixls and etetiitea 
are princhuilly in Noriiian-l''roucli, whicli continued 
ill partial use till the time of HonryV.j all the 
othov groat aovioa of records, o.xcopt thoao of jHir- 
liameiib. are in Latin down to the reign of Gcorao 
II, or later, except during the Commoiiwoalbli, 
wlion Engllali was suhsbitutod. 

Public records, whicli oaii be traced in germ 
before tho Coiimio-st, gradually expanded under the 
Noriiiaii and Plantagenet kings. Thoy onobled 
the subject to defend and maintain thoao feudal 
rights and privileges which wore gradiinlly troncli- 
ing on royal pverogaLives, and Lb protcot liimsolf 
froni arbitrary exautionsj while to the king they 
furnished procedonts which could not be nucstioued 
for liis calls of military service aiid taxation. 

The various courts being the King’s Courts, aud 
following tho soveroigii from place to place, their 
earliest depositories wero the royal palaces in 
diireioiit parts of England; but wlien the liiglier 
couvte Nvere jiovmiviiontly o-stablishwl at Wcstniin- 
stor, ‘ treasuries,’ or places of custody for tlie 
records of the diffei'ont coiiits, were appointed 
tliore. A portion of the public records wore, ns 
far back a.a Ilenry lU.’.s reign, deposited in Ibe 
Tower of London and the Now Temple; and in 
tho reign of Edward III. the Tower liod become a 
jiermnnent treasury. Tlio parliamentary coiiiinittee 
of 1837 oiiumovatcd among tho places of dopoaita 
room in tlic Tou'er over a gunpowder ma^ane, 
and close tn a steam-engine in daily opernUonj a 
chapel at the Rolls, whore divine service ivas por- 
forinod; undorgronud vaults at Somerset House; 


damn and dark ccllais at Westmimter Hall j the 
Btablcs of the lato Carlton Ride ; and the Chapter- 
house, Westminster. From the reign of Edward 
II. downwards tlie attention of parlianient had 
often been called to the safe custody find arrange¬ 
ment of tbo records ns an object of solicitiulo. Tlie 
fullest exaininalioii in recent times was made by a 
comiiiittceoC the House of Comniona in 1800, whoso 
icport presents tho most coniinehcnsive acconiit 
of the records in oxUtoiico. A commission 11(18 
appointed to go on with the work wliich tlie com- 
mittce lifld begun, and was renewed six times 
between 1800 and 18,?]. All tlio several record 
commissions directed the coimiiissioncro to cause 
the records to be methodised, regulated and 
digested, bound and seemed, and to Iiavo caleii- 
(lai-8 mnile, and original papers printed; and 
niimorons lalnablo luibllcations liaie. been issued 
by tho cominiasionci'S from time to time. Tlie new 
cuitkm of Rymer’a Fisdcni, the calendar of Inqiiisi- 
tionesPost Mortoin, and the editions with oxc^leiit 
indexes of the earlier Fatcnt and Close Rolls and 
the Kolia of tho Curia Regis arc espocinlly to be 
noted. An inquiiy as to tho materials for English 
liistorj'to lie found in tlie Vatican and other foreign 
libraries was instituted about 1834 by the Rccoi-d 
ConimiHsioners, and the resulte wore ininted under 
tbo title ‘Appendices to Report on the Fccdcra',’ 
blit have never been formally publiBlied. Copies, 
however, lyoro ditsominated, and may bo consulted 
in tbo Britisii Musonm Library and elsewliero, but 
the report itrelf Ims never appeared. Following 
this example, agents liave been employed by the 
Public Record O/Dco at Parin, feiinancas, Venice, 
and Rome for many years, and tlio results of thoir 
labom^ havo been partly published, whilo the 
romaiiidor may be coiiBiiltcd at the Record Ollioe. 

A full investigation into tlie proceodinga of tho 
Rewrd CoinmissiDnoie iym made by a cwnmittoij 
of tbo House of Commons in 1886, aud since 1840 
annual renorts have loon iesiiod by the Deputy* 
keejior of Uio Records. I3y tho statutes jeJorred to 
above tho Master of tlic Rolls is eninowerod to 
appoint a ilejnity-kcejior of tho i-ccoj-ils. and, in 
coujiuictiou willi tlio Treasniy, to do all that is 
requisite in the execution of tliia service. He 
makes rules for the inaiingcinout of the office, and 
fixM wlint fees may be domoiulod, Ho allows 
copies to be iiindo, ivMch, ii’licii certified by tiio 
deputy and assistant keepers, and autlienticatcd' 
with the seal of tlio offico, are producible as evi¬ 
dence in courts of law. Tlio Homo ,Seeretary 
directs from time to tiino such of tho catalogues, 
calonilais, and indexes, and sncli of tlie vecorda os 
ho tliiiike fit, to bo printed, and sold afc prices fixed 
by him. All Rcooril iiublications min'- be procured 
directly from the Queen’s Piintore, East Harding 
Stieot, Fleet Street, and detoiled oatnloguos of 
them may bo obtained Tmiii the same Borneo. 

The preaojit Public Record Office, a handsome 
firci>rooi building in Fetter Lane, was begun in 
1861 On a plan wliIcli admits of oxtension as the 
records of Uic kingrioni accuniulato (For it must bo 
remembered that modern dociimentB as well as old 
form^ the subject of the deputy-kcepDr’s care), and 
nvovisioiv hna been made for the transfer into hia 
Itunda of the records ivliieli arc groiving from day 
to day in the gimt adniiiiistmtivoand legal depart- 
mouts of the state, ns soon ns they have ceased to 
be ncodeil for frequent roforoiice. 

The principal contents of the Record Office inf«' 
be classified nudor seven principal gi'onps. Records 
of (1) the ,Su[}erior Courts of Law, including tlic 
Courts of Chaneery, QiiCBii’a Bench, and Common 
Fltia.8, and the Exchaqiier, with its important fiscal 
as well'ns legal inacliniory} (S) Special and Abol¬ 
ished Jurisdictioiia, biioIi ns tlio Courts of Arches, 
Chivalry, llequeeta, ami Star-ehambeY} (3) Duchy 
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See AylofTo's C'rt?c?i(^a>'ij 0 / CknrUri (1771); 

Actsof thePavliamcn(soJ Scoilfind, vol. i. ap^ndix to 
preface ; Hejyoi-ta 0 / the Pitllic Recoi'd Oomnisaiotxa; tlie 
Eecord I’ubJicatioiiB—preface to tlic carlicat volume of 
each Bories- 

heland.—Mnny of the leconU pevlsliecl during 
tlie waia prior to tlic flnnl roflnetiou of Ireland, 
and those ■wliich siiwived these commotions were 
long exposed to mutilation niid deatnictioii from 
the uusabinfaetoiy avraugements for theiv custody. 
A ■cominisaion was appointed in 1810 for the pre- 
serv’aiion and airangeniant of tlie Irinh Records, 
whose labour, conducted with coitsidcrahle success, 
were teriniiiated by tlie vei'ocation of the com- 
iiiissioii in 1830. In 1847 cominissionev.s woreagwn 
appointed to investigate tlio state of the recoids, in 
eonsequencQ of whose lahouvs a bill for their safe 
ciistoa^' was jirepared, but aftenvanls obandoned. 
In 18Q7, however, the Public Records (Ireland) 
jCct was passed, and from 18B9 the Rojmrts of tlie 
Reputv-keeper of the Irisli Reemds liave been 
annually pnbliabed. These include _ some domi- 
mciits amt calciulavs in tlieiv appendioes, notably 
a calendar of ' Plants ’ (ficoU lUcrw wUenies) from 
Henry VHI. 

Tluue volumas of a calendar of tbo Irish Patent 
ami Close Rolls wove published iu 18C1-C3; and 
Some other publications, including volumca of fac¬ 
similes of national MSS., have been issued by the 
Irish Record Olllce. This department since its 
formation iu 1300 bos done a great work in the way 
of colleotiug Tocords from vaviona deposltorica and 
arranging and oataloguing them. The rccoiils are 
Open to soarclioi-s on payment of fees, but tlic 
clopiity-koeper may disiienso with fees if he thinks 
that fitoiavy pi'ont will accrue to tho piiblie from 
tlie searchers’ work. One Important feature of the 
Irish Record Olhco is the oolloction of Parish 
Reglstci-s made luidcr Acts <38 and 39 Viet. chap. $0, 
and 39 and 40 Viet. chan. 98. This is an cxami>1e 
which should bo followcu in England. 

Rccotci‘ 3 *. .See Ektail. 

Rcci'iiit. a pciMon who volmitarily adopts the 
Profession of arms and enlists in the arm)*. Sec, 
for tlio conditions, Enlistment, Aumy, IIegi- 
MENTAL RlftTlUCTS. 

RcctUyiiig’ is a process applied to alcohol, 
clilovofoi'iii, or other volatilo 1i(}Uiil, Iw which the 
last traces of impurities are Yomoved by distUla- 
tion. Mnuj' varieties of stills and condeusorM have 
been devised for this purpose, for further rofcrcnce 
to wliich .see T>isiTLL.r.TiON, and Alcohol. 

Ucctot* <Lat. ‘vulei’), in the Church of Eng¬ 
land, is a clery-vmaii who has the ohargo and cure 
of a |)ari.sh where the tithes are not impropriate, 
and who accordingly has the whole right lo the 
ecclesiastical dues tiioreiii; wlicro the tithes arc 
impropriate the parson is a A^icar (q.v,). In the 
Episcupnl Churclics of the United Stales and (since 
1890] Scotland all inoumbents arc called rectors. 
See also Education, and UNiviiR.siTiK.s. 

RcctiiiHt the terminal portion of tho intestinal 
canal, named, fioin its comparatively straight 
comse, the rectum (sec Dige-stion), is the scat 
of various allectioiis reouivliig medical or siirgicol 
asaiatance. Some of tUciic aPteotions, a.s listnla, 
lissurc (see ANUS), pile.s, ijrolap.sHS aiii, have 
already been considered. Amongst the other 
diseases of the rectum of suflLciont impurtance to 
claim notice in those pages are— | 

(1) Stndure of the liectwn, which may bo cither 
of a simple or malignaiifc iiatme. Simple strictm-e 
consists in a tluckeniiig and induration of the sub- 
juncoiis tLssue, less often of the muscnbvrormnccnis 
coat of the rectum, so as lo form a ling oncroaoh- 
ing on the calibre of the tube. It is situated most I 
often about au inch from the nnus, and the con- I 


traction is so great and unyielding; that it is often 
dillicult to pas.s a linger tbvougli it. It may occur 
os the I'esult of injury or operation, of old nicern- 
tion (e.g. from dysenteiy), of sj'philifl, or without 
ascertainable cause. Tho sympfcoiua arc constipa¬ 
tion and great pain, and a straining in evacuating 
the ficcea, which, if nob liquid, are passed in a 
narrow, flattened, or wonn-Hlce form that is 
veiy Bignilicant of the iiature of Uio case. In an 
advanced stage of the disease (UavrbcDa and pro- 
la|isiis often supevvene. However gi'cnt may be 
tlie coiiatijration, strong pnrgativc.s ninst bo alto¬ 
gether avoided. Soft and iininitating evacuations 
umsb be procured bv aueb mcdicinca as the confec¬ 
tion of senna combined with suljibur (see IhLUS), 
or injections of castor-oil or of tepid water. Tlie 
diet should bo regulated so as to assist the action 
of the medicines. Nutritious soups nve sciviccablo, 
rince, at tlic same time, thc^' support the sbi'oiigt]i 
and leave little matter to bo cxcroled, Gradual 
dilatation by suitiible boiigics often gives great 
relief, hut must be nteadily persevered witli, ns the 
coutmetion is almost certain lo reeur. Muliijnunt 
sliiclure —most commonly due to tho sciirlmns, 
but -sometimes to the epithelial form of cancer— 
is by no means a very rare aflcction. Until ulcera¬ 
tion seta in the symptoms are like those of simple 
stricture, only exaggerated in degree; but after¬ 
wards thoro is a diychargo of fetid muco-punilent 
matter streaked with blood. In this disease tho 
treatment con, in most cases, be only palliative. 
Sometiinep, houever, if the tumour is low down 
and localiacil it may be removed M’itli at least 
tempomrj' I'clief. If complete obslmotinn occur, 
or is tlueotoned, tlie surgeon may resort to the 
formation of an artificial anus in Uio loin or groin 
on a Iasi resource. 

(2) Spasm of tho sphincter eaii musolo is chav- 
(icterised by e.xtrenio pain In the region of the anus, 
especially when an attempt is made to evacuate 
the bowels. The umsclo contracts so firmly that 
tho surgeon cannot easily introduce tho finger into 
the rectum. The spasm may be caused by piles, 
by fissure of the anus, by ulceration of the rcctnin, 
and Hometiwes apparently by moTo constipaWou. 
It is often relieved liy the application of the bella¬ 
donna ointment of tho Rritfsli Rharmacopecia, 

(3) Nciiralgm of the rectim, known also as proc- 
Utlgia, is sometiniDH met witli, and ia especially 
(irone to attock clnldrcn and gouty persons. IL is 
usually relieved by Uie judicions use of aperient 
iiictliciMes and Huefi Lreatmenb as is used for other 
forms of Neuralgia (g.v.). 

(4) or itching of the anus, is a 
very coininon and extremely tioulilcHomo aflcoLion. 
Sometimes it depends on tho iiresoncc of thread- 
wonuH, of old^ piles, coirslinalion, or some other 
local cau&o of irritation, while in otUev cancB it ia 
ono of the nmnifuslaLioiis of some constitutional 
coiijlilion. The troatmont must dopeiul upon the 
exciiiiig cause. Sec works on tho recLiiiii by 
AlHiigliam, CMpps, Henry Suiitb. 

Bcciilvcij a villfige of Kent, 1 mile from tlio 
sea, ami 9 miles AY of Mnrgalo, with remains of 
tlia Roman nlalion Itegulhinm. Pop. 298. 

R-ccusauts, persons wlio vefnso or uoglcet to 
attend ab the worship of Die eHtiiblishod church on 
Sundays and other days aiipointecl for tlio pnrpoae. 
The ollbiice a.s a legal one may be lield to dato from 
1 EUzalmth, chap, 2 j but tlioro were foui' claa.scs 
punishable under the statutes against rcciiBaiicy 
—simple ‘i-ecusttiitsj ’ ‘recusants convict,’ who 
absented thoinBclves after conviction; ‘popisli 
recusants,’ who absented tliomsulves bocauao of 
their being Roman Catholics; and ‘popish re¬ 
cusants convict,’ who absented themselves after 
conviction. Protestant clissouting recusants were 
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relieved from tlic jicimlLiea of vGctisation by the 
Toleration Act of 1 Will, and cliajil. 18. 

Catholics were nartially relieved in tile year 1701, 
nnil completely by tlio Emancipation Act of 1820. 

Rc<1< Most of tlie imijorfcanfc red pigments 
liave been already notioccl. Tor cnnniiie and 
crimson lake prepared from cocliinenl, and also 
for tlie madder red.n, .see LAKiif}. The red.s of 
which oxide of iron is tlio colmnioff higi'edicjit— 
viz. Indian red, Venetian red, and light red—are 
referred to under OciiniSS, Vermilion (q.v.) is 
one of the fme^t and mo,4b bcaniifnl mis. It has 
now been ascertained, hoM'Ovor, timt it is not 
always quite so permanent, at icasb as a water- 
colour ])jg)nejit, as iros Jorit)ei')y supposed. For 
house-iininfcera’ use this colour i.s.’ofien adnlternted 
with red lead, wliich, though forininn a neofid 
paint for eome common purposes, isi Jngitive. The 
sukstance.s u.sod for dyeing textile fabrics red are 
noticed under the head Dykinq. 


Redan. See Foutu-igatiok, Sedastopol. 

Redbreast {Erijthaca a bird of the 

family Sylviidm, >Ye\l hnown in the Britieb Isles 
because of its very general distribution, ihs early 
and legendary assoointions.its eoiispicuons plumage, 
and the fact of its being renident. Its range is 
gradually oxtendinff iiortliwards, and now It is 
/omul breeding in tlio HobrUlcs and Orkneys; In 
spring It Is found on tlie island of Jan Mayen, in 
autumn it vi.nts the Faroes, but It has not yet 
been recorded in Iceland, fioutliwards it bree«1s 
tlii'ougiioufc Europe (but only locallv in ti'C south 
of Spain), in Novtli-wost Africa and the Canaries. 
Madeira, and tho Azores j eastwards to the Ural 
Mountains. lu winter its migrations extend to the 
Sahara, Egypt, Palestine, and Persia. Tl>e ml- 
breast, kiiomi /ainiliarly as Iloliu or Robin Red¬ 
breast, is about Of inches long, olive-brown in 
colour on tho upper parts j chin, tliroat, and upper 
breast reddish orange, bordered wlbli bluish gray on 
the sides of tlio nook and shouldors; under parlx 
dull white} bill black; legs and feot brown; llie 
body fairly full and round, tho legs slender. The 
fonialo is usually but not always ditilor than tlie 
lualo. In habit robins aro clou\h\cering and pug¬ 
nacious j solitary, or found only in pairs, preferring 
plantations, bnt coming near dwolnng-hon8e.swlieii 
forced by sovoro wuatlior. Nesting begins in March. 
Tlio ne.st of dead ioavas, di'ied grass and inaas, and 
lined >vith hair and feathers, is uiado in bauk.s, 
hollow trees, and somotinies in strange and extra¬ 
ordinary places. Tho eggs, ^ five to seven, me 
usually wliito with light reddi.sh blotches, or pure 
^vltite. Two or tlireo broods are produced in tijo 
season. In autumn tlie young are forced by their 
parents to migiate, and at tliis seusoh there is 
gcnorally a great inlhix of robins from the nortlieni 
parts of the Continent, where they Imvo been pass¬ 
ing tho suiijmor. Tlie food consists ebieJly of insects 
and -worms i often of berries and other fruits; and 
in wiiitoi- bread-crumbs and sorajis of meat. Its 
song is Sweet and plaintive, hub of little comimss, 
and nob much noticed wlien other songsters abonml. 
TIiq widely diatrlbuted rohin of the United SlaU's 
and Canada is a Thruah ( Tui clus inignitomts). 

Rctlcnr. a iiopular batlriug-veHurt in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, 10 miles by vail NE. of 
Middlcsborough. Its smooth, (inn sands .stretch 10 
niilea from tbo mouth of the Tees to Saltburn. 
Pop. (1851)1032; (1891)2818. 

Red Cedar, See Ju^tiPEii. 

Red €ra£^. See Pliocenis SYSTiiM. 

Red Cross, The, is the badge and flag adopted 
by c\'ery society, of whatever nation, formed for 
the aid of the sick and wounded in rime of war, 
recognised and authorised by the milibai’y antlior- 


iticaof its own nation, and enjoying certniu privi¬ 
leges and iiiniiiinitic-s under the treaty known 
the Convention of Genova, Hence "‘Red Cros-s 
Society’has liccoiuo a generic name for all such 
voluntary efrorts, and caimob bo monopolised by 
any one uf them, tlirce centiivien or move a. 
medical service lias been attached to armies, and 
was long tliought sullicieiit for eveiy emergency, 
hat tivc rcvelatiouft mode during the CrluvoaTi war* 
(1853-SO) were tonible. Tho merciful miasioii of 
Miss Nitjlitiiigale and her companions, while reduc¬ 
ing tire losses by one-half, throw light upon shock- 
ing defects, anti compelled the acknowlcclginent of 
want of organisation in every tiling connected with 
the hcalClv of the troops and cave for the wownded. 
Nevertholcse, when the war broke out (1869) in 
Lombardy sUuUav iucllicicucy was apparent. Loud 
covuplainta arose, but the first practical result 
ensued from tlie publication by fit. Durant of Ids 
Souvenir tie Solferino. The account of this battle 
(Jnno 2A, 1850), which lasted fifteen houi-s and Lu 
wliich 300,000 combatants u’crc engaged, was so 
hom-t-rciiding as to force public attention to the 
neccs.sity for snpplomenting the medical and sani¬ 
tary service by volunteer societies trained and 
organised in time of pence. Tho book was clis- 
CMsaed at Clcneva at a meeting of tho SozUU 
QenCi'oise d'VtilUi Pulluivc, Fcbrimry 9, 1863, 
a (late winch may bo taken as the starting-point 
of the lied Grow. An iulovimLiDiial conference 
was llion convoked, which assembled at Geneva, 
UctoW 26, 1865, and inchiiled among its thirty- 
six mcvrtlievs delegates from fourteen gcivormncnts 
and eL\ associations. A proposed code of inter¬ 
national cnoctmonU was discussed, and the nmin 
Tccommendatvons pgroed to were (1) the forma, 
l-ioi) in each country of a committee to co-opemto 
with the ar«»y snnitoi'y service in eonimnniention 
with the govenrment, and occupying itself iu time 
of jpoaco with preparing supplies of hospital stores, 
training nurses, ore., and during ware furnlsliing 
the sanie in aid o! tlieir respective armies, neutvoi 
nations being invited to assist such na-tional com- 
mittccs; (2) the declaration of the noutmlity of 
hospitals, of the oificials of tho fianitary service, 
of the unpaid uui-sos, of the inhabitants of the 
country aiding Die ^votinclcd, and oven of the 
wounded thomsclveB. The conierefnee suggested 
tho adoption of tlie eamo distinctb'o and uniform 
badge (tlio red cress on a wiilto gmnncl) hr all 
ho.s|)itals and Bnnitaiy olficials as well as for tlio 
volunteer relief agents. A treaty, the Convention 
of Genova, embodying tlieso resolutions M’oa signed 
at a second conference at Genova in 1864 by twelve 
out of sixtoon ropresontativcB there assembled, and • 
it has sincQ been acceded to by every civilised 
nation. Intei'iiatioual conferences have been liold 
at Paris (when tlio convention was extended to 
naval warfoi'e), Rorlin, and Vicuna, but the resolu¬ 
tions passed at Geneva bavc undergono no nmberial 
alteiation. The International Committeo still con¬ 
tinues at Geneva, for thougli its jnoneeving work 
13 over it forms an important centre oi coniimini- 
cation botween belligeront status, and appoints 
a^nclcs -whenever war is declavod, to facilitate 
the action of tbcdifl'orenb sociebicH and the traiis- 
niisaion of rolief oil'eretl by neutrals. Tlie Engliaii 
Older of the Hospital of St John of Jeriiealom, tho 
National Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded 
in War, the Eivstcru War Sick and Wounded 
Relief Fund, thoStadbrd House Fund, the French 
Soci6t6 do Secniii's aux MiUtaives Blesses, tho 
Russian JoliannitGr, and the Austrian Samaritev 
Vereiii are among tho boat knoivn of the numcr- 
ouH Red. Craaa eocietica. The luteruational Coiu- 
luittec at Geneva publishes quarterly, since 1809, 
the Siillelin hticrnnlional des Sociilis de la Oroiai 
fiouge. See also The Red Cross: Its Past and 
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Future, by U, Moyniev (trails, hy J. Fnricy, 1883), 
a Ke<l Cross knight of the foremcist mnk, having 
\ieen the (ii-at to enter I’avia witli provlsiona, and 
having received fov his many and great seiyicua 
the cold medal from the eoismiittec ab’Voraailles, 
and decorations from tlie various Fi-encii Rod Cross 
societies, -which contains tliG text of the Con-ven- 
tion of Geneva; Under thalltd Cross, hy Pearson 
and M'Laiighlin j Notes and RecaUections, by W. 
I\I'Cornmck. See Aiimii-.ASC'E. 

Re<I Ci'OSfii 'd’liE Roval. This decoration was 
instituted by Queen Victoria in 1883. It ia con¬ 
ferred on any Indies, EngUsii or foi-oign, rtcoin- 
mended by the Secretary of State for "War, for 
special exertions in jnoviiling for the nursing^ or 
for attending to siclc and wounded .soldiers nnd 
BftiloiR. The decoration ia a cr oss of crimaon enamel 
gold-edged, attached to a dnrk-hlnc libboii red- 
edged, one. inch in wuUli, tied in a bow and worn 
on the left fthoulder. 

Red I>cCl*j or Staci {Cermts eUqthns). a large 
nnd very Immlaonio animal, inhabiting some of the 
fore.Hta of Europe, ‘West Asia, nnd North Africa. 
Those living in the move northern parts are snmller. 
In liritnin red deer arc found on Kxinoor, in ilie 
Highlands of Scotland, and in some pavta of Irelaml. 




Stag, Hind, and Calf {Oertua daphnt). 


The full-giowii nniiiinl stands, over 4 feet at tlio 
Ai’ithors, ami is darl< reddish brown in colour, slightly 
grayish ill winter. Tho Antleis (n.v.), with which 
the rival males fight, belong to w’Jmt is colled the 
elapliine typo, having protrusive brow-tines, Well- 
niarked bez-tines, a louiulcd beam, and tcriiiinnl 
snags ‘avraiiged in n cup or crown.* As mnnl, 
they arc shed in the spring of each year, and gain 
'points’ with each year’s fresh grow'tb, o ‘royal 
stag’ having twelve, though this is nob the inoxi- 
nmiii. Darwin inondons an antler 30 inches in 
length with fifteen snags, and another with tliirty- 
three, while Flower refers to ‘a pair of antlers, 
iveighing 74 lb,, and with forty-fivo iioiiits.’ 

Tlio ninie stag.s are distinguished hy the i>nssos- 
.sion of antlers, and are rather larger and stronger 
than tlio female,s. Their voieo is also stronger, for 
tliey bellow very loudly when oiirnged or when 
challenging thoir rivals. The combats arc very 
fierce, ana sometimes fatal even to hotli com- 
hatfints, for blicir antlers sometimes interlock in¬ 
extricably. Tn fighting, the iirojecting brow-tiiics 
form most eiicotivo weapons. The hi’ccding senson 
is in Sentember or Octooer, hut tlie young ai’o not' 
horn till the end of Slay or the heginning of June. 


As in most species of Corviis they are firat slightly 
spotted with white. In the firat year the young 
male has only a hint of antlers, in the acconu year 
only sniu-ll uiibvanchcd beani.s ; thorea/tev a bine is 
gauicd each year. 

Nearly allied to the red deev is the North 
American Wapiti (G. cauudciisis), and there aro 
otUor closiely related specio.s (if not varieties) in 
Perein, Caslimero, and Tibet, yeo Deer, Staci- 
IIUNTIXO; and Rcil Dccr, hy R. Jclleries (1884). 

Reddendo. Sec ChrARTER. 

Rcdditcll, a busy manufaetiiring town on the 
borders of Worcester ami Warwick shires, stands on 
an acclivity 13 miles SSW. of Birniingliam hy vail. 
Needles, pins, fish-hooks, and lishiiig-tacklo aro 
made extensively. Top. (18i)l)4802; (1881) 0061; 
(1891) 11,205. 

Rcddic, Raddle, or Red Chalk (Scoh ^ed), 
an impure peroxide of iron (ferric oxide) nssociated 
with very variable proportions of clay or chalk, or 
sometimes other eunstaiices. It varies greatly too 
in hardueaa, some kinds being diniciilb to crush 
and oilieis quite soft. Jn colour it nnssos from a 
alo brick-rod to a tint occasionally nearly as 
riglit as vermilion. It is found in many places 
abroad, and in Etmlinid in Somcrsctsliiio, the 
Forest of Dean, at W’^twater in Cninherland, aiul, 
of a quality vahiablo for polishing optical glasses, 
near llotlicrliam in Yorkshivo. Borne kimls of it 
aie used for marking sheep, others for cnvpenteis’ 
niid masons' pencils, and the finer qualilios for 
avtiate’ crayons. Red ochve ia one of tUo varieties. 

Red ISiirtli, the name given to the recldisli 
loam or earth which so frenuently ocouis in regions 
comnosed of limestones, ’rids earth is the insoluble 
rcsiiluo of those 2 )ortione of tlio calcaieons roolc 
which have been dissolved hy vaiUj Such red 
cnrtli.H are of cuuimon uccurrL'nco in Hiiicstoiiu 
caverns. Sco Caves. 

RcdeuiptioiilstS; one of the names of an order 
of monies ilovofod to tiie icdeiuptfon of Clu fstian 
I captives from slavery. They arc more frequonbly 
called Trinilaiians (q.v.), 

Rcdcinptorisls, called also Liciuoihax’s, a 
congregathm founded by St Alfonso Ijigiiori (q.v.). 

Rcdesdftic, the valley of tho vivcv Reed in 
' Nortlmmberlftiid, extending almost from the Scot¬ 
tish bonier in a .soutli-eiwitorly direction for over 10 
miles, until ifc opens up into tlio valley of tiie IVno, 
the river joining tho North Tyuo at Rcedsmoufcli. 
It ia for miles a move mountaiiv vale, Hlnidng \ip- 
Avards into bleak and dreary iiioorlaiul, hut it lias a 
quiot beauty of its own bliiit is not easily forgoLLcii 
for llio traveller. Tlie river spritigH out of tlio 
Cheviot Hills, wliicii lie atliwart the liead of the 
dale, and down its eomsc from Cavtov Toll on tho 
bordor lay oiio of the chief roads info England. 
Watliiig Street itself traverses its niiddlo and upper 

f iart. Near the soutlicrn end of Bcdcsdale is the 
aiuoua field of Otterbnrn (q.v.), hut IG iiiiles from 
the bonier, which point again is bub 10 iiiilos from 
Jedbuigli. The men of Rcdesdalo of oJil weio 
bravo and tiirbulciib, and boro nioro tliiiu tlioir 
sliaro in Bonier feuda uiid forays.—Ilcde.siliilc gave 
from 1877 the title of earl to John Thonma Fruomaii 
Mitfonl (1805-80), who was son of the ex-Siioakov, 
John hfitfonl (died 18.30), first Baron llcilcadale, 
and Avho liiinaelf from 1851 was Chairman of 
Committees in tho Hoiiso of Lords, ami a detor- 
iiiincd enemy of cliango in ccclosiaatical matters. 

Kcdcsivii'c, Rau) of the, a battle fought 76ii 
July 1576 close to tho English border at the pass 
leaning acioaa tho Choviots into Rode.sdalo, about 
6 miles ESE. of Clie.stor8 in Roxhiirglialiire. A 
nmnhev of Seota attacked an EnglisU force to 
avenge the slaughter of a eountryman, bub rvero 
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beaten back and on the point of beuig ufctcvly 
I'outeil, wlien the provost and townsmen of Jed¬ 
burgh avri\’cd iiot from the 10 milea’ innrcli, and nt 
once act on the enemy. TJie KngMshnien wore 
.soon conij)lDtel,v defeated, -with the lass of 8e\*oml 
conaiclernblc prisonei's, Thci-e is a prosy ballad on 
the subject in Scott's liunhr Minstrelsy. 

Ked-eyCj oi' Rudd {Lcuciscus erythiviikthal- 
a lish holonging to tlie same genus as roaeli, 
cluxb, ami minnow. It ia coininon in lakes, slow 
rivers, and fens, in Jiiany parts of Europe and in 
England, It nmcli rasemblcs the Roach (q.v.), but 



Red-eye or Rndd {Leuciscus erijlhropht/ialmus). 


16 shorter and deeper. It is ricidy coloured, the 
name Rudd veforring to the colour of thollns, the 
name Red-oyo to tlial of iU b is. Tho Hsb is better 
eating tliau tUo roach, and somollines attains a 
weight of 2 lb. 

Redgrave, Richakd, painter, bom in London 
on noth April 1801, in 1820 'vos admitted a student 
of tlio Acadoiny, and was elected an A.R.A. in 
1810, an li. A. in 1801. Prom 1817 onwards ho took 
a prominent part in art instruction, and in 1857 was 
appointed Inapoefcor.gonoral of Art Scixools, wJdcb 
ofnee, with tliafc of Sinvoyor of the Royal Pictures, 
lie resigned in 18S0, being then created a C.B. In 
1882 Im was placed on the list of retirexl acadom- 
Iciaiiii, and next year ho ceased to oxliibit, having 
since 1825 conUibuted 145 pictures to Iho Acmlem;^', 
besides forty sent elsowUere. He wrote, with lii« 
brother, A Century of English Painters and 

edited several valuable catalocnos. Ho died 14th 
December 1888, See liis Reminiscences (1891), 

Itcdlllg, Ar.OYS VON, tl»e famous champion of 
Swiss independence, >vas born in 1765, in the canton 
of Scliwyz. After serving in Spain ho returned to 
Switzerland in 1788, As captain-general of the 
canton of Schwyz he ropulsecl tho Rrciich llcpxib- 
licans, May 2, 1798, at Morgarten. Aftor tho 
formation of the Helvetic llepnbltc Reeling was 
one of tlioso who eagerly worked for the restitution 
of the old federal constitution. In 1802 ho founded 
ill the eastern parts of Switzerland a league, nith 
tlie intention of overthrowing tho central govern- 
moiit. Reding wont to Paris in order to gam over 
tho Pirst Consul, but failed. Till 1803, and again 
after 1809, ho acted as Landaimnan or chief-magis- 
tvate of Scliwyz, He died 6fch Pebruary 1818. 

Rc<l-lctlcr Bays. See Bdack Lbttek. 

Red liiaitOl'* See CALlCiO-rniNTiNG, p, 645. 

RcdOllllt. SCO POUTinCATION. 

Redout Kald, a fortilled post on the Black 
Sea coast of Russian Canoosia, is sUimted in a 
niamliv region at the mouth of a small river, aboiil 
10 miles N. of Poti. It was tho chief shii>puig- 
])lnc6 for CiicayHiaii girls to Ihirkey, and was cap- 
tured by tho British Hoct in 1864, 

Redi>olc. See Linnet. 

Red River* the lowest western branch of tho 
Mississippi, rises near the eastern border of New 


Mexico, floxvs oa.stwnrd through Texas, forming the 
entire-southem boundary of Indian Territory, thence 
south-east tbroiigli Arkansas and Louisiana, and 
enters the Mississippi below 31" N. lat. It is 1600 
miles long, and receives nuinorons branches, the 
Wasliila (Ouachita} tiic most important. It is 
navigable for seven montlis to Slireveport (359 
miles). A few miles above is tlic Great Raft, of 
driftwood, which formerly hlooked up the rix'er, 

Red River of the Xorth. a navigable river 
of tho United States and Canada, rises in Elbow 
I,akc, Minnesota, near tho source.** of the Mississippi, 
and flows soutli and west to Breckinridge, then 
north, forming the boundary between Minnesota 
and North Dakota, and so into Manitoba and 
through a flat country to Lake Winnipeg. Its 
I course is 0C5 iniles (525 in the United States). 

^ Red River >Sc£tleiiiciit. See Mamtoua, 

Red Root (CeanothMs), a genus of plants of 
the natm'Al oitler Rliamiiaccto, consisting of decidu- 
ouH aliriibs with stniple altcrnato lcave.s and laigc 
red roots, whence tlicir cominun name. The common 
Red Root of North America(C'.anicrim»Mfs),which 
I abounds from Canada to Florida, is a slniib of two 
' to four feet high, witli beautiful thyrsi of mmierouH 
small white ifoweis. It is sumotimes called New 
Jersey Tett, an infnaion of its leaves being eoine- 
times used as tea. It .sert'es also ns an aatri)igent, 
and for dyeing wool of a cinnamon colour. A 
Mexican species has blue floweis, anil a Califonuan 
kind is used for crorgrocn liedgcs. 

Redruth, a town of Cornwall, on a lullside 
(414 feet) in tlic centre of a great Juining-dUtriot, 
9 miles by rail W. by S. of 'riui o. It liim a town- 
hall (1850), public voom.s (1861), a miners' hospital 
(1863), &o. William Miirdook (q.v.) bore in j 702 
fnat wacd gaa for lighting pmposes. Pop. (18SI) 
7093} (1871) 10,085} (18M) 10,324. 

Rc<l Son, The Red Sea is an arm of the 
Indian Ocean, rnmiirg norllt-nortb-wcst from the 
Gulf of Aden, witli wliiol) it cunimiuiicates by the 
Strait of Bab-el-Handeb, ISj) miles aoi-oss. Its 
length is about 1200 miles, and Its width in the 
ccntial portion is between lOO and 200 miles, the 
greatest hreadUi being about 205 miles} it niurowH 
toivards the soullicrn entrunoe, while in the north 
it i» divideil by tiie peninsula of Sinai into two 
gulfs, the Gulf of Sue/. 170 miles long by 30 miles 
wicic, and llio Gulf of 'Akabn, 100 miles in lengbli. 

Tlio Arabian coasts of the Red Sea arc usually 
narrow sandy plains backed by laiiges of barren 
mountains; tlie African coasts ton’anla the north 
aie flat and sandy, but farther south bigli table¬ 
lands rise some distance inland, culininntiiig 
still farther south in tho lofty mountains of 
Aby&sluia. A marked feature in the coiiligura- 
lion of the Red Sea is found in the large exist¬ 
ing and upraised coral-reefs iiinning parallel to 
both tlic eastern and westei’ii shores, tfioso to the 
cost being more extonsivo and farther from the 
coast than those to the west} t)ie most important 
are tho Forisan Archiimlago in tlio eastern reef, 
and the laige jalnml of Diililak, lying oil' Amieslcy 
Bay, in the western reef, In addition to tlie islands 
of oiganie formation mention may be made of tlie 
volcanic group lying in li" N. lat., the largest of 
which, Jmiel Zugur, is 10 miles long, 7 miles wide, 
ami 2074 feet iti lioiglit; farther north, on the islet 
of Jebol Teir, ia a volcano which xi’os active until 
quite recoiibly. A dangerous reef, tho Drcdahis, 
lies directly in tho patli of steamoin in N. 
lak, and a lighlliouse has boon placed on it, The 
principal barnoum on the Rea Sea are Mocha, 
Hodeida, Lokeyyab, Jiddab, and Yonbo' on the 
Avahiau coaafc, and Massowalq KJior Nowarat, and 
Suitkim on the African coast. 
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III aiieitiat times tlie Roil Sex was nsed os a 
means of coiiiiiiiuiicftiiuu by tlie Phieiiiciaiis nuil 
utlicr niaiitiniG peoples, until the tlwcovery of the 
route I'onml tlio Cape of Clootl Hope cUvcttetl the 
trailic into nnothei- channel, only to t>e revived, 
however, on n mucli jnovc cxtenaive scale with Uie 
construction of the Sne 2 Canal. 

The tiilea are very variable, dejjeniliny largely on 
the direction and force of the winds, wEich also to 
a great extent iletennino tlie direction and velocity 
of the buiface ciurcnta. Tlio hot ciitiiate is due 
to the almost cloudleSH sky, and conserjivent want! 
of rain, tlie altitude of the sun, mid tlio aluoiieo 
of rh'cra. The iiicau teinperatnro of tlie air gener¬ 
ally renges between 70° and Q-i'’ E. during the 
day, tlioiigli roailiiigs of ov'ev 100° are often re«ps- 
tered in the shade; hut during the night the teui- 
licratuie may fall to the freezing-point, owing to 
vad\a.Umi\\\ tUe^leav o-tiRQ9,yUave. The ptevaiUug 
wind on siiore is north-north-west alniobt univer- 
aally, but from October to May south-aoiith-casb 
winds prevail over the soutliem portions of tlie 
sea, a belt of catiiis and variable winds occurring in 
the ceiitrnl reginus, wliile in tlie iturbiiQi n portions 
riia usual uortli-uoi'tU-wesb winds tire met with. 
Evaporation is very great, and tlio air over the 
water la always very moist itt the smunior; hurrl- 
canea tire unusual, but roin-.v/ualls freipicnily occur 
M'ltli the eoutiicviy winds, and mederato gales and 
saudstoriiis, calico 'dingmis’ iu iho popular Ian- 
gu^re of the Arabs, are not uticominoii. 

riio lueau teuijjorature of tlio surface water In 
tho Ilea Sea. vanes at tho northeru end between 
2 '^ot'it 63* autl 70* F., in the central regions between 
75 and 86*, and at the southern end between 78* 
and 89 } readings of over 100* have been njcorded 
at the Boutli eiul ol tho iiea. The tompevatuvo of 
the water below the suiface decreases down to a 
depth of about 200 fatlioiiis, from whence down to 
the hottoau a tnean tomnoraturo of about 71* is 
found all the year round ; this agrees with the 
tomperatiirc conditions jncvailing in tho enclosed 
seas of the East Indies, for iimtaiice, according to 
I tUa obsevvationa made on board tlie CAuUdiffcr, 

I the depth at which the luiiiiiuutn teinuorature 
occurs (i.e. 200 fatlionis in the Red Sea) indicating 
the depth of water over the barrier soiiarating the 
Sea from the open ocean, lu winter, lu the north- 
ei n part, tlie whole body of water from surface to 
bottom usually has n mean temperature of 71 *. 

The salinity of the ivator In almost constant at 
nbout r030 fovdinary ocean water is about 1*026), 
and this is due to the fact that no riveiu ll«w into 
it, Jibtle rain falls, and the evaporation is o.vcess>ivo. 
lb has been esLimated tliab, were the Red Sea 
eiitu'oly enclosed, it would bceniiio a solid moss of 
salt ill less tlmii two thousand yearn, but this is 
Pi'eveiitcd by an inflow of water iliroiigli the Strait 
or Dau-el-jMaudcl), and it is also known that a 
current of very salt water Hows outniidorneath tho 
iiienuimg surfuco cuirent. 

Tlio gveatoat deptli in tliia Red Sen. ia about 1200 
tatlionis^ and die mean depth of tlie whole area 
about 375 fathoms, from tho point of greatest 
depch, winch is near tho centre, the bottom rises 
to\vaids each end. Owing to the absence; of livere 
b 10 dcpo-sits approach in character those formed in ' 
the open ocean, being largely coinpo.'icd of Foi-ainiu- ' 
uera, Fteropods, and other pelagic sheila. The ' 
inurfno fauna and flora are extensive, and have ’ 
been (leserihed by Ilacekel ami other natiimliRls; ^ 
lb has been shown that a migration of the Retl Sea ® 
and MciihteiTaiieau fauiun is taking place along ^ 
the Suez Canal. The origin of the name— f 
tlio i^ab. Jl/ard Muiriim and tlie Gr. Enfihra ® 
i/mtosG-is luudi disputed, Tlie Hebrew paroo * 
IS rnm i^ifph, which Gefteiiiua explains an the ‘ seu ^ 
Ob reeds. The path by which the Israelites went 


out of Egypt was nlcuig the conise of the vallev’ 
called Wlidy Tuiiieilftt, apparently an old arm of 
tlie Nile now silted up. The Lake of Ismailieh 
[TiinsaA) was then most probably tho head of the 
I Gulf of Huoz, hut the G.-iaut point of imstage of this 
arm of the sea still remains ohsciire. 

Ilcdshaiiki See Sajs'di’ii'kij. 

Rcd.stavt phcfnicurii), a bird of the 

family Sylviida;, ranging in Europe from the Nortli 
Cape to the wooded region.s of central and southern 
Europe; in ilsia to the valley of the Yotiesei in 
suTiiiiier, and to Palestine, Arabia, and Persia in 
wiiitep in Africa from the Canaries and Jladeira 
and Sciiegal to Abyssinia in ivinter. In Great 
Britfdn it is a siuunier visitor to most parts, though 
unaccountably absent from some j in Irohuul it h7is 
been very seldom recorded, but since the suiniiior 
of 1895 It has ne.sted niiniially at Power’s Court, 
Coiiii^' AVicklott'. The male is about 51 inclios 
long, lifta the liead, back, aiul wiug covcrts slnle- 
gray; tlie forehead iiTitl eye-streak wliite; chin, 
throat, ami cUeelui ict black s vvings Inown, with 
ualc outer edges; tho tail ami upper tail Bovorts 
briglit rufous clKslmifc • tlie rest of the under parts 
Imir; bill black; legs and feet brown. The female 
lias tho upper parts grayish brown, under junta 
lighter, the tail Icsa btilJinnfc, and no bviglib coloiua 
oil the head. Tho redstart is a bird of lively 
manual’s. Its food consists of flies, gnats, small 



Redstart [liutiaillupkmicui a), 

butterflies, and other insoctej tho young ivio fed 
largely on caterpillaj's. Tlio nest i.9 built nf innss 
and dry grass, lined with hair uud icathaw, in 
holes in Irocs or walls; tlio eggs are usually six in 
mniibei\ and of a light blue colour. Tlio snug js 
slight, but soft and inolodiciuB j tlio alarm note i.s a 
plaintivo whect. In some parts of the country this 
bml is called tho ‘Fivc-tnil.' start being derived 
Rom the Anglo-Saxon steort, ‘a tail.’ ’LMie Black 


Rom the Anglo-Saxon steort, ‘a tail.’ ’LMie Black 
Redstart (ii. is now a well-kunwii visitor to 
many jioi-ts of the EngliBli coasts, csiiecially of 
IMvoh and Cornwall, in aufcuinii and winter; ami 
also to tho east and south coasts of Irelaiul. Ib i,s 
I mure rare iu Scofclmul, but it has been louud a.s 
I far north as the Pentland Sktiiric.s. It bns boon 
recoidcd in Iceland, the Earoe.s, Boiibliorii Scamli- 
imyia, aurl Denmark, From Holland soiiLliwardH 
rf IS nbiuidniit 111 .spring. Its homo is in soiilhom 
Europe arid northern Africa, whoiice it ranges 
MStwaitla to the Ural Mountains, Palestine, and 
Nubia. Other spccios of ledstarb arc fouiui, one 
{M, mcsola'ea) lu Cyi>rus, Asia Minor, and Persia: 
anotliei- (tho Indian Redstarb, R. ralive.ntns) from 
hobnmon costwanl? and a third (Zf. ochrurus) in 
Mie Canoosua mid Armonia. 

ited Water, fine Blaok Watek. 
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Itcdwlllft' [Tnnliis i7mcns>, aspeciesof Tlwnsli 1 
(q.v.), well Known in Britain oh a winter bii-d of f 
passage. It Hpciuls the i^iinnncr in the nortliem j 
parts of Europe niul Asia j it occurs in Iceland, and 
atragglea even to Greenlaiul: its winter mnga 
extonda to the jMeditarranean, Pemn, Mortliera 
India, and Silievia as far as Lake Baikal. In aissc 
it is soinewiinb smaller than the song-tliriiBli or 
inavia. Its lliglit is I'eiiiavkahly rapid. The general 
colour is ft rich clove-brown on the heoil, upper 
parts of tliG body, cind tail; the wiiig-featliera 
darker, but with li^lrter e.xtenial edges; the lower 
parts mostly wUltiali, tinged ami sti-eaked wLlli 



Kodwhig (y«rdKS Si«Crt«). 


brown 5 the uudor wing-coverts and axillary fcathow 
bright reddifth orange. Tlie redwing arrives in 
Britain rather earlier than the Fieldfare (q.v.), 
and, like it, congregates in large (locks, but is less 
niiinorous and less gregarious. Its food consists 
of insoots, small snails, and berries. It has an 
exonisite, clear, (luto-llke sung, which it pours 
forth from the suairult of a hlgii tree, gladdening 
the woods of the north. 

Uc<bvoo<l« See Pxnr. 

IteCi Louoh, a lake in tlie centre of Irolnnd, 
between Connauglit and Loioater, is an expauBion 
of t)fo river Sliaiinon (q.v.). 

Rccdf tUo common English name of certain tall 
graflscH, gross'big in moist or mamliy places, and 
having ft very hard or almoat woody culm. The 
Common Reed (Phragmilcs conimwiis, fornioriy 
Arundo Phvagmitcn) is abundant in Britain and 
continental Europe, in wet meadows and stagnant 
waters, and liy the banks of rivors and ditchas. It 
grows chielly in rich alluvial soils. The culms are 
0 to 10 feet high, and bear at the top a large, ninoh- 
branched paniclo, of a veddish-hrown or yellowish 
colour, liavint; a sliining a))pcarance, from numeions 
long silky linivs which spniig from tho hose of the 
spikelets. The two outer glumes are very unequal; 
and the spikelet contnins 3 to 4 perfect Jlorcts, %vitli 
a hari eii one at tlie base. Tlie ciihns, oi'stems, are 
used for making gavden-screens, for light fen(^, 
for thateliiiig houses and farm-hnildingn, for making 
ft framo>voi'K to be co\’ore(l with clay in jrartitions 
and floors, for battens of weavers’ shuttles, &c. So 
nscfiil are reeds in tlicse ways, and jjarticularly for 
thatching, that lb is foniid profitable in some places 
to plant them in old clay-pita, &c. Brohably Uicy 
luighb be planted with nuvautago in many peat¬ 
mosses where they arc now unknown. The plant 
is nob very common in Scotland; hut in tho lemiy 
cliatrictfl or the cast of England it covom large tracts 
called reed-rondsy and similar tracts occur in iimny 
parts of Europe. Neavly allied to this is ylii»«do 
donctXy the largest of European grasses, plentifnl in 
the south of Europe, and found in marahyi places as 
far north as tlie soutli of the Tyrol and of Switzei-- 
land. It is 6 to 12 feet liigli, 'and lias very thick; 


hollow, w<KMly cnlm-s, ami a pmplish-ycllow ptuiicle, 
silvery ami shining from silky liaim, Tlie woody 
stems arc an article of comineicc, and are used by 
musical inatrument makers for reeds of claiioiiets^, 
iiiotttli-i)iece.s of oboes, &c. Tliey are also made 
into u'alkiiig' 8 tick& ami lishing-rods. The ereepin!' 
vooIb contain much farina and nomo sugar. A ruiiM 
K<Q‘]cii is supposed to he the gras-s called Sur in 
Sind, of which the llower-stalks are very fibrous 5 
and the (ibies, being; partially separated by beating', 
arc twisted into twrnc and ropes. The Sea Reed is 
Ainmophila (q.v,)—or Pmmina—arundinaceci. 

ItcCil, In Music, the mounding part of several 
iusL]-iimeiit 8 , 8 iich as the clarionet, bassoon, oboe, and 
baginpc, so called from its being made from tlic outer 
layer of a reed {Anindo iutiva or domix) found in 
the fioiitli of Europe. The name is also appilied to 
llio spcakiiig part of the organ, though made of 
meta.1. Reeds are Generally divided into two 
kiiitls—tho heating reed, used in the organ, clarionet, 
&c., requiting to be placed within a tube to pro¬ 
duce a imis-ical soiiniV, and the /i'cg reed, nbcil in 
iuKti'uinonte of the iiannonimn and coticertina 
kind. The Organ (q.v.) veccl (lig. 1) consists of a 
metftl tube, «, with the front part cut away and 
having a inctal |brass, Gonimn-silver, or steel) 
tongue, b, covering the ovi/ice, attached at tho 
upper end, ami bent forward at the lower end to 
permit of vibration. Tlio adniii-xioii of a cunciib 
of air to the outer tube causes the tongue to vJbmte 
agoinst lha edge of the oponing in tlie tube a, pro¬ 
ducing a musical note, tho pitch of which is deler- 
minetl by the length of the free end of the reed; 



Fig, 1. rig. 2. 


this is icgnlated by a strong movable spiiri", c, 
presHing aguinst it, the quality of the sonncf de¬ 
fending o» bljc lungtli and form of the ontor tuba 
In the ClaTionet (q-v.) reed the mouth fonuB the 
outer tube. The reed in the drone of the bagpipe 
is on the same principle ns tho organ reed, and 
is mode of a piece of reed tube n few inches long, 
cut across a knot at one end so as to make a atop. 
A slit is cut in it with a knife to make the tongue. 
It ia bIwwiv in flg. 2, ct, vii situ, the outer tube 
being sliown in section; the air enters from die 
luvg 111 tho direction of the arrow, tlie free end is 
tho stopped one. Tiic double beating reed (flg. 
2 , 6 } is that used in tlie bassoon, oboe, and tho 
chanter of the bagpipe, and consiats of two reed.a, 
slmped BO as to be tied together in the form of a 
tube at one end, either woth or witliont tlie aid of 
a metal pipe, to fit the end of tho instruincnt, and 
thinned away at tlie other end, where the two 
moot witli_ ft little apace between them in the 
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centre. Tlio air being blown into the fchin end 
cau&cs the two reeds t4) vibrate against one another. 

Tlie free reed, shown 
ill Jig. 3, consists oi a 
iiiotnl tongue, b and 
c, fixed at one end to 
a metal jilato, a, 
having an elongated 
Blot large enough to 
allow the free end of 
tlie tongue to vibrate 
through it on the 
admission of a cur¬ 
rent of air; and this 
vibration forms tlie 
note, the pitch of 
whleh hi regulated by the leiigtli of the reed. 

Rccd Uird. See Bojj o-link. 

Reed jllacc. See Typiia, 

Reef. See Coiial. 

Reel, a lively dance, iiopiilarin Scotland, which 
may be danced by two couples, but admits a greater 
iminbev. The iiiuaic Is in general written in com- 
inoi] timo of four crutehets in a measure, but some- 
times in jig timo of six ijunvem. 

Reels. Seo liouniNs. 

Rees. AltnAHAM (1743-1825), n native of Mont- 
goinerysnivo, and 'Uiutai'ian minister for forty years 
at the Old Jowiy, London, compiled an Eneyclo- 
picdia (c^.v.) ou the basis of Bphraim Ciinniboi's’. 

Rcovo(&f-x’. ncr/^fa), a title applied to several 
classes of old English magistrates over various 
territorial areas •. tuns, there wore borouffU'reeves, 
over borouglis j mrt-rceves, in tradiog-towns, in 
porfcs^ 03 in London ((pv.); htgh'reevcs, &c. The 
SUorUf (q.v.l is the shiro-recoe. Tlio reevo in 
Cliniicer is what is still called yrieve in Scotland, a 
land-steward. 

RcovCt C'LAUA, novelist, daughter of the rector 
of I'restou la Snfl'olh, u-as born at Ipswich in 
1725, lived a quiet life, and died unmarried, 3d 
Deceinbor 1803. Slio translated Ilarelay’s Argenis 
(1772), and in 1777 publUhcd tho Champion of 
Virtue, a. Oothio Story, raiiained next year j(7nj Old 
English Baron. It was dedicated to ilicliardson’H 
daughter, nnd was avowedly an imitation of 
Walpole’s Castle of Olrunlo, with its extrava¬ 
gances toned down. Slio niibltMliod four other 
novels, and The Progress of liOtnavcc {1165). 

RccvcSi John, was born in 1752, and wlucated 
at Merton College, Oxford. Called to the bar about 
1780, he became elilef-justice of Newfoundland 
(1701-92), one of the king’s iirinteref 1800), a aupor- 
intendent of aliens (1803-14), and law clerk to tlio 
Board of Trade, and died in 1820. lie pnbliuiicd 
much on law, and a widely pnpnlnr edition of tho 
Bible, with selected .scliolitt(0 vols, 182r0. 

Rccvcis, John >Sij!.s, ono of England’s greatest 
singers, was horn at Shooter’s Hill, Kent, on 21st 
October 1822. At fourteen he was a clover per¬ 
former on various instninieiits, niid wan appointed 
oi'gaimt and director of the choir in the chni'cli of 
Nortli Cray iu Kent. Ho first appearetl in public 
ns a baritone ut Newcastle in 1839. This cldbut 
was a complete .succcsh ; and ho acquired fresh 
fame, but as a tenor, in London. In order to per¬ 
fect Ilia voice ami style ho .studied at Paris (1M3) 
for some time, and then apiienrcd at Milan in tho 
tenor part of Edgardo in Lucia di Lummemwor. 
He returnecl to England in 1847, and, coming out 
at Drury Lane ns Edgardo, was imineiliatcly i*ecog- 
nisQcl as the first Englisii tonor, n position he main¬ 
tained for many yeai-s. He was engaged in 1848 at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and in 1851 sang os first 
tenor at tlic Italian Opera in Paris. After ceasing 
to sing on the stage (aRer 1800) he became popular 


all over the country as n ballad-singer at concerts. 
He especially, e.xcelled in singing oratorio parts, 
his first omtorio rdle having been in Judas Mac- 
etd}(ieus in 1848; from fcliat year onwards lie snug 
almost regularly at tlie great annunl musical festv 
vals. His voice was ot vvide range, niid of great 
natural purity’ and sweetness. On 11th May 1891 
he moilc ‘ appearance.^ Seo 

Life by Sutherland Edwards (1881), and My 
Jubilee, by Sims Reeves (1889). 

Refectory. >See Monastery. 

Rcfercndiim. See Switzhrland. 

Reflection. A surface nn which a beam of 
light falls may be either rough or .siuootli. If it be 
rough, the greater part of the incident Jiglit is irreg¬ 
ularly acattoreil by tlio inmunornble surface-facets, 
so as to be reflected ov dispersed in all directions ; 
if it be smooth, a proportion (but never the whole j 
of the incident light is regularly reflected or turned 
hack in definite paths, A smooth, chislless mirror 
is not visible to an eye outside tlie track of rays 
roliccted from it. If the polished surface he that 
of a tr.'insjiarent substance (e.g. glass) optically 
denser than the medium conveying the light to it, 
conipamtivoly little light is refiected; but the more 
obliquQ tho inoideucc, tho Hinnotlicv tlio uolish, and 
the greater the diflerenco bctivecn the optical 
density of the glass and that of tlie medium iu 
which it is immersed, llio greater tho moportion 
rodcctcd. Thus less light is leflccfced tioni glass 
under water than from gloss in air; and conversely, 
if the light travel in the densor medium and strike 
the bounding surface between it and a rarer 
medium —08 whero liglit ascending thropgli walov 
strikes its upper free surface—it will, if its obli- 
I qwity of inciueuce exceed a certain limit, bo almost 
I totally reliccloil; tlic amall loss that uiisues arising 
' wliolly from absorption, while no ligfit is trans¬ 
mitted into tho nil- iiimve. This may be shown by 
holding a clear tumbler of water above tlie lioiul; 
the imago of objcct.'i beneath is scon relleotod iu a 
bright iniri'or surface ; and a phoiionionon of bliu 
same order is seen on thrnstinga Icet-tnho contain¬ 
ing air below the snifaco of water, when it will 

a iear to have a lustre like quicksilver. If the 
ecling surface be tiiai of an opaipio body the 
bulk of flio incident light is reilootcd, a })orcontago 
being loat by absorption. M^iat lins been saul 
about light applies equally to cthor-iuululalions of 
all kinds, ami Uicvcfore the theory of i cficclion has 
genoml rcfcrenco to radiant heat, ligiit, aclinic 
radintion, and clcetro-mngnctio uiululalions (see 
MACNtri'iSM). Rellcction arises in all case.s from 
a diflbreiice in tlic traiisiiiissihilily of othor-ilistiivh- 
aiiccs on the two sidc.^i of the bouiuling surface. 

Ou I'ofleotion fimti polished surfaces we liavc, so 
far as regards the directions of the refiected rays, 
the following laws oUserved : (1) Tim incident ‘ ray,' 
the noviual (t.c. n line drawn perpendicular) to the 
surface at the point of inculcnco, and llio reilootcd 
* my' all lie in ono plane, the ‘ piano of inoidenco ; ’ 
nmi (2) tlio angle of ineidouce (the angle whicli 
tho incident ‘ray’ makes with the nornml to tho 
rcllcctiiig surface) ia equal U> the angle of rcJlec- 
tion (the coiTc.sponding angle between the normal 
and the roflecleil ‘ my’). Tlicsc laws ajiply equally 
to ethor-wavea of all lengths, and tlicrefore to liglit 
of all colours; and they also hold good whatever 
bo the shape of tho surface. If tho surfaoo be 

( ilniio llicir application is biinplo; and if ihe sur- 
aco ho curved we liavo, in oll'cct, to consulor the 
curved surface os made uji of indolinilely small 
facets, to each of which tlio ahoAO laws can be 
applied. Tho geometrical consequences of tlieso 
laira make up what used to bo called Catoptric-s, 
that part of geometrical optics which deals with 
reflection; and this coincides in its propositions 
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Fig. 1. 


V'itli tliafc i>avfc of kinematics which gives an 
account of the reliection of waves. Here the 
efcher-wnvGS (using the tei'iii ‘waves’ in iU mast 
general sense) arc assumed to travel tlu’ongli 
optically liomogeneons media, ami can conse¬ 
quently be traced out by iiuaglnavy lines dra^vn 
at right angles to the wave n'onts or along the 
directions puraued hy t\ie waves, tliesc imnpiiBTy 
lines being called ‘rays.’ 

Plana Mefeciing Surfaces. —(I) Kays which are 
parallel to ono another before striltiiig a plane 
reflecting aiiifaco are pamlle] after I'cllectiou. (2) 
If light (livci'ging from or converging towards a 
point, Q, be rerlected from a plane mirror, it will 

ap(>car after rclicc- 
tion to diverge from 
or converge towards 
a point, Qt 8itnatc«l 
on the op|)o.sito aide 
of the mmror and at 
an equal distance 
from it. In fig. 1, 
the raya diverge 
from Q: after rcdec- 
tion they appear to 
<Uvevge from q. If, 
on the other hand, the course of the light is such 
that the rays appear before reflection to converge 
upon g, they will after vellectlou actually noas 
through Q, (3) A consequence of the preceding 

n osltion is tliat wlieu an object is placed hofoic 
a,ne mlrroi' the virtual imago is of the same 
form and nmgtiitiulc os the object, and at an equal 

distance from the 
inirrov on the other 
si<lo of it. The right 
(land of the image, 
taken as looking 
to\\’ar<Ls the mirror, 
Ici ueeeeearily oppo¬ 
site to the lo/t hand 
of the object; so 
tliat no one ever 
sees liiniself in a single plane mirror as otlieis see 
him or os a pliotograpli stiowa him, but ho sees all 
Ms features vevereed, (4) \Vl\en two mirrors arc 
placed parallel to one another, light from an 
object between tliem is reflected back and fore, so 
oa to appear on each occoAion of reflection os if it 
came from images moro and more reinolo from the 
mirrors. On each occasion the course of tlio 
rays of light is tho same ae if the virfcwal image 
behind the mirror had been a real object; and a 
new virtual image Ls produced, apparently ns far 
beiiind the relleoting mirror na the viTtnal object 
liad been in front of it. Thus, in fig. 3, rvhero AB 



Fig. 2. 



nnitely ; so tliat i^ tlie mirrors were perfectly plane 
and pamlle), and if they refleotcd all tho light 
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Fig. 3, 

wliioli foil on them, an observer between the 
mirroi's would see in this experiment (which is 
called the endless gallory) an indefinite number of 
images. A variation of this experiment, carried 
out with inirrot's not parallel to one another, bnt 
403 
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inclined at an angle wliicli is some aliquot part of 
180®, gives the pnneiple of tho Kalehlo,scope (q.v.), 

(5) When a beam of light is reflected from a niivvor 
and tho mirror is turned through a given angle tiie 
reflected beam is swept tlnoiigh an angle twice ns 
great. This imnciplo is iitirised in the conatinc- 
non of many scientific insbniments, in wliicIi the 
reflected beam oi light bcrves as a wemlitless 
pointer, and enables ue to measure the dcllection 
of tlie object which carric-s fclio minor. (6) When 
a beam of light is reflected at each of two iuiitoib 
inclined at a given 
angle the nlthnate dc' \s 
viatioii of the beam is 
(if the wliofc path of 
the light be witliin one 
plane) equal to twice 
tbo anglo betAYcen the 
mirrors; for example, 
in Ag. 4, the anglo BDB, 
which measnies the 
ultimate deviation of 
the original beam SA. 
is easily provcrl equal 
to twice tho angle 
BGA lietween the t^vo 
minors. This proposi¬ 
tion is applied in tlie 
Qiimlranb (q.v.) ami SeNtant (q.v.). (7) When a 
wave of any form is reflected ac a plane surface it 
retains after reflection the form which it would 
have assumed bnt for the volicctlon, this form 
boliig, liowever, gnidcil by vollcction into a clilTer- 
ent direction. 

Ourml Beficctinn Snifaccs.^ln these wo liavo 
to trace out the mode of rcilecUon of incident mys 
from each ‘oleinonb’ or little bit of the reflecting 
surface; and this lends, through geometrieal v’ovk* 
ing, to such propositions ns the following: (1) 
Parallel rays, SP, travelling parallel to the axis of 
a concave paraboloid miiTor (llg. 6) are made to 
converge so os all actu¬ 
ally to pass acqniately 
through K, the gcomotn- 
cal ^«s of the para¬ 
boloid; and, converaely. 
if the source oi light be 
at F, tlio rays reflected 
from the niitror cmevgo 
(larallel to one Another—’ 
a proposition of groat 
wUlity in lighthonBe 
work, seai-ch-lightH, <fec. 

(2) If the paraboloid 
min'or be convex, patailel 
incident have, aftoi' 

reflection, the same conrao ns \f tlioy had come 
from the geometrical focUB of the pavaboloul. (8) 
In a concave ellipsoid mirror, liglit diverging from 
one ‘focus' of the ellipsoid is reflected so exs to 
converge upon tho 
other ‘focus’ of the 
curved surface; anil 
by a cofivcx ellip¬ 
soidal mirror light 
convciging townidw 
the one focus Is mado 
to diver^ as if it had 
come (liroctly from 
the other focus. (4) 

In a liyiiorboloid re¬ 
flector tlio two geo¬ 
metrical foci have 

properties corresponding to tlioso of the oliipsotd. 

(6) In spherical roilectcrs, wiiioh are those most 
easily mwle, there is no accurate focus except 
for rays proceeding from the centre and return¬ 
ing to it. When parallel rays are incident on a 
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concave fsphevical niirrov we see fvoin J»«. 6 llml; 


5 , ^vliioh IS neaver to 1 ' (a pouic midway between 
the iiiirioi and its centre, 0 ) narrower ia the 
I pencil of vaya. If, thevefove, the pencil of vaye 
! be very narrow in Goiiiparifion with the radius, 
OA, the rays will after voflection approximately 
converge upon F, ivliich is callei] tlio^ principal 
focus of tliG iiiiri'Or; anil the principal focal 
tlistaiice, AF = ^AO = i)', where r ia the rmlius 
of the gphcricnl minor. Tlie farther any ray ia 
from the axis AO, tlio farther from F ia the 
point, 7 , to wliich that ray is I'cflcctedj ami the 
dilTevencc, Fy, is called the longitudinal aberration 
for that vav. The reilected vaj'a from tlio various 
parts of the mirror form by tlieir intersection a 
Caustic {q.v.), the apex or cusp af which is at F. 
If, instead of using n pniallel heani of incident 
light, we have light coming fmm a point at a 
definite distance along the axis, we find (sec fig. 7 ) 
^ fiivt that any ray from 

p/ Q to A travels back 

along AO, whence the 
\ ~ focus of relicctioii is 

a!— -somawljere in the line 

\ ^ AOQ : and that any 

\ jay, QPj rellecteil to 

\ a (loint, 7 , such that 

\ the angle QVO =* ffPO; 

Fig. 7. and tlieroforc (since by 

Euclid, vl, 3, QO : jO:: 
QP : ffP) if the pencil be relatively very narrow, so 
that QP cornea to be cnuul to QA, and 7 P to i/A, 
\vo havo QO : jO :; (JA { oA. Tills pronortion 
reduces to tlio equation l/Aj + l/AQ = 2/AO 5 
\vhouGe we etiu rewWVy ftml Ag 'wiien AQ and AO 
avo kiiciwii. Tims, if, for example, the radius of 
euvvotnro AO be 12 inclice (the principol focal 
length being then 0 inches), and If Q be 30 inchc-s 
from A, we have l/Ag- + 1/30 «* 2/12; whence 1/Ao 
to 8 /CO and Aft = Tjinchc#'. Tliesfimofonmilamay 
1)0 written l/« + l]il' = 1 //, wlicio d and d' are the 
(listances from A of the two ‘ confugate * foci, q and 
Q, and f la the principal focal length. The two 
‘conjugate’foci are reciprocal: if light start from 
O it u'Ul bo I'ofieoted to Q. As Q, the aource of 
light, approaches 0, 7 also approaches 0; when Q 
ia at 0 , q also is at 0 j as Q continues to move to* 
wards F, 7 nioi'cs out more and niore lupidly heyond 
0 5 when (i Is at F, y is at uii infinite distance, or 
tlie rellectotl rays me 
/ jiarftllcl; when Q is be- 

/ tween F and A tlio re- 

- j (lected rays arc diverg- 

eiit,ns if from a vLvtiinl 
focus on the opposite 
Hula of A. It the 
I mirror be convex, fig. 

V Q 8 shows that AO and 

j AQ have, witli respect 

/ to the rellecting BUr- 

^ face, ojinosite signs; 

8 . so also have AO and 

AQ; so the conation 
above becoiueg I/A 7 + l/AQ = - 1/AO; whence, 
taking the same niiniliors as before, A 7 is equal 
to - 5 incheH; a yivtuai image, BOcming to come 
iiom a point 5 inches on the other side of the 
lo/lccting surface. 

As to the quality of tlie light- veflected there 
are some peculiarities to ho observed. From the 
Surface of a tmnspavent body, of gi-eater optical 
density than the snnonndlng inediinn, liglit polar¬ 
ised in the piano of iiicidonec ami reilection ia 
more largely redccted at oblique incidences than 
light polarised at rigiit angles to that plane: 
ivJieri the angle of incidence is such tliat tlio 
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reflected and refracted rays tend to be at riglit 
angles to one another, the wliole of the liglib 
reflected ia polarised in the piano of incidence and 
reflection; and if liglit polnvised ab nghb angles 
to that plane bo made to fall upon glass ab the 
pavtieulat angle of ineidonco just referred to, it 
will not he refiected at all, Init will wliolly enter 
the glass. Plane-polarised liglit polarised in any 
other piano than tnat of inculenco or one at riglib 
angles to it, is, after total reflection in glass, found 
to 1)6 elliptkally polarised (see Poi«ARTSA.’riON); 
and this pucnouienon is always presented in reflec¬ 
tion from metals. In the case of electrO'magnetic 
I'adialion (see MAOJt’iiTiSM) theory and practice 
concur in indicntiiig that condiictor-s are good 
while non-conductors aio had icdectors: and the 
sanio general proposition holds good with veferenco 
to those more fvcmicnt but otherwise similar efcber- 
oncillatious to which the ])lieumneiin of ItacHanb 
Heat, Light, and Actinism are due, 

Reflex Action. Sec Nmvoirs Systesi, 

Refovin is a compreiiensive name for those 
changes in the law by wliich the House of Commons 
lias been made a tmiy venvesentntivo body. In the 
18th century only freeholdors voted in English 
county elections s m many boronglis the francliiso 
was restricted to members of the corporation 5 
boroughs of thU class ivcve usually under the 
influence of the crown or of some wealtiiy individual 
who regarded tbrnn os a ]>ai‘b of his projjovty- In 
1745 Sir F. Dasbwood moved an amoiulmcub to tlio 
address, claiming for the people the rjglit to bo 
freely oiul fairly i-opvcsen ted; in 1760 Lonf Chatham 
took up tlio cause of Reform; Wilkesjirojiosecl an 
oxcolleiit scheme of rediBbvibuUon in 1776: in 1780 
the Bnke of R.icbniOTi\\ mnnaV 'I'la'iUa- 

niente, univeisal suflVage, and equal electoral 
districts ; hub his plan mot with no support. Pitt 
entered mblic life as an avowed vofoiinor. and in 
I78i1 he introduccii a measure of reilistribntinn; tho 
part of his scheme most open to olijooLinn was tlio 
proposal to compensate owners of rotten borouglis. 
His hill was rejected, and ho dropped the subject. 
The king was opposed to cliango, and in tho piiblto 
niiml i-efiimu came to be Mentilied witli the revolu¬ 
tionary opiuiona which wove hogiiining to prei-all 
in Fmiico. Fo.x nnd Grey kept alii-e tho demand 
for a wider franchise ami a bettor distribution of 
power; and after tho lapse of years tho Whig 
friends of reform found an ahlo leader in Lord J. 
Russell. Hifi firab motion on the snlijccb \\'n.s pro- 

K iwi in 1820, ami in 1830 ho accepted ofllco under 
rd Grej'. ARefoim Hill was bronglit in, and the 
second reatliug was ciarvied by a majority of one. 
A subsequent dofeub in conimitteo compelled tho 
government to dissolve. The comitry declared 
unniistaUahly for Lord Grey; his second Refonu 
Dill was passeil in the Conimona by a large Hiajority, 
It wa.s rejected by tho I-ords, and tho samo fate 
would liavo hefallon a third bill introduced in 1832, 
hub the resistance of the Lords was overcome by 
the tlireat to eveato os niany now (icera as might 
he necessary to pass the bill. After something liko 
ft century of discussion tho first Reform Act rcceh’ed 
the i-oyal assent. The greater part of tho lahouring 
ela.s.sc.s were still unenfranemsed j the Radiciu 
reformem were still unsatislied j bub llio \Ylngs 
and Tories were unwilling to (liBbaili bhosctblcment 
of 1832. Agitation was stimulated by the so called 
People’s Charter pub forth in 1838; but it was nob 
till 1852 that Lord J. llussell reopened tho question 
of Hofonii. » 5 uece.ssivo govornmonts coiitimied to 
hiingin ftliortivcschcmc.s, until at last in 1867 Lord 
T)orby nnd Mr Disraeli succcoilod in passing the 
act by wliich household ami lodger fi anchises ivere 
extended to the boroughs. In 1881 Mr Gladstone 
proposed to assimilate tiio franchise in connlica to 
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that vlucU had bean given tn the l>oro\»ghs; lint 
the Lords rofiifietl to pa^s any bill for cxteiniing the 
franchise until the details of bhegoveminentseliome 
of vedisfcvibvrtion wove before them. The action 
of the Lords led to corisidemble agitation in the 
autumn recess. The bill was re-introdneed in an 
antuttur session ; and the qneabion at issue hetv^’ecn 
the tAVo Houses was settled by a very remarkable 
act of compromise. The goveiiiment agreed not 
only to eoinmunicate tlieir plan of redistriuution to 
the leaders of the opposition, hut> to settle the 
flotaila by miibnal arrangement; Lord Salisbury 
and Sir S. Nfivtlicobo atfieiuled lueetinjp of the 
cabinet, and conferred with ministers for that 
l)nrpose. The results of this conferenco were 
ciuhodlecl in a series of bills wliieli were passed 
into law before tliogoneval election of 1885. Two 
points in the measures of 1884-85 have 1 k!cii some¬ 
what severely criticised—the adoption of aiuglo- 
member districts, a mode of distribution wlueli 
snppre.sses the opinions of all local niinoritias (ace 
llEi'RESEtJTATiONk and the addition of twelve 
members to t!ie llonso of Oonimona, wliich was 
already too large a body for deliberative purposes. 

At tlic end of the reign of George III. tliere wore, 
in a population of 22,000,000, only 440,000 votem. 
Tlic Itoform Bill of 18.32 added Jess tlian 500,000 
Vfitova to the electorate; the «fQm\ of 1807-08 
liiQi'oaeed the electorate from 1,130,000 to ^48,000. 
At the passing of the measures of 1884-85 the 
electorate ha(.l by natural growth risen to about 
3,000,000 i and the Act of 1884 abided at once about 
2,000,000 more to tlio list of voters. Of tlio new 
electors, about 1,300,000 were in England and 
Wales, 200,000 in Scotland, am] 400,000 in Ireland. 

SoQ tlie artiolos FAUbrAitRKT, CHARTis&f, 0 /,Ai>stONR, 
Il08aEl.L (EarTiJ; May's CciwiittUumai IfUtavy; ana 
the speeohos of OUdstone, Bviglit, Dkmoli, ko. 

Rcroniiatlon. The religions revolution of 
the lObli century, k;w\vn aa the Reformation, ie 
tho greatest event in tlio history' of civilisation 
alnca nt^ntsm gave pfnee to C^ithtiauity aa tfte 
faith of the learling nations of the world. It marks 
tho aupreine importance of this revolution that the 
ago which preccclccl and tho ago which followed it 
belong to two diiTevent nl\aaes of the ituiuan snirit. 
With the Reformation hogiiis what is distinctively 
known os Modern Europe, while tlio epoch that 
preeerled it hears the eciually dwtineUve designa¬ 
tion of the Middle Ages. As a revolution in wnicli 
all the countries of >vo8terii Europe were more or 
less directly invalved, the subiect of tho Reforma¬ 
tion has necessarily been treated in the difleront 
accounts of tliese countries. In tiie articles on 
Luther, Charles V., Henry VUl., Calvin, Knox, 
and others fnrtlior details will ho foniid regarding 
the aims and inethod.s of the lovolntinn in the 
various countries whore it declared itself. Hero, 
therefore, it will be Biilficienb to indicate briefly 
the gcneinl causes which produced it, the miccinl 
co\u-ee and chavactev it took among the dificrent 
peoples, and its chief results for the liuiiinn spirit 
at large, 

The central fact of tho Reformation wos the 
dctiiclimeiit from papal Christianity of the nations 
distinguished by tho general name of Protestant. 
By this severance an order of things came to an 
end under which Christian Europe bad been con¬ 
tent to exist from the close of the 8th century. 
Ih-om the year 800, when, by a mutual under- 
.standing of tlieir veapectii’c fiinction.s, Cliarle- 
niagne was crowned emperor of the Romans by 
Pope Leo HI,, western Europe had come to fegam 
tho papacy os tlio essential condition of indivitlnal 
and corporate life, as prime a necessity in human 
aiFaivB as tho sun in the coiuue of nature. Thus 
conceived, tho power of the cliuroh underlay all 
Iniiimn velatlori.s. It was the conseciation oil the 


church that constituted the family; the chinch 
defined the relations of rulers and tlieir subjects, 
and the clnivcli was the final conit of appeal on 
the ultimate questions of human life and aeatiny. 
In the nature of tliinmj sucli a power could never 
he realised os it was ideally conceived. Yet during 
the 11th and 12tU centuries, tlie period when the 
power of the popes u’ns ino.st atlcqiiate to their 
cloiinfl, they undmihtedly went far to make tho 
iflea a i-eality. But the enorgies of the Imman 
spirit wci'O bound sooner or later to issue in 
ilevelopmetita witii wliich mediicval conceptions 
were fundamentally ivveconcilable. By the 13tli 
century, along every line of man's activity, tliere 
Were alrea<ly protcfits, conscious and unconscious, 
against the system typified in tlie pope at Rome. 

The nioBt reniarkanle of these piotesta was the 
order of id<^ associated with the name of Joacliim 
of Fima in Calabiia (died 1202). Under the name 
of the ‘Eternal Gospel’ (used for tho first time in 
1254;) these ideas ran a course which for a time 
serioMsIy threatened tlie e.vlsfccnce of the mediievnl 
church. The new teaching struck at the veiy root 
of the papal system, for us essence was that the 
hour hod conic when a new dispensation, that of 
the Holy Spirit, should siipemedo the movisional 

f 'Ospel delivered by Christ. Uiiiing the second 
lalt of tho 18th and the fimb half of the 14tli cen¬ 
tury the influenco of these uleria is traceable in 
every country of Chrietendom, and it was only the 
unflmcliing action of the clmrch that postponed ite 
diehitegrabion for other three centuries. The 
numerous sects wiiich eitliev sprang from or wore 
quickeneil by tins movement speak cloarly to the 
revolutionary fever timt had sei;ted on men’s spiiits 
and was impelling them to othev ideals than tho 
traditions oi Rome. Mainly the ofTtipring of the 
third order of St Francis, these sects swarmed 
tlironghout every CJn Istian country under the names 
of Reguins, Bocliards, Fratricelli, Flagellants, 
Lollarfls, Apostolic Brethren, &c., and evea-ywhare 
Mtved discontent with the existing chnreh. Et'en 
John Knox (in answer to a letter by James Tyiio. a 
ScottisJi Jesuit} claims Joacliim of Flora ns an ally 
in the work which it was tlic labour of his ou’n life 
to achieve—the rnin of the papacy, and the pro¬ 
motion of what he deeineil a purer ^apel. 

Sininitancoiiely witli this manircstation of re- 
volntionaiy feeling Lhero were tendencies in the 
sphere of pure thought in essential antagonisin to 
tile teaching of the church. Tlie labour of tlie 
thinkers of the iniddlc ages U’aa to reconcile fnitli, 
RS inculcated by religious Ruthoiity, with human 
reason as they foinul it embodied in the accessible 
Writings of Aristotle. In the ]3th centu^ 5 ^ how¬ 
ever, tlio Arabic tcxts.of Aristotle, and notably that 
of tho great commentator Averriioes, made their 
way into the Christian schools, and tlienceforwnrd 
a leaven of scepticism woe a present element in all 
the universities of Eiu'opc. As tlie result; of tho 
tcncliing of Avcrrlioea, a name of the most sinistei' 
import to ovory true son of the cluircii, material¬ 
ism and pantheism became coinmon creeds among 
thinkers, ami the notion spread^oven among in¬ 
telligent laymen that Chi'istianity woe nob the 
nbsoTntb tiring the clinrcli had taught them to 
believe. In Ponte’s (died 1321} rieico cxelatnatioii 
that the knife is the one reply to- him w]io denies 
the immortality of the soul we liave the outbni’st 
of a passionatB faith in presence of a n’idespread 
libertinism of tlioiiglit. 

Blit the most serions menace against the integrity, 
of the papal system Jaj' in the political development 
of Enrope during the last tlircc centuries of the 
middle ages. As the countries of wcatovn Europe 
became more and more individualised, tlieir peoples 
gP'ew every year into a fuller conarionsncsa of dis- 
tiuct uationm interests and national ideals. \Vliile 
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tliiri was tlie tonficiicy of the various nations, tlie 
]Dope (luring tliose centuries gradually lost his 
position as the disinterested umpire of ‘Ruropn, 
aiul sank into nn Italian nnnca, with a tempoml 
policy of ills o^vn udiich led Iiini to seek allies 
aincJug other potentates as they fell in with 
his own special ends of the moment. But ancli 
alliftiicca natmally gave offence to the princes 
excluded from tlieni, and led to n suspicious dia- 
coiiteiib Avitli tlie Roman see, which, as was after¬ 
wards provetl in the case of England, needed ontj' 
the recpiisite occasion to flaino into ontnght re¬ 
bellion. Tlio saying of Philip Augiiatua (died 
1223)—'Happy fialaddiu, who has no pope!’— 
exinassed tlie feeling, wliich every century gi-ew 
stronger, tliat the pope would hccoinean impossible 
factor ill European polities. To this feeling should 
bo added the tact tfiati as tlie middle clofiscs grew 
ill intelligence and woll-hoing, tlioy looked with 
envy on tlm immense wealth of tlie clergy, and 
grumbled at the large sums that annually went to 
the cofi'era of Rome. 

Puriiig the 14th and loth centuries mcdi.'ovalisin 
gave every sign of an cxhaiiatcd nboae of human 
development. 13y the so-called Ihtbylonish Cap- 
tivibyi when the ]mpal vcsirlonce was /i.\ed for 
seventy years nt Avignon (1305-761, nnd by the 
Great Sohisin (1378-1417), (luring which the spec¬ 
tacle >vas seen of first two and afterwards three 
popes claiininc to be tlie vienrs of (ioc! on oavtli, 
the papacy suiierocl a loss of prestige in the eyes of 
all Europe which it never afterwards fully re¬ 
covered. It was the further misfortune of the 
church during this eclipse of its ancient glory that 
all spiritual life seoiuod to have gone out of every 
Tank of its clergy. 'roatimonle.s from every country 
prove beyond question tliat by the end of tlic I6th 
oontiiiy the clergy had become grossly unfit to ho 
the spiritual guides of the noojilc. Tho sources of 
inlolicctual life liad ocpinlly failed wherever the 
old philosophy autliorlaod by tho church continued 
to be the suujcct of teaching and study. In the 
later half of tlie I5tli century schola^bioisiii lind 
become the veriest Irilliug which ever eugegetl the 
iniiul of man. In all the intorosts of nmifs well- 
being, therefore, a renaissance was needed to evoko 
now motives and supply new ideaU which ebonid 
Jifb Inuuaiiity to a liigliev plane of oiidoavour. Such 
a renaissance came, niul fortuuatoly the church 
did not prove equal to auppres-sing this second 
hni-st of fife as it liad aiippressed tlint of the 12th 
and 13 bh ccntiivies. 

16 iv/is_ again in T6aJy that the new life fiiyt 
declared ita(jlf. Wliile north of tho Alps scholas¬ 
ticism reigned in all the schools, the uioveiuent 
kiio'vii as the Konaisscince (q. v.) had in Italy been 
in full course for above a centirry. In itself the 
Renaissance was as far as possible from lending 
men to liigher ideals in religion ; yet in two of its 
results it ^ave a direct iiiinetus to tlie Reforma¬ 
tion. Inspired by the life of anticiuity, the hnniiui- 
isni of tho Renaissuiico pagiiiii.sc(t tho cliurch and 
quickened that moral diHintegrnfcion whicli was 
tlio prime cruise of the religious revolution. On 
the other hand, tlirough its opening of men’s minds 
by new studios and new ineiusuie.'* of tliiuga, the 
Renaissance lightened tho load of tradition, and 
made n nou' departiiro in the life of Cliristoniloiii a 
luH.s formidable coiicejition. In Erasmus (1467-1530), 
wlio has always been regarded ns a true mirs- 
ing fatlior of the Reformation, wo clearly discern 
these two results of the revival of the ancient Htera- 
tures. In so many words he states his grave femrs 
le.sb the church should ho wholly paganised by the 
uiiivcraal imitation of classical modas of thought 
anti speech; wJiile }iis ou-n naspaiing critioisiti 
of the church and ils traditions proves how much 
he owed to the so-culled ‘ new leavniug.' 


The very zeal with whicli the revival of aiitimiity 
was pursued in Italy wo-s itself a counterclieck to 
rcligimia reform in tlie country that of all others 
needed it the most. All contemporary literature 
proves that during the later jiart of tlie lotli and 
the opening of the 16th century the court of Rome 
was os profoundly immoral as that of any of the 
heathen ompci-ors had been in the same city. The 
spiritual claims of the papacy wore the jest of 
ecclcsia-stics themselves. 'Tins fable of Clirisb,’ a 
certain dignitniy' of the church is reported to have 
said In the Vatican, ‘ has been to us a source of 
great gain.’ Among the Italian.people, however, 
there was never the sliglitesb mdicntion of a 
national movemenb towards any serious breach 
with tlio papacy. The religious melodrama en- 
axJled by Sirvonavola at Florence (1489-08) never 
struck at the central ideas of papal Cluistiauity; 
and J^voiiarola, besides, never like Lutlior or iCnox 
woke a doen response in the national conscious- 
nes.s. While in Italy, therofore, there ^vas no 
widespread religions quiclccniiig as in oUicr coun¬ 
tries of Christendom, there was no political^ reason 
such as elsewhere produced a breacli with tlio 
papacy. For the Italian people tlic pope was not 
a foreign prince with temporal interests of ids 
own conllicting with tliose of the nation at largo, 
Tho din’erenb ropublicB wliicli partitioned tlio 
country might nt times regard the pope ns an 
oiiomy to their imlividua! ambitions; hut the 
nation os a whole woe fully conscious of tho honour 
of liaviug tho vicar of (^od in their midst, and as 
in tho post tlicy had stood by liim against tlie 
omporors, so in the great voligions revolution of 
tho 16tli century they also remained fnitlifnl to 
him tlirouehont tho gvadnal dismembovmcnt of hh 
spiritual aoininion. 

Of Iho oountrioH north of tho Alps Oornmiiy 
was the first to be widely inllnonced by that 
rovival of learning wliich Imd its origin in Italy. 
In Germany, however, the new spirit wrought 
under fundamentally dillerent condllions, and 
lighted the way to vastly diircront issnos. Tlioro 
woa every reason why Gcvmany should load, tho 
way in tlie schism from Romo, Outside Italy 
Germany was tho country wliere every nhnso of 
themcdiivval church was seen in ils grossest form. 
The ignorance ami sonsnality of the clergy, tlie 
scamlmous sale of livings, the disproportionate 
paiMvl exactions—all tliese evils came to bo vividly 
realised by the quickened conscloiiBnoss of tlic 
nation, lictween Home and Germany, inovcovoi’, 
an aiitagonisni e.vis'tcd in tlic voiy conditions from 
which medievalism luul sprung, It was in virtue 
of tho mutual undoivstaiuliiig between jionu and 
ciiipci'or that tho cliurch came to lill the ])laee it 
did in western Europe. Hub almost from the first 
the interests of Romo and the oinpiro Imd bcoii 
in collision, so that iiopo and emperor came to bo 
lucro rivals for tlie first place among the we.stern 

S lowers. It was natural, therefore, tliat in Germany 
tome should ho regarded with a jealousy and sue- 

t iicion which miglib easily grow into iri cconcilablo 
laslility. 

These working.s of the national mind found iu- 
tcnsificil oxpression in the acts and writings of 
Martin Lutlmr, who, with a genius and auiiacity 
wliich have given liiin a place among the moulilor.s 
of mail’s doslii(ic.s, iiroclaimcd the need of a now 
departura in the religious life of luimanity. lii 
rejecting tho traditional claims of tlic jiapacy 
Luther at the same time supplied a new prinoiido 
by which, as he coutonded, a higher ami truer life 
of the soul might he lived. By Ids doctriiio of Jus- 
tilicatioii by Voith Liitlier tlirew each individual 
on his ou'ii responsibility for the reason niid life 
which is entrusted to him. HithorLo the deepest 
concorns of men had been inextricably houiul up 
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^vith pn^ie aiul pvici^k, aiul in tins had lain the 
essential principle of mcdimval Clivistiaiiily. -By 
the new principle Luther made the pope no longer 
an imiispensahle inctov in iiniivWnal or corporate 
life, niul thus initiated a now phase in the develop¬ 
ment of society. As M’aa to he expected, tltia prin¬ 
ciple, so organic in its %vovking, cleft the Gevinnn 
nation in twain, and gave I'isc to a struggle whicli 
did not close till more than a century after the 
death of LutUev himself. Luther’s attack on the 
sale of indulcosnecs (1517), the burning of the papal 
hull (1520), Luther’s cuiulcnination hy the Emperor 
Charles V. at the diet of Worms (1521), hia tem¬ 
porary triunipli nt the first diet of Spires in 1520 
(the beginning of modern Germany, according to 
Iliinke), fclio eoiifossion of the Pi-otcKtaufc faitli at 
Augsburg (1530), are the outstanding evenUi in 
the contest closed liy the peace of Augsburg in 
1555, nine years after Lutlier’s own death, bub 
again renewed in the disastrous Tiiirty Years' War 
(lClO-48), and finally settled by the peace of West¬ 
phalia (1048). 

The religions revolt of Germany left no country 
of Cliristendoiu unmoved. Before the 18th century 
had closed the bulk of tlio Teutonic [woples had 
followed lier e.xauiple and broken with the papacy. 
Under one aspect, indeed, the Reformation may 
almost be regarded as a Teutonic levolt against 
the domination uf tlio Latin races. Robwcoii 1525 
and 156U Dciuiiaric and Sweden, taking the occaaion 
of a political revolution, both doelavod for Protes¬ 
tantism j and in 1581 the United Provinces dofinl- 
tlvcly threw oil' their douhlo allegiance to Spain 
and the pope. Rut it is more important to trace 
the course of blic vovolntiou in the groat powers of 
bhfl lYoat. 

In Spain heresy of all kinds hiul no clianco of 
finding a liome. In its terrible Inquisition, xeor- 
ganlsod in 1478, it liad an institution ready made 
for eil'cctually doaling witli all attempts at voforni 
ov revolution. Lutliev found follosversin Spain os 
lit ocliar connttfesj btrS Wmy were RteiuWr oxtfii- 
giilshod before their voices ooiild bo liearu, and of 
all the great povveve Suaiu profited least by tho 
quickening spirit of tlio Reformation. 

Much more intorcatliig and important is the 
history of religious vefoviu in France. Between 
1520 and 1530, the period of Lutlier’s greatest 
activity, botli reimiasauco and reform found a 
lirm footuig In France, and bo many clreuinntanccs 
seemed to favour tlio futuro of both that for a time 
it was doubtful with which side tlio victory wouhl 
eventually lie. On the one side was the miivorsity 
of Pails, wliicli tbvougliout the middle ages had 
chiimeil for itself the right—dented to the nope 
liimself—of sovereign decree on the truth orfaisity 
of all religious doctrine. As its decrees hml in 
even’ case the strcimous sujtport of the parliament 
of Paris, the university was a forinitlable force to 
be reckoned with W every innovator in studies or 
religion. In 1619 Luthers dispute with Eck liod 
been referred to the doctors of Paris for decision, 
and their jiulginent, delayed for two years, had 
been tlio unqualified censure of Luthcra position. 
Thenceforward every advocate of the new religion, 
and they daily grew in numbers, especindly among 
the middle class, both in Paris nnd jii the provinces, 
was pursued by the nnrelonting lint© of tJie parlia¬ 
ment and tlic university. On tlie other linnd, the 
king (Francis I,), eagerly encour/med by his famous 
sister, Margaret of Navarro, ivlio hcrsclr had strong 
Protestant leanings, was at Arab diaposeil to use 
tiie now religious lno^'fimollti as a weapon to Jiis 
liand in Iiis dealings with the court of Ilome. In 
the end Francis saw that separation from Rome 
meant the disruption of the French nation, and 
after 1534 ho resolutely set himself to the extor- 
iniuatiou of every heretic in ids doniinions, Hia 


son and successor, Homy II. (1547-69), oavnoel out 
this policy with even greater rigour, but in spite uf 
all cH'ortfi to suppre.ss them tliePieucli Protestants 
grew into a body foi’inidable alike by theiv position, 
wealth, and intelligence. The Huguenot wars, the 
Massacre of St Uartiiolomew (1572), and the Edict 
of Nantea (1698) are the outstanding events in this 
long straggle, which, involving political os u'cll as 
religious questions of the first importance, threat- 
c»etl Uic very existence of France by suggesting to 
Philip fl. the pos-sihility of annexing the divided 
country ns a province of Spain. By the Edict of 
Nantes Uie French Protestants attained a certain 
lucasure of religious freedom j hy its revocation in 
IGSoProtestantmm was stamped out of the country, 
and France thus deprived of the noblest elemcnte 
ill its society. 

The religious reroluLion in Switzerland is second 
only to that of Germany in its direct influence on 
the subsequent fortunes of the European nations. 
In Switzerland wo have tlio cose of a double revolt 
from Romo springing from the same conditions, 
yet each liaving a cliaracter nnd an animating soul 
of its own. At Zurioli, as early as ISIB, and 
iiulcpciidcntly of Luther, Ulrich Zwingli, who, 
according to Ranke, combined in liituaelF the best 
elementa of venaissance and reform, gave rise bo 
a moveuienb wliich split the Swiss cantons into 
two hostile sections, and issued in the peace of 
Cappel (1531), wliich permitted to each canton the 
ohoieo of its own form of faith. More important 
than the inovcinent o! Zwingll at Zurich is blial 
associated witli Calvin and Geneva, As in ahnosb 
every other ca«o of revolt, political cojiskierations 
wroiijdtb with religious zeal iii thchreach of Genova 
with Romo. Bcmre 1630 the town hud received 
the ncu' religion from French refugees, who thus 
gave its peomiar character to the evecd eventually 
nseociateu with Calvin ami Geneva. But it was in 
the successful eflbvt of the town in tlirowlDg oft' tlie 
yoke of the Cfttholio Dukes of Savoy (1634) that. 
It found iieelf forced to join the gronft i-’rotestant 
schism, Aiid to fashion a civil and Toligious polity 
comjiatible with an iudcpomlent corpovate life. It 
was in the accomplisliniont of this tusk that Calvin 
provotl himself the great concolidatov of tho ten- 
tlflucica that uudevlay the Urotoataut movetuent. 
Inspired by Calvin, it woe tho pre-emiiient destiny 
of Geneva nt ouce to prodneo a reasoned civil and 
religious creed and a typo of ChrUtlau helievor 
that olTered a solid front against tlio vast powers 
still at tlic command of the Roman see, and 
assured to Protestantism its own inrlependenb 
course in the liietcry of inaukind. 

In 1632 the schism of Engriatul from Rome also 
became an accomplished fact. In this result had 
issued the negotiatioiis of Henry VUI. with Pope 
Clemcab VII, for liis divorce /rom CaUmrine of 
Aragon. Bub the view Bumniecl up in Gray’s line, 
‘And goapel light first dawned from Rullen^ oyes,' 
iinpUcs a totally inadequate recognition of the 
many forcra that u'ont to produce th^ English 
RoFoiiiiation. The king’s divorco >vas the mere 
occasion of what imisb sooner or later have been 
the only Bolution of England's rolations with the 
popedom. In England all the forces, in greater or 
less dcgi-ee, wore at ivork wliich liad produced the 
religioiiB I'evolubion in Goriimuy. A.s in Germany, 
the church alike In its teaching and piacblco no 
]on(|(cr represented tho highest coiiscionaness of tire 
nation. It lias of late boon shown that its dogra- 
dabioa was far from being so'general or so complete 
as the oflicial reporta of Henry Iiaci sacnied to 
prove; yet the state to which it liiul come m’Os 
clearly'such as to lend some cDuntcnance to the 
moat drnstio measures against it. Ry the end of 
the 15th century, also, tho Renaissance, M-liich was 
everywhere the solvent of tvadition, had found ita 
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lepi'eaentativofi in England. Linacve, Grocyu, 
Colet, and Sir Tlioiiiaa Slorc were all inen more or 
less eaianelt>ftteil froiu medievalism, tiioagh none 
of tlieni broKe communion with Home. Both More 
and Coleb epoko tboir ininda freely on. the an worthy 
lives of tlio clergy; and tlie latter by his fonnda- 
t-iou of 8b Paul’s Scliool in ISIQ, and by ins placing 
it under lay supervision, took a step of tbe lugheat 
importance in the dircebion of the new order. Hat 
it is in the political development of England that 
^^’e Imd tliB ndegiiatc explanation of her linal 
breach witli Homo. For centuries the i>one hml 
come to be Tnore aud more regarded as a loreign 
prince, whose power's, oa he claiuied the liglit to 
exercise them over Englishmen and Eiiglish 
property, were incompatible with EnglLsIr intoreata 
and English liberty. Moreover, by the date of 
Henry's accession the pope was a mere Italian 
pi'incCj whose own inteiests led him to seel; tlie 
snpnoi'b of the strongest ivviii. When Clement 
Vin, therefore, decloied against the divorce from 
Cathoi'ine, Henry regavdetf the decision nob aa the 
oracle of Christendom, bub as the counsel of an 
earbhiy prince whose own iiitereats left him no 
obiter alternative. 

Tlie breach with Home was thus inevitablo; bub 
it still remained to be settled whether the old or the 
new religion should Haally gain the English peojde. 
Henry lumsolf to the close of his life profeased to 
haveVoken with tlio old only in the one jmint of 
the hendshipof the church. In the reign of^lwunl 
VI. a deal' departure was made from titc doctrinal 
Byetem of the ancient church ; but the temporary 
reaction under Mary showed how strong a hold 
tlidb system still po.ssesaed oa the hearts of the 
neoplo. When Elizaboch onmo to biie throne in 
1028 Lb woe only her prudent policy that saved the 
country from tlic intemecino divlsloiis of France 
ami Germany. Throe pnrtios wore equally bent 
on voulisltig their own conceptions of a religious 
settlement. The adherents of tlic old religion, 
who still probably made a half of the people, had 
not lost hope of a return bo tlio old spiritual 
allegiaiioe. TIioso wlio had renounced the papacy 
thoiiidclvos made two disUnot parties, each bent 
on ends so coullictLiig, that it was ovidout from tlio 
iirst that tliey could never work in common. Tlie 
governing principle of the one party, fium which 
eventually etpraiig the Cluudi ot England, was to 
iniuimise tlie dif^rences hebwoeii tiie old faith and 
the new, and os far os possible to maintain the 
continuity of the religious triwlition in the country. 
The other, wliich dreiv its iiiapiiubiou from Calvin 
and Geneva, and was afterwards known os the , 
Puritan party, aimed at a root and branch rejec¬ 
tion of papal Cliristinniby ns at once in the interest 
of u’lmt they thought a purer creed, and as tho 
only safeguard against a rcturii to the oltl consti¬ 
tution. It was ou’iiig to her politic handling of 
these coiillicting parties that at EUzahoUi’s doalli 
England ivos of one mind regardiiig the qnestion of 
the papal siipienmc.v, and tliat the severance from 
Home became a doliiiibive fact iu tlie development 
of tlie coiiutry. I3y Iiuppy turns of events, such 
as lior excommunication by Pins V. in 1570, and 
by the e.-ctraordinary issue of tlie Spanish Arniatla 
ill 1588, not only was the number of Catholics 
rediicGil, bub such as still clung to the ancient 
faith thenceforward pub their nMeginnce to their 
native prince before any claim of the Koniaii see. 
It wfw this final triuinph of the Protestant revolu¬ 
tion in England that saved the movement in nil 
the other countvios of Europe. 

^ The triumph of tlio Protestant moveinenb in 
Scotland is likowiso a fact of the ili-st iniiHirbonco 
in European history. In Scotland, from the very 
beginning of Luther’s vovolt, we find the presence 
of the same elements wliicli olaewiiore led to 


revolution. As in other countiios, tlio Scottish 
cleigy hail lost the respect of the country. As 
early as 1525 Luthernii nooks were bo widely read 
that an act of parlinnieub ivns jiassed forbidding 
thdr importation, Tlie very ellorbs of the cliurcn 
to Btaiiip out the new liercsy, as in the bumijig 
of Patrick Hamilton in 1528, and of Geoi'ge 
Wisliart in 1546, served only to hasten the turn 
of all'airs wliich lb had dreaded. Jealousy of the 
wealth and political induence of the clergy dis¬ 
posed tlie nobility to throw in their lot with the 
party of revolution. ^Yheu in 1659 Knox returned 
ttoiii his long sojoiini abroad, liis unflinching 
zeal and peisonal force supplied the momentiiiu 
tliab was iicetled to complete a revolution already 
in fnll course; and in tlie following year Pro- 
tcsbaiitisin was formally established as the religion 
of tho country. Tlie cousenuenccs of this revolu¬ 
tion cxtcridcu far beyond Scotland. Had Mary 
on her return in 1561 found Scotland imiLcd in 
the Catholic faith, she would have conimandeil 
the daitinies of Eiij^lnnd. Elizabeth could never 
have ellecled a religious setblcuient, and, with 
England paralysed, Protestantism could nob have 
held Ua own against the united forces of Calholir 
cisiii. 

Tims, by the iniddJo of tlie lOtli century, it 
seemed a.s if Hie revolution must swcop all before 
it, and the pupal system bo as completely cH’aced 
by Proleatantisni ns Paganism had boon oil'aced hy 
Christianity. At tlie beginning of the revolt the 
authorities of the ancient church did not fully 
realise that tho forces arrayed against them 
iiieDaccil their very existence. "Wlion tlie true 
e-xtent of the danger was realised tlie clmrcli dis¬ 
played nil tho resources of an institution whose 
roots were in the very liearb of Christendom, and 
which, alike by its traditions niid by He Bpooinl 
adaptations to the wants of the human Bpirib, 
apiiealed to the deepest instincts of a largo sootlon 
of all the peoples of weetorn Europe. Tliu Society 
of Jesua, founded in 1540, supplied an army of 
enthusiasts, whose policy and devotion saved Homo 
from dissolution. ’Ey tho decrees of the Council 
of Trent (1545-63), inspired by tho spirit and aims 
of tlm Jesuits, tlie cliurch veamrmed its traditional 
tuacliiog, conceding notliing oitlior to ronaissaiico 
or reform; and a succesBion of popes during the 
later half of the i6tli century carrioil out with a 
zeal worthy of the better ages of tho pa[iacy the 
ijolicy niarkeil out for them by the Jesnita. 
Tliroiigh the disunion of tlie Protestants and the 
stroiiiioiLs ellbrts of the ])npacy, tho niiddlo of tho 
16th ccntuiy saw tho tide of revolution checkod j 
and in certain countries, more especially in Ger- 
iiieiiy, the Jesuits even gained ground wliich had 
lieou lost. By tlie close of tJio samo century 
Europe was portioned between the two religions 
almost hy the same dLvidiiig lines aa exist at tho 
present day. 

It has lieen said that the central fact of the rclL- 
gioiia Involution of tho Ihtli century was the sover- 
ance of the Piolisitant nations from'the Homausoo ; 
but the gi-eal schism inevitably led to isaiiea of 
wliich ilic Protestant roforiueis never dreamed, ami 
which they would have-denounced in iis uiupialilied 
terms as any tlieologiiui of llio nietlimviil cliurch. 
The roCorui of religion preached by Luther or 
Calvin iinpUcd no real change in the modes of 
llioiighL that distinguished niedimvaliMm. 'J’lieir 
theology was but another^ form of scholaBticism ; 
their attitude to tlie cliissical ti'iulitioii or to anv 
departure from their own conception of Llio scliemo 
of things was precisely that of the Schoolmen 
trained on the Decrobala and Aristotle, For an 
lufallihle clmrcli they substitiited the Bible aa tlio 
unerring expression of God’s relation to man ; tho 
interpi-etalion of the Bible they loft to the iiuU- 
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viilwal cona&iousnesa. TUiafveeJoiu vvnsoCnccemtiy 
only iiominalj aiiicc tlie nieinLcia of any ProtcstaTit 
clmi'ch were inenibeia only ou coDtlltioii of their 
accepting the cliuidi’a interpretation of the contents 
of tiio Bible, mid sinceeachdin'ei-entclmi'chdeemed 
itself the special depositary of the only true con¬ 
ception of the perfect will of God, Nevertheless, 
it was from tins attitude of tlieProteetnntrcformcrB 
to tlie Bible that the developments of modern 
thought sprang. A refornier like John Knox 
Avould have sbamped out every form of thought 
hostilo to Ilia own ayiithesia of things divine and 
human; but it was not in the power of tlio Pro¬ 
testant system to do what had been so eflectually 
done by the cluircli of the middle ages. In the 
mcdlrcval conception church and state made one 
organism; what menaced the life of the one 
menaced the life of tlie other. Hence tl»o etato 
was at the church's bidding udienever its arm was 
needed to deal ndth any suggestion of here^\ But 
having no groat central hootl, such an organic union 
wua impossible for any Protestant church, and 
religious error could nob he regarded a.s a crime 
against the existing govomnioiit. So complete was 
the revolutiuii wroiight by tins changed relatiun of 
church and state that toleration of diilci-ent creeds, 
and not an iron unifonnitj', ^VM in time seen to he 
the iijdisponsahle condition of civil society. But in 
this lies the fuiidainciitnl distinction between 
mcdicovaliam and the modern spirit. Medircvalism 
rested on tlio belief that society was threatened 
if any of its memberfl fpioationod tho body of trutli 
of wliich the church was tho custodier; it is the 
distiaotivo minclplo of tlio modern spirit that truth 
shall he followou wherever facts nre behoved to 
lead. 

For autlioriffoa ou the Bcforiimtioii, soo tho sriioles 
In this work on the chief reformera, and tlioso on 
SrUMAlSSAUOB, OUUKCK KlBtORY, BKaiiAMD (CuuaOU 

OF), Porn, Boman Oatholio Cqurou. Here we 
shnply onumorato certain IniportAab books along the 
lines of tho foregoing article, and following its order 
of tvoatinout. ^tyao.l'hc ffoljj liotnan F/itpuv; Beusii, 
Joaehivi dt Flor el l'£vaiif/iU Etemel (' KouvoUosEtudes 
d'Hlstoiro Ileliriouse’), <knd AvmoSs <6 VAverroUme; 
J, A. SymontU, The FenaiMance in Italy; Bishop 
Creighton, A llUtory of the PapacydHri7\g the Period of 
the JteprmaUoii ; lUnKO, Dcutichc OeschickteimEeilaller 
dev mfor\nation; Giosder, Zekrbuck def Kirehen- 
gesehichlt (vols. iv. and v. Intrans. published byT. nndT. 
Clark, under tho title of A Coviycndium of ISccltti- 
aeticul History ); Beard, Jji/e of Luther / Sdstliii, Life of 
lAHher (a train), of tho ahv-idged life ia puU^i^ by 
Longinaua); Ubllinger, Lie Ilrforiiiation, ihre innere 
Enltvicfccluny and ihre Wirlcunyen (the most powerful 
statcinont from tho Catholic point of view'); Zeller, 
Uisloire d'Alleinay7ie,iomo\u. (1891); Sl’Crie, i?«/orjiu»- 
!iij« in Spain; Mioholot,2fwiotrcdeJ*'j’a»ccIyol8.bc.-xli.); 
Baird, iffse of the JIuguenats; Buiiganor, UalPtn, sa Vie, 
son (Huvre.ci scs Ferits (1803); KaiiipBohulte, Jokann 
Calvin (vol. i. 1809); Buriiot, History of the Lefonaatioti 
(in Eaglaud); Stcype, ilfmoiuafs of Ike Bzfonttatiim; 
i'rondo, History of JCnyland (first four vole.); Brewer, 
ifciyw of Henry VIII,; Dixon, History of ike Chwch of 
Enyland from the Abolition of the Fo?nan Jurisdiction; 
IVorslcy, The Laian ofihePe/ormation ; ItsJPriends and 
its Foes; Aubrey Slooro, iccliives on ihe History of the 
Meforination ; Loo, XccrH7'CS on the History of the Church 
of Scotland; Cuiiiiinglmin, History of the Churok of 
Scotland: Grub, Eccltsiaslical History of Seolland; 
Belloshoini, History of the CaiholiG Ghureh of Scotfajid 
(vol. ii.—^Hiintor Blair's trana. ). Soobohin'e of the 
P)'oteslanl Sevolution, though somowlmt one-sided, is an 
oxcolloiit litblo handbook for tlio >vliolo period. 

lIcl'oriiiAtories niul IiidiistrlAl Schools. 

^Yhen tho time arrived that statosmen and re- 
formci'S combined to study the causes of crimo with 
tlie viesv to systematic efforts for its repression, it 
soon became evident that Llio moat ellectivo method 
■would he to check tho first development of it in the 
young. Cloae ohserveis agi'eed in tho fact that by 


far tire laxgov luunhev of habitual cvhniiials coui- 
nionccd their malpractices before they wore twenty 
years old, niid nearly 60 per cent, when iincltw 
fifteen. Hanging and imprisoning did not check 
the growth or the class or juvenile ciiiuinals. In 
the carlj* part of the 19th century there u'Cie said to 
be in London two hnnilrerl flash houses frequented 
by 6009 Ik) 3 ’h and girls, wlio had no means of liveli¬ 
hood but thieving. Sometliing Imd even at that 
timobcou done to prorido a better mode of dealing 
with these j'oung people. The Marine Society, for 
taking charge of friendless chihlrcii a-nd scmling 
them to sea, dates from 1706. TIio l^liilantlu'opic 
Society's Farm School at Budlnll ^Yas founded 
about 1788, and some other scliools were no doubt 
catablisiied not long after this; hiit the fii'st official 
attempt to solve the difficulty was the foundation 
of Patkhnrat Reformatoty, umler an act of parlia¬ 
ment passed ill 18,^8. Prcviouslj' to this it appears 
to have been the practice to gi-ant pardons to j’oiing 
ollenilora on condition of their being placed under 
the cftic of some charitable rcfoiiuatoiy liistitutinn, 
and the preamble of the act above named refers to 
this practice as ha\'ing_ proved so boiicrioial that 
it was considered exiieflicnt to carry it more fully 
into effect. It made ei^cnpc from these institutions 
or breach of thoir nd&s nimiahablp, and converted 
the Iniililings at Parklnirst, lately used os a 
military lt<»pital, ^o., into a reformatory jn-ison for 
young olfonaere sentenced to transportation or im¬ 
prisonment. Parkhuist Roforniatory xvas in fact 
a prison, though conducted according to a special 
system designed more ivitli a view to reform than 
to punish. 

In 1864 an advance was made by enabling conrle 
to ))ns8 on a prisoner under sixteen years old a 
direct eentcnco ol detention ia a re/ormatoi^- for 
not less than tu'o or more than five yeais, in 
additiew to bnprisonmonb iu geiol for nut less than 
fourteen days. Tlio reformatory was subject to 
inspection by an oflicor appointcil by tli© Secietaiy 
of State, and tlio cortilicato of the Secretary of 
State ivas necessary to make it a legal place of 
dolontioii. Treasury contributions towards tlio 
maintenance of the reformatory were authorised, 
and a coinpubory contribution by tho parent in 
relief of the Trensuiy charges. In 1867 another 
stop ^Yas taken h^' enabling quarter sassions and 
borough councils to contribubo to the establish¬ 
ment of a reformatory, providing that the plans 
were ajiproved by tho Secretary of State. These 
local autboritics weie also ornpowei'ed to co'nbraob 
with other reformatories for tlie reception of 
juvenile prisoners from tlioir jurisdictions. The 
authorities wore by this acb allowed to . grant 
liceuBea on probation to the inmates of vaforvuatoi'ies 
after at least half their seiitonce had expired. Tho 
effect of the Act of 1864 liad boon giucluallj’’ to 
supemedo Parkhurst, so tliat wlicrcas in 1840 it 
had about 700 iumatea, and in 1864 about 636,. on 
the 31st December 1864 thoro wore only 68; and it 
was therefore closed in that year, In tlio year 18C6 
the consolidated and amended act now in forceivos 
passed. It retnined all the foregoing provisions. 

A sentencu to Tcfoi-iiiatoi-y is vestviobed to those 
oflenden who arc under sixteen and not below ten 
years old, ivith the exccjitions inonbioiied below, 
The sentence must be nob less tiian two nor more 
than five y'ears, but they must also he sentenced to 
ten day's’ previous imnrisonment or more. A child 
under ten j'oaia may be sent to a reformatoiy only 
if he has been previously charged with an oiTciice 
or sentenced by a judge or court of general quarter 
sessiona The reformatory to which a young pereon 
is to be committed is seleoted by the oourt which 
passes the sentence, but it inusb if possible he con¬ 
ducted according to the religious, pei-suasion to 
■which the child uolohgs, and there arc scouribies 
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{ov its l)ei«g veu\ovc«l to swell scUool if not otip^n- 
ally committed to it. No scliool can be comiMjlled 
to receive a child. Tlio selection of the school is 
in practice gcneinlly a inatloi' wliieli the governor 
of bliQ prison nnangos with the nianagci-a after the 
gentencQ is nassedf except whan a local authority 
Itos a general ngreemeiic with sjonio .school. 

A leforniatory may be ostabliBhed wholly hy 
private individuals, or by quarter sessions in 
counties, ov hy town-councils in quEu-tev scssioits 
boronffh.s, 01 ' by private iiulividunls witli contribu¬ 
tions from these loeal autlioritie.s, bub the state 
provides no refoi'inatorie-s, and the local authorities 
are not obliged to do so. Plans of any hnildings 
proposed to be used os a refornintory must he sno- 
niitted to (ind approved by the Secretary of State. 
The rules of refonnatories are nimlo hy tlic 
iiiniiagcrs, hub nnist be submitted to and approved 
by the Seorebavy of State. Tlie expenses of main¬ 
taining the refovinatovy are met partly by private 
contributions, partly from local rates, poi-tly from 
funds proi’ided by the Treasury, and partly by pay¬ 
ments exacted from the parents or guardians. Uy 
the report for 1800 of the inspector it anpenra tliat 
there were Ilfty-fivo refurniatory .schools in Great 
Britain, including three sliiiis. Of tliaso ton were 
ill Scotland. Tliove were seven in Ireland. 

The urowbU of the reforiimtory system in Great 
Britain IS shown by the following figures. In 1834 
twenty .nine children wove comftiitted to reformatory 
schools in England; In 1867, 1304; in 1877, the 
lavKcal number veeevded—viz. 189(5; and in 1800, 
120o. The total population of tim reformatory 
schools in Great Britain seems to have risen 
gradually natil 1881, wlicn it attained its maxi¬ 
mum—viz. 0738; since which itlios fallen giadually, 
and on 31sb Dcccinber 1890 tUcre were under 
detention 6031 males and 823 females, or together 
6864, of whoju 4104 males and 737 fonialcs wore 
actually lu tko schools, the remainder being mostly 
on liconse, hut 52 had absconded or were in 
prison. The cost of tliese schools in (lie latter 
year was £119,330, of which £78,802 vvas provided 
by the Treasury, £5488 by the |)ai'ents, £24,066 by 
local rates, £2793 hy auhscripiions and legacies, 
£790 by voluntary nasoclnlioiis, and £2010 iuloi-est 
on iiivcstnionts and sundries. This leaves a 
balance of e.xpciidituro over receipts of £6519; 
and) as the inspeotor’s report sliows that Ihoio 
u-as a profit on industrial operations of over 
£13,410, it is presumed that tiio deficiency was 
snpi)liccl from tliat source. The net cost per head 
in 1800 aftor deducting profits of labour may he put 
at about £10 pev annum, for both Iwys and girls 
in England. In Scotland the boy.s cost about £17 
and the girls over £22. Testing the result of the 
leforinatoi'ics and industrial scliools hy the com- 
jiuttals of jnv’eiiile ofreridoi.9 to prison, it appears 
that, t.^ldllg for coiiipaiisoii the nnmhci' bo com- 
juittecl ill 1880—viz. 11,808—tliorc were up till 1873 
or 1874 more years in which tlio luimbeir was above 
8000 than below it. Since tlic latter year it has 
fallen, until in 1890 thevo were only 3450 boys 
coniiiiitfced to prison in England and AYalos, Tlic 
younw person.s who coiiiniit criinas needing the 
punishinent of detention in a reforinatorj’ aro 
thorefovc evidently largely diiniiiislihig, a result 
which corresponds with the diiiunution in wiult 
ci'iine, with wliicli it is so closely connected. 

The industrial schools may be said to have grown 
out of the reformatory Hchools—the first act relat¬ 
ing to and recognising them liaving Won ])asscd in 
1854, since which their liistoryinuoli vesomblcs that 
of the voformatories, the coiisoHdatiiig act wliicli 
now regulates tlienj having with that for refonua- 
toi'ies been passed in 1860 . Siibseciueut nets have 
iTUich extended their scope, especially those which 
followed the cstablisluneiit of compulsory Gduco- 


tluu, and encouraged or enjoined school boards to 
estahlisli and make use of Liiein. Iiidiistrial .schools 
are intended for children ivlio liavo nob beeii con¬ 
victed of crime, and this i.s their distinctivo note as 
compared with reformatoi'ies. A child must be 
Under fourteen, and cannot be detained above tlic 
ago of ai-xtoen. The civcumstaiicea which justify a 
magistrate cominitting a child to an industrial 
school aro—if he 1ms been found begging, ivander- 
iiig without settled abode or proper guavdiauahip 
and visible means of snbsiBLonce; who is destitute, 
an orpliaii, or having a surviving parent in prison j 
whose mother has been twice convicted of ciinio; 
who frequents the company of thieves, &c. If a 
i child uiulev tivclve is charged ivith a piinisliable 
ollciico, blit has nob previously been convicted of 
felony, he may bo sent to an inchmtvial school; so 
also may a refractory child on the application of 
I its ]>nmifc or ynardian} a vofractory pauper child, 

! or one either of ivliose parents has lieen convicted, 
may also be sent to un industrial school. Tiie 
Education Act, 1870, requires the school authority 
to take nleps to send all oliildron to industrial 
' .scliool-s who are liable to be sent for the above 
ren-sons, iuilc.‘»s it is in any case inexpedient, and 
further rcquii'cs it to apply to jnsticea for orders 
compelling the attendance at school of children 
over five and under fourteen whose cducalion la 
habitually Dcglected by tlioiv narcnl-s, and auLliov- 
iscs the committal of such ohilmon to an industrial 
school. 

I I)ay indxiatrial hcUooIs, iu \YUiQU, os Uiciv name 
I implies, children can bo trained and fed, but not 
lodged, wore authorised by ilie same act. The 
mode in which an industrial school may be estab¬ 
lished is substantially the same as Ims been do- 
I scribed for vcformatorica, but in addition the school 
I authority has the same power as the |>risnn author, 
iby. The provisions to ensure piopcr buildings 
and suitable rules, and as to inspectio)], are also 
I aimilar In tlie two cosdh, and a child may be licensed 
from an industrial scliool ns from a vuforinnlory. 
So also aro the provisions for meeting the expenses 
of those schools. Tho report for 1890 of the 
inspector of reformatory and industrial scliools 
shows that there arc now in Great Britain 141 
industrial schools, including 8 ships, 10 truant 
schools for Kcliool board cases, and 19 day industrial 
solidols. ^ Of these 7 aie cslnblishcd by comity 
nuthoribicH, I hy tiio corporation of Birinhigham, 
and school boards manage 8, besides Die truant 
schools and day industrial schools. 

The dovelopmcnb of tlio.so schoola is shown by 
the muuhev under detcutieu iu each year to he in 
tile dirccUon of steady iiiorease. In 1804, 1668 
childron wero under detention; iu 1890 this had 
risen to 22,735. Tlieso figaros include tlie truant 
schools, hub do not includo tiic day uuhisLrial 
schools, which commenced in 1879 with 28? scliolar.^*, 
and ill 1800 had 3608. The nmnbor of admissions 
con-osponds in steadiiiesa of incroaso with tho fore- 
going ligui-ca. In 1861, 608 boys and 400 girls woru 
admitted; lu 1862, 422 boys and 109 girls; in 1806, 
the year of the consoliclnted act, the mmihers rose 
to 1444 boys ami 539 girls j and in 1890 tlioro were 
3483 lion's and 840 girls, be.sides 1510 to bninnt 
schools, and 2617 to day industrial schools. (A 
siiinll deduction should apparoutly bo made from 
these figiiix:s for transfer.?,) The foregoing Ilguros 
giving the number under dobciitioii in various years 
are apparenlly to bo taken to mean that these 
niijiihem wei-c all under order of dotention at tho 
Buino time. 

The cast of ordinary iiulnstrial schools in 1800 was 
£B8,701. The year of highest cost woa 1886, when 
it rose to £386,400. In 1890 it was £360,947. This 
includes triianbachoola. Of this latter tho Treasury 
contributed £19],403; tho rates, £42,198; soliool' 
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boai'cls, £67,936 i the parents paid £16,636, and 
svibacviptions provided £3-1,489. The cost of day 
inihistrial schools mse from £3272 in 1879 to 
£25,553 in 1800. Of thin latttji anm the Trea»ary 
fovind £089] ; rates, £1071 j school boards, £11,260; 
nnd parents, £3382, The total ordinary cost of a 
clrild in an industrial aciiool langea froni £14 to 
nearly £18 per annum. 

The statutes in force for regulating re/ornmtory 
nnd industrial schools in Iroland diller somewhat 
from tlio.se in Great Britain, and in Imland far 
more cliildrcn in pioiiortion to population are sent 
to industrial scliools tlian in Great Britain, so that 
the Royal Coinmiasion in 1884 reported : ' It is cer¬ 
tain tliatthe cortilied induatiial sohooisin Ireland 
av© regai'deil as inatitutiona for poor and dcscvtcil 
cliildren rather tliau for those of a senii-cvlmiiial 
class, nnd the result of this feeling is that tho 
mniiagors of ninny of these institutiona refuse to 
take cliildren who have been found to have com¬ 
mitted a Criminal offence, and who might legally 
he convicted of that olTence and sent ton reforma¬ 
tory. All taint of criininality having been remor'ed 
from the schools, nuiuhora of ohUdren are sent to 
tUciu who do nob always coma under tho provision 
of the act, and wJio me sent merely on the ground 
of destitution. Tliere can he no doubt that ninny 
childron are sont to tlie indnstiial schools in Ire¬ 
land iv’lio would not ho so sent in England ? wlirkfc 
in conaoq^nencQ of it it is to he apprehended that 
nuinhoi'S of ohildron who are nrejier subjects for 
those instlbutinns are loft on tlie streets o-s waifs 
and strays.’ Tlioro were in Ireland, at tho end of 
1890, 810 cliildren on the lists of tiio rcforiiintory 
schools (n dcoveaso as compared with tho prevlons 
year), of whonr 744 were actually in school. Tlicro 
wore 8000 oliildrcn on tlie rolls of tiie industrial 
scliools (an incrcaso on the incvious year), of whom 
7707 SYcve actually In school—the veuiaiuder mostly 
on license, The loforuiatory schools in Ireland 
cost £17fl00 in 1890, of whicli inmorial ta.Kas boro 
£11,800, local taKca £3318; and the industrial 
schools, £108,274, of which imperial taxes boro 
£&5,842, local taxes £37,202, a decrease of cost 
compared witli the previous year for reformatory 
schools, but nn increase for inaustrial schools. 

The most famous of tho continental rcforniatorios 
is that at Mettiuy, about 6 miles from Tours. The 
‘ Colony,' Os it is called, was established in 1839 by 
H. Dcinet!?, a French magistrate and philanthropist, 
in conjunction ivitli the Vicomte lirotignbroB de 
Coui'tcilles, Its inmates, numbering 800—eltlior 
orphans, fowndUngs, or dolinqucnt»—avo taught 
and emplo^vcd in agricultural and various industrial 
labours. TJio relapses into crime of those who have 
loft tho colony have amounted only to about 4 per 
cent. In tlio United States there arc nearly liity 
l efonnatorics for juvenile offendere under tlie control 
of a state or city, witliaii average number of inmates 
exceeding 12,000 i and the reformatory rcBults 
attained avo excellent. The New York House of 
Refuge, which dates from tlio year 1824, is the oldest 
in the country, aii<l indeed was the first reformatory 
for juvonilca lu the world wliicli was cstablisJied by 
law and placed under legislative control. Desti¬ 
tute, abandoned, or neglected cbildren, as well ns 
ileiinquents, may be sent to tho Honsc of Refuge, 
and ‘tlioro bo dealt with according lo law’—^i.o. 
detained,_as a rule, until refoniicd or come of age. 
Ill Amoi'icnn reforinatoi'ics tho inmates spend at 
least half tlicir time in productive labour, but the 
whole course of treatment is distinctly educational. 
At Rocliester, Now York, tlie House of Refuge wns 
in 1884 turned into a state iiulustrial school, which 
proved bo successful that it was gradually enlarged, 
and ia new in effoet n school of technology, where 
various trades ore taught. The increased cost for 
each inmate is about $30 per annum. 


Rcfoi’lii €liib. Sec Cll'BS, and L. Fagan’s 
Re/oriJi Club (1887). 

Reformed Chiirchc.S« a term employed in 
what may be cafled a conventional sense, not to 
designate all the cliurchcsuf the Reformation, but 
those in which the Cnlviiiistio doctrines and still 
11101 % the Calvuij.stic polity prevail, in coiitradis- 
tinotioii to the Lutliernn (q.v.). The influence of 
Calvin proved more powerful tlian that of 2wuigH, 
wliicli, lioweyer, no doubt considerably inodihed 
the views prevalent in many of these clmvehes. 
The Reformed Glmrches nro ^■e3'y genorally known 
on the continent of Europe ns tlie Calvinistio 
Churches, whilst the name Frotcsiunl Church is in 
some couiitrica almost equivalent to that of Lulh- 
erctii. One eliiaf distiiictiou of all the Reformed 
Chiirclica is tlicir doctrine of tho bQcmment of tlie 
Loi-d’s Siipjior, cliamcLoriaed by the utter rejection 
not only or tmiisnbstaiitiatioii, but of consubstnn- 
tiation; and [fc wna on tliis point, mainly, tliat tlie 
controvomy betu’cen the Lutherans and the Re¬ 
formed was long carried on. See Loud’s Supper, 
and SApHAMKNT, Tliey are also unaiiinious in 
thoir rejection of tlie use of cviiciri-xcs, and of ninny 
ceremonies retained by tiio Lutbevaus. Cburcbcs 
belonging to the Eeformed group are those of Eng- 
laud (in some respects) ami Scotland, some clmrchcs 
of various parts of Germany, the Protcstnnb 
Churches of France, tho Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Poland, &c., with those in America 
which have spiling/I'oiii tlieni, 

See tb« nrtiolcs Coneebsioks of Faitu, Articles. 
Praveu-book, Luther, Zwjnoli, Calvin, ICnox; and 
work# on tho dlsilnoUon# botwuen LuthcrMi and Itof otnunl 
Clmrclioa by Schwekor (1666), Hngonbacli (1867), MorJo 
d’AuWgu4(1861), Solmeckeiibiirger (1865), 

Reformed ProsbytcriniiSi Seo Camkii- 

ONJAKS. 

Refrnetioil, Wlien a beam of light, travelling 
in ft iransparont medium, impinges (^liquely uoon 
the surface <v{ another transparent medium, wliab 
occurs in tho vast majority of cases is that a part 
of it is reflected (see Reelectioh) and a part of 
it outers the second medium, but in so doing is 
r^t'Mtcd or bent out of its former coui-so. If, 
for exainpio, the light trai'ul in air and im))inge 
oblirjncly upon glass, tlio course of the refracted 
portion 18 bent so tlmt tho refracted light travels 
more directly or loss obliquely tlivough the glass; 
an<l, conrereelj', if the light travel in glass and 
imping© upon an air-suriace, tho portion which is 
rcfvocted into the air will travel through tlie air 
moro obliquely witli rosiicct to the refracting sur- 
fftco Hion the original light had approacliotl it. 
Tho law of rofracLion was discovered by Snell 
ill 1621, and is the following: the refracted i-ay 
is ill the same plane with tlie incLdeiib and tlio 
reflected ray, and is tliereforo in tlio plane of inci- 
rfcHcc (seo liEFLEci’iON); and the sine of the angle 
of incidence boars to the sine of the angle of i cfrac- 
tion a ratio udiich remains constant, for any two 
media, wliutovcr bo blic angle of incidence. 

In (ig. 1 a ray, AO, impinges on a denser medium 
at O; the niigfe of iiicidGiice is AON (ON being at 
right angles to the refincLing burracc); the re¬ 
fracted ray, instead of going on towards a', is bent 
80 as to jiass through vV. Bra^v a circle cu btiiig AO 
and 0 A' in c and c'; cl raw cd and ti'rf' at right angles 
lo NN'; these linos, erf and c'rf', are, for tho radius 
Oc, tho «»e« of tlie respective angles AON and 
A'ON'. These sines bear to one another a certain 
proportion, aseortainorl by moasiirement; lot it be 
3:2; then Snell’s law is that any otlier ray^ say 
fi'oiii B, will bo So refracted that the aines, Bimilarly 
drawn, wall bear to on© another the same propor¬ 
tion of 3 : 2. Bebu'ccii air and water tlie ratio of 
these sines is almost exactly 4:9; between air and 
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oiQ-wn-glfisa it is nearly 3 : 2, Now observation 
shows bltat light pasaing frojii water into crown- 
glass is £0 rcfiautcd tliat the sines have the ratio 
% \ 4, or 0 ; 8, so that the lays are less bent tlioii 
when tliey pass from air into any of tiiese meilio. 



The ratio of tlicsc aiiics when air is one of the pair 
of media involved is culled the re/racUve tWex'of 
the otUoi medium 5 thus, water hwi, for sodium 
monoehrainatic light and at 18’ C., a refractive 
index of 1 ‘3336. and crown-glass one of 1 *6390; and 
the ratio of theso refractive indices, ascertained 
■with vcBpcot to air, governs the ratio of the sines, 
wliotlior air be one of the pair of nic<Ua experi¬ 
mented Oil or not. A direct conscquonco of this is 
that, if light pass sucocssivoly, say, througli air, 
glavB, anu water, tlie ultimato deviation will be 
tlie same as if the glass had boon al^nt: and so 
for any number of intervoniiig tonus, it being 
always assumed tliat the bounding surfaces arc 
unraftel to one another; and if a i>arallel beam of 
light, passing through air, come to traverse any 
number of parallel refracting-surfaces, and if it 
regain the air, it will be fouiul to travel parallel to, 
if lint (Ih'eotly in, its original course. 

The observed fact that light is din'erentiy bent in 
its course by dilTcront refracting media sbowe tliat 
there is a diderence between bodies in tlieir power 
of receiving light tliiougli their bounding surfaces. 
Newton, in nccoiclnnco with his corpuscular theory 
(see Light), interpreted this as showing that when 
the huuiuoiuj corpuscles come very near the eurfacu 
of a donaer snbstaiico they tire as it were jerked 
or made to swerve out of an oblique path and 
liuiriad in by tlio afctitiefcion of the deneor Bu1>stancc 
so tia to enter that substaucB more directly; and 
tliat wlien tlie liglit mrits tlio densoi- snbstaneo it 
is retarded by n similar attraction. Tlio conse¬ 
quence of thus would be tliat light wo'ulil travel 
in tlio denser mediniii perhaps not appreciably 
faster than in air, but with a mean velocity cer¬ 
tainly not le.ss. On tho imdnlntory theory, Ijow- 
ever, refraction is a necessary consequence of a 
.slower travel of etlier-dleturbances in the denser 
inediuin. 

In iig. 2 A is a plane wave-front, mlranciiig 
obliquely towards B, the suvfaco of a denser 
medliini, At tho end of a certain time the wave- 
front is at A'; after an equal interval it is at A", 
lluriiig the next equal interval a gradually diminish¬ 
ing broad til of the wave is traversing the original 
medium witli the original velocity; but a steadily 
widening portion of the wave-lroiit enters the 
denser medium and is there liampered. At the 
end of the interval the aggregate disturbance, tliat 
is to say, the wave-front, will be found to have 


swung TOund into tlie position and direction rejne- 
seiited by «, just ns a lino of aohUem would tend to 
do on obliquely entei'iiig_ more difficult ground- 
l)uriiig llie next equal interval the wave-front 
advances parallel to itself, but traverses smaller 
distances in equal times, so that aa' is less tlian 
AA'. To tliis explanation it is essential that in 
optically denser media liglit should travel more 
slowly: and it has been absolutely estaliUsliecl that 
this is the case. Optical density, so called, docs 
nob, however, always coincide with moss-density : 
bisulphide of cavbou, which ia lighter than gUvBs, 
has for sodium light a refractive index of 1'63, 
w'hile croivn-glasa bos an index about I ‘5, nnd ilint- 
glftss one about 1‘6. If tlie coui'se of any ray 
between any two points in the two respective 
media bo studied, it will be foiuicl that no other 
path bctu'cen the two poiiiba could have been 
traversed in so short a time. 

If we go back to jig. I, and assume the rays to 
pass from A', B', &c. towards 0, we find the lav's 
ciucrging from the denser medium movo nearly 
parallel to SS'j a ray from C, so far as it ih 
refractctl at .all, emerges parallel to SS'; and for 



juye approaching 0 from poinls between C and S‘ 
the construelioii for the vcfractoil ray bccumoa 
impossible. The angle C'ON' is the critical uugle, 
beyond whioh there is no refiaetiun, but toliil 
vellccbiou (see lIuridcc'riOK). Tlds angle is suclr 

that its aiiio is equal to where (*■ is tlio ratio 

between the refmetive indicas of the donaer and 
tho Hirer incdluin. For water and air it is, for 
sodium nioJiociii'omatic liglit, 48’ 27' 40". IVheie 
this ratio ft (the 'relative indux of refraction ’) is 
high, tliis critical angle is small and total vellectiou 
it. well marked, on in the sparkle of tho dlamutul. 

■\Vlicii n spherical wave impinges ou a piano 
surface it is inodilied into a hyperboloid, the centre 
n! eurvaUire of the central portion of wliioh is 
Farther away than or nearer than tlio cun tre of the 
sphere in Iho ratio of the refractive index of tho 
second medium to tlmk of tlio Arsb. An eye within 
a raier iiicdiutii will thus see the imago of a jioiiiC 
situated within tho denser medium as if it wore 
nearor than it really is ; hence a stick appears hent 
when partly immersed obliquely in water; and, 
owing to (Uirerenecs in the amount of refraction at 
dill'erent angles, the bottom of a tank looked down 
npoii appeal's smile in the middle. 

In iig. 3 Hgbtstai'ts from a point X, and impiiigos 
directly upon aaiihcncal surface of a denser medium; 
the centre of cuvvatui e of tlie spherical surface is 
at C. During a certain interval of time the front 
of tlie wave advances from A' to A; during the 
next equal interval it would, but for the denser 
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mcilium, have licon al BHD. It has uot, however, 
gut Ko far as It iu tlie time; the ceutriil part of 
the wavo-fiout has only gob as far os It', wliera 
AR : All' :: M ! 1- Any nim-ivxial ray, such aa 
XP, M’liicli would have readied Q, can only have 
originated a disturbance at P, which would have 
travelled from P in some dircetton to a distaiico 
not etjual to PQ, but to PQ reduced in the same 



rig. 3. 


ratio of ^ : 1, "We luiglit then, Irnowing ft., the 
relative ludcx of refraebioa of the denser mcdiuin, 
draw, with centre P and radliia =* PQ -f ft, an are 
of a circlo; the distiirhaiico will have got to eome 
point on that oirdc. Doing the same for all the 
P’a, we have a sorioa of circular arcs which may bo 
coiniGoted by a line drawn so os to touch them all. 
This line m'iII bo a curve ; and it will, for some 
dlstnucQ fruiii tlie axU, coincide very nearly with 
the nrc of a clvcle whose centre la at X', so that tlio 
wave-front will travel in the denser medium 
appro.viiiiatefy os if it hud orislnaiiy come fiom 
X'. Tiio relation between tlie uistanccs AX, AX', 
and AC U given by tho formula it^i/AX' - /t,i/AX 
= (/*! - A))/AC, wliore is tho refractive index'of 
the original, and fii tliat of tlie refraotiug incilium. 
I^nr example, lot ;Uy * l (air) and /tj «1*6 (crowm- 
glass); AO = 2 inchesj AX= - I inch {i.e. the 
source of light la one inch to tho/e/i! of A}: then 
]^/AX'+ 1/1 = |/2j wlience AX'=-2, or the 
light travels in the (lonacr mcdiuiii m if it hod 
coiuo from a point 2 iaches to the left of A. If tlio 
wave-front be plane as it approaches A, that is 
einilvalenC tu AX**-infinity or ft,/AX=0; 
whence AX' is equal to + 0, or tlio light converges 
on a poiub iu the douser uicduuu <3 wchca to the 
right of A. If, liowever, a plane wave-front 
approach A in the denser inedluiii, that is equiva¬ 
lent to AX Si -j-infinity; but, as the original 
inediuui is now the denser one, /<o = ft /h = 15 
wlicncc, by tlie formula, AX'« - 4, and the con¬ 
vergence is on a point 4 inches to tho loft of A. 
These distaucea oi tlie points of convergence for 
plane waves, at - 4( «=/) and + 6( =/') from A, 
are the Principal Focal Distances for. the curved 
surface and the media in question; and tliey hear 
numerically the same ratio to one oiiutlior oa the 
refractive indices do; from which, togother with 
the previous equation, we get -//AX-f^/AX' 
= 1; wliich shows, still keeping to uuv numerical 
example, that when the object lies at a greater 
distance than 4 indies to tlio left or inches to the 
right of A, the image is a real one ou the opposite 
side of A; whereas when it is at n less dislanoe 
from A, X aud X' are on tho same side of A, and 
the image is virtual. X and X', tlins determinable 
wlien one of tlmm is known, are coi^tigatc foci: 
and they arc intcrdiangeable, so that on object at 
cither will produce an imago, real or virtual os the 
COSO may bo, at tho othor. 

'riio refracting inodiuin may nob i»e of indefinite 
extent, but may bo bounded in tlio path of the 
light by niiotlier eurface. If this he syinnietiical 
with l espccb to tho first spherical surface we Imvc a 
Lens (q.v.); and, by repeating our calciilationa of 


the Infraction at the seconil surface aa if tho iiimgo 
produced by the fiinb were Itself au object, we 
arrive at the forinulie given in the article on 
Lenses. 

If a parallel beam of light enter one piano surface 
and be tliore refracted and emerge by aiiotlier wliich 
is nob parallel to the first, we have the esseutiala of 
9. FrUrn. Aiisuiiie the incblerit light to be mono- 
chvoina.tic; then fig. -i shows tlie riicideat hcaiii SP 
taking the course SFQR, 

Tho elements of tlie pro¬ 
blem are, ft licing the rela¬ 
tive index of refraction of 
the prism : (L)/« siii l^IV 
= Bill SPii; ) ft sill PCpi' 

= .sin IlQm; (8) angles 
QP*' + VQii' « angle 
by the grKiiiietry of the 
figure ; and (41aiigles SPn 
+ llQ/tt = angles A 
vin'ii, this last being the pjg. 4. 

Deeiatiun protlucsd by the 

pmiii. These fuiu' equations coiitaiu seven terms; 
and it is fiiitlicioiit to measure three of these, say the 
angles A, SP/i, and mn'n, in order to ascertain tlie 
rest, iucliidiiig tlie relative vefiactive index of tlio 
prism for the paitiouluv inoiioclivoniatlc light em¬ 
ployed. If, however, the light employed be not 
monochromatic but inixod, as ordinary ilayligiib, 
we find that the prism sends eacli wavo-lengHi— 
each colour-sciisation-prodiicing component of tho 
daylight (see C'OLOUii)—to a difl'erent place, and 
thus produces a Spectrum (q.v.), Each wave¬ 
length liaa its own fi and its own deviation; the 
iiioro mpid, shorter waves being tlio more lefraii- 
giWo by a given piece of gloss. 

If ill fig. 4 tho prism bo turned so tbat S and E 
lie symmetrically with refoicnoe to the angle A, 
the deviation is tlien a niinimumj and in that 

f iosibion of minimiiin deviation a monochromatic 
loaiii, divergent from S, will come to focus at 11. 
lit c.\amining tho spectrum of light from a source 
S it is necessary to turn tlie pi'isni so os to ensure 
sharpness by produoing this jinnimum deviation for 
each part of the spectrum in succession. When 
the deviation is a mininnini everything is sym¬ 
metrical ; SP/i — RQ7/fc} QP?i' = PQn': whence, 
by equations above, SPji = J(A-fimt'ii), and 
a ; whence i *»» (sin -^(A -i- wwi'Jt) sin 
ftA}, which determine.^ «, when A {the angle of the 
prism)and 7«»'7i(the uevinbion) have been meas¬ 
ured. Tho rohactivo indices of liquids and of 
giwes are determined by cnctosing thorn in hollow 
jirisms of glass uJioso walls are made of truly 
parallel glass; the parallel glass producea no devi¬ 
ation. In imuids the angle of total votlection or 
’oritical angle’ may also be readily measured; 
then the eine of tliLs angle =31 J/*. TJie refractivo 
index varies with changes of ilensity, f* - I being 
approximately proportional to tho density : and it 
bears certain intimuto rolntiuns with the molecular 
constitution of tho lefractliig matter. 

■\Yhy ether-disturbances of diiVeriug wave-lengths 
are dinerontly refracted in sucli a modiuiu as ^oss 
is nob yet perfectly clear, Tho fact that other- 
diabuihancos of grcalor frequencies are propagated 
moro slowly tluxuigli optically denser matter may 
he fairly inferred to arise from a mutual interaction 
of tho ether, periodically stressed and released, and 
tho matter amid whoso molecule,s the disturbance 
is propagated. Tha question is complicated by the 
downright absorption or uon-traiismisaiou of many 
particular wave-icngUiB, and by the peculiar be¬ 
haviour of some purtiouiar. transparent substances 
w'hich produce anomalous dispersion: for example, 
iodine vapour refracts rod light more than blue, and 
bine more than violet; aiid^^fiiclisiiie refracts blue 
and violet light Ics^ tlian it does red, orange, and 
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vellow, while ib rtLsorhs the rest. Further, it ia 
found tiiab in these eoscs of auomaiouB diapersiou 
the eiihatance goneially has in the solid lOvm ft. 
surface-colour cliUei'ent from that seen throngh its 
solution; aiul there are alwiij-B ahsorption-baiuls, 
on the red aide of which the refrangibiliby ia 
increased, while on the other side it is diminished, 
ns if tlic molecules themselves took up oscillations 
of particular periods and liuriied on tlie propaga¬ 
tion of ali"liLly slower or retarded that of slightly 
more inpuT oscillabioTis of the ether. Ib appears aa 
if this kind of action wore never wholly nhsent; the 
spectrum produced by a prism never wholly coin¬ 
cides with the difTraetion spectrum in wbicli the 
deviation for each wnve-lengtli depends directly 
upon tlie wave-length itaoli; and tlie speetrum 
produced by a prism say of crown-glass does not 
exactly coincide in its visible distribution of coloitre 
witli a speotrnm of eq^ual length mofle by a flint- 

f ;lass pviain. This is called the Irrationality of 
Jispei-sioti. If now we take two prisms, siicli a.** C 
(crown-glass) and F (fliut-glasa) in fig. 5, and pass 
a beam of ligiit tlirough; then, if the 

r—-Tj angles of these pilsnis be suitable, the 

\ c / dispersed by the one will bo toi- 
\ / looted by the oblier, and there will on 

\ / the whole bo deviation without diaper* 

\ /1' sion } but nob absolutely so, on account 
\4 of the irrationality of dispoinion of both 
priertia, the cfl'cct of which ie that a cal- 
Fig. 5. culatod ratio of angles and refmetivo 
iiidlcca M’lucli will cause deviation with¬ 
out dispevsion for any given pair of wave-longtiw 
willj to a very eliglit extent in most cases, fail to 
do 80 for the otliev wave-lengths present in the 
mixed light traiisiinttecl blivough the system. Dy 
the use of three pi'lsins throe wave-loiigths may 
simllniiy bo aohroiuatieod. 

DouBtE IlKFfiAC'noN.—The wave-surfftco de- 
veloucd wlicii a disturbance originates at a point 
inaliDinogeueousiiiGdiuiii, such as glass, isaphericnl 
in form. In uniaxial crystals (see Cnvsi'ALS) 
the dietiiibaiico travels with two wave-fronts, one 
spherical, the other ellipsoidal; and the two wavc- 
froiite are coincidoab along the direction of the 
optic axis. Of such crystals some are /^ostdve, 
such os quartz and ice, and in these the sphere 
encloses the ellipsoid : in neffative cry.stals, eueli as 
Iceland spar amt tourtualine, the olhi>soid encloses 
tli 0 apliere. If then n heam of light, plaue-froiitcd, 



fall upon a sUco of Icehvml spar, the distnrlinnco 
at any point such as A (lig. 0) ia transmitted from 
that jnnnt hi two jjortioiis ; one portion is refFneted, 
accord hig to tlic principles of Jig. 8 in articlo 
liliFnACTiON, OS an ordincinj refracted rny, 0 ; the 
other is icfracted in a way determinabio by using 
in the conatruction, instead of the spheroid or arcs 
of a circle, the conesponcling ellipsoid, or ni-cs of 
the appropriate ellipse, ond it gives rise to tlio 


extraonliHitri/ rcfviieteti ray, E, The radius of the 
smallov circle is to that of the grealev na tlie 

tiuigciib to tlie greater circle, at riglib angles to 
XA, cuts SS' in T; tnugenls TO' and TE' to the 
Smaller circle and the olliijse are also drawn so ns 
to pa-ss tlirough T j the viiy XA is deJicoteci so as 
to pass through the points at which thaso tangents 
touch tlic.so curves; and thus there are two re¬ 
fracted rays, and an eye to^vavds OE will see tu-o 
images of X. The iig^it in tlie ordiimry ray 0 is 
found to bo polarised (see Eobarisatjon) in a 
plane containing both the incident rny and tlie 
cryatalline axis: the extraordinaiy my E is polar¬ 
ised in a plane at riglit angles to this. In hinaxinl 
crystals the tlivee optical axes are dissimilar, and 
tho wave-siirfacea become coiupiex s tlicro are two 
refracteil rays. If a doubly veiracting substance bo 
put between two crossed Nicol's prisms (see Poi^An- 
ISATION), light passes; and by this means ib is 
found that many substances ordinarily nob double 
refracting become so wJien exposed to unequal 
stress, 09 by pressure, heat, or rapid cooling. 

Conical Kkfuaction.—I n certain cases light, 
pas-singas a single rny through a plate of a biaxial 
ci-yBtallised body, emerges as a hollow cone of mys; 
and in others a single rny, falling on the pinto, 
becomes a cono inshlc the crystal, and emergc.s ns a 
hollow cylinder. Theao oxfcvnovdiiiary ajipearnnces 
worn prediclcd from tlie U’ave theory of light by -Sir 
W. K Hamilton (q.v.), and experlrueDtally realised 
by Lloyd. See Preston's Theory of Light (J890). 

Refrljgei'niitg ‘ avo vemcclios wliicli allay tliiret 
and give a feeling of coolness,’ although they do 
not m reality diniinisli the temperature of tho 
body. 'Tlic following are tlie refrigerants in most 
common use for Internal admlnislvatiou i water, 
barley-water, dilute phoaphoric or ncolic acid, 
citric ami tartaric acids taken in combination with 
bicarlonato of potash oe en'crvescliig draughts, ripe 
grapes, ovancea, Icnions (in the fovin of Lcmonmlo, 
(J.V.), tamomds, chlovato of pnlnab (tun grains 
dissolved in water, and sweetened with syrup, to 
be taken every third or fourth lionv), and nitrate of 
notush, which may be taken in the same manner as 
the chlorate, or as nitre-whey, wJiich is nrepareci by 
boiling two dmchms of nitre In a pint oi now milk; 
the strained milk may be given in frequent doses 
of two or tlirco ounces. 

Refrig:crntloil« In refrigerating inuchiiies 
there is a tmnsferencQ of heat from the snb- 
Btanco which is to be rcfrigciutod to the cooling 
ageiit, which ia evaporating Iluid, e.xpaiiding gas, or 
a material which promotes evanoiutiun of the liquid 
to bo cooled. If 80’025 pouml-Contigrado units of 
licnt he withdrawn from a povuul of wivVci' at 0" 0. 
it will liccomo a pound of ico at the same lenipcia- 
turo. If this heat bo witlidvau’ii from tho u’titer 
Ly an evaporating liquid there am two conditions 
wliich lUMBt he fuirillod; the ovaponiting liquid 
must evaporate very vapidly, anil the latent heat 
of evaporation (l.e. '^fcho lienb absorbed from ontsido 
during evaporation) must ho as great us posniblo. 
Ether boils at US'S® C. (05‘0“ F.), and has at 0° 0, 
(32® F.) a vftpoui'-nrcssiire of 18'4 cm. (7'30 inches) 
of iiicrcui'y; at 0*^0. it requires 01 lln-Ccnligraclo 
units of heat to evaporate a pound of it; and at 
that tcmncraUirc its evaporation uuglit accni'dingly 
to lie aide, if the whole of tlio lioab required for 
evaporation were withdrawn from water, to freeze 
fM-h 80'025 times its weight of water at' 0® C., so 
fJiafc ft ton of ice (2240 j)/.) would bo piwhiced by 
tho cvapoialiou at 0° 0. of a niiiiimiini of 1007 lb. 
of ether. Alcohol is moro advantageous than other 
in respect of its higher specific heat, hut is pre- 
ponrleratingly les-s so in respect of its lessor vola¬ 
tility. Liquid ammonia boils at -36“ C. (-31® 
F.), and lias at 0® C. a vapouv-pressure of 318 em. 
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(127'2 indies), flv more than four atmoapliercR: it 
is tiius extremely i-ftpWiy volatiiiscrt ftt 0“ C.} onii, 
as its latent heat of evaporation is oa much an 204, 
the production of a ton of ice ■would thus only 
demand the evaporation of a miniimim of 010 lb. of 
liquid aniinonla. Licpiid sulpliurons acid (boiliug- 
point, - 10‘8° C. or 12 0“ I*'.! vaji. pr. at 0“ C., 110-6 
cm. or ‘iO'O jnclics, or about atm.; lat. h. of 
evap. 94‘56) is also a ‘S'oJatile liquhl presenting 
considerable ndvantage.s. ^lachiiiea fovnsiiig ether 
lia\’e been constructed by Siebo, Sideleley and 
JIackay, Buvallon and Lloyd, Millil, and othera. 
The ether is caused to evaporate vajridly by an air- 
pump or pumps worked by steam; it cools biinc or 
a solution of caldum duoiido, and this cools lUe 
ivatcr to be frozen or the air to be refrigomteil; 
the ether vapour is condensed by pressure nml cold 
and used over again. Ammonia wns fir.st used by 
Can'd in 1860; aninionia ga.s driven oil' b^' lieat 
from its solution in Avater is coiulenaed in a cooled 
vessel under its own nvc-s-suie; the original am¬ 
monia ve.ssel is now cooled, and tlmliquulaimnouia 
rapidly evaporates (its vapour being alworbed), 
ciullinc its surrounilincs. Auiiydvons liquid am¬ 
monia lias been used uy Hecee and others. Jf. 
Raoul Pictet of Geneva has used stilphiivous acid, 
the evaporation of winch is hastened by an air- 
pump. The greatest diffioulUes In machines of 
this nature aro (apart from chemical action of the 
liejuid employed) tlio difficulty of making joints to 
witlistand great pressurca, and the cost of con¬ 
densing the evaporated refrigerant. Mes-sra Tessi^ 
du MotayauilA. I. Rossi havolntrotluced a solution 
of 800 times its volume of sulphurous acid gas in 
ordinary other j the sulphurous acid ami tlie ether 
are rcaciily evaporated oft’ together by the air-pump, 
and oil coudonsatiou the ether settles clown (hut, 
absorbing the sulphurous acid; so thatthei-c arc no 
pressures to deal with, and no sitlpiiuric acid pro- 
(liicod which may corrode the metal, but only ethyl- 
siilphui'lc acid, whicli does no groat barm. 

Tho air-pump or sulpburie acid lias also been 
employed fo promote llic evaporation of the liquid 
itself which Is to be rofrigevated. Fu Mv A. C. 
Kirk’s apparatus (Dritisli patent 1213 of 1802), and 
In the llell Oolemau appavatws, gi*eatly employed 
for producing cold dry air for use in the refrigerating 
cliamhors of dcad-incat'cavrying steamers, tlio prin¬ 
ciple ia that cOinprcRsed and cooled air rvill, wlicn 
allowed to o.^pniul against an exComal resistance, 
so tliat it docs niechaiiical work during Qxpaneion, 
lose heat equivalent to the energy which it has 
e.xpGiulod. In tho formor the same air is alter¬ 
nately compressed in one placo and eximiuled 
against some resistaiice in anotlier. 

Porous jaiSj used to keep u'ater cool, are amongst 
tlio simplest kinds of refrigerating apparatus; tho 
evaporation at the outov surface of the jar of the 
Avater passing through the porous earthenAvaro tak¬ 
ing latent heat from the Avatei'(seeEvAronATiox). 

Par details ns to vofrigerAting nincbiiioa, consult 
Bonclio's Macli'mefy (Spon, New York); 

Spoil’s Diolioiuay o,f Enyineering (' Ico-rnnkingAlaoliiiieM,’ 
). 1996); Spoil’s ijnci/clopmdia of the InduHrial Art» 
' Artifioinl Icc,'p. 1133). See also tho nrtiolcs Cold, 
I'tiiCKZiNO Idixi'UliES, Icn:; and for the Nofrigomtlon of 
the Earth, sec E.auth, TnjiPUiiATunE. 

Rtii'llgcC} a name given to persons who have 
(led from religious or political persecution in- 
their own country, and taken refuge in another, 
especially, to Flomisli refugce.s during the pei-sccu- 
lioii by Alva in Lite Loav Countries, and to French 
Proteatants who fled to England in or after 1(J85, 
when Louis XIV. of France revoked the Edict of 
Nantes. See Huouenoxs, Extiiadition, I'oeiti- 

CAL Ol'TENCE.S, 

Rcgnlbllto* a town of Sicily, 25 miles WNW. 
of Catania. Pop. 9610. 


Regalia, the ensigns of royalty, including more 
particularly tlie anpavalns of a coronation. Tlie 
croAvns ore descriued at A^'ol. III. p. 689, Tlie 
regalia, strictly so called, of England con.siRt of the 
croAvn, the sceptre Avitli the cross, the verge or rod 
Avitli tlie dove, the so-called stalT of Edward the 
Confessor (made in reality for Charles II.). the 
orbs of king and <iiiccn, the blunt sword of mercy 
called Curtann, the two sharp swords of justice', 
spiritual and temporal, the ampulla or receptacle 
for the coronation oil, the anointing spoon (pr-ob- 
ably the only existing relic of the ouL regalia), the 
annillfe or bracelets, the spurs of chivalry, and 
A'aiious royal vestineiits. All these, with the ex- 
ceplian of tlie vc&tmenla, arc now exliibited in the 
Jewel-room in the ToAver of London. Their total 
value is estimated at £3,000,000. See Blood 
(Thomas); and W. Jones’s Cmcms and Corona¬ 
tions: History of Ucgalia in cdl Countries (1883), 

The proper regnlia of Scotland coiiBisb of the 
crown, the sceptre, and tlie SAvorcl of state, For 
the croAvn, see Vol. Ill, p, 680. The flcoptre is of 
the time of James V.; the sword Avns a ine-sent 
from PojAC Julius n. to Jauacr IV, in 1507. Enviug 
the Civil War the regalia avdio removed by the 
Earl ilarisehal for safe custody from the Crown- 
room of Edinburgh CaBble, their usual place of 
deposit, to his costlc of Dunnottar (n.v.); and 
from the Restoration to tho Union the regnlia 
continued to be kept in tlio Crown-room as 
formerly. From the Uiuon till 1818 tho regnlia 
remained locked in a cliceb in the Crown-vooni 
away fr*om public ga70 j bAAt In 1818, an order 
being obtained frojn the Priiice-vcgent, the sheet 
In the Crown-room Avas broken open, and tire 
crown, sAvord, and sceptic avcvc found as they 
had been deposited at the Union, along with a 
silver rod of olhco, sniiposcd to bo tliat of tbo Lord 
High Treasurer. Tlioy aro now in the charge of 
the officers of state for Scotland, and are cxliibltod 
in the CroAvn-room. See Sir IValteiScobt’s/lccoHnf 
of the Reycditt qfHcotluml (1810). 

Rcgnllty, Bubohs of. See Borough. 
R€gnl.9> Beo Organ. 

Regatta. See Yaoiit, Ro^YINO. 

Rcgclatloii. See Ice. 

Regeneration Is a thoologlcal expression 
denotmg the spiritual change Avliicli passes on all 
men in becoining Christians. Tlioro are various 
intorprotationa of tho mode and meaning of this 
cliaogc, but its necessity In sonic shape or another 
may DO said to be admitted by nil branches of the 
Cliristinn church. Ry all man is supposed, ns the 
condition of his becoming truly CbrUtiau, to pass 
from a state of nature to a state of legonoration, 
from a state in Avhicli lie obeys the mere impulses 
of tho natural life to a state in AvIiicU a new and 
higher—a divine—life has been awakoned in liiiu. 
The u'oixls of our Lord to Nicoclomus: ‘Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, except a man he born 
again, ho cannot see tho kingdom of God,’ are 
accepted os tlio expression of this universal neces¬ 
sity by liie Christian chmeh. It may be further 
stated that every branch of the Christian ohurcEi 
recoenises, although under A’cry different conditions, 
the Holy Spirit os the author of thi.s clinngo. The 
change ui its real cUaraotev is spiritual, and spiritu¬ 
ally induced. According to a large portion of tlte 
Christian, church, hnwevov, tho change is normally 
involved in the vita of baptisni. In the Catholic 
view baptism constitutes always a real point of 
transition from the natural to Iho spiritual life. 
The grace of baptism is tlio grace of regeneration ; 
and among tho direct olTccts of baptism avo (1) the 
roiuissioii of all sin, original and aotual; (2) the 
Tcmlasion. of the penalties due for sin both temporal 
and eternal; (3) tho bestowal of sanctifying grace 
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and tlie infiised vivtuea j (4) tlio iniprinti'ng of an 
indelible ' cliavacfeer’on the soul; besides (6) making 
the vecipienb a member «f Clvvist and the cliuvcU, 
and fiiitilifying to receive the otliev saemmentR 
The usual Protestant doctrine of baptism is 
explained nt Baptism ; and see also Goritam. 
Pi-oteataiits liold for the moat part that n-egenem- 
tioii is a special, conscious process which takes 
place iiulepeiulently of baptism or of any othei- 
outward fact or cei’eniony. It jtupHea a sen¬ 
sible experienco—an awakening wliei-eby men come 
to SCO tno evil of sin, and the divine displeasure 
against ain, and, through the Holy Spirit, am horn 
again, put away theiv former evil life, and begin 
to live a new divine life. Technically, Conver¬ 
sion (q.v.) is the action upon man, Regeneration 
the agency of God. 

Regciicvafor Fanincc. See Glass. 

Itcgciislllirg. See Ratisbon. 

Regent, one who exercisea the power without 
having the name of a king. In a hereditary 
nionarcliy there are various eircuniRtances which 
niay necessitate the delegation of the aovercign 
power—as the devolution or the crown on a minor 
too young to he entnieted with the kingly olHeet 
the incapacity of the sovereign by illne.‘'a, mental 
or hodily ; and the ease of nhseiicc from the realm. 
A regent iiiulev tlie title of Protector (q.v.) has 
often been appointed to exerciso royal authority in 
the 80vereif;v\’s minovLty, the latest instance in 
England being during the minority of Eihvard VI.j 
aiul regents and councils of regency have been 
BOTnetimes named liy tho sovereign to provide for 
the probable nonage of his heir. Duiing tho 
finsquent absences of the llrst two kings of the 
House of Hanover in their continental uominions 
iii was the pvactice to appoint regents or Lowls 
Justices (.SCO Vol. VI. p. 379) to exercise tho powers 
of sovereign. In 1738, when George III. became 
incapacitated from exercising the kingly oOlce by 
Insanity, It became a question wliotlierluseldestson, 
tlieiiof full age, Iiad a right to bo regent, or whether 
tlie nomination rested with parUameut. Tlie chief 
political authorities of the time were divided in 
tlieir jiulgmont, but tho king's recovery endcrl tho 
discus.sion. On tho vetuin oftlio mahulyall pnrtics 
were imaniinoits that the regency should be con- 
fen'od on the Prince of Wale-s, and this wos done 
by parliament. In 1830 a Ilcgency Dill was passed, 
pvovulinc fortheafbiiinistiauon of tlio government, 
should the crowm descend to tho Princess Victoria 
before she attained eighteen years of age ; nnd in 
liltO, one providing that the prince Consort should 
bo I’cgont In tlie event of the demise of the Queen, 
lior next lineal aaccessor being under ago. For 
Regent in universities, see University. 

Rcg;giO (anc. <7>diY), a seaport of South 

Italy, stands on the Strait of Messina, 9 miles SE. 
of tho city of Messina in Sicily. It is the seat of 
an ni’chhishop, and has a line cnliiedral. Hannfac- 
tiires of silks, scented wntem, glove-S stockings, 
and caps—the last three made from tho byssiis 
of the Pinna (q.v.)—the cultivation of fruits, wine, 
and olives, and fishing nvo carried on. Pop. 
23,853. The ancient llhegiuin was fonndcrl hj' 
Greeks in the 8th centniT, It was taken nnd 
destroyed by Dionysius of Syracuse (387 ii.O.), tlie 
Itonmua (270), Alnric (410 a.d.), Totiln (friO), the 
Snraceus (OIS), nnd eaptuied by Robert Gniscnixl 
1060), Pedro of Aragon (1282), and the fTUii- 
iftldians (1860). In 178.3 it was niincd by an 
earthquake,—Tho proi'ince has an area of 1227 
sq. m. nnd a pop. (1880) of 405,013. 

Reggio, a city of Central Italy, stands on the 
ancient Via Emilia, 17 miles by rail SE. of Parma, 
and is still suiTOuiided witli walls. It has a good 


cathedral of liie loth century, one of the linost 
theatres in Italy, a model lunatic asylum, anatnval 
hiatory and an antiquarian inusouin, a library, 

Pop. 18,634, who iimniifnctnve silk, hemp, turnery, 
leather, &c., nnd cany on conBulorable trade, 
especially in timber. Reggio is tho birtliplace of 
Ariosto. During tho later middle ages it was an 
independent city, )>nb waa subject to the D’E^tes 
from 1409 onwards. The bishopric rvas founded 
in 45(1. 

Rceinni Majcstatciii, a collection of ancient 
laws nearing to have been compiled by order of 
David I., king of Scotland. Tho authenticity of the 
rvork has been controverted, the prevalent ojdnion 
being that it is a compilation from Glanvillo's 
Trudatus. Sonic authorities attvibnto the collect¬ 
ing of it to a commission of Edward I., oLhevs to 
an unknown author after tho wav of indepcndDiice 
(14th ccutuvy). 

Regicides, the men who were appointed on the 
larllftmentary committee to try King Charles I., 
mt ill a narrower sense the men, sixty-seven in 
number, who aetimlly sat in trial upon him. Of 
these only fifty-nine signed the cloaLh-wavrant. 
After theRfiStomtion the regicides were brought to 
trial on a ebavge of bigh-tvenson. Twenty-nino 
wore condemned to death, but only ten u'ero 
executed, nineteen, together with si.x others who 
were not tried, being imprisoned, most of them 
for life. More than twenty who u’cve already dead 
were trie<l and enndemneeV all the same, nud 
Cromwell, Iroton, and BmdsJmw, three of them, 
were exlimned and hanged at Tyburn, and thou 
rebnried at tho foot of the scaffold. For regicides 
in a wider use of the term, see ASSASSINATION, 
and E. Lea Eigimlcs rlana VHisloiro ei clans 

le Present (1800). 

Rcgllliis, Lake, lay in Latium, to I ho Ronth-east 
of [tome, probably near the modem Irinscati j it is 
celebrated in t)io semi-lcgcndavy history of Romo 
ns the scene (408 B.C.) of a great babtlo between 
tho Romans and the Latins, fighting on bohiilf of 
the bnnished Taryuin, in wliich tlio latlor were 
entirely defeated. 

Rfgiiiiciit, in most modern armieH, is a tacti¬ 
cal unit consi.'iting eitlier of four squadrons of 
cavalry, some six or seven Batteries (q.v.) of artil¬ 
lery, or three or four Battalions (q.v.) of infantiy— 
the engineers and other troops being similarly 
grouped. In the Biitibh army tlio cavalry regimeut 
consists of eight troops (four .snuadrons) having a 
war establishment of C66 of all ranks (32 being 
officcis) «nd 814 lioisea It is a tactical nnib com¬ 
manded by a lieuteimiit-coloncl, with adjutant, 
qnavteiniastcr, paymaster, medical oilicor, volerin- 
ary surgeon, transport officer, bnml, and artiJicore. 

As rcgaids the iiifautry the rogimoiit is nob a 
tactical unit. The name is often still given to 
single battalions ou’ing to the fact that previou? to 
1881 it was used indiscrinunately for infantry corps 
wliothcr they consisted of two hattalions, ns did 
the first twenty in the Army Lint, oi' of four, us did 
the COth. But in that year 133 battalions of the 
lino were vcorganised to form 67 regiments, which 
should each consist of two battalions of line iufaii- 
tiy, two or more battalions of militia, and u'liat- 
ever volnnteer battalions tliore miglit bo in the 
territory allotted to each reginioiit for recruiting 
purposes and called its Regimental District (q.v.). 
Tho Cameron Highlanders arc an excontion, liavhig 
still only ono line battalion (tho old 70tli). It 
hna been twice proposed to link them as a third 
hatlnliou to the Scots Guards, hut, owing to the 
nivong or»p(»ition of tho CameronB, tho proposal 
liadnotlieon carried out up to 1891. Also tho 
Guarda i-ctaiiicd Ihoiv old organination—viz. three 
battalions of Gicimdieis, two of Coldslroams, and 
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two of Scotf3 Guai'tla—and tlie (iOth Hilleft and Rifle 
Brigade, eacli of four battalion!?, are allotted to 
tlie vcguneiita.1 dLKtrict at Winchester. TUe two 
AVcst Indian regiments (single l>a.ttnlionB) have 
since been formed into a regiment of two battalions. 
Like tlie regiments of the native amiies of India, 
no militin orvoluntoer battalion,? are attaches) to 
it. A territorial regiment is therefore a purely 
administrative unit, niid lias no war establishment. 
It is commanded by a colonel, nasisted by an 
adjutant and qnarterinaateTj and its dopbt coin- 
panics, two for each lino battalion^ train recruits 
tor the service companies. 

The Royal Regiment of Artillery is also a purely 
mlminiatrative organisation, including all tbe Jiorse, 
field, and mountain batteries and garrison com* 
nanies of tlie regular army. The corjis of Royal 
Engineers similarly comprises all the oflieors and 
men of bimb arm. Militia and volnnteera me 
abtaolied to encii, and they are each represented 
at tlie War Ofllce by a depiUy'adjnbfint-general. 

The word regiment liegan to bo applied to bodies 
of British troops in Elizabeth’s i*ci^; regiments 
are spoken of at blie time of the Armada. 1588, and 
as coinposing the force in Ireland, 1508. From 
that time forward the army and militia of Britain 
have been organised into i-cgimentfl. Cliarlcs I. 
and the parliament eacli raised regiments, all of 
wltioli were disbanded at the Rostovablon, with 
the exception of the Lonl-cenoral's Regiment of 
Foot and hia Life Guard of Uoi-se. Tliose tn'o were 
re-engaged (lOOI) and form the presont Coldatroam 
Guarua and Royal Horae Guards. In the swimc 
year a Sooteli corns of ITOO men, which had taken 
service in France m the time of Jani<w I., returned 
to England, and wm inchulod in the British army 
as bhfl let Foot. See Army, Vol, I. p. 433. In 
1063 was tMsed tlio Isli ti'oop of Horae Gj-dnadioi- 
Guaixls, and tlie 2d troop in 1702. These were 
re-formed in 1782 as the 1st and 2<I Life Guards. 

liegimontal officers are those rvlio aro actually 
doing duty ^vith a regiment, battalion, battery, or 
company as combatants, in contradUtiuction to 
those who may bo on tho staff or otherwise 
onmioyod. 

ilegiincntal badges, mottoes, anti dooiccs are 
detailed in tho Qiieou’s Regulations, and emblaz¬ 
oned, with the battles and campaigns in which 
oitlior of tho battalions of the regiment has been 
encaged, on its colours or appoiiitiucnts. 

Mcgimental pets are animals which accompany 
the tron^is on all occasions and have a rcoogiiiseil 
place on parade. Many infantry battalions have 
tlioni—e.g. the Royal Wel.sb FuBjliej's always have 
a white goat, which since tho year 1844 has been 
remvlavly pi'c.sentc<l to them by the Queen. 

For Jiegimenial Schools, see ARMY, Vol. I. p. 439. 

MegimenUtl district (formerly brigade depOt) is 
the territory allotted to each infantry regiment of 
the Biitisli army. The localisation of the forces 
followed naturally on the ntloption of a short 
service system, The increased number of rccrait-s 
annually required necessitated tho spreading of 
reemibing agencies over bJio country, and tlio 
dcslrabibby of obtaining wen from a district to 
which they U’oiild afterwards return ns resen'ists 
was obviema. The original schemo of 1873 bos 
been niodiilcd in many ways, and may be briefly 
siiiiiiiiarfsod ns follows : For the purposes of com¬ 
mand, the United Kingdom is divided into 14 
diabnobs~tcn for England, one for Scotland, and 
three for Ivoland (the CJmnnel Islands command 
does nob sliave in the liicaliBatioii schemo), under 
general ofTicers. Each of these districts has a float¬ 
ing body of regular troops, ami is subdivided (with 
the exception of the Thames^ Woolwicli, aud 
Aldershot districts) into n ceriain number of regi- 
mental cUstrkts—QQ altogether. 


To each of those regimental districts are aligned, 
normally: (a) Two line battalions—if possible one 
at home and on®abi-oad{see, however, Kegimekt) ; 
(5) regimental dep6ts composed of two companies, 
under a major, two captains, and two subolteniSj 
from each lino battalion belonging to tho district; 
(c) the milUia and volunteer battalions of the 
district, os well tia tlio infanti-y of the army reserve. 
The linked battalions of the fine together with the 
militia Irnttalions form a terriiorial regiment —to 
which the volunteer bfvtlaUoua are aitached. If 

I iossiblo a territorial regiment draws its recruits 
i-om its own dtstiiet, and tlie promotion of oJlicei's 
of the line takes place in the regiment and nob in 
a particular battalion. Militia recniite are trained 
at tlie depfit, and every eflbvt made to draw close 
the connection between the line and the militia. 
Each regimental district is in chavgo of a lieu- 
teiiaiit'Colonel, who aapcvlutends the recniitiiig 
of tlie district, and commands the anxilinvy and 
reserve forces in it. His staff comprises an 
adjutant, quartermaster, paymaster, medical officer, 
and the uanal non-cominisaioncd ollicers. 

Rcftinn, capital of the Canadian province of 
As.Hmiboift ami scab of government of tlie North¬ 
west Tciritorlea, 337 miles by rail W. of Winnipeg. 
The chief buildings are the Ueiitcnant-govenirra 
residence ami the lieadquartcrs of the mounted 
police. Pop- 3000. 

ItegiomontnimB, a German mathematician 
and AStTonoiiicv whose name was Johann Mllller, 
was bom at Kdiiigsberg in Franconia, 6tli Juno 
1-136. From his birthplace he called himself in tho 
mmlifcval fashion Johannes do Monterogio! since 
1544 Rcgioinontnnns is tho name by which ns has 
been known. He wos trained by the Austrian 
mAthematician George Pnrbach (]423-61b studying 
under him at Vienna and elsewhere. In 1401 he 
accompanied Cardinal Bessarion io Italy In order 
to learn Greek. He sojourned In Rome, Porrarai 
Padua, and Venice 5 roturoed for a time to Vienna, 
and was called by Matthias Corvlnns to liis conrb 
at Bmlaj but in 1471 bo settled in Nureruberg. 
where a leaincd and wealthy citizen, Rernimin 
Walther, subsidised him so as to enAblo him to 
construct mathematical and nstronomioal instru¬ 
ments and found a famous prlntiiig-i^vess. The 
two laboured togctlier at the ooircction of the 
‘ Alplionsine Tables,’ and jorntly nwWwhed Epftcni- 
erUles 1476-1606 (1473), of whicli Columbns nnd 
other early navigators made much uso. Regiomon- 
tniiiiB nob only worked at astronomy, but lestored 
the study of algebra in Germanv, extended the 
science of trigonoraotvy, and publisiied treatUes 
on wator-woilc.?, bnrning-jniiTOia, weights And 
measures, &c. Ho was summoned to Rome by Pope 
Sixtus IV. to nssisk in vefonning the caicnflaT, 
was mado Bi.sliop of Rntisbon, but died at Rome, 
Obh July 1476. 

Among bis works* are De Dootrina Triangulornm 
(1463); De Qmdrctlura Cijvuli (14631; Caltndariim 
(1473): De Se/ofmattonc Galcndarium (liSi)} De Gom- 
elfB Magnitudine (1531); Do Tyianf/nlis Omnimodis 
(1533). See Zicclcr, Degiomontaiins, cm geistiger Fbr- 
Idujfr dea .HalMnibiia (1874). 

Register of Voice, See Voice. 

Registers, PARi.sir. The place which pai-ish 
ragiBtore now fill was iormerJy, but only in very 
Riiiall part, snpplieil by monastic rcgistcre, wliieh, 
however, as a mle registered only deaths of import¬ 
ant persons, so as to be able to tell when masses 
boeanio due, and wore usually confined to the 
families of fonndoi's, beuefnotovs, and the like. 
Entries were also aomebiines made in the missals of 
pariah cliurchea, and tho monastic elironioies often 
contain necrologies, wlrilst mortuary rolls were 
regnloi’ly sent round from hipnaatevy to mona-steiy. 
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These wove in effect the sole eaiiy piiWic regiators, 
ljub private necrologies were, aoiiietinies kept by 
the cliaplains of great families—c.g. Friar Bi'O^kley 
1ms left one of the Postons and Mawtbys—and Burn 
{History of Parish Jtegisteva) mentions aovernl 
entered in the llylea\’M of private books of dovo- 
lioh. But it is mainly to tbo monastic cnrhilaries 
and to inquisitions yosi-mortent and proofs of ago 
that ^ve must go for information on birthe aiul 
deaths of the pre-Iloformation times. 

It is proboolo that the injunction of Thomas 
CromAveu in 1638, ordering pariali registers to be 
kept iiiuier the system now in vogue, was intended, 
like Edward VL’a scholastic foimdations, to meet 
one of tlie immecliato diflicnitioa involved in the 
suppression of the monasteries. Had this iujnne- 
tiou been strictly acted on 'we sliould now be in 
possession oi eompieiB tegisie’fs inwi lha.t vVate 
onwards. But, peiimps owing to the fall, soon 
after, of the author of tliQ injunction or to the 
general laxity of the inonmbenta, very little heed 
was taken o! it, and the evil which this neglect 
entailed bceamo bo crying that Elizabeth in 159V 
issued a stringent order that not* only !«hmild 
the registers be better kept, hut conies of them 
slioukl be yearly sent to the bishop of the diocese, 
an order ivhioli in 1812 ^vas^ aupplemonted by 
an act enjoining tbo preservation, ai-raugcincnt, 
and hidcxing alphabotically of the names on the 
I'ogisbers. But nothing hna been of much value 
against tlie incorrigible neglect of the incuiulfents 
and bisliops. Early transcripts arc practically 
non-existent, and even those of biic 18th contury 
are most iinpeiifoct. In tlio returns of the popula¬ 
tion abstracts iu 1801 it was discovered, that 
amongst 11,000 parishes in England 812 rogietorH 
dating from 1098 alone o.Niatod, and later rotums 
in 1884 allowed that even that small number hatl 
cleoretisoci tlii' 0 \i|:rh the negligence of the clc>'gy hi 
tho interval. Tlicae last returns give full details 
as to the (late of tho coininenceuient of each register 
ill England. Tlie only ho^K) in the future for the 
prcACi-vation of Lhe remnant lioa in the instant 
removal from the paiisli churches (or, aa is too 
ofton the case, tlie inciimbont’s library) of tho 
actual rogietevs and of tlio trauacript.s from the 
bishops' legistei's to tlio Public Record Oflice or to 
some Icinclred institution, otherwise further l05« 
must be expected In apito of the fact that; many of 
tlio clergy are at Icisb waking up to their duty in 
the matter and many have transcribed and indexed 
their registers, while some have been printed by 
the irarleian Society and by private individuals. 

A full list of the printed registers was issued in 
1801 by Dr G. W. Marsliall, Other standard works 
on the subject are Bigland’s Observutiona on Parish 
Pegisters (17C4) aiuL llurn’s History of Parish 
Pegisters (1829; 2(1 ed. 1802), while brochures on 
tlie same subject have been printed by Jlr Chestor- 
Wateia (1870; new ed. 1887) and Mr Taswell- 
Lniigiucad. 

From these works the readov may see how the 
rcgislors often coiitnln nmcli valuable inforiimtion 
ns to the hisLoiy of blic parislu many incnnihents 
.slightly overstepping their strict duty by putting 
down noticeable and curious incidents which oc- 
cuned from tiino to lime. 'J'lio proper fees for 
searcliing are one shilling for the first yeiiv (which 
inclndc> birtlis, marriages, and burials, though 
some clergymen try to charge them Bcpamtcly) 
and sixpence every subsequent year. It acems 
doubtful if bite ecarclier may take gcueval notes, 
bub he may copy ono entry per year without heiii^ 
compelled to pay tlie further fee of 28. 7(1. which la 
the clergyman's (hio if iie is asked to give a certi¬ 
fied copy. Most custodians of i-egisters, however, 
are e.xtromely liberal, and seldom take fees when 
the object of the search is a literary one. 


Rcgi.stratioil may bo described as an account 
of certain transactions and legal facts inserted in 
a book called n regiater and kept at a public oinc(j. 
Tlio purpose in view usually is to preserve an 
authentic and exact record of the traneactions, to 
secure for them a means of publicity, or to simplify 
the methods of proving them. Tiis practice of 
inscribing a copy of private doenmeiits m a public 
register seems to have been onginally introduced 
by the Emperor Leo in refevenee to gifts—tho 
object being lo enable heirs to ascertain to what 
claims the estate was liable before deciding wlietlier 
to ac(X!pt the inheritance. A Bysteiu of registration 
is now employed in many different departments 
anil for very various pvvvpoaes. Tl\e extent to 
whieli registration is curried varies very much in 
difleront countries; on the whole, however, it is 
Vkmc. cavetully safoveed arvd mcive wwlely applied 
in continoiital states than in England or America, 
In France and Italy, for example, in iihnosb all 
transactions parties I'esort to a notary, wlio draw.s 
up the documents rclatingto tho busincBS in hand. 
Such notarial transactions are to a certain extent 

K ubllc acts, and are presumed to bo valid and 
hiding, until they have been impeached and sot 
nsido by a separate proceeding instituted for that 
purpose. Further, in those countries all doonments 
executed in tbo prosonce of a notary iiaving any 
rcforoiico to certain subjects—for example, to tho 
creation or transfer of an interest in land—aro 
transcribed by him in a public register, and so 
bccomo available for ucneval infoinmtion, 

In England all judicial decisions and tho whole 
proceedings of the higher courts in tlielr various 
stages are registered; and with vegistravs attached 
to the Privy-council, the supremo court, and tho 
county courts, afiidavlts, pleadings, &c. aro filod. 
Probates of wills and leltcvs of twlmiolstvation, 
both of which are really judicial proceedings, nvo 
i-cgislcred either in tbo pvinci]ial registry of the 
Probate Division in London, or in one of tho 
district registries, which are sitimteil at various 
places throughout tho conntiy. Land registries, 
for oflicially rccorilinc tlio title to, dealings with, 
and charges on land, aro of two classes—viz. 
registries of title and registHcs of assurances. The 
former arc authentic and self-explanatory rccorils, 
behind wliich one cannot go oxcopL in caso of 
fraud. The latter merely contain n stalomont 
of tho existence of documents or assuranoos all'cct- 
ing tbo title to the laud, giving an opitome of each 
docuniciit, and leaving the persons enneovned lo 
draw their own conclusions n.s lo Lhe effect of those 
documents on the title to tbo land. The whole 
subject of land rcgistratioii has been nmcli dis- 
cu.ssed of leconb years in England, ami several 
attciupt-s to establish a system of registration have 
been nmdo W’ithout nincli succeRS. Lord West- 
biiry's Act (26 end 26 Viet, chap, 63), establishing 
a general land registry for England and Wales, has 
notoiiously nrovetl a failure. The present statute 
regulating tne general registration of land is the 
Land Transfer Act (38 and 30 Viet. chap. 87), 
which crcatc.s an oflice of laud registry in London ; 
but in the case of this act also pmcticai results have 
been very small. The doubts and complications sur¬ 
rounding titles to land in England are ro appalling 
that, bliougli a eonipulsoi'y system of rogislralion is 
univei-aally recognised to bo oxpoiUont, parliament 
has not clarcd to enforce it. Bills of sale niusl bo 
registered within seven clear days after execution, 
or, if executed out of England, tlioii within seven 
days afUii' their arrival in England ; furtlicr, a bill, 
if still existing, must lie re-rogisterocl ei’ory five 
yeara. Under the Morclianb Sliippiiig Acts ovoiy 
Britisli ship must be registered, ns also must nil 
cliaiigcs of ownership in a ship, whctlicr by sale, 
mortgage, death, or bnnltvnptcy; iu the United 
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Kingdom tiic ijrincijml ollicer of customH &.b tlie port 
of registry is the registrar. Aiuoojf tlic other priii' 
cijnvl registers are llie register of joint-stock com^ 
panics, established by the Companies Acts; the 
register of fricnilly societies; tlie reglstcni o£ 
designs, copyriglits, patents, and trade-mai'ks ; the 
registers of seamen,, of iiowspapci'3, of fiolidtois, of 
petitions in lunacy, and so on. 

In Scotland registration is an important featnre 
in the administration of tholaw, It maybe treated 
under two bonds—viz. registration for praservatloii 
and execiitiorL, and icgiatralion for pnblicatinn. 
Registration in order to executioji—i-e. to enforce 
the performance of ohligationa, arose heforo the 
Reformation from the jiracticc of cliiirchmen, who, 
in order to brin^ the enforcement of ordinary* con¬ 
tracts mthin blicir jurisdiction, jiructired the inser¬ 
tion in obligations of n soiemu oath of performance 
and consent to excommunication in tlic event of 
failure. It is now an almost nniveraal pi-octicc to 
insert a clause of registration in deeds stipnlating 
for money payments, especially in bonds. A abort 
clause of registration has been introduced by recent 
conveyancing acts, La tlieae words t ‘ And I con¬ 
sent to registration hereof for pi-aservation (or for 
preservation and exeentiou);' and this clause, in 
any deed or writing wliafaoevet, is declared toinijiorfc 
‘ aconeentto vegietratiou aivd aproc^ivatovy of regis¬ 
tration in the Rooks of Council and Session, or 
other judge’s books oompetonb therein to rctnndn 
for preservation; and also, if for execution, that 
lettcva of horning and all iicccei^ary execution &haU 
pass thereon, upon six days' charge, on a dccrco to 
be intorponed tlieroto in common foi-m’(31 ami 32 
Vicb. cimn. 101, sects. 8, 138). Such registration 
for oxccution, which is in ctVeeb a short cut lo a 
judgment without tho formality of an action, may 
take place after the death either of tlio creditor or 
of tho debtor. By special statutes the pHviloges of 
rOLnsbi-ation in order to cUligcnco are extended to 
bllla and promlsaory.iiotos, tho acceptance and 
Biibscriptioa of .whicli iniplies a consent to r<»istra- 
tlon for axeciition. Tlio records now availablo for 
rog'istoring deeds for preservation or o.xecnlion. arc 
these: (1) The Rogistor of tlio Qront Seal; (2) 
tlio Rooks of Council and Session, for all deeds and 
probative writs j (3 ] tho boolca of any sherKTcourt; 

(k) tho hooka of royal burghs, for mstmnicnla of 
protest on bilin or notes j (Q] tlio Cluneral Rcgialor 
of Saaincs.. 

Hcgistratioii for iniblicalion applies cliiefly to 
writs coniiectod with lieritable rights. The present 
system owes its origin to tho statute 1017, chap. 16, 
whicli established a general register in Edinburgh, 
niul particular or local registers throngliout tho 
country, in whioli sasines and other writs afTeotiiig 
Jierltablo proportyslioiild bo rogiatered witliin sixty 
days of their date. The iiisbrumenb of snsmo and 
tho wliolo coremony of sasino avo now disiJonscd 
with in tlio transfer of lands; by the Titles to 
Land Acts of 18S8 and 1860, the recording of the 
conveyance itself, with warrant of registration 
thereon, now constitnlos infoftnienfc to tho same 
ofFect as if an instrument of sasino Iwul been cxpwle 
and rocorilod at the date of recording the convey¬ 
ance. Registration, however, operates as infeftinent 
only in favour of the party expressed by tbo warrant. 
Tho regi.sters for publication now bulwisting are 

(l) tlio Cioiiei-al Register of Sasines, divided into 
counties j (2) Register of Entails; (3) General 
Register of Inbibitinna and Adjmlicationa; (4) tlio 
Rurgli Registera of Sasines for lands in each royal 
burgh in which such a register bos been in uso to 
be kept. The public rcgistei's of Scotland used to 
ho under tho charge of the Lord Clerk Register; 
bub tlie dubies of that functionary in this connec¬ 
tion were by 42 and 43 A^’ict. oliap. 44, sect. C, 
tranaferved to the Depute-clevl? Register. All tho 
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records are collected nb the GcncvalRegislcr Hon.se 
in Edinbni'glr, 

III the United State.'*, in order to bo wholly valid, 
0 . deed or other instrumciiLs airectiug the title to 
real estate must be recorded in the proper office for 
the registry of deeds, and this constitutes conatnic- 
live notice of its contents. A cliattel mortgage ninsb 
be filed to bo effective against third peisons; but. it 
ia valid between parties without filing. In ino&b of 
the states the effect of the Oling continues only 
for a liniiteil peiioil, usually for a year, and the 
mortgagee must consequently rcPilo 'witlim the 
prcscribcil time. The ccrtificnte of blie recording 
officer is cimcluBLvc of the fact oi filing. Tor a 
digest of the provisions of tlic dillcicnt statiitas as 
to the registmtlon of deeds, see Stiinsoii’s Americcai 
Statutel^aw, sect. KilOelseq, 

lteGi3Tiu.Tio:c OP Rir.THS, Deatils, ano 
MAnniAaES is tlio niune for tlic system of regula¬ 
tions providing for a record of thebo events. In 
England tho liiAt act on tho subject dates from 
1830. By it a general regifctry-ollica was provided 
at Somerset House, Loudon, for England and 
Wolia. But even before the now avi-au^ement 
there had been long iu operation nn ecclesiastical 
mode of registration of mavriagos, baptisms, and 
bunola in coiuicetion with each parish church, it 
being the duty of tbcolRciatiug minister to keep 
ancli a register (see Ruqistebs, Parish), Also, 
oinco 1602, ilia compilation of weekly bills of 
Mortality (i^.v.), containing particulam as to 
U\o dcath-rato oC !Lonilon, l\as gone on ahnoab 
uniiitcrmjitcdly. These Tnode-s of registration 
were found to bo vvclloiigh useless for statistical 

f iurposcs. Henco tlio systematic plan instituted 
n 1836, by the Acts 6 and 7 'NViR. IV. chaps, 85, 
86, whicli have been since amended by subsi^uent 
legislation, tha whole being ontitlea the Rirllis 
Olid Deaths Kegistvation Acts, 1836*74; tlio lost 
and most Impoxtant is tho 37 and 38 Viot, chap. 
88. Thera are sjiocial legialativo provisions as to 
tho registration of marriAges. Tho acts provided 
that tho bead of tlto8y*Btcm should bo tho Registrar- 

f 'ciicral of birtlis, deathn, and morriagoa in Eng- 
and. An annual abstract of tlio rcgisLvav'a returns 
must bo laid before pavliumont. Every poor- 
law union throngliout the country is subdivided 
into distiicls, and In each dlatvlcb a locally-rcsldenb 
rcgbtmr is chosen. .Supeviiileiu)oiit-r 9 gistmiB are 
also appointed. The Yegistravft make out their 
returns qimrlcrly, and send tlioni to tlio super- 
intciidenfc-regislrar of tho dislricb, by whom they 
are transmitted to tlio general I'ogistcr-ofiioe. 
Tliere they are preaervod, and luny be insiieotfltl 
or cxcorptcd on payinont of a small fee. 

Births .—In tlio case of every child bom alive, 
tbo father and inothciv or, in their default, other 
spcciriod persons, are to give notice of such biibli 
to tlio district registrar ■viutliin forty-two days after 
the occurrence. If this is not dono he inav require 
any of tlio defaulters, by notice in writing, to 
attend and inform him, within thveo nionllis.ol the 
birth, with tbft particulars thereof. Special provi¬ 
sions are made tor tho case of foundlings, children 
bom at aea, &c. Ib is the duty of the registrar to 
acquaint liiinself with all births in his disLiict, and 
vegistor the eaiue within three numtlis free of 
charge. After three months tho birtli can only bo 
regiateitjdrvitli certain formalitjes, inolucling pay¬ 
ment of nsiimllfee, nnd after twelve months only 
■with tiiQ written consent of tlie Reglstvav-gancral, 
Tho pai'ticulaia to bo registered are the place and 
date, sex of child, its name and that of tbo motlier 
and tho father, with the calling of the latter. TIio 
signaiure and deseviption of informant are also 
noted. Tho date of registration and signature of 
registrar coinploto the entiy. 

Marriages ,—These may be religious or civil. In 
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tlii3 iliat case fcJiev’ may Jje iJciionaed accoithng to 
the litos of tlic Chm ch of Englfiiid, of the general 
body of Noncoiifovnn&ts, of t\\e Society of l^iemls, 
or of the Jovs. The licgistrar-geiieral imisb aena 
iiianiago regisler-books to the nihiiater of eveiy 
church and rcgisteretl clmnel, nntl to each register' 
ing oHicer iu Kiiglniul of the Socioby of IMomla or 
Qiiakei-s, and every secretary of a Byiiawgiie in 
England. In each case, the official to whom tlie 
booK is sent mufet register in two of tho hooka in 
dnplicate tlie {javbioiuais of tho iijorriage. One of 
tlic-se books when full is sent to tlie Buneiintendent' 
regiatvar, and a q^uarterly return U also fiirnislietl 
to iiim. In the cose of Nonconfovuiista other timn 
Jews and Quakeva, tlie registrar attends at the 
i-egi&tei'cd building, and regi^Lciy the marriage 
himself, Oft lie also dota when ifc is a niwely civil 
ceremony taking idace at his olHco. TJie particu- 
lava eivtoicil are date of inaviiage ami name, age, 
condition, calling, residence, fatlier’a name and 
calling of bolli [lavties. 

Deaths .—Mucli of what has been said aljout 
registration of birbh.s applies fco registration of 
de«.thR, but the following jiulnbH are to be noted. 
Notice innsb be given within five days of the 
oocni'i'cnoe by the noareat relative of tho deceased 
pi'Qsenfcj if lie does nob, tlie duty falls on other 
specified peiuons. A notice preliminary to reglstra' 
lion may be sent, and this extends the time to 
fourteen days. In defniUfc of action of otliora, tho 
vegistvav ought to roonUc the person liable to 
appear bofoie him before tivoive iiionths /rotit 
tho deabii have elap.scd, and -supply him with the 
statutory particulars. After tho lapse of tivelvc 
mouths there ninab be written autltority of the 
llegistrai'goncral before the entry can be made. 
There are apeoial provisions for inquest coses, &c. 
The particulars of registratiun are date, place, 
name, sox, ago, calling, cause of death, name of 
certifying medical man, natne and description of 
informant, date of registration, and signature of 
j'ogJstJ'aiv Provision is nmdo for sending notice of 
bho death of medical practitioners, &c. to special 
rcglatrai's, in order that blioir names may bo struck 
oft airccial lists. 

All bho registers since 1830 and n number of tho 
older ii'i'Ogutar ones arc prosovved in Soiiiorscb 
House. Tho registrars are bound to porinit, on 
payment of a fee, a search of such i-econt regtsters 
os are in tiieir possession. Tliore wo thivty-nino 
acts on the subject. They are from the .52 Geo. lif. 
chap. 140 to tlio 50 and 51 Viet. chap. 71. In 
Ireland tlio .‘system of registration, inbiwlncctl in 
1803, is almost exactly blic saino in England. 
TUovc 18 a iiegiatvav-general and a general vcgWlcr- 
nlllco at Eublii). In the case of Uoman Catholic 
marriage.?, a registrar's cortificato must bo oblaiiicil 
and inbclnced beforo ^celebration. The ofliciatiiig 
clergyman then (ills it up; it is rctiirned to tlie 
registrar, wlio enters tho parbiculai-s in tlic pironcr 
books. Other religious marringc.s are rcgisteretl in 
the same inamior ns Church of England marriages 
lire ill Eiigiaiicf. There avo iifteen acts dealing 
with the sunject, the first being tlie 7 and 8 VicU 
chan. 81, the last the 43 and 44 Viet. clmi). 13. 

Aibhongh tho law in Scotlnml on this subject is 
much tho same, a.s in the rest of the United King¬ 
dom, some points of ditrercnce arc to bo noted. 
The goiiQial rGgisLor-oiTico is at the Kegisler IIoiiko, 
EdinTjurgh. The ofllco of Hogistrar-gcneral is 
held by the Deputy-clerk Ilegistcr. Notice of a 
birth IS given in tn’enty-one day-s; after tlirco 
inontlis a declaration must lie inatle before the 
slieriil’liy the informant of tlie partioulam proposed 
to be rogistored. Provision is made for con’cctiQii 
of tbo regletor in the case of children legitiinated 
pc}'suhsequens vmti-ivionium. Notice of death is 
to ho given within eight days of the event In the 


case of regular reiigimis mmrhiges n Btatnloiy 
schedule is produced to and filled up by the olliciat- 
ing iiiiiiistcr. It. is then sent to the rcginUiu', who 
enttim the ncccs.sary particulars in bi.s book. Tlio 
i-cgistrar is bound, wlieii I'eqtiired, to be prcsoiib 
at a marriage, and legister the same. The statutory 
fee for this is 20s., and Jie is entitled to the same 
sum for registration after com’ictiou or decree of 
declarator of nn irregular iiianinge. There avo ten 
acts dealing witli the subject, tho fii'.st being tlio 
10 Anne, chap* 10, the Inst tlie 48 and 40 Viefc. 
cliap. 01, sect. B. lb will be understood that pen- 
allies of varviug degrees of Bcverity are enacted 
against breattcrs of the llegistvntion Acts. See 
iMaxmau's Jleaiatration of Isirths and Deaths in 
England, Wales, and at Sea (1876). 

iiEttiSTRATiost OF VoTEUS.—It IS a condition 
precedent to the exercise of tho right to vote in 
pavUauieiitary elections that the name of tho voter 
should bo ii|Km the register—n preliminary requisite 
lirsb introduced when the frnncliiso was rcmoclcllcd 
in 18.32. In England tiie proeoss of regisbrntioii, 
ns settled by tbo last Ilegistvation Act (48 and 40 
Viet. chap. 15)* Ls as follows ; On the 16tli of A))i'il 
In each year a precept, containing n description of 
the nualilications which entitle persons to bo regis¬ 
tered ns voters, is sent liy the elevk of the pence in 
a county, or by the town-clerk in a borougli, to tlic 
ovci-seers of every imrisli or tou’nsliip. Beforo the 
3Ut of July the overseer must nmlco out a list of 
oewipievs, whom he has ascertained to he qualified 
—|)cmon« who fiavc paid their mtes, and u’lio arc 
not disqualified by receipt of parochial roUef—uiid 
a list of lodgcis, w)io liavesent in their claims to 
vote in respect of thoir lodgings. By tho SOth of 
August ail now claims liavo to bo scut in, and tho 
lists, together with notices of objections, have to 
be published on tho door of every church or public 
cliajicl in the parish. These lists of occnpioi s and 
of claims and objections are tlicn sent )>y Ihu ovov* 
scov to the clerk of the peace in a county, and to 
the torvn-clcik in n borough. In Scptemlrer Ibo 
rovisinff barrister comes roinid and adhullcates 
upon disputed claims and objections; from his 
decision an appeal lies ou a case slated by him to 
tho Queen's Jlcnch Division of tho Hlgli Court, 
After this revision the register is linally made out. 
If it is for a county, Ihorc are tlnee Hsts-'-lista of 
owncrsliip, occunataon, and lodgov voters; if It is 
for a borough, liuno avo two lists—tlm owuovship 
list itcing omitted in boiotigliR. 

Ill Scotland the system of regiKtraLion ig carried 
on largely hy means of the nmohinery iuLi'oduced, 
for the vahifttioi! of luiul, by the Vidualiou Act 
(17 and 18 VLct. chap. 01 ). Tlio vaUuvViou roll, 
annually made up under the Valuation Act, is tlic. 
hasiH of the register of votcra; a new fonn of tliis 
valuation i-oll was provuled in Iho llogirttratiou 
Act of 1885, each dwelliug-liiuiso in the mumly ov 
hurgli being now specified iu the roll. The duties 
of a.ssossoi' for ragistration purposes arc performed 
hy the valuation asae.'ssor of each burgh, or county, 
or (Uvuu'on of a county; |io may not be a sliorllr- 
clevk, or collector of poor-rates, or employed as a 
factor or land agent in tho county or burgh for 
wliieh he is assessor. Every year, on or before tlic 
15th of iScpleuihcr, the ashO-^^sni' niake-s nub u list of 
voters, arranged alnliabcticany according to wards 
or parishes ami polling dintricls, and iniolialics tlio 
list hy adl.xing it to the town-]iall, Uio parisli 
church, or other coiianicuous jilaco. Any person 
whoso name is on_ tho list may object to uny other 
pemon as not having been entitled, on the lust day 
of July )irccc<!ing, to liavo his imino inserted, by 
giving uotieo in a form proscrilied, on or before 2]ab 
Seplembor, to tlie assessor and to tho poison 
objected to; similavly, any person wJiose nnmo 
has been omitted may claim to liave it inserted, 
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by notieo to tlie assessor. Between 25th Sejitciulici' 
anti lOtli October sherifl's hold open registration 
courts for tlio purpose of revising tlie lists of votei's 
and disposing of olaiins and objections. The revised 
list is delivered by tlic slicriil' to blio town-clcrk or 
the slicrlli-clcrl;, and, bcin^ printed, coitstitntes 
tlie vegiatev of \«raona entitled to vote at anv 
election before the 1st of Noveinber in tlie nnccecu^- 
ing year. Appeals in registration cases are carried 
to a special court, constituted by the Reform Act 
of 1868, consisting of three jiidgeaof the Court of 
Session, one jud^e from cacli division of the Inner 
House, and one noin the Loi-da Ordinary. 

See works by G, L. Biouna (1S781, Cox end Geedy 
(now ed. 1880), F. E. Davis (noweJ. F. N. Itogcra 

(l4t]i cd. 1885), J. H. Saint (1885-87), and M. Mnekenzio 
(1888). 

Rcg:iiim Doiuuu (Lat,, ‘royal gift'), an 
aimual grant of public money formerly received by 
the Presbyterian and other Nonconformist niinistci'H 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, lb began in 
1672, when Charles 11. gave £QOO of Becret-service 
money to be distributed annually among the PreH- 
bytcrian clergy in Ireland, on ^tearing that they' 
had been loycil to him, and luul even auHcred on 
his account. The grant was di'iconthutod in the 
latter part of the reign of that monarch, aa well ns 
in the time of James II., but was rencwcil in Ire¬ 
land by ■\Yi\llnm HI. in 1690, wlio increased it to 
£1200 a year. It was further augmented in 1723 
by Georg© L, in oonsctiuenco of the Presbyterians 
linving supported the House of Hmnswick, and 
raised by X2200 in 1784, and again by £5600 in 1702. 
Tlie aiuount of blio Irish grant for 1808 was £45,000. 
TIic propriety of receiving the RegUnn Doiiiim was 
of late years iiiiich disfmted by those of thesmno 
nersuosion in England and Scotland. TJie Irish 
Regiuin Domini was withdrawn by the Act of 18C0, 
wliieli came Into force in 1871, disondowiiig the 
Iviali Episcopal Church. ConipeHsation was made 
of life interests } and the ininUtera were allowed to 
coumnito on tlie same terms as the clergy of the 
Church. In 1874 it was reported that tlie commuta¬ 
tion moii^v paid had ainouiitcd to £570,762. The 
Rcgitim Doniuii in England was enjoyed by the 
three dcnomlnatioiis, Prosbytorians, limcpondents, 
and Baptists, from 1723 till 1851. The amount 
required, £1603 j)cr annum, was animally voted hy 
parliament till July 17, 1837. Tlie Scotch Episco¬ 
palians also enjoyed for a time a Biuall part. 

See Reid's ffisfor^ of (lie In'jh, Fmtjilerian CTnivoIi; 
nnd for the English Begiuin Domim, Sioiiglitoii’s Ifialorii 
of Rdiiiion in JCwjlanU, Slioat’s Free Ghurchee, on<l 
Dr Eihinmd Calainy'a Account of hit own Life. 

Itcgiiai'd. Juan Francois, French comic 
dramatist, was born at Paris in 1656. A rich shop- 
keepor’s son, ho found liiinsolf at twenty master of 
a considerable fortune, and at once set oat ou his 
travels. In Italy lie gave himself up to gambling, 
hut, strange to say, inci‘en.scd rather than dimin¬ 
ished his means. In his autobiographical romance, 
La ProvcnjiJc, we read, but somowliat dubiously, 
of the pas.sion of himself as iiclmis for a j'oniig Pro- 
ven 9 al wife (Etvirc), bis voyaging back to France 
with her and her Imsband, their capture and sale 
as slaves by Algerian pirates, )iow ho inado himself 
pleasing to his master by skill in cookery, was 
cavJ'icd by him to C'oustnntinople, and, at Iho end of 
his two years' captivity and many ntrango adven¬ 
tures, was ransomed, together with the lady, for 
12,000 crowns. Her he was next about U> marry 
wlieii the liiiBbnnd reappeared, and sent the lover 
oft’ again ou aiiuicsa wandoriuga tlnongU HoIIaqiI, 
Denmark, and Sweden, to Lapland, and back by 
Poland, Tiirkoy, Hungary, and Gennany; From 
his return to Paris (168.8) lie gave iiiniself to 
letters, and found his true vocalloit in the success 


of Lc Divorce at the TIidAtre Italicn in 1088, 
Ei'dib years later his fine comedy. La Joueur, 
achieved success at the 'i'lidfitve Fran^ais. Its 
successors were Le Dislruit (1007), Le Jletour 
Tmprdvu (1700), Les Folies Amourcuses (1704), 
Lcs Miitechmes (1705), and Iiis jiiastorpioce, I.e 
Ligntoire UniverstL (1708). Ho died before his 
time, oud so suddenly ns to originate various con¬ 
tradictory rfli>ortfl, 4tli September 1709. Regnard 
was an itidillercnb poet, but he Mas a innster of 
draniabio situation and of comic dialogue, if not of 
verisimilitude or reality. To tliis day tlie reader 
ciulorsea Boilcaii’s judgment, c.^jnessed once when 
some one oliargcd Regnard with meiliociity—‘11 
n’est naa ni^diocrement gai.’ ‘ (Jni ue se plait 
point a Itcmiard,’ said Vollairc, ‘ii'cst pay digne 
d'ndmirer Molibre.’ 

Thtro arc editions by Dklot (1820), Micbiela (1854), 
And Fournier (187S). Sec the study by HQluenlioltz 
(Opiioln, 1887}, and Biblio{jmphie by Marclidvillo (1877). 

llcgiiniilt} Alexandra GKonGic.s Henri, 
painter, ivaa born in Paris, SOtli October 1S4.S, 
the sou of Henri Victor Uegnniilt (q.v.). His 
aptitudo for dm-u-ing manifested ilselfvery early, 
aud ho won cuntiimally sketching the animals in 
the Jardin das Plantes. After an excellent caiccr 
in the Lyc^e NapDl4on, ho left school iii 1850, 
and studied art under Lamotlio and Cabanel; and, 
after two unaucce»Binl attemi>t9, gained the prico 
(le Rome in 1866, Roaciiing Rome early in tlie 
following year, lie executed there a remarkable 
portrait of Madame Duparc, and his historical 
subject of 'Aiitoincdon breaking’ the Horses u! 
AcliiUea/ and drew on M’ood illnstmtioiis for Way’s 
Rome. Ho next passed to Sjiain witli lits fi'icncl 
Clavin; and hero, ns afterwards in TangiciSi lie 
found subjects of that wildly pictuiesmie clioractor 
which host suited his gonins. In 1800 Jio painted 
his powor/ul GQuestrlan portrait of Gonoral Piini, 
now in the Louvre, ami hU ‘Judith.’ and in 1870 
contiibuted his ‘Salnmo’ to the Baion. In 1870 
was also painted, at Tangiors, liis terrible nioturo, 
‘The Execution without Judgment uniier the 
Moorish Kings of Granada'—n-work now in the 
Louvre. In tlie same year lie leUirned to Paris 
on the outbreak of tho Franco-Pnusian wav; and 
lliongli, as a pria do Rome, lio was exempt from 
militory semcc, lio volimtocvcd as a private 
soldier, and on tho 10th January 1871 was slain 
on the field of Bnzenval, in liis twenty-eighth 
year. As an arliab ho liad by no means nilly 
cxpresswl Jiimsolf; but he had produced much that 
was marlccd by great energy and pon'ei', tliab 
eanglit in a jiccnliarly vivid way tho splendid and 
barWvio life of the East—a life, in tliowovda of tho 
painter liiniBelC, *ut oiico rich aud great, terrible 
and voluptuona’ A moumnent to Rognault, sculp¬ 
tured by Henri Cliapu, Juts been erected in tho 
Fcolo dcs Beaux Arts, Paiia. 

Sco the Lives, in Frcncli, by Cnznlis (1972) and DIav.'c 
(1887), Slid Ilia Oorretpondance, cd. by Diipni-o (1873). 

llcgnaultt Hrnri Yicion, oheinist and phy¬ 
sicist, was born at Aix-la-Chapelle, 2lBt July 1810, 
A shopman in a Paris baKaar, ho made such good 
use or his scanty leisure ns, to minlify bimselE 
for admission (in 1830) to tho Ecolerolytecliiiique, 
and, after the two years’ coureo, cainc out its a 
mining engineer. He became a professor in Lyons, 
whence, in 1840, he was recalled to PaWe as a 
member of tho Academy of Sciences, in conse¬ 
quence of some important discoveries in organic 
cheiiiistry. linving lillcd clinirs In the Ecole Toly- 
tcchniqn© and tli© College dc Franco, he became 
in 1854 director of the imperial porcolain-niami- 
fnetory of Sevres. He devoted liiniBolf to tlie 
dotcmiinaiion of impoi'lant physical data, sncli 
os tho laws of expansion of gases, the inensiiro- 
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inoiit of teniperatine, latent ami aiveeific heats, 
and especially tlie miiiiorical data hearing on tlie 
■\YorUing of steam-engines, for -which the Koyal 
Society of London awnrdcd him their lUnnfoi’d 
medal, Ife also received tlio Copley medal (lii69) 
of t!ie Royal Society, and was ono of its foreign 
mcinheis. In addition to nuinei-ona nanera in the 
Aimalcd dc Chimie, Sec., lie pnhlisned a. Coijrs 
EKmentuire de Chirnii (4 vola. I4bh cd. 1371). 
Ho died 20tU January 187S. See the Blot/c His- 
ton^HQ by Diimoa (1881), 

Heffiiler, Mathuhix, a great French satimt, 
was burn at Chartres, 21 sb Decemlier 1673. His 
father was a well-to-do citizen; liia iimlurnn.1 uncle 
was tliB Abb4 De&portea the noufc. The Iroy wna 
tonsured at nine, but grew np dissinated ninl idle. 
In early youth he seems to have visAted Tholy in the 
suite of the Cmdinal de Jo.yenso, and is sunuosed 
later to have transferred bia services to PliiJiupe 
de Betlinne, wlio went os ainbaasador to Rome la 
IGOl. lie obtained a cauonry at Ghaitres, and 
enjoyed the favour of Henry IV. and his court. 
Hui hifl foliicB Hap]ied his healtit, and he died 
an untimely dcntli, 13 Ul October 1Q13. His lirat 
collGCtion of satires land appeared in 1608. Regnier’s 
whole work tugetber scarce exceeds 7000 lines—six¬ 
teen satires, tince cputlos, five elegies, and some 
odes, songs, epigrams, and njiseeUevveonsnieceH—yet- 
it is onougii to place him high in the ortler of merit 
niiiong the poets of France. Ho U greatest iu. his 
satires, written in the usual Alcxuiidrine couplet, 
and admirably polished, yoC vigorous and origlnaL 
They toucli social and moral questions only, and 
conseouently are not of merely ephemeral mtereae, 
as pDiitlcal, satire.s most ofton ai-c] nndr'^vhatia 
rare in Prench saliro, they mostly escape tho fault 
of iiniidiing abstract typo-n instead of actual cou^ 
oreto oinbucUmciila of the type. Breadth, force, 
and reality chaiuctei'i-sc (liotnall, hut theso mcriLs 
togctiier reach tlioir liiglicat jioiittin tho thirteenth, 
Mucette, a satire un a liypocrilical old woman who 
corrupts the hearts of tho young around her by her 
cynical views of life. Regiiier imitated indeed the 
saliro of Jiiveual and H<ii'aco, yet he did nob cony 
it, and lio threw his own heart into the form no 
hoiTOwed. Ho was the last of the great poets of tho 
10tli century : after him was to follow n. period of 
barrenness, alike from the poverty of nature and tho 
sLeriliHiiig infiunnees of the traditions of Malherbe 
and his school. It was against tlic attacks of 
Malherbe tliat Regiiier cliamniouod Itonaurd, and 
later he himself was dcfcndcil by Hoilcaii. 

Editions nrc by Brosautte (1729), Ijenglet Hufresnoy 
(1733), Trospor Poltovin (1860), il, do Itartlioleiny 
(l802|,ftnil E, Courbet (1S75). Seo Olierrior’s. BiWio- 
l/rajjhic dc Itcijiiici' (18S0). 

Kcgrating. Scq EiroBOSsiNa. 

Regular €niioii.s. See Canon. 

Regulars. See Cleugv. 

Rcgiiliis» a term in Metallurgy, which is now 
u.seLl lu a generic sense for nietl^s in dLltctent 
stages of purity, but w’hicli still retain, to a greater 
or less e.xtent, the iinpnritie.s they eontninetl in the 
fltato of ore. Whon, for exainule, the ore known 
as the sulphide of copper is .sniclteit, tlie product of 
the diflerenb furiincc-s through -u’hich it passes is 
called regnlna until it is nearly imre copper. The 
name, which signihea ‘ little king,’ -was nint given 
by the alchemists to tbo iiietal antimony, on 
account of its pow’er to render gold brittle. 

Rcgilliis. See GoLDEX CUESTtD Wrbn. 

Regains, Marcus Atiliu.s, a favourite hero 
with the Roman writois, wru* con^nl for the first 
time in 287 u.c., and for hia military' successes 
obtained the honour of a trUmipli. Chosen consul 
a second time (256), ho wa* sent along with his 


colleague Manlius at the liead of a navy of 330 
ships against the Carthaginians, and eiieouiitoring 
the enenij'’s licet off Hernclea Minor he totally 
defeated if. Tho Iloiiiana then landed near Clypea, 
where for some lime Rogiilus rvas victorious in 
every encounter, hub at last (255) .anfrered a total 
defeat and was taken pd-soner. Ho remained in 
captivity for five yearn, hut when fresh veveisea 
inuiiccil the Cartliagininns to solicit peace llcgulus 
was releaae<l on ])aiole and sent to Rome in com- 

S uiy witli the Punic envoys. It is related by tlio 
oiiiaii poets and historians, os an instance and a 
model or tlie most siipi cmo heroism, bow Regnlus at 
first rcfinsed to enter Rome since he was no longer 
a citizeu j how, after this conscientious scrnpic was 
overcome, ho declined to Mve his opinion in the 
Senate till that illuHtrions l)oily laid upon him its 
coiimiaiids to do so; how lie tlicn earnestly cUs- 
fiiiadcd tlieni from agreeing to any of tlie Cartnaghi- 
iaii proposals, even to an oxcliange of prisoners; and 
hoAv, alter lie liad succeeded hy his earnest .appeals 
in obtaining the rejcctioji of tlio Carthagimaii 
ofi’em, he resisted all pcrsnasiona to break his 

f inrolc, tliuiigli conscroiis of tho fate that awaitcil 
lini, ami, reTuf-ing even to seo liis family, returned 
with the ambassadors to Cnvtliago, whore tlie 
nilcrs, maddened by the failure or their aehomes 
Uu'ougli his inatrmncntality, ])iit liiiii to death b^ 
tlio most horrible lortures, Dio common story is 
lliat ho was placed in a cask or cliesb stuck full of 
nails, also tliat, witli his eyelids cut ofF, ho was 
exposed to tho glare of the African sun. Unfor¬ 
tunately this coole tale of lioi’oic patriotism and 
nnfiiucliing fortitude is nuhistoi'lcal, or at least lui- 
supporbed by any good autliovity. 

Regdilus, or RuuJvSt, aceortUng to legend, a 
monk of Constontiimjdu or bishop of Patviui who in 
347 A.1). came to Muckioss or Kilrirmmt (aftei'- 
wanls St Andrews), ijJnging relics of St Andrew 
to Scotland from tho East. The adoption of Sb 
Andrew as tho national patron Haint appeaws to 
belong to the first lialf of tho 8th century; and 
for the possible identiJication of St IlcguhiH willi 
an Irish St liiagail of tlie 0th century, sue SUonu's 
CeUic (vol. ii. 1877). 

Reg^iil’, the ricli, blnclc cotton soil of India. It 
is the result of the long-continued growth and 
decay^ of vegetatiou—the organic reRidiio being 
cniiiininglcd with the d isintegraied and dccomposcil 
debris of the subjacent vouks; 

Rci. See MiEREi. 

Rclclieiihncli, a mnniifacturiiig town of 
Saxony, 11 miles SM'’. of Zwickau, luoduces 
woollen ftthricK—merinoes, llamiel, shawls, 
cnslimcrc—and has wunl-spinning, dyeing, ami 
calico-printing works, pop, (1885) 18,330. 

Rcicliciibaclit a town of Prussian. Silesia, -JO 
nHlc.<i hy vail SE. oi Liugnitz. I’op, 7308.. 

Relcliciibacl), HiciNMacii Gottijkh Lunwia 
(1793-1879), n botanist and zoologist, from 1820 a 
profcHsm- at Bi-esdon,—Ills son, llEiNiiicii Gustav 
( 1824-80), was also a botanist, a professor at Ham- 
tmrg fmiii 1862. Hn was famous in connection with 
orchids. 

Reiolicnbacli} Kari,, Hahon von, naturfdist 
and lechnolagl.Ht, Avas horn at Stuttgart, 12th 
February 1788, and educated at Tuhiiigea. After 
a short political impriaonimmt at tlio instigation of 
the Fi-eiich authorities, lie studied tlio industrial 
arts, and in 1821, in connection with the Count of 
Snlni, he commenced n inimbor of nianufactories of 
(lifTcroiit kimls at Blansko in Moiavia, AvJjicli Jio 
manoged Avith great success, voliriiig Avith a for¬ 
tune. He devoted much study to tho compound 
products of the distillation of organic substances, 
and he succeeded in bringing to light a numbor of 
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coniiionndB itf carlioii and liydvoyeTi nofc previonsly 
known; among those were cveasote (1833) and 
paiti/fin. Studying with enthusiasm tlio snbject 
of animal magnotisin, lio discovered, ns ho thought, 
a now force m nature, which ho calleil Od (q^.v.), 
and conceived to he iiileriiiodinte iietween electri¬ 
city, magnetism, lieat, and light, and lecognisahlo 
only by the nerves of sensitive pereoiifi. flis chief 
wovltH arc Gcoloffische Milihcilungot aus Miifirea 
(1834), (7n<civs(tc/ivu3c»i iticr die Dmamide dea 
Mcrgnelismus (1S47-49), several works on *odic 
force’ (1852-58), Ajihorismen (1800), Die Odiaeke 
Lohe (1867). Several of liis works have i>cen 
tianslated. He died at Leipzig, Jannmy 10, 1860. 
See hiograpliical works hy SchrOtter (1869) and 
p'oclincr (1876). 

Rclclicubcrg, the chief scat of the cloth manu¬ 
facture in Noi'tli Bohomia, stands on the Neisse, 
86 j)iileB by I'ail 2^E. nf Prngne. yliwirt from tlie 
principal indu.stry, in which, in tlio town and 
noiglihonvhood, some 10,000 workmen are employed, 
cotton and woollen fabrics, mnchineiy, and leather 
arc niannfactuved. The cloth imlnHtry was cHtah- 
lielied here in the IGtli century. There is an im¬ 
portant iiulustrial school. Pop. (1880 ) 28,090. 

RclclicikliiilU an Alpine spa in the extreme 
Boubh-casb of Bavaria, 10 miles SAV. of Salzburg. 
It was almost wholly consumed by fire in 18S-4, and 
has been handsomely rebuilt. It is the chief 
Centro of the IJavaiian snlfc-works, and in the 
mauufactuvQ of salt (11,800 tons aimuallyl its 3-436 
iuliabitanta ai'o for the most part enmloycd, thongh 
tbe delightful air of the valley in ■wliicfi it stands, 
and its saline epvings, attract about 6000 visitors 
every aumnror. The ealt-sniingB arc lifUfen in 
nnmhoi', and lie at a depth of 80 fuot; two of them 
yield 25 nor cent, of salt. A brino conduit, 75 
milca in lengtii, conveys the water of the salt- 
springs from uorchtosgadon, tlimti^i Rcichonball. 
over mountain 1150 feet high, to xrannstchr and 
Rosenhoim, in the vicinity of which abniidant 
timber for fuel is procntuble. 

Rciclistadt, Duke of. See Napoleon II. 
Rci<^listng'< See Gp.nMANy, Vol. V. p. 178. 

Reid, Captain Maynb, wi lter of boys’ stories, 
woe born in Comity Down in 1818, and at twenty 
emigrated to America, wltoro he led a roving aiu( 
atlvontui'ous life, sciu'od in the Tlnitcrl States army 
during the Mexican wav of 1847, and distinguiehed 
liiinself especially in the storm of Clmjntltcpcc. 
Tlio Hungai'lau strvigglo, in wliicb he had meant 
to take part, U'os at an end Iwforo ho reached 
Europe, whereupon ho settled down to a litcroiy 
life, (ii-st at London, next in lliickinglianmhirc. 
Ho died October 22, 1883. , Hie vigorous style 
and tbe profusion of hairbrotwlth 'scapes Uo pro¬ 
vided dcliglitcd his breathless readers, who did 
not stop to notice tlio truthfulness of his scenery 
and the occasional cxcellcnco of the narrative 
style. Among his best books were the Boy IhiHler 
(1853), the Jjus/i Boys (1850), and tlio Tar 
(1800), tho Sculp Jliiiitci's (1847), the JltflcBnugers 
(1850), the IVar Trail (1857), and tho Ilcaaless 
Horseman (1805). See the ilcmoir Ijy his widow 
(1800). 

Rci^Tf IxKOiiUEp P.Ii.S.A,, was bom at Aher- 
depn, 31&t October 1841. After having been trained 
as a litlingraiilior, lie studied art in the Tnislees' 
Academv, lidinburgli, under blollinger at Utrecht, 
under Yvon in Paris, and with Israels at the 
Ilagno. He was elected A.ll.S.A. in 1870, and 
li.S.A. in 1877, and Bucceeded Sir VV. P. Uougloa 
as ILR.S. A, \u 1801. lie ia most widely known by 
jiis portraits, whicli arc distiiigniBlicd by unilinch- 
iiigvcriaimililude, vigorous liaiulUng, and thorough 
modelling. Ilis lialf- and full-lengths are remark- 


nblofor tlieirindividnalityof attitude, for tlioineiglifr 
with which, in cacii case, the characteristics of the 
sitter arc expvcs.seil l>y tho entire figuro, as well as 
by tlio face. Among Ids more impnrtritib portraits 
arc ‘Lord PrcMdent rnglia,’in the Scottish Parlia¬ 
ment House; ‘11. ')Yell wood Maxwell of 11101 ) 01103 ;' 
and ‘John Mackenzie.' He has also pi-otluccil 
many rich, freely painted flower-pieces, as well aa 
landscape u'ork of a delicate and quiet chai m j and 
his ItooK ilUiHtrations wvove idm one of tho most 
.'iccompliahcd of living uraiightsnien. 

Rcl(l« Thomas, liead of the Scottish eclmnl of 
Philosophy, W'as horn 011 the 26th April 1710, at 
Strachan, a country parish in Kincavdincsliire, 
where Ills father was minister. His ninthcT be¬ 
longed to tho well-known family of the Clvcgorys 
(q.v.). Reid hegan his education at tlie parish 
Milionl of Kincardine, and nt ti)c age of twelve he 
liccaino a stinleiit of Mniischal LVillego in Aber¬ 
deen. Ho took his dcgi'OQ of SLA. in 1720, and 
continued to reside in Aberdeen ns college librarian, 
Ills chief studies being nintlicmatics and the natural 
l»hiloKopUy o£ Newton* In 1736 he left Aberdeen, 
and went to England, wlierche was introduced to Lho 
most distingiiislicd men in Oxford, Camhridgo, and 
Irfiiidon. In the following year he was nrcsienLcd 
by the senaiiw of JCing^ Collego to tho parish 
ermrcli of New Macbar in Aberdeenshire, The 
parishioners were bitterly opposed to his anpoint- 
incnt, but hie conduct and manner ffvachinliy won 
them over. U is said that, from dUtrusb of his 
powcis, insloart of composing for tho pulpit liim- 
self, he preached tlicfcvinonsof Tillotson and otiior 
English divines. In 1730 Hume’s Treutiee on 
Unman Huture appeared, the pcniHal of >vliLcli gave 
the impulse that deteymined Reid’s lutnvo pliiU)- 
sophicAlearcer. Ho liad fully adopted tho idealism 
of Berkeley, b\)t was now revolted by tdio conoln- 
siona drawn from it by Hume, and in consequsneo 
waaletl to seek a new foundation for tho common 
notions as to a niatoiinl world. In 1748 he contvih- 
nte<l (o tho Royal .Society of London a short casny 
on Quantity. !ln 1752 ho was appointed one of the 

S romsaom of Fliilosopliy in King’s Colleco, Abev- 
eon, thoBcnatus being tlie natrons uf tTio chair. 
Here lie followed tbe established course of teneliing 
in three sncccBsivo years to the same stiidenis 
malhotnalics, natinnl pbllosnpliy, and mural philo- 
K<»pliy. Ho was the founder of a Literary fiocleby 
in AtKirdeon, which enrolled among ils meiiibcis 
Campbell, Ilcatlio, and other men of ability; to 
this socioty he submitted bis fust draft 0 ! tlie 
Inquiry into the Hwnan Mind. In 1763 he 'was 
chosen to succeed Adam Sinitli as pvofeasor of 
Moral Pliilfffiopiiy in the uiiiversity of Glasgow. 
In 1764 lie published his Inquiry, His thirst for 
general science never left him; at the ago of fifty- 
livo ho altendnl Black’s lectures on Heat. He 
continued in tUcdnticH uf his chair till 1781, wJien 
be letirorl to devote bin rcmainirig stvcngLli to tlio 
publication of his works on the mind. In 1785 the 
PAtiosop/ty of the IntiiUectuaL Pomrs appeared, 
and ill 1788 the Active Poners —tojretlier forming a 
syatcmatic work on the science nf the liiunau uiiiul. 
In 1774 Iio hail con bribLrtccl bis accouii t of A ris toUe's 
logic to Lord Knniofj’a Slcctchcs. The pnblicaLion 
of tho Active Bowers was tlio close nf bis career as 
an author, although to tho cud of bis life lio kept 
lip his bodily and jnciibil vigour anil liis intei'cst 
ill fidenee. Ho was taken ill suddenly in tho 
aubnmn of 1700, and died on the 7t\i October. 

Xiko Kent, Reid \\'aa roused to metaphysical 
research by Hume, and became the chief of a 
school whoso aim waa to deliver pliilnsophy from 
B^ticisin, and to do so by resting litially on piin- 
cinica of intnitivo or a priori origin. The Scottish 
philosophy, dominant till Sir W. Hamilton’s tinio 
in Scotland, and inJlucntial in Erance (see Royer- 
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CoLL.vnD), found a zoalona defender m lkI‘Coali 
(q.v.). 

Sec tlio ai'tklo Common Srkse; t]io Life by Di^ald 
Stewavt m-eflxei to Reid's works (4 vola. 1803)*, thccdvttiHi 
by Sir Willinm Hamilton (18iW)! voL R. of I’errier’B 
Lectures {ISfiC) j oiid M'Cosli’s Scotliah Phitoaoi^ff. 

RcigfttCj a tlniving Juavkot-toww of Sur-vcy, 
pleoflaiiLly aituatccl afc tlio soutliorn base of the 
Downs, 21 luilcs S, of Loiulon. Of the 
castle of the Eai-!a of ‘S^'^an-onne little remains save 
a grassy jnfimul, witli large vaults or caverns be- 
noubli ib. The clinvcli. wibli Transition Norman 
pieis, but iiiaitily’ Pai jiendici\lai', conteins the gjavc 
»>f fiind Ilowanl of ElFingliam, aiul a library (1701) 
M'itli aomo curious ilSS. and many of Evelyn’s 
books. Otliei-buildings arc tiic public ball (loOl) 
and the gramiuni'-soluiol (1075). Foxo tbc mar- 
tyi'ologist is claimed for n, reaideiib : and Arch- 
bishop Ufllier died licve. Till 1832 Keigato 
retiirncd two Tnenibcis to parlinmciiti aiul then 
one till 1SC7. Ib was incorporated as a municipal 
bfuoiigbin 1803. Pup. (1851) 4927; (1881)18,602; 
(1891) 22,046. 

llcigii of Terrois Sec Danton, Bohejs- 
prEhiiE. 

Itclkiavilc. See TctiL.v^^p. 

Reimsi'riis, Hermann Samuki., .scholar and 
theologian, was liuvu 22d Dc.cembcr 1694, at Ham¬ 
burg. Ho studied ab Jona and ’Wittenberg, 
travelled afterwards in Holland and England, and 
was on hie retmii clec^3d rector of the school at 
Wlsniar, and subsequently professor of Hobrew 
and Mntliematics nt the gymuasium of Hamburg. 
Ho died tlicvc, Ist March 17C8. Ho is the author 
of the so-callod ‘ Wolfenbilttelaclio Fragmcntoeluos 
Ujigonnnutou/ first puldislmd by Des.^ng in 1777. 
Tlieso‘Fiaginontc,' up to that time only hnown 
ill JIS. by ft few or lloimarus’ most intimate 
fi'Ioiids, produced tlio pvofounde.st sensation 
tJji'Dijgbojjt Germany; .since m them t)»e antbor. 
ill tiic lioldcsb and inn.sfc trendiant manner, denied 
llio siiponmtural origin of Cliiistiaidty- Another 
work in the same direction is Iiis Vome/imste 
ir«ArAe(f€;i tier NiitUrlicheii itcHgio)t: of a mis¬ 
cellaneous cliai-actor are hia Priifiitia \VhnuiriensUi, 
Dr. VUci FabrUii, and Ids edition of Dio Cctssius. 
Sec the -monograph by D. F. Stvauss (lElWj W 

od. 1878), 

llciiiis. See Bheims. 

llciil. SeoDmuLE, Kidinq and Djiiving. 

ICcilldccr, or CajithOU {Dangifer turandns), a 
apecrie-J of deor, the only rcpi’eoentntivo of tho 
genus. It is ft native of tlie northern parts of 
Eiii'i)|jc, Asia, and Aniuvlca, and ivos iiitvodnccil 
into Tcolaiid in 1770. In Cnithiiess it existed till 
tlie middle of tlie 13th century (Harting’s ija-’f/wei 
Brilish Animals, 1880). It is by far the most valu- 
fthJo of tJje doer, for not only nrp the ilosh and flhijj 
of lunch use, but tlie nuiinai hfts long been domesbi- 
cfttcd ill Scandinavia, espeoialiy among Uio Lap- : 
IfiiKloi's. The wild roiiulcor of 'Laplana is alniost I 
equal in size to the stag, but tnero are greab ' 
didbrences of size in diilereiifc district.'*, the largest 
size being gcnci-ftlly atiaincil in tlic polar regions. 
Tlui domesticated animal is never so largo ns tho 
ivilrl one; but that of .Siberia is, liko the wild one, 
niimli larger than that of Lapland. The reimleov 
U fitiong, somewhat heavily built, bub yot very 
flwift. The hair is longer m winter, ami is giiiy 
or brownisli in colour. The legs arc slinrb ami 
thick, finil tho hroad main linofg sprem! out os tlio 
ftiiiiiial speeds over tho snow. Besides the inaiii 
hoofs, there arc two acco-^sory lateral hoofs. The 
head is oarviod horizontally, nob erect ns In other 
door. TheiinifHe of the iiosGis Imiiy. TIio antlers 
are largo and arc unique in being possessed by 
both ao.’ces. Moreover, they begin to appear at an 


early stage in life, wltUm a few weeks after liirth, 
and at the same time in both aoxes, wlicrcas in the 
otlier deer, in which only tho males liavo antlers, 
thay do not appear bofoi-e nine niofiLlis or iiioi’C 
after birth. In the female the antlers are .soino- 
what smaller, tliiniicr, niul less brnnehed than in 
tl«s niale, and ftic retained throiigb the winter 
until tlie lirectling season in spring, after ivliich 
they arc cost. ‘The male, on the otlier hand,’ 
Dftrwfn notes, 'casts liis lionis imicli onrHor, 
toward-s the end of November.’ Tlicro is groat 
variability in the antlers; ‘ tliore is a " bez tme" 
as well as a “brow tine,” ivliich are pecnlinr in 
being either branclied or palmate,’ in eummer 
the Ijnpltind rouuiccr feeds chiefly on the shoots 
of willow and birch, wliilo in winter it dqpcnd.s 
mainly on |ichcii.s .such ns tlie so-called reindeer 



lleiiulcor ( Itani/ifir (amndus). 


moss. It seems that tliey use both tlmir aiitlcra 
and their lioofs in removing tlio snow wliioli liidos 
their /bod. The aiifnia/s run swiftly, hi\t noO 
gracefully, taking long sliding sbride-s, and their 
linofs snap together oa they rnii. In thoir natural 
life tho roinclcor avo gregarious. They migrato 
from tlio moniitains to the lowlands in win tor, and 
rctnni ngajn in spring, a cliangc in part clo])ondoiib 
on the food-snpply. Aloi-eover, by leaving the low¬ 
lands in Auring they free tlicinsdlvcs from tbc gnats 
and gnd-(Iies, whicli trouble them very seriously. 
It is said timt tlio Ln}ip liavo to ^iiore iheii- liords 
Hear the const in tho aunimor if tlio health of thoir 
stock is to bo preserved, and sninctiiiic.s an immciiKO 
herd will rush in a licndloiig race to the sen. 

In North America and olsuNYhevo tho rcimlciir 
is hunted for the sake of its llo.sli, fftt, und hide. 
They arc sliot or trapped in snow pit?;. Tlie flesh 
and fat are used in a fresh stato or uitvile into 
peuiiiucaii. The skin is iiwcil in many ways—for 
clothing, bedding, and the like. To tho Lap¬ 
landers *tUc reiudeev serves as a substitute (or 
linrsQ, cow, slicoji, and gnat,’ Init its doinosticalion 
is not very cmiipleto. It constitutes the chief part 
of the Lapp's wealth, and some possess tamo licrdu 
of two thousand or more, which feed chiefly in the 
mountainous regions in sninmor nml in tlie lower 
grounds in winter, Thu animal can luaiutnlii a 
speed of nino or ten iniles an hour for a long time, 
nml can easily draiv a weight of two Immlrcil 
pounds bcRhk‘.s tlie alcdgc. Alino.sl evorv part of 
the (lend animal is n.sed in some way. Tlio rein¬ 
deer also 3 'iulds oMicllciil milk. 

Roiiulo<5l.* Moss {Catiomyca ’ or 

Cladonia rangiferina), a lichen of groat inipovtauco 
to the Laplaiidci-s and other inlialiitaiiis of the 
northernmost regions cif Europe and Asia, as form¬ 
ing tho cliicf winter food ot tlio reindeer, It i.s 
found in almost all parts of tlio world, but is 
ino,st abundant ami luxuriant in the Arctic regions. 
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It is common in Biitain, growing in moors And on 
mountains. It covei-s extensive tiactsin Lapland 
and other very northern conntiie-s, making them 
even ineiiinincc as wiiite /ta snoiv, and often thns 
occupies tlie ground in pine forests. When pine 
forests nve destroyed by Are it soon springs np in 
its greatest luxuriance. It is a very variable 
l))aut, but always consists of a inuch-brnnehed ei-ccb 
cylindrical tubular thnlliis, with small perfomliona 
in the axils. It attains a height of two inches and 
upwards. The branches of plants which grow 
together usually mix very intricately into one 
mass. The importance of this lichen was Arst 
brought into notice by Linnfcus in a beautiful 
passage of his Flora Lapponica. Tlio reindeer 
reach it by scraping, even when it is covered with 
very deep snow. It is capable of being used for 
Immnn food, and was recoinmeiuled for this pur¬ 
pose iu bi\r\ea of dearth by an edict of Gustavus 
III. of Sweden. Its taste is pleasant, althoiigli 
attended with a .sliglib pungency or acridity. It is 
generally boiled in reindeer imlk. Its nutritions 
rju»iUbie.s depend chiefly on the Liehenin (q.v.) 
which it contains. 

Reliickc Fiiclis. See Eevnaud the Fox. 

Rclnii.sing Fcvci* (f-lso known a-s famine- 
fever and seoen-clay fever) is one of the tbreo great 
species of contimiod fever, the two othei-s being 
typhus and typhoid. It was Arab definitely ills- 
mmlnatod Srom these {liseaqc'r by I>r fron<Icr.«oM 
of Edinburgh and other Scottish jdiysicians about 
1842, but it can be tvaced back with certainty in 
the records of disease a century farther, when it 
was prevalent in Ireland and ocotlaud. During 
the lOMi century it has hocn met with in those 
countries, iu England, in central and eastern 
Europe, the countvleH suaGundlng the Levant, 
North Afi'icn, India, Cliiirn, and, though never 
extensively, in North America. llelniwTng fever 
nsnally begins suddenly with rigors, a sense of 
ohilHnea?, and frontal Ijeadache. Febrila reaction 
soon sets in, with a temperature of 104‘or more, 
and pulse usually over 100 [icr minute; the tongue 
is coated with a thick moist wliitiHli fur; aikI the 
skill is often jaundiced (a piicnomenon that never 
occurs in typhus or typhoid fevor). There is 
severe aching pain in the joints and imiscics, and 
great 8lcep]cssno.ss j hut delirium, if present at all, 
usually comes on only towards tlio end of tho flrat 
week. After tlie abovc-clcscvibcd syiiiplonis have 
lasted for o period varying fi'oni Ave to eight days, 
generally on the seventh day, a sudden change 
takes place. This crisis commence.'? with a copious 
peraniratioii, wiiicli is followed by a i-apid falling 
of tlie pulse nud tempcratiire to or below Urn 
normal, aiul the patient appears nearly well. Dnt 
from the Aflli to the eighth dn,y of this seeming 
convalescence a sudden ivlapse occiira, and all tlio 
primary symptoms return; these often rnu a rather 
slxovtev course than before, and again bemmiatc in 
sweating ami in a second convalescence, wbioh is 
in most cases ])ormancnt. The relnp-se sometimes, 
however, occurs three or even four times, Death 
is a rare Levmination of relapsing fever; and when 
it doe.s occur, it is usually befoie the seventh day 
of the disease. No iiuportuiit anatomical lesion 
is constantly ohsei'ved iu the bodies of those who 
succumb to this disease, except enlaigenient of the 
spleen. One form of tlie disease, however, is much 
more .severe, anti very often fatal. It was origin¬ 
ally described ns a distinct disease under the name 
of bilious tiwhoid, and is chniacterised by more 
marked iiiiplication of tlie digestive organs, by the 
constant pie.scncQ of jaundice, and by absence or 
inconiplebe development of the crisis and iiiler- 
mission. It has now been shown to be really 
identical with relapsing fever pvoiicr. Belnpsing 


fever is generally met with nnioiig those living 
under uiifavoiirablo hygienic conditions; it is 
specially apt to attack a population suirciing from 
iascihicieut noiiibshineiit {hence tho name faiiniic- 
fever), and is seldom met with among tlie upper 
classes, or among Europeans residing iu tlie tropics, 
unless they are brought closely in contact with the 
sick. _ At the same time ib is very infectious, 
spreading cither directly from tlie patient to 
doctors, nurses, &c., or from clothes and bedding 
to waslierwonicn, who have sulFered severely in 
some epiilcinics. It was shown by Obermeicr of 
Itcrliii in 1873 that an organism (Spirillum, q.v.) 
is constantly present in the blood of those aufi'ering 
from the disease, and his lesiilts have been con- 
iirmed by nuincrous otlier observers. Moreover, 
a aiiiiilar dfscasc iios been proiCuccd in nioiikcys 
by iimciilation with the organism, which has also 
been found in lUciv bodies after dcatli. Tlicrc 
can be no doubt, therefore, that this spiiillinn is 
the cause of the disease (sec Oerm Theory of 
Disease). Though relapsing fever lias been abund¬ 
antly proved to Ihs iVislincb fvon^ typhus, they ave 
often n.ssoc{ated in a cniions way; epidemics of 
the two diseases have frequently been observed to 
occur in the aamo place cither siiunUancoitsly or 
Bucceasively, 

Trealment. —The patient, ob in otlier febrile 
diseases, must be kept in bed; an enietio at the 
commencement of tho attack is often useful, and 
aperients may be required; a JigJit but liberal diet 
should be given. Opiates are frequently noccss'ary 
to relievo tho pain aiul sleeplessness. No means 
have yet lieeii discovered for cutting Bhorb the 
disease or preventing rolapscB. 

Itclafioiis, Maintenance of. According to 
En'disli law, a husband is bound to maintain his 
wife} if he vefusea ov neglects to do so, or makes lb 
iiii|H)ssibl4i foi- ]icr to live with him, alio has an 
' authority of ncces-sity ’ to pledge his credit for the 
necessaries of life. Under tho statutes relating to 
the poor a hiraitaml maybe punished for deserting 
his wife, and conipellccl to provide for hov main¬ 
tenance: the huabniid of a lunatic wife may be 
compelled tocoutilbiitc to her maiutonanco in an 
asylum. Under the Married Women’s Properly 
Act, 1882, a woman who lias property may be com- 
loHcd to contiihiite to tlie maintenance of lior 
iiisbaud. At the couiuinii law n parent is not 
legally liouml lo maintain a child j bub he may bo 
indictol for not supplying an infant child with 
necessaries. In like manner a child is not bound 
at common law to maintain his pavojit.s.^ But tho 
poor-law of 1603 imposes a direct liability on the 
father, graiulfatlior, tnothcr, grandmother, or 
cliildi'cn of any person not able to work; and by a 
subsequent act a man who marries a woman having 
cliildi'cn (legltiniate or illcgitiinate] inust nmintaln 
sitcli cliildi'cn. Bastard cliildrcn am to be main¬ 
tained by the moblicr; but the father may be 
summoned before ju.Hlices and ordered to pay a 
M’cekly sum to tlie luoLlicr, or to aperson ajipointed 
by bhe^ justicus. A giandchiUl is not lialilo to 
iimintain a grandjioi'cntj nor can a man be required 
to maintain peraous velftteil to liim only by amnity 
(ns e.g. a sou's wife), or a collateral relation (as 
e.g. abratlicr or nephew). In Scotland the father, 
ami failing him tho inotlier, is hound to maintain 
cblldren iiiiUl they are old cnougli to earn a liveli¬ 
hood j a father refusing to provide for his child is 
punisliahlo by lino nr Impiisonineiit. Parents have 
acluim on their cliihlren, and a liushnnd is hound 
to maintain the indigent paront-s of hia wife during 
the Bulisislonco of tho innriiage. The father of an 
illc^itiinate child is bound to snppoit it, and if the 
child is unable to earn a livelihood the obligation 
mny lost throughout its life. A-husband is, of 
coiirae, bound to support Ida wife ; if he rcfu.scs to 
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do so she may sue for aliment, and he is liable to 
Jiev cieiiitors for alinientaiy debt*?. In the United 
States the laws of bhc state'a vai-y j but the duty to 
Buppoib wife, cliiMron, and paients ia generally 
recogiiiseil, and it is nsnnlly made a penal olTcnce 
to abandon wife or children. 

Relative Keys. See Scai,e. 

Relative Rank. SeoILvKK. 

Relativity of Kiion’lcclgc. The doctrine 
of the relativity of knowledge is almo.st a common- 
place in eomo philo-sopliical schools, and is as 
H tremiously denied by others. It is connected 
primarily with the contrast heUveon the absolute 
and the velutive, or the tioun\onon and piienomcnon, 
and is one phase of the great discus-rion as to tlie 
lelatiaii of knowledge to reality. In ils njodern 
form the doctrine has ohfcainod cniTcncy chiefly 
tiu'ongh the speculations of Kant, Hnmiltoii, and 
Sir Herhei’t Spencer. Knowledge evidently implies 
a knower ami a relation between the knower and 
the ohiect known. Hence it is argued that the 
object is conditioned hy the relation into rvbich it 
is hionghb; merely hy hecoming an object the 
thing 08 it i.8 in itself undorgoes a change or 
nccoinmodation. Ony knowledge therefore can 
never yield iis the reality of tliinga—the noumcnon 
or tliing-in-itself—hilt only the plienomenon, Ihc 
thing os it appoava to us. Or, oe it is olherwiso 
e.xpre88odi in being known the object must conform 
to tUo uature of tlic knowing faculty, the mental 
conatitution or organisatioa of tlie knowor; wc 
cannot, thevefoio, coiicliulc, says Hamilton, that 
the properties of existence are known ‘in their 
natire purity and without addition or wodificatiojt 
from our mgnns of sense, or our capacities of 
iutelUgencc,' Hamilton’s general conclusion is: 
‘Of tilings absolutely or m themnelvos, bo they 
e.xtornal or he tlioy internal, wo know nothing, or 
know them only a-s incognisnhle; and wo Irccoino 
awai'o of Lhoir iiiconiprelionslhlc existence only os 
this is indirectly or acciclontally rorealed lo uh, 
tiirougli certain cpialitics related to our faculties of 
knowledge. All that wo know is thci'ofore wheno- 
nicnal, phenomenal of the unknown.’ This ie 
adopted liy Mr iipoucer, and made the boaia of 
his theory of knoAvledge, or ratlier of rvliat Ferrier 
would have called Ids ngnoiology, hisdoctiinoof our 
iiecessary iguovance: ‘The voality o-xieting behind 
all appearances is, and must ererhe, unknown.’ In 
Kant> n similar doctrine is as.sociated with :the 
nsBorted subjectivity of tlio forms of spneo and 
time} but it ts also liasccl upon tlm broader con- 
skleratioii lliat perception can give ms ‘only tlie 
relation of an olucct to the subject, not the inward 
essence which beloncs to tlio object in itself.’ The 
empirical schools, wliicli resolve onr knowledge into 
iniiuessions of sense luaiiipnlatcd nccoi'ding to tlio 
laws of a8.snciatioii, likewise accept in its wuicnt 
senso, as J. S. Mil! points out, the doctrine of' the 
entire UiacccasibiliLy to onr faculties of any other 
knowledge of things tlian that of the impressions 
which thoy produce incur mental coiiscionsncsB.’ 
Biitf, ina.8umch as they in many cases profess a 
sceptical idealism ivhich denies, or leaves doubtful, 
the existence of any reality beyond tho statc-s of 
consciousness, their views are less nsunJly associ¬ 
ated with tfio term. 

The starting-point of the above argument tmisfc 
be conceded by all, Knowledge obviously implien 
relation j it exists only througli tho dualiti' 
knowerninl known, tliisdunlity bebjgasnceo.'ssarily 

f iYoaeub iu tho caao of what ia called KoW-know- 
edge as in tlie case of knowleilcc by self of inde¬ 
pendent ohjectH. Bub the iiiiholdcm of tlio doctrine 
of relativity inoceed to convert this csBcntial 
feature of iiitolligenco into a proof of the ‘impo¬ 
tence'of onr faculties. For the term is naed in 


such a way as to imply a taint or defect in onr 
knoivledgci Our knoirledgo is condemned hocanec 
it fails to vealisa a certain ideal. The queKtion 
arises, lioivever, whether the ideal proposed is iu 
any sense legitimate or possible. \VJiat is this 
‘reality existing behind all appearances,’ this 
thing in itself tiiatso persistently evades onrgi asp? 
Tlic answer of a sound philosopliy U’ould seem to 
bo that this unknown c.8seuce or nonmeual reality 
is a fictitious entity of our own crcaLioii, Tho 
essence or nature of a thing is expressed in its 
minlities or action; tlienonmenon reveals itself in 
tlie phenomenon. The relativists arc in the habit 
of saying that ‘we know only phenomona,' thus 
making onr knowledgo of phcnonieua the ground of 
onr ignorance of the cnviesponcling noumena. But, 
atrictly .‘ipefthiijg, it is a misuse of language to say 
that we know phenomena; the plienoineimn is our 
knowledge of the nonmenon. To say that wo 
I know plienojnena is tlierefove only a roundabout 
I rvay of saying that wc know, and what wo know is 
the noiimcnflii or thing-in-itself. Of course Llm con¬ 
trast between knowing and lieing is not ahnlishcd 
according to this view ; in Innnan knowledgo, atnll 
' events, tne existence of objects is independont of 
our knowledge of tliem, It U this contrast between 
the tiling as existent and the thing as known that 
lends plausibility to the doctrine of relativity. 

I But the contrast only justifies ns in spying that 
' knowing a thing is not the tianie as being that 
tiling; whereas the velntivislio doctrine says timt, 
tj>so facto, to know a thing is not to know tlio 
I reality of the thing. ICnoM-ledge, in this view, 

I infallibly cuU us ofT from knowing. 

' Aiwt fiom this general line of fclionght, tho 
doctrine is frequently based upon tlio large oxtenb 
lo wliicb sensation enters into all our knowledge. 

I fu the structure of their sense-organs din'orenb 
living cvcatuies differ ajipreciaMy, and Lhovo rvill 
be a corresponding difi'erenco in tho image of tho 
world which they make to tliomselvea, 'J’ho know- 
ledge of cvoiy being, it ia argued, is tlius inevitably 
conditioned liy Its organisation, amt there is no 
nosi-ihility of arriving at nn objeeLivo criterion, 
nlan, in the Protagoiean forninla, in tho measure 
of all things ; but lie mcasiu'ea them ouly aa they 
iseem to him. SncIi a formula may be ihtor|irclcd 
either in a sonsatimmlistio and individnalistio 
fashion, ns seems to liavo buen done by ProLngoras, 
or in a rationaUstic and humaiiistic fashion, ns is 
seen in KnnL Tho former interpretation Icad.'i Lo 
a sceptical dissolution of knowledge, for it leavc.s 
no coiuinoii grouml on wliich imiividiiala miglit 
meet. Kant, by making space and Lime, if not tlie 
calugoiics also, forms peculiar to the livumui intelli¬ 
gence, but oonimon to all men, provides for 
olijcclive truth hetween man and man, bub insists 
on the merely liiinmn and relative character of such 
tnilli. Aiiarb from tho assertion of the merely .snh- 
jeetivo crinmctor of ftpaco and liino, which Kant 
cmi hardly be said to have proved, it is evident 
that the relativist argumcnb ajqiiies U'ith .most 
force fo what are called the sccomlaiy iiualilies, 
Mich aa tasbea, bmoAla, soutnls, and colours. Hub 
when we consider the elevated i)lca.suics of which 
the last two, at all events, are bJic sonren, wo may 
well lieRitato about pressing the reliitivislic argu¬ 
ment too far. Things do not exist on tlicir own 
account a.s Imhl brnto facts, on which iiilGlligcnco 
aftenvaixls aupcrvonca, to inalcc what nso of them 
it can. It Beoin.8 truer to believe tliat to bo 
known and enjoyed hj’spiritual beings is thepiir- 
pose oI Ihcir existence. Tlie relativity of tlie world 
to the’human senses and intelloet would then form 
no gronnd for believing that the linage of tho 
world tliHB obtained was in any sense distorted or 
untrae. Wo may riso to higlici' insight and move 
perfect eesblietic appreciation, but that our know- 
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ledge is finite and siibjccb to revision dc>e8 not 
deprive it of validity nv olijectivo tnith in its own 
time and place. The case /nr the rclatirity of 
knowledge wall be fowud strongly put in Sir W. 
Ilainllton’s Zfiscvssions and Lecitires otL 
pkysirs, in Dean Ivlansol’s Bampt-on l>ecbui'e8, and 
in'JEr Herbert Spencer’s First Principles. 
RcUcs(Gr. leinsanu. Lab. rdiquin;^ ‘remains’), 

I )ersona\ Tncinoriais of tbnso anmn^ thn dead who 
lave been disbinniiislied dtiiing life hy eminent 
qualities i CBpecially, in tbo history of the elim-ch, 
oljjeots -wliich deiive their value from their connec¬ 
tion with our Lord and with the saints; as, for 
example, fragments of our Lord's cross or crown of 
tliorns, portions of the dust, the hones, Ihohiooil, 
tlie insbruiuentfl of torture, the cl)ains, itc. of the 
martyrs, the mortal remains, tbo clotlies, the hooks, 
and otiior objects of personal use of the other 
saints. With them may be grouped ohjccLs to 
which a certain indirect sacred inter^t is given by 
their being brought into contact with the direct 
memorials of the dlstingnished dcml, os by their 
being placed on blie tombs of the martyrs, toucliwl 
with the relics, or blessed at thoslirine or sancbiinry 
of the saints, &c. Ilevei-ence for relics developed 
with the increasing honour paid to Martyrs (q.v.). 

Tlie earliest monumeiiLs oE Cliristian history con¬ 
tain evidences of the deep and Tovei'onlial aflcction 
■with wliich martyrs of tlio faith, tlicir mortal re¬ 
mains, and everything connocted with their martyr¬ 
dom were vegardcil by blieiv fellow-CUristiaua, and 
for which CatUolios profess to fiml warrant in many 
passages of tho Old and of the Now Tostaiiieiit, ns 
Ex, xiii. in 5 2 KingH, xiii. 21, and xxiii. 16-13; 
Matt, ix. 26-22; Acts, v. 12-10, and xix. 11 , 12. 
Tho lottev of tho CUnveU of Smyrna attests tide 
plainly as to tlie martyrdom of Poiycarp; Poutian's 
Lif^ 4/ Omricoi lolls of their stealing tbo martyr’s 
body, and oavryirg it away by night in holy 
tiiumnb. The Apostolical CoiisUtutiona bear* wit¬ 
ness to tlie honours paid. Jliraclcs, too, are do- 
sevibod os connected with lolics. Thus, Ambrose 
Lclls of a blliicl man's sight restored by bis touching 
tlio bodies of Clio martyrs Gervasltis and Prota^na; 
and similar wonders are detailed by Gregory Nazl- 
anzion, Chrysostom, and Leo tbo Groat; so tnab tho 
possession of voiles of tlio inartym, and oven tlio 
occasional touching of tliom, was regarde<l os a 
Special haiipincss. According to Thoodoret> even 
cities wore contonb to sliarowlth each other por¬ 
tions of tbo sacred tioasuro. Connected wiUi this 
feeling, too, is found a belief of a certain aacred 
clllcncy lu the pi’esoiicc or the toucdi of the relics; 
and especially there is aaevibod by ChvyaoBtoni, 
Basil, I'licodorefc, nuil otJici' J^atbers, to nrnyem 
ofi'ered before tlio rclicHi a virtno iu diejicliing or 
warding nil'aicknoss, diabolical macliinatidns, ami 
other evils, Hence wo find tliat nitai'a were 
erected over the tombs of tlie nmrtyi'f, or at least 
that relics were invariably ]daced on tho altnre, 
■wlicrcvov erected; insomncli tiint the Trullaii 
Council ordered the domolition of nil altars in 
wliich no relics bad boon deposited. Far more 
sacred than the relics of martyrs was the cross of 
our Lord, wliicli was believed to have been dis¬ 
covered at Jerusnleiu by Helena (q.v.), mother of 
the Emperor Constantino. Minnto portiona of toe 
wood were dislribntctl to the principal churclicsj 
and Cyril of Jerusalem, within less then a cen¬ 
tury after the discovery of Hie cro8.<J, describes the 
precious wood as disporsed lliroughont tbo world. 
According to Eohnult de Floury's il/mofr^ sur lea 
Instruments tie la Passion, ' tlic total cubic volume 
of all tbo known relics of the True Cross is about 
5,000,000 cubic millimetres, ■whereas a cross largo 
enough for the execution of a man must have 
contained at least 180,000,000 or thereby.' The 
liractioe of relic-worship, and tlio fonling on whicli 


it was founded, were not .suffered to pass without 
a protest. At quite an early period many abusas 
and siipcjatitioiis had crept in, wliich ereii tho 
Fathera who admit tho wonsltip do not fail to 
coiulcmn; and Vigilantius, iti a treatise now lost, 
reprobated in the strongest terms the excesses 
to which it was carried, and indeed the essential 
principles on rvliicli tbo practice rests. He liad 
so few {oHowevs, however, that wove it not for 
the refutation by Jcioino of liis work against 
relics wc should have no record of lii.s opposition 
to the popular view; and it is urgedliy CatlioUcs, 
an a proof of the universal acquiescence of the 
church of the 4th century in the practice of relie- 
wotsUlp, that it was nut even found necessar y to 
call a single council to condemn Vigilantiiis. 

Tho writing of Aiignstmc, of PaiiHims of Nnln, 
of Ephraeiii the Syrian, of Gregory tlie Great, and 
others are full of examples of tlio niimculoiis 
virtue ascribed to relics, and of the variety and the 
oxtensive nniltiplicatioji of sacred memorials of all 
kinds. Nor was this confined to the orthodox 
alone; all tho dilfcrentparties in tho controverav 
on the Incavnntion agreed ^vibU Catliolica and witli 
ono another on this subject, and oven the Icono¬ 
clasts, at the veiy time that they most fiercely 
repudiated tbo use of iiuageBj admitted witlioub 
dimcuUy the veneration of veUcs. 

In tbo ago of tlie Crnswlcs a frcsliimpulflowns 
given to tbo woi'sJiip of relics in thcAVeBt by the 
novelty and variety of tlio sacred objects broiiglib 
homo from tlio cliurclics of Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Constantinople by crusadeis, by palmers returning 
/com Palcstino, and by Hie Latin conqueroi's of Con- 
stantinoplo; and it is admitted by the most zealous 
Catholics that at this period many false, and perhaps 
even absurd and ridicnloiis relics wore introduced, 
and were sncccssinlly commoTidoii to the veneration 
of individuals or individual clmrcbca in tlioM^’cst; 
nor do they venture to denbt tlmt abuse and supev- 
stitiou touud their way sido by side with what they 
reganl 08 tliegcniiino and an tnorisod worsliip of tho 
church. Nevcrtlicless, with the exception of tho 
iVahlonso?, Wyclif, and a few isolated individuals, 
tho practice remained nnchallonged till tho I6th 
century, when, in common witli maiLy other doc¬ 
trines and practices of tlio Church of t^ome, it was 
utterly repudiated by tlie liefomiors. Catholics, 
however, lulogo that tbcjiraotice, as sanctioned hy 
the church, has nulliing in common with the abiiscK 
which fftitin the main grovMui of tho objectiouR 
allegeil by rrotestanLs. The Roman Cntliolic, use 
of relics, as authorised by tiio citurch, is to servo 
as incentives to faith and piety, by iccnliing vividly 
to men’s minds tho lives, and, tis it were, the 
corporeal presence n'nd tho earthly coiivcrso of tbo 
saints, and thus placing before llieiii, in a more 
touching manner, tbo. virtues which, in the 
cxanqilcs, aro held up for nieii’B tniitatioii, Tlio 
decree of the Council of Trent connects the subject 
of roVic-worahip with tbo general question of saint- 
woi'ship, and regards tlio relics of the saints not as 
jHisscssing inlrinsie virtiio, but only ns inatnimcnts 
‘ tbrough which God lieatows hcnciitR on men.’ 
The Fourth Latemn Council (1215) forbade tlio 
Halo or renemtiou of relics until tlicir nutbcuticily 
luwl been opproved hy tho authoiitics; the Council 
of Trent i-cnowcd the proliiliition. In tlio pastoral 
of the Bishop of Treves, inviting pilgrims to the 
exhibition of tho Holy Coat (J.301), it is expicaaly 
stated that ‘tbeautlienticity of no relic, ho it tho 
most cniiiicnt of tbo oldest ciiuvch of Christendom, 
foils under any precept of Catholic faith.' Reliw 
are usttally venerated in costly cases or ‘reli- 
quariea' sot on. tlic altar; they ai'd also carded in 
procession, nnd the faithful aro blessed with them., 
, 'Tho Greek and ollici' Oriental ehuvebes, and 
most of. tlie Oriental sects, agree with Roman 
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Catholics in the nractice of rolto-wm'ship. On tlio 
contmiy, fclie Befoi'nicil cliurclies, without excep¬ 
tion, have rejected tliensajjas tliougit non-religious 
I'olio-worship is rife ciioiigli, in tlie fonn of swoitla 
of Wallace ami Bmee, locks of Prince Charlie’s 
hair, liic. The pmetire of relic-worshtp forms a 
notable feature of tlvo Mohammedan usage of 

f dlgrlniages, ainl is an even more important 
eaiine of Biuhlliisin. 

I6clief» as distinguislied from ‘sculpture in the 
vniiiul,’ is one of the oldest forms of mural decora¬ 
tion, and in many caaes is a nuhordinatc depart¬ 
ment of nrclutectural nrt rather than n. branch of 
scnlptiii'o proper. It ia low roliof (baa-relief, basso- 
rilifivoj, middle (Jiiczzo-riliovo), and liigh relief 
(alto-iilievo) aceording as the carved figures pro¬ 
ject very little, in a moderate clegrco, or in a very 
cousidorahle degree from the background. The 
ancient Egyptians jirnctised a peculiar kind of 
low relief and intaglio comhined (.see Euypt, Yol- 
IV. p, 237). The wnil'Seiilpture.s of Assyria (q.v.) 
and Dnb^’lonia ffj.v.) are mostly in veiy low relief. 
The Elgin Mai'hle.s (f[.v.), from the Parthenon of 
Athens, are the most iiotahle o.xftmplc of high 
relief. See ScuLPTunB. 

RcUet' CUuvcli, See United Presby- 
TEHIANS, 

ItcUcvilig OITiccis See Poor-laws. 
Religion. The tonn licui since the lOlh cen¬ 
tury bocoine naturalised in mo.st European lan- 
fruagos. It has even in the Teutonic tongjies taken 
tlioplaoe of the native tcvius formerly iu use. Aa 
to its etymology, the derivation from relinquere la 
iiiilv-oiBallv recognised to be inconeistont with 
phonetic laws: the noccssity for assnming the 
axistoiico of a Uwt transitive verb ligere, ‘to look,’ 
hay not hooii niadoout; and tiie derivation fmin 
relegero (Clcoro, Nat. Deov. ii. 2S}, which impUc.H 
cart/nlMss cuid nttcnllon to what coucems the 
oi1a to be tbo primary signification of the word, \h 
ettor blian that from religare (Laefcantiue, Inst. 
Div, iv. 28), which refers tlio origin of religion to a 
sense of clcpemlcncc on or connection toUh Deity 
by the bond oj^ piety, Inosimicli ns tlie latter does 
not accord with tlie way in which the ancient 
lionians used the terms religons and rcligiosns, and 
Hupposoa in thorn a higher conception uf religion 
tlian they are likely to have posseseed. The 
Lnctaiitinii derivation, however, has not been 
sliown to violate any known linguistic law; ami 
the reason which Profe,s,sor bfax-Mhllcr gives 
(Na^Hvof Religion, p. 33) aa ‘the real objection’ 
to it docs not apply to iC at all. It is not * the fact 
tliat in clas.sicaf Latin religurc ia never used in the 
seiisG of binding or holding hack,’ Binding or 
liolding back, or behind, or fast, is its common 
meaning in clns.sical Latin; it is its meaning in 
Ca’snr, Cicero, Suetonius, Virgil, Horace, and 
Ovid. Its only other moaning is to wtbind. 

General ternis equivalent in meaning to velijpon 
are not to ho found oven in sncli JnngiinRc.s as 
Cljincso, .Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic, and need 
nob of coui'so be looked for in tbo laiignuges of 
imcnltnred peoples. Tlieie is no definition of |■c- 
ligion in llic Bible, nor any designation or descrip¬ 
tion of it which applios to tho lieatlion religioiw. 
Tlic Fathers and Scliyoinicn attempted oiilj- to give 
a dcfiriifcion of true religion. The dillionlty of 
framing a correct definition of reliLdoij is very 
great. .Such a definition oiiglit lo ajqny to nothing 
but religion, and lo dlHerciitiate religion finin every, 
thing else, iia, for example, from hnnginativo 
idealisation, art, tnornliby, or philo.sophy. It ahonid 
apply lo everything which is Jinbuially and com- 
inonly called roligion j to relit/ion as a snhjccUvo 
Biiiritunl state, and to all religions, liigli or low, 
Ivuc or false, which have obtained ol)jcotivo hia- 


torioal veaJUiation. And it should neither ox- 
pressly nor by implication exclude any essential 
element of religion, but exmess in a general way 
all that Is ncccssaril}’ incUnlcd in its natnro, iiidis- 
peiisahle to its notion. Since the need for dcrini- 
tions of thifl kind wn-s felt—i.e. sinoo the coiiipara- 
tive study of religions began to \)o cultivated— 
numcroufl attempts to supply it liavc been iiiado, 
hut few, if any, of tho definitions of religion o-s yet 
proposed fulfil all tbo I'eriuircnionts. Tlin.sc of 
ICnnt, Ficlde, Selilciermardicr, Hegel,' .Sbiau.'sp, 
Wundt, Pfieiderer, Herboit Spencer, Matthew 
Arnold, TyJor, John Caircl, and Max-Mfiller have 
attiwctod most attention. 

The classification of religions also presents groat 
difiicultics. To distribute them iuto(l) true and 
false religioiifl, or (2) natvnal and revealed reli^'iniis, 
or (,3) natural and positive loHgions, or (4) religions 
of savage and of civilised peoples, or (6) book- 
vcUuioiift ftud vyUgiouft ncit peu'sesaod of Baeved 
books, or (fl) iiuHvidnal religions (i.c. founded liy 
groat individual teaclicns) and national nv raeo 
religions (i.c. the collective pindiicLs of peoples or 
racM, tho growth of genoi ations), must obviously 
ho scientilically inadcqnato and unsatisfactory, 
although .some of the efassifications thus obtained 
may nob bo wiUioufc trnlli or interest. Mnx-Mhllov 
holils that ‘tho only scimitific and truly genetic 
classifiealioi) of religious is the same os that of 
languages,’ and Maurice Vovnes tlnit they must be 
classified according to races. And there can ho no 
doubt that, If religions, langiiagcs, and races aio 
properly cla-ssified, tlio classifications will, on tlio 
M'holo, corrcsnoml or coincide. Still they ouglib 
to bo classified imlepondently, from a .study of tholv 
own proper naluves, and a complebo accovdauco of 
their classifications is not to bo looked for. /I’lio 
fact, for instance, tliat tliero arc nnivcrsal rollgions, 
religions not limited by jangiingo oi’ vaco, mnsL nob 
l>e ignored or depreciated. Hegel’s classlfieabiim is 
very ingoniou.s and suggesLivo. Ho diatributea 
religions into religions of natnro, roUgions of 
Bpiritimlity, and tbu alrsolute or Cliristian roligion. 
ausworihg respectively both to tlio chief .stages or 
tho historical realisation of religion, and to tho 
ebililhood, yontli, and manhood of humanity. The 
religions or nature are ropiusonicd as iiioliuling 

(1) immediatorcligioii(sorcoi 7 and feU.Hh-worshij))j 

(2) pantheistic religion, 'wlilch comprehends Mio 
religion of nicasure (China), the religion of phan¬ 
tasy (Braliiuinism), ami tlio roligion of bohig-in- 
itfiolf (Buddliisiu); and (3) roligion wliicli tends to 
frocduiu, and which is oxeiupUlvcd in the voUgiou of 
tho good or of light (aiiciont Persian), the religion 
of Bori-ow (S,vrinn), and Ibc rnligioii of mystery 
(Egypt). The religions of spirituality are hold to 
ho tlieao three—the religion of subliiiuty (IIolu'cw), 
the religion of beauty (Grcolc), and the roligion of 
the imdei-standing (Roman), The olassificntioii of 
Von Hartmann is of the Bam© clmrautor, being 
very iiigeiiiuUHly conformed to tlie needs of liiR own 
pliilosopliy, and yet nob conspicnoiisly iiu’onsiBteiit 
with the facts. The clossilication.s of Lnbboclc, 
Tylor, Spencer, Eevillo, and D'Alviolla desorvo 
attoiilion as being Imsed on an c.xtensive and cIohq 
Rtmly nf religiqua, incUulliig those vague and viida 
religions to which it in o.sjmcially dilliciiU to assign 
nppi-opriato idaocs in a natural'and enni|)i’oliQiiRivQ 
echeiiiQ of uistribution. No genurni iigrooiuunt, 
however, Imsi been as yob roaohed oLthor iu deter, 
mining the spceie.s of the.so roliginn.s or the order 
of their succession. 

Professor Tiolo classifie.s religions as follows; 
I. Nature i-oligions, wliieli compveliond («) I’olydai- 
inonistic magical veiigions under tlio control of 
aiiimisni { (6) Pnriliod or organised magical reli¬ 
gions—Thcrianthropio polytheism, (1) nnoiganisod 
and (2) organised; (c) Worship of manliko hub 
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aupcrhuiiian and BOTni-etliical IjeingB— Aiithropo- 
inorphic polytlieisin, 11. Etliical relipons, Avlnclt 
avn eillici' (n) National noiiii.stic (nomolilietic) 
relij/iona cfnmnwntiea — Taoism, Confntiftmsm, 
EraTinuuiHin, Jainism and Primitive DiuUlbism, 
Mazclaiam, Mosaiam, and Judaism; or (6) Univer- 
saUstic veiigiona tommwnitiea—laliun, ^wddViiam, 
Clii'istianity. 

Keligioii is vivtunllj^ universal, althongh, of 
course, uoitlicv tlie possUiiUtiy nor ute existence of 
atheism enn be vcaHonably (fcnietl. The instances 
'which BiichncT, Liiblinck, and othem have adduced 
to prove that there are whole peoples destitnfceof 
religion will not -stand the teat of examination (aec 
Pliiit, Antithcistic Theories, Lcctiiro vii. and Notes 
xxv.-xxxi,, and RoskoiT, ReligiQMstoesouhrrokesten 
Naturvollcer). Nob one adcfinntoly attested case 
of the kind lias yet been produced; and oven if 
such a case were established it would go only a 
very little way towards pioving that man is not 
naturally and normally a rolipious being. 

Tiio starting-point of religious devolunincnb has 
been variously veprosentou os fctlenism {T)o 
Brosses, Cointo, Tylor), belief in ghosts (Spencer, 
Cospari, Le Bon), polytlieisin {Humo, Voltaire, 
Dupuis), pautheiam (Tboluck, Dirioi, Calrd), heno- 
thoisiu (Schellingi Max-Muller, Von Hartmann), 
and monobhoisni {Oronzor, Professor Rawlinson, 
Canon Cook). All these ropTeaentations are con¬ 
jectural. The present state of our knowledge does 
nob ouabla m to decUle what the primitive religion 
•was. Hiatovical vcaoarcii does not take ns baclc to 
it. Nor does ib sliow ua what stages of religion 
intorvenod between it and tlio earliest known 
bistovical voliglous. Tlio ways in which the rvvdcv 
phases of roligiou aro represented by anthropolo¬ 
gists and coiuparativo thoologiuns os having suo- 
ceeded one uiuitUer are lucruly muro or lose sue- 
gostlvo hypotheses, founded on data both insnlli- 
oionb and nmbiguouH, All serial arrangements of 
tlia kind onglib to be rogardoil a.s of a nioi-cly 
logical, nondiistoi'ical cliaraeter, although they 
limy, perhaps, old in loading to a discovci-y of 
the historical order of dovolopmcnt. Hcnco tlio 
best mode of arranging tho ruder religions may ho 
bliab wliidi begins with tho logically simplest pliaso 
of roligiou, and assigns tlie otheus a placo in tho 
order of their logical dcpondenco and complexity. 
Adopting tills principle, Naturism, tho worship of 
natural ohjeots regarded os powera or ngonts will 
come Tirsb, iinjilying as ib doos no original or 
special faculty or tendency, and being tho direct 
and natural intorprctutinn of phy.sioal facts. It 
may have many forms corresponding to tho differ¬ 
ences of the natural objects, and these forms may 
iniply very diflbrenb dcgioca of inlellecbiiol capa¬ 
bility and very ilifferent r[ualitios of disposition in 
tlio war8luppor.s, although they have certainly not 
been shown to bo succes-sive stages of roligioiis 
development. Nature-woi'ship affords a baaia for 
all other forms of religion and rvorship, and in inant 
of them its presoiieo a.s a constituonb is obvious, 
lb is difficwlb, if nob impnssilrlc, to conceive how 
men could have ri.son to any highor stage of religion 
except by means of ib; or liow thc^y conid havo 
failed to enter it unless raised above it by a special 
revelation. And the notion of aspeoinl revelation 
to men who iia<l not by naturnl means aoiuircd 
any belief in or thought of deity is scaroply con¬ 
ceivable. Aniiiiisin conies next as a natural re-snlb 
of the growth of the idea of sonl. It is often 
iiidistingnislmblo or dlHicult to distinguish from 
iiatnro-w'ovHhiji, wliioli is, as ib wore, implieii 
animism, while aniniisin is explicit natnro-wor- 
sliii). AVheu man has drawn a distinction between 
body and life or soul, it is natural that he ehonhl 
worlc it out in rogard to himself, anil then judge 
of otlior things by himself; ami the piionumona of 


sleep and dreams, of swooning, apoplexy, ecstasy, 
insanity, and dentil, all contribute to uionlil 
his tlimights when once they have been turned 
in this tUrection. Hence a iliiril phaao of religion, 
Spiritism, in wliicli the souls womliippcd are 
Iminan, or conformed to the human type and con- 
ceaveA of accoYiliug to imman experience, but 
affected and mcHlifiod by physical impressions and 
Analogies. The hypothesis of Mr Spencer that 
veligioti begins at tins atago, tho (li-st deities being 
deceased ancestors, and tlio first worship funeral 
rites, takes no account of a vast iims-s of philologi¬ 
cal eridcaeo which cstahlishas that the nan)G.s of 
tite oldest known gods rvere ilescriptivo of natural 
]tlienonicna, and of liistorical evidonce wliicli shows 
that aiiccsLor-woi'ship has been grafted in vavioita 
loenlitics on an older naturc-woi'sliip. It also rests 
on a very improbable assumption ns to sav'agc 
man’s mode of viewing natural objects worshipped, 
and fails to explain the common feabure.s, siimlar- 
ities, and analogies in the various mythologies, the 
trniisforinations of tlie ffhoAs into gods, the inferior 
position of properly ancestral gods, and especially 
tlic chamctcristics of nnture-wnvslilji, The fointli 
phase of religious dovelopinent is Tolytlici-sm in 
the epcciai sense of tho tcriii, anthropological 
mythology, tho worship of divine Indivicliialities, 

E cncrally'in origin iiatme-gods, bub transfoniicd 
y imagination opevating under the belief tlinb 
beings analogous to the imnian rule the conme of 
things. Tho llfth plinf^e is that in which poly- 
tbolam ia anlKsvillnatod lo, ov redwc&d midov, a 
Dnalistlc or Monistic concoption of the divine. 
The conception may be mainly reached either by 
Rpecwlativc or ethical thought. The sixth phase ie 
roprceonted by tho Honotlieietio religions—tlio 
Jewish, Christian, and Moliammedan. Those 
veligioua all claim to rest on special rovelutlan. 

In them only is beliof In n jiinrality of 
entirely ti’ansccnded. PIiiloBn])bical monism m a 
religion does not cast out polytlioism. Petioliisin, 
image-woi'ship, totemism, bliainauisiii, and sorcery 
probably should bo rogarded nob ns dUtineb pliases 
or natural logical stages of rollgtous devcloirmont, 
but as adjuncts and incidental pci'vorsfohs of 
religion which prcsiippoao its uornial or logical 
plinscs or stages. An acIcQiinto proof of this view 
would necessarily dislodge and destroy n number 
of oiin-ont hypotheses. 

The bhoorics regardinf^ tho psychological origin 
and tlio cssouco of religion are uuinevoiis and 
divergent. It was common among the atheists 
of the 18tli contiivy to speak of religion aa tlie in¬ 
vention of individuals depivous of (tccei\’inp their 
follow men iti order to further tlicir own selfish and 
ambltioiia views. Ecneriiach, Lange, S]jeiiccr, and 
others account for its appearanco by imagination, ' 
iliuflion, or the misinterprotcition of oiriinary or 
oxcopbioiial phenomena. Some zealous super- 
natuTalbts have argued that it must havo origin- 
atecl in a primitive revelation. It may be referred 
oxoUisivcly to the intellectual province of liuinau 
ivatuTO. This miatake; liowover, ia Loo gvosa to 
liave been often committed, and is sii/Ilciently rc- 
futctl by the obvious coiiKuleration that the lueasiire i 
of i-cUgiou is not the meoauiG of iuLelligenco or of I 
knowlmlge. Ilegol did not, as ia often .said, fall 
into tlie error of identifying roligiou with tliouglib, 
but only oni\)]in.si-scd strongly the imnnrbanco of 
thought in religion. Pascliol regards the principle 
of causality, autl Max-Miillev the perception of the 
iuniiito, os the roots of religion. And it may well 
be admitted that without both of these intellectual 
principles religion would be iniposstble. Bub are 
thoy more timn inoroly condition of its njipear- 
aiicc f The origin of religion is, of course, referred 
to intellect by thoso who hold tliat God is known 
iiitnitively, perceived directly, appvehondecl with- ' 
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out iiie<liuni; bub both psychology and history, 
both internal analysis and oxtemal ol)servation, 
seem to ilispj'Dve this liypotliesiR. Religion lias 
often been resolved into feeling or sentimonb. 
Thus Lucretius. Hobbos, and Stiwnsa have traced 
it mainly to /ear j the foUoAvfira of Ri^Ul to 
a desire to secure life and its goods aiuiilsb^ the 
uiicertaiiifcieg and evils of earth; the disciples 
of Sclileiermaclier to a feeluig of alwolute lieirend* 
eaee, of pure and entire pjXBsiveiiess; and otliera— 
e.g. Jlrinton and Newman Smyth—to the roligioiia 
foeliug regarded either oa a distinct primary 
feeling or a peculiar coinpouncl feeling. Kant 
represoiited religion as essentially a sanction 
for duty, ainl Jlatthow Arnold has defined it na 
‘morality tK)Uclied by emotion,’ ‘ ethics heightened, 
enkindled, Ht up bv feeling.’ Tliis great diversity 
of views of itself indicates what liivestlgntiofi is 
found to confirm—viz., that religion is a vast and 
complex thing, an inexlianstilde field for j)j»yeho* 
logical study. Almost nil the views referred to 
have soniQ truth in them, mid most of tboin aro 
•ouly false ill BO far ns they coasiime tlicmselvea to lie 
exclusively fnio. Tlic whole nature of lUnn has 
been formed for religion, and is eugaged and 
exercised in religion. Every piuiciplo of that 
nature which lias hecu singlocl out as the i-oot of 
religion has really oontrihuUd to its rlec and 
development. The Btudy of roligbn as ft process 
of mind, and of the factors winch comlition aiul 
dotertnine its devclopmenb, is the special task of 
the psychology of religion, a dopartniont of re- 
aenreh to winch many conti'ibubions have been 
mndo since I-luiue irdtiatod it In Ids Natural 
Ilistori/ nf Jlclwion (1739) by showing the import- 
ancQ of Clio distinction hetweou the ecitues and 
the rcfismw ot religion. 

A religion is a group or wliolc of religions 
Iiliononiciia—of mllgious holiofs, practices, ami in- 
Btitutions—eo cloRerv coiuioctcd with ono another 
os to ho tlicreby (Uiroveiitiatcd from those of any 
ofiliar relighui. Each religion Jios had a history, 
ami its rise ami ftpveml, formation ami tvansforma- 
tiouB, ivs a religion can only ho truly traced by being 
historically traced. Also religions aro IiisCurioally 
connected, are roiated to one aiiotiier, nud have 
iuflueucecl one another, in ways which may ho die- 
covered, and can only ho discovered, by historical 
rosenvcli. lionce bho History of Reilgions U also 
the bifltovy of veUalou, not an aggregation of tlie 
histories of particular veligioiig, but n truly general 
Jiistovy. Like the hlbtoriea of art, iudustry, science, 
and .society in goiicralj it is found on cxaiiiluation 
to have been a process of develojnnent in which 
each stage of religion has proceeded gradnolly from 
antecedent factors and conditions. The prcciso 
nature of tlio devolopniont can only be ascertained 
by iiivoatigation of the liistory iUiolf. No liytio- 
thesis of development iilumUl bo osmiincil nsn pre- 
snpposUion of suoli iiive.stiga.bioo. Naturalistic 
aprioriHUi is ns illegitimato in liistorical inquiry as 
tbcologicftl or iiietapliyMcal apviomm. Tho lilstory 
of religion ia mit only of groat iuiporfcanco in itself, 
hub iiiilispeiisablc to the ilglit iinderstaiiding of 
genev&i of the liistory of art, of philo-sophy, 

&c. It lifia'hceii studied nitii more zeal and 
wiccess during the lOtli century than in all tlio 
preceding ago.?. Tire history of religions beliefs ia, 
of coui'se, Only a part of the history of religious. 
Th ia, lu)wo\’oj', distinguishable, althongh inmipav- 
able, from it, and is often ttml conveniently desig¬ 
nated C'onipamtivo Tlieology. It comprejicnds 
coinparati\'Q mythology and the history of doc- 
tviuea, my Urn being beliefs which are mainly the 
ju'oducjts of imagination and doctrinca of rellection. 

The PsycJjolflgy of Religion, bho History of 
Itoli^ious, and Coinparativo Tlieology are cloarly 
diabrneb, and onglib nob to bo coii/onniled. At the 


same time they ai'c closely connected. They agree 
in that they are alike oeenpied witJi religion as nn 
empirical fact, ficiiee Llicy may be regarded as 
parts of a oompielicnsive science, to which it 
miglit he well to confine the designation ‘Science 
of ^Ugiouft,’ instead of using it In tire vague and 
nnibiguniis way whicli is so common. Thus under¬ 
stood, the Setonoe of Religions may lio said to deal 
with religion as a phenomenon nf experience, 
whothcv outwardly manifested in liistoiy or in¬ 
wardly realised in cnnHcloiiBiiess; to seek to 
describe and expliiin religious experience so far ns 
it Cftu he described and explained without bvans- 
cemling the rcligimia oxpej'ieiico itself. Its 
stmlcnls have only to ascertain, (uialyso, explain, 
and exhibit experienced fact, Were lellgion a 
physical fact, to study it merely as a fact would bo 
enough. The a^liononier, blic niitnvniistj the 
cbenmt have no need to judge tiieir facta: they 
have Only to describe them, aiialj’.‘<o tbcin, ami 
dotci'ininc their relations, Bub it is otherwise 
U'ltb tlie studentf* of religion, of momlity, of art, 
of reasoning. Tlioy soon come Lo a point where 
they must liecomo judges of tlio ]»lienomciia and 
pronouftco on Uielr truth and worth. Experionco 
in Llic physical epbevo is experience anil notliiiig 
move; experience in the spiritual splicre ia very 
often expericnco of M'hftt is urevorent ami impious, 
immoral and vicious, ugly niul enonoous, foolish 
or insane. Has the nilncl simply to dcsciiho and 
analyse, accept, nud be content u’ith sncli expevi- 
eucc? Even tlio Ingicion and the n’sthebician will 
answer in the negative, will claim to judge their 
facte aa confminjjig to or contravening the Jaws of 
truth and tlie ideals of art. Still more decidedly 
must the moralist' and the student of religion so 
answer. Religion, tbeii, is not eoninieteiy htwvll<H\ 
wlien it Is only stmliod hifetorically. Jlonce it 
must bo dealt ivith by otiicr seicnccs ov disciplines 
Ilian those which are jiicrely historical, iVliivt 
these are, and how they are related to religion, 
the writer has elsewhere oiideavouted to show. 

All the particular theological sciences ov diacb 
pliiics treat of particular aspects of religion or of 
religion in particular ways. Tlioiv velationsliipa to 
one niKilhcrcan only be duteriniuGd by tlieiv rela¬ 
tionship to It. TJioy can only bo unilied and co¬ 
ordinated in a tvulv organic manner by Lboir duo 
, referenco lo it, Wlion vuliglon is studied not 
merely in pavtieulnv aspeotR uud wivys, Imi in its 
unity and entirety, with a view to its compiolieii- 
bion in its essence and all essential rciatioaR, it is 
the object of the Biiilasonliy of lieliglon. Although 
a distinct and essential aepartment of |)liiIo.°<oi)liy, 
and the highest and most comprehensive Uioological 
Heience, the (ihiiosopiiy of religion could only appear 
hi an imlepoinlent and a])proprialc form wlien both 
philosophy and tlieology were iiighly developed. 
Ibis, tlicreforc, of coinparaLivcly recent origin, and 
indeed lias been clholly ciilLii'ftted in Gci’iiiany 
dnriiig tbo lOth eontury, 

Tho Hibbcrt Lcctwes of Mnx-Mliller, Rciiouf, Kuunen, 
llhy.i BftviclH, Sayoo, mid Uhys; TiIax-Jldllur’K Jfaturnl 
IMigifnt and Vhgaicttl lietigion; 'i'iolo’s Outlincn of the 
Jlislorj/nf Jidigion, owl art. 'Eoligiuns'in A'itoy, Vrit.; 
Uo Ia Sausaayc’a Lchvbwh dtr /{cfigionft/cschicklCj ./V. 
Lang’s ATyth, JtUmtl.und HcUgion: itcville's UvUuiona 
des Peuples «o«-ci'infi5i.kfl, &&, treat of tho liislory of 
religion. AUiott’s faycholoyi/ anti Theology^ Kcwmim 
Siuyth’n Jieligiom S’evliny, JJrinton’H JidighuS SciUl- 
7Hent, D. Grcoiiloaf 'J'lioniii.son'8 Jlclif/iovs iS'cigi'jjinhs of 
the Ifumnn jlfmd, IIcppol’s Avfage ilca lifenscJicn sw 
Setigion, oml Ulvici’R OuU uitU Alcnsch deal with tlio 
psyoliology of religion. I'hovo aro two vahiahlo worlcB 
on tlio liiatory of t|io jihilosophy of religion—pneidorcr's 
(tniiiB. h.TKtowa,i'b nud Menaica) and riinjor’e (trans, in 

? atb by Hoetlo); also tiGafcisea on Rcii/iionspkiloaaphic by 
Togel, Krause, Ohlort, ’X'auto, Apolb, SlUoltl, iliu-timnin, 
IPelohinllllor, mid Pouwonliofl'. Of worlcs in English, 
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sue l&Ioi'eirs PhUosophif of JicUaioii, Cnird's Itilroduetioa 
to th6 Philosophy of Peliyion, Morris’ Philosophy and 
ChrisCCaniCif, niid Lotze's OiUliui'if of Use Phil^^y of 
Meliyion, Tljei'e ore, besides the. relevant pAmgraplis un 
religion in suclt nrtiales oa tlioae dealing with ABsyria> 
llnbylouia, Egypt, Eti-uvis, Greece, Home, &c., separate 
nrticloa on tlie various religions of tire world, sects 
Oiviatioii and otlier, and religious- doctrines throughout 
tilts work, including tiiuse un 


Agnosticism, 

Anccstor-worslilp. 

Animnl-worshlp, 

AnImlAiii. 

Antliropoinorphrsni. 

Apologetics, 

Auguries. 

llmldlilsin. 

Confucius. 

Copca, 

DivlnflHon. 

Fcttclifsiii. 


Fire. • 

Idolatry. 

luspinicion. 

Alagfc. 

ilACvrinliBiii. 

Urolininiiictlaiil.sm. 

Jilorinons. 

Mytliologi”. 

Pnii theism, 
rarseea. 
Plniifc-lore. 
Poaltlvlsin. 


DatioiMliBin. 

Sacrinec. 

Seculariam. 

Serpeut-worshlpk 

Siurilnallsiii. 

I'nelsin. 

Tlicolojor. 

llicasoimy. 

Tiansiuiftrallbn. 

Witclicraft. 

IScnd-Ave.sta. 

Korooator. 


Reiiit'lliKlcr la a term mneh n.sed in tito law of 
Eimlaml. Thus, if the owner of the fec-siinple, or 
fvemiiili.1 of lamia, nive thorn hy ■will or ileeil to A 
for life, and after Iiia decca-se to B and his hem, 
the interest of B ia called the remainder, because, 
after dedneting* A’s life estate, all that remains 
belongs to B. A vomalndor is distingniahcil from 
a reversion in this, that in tho latter case the land 
i-efcut'iis or rdverts to the owner himself, tie- 
uiainder.s are used in acttleinonts for the purposo 
of fixing fclio suoccsiaiou and tying up the property, 
so far as the law avUI permit. Sco rBUPKTiriTy. 

Rciliaki BonitR'X (1816-09), nhyBivian and 
pliyHiulo^'lnt, bocanie a profcKsor in Berlin, and 
ubstluL'inaUed himself by niicroscopio u'ork in 
patliology and ombi-yology, and Iw the medical 
appUoatiou of electric curiciits. IIo wrote works 
on the dovolopineiib of the vertebrates and on tho 
medical uses of oloobrioity. 

Itoillbailg'i a town on the north coast of Java, 
caiutal of a residency that has an area of 2890 
s(|, ui. and a pop. of 1,170.080. 

Roiiiciiibrniicoi’t Kino’.<» or Queen’s, an 
oiTiccrof tlie old Exchc^noruf England, whose duty 
it was to reniiiul the jiulscs of that court at tho 
proper times that such and such things hod to he 
attended to, and also to keen certain records ntid 
make out processes, Since tfio constitution of tire 
Bupreme (Ijaui't (q.v.) tlio qiiuen’s remomhrancer 
has been at the bond of a dopartment of the ccntml 
oiFice of timt court. Tho Scottish exchequer is still 
irruaiilcd over by the queen's and lord treasurer's 
reinenihrniicor, 

Rciilbvandt* Tho namo ‘ Rembrandt’was a 
bapti-euial name only, which occurs in vaiious 
forms. Rembrandt’s initials wore R.H.—Lo. Rem¬ 
brandt Harmenszoon, or son of Hartiien, and his 
fatlior's full name was Hnmien GciTiUzoon van 
Rijn, or Hariiieii the son of Uerrib, living ou Rhino- 
side. The local indication, van Rijn, is used in 
deeds after 1600 A.D. Reiiibraudb ia now often 
called Van Rijn, but never Havincnsznoit. At the 
time of the artist's birth liia family WJis of the lower 
inUUllo class, and in prosperous circoinsiancea, 
living ivt Loydon, and holding jiropcrty there. 
Eroiii fclie register of marriages and from u date on 
an etching, vosmaer accepts July 16, 1607, os the 
true birtli date. Rembrandt’s father was a miller, 
and his mother, Ncol ticn van Suydtbrouek, a baker’s 
daughter. Tliey haci seven or eight children, of 
wlioni two died young, Rembrandt being tlio 
youngest but ono. All tlio boys were brought up 
to trade except Rembrandt, whoso father iriBiicd 
to give liinr a classical cdvication; but lie hod no 
tasto for Latin, so he wont to learn ^rainting in the 
studio of d^an Swanenburch, probably in his twelfth 
or thirleontli year. Orloi-a says that ha worked 
wibli Van Swanenburch three year.9. This innator 
came of a good family, and had viated Italy. 


Rembrandt’s next inn-nter ivnii I'ietci' T,nstiiian, 
but he stayed with Lastnian only six nionths. He 
probably returned to his father's iioiisc about 16113, 
and stayed there till 1630. Already lie Itad begun 
to paint old age ; tliero are scvernl pictures of that 
(late mpreseuting old people, ns ^vcli as cni-eiul 
studios. He began liis career ns an etclier veiy 
early, aud ctclted beggars and pictiinjsinic licads, 
mcluding liia own, also a first biblicid Hubject, 
'Jesua presented in the Tenijilc.’ There are no 
less than- thirty etchings for the year 1630, wlien 
the artist was only tirenty-t)ji'ee. Iir the sanio 
yefcB he migrated from Leyden to Amatorilam, 
then a picliicestjnc city of 10*0,000 iiiliabitnuts, and 
tlioixi lie set up a atiitUo and took pujiils. Already 
one of the most indimtvious and pvnduclive artists 
that ever lived, Rembrandt found time to piviut 
several hihlicni anbjects, besitles a munber or por¬ 
traits, and to eteh’forbj’ plates in tiie year 1031, 
wiiilsb his pit^esM in art was so i'a]iid that he 
painted one of his. most imjwvtnnt uioeterpiccds, 
‘ Tlie Anatomical Le,¥8on,* in 1632, at the early ago 
of twenty-five. Ho iiiaiTied Baskin van Uleiiburgh 
in June 1631. Sbe-was of a good family, twenty- 
one years old, and the youngest of nine cliilclraii. 
The pair settled in a large house in the Breud- 
fitraat In Amsterdam. TJiere is good evidence thab 
tlie marriage wn.s liappj’, and uoj know Sasliia by 
the yorttaUs l«ev husoand made of luir. After 
marciago ho continued to bo very indnstvloiu, even 
the- .iAar of marriage liaving a liarvesb of several 
roligious pictures nm1 many portvolts, as well os 
fifteen cLching.s. The artist was also in the Iiabit 
of producing many sl(L'tcIi(!s and dmwiiigs. Vos- 
mnei* observes that these uru cither skudies' tvaiTi 
nature or notes taken rapidly, or else onibiyos of 
ideas caught os thuy fonuccT tlicmsolvcs, witlt a 
rude pou aud a wtiali, or a few stmlccs of black 
stone; 

Rembrandt had n daughter, Cornelia, bom in 
July 1638, but she died the mouth follouing. A 
second Cornelia iras born in 1640, wha also died 
young, and a son, Titus, in 1641, His father dtod 
about 1632, and liis molhei' about 1640, aft'ei* 
having beorn fi'cgueiitly poj trax’ed by her son both 
in nalnthig siuletching. SasKiadied prenmtiiroly 
in 1642, alter only eight years of inari-iage. Be¬ 
tween the death of hW mother and thut of his wife, 
Rembrandt’s activity developed itself in threo 
braiicboH, portrait, small biblical or gome pictures, 
and largo caiivaaos AVitli figuros tbo size of life. 
Tho year of Saskfa’s death fs also tliub of tire 
famous picture known as tho ‘Night Watcli.* 
An imiiorlant biuiicb of Rcnibranilt’s nrLiatic pro¬ 
duction from 16-13 to 1650 rr as landscopc, wiiich bo- 
continued to prncti.so inure or loss till 1650, both in 
ctcliing and painting. After the deatli of .Snskiu 
llie dniueatio life of the artist becomes obscure. 
In 1664 Ids servant Hondrickie Jaghors Jiad a cliilcl 
byliini baptised as Cornelia, and after his death 
one Cathei'ina van- TVijele is mentioned in tlie 
register as his widow, bnfc ib is unknown xvlicthor* 
she xvas n second or a Ihird wife, and at wliat date 
hei' iiinmago took place. It is not preciholy known 
what M'crc the cause,? of ReiubraiuTt’s bankriiptey in 
1G5& llou'ns an nvilont collector, ■willing to give 
high prices, and aa his family fell iuto embarrassed 
cimimstoiiccs, it is likely that ho helped then'r. 
Ills art, too, became unfasliionablc j but lie did nob 
relax Iri^ diligence. His collection fetched only 
6000 florins nb tho sale. Vofiniaer believes, how'- 
over, tliab he hnd found evidence of n return to 
pni'bial prosperity, and that Rembrandt -rvas able 
nl, least to rent a comurodiona and handsome honsc 
near tho Rozcngraclit. After continuing to U'orlc 
with cotiRtAnb enmgj’and irudiminlshecl poivei', Jia 
died Octolier 8, 1660, following his son Titus, who 
died a year eavliov, Tltua left a posthumous 
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dandit<iv, Titia, ftiul Renibramlb was presoiil: at 
tlie uaptiain. Ho was spai'cil. the pain of loaug 
tills {'laTKlcliild, wlioso deaCli occuiTed thirteen 
days after liis o^v‘n. Henilu'andt left two children, 
iiaiucs unknown. 

Tlie genius of IlembmiulC luis heeti tlioauhjoot of 
nuicli controversVi hut Jiis fame has inereosed, not¬ 
withstanding unintelligent cunauvQ and praise often 
equally ■unintelligeub. RGinhrandt was not blind 
to the merits of Italian art, as wo know by his 
collection, but liift own pvaetiee was founded on the 
direct (itiuly of the nature lie saw croniid him both 
in hiiinan life and landscape. It is a mistake, 
however, to siipposo that he copied naturealavishli', 
tliafc he a sorb of pliotographor. Far from tlmt, 
he was so imaginative that ho iranBinutcd overy- 
tlilng. He hail au emial power of expressing imisa 
and venderin" detail hotli in painting and etehing. 
Hia ttichniem force in both arts has oidy been 
rivalled la other styles, and it has never boon 
surpassed. The common admiration for liis cldaro- 
Qscui'o is, however, inisphtced. The chiaio-osciiro 
of lienibrandt is often false and iuconsistent, and, 
in fact, he relied largely on public ignomnce. But 
though arbitrary it is a\%Yaya conducive to hia 
jfuvpoae, Ill ctohing tlio eflcct of it was often 
lieightened by an intentionally unequal distribution 
of lliilsh. Jfo artist ov’or combined more delicate 
skill with movoonoicy and jmwer. His tveatment 
of jiiankiiul is full of luiinaii sympaOliy for all ages 
and conditiun^, Init his esnecial study was old ago. 
la his iaterpi'otation of tlio Scriptures he did not 
seek to give dignity by a factitious mnguilicencc, 
or by eUvatiuy povftouagoa above their social ranlc, 
bub by inspiring rospeot for them, and inter<«t in 
them, as they were. At the samo time Iiis artist- 
faculty of hlealisiitioii acted in Its own way by 
giving suhliinity. Of the groat artists Bemhrandt 
is not the most perfect, but he is tlio most intorest- 
iiig, and liis woik is full of i-arioty, both in subject 
and In technical motliods. He wasagreat draughts¬ 
man, in his own way, and often a luic colourist as 
well as a groat executive vli'tuoso bobli iii painting 
and etching. 

Rtiinbrandt had much personal influence os a 
teacher, and many of Ids pupils becanio known. 
Hia life aeoins to have boon alwoibed in work, and 
he avoided foahionable society, keeping to the 
two classes of burghers and artists to which ho 
bcluiigcd. 

O.y fnr the best biosi'njiUy of lluinbrandt is tliat wi-itton 
in Ihrenoh by hia countryman Vosmacr (I’avis, 1877). 
Tile Arst oatalogne of tlic etchings of Itombnuwlt is the 
iiiGrnnpiotc oiio by Qeisaint, pnblislieci aftor liis death in 
1731 I’oter Yvur of Aiusterdain snpplomcntcd tliiu, aiid 
U.nilby of Livcniod puldiKhed a trAiuintion in 170G. 
Acliiin Bavfcscli followed ut Vioiiiia in 1797. De Olaussin 
pnlilislicd ill 182-1 (ui oditiun of preceding cainlogiics. 
wHaon (Lciiul. 1830) issued a now cnfcnloguu wHli 
origiijrti oh-s-orvatioas. 'I'Jiut by Cfiai-Ies Bfonc, in two 
vols. (Paris, ii.d.), iiioludos both pictures mid otoliingA, 
that by Mr Middleton (Loud. 1878) cives tlio otchiiigs 
only, mid n catnlogna privately printed for Hio Dnrlingtoci 
Club in 1877 gave tUo otcliiiigs in chronological omor. 
VoBintior gave cataloguca nt tho end of liis hiogroidiy, 
both ohrunologlcal and classiAcd. Mr F. S. Hndon's 
monogrnpli on tlio otoliings (Loud. 1879) prows that 
sonic of tlio plates attrlhutcdto Roinbrnndt were executed 
by otlier bands, probably by pupils. Tlic best existing 
catalogues of Hoinbrfiudtfs works give about 600 ])iaturc.s, 
drawings mid studies, and 353 etching.^, 'ilio bent of I 
bis mind may be judged of bv bho choice of Biibjcot. Out | 
of tho goiienil total ol about 1150 ^vo|•k8 136 nro from tho 
Old Testament, 2o.'i from the Now, 22 from olassioal 
mythology, iind only 13 from history. Tlioro arc about 
4d0 ])ortrAib.s mid lOO IniiilBcnpes, besides soino Bl(etahc.s 
of iiiiimnls and many studies not olassed. 'W'itli tlio 
single oxcopbiuii o! tlm Bible, lleinbvandt got litbla from 
booka^ and his hou-o, so rich in worlts of gmpliio art, 
contained bai-oly twenty voluinos. 


Itcitiijin* genus of Citichonacefe (see Cin- 
I ciiosA), valuable os a source of Quinine (q.v.). 

' There are no less than thirteen species fouiul in 
Brazil. Tho name comes from that of the Brazilian 
phyaicittii Remijo. 

Remington, Piiii.O, inventor, was horn at 
LitcEilichl m New York on .Slsb October 1816. Ho 
entered the small-arms factory of hia father, and 
for twenty-five years snnerintemled the mechanical 
department. TJio pcriccting of tho Remington 
I broecli-loodiiig rilles and of the Remington type- 
I writer waa largely due to liis inventive skill. In 
I 1886 he withdrew into juivalo Ji/e. 

Rcnili’cmoiit, a town of Prance {do])b. Vosgea), 
atands on Uie kloiiclle, 17 miles by vail SB. of 
Epinal. The remains of nn abboj', founded in G20, 
are tho liueat building in the town. Tlio abbess 
ivns a princess of the empire down to 1566; the 
iiuniiory wns «upprc.ssed at the Revolution. Muslin, 
cotton,'leather factories, and sawmills exist lierc. 
l‘op. 84-17. 

Itemittoit Fever is one of the varieties uf 
fever arising from malaria or marsli-poiaon—one 
licvnj; Intermittent 1‘evev, ev Ague (q.v.). In 
its milder forms it scarcely iliU’ers from severe 
iiilovmiUcnt fever; wliile in Us more serious form 
it mny approximate closely to yellow fever. As 
the nature of the poison on wliich it dejioiuls is 
siilliciently noticed in blio article Malauxa, wo 
sliall at unce proceed to dcBcribe the most char¬ 
acteristic syiu]*i-oms, Tlie attack may bo either 
stidden or nreccdoil by languor, chilliness, and a 
general feeling of imhu'se. Tlmn comes a cold 
atago, usually of short duration, Tliis is followed 
by a hot stage, in ^vllioll the symptoms aro com- 
monly far moi'O intense than those oxliibltcil in the 
womt forms of ague. Giddiness proceeding to 
delirium is not uncommon, and is a liad symiitom j 
whilo in other coses drowsiness or lethargy is one 
of the most marked symjrtoms, Tlioro is often 
great tenderness or pain In liio region of the 
stonmeh, and vomiting—ilto vomited maltor fre- 
miontly containing Liio or blood. A remission of 
tliosc symptoms occurs, in iiiild cases, in six or 
sevou hours; but in severe cases the paroxysm 
may continue for twenty-four hours or longer. 
Tho remisRion^ is eoiuetuuos. hut uob o-Kvays, 
nccoimiauicd witli .sweating. Thu duraUou uf tlie 
remisslou is tis varied as that of tho pavoxysm, 
varying from two ov three to tldrty hours, or oven 
longer. Tlie fever tlien returns witli iiicroasod 
severity, and willionb any cold stage; and llien 
the paioxysms and rciiiisi^ionB piocecd, must uum- 
iiionly accowliiig to no recognisable law, till tlio 
case toiiiiiuates either fatally or in convnlesccncu. 
Ill favuniabio cases convalcsceiico is nsiially cBlah- 
lishcd ill about a week. The severer fonns of this 
fever nro oftun accompanlod with more or loss 
jaundice, ami honco tho diaciuso inn* received tlio 
name of hilitnm remittent fever, It is also known 
as juuglc-fovov, Inko-ievov (fiom Its pvovaleiico on 
the boi-dor of the groat Aminican lakes); and the 
Afijcaii, Bongal, Levant, IValclioron, and oLlior 
similar local Tovei-s aro inoroly Hynonyina of tliis 
disease. In Eiighvml tho disease m very raro j and 
when it occui-s it is usually mild, Tlio (iiscuso is 
moat sevci-e in soutliern Asia, westoni Africa, 
ConU'd,! America, and the AYest India Islands, 

The firat object of treatnieiib is to rednee tlio 
cii-culoition during the hot stage. 'LTila in done by 
a dose of five grains each of calomel and James’s 

t iowder, and, after an interval of tlirco or four 
lonra, hy a sharp catbarUc—as, for iiifitnnco, Llio 
ordinary black dvanglit. On the m*»rnlng of the 
following day the roniissioii will probably no more 
complete, wlion _ ipunhio should be freely and 
reponteilly administered. A niixtnro of antiliionial 
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wine wUh acetate of iiotasli sliouhl aJeo be given 
evGi'y t^^’o or tluee bom's, eo os to incixinsio klie 
action of the ylcin and kidneys, The patient miieb 
bo carofully wntcliud dunn^; tiie period of con¬ 
valescence, A timely renioval iron) all malarious 
inihicucc, by a change of cliinntc ot a sea-voyage, 
28 of the highest importance. 

RciiionstrniliCC, Tire, a detailed statement of 
all the king’s illegal and oppiessivc acls^ and a 
vindication of the rights of pniiiamcnt, laid before 
tlie House of Cuininons by Pym, anil carrieil by 169 
votes to 148, after a stonny debate lasting from 
noon till after midnight, November 22 and 23,1641. 
On the question ns to its being printed the debate 
began anew wibb such c-vlraordinary oxoaperation 
tiint an nctunl conflict on the ilaur of the Hoii»u 
was fiaved only_\>y the caimnesa and tact of Hamp. 
don. On n division n majority of 23 left the publi¬ 
cation free and restrained the printing only until 
further order, The adoption of the Renionstranco 
was felt on both .sides to be a crisis in tbe struggle 
between Gliavlea I. and the pavliaTnetib. It kindlcii 
afresh the cntliiisiasni of the country, and Imriicil 
the king into more violent and fatal measures. 
'Tlio fcnrning-poinb of freedom or dom^iotism,'says 
Forster, 'for two more centuries in England was 
probably passed that night.' 

Rcmoiistraiitiii. .See AntriNius. 

Rem'orn, or Sucking-fish {Echcneis),e.ucnnti 
of fishes aomabiiiies classed not tar from mackorois 
niuong the Acaiithopterous Teletistcans, or referred 
to a Hpceial sub-ovdev DiBcocepUall. Tbe great 
iiDculiaiity is the suctorial disc on the dorsal aur- 
laco of tlic iioad. It is formed from a modification 
of the first dotsal fin, whoso spines have become 
cleft. The suokiiig-fislios fix themselves very firmly 
to sliarks, sworcl-usli. turtles, and evoti to ships. 
So firmly do tlioy adhoro that they are somotimes 
UNsd in fishing. A lino is fl.xod to tlio tail; the 
fish is sob free: it disco\'ora a turtio or fish and 
fastens itself. The flslioriiion dive aftortlie line if 
the remora lias fastened on bo a turtle, or may in 
other cases simply haul it up. Columbus, or'ono of 
his companions, crcsorlhed liuw tho ‘Guaicaa 'shoots 
■ like an Arrow out of a Bosve towanla blie other 
fish, and tlioii, gatlioriiig the bag on his head like a 
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pursc-net, liold llioni bo Inst that lie lets not loose 
bill lial’d up oub of tlio water.’ More precise details 
have been furnished by otiier traveHorB. Sovei-al 

E ccies of Eohoncis or roniora arc known from 
iiizibar, Cuba, New Guinea, &'c. Tlio remora of 
blie Mediterranean was ivell known to bho aneicnfcs, 
and was credited ^vitli many feats, such as tliab of 
ilotainluff Antony’s ship from Uio battle of Actimn. 
The fisli iH pnlatahlo, niid is suinctimes eaten after 
its day's work of fishing. 

Removal of doods# See Lanoixuid ahd 

Tenant. 


_RciuscllCf(1, a town of Ilheiii&h Pinssia, C 
miles <H. of Elber/old-iJnniien, canies on extousive 
iiuiiiufocturcs of iion wares, cutlery, &c. Pop. 
(1871)22,017; (1880)30,029; (1800)40,500. 

R<iiiiii8at (Jean riEHim), Abel, Gliincse 
acliular, was liurn at Paris, fitli Septomber 17S8, 
studied nicilicinc, and took bis ilipioma in 1813; 
blit as early as 1811 ho Imd ]ntb]iF.ricd au cssa)’ on 
Chinese litoi-atuve. In 1813 lie was couipoUeil to 
serve aa hospital anrgeon, but in 18M ho was made 
professor of CluncBe in the Colliige de France. Of 
the iiiiniei'oiis works that he wrote Bubsegiienb to 
this period wo may tnention Eecherches sii7‘ les 
Langiics J'«rt«rc#(i820), aworlc in some sort pre- 
liamtory to his great Elimetits etc la Graminahc 
Chinoisc (1822). He wrote nl.au on tlic origin of 
Cliincae writing (1827), on Cliincso medicine, on 
the tonogixiphy and. liistciry of the Cluticae empire, 
KaA. mdunges (puhlislicd in 184.3). Rdnuisat was 
the fust to mako known in Europe the life ami 
opinions of Laoii-Tszc. In ISIS li^nuisat became 
one of tho cilitotsof iiie croiirnaf des jSaumifs; in 
1822 he foundcil the SociiiLi Asiatiqiie of Paris; 
and in 1824 ho was apiioiutcd curator of the 
Oriental Department in the BibUotlibquc Royale. 
Ho dicil of clioiora at Paris, 3d June 1832, at the 
early ago of lovty-four. 

I^niiisat, CuAnLES (Fban^ojs Mahho, 
Comte dk, a Fi-ench politician ami littimtenr, 
born at Paris, Mth Jlaroli 1707, the son of Angus- 
till Laurent, Comte do Rdnnisat (1702-1823), wlio 
was successively chambovlaiii to Napolccm and a 

S ofect under the Restoration. Ills inothor [n^c 
niro Elizabotli Jeanne Gravior de Vorgoimes) 
was bom in 1780, nmrricd in 1700, became dama 
(htpaUtis to Joscpliinc, and died in 1821, Young 
R^imisat early developed Liberal idcoa^ and tooK 
eagerly to jotinmlisin. Ho signed tho lournalists’ 
famous protest against tlie Ordinanccs of Folignao 
which brought about the July revolution, ami was 
ill October elected (lemity for Toulouse, lie now 
allied himself with tlie Boctrinaiio party, and in 
1836 became undcr-socrotai-y of state for tiie interior. 
In 1840, when tho govcvninenb passed into tlie 
bands of Thiers, Rdmueat was luwlo TiUuistev of 
tho Interior, but soon resigned tlui ollice. Ho was 
exiled after tbe coup (I’itat of Louis Napoleon, and 
henceforward devoted himself to litoiaiy and pliilo- 
souhical studies, till, in August 1871,^ M. Thieia 
called him to hold the norlfolio of Foi-oign AfTairs, 
wliicli he retained until 1873. Ho died Juno 6, 
J875. lt6iiiHsafc was long a well-known contributor 
to the liemc des Denx Maudes, 

Among his writiii;;!! arc his Estciii de Philosophic 
(1842)5 Abdlardiim)’, L’An(llcUrre an XVIIP jSUcIc 
(I860); Etudics on St Aniclm (1863), Eacon (1867), 
C/iamiUiff (1867), John Wesley (1870), I/j 7‘U ncflcrl 
«/ ChcriJury (1874); Ilisloitv de w P(u7o.ioj»few m Awjlc- 
terre de Bacon d Lookc (1876); and poathiimoiisly two 
philosopliioikldremns, and Xa Saint Btti'thdlcmp 

(1878), and (Jorreijiontlttricr «e>u/rni{ (cb 7 >i c«iiii'C8 tiivnCe# 
de la BealaHixitioih (G vola. 1863-87). 

Hia mollior’a JUtHioi'fea (3 vole. 1870-80) and Lellvta 
(2 vola. 1881), both of >¥111011 Imvo been translated into 
Fiig^iah, utoved to be of tho greatcat intercut, and threw 
n flood of light on tho strongo society of tho First Einpiro 
aiid tho ohnractcr of Nnpolooti. 

Rcmy» St (Lat. Eemigius). See Ehuims. 
R-CiiaiS-SnilCC is a cominebenBlvo name for 
the great intellectual movement u’liich marks the 
Iraii.sitiou from tho niiddlo ngca to the modorii 
world j a movement mcliuliny a v'ory marked 
change in attitiule of niiiicl and ideal of life, ns well 
os in philo.'iopliy, art', literary criticism, political fuul 
i-eligioufi thougdit. Substantially a revolt against 
the .barrenness end dogniallsni of AIccHicvali&m. 
the new apirit claimed tho entire lil)oratlon_ ot 
i-eosoii, and, passionately recognising and studying 
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tlio rich Ininiaojity of Greece and Rome, aimed 
at a complete rehabilitatiuii of the Iniman bpicit 
with all tlic fi'cc aotivitiea ami arts and graces 
wliicli invested tlie classical ago. It was an escape 
—at first hesitating, then triumphant—fj-on) a Jife 
regiilated and conEined cm all sides by ecclesias¬ 
tical tradition mul intelleetual tyraiiiiy into joyona 
freedom and unfettered fapentaneity. Zeal for the 
Lilteroi lluiminiores brought foi th a new ideal of 
culture, and the ne^v view of life for which the 
name of Hiimanisiu (q.v.) is used. Renaissancu, 
re-birtli, was originally nsed as synonynmMS witli 
the Revival of Lcttera, tlie icvived stuay in iv new 
spirit of the classical languages and claaaical liters- ^ 
turca of Greect! and Rome in all their depth and ' 
breadth, interpreted in tlioir own spirit, and uiveabed 
of the narrow traditional limitations. Greek in 
e.spccial was practically a now discovery, and a 
vastly iiiiportanfc one; hut the knowledge of the 
claBbiea was only one siile o£ the movenrertt which 
jierJiieated aJid transfojjned plnlosoi»hy, science, 
art, and religion. The new sinvit powerfully aided 
in ^s’cakening the power of the jKipacy, in the 
cstahlishniQiib of Protestantism and the rigid of 
free intjulvy. Under tfca iuipulae astronomy was 
eventually lefornied by Copernicus and Oulileo, 
and science started on Us modern unfettered c.arcer; 
by it, too, feudalism nbolLsbed, and the deiuonrl 
for political lihorly began to bo raised. Reverence 
for the Holy Roman Rtnpii'e ami for its ancient 
rival the papacy avos alike decaying; a new sense 
of nationality Avas spvuiging up, and national lan¬ 
guages Logan to ilourl^i. To the same gonoral 
iinpvilsQ, as causes or cfTects, belonged also the 
invention of printing andinultiplicaCiou of boolcs, 
nosv methods of paper-inakiug, the use o£ the 
mariner’s compass, the discovery of Aiucs'ica, am) 
the exploration of the Indian Sea. The fall of the 
Eaeiern Empire in lkS3 sont swarms of Creek 
scholai'S to promote tlio revival of scholarsliip 
already in nvogveas ivi wcatevn Europe. From the 
nafJJJv o! tho case, it h iini^ossibie to fix a deDnifo 
date for the beginning of the lienalssonco; lung 
before tlio close of the dark ages thoro Avero isolntccl 
scholars and ti/inlcers n-lio antieix^atod flic now 
light. In its main eleinonts, however, tho move- 
luont ovigiiiutcd in Italy toAvards tho end of the 
14tU Gcutnry, and, attaining its full dovolopinent 
tiieve in tho earlier half of tho lOih. tho Itennis- 
snnee conimuiiicntod itself throughont tho Avholo 
of the rest of Europe j li’niuce, Germany, England, 
and other conn trios pavlicipallng later in the move- 
ment, Avhich in each of tlimn took a somewhat 
diltcrent shape. But Italy Avas specially the 
luirsuig-motiier of the Renaissance. 

For the fii'.sb herald of the Renaissance aa'c niny 
go as far back ua Dante (1205-1321), Avho, with nil 
hia niodicevalism of conception, yet by tlic pristine 
energy and fullness of hia poetry was no unworthy 
follower of his cho.sen iiiuster, Virgil. The lirat 
positive iinpiilsQ, lioAVUver, in that direction avhs 
imparted hy PetvaveU (1301-74). liosidea auggest- 
iiig ui his Italinn Bivic tlie old Roman grace, ho 
nAvoke cntlnisinsm for the classics by bis Latin 
epic Africa iiiul uniiiGroiis opistic.s and tlisserta- 
tioiis. In ills old age lie tried to imbibe a lltllo 
Greek at the extremelv sorry sources Avitliin Ida 
reach, and on vcceiviiig Tlomerfrom Constniitinoplo 
urged Boccaccio to translate tho siiprciue poet into 
Latin. Bocc.accio did not rest till be had piouriy, 
thougli very iinpcrfcctly, rendered into Latin both 
tlie Iliad and Odyssey. A secretary of Petrarch, 
CriovanniMnlpngliino, commoiily calleddnllnveima, 
Avaa the mo.sb accomplished L.^tinisb of Iris day, 
and, Aviindering ns lie did all over Italy, coinmum- 
cttted tlia new impulse to distingaislicd pupils, 
Barbai'O, Stroz/.i, Poggio, Brnni, who in their turn 
propagated it ancAV fvem ‘i^eiiico, Rome, Mantua, 


and clsewliere. Luigi Mavsigli’s house became a 
private acotlemy of the iieAi’ doctrine,, a resort of all 
the proiidsiiig iieojdiyte.s of Florence. Cahicciode 
Saliitalo, AA'lio tianslated Danto into Latin, having 
been imulo cLancolior of FJorenco hi 1376, intro- 
dneed into public documenta the stately sonorous 
periods of the classic stylo, and bo rendered it 
imperative on all princes and popes of- the next 
age to littv'e trained stylists ns their seeretaiics. 
A like cio-ssic transformation avoh efl'cetcd in epis¬ 
tolary correspondence by Gnsparino da Barziz/ii, 
who iiifulc a special study of Ciccru’a letters. 
The glory of having been the first Florentiiio to 
visit Byyajitiiini for the sake of learning tlie 
sacretl Crvcck bolonga to Giacomo da Scnparla. 
To Salutato and Palla degli Stvozzi is duo the 
foundation of a Greek chair at Florence ; and 
in 1306 Manuel Cliiysolorns, a geuiiine Greek 
in the Hash, began liis instruction.'! from tlie Greek 
chttiv. Chrysoloros planted, schools also at Roiue, 
Padua, Milan, mid Venice, in tlie earlier period 
of liio IleuaiMonce Florence Icails the van. The 
nrasUlciit of the repAiblic, Oosinio do’ Medici, 
niiiiself a scholar, tlieologlan, philoaopliev, mnsi- 
ciaii, financier, a connoisseur in painting, sculp¬ 
ture, and arcliitcotare, figures us the niagnilicenli 
Miecenas of tho neAv learning, fouiulTiig tho 
Platonic academy, and opening his hospitable 
bouse to all tbo Avits at home and all the dis- 
tinguis]ie<I vtsilors attracted tbilhci'. The son 
of his physician, Marsilio Ficino (cpA'.), Cosimo 
educated for the express purposo of iutoviirctlng 
Plato. Struszi, perhaps the riclicst after Uosiinu 
of the movchaiil-princcs of Florence, sonb to 
Greece for countless volumes of MSS-, nncl con* 
staiitly kept copyists employed. Kiccolo do' 
Kiccoli spent bis wjiole fortnno in buying MSS- 
or procuring copies. Poggio BrncoioHni, oiio of 
tho most eminent of tho scliolavs of his time, 
rescued Quintilian from a 'foul inison’ ami trail* 
sevlbed him, and copied, with hia qavu liaud MSS. 
of Lu£>}-oti»s Mid Coiumciia, yviiihhc aimi imeari/ufd 
Italicus, Majiiliiis, ami Yitruvins. Tliough for 
lifty ycai-tf chancellor in the Roman Curia, ho 
(Itrccfed the most poignant .satires agninst tho 
clnu'ch. Vespasinu da Bisticci (M21-08) was 
perhaps tlio last of tho mcdiatval scribes, and 
tho lirat of modern booksellers} he Avas agent of 
Cosimo, Nicholas Y., and Frederick of Urbino, 
supplier of MSS. to Ilungaiy, Portugal, Gev- 
many, anti England, and tlie largest employer 
of copyists in Euroxjo, Avliom, too, ho ijcihomilly 
siinennteaded. 

Tho sccoiul period in tho history of tho Renaia- 
sauce is distiiiguishod by indiBciiininate avidity for 
ovoi-ytliiiig classic. As it.n must reinusontativo 
scholar may bo cited FrancescoFilolphu ( 1308 - 1431 ). 
Having studied riiotoiie and Latin at Padua, lio 
learned Greek at Constantinople, bccaiiio profosaor 
at Venice, Bologna, and Floienco, and gained tho 
adnumtion of all Italy for erudition. In tho third 

E .'iod of the Remviasance tlio leading CigMi-ea are 
i-eiizo de’ Jlodici and PoliLian at Florenco, Iloiurdo 
at Ferrara, and Sannuzavo at Naples, I’roaidont of 
Florciico from 1469, and liiniHclf of tho iiuwl, veiaa- 
tile talent,^ Lorenzo de‘ Medici Avaa, like his grand¬ 
father Cosimo, liis son Giovanni (Leo X.), and hia 
nephcAv Giulio (Clement VII.}, a Jiiumficonb patron 
of learning. By tlic consent of all, tho most 
wnsnininato of tho humanists iu Politian, avIioso 
Jiliiuto, Auidm, and uViitrilin display almost as 
Bpnntanwma a command of tlio classic languages 
rw do Ilia Ojy/io, Slafise, and Jlime of his iiativo 
Italian. ToAviuxls tljo end of the I.'ith contuvy 
mere erudition began to sink in credit, and the 
accomijlieliod poisomige.4 avIio adorn the fourth 
punotl are of a someAvlmt more independent typo 
—tho IriBtoi'ianB, Guicciardini and bluciiiaA'ciii, 
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tlio liandsoine Benibo, tliQ splcncUil Aiborli, Cos- 
tiglioim, tlio aiitlior of II Coi'tegiano^ and Ariosto, 
nutlioi' of Orlunila Furioso, tlio Cinque Cauti, and 
tlic polislicd cynical Satires. 

Some of tlic faults of the Benaisaniice clung to 
it ill all its nenods. At one time peilantry 
tliveatened to cticcic originality and spontaneity) 
tlie worst ancient m’OiIch were jji-izcd more tlinn 
tlie best writbon in any new European tongue. 
Potrarcli .valued liimscTf iiininl;^’ fur liis Latin 
works, and thought lightly of Ins Italian pocina 
The tendency was oetabliahed toi*oga«l tlio classics 
as the one standard of learning aim the ono instni- 
incnt uf education. A worse fault was it that the 
rev’olt against mcdiievnl religious tradition was 
nccoiupaiiicd to a very large extent hy absolute nnd 
anti-Christian imiuorality and license. Literary 
and artistic refinciuoiit placed no check on brutal 
In.Hts and sRva^'e passions; thongh in a few men 
of high character, Michael Angelo, Itapliaul, Pico 
della Mirandola, Ficino, and others, in whom 
Hunianisiii did not c.vtinguisli the principles of 
Clu'istiauity nitd morals, a singularly noblo and 
complete hninniuby wn-s displayed. The culmina¬ 
tion of tlio Renaissance in Italy may' Ijc rcganleil 
as Iiaving fallen within the half ceutuiy 1456-1500; 
and its close for tho land of its birth may bo fixetl 
at tho Slick of Rome in 1527 by tho Constable do 
Bourbon, followed by the transfevouce of Nuinanism 
in its liitor developments to France, Enginiul, and 
tho vest of Europe. 

In Gonnany tho chango ivas os marked as in 
Italy, but tiio Humanism of Germany and the Low 
Countries ■was very din'crcnt iu spirit from that of 
Italy. Nob leas tinged by a revived love for ancient 
learning, it was never divorced from momlity nor 
hostlla to Chvlstlaiiity; ami its most important 
direct outcome was tho lioforniation. Biblical 
and Oiiontal abudies were stremiously cultivated. 
Amongst the noted Icadois were Erasimis, Hclancin 
thon, Rouchlin, and Yon Hutten. In tlio Nether¬ 
lands and Flanders the new scliool of painting was 
a notable dovolopmeut. In Franco the movement 
had rioh results In art and lottere. Yillon, Mnrot, 
Ronsai'd, but above all Rabelais are types of the 
Frenoh Ilenalssnnco in pure literature; wliilo within 
tho sphere of aoliolavshi]) and religions reform \vc 
have hero tlio names of the ^aiigers, Polot, 
Mui'ctus, Cujaclus, Saliimslus, Casaubon, Bozo, 
Calvin. 

In England Wyolif and Chaucer may be regarded 
as the foi'cruiiiiei's of the Reformalioii and llio 
Rcnais.sancc; but tho main streams of both these 
inovoinents reached England contennioraiieously. 
In scholni'ship tlic great names are Grooyn, Lin- 
acre, Colct, Ascham, and More; but the fullest 
Englisli outcome of tlic Renaissance was tho 
glorious Elizabethan literature, with Bjicnscr and 
Bhakespenre, and in philosoph}' Bacon, us its most 
noted representiitives. 

RCNAissANOii, in Architecture, tho stylo which 
succeeded tho Gothic, nnd jircceded the rigid 
copyisiu of the classic revival in the first half of 
tho lOth century. Under the heading Italian 
A itcinTiiCTUiiE ive have traced the rise ond pro¬ 
gress of the Renaissance in the country of its 
iiirtli. Tlio spread of classical literature during 
tlie I5th nnd IBth cenliirios crentod a tnsto for 
clnHsic ai'clntectnro iu every country in Europe. 
Franco, from her proximity nnd constant inter¬ 
course with Italy, was tlio first to introduce tho 
new style north of the Alps. Francis I. invited 
Italian artists to his court during tho first half of 
the I6th conlnry. Tlie most distingnisbcd of these 
were Leonardo da Vinci, Benvenuto Cellini, Primn- 
ticcio, and Scrlio. These artists introduced Italian 
details, and native avchitocts applied them to the 
old forms to whicii thoy were accustomed, and 
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which Buited the purposes of their buildings, nnd 
thus originated a style similar to, tliougli diverse 
froni, that of Italy. 

The Italian bitihliiigs, liesidcs iiiniiy palaces and 
donieatio structures, comjirised a large number of 
ciiUTcIies, St Pefcor'a being the great inodel. In 
France (os in the other countries north of the 
Allis) the stock of churches was grentev than was 
required. The grand domestic buildings of Florence 
and Rome were constructed for defence externally, 
and wore founded in design on the old inccliicval 
castles, which the iinhlcs occiniicd witliiii the cities. 
Tlio domestic avcbitectiii'e of France is rather taken 
from the luxurious residences of tho monks, and 
the pleasant open villas in the conntiy; so tlint, 
although^ very graceful iu outline niuf in detail, 
its biiudinga want tfio force and grandeur of tlie 
Italian palaces. 

In the French Renaissance' so niiicli are the old 
Gothic forms and outline preserved tbat the Iniild- 
inga of Francis I. niiglit at a short distance be 
mislakoii for Gothic designs, nl though on nearer ap¬ 
proach ajl the details are found to be imitated honi 
the classic. Such arc tho pnlcices of Chambord (q. v.) 



Fig. l.--CliAto&u of Cliainbonl. 


aiidChenonoeaux(mv.) on the Loire, Foiittiiiiobloau, 
and many othei'S. The chiirclies of this poiiod arc 
the same in their principles of design. Gothic forms 
and construction are oveiy’ivheio pvesen'Ctl, while 
the details are ns nearly classic ns the dcsigiiei'a 
could make thoin. St Enstaolie, in Paris, Ib one of 
tlio iliicsfc examples of this transiLional stydo. 

From the iiiiddlo of tho lOtii to tho middle of the 
17th century a stylo provnilcd which maybe said 
to exhibit all tho vaiiofcics uf the Renaissance. 
This atvlfl, uBiially known as that of the time of 
Honfj'IV., may 1)0 dketiiigmslied by tho constant 
uso oE pilastci'B, broken ontaiilabiircs, curved nnd 
contorted coriiieoa, aroliitravcs, &c., all applied so as 
to conceal rather than to mark and cliOTiiy tlio real 
uses of the features of the buildings. TbeTiiilorieSj 
wreckwl by tlio Coiniiuine, showed all these defects. 
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Many of tlie featmes of tliis penoci are intitaM ia 
tlie so-called ‘Queen Anne style’ of tlio present 
time (see below). From this ucliased style archi- 
tectiiro gradually recovered, and during the 18th 
century a stylo more becoming the dignity and 
inipoi tance of the Grand was intro¬ 

duced. The classic elemonl now began to pvavail, 
to tlie entire exclusion of nil trace of the old Gothic 
forms. Many very largo palaces are built in thi.s 
style; but, altliougli giaiul from their size, and 
striking from tlieir ricTmeBa and luxariance, they 
me frequently tame and unintore.stvng as works of 
art. The palace of Vcifiailles (q.v.) is the moat 



Fig. 2.—Central Pavilion of the Tiiilcrics! 
as (IcsIgnoO by Do Lorme, 


prominent esaTiiiilo. The two Mansards, one of 
whom defjigned YorsnilleH, lind groat opportunities 
during tills cxtrnviiganb cpocli. Their invention of 
giving a vow of separate houses tho appearance of 
one palace, wliioli has over since saved orchitectsn 
world of trouble, >vas one of the iiiont fatal blou’S 
which true sbieet-nrcliitectiue could Iiave receivcil. 
The cast front of the Loavro, designed by Peirault, 
is one of the best examples of tlio style of the ago. 
Many elegant private hdtels and houses in I’nris 
wero erected ah this porind. A peenliarihy of the 
style of Louis XIV. is the ornament then intro¬ 
duced, called Rococo (q.v.). 

The classic Renaissance was completed in the 
beginning of the Ifith century hy the litornl 
copying of ancient bniUliiigfl. Hitherto, architectB 
had attempted to apply classic arohitectiire to the 
requirements of modern times; now thoy tried to 
make modern wante conform to ancient arehilcc- 
ture. In the church of tlie Madeleine, Paris, for 


instance, a pure peripteral temple is taken a.s tlie 
object to be reproduced, and the ai'chitect lius then 
to see how he can arrange a Christian elmrcli in¬ 
side it 1 Many binldings erected during the time of 
the Eiiipii'e are no iloubb very impre.sHive, with 
noble iwrticoes, and broad blank walls; but they 
arc in many veipecta mere shaiuft, attempts to ninUe 
the religious buildings of the Greeks ond Romans 
serve for the conveniences and requirements of 
the 19th century. This iias been found nn iiiipos- 
sibiUty—iMJople have reheUecl agamst houses wneve 
tlic Avindow-aght had to ho sacrificed to the repro¬ 
duction of an ancient portico, and in which the 
height of the storie-s, tlie arrangeincnt of the doors, 
windows, and, in fact, all tho features wore 
cramped, and many destroyed, in order to cany 
out an ancient design. Tlic result has been that 
this cold aud sewile copyism is now entirely aban¬ 
doned. The Rrcncli are working out n free kind 
of Renniesanec of their own, which promises well 
for the future, and is, at the present nioinent, as 
the streets of Taris testifVi the liveliest and most 
appropriate style in use for modern street-archi¬ 
tecture. 

In Spftin the Renaissance style early took root, 
and, from the richness of that coniifcry at the time, 
many fine buildiucs were erected! but it soon 
yielded to tlie cold and heavy ‘ Gi'croTtoiiiano ’ 
BtylCt and that wna followed by extravngauces of 
style and ornament more absurd tlinn any of tlie 
roigii of Louis XIV. Tlic later Rcmiissanco of 
Sliain was mncli influenced by the remnants of 
Savaccnio art xvbieh abound in tiiat conntYy. 

In England, os in the other countries of Europe, 
classic art accompanied the clnssio literature of the 
period: but, the fountain-head being at a distance, 

: it was long before the native Gothic style gave 
'place to tho classic Renaissance. It wus more 
thou a century after the foundation of Bt Peter’s 
Unit ireiiiy Vni brought over two foreign artists 
—John of Padua ami HaveuiUM of Cloves—to 
introduce the new style. 0/ their works we have 
many early examples at Cambridge and Oxford, in 
the later half os the 16th couUuy. Louglcat, 
Holmby, Wallaton, and many other country man¬ 
sions, built towards the end of the lOtli century, 
are Bne examples of how tlio new style was gradu¬ 
ally mloptcd. The course of tbo Roiiaissanco in 
England was similar to its progress in Eranco; it 
was oven slon er. Little classical feeling prevailed 
till about 1620. Tlie general expression of all tlie 
buildincn before that date is almost ontiroly Gothic, 
although an Rttenqit is made to engraft upon them 
classical details. Tlie pointed giiulcs, mullioncd 
: windows, oriclft and doviucvs, and the picturesque 
I outlines of the old ntylu arc all retained long after 
I the introduction of quasi-classic profiles to the 
iiiouhliii««. This style, which prevailed during the 
I later half of tho ioth century, is called Eliza- 
hethan (q.v.), and eorre.-iromls to the somewliaL 
earlier style in Franco of the time of Francis I. 
Thia wajs' followed in the reign of James I. by a 
similar but more extravagant style called Jacobean, 
of which Hcviot’a Hospital at Jidinbiivgli is a good 
example; the fantastic ornaments, broken entahla- 
fcurcs, &c,, over the windows, being cliaiactoviKtic 
of this stylo, as they wero of that of Henry IV. in 
Prance, 

The first arohiteet wlio introduced real Italian 
fooling into the lieuaiRsarice of liiiglaud wna Inigo 
Jones. After studying aliioad ho was appointed 
auperinlondenb of royal buildings under James T., 
for whom he designed a uiagniricciit palace at 
■Whitehall, Of this only one small poi'tioii was 
executed (2610-21), wliich still exists under the 
namo of the Banqueting Ilonsc, and is a good 
example of the Italian style, Jones also erected 
HevemI olegaiifc mansions In tliis stylo, which then 
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IjGcaiiiQ moiQ geiiGially adnjjted. In tlie Infcer lialf 
of the 17tli ceil Envy ci eplemUd oppovtonity occiiri-cd 
for the employment of the Kenaisaanc© style after 
the groat Are of London. Sir Christoplier ‘VYreii 
vebnilt an immense nninbev of cl^nYolnss in tliat 
style, of wliicli St Paul’s (q.v.) was the most im¬ 
portant. Tlie spire of Dow Cliuveli and the iii- 
teiior of St Stepheu'a, Walbrook, are also much 
mlmij’ed. 

Curing the 18tli contury elnssic feeling pre- 
(loiiunatcd, and gradually extended to all dosses 
of building.><. In the early part of Uio century 
Vnnhviigli Iniilt the grand hub ponderous palaces 
of Dlenueiin and Caatle Hownrd, wiiicb have a 
clmracter and originality of tbcit own. To these 





Fig. 3.—Park Front of Castlo Howard, 

sucQceded a vast nuiiihor of noblemen’s mansions, 
designed hy Ganipboll, Kent, tho Adatiisos, and 
othera, Many of these, UUe the contomnoronooua 
bullditiGs of Fiance, are of, great size and magnifi¬ 
cence} but they are usually tamo and cold in design, 
and a saineiiesB pei-mdos them all. They goiiertniy 
consist of a vustio basement-story, with a portico 
over the centre, and an equal iiunrberof windows 
on cither side. Tho portico is considered essential, 
and, although it Is perfeotiy useless, the iiglit and 
cunvsiiience of the house are itivuriablv sucrilicud 
foi- it, 

The further study of the buildings of Greece and 



Fig. 4,—Portion of I’n^ndo of Bridgewater House, 

Rome led, in the beginning of the lOtli century, 
to the fashion of reproduoiiig them more literally. 
All important pubho buildings were now required 
to bo absolute copies of ancient buildings, or parte 


of them, oi* to look like sucIi, and then the architect 
had to work out the accommodation an. best he 
mighk St Pancras' Church in Loiidou ia a good 
example. It ia made up of portions from nearly 
overy tenrple in Greece 1 Many really successful 
buildings, such na St George’s Hall, Liverpool, the 
High Scliuol and Royal Institution in Edinburgh, 
have been erected ui this style; but they oAve their 
c/feefc not to tJjoir being designs ivelJ adapted to 
their requirements, but to the fact tliat they are 
copies from the finest buildings of autinuity. IVo 
have thus two dlll'ereut styles iiiclnded under the 
head of Reiiaissanco—viz. one in u-liicli tJic classic 
elementii are subordinated to the Gotliic dispusi- 
tions, null which i» now gentrally understooil hy 
the expression ‘Ilonaissaiico }’ and tho 
other that in which the classic elements 
distinctly m'cdomiuate, and which is 
comnioiily known us ‘Classic.’ 

Bir Charles Barry was tlie first to 
break away from this tliraldoiii, and to 
ccliini to the true system of designing 
huildiuga—namely, by so aiianging their 
geiiei'cl features as nob only to ex¬ 
press tho purposes th^' arc intended to 
serve, but in so doing lo form the 
decorntiv’o as well as the uschil elements 
of the edifice. The Tuivollcrs’ Club¬ 
house and DridgOAvatev House in London 
ftj-e admirable spociniesis of his design. 
There me no anporfinoiia porticoes or 
obstvuctlvo pedimentB, hub a plowing 
and reasonable design is produced by 
simply grouping tlie windows, and 
crowning the bniUling rvith an appro- 
priato cornice. 

As alrcoily noticed, a shnilar style of domesbio 
avcUitcetui'o ia now being worked out in Franco t 
but both there and in Eiiginud tlioro was a ve- 
actiou against everything claesjc, and a revival of 
nieditevtn archltecturo suneiseded that of olossio, 
espeoiadly in ecclcsinstical bArildings. The most 
magnificent examples of this style arc tlie Palace 
or Houses of Parliament at Westmiustor, and tlio 
nOAV Law Conrlf*. 

The so-called Queen Anno style, common in 
recent years, is supposed to bo founded on tho 
class of design prevalent at the beginning of tlio 
ISth ccntuiy. The bnildirig^s erected at that 
period wore of a very plain and simple order, wibli 
classic cornices and ilctails, and fiemioiitly with 
lorge windoAvs, sonietimeB divided by mulHona, 
There is occasionally a certain picturesoAieness in 
the arrangements Avliich has been made the most of 
in the modem rcvived style. Tlio latter, although 
taking the name of Queen Aime, is far from adher¬ 
ing to the style of her reign, hut is lUtlier a free, 
use of the elemente of the c&vly Renaisaance or 
Elizabethan style. It thus combines'much of the 
freedom of the late Gothic Avith classic detail, to 
which is (uMed a copious use of features -horvoAved 
from tlie Renaissauce of Fiance and Germany. 



In these buildings tho iicculiar features of the 
style are I’isible—viz. large avIikIowb, divided by 
plain mulUena, and a mixtvue of olaasic details ami 
Gothic forms. The stylo adapts ilsclf Avell to 
villas Olid smaller 8trncbuie.s, in Avhich the . curved 
gablets of the donuers form prominent feabiires. 

In Germany, Russia, and every country of Europe 
the Renaissance came to prevail in a nmiiner 
8iniilai‘to that above described in otlier eoulitrics, 
The picturesque cnstle of Heidelberg is an early 
example, and the ZAvinger and Japanese palace nt 
Rxesden are edifices of the beginning of the IStli 
cesAtwry. In the domestic biAildingB of NArremberg, 
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Eiesdeu, aiul otlier towna of tlio iiorHi of Oenuniiy 
many inebfincea occur of the picturesque appLicatioii 
of classic detail fco the old Gotliic ontlinea. One'of 
the inosb striking examples of blie revival of classic 
art occurred in Bavaria during the first half of llio 
19t!i century, iincler the aiiapicea of King Louis. IIo 
caused all tiie huildiiigs he lind seen ami atlinircd 
in his travels to he reproduted. in Bavaria. Tims, 
the royal palace at Munich is bijo Pitti Palace of 
Florence on a binall scale; Sb Mark’s at Venico is 
iiiiibated in the Byzantine Chaiicl Koj’ol; and tlio 
^Valhalla, on the hanks of the I)an«he, is an exact 
com’ (oxternally) of the Pavbhenen- Tlie finest 
buildings of Munich are the Picture-gallery and 
SenlpbuiG gallery by Klenze, both m’oII adapted to 
their purpose, and good ndapt!i.tion.H of Italian and 
Grecian arcliitecbnre. In Vienna and Borliii there 
are many cxamplea of the rovivetl Classic and 
Gothio styles, but the Germans have alway.s under¬ 
stood bho former hotter than the latter. The 
museums at Berlin, and many of the theatres of 
Germany, are goud oxainplea of classic hnildiiigs. 
The domestic arclutectiire of Beriin i» well worthy 
of notice, many of the dwelling-houses being qni^ 
equal in design to tlioao of Paris. Of the other 
CQiinti'ics of Euvopo the only one which dascrvc-s 
voiiiftvk for its Ilonaissance buildings is Russia. 
St pGtovahurg is of all tho cities or Kiiropo the 
one which best merits the title of a city of palaces. 
From the dn-to at which tlm city was foiindeil, these 
are neooasavily ail Eonaisaance in cliaracter. Tliey 
Ale noarl}' all tliu u'orks of Gorman or Italian 
avcliltcots, and are unfortunately, for ilie most 
part, in the coldest and ^vmxt style. The orna¬ 
ments of tho palaces are chiclly pilasters running 
through tM’o stories, M'ifcli broken cntahlaburcs, 
&c., and ovnauicnts of the Aimr.iest rococo. The 
New Museum, by Klonzc, is, however, a inarkctl 
o.'sceptioii. In America nearly all the now build¬ 
ings of importance arc carried out in tho Renais¬ 
sance style. Many of these are of great size and 
striking design. Tlie tawii-liall of Boston maybe 
Teferrod to os’ one of tho most imposing and olTec- 
tivc. Another conspicuous examnie is the town- 
hall of Pliilodelphia U-''-)- 

Along with aichlteeburo, during tho period of 
tl\a Renaissance Fainting ami Scnlpliiro and all 
the other ai;t3 took their models from the classic 
remains which ■wera so oarefully sought for and 
studied. All ornanieiUiil ^s'{lrk, sMcli as carving, 
jewellery, and inetal-work of every kind, follou'cd 
in the sauio track, Medinival niclies and pinnacles 
gave place to tlio columns and enbaWntures of the 
elussic styles, and the saints of tho middle ages 
yielded to the gods and goddesses of ancient Rome. 

Sco Buraldinrdt, (7ivilmuion of the Period of tho 
Rfnmsance in Ilali/ (Eng, tvang. 1878; nowed. 1890); 
Pater, The RenaUmnee: Uludics in Art and Poetrn 
(lS73j now eel, 1888); Miolielot’s *Xtenaisaanoo' 
tohe dc France, tome i.':.); Syinomis, The Itenamunac 
tn Hull/ (7 vols. 1H75-8G); Voigt, Die Wieder-bdebunt/ 
«c« JClamschen Aitcrthums (ISol); 2(1 c«t. 1861); Ludwig 
Gtsiger, Rcnaieauiice itnd Ilumanismns (1881); Villnri’e 
Alaoliiavelti (Eng. tians, 1800) nnd ^vonuvola (Eng. 
tTfiua. 1889); Lcoky’a Jfialari/ of Sationalmn nnd hie 
Eiiropean il/ora?j; JJrnpev's TnUllceittal Veveloymml of 
^aronii; Quizete Uialori/ oj OivUisation; Lady Dillcc, 
The iten«i‘jis«jice of Art in Frunce (187fl); Vernon Leo 
Biilihorion (1884); Leader Soott, The Renomavoe of 
Art zn Ilaly (1883); Miintz, La en Italic 

el en France d i'Fporjue dc Charka VlJI- (1888) • F A. 
Gtjtoli, ArchitccUire of the Renuiamnee in Fnuiand (1891 
^ seqq .); and the artiolc.-) BefoiutatION, llujiAKiajr 
Painting, Italian Ahoiiiteotube, nnd worh-s tliej® 
nted; ns also those on Boccaccio, BauifO, CampanxIiLa. I 
EltASMUa, ilAClIlAVELLl, MedJOI, PimiAKCH, PoWTIAN ' 
ItADELAIS, llAl’HAEL, SaVONAIIOLA, ko. ‘ 

RclifliXt a town in tlie Belgian province of 
East Flanitei's, 25 miles by roil S. by ^V. of 


Ghent, carries on brewing and dyeing, and manu- 
foctitrca cotton and woollen fabnes, liats, and 
tobocco. Pop. 18,003. 

Itciinii, Eunest, wo-s born al the little town 
of Ti'dgiiier, in the dejiartiiient of Cdtea-du-Nord 
(Brittany), on the 27tli Febniary 1823, In his 
f^oiivenirs tl'Enfance ho lia-s Honghb Lo mark tlie 
varions inlluei\ccs tliat wrcmu^lit in him dviring his 
childhood and early youtli. lie was a Breton Celt 
hy his father's aiice.stiy, a Gascon by his mother's; 
and all liU ciitics have agreed with liimself in recog- 
nising in liis inornl and mental litihlt tho blended 
cliaractcristic-s of tlii-s double descent. The centre 
of the life of Tidguiev (originally a iiumastic 
village) is its iiuii.ster, and to this atmu.spl)ci'e 
of the place Renan attrilmtcs in largo measure 
liLs early bent to those sLiulics which ho nneeas- 
i Bigly puimuHl for nunc than half a century. Ilis 
j father, who was a sailor, died Avhile Ernest was 
still a child, leaving his widow in straitened cir- 
mihiafmices, with the oar© of oiuj dnnglitcr and 
two .sons. To ids mother and sister Renan owed 
a Hjiecial debt which he has exureHsly acknow¬ 
ledged in his Memorials of his ehildliood, It further 
deepened the veligUms influences of his native vil¬ 
lage tliat he remained tliem till his sixtcentli year 
n.s a pupil in its school. All Ills teachers M’oro 
priests, and he lilinself dusenbes tlioiu ns nuni of 
primitive piety and simiilicity, but wholly im- 
oequainted witli the movement of things outside 
their own palish. The cducatiim they gave was 
that which had been the tradition in tho olmrcli 
for the precodiitg two contuvies. 'Tlie.v taught 
Latin in tho old lashion, but above nil they sought 
to turn out good men,’ 

The young Reimii gave early intmiiso of his 
future instinction, and in 183b Im was one of tlie 
lads chosen hy the Abh6 Dnpanlouji for a (ilnco 
in the Catholic sominavy of St Nicohis du CliiU'- 
donnot, in Paris, conducted by liiuisolf on mothoiU 
oiitlroly his own. Tiio feelings of tl>o lioy on thl.s 
change from the eimplo life of bin Bretoji village 
were what might he tlioso ‘of aMiwsulman faldr 
suddenly tmiisjiorted into a crowded honhmrdf 
The one aim of tlic Alibi Dupanlonp in tho train, 
iiig of the youth umler liis chorgo was to turn out 
priest-s M'ith tho accomplislmients and temper of 
mind that would render tlioju eireutivu men iif iJjo 
world, able to .servo tlio church in sphoreB ivhoro 
her inlercsts could bu.st be furthered. Dniuinloup 
ivas rospeofced and beloved by all his pupils; Imt, 
according lo the most distingiiislied of tlioiu, rvhoni 
lie afterwaids camo to rogiird as a I’iper lie had 
I nursed in Ills hosum, his svatem was ‘ Loo little 
I rational and too little scicnLiiic.’ 

Tlio hoy had from the lirst boon ilostiuod for Lho 
church, and ho precouiicd regularly along the course 
it prescribed. After tliree years ‘rhetoric’ at 
St Nicola.s dn Churdonnot he was entered as a 
student of St Sulpicc, the great seuiimvry of the 
diocese of Paris. But before entering tliat.smniiiavy 
ifsclf and beginning his theology proper ho had to 
coiiipleto a two yoar.s’ ciourso of pliilo-sojiliy in a 
scliool at It«y, which formed a branoli of the groat 
seiiiintivy of St SuIjilco. His next two years, thcro- 
fore, ivoro apont al Issy near Paris, in tho study 
of aucli philosophical teachers as the clmidi had 
stamped with its ajiproval. I)BScavLc.s adapted to 
Calliolic orthodoxy, hiuI tlio Scotch pliilosojiliv n,s 
Uughfc by Reid, wore the main subjects of studv. 
At tho conclusion of Ins couiso at Tssy he was in 
all tliingi'i iHnxonal liahit.s aiitl tomjior of thought, 
a docilo sou of tho church; tliougli one of his 
teiwheix had already divinotl the eHsontial tondoney 
of iiiii mind, and had plainly told liini ‘ that lie was 
nob_a Clni.stian.’ But it was the last stage of his 
novitiate tlwit was to .hUow what diicotioii ho was 
oventiially to take. At St Sulpico his attention 
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was mainly turned to the shuly of Hebrew, anti to 
this Btiidy, of liis own accord, he odile»l that of 
German. As tlic rcsnlb of tlieso combined stadias 
(for llenau is cavefnl to state that hia qwestion- 
iiigs fimb came to him from liistoiical and philo¬ 
logical, mid nob from metaphysical considerntionB) 
the traditional consbrnction of Christinniby lioct 
become Impossible for him. Qaitfcing St Siilpice 
in he linally abandoned all thmights of llio 
cliiircli as a profession. At this crisis of spiriinnl 
struggle anti general anxiety regarding his fntiire, 
his .sister tLcnvietba, to whom Renan has paitl 
the highcat tribuba of hroblierly allection, proved 
his invnlnahle friend and consoler. By her assist¬ 
ance and coiiiiael he was placed in a position in 
wliicli he could follow ovib Chat purpose which hiwl 
been gradually shaping itsolf in Ms mind—n life 
of study unfcrammelledlty creeds nr formularies. 

Thenceforward Reimn^s life was the uneventful 
one of the scliolnr. In 1848 ho hacmia agr^qd da 
philosojjhie, and tiuia attained a distinct academic 
status. In 1850 lie was appointed to n post in the 
department of maniiscni)t.s in the Bmliothlique 
Nabionale in Paris. By the publication of succes¬ 
sive mimoives his name became known in connec¬ 
tion with Oriental studies, and In 1860 he was made 
one of a conuniHsion sent by the government of 
Loum Napoleon to study tho remains of Phenmeian 
civilisation. In 1801 he was chosen by tlic pro¬ 
fessors of tliQ ColUgo do France to fill the vacant 
chair of Hohrew in that institution. As Ids views 
on traditional Christianity, howorcr, were now 
notorious, the emperor, inspired by the clorical 
party, rohised to ratify his appointment; ami it 
was not till after the mil of Cue imperial govern- 
meiib (November 1870) that lie was actually estab¬ 
lished in possession of the chair. Travels in Italy, 
In Sonndmavia, and the East, all in connection 
with special dopartnients of research, have only 
liecn a component part of a career exclusively that 
of d student and writer of books. In 1878 be was 
chosen member of tho French Academy. Renan 
mavned a niece of tlie famous painter Avy Scheffer. 

Of the long series of Renan’s ■worlcs, which 
by their combined learning and literary power 
made him tlie Orat man of letters in Europe, wo 
can hero note only those wliieh call for special 
mention In n summary account of his career. His 
woi'k 08 an autliov began with a paper Siir Ics 
Laugucs Simitiquas (1817), afterwards developed 
into his Histoire Oiniralo dcs Langnes Simitiques 
(1834). Checked and siipplomonted ns it Iins been 
by subsequent scholars, this treatise is still regarded 
by specialists as having made an epoch m tho 
history of Oriental studies. In hia Aven’oif ct 
VAverrdisme (1832) he gave one proof among many 
others of liia familiarity with tho life and thought 
of the middle age-s. In addition to these and other 
works dealing at length with special themes ho 
wrote fi'oqiicnt essays, afterwards collected in his 
tHiuUs d'llistoire Ucligicitsc (1866) and JSssais do 
Mo)'ale et dc Critique (1839), which arrastad wide 
attention by their grace of stylo and originality 
of .suggestion. His European reputation, however, 
dates only fj'om the publication of the Vie de Jisvs 
(1863), wliieli one of his most discci-ning critics has 
ilescribed as 'one of tho ovonts of the century.’ 
Witli the Vie Uc J{sii4 also began what its author 
regarded as tho special work of Ills life, the JlisioU'e 
dcs Origincs du Uhristianisnic. In Renan's concep¬ 
tion the history of Clivistiaiilty, in the ti’iie sense of 
the term, is po.ssiblo only front the close of the 2d 
century after Christ. Previous to that period 
materials do nob exist for nii adequate naiTative 
based on data that justify a dogmatic constraction 
of the development of Cliristianifcy. Tho tracing 
of the Christian origins, Lheiefore, jnusbbo awork 
essentially tentative, and one that, justifying con¬ 


jecture, calls for the finest critical faculty in him 
who attempts it. It m’os with this conception of 
his ta.sk that Renan wrote the ten volumes, the 
labour of neatly thirty yeara, in which he liaa 
embodied Ids construction of tlie evolution of the 
Christian religion and tlicologj’. Among works 
of its kind it stands alone in literary value, though 
iiuuiy of its large genevelisatious have not com¬ 
mended themselves to severer scholars. Of all the 
volumes that have appeared noneexcited theextra- 
orilinary interest of uio first. In the Vie de JSsua 
the conihiitcd weakuesn and strength of Renan's 
method were exaggerated to caricature on a suhjeeb 
of supremo nii<l universal interest, and one, more¬ 
over, wliicli even from the boldest critics had 
hitherto exaetml tlie tacit oduiissian of its special 
place in tlic heart of Iminanity. Few readers, even 
in France, received it without large leseiTes on 
the score of good taste and right feeling, while in 
Rrit-ain its preciosity of scutimenb and efCcminate 
e.xqujsitencss of manner jarred oven on those who 
were at one with the writer in his general point of 
view. Of the volumes that followed the Vie da 
J^sns, that on St Paul and that cntitleil Mure- 
AurUe el la Fin dit Monde Antique are specially 
noteworthy. Die one as assigning to tlio apostle a 
much inferior place in the lustory of the Ciivistian 
chnrcli to that which Protestants at least have 
a«fligne<l him, the otlier for its brilliant delineation 
of the lost stages in the life of paganism, In com¬ 
pletion of the task ho liad set before him, Hcnnn 
undertook what, as lie lias himself told us, slioiiUl 
have liecn the natural beginning of his work, the 
history of the pcopio of Israel. Tliree volumes of 
this mstoiy appeared between 1887 ami 1801, and a 
fourth completes tho author’s plan. 

Resides this main product of liis genius and 
industry, Renan has from time to time published 
other volumes, in wliioh lie has expounded Jus 
views on the current questions of tho day, as well 
AS on tho profmmder questions of human life 
and destiny. In his Quesliona Conlemp or nines and 
his La Rifoinne IntellecUiclh et Mamie he has 
expressed Ids opinions on the tendencies of modern 
Franco, and indicated in what lies her hope for 
Uio future. As it is his deepest conviction that all 
dogmatism is out of place In the disoiission of abso- 
luto questions, he has chosen tire form of dialogue 
os the most fitting vehicle of his pliilosoplucal 
simulations. Tho DUitogucs Philasojihiqwss and 
the Drames PhilosophiqHCS arc attempts in this 
kind to express the many-siiled aspects in which 
life prcecnts itself to diflerent minds. 

In 1883 Renan published Souvenirs d'Enfauee, 
in which he has traced in his moat delicate vein of 
humour and scnllmcnt tho early inihiences from 
pereons and things amid, which hia cbilclhood and 
youth were formed. As ft supplement to this 
volumolie also published L'Avenir da Science (1890), 
conceived ami written in 1648, and expressing the 
views ho then entortainccl rogaidhig the tendencies 
of motlern thought. Taken with its preface, 
written in 1890, this hook Lhrowa n vivid light at 
oiiec oil tho history of its nuthor’a opinions and on 
that double nature he inherited from his Celtic and 
Gascon oncesti'y. In his earlier work sentiment is 
often strained beyond the limit of virilo feeling, 
while his later productions often reveal the Gascon 
hy their niisoasonablo persiflage and epicurean 
sn&iimstioii. 

Whatever may ho fclio judgment of time on the 
intrinsic value of Renan's contribution to the 
Slim of knowledge, he can never lose hia place 
among thefow great names iti the liistory of lettei s. 
Hih only predecessor in univorsality of contem- 
|iorary tame, in combined erudition and special 
eiidowincDt, is Erasmus, to whom, moreover, both 
ill traits of talent and by the times of disBolution 
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in -which they oxerciseJ their function rs genevnl 
critics and scholarsj lie suggest:^ an interesting and 
evident pavaliel. Both gave their best years to 
the work of expounding (Jliiistianifcy { the one vies 
with the ottier in the long paries of volumes which 
make tlie leconl of their life's hiboars; tlie scholav- 
ship of botli was called in question by their con- 
tempoiAi'iea : both living in an nge of religions 
revolution were neensed by extremer men of undue 
concession to traditional opinion j and in the work 
of both it is the elcniont of n innny-sicled and 
elusive personality that distiiiguiahos it from tho 
other work of tlicfr time. 

Rennn’a JTislcire des Oritjincs du Oii'islianiame con- 
I siataoE the following volainca : (1803), 

I Apatj-es (1806), Satni I’aid (1867), Z’AiiiccArfsi (1873), 
Zfa Evttnrjilet ct In .?e«ni(fe ChrStienne (1877}, 

j Z’^glise Ckr^iiennt (1878), Ma>v-Aurlte el la I'in du 
Afonde Antique (I880)i Index (1SS3) ; its 

groat complement, Ilistcire du JPenpIe d’Jardel (4 
Tols, 1887 cl scg.]. Other writings aro: Jje LU're 
dc Job (ISSy); Le Gantiqiic dca CWnti/jmes jlgfiO) ; 
Z'EccUsiaale (1882) j Jfialoire Oi>i’Snile dea Laivjuea 
^utUiquta (1854); Rliiaion de JPkvnicie (lfi6o-7-l); 
Zlndci d'Hialoire. Reliyienac (183(1); Houveflea Hludea 
d’lfiiloSrc Jleh'uiense* (1884); ei lMvm-ofs>ne 

(1852); £’»anj5c?eil/bKrtfce/dc (7n'<iV«e{l869); MMunge 
d }£iaU)irtelde l'l>i/a£fe3(1878); Quesliom CoiiUinporainea 
(1868); ZaJi^orme IntflkctucUe eOI/erafc(187l); i>e 
1 OriVnic rfjt Lnnmt/e (1863); Zialomca PhUoaopniquea 
(1870) ; Ztnmoal'hilasophiques, including CulHiaUtL’Jiau 
ae J(jitvcnct, Ze 1‘riti’e de Afenii, Z’AMeate de jo««>Tc 
(1838); SourffmVsd’iS'H/anceci de 7eMnc«4«(1883); DIa- 
courtet Conferencea (l8o7)i L’Ave>ti>'de Science (181)0) ; 
the Hibbort Lectures (18o0) delivered hi London, on 
The T‘>\1lvet\ce oj the iMlitutiona, Tkowjht, and. Culture 
of flciiicoii OhriatiuniiV s end, uttli Victor LooUrco, tlio 
lititoU'o Ltuh'(tii'« dc yi'auceau XCV' Sikle. 

i'ot oriticnl estimate.';, sue Sainto>Bcuvo, Jfuuveaiix 
Lundit (tome il.); Sclieror, Jitudva aur la ZUtimture 
OoiUemjiomiiie (tome viii,); F, IV. H. Myers, Alodtru 
ilrstiys; Gr. Salutsbury, Foiiniij/dli/ 7?mVw(vo|. xxxlii.). 

ltcu<1sl[»ui*l?t a town of Bleswick-Holstoin, 
efcands on the North Sea and Baltic Canal, lO miles 
W. o/ Kid, and inanufactuves of cottorj, 
maeliiuery, ami chemical products. It licts played 
a nvonuneiiL part in the lilsLory of Holstein. Pon. 
1 ^ 154 , ‘ 

Rend I., surnamecl ‘the Good,’ titular Icing 
of Naples and Sicily, tUo son of Louis IL, Uuko 
Anjou niul Count of Provence, was born in 1409 at 
Aug ers. He failed in liis elhn-ts to make good his 
claim to tlio cvosvn of Naples, gave Ills daughter in 
Hiairiage to Henry VI. of England (1445), and 
uUiniatoly devoted liiinsclf to Provencal poetry 
and agiicnltuve at Ai.x in Provence, wliovc lie died 
regretted in 1480. See Anjou. 

Rciicgudc is defined as one who renounces his 
religions faith and adopts another creed, moro 

E articularly one wlio reiiounees Cliristianity nn<l 
ceoniea a Moslem; bub in a wider soiiso tlie word 
is pi nctically Bynonymoii^ wiili traitor—that is, oiio 
who deserts to the enemies of his country. A few 
of the more noloi'ioii.4 renegades of history may be 
named. Hippias, son of Pisistratiis, fought with 
Sparta against _ liis cnnntry Atliens, and later 
joined tlie Persians, Oiioinacritiis, the editor of 
Homer, another Athenian, added Ids pemnasions 
^ those of Hippias to induce Xerxes to invade 
Greece. Corlolanus led tho Volscian armies against 
Ins native city Homo. Julian the Apo.state ivns of 
course a renegiule from Christianity, The Templars 
w’eve accused .'amongst other thivi^, of lieingvittn- 
ally renegades from their faith. The Algerine 
pirates siirnniiied Barliaro.ssa (q.v.), who in tlie 
rtist Jinlf of the 16cii century kept the Meilitor- 
ranean coasts in a state of penietnol terror, were 
by birth Greek Clii'istian.s of Jlityleiie. Henry of 
Navarre, foiirUi king of that name in France, re- 
nouiioetl tliG Protestant creed after he ascended the 


throne. Dtiiing tlie Thirty Years’ War tliere was 
a jirominent Tenegnile leaner on each side: Count 
fiIaaafold(ir.)d&serted the oinpevor and the Catholic 
cause beenuse the former treated him ill; Pajipeu- 
heim, the coinniaiider of tiie celebrated dragoonR 
and pritioiiml anthov of the sack of hlagcleburg, 
went over from the Protestants t» tlie Konian 
Catholics. Archibald Ciimjibcll, seventh earl of 
Argyll, was in 1019 declared a rebel for liaving 
entered the service of the king of Spain, a lionian 
CuLliolic pducc ufc war with Britain. The ‘ pii ato ’ 
Paul Jones, who dining the wav of American Jnde- 
peiuleiioe ravaged the coasts of Scotland, u’as hy 
birth a Scotaiiian. Mazeppa, the CoRsack chief, 
fought against his sovereign at I’nltowa in the 
army of Cliarles XII. of Sweden, Tlio Puke of 
Riperda, who won Ills laurels in the Run icc of 
Spain (18th century), though he was by bivlli a 
Bntclimaii, is said to have oiiibrnced Islam and led 
tlie armies of JIovocco against tiie Snaniard.s. 
Omar Pasha, who distingiiishcd himself against 
the Iluasiiins in the Crimean ivar, ivas horn a 
Chi-i&tiuii in Croatia, but fled to the Turks aiul 
eiiibi-aced Islam. Another pasha, Emin, tlio hero 
of the Equatoi-ial Proi’inco of Africa, is a German 
Jew, u’lio ha-s become a hlobamniedan. Tlio 
redoubtable Oeniati Bigiia, wlm 1ms occasioned .so 
imich trouble as the Malnii’s lieutenant between 
Nile and Red Sen, is {.tated to be tho eon of Frenoli 
iwirents, his birthplace Bonen, his real name 
G’oorgo Nihbet (Scotch?). In litoraturc, besides 
plays and novels and poems dealing with person* 
ages already named, Massmger’s ^ciicffnao mid 
Byron’s S'kffe of Corinth may uo quoted aa works 
in which renegades play important parts. 

Rciifi*e>v» an ancient royal, pavliomontary, and 
•imuiicijial biirgli, the county toivn of Konfrewsliiro, 
stands on the south bank of the Clyde, 0 milos 
below Gla-sgow. Its cluirtcr of regality dates fiom 
1396, but it was a burgh at least as early as the rcigii 
of Bftvid I. (1124-5.')). A knoll called Castluliill com- 
nieiiiorntes tho site of Renfrew co-Htlo, tho original 
sent of tho royal liouse of Stewart, Anoiontly the 
chief port on the (Ilyde, it lias still a small MUiarf, 
but the tmilo is uniiuportant. Tlio principal indus. 
tries aro slilplmlldlng and weaving. It tovins niio 
of tho Kilmwnock gioup of bniglis, which i-oLura 
ono member to navliament. Poj). (1841) 2013; 
(1881)5603; (1801) 0758. . 

^ Rciifl’cwslilrc, a county in the south.we.st of 
Scotland, bounded on tho N. by the river und firlli 
of Clyde, on the E. hy Lanarkshire, and on tlio S. 
and IV. by Ayrsliii-e. Though only Iwonty-si.'ctli 
of tho Scottish counties in rogAvd to size, it stands 
fifth in popularion. It is 31 ihilcs long by 13 broad, 
and contains 254 so. jn. or 192,428 acres, of wliicli 
5642 aro water and foioshoi'e. Pop. (1801) 78,050! 
(1851) 161,091; (1881) 26.3,374; (1891) 200,700. 
Tlio sui-face ia ivrogulav ; besides the Jou’ laiid.s 
fringing the Clyde, there aro three priiieipal vallov.", 
tho.se of the Gryfe, tlio Black ('art, and Iho Wliite 
Cart, with ttplaiul pastures luid vangea of IdUa, tlie 
higlic.st point being the Hill of Btako (1711 feet) 
on the hoi'dora of Ayrshire. 

Agriculture and bite breeding of iiorses and cattle 
arc carried on with Succe.s.s; (lairv-farming is largely 
practised, owing to the proximity of largo towns. 
Rather less than two-tliinls of tho whole extent 
is arable, iiiamly in pasturo or grass crops, The 
minerals avc coal, iron-stone, miab, and lime; 
copper occurs at Oouvock and I.ochwinuocU; and 
in the latter jiari.sli barytes is ivrougliti Besides 
iiiining and ogricnltiiro, riiimovoiis indiiRtrles 
llourijih in various parts of the county, tho pi'incU 
pal lieiiig the mnnufacturo of thread, cotton, and 
chemioaJB, print and bloach n’ork.S, shipbuilding, 
cngineoiing, and angar-relining. Ueiifi'G\vshii'o is 
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well auppHccl with rontls and rnihvavb, and. hoa 
two considei'ciblo porte—Greenock ttnn Port-Glas- 
HOW. It is divided for ivdminiatrativo pnr)>oaca 
into two Avavds, ‘Uppor nnd Lo\ver, with jtlicriir- 
feiibstitutes at Paisfej' and Grcenoek. There are 
two pni'liainentavy divisions, eastern and weetern, 
each returning one niemher. A considcralde part 
of the soutiiern suhurha of Cllasgoiv lie witliin the 
county, and the chief towns, hcsidcs those nien- 
tictneu, are Itenfrew, the county town ami only 
royal bnrgli, Polloksliaws, Johnstone, nnd Barr¬ 
head, Renlrewsliiro, or at least the westem xHn"* 
tion, was anciently called Strntligiyfe, and it was 
the chief pntfiniony of the house of StcM’nrt. In 
1404, not long after the ncccssion of that family to 
the crown, the title of Baron of Renfrew (still 
home hy the Prince of ^Vales) was conferred l)y 
liohert III. on his son James; and ahoiit the same 
time Renfrew was disjoined from the slieriffdom 
of Lnnai'k and made a separate county. 

See Crawford’a Hittorii ojthe Shire o/Sen/t'cio (1716), 
Aiicl Archtuohgi'calaiidJIiitorieaf Gotleeiionsof the Count// 
of Jienfreiu (Paisley 1835, ct seq.). 

Roilii a toM-n of tlio Russian govcnnnoiit of 
Ressarahia, at tlie confluence of the Pruth and the 
Daimbe. Pop. 0000. 

Rent, Guioo. See Guiqq. 

Roiinclli Jamks, sjcograplicr, woa bom near 
Clindleich, in De\’on9liu‘o, ,1d December 1742, and 
sowed m'st in tho navy and then ns an olBcer of 
enghieors in the East India Cmnpany’s army, 
rising to he major. As surveyor-general of IJongal 
lie nvepavod and publLshed a Chart of the Banks 
ana Currents at the Laf/ulhas (1778) j and, having 
relived from offico (1782) witii a pension of f60(h 
he followed up this work hy a succession of g«o- 
crapldcal works on India, Including Memoirs <f a 
Map of Ilindnstan (1783). In 1788 ho won oleoted 
an P.IV.'S., in 1792 pnUisliod a Menuiir of tfn 
Gcom'uphy <tf Africa, aiul In 1798 he aided Mnngo 
Pam in tlie nviangomont of hts trakels, ilhistmtiog 
them hy a map. PerliapH his most faniona work 
■ffos Ids Ocographicul »3J/rfcm (f Iferodotns Ex- 
amined and Explained In 1814 apponml 

his Topography of the Plain of Troy, and ni 1816 
Ilhistralione {chiefly Geographical) of the Expedi¬ 
tion of Cyrus. After his deatli, whicii took jplaco 
in London, 29th March 1830, thoro wore pnbltshed 
posthumously Invcstigalion of the Atlantic Curixnts 
and those betiucen ihe^ Atlantic and Indian Ocemis 
(1832) and A Treatise on the Comparative Geo¬ 
graphy of iresfem Asia, witli an atlas (1831). 

RcilucS (the Conduit of the Rcdoncs), the 
capital formerly of tlio province of Brittany, and 
now of the department of Ille-ot-Vilaiiie, is sRu- 
ated at tlio conducnce of tho.se two rivers, 234 
miles WSW. of Paris and 51 SSE. of St Malo. 
A seven days’ lire in 1720 destroyed nearly 4000 
houses, and tlio ancient walls have been aupci'sedcd 
hy pleosniit pronienndo.s, so that tho plnco woare 
a modern aspect. Pour hridges connect the upper 
or new town and tlio lower or old tovm, and tho 
moat noteworthy of Iho inihlic buildings are tlie 
catliedral, dnislied In 1844, and ItaUan In style; 
Notre Daino, with its dome surmounteil liy a linge 
image of the Virgin; the avolibisliop's palace 
(1072); the stately Palais do Justice U91o-54); 
the univeisity buildings (1835), with a picturc- 
gullory; the theatre (1833); the IlOfcol de Ville, 
with a puhlia lihrarj'; and the Lycio. As the 
focus of main and branch lines of railway between 
Paris ami the nortli-west of Prance, and command¬ 
ing good liver and canal navigation, Rennes is 
favourably siLuatccl for coiuiuerco; and, in addition 
to tho tmiispovb of tho abundant fann-prodnee of 
Die neighbouring districts, it carries on a considor- 
ahle trade in its ov'n mamifactures, whicli include 


Biiil-clotli, fcahle-Hiieii, &c. Pnj). (1872) 48 ,Gj 5H ; 
(1886 ) 62,482, There is a atamlanl lustoiy hy 
Diicrcst and Yiliciieiive. 

A.8. rcHMfiH, ‘tonin’) consists 

of the iunor Utiin<' of the tnic stomaeli (see D[GK8- 
Tiojj) of the ancking-calf. It contains a forineiit 
which causes milk to clot (see ^IiLic), called the 
millc-cunlling-fcvnient. Tho rennet is used in the 
inamifocture of clicese, mid to a less extent in the 
jirepamtion of curds nnd wlicy or junket. It i.s pre¬ 
pared by removing the stoniacli from tho calf ns soon 
fts it has been killed, and separating oil' the lining 
iiicinhranc of the stomach- It is then salted and 
dried, and will keep for some time in that condition. 
■\Vlion used, a small piece of the rennet, in which the 
ferinonfc is still quite active, is softened in water and 
added to the niillc which is to be curdled. For many 
years post the niilk-ciii'dJiiig-fer/uenb Jins been 
obtained from rennet in Die foim of an extract. 
It ia soluble in salt ami water, and is extracted 
from Die fresh rennet of tlio calf, nnd k^t from 
putrefying hj' the addition of alcohol. Extracts 
of rennet thus prepared aro oxtcusively used, and 
may be had at the druggists' stores. 

Itcimiit. See Apple, 

Rennie, Jon^^ civil engineer, was born at 
tho farm oi Plmntassic, near East Linton, East 
Lothian, 7th June 1761. After being for some 
time a workman in the employnioiit of Andrew 
Moiklc, inventor of a Tliraalmig-mill (q.v.), lie 
attended the lectures of Robison and IllncK at 
Edinburgh Dnirorsity. lie visited (1780) tlic 
works of Messrs Roulton and Watt at Soho, near 
Birmingham, and was iniinediiitoly taken into em> 
ployniont by that eminent Arm. Hero )iU inechnni' 
cal genius soon displayed itself; and so higliJy did 
M'att estoem Ronnie that lie gave Jiim, in 1789, 
the sole direction of the conetniotion and Atting- 
np of the iimchinory of tire Albion Mills, Loudon; 
ami the ingenious improvements erected in the 
connecting wheel-wei’Jc woto sostrilclng that Rennie 
at once rose into goueval notice, and abundaucQ of 
mill-work now flowed in upon him. To this branch 
of engineering he added, about 179D, the construe- 
tion of bridges, in wiiich hie pro-enilnont talent and 
ingenuity displayed tlicmBclves. Tho chief of his 
biKlges wore tJiose of ICelso (1803), Leeds, jiluBsel- 
buv^i, Nowton-Stewart, Boston, and Now Gallo¬ 
way, with UicWatorloo UridEc over tho Tliames, 
which was commenced in 1811, and lioislied in los.s 
than six years, at a cost of more than £1,050,000 
(see Vol. IT. pp. 437-8). Another of liia works is 
,^utlnvnrk Bridge; lie also drew tlio plan for the 
London Bridge, which, liowoi’ei', was not com- 
iiiciiced till after Jiis death. Ho superintended 
tho excciiUoii of the Grand Westem Canal iu 
Somerset, tho Polbroolc G'annl in Cornwall, Die 
canal between Anindol and Portsmouth, and, chief 
of all, thcKcniiob and Avon Canal between Now- 
bury and Bath; ho also drained a largo tract of 
iiinrnli land in the Lincoln Fens. I’lio Bell Rock 
lightliouso was his, in conjunction witli Stevenson. 
The London Docks, tlio East and West India 
Docks at RIackv’alf, tho Hull Docks, the Princo's 
Dock at Liverpool, and those of Dublin, Grecnoolc, 
and Lcitli were all designed by him, nnd wholly or 
IMU'tiftlly oxeeutoil under Ids sitperiuteiidenco, He 
also planned many improvements on harbours and 
on tlic dockyards of Portsmouth, Chntliam, Sheer- 
ness, and PJymoutJi; o.xoeiiDng at -tbe last-men¬ 
tioned jiort Did most I'cmarkriblo of nil his naval 
works, tliQ celobrntecl Breakwater (u-v.). He 
also made great improvements In. Die diving- 
bell. He died Octoher 4, 1821 , and was buried in 
St Paul's Cothedml. A striking charaotei-isDo of 
his works Is tlie renmrknble combination in tlieiu 
of beauty nnd durability ; and though tliay were 
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frequently objected to on Llie gioimd of costliness, 
yet in the end tlieir lasting qualities rngvo tlmn 
coinpensdte for this. In iieino” Rennie wrs of ex- 
tvaoi'diiiftty stntiiiQ ami nerciilean strength. See 
Smilea's ii'ucs of the Eiiuinceis (1H74). 

GiionfitJ RgnniT!, civil engineer, niul eldest son 
of the preceding, horn in Suney, January 3, 
17i>l, cuncated at Eflinb«v«h Univemty, and cow- 
nienced the practical Htiidy of engineering, nuderhis 
father, in London in 1811. lu 1818 l»o was appointed 
fiupeiinteiulent of the mncliincry of the Mint, and at 
tlie same time aider! Iub father in the planning and 
designing of several of his later works. After Ills 
father’s cleabh in 18f21 Rennie entered into partner¬ 
ship with Ilia joungei” hrofclier, John (affcerwanla 
Sir John Rennie}, ns encineers and inacliiiicry con¬ 
structors ; and during the existence of the lirm it 
carried on an immense Imsiness, incliuling the 
execution of most of tho works which Iiad been 
planned hy the elder Honnic and the completion 
of those Vinch he had left iiiifinislieil. Tlioir 
opevations cmhvaced t\io constructiort of bridges, 
liarhoms, docks, sliinyard and dvodging inacliinery, 
.steam-factories, both in Great liritain and oji 
tlie Continent, and nmrine engines for wav- 
sliipa. They built ships botli of wood ami 
irnn, drainetl large tracts of laud in the midland 
counties of England, and superintended the con¬ 
struction of aovoval continental railways. George 
Ronnie died .lOtli March I8Q0. 

His hvotlier, S(ii John Renkiis, associated with 
him in business till 1845, was born August 30, 1704, 
entered his fatUev’a otllce previous to the construe- 
tlon of Sontlnvni'k and ^^'aterloo hiitiges, and woa 
knighted on the completion of London Diidgo, which 
ho executed from hU father’s dcsigus. Ho acted oa 
engineor to llio Ailmirnlty fur ten years, ami, in 
conjunction with hU brother, contrfbulcu to tho 
introilnctlon of the screw-proneiler into tho navy. 
Ho had a wido rcnutatloii for all subjects con¬ 
nected witli hyclraiilic ongiucering, harbour-worka, 
&c., and ft list of liU Important engineering works 
M'ill be found in Ills Aulobioj/i'ajmif (1873). Ho 
(lied September 3, 1874. He was anthorof British, 
and Foreign IlurooHrs (1854) and a monogvapli on 
Plyinoijtli breakwater (1848), 

Rent, in cominou speech, la money paid for tho 
use of land or liousas. In political economy i.b 
usually means money paid for tho use of land; ami 
it is in this veforonce tiiat tiio theories ami dis¬ 
cussions of economists regarding rent have arieon. 
Economists liave acncvnlly held it to be the great 
merit of Ricardo lliab he eiuchloted the true tlieory 
of rout. Anderson, Malthus, and West hod indeed 
ciiiincifttcd it before, but the classical slateiiient of 
it (fully developed in Jiis Brinciples of Political. 
Economy, 1SI7) came froiii Ricardo. According to 
that theory the nuiount of rent paid represonts tho 
exce.s8 of the price of the pvo(liicc of the laiiii over 
the cost of production on that land. Tlio cost of 
ivoduction includes the usual wagc,s paid to the 
ahourcr, and the usual interest on the capital 
applied to the land, ns well as remuneration of 
management. In otliev words, after the lalronrcr 
has been paid tho u-sual wnges ami Iho farmer has 
received the usual return for his capital and trouble 
from tlie prcjducc of the land, tne remainder is 
Veil t. 

It will be Bcon therefore that the amount of the 
rout depends on the price obtained for the produce. 
Ili.sing prices for agricultural produce mean rising 
rents. And in this, ^ in other clepartinonts, prices 
depend on the relation of (Rmand to the eiinply. 
A rapidly mcrcaaing demand, or in other rroras, ft 
Vapidly growing populatvou, and a aupply that 
Cannot nearly keep pace with it will Jeatl to a great 
rise in prices. Such was the condition of England 
at the end of the 18th ceiituvy and the beginnmg of 


the 19th, when a rapidly growing population had 
to depend almost solely on the home market. At 
flucli ft time there (vos n great rise in rents. During 
the last generation tlio population has incroasccl 
with ft similar rapidity, yet, owing to free trade, 
the eiiormons development of the means of trans¬ 
port, and the opening np of vast agricultural lauds 
in x\iMerica ana the colonies for the supply of the 
linnie market, prices have fallen and also rents. 
The demand has increased, but the supply lias in¬ 
creased vastly more, and in spite of the growing 
>o(>ulfttion rants liave fallen. Tho general truth 
lowever remains that rent depends on prices, and 
not priocB mi rent. Or, to use the lUcavdinu 
formula, wliicli, however, is not a satisfactory ex¬ 
pression of the fact, rent is not an element in tho 
price of corn. 

Affcor liftving been much overrated as a dis¬ 
covery in political economy, the Ricardian theory 
of rent is now in many quartern unduly depreciated. 
It still remains generally valid iiiuler the conditions 
couteniplatod by its expounder. Those condilioiis 
arc A -systoiii of land-holding by private owners 
who do not cultivate- their land, capitalist farmers, 
aud free labourers; the relation of tU©three classes 
to OAch other being (letennined by competition. 
In otiicr words, the ccononiists who Itav© ivorked 
out the theory imve had in view England, and 
other countries in so far as they are similarly 
eircinnstauced os England. Rut oven in England 
there ore many things wliich greatly modify the 
operation of the principle—tho influence of custom, 
the natural conservatism of all classes, local attach* 
inont on tho part of the fanner and laboiivcr, &c, 
Very important also is tlie fact that many of the 
laiullorda liave vecard to soeial and political con* 
eidciutioiis, ns well as to reaso))s of fairness and 
equity in fixing their rente. It must, moreover, l>e 
vemenibercd that a distuvbaneo in agriculLinal 
prices, such os that caused by the introdnetion into 
Europoau markets of the enormous snpnlies from 
America, may have rendoved the lUcardian theovy 
ludicrously inapplicable to tho rents actually paid, 
partienlarly unticr Jong leases. Under these civ* 
cnmsianccs rent was often paid not out of tlio 
surplus of the farmer’s pw)fits, but out of hia capital, 
Tho Ricardian theory of rent thorofovo fovmulate.s 
a tciulcncy which, even niitlor the conditions con¬ 
templated, accords witli facts only in a rongli and 
general way. 

}V|icn wo consider economic liistory ami the 
existing econoinic conditions of the world wo may 
pcvccivo how linrited in scope the Ricavdiavv Lhcovy 
of Vent ha.s been. In many countries custom has 
decided, and still decides, the rout paid for lantl. 
In yciy many eouulrio.'i it Ima nob been oithor com¬ 
petition or custom that has r(•gulafced rent, but the 
ownev has wrung fi-om the cultivator all that ho 
could. The only limit to tho oxactioiis of the 
owner |ins been his own pleasure or caprice or tliO 
endurance of tlio cultivator. In countrioii, how¬ 
ever, whore the state is the owner of the land rent 
may more correctly be regarded ns a tax. 

Tins I'out paid tov laud occvxpied liy towu« and 
that paid for mines aje in sojno impertant i'csj)ccts 
illfFereiit hum the lont of ngiioulturiil land. The 
rent paid foy land lu towns is m\ich move dlvoetly 
in/lnoiiccd by the incronso of population ami the 
growth of prosperity. Innsmucli as tho owner 
i-eccivea great acivantage.s from such causes while 
contributing little oi' nothing, economist.^ of etaiid- 
ing iiiaintuin tliab .such land should ho under 
muiiici}>al ownership and control. The ronb paid 
for mines i.s inatoiiftlly ft/l’ected hy the fact that 
niiiiea heeomo exhausted, while the agricultural 
properties of the soil are poinmnent in tho main. 
As i^gaiils root gonorally, it should bo ropeated 
that economic formulas arc of comparativoly little 
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value. The luain tiling is a tliorough knoAvledge 
of tlie facts aiul cuiulitions, wliicli vavy continTiajTy 
aecovdiug to tl»e timo atul eouutvy wutU wliicli we 
arc coiiceined. Kor otlicr aspects of lont, see also 
Land La^v.s, Lj\ndlord -and Tenant. 

Itciitoii, a town of Diimhai-tousliirc, on tlie 
rigiit bank of tbe Leveii, 2 milea N. by "W. of 
Dmiibai'ton. bounded in 1782, ib baa a Tuscan 
column (1774) to the memory of the novelist 
Smollett, who was horn close by, and it carries on 
calico-printing, dyeing, and lileacliing. Pop. (1831) 
1860; (1881)4310; (1801) 0468. 

Rciiwlck, jAsrE-s, the last of the martyrs of the 
Covenant, was barn at Moniaive, DunmiesaUvre, 
15th February 1662, He attended Ediiilmrgli Uni- 
veraiby with a view to the Jiiiniatry> hutAvaa denied 
his degree, as he refused the oath of allcgiaiicv; 
and, after witnessing tlie deaths of Cav^ll and 
others of the inartym, lie rc-solvcd to embrace the 
cause for wliicli they sunered. Ha was chosen by 
the 'Societies,' as the hands of men devoted to the 
Covenant were called, to proceed to Holland to 
coiujilcto Ids stnilies in 1682, was ordained at 
Ci'oningen in 1683, and at once pmeeedml to Scot¬ 
land, where Ills livat sermon was prcaclicd at 
Darmead Muir in the same year. His life was 
now exposeil to great hazards; he was obliged to 
move from place to place, and avos often reduced 
to great destitution. In 1684 ho published Ids 
Apologetic DeclarcUion, for which he was outlawed. 
When James IT. came to the tlivono in 1085 Ren- 
wick with 200 men wont to Sanquhar, and |nd)- 
liaUcd a declaration veicctlng him. A reward of 
£100 was olibrcd for lijs capture, lie wos hunted 
from place to place, and made many liAirhreatllh 
escapes, but Avas at last captured in Udhibiirgh. 
Ho was comlemued and executed, 17Uv February 
1088. 

See Slilold'a Life, Kenwlok's Choke C<Alcction of 
Semom, il-c. (1777), Simpson’s Lije of Renwiek 

R«UWickt.JA>ti!8i LL.D., author and physicist, 
Avas horn at Liverpool in 1792, and giatiuatccl at 
Columbia CoilogOi New York, in 1807. In 1820 
he was made professor of Chemistry and Physics 
■in that college, a position he licld until 185.3. In 
1838 lie Avos npjioiiitod Ity the United States gorern- 
jnciib ono of the coniniissioiicrs to explore tTio lino 
of the Ivoundavy hctv.'ean Maine and New Bruns- 
Avick. He wrote, besides smaller text-books and 
translntloiis, Outlines of NainrulPhilosophy (1822- 
23, tlie jli'sb extended work of its kind nnbtisiied in 
the United States), a Treatise on the ^teion-enghie 
(1830), several hooks on Afccliatncs, and Lives of 
De Witt Clinton, Jay and Hamilton, and otliors. 
He died 12th Jamiary 1863.—Ono of his sons, 
James, Avas arcliitcct of Grace Church and St 
Patrick’s Cntlietlral, Ngav York; other not-iabjo 
buildings from his designs arc the Sniithsouinn 
Institution, Vn,s.sar College, &c, 

Kciiaii’S is the legal as uell as popnlar term 
to denote the repairs done to a house or tenenieiil 
by a tenant or landlord during the ciirrency of the 
lease. In England the burden of venaivs is at 
common laAV throAvn on tlie tenant’, so that, nitlc^s 
tlio lease expressly say that the landlord is to do 
the repaiis, the tenant avIII be Imnnd to nso tho 
premises fairly and to keep lionso property wind 
and Avatcr tight, Usually the lease states avIio is 
to do the I’ojiuirs, In the lease of favniM the tenant 
is bonml only to keep tho house in miair. and not 
the oiit-hulUiiiigs, though ho is houiiu to Iccop tlio 
fences in rennir. If the landlord is honiid to efo tho 
repairs, and fails to do tlieni, tho tenant is not 
entitled to miit tho premises on that account, 
though lie Avill be entitled to sue the landloi'd for 
damago caused by tho U'ant of repairs. In Scot- 
land tlie landlord is bound at common laiv to put 


the preniiaea into tcimntable repair at the com¬ 
mencement of tho )ca.se, Tho tenant is then hound 
to keep them in ovdiuavy repaiv, hut uut to keep 
tlicm 111 repair whore .some hinricane or extra¬ 
ordinary cause has done injury. In tho United 
States the laws of the states vary; in several 
states it is enacted tliafc a general immiise to repair 
aliall not hind the tenant to remiild in cose of 
(le.stniction liy fire. 

BupenL See O’Connell. 

RCiBCiltiug Ride. See Rifle, 

Kc|)ciitniice, Stool of. See Stool of Re¬ 
pentance. 

Replevin, in EngUsli laiv, is a fm iii of action 
by Avfilcli goods Avluch have been seized under a 
distress aro taken hack (Reciivity being given to 
tlic amount for which the goods were distrained), 
and the action of roplcvln coimnenceil, to try the 
legnlity of the seizure. 

Run(^l‘tll)g, an important hranoli of journal ism, 
has already been incidentally discnsscif at News- 
PAPER; tlie methods by Avliicb, os n rule, it is 
practicnhie are dealt with at Shorthand. Here 
some account of the history of pavlLnincntary 
reporting, in many veBiKcts the most important, vs 
given. 

Accounts of single sj^eebes, and. at times, of 
entire debates in the Englisli parlinTuont, havo 
come down to ns from a very early period, Tiie 
earlier volumes of tho JomnalB of the ifoiiBe of 
Commons contain short notes of siiceclics; tho 
later volumes record iiotliing but tiie votes and 
proceedings. Sir Symoiids irEwes edited the 
Journals of Oueen Eiizahtih's Parliameuts i ami 
the UommonsMoiirnals contain notes of spscchoB 
in the parliaments of James I, Ruslnvorth, assist- 
ant-clcrk in the Long Parliament, 1640. took down 
in a 6()ccics of sliovthand any speech of importance j 
and hie account of Iteuim kaUc Proceedings Five 
Parliaments forms ono of the most valuable pov- 
timiii o! his Historical Collections, Daring the 
reign of William III. a member now and then 
sent a copy of his speecli to the iiowspapem. for 
priiiUttg Avnlcli, liowcvcv, tliey were somettmeB 
called to account. In tlie roiga of Queen 
Anne a monthly pamphlet, called the Political 
Slate, gavo an ontlino of tlie debates in parlia- 
vnenk In the reign of George I. ihc UistoriDal 
Register, pnblwhea annually, professed to give 
renorfsnfparliamcntaryapeeclies. The Gentlman's 
Magusine began a montlily publication of the 
debates, the number for Angnst. 1735 conlaiuing a 
report of the debate in theHoufie of Lords on the 
previous 23d January. Cave, the publisher, con¬ 
tinued the praetico in Bticcecdtng nmnborsj and Ida 
systcinatic proceedings are tliuB described hy Sir 
JoJin Hawkins t 'Taking irit)i him afriend or two, 
he found means to procure for them anil liimself 
admission into the gallery of the Hoiiso nf Com¬ 
mons, or to some concealed station in tlie otlier 
house, and there they privately took doAyn notes 
of the eei'eral speeches, and the general tendency 
ami aubslancc oi the argnmenta. Tima IvArnsshed, 
Cave Olid his associates Avmild ailjonm to a ucigli- 
Iwuring tavern, and conipare and adjust their 
notes; liy means wlieveof, and the help of llioir 
meniovias, tliey beeanie enabled to tix at least 
the aiibstancc of Avliat they had lately heard and 
reinarkeil. The retlncing this cnulo matter into 
form was the Avork of a fnturo day nnd an abler 
hand—Guthrie, tho histodnn, Avlioin Cave-retained 
for the purpose.* Tlioro Avas, however, no publica¬ 
tion of the ^ dohateB diinng blie sitting of tbe 
Houses; pai'lianiciib Avua ahvays prorogued before 
anything said in the coiii'se of the session Avns given 
in the iiiagazine. At first tlio names of the speakers 
wei'e cautiously Indicated by the first and last 
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letter only, and in many cftscH tlie Bjieaker’a name 
was wholly omitted. Growinjf holder hy dcgi-eea, 
Cave the names at length. The H«use_ of 

Commons soon took the alavin. The imblication 
of the dohates of either Hon.se had been repoatcclly 
declared to ho a high hicacli of privilege—as by the 
Coinnioiis in 1588 and hy the Lords in 1698. The 
Comnioiia followed uj) several previcms wj-solutioiis 
to tlie same effect by ordevin.c, in 1728, * that it is 
an indignity to, and a breach of, the privilege of 
this Howsq for any pei-aon to pveaume to give, in 
wiitten or prhitfifl newspapers, any account or 
nniuite of the debates or otlior proceedings; that 
upon discovery of the authora, printera, or pub- 
lishera of any .such newspaper this House Arill pro¬ 
ceed against tlie ofl'endons with the utmost seventy.' 
Til 1738 Speaker Onslow called the attention of tlio 
House be the hveacli of itei standing orders by Cave 
and others; and tlie result was another thundering 
resolution against the publication of debates ‘ cither 
while parliament is sitting or during the recess,’ 
and 0 threat to proceed against offentlera with tlic 
'utino.st severity.’ The reports, nob\vitii.‘>tandiitg, 
still oppeaved, hut under tlie disguise of ‘Debates 
in the Senate of LillipiU,' in the Goiifcinnn’s 
Magazine; and ‘Debates iu the Politicftl Clnh,’ 
ill the Z.onclon 3f(igasinc. Dr Samuel Johnson 
was employed by Cave in the composition of his 
parliamcntavy debates, and tlic reports from 1740 
to 1743 arc hold to have been entirely prepared by 
lum, souictiiiies with the assistance of tlio above 
montloned Gubhrio. Wlieii it was oliserved to 
Johnson that he dealt out leoiiou and oIoQuence 
pretby eq^ually to both parties, lie romarketl : ‘I 
took cave thnt the Whig doga stiouhl not have the 
hcRt of it.’ It was not till thirty yeare latov that 
tlio parliaiiiontary debates <lescciided fi'oni the 
niagasincs to tlio iiowspapors. The latter had. 
liDwovor, for sonic time resolved to leporb the 
debates, and they took advantage of the popular 
excitement arising out of the LnttielLWilkcs elec¬ 
tion for ^liddlcsex to try the right of the House to 
interdict the publication of its iitocceiUnge. 

The CYcr-inemorablc contest hetween parliament 
and tlie press began at the close of the year 1770. 
The House of Commons followed up another solemn 
tiireab by prompt action; and the Lord Mayor of 
London and Aldorniau Oliver were sent to the 
Tower for rofu.ring to arrest some printers of 
renoi-ta on the ivairmit of the Speaker, Jolm 
Wilkes talcing an active shave in the controvoi’sy. 
Tlie city of London loudly ]>rotesfced against the 
arbitrary proceedings of the House, and the avIioIq 
country responded to the .appeal. The power of 
pariinment to imprison ceases at tho end of the 
cuneut 8css.sion, and on the day of prorogation, 
July 23, tho Lnnl ilayor and Aldeniiaii Oliver 
marched oat of the Tower in trimiipli, and at night 
the city was illuminated. Noxt scssiuji the House 
of Coininona tacitly ncknnwlcdgcd itself beaten. 
Tire pyinieva dolied the House, continued to pub- 
lisli tlieir proceedings, and slept, lIOtwiths^.nn(1^ng^ 
secure in tneir beds. In a .sliort time the House of 
Lords also conceded the point, and tlio victorj' 
was complete 5 blioiigli it is .still in tlio power of 
any inombcr, who may call the Hpeiiker’s attention 
to the fact that 'strangem are jircsent,’ to c.xclmle 
the public aud the rcportoi R from the Houko. This 
power ha.s frequently been exercised diiriiig living 
incjiiory, but on such occasions some one or more 
members wJio Imvo dis.seiited from this coin-oe have | 
talicu notes of the spceciie.?, ami have avowedly 
sent them to tlie newspapers. 

The old innchinery of neu'spapor roportiog was 
auscoptible of immense iiuprovemeut. One of the 
Wooafalls (a broflier of tlio Woodfall of Junius) 
had 60 retentive a inomory that when editor of the 
Morning Chronirlc he used to listen to a debate in 


the gallery, and write ifc out next day, the taking 
of notes being- at that time forbidden. His suc¬ 
cessor established a corps of parJiameiitnry repoiiors 
to attend the debates of both Houses every night 
I in succession. He thus bronght out tho niglit's 
! debate on the following inorning, anbicipaling- his 
rivals by ten or twelve hours, aho iinjnovoiiient 
in the reports of the debates from tlio jjoriod of the 
Anicricaii Itevoliitioii until the year 18l.'5 was Imt 
gradual. At the close of tho Fi'cnoh war, liowovcr, 
the imblicatiou of nai'liameiitnvy debates became 
I ail object of national iiiiportanco, and in tho coinfio 
! of a few years assumed its present fiill,_ detailed, 
ami accurate elmraoter. Iiicroasod facililies for the 
I discharge of tbeir important and arduons duties 
' were from time to time given to the reporters, who 
till then had no means of entering the .Strangers’ 
Ciallcry except tho-sc which wore common to tlie 
public generally. Ainongat tlio ju'ofessloiial parlia¬ 
mentary reporters of this period Charles Diclcena 
wa.s coiispicnoiis. He ^vas at >vorU for tho 3Iormvg 
I Chronicle in 1834, and was one o£ the best yeiiortom 
I of bis time. 

The system of pavUninentary ropoviiug under¬ 
went a cliaiigo of great imporlaiico alicut 1817, 

I when the oloolvic telegraph was brought into 
! gciici-al use by companies fonnocl to work it, 'J’hov 
proposed to supply papers out of London ^villi 
I JiOndon news, and a report of pavUamontivyy 
I debates was part of tlio news thus sii])p]ic(I. In 
' order to get this report the Telcgiapli Company 
obtained admission to tho gallory for its ropoi'lcvs. 

I and thus luoko tlic monopoly which tho London 
! daily newspapers bad up to that tiiuo enjoyed. 
Bubscquontly, when the electric telegraiihs passed 
I Into the hands of the goveynmout, the pavliiuneutavy 
j leports for newspapers out of London were proiidad 
' by press ageneio.u, aud tlio nccommodation In the 
Ifcjiortoi-H’ Gallery had to be increusod for thoni. 

I AVith the growlli of provincial nowKjiapoi'H the 
demand for more reports than tlio agenejes hu]i- 
pliotl was felt, and the more jioworful noM’sjtapois 
endeavoured to secuva special vepovts fov them- 
solves by tlie os.sistanco of reportoi-a who \Yei '0 
engagetl on the London press, Tii this w’ay thev 
'u'cre able to gel and puWisli loports often niueli 
longer than llio.se iiiiniod in London. Tliis, how¬ 
ever, was only done at great inconvenioneo, and an 
ellort was made to obtain for leading provincial 
newspapers a right of aduiisshm to tho UeportevH’ 
(lalleiy. These claims were considered liy ti spocial 
Committee of the House of CommoiiH, -whicli in 
1879 roportod in favour of llicni; next year tlie 
long-coveted privilege was granted, and tfui rciiro- 
seiitativcs of some of tho ]irovincial papers take 
tlieir regular ‘turn-s’ (relieving one aiioUior at 
sboit intervals) along with tIio.se of the moLro- 
pnlilan dailies. ,Soo roiullotou, Nciv.’tpdpoM'eitoH- 
mg in the Olden 'Times ami To-day (1800), 

KcpOli8.S^ (I'V.). Tills term is apjiljcd to a 
pccnliav method of Dinamoubuig mclivl which 
resemhles EiulKKBjin^' (q-v.). lirwlv stated, it is 
mctal-work formed in relief by striking tlio slicot, 
iisimlly a thin one, from liohiud with a luuuiuev ov 
punch, tho rough forma so produced being after¬ 
wards chased or otherwise iiiiislicd. After the 
parts which require to be convex are ' I’aisoil' from 
the back or inside ol any objocL, such ns a vase or 
Hat dish, it is citlmv filled iviLli or placed on a bod 
of pitch and Ihcn worked njiou the face wltli small 
puiinlic.s, aiul aftorwards with chasing, engraving, 
and other tools. Stamping produces work some¬ 
what similar in general appearance, bu t of a mueh 
more niecliauical imtuvo, shice tlio die used dotor- 
mines exactly Uio pattern, and no variety is 
ohlained. See Diis-siNKiNG. fiomo kinds of 
haiumorcd iron, again, sucli as open ornanioiital 
gate.'! and grilles, aro I'ather examples of foi-giiig 
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tlian of i'oi)oii»86 . Among the bunt existing pieces 
o£ onoieut Gteck luoiize sciilotw-c some liave 
been beaten up (not coat), nnii oi-c therefore of 
the naluvo of veponssA nvqvU. A number of tlic 
famous artistic nrotlnctions—notably tliosc of the 
10t\i centUYy—^yeleri-cd to uniluv the head Mktai.- 
AVDRic are executed in repoussd. This art, by 
•\rbich, in the banda of a master, Tvork can bo 
executed witli a delicacy, softness, and beauty 
unattainable by any oblier ))rocess, waa revived (in 
a true ai tistic sQniiG)in Pranee abotifc the middle 
of tlie Idtli century. Sonic of the finest modern 
u’orlca in repoussd have been executed bj'Antoine 
Vcclite and Morel Ladeuil, One of the largest 
olijccts over produced in leponssd in England is the 
Eicho Voliintoor Challenge Sbield. It is of iron, 
6 feet liigh, tind was deaigiictl by F. R'atta, R.A. 
Elaborate woi'k in i-epomssi is necessarily very 
costly, especially if tlie metal employed is hard, 
siicli as iron, copper, or silver, wbicli ia usually the 
cose when important designs avo to he exccntcil. 
Ent tlio process is alao applied in liirmingliam to 
decorate comparatively cnoap articles in Britannia 
motnl, wbiclj is soft and easily workeil. 

llCl)l*C.SCiltatioii, in politics, is the function 
porforinecl by tbc elected mambera of legislative 
and administiativo bodies, Ancient democracies 
were usuolly coiintituted on the nriueiploof govorn' 
niont by the whole body of citlzaus; at Atliens, 
for example, all important q^acations vvoro decidwl 
by tlio vote of llio Ecolosia. In England, os in 
many other connUiea, the freemen of townahipa 
and Binnll districts elected tlicir own olHccrs and 
managed tlroiv o^Yn alTaivaj the Rluveumot of 
cnvly times u'as attonded by tho reove and four 
men from oaoli township) it vvos, iu fact, a 
i-oprosentrttii’o awombly, lu ojjorjj' so cnIJed. 'Wheji 
the smaller hlngdoins wero united under' ono 
bead the change was not at first favomablo to 
popular govei'inuoat j it was impossible in tlioso 
days to bring togotlior renrosontatives from a wide 
area i aud tho conduet of national ofTairs foil into 
tho imnds of the hing and Ida councillors and the 
great inon of tlio realm, ihit fciidai custom 
required tliat u superior should conaiilti his vassals, 
or some of them, before levying any exceptional 
aid 5 under the iidlueiiee or tlds itlca courta or 
assemblies of a more or less represontative char* 
actev were formed feUvougliout wcstciJu Eui-ope. 
In England the idgli court of Parliamciifc (q.v.) 
was organised ou a feudal basis, like the uoigU' 
bonring parliament of Scotland; but tlio principle 
of representation was applied as early as tho t3th 
coutury to tho sliiics and Irorougbs of Eiigbind 
gonorally. 

In framing or criticising tlie constitution of a 
repi'csontniivo bodv m’Q encounter prneticttl ques¬ 
tions of considomble interest. B'e liave to deter¬ 
mine, last, wlio onglit to elect, wlietbcr n proj'ierty 
qiialirieation slioiiUI bo required, wlietlier owners 
of property slioulil have more than one vote, 
whether ihaubood sufl'rage, lionsebold sunVage, 
or a more limited franchise will give the best 
vesults, and wUollier women oiigirt to bo allowed 
to vole. IVg liave tlicn to eonshlor how the 
electors arc to be gvonped. Tiie scheme of eingle- 
membev districts ado]iloil iu 1884-85 in the United 
Kingdom reaulls in i.lic vciwescntation of all local 
majovitie.s; local jiiinoritics arc excluded, and votes 
may bo so distiibiitcil Uial a majority of memljere 
is rotui'ued by a minority of elcclors. MrThowns 
Haro >vas llie author of an elaborate Rcbeme of 
proportional ropresciitotinn, in wdiieli the wliole 
country is treated o-s one coustituency, each elector 
lias ono vole, and any candidate obtaining llio 
necessary quota of votes is elected, while provision 
ia made'for transferring T-otes from o enndidato 
wlio obtains more timn the quota by onabling-an 


elector to vote for several names in the order of liis 
pcofeccncc. It is contended that tide plan, if 
adopted, w’oiild make tlie House of Coniiiunis a 
perfect mirror of public opinion ; hut the plan lias 
not yob nttrncteiV any great amount of popular 
ouiqioit. After tlie lapse of abonfc a centm-y the 
' one man, one vote' shibboleth of Major Jolin 
Cartwright (1740-1824) has beon recently revived. 
In aoliool board elections tlio voting for representa¬ 
tives is cuiuulatii'e ; tlio I’otei- bus a right to as 
many rotes as tJieve are nionibem fo be elected, 
and may give all his votes or aa many as he chooses 
to one candidate. Passing from election law, wo 
have to consider wlmt are the duties of elected 
repmsentatives, and ivhat sliould be tlicir relation to 
thou- constituents. Slioiilil they be paid ? Sliould 
blioy have a long term of ofTicc, tlinb tliey may 
learn their business, or a slmrfc torni, that tliey 
may never forget their deueiulence on the clecboi's ? 
Ai-e they delegates, botiiiil to act on tlie instnic- 
tions of tUofie who appoint them, or is ifc their 
duty to act on their own judgineiit, and to do 
what is best for the general •weUeic ? The accepted 
tbcwiy ill Eiiglaiul is tlml a jjiomber is not a 
delegate ; Ids constituents have no power to with¬ 
draw tlioir mandate, and the meinbev is bound to 
acton his own judgment. Bub the Irigbly organ- 
isod jiartios of modeni times ifiave very little 
frce<)mn to the individual representative ; lie can 
only secure election by pledging bimsolE to vote 
witii his party on certain issncs. 

Povafull disciiuioii of tbosc and other cuieBtioriB, seo 
J. S. Mill, Jiepmoitnifre (j'otxmjueiil (18B1; now cd. 
1S84); T. Hare, T/ie Z'/cclfen c/ J’arh'ffmcntai'v ^rj/re- 
3eniath'e$ (1859; new ed. 18(55); M'nlpole, 2Vto £lcc(orate 
and die Lcgidutnrt (1881). Aliiny rntercBting nolitioal 
oxporimeuts are dosoribed iu hryco'B American common- 
weallA (I888J. For tfie repreaontative system of the 
United States, Bce COKOiiBSS, PaKSiniXT, UiJiTKP 
States. Bonmsentation wm not the oi'iginol Bystem 
evon In repnblies (see BErronic), but direob Tuthig of 
alloUIzona; this old systoin is still prnetised bi somu of 
tho smaller cantons of Switzcrlniul (q.v.). 

Kci>rlCTC (I'V. rcjjrendre, ‘to take back’) is 
the sus|iousiou of ]>uuisluncnt for a crime, and is 
used cliiolly in connection wllli capital crimeji. 
Tho power of suspending all sentences at anytime 
is VQstoil in the crown, or clticf-niagistrntc of a 
roi>nblic, at discretion; and in Brirniii is exer¬ 
cised fchwmgli the Home Scciotai y (see Seciibtabi' 
OP S'l’ATK, PAnnoK). Tlievo aio also several 
grounda on which the judge or a court reprieves a 
sentence. Wlioro tho jutige is not satibned witli 
tb© verdict, or is Aoubtful of tho validity of the. 
indiclnicnt, lie reprieves tho sentence in order to 
give time for some apjAication to tlie crown. "ViTien 
tho prisojiei' is a pregnant woman, and jileads that 
fact, it is proper to pub off the execution of tlie 
nenteiicD TiTitil after her dellveiy. IVhen a woman 
pleads her pregnancy os a reason for ve]>viQve the 
traditional practice is to ompaiiuel ri, jury of 
lUfttroUB, and, if they bring in a >-0x1101 of ' quick 
with child,* execution is stayed. Anotlior cause of 
reprieve itj thoinsani^' of the prisoner, for, if before 
execution it appear the prisoner isiiiRano, whotlier 
tho insaiiitj'auporvenecl after tlie crime or not, the 
judge ought to vepiiove liiin. A reprieve is usually 
followed by roinlsRioil or commutation of the puh- 
isliiiient to which tho prifecaer has been seutcnced. 

Itcvrlsnl is the retnlciiig, froju an enemy, 
goods >vliielj he lias seized, or tho capturo from Jiim 
of otlicr goods, as an equivalent for the damage lie 
has wrought. Letters of Reprisal arc tbo same os 
Lobtors of Marque (q.v,). 

Kcprolmflon. Sec rmfiDESTtiTATiON. 

Re|>i’ 0 < 1 ilotiO]l is the term applied to the wliole 
(irocoss wJiorebylifo is coubimiccl genenation 
to gouemtion. One of the oharaoteriabics of life ia 
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ita continuity ; Uic mces of animals and tlio orders 
of plants live on ■witliout niaiketl eliangc for 
centuries; by slow innilifieationH they may he 
enriciied or inapoverislieil, iiicvcnsed or thinned, hut 
there is no brencli of conlimiity. All the forins of 
life Rceui to evolutiouists liko twigs on ono many- 
hvnnched tree ; they are genetically related hynenr 
or (lietarit bonds of kinsliip, and In n very real 
sense encli generation is continuous witli those 
which come before and after it. As an ovoi-grcen 
tree replaces by fresh growtii those leaves winch it 
loses, so, tlirongboub tlic world, by various forms of 
reproduction the confcinnaneo of life is ^ccurctl. 

As reproduction is a fundaniental fact of life, it 
cannot be discuHsed apart from other facta, biicIi as 
gVQsvtli, at tUo Un\ib of which rcuvoduetion usually 
occui'R, or clcv’olopnient, in whicli the germ grows 
Into the likeness of its parent, or the occnncncc of 
two sexes producing coinplcmentaiy and miibnnlly 
dependent loproductive elements. A theory of 
reproduction must bo consistent with the facts of 
growth and dcvolonmcnt, and merges into theories 
of .se.'c and of liercdity—the latter being based on a 
study of the precise relations between aucoessivo 
generations. See EarniiYOLoor, Heueditv, Skx. 

.1/orfca Qf Jlejjj'oditcdion.—Sepavated (vaamenta of 
a sunngc or cuttings from the rose, the hiids of a 
liycira, or the Imlbila of a lily, tlie eggs of birds, and 
the seeds of plants arc alike able to grow into new 
organisms; and thus wo sec that tliOcommon/act 
about all kinds of roproduction is that parts of one 
orgnnisnaars separated to form or to help to form 
now lives. In many cases w'liat is separated from 
tho parent life is simply part of its body, an over¬ 
growth nv a (tofinito biuf, whicb, hoing sot freo, is 
able to reproduce the whole of which it is a ro* 
pt'oscntativo sample. Tins wo call asexual repro¬ 
duction. In most cases, liowover, tho parents give 
origin to special reprocluctivo elomcnts-cgg-CGlls 
ana nialo-cells—which combiiio and arc togotber 
ablo to grow into a now life. This we call se.xual 
reproduction. 

Tho simplest forms of ropiodiiction ere found 
among tho singlo-collcd plants and animals. Tlicro 
wo may find an organism liko Solihogenes, multiply- 
ina by broivkngo, leproducing by ruptnve, pvesuin- 
ably when tho colt lins overgrown its normal size; 
in others nunievous buds avo iiborated at once, as 
In Avcella and Volomyxa; In many, faiuUiavly lu 
the yeast-plant, ono bud is formed at a time; in 
most tho cell divides into two or many daughter- 
cells. Tlio formation of many claiigiiter-ceTls or 
spores is little more than ordhiaiy division taking 
place repeatodly in rapid succession, and within tlic 
siibstniice of tho parcnt-eell—in ofcliei' wonis, in 
limited time and space. 

Wo linvo seen tliat reproduction begins among 
singic-cellcd organisms in a kind of riiptitro; hut 
even among tho moro eoiuplox fomis of life an 
eijiially cnulo mode of reproduction soinctiiiics 
occurs. _ The cost-oiT arm of a stariisli may rc-grow 
the entire animal witli a reiuliiio.s.s that suggests a 
liabit; some kinds of worms (e.g. Nemertcans) 
break into pieces, each of wliich is able lo re-grow 
the wliolo; large pieces of a sca-»iicmono or of a 
sponge are soinotinies separated ofV and fonn new 
organisms. It is easy to show cxi^erinicnfcally that 
parts cut from a hydra, a sponge, oraHen-niioinonc, 
irom a seaweed, a moss, or a, tree, may in certain ' 
conditions grow into an entire organism. 

lint the usual mode of nsexunl rein'mlnction is by I 
tiie formation of clofinite buds. When th&so btuU I 
remain continuous, colonial organisms rcsnlt, liko 
many sponges, most hydioids, Siphonopliora like 
the Pomigueso man-of-war, many corals, almost 
all fchePolyzon, and many Timicates. Tlieiunners 
of a Btrawhei'i'y and tho .siiolcers wliicli grow around 
a rose-bush iflnstrato the same state. But in a 


few plants, like tlie liverwort and the tigor-lily, g 
kind of bud may be detached, and thus begin a 
now life. It is among animals, however, that the 
liberation of buds is best illustrated, for this inodo 
of reproduction occurs in hydra and many bydroids, 
in some ‘worms,’ and in Polyzoa, and even in 
animals «« highly organised as 'runicatea. Budding 
is iisiudly exbibltcir by coinpjirativcly simple und 
ijy sedentary animals, and seems indeed to be 
natural to regelnti^'e organlsina. It is easy to 
understand M'by asexual reproduction is among 
niany-cellcd animals always associated witli sexual 
I re))rodnction, and entirely replaced by it in tho 
I jiiglicr forms. For budding is only possible when 
the organwin is nob very luglily diflerentiated, or 
wUcu part of the body vetain.s many itulineient 
I units; moreover, ifc is an expensive way of securing 
tho continuance of generatrou, and isM'ithout the 
advantage to the .species wliich undoubtedly results 
I from the mingling of two lifc curi'enta in sexual 
I reproduction. 

Sc.xnal i-cprodaction in its fully dinbreiitiated 
I form involves («) tho distinctness of two parent 
! organisms, (6) tlie formation of two difVeront kinds 
of renrodiictive elomentfl—e.g. spermatozoa pro- 
dweeu by the male and ova by tho feumle, ami (c) 
the fertilisation of the egg-ceU by a male elemont, 
Moreover, tlic process of sexual repvodnetiiin also 
includes the sexual union of tho two paieiits, or 
other ways in which fertilisation is secured, wlillo 
ill some oases tho fertilised ovum develops in 
organic relation with tlio mother-organism, from 
w'hlch it is eventually separated ns an embryo. 
But, while many organisms exhibit fully diirevon- 
tinted sexual reproduction, and while tho essentials 
of tho process avo always tho samo, thevo avo rwit a 
few important variations in detail—witness tho 
oecurronco of hornmpliroditisin, partlienogenesls, 
and alternation of conevatirms, the lirst and lust of 
wliich are discussccl in seiiarale articles. 

rhysiohfjy of lieproduction. —All growth is, in a 
certain seime, of tlie nature of vcproiluetion. ft is 
an incroasc in tho amount of protoplasm and its 
attendant train of substances. Abundance of food 
nmterial and comlitioiis favourable to rapid assimi¬ 
lation aro necessarily acemnpanied V>y vapidity of 
growth; but in tho most favouring cironnisiaiiccs 
there is an inevitable limit to the growth in size of 
aeinglcccU. It occurs when tho rate of awRiuiila- 
tion of the constantly incienHing mass of proLonlftMu 
becomes equal to the liigliesb po-sHiblo mlo of aiworp- 
liffji. Sinco absorntion can only take place throngli 
tliGs«rfacc.H, and since, with any given figure of cell, 
tho ratio of voinnie to surface is a porfcctly definite 
one, ami ono which iucrenses at a (loiiiiite rate a.s 
tiie cell grow.s, ibere umsbbo for any given liguio 
of coll a porfcctly dofiiiito limit of size. For any 
ino-ss of cells arranged in any luainior thorc iinist 
be, for Binulav rcasone {though other factors, such as 
weight, i&c., may bo operative and varyiiigly im- 
poi'buit), a dclinito limit of size, ^y|)cn in the 
siiigle-cellcd uiiimalH this lim it is reached,or is nearly 
reacliod, so that .starvation begins—and in any case 
the gi'catci' the sizo of tlic cell the less rapid, in 
proportion to volunio, must be tho absovpiion, 
unless at a certain point otlior facLoin at picsoiit un¬ 
known occiiv—tlicn divLsIon of the cell takes place, 
by wliich means, the volume rcinaining the same, 
tho snrfacu is doubled, so that llio ratio of volume 
to surface niid thereforn of assiniilation to iih.‘iorp- 
Lion ia lowered, and growth is onco more possilile. 
This law (fu-st cleiviTy staled by Spencer and by 
Loiickarb) is cvidontly the cxpie&sioii of a factor 
conoerned in the initiation of cell division and 
theroforo of the Mclazoa or inaiiY-celled animals, 
In Ihe Ih-otozoa, then, reproduction is related Lo, 
and in a certain sense caiisod by, adiinimiLion in 
the possible rate of assimilation, whicli, to the 
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protoplasm coiiccincil, bears the aspect of ou iin- 
paireil Tiiitritlon. In the Metazoa, nlthoiigli repro- 
(tiiction is nob so entirely a mere pi-occsa of cell 
tlivislon as in the Protozoa, a coiiticctioii ijobwBen 
iiutritioii and loprodncbion is obsermhle. The 
connunn liyiiva, ^vlth an aVmiulnnt food-sxipply and 
favoiu'iiig circumstance, grows mjiiilly, the growth 
Ijecoiniiig a niooess of asexual I'ejj^uetion and 
taking the form of the nioductioii of immei-oiis 
binlH, which may thoinsolvos produce a crop of 
secondary buds. But if tlic conditione bccomo less 
favourable to nutrition thiougli the leseeniiig of 
the suiijily of food material, or, iJi terms of the 
more dclinite generalisation emphasised above, lesr, 
favourable to nssiinilafcion through, saj’, a fall of 
lemponiLure, then this rapid growth ceases and 
reproductive organs are ferniciV and sexnal vepm- 
duebion takes place. Pianariaii worms in koo<1 
uutvitive fovuv asexual chains of daughter 

■worms. A chock to nutrition is followed by the 
bOpnratlon and sexual iiiaturiby of tlio links. 

Pruib trees nro rooL-unmed an order that the crop 
of fruit may be abimtlanb; tlic reason being that, 
ns luifcribion is leij.senod by .such pnnimg, tbci'O 
follows an increase of reproductive activity which 
takes the foriu of fruit, if the vegetative activity 
of the plant he wliat one dealrcs, then the flower 
buds arc niirped oiV and sexual activity prevented. 
A almilar resiiU follows from the cMtiution of 
auiiuaU. Tlio position of t(ie liovver at the end of 
the vogotativo axis is an oxprossloii of the fact that 
at tliat point the fiiod-supplies arc move scanty 
than at any other point along the axis. This dis¬ 
tribution of food matter is shown again in such 
plants aa Hie rigor-lily, which Imvo a mode of 
n-se.xual roproductlon, oiio that is of continuous 
growth, by tiie dovolopmout of little bulbils 
which occur in the axis ot tho leaves, xucli bnlhils 
boiug only found on tho lowor part of the stem. 
Other factors tlian the supply of foodnirntter infln* 
onco assimilation and veproduotlon. Aa in blip case 
<ii aU moWcvvlw mov4uw\\te, vavle-tions of tempom- 
turo are au obvious causo of chango of state, ror 
every ttiiimal—i.c. for every peeidiar form of proto¬ 
plasm—there is d particular temperature which, 
other Llihigs being constant, is most favourablo to 
rapidity of iiHsiniilatioii, This point is widely 
(lilleient in tho vavloua foviua of life. In every 
case it la probable that a vise of tempoaluro up to 
a certain point is followed by a fevorlah atato of 
body and a temloncv to htwton ao.xual maturity 
and I'cpi'odnction. if our conception of the rclation 
of nssiniilntion to rcprodiiotion bo correct, tlion, as 
already snggo«tod, a fall of lemporatnre below that 
moat favourable to assimilation ought to bo foUpwtul 
by an increasing tendency to soxiial reproiluction. 

Reproductive inatiiiity—tlio blossomiiig of the 
indivulnnl life—occurs, ns wo liavo seen, about the 
time when growth censes. In tlie lower animals 
aexunl maturity is attained relatively soonor than 
in the Uiglmi' formes ■, but thei-o aro ninny strange 
cases of precocioii.s and retarded reproduction. 
Thus wo may contrast our common annuals and 
the ‘century plant’ or Amoricau aloe, or some 
midges, worms, and even a couple of amnlubiaiw, 
wliich are renroiluotivc during larval life, with 
liiglily evolved auimala, such as the elephants. 
The physiology of reproduction must take account 
of tliat pi'ofohnd reaction whicli allects the whole 
system as sexual maturity is attained, of the vail- 
oufl ways in which the rcprodiictivo clenieiits^are 
sonaraled from tho parents, of tho relation which, 
alike in plant and animal, may be estoblishod 
between tlio fertilised egg-cell and the motlier- 
organism, and of the way in which an onibiyo 
thus nurtured eventually booonios iudepcmlent, 
Morcov’or, tlioie are often highly evolved psychical 
activitio.s nasoclated with reproduction—notably 


the love between inntCH and hetwcea parents and 
olTspring. 

Hut, while reproduction is a blossoming of the 
individual life, it is also in a sense the bcgiiming 
of death. Tlic llower and fniit often end the life of 
the plant. It may be that the processes of rupture 
Iw whicli some of the fiiinplest organisms reduce 
their bulk ati<l niultiplv tlicir kind arc but a few 
Btejtt from the move dSfUiso dissolutimi of death. 
Ib 18 a fact that in fsome simple animals—e,g. some 
‘woiuis*—the parent, and especially tlio mother, 
mpfcurcs and die.s in lilierating the repmtluctivc 
oleinoiits. So, aniong higbei' forms, not a fc^v 
insects—mayflies, locusts, bnttertlics—die a few 
bourn after reproduction. The exhaustion ia fatal, 
aud the males are sumctiiues victims as well as 
tlieir mates. In higher organisms tlie fatality of 
the reproductive sacrllice has been greatly le-sseiied, 
yet death may tragically occur, even in lummulifo, 
as (lie direct nemesis of reproduction. In short, 
the pi-ocQss hy which neu' lives begin, by which the 
contiimed life of the species is secured, tends to be 
antagonistic to tlio life of the parent individuals. 
The obi leai'es fall oil' the tree, and tlieir places ai’e 
filled by otlicns. 

27<c Jf«lc 0 / Jleproilwlion md luo'cusc.—The 
rate of reproduction dcjiciuls upon the constitution 
of the indivldnal organiKm and on its unmediate 
onviionniont and inUribion, The mte of inerease, 
whicli is much moro dilllcnlt to estimate, depends 
upon the wide and complex oonclitioiis of Ji/o which 
are often included in tlio phiaso ‘the struggle for 
existence.’ While it Is true that organisms Bomo- 
tiiucs exhibit an extraordinary inci'oase in mrmbers 
in favourable areas ami seasons, and while we 
know of many forms and even of whole rocos 
which liavc dwindled away and become oxtUict, 
the flnetnations in tlie mimbem of plants aiul 
auimala aoom for tlio most part to bo imperceptibly 

g radual. Their rate of ronrocluction is adjuBted to 
1 C oondftions of their life; tho rise or fall of 
the \\«\\u.latiun is acUUnn emphatic. The esaay of 
Maltlnis (1708), in M'liicli he showed that the 
increase of human population toiulod to ontnin 
tlie nieauB of subsistenco, but was met by various 
check.-*, ftllbrdcil sugeefttions to Darwin and M’allacc, 
who extended tlic iiidnclion of I^IalthiiB to plants 
and anUuaU, recognising in their increase the 
fundamental cmnlitioii of the struggle for exist¬ 
ence, ami analysing the ohecUs as vanoiis forms of 
natural selection. But Ilerbert .Spencer’s analysis 
of the Jaws of imiltlplication even more peno- 
tmbing. Inclnding undor the tonu individuaLion 
all those roce-pre.soi'vative processes by wliich 
iiulividunl life is cuiuplcLed and maiutained, aud 
niidor lliQ term genesis all tlmso proccssos aiding 
the formation and perfecting of new incRviclualsf, 
ho showed both inilnctively ami dediiotively tliot 
individuation and genesis varj* in^’0l3ely. (lenesiB 
decreases ns indiviunabion increases, but not quite 
So fast; ill other words, progressive evolution in 
the diicctiou of individuation is associated with a 
climinisliiiig rate of rciuoduction. 

The liiipoi'tfoice 0 /Iteprodnclion in Evaliition .— 
As almost every individual life begias in the 
jTitimuto union of two living wuits-^tlvo male-cell 
and tbeegg-ceil—there is in the nature of the or^jaii- 
iBiiv's begiuuiug au evident possibility of variation. 
The tw'o cells, and iiiora eB]iecially the nuclei,of the 
two cells, nro intermingled; and in the vital com¬ 
bination wliich results newcliarnctorisfcics maybe 
ovolveil, old features may be stieiigfcliened, peenli- 
nrities may be averaged oil'. On fei bllisatioii an a 
source of variation, emphasis has been laid by 
Trovironua, Gnlton, Brooks, and otlieffi, while 
Hntschok i-ogRinls the iiiteiniingliiig as an iiii- 

S orlant counteractive of disadvantageous IndivL- 
ual peonliarities, ami ■Woismniin finds in it the 
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solo source of trarisruissible vniiations in iiinny* 
ce)lci\ aiiliiinls, 

In the individual life tli_e antithesis between the 
lepi'oductivG and tlie nutritive functions has many 
expressions, and in terms of tliis antitliesia not a 
few lines of voriationa can be vatioJinJitJed. Tluis, 
the shoi'teninfr of the axia of the Ilower seenia to be 
the rasult of a check imposed upon the vegetative 
system hy the lepi'QcUictio!! function; tnua, the 
development of gynmospeviTi into angioapci-in 
sugfjesta a continuous auhordlnation of tire |■epro• 
ductivc earpellaiy leaf j thus, in almost every 
natural alliancQ of phaiior<ij'arua may be i-ead a 
cyntvaat between more ar\d. less vegetative types, 
sucit as is seen uithin tlio lindta of a niiigle Npeoics 
in tile transiiioiiH between the leafy kale and 
the caulillower, Ariioiig aiiimuls Cite antithesis 
is expressed in clifl'ercnt umys—as in the varied 
degree in whiclx the leprodnctive individuala of 
a Uydroid colony are dill'erontiated fioiu the 
niitiibive ineinbeix 

lu considering tlio evolution of uninials great 
importance is always -and rightly-attached to 
the self•^lresor^•ill^^ struggles niiil cu'tlcavoum wliieli 
secure the aatUfaction of nutritive needs : but the 
species-niainttuniug activities of repmluction have 
been not leas important. Thus, Darwin insisted on 
the importance of sexual selection a« a factor in 
evolublnii, and, tliough the cHticisma of Wallncy and 
otliora have leesenou the cogency of Darwin’s argu¬ 
ment, tUcte can be little douhb that courtship fiaa 
niijed in the evolution of the psychical life of 
nuiuials. Romanos, too, in his insistonce on the 
importance of iaolatiou, vecogiiises ‘the reprodtic* 
bivo facbov in evolution.' For by variathnw in the 
yopvoduetive syatom aftjiecles may be divid<nl into 
mutually sterile sots, which, proventoil from inter* 
orosaing by this physiologicRl barrier, ai-c free to 
tievelop along divergent paths. In a very dilfcronb 
connection, iiobovt Chainbci's omplia«ise<l the im* 
npnance of ‘prolonged gestation,' and FUkc W 
directed attention to the progreshivo inllucnco of 
prolonged infancy, wliile Slks Ihtckley lias well 
pomteu out that an iuoieai^e of parental care and 
sacrifice as seen iii blr<is and inamiuals has surely 
been a factor in, oa well as a result of, the genoml 
ascent of auimala. 

TUq lncrca.sa a£ voproductlve sacrifice which we 
observe in the evolution of iiuiumials and in tlie 

S eas through oviparous nionotrciucs, prema- 
y-lieariiig maraiipials. ami various grades of 
placeiitals; the growth of parental care, and tlie 
tvetjuerib subovdluatlou of self-pyeserving U» siMseiea- 
niatutahiinir cadw ; and Ilnally, the rise of sociality 
fi'oin foundations based in organic kiiisliip, are 
well-known facts of animal life wliich suggest the 
importance of the reproductive factor in evolution. 

Sco E^tDiitoi-oOT, HEREniTT, Sex ; H. Spcncov 
Principles of hioloon (Loud. ISfrl-Cd); B. Hiwokol. 
(itMfTcUti Morpholo{]ie (Berlin, ISfiO); V. Honsen, 
^Miployie dcr_ 2cu{jiiiw, in Herjiitimr’a ^andbuch dtr- 
PhyiioJO(/ia (Lflip* 1881); nrticla 'Keproiiiiction,* by 1*. 
Geddes and 8. H. Vinca, lu Biicy. BfU.; A. WeiBiMnnn 
Papers on HcredUp, &o, (O.xford, 1889); !». Geddos and 
S. A. Tlioiiison, Pii-uLiaion of Se.c (Loud, 3889). 

Ilci>tUc»Filii<l, the fund jjo called, described 
at Hanovek, Yol, V. p. C47, was nboJished by 
Caprivi in 1890. 

-Reptiles, a very large class of Vertobrato 
aimuals, lududiug Tortoises and Turtles, Limda 
of uifiiiy kinds, the divergeiib New Zealand ' lizard ’ 
Sphenodo]!, Snakes, ami Crococliliana—five distinct 
orcleia with living lepresentatives, but including 
also at least as many orders of wholly extinct types, 
such aa Iclithyosuuvft, Plesiosaurs, and Deino- 

saui's. 

Reiitilea occupy u contiul position in the Verte- . 
urate series : beneath tlieni are Amphibiaiis mid I 


Fishes, above them arc JUrcls and Mniiiinnk. They 
begin tho series of ' higbev Vertebrates,’ which at 
no period of life brontlmby gills, which in einbiyonic 
life ai-e provided witli tivo biitli-robes or fcutal 
inembianes—a protective amnion ami a rcfijuiatoiy 
allantois. Their velnlionships .seem to ho tiiroe- 
fold, ■wltb the Amphibians, with Diuls, and with 
MfljnmalH. But there in no iloiiljt that they aro 
most closely Jinked to Birils—a fact lirsc clenily 
recognised by Huxley, wljo empliasiscd the deep 
structural alhnities of Birds and Reptiles by link¬ 
ing tbeni together as Saurojisidn, tn coiitrci^t to 
Mammalia on the ono hand and IclibhyopsUla 
(Ampliihiaua and FishcH] on the other. 

Referring to Uie article Biiins for a coiitrasb 
between Mammals, Birds, and BoptilcB, we shall 
Hiniply notice that Re^itllcB uru cold-blooded, tlie 
temperature of the body not greatly exceeding that 
of the surrounding meclUnn} tliat the heart is Uuce- 
chauiborerl, except in Crocodilian.s, where four 
cliamlicrs lirst uccur; that mostly venous blond 
goes from the heart to the anterior viscera, ami 
mixed blood to the po.stcvioi' region, only tlio head 
and anterior regions receiving purely atlerkl blood; 
that the Jwdy U covered with scales, with wliich 
sulijaceiit hony plates or scutes me soinctinics 
associated: that llic skull ni tieniatcs by a single 
condyle with tlio backbone, and tJio lower jaw 
works against the cjiuiclmto bonu; tluit tlio great 
majority arc oviparous, whilo in some the eggs 
are hatched within the mother. The earliest 
remains of Iteptiles are found in rormian strata, 
and tho golden ago of Ecjitiles was in Mesozoic, 

\t\ JiivnwLiiA fli'AfnAA/sna 



discussed, it will be cnougli hei o to give a gonoral 
classification. Order 1, Chelonia: Tortoises and 
Turtles. 2, lihyncliocopbalia : one forju—tlie Now 
Zealand lizard SpJionodoa (q.v.), whoso extinct 
aiicestoifs date from the Bcrmian, 8, Laooi'tilin: 
Lizards (q.v.). i, Ojijildiin Snakes (q.v.). 5, 

Cr<Mjodilia: Crocodiles (q.v,), Alligators (q.v.). 

ExTiNcr UKrTii-iiS.—The classification of the 
extinct Reptilian types is still very uncertain j 
but many authorities agree in recognising the 
following oidcm; 

Anomoefontm.—Ueptilea with lizard-llke body, 
Iiinli.s adapted for walking, biconcavo vortebnu, 
ami teeth uxed in soclcetH. The order is restrinicd 
to the Fenuian and TriuR, and o.vliiliiis adiniiios 
with the Lubyrintliodoiit Ampliibrnns ami with 
Mummalg. Among Urn vcpvo>^entivtivo geneva luo 
Paiiu.sauriis, Galosnurns, DeiueroKnuius, Dfi’V- 
nodon, and l*)ac<Mlu!*. 

*Sfr<wroyjfcr.yy«/,—Kcptile-s without exoskcloLnn, 
with long neck and short tail, limbs adn})Le(l for 
walkliig ur for bwimming, biconcavo vortobrn', tooth 
h.v<hI in aockots. Alt of lliom scuni to liavo been 
carnivorous. Tim onicr ia iciuoKeutea from the 
lii^to the Upper ChaDc, and cxliibitH alliniiicH 
with Amphihiana, Among tho lepreHoiilaLive 
genera are Blesiosamus, MesoBaunis, and Nutho- 
saiiim 

Ickth/iplei'^Bia —Maviuo RepUle^*, wRh wbale- 
hko body, withonb cxo.skQleton, with limbh moUiilcd 
os paddles., with biconcavo vortcbire-, with toelli 
unplouted in a coiUimious groove. Many wero 
cavnivoixms ami fed on fislicH. Secloy has shown 
that aonui wove vivipavoim. the lossilisod young 
being found in the fortsilised motliom. q'lio oidyv 
la i-cm-eseiited from the Upper Trins to tUo Unpev 
Uialk, and cxliibitM fillinitios with Labyrinbijodunt 
Ampliibians and with tlio Now Zealand ‘lizard’ 
bphonodom Among bho genora are TchthyoRaurus 
and Optlialmosauriia. Some attained a length of 
30 to 40 feet * 

JihyHCOcepTi€tlia.~~An Splionodon is tlio only 
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aui‘\'ivitig veprenentative of tlie Kiiyncoceiilialia, 
the o«ler may bo almost vcgai jlecl as extinct. It is 
I'epveBcntetl l>y Pakooliattoria frtnii tlie Pemiian, 
besides Clunnijso.samua, Hypcrodnpeton, Hhynclio- 
sanrns later etmta, Witliiu oi* near thui oitlcr 
may also be included a vomaikable form Protero- 
HanvHft £io\n tho ?evn\ian, a typo fov which Sttelcy 
baa cstablisliGcl a distinct order, Proterosanrin. 
The special interest of these forms is, accovdi^^g to 
Paur, that they ‘ arc certainly tlia most gencrol- 
ised group of ail reptiles, and come nearest, in 
many respects, to that order of reptiles from 
whlcli all otliera tool: blieir origin.’ 

Dimsauria .—The largest land Re^rtiles of croco¬ 
dilian or inoi'Q bird-lil:o form, rcprcscntfcd from the 
Trias to the Upper Chalk, exhibiting nifinitios wth 
crocodiles and with birds. Representative goneiu 
are Jguanodoii (sninctimcs mcnsimng about 30 
icctl, SteUdosantQa, Htegosawrwft, 

Coratops (with long horns on the skull), Megalo- 
aaiirns, Ccratosaurus (also liorned), Ihontosnnrns 
(upward.s of 50 feet in length), Atlniitosaiiriis 
(with a femur 0 feet long). 

Ornithosnurkt :.—Plying rciJtilos, often called 
Ptorodaetyles, with a fold of skin extondcil on the 
greatly elongated outermost finger. The order is 
I'opresonbcd nom the Lias to the Upper Chalk by 
swell geneva as Ptevanodow, PtevodoctylwH. Bi- 
morphodon, and lllmmphorliyiieliws. Some l«ul an 
expanse of ^Yir^g of about 23 feet, Lwb many were 
small. Tliciv aifliutlos are uncertain. 

Seo iluxloy, Anatomy of VcrlclitiUd Anlntnla (18791; 
Nioliolson and Lydokkor, ATanual of Pukeniiro/wy. vul. li. 
by Lydokk«r (Edin. 1890) 5 IIofTinann in Bronn'a JChiiten 
und Ordnwmn d«a I'kUn'cicha (Loip., in proeromh 
Liiin6rH and Blbtom ETpiloloific (H%x6r(ile (9 voW* Patia, 
1834-61); British MiiaQum Oataloguca by lioiifengor &a; 
Holbreolt, Jfoi'th Ainei'mn Sevpeloloffu (Fliiliw 9 vols. 
183C-42). 

ltci»toili a village of Derbyshire, 0^ luUes 
SSW". of Darby and 4| NE. of Jjurton-npou'‘I'rent. 
Here was founded tho Arst Oirletion ehiU'ch in 
Morcla, of wliioh Repton fov a while was tlio royal 
and oitiscopal unpitah It was the seat from before 
COO till its dcstruotion by tlio Danes in 874 of a cele¬ 
brated uuimoiy, as afterwards of an Austin priory 
from 1172 till the Dissolution. Ilomains pf this 
piiory are inoorporated in the liuiUUngs of the freo 

lummar fiohool, wliich, founded in 1550 l>y Sir 

ohu PortPi Wiis visou to bo one of tho gveat 
Engliali niibllo schools, witli an enclowmont of 
£2000, oiglit scholarships and several cutraned e.xhi- 
bltlons, Boiwa 20 masters, und 275 hoarders. Apioiig 
former pupils have heen Jiisticu Boninan, Bishmi 
Piws (Jianghtou, Professor Sauday, and J. E. 
Saiidys, the public orator at Cambridge. Tho 
parish clmrch has a graceful spiro and a very 
intorosting Saxon crypt, 17 feet square. Pop. of 
parish, 2000. See liigsby’s History of JUpUnt^ 
(1854). 

Republic (Lat. r( 2 a jniblica, 'the public good’), 
a political coinnmnity in wliich the sovereign powCT 
is lodged, not in u lioroditary chief, but eiUicr in 
certain privileged inembers of tho coimminity or 
in the whola cowwwwwitv. According to thw wwv- 
slitutiou of the governing Iwdy, a ropnblio may 
theroforo vary from the most exclusive olimurchy 
to a pure demociaev. Tlie several republics of 
Greece and that of Rome were, at the ontaet at 
least, avistocvatic communities. The luoclMOyal 
republics of Venice, Genoa, ami tlio other Italian 
towns were also more or law aristocrotio. TJie 
sovereign power was hold to be vested in the 
fi-aiichiscd citizens, and every function—logisiative, 
executive, or judicial—not exercised directly by 
that body could only be exercised by parties 
deriving their authority from it. But the extent 
of tho franchleo, and tlie mode of exercising 


it, voided much in these civic cuuiuiuiutii^; and 
the^ most prosperous and long-lived was ^’e^ice, 
wliiek was also tlie luoafi aristacratic of them all. 
In the 18th century tlie Seven Provinces of tho 
Nethevlaiida, on tlieiv revolt from Spain, adopted 
a roiiubllcan form of government, as did Switzer¬ 
land on Incoming indepeudenb of the Gcmiun 
empire. Great Ihitain wns iioiniiinlly a republic 
for eleven years (from iC4S to 1680). France was 
ft republic from 179.S to 1805, and from 1848 to 
1853; and the re\niV)lio was again proclaimed 4tli 
September 1870, Such government fia Spain had 
between FeVntinry 1873 and Becemljer 31, 1874, 
wua of ft republican form. Switzerland is also a 
republic; since 1848 more democratic tlian (or- 
nierjy. The otiier republics of Einnue are the 
diiniinitivo states of San Marino and Andurra, 
and, in certain respects, the free cities of Hamburg, 
litttweu, and Liujceb. The most irnpoYtant ui 
modern republics is tlint of tlie United States of 
America, where pure democracy has been tried 
on ftscftlo unknown elsewhere. Except during the 
Hlioit-lived eraniie of 1863-67, Mexico has been a 
republic since 1824. Since the icvolii tioii in Brazil 
in 1890 ail the South American states (omitting' 
the tlirco Giiiana dependenejtw) me republics. 
In the i-epublios of tlio ancient world the fian- 
cliiscd clo^cw exercised their power directly wltlioub 
any syateni of delegation or representation, The 
Haine waa at Uvat tlie case in .the S^’iss caatous, 
where, however, representative government has 
been ttvttiluftHy but genenvlly introduced. Modern 
republics have been foimdcd on the representative, 
nofc U )0 direct, system, svldoh <;a*' uavdly exist 
except in a community that is very suiall and con- 
contiftted aa to »i>ac 6 . Switocvlaud aud the United 
States of America are federal republics, consisting 
of a nuinbci' of sopamte states bnunil togetliev by 
ft ti'oaty, 80 as to present to the external world the 
AppoaroncQ of one state witli a dentml govornmont, 
wliich has tlio power of enacting laws and issuing 
onloi's that are (llreetly binding on the IncUvldmu 
citizens. Tho constitutions of The varions republl- 
can eountriCB are discussed unclev tliolr several 
heads: seo especially Athens, Home, Venice, 
SwiT 2 BiiLANi>, Fk.vNCE, and Unitei) States. 

RcpilbUcaii) a party uaino in American pull- 
tics, wliich Ims had at dificrent times diil'event 
»igairicAti<>R& In tiro tiint yoara of tlie liopnblic 
it was the nltoFiialive title of t)ic Autl-fcderaUats, 
who advocated the sovereignty of the states and 
the rights of tJie pennlo, and Jinolly secured those 
ameudineute aud additioua to the Ceustitullon 
wliicl) were intciidcrl to guarauteo state rights, 
ond which declared that all jiowevB not expressly 
gi'ftntcd to congress hy the Constitution arc re- 
Uuncd by the states or the people. Before the wav 
0 / 1SJ2, however, the term Bemoci'/its (q.v.) hnd 
been substituted as the title of the party; and the 
name of Republicans went out of use until 1856, 
when it was taken up by the now party wliich was 
oiganis^ to oppose the Beiuocrnts, its original 
limdors, ThU party was formed to combat the 
oxteiision of alavery; it ajipealcd to all >i']io wore 
opposed to the va)y?.vkl of tlw Mia&awvl Co\wp\c\iws* 
(seo MissouEt) and the eilortB to make ICansDs a 
slavo state (seo Kansas), It grow out of the Frec- 
8 oil iiarty(sec Feee-soilBus], and at once took the 
place, as opponenta of tho Democrats, that the 
Wliig party, whicli had died of over coinproinise, 
had for some time feebly hold. In 1856 it noiiiin* 
liteil Fr 6 inont for tlio pi-esirloiicy, nixl made ag^ooil 
iiglit. The decision in tlie Drod, ScOtt Gas© 
(q.v.) and tiro iivogvesia of oveuta lu Kansas greatly 
sti-engtliencd the party, and after the divisions 
among tiro Dpmoevats over the eatuo queatiou iu 
1866 tlie succoss of the Republicans was assured. 
Electing Lincoln in that year, they held office 
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promoted, and tlieir removal yave vneanciee for 
the in-omotioii of younger and more eIRcient men, 
Tina list haa practically died out; in Decernher 
1890 there were only adniiials and six com* 
inanclers venmining ou it, anti iindev the Retire¬ 
ment ftclietno of 1870 ahaolute reti»*einent accord* 
iiiy to age iva?) substituted. 

Reserves, in the m-ganisation o{ tire niilitfli-y 
resources of most European countries tlie reserve 
forces are, first, those aoldiei-a wlio, having served 
some time in the vegnlav army, are still Uaule to be 
called tipon to rejoin it wlien raised from a peace to 
a war establislimcnt on mobiliaation; and secondly, 
those wiio are liable to be called upon to follow in 
seconil and third lines if the occasion requires. 
Thus, in Germany and Austria the i-egular army 
and its rescrv’cs have beliincl them the l,and«'chr 
and Landstnrin. In IFrance tlie Tcmtowal Army 
and ite reserves form tlie second lino, and in Ilnesin 
the militia takes a similar po-sitioR- Liability to 
serve in one or otlier of tliese l e-jcrves lasts gcnernlly 
from alioiifc the age of twenty to forty-two. 

In Groat Britain tliero are two reserves—viz. 
the Army Reserve and the Jlilitin Reserve. The 
tir.'it consists of two clnsaoH, hut the Hccond class, 
some 900 pensioneis of Chelsea and Greenwich bos* 
uIIaIk, in gradually disappearing, and js not linhlo 
for service out of the United Kingdom. The limt* 
class Arni]f (some 60,000) conmsts of inon 

M’lio >ia\'e served fiom three to eight years in the 
regular Avmy, and are lialdoduHngtfieremaindevof 
their twelve years’ term of enllstmenb to he collcil 
■bnclc Into blio lanka in case of national danger or 
great emerccncy. They can lie called out for- 
twelve days' trahilng in eacli year and in aid of 
the cR’ll power, arc pnl<l .-60 a year quarterly in 
nri'car, and may' ro*eiigage for a furtfier term of 
four years' reserve service at 4(1. a day. The 3 ' ai’O 
oalleil to the ranks by prnclnmatinn of Her Majesty’ 
In conncih the occasion hoiiig first coniinunicAted 
to uaWiamenb if sitting. The J/thY/Vt J?«crt*c con¬ 
sists o£ inlUtlamon who, for an extra. £.i annual 
bounty, take the liahilitj' to bo called upon to 
servo in die regular army abroad or at home when¬ 
ever tlie army vesovve is called out on permanent 
service. Otherwise they do nob serve in the regular 
army. TJierestof the Militia (q.v.), the j'oonianry, 
and the vohuitecrs form a Recond line of defence 
for the United Kingdom in (josc of i»viu*ion. 

The native army of India lias two vasorves, active 
and gaiTisoii. The first is formed of men who have 
sen’ed not less than live or more than tw'clve years 
with the coloni's; the second of tlio.so who have 
completed twentj’-one j'cain'colour .service, 

A reserve, on the hattlofield, is a body of trooiis 
licid baclr liy the commanding olficdr so as to uc 
ready to meeb a counter-attack, to siqiporb a 
Buccesa, or cover a retiremont. 

Tlie Naved i?cscj’i.'c is the subject of a separate 
article. 

ReserTOir. See W.iTEii-8iii’pj.y. 

Rc.slid« a town of Peima, capital of tlie province 
of Ghilan, stands near the smith-Avcst sliore of tlie 
Caspian Sea, 150 miles N\7, of Tehcmn. Silk ia 
grow’n and maiiufactiired; and rice ftud tolincco 
are cultivated. The poit of tlie place is Enzoli, 
on the otlier side of the hay on which Reshd stands, 
and IG inilca distant. Pop. upwaiils of 25,000. 

Residence. Sue DosirciLU. 

Residuary legatee. See Leoacy. 

Rc'-silia, a town of Italy, 4 miles SE. of Naples, 
at the foot of Vesuvius, and facing the sea. Pop. 
l.’),626. Resina is built on tlio site of ancient 
Hereulaiieinn, and was in jmrt destroyed hy tlie 
lava outburst of 1631, 


Resins* a class of natural vegetable products 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. They 
ore closely allied to the Cfisential oils, all of wliitdi, 
wiicn exposed to the air, absorb oxygen, ami 
linally become converted into substances having 
the cliaracters of resin; and in most cases they are 
obtained from tlie plants wliicli yield them mixed 
with and dissolved in a corresponding essential oil. 
Like the natural oils, tlie natural v&sin.s arc usually 
mixtures of two or more distinct resins, wliich 
Admit of separation by tlieir unequal sohihility in 
different Iluids, 

The following are the general character.^ of this 
clnea of compountlB, At ordiimiy tonipcraLiircs 
they are solid, translucenl, and for tbo moai part 
cotonrml, although some are colourless and trans- 
parent. Some are devoid of odour, while others 
give off an aiumatio fragrance from the admixture 
of an e.ssentinl oil- In their crude .state they never 
eryatnllise, hut are aiuorphoim and brittle, hroaking 
with a conchoUlftl Jraclnve; when pvwc Hcvorii^ «£ 
them may, however, be obtained in the ciystulline 
form, Tlioj’ are readily melted by the action of 
licat, and are inilnwunalde, huvnvng with a white 
smoky flamo. They mo nsmally doaci ihed as non¬ 
volatile, hut it has Won sliowii that common vo^in 
may he lUstilied in acnwent of Biipcvlioatcd etoam. 
Tlioy arc insoluble in water, but dissolve in alcolml, 
ether, and the essential and fixed oils. Tlioy me 
insulatovH ev non-condnetovB of electvicitv, and 
become negatively electric Iiy_ friction. Many of 
them possess aciu pronertii^s, in which enso tlieiv 
aleoliolie solutions redden litmuH. Theso rosins 
coinhln© M'lUi the alkalies, and form frothy soap* 
like solutions ui alkaline lyes, Tho rcBlnoiift soaps 
thus formed difibr from ordinary snap in not being 
precipitated by chloride of sodium. 

The resins arc divisible into tlie hard rcaim, the 
soft rcsivs, and the ^mi-resins. 'I’lio hard rosins 
arc at ordinary tomporatni CB solid and luitilo; 
thej’are easily pulverised, and contain litfclo ni-no 
ossential oil. Under this head arc inclmlcd copal, 
the VAilctics of htc, mastic, and samlaraoh, and the 
resins of benzoin {commonly called gum-bonxoiu), 
jalap, giiaiacnm, tSre. Tlio soft resins admit of 
licing moulded hy the hand, and some of thorn arc 
viscous and semi-nnid, in which care limy arc 
termed halsrnns. Thej’ consist osscntially of s(i]n- 
tlons of hard resins in cs.'sential oils, or admixtiiros 
of the two. They hecomo oxidised and hardened 
by c.\po8nro to the air into tiie first class of I'O.'-iiis. 
Under bide head arc placed Inrpontine, storax, 
hnlsam of copaiba, and the halsaiiis of Canada, 
Pern, and Toln. The guni-rosiim arc the millcy 
juices of certain plants solidUied by ox-posnro to 
air. For these, see Gum. 

The resins are very widely difiiised llu'ouglmnt 
the vegetable kingdom. 'They arc gonorally 
obtained b.y making incisions into the wood of the 
trees M'hicli produeo thorn ; sninotimes, liowovcr, 
tho.V oxmlc sponianeonsly, and in nlber cases Llicy 
require to he extracted from the wood hy boiling 
alcohol. The erndo resins arc sepamtoirfrom tlib 
essential oils with which they arc nsnally mixeil 
by (Rstillaliou with water, the resin remaining 
while the oil and water paas olfj and from the 
gninmy and muo'daginons mattovs b^’ alcobol, 
which tliKsoivcB ont the pnre re.siiiH, which can be 
precipitated frem tlioiv alcojiolic solution h,v tbo 
addition of water. The roBins are extensively em- 
ployeil in medicine and the arts. 

Various fossil resins are known, of wliioh tlio 
moat important iw Amliev (q.v.). Koma clioimsta 
place hitmnen and asnlialt amongst this (dasa ; and 
amon^t tliofo.«3il resin.s described by niinoralogists 
may he inontioned Plclitelitc, Havtvto, IdviidUe> 
Oaikoiito, Schcerorito, Xylorotin, tll'c. 

Tlio common rosin, or loaln, of coninioree exudes 
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in a seiiii-Iliiitl state from several species of pine, 
eRpeeittUy Piuus teeda, P. miiiSf P* patustrUf nnd 
P. rif/kla of Nortli Ainoiica, P. pinaster, P.jmien, 
nml P. iMvicin of soothero Euvope, and P. aj^fves- 
fris of jiortliern Europe- Tlio cnulo niiicle, con- 
aiHlring of twpentino anil Tc»in pr-opev, is siilijeeteil 
to (li.stillalion, 'when the resin alone remnins liehiurl. 
The resin Lima procinetl ia vised very csttensively in 
the mftiiufacbnre of common yellow soap, also for 
sizing paper and various other puj-posea, inclnd- 
ing the preparation of ointments nnd plasters in 
phni'iiiacy. 

The otiier veslns most generally known and used 
in Enrope, and here all treated in separate articles, 
arc jUvuue, Copal, Datumar, JCastic, Sandatacli, 
Frankincense, Lac, nnd Kauri Gum. 

Uc.s JiKUcatHi in Law, means that the subject- 
inabter of an action has heon already decided by 
a comb of coiniickonb iiiiisdielion. A matter so 
decided cannot iigain bo made a ground of action, 
as hobM'ecn the same parties. 

llcStilUtlOU, inMuslc, the relieving of a discord 
by a following concord; see H.vrmony. For the 
Uosolwtion of Forces, see Gompositios. 

l^csol‘t^ill. See Bykino, Vol. IV. p. 141. 

Rc.<<i>h‘ntinii« or BnuATiiiNO, is a part of tho 
life of all oveaniflvus, animal and vegetable. It is 
a series of clieinical changes, tlio Oi'st of wliioli is 
the alwovption of oxygen into the Inwly, and the 
last of which is the excretion of carbonic acid. 
The association of this intake of oxygen and 
oxorotion of carbonic acul with the samo omnns, 
the Innas, is duo to tho fact tliab both the rood- 
stuff and die waste-stuff' are gases, and not to any 
inuiiodipto connection hotweon thorn. Necossarily 
any oi-gan adapted to tho dilTusion of a goa from | 
die all' into the blood must also be adapted for 
the dtiTuslou of a gas h'oni the blood into the air; i 
bliab Is, supposing that the living membrane, of i 
which blve hmg essoutially con.slsta, which separates I 
the aii from tlio blood, nets, so far na the (Imnsion i 
of cases is concerned, os a dead membrane; even I 
if Ui has any effbet arising from the fact of Us i 
being a living mombrano it is probable that it will ' 
beliavQ in a similar way to both tho ingoing and , 
outgoing gases, Wo shall firab dosorilw buo process 
as it occurs iu man and other Mammalia, and then , 
give a sketch of comparative roapimtion, the various 
methods adopted in other types of animals for 
effcctnig the same purpose. Tho respiration of , 
plants w dealt with in the article on VKGKTADr.B I 
PjiYsroLorvy. For the general relation of tho 
function of veRpivation to tho other bodily func¬ 
tions, see Physiology. 

In all animals in which tho parts of the body are 
iioiirifiliod liy the circulation of a stream of food 
material, blie blood, there must always he two 
distinct sets of processes to considers (1) the 
nmintennneo of the blood in a normal .state, by 
tliG supply of fresh food-matter from tinio to time, 
nnd i)y the elimination of waste-matter; (2) tlio 
nutrition of tho individual tissues and cells of tlic 
body by tho blood-stream {see CmouLATioN), 
Applying this bo tlio function of respiration, wo 
sliall have to consider (1) the manner in u’liioli 
oxygon is supplied to tho blood and carbonic acid 
gas romored from it; (2) the Mwnner in which 
tlie colls are able to take oxygon out of the 
blood and cost into it their useless carbonic acid; 
also the changes that take place within the ceUs 
hotweon the intake of tho oxygen and the output 
of tho carbonic ficiil, These two sets of processes 
are uaually described as tliQ outer' and the inner, 
or tissue, ro.spiration. Some writers include m 
the term outci’ rospiiutioii tho absorption of oxy¬ 
gen by the cells from the blood, and the exeye- 
tvou of cavliouio acid into the blooiJ, and restrict 


the tcnii inner vespivntion to tlio actual changes 
that take place within the cells. It is evident 
that outer respiration conesponils to tlie procesises 
of digestion and alMOVption to which food TuatorialB 
other than gaseous are siilnected. Tt must he 
evident, too, that the maas of our present ijifonna- 
tion refers to outer respiration j tiio cliangcs that 
take place within tlie cells, of wliicii innei- respira¬ 
tion is a part, arc the whole nij’steiy of the objec¬ 
tive side of life. 

Outer IlE.‘?PinATio.'j.—In all animals whicli 
possess a blooil'Strcani tlie outer vespivafcion is 
carried on hy tho shnplo diff’usiou of oxygen into 
and of cavlmnic acid out of the bleoil through a 
thin uiciiihranc from and into tho air (ir water in 
which the creature lives. As alrcaily noted, it is 
\ofls\hle that the fact of this membrane being a 
iving Olio may in some ways mndih- tlie nther- 
wiae simple processes of ilillusinn. Tlie essential 
stnictiiro, therefore, of all lu eatliing organs, lungs, 
gilVs, or trachere, must be tho same: a tliin mem- 
mane eximsed on tlic one sulo to the oxygon—con¬ 
taining medium, air or water, in which the niiimal 
Uvea, on tho other side to the blood flowing in a 
network of thin-walled vessels, so that the gases 
that have to pnaa in and onb of the blood are only 
separated from tbo air or water from which aiul 
into which they have to pass by tliin pavtUions— 
by the membranouB wall of tho breatliing organ, 
and by the thin wall of the blood-vesaols. Animals 
such as tho frog, which liave thin skins, can 
breathe with—i.e. the gooes can cUlUiBe thvcutgli— 
thowhoio surfaco of their bodies if tlio under skin 
is well supplied with blooil-vcpsels. A frog for 
tiffs reason can live for days without Its lungs, 
bub if its skin be renclored impoiAionB to gases 
will die very quickly, oven with tho lungs intact, 
lint. AS all tlie Mammalia liavs thick skins, tills 
inotiiod of bicatliing must be rednoed to a iiffni- 
mum, if indeed it e.xists at all. 

In outer i-cspiration we liave two things to con¬ 
sider: (1) Tho manner in wliich fresh snppllos of 
oxygen are pumped into the lungs, while the 
poisonous carbonic acid gas is pumped out. Tliis 
may bo called the meohanica of Teapivation, (2) 
The manner in wliich oxygen pasBca from the air 
in tho lungs into the blood, and is hold in the 
blood, ami tlie inonner in which the eavboiffc acid 
in the blood pnescB out of the blood into the air- 
cliAinbcis of tho limgs. This may be called the 
cliciiiistry of respirntion. 

Structure of Resninilonj Arcc/in?i.;'sni.—TJiis meoli- 
aiiism consists of tbo lungs, a .seriea of mimite 
nir-chanrbcrs with a notworlc of capillaries in the 
w'ulls, tho aiv-Pfisanges from the air-olianthers of 
the lungs to tiro outer air, and tlie chest-walls 
with their muaclcB, wliich not like bellows nnd 
change the aiv in the lungs. The esseatiala of 
structure that a lung nvusb possess have already 
been cwphaBisocl. The simplest lung that we can 
imnginc would be an olastio mcmljranoua bag, 
well supplied with blood-vessels, and with a pipe 
connecting it with the niv; the most complicated 
I that exist are easentinlly of that conKtructnon, the 
complications that occur linving for their object 
inorely the enlarging of the surface exposed to the 
air. Let us begin with tlie nir-possages. There 
arc first tlio nose and month; these join tho upper 
part of tho gullet, known ns tlio pharynx (see 
I illuBtration at Digestion). From the pharynx 
arises the-windpipe itrachca); this paflSM tbvoiigli 
the voice-box (larynx) into the cheat-cavity j there 
it divides into two passages (the bveneni); the 
brenchi go on dividing ngniii and again, generally 
into two; the 111 tiinato divisions (the bionehiolos) 
open- into clnsteifl of aiv-ohaninera. The air- 
cnainbora are about y^lTrth inch in diameter. It 
has been estimated that there are some 726 millions 
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o{ tlvevn, and tlmt tlieir total ainface is aljonfc 2000 
SQUaie feet. Tlie walla of the aiv-clminbeis are 
fovmeil of a tUin uiombranG in wliicli the blood 
niid ]yiii])]i cnpillavies rninifj-. Miimto openings 
lead fvoni the aiv cIinmbcvH into the lytnpli spaces 
of the inombmue. The inonibranons ivnJIs are 

partly formed of 
elastic lissne. tt 
is this thab giv^ 
to bile lungs their 
elasticity. The 

larger air-)>{tsaagcs 
(tracliea and 
bronebi) are kept 
onon byhoi-seshoc- 
slinpcd plates of 
cartilage; muscles 
stretch between 
tiie poles of the 
liQi-3e.shoe, com* 
pleto the ring, and 
pcritiib the size of 
the passages to 
vary, at tlie saino 
time resisting 
ovor-dUtension 
when the iiitci-nal 
pressure risea 
Those larger air- 
passages are Hncil 
ty amiicona nicin- 
iiranc, containing 
mucous glands; 
the Innenuost 
Tho TxAohoa (windpipe}, Bronahi. layer is a ciliated 
and one of tho Lunge in eootioii. cpithoUun); the 

ollinlosii npu’Aids, 
and thus keep bliu possngos free from umoiis 
and I'oinove foreign particles. An the pnnsages 
become siuallci' they fose tiioiv cartilages, and the 
inusoles form a continuous circular layer. Tho 
lungs are invested by a meiubvaue (the visceml 
pleuiuj, At the root of tlie lungs this tiicinbmtioM 
oontinuens with a membrane whicli lines tbs chest* 
cavity (tho parietal pleura). The space between 
the two is the pleural cavity ; it is in reality a large 
lymph space, and coininunicatea with tho lymphatic 
of the pleura. Owing to the air-pressure within 
the lungs the two nlenrm are olosoiy pressed to* 
getlier, the Innga entirely filling the cbest•cavit 3 ^ If 
tliG cliest-wfill ho punctured tho lungs partially 
collapse owing to tlieiv elasticity, and the rcsjiira- 
toiy movements me unable to inovo tbo air in 
the Iniigs. 

The c/iesf is an air-tight chamber enclesing the 
lungs and the heart. Tlie walls of tho ohe.'it are 
fonued of hones (tiie ribs, sternum, and backbone) 
and muscles; tlio liones and musclea are so arranged 
that tlie size of the chest-cavity can aUcred. In 
this umy tho cliest acts as a bellou’s and moves air 
in mill out of the luncs. The nb.s are sloped slightly 
dou’rnvai'ds, espocially after an exjnration; when 
an inspimtirm is tnuon certain iiniscles fix tho 
upper ribs, and those luuscics eonnocting the vIIh 
to each otliev contract ami the riljs are laised, and 
thus flm ffiao of the chest-cavity is increased. At 
the Hame time a flat nuisclo called the Diaphragm j 
(q.v,), wlilcli separates the cliesfc-eavity from the' 
iG.st nf the body-envity, and which after nil expira- I 
tion is arched ujiwards (by the pressure of the 
abdominal viscera upon it, tho viscera in turn being 
piessecl upon by tiie abdominal walls), forcibly 
contracts, becomes flatter, and tlierefove enlarges 
the size of tho cliest-cavity, forcing the alnloiiiinal 
viscera downwards and causing the abdomen to 
protrude, (The relation of the lungs to the other 
main organs u-ill be seen in the illustration at 
Abdomen ; see also that at Diaphragm.) In 


these two ways, then, tlie sizo of tlie ehest-cfivity 
I may he increased, Tlie rcsultof this enlargeiuont 
is tliat the pressure of the air ivitliin tiie cavities of 
the lungs w loweied; ah' Lherefore fioni without 
rushes througii the nostrils (oiio ought not to 
breathe tbrongb one’s mouth) down the windpipe 
into the lungni, and thus n fresh .supply of oxygen 
is introduced. Tlie movements which produce tliis 
result fti-e known as the inspiratory moyenients, 
111 iiiakiiig an expiration tho rovorsc oll'ccts are 
prodiiccil; tho che.sfc-cnvity is made smaller, Uio 
jn-cs-suve of the air in tho hijigs iiicron.sG.s, and fioine 
nishcs out through tlio nostrils into the air until 
the jH^ssiiiw inside ami oiilsido m e eqnnhspd. An 
ordinary o.viiiration is oUccLctl by tho elasticity of 
the lungs, by the fall of Ibe ribs, uiisujiportcd by 
the contraction of the musclc-s tliat caused an 
inspiratory nlo^’elncnt, by tlio elasticity of tho 
cartilages of tho vihs whicli wero twisted during 
inspiration, and by the clnstlcilj’' of the ahdoniinal 
wall which was forced outwards liy those viscera 
pushcil dowmvawls by tho diaphragm. An ordinary 
inspiration is thcreforo tho result of a numbor of 
active tmiscular conbrnctions, while an ordinary 
oxpii-atiou is tbo result of meio passive elasticity 
of tho parts concerned, There are corlain oilier 
respiratory movements to bo considered. During 
inspiration and o.vpiraUon the glottis (the opening 
between tbo vocal chords of the larynx; see the 
ilhistmtion at LAnY]<]x} nnilergoos a rbylliniical 
widening and narmwiiic; this inovcmonL is greater 
in forced tbrni in quiet uventliiiig, And duriiig in- 
sniration the nostrils dilate; in most cases pcrlin)is 
tho inapiration has to be ratber a forced ono bo* 
foro they <lo so. Forced vespimbion ocoiiih m’Iioii 
tho supply of oxygen is iiiBulilcionl, or 'ivhon 
oarboiiio Acid acoijmuJntca in tho blood Any 
muscle that can aid in enlarging and dccronFiing 
the size of the chcst-cavity is called into )ilay. The 
average amount ol air» in t)ic caso of an individual 
6 foot 8 inches in lioiglil, that goes in and out of the 
lungs At each insjdiabion ana cxpiraLlon is riboub 
20 cubic inches; this is called tho tidal niu Dy 
I nicaiiM of forced inspiratory movemonls Die ingoing 
I tide may be incicaseil by 120 cubic iunhcsj by 
moana of a forced oxphation tho outgoing tidal air 
may lie increased by DO cubic inches. After t)io 
nio.st forced expiration pnssihlo thero always remain 
within the lungs about DO cubic inches of air. ,S'n 
I that if we take ns (loop a hreath ns pas.slhlo. and 
tlion make «s forced an expiration ns wo can, ivo 
I sliall drlvo out 120 -)- 20 -1- 90 = 230 enhin inches of 
I air. TIiim Is termed llio rcs])ir(itory ciipaolLy, Sineo 
I tbo tidal air in only 20 cubic hiclics, niul 180 cubic 
inchc-s I'oinnin in tbo clicst after an ordlnai y u.'ciiira- 
tion, lb follow.s the air directly chaiiged during 
resjiiratiou is not tliat really ivilliin tlio lungs 
thcinsolves, but is tlmt within the uoso, windjd])o, 
and lai'gor bronchi^ the pipes tliat result from biio 
branebing of Ibo windpipe. TJic'iofore lijo oliange.s 
of tho air wltiiin tlio essential parls of tho lungs 
are tho result of diirusion liotwcen it and tlio )nu'or 
air of the hronein, aided l»y the rush witli which 
tlie tidal ab* flows in. 

The ordinary reKpiratoiy movonienlH did'or in the 
two scxcH and at dilTcrcmt periods cif life, In young 
children the cheat is altered in size chinny liy the 
iiioveineiits of tlio dinpbragm, and the prolrnsinn of 
tlic nlKlouiinal wall during inapimtimi is tlioroforo 
very iiinrlvcd. In men also it is tho dia|diragm 
which ia chiefly opernbivo, but tlio rilw are also 
moved. In women it is tho inovement of the ribs, 
oapecially the upper ones, wlucli is the most e.xlon- 
Rive, Tho respiratory rbythm is the relation of the 
acta of iiispirafcton and o.xpiration to each othor as 
regards time. It may ho expressed, as foUo>vfl! 
In. = 3j^ Ex. s= 4, paiifjo = a. TJic nniiihor of 
respiralions in a healthy person is nhoul fourlcou 
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01 ' eiglitcc’n ^cr inlnute; it i& t^i'cater (neatly 
double) in cliildlioocl. It varies according to cir- 
cninsbnnoGs, exercise, voab, lioaltb, diseROC, &c.; 
in disease it may fail as low os seven or rise boa 
liundred. 

The [ii'ojioi'bion of I'cspiratory movements to 
licai’t-bcats is about one to four, or one to live; in 
health tliey vary together. Since the heart anil 
blio lungs ai'e contained in the same air-tight 
cavity, it follows blmt the variations in size of the 
heart as it beats mnst vliythmicnlly aifect tlio 
pressure of the nir in tlie lungs, causing n succes¬ 
sion of minute ymiis of air to leave and enter tlio 
nostrils, Similarly the alterations in jn-essiire 
within the clicst-caviby afl'cet the heart. Increase 
of prcsatu'c or e.xpiratiou iiuisb (owin» to the 
avraugonieiit of the valves) help the blootf to flow 
out of tlic heart. Decrease of pressnvo or inspiration 
mnsb, for the same i-eoaon, lietp tl>o How of Mooil 
into the heart. The prcsaiire which tlie expiratory 
niuselc.s, aided liy the elasticity of the parts con¬ 
cerned, can exert is on the average equal to tliat 
of ‘I inches of mercury. The inspiratory miisoies 
can lower tlie pressure within tlio chest-cavity by 
a pressure equal to tliab of about 3 inches of mer¬ 
cury below that of the atmospliero; the greater 
part of the energy of the inspiratory movements is 
used in overcoming the elasticity of tho lungs, 
chest”walla, and abdoiuiiial walls. The respivatorj* 
sounds arc two in niiuibev: (!) tho tubular eouiul, 
hoard over the wind))lpo and tho larger hronclii, 

« ’ duo to friction of air in tlieao passages; 

vesicular sound, heard over the wuolc 
ohoat during inspiration, probably caused by tho i 
saddou dilabiou of tho small air-eliamboi-s of tlio I 
lungs, and to fricblon in tho smaller passages. 
Duaug a (luleb oxpiiatlon there mav bo no sound; i 
ivlion present it Is very soft and rndwtinet, prob¬ 
ably due bo the air noseing oub of blioair-ohamoeia. 
The Neruojw iVec/ianisin of tho Rcspiraiorti Move- 
MblLoach all tho musolos eoncorned in the 
iiiovemeuts of breatliing are voluntary miisclos— 
io, oan ha made to contract by an act of will—yet 
respiration is normally an entirely involuntary 
act. This is obvious from the fact that during 
•slce[), or during'absence of coiiscionsfiess caused in 
any way, lespiration goes on as well as dnriuir 
wakefuliioss, further, although wo may at will 
bieatlio ov ceosa to breatho, yet we cannot by any 
■efFort of the will suspoiid the respiratory move¬ 
ments for longer than at most a fow mimitea at a 
time. We liavo soon liow many are tho nnisculor 
movQiuQiita involved In bicatliing, ami It is obvious , 
that the adjustment as to time and intensity of I 
coatraobion of all these muscles must ho a very I 
nice one—in technical pln'a.se, they must be co¬ 
ordinated. Such co-ordination must always be the 
result of a iiorvous mcolinuism, and this co-ordinn- 
tiou, togothev with the fact of the rliythmical 
nature of tho respiratory movements, suggests thot 
tUo whole must bo under tho doniinnnco of a 
nervous centre, The position of this centre has 
been aacortaiuecl by expuiiinGnt; the whole of the 
upper part of blio luniii may bo removed, and yet 
hrcatluug will be vuiimpairea 5 hut if a certain part 
of tlio medulla (see Biiain, and illustration, Vol. II. 
p. 388) lie iujured or removod then all raspiratory 
movGinenta cease at oncoj tlie centre must there¬ 
fore ho in that part of the medulla. The centre 
is bllaternl, for dcstiuotiou of ono-half of tlie 
medulla is followed liy nuvaly.sls of tlio respiratory 
muscles of that aide only. i''urtlior, we innst con¬ 
clude that, siucQ inspiration is in its niiisciiloi' 
movements anfcagonifitic to expiration, there is an 
iuspivatory centre and on expiratory centre in each 
of the two halves of tlie respiratory centre; but, ns 
aiveady noted, the expirntory cenUo is active only 
in forced leapiiation. The siniilav centres on each 


aid .0 ate so co-ordinated that tliey neb as one centre. 
This eoiupmind centre then is to be regarded aa 
regulating the vespiratory uioveuients, We have 
said tliftfc if tlie medulla be injured tho respiratory 
n\ovciueiits cease at once, and tliat from tliis it is 
concluded that the lespiratory centre is in tlie 
medulla; bub in young animals it seems that the 
movcnieiitfl ninyoontimie after dc-striicbion of tho 
medulla, or may be produced by the reflex stimula¬ 
tion of some centre by initating the skin. This 
anhsldiary centra must bo in the spinal cord; bub it 
almost certainly s« n siibiiidinry centre, tlinugli tho 
matter is not quite settled yet. 

Now is the centre 'aiitomatio’ in its discliavgea 
0 / uerroiiaimpiilses, or is it refie.vlystinminted into 
action by tlio an'ival of stimuli from some oblioi* 
part of the body? We know by ordinary experience 
that the centre may be inilueiiced from witfiont, i>y 
iiiipnlscs arising from Jiiglier parts of the brain, oh 
when by will we alter the re.^ipivatoiy vhytlim, or 
M-liOH it is aflcctetl by emotions, and also by im¬ 
pulses arising from tho stimnlation of sensory 
aiir/aces, as when cold water is dashed against tlie 
akin. It is found by experiment that tlio centre 
may be inflncnce<l in two distinct ways; ( 1 ) by 
nervous impulses; ( 2 ) by clianges in tlie blood. 

Nervous impulses may alFect either the inspira¬ 
tory or tlie expiratory piivb of the centre. It seems 
that all afl’oi-ont nerves—i.c. nerves in wliicli the 
impulacs travel towards and not away from the 
centml nervous system—may influence tlio respira¬ 
tory centre (see Isuiivous Systkm). Bub tlie vagi 
(norves that are distributed to all tlie viscera) 
seem to bo in specially close relation, beginning 
na tliey do close to the respiratory centre in the 
medulla, and ending in the lu)ig,s. If one vagus 
lie cut tJiero is not much efl'ccb upon the breath- 
ing; but if both are cut tben the bveatJiing be- 
comofi slower and deeper. If tlio end nearest the 
centre of ono of them be stimulated tho respira¬ 
tory rhythm is fjeiicrnlli/ n^tickenedj by a certain 
sti-engtli of stiiimlns ft may be made normal; if 
the strength of the stiiiiulne bo further iucreased 
tlie inspiratoiy movements may bo mado before 
expiration is linisliccl; this elTect increased to a 
' certam c.xtent must obviously j-estilk in a atand- 
still of all inspiratory movoinents; the cheat-walls 
remain ill the inspiratory place. Hiit occasiouaUy 
it hapiiciis that stimulation of the central end of a 
I vagus, after botli Iinvo been cut, produces a fiutUor 
slowiug of the movemoiits—they may indeed be 
oiitii-cTy siopiHid: in tills oase the chest-walls 
remain in the expiratory pliaso. From these resulta 
ft is coiichidcd tliat tho vagus contains tu’O kinds 
of fibres tlintalFcct the respiratoi-y centre, ono kind 
that increases the respiratory movements, another 
that iiihlbite them; and, further, that wlion one 
kind Is active in cansiiig inoieaHed iiiBpiratoi'y 
movements the ether kind is active in causing 
depressetl expiratory movements. Further, if air 
bo drawn oub of the lungs, thus imitating expira¬ 
tion, an inspiratory eilbrt is made j if nir be forced 
into the lungs, thus imitatiiig an iiispimfcoiy move- 
meat, an expiratory ofibrL is nindo. Tlieieforo we 
may concluuo that expiration .'ifcimulates the in- 
apivatory centre, and that iiiapii'ation sbhmilates the 
expiratory centra. That tlio eiiects from wliicJi 
tlicso conclusions are drawn aio due to the stiiiiu- 
Jatfon of the rogils endings iii the lungs is shown by 
the fact tliab they do nob occur n’lioii blio vagi have 
hcen divided; and that they are not cine to altera¬ 
tion in tho state of the essential gases of the blood 
is shown by the fact that they may be produced by 
fording an indifferent gas, such as nitrogen, in and 
out of tho Inngs. Tlie respiratory pump is tliaro- 
fore a self-reguTatuig uiechaiiisin. 

If we out the vagi tlio respiratory rliytJuu usually 
Iieconies slower,-and the movements are deeper; 
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tliei'efore normally stiimili are constantly nassin^ 
up the vagi to the centre, and aecclemting tlio lUs- 
chargc of iinpiilsca by the centre. Still, an accelerat¬ 
ing uflect is not the .same tiling ns an initiating 
stiitnilus. Purther, sinco re-spiration goes on when 
the higher jiarts of the brain are romoveii, imjnilbvs 
pracecduig from above arc nob cnnontial ; nna since 
■when the spinal coril is cut below the inednUa the 
luovcmenta o£ the iiostvUs arid vocal choithi con¬ 
tinue (altliongli of coni'SQ all uLlicrs cease), the 
centrn ivorjca indcjiendently of sensory iin|>ulKe.s 
aTriviiiy from any nerve, except the ci'aninl nerves j 
and since these cranial nerves may be divided, if 
tliQ medulla and spinal cord be loft intacb, ivithoiib 
any elVeeb upon bho roapivatovy movoiueiitn, we 
nia^' conchido that the cuiibro is antoinatic in its 
action, but may be inlluenceil from without. 

The more venous the blood the greater is the 
activity of the centre; when the blooil j-eaches a 
certain abate of impurity coiivnlsions arise. IVe 
iiiaj’ conchulo that bhc .state of fche blood ailocts 
the centre directly, and not leUoxly, by stinmlat- 
iug the endinga of ati'eveub newea in various parts 
of the body j oeciyise if the snpjily of blood be cut 
oft from the ^medulla alone the same ollecU are 
noduced. Venoua blood diftbvs from avtcrial 
dood in containing lc.ss oxygen and more caHionic 
acid. TJio doncioncy of oxygon is the causo of 
the greater aobivlty of the coutre, because if an 
amntal breathe au atmospliere of nitrogen the 
oai;boiiiQ acid does not aeciunulate in the blooil, 
and yet convulsionB ooouv; whoreiw if the animal 
bveatlic au atmospliere containing suliicient oic^-gen 
but excess of carboniu acid, then ilte convulsions do 
nob occur, but bho niiinial may become tincoii»cioiia 
through some of the higher centres being ]H>bioiiod, 
WUou in action the centre diacliorgcs motor im¬ 
pulses doM*ii various iiovvoa to all the nniaclescon- 
coi'iied in tho icnjiiratniy luoveinonts. If any of 
the nerves bo out tho movomeuts of Urn muscles 
supplied of course cease, sinco they are no longer 
stlmulatod by imimlscji proceeding from Hic ectitre. 

The O/imislri/ of We have now 

to explain tlie pos'-age of oxygen from Iho air- 
cliainboi’S of the liuigs into the blood that circulates 
in the vessels of the cliftinber-walls, and the pat^sage 
of carljoulo acid from the blood into the air within 
tbs lungs. 

In order to nnderatrand what follow.** wo ehall 
have to study tlio laws of (Hfl'usion (see also DifpU- 
SIOJ^). A gas QOUfiiata of a great lunulier of HCpavatc 
molecules moving with greatspeed. Tho numhorof 
tlicso molecules in a cubic inch of a gas (atordinarv 
teiupevatnre and prcf'Suve) is estimated about 
or 1,000,000.000,000,000,000.000. Each molcculo is 

so small tiiafc the siiace between adjacent iiioJo- 
cules is large comiiared witii tlie size of the molo- 
cules; therefore, each molecule during its move¬ 
ment has fi largo path free frum collision with otlicr 
molecules. Tlie average speed of a moleciilo varies 
with tlio tcmneratiire, increasing os the teinj)era- 
tiire rises. The iiiolccules lying near tlie surface 
of any mass of gns will constantly impinge upon 
the boundaries j these impacts are so iimneitms 
and so close that tliuy produce an apparently 
coiitinuoua pressure all over tho binmdaiy. This 
pressiivo obviously dopeiuls only upon the density 
.(numbov of molecules in unit-space) end tho tem¬ 
perature (average speed of tho molecules) of tlio 
gits. Euvtlier, the inoleoules of a gas me so far 
apart that when two or more gases are mixed their 
moieeules intorfere so little with each other tJiat 
each gofl e.verts the same pleasure upon tJio w^ls 
of tho coutaiiiing.vessel as it would do were it 
alone present. In such a case the total pressnre is 
tho Sum of the two or more purtialpressures of tho 
aovoml gMos. If the .space in ivlifch a gas is onoloscd 
be dimimahed the moleeuios are brought nearer to 


eacli other, until a pob;t is rDaciicd at vvliich many 
of tho iiiulccnles apparently act upon each other in 
such a way os to occoirte wore complex vtolccules, 
thus foruiinf/ a liquid in the lower part of the 
resaol with its gas in the upper pai'L._ Tlio complex 
molecules are still in motion, and interchange, ur 
diffusion, constantly takes place between tbo two 
regions. The imnihov of molecules leaving the 
gaaeoiui region dcpeiuk only upon the state (toni- 
imruturo and density) of the gas. The inuiibcM' 
leaving the lupiid depends only upon the state 
(temperature and density) of tuc liquid. WUgii 
tlie itill'iision takes plaeo in a closed space a state 
of cqiiilibiium of interchrango is soon reached. In 
tho lungs the liquid molecules of the oxygen of the 
blond are being constantly moved past tlie comnion 
mu-foce between the air ami the hlood ; the inilow 
therefore of oxygen from tho air into the blood is 

g reater than tho outflow from the blood to tlie air. 

n tho other iiand, the gaseous carhonic acid in tlio 
•air is coiiatiuitly i-einoved from tho common .snrfaoo 
between It and the blood; ami thm oforo tlio oiullow 
of carbonic acid from the blood into tlio air is 
greater timn tho inllow from the air into tlio blood. 
Tliis picture of the state of mattois that regulate 
tho intovchango of gases in vcspvvaiiou is aliniilov 
than the reality. The further complexity will bo 
desciibcd immediately. 

AVe must know what are the laws govorntng Uio 
(lin'iisioii when tho gas ubooc the liquid is not tlic 
gas of the liqiiid, as is tho caso M’lion air rests upon 
a eiirfiicc of water. Soiiio of tho inolocules of the 
air will become entangled in tho liquid, will form 
the liquid of tlm particular gasos loUhin Uio 
other linuid, and then the etato of allairs will 
bo os before, so far as tho cases, and thoir 
Uquida, of the air are coucernstl, and a atato of 
oquilihrinm between each of thoso ga.H0H and its 
own liquid will bo formed. Dnt now Hiipposu 
tliat t-ho Urpud and the gas have a special chem¬ 
ical nilinily for one anotlicr, tus is tho oaso witli 
the oxygen of the air am] a embstniico in tim blood, 
and as m tho coho with tho carbonic acid of blio 
blood ami axiibstauco or siibstancu.s in thu blood. 
As soon os the gas lias dilVusod Into tho liqtthl tho 
chemical compound will bo formed; but now tlic 
revorso olFect m' 111 bogin, dissociation of tiio com- 
(Kiund will occur, but slowly, beeniiso a greator 
violeiico of collishm is iii3ccs.sai'y. Thcrofore, othur 
things heing equal, le^s preasuro will bo imodcd ti» 
maintain cquililulum, Imcanso fewer liquid mole¬ 
cules of tho compoiuul udll hocomo gasouus, ami 
thovofore fewer giwcous molecules need hocoim- 
liquid to prc-sevvo equilibrium, iuibod, it is found 
that at a certain lom))crature and a cortaiu jiressni'o 
thodis.soeiation scai-ccly takes place at all; hut if 
tomiieralui-e he vjused, or if Lho pressnro he lowcroil 
to a certain point, then the dissociation will ho 
Very rapid. 

Those laws of diliiibion api>ly to tho gases of tlio 
blood. Ill the Investigation iif those gase.s a 
sample of bloml is placed umUn' the rocoivor of an 
air-imni]* (tliiis imitating, tlmngii oxaggoruting, 
tlie nonuftl pumping actioji of tlio chest-walls), thu 
gases oxtroetcil are passed tlwongU vavvoviH soUv- 
tioiiH whieli ixstnin the .several giwic.s, and tIniH they 
may bo esiimatcd and examined, Tho iiumility (if 
oxygon olitainod from avtoiial blood is gi catov than, 
tliat obtained from vonoiis blood. I'Jjo aj'tciial 
blood of a dog yields for ovory 100 vola. at oi'diiiarv 
preasiira and 0® C. Ob’S vols. of mixed gases wliou 
tho external pita}Buro is reduced to jiero. 'L'his 
niixtuvo is composed of 23-2 vols. of oxygon, 3i-3 
vols. ofoarboiiic acid, and TS vols. of jjitlogon. 

If blood took up as much of tlicso gases by moro 
diilusinn os water does, It would emukaUx O-S'd vols. 
of oxj'gon, 1-2 vols. of carbonic acid, and I'O vols. 
of nilrogcu. Thorefpro it is evident that, wliilo 
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tli(i iiibrogfin IS meioly dilViiscd into bho blood, bbo 
oxygon and tbecarbomc acid imisb bo combined wifcli 
fjinno substance ov sv\\«tances in tlie blow!. If -we 
g^•adually lou'ev tlio eN:tai'nal j^icssure of (Uq atmo- 
splicj'O iij)on tile blood we notice that atany^jyea 
teiupcYatuve (abwliicb tl\o coiubination can exist) 
tlio ])i‘osfiui'c may bo lowcicd to a covtain poinf 
wibhonb imiob cas coming ofY, and that at UmC 
poiiili tlio gnaea begin to eomc off rapidly. This is 
another in-oof that the cases aro combined and not 
niQiely ausoibod in tlio liiood; for in case of situpio 
abaarjition the gases coino off in eqirnt onioniila for 
equivl lowerings of presauro. The uraonnt of tlic 
cases that can lie taken from blood-plosnia (free 
fi'Oin blood-coils) is 0‘2Q vola. of oxygen, 35-20 vols. 
of carbonic acid, and 2'2ivol8. of nitrogen. The 
great inasa of tlio oxygen is, thovoforo, not in the 
plaaiua, hut in tiie coipusclea 5 wiiifo the groat moss 
of the cni'boiiio acid is in the jilasnm. llie oxygen 
is iouTvd to \jo \\t\itcid to the rovi oolcjwfUig iwu^ttex, 
of wliich blic I’ed blood-calls are cliicily composed. 
Tills substance is called biomoglobiii. It is not 
so easy to dotenniiic in what coiiibiiiaUon the 
carbonic acid exists in the plasma. A certain 
auuniut la found iu tlio red catjmsclea (tUougU the 
above ligurcs do nob show it) j indeed, some writers 
consldoY that tlio hrcinoglobin of these colls is tho 
cliief oarrier of carbonic acid. The clfecb of lowered 
proaaure Ujion blood-jilaanm, so far na rcgawls 
carbonic aold, is iiincli tho same as it is u])on solu¬ 
tions of sodiiiiu hydrogen carbonate. Some writers 
bellevo that tlio oavbuula acid exUts in tlio ploama 
In tho form of sodium bicarbonate. Others ucliovo 
tliat it way ho in Iha form of hisoiliuni hydrogen 
jiliospliate. Tlio prcaenco of red biood-corpuselos 
lias a very iiiarkod offactnpon the disongagoniont 
pf carbonic acid uudei lowered pvoaauvQ; it hastens 
it coiisidorably. This effect appears to bo due to 
the niosenco of oxyhoatnoalobin. 

The total pressure ot the atmosphere is 700 
rnin. of mercury, Tiie partial pre.'ssiivo of oxytfm 
in tlifl«fris 150’0| of caroowiortcm, pi-actlcallyzeroi 
of niti'ogen, 000-4. Oxygen docs nob leave arterial 
blood until biio partial prassiuo falls to 20'04, nor 
voiions blood until tlio pressure falls to 32'04( 
these tiiQi'efovQ are the partial pressures of oxygen 
in arlurial and venous blood. Curbonio acid docs not 
leave arterial blood mrtil tiie partial pressure falls 
to 21'1S, and vouous blood until it fulls to 41*04. 1 
Thoroforo blood exposed to air would rowUly gain ' 
oxygen and lose carbonic acid. But tho air In tlio 
jiart of the lungs wliero tlio respiratory iiitcrcliango 
takes place is irot the sumo .a.s the air aurromulinc 
tile body ; the partial pressures of e.xpired air will 
bo nortvor tbo true iiiiiiibui’s; tlioy uro—of oxygoii, 
12r(5j of carbonicacid, fl3'4j of nitrogen, 000. lltifc 
even expired air is not the same as air within tho 
alveoli; for tlio ah' taken in mid out of tho lungs 
(tidal air) unlyontors mid loaves tbo Inrgor rospira- 
tory passages near tUoopouing into the outer airj 
ft'oiii 'tbe.?o it diffuses into the air uf the alveoli. 
The partial presaiires of tliis air have boon esti- 
Miated byiiiti'oduciiigacollectoi'iiito the alveoli and 
taking out samples, ijpocuiiciis 0! air collected in 
tills Way iiavo ueon found to have tho following 
partial proHsiires i Oxygen, 27*44; carbonic acid, 
27'O0; uiU’Ogcu, 705-0. It ia difficult to belvevo 
that this is a corioet cstlinuLe, for the diffoi-eiico be- 
tivoon tbo partial prossiuo in liio alveoli and that iu 
tlie expired air is so cnonnoiis. However, assum¬ 
ing it to be correct, tiie following diagram will show 
the direction in which diffusion must take place. 

Vonuiifl Blood. Alveolar Air. 

Oxygon...22-04 37*44 

CWbonfc Aoid.41'W 21*04 

Tlie vertical Uiio reprosents tlio alveolar and 


ciuiillaiy u'allj the arrow.s show the direction in 
wliicli the gas niolecnles iiuiat tliff’n.'ie. Hut if we 
I conipare the partial^ pressures in ^'onoua blood, in 
I arterial blood, and hi alveolar ait, a very remark- 
I able fact appeaiH 

Alveolar Air. Arterial ulootl- 

Oxygcii.,....27*4-1 22*04 2a-C4 

Carbonic Acid,.27-06 41-04 21'0l 

The venous blood ilow.s tJirouyjj the Iiuigs, and 
isawea aa avtoTiaV blood, and yet tiici‘avtia\ pressure 
of oxygon in arterial blood 13 higher than it is in- 
alveolar air, the place from wfiich it vivst have 
come; wliilo tho pressure of carbonic acid in 
arterial blooil ia lomer than it is in nheolur uir, the 
place to which it has passed. We must therefore 
conclude that tJio Jiving alveolar wall has exercised 
wuvc.iattu€iUco wpou the. gases\\\ vlvtwitjt it* 
iiig and excreting activity; it liM done work 
against tho moleciiiaT energies that produce liilfu- 
aion. Blit the iiunibera given by various authors 
for tlie partial pressures of the gases in the various 
placei aiffer, so that perhaps no blioroiighly reliable 
cimclusiou can bo drawn from them, Still in any 
case the slight diffcvcncGs of partial pveiMwe, 
especially of o.vygen, render the validity of any 
explanation of tlio vapidity of gaseons i-ntercliauge 
within tho hmgs in terms of ordinary clilViision 
c.xtromely doubtful, A possible aid to the inter¬ 
change has i-ecoiitly been suggested in the siiddeii 
stroke of the heart, which woiihl liavc an accelemt- 
iug ellbct wpou tho liberation of gases from a fluid 
under low partial pressuroj just as a tap upon the 
sides of a giosa containing soda-water will cause 
bubbles of carbonic acid to bo given off. Further, 
oa already stated, some carbonic acid ia comblnoct 
with iKenioglobin. Tliis combination Is, llko oxy- 
hronioglobini clepeiulent upon tlie partial pressure 
of the carbonic acid, and w easily given off wUau 
that nressure is lowered. Possibly the litemoglobin 
may ue an imi>ortrmt oarbonio acid canler m the 
blood. 

JSff'eets on Respiration ({f the Onah'tw ««rf Quan- 
City of the Oases of the AUnosphot'e.-^Sha respira¬ 
tory iiieclmnism, ns well ns tlio whole body, is 
adap(c<l to work with air of a cei-taiii compositton, 
and at a certain prossni-e. The ineDlmnism can 
adapt i^if, within certain Ihnita, to vaviationa of 
composition anil pressure. Wc have to state ivliat 
these limits are, and wbaC happens when tliey ore 
overatfpped. Wo shall study first of all, because 
of its practical iniportnnce, tlio results of breutiiitig 
iu a conliiKxl space, or in one insufficiently vcati- 
lated. TJie effect upon the air of coume is that tho 
lu-oportion of oxygen is lowered, and that of cav- 
bonio acid increased. Tlio flist effect upon n per¬ 
son experiencing .<uic1l n state of affairs is that a 
sonse 01 mental and innsculni- fatigue occurs wJicn 
the proportion of carbonic acid risoa to O’l ])er 
cent., tho normal proportion licing 0 04 pei- cent. ; 
and tliis is not due to tlie carbonic acid, bub to the 
pi-esenco of organic inattov, derived probably from 
the clothes, of the amount of which thucaibonic acid 
lm))pen9 to be a nioasure; for if pure carbonic acid 
bo introduced into the air of a room, until tlie pro¬ 
portion rises to 1 per cent., no disagreeable sensa¬ 
tions m*e experienced in bveatiuny it. If the pro¬ 
portion of oxygon bo still furtlier diminished, or If 
by shutting the trachea of an animal all supply 
of o.’cygen ko its blood be cub off', the oxygen of 
the blood hegiiis to bo used up, and oarbomc acid 
begins to aocninulatc, and nspliyxin sets in. There 
are three stages of aspliyxia. (1) TIio breathing 
becomes deepav and mare rapid, the blood-pi-essnvo 
rising ot tho same time. (2) Tlio respiratory 
movements eoiitinuc to inevease ia force aud 
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rapidity, &xtia inusclcs aro cailcsd i«to piay, the 
expiratory niorenienta are esjiGcially Miavked ; then 
nil tlie ninscles tljat ean possihlv nnl in expirntion 
are ntied, the oxcitoment apveftita te nearly nil the 
inuades of the body, and convulsions set in ; these 
violent elVorts cxliaiiat the body. (3) A stage of 
C|ni6t, tUte to exhenation, oeews j a, few long-drawn 
inspiratory gijspa me made, these die out; the 
■whole holly is convnlfjivcly sti’ctched out, ami 
death iiitevveneB. When the trachea of a dog ia 
artilicially cloaed tlicac e^’cnts mn their course in 
fi-oJii four to li\’e niimitea j the convulsions appear 
at the end of the llvst uiluutOj and censo suddenly 
witliin the second minute. In drowning death is 
often hastened hy the enti'ance of water into the 
lungs. .The time at wliioli doatli from drowning 
oceurs varies with tlie state of the animal at the 
time of the oceunence, Young animals—o.g. a 
puppy—in whicli tlie rcapiiatovy changes are less 
j active than in adults, may survive an immersion 
' of fifty minutes 5 hut a full-grown dog rarely 
recovera after liai'ing been 14 minute under water. 

I Tor man, ace_^ below, p. 667. By training, ns in 
! the COSO of divers, the reajiiratory centm may he 
accustomed to hear the scarcity of oxygon for 
jiiueh longer than it can noniially. 

Wo next consider the elTects of changes in tlio 
partial pressures of the gases of tiie atmosphere, 
the total nvo-ssuva romniiiing more or less un¬ 
changed. Zessened partial prossuro of oxj/ffcn, as 
ali’Ondy iiotcfl, results in aspliyxla. fnereased 
partial pressure of oxygon rosults in the pheno¬ 
menon blown as rtp«<r«. After aeveral very deep 
inspirations tlio state known as ajmeea occurs, and 
it ia easy to hold tlie breath for a hmgor tlrno tlian 
usual. Tlio usual explanation of this has been 
that the o-xygonation of the blood is so complotc 
tlial there la enouuli to last soino Umo, and the 
centre is not stiiiuiiafccd by Us absence or by the 
presence of the reducing stiiH’in the Idood. Lator 
anthoi'itlefi rcgaixl the cessation of tespimtory niovo- 
nienta whicli occur wlion oxygen is rapidly foi-ced 
into the lungs by mpidly succeeding rospiratoiy 
moveinetits as due to fatigue of the vesplratoiy 
appaintus. IncrecMed partial pressure of carbonic 
acul tends to the occinnulation of carbonic acid in 
tliQ blootl, ultiuiatoly proclucUig a atato of narcosis 
without convulsions. Decreased partial pressure of 
cnrioHic rtci'i? results inevoly ill tho carbonic acid of 
the blood being able to leave tho blood with gieatcr 
readiness. Alterations in tlio pavtlal jtrcs.'nn-o of 
nitrogen have no effect. Ozone, luntead of making 
the blood more arterial, as one might expect, makes 
it more venous, and causes irritation of the respira¬ 
tory jiassagcs. _ C'arbom'c oxide combines with the 
luPiiioglobin with more avidity than oxygen; con- 
secpieiitly it interferes with 'hie re.spimtion. Snl- 
phtirelteU hydrogen, acting as a mincing agent, 
has ultimately the same efi’eet. Nitrous oxide 
(laughing gas) produces iiavoosLs, ami is used os an 
anmstlietie. Some gases— hydrogen, tnurs/i-gas, 
and other neutral gases—have no effect. Some— 
chlorine, ummujiia, &c—cause spasm of the glottis, 
and so enunot be breathed. 

_ Another point to atfcml to is the effect of vni-ia- 
tioiia^ in external inesBuro, ilie jiroportional com¬ 
position 0 / the abiiiospherc reniaining iiiicliangcd. 
Sudden and ^reat diminution of pi'cs.snre will cause 
fatal convulMions, duo to the sudden libomtion of 
bubbles of the gases of the blood ivithin thevesselH: 
these plug up the smaller vessels, and affect tbo 
working of the valves of the heart, and cause 
asphyxia. If the pres.sure bo gradually 
as in ascending n moutitaiii, no effect even at eon- 
sidevabfe heights ia expovienced beyond a feeUng of 
‘clisbim ’ often nccomnanied by‘bleeding at the 
nose, This is due to a deiaiigement of tho vaaonlar 
eyateiu, the walls being eoivatviictcvl to uieot a 


! certain external pressure. If only the respiratory 
interchange of gases were concerned, the total 
cxternul presain -<5 might bo reduced from 700 mm. 
to 300 inm., correapotidliig to a partial preasuro of 
oxygen of 76 mm., and to an altitude of 17,000 
feet, before the combination of oxygen with 
haimoglobin, at the teniperaturc of tho blood, 
would be seriously affected, In various jiarts of 
the world there arc people living at an altUudc of 
11,000 feet. If the presbiire be .still fuvtlier reduced 
asphyxia occurs, but it is not quite the Haine 
tLsphyxia os that which tcsults from absonce of 
oxygen ; the characteristic convul.^iions arc often 
absent, white a vapid onset of feeblciic.‘<a amount¬ 
ing almost to paralysis occui .*!, Increase of pressure 
up to a pressure of several atmospheres is lOllowcd 
only by symptoms of drowsiness, due probably to 
incronsed preasure upon the whole organism rather 
than to a direct tlerangcinotib of respiration, jit a 
pvessuro of fifteen atinosnlieres, which corresponds 
to a partial pressure of oxygen of three atmn- 
splioras, the animal dies of aspliyxin with oonvnl- 
Hions as tliongb from a dclIeiDUoy of oxygen. The 
production or carbonic acid is diminished with 
increase of pleasure—i.e. tlie oxidations of tlie 
whole body are lessened. At a certain point theso 
oxidations cease, and the animal dies, All living 
thinga arc killed by a too great preBsiire of o.xygen. 
The o.vidations of some otiicv suhslaiicos—o,g. 
phonphoriia—aro Analogous; at a certain prosauro 
tlim' will not burn. 

The effect of vuviatlons in toinperatnro mnsb nob 
be overlooked. By vuriatlons in tcnipoi’ature wo 
mean of course variations in tho tompevabure of 
the hotly ami of tho blood, ami not moroly varia¬ 
tions in the tomporaturo of the suvroundlng 
medium, for those Jtave normally, in warm-bloudod 
animals (the tompevatnve of eold-\>looilDd animals 
varies with that of the siivionniling medium), 
noellecfcopon the tompemture of tho body, owing 
to the regulating mechanism affbitled l»y the 
vessels of tho skin and vase-motor system fseo 
CincuLATiON), The temperature of an lislcimo 
is ucavly the same as that of an African; and in a 
Turkish bath tho tomporaturo only rises a veiy 
little. In cold-bloocicil animals tho oxidativo and 
chemical jirocesscs of tho body deevouxo wiili a 
lowered Icmperatme, and imirenHo witli inoroaso of 
tomporaturo 5 bub the reverse is tbo case with 
wattu-bloodwl aniniala, for tho Lomperature of the 
body ill III! atmospbero of low toinnoratnro is partly 
kept up by increased oxidations but in fovor_i.o. 
when tho temperature of tlio blood ia actually 
raised—the cliemical activity of tlio body of a 
warm-blooded animal riscR. Such an animal dies 
when the temperature of its blood rises to dfi* 0 . 
01-50® 0., a maninml nt 45" C-. and a bird at 3U® (J. 
Death is due to the fact that wlion the tempui'a- 
tnro rises to this point llio partial prcssiiro 0 / iJio 
oxygen of the air is no longer .Rullicienb to maiii- 
taiu the combiiiatimi of oxygen with hnmiogloliin. 
Theoretically a liigher lomporatnro miglib f»o hiu- 
vivcd if tho external partial pressure of o.xygen 
wore proiHirtlonallv Increased. 

INNKU <m Tl-SSUB llKHPIllATJON.— Wo JiOW eojiio 
to tno last and most interesting part of onr aubject 
—the niftiinor in which tlio oxygen of the lilooil 
eiilois tliQ ti-ssuos, the use made of tliin o.xygoii l)y 
blio colls of the tl^uos llimlly vcanlting in tho for¬ 
mation of enrhonie acifl, and”tho inaniior in whidh 
this caiboiiio acid leaves the tissues and oiitors the 
blood. The term ‘iniior respiration’ is by some 
wntora i-osti-ictcd to the interoiiango of tho gases 
between the tisauca and the blood; bub it is 
usual and more convenient to ineliulc in that term 
what IS known of tho uses made of tlio gaRC.s 
by tbo colls. 'We have spoken with ennluTonco 
of tins l•c.spimbory action of all tho cells of the 
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body, but we must not foiffet that it hoB not 
(Jways been believed in, n»d even now ia doubted 
by some. The original theory was that the oxj’gen 
was used, aud the earbonio aoul fotmed, in the 
lungs only. This was disjn-oved when it was 
shown that there is more oxygen and less carbonie 
acid in tl\6 blood cutuing froiu tlie hutga than in 
that going to tliom, Next it was, ami still is by 
some, thought that the oxidations tahe jdace within 
tive blood; tVi© coUh ei the Ussuea were Imagined 
as pouring oxiclisabtc matters into the Inood, 
Usually very little matter capable of talcing 
oxygcir away from a loose combination can he 
foiiml in the blood, but in that of asphyxiated 
animals more of such matter was funnd; this was 
exulaiued by supposing that in asphyxia Urn oxidia- 
able excreta from tlie colls accuinulateil in the 
blood throiigli iimiifliciency of oxygen; Imt it has 
vccontly been slujwn that tliis reducing stud* only 
exists in tlio red blooibcella—j.c. in tlm i-cdnced 
Iifpinoglobin—while lymph, which we might expect 
to lind rich in auc\\ maUeva, it Wing into the 
lymph that moat of the excreta of the cells me 
poured, is totally devoid of it. Lastly, the supposL 
tlen that the colls ol tbo tlaftwcs use U»o oxygen 
directly is bo much lu Imnuony with all oiir jneaent 
ideas of aniiiiai physiology and w/t/i the mets of 
coiupavabivovc8pU'aUon{one-ce\ledanimaU breathe, 
aud plants breathe, und In these there ia no cir* 
oulating blood) and of ombryology (the embryo 
luauunnl breathes though its blood-vessels arc not 
cotmoolQcI directly with those of its motiter) that 
ono is <liai) 0 S 6 <l to hellovo it without fitrtitdr proof. 

The mode of Interchaugo of gases between the 
blood and tlio Usaucs must bo the same m that 
with which we arc alroady familioi'—viz. the 
diirualon from a place of higlv partial pressure 
to one of lower partial preasure. The fact that 
A low pai'tini prossiu-s of oxygen is constantly 
jriaintained witiiin tiio tissues is one of tbo phene- 
mcna blta.6 t^nstUatc tU<3 wyswe^* cf life, IKo 
havo already seen that even,in outer respiration 
the living cells of the essential mombvane of tlie 
liiugs may apparently do work against partial 
pvesaiu'O, absorbing more o.vygen and exorotiiig 
itioro earbouio acid ilmn the drimoneeB of ptesswte 
will nccouiiL fori it ia therefore oxtreinely probable 
that a similar state of aolivlty ja ehametomtio of 
tbo cells of the other tissues. Taking tho more 
obvious facts first, wo know that with any weight 
of body—i.o. with a given amount of tissno to ho 
supplied with oxygon—tiio amonntof oxygon takmr 
in and of carbomo ncul excreted varies with the 
aoLivity of tlio oiganism and with the ninonut of 
ivork tlml it is doing; it is greater in youth tlmn 
in old age, in wakefulnc.ss than in sleep, during 
tlie activity of secreting glands than w’lien these 
are nt rest, during Wie nerfoTTnance of mnsoniat 
work than ia repose ; in tliis ease it is tlienxcrotion 
of carboiiio acid ratlicr than tlio intake of oxygen 
>vhioh is especially marked. This lost necnlianty 
brings us face to face witli a rcinnrkabio state of 
afl'airs. Tlio partial pressure of oxygen witliin 
niuscular tissue is always praoticnlly boto— ^i.c. 
however Low the external pi-assure of oxygen may 
be, none will leave the muscle. Tho clfcct of tliis 
of courso will be, so far ns oi-dinavy difliision is 
coucerued, that oxygon will always be leavin;j tlie 
blood ami entering the tiB-siies. This oxygen is in 
softie way stored up ivilhin the mnsclo-colls, so 
that a uiuscle will >VQrk for a consiUorable tinio 
wiliiout any ^csjli supplies of oxygen, even in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen. This explains the fact 
noted above, that during uuusoulav work tlio exmxj- 
tioii of carbonic acid is in excess of the absoiption 
of o.YVgen. A ^npi>ly of oxygon, however, is nacis- 
sftvy for the maintenanca ot the irriiahUiUj of the 
mnsolo, which soon falls oft' without it, pi-obably 


before tlie supply of stored oxygen used for the 
per/onnanco of jts toor^ Urh been e.\hai|ste<l. Tliis 
18 about all that ia known of the chemical changes 
connected with vespiratiou within a cell. The 
oxygoii enters it by iliffiiBioii, possibly aided by 
some vital actmtj'j the rapid storing away of the 
oxygen and consequeul rcauiuess to alisevh move is 
in i-eality an exanijile of such activity; the oxygen 
is modo nac of witliin tlic cell for iiiaintoining its 
life, for vrorlttcing heat, for producing vapid dccom- 
positions which supply fclie energy of jniisciilar 
conlinction; finally tlie carbonic acid leaves tlie 
cell and enlora the blood, \iQBslbly aided in tlii.s 
jnoecss by some process otlier than a simple difl'u- 
sioii. The rospiratorj’ changes of other tissues are 
probably HimUat to tlwi'ieof wuselo', within tlrem, 
within the lyin])li that batliea them, and witliin 
their secretions there i« practically no hoe oxygen, 
while the preswuc of carhanic acid, owing to its 
constant pi-odiictioii rvitlihi the cells, is greater 
within tlic colls, their secictloiiH, and the lymph 
tlrat bathea tbcni than it ib in v euons blood. 

Tliere is another fact aliciib respiration whicli ia 
stilla pnzxUng matter, and, since it results from the 
cUaiigCH witbui the cells, is likely to reuiam so for 
some time. All the food of a meal, or its equiva¬ 
lent, IS in about six iiinirs oxicliscrl into cartionic 
acid, water, and urea. TM» is, obvioua witliout any 
clabomte calculiitions from the fact that wc may 
ent every six liours and yet not gain in weight, 
while, apart from the imligeatilde pavta of tlie food, 
which do not ail’cct tlie problem, tlio chief mattora 
that leave the body are those mentioned akive, 
Yoi fombBteflB oub^ide the liody are not affoeted by 
o-xygen at the temperature of the hotly. Vorious 
Kiiggcstimie ns to tho possible reason for tliis have 
been inaile; but, since the phenomenon is obviously 
dependent upon tlie vital processes of cells, sug- 
gostjons in teinis cl the principles of oitiiimry 
ebomiairy eanuet eavry us far. 

Farbli^' itifaratetion te^txling resphntion will 
be found in tho lost editions of tlie text-books 
of physiology recommendeil at tho end of the 
article upon tliat subject, Tlie diseaecs of tlie 
respiratory organs are dealt with ip scjiarate 
avwelea. BRONCuytiB, Consumption, i’LP.iJitiaY> 
PNEUMOHIA, TUDERCr.E, &C. 

I/fslmcttl.—Anstot)e {38i D.a) thought that 
the objeeb of • veRpivatiou was to cool the body. 
He ob«erve<l tliat the wanner the (uiinml the 
more rapid the breathing, ami transposed cause 
awl ofw!*. Galen (IRI--2051 experiuxaatad 

upon (lie mechanics of respiration, and knew some¬ 
thing of the iici'voiis mecliauism. Ho believed 
that ‘soot ’ and water were excreted froiu the body 
by the lungs. Malpiglii (IQGl | clesciibed the struc- 
tiiro of the lungs. Vmi Helmonb (1004) discovered 
caYbonis amd Black < 17S7 ] observed that cc-vlioaio 
acid ia breathed out of the body* Priestley (1774) 
diacoveied oxygen. Lavoisier (1775) discovoved 
nitrogen, found the compoaitiou of Uve air, and 
taught that the formation of carbonic acid and 
water resulted from the coiiibuationtlmt took place 
in the lunga. Vogel proved the exiateuce of car¬ 
bonic acid in tho venous blood j Hoflhianii found 
oxygen in arterial blood. Magnus extracted and 
analysed tire gaaea of the blood m both atates. 

Compamtivc ,—Most of tho Pi’olozoa, nil tlie 
aiioiiges and stinging nninmls, and ninny simple 
worm-typ» live in water, wliicli waalioa then- 
surface and saturates their substance, tlie o.xygon 
dissolved in the water serving the same piupose 
08 that mixed with the air. ‘WbUo many worms 
breathe simply through tlieir skin, iiiany of the 
oquatio.forum have strnotiires .specialised for res¬ 
piration—moiUficaUcmB of the legs or tentacles or 
vascular outgrowths of the body-wall. In Eoliino- 
dcriiis i-espiration is effected by tlio tube-feet, and 
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sometimes hy hollow ‘aUin-KiH^’ as The 

Giastiwieaus MsutUly hreatlio by gilln or throngli 
tli8 skill; in Poi'iijatus, Myriopoils, oiul insects 
aiv-tiibes or tniclioio lainify thiongliont tlie body. 
Scorpions liavoplfiibeil stic-s or •lun'f-books,’which 


crab has a uiiifi^iio airanj'einciit, coiisisbing of 
plaited sacs or‘gill-books,’adapted for breAtliiiig 
111 water. Some inolIu.-ics breathe simply by the 
akin, obhei-a Imve external Kills, must hava gills 
slieltai'cd by tlie mantle, ana air-breathing forms 
like snails have a mantle-cavity which serrea os a 
Jung. Ill Balanoglofssus there avo numerous i-es- 
piratoiy clefts ojicniii'r from tho pharynx to the 
exterior} Appeniiiculavia and youngTiinicatea have 
a pair of tfieaQ; in adult Tiinicatea the primitive 
clefts arc roplnced by niiuierons secondary slits on 
the w’all of the pharynx, tlirungh which water 
drawn in by tlie luoutli niiAses into an atrial or 
peiibiMuclual clminhcr ana blionce to blie exterior; 
tho snmo is true of Amphinxiis. Clefts from the 
wall of tUo pharynx to tins exterior are, indeed, 
oharnoborisbio of veiLobrates, butboyondaiiipliibimis 
tJioy are iiansifioiy ombryooic structures, nevyr 
usod for breathing, This loss of fnnctional glU- 
clefts is osaociaCod partly witli the dovclopmcnt of 
an embryonic birth-robe known as tho allantois, 
which eeciirea the aeration of tho enibo’o'® Wood, 
ami partly with the cmnsicioii from nifuatio to 
terrestrial life. In the hagfish tho nasal sac opens 
into the mouth; in tishes this Is onlytmo of the 
double-breathing Dipnoi; in all other vortobiutu.', 
air piuases through tlie nostrils in and out of the 
moiitli and Jtings. 7 n tlto bag and taiiiprey there 
are piuse-likc gill.|ioclcot.s, aud tlie rosplratory 
aiTaugeineuts aro otherwise peculiar. In fishes 
gilbrminionts are borne on Clio skeletal arches 
iiepAratiiig the glll-clcfts, and tiio bloed-vesscls 
apvond out on tlio nbiiuouC-s aro vra 9 he<,l by earccats 
of waton Vuiiiig iDliusniiibianotts liavc at firrtt o.x- 
teiiiul gills iind afCcrsvards the internal gills charac- 
teiistie of all iislica. The Bipaol have gilh, but 
they also come to the surface and gulp air, nsiiig 
thclv aiv-bladdcv a» a lung, and tluis pointing this 
way to auniUiblauH. For, while almost all am¬ 
phibians have gills in tlioir youth, all the iuIuIIh 
arc luiig-bi'catliom, though soino retain their gilh 
Ojj woU. Among higher vertebrates there arc 
many pocnliavitios. eucU as the single hing of 
most serpentH, the balloon-like air-saas nroiimi the 
lungM of birds, anel the adaptations of cetaceans 
as aquatic Iiiiig-brcathei’s, but the essontial clumic. 
teristic.s of ijiilmoiiary respiration are the same in 
u\l. The hreningloVjin, iTnportifnt 
iu respiration, occurs lii-st in Nciner- 
teans, niul ia piasciic in scino other K 

worms, some £clunndunii.s, a few , a 

Arthropods, .some molluse«i, and in 
all veitQbi'ate.s e.xcept tlie TunicaLcs, v ^ 
Ainphu).>:iiM, and a few o.vcuptiimnl 
Iiahc.s. But tliiuigh lia’iiiogloHn is 
not preaeut in most iiivcrtebrnte.s, 
analogous pigments uro eonmion, 
e.specially one called hmmocyanin, 
wnicfi turns bluish wlieii o.xidiso'd. 

AUTpiClAIj liESI’ill.tTIDN.—^^y^leIl 
death is imuiinonb owing to a ce-^sa- 
tion of the natural re.spirabion movomeiits, it may 
sometimos be averted by nji imitation of tliem 
carried on regularly for some timo. Such a 
cotulitloa may occur in disca.se (e.g, asUvmn, ' 
epilepsy), though very rarely; it is ino.st common 
in .suflocabion, either by drowning, choking, or 
utrangiilatiou, and is Boinotiincfl met -with also 
in poisoning by noxious vapours fe.g. carbonic 
acid, cavhonio oxide, coal-gas, chloroform, &c.). | 


In order that any mathocl may have » chance of 
being successful it is of course necessary that tlie 
enbronce of air into the lungs bo not impeded, 
either by a piece of fooil or by water in the wind¬ 
pipe, or by tiio tongue falling back and closing the 
upper oTiciiiiig. A piece of food may eoinetlmea be 
reiuovea through the month by the linger; if this 
foils tho windpipe sliould bo opened (spo Tiiaciik- 
OTOMV'). Ill tliosso appnvGTifcly diowncd the body 
shonJd lijnb bo laid on tho face, with the head low, 
And tho thorax and abdomen pressed upon iu ordor 
to expel fluids which may have been drawn intri 
the trachea and bvoncliial tube.s. The tcagno may 
need to ho liold forward ; this may be done by aji 
Assistant, or an elastic band passed Jonnd tlie 
toiigiio aod the ehiii will olVect tlio object- 
Nrnnetoua difl’evenfc motliods liavc been devised 
for eflecting the objects aimed at, and no geiiLnal 






ilg. 1. 

consensus of opinion has yet been ai’rivod at as to 
which in the best, The methinls fall into tlii'oo 
divisioue: (i) insn/llation, or blowing of ah’ into 
the lungs, citlicr by the mouth or by nicaiis of 
bcdlows; (2) manual metbodH, in v'liicli o.vtei’nal 
manipulations of the clicst-walls are mnilc to ofroul 
the entrance and exit of air; (U) olecti’lcn] Htiiini- 
latioM of the vcApimtory museka,. Iu aU easea 
whore artilicial vcspivatlon is vconii'Cd ovury 
moment kof impurtaueo. It is donbliitl wlicllior 
life can over he vestored wlieu the hearl baa eoaseil 
to boot for move than a few seconds; ami when 
breathing lifts stopped failure of the heart’s action 
is always iumunent. That mclhed is thevofove 
bast winch can bo apjilied ndth the looat possiblo 
loss of time, so that uuder onllnary chcuiiiBtftncim 
tho inethodB which vetjvtivo hullows or oloctrio 
batteries arc nut of tho questhm. Diroet iimnilia- 
tioii, or blowing of aiv into tlio pationt’s lungs by 
tho month applied to Ins mouth, is now bardly 
ever userl except in tlio enso of very young ehil- 
dren. Of the manual methods those most in use 









Me AfawhaU llall'a (\85Q), SUvestm’H 11857), and 
Ilpward’s (1877). Tlio smmd is corialnly tlio 
most easy to learn, but is moro fatiguing to carry 
out for a length of time tlian eitbor of tho othevH, 
In Mainhall Hall’s method the body is laid upon 
its fMO and rolled ' in what may be teriucd evaiUo 
foslnon’ fi-oni this position on to onu fddo and a 
httlo beyond it (inKpii-ation), and then back on to 
the face (expiiatioii). In Silve-stor's luothod tlio 
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mtieiit is Ittid on his back ou a jiiane, inclined a 
itblo from tlio feet uiiwarda, and tlic siiouldeiv , 
arc gently laiaeil by a Jinn ciisldoji nlnced under 
tlicin, nliiclt also thruwa the liead The 

onevatov then urasjw tlic iJatiynt’e anna just above 
the elbows, anil vuiaos them till they nearly meet 
alxjve the head, Thin avtion iinttatca nispira- , 
tion. The pabioJit’s arms ai'e then turned down, 
and firmly pioased for a inmnent against the sides ' 
Ilf the cheat. A dceii exiiirabiou is thus imitated. 
Ill Huwai'il's inobliocl the paiioiit is laid on his 
back -with n cnsliioii behw the iiiiddlo. The 
oiierabor kneels aatiide his inp.Sj places hia haiuis 
^vitb lingevs spread outwavda os-or the lower -jiart 
of tlie chest-wall, ami altorimfcely bends forward, 
tlirowing liia ivoiglifc on the oliesb bo imitate expira¬ 
tion, nnd springs back bo allow the elastic recoil of 
the chest-wall to imitate inspiration.' 

M7luvt(iver luothod be adouted, the movomoats 
nmab bo gently, regularly, ana pemovoringly ennied 
on, nt the rate of from ton to fifteen times in the 
minute; and w1icn tlio faintest mUnral efibrt at 
respiration is obHOWed they must at once be timed 
so as to roinforeo and nob to oppose it. In some i 
cases life has been restored under arbiliolal respira¬ 
tion when no respiratory movements have occurred 
for an Inmv or oven several hours. In all cases, but 
crtpcflially in that cf poveoua apparently dvowiied, 
mtilioia] rospjj'ntion sJioiild l>e conducted in a 
warm atmospliere, 00“ R, or oven more if possible, 
and should bo sunplotnontod by ivarmth applied to 
the body and by vigorous fvlcthm. In thoRO 
appai'QUbly drewued recovery is very tore after 
onmiilote inunorsioa for live minutes or moi'e. If 
stunning or fainting bus occurred at the momoiit 
of iinmoi'siuu, so tliat the respiratory movements 
have been anuullod or uiacU dhuuashed for the 
time, less wator will have ontored the lungs, and 
the cliauoo of rocovorv may be greater. In other 
inodes of death by anilbcatioii, such as choking or 
straugulnlion, tlm action of the lieavt may contiimc 
longer, and roatoration to life bo therofore possihlo 
nfcoi' a lunger deprivation of air. 

SCO tho piiblioationR of the lloyol Humane Sooloty and 
Hoynl National Lifeboat Iiiiititubloii; various handbooks 
ou ambuianco work. A and diseussion of ilie 

various mothods is given by Hr B. W. lliohardsoii in tlie 
Atclepiud for IfiUO, p. 201. 

]l<i.si)li'atOL'i$ uro worn over the month (oral) 
or mouth and noae (ori-m^al) (or cliauglug_ the 
i)va]ievfcie.‘i o£ the air inspired. TIio name 'was 
lir.ib given by Mr JelFrcys to an aj>iMiratii8 ho 
contrii’ed about 1833 for the piirpo.se of warniing 
tho air, formed of numerous layers of fine yui- 
{orated luotal with wire Holdered to them. Tlicir 
value hi (Uiniihsliiiig the risk of eatching cold, 
u’Jiieli in man}’ eases is nndoHhte<l, probably <lc- 
ponds at least In ]jart on tlieir aiVordin^ protoctiun 
to a sensitive portion of tho skin; they act, iu 
fact, Us an additiuual article of clothing. But 
they are of nio.sL value to those who are not ohle lo 
Ineatlie tluongli the nose in the natural way. 
RespivaioiH liave Ijcen largely nseil of late years m 
diseases of the nose, tlivout, lunga, foriuiprog- 
iinting the inspired air witli medicated vapoum; 
for tlii^ purpose tlicy are constructed with a cliam- 
bar containing a sponge or cotton-wool whioh is 
kept ciiargofl ivith tlio substance whoso action is 
desired (aarbolio acid, creiisoto, eucalyi>tiia, or nine- 
oil, Ac,). i{e.spirators have been also devised for 
freeing the inspired aii' of impnritios—o.g. in the 
case 01 firumeii, M’ho have to go into an atmoepheve 
strongly charged with suioke *, of noedle-grindaitB 
and others wlioao work gives vise tomnch irritating 
dust i of those who are exposed to foul gases, &a 
See Filtkr. 

ItCSpitC) a tomjioi'ary delay of the execution of 
a criminal. See UepuiEVii. 


Kcsi>OlldiJlUia is a lean raised by the innster 
of a ship, wlieii he has no other niean.s of doing so, 
upon security of tiic cargo or goods ou board the 
ship. The contract lifw reicrcnco to a particular 
voyage, and the conditions are that if tho subject on 
which tlie money is advanced lie lost by sea, risk, or 
sitpciior force of (he ciiuiiiy tlie lender sliiiIJ lose 
his money,* and that if tlio goods arrive in safety 
the loan .shall be repaid rvitlj a greater than ordinary 
mteof interest, called iiiiviincliiteicat, SVIien. the 
ship herBclf is liypotliecatej the contract is called 
Bottomry (q.y.). As a matter of fact tJjo tevni 
respondentia is now soklom used, and generally 
tim oxpveajsiou hottomvy is employwl whetlicr the 
venscl or lier cargo or both be tho security. 

See Iksaxitv, IxfANT, 
Husband and 'SVife, Evidkxce, Capacitv 
(Leoal), Liauilitv. 

KOSPOIISIOIIS* See OXFOCD. 

JtCSt'liarrow [Onunis)^ a genus of plants of 
the untnnil order Lt^guniiiiosiu, sub-order Vapiiion- 
acem, bavin" a 5-cleft beU-S‘ha\»ed calyx, the 
standaitl of tlio corolla large niul striated, the keel 
licaiccd, tho {rod turgid and fow-seeded. There arc 
many species, chiolly natives of Europe, and gener¬ 
ally hevbacoons or half-s!u\\bl>y, The Common 
Rcsst-havrow (0. (O'ucn^'s] is iibuiulant in pofttitvcs 
and by waysides in Biitnin. Its lower leaves Jmvo 
three leaflets, tlie npjiQr aro simple; the flowers 
arc axillary and Toso-colonreil, or occasionally 
white. The plant is haU-Bhruhby, with somewhat 
apiny atetnsj viscid; and its smell strong and 
unpleasant. The roots are tougli and M'oody, 
wlionco its English nanio. It is bometimes a 
tvonUeaomo NYoed, bwtonly in neglected postures, 
and diaappeaia bemro careml cultivation. 

RcstlacciCy a natural order of plants, nearly 
allied to Cypemcea', mostly natives of tJm southern 
fiornwplicre, and abounding at the C'ape ol Good 
Hope end in Anatvallu. They a^o horbacootts 
plants, or sometimes lialf-slivunby, have simple 
stems and narrow loaves, and are hard, ■wiry’, and 
riisli-liko. They have gcnemlly a cruopiug root¬ 
stock. 

1tD8tig;oiiCliO) a river of Conada, rises in 
eastern tjncbec, Hows south-east into Now Uvuns- 
wick, tlteii east and nortk-ensb into , the Bay of 
Chalciirt, fojiniiig intrt of the boundary between 
tho ta'o provinces. Its length is abuut 200 miles. 

Rcstoratioiii tho resumption of nionarcliicai 
government on tho reburn of ClmvleB II. to his 
Kingdom, ^lay 29, ICOO. A form of prayer for 
that day was onnexed to the Common Prayer- 
book fimii then until 1SS9; and, iu commemova- 
tion of Boscobel (q-v.), ‘Oak-apple Hay’ wMlong 
alat) celebrated by tho displaying and wearing oi 
brunches and sprigs of onk, ivitli gilded oak-applea. 

RcstOi'atiuiit in its tmo sense, means bringing 
bock or i-eplacing what iias gone; but of late ycai-s 
the wonl hoH come lo liavc a now meaning, 
lloafcoration now moaiib making now imitative 
work to take the place of decaj’ed or fractured 
Work, and in this sense it appJie.s to pictures, 
sculpture, furnitnre, and nrcliitecture; but_ os 
applied to urehitectme it is allowed a still 'vider 
luonnitig—vi*. the building up anew and with new 
matei'iala portions of buildings whioli liave ceased 
to c.xlst, such new work being do.sigJiccl afresh in 
imitation of what was mipposGcl onco to have 
existed. Tho now moaning of tho word i-estomUon 
only appllea to works of art, including all the 
deebrativo arts. The‘reatorntJon - ofpiotuies and 
seulpbuna has long ago been condemned as climln- 
lahing tho value of sumi works of art. For instance, 

■ at the British MuEseum utid other public collarios 
It uaod to be the custom to employ a sculptor to 
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' restore’ antiqHfl statuesl)ynialihig new amis,legs, 
nr noses, or even heads, to replaeo sucli featuies as 
were missing; and, altlioagli scniptora of note were 
employed to do this, it was eventually decidetl 
that the results were nob satiafucttivy. Tho truth 
is that up to that time it had not been anderatowl 
that a woiOc of art is blie ci'oatioii of on imlividnal 
—his rendering of an idea—and th at aimthev artist, 
even if living at the same time and in the sonic 
men tai abiuospliere, would hardly grasp that idea so 
completely as to be able to supply a portion of the 
work; if missing, and mucli less could one living 
hundreds of years afterwards be snccesaful in so 
supplying tho niisaing portion. 

lb is, however, -u’itli reference to Iniilcling tliat 
restoration in this now meniiing is chiclly con¬ 
cerned. Roughly speaking, by the end of tlio_ 17th 
century all appreciation of the artistic qualities of 
our luedLaiviu buiklinga had ceased, the art had 
died out, and given place to tlie Itenaissonec (q.v.) 
style of arch itectui e. But about tlio middle of the 
18th century the ai-Listlc qualities of inediievol arclii- 
teeture began slowly again to obtain a hold upon 
the people. It seemed to ha looked u^nm as quaint 
and vQiuaiitic, and strange rude imitations of it 
were made, such as Strawberry Hill, which was 
built by IIoracB Walpole. Such work is now 
genernlly described as * Carpenter’s Gothic,’ per* 
Iiapa bceause tlie rostoiei's often nub in wood¬ 
framed windows with pointed arches in feeble 
hnltatiou of medireval work. 

Tlie first attempts to repvoduco Gothic work 
followed upon thetlccayof the Renaiasance style of 
arcUitcotiirej and constituted thogorinof tbojiiodem 
restorntiou movement, or Gothic Revival, as it is 
geiiorally called. This movcinoub began to work 
actively about the beginning of the 19th century, 
and was largely ncccloratad by a revival of activity 
In Clio Established Church of England. An impulse 
WHS given to the rasCuratioii niovotncuL by asooiely 
called the Camden SocioCy. and aftenvarde the 
Eoclesiological Society, wliioh was composed of 
cliuL'climen and clergy, and started at Cambridge 
in the year 1840. Tlie mombers o! this socioby 
studied tho history and usages of the church before 
the Rufoi'nmtiun, and by that moans found out 
why our niedinwal clnivchcs were cou»tnictc<l in 
the form in which tlicy have eomo down to us, and 
what was the use to which their funiituro, such as 
vood-8cvc6us and rood-lofts, sedilia, piscina, oveileiico 
tables, aumbries, and the like, was put. Beforo 
the formation of this society men Iind already 
studied mediroval architecture, and had recognised 
that there are live distinct styles following one 
mjoti the other—viz. Saxou work, Koriiiaii work, 
Early English, Eeenrafced, and Perpendicular work 
(see AiicHiTECTi;niv, Gothic AncniTKcruiiK). 
This classification was liret made by Thomas 
Rickman, and these terms wliicli he gave liavo 
been adliercd to. Our meJi.ajval churches are 
generally composed of two or three and sonictinies 
of all tlie styles ; but the modern Gothic revii'alists 
desired, and in nmiiy cases still desire, to see tho 
buildings complete in one stylo, and consequently, 
if an ancient building is composed cliicily of oiio 
style, they would destroy all the siihseqiicnb work 
mid replace it by work designed in the sanio style. 
Tile subsequent work tlins destroyed is generally 
spoken of as ‘deboaed’ work. 

Under the iiilluence of the Camden Society the 
Perjiemliciilar clorcstoiy and Hat roof were taken 
oil' tlio Round Chuveh at Cambridge, and tlie 
mesoiit liigh-pitclied roof, which was thought to 
he more correeb, was put on. Each ono of the 
style.? was in fashion in its tiiriu strangely onoiigli, 
each becoming fasliioiiablo in tlie onler in which 
they wore nabiually developed. As might be ex¬ 
pected, the movement produced specialists, of whom 


Sir Gilbert Scott wna the moat noted. Into bis 
bands was placed nearly every cathedral ehmcli 
in England, os well os a countless niiiiiboi' of 
parish churches; however, ho did but follow in tiie 
steps of the elder Pugin. Long before Ida death a 
cry of discontent arose. Even tliosc who bad foil 
that it might be possible to iinitato the mediaival 
work accurately, so ns to replace missing fcatniofi, 
saw that this wa.s a lioiicless bask, for nob a .shiglo 
successful exainploof' restoration ’ could be pointed 
to. Riiskiii wrote strongly against ‘restoration, 
urging the folly of attempting to reproduce a lost 
work of art or any puvtiou of it, and. giving it aa 
his opinion that Luc only right metiiocl of treating 
our ancient buildings—such indeed ns bail Jiot been 
destroj'eil by ‘restoration’—was to repair blieiii 
structurally by propjdiig leaning walls and nieiul- 
■ iiig leaky roofs. Tiis words did but sound tlic 
iioto which wo-s in the miuda of luuny, and In 
1877 A JHicioty WAS formed in London onlliiig itself 
the Society for tlio PiotcctUni of Ancient Build- 
Inga, and having among its memlicra men of all 
professions, inchidiiig tlio clergy. 'J'liis society has 
done its best to point out to llioso who stilt believe 
in the possibility of 'restoration' tho dcstnictlvo 
cliaracter of .such work—destriictivo both of works 
of art And historical cviclenees—-and it Jias urged tUo 
liiilMirlaiice of keeping our ancient buildings in 
thorough and constant repair so a.s to avoid tho 
neccHalty of wiiolesalo renewal or vebuililinc. Tho 
society also urges tliat no purely oniamentarfcatmo 
should ever bu renewed any more than tlio aiiliqnu 
statue should have its missing features replaced, 
and that whei-e new feabincs have of necessity to bo 
introduced every cllbrt should bo made to Icoop tiiom 
harmoaioufl witii, but dissimilar from, tlio ancient 
work. As examples of ' restoration ’ works wo may 
give tlio north traiisBut of %Yc9tm‘]n8ier Abboy and 
tho west side of Westminster Hull, nearly the 
whole of St Alban’s Abbey, tlio west front of 
Salisbury Cathedral (where an attempt lias oven 
been inmlo to prodiico mcdituval sculpLiii'o), Chcstoi’ 
Cathediul, Worcester Cathedral: and, in fact, not 
a cathedral remains in England Inab docs nubbear 
niarks of tho movement. As Iins boon shown, tlio 
‘ restoration ’ movement had its origin in England, 
it has mot a check, and shows signs of dying out j 
altliougli it imn spread to Scotlanil, the Continent, 
and even to India. Fortunately govornnient has 
pub a check upon ifc theve, aiul we mav hope 
that restoration ns under,stooil by tho school of 
Bir Gilbert Scott is now anciunl liistory. 

Uv.stornflOH of Pictures. The vostoration 
and the cleaning of pictures may bo oon.sidorud to¬ 
gether : though cleaning, of course, inoi'o sLrictly 
applies to the ronioval from tboir siirfaco of the 
accrebions of dust or cliHcolouved varnisli which 
ohscuro thoir bcaiitiGs, while rostorntiou rofers to 
tho rapni-nlion of actual flaws in thoir surfneus of 
paint, or in the canvas or wood iipini ivliicli the 
paint is laid. Wlieu a mastic vai'nish lias hcon 
used by tho pavutev, and huH bceomo discoloured 
and oiiaqiio, it may bo roinoved l)y carcfiil and 
gentle friction with tho points of the liiigoiK, pre¬ 
viously covered with a resinoim powder, wliich 
frays oft' particles of tho liardoncil coating in tho 
form of A lino wliito dust. Wlion copal varnish 
hasheou applied, its veniovaliH iuuyc dilUeulfc ami 
ilangoroua, aiul is usually olf'cctcd hy an npidioa- 
tiou of wwvk alcohol, spiriU of lurpoiillnc, and oil, 
A pad of cotton wool is saturated in tliis nhx- 
turo, and pas-sed over tho .surface of the varnisli, 
which it dissolves and removes i a pimilar pad 
steeped in pure oil being applied at iutewala to 
stop the notion of biio spirit when It threabena to 
disturb the colour bonoath the varnish, When 
portions of tho paint or of the giouiul of pinning 
on which it lias been laid have been removed, 
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these are sometlinoii lilled np to the )ev^ r>f tho 
I'emaliung with gUic, size, and clialk, and 

thou cai'ofiilly repainted with dry colour to match 
tile sun'oniidiiig portions of tlio sni'fnce. 

The inpivies of tiiuo to the vavions materials 
upon Avliicli colours arc laid arc very various, and 
rcfiiiire careful and skilful treabmeufc. In panel 
pietnvea wovin-holes must bo cavefnllj’ lilled «» 
with Lho last-named eonipositlon, and matched 
with fclie ridjacont portion ns just ilcsciihecl. ff 
tho ■sYond baa split, its edges nmst he carefnlly 
hrou'diL togotiier, and fastcnorl securely with *luit. 
tons’ of hal’d wood i or blic etibii-o back may 1)0 pm- 
tectod with a kind of grating of mahogany apara, 
so adjusted as to admit of a slight conlracbioii and 
expansion of the panel in A'aryinj» teiiiperatiirc.s. 
If the panel be too far gone to admit, of this trtat- 
lUQub, the wood is cavofiilly rontored by toiion-sairs, 
pianos, and dies, till only the sniTuce of priming 
and colour ronmiiis, which can then he i-omoiiiiteil 
on canvas or a frasli jianel. If tho picturo Is on 
canvas which has heconio docnyeil, it may be 
‘rolined' by having its back securely ftwkoiied, 
by paste or glue, to a new canvas, and afterwards 
ironed, a process which has tlie efieeb of restoring 
ovQiuioaa to a cracked surface of paint? though H 
the artist has worked wifeii a thick iiufiasto the 
raised points of colour are apt to become llabbcncd. 
and the charaotov of tho liamlUng bo Im slighbly 
altevod. WUon a fresco Uoa to be vemovc<l from 
a wall this is usually olTectod by posting its sur¬ 
face on paper, anti thou with a chisel slowly do- 
taoliing tho mortar wldcli Ijoai-a the colour from 
the sloiios upon which it has hcoii laid, each imr' 
tiou, as it is gi-adually withdrawn, being collcil on 
alfti'go oylindov. j). 11 tho operations to which we 
have referred vocpiirc oxbromo cantioii and groat 

rnoblce for blioir sucoossfiil nccomplisliment. wJien 

toy are ontnietod to earoloss and untrained hands 
damage is certain, and it is imposslbie to estimate 
the Immense amount of injury bo works of nrb tliat 
has boon ed'oetod by ignorant picture-restorers. 
Proper caro of apicLuio. however, ami preservation 
from damp and cTnst, will obviate tho noeossity for 
ics being subjeoted Lo restoration} and snoh pro¬ 
tection may lie luoat aiuiply eilccted by carefully 
closing in Its back, and by covering its surface 
with ^ass, which answers all, and more than all, 
tho presorvativo purpose of vavtiish, with the addi¬ 
tional advantage that it doav not dull aikI dls- 
colom- witli time, Ghiss is being lai^ijoly adopted 
in tlio great public galleries, for covering evou oil- 
pictures, ancl it has only one disadvantage—its 
tendenay to reOecli tlie objects placed opposite it, 
ancl BO to infcevfevo with the ready and complote 
examination, as a connected wiiole, of the en tiresiir- 
face of a large, and especially of a dark, painting. 

IlestovntioiiLsts, a general iianio ior those 
who hold tho heliof in a general {tjioetitasiasis^ or 
‘ vesLorabioii' of all things, in which, after a purga¬ 
tion pj-opoi'tioaod to the I’arions morn] conuHioiw 
of tiiuir souls at t\io time of death, all men would 
ho restored to tho favour of Owl. The titlo itself 
is oapociaily associated with a body of Universaliats 
whicli flourished at Boston, U.S,, in the first half 
of the lOtU contiiry ; hut for tho doctrine, sec tho 
ai'tiolo IlKr.L, Vol. V. p, 031, and the articles 
Al'On.VTASTASTS, and I3NlVK1tSAmS’rs, 

llCSUri'CCtioil. This expression denotes tlio 
revival cif the human body in a future state after it 
lias been consigned to tlio grave- Wo find traces 
of this docti'iiio iji otlior i-oligions, in ZoronsJ-rianiwa, 
and especially in later Judaism, but tho doctrine is 
peculiarly (Jlirisbian. In the earlier Hebrew Sci-m- 
turos bliors is no mention of it. It is not to ue 
found In the I’eutatouch, iu the Taalma, nor even in 
the earlier propliccias. It is supposed to bo alluded 


to in Isaiah (x.xri. ID), and in Ezekiel (xxxvii.) in 
the well-known chapter as to the revival of dry 
bones in tlia valley of vision j and in tlio Ins't 
chapter of Daniel (xii. 2) there is the distinct 
atrimialhm tlitit 'many titat sleep iu the dust of 
llio earth shall awake, some to evorlasbiiig life, 
and sonic to shame mid ovcrlnsting contempt.’ 
There la also a well-knewn passage in Job (xix- 
23-27) which was long thought to refer to the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body; but all 
recent criticwin denies tho validity of 'this vefev- 
cnee. It is tliercfovo not till fclio later Judnisni 
that tho dociriuo appears, and it is sometimes 
.said, doubtfully, to imvo been derived from 
Persia or elsewhere. In the time of onr Ijord 
it had become a formal dnatriiie of the Pliari- 
nees. The general body of tho Jewish people 
seem also to have believed in it; the. Sadduceen 
alone disputed it. It appears, in fact, to liavc 
licconie bound up in the Jeivish mind witli the 
idea of a future life, ho that an Aj’giiment irhicb 
proved the one ])rnved tho otliov. It slioiild he 
added that blohamtnodnnism (q.v.) cherishea gross 
heliefu on this head. 

It r'einainc«i for Olirist and His apiisbics to rei'eal 
cleai-ly tlie doolrhic of tho resuvrecnon of the body, 
and to coimcct it w’itli tJie fact of Christ’s own 
resurrection as its special evidence nncl pledge. 
The following may be stated ns the main points 
involved in tlio dootviuo os revealed in the Neiv 
Testament: (J) The resurrection of the dead is 
ascribed to Christ Himself; it will complete His 
work of icdcmption for the iiuman voce (Jolui v. 
21; 1 Cor. xv. 22 si /.; 1 TIighh. iv. ]4; llev. 1. 18). 
(2) All tho dead will bo raised indiscrlmiimtoly to 
receive judgment oecovding to theii works, ‘ they 
that have done good, unto the resiimction of life; 
and they that have done evil, unto tho jesiirrectlon 
of damnation' iJolm v. 21-2D; 1 Cor. xv. 22; Kov. 
XX. 11). (.?) TI)o rcMiri’cction will take placo at 
'the lest day,' by whicli seems to bo meant llie 
oloaoof the present sYovUl (John vi, 30, 40, xi. 24; 
1 Thess. iv. lo). (4) 'i'lio great event is ropro- 
Bonted as being nsliored in by tlie sound of a 
Inimpet, a repre-sentation probably borrowed from 
tho Jewish practice of convening assemblies by 
sound of trumpet (1 Cor. xv. fi2jl TIics.?. iv. 16). 
(5) As lo tho chavaotei' of tho chmigo througli 
wliich onr hodiiw arc raised after the lapse of ages, 
and j'et rotniii tlmir irlontily jn'cservcd, thero is 
untiling distinctly inadB_ known. Tlio poBsibillty 
of Biioha change was evidently a snliject of argu¬ 
ment ill the primitive Ciiristian age, and the apostle 
argues strongly in its favour (1 Cor. xv. 32- sg.) 
fcoin occurrencea wliicli aie scarcely leas myaterioiis 
ill tlio Matmal ivnrld. 

The Ono.sticB denied the resurrection of the body, 
and made tho change a purely spiritual one, The 
Catholic boHcf wnagreatl^'clcveloped by TeJ’tulliaii, 
Jerome, and AngiiBbine, wlio, liowever, insisted 
tUal the reawvroctifra body, though identical ■with 
the original one, is a glorified body. A third view, 
representod hi ancient limes by Origeii, and re¬ 
cently by RotUe, afHrma that the spirit imist 
ahvfiya have a bodily oi'ganisni, and that the per¬ 
fected personaliLy necosaarily assumes a spiritual- 
iaed embodiment; in this view ve-surreotion is 
liiiiitctl to perfected spirits. 

ScA tlio ftvtiolofl lusion'T.vti’rv, CoNinrioXAn Ijiarou- 
TAi.nTj also those oi\ Hea'VBN and HcLi., There is a 
full bihi[ogiu|iliy in Alger’s Sistori; of the Boob'itie of Iha 
JFutitre Life (Phils. I8D4); nnd soe the Exonmus in 
Qodet’s Coinmontavy on .St John ; ■Woatcotfc’^ Gospd of 
f!A0.R£9umei(OH(18li6; 5th od. 1864).; sudHecan’sosso-y 
on tho ReaHrreclion of Jesus Ckritt (1877}. 

Rcsnvrcctlolilsts, or Body-bnatckbrs, the 
nainoB popularly given to fcliose who luaclo it their 
busiiiera to dig corpsea out of their graves and sell 
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them na ‘subjects’ to lectiii'oi'h on nnatomy. 
Giudvial progieaa iu tlie science of a«ato>ny led to 
its more tlioroiigh abndy by greatly inei-cHBeil nuni- 
beva of medical atmleiits j and about the beginning 
of tlie lOtli certury professors of anatomy founU 
that tlie sniiply of snbjeuta, lievetofore mainly 
obtained from the liodiea of executed criminals, 
was altogetiior inadcrpiate to meeb the wants of 
tlie surgical and medical sclioola. The resurrec¬ 
tionists invented A now profession to supply the 
lack, nnil in tlio firab quarter of the 19th century 
drove a most flourishing trade—the graveynitls in 
tlie outlying parts of London being especially the 
happy liniituig-groiiiids of the confraternity. As 
tlie unsincsa became organised, grave-dlggera and 
sextons were bribed to leave gmveyanls unlocked 
and keep out of tho way when a Innly wafi being 
raised. A very short time, usually nt dead of 
night, suIBced; an expert pair of resiivvectionista 
being able in about fnrty-uve uiinufccs to prise up 
the coffin out of a newly-made grave by means of a 
itGCiilinr crowbar for the purpose, to burnt in the 
lid, and remove the corpse. Coriwes reaiirrcctcd 
after this fashion socni to have been worth £8 or 
£10—oft'ering large profiba and nuick returns to tins 
preeavioua and risky trade. Tho Iwdy-snafcchers 
caiofully replaced the clothing In the coffin ; the 
stealing of blie naked corpse being by the law of 
England a luisdoineanoiu' only, whereas the re¬ 
moval of the clothes wasi of coni-so a felony, punish¬ 
able by transportation., So nobovions did tho 
practice of veeurreotionism become that in many 
part's of tlio enuntry painful preeautiona against 
It wove rogiilavly taken, FUeavy gratin^gs wove 
securely fixed over new-made graves, spnng-guus 
were sob, and often tho relatives of deceased poisons 
sat armed by their graves night after night until 
ib was assuiiiod that tlie corpses would bo no longer 
serviceable to * tlio doclovs'—a cimtom that sur¬ 
vived in some places till far on in the century. 
Guavd-housofi ov towers wore snmotinies built for 
tho accoimiiodntiou uf tlio watchcis. To tho 
nopular horror of this degraded callings recruited 
from tho worst classes, ivos added a strong 
suspicion that resuvrcotloniftta ^YOuld on occasion 
manufacUivc corpses—a suspicion confinueil in the 
notorious case of Burke and Hare (see Burkk, 
■VVlLLlAM). The passing of the Anatomy Acts of 
1832 and 1871 reiuleved tho lucrative trade of tlio 
rosimactioniat aiiperlliioua j but in oiit-of-thc-way 
places there are still traces of tho old terror of 
luMly-swatchavs sup^iosed to drive ont silently at 
nights ill gigs with india-rubber tires, tlie horses 
being also shod with iiidia-mbber, and the occu¬ 
pants of tiiG gig provided with jiilcli-plasters to 
clap on the nioijwia of any likely victims. Single 
instances of a special kind of rcsurrectionism linvc 
neenvved luoio recently j ib is practised expressly 
with the hope of obtaining a reward from the 
relatives of the person whose body is stolen. Thus, 
the American inillionaive, A. T. Stewart, died in 
April 1876, and was embalmed and duly hnried 
in a triple colli ii in tho family vault in n New 
York graveyard ; two and a half yenra afterwards 
tlio body was removed, and a vewanl of $25,000 
ivati olleved by ndvovtiseiueiib for its reatovation. 
Tlic body-siiabcliei-s, represented by a regular prac¬ 
tising lawyer, demanded §200,000, tlien §100,000, 
and after tlirce years restored the body on pay¬ 
ment: of §20,000, a promise being exacted fcliat no 
attonipt should be made to discover the thieves 
{see (Jliauihcrs's Journal, 1888, n. 717), Tlio body 
of the Earl of Crawford and Imlcarres, who died 
nfc Florence in Eecemlior 1878, wan rernovcil from 
the mausolenm at Dimeclifc, near Aberdeen, a year 
afterwards; but in this ensc no reward was oJTered, 
and the body was found in a wood close by in 
July 1882, seven months after its removal. ; 


RctailiCl* io, iu English law, tho act of en¬ 
gaging an attorney or counsel to attend to acorldin 
suit ov ca.se. Tlie retainer of an attorney may 
be cillicr verbal or in writing j but the rolninev of 
counsel is usually by written motnnraiulum liandcd 
to bis clerk, together with a small retaining^ fee. 
A general retainer is given hy a party who wL^lies 
to secure tlie services of counsel in all actions 
brought by or against him. Tlio term retainer is 
also usetl to denote the right of an executor to 
retain a debt duo to himself from Ins testator’s 
estate. 

Retford* East, a market-town of Nottingham- 
shire, oil tlio riglit liniik of the Idle, an alllnonb of 
tlie Trent, 24 miles E. by §. of Slielfiehl and 188 
NNW, of London by the Great Northern Kailway. 
Ib has a handsome town-hull (1807), a giainniav- 
scliool (1552; rebuilfc 1858), paner-inills, iron- 
foundries, &C. It wa-s first fonnany iiicnrpointod 
by James L, tho municipal bountfaiy being ex¬ 
tended in 1878. Tlio narliampntary borougli was 
extoudcil in 1821) to InKc in tho wliolo wapentake 
of Ikissetliiw—since 1885 one of the four county 
divisions. Pop. of municipal liorougli (1851) 294.S; 
(1881) 9748; (1891) 10,603. .See Piorcy’s JIhtory 
of Ret/onl {\9>2‘i). 

Rctiteli a town of Franco (dept. Ardennes), 

S rettily situated on tlie right liank of tlio Aisiie, 
4 miles NR. of Klieims, lias woollen and other 
manufactures. Pop. 7877. 

Reliiiio (lihilh)i)mm)y a seaport of Crclo, on 
its north const, 40 miles W. of Candia > pop. 8000. 
RetiiliU See Evii. 

Retinltd. See Pjtchstone. 

Retlno.s'porn. Ficc Cypress. 

Retirement of officers from the Biilish army 
is governed by royal warrants issued from time to 
time. The rules (»f 1880 permit oillecrs to retire 
volmitarily with gratuities or pensiouH, and oblige 
them to retire at certain ages, ov after a period 
of non-employment, on half-nay. VoliniUuy 
retirement on a gratuity of £1^00 is allowed to 
oificers other than those of the Coast liiigado Uoyal 
Artillery, Coast Battalion Iloyal Engimiors, Koyal 
Malta Fcuciblo Artillciy, itiding-inasLcvs and 
Quarlemmstcra (q.v.), after twelve yearn’ service, 
and to otlicm on a pension according to rank and 
service, ^Yith certain modifications, lliomaxiimnn 
rates aro oantains, £150 a year; majors, £250; 
Uentenant-iwlouela, .£450. Tliu ago for ciompulhovy 
rotironioiib is forty-fivo for captains and ollicers of 
loM'crimik, with the exceptions named almvo, forly- 
ciglib for inajoif*, fifty-live for lioutonaiiL-coloncIs 
and colonels, sixty-two for inajor-geiioralH, and 
sixty-seven for liciitcnant-genorals and generals, 
Non-empIoymcnt for five years in any rank also 
entails rctu'cmcnt. Olficevs of the Indian Stall’ 
Corps and caplnhis of tho Koyal Engineers do not 
come under these rules. Tho pensions granted in 
cn.se.s of ratirement for ago aio, gonorally snoalciiig, 
£50 moTO than those cited above, but for tlio tlireo 
ranks of general ollicers they are £01)0 to £700, 
£750 to £850, and £000 to £1000 according to age. 
Certain iwUlilionB, generally iu the form of 
gratuities, are allowed to purchase oH’icorH ami 
nfiiccm of tlio late East India Company's Artillery 
and Kiigiiicora, iu coiiHidoration of Llieiraltered inos- 
pcot-g. The pensions of olficors of tho linlian Ktafi' 
Corps nro subject to rogiilatinns laid down from 
time to time by the Suevetary of Slate for India. 
They ave ennaidovahly larger (u amonnl than tlmse 
grnutcil to tlio other branches of tlio .service, and 
are nircctcd by numerous rules as to furlough, 
length of service in India, iSrc., but no pension can 
be earned hy le.s8 than twenty years’ service. 

OfficcrH or the Coast Brigade Royal Artillery and 
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Coast Battalion Royal Engineergj insi^ecliOTs of 
army soliools, viding-masbevs, ami qnftvlermasfccra 
can earn a wavlmum iicnsion of £200 a year, or the 
two first-inentlonctl dosses if robired for age (fifty- 
five years) may receive the full pay of their i-ank. 
For t\\c Royal Halla Fonciblc Avtallovy the maxi- 
iniDii rates of relij'Ofl jMiyaro&nptniwe, JSOOoycfir; 
niajoi'rt, £300; lieuteiiant-colonda or colonels, £365. 

l)opartinental onieors rceoive i-ctiml pay at rales 
covreapamling to those granted to other odicom 
and on siniiiav comlibiona as to age. Some of the 
higlnjsb rates are cliaplaiii-geiieral, £600} com- 
miBsary-gonoval, £800} lUvectov-geneval, Medical 
Staff, £1125. 

The army eatimatc.5 for IS91-92 provide for a tola! 
of £1,853,632 on account of rctiren pay and gratni- 
tiCR (£l,5'43,9riQ), half-pay (£75,550), allowanees to 
M’idowfl, &c. (£164,503], lewavda for dislingiiishcd 
eervieea (£12,400), pensions for Avonmls (£I5,200J, 
and retired nay of ofTveevs of anxiliai-y fovcc'^ 
(£■11,903). _ Similar vote.s for warrant-oflleers, 
iion-coinniissioned ofiflcers, and men amount to 
£1,856,207. 

In the navy ofheeva are placeid on the retired 
list at flixty-uvo ycaia of ago if ailnilrals or vlcc- 
adniiralfl, sixty for ronr-admirnls, fifty-fivo for 
captains, fifty for commandeva, ami forty-fivo for 
lieutenants, with the option In onoh case of retiring 
five years earlier. Lieutenants and commamicra 
ai'O also vetii’od compnlsmily if they have not 
sevvod for five years efioab, captains after seven 
years without eervico, and nag-oilicci's after ten 
years. In 1801 tlieio wore 2048 naval and 239 
marine olliecvs on the retired list, costing £610,618. 
See PEnatoNS, DwcitARaE, SurEnANNiUTfOK. 

a vessel omploved hy ohomlsto for tlie 
purpose of distilling or oficoting decomposition by 
tho aid of heat. It may ho inode of gloss, earthen* 
ware, or metal, according to the p\iv(W8e» for which 
It Is to bo oiuployed. (Boss lotorts are the most 
Gominon, and their ordinaiy form is seen in the 
flgirro. They may bo omployod for the pmlnoMoit 



Rotorl fitted with Liebig’s CondensoT; 

A, Ixilb of Ihc retort, Into wliloli tlio Ilqiilii to l)o (llsNIIal Is 
put; D, tlio I'pccivcr, Into ivliloli the erul of the retort Is 
plAcadBli, tlui Q<jiulcu!icr, i-ccclvltig a supply of cold wator 
from IS by means df tlic pipe CF, tlic hcate<! wntcr cK»|iliig at 
; G, the henting appnvatii!^, a liuusan Imnioi' in this case. 

of such products os do not require any oxtraordinai'y 
degree of cold for the condensation of liieir vaponi* 
—ns, for instance, for the production of hydro- 
oyaiiic or nitric acid. The glolmlar vessel in which 
the ncctc of tho retort is inserted is from its function 
termed the receiver. Cold inny bo applied to the 
neck of tile vetovb—for tlio purpose or condensing 
tlio vapour—in various ways, ns by the application 
of a cold wet cJotli, by a oniTeiit of water, or by,a 
special appatatna known os Liehig's Cbiirfenser, 
atiown In tlie figure at BB. 


In orcimary cases lequiinng a higher temperature 
than gloss could bear earthen retorts are used ; for 
the pteparatiou of hydrofUionc acid retorts of leotl 
arc employml: while for the prepavation of strong 
siilphitiic acid platinum is tlio nest nmteml for 
the retort. Iron vetorta are employcil in the 
Jfllwmtory ini' the preparation of o.vygen from 1/lncJc 
oxide of niangatiese and some other nroces.'ies, and 
in gas-works for the destinebive distilWtion of enn1. 
See Distillation. 

JlCfonrS/ Seo liJicojiDS (ScotUimi). 

Rcfreat, a period of vetivemenb to a religions 
Iioasc, forseif-exaininntioii, nieilitation, and prayer, 
lletreats commonly last cifchn.' three or seven days, 
and aro condiictcii by a cleric, who deliver ad- 
drcfisos dally. They arc in ufic both in the Roman 
and, among the High Clniidi party, in the Anglican 
Church. 

ttctl'lcvci*. As the name implies, the retrievrr 
is a breed of dog tmiiied to find out and bring hack 
any killoil or wounded game. The work of the 
retrievcv was lou^ done by various bveeda of dogs, 
such as the pointer, setter, or spaniel, but, in 
addition toitepoiling bliese dogs for fcheiv regular 
work, they wore fonml to be too hayd-monthed, 
tho worst lAUlt )>ossihle in a I'Otrievev, ns he wastes 
more in game injured than would have been lost 
without him. Crosses wUli tho Newfoundland 
wore tried, and gradually two kinds of vctvlcvor 
were Introdnceil. One variety, known os wnr’v- 
coaled, wos probably the result of a cross witli the 
setter} and tho other, huown as cnrly-coateil, is 
from tho wator-.spaniol or poodle. Nob much 
attciilioii WAS paid to Die retriever until tho intro, 
duction of dog sliows, about 1S50, biib since that 
time the hrecd has been kept free from any freah 
croas, with a groat improvcinont in tho anpoarnnee. 
The two varieties of rotriever difl’er only in coat; 
tho curly coat should curl clcecly and (irmly all 
ovor the body, tho wavy coat should fall straight 
and thick. An inteJligent large he/ul, with a Bill 
clear oye^ should always be seen in tlio retriovor. 
tiOga and feat need to be large and strong. Tlie 
retriever should not bo too small, as it needs a 
powerful dog to retrieve a hare successLUIy. The 
retriever inakas a very good Nvatcli -dog, and iniinbei - 
less bad specimens of the breed arc to be found 
fulfilling this vocation only. Tho pure retriever is 
gentle in teuqrcr and easy to eomnmud. 

Retrograde, in Astronomy, a term applied to 
tlic motion (real or apparent) of a celestial body 
when tJiat is opposite in direction to the yearly 
course of the sun Ii'om west to east, Tho snporiov 
Planets (q.v.) retrograde when in opposition (see 
Conjunction). As tlieir motion is llien nearly 
parallel to the earth’s, they, inonng inovo slowly 
than it, appear to fall hmind for a time. This 
pcrloilof retingradation is of course longer for tire 
planets whose motion is slower, and less for those 
whoso speed move nearly approaches tliab of the 
earth. The inferior planets, which move foster 
limn the earth, vefcrogrado when in inferior con¬ 
junction. Tiieir course being then nearly parallel 
to the eaitli’s, Ibej’ gain npon it, and appear to 
pass the «iin from east to west. Thus Venus, 
when neaiing the end of her appearance as an 
evening star, descends each night nearer to tlio 
wesfceva horiton, until bo near the snn aa to he lost 
in his rays. Passing then to liia west side, tlie 
planet reappears ns a niorning .star. 

Retx« Jean Francois Paul de GoNur, Oar- 

DINAL Dii, was born at Aloutinirail in 1QI4, of a 
family ori^nally Italian, that had acquired great 
estates 111 Brittany anil formed connections wllii 
tho noblest fanilUca of VraTicc. His uncle was 
ArchbiBhop of Pavia,, and lie was early destined for 
the ohurefi in spito of ninonvs, .duels, and every 
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fovm of uoclevical l»eliavio«v. A fiiend reptooclnng 
liini witli ilia clolits, ‘ Ca'sai'i' said the eplonclul 
yoving pvotlip;al, ‘at my ago owed six times lus 
imicli as I tlo.' Retz woa entangled in political 
intrigiiGs from liis cliildliood up, even under tlie 
M’atcnfiil eyo of Richelieu, and, having at loiiglh in 
104:1 ohtaineil the condjntoiuhip witli reversion of 
tlio archbisliopiic of Paris, he sldlfnlly used the 
position to ninlce tlie Paris popnlace devoted to 
Iiiniaolf. He plotted actively against IVIazarin, end 
was one of the main iiistigatni-s of the ontin-eak of 
the I'Vonde in Octolici' 1(3.18. During ll»e next four 
yenm lie rose and fell with tlie fortunes of Ida 

S ivby, receiving, liowcver, a cavdinnPa liat from 
onie, until 1652, when he wa.s iliing into priaon, 
first at Ymceiincs, then at Nantes.^ After two 
years he made his escape, -wandored in Spain and 
England, appeared at Rome—where, it is said, ho 
secured the election of Pope Alexander VTI.—and 
at length in 1002 niade lii.'i peace with Lonia XIY. 
by resigning finally Ids claim to the avclibishoiinc 
in exchange for tlie abbacy of St Donia and restora¬ 
tion to }iin other hcneficc.i, u'itb nnenrs. He .spent 
the rest of Ida life mainly In quiet at Paris, at 
Coitnneroy, and St Mildcl in Lovmino. His oiior- 
mons deutfl, reaching to four millions of francs, 
he provided for in 1075 hy determining to ‘livo 
for Ilia credibnre!,’ making over to them Ida whole 
income save 20,000 livres. Ho died at Paris, 24th 
August 1870. 

Ketz was conneoted by marriage vvitli Madame do 
Sivignd, and ficurcs in a perliaps too plcftshig light 
in her dolighttiil letters. Hia M^moires, conung 
(loMMi but till 1058, throws much light on tho dark 
and troubled intrigues of tho Fronde, and displays 
quite remarkable skill in iinviativo and elaborate 
chnmctov-drawing. Ilis own chnrncter hos been 
sketched with faithful, if uukindly, truth by hU 
great antagonist, La Rochefoucauld, and tho sum 
of the wliole is contained in tho words: ‘He has 
raised up tho greatest disorders in the state with¬ 
out having formed any plan li<iw to profit by them.’ 

Tlio earliest edition of his innstcrpioco in a kind 
poouUftT to Fi-onoh lltcrAtui-o Appoarod At Konoy in 1717, 
but the first adequate edition ivas given in the 2ith 
vol. of MloliAud and Poujoulat's collcotion (ravie, 183C). 
Lntor nnd. better editions are by Odruzoz (1844) and 
C^iHinpolIiou-irigcAo (1850); but the best ie that in the 
aeries of ‘Lea Grands l^iivniiis do Ia Frnnce,’ edited 
succesaWoly by A. Feihot, J. Qourdanlt, and R. Chan- 
telnuzs (10 vola., 1872-88), Sea works by Omnior 
(2 voIb. 1803), Toplii 3(1 ed. 1872), Cimntclftuzo (3 vols. 
1878-70), and Gazior (1870), 

Retz, Rais, or Raiz, Git.les de, a Ifitli-ceiitnry 
monster of iniquity, was a Breton of high mnk and 
family connectioun, who distinguished hiiuaelf 
nudoi' Chivvies YII. in tbostrnggiewHh the Englinh, 
fighting by the side of the Maid at Orleans, and 
bearing the alins-dish at thccoroimtioii of the king. 
He was made niarslinl of Prance in 1420, and soon 
after retired to his estates, whore for over ten yearn 
he is alleged to liavc indulged in the mostiiifnmoii.s 
orgies, having kipimiined or enticed to liis ca-stlo 
as niaiiy ns^ 1,50 cliiurren, who were sacrificed as 
victims to his uinmtuval lusts or his sorceries. Ho 
was at length hanged and Imviioil at Nnntcs in 
1440, after a trial closed hy his own confession. 
It should bu noted that the wholo story is by no 
means free from suspicion, nnd, moreover, that 
both the Hi.^ihop of Nante.s and tho Duke of 
Brittany wove active persoiml enemicB of Holz. 
Attempts have been made to find in him an his- 
tovical original for ' Bluebeard’by persons ignorant 
of the world-wide diiTiision of .stories of forbidden 
chainber.s and punishmoiita for cnriosifcj'. Seo 
Baring-Ooiild’s Roo/j o/ JFere- ITolves (1865). 

Rctzsc1i« PfiiEDnion August Mohitz, painter 
and ciigravor, was horn in Dresden, 2th December 


1779, and studied at the acntleiny of his native city, 
wliero he became a profos-sov in 1824. Ho died 11 Ih 
June 1857. Ho has acquired great celebrity by Ids 
etchingi^ in outline of Scbiller and Goothc—those of 
Goetlio'a being particularly well known— 

Fouqud's talas, ami Sbalccapcare. llis masterpiece 
is ‘The Chess-players’ (Man against Satan). 
Retzsch likewiao painted admirably in oils. 

llciicllllll, JnitANif, also known by his Gduc- 
iscd name of CVomfo, humanist and one of the 
firet proiiiotev.s of ilebrew studies in Gerjuany, was 
bom at Pforzheim in tho Black Forest, 28th Decem¬ 
ber 1455. He received his earliest education at 
Scliletmtadt, and in 1473 was appointed travelling 
companion to Prince Friedrich of Bndoii. In this 
capacity ho visited Parts, whore he studied Greek 
under Hormonyimis of Sparta, l)c.si(1cs assiduously 
irnctisiiig the composilioii of Latin. Two years 
ater ItciichUn went to Basel, whore lie conlfiuiod 
Iris study of Greok, and Mu-ote his Laliu dictionary, 
J'bcrt5M/«rii/s Breviloquus (1476), In the same 
year lie paid a second vii«it to Franco, studied law 
at Ovleaiia (1478) niul ftt Poitiom, llien, totni'iiing'' 
to Gcniiaiiy (1481), set «p ns lecLuvor at Tlihingcn. 
In 1482 and again in 1490 he was in Italy on tho 
Imsincas of Duke Ehevhnrd ; in 1492 wo llnd him 
studying Hebrew under a learned Jew, Jaool» 
Joliiol Loans, the iinptninl pliysician, tn MOO 
Roiichliii went to Iloidelbem, whero lie bocamo the 
mniii promoter of Greek stmlica in Germany, though 
not a public lecturer. In 1498 lie was sonb to Romo 
by Philip tho Elector-palatine, and applied liimsolf 
more vigorously tlian ever to the study of Hebrew 
and Greek, llcuclilh) rotnriicd to f^tnttgavb in 
1499, and in 1500 obbained a judicial appolnbmonb. 
In 1606 appeai-ed his liiaUincnia Lingnce llchraicnu 
His Hebraic studies, which embraced tho pnsb- 
biblical Jewish Utcratnro, wore drawing him into 
bitter strife with Icainod Jews, Jewish proselytes, 
and llie Dominicans, and divcctly and powerfully 
helping on the Reformation. It was in 1510 that 
Johann Pfeirorkovn, a Jewish proselylu, in blio 
true spirit of a renegade, called upon pr!nco.H and 
subjects to pci'.M 2 cute the religion of bis fathers, 
and especially urged tho emperor to burn or confis¬ 
cate all Jewish books excupb tho Bible. Renclilin 
remonstrated, maintaining that no Jewish hooks 
should 1)0 destroyed except those cllrocLly written 
against Uhristlauity, Tins tolerant atllludo drew 
upon Rcuchlin tho enmity of tho Dominicans, nnd 
))articiilnriy tho inquisitor, Jakob von nongstrali'ii. 
These c«cmio.s of Reiichlin liold possession of tlio 
iinivoraities of Paris, Ijouvnin, Ermrb, and Mainz ; 
but all the dislingiii.-ihcd and iiKlepoiuloiit thiiilcmH 
in Oorinniiy wore on the side oi tlie liravo and 
huiuaiiQ scholar. Among the ReuchUuiHis wo may 
ospRcially mention tho iiamos of Ulrich vmi Ilnlten 
(q.v.) niid Franz von Siekingon (i|.v,) j and to this 
controvoray wo owe tho lipislulco Ohmirortim Viy- 
onou (fl.v.), A quarrel broke nut hobweon Ulrich 
Duke of AVurtoiuborg and tlio Swabian I,caguo, in 
the course of which Rcmohlin liccanio a prisoner of 
Duke BMlhclm of Bavaria, wlio, liowovov, in 1520 
apliointed him professor at tho university of Ingol- 
stadt. III 1622 the plague broke out at Ingolstadt, 
and Rcuchlin tftuglit once more for a loiiu at 
Tubingen, bub booh nfLor foil Hick nnd dic»l at 
Licboii/cll, near Hir.scliau, on tho 30th of Juno. 

Rcuokliii edited various Orcolc texts, published a Ornok 
Bi'Aminar, a whole scries of jioloiniuni ijanipblots, and n 
satirioal drama (ngninsl: tho Obsotirantistsl, and in Dc 
Ycrfpo ilffi'iflco and Dc Ar(c CtiWicifislfcti saows a tUoo- 
fiopliico-caliDalistio tendency. Seo Lives by Harhani 
(Lend, 1843), Goigor (1871), Ilorawllx (1877), and a 
■work on him by Holstoin (1888). 

Rciimoiit. Anriiisn von, a Gorman historian, 
was horn at Aix-la-Cliapello on 15tU August 1808, 
ami died there on 27tli Apri) 1887, liaving fi'om 
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1829 to 1800 followeil a diploinalio caieoi'. oliicfiy in ' 
Italy. Ilis liuinljcvlefjs svovka tleal mainly witl\ I 
Italian Ijistory, and one of the host known, liis | 
Lorenzo do' meclici, niipoared in Englisli in 1878. | 

Ri^iiiiioii, foi'jnerty called Ile PE Boubbok, an 
i.slancl belonging to I'rancc, and lying in tho Indian 
Ocean, 115 niilca S^V. h’om hlaniilinn and 380 15. 
fvom IVEculagaseav. dn ellipse in shape, it haaan i 
area of 070 8C[. ni., being S8 inilcs in length and 28 
in breadth. Pop. (1885) 179,030, mostlj' Creole#, 
hub including 15,000 negroes and nearly 30,000 ' 
natvvea of India. The backbone of the island is a I 
volcanic range, cuhniiiatlng in two Iiiglicab peaks, , 
tho Piton do Neiges (10,009 feet) in the ccntie of 
tlic island, and in the south-east Piton de Four- 
nalsc (B812 feet), one of the most active vokanecs 
in tho woi'id. 'i’iie central parts of tfio ialand . 
hubween these volcanic peaks consist of plateaus 
and terraces, .separated by deep canldi-on-stiaped 
valleys and narrow, bnt profonnd, gorges and 
ravines. IHton dc Feuruaise is surrounded by a 
vast dreary desert calleil the Pays BriiU (‘Burnt 
I/atid E.vcept in the nioiuitalnoiis parts the soil 
Is ill general very fruitful. Tho Rconory k often 
bGautiuil, Slvoams, although not large, are very 
mmioi'ous, and fall in cascades to the sua. Tho 
cliinato is hot, but on tho whole not unhealthy. 
Kftinfall averages 45Jf inolics in the year. Cyclones 
somotimes ooonr during tho liobtor and rainy i>art 
of the year (November to April), and high spring- 
tides occasionally do serious daniago during tho 
I'emaining drier months. One-third of tho island 
is unltivated, ono-thlrd under timber, and one- 
sixth is gross-land. Tropical fruits, sugar (tho 
sfcnplo ci'op), co/lbo, voJiilJo, cinchona, nmze, vogo- 
tables (potatoes, &o.), sniccs, tobacco, and similar 
jjrocluobfl arc grown. Tiio total trorlo is eslimatod 
at million fltcrllng—exports, £flSO,OOQ? imiiorte, 

£700,000 to £900,000. By far the most important 
articloof export isangnrf£4fi0,000); cofTco, vanilla, 
rmn, potatoes, and tapioca are tho other chief 
exports. The imports eonaisb principally of rice, 
clai'ob, and in a secondary degree lard. Jive cattle, 
ilsli, grain, coal, oils, Hour, and cloth. Tho capital 
of the island U St Donls, on tlio north coast, with 
;i3,000 inhabitants, a college, a botanic gaulcn, -Sa} 
it is a blslvop’s scat. Tho vemaininc towns aro St 
Paul, on the north-west, with 20,0(>l) inhabitants, 
and M'ith marine workshops; St Pierre, on tho 
soiith-wosb const, pop. 25,009; Pointo dca Galets, 
tho new port, liobwcou St Denis and St Paul; and 
.Salnzlo, with warm mineral springs, n health-resort 
of 6000 inhabitants, The const towns arcconnccteti 
by n railway 78 iiiile.s long. The colony costs 
Franco soiuo £170,000 every year, and is adminis¬ 
tered by a govornor and a council of lliirty mem- 
beifs. Hduiuoii and Mniiritius woj’o discovcrctl by 
tho Portuguese navigator, Mascareubtis, and named 
after liim tho Mascaroiio Isles. Tho French took 

S issossioa of this island in 1040, and calJed it 
oiivbon, wliicli was changed to_ ildnnion at the 
Kevolution, aiul to I-slc Ponaparto in 1809. Binnioii 
luis been tho oflScial name ainco 18'i8. Tho island 
was in the possession of BvLtaiu fvom 1810 to 1815. 

Sco Bory do St Vinoont, Vojjayet (1804); Ifwllard, 
A’^oCc dur ia Jitnnion (1862]’, Boiisseii, i’lu dc ia 
JiSituion (4 voIb. 1882 cl caj.)) and KoUer, Jfntur-mid 
FoiAiicim dei' fnaei il'lain'oii (1888), 

Rc'llS) a town of Spain, 58 miles by rail SW. of 
Barcelona and 4 N, of its seaport, Salon. The pros- 
polity of tlio place dates from about 1760, when a 
nnmoor of English merchants settled there. It is 
a busy centto of the cotton, silk, anti feilk ribbon 
industries, preparoa \rine, and nmnofactiiros soap, 
brandy, and Icatbcr. Pop. 27,605. 

Itcu.S8, a tiibutary of tlio Aar in Switzerland, 
rises on the northern face of the St Giothard, JJows 
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northwards post Andermatb and Anietog, botweeii 
which places its bed lies at tire bottom of n wild 
and narrow gorge, spanned by the Devil's Bridgo 
and other wonders of Swiss ro^making, and entora 
the southern end of the Lake of Luceme. This it 
leaves again at ita northom end, at the town of 
Lnccrue, aiul, still going nearly due north, rcacUea 
tlie Aar near Windwcli (Aaigan). Its length is 
00 miles; its hash), 1817 aq. iii. 

RciiSSf tlic name of two sovereign principalities 
of Uerninny, Iring between Die kingdom of Saxony 
on the E., the Prussian duchy oi that name ou 
the N., and Bavaria on the S. Since 1C66 tho 
possassions of tho Hoiuse of Benss have been 
divided betsveen the Elder and Die Younger lines. 
Tlic pidiicipaUty of Eeuss-Greiz (the EUler Line) 
is 122 aq. 111 . in extent, and had (in JS90) 62,769 
iiiliabitanta. The chief town ia Greix (q.v.). Tho 
principality of the Younger Line is licnsa-Scldeiz- 
(jcra. Area, 319 sq. m. ; pop. (1896) 110,655. 
Capital, Sehlciz (q.y.). Of botli principalities tlic 
surface is hilly, being traversed by the Franken- 
wald fTJiiiringer Wald), wlioae summits rcaeli 
upwards of 2000 feet in height. The chief rivera 
are tho Saale and the White Elster, the valley.s 
of which are well cultivated. More than a third 
of each slate Is covoiccl with forests; cattle are 
fottenwl on the e.xteneivo meadows; and woollen, 
cotton, and silk goods are woven, TJie reigning 
prince of each stale is a hereditary sovereign, and 
in each state always boars tho name of Heinrich 
(Homy). Ho is the excciillvo. Eciiss.Greiz has a 
legislaUve assembly of twelve membera, of whom 
liJno are chosen by tlio people for six years; Beuss- 
Schloiz-Gora Jins on nssemhJy of fifteen wombers, 
of wbom twelve are clioseu for tliree yeais by Dio 
people. 

lieilSS; Eduard, a learned Protestant theo¬ 
logian, WAS born ab Stiosburg, July 18, 1804. He 
firat studied philology at Strosbnrg, tlion tlioology 
there, at Gottingen, and at Halle, and oriental 
languagoB at Pans under Bilvestre ue Saey j next 
quafiltM as pidvai’clocenl in tho theological faculty 
at Strosbnrg, and filled a cimir os ordinary pro¬ 
fessor from 18.86 to 1638, and ngain after the re- 
e-Htablishment of the university from 1872 to 1888. 
IIo died April 16,1801. 

His chief works nrc Gesohiohte (iter heUiyen Sckri/len 
Ifeutn 3’e«tamenla {1842} 6th ed. 1887] Eng. trails. 
Boston, 1884); Oeschickle der heiliym Schrifttn Alien 
Tealamctils (IMI); and ifialob'e dc la Thiologi'c Chril- 
ienne «« Slide ApoatolitiHe (1852; Sd cd. 1864; Eng. 
Ivans. 1872); Hutoire d-u Canon des Sninles Eorhurcs 
rfofis VSyliet Cftj^'A'fiiTie (1862; Eng. tr&iw. Edln. 1854); 
and Im Side, Traduction %\i>in'eUe avec Commentaiit 
(10 vols. 1877-79)- With hBum and Cunitz ho coni- 
nrenoed in I8(^ tho publication of a monumental edition 
of Calvin's works (44 vols, up to ills death), 

Renter, FniTX, Genuan Inmiorist, was born 
at StarenJjAgen (‘Stemhagen') in Mocklenbing- 
Beliwci'Ui, on 7tb November 181t>. His father, the 
buvBomaatcr, sent him to Rostock and Jena to 
study Inrv. But in 1833 ho wne anested and 
condemned to death—in conmion with ollior 
members of the Jcnti Pnmhenscliaji (q.v.) Gcr- 
mania he had imlulged in •wild students’ talk about 
the fatherland and national unity; that was liis 
only ollbnce. Tho on-pital sentence was, however, 
commuted to one of thirty years’ imprisonnienb. 
Young Ileuter was dragged from one fortress 

rison to another in Silesia, Prussia, and Meoklen- 

iirg, and often subjected to great baixlsliips and 
even •wanton oruelty, and did not regain his free¬ 
dom until Frederick-William lY. ascended the 
throne of Prussia in. 1840. Although a. general 
amnesty gave him back Ills liberty after seven 
years of iTn|)risonmen.t, liis career was spoiled and 
Ills health incurably ruined; an alTeotlon of the 
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afcoinacli cveated in him an tibnovnial craving for 
strong drink, which ho nevor conqnei-ecl. It was 
eleven years iiioio before ho settled down to his 
life’s work. Ilis fatlier, a stern and severe man, 
having in tlio inenntiiue turned liia back nnoii him 
09 a good-for-iiotliing, ho tried to resume hia legol 
studies, learned fanning, taught ppila, bub lived 
chiefly on the Jdnclness of a friend and on a small 
oiiiuiity loft him by his fatlier, who died in 18J5. 
Reuter began lo wiile firab in High German; but 
liaviiig tlirovvn into rougli verse form, in Low Ger¬ 
man, the jokes and iiicny talas of the connUyeidc, 
lieimblifihed biicm —Liinschen «h /fiwiefs (1853 ; IStli 
cd. 1889), and the hook lieeaine ab once a great 
favourite with all who spoke and rend Low Ger¬ 
man. Two years later he wrote, an cniially suo- 
cesafiil Low (^ierman poem, Itiis'tuih Beliigen (12th 
ed. 1884), describing in broad Inimovoua fashion 
blie ionrney of certain peasants to Belgium in 
searoii of culture. The next seven years (1850-63), 
passed at Nenbrniidonlnirg, •u'ci'e tlio period in 
which lie wrote hia greatosb hooks. The liret of 
tliGse ivere a second volume of Lattseken nn Simds 
(1858; 15th ed. 1889), and tlio deeply tragic poem 
/iTcin /fitsuu ,7 (1858 j lUh ed. 1801), picturing the 
wretclicdncss of the seini-sorfa on tlio great Meck¬ 
lenburg domains, Tire rest, c.xcept I/anne Niite 
(1860; 13th ed. 1884), a poetic narrative in which 
birds dgiire preniiuontly os ^leaking characters, 
were alt wilttea Lu prose iu Low Gorman 
Dcutsch), and avoio iiublialied under the jgencral 
title o£ OIU KaiMlUn, which may be given in 
Eiiglisli ns Old-tiim Stones. Tltoso books, more 
especially Ut do Fnintoscnlid 17 th eel. 1891; 

Eng. trails, tus The Venr 'fy, 1873), Ui mine Fes- 
Uingstid (1802; 16th ed. 1801), and his master- 
inece, Ut mine {1802-04; 17th cd. 1801), 

sprond licutcr's fame abroad ihrougli all Germany, 
and llfccd him to tlio proud position of Germany’s 
greatest humorist next after Jean Paul; as a liter¬ 
ary artist ho ranks in ninny respects above Joan 
I’aiil, Tliase talcs liavo the iiidubilalde llavonrof 
real life : thoy deal with the characters and doings 
of rural Mecldonburg, arc told ^vith the verve of 
the born story-teller, and are bathed in the purest 
and fluiinicat liumniiv. Like every into humorist, 
Ileubev is nifustcr of a tender patlios. Uncle Briisig 
in Siramtid is one of tlic greatest creations of 
German literature. The bc-sb witnos-s to Reuter’s 
own chavnoter is the history lie Avroto {Ut mine 
Festungstul) of the iiiiscralilo seven yemn ho spent 
ill prison ; tlio book has not uno word of bittoiTicss 
or afiiiigto trace of revengeful feeling tlivougliont; 

S ood-iiaturo and huniour are its dominant notes. 

iesides tlio worlcs quoted, Reuter also rvroto Scknrr 
ilfiirr (1861; lllli cd. 1886), sketches of comitiy 
life, partlyantoliiographical; DdrehUiucliting{\^&\-, 
1 nil ed._ 1S86), a kind of Imhuovous historical novel; 
tlio aatirical Urgcschicht von JfeoZ-cfnftom <1874), 
and others. Reuter lived at ICisciiacIi in Tliuringla, 
at the foot of the 'Wavtbvug, from 1863 till hia 
death on 32tli July 1874. 

Hia Siimmlliche Werlia were published in 13 vols. at 
Wiainnr in 18S3-G8; to those Adolf Wilbrnndt added two 
more in 1876, tORetlier with n biography. 'XJio 7 
vohiiuca of ft popular edition (1877-78) Imvo each gone 
throngli sevoval editions. Other biographies of him have 
been written by Glagau (2d ed. 1870) and Ebert (1874). 
See also Gnedertz, Fritz-Ucuter-lteliquien (18^) and 
Fexiter Htudien (1890), and consult M'Calhnn’s Studies 
in Low German hitei'alure (1884). 

Reuter, B.vuon Paul Julius, well known 
from the faeniliar newspaper heailiiig ‘Koulor’s 
Telegram,’ was liorii ab Cassel, 2lHb July 1821. In 
Aix-la-Chnpellc lie fornied in 1849 an organisation 
for collecting (partly by pigeon post) and trans- 
luitting by^ telcgrapli coniniercial and financial 
news; and in 1851 lie transferred liis IieadQunrLota 


to Loudon. As telcgrapiis extonclod Uirouglioui- 
the world he nniltipliecl tlio ramifications of his 
aystoni till it embraced the veinotcat regions. IIo 
even maintained coiiriors Avliero the telegraplia did 
nob i-cach—c.g. between Pekin and ICiaciita, In 
1865 Renter converted hia business into a limited 
liability company, and in 1871 he was made a haron 
of Germany. In 1872 the Shah of Persia gave him 
the sole right of making railways, working mines, 
foveatii, &c.—n monopoly never made effective, 
and annulled In 1880, when the concession of tho 
Iinperuvl Bank of I’crsia was conferred on hiiu. 

Itciitling^Cli, (t pleasant town of Wiirtomborg, 
situated on a feeder of the Ncclcnv, 8 miles E. 
by S. of TVibingcii and 2D S, of SLiULgarb, Many 
of its lioiiscs are old and pictiireaque. The church 
of St Mary (1247-1.843), with a lower 2'i3 feet 
liigii, is a noble Gothic edifice. Woollen and cotton 
yarns are spun, and clotli, IcaLlior, cutlery, hosiery, 
paper, &c. ar© inamifacturcd. llcutlingen was 
lormerly a free imperial town and a mcnibnv of 
tile .Swabian JiCague; it came to Wiirtomborg in 
1802. Pop. (1885) 17,310. 

Keval, or IlKVkL, a Rn8.sian seaport, capital of 
Esfchonia, stands on a small bay on the souLli eulo 
of tho Gulf of Finland, opposite lIelsingfor.s (02 
miles distant), and 232 inilca by rail WB^\^ of St 
Potowburg. Itisdiviilcd into the (old) unpor and 
(new) lower toAvus. T)io formor contniiiH tho caLlio- 
draij tbocnstic, governor’s residence, and the houses 
of the (German) nobility. Tlic nen’ toAVii extends 
outside the city Avails. There are sovomi mediteval 
guild-houses, in sonio of wliicli are preserved valu¬ 
able archivcH, and an important musenni of anti- 
uitics. Reval expovls Dorcals (ehiolly oats), spirits, 
ax, and other commodities lo tho value of more 
' than 24 millions storling; and iin)mrls cotton, coal, 
and other goods to tlio value of GJ millions. There 
is littio industry, brandy, vinegar, anti wool being 
I manutaetuved to a feiuall extent. Pop, (L8H6) 
51,277, of wliom more than onc-half avoio 
Esthoiiians, and nearly one-fourth of German 
descent. Rcvnl avos founded by Waldeniar il. of 
Donniark in 1219, and became a Jlmuishing Ilanso 
town. Ilwo-s loiiglield (from 134Q)hy the Livonian 
Knights, was made over to Sweden in 1501, and 
was besieged by Peter tliu Great and anno.\-ed lo 
the Russian empire in 1710. tn 1713 a naval har¬ 
bour Avna fomidcd. See works by Bnngo (1874), 
Ameluiig (1884), and llansen (3d od. 1885). 
Revaiciitii Arnbicn. See Lkntit,. 

Rcv«ilW (the true Frenclt form being rilwc//), 
tho moniing call for troop.s. Hee BuciLiC, 

Revelation is a familiar tlieological exrires- 
sion, counnoiily applied to the kiiowledgo of Ilini- 
self Avhich God lias givon to man in Holy ycrijduro. 
In ibscif, however, tho word is propei'ly useil not 
moroly of the divine knowledge conmuiniduted lo 
US in Scripturo, but of all divine knowledge com¬ 
municated through Avliatover source. Conscienco 
aud reason are in tbeniaelves modes of I'CvolaUoii, 
in so far ns they Avitness to us of the dlvinu laws 
which bind our moral lifo, and in liariiiony Avith 
Avhicli the health and happiness of that life can 
alono b© found. Ilistoyy is also a apccies of rovola- 
tinu, unfolding, us it docs, the same divine laws 
collectively in tho race. Tlion iinUiro rovoals tlio 
divino powor, wisdom, and gooilnuHs j and .science, 
tho intorprotor of nature, in so far as it makos 
known tUo great laws yovovuing tho imvtevial uhi- 
voiso, truly makes known tho divino Avill to us, 
But it ia with tho Scriptures of tho Old and Now 
Testament that the idea of rovolaLion has como to 
be especially associated. Tlio Holy Scriptures aro 
by all GUvUtiaiis vogavded aa in a apccial aenso Iho 
medium of divino rovolafcion to tho human raco; 
God liaving therein nmdo knoAvn move fully and 
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clearly than elsewliero Ilia -will and character. Bnfc 
at the same time we Jiuisb not confoumi roA-dation, 
in ita fact and csaence, 'ivitlt the books of Scripture. 
Tfieso hooka ave only the highest oi* moat uistiii- 
giualiQcl fcniu or wRilium of revelation* which, in 
itself, and essentially, luuat always imply com- 
niunication from one mind to another, and, in a 
religious sense, from the divine to blie tinman mind. 
Scnipbure ia, in ita several hooks, regm'tletl oa Uio 
pre-eminent medivun of thia contact or iuterchaugo 
of tlio divine and human, os tlic reem-d of apeciat 
oomnmnications whicli God iiiado in Umo puab (o 
holy men, ‘who spake as tlioy wore movcil hytho 
Holy Spirit.* It cendaoji-, in short, a rovclation for 
ns; hiit the I'ovdntion is nut tlio record, hut tho 
knowledge which the rucord convoya to out nuiuis. 
See Binm, Inspiivatiom. 

Revelation, Book of, the laat hook of Um 

New Testament oauoii. Tradition _In the oldest 

extant MSS. the title ia simply * Anocalypao [ho. 
HevcIntionJ of Jahw’ {Apokaltipsts /oaH»o/t), and 
thus does not co beyond wl'iat the hook itaolf 
rtcclaroa. The nrrther designation of the antlmr 
in the foiCna reucplns (followed by the AuthoviHcd 
Veielen) aa John 'the divine’ luus uo good AI8. 
nnthority, but ia nn echo of tlio aiidonhtcdly on-rly 
tradition which identilius Jiim with the autlior of 
Iho fourth gospel (who was culled thcoloffos, trana- 
laLod ‘the divino,' Drab by Knaeblus, livcnuso lio 
begins his gospel nobwitlv the earthly goneftlouy of 
Jhbub bub with the doetviuo of the dWinltv <n the 
Logos), and of tlio tradition whiolt idontlfica tlio 
author of botli works with <f()iin, tlio son of Zebedeo, 
one of the twelve apostles. Otiior comparatively 
ancient forms of the title, still nioro explicit in tins 
BonsQ, arc ‘Tho Ilovoktion of John the Divino and 
Kvai^olist,' and ‘ The Revelation of the Apo-ntlo 
and evangelist John.' 

Tho 'Apocalypao of Jolin’ is iaoliided in tlio 
Miuutorlan canon j it was also reckoned by Origcii 
among tho 'homologouniena* or 'acknowledgwr 
books of New Testament Soriptnre. It was 
held in high eateom by Ivomeua, Hippolyhw, 
(Jlemonb o< Aloxciulria, and TortulUati. Justin 
tlai'tyr {circa U7) makes rofuroiice to it as the 
work of tho anostlo Jolin, and it was used by 
ThoopJillus of Antiooli (ciVea 180) nod A])onotiiiis, 
and comniontod on byMellto of Sardia (ciVetf 170). 
Outside the CabhnUc Olmteh it was acoopted by the 
Montaniata, On the otliev hand, it wna rejected by 
thoao whom Epiplmnlus calls Alogi ami by tlio Mar- 
cionites, wiiilo witliin the Homan clmrch claims 
wore disputed by an ccolesiostio named Oaiiia or 
Cains j hia arguments in turn wore controverted 
in an ajiologoLio writing by bis contemporary, 
ilippolytus, It is mentioned ns one of bhc'anbl- 
Icgomcna’ or ‘disputed’ works by Eusebius; Lb if) 
abseub from tlio Syriac, and from the Memphitio 
ami Thebaic (Egyptian) versions of tlio Scripture, 
ami from the lists of Cyril of Jeriisolcin, Gregory 
Nazittiizoji, ami Oiiysostojn. os well ns from the 
canon of the Council of Lainlicea, and from the so- 
called ‘ apostolic canons.’ Tliere is no trustworthy 
evidence that I’apuui know it. 

As regards author,ship, the Imok itself claims to 
be written by ‘John, the .servant of Jesus Clirisb,* 
‘who bai'O witneaa of all things that hesaw;' and 
it is to bo observed tlmt many of the incidental 
roforenoes to it in early writers, are evidently more 
Yopotitiona of this statoment. Bub tho uocoption 
of the Apocalypao into tho canon was no donbfe 
partly dotormiued by tlio belief that tlii« John was 
Llio sou of Zcbecloo. This holio/ is implied in the 
ilnratorian canon, and that howns tho aptwUeis 
categorically aLated by Jnetin Marlyr and Ivoirtenp. 
Dionysius of Alexandria (ciim 250), however, while 
not iliapufcmg bha canoniciby of tho hook, found 
himself unaSlo to overcome tho argmijcjila of 


certain who bad preceded him against ita apostolic 
autliomliin, aiidhcaecordbigly assigned it to 'sumo 
otliiir' John—^jierhnpa {he thought) John thoPves- 
hytor. Eusebius mth some dehuitenesa assignerl 
it to tlio limb named. 

As bo fclio time of ita composition tradition is far 
from consmtout, The autlior of tlie ilnvatorian 
fragment, for exnmiile, incidentnlly places ib 
earlier than the Paalino episbloe; "bnfc Irenauid 
CKpte^y stn^ that it ‘was seen towards tho 
closa of the reign of Domitian.* Tiiis statemciib of 
Jrciiania is sometimes interpreted ns implying lliat 
Clio book wus also written tlion ; but movo piobaily 
he intended Ins readers to understand that it was 
u’l'itleu after J^wnitian’.s deatli—tinder Neira, or 
jierhaiis even in the reign of Trajan, Lo which 
neriem, aceoi’ding to Itcnceiis, tho apostlo survived. 
But Tcrtnlliaii seems to suggest the time of Nero 
im llie (lalo. Jerome dates the supposed banish- 
nientof John certainly, and tlio writine probably, 
ill tho J-tlli year of Duinitian; but in this, perhaps, 
ho is only repeatin^f Irenams, Tliere is soino reasou 
to tlviuk that this dale is partly derived frcuu 
an interpretation of Eev. i. 9 winch is not now 
usually accepted. Epiplmnius montioiis the time 
of Claudius. The jilnce ii'Jiero tlie revelation was 
received is professedly Patinos, and ancient ^vrlkerB 
nsually a^iaiDned that ib waa also committed to 
writing Uievc. 

The discuHsiona of the Apocalypao hy Molito and 
otiiors have not been prcservecl; but from the 
oarlicab extant coiunientary—that of Victorinus 
(cifcti 300)—it may bo infemd that no aystematio 
Atbompb ataeunsjstentixilcrpi’etation of tho work 
as a wholo woe undertaken by any ancient writer. 
Attentbu was for the most por t conllned to two or 
throe isolated points. It need Jiardly be aaid that. 
03 rogoidetl the mjllenujnm, the ancient ohuieu 
was oDtii-oly of tho ‘ futuiisfc’ school, and that In 
those quartoi'8 wliore the Apocalypse was most 
urized as an authentic virion of the future the 
mtevnretatiou always tended to bo Uteraliat and 
'cbiltasUo.' As for another conspicuous icatui'e— 
the Jbeast and the nunihor of the oo/iet (see Ai'qoa.’ 
LYPTicNuMDEJi)— it ja surpiisiiig how cariy the key 
to this oulgma soems to have been lost. Irenams 
confesBca ignorance, and cim only resort to tlmUl 
and tentative coujeeture., Vietovinus, however, 
explained liov. xiil 8 on having roference to Nei' 0 | 
and 80 also did Snipioiiis S'ovenis, 7'o Oi igeu and 
tho AIcxAiidriaas> witli tlieir ullc^viBing inctliods 
of iiitcrprolatioii, tho problems of tlie Apoealymo 
were of comparatively little interost. I.atei-, aiLei' 
the time of Constantine, the * boaat' was identified 
with pagan Romo, or tho seven heads nf tho beast 
with seven world-empires, and Aiiguetiiic was one 
of the first to give curreTioy to a form of .‘pretcr- 
ism,* liolding tliab the millennium began with the 
CUristinii em—a boUof which again becarao active 
in tho llth contnry. With the lapse of time etune 
almoat iuevitablo modifications, both of the pie- 
torUt and of the fuluiiKt view, alike among thoso 
who liold that tlie tlivoefold series of visioris (seals, 
trnmiiebi, vialn) in iho book related to clivono)o|;l. 
cally auccessive events, and to thoao who, with 
Angustine, viewed them as parallel (theory of 
‘ vcenpitnlation ’Meditoval sects recognised the 
papacy iu tho woman on the scarlet beast, an inter- 
rotation which afterwards iu one forni or another 
ecame widely current throughout tho Protestaiib 
domain, and afcill holds its gi-oundin many quarters. 

lUodern Criticism .—^Tho modern orilicism of the 
Apocalypo may in a sense ho said to have hogun 
with Luther, wlio in tho preface to ilia firab edition 
of ilia Now Testament (1622) declared that for nmny 
rcMona he won unable to accept this hook as either 
ai>03tolic or prophetic—‘My flldrib cannot adapt 
itself to the book.' Tho chief reasemg ho alleged 
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^vere tlio little prominenco it gave to Clii'ist, and 
the peculiar manner of its teacliing, so nnlike the 
rest of tlio apostolic teaching or tiiat of Christ him¬ 
self. In ]530 lie somewhat modified tho langwage 
he liad used, but he never withdrew his unfavour- 
able opinion. Tlie prevailing view of tho Lnlherau 
divines of the IGth and 17tn oGuturies (Caristaclt, 
I'laciua, and otliers) was that the Apocalyijso can 
claim at best only tlie third and lowest degme of 
ciiiioiiieal autliority. Zwingli in 1628 refused to 
regal'd it os Sciiptiiro or to admit tho validity 
of docbi'inal proofs ilerived from ib. Calvin abstainetl 
from commonting on it, Its ' deutevo-canonical' 
character, hoM’Over, was never made prominent in 
Britain, and was gradually lost sight of even in 
Germany, ilention may perhara bo made of the 
English work of Abaiizit on tho ilevolatton (1730), 
which called forth some controvei-ay at the time of 
its appoavance; but, atriotly speaking, the dis¬ 
cussion of the critical problems of the book did not 
enter upon its modern phase nnbil the time of 
Semlor, 'the father of modern biblical criticism,' 
wlio in 17Q9 ami following years, from a comparison 
of the fourth gospel with tlio Auocalypso, argueil 
that ail aiiostolic authoi-ship couhl not possibly bo 
claimed for both, ami, starting from this canon, 
denied ib to the latter. Tlio same view was taken 
up by Schleiennaohcr and his iiiuucdiate cllsciploa, 
the most brilliant of whom—Do 'Wotto—ultimately 
gave out this 'dishnictivo canon' as one of tho 
most linnly established coticUisions of modern 
criticism (182Q)j so also Ewald (1828). To obviate 
the force of some at least of Somlor's amuments, 
those who wished to maintain the apostolic origin 
of both works fomicl ib imnortaut to make out an 
oai'lior date for tlio Apocalypse than the cuiTeiitly 
accepted tiaditioii, following Irenjuus, had assigned 
to it. In their elfovts to do ao they were powerfully 
supporteil from 1843 onwnula by tlie Tiibin^en 
soliool, which had also oocopted the ‘dlsjunctivo 
canon,' tlioiigli olioosing tho oppasite altcmativo 
to that adopted by achloiormacher, and main¬ 
tained tlio apostolic character of tho Apocnlyiwe, 
ranlcing it inJoed os one of tho dvo undoubtedly 
oniiinoroinains of the apostolic ngc (Uaur, followcil 
y Schwegler, Zoller, ». Davidson, &c.). Various 
opponents of the Tilbiiigen school followerl Scmicr 
and De Wetto in arguing for the uoii-apostolic 
aiitliorahip of tlio Apocalypse ab least. Tims, 
Liicke and Ncaiidcr attributed it to somo miknorvii 
Jolmj Ewald, Bleelc, Dlistcvdleck to tho presbyter 
John; Hitzig to John Jiark. Meanwliilo all 
seclioiis of the liistoricnl school of exegesis wore at¬ 
one in bhu elfort to see and if possible uiulor.stand 
tho book ill the light of tho actual circniiistanccs 
of its writer. Among tho details that came into 
greater clearness were the historical references in 
the beginning of cliapter vi., tho iiulicntii)ii uf dato 
supplied by xi. 1 , 2 , and a very probable explana¬ 
tion of the nmubev of the beast {'Nero Ccesar') 
whieli was first given by Fvitzscho in 1831 and nfVov- 
wards rediscovered, independently it is said, by 
Boiuu-y, Hitzig, and lleuss in 1837. Much of tho 
evidence iiointiiig to an early date for tho book 
was, os already indicated, specially welcome to 
tlioso who still mainlainod tho apostolic author¬ 
ship alike of the Gospel and of the Hcvclatioii, for 
it WAS hecomiiig increasingly plain that tlie difler- 
cnces of language and conception between the two 
works wore peculiarly inexplicable if both were 
assnined to belong practically to tho same period 
in tlie life of tlicir comuion author. 

On tlio other hand it was felt to be difficult 
wholly to sot aside the traditions which pointoil to 
a later date, especially as these best explained 
some of the doctrinal peculiarities of tho hook, and 
many of the phenomena presented by tho condition 
of the ‘seven cluivches' to whom tho book is 


primarily addressed. The two-sided eliarncLer of 
the evidence, both external and internal, as to date 
is indeed obvious when one looks at it "witli any 
care; and os early as the micldlo of tlie 17th century 
ib hod occurred to Grotius (1014) that the problem 
rnisod by it might perhaps be solved by tho assump¬ 
tion that the iiook was wriLten liy its one author 
at different times, partly in Pntinos and partlv 
at Ephesus. Vogel in the beginning of tliQ lOLli 
century (1811-10} oH'ored adiflercut solution—that 
it wa.s wiifcteii partly by blio apostle John and 
partly by the presbyter John, a theory which seems 
to have had some attraction for Scliloicrmachei', 
and, teiuporarily nt least, for Blcek. Tlio tlioory 
of a composite evigiu of tho work has^ in a 
variety of forms come into very great pvomineiuiQ 
quite recently. TJins, accorcliiig to the acute 
analysis of V 6 lter in his singularly ablo and 
instructive work 0)i the Origin of the Ayocahjim 
(I882j new cd. 1885 5 comparo tho appendix to 
Himeox’s Cbwwiewffu’y), the original Apocalypse as 
u-ritten by the apo.stlo in 05-00 A.D. consists of i. 
4-6; iv. 1-v. 10} vi. 1-vii. 8 ; viii. 5 ix. 5 xi. 14-19 5 
xiv. 1-7 5 xviii. 1-xix. 145 xiv. 14-20; xix. 6-10, 
To tills the apostlo himself three years lalor 
(08-69 A.D.) wUled x. 1-xi. 13; xiv. 8 ; xvii. It 
received subsequent additions by other hands in 
tho.timo of Trajan (xi. 16, 18; xii. 5 xix. 11, 12) 
XX.; xxi. 1-8), of Hadrian (v. 11-14; vii. 0-17; 
xiil.; xiv. 4, 6 , 9-12; xv. I-xvii. 1), and of 
Antoninus Pius (pTologuo, tlio epistles to tho 
cliurclica, &c.). A now lino of investigation in tho 
same direction was opened by Visclier, who (y/ic 
lict'dulion of John ci Jcivtsh ylpoanlypsc, 188,0) 
sought to show that tho gvonndworlc or the com- 
pasite hook was primarily not Clti’isLian but Jewish, 
written in Hebrew, hut tvanslalcd and freely 
adapted by a ChvUtian vedactor. This view was 
accepted by narnack (1886), and siihslantlallyi 
thoiigii with large modilicatiunH, hy Plloidoior 
(1887) ami Woylnnd (1888). ScliOu also (1887) 
and Sabatier (1888) maintained the compositu 
character of the ^York, holding it, liou’ovor, to be 
essentially of Christian oridu (oml of Ist cuntui'V), 
hut with incovnoralion of Jewish fragmonLs. Tlio 
most powerful and suggestive of roconl works 
based on tho theory of compoaito origin is that of 
Spltta (J'Ac of John, 1880), who disUn- 

guislio.s a Christian .iVpoealypsc, dating from about 
00 A.D., which he attrilnitea to John Mark (i, -b 0, 
0-l‘J; li. 1-0, 8-10, 12-10. 18-25; iii. 1-4, 7-11, 
M-20; iv. 1-4, 5«, 6 rt, 7-14; v. 5 vi.; viii. 1; 
vii, 0-17; xix. 90, iOrt; xxii, 8 , 10-13, 10-I8n, 2Uff, 
21) ami two Jewish Apocalypses dating ro.spectli’cly 
from PoiMpoy’a capture of Jornsali'm in 03 U.c;. 
(X. 16, 2«, 8-11; XI. 1-13; xiv. 14-20; .\v. 2 4, 0, 
8; XVI. 1-12, 17, 21; xvii. 1-0; xviii. J-xix. 8 ; 
xxi. 0-27; X.X. 1, 2, 3«, 16) and from Caligula's 
time, uhoub 40 A.D. (vii. 1-8 5 viii. 2-13; ix.; 
X, 1«, 26-7; xi. 16, 19; xii, 1-14; xiii, ; xvi, 13- 
10, 176-20; xix, 12-21; xx. 1-15; xxi. 1, C, 0). 
Tliese Uirco sections of the work ciirioBpomI 
roughly, it will ho seen, to tho visimis of the 
seals, tho trumpols, and the vials, Tlio work of 
redaction, Spitta liolds, was clone Lou’ardH Ihn und 
of tho Ist century, llo Ihuls Lho original number 
of tho beast (CIO) in lho naiiio of Caligula (Gains 
Cicsar), and cunsidet's that ib wa.s only afterwards 
adnpUKi to that of Novo (000), Tho treatises on 
tho Rovolation by Erbe.s (1891) ami Schmidt (1801) 
ara ill tendency similar to that of Spltta. Tlio 
subject they deal with is .still under active dis* 
cuBsion; but it is already folt hy all competent 
'udges that tho invQ.stigalion Unis iiiauguratod Is 
ikoly to load to valuaWo results, and ultimately 
perhaps may ho found to afford an approximalo 
aolutio'n of moat of tho still unsol vocl probloiii.H 
connected with the Apocalypse, and ao make it, 
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instead of being the obscnresb, one of the cleai^b 
documents relating to the development of thonght 
and feeling in primitivo Cliiistinn times. 

Literature. —^l^or t)io toxb of the ApoDidypsis wWeb is 
niovo uiisottlod tliim that of any other New Toataiucnt 
buolc (tiio fivo imolal jirescnt tlio unusnally largo 
proportion of 16B0 vailoiiB i-Gadinga in somewliat over 
4il0 verges), n. WeiBs’s edition, wiUi critical notes 
(beip, 1691], ought to he consulted. On tho modem 
critical questions, besides the rucont works of Voltcr, 
Spitta, end othors alvcady iiauiod, tho beat introdnoliona 
arc those of Eensa (Qtlicd. 1867)i W'eiss {2d cd. 1^9; 
Eng. trans,), and Holtamann {EM. 2ti ed. 1880*, also 
apccial inti'odiiotioii to hia ffand-Oommenlar on .^vola- 
tion, 1891), Of older works BCD also Bbek’fiXcelitm o» 
the Apoca/ypse (1863; Eng. trans. 1675). Aluoh useful 
information ia givon in Oloag'a Introduetion to Ou 
Johnniiine lEritiK/’/.r (1891); also in yuirnv'a Sttrly Days 
of Ohrislianity (1882),Renaii’a L'AnUchrist (1873; Eng. 
trails.), and Clmuffurd’a L'Apocalypse et sonIntaprlta- 
tion hialorique fl88S). Of comnioiitaries the most iin* 
povtant or usefularo those of Eivald (liatin, 1828), Ltloho 
(lSiJ2), J)o Watte (18X8), Eirnld fumiRAo, 1862; Eng. 
tvans.), UouBs <1078), Holtzmann (1891), and Kpitta 
{1889; this work being apeeinlly useful for the Account 
it InkeH of the inasB of ourrent apooalyptio inatoiial 
which proRuuiably was nt the diaposAl of aiitliors and 
editor). Tho numhor of nutliors ou the fulftllcd and 
unfulfilled proulieelcs of the Apooftlypae has boon very 
great; most or tliciu until very recently wroto on tbo 
assumption that every one of tnoae oithor has Fcceivod 
or is destined to receive a fulGlincnt recognisable ns 
OKAot, and tliey can bo olnsslflod aocoixltiig to tlioir vioivs 
of tho innnnor of this rcalUatioii. Thoso, for oxninnlo, 
who, following the UvUoatlon o£ Augustine, think that 
the iniUoniiiuni has already oomo or oven is already past, 
may falily bo called preterUta. Of tlioao wo may mon- 
tion Qrotliia, who Idciitiflcd Qog and hCagos with ilio 
Turks In Europe, and Kongstonborg, who }udgod the 
milloiuuuin to liave ended In 1818. All those, on tlio 
othor hand, who think that tho mllleimlum. In any 
de/lnito sonao that can have boon Intended by the author, 
is yet .to como, may oqiiully justly bo called ‘futurists^’ 
but tlioy si.'o of very various degraoa, souto holding that 
itaua of the gpoaial pretoefnary trhiaU an efo- 

Bcvlbcd 00 loading up to tho millennlutn. have as yot 
taken plfloo; while others, somotiines refonod to as the 
'oontlTinons histoiioal’ soliool (of which Boagoliapot' 
liana tho moat brilitant cxainplo), rood into tho book 
I wU)i voiy wide divergences as to detail) what they cou> 
sidur to have been the lending ineidoiits in the polltioo) 
or oceloslnationl history of Euroiio for the last oightoon 
ocnturlos. Of tho Arat description aro most of the so- 
called 'inillonnnrlAn’ writers; to tho acoond belong tbo 
followors of Mode (1027). Apart from those doflnito 
schiiola ought to bo olassed tlioso interpreters of tho 
Hpivitualising ot idenliaing ordor who wero represented 
in anolont tiinea ^ tho Alexandrians, end whoso method 
has often boon tound in modci'n times a convoniont 
vofugo for exogotioal timidity or holplcssncss. Bccont 
cummontators with any charaotor for sobriety to lose 
hnv^, sa n I'lilo, been oxceoiUiigly cautions in dcoJing with 
Iho prccilctivo oloinont in tho Apocalypso, some innln- 
tniiilng that its projthcoies admit of a variety of fiilRU 
inciits, but without attempting oonorote Intererotations 
of tho past, and still leas doAuito foroonsts of tlio future, 
by thoir liglit; while otiicra go so far na to deny that tho 
book ia pradiotivo in the striot Bonao at all, and hold that 
it wsB from tlio very Avst intended to bo read ns a more 
or Ices iuinginavy picture of tlie kind of viciSKitudes 
through wliich the ohuroh militant lina passed and may 
bo expeotod to pass before it roaches ito fined triumph, 
Koq I)li-itordieck (in Moyei-’s Coumenlarff, 1860; new 
oil. 1887), Leo (in Speaker's CommcnUiry, 1891), Boyd 
C'arjientor (in Ifcvi 2'cetnniciit Co7iim&itary for Bnnlish 
Headers, 1883), Slillignn (in SolinlTa Commentary, 
and ill Jixpositov^ Bible, 1889), and Simcox (In Gam- 
bridye Bible for Schools and Colle'jes, 1890). 

Revels, Masteu 01 ' uiJi, tiicjiftinn of anofficoT, 
also called ‘Lord of Misrulo,’ formerly aUoclied to 
royal and other diatiiigiiiBlied houses. ttM'ns his 
fiinctioiv to preside over tlie aimisomonta of tho 
court, or of tlio nohleman to whoso house he was 
abbaoljocl, during tho Chviatiuaa WoUdays. The 


univewitics of O.xford and Camliiidge and the 
Inns of Court liad also tlieir Lord of Misrule. 
Thisofliccr hecanio a permanent appendagetlie 
English court in the reign of Henry VIII., ax\d ids 
duties included tho keeping of‘the tents and 
pavilions which nccompairied the sovereign on a 
royal progress, ns also the Jceeping of the tlressea 
and nio-iks used in eiitertniiunonls given qt eonrt, 
aud the wovkluig of new ones when required. In 
Queen Elizabcllris time the hitwtership of the 
Hovels was divided into seicral distinct offices. 
The oifico prActienlly fell into desuetude aboub 
the end of the 17th contury. See FoohS (Feast 
op) ; and Cliaiuhers^s Book of Days. 

Itcvcmic, The jiublic rovenuo of the civilised 
states of the world is in every case treated of in 
the articles ou the several couhtrLes in tliq scotbu 
dcaliiif( with finance ; thus, tlie various elements of 
the Ihitish levcnne at different periods, as com¬ 
pared with the c.vpenditure, is feoincwhnt fully 
jfiven at Obeat Bhitain, Vo). V. j). SJo. Tlie 
inland revenue is distinguished from the Ciistoms 
Duties (q.v.), and includes (1) the Excisje (q.v.), 
comprising nlcohoi duty, liimor and luxury Ucfruses; 
(2) Stamps, with the ‘aenlh dutiesprobate, 
account, legacy, nnd succession diUy; (3) Tnxos— 
proiiotty and income tax, land-tax, iiihahitecl Ijonse 
duty (see Taxes). The right of the Coniiuoiis to 
rcgwlftto taxation and tho outlay of the national 
income Is treated at Paeliaiuent, \'’o1 . p. 
774. Below Is a comparative table of the gross 
revenue of the principal civilised slates for the 
years )881> or 1890 1 


Prance.£128,424,eCiC» 

Eusalo. 01,787,000 

Qrent Briiatn. 60,301,800 

Anstrla-IIungary.. 87,681,000 


1:111104 suites..... .^o,o\o,ooo 

July. 05,405,000 

OwiTiimEininw.... Ci,003,000 
SixUi). 81.880,000 


The revenue of Canada is £7,079,000 1 of Cape 
Colony, i4,840,000 5 of New South Walee, 
fO,003,897; of Victoria, f8,070,081; of BritUjj India, 
ffiO,160,000; nf tbo whole of iho Biibish coJonies 
and depcndcnoics. without India, £48^800,000. 
Britain and her dependencies have thus a total 
tovenue of near jeiOO.OOO.OOO.—For Revenue 
Officers, see CoASTaUAhD. 

Reverberntory FiiPimcc, a furnace ao con- 
atrnotod that ores nnd other materials may he 
heated in it without coming in direct contact ivith 
the fuel. It consists eBsentially of three parts— 
viz. a flicploco at one end; in llie nriddlo a flat 
l)cd or sole, on which the material to bo lieatod ia 
placed; and at the other end a chimney to create 
a diwiglit Olid lo cany oil' the smoke nr fume, 
Between the (h-eplaco and the bed a rive-biidge ia 
pincod, nnd fcho whole built over with a flat arch, 
dl|)piiic towards the chiniiioy. The ilaniD plays 
over the firo-hiidgo, and the Jieafc is redacted, or 
rcverhemUil, on tho material bouenth; hence the 
name. See Cotter, Lead, and Iron (puddliug 
furnace). 


Revere, Paul, famous for his luidnighb ride, 
was horn in Boston. Was.'iOcUuaetta, lab January 
1736, the son of a goldsmitli from Guernsey, whose 
trade )»e folloived after serving ns a lieutenant of 
artillery hi tho expedition agninab (.Irown Point 
(1766). He also engaged in copiicrplale printing, 
Mid iKsforo the Revolution coustnictcd a gim- 
powtlcr-null. A keen uatviot, he was one of the 
party that destroyed tlie tea in Boston harbour, 
and lie was at the head of a volunteer commitEeo, 
consisUng of thirty yoiirif' iiiechamcs, who formed 
a secret eociely to watch tho British. \Viicu it 
woB known tliafr tlie latter intended to move, 
Rovore ci-osscd over to Charicstowii, and on April 
18, 1776, the night hcfoie Lexington and Concord, 
at a si^ttl rode en to Loxington aud to Lincoln, 
rousing the ininute-uieu as he went i nt Lincoln h? 
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wa!"- stopped, but a compafiou succeeded xmoacli- 
ing Concord. Pining llio war lie luso to lientennnt- 
ooTonel of nvfcillory } afterwavda lie j-etnmo(l to hia 
cold-siiiith’s work, and iu 1801 founded Uio Revere 
Coi)per Coiiipniiy at Canton, jMassaoU'usctfcs. He 
died loth May 1818, Ills ride is the sxxhjecb of it 

well-knoAVii poem by Longfellow. 

Iteverenrt (Lab. reoei-endus, to be ie.spected), 
a title of reapeeb given to tlie clergy. In the 
Anglican Clmrch deans are ‘Very Reverend;* 
hi.aliops, 'Right Reverend;' and ai-clihishops, 
‘Most Reverend.’ In Scotland the clergy in 
general are ' lievorcnd,’ whilo it is the i>rae(.ico 


hy and given to the clerigy of the dillbrcnt 
dis-scnling hodie.'<; and in 1876 the Privy-conncil 
decided ou appeal tliat tliero is im law restricting 
ib to nnniRtQvs of the Clxnvclv of England. Tliero 
have, liowftver, licen instances in which some dis¬ 
senting ministers have repudiated ib. See AoDHEys 
(FoUMfi OE). 

Reversion 1« the righb to the enjoyment of 
nionoy, or of any kind of piopciby, postponed nntil 
or contingent on the happening of a given event. 
Revoreions are usually divided into three cliisBca: 
Alj.solnto Revev.^ioii, in wliich Hie emergence of 
the rights is cevtaiu, C'oixtingent Reverwon, ami 
Revor^onnry Life Interosbe, In tho first case, 
wlien the dale of the emergence le alao (ixml, Iho 
x'aluo of the reveinion. ia dependent nioroly upon 
tho oiierntiona of Interest (see Ixterest). Wiien 
tho date of the einergonce of tlio reversionary 
right is uncertain, fiho pui-chaiie in an individual 
CASo must always be a s|iaoulAtioii; bub if there 
ni'o a suflioicnt nunibor of such rights, posbpotiod 
to oveiiU of which tlioie are audieionb observations 
from which to deduce laws of average, then the 
luavketablo value is easily calculated. For example, 
ib Is required to know what is tlic immediate value 
of £100 payable certainly on tire death of a man 
aged sl.vty. Here the value of tlie reversion is 
£100, umlov^ deduction of ilio prior life interest, 
\s’!iiolv In this ease is tlio present value of antmity 
equal to tliG intorc-st of £100 on the life of a ninlo 
jigail f3i.xty. When an as-surance company buys a 
voversiou, it is simply buying that wliich it sells 
wliQii it grants a policy of life nugurnncc. In the 
roi'inei' case, however, an ofiiee, to secure its o.x- 
nenscs and profits, will nssuiuo n high mlc of , 
lubcvcst and a long life; in the laUiir case, for the 
same reason, it will nasume a low mte tvnd a short 
life. I3j' the Sale of RoversionB Act, 1867, no | 
jmrclinsG of a reversion is cliallengealxle on the 
giouiid of nudervaluo ineioly. Wlierc the rever¬ 
sion is contingent, jiroblenis aiiso whose solution 
vcqixires the utmost shill on the jmrt of tlio ncbnaiy. 
For iimtaiicc, 13, aged thirty, wisli&s to borrow £100 
rm the security of n sum payable to him in the event 
of his suwiving A, agevl fifty-eight. Here the 
NecuHby being doubtful, it could only bo rcndercil 
marketable by as.snriiig a sum to be j>aid in tho 
event of 13 dying hefove A; aud there wonhl remnin 
the important question of wlmt this K«m should 
he, RO ns Lo cover tlie loan and the proniiums of 
aBsuranee with j-eavly nccnniulabioiw on both. The 
value of a reversionary life interest i.s found hy 
deducting the i-aluc of a joint life annuity fmiii 
tho value of the annuity on tho life of tbe survivor 
(see the Institute of Actuai-ios* te.vt.boolc, part ii.). 

In laiv ft roversion is that right to property which 
I'Ciuaiiis after aomo particular estate Jias censed 
which had been granted hy the owner. Thus, if A 
lias a life estate in B’s property, and after he dies 
the property returns to Tl, II is said to liave the 


reversion or to he the reversiouov. TJie landlord 
of property let to a tenant is called tho reversioner, 
hecaiisetliomonieiib the leaso determines. Lhowholo 
of the property and posses-sioiis ve.st in him. In 
Scots law reversion means the right of redomption 
retoinod hy a hovvowov over an estate disponed in 
security. 

Reversion, » term u.sed to de.scriho ilio tend- 
enty of animals and plants to show chnYaotoristirs 
of fioino ancestral form. Thus, Jiinsos liavo occa¬ 
sionally tnuisvci’SQ bars on tho legs and shnnldoi-s, 
and a blue pigewr like the wild voek-dovo (C'ofii)u6ft 
/fwos) aomclimes appears even in a iiovfecLly pure 
hiGod. See Atavlsm, and DeOENKHAI'Ion. 
Rcv6tmCMt. See FoRTiifiOATiOS, p. 74'k 
Review* Sec rEnroriiaAL. 

RiSville, Aldeut, a r'rcnch Prolcalanl Uicnlo. 
giftn. iviuf born abDieppe, Novoinluird, 1820, studied 
At Genova and Straabuvg, and acted as pastor of 
the Wnllooii Cliuvch at Rotterdam from 1851 Ui 
1872, Tliorcaftov he lived near Dio]ipo, devoting 
himself to studv, until Iiis call in 188P to tlie chair 
of the ilistovyof Religions in the College of Franco. 
Ill ISSO he was appointed to he prosidenb of the 
Section dea Eludes RoligloiiHes at tlio Soibonno, 

lijs numerous hooka inclutlc Minnirl d'JTifCnfvfi com- 
jKtrte <ie In Phil'uo/ihic Cl de la JleUfdm, b/iscd on 
SclioUcti (IMO; Jiiigi tmuB. 380t); De la Ji/’deviptlon 
(1800); Dafais de (^Uigiic Deh'i/tcusc (1800); Huiniiel 
d’TmO'ucUon Rriq/iVuso (1808); ffislalrc dn Do(nne dc 
/« Dirinif4 dc Jeans Christ (ISOf!; I’lng. traiifi. IfifO); 
Prdleomtne* de VITistoirc des XteUiHons (1881; Kng. 
tviina 1884); The Itclif/ivniof j\Icxkf> ann Peru 

jttio Hibhorfc 3.eet«rcs ier 7884); Dcs Rrh'/loHS dfs 
Pevries Xmi-eivilisfs (1883); nud La HcUulm GHnoisv 
{1889). 

Revi.sins Rm'vlstoi*. SooBAirRisTun- 
Revival, ot Revival op Rijmciion, a liirm 
oiuployod in denote an iiicvcnso of faitli niid piety 
in individnal Christians, jiarticiiliirly after a porhid 
of religious declciisioi), and also an incrouHo of reli¬ 
gion in a coninmnily or iiolgliliourhoml, lioLh 
through tho revival of timhe who are alroiidv rcli- 
pious, and through tlie conversion of tho provlously 
irrcligions. Such religious movemonls troijuoutly 
extend, move or loss goncvully, over a neighbour¬ 
hood, or sometimes over a counli'y. InslancoH of a 
similar kind are recorded in tho Scriptuivs us occur- 
ring lioUi iu the liUtovy of the Jews anti iu the 
caiV histoiTof the Christian ohuvoli, pnrLieultirly 
in the ollhsion of tiic Holy Sidrit on tho day of 
Ponteco-st, nud aftorwiirdH in ooimocLlon with tlio 
miiiistiy of the apo-stlc-s, whon many wore nonvortod 
through ft fiiugin ‘diseourso, or, in other iiiiscB, 
ovidciitly within a slinrt tinio. In tho middlo ngos 
revivalK look place iu connection with tlio (kiisndcs 
ami undor tho auspice.'* of tlio inonnHtin ordoi'n (seo 
CiiuRoir TTistorv); and somotimcH with ropulsivo 
mljnnclsS, o-b in tho caso of tho FliigolliuUs (q.v.) 
ami the Ilaiietng Mania (q.v.), 'J'lio Rofovinalion 
of llic lOth contiiry. and tlio moro partial ntovo- 
monts nf tlio sumo kind wliich pvccodod ib, are also 
regarded an oascntially rovivals of roligiim - Llio 
Roforniation itself the grontost winoli Ims taken 
place uinre the aposlidie ago. Iu Wootland liuuQ 
wero notable ‘works’ in 1625 at Irvino and Stow- 
aHon, ill 1030 at Kirk-nf-SliolUs, ami in 1638. After 
tho llohivmatlrtn tho uoxt \vide-p.\»voad uwvoiueub 
of Hie kind was Lliab in tho first liulf nf tluj 18th 
cQiifciivy from wliioh tho Methodist clinriilioa origi¬ 
nated. It was aooonipauicd udLli many cireum- 
Btaneea similar lo tliosowliicli liavo attm'uloil later 
revivals of icMginii. Tho lonu roidval did not 
begin to ho commonly ompkiyed till after tliis 
period j and the revival u’liich Look placo in Ncu' 
England and otlior parts of North Amovioa ahout 
the same Umo under Edwards, Rolhvmy, and tlio 
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Tennents -waa generally designated the Great 
Awal?enmg. The lieginning of this revival seems 
to have had no connection with the Methodist 
nidvemeiit in England, aUliougli snbsenneutly they 
became ecnnccted tUvouglv Whlteficld’a vkUb to 
North j\iiioi'ica, There were revivals at Cnmbns- 
lang in 1742, and at Monlin in Perblishira in 
1800. A very extensive revival in M'alea I'csiiUed 
in the formation of tlio 'Welsh Calvinistic MetluHlist 
Chnrch, but ivas not conrineil in its oiTccla to tliuse 
who became coiinoctetl with that church. Local 
revivals aLo in aomo Instances aLtemlcd the ministry 
of evangelical ministers of tlio Chureh of Enghiiitlj 
ami in America there were revivals in 17^, in 
1812-15, and again in 1827-32. In 1839 the 
attention of all Scotland was drawn to n religious 
movement at Kilsytli, originating in tho preach- 
in*' of Mr William C, Burna (q.v.), and this was 
fullnwcd by Himilav occurrences in a nnniher of 
other nlacGs, more or less evidently connectml with 
it. Tlio great Amorican revival of 1859-01 began 
in New England, particularly in ConnecCmnt 
and MaHsaciinBOtts, ami rapidly extondcii to New 
Yorlc and over the middle and western states. It 
was nob goncrally attended with scones of great 
cxcitouicub; strong bub calm religious feeling 
^va8 its general cliaractei iaHo, It spreoxl all over 
the United ,S(ates, and it was bcliov«d that in a 
single year half a inilHon couverta wore received 
into bite churcims. A similar movement took place 
in Ireland, and rapidly oxtondod over the whole 
iiorbh, and aubaoquontly to Scotland, Wales, and 
some parts of England. As a inlo it was free 
/ronj e.xflitoinont, and obarrtctari.sGd hy little else 
than the luteuHity of rellgiouH feeling displayed. 
Another roinarlcable revival, which extended over 
the greater |mvb of Great lUitain in 1874-76, erigU 
iiatcd in the ofToi'U of two American ovangolists. 
Messrs Moody and. Sanlioy, and was chavactcviswl 
by tlio almost entire absonee of sensationalism, 
T^iq Salvation Army carries on its work largely 
by methods known as rovlvafistic. Revivals of 
religion liavo ocourracl also in other parts of the 
womb TliotigU evangelical Christians gonerolly 
recognise revivals as in Che main divine works of 
grace, they agree in deploring the cxttavr^anccs 
and irrognlanbies that have not nnfreqncntly 
aecompaniod them ami done giicvons ham to the 
cause of religion, 

Soo Flomlng’s FulfllU^m of the Scripture (1081); Ed¬ 
wards, The Warh of Gad hi F'orlhttviptoii, Masaaokiteelle 
11780); Robo’fl Narmtivc (1742); rrinylc, SurpritiMff 
yl<co«n(s <1^ </ic lievivai of Jicligivn in the tfiiUca States 
(1802); lootm-cs on the subjoat by Sprngiio (1S33) and 
I'Lnney (1836); Mrs Luudio Duncan,/A’jtorwo/ JleviviUs 
of jlclwion in the Jirilish Isles (1810); Fish, Handbook 
o/Jicurt’cdu (1871) 1 Portov, Revioals JfcWjfioii (1877); 
0^•ovtoIl'B JSeuni/clieal Revival of the ISth Century (1880); 
Rud tho jonrnnis and biographies of iho Wcsloya, indto- 
iicld, the ilnhUncs, and otlicr omiiicni OTAiigulLts. 

Revival of Ijcarniiig. Sec Retsaissance. 

llCYOlutitill, niiy o-xteiisive change in tlio con¬ 
stitution of a country suddenly brought about. 
The mo^*! important evoirtsin inotlwn history speci¬ 
fically knowji imdoi' tiiw name are tho English 
involution of 1089 (Guizot by ‘Ilovoliition’moans 
tlm ‘ Great Itebelliori’); tlie American revointion of 
1770 ; the Fioncli revolution of 1789; tho I'cvolii- 
tion (if 1830 (' the July revolution ’), which deposed 
Charlc.s X. and raised boiiis-Philippc to powor; 
the I'ovolniion of 18-18 (‘the involution of Febru¬ 
ary'), wliioh ostahlisliod the second repnblio} and 
tho rovohitiDns by,which the existing ^uih Ameri¬ 
can rejiuhlicB (including that of Brazil in 1800, and 
of Cliili in 1891) were established or are from time 
to time modified, Tlio revolutionary period 
cxccihpce is tJie years 1848 and 1849. The French 
change of constitution in 1871 is nob usually spokou 


of ns a revointion, though in ell’cet it was one. For 
tho Bevolutionary Tribunal, see Danton. 

Revolver, in Fiv&mm, is a weapon having 
barrels or chambers wliich revolve upon a com¬ 
mon centre, and ate lived in turn by one lock 
mcclianisni. Revolving fireanns flate from the 
conitacnoeiiicntof iho 17(11 centuiy, whenhancl-gnna 
having two or nioro barrels were mounted to tnni 
ufioi) an axis, and so airanged tJiat the powdoi* 

I iana came successively iincler the action of the 
ock; the barrels were not rotated by pulling tlic 
trigger, hut were tvvvued by tho hand. The cele¬ 
brated Mavqiiis of iVorcesterinventecl several ench. 
In 1815 Le Norman, a Parisian gnusprith, producecl 
a pistol with five barrels, Dovjsmc one wi^i seven, 
but neither provctl successful. 'Die 'Mavielte,' made 
with from four to twenty-four banols, was the first 
to become popular, altlioiigli from its weight, cuin- 
hroua mecliauUni, and short range, it could have 
hecii of little use c.vccpt at close quarters. This 
pistol was the prccMvsov of the ‘oeppev-box' pistol, 
to ivliieh it was clo.sclv allied j tlic barrels or both 
were horc«\ in n solUl innsH of metal, anil made to 
revolve the hnnnnev was raised to full cock, 
Not 80 old m* the principle of revolving barrels, 
but still an invention of past generations, is that 
of a revolving cimniber or breecli-pioce, pierced 
with cyliudvicftl apovtuves to coutain the chaiges, 
and HO arranged that caoh chamber came succes¬ 
sively into lino with tho barrel and lock common 
to oil. E. H. Collier in 1818 patented an im¬ 
proved carbine with three reviilving clmmbora, 
which appears to have been an efficient weapon. 
Colonel oamiiel Colt producecl hts woiid-renorviicd 
revolver iu 1835. This consists of a rillo barrel, 
a involving cylinder with six or seven cliamboi’s. 
each (urnishod with its own nipple and cnip, aiiu 
a lover trigger, wliioli oporntes the meolianisni 
required to turn Ui© chambers and fne the weapon. 
Tfia douWe-ftetioa revolver is om in iviiloh bj' 
simply pulling the trigger the hammer ,1s rdleBil 
and reloasod, ami tho olmmbeiK turned; whilst 
in the single-action revolver the Iianimer is raised 
by the thumb of tho flror and released by the 
trigger. JJreeeb-lcmling revolvers are of two Iclnda 
—the solid fj-wne revolver, which tenuliea the 
empty cases to bo forced out by a (liniinutive 
ramnnl (generally attached to Ih© pistol by a 
swivel), and tlio self-extracting revolver, of M’hich 
there are inany kinds. The regulal'iou pistol of the 
British ariny Is that illustrated here. By pressing 



"Wobloy's Revolver Pistol (Jlnrk 1.). 


the lever, e, the bolt securing the top of the liingcd 
fcaino is released, and the barrel turning upon tho 
liinge rarscji the cUnmbcrs, whilst tho extractor- 
rod coming into contact with - a sput-levet, dins 
out the filed coses and returnB into position; ino 
clisinibers are thus exposed for loading, nnibupoi\ 
the barrel being raised the hrcech-bolts snap lioine, 
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and tlio nistol is ready for firing by piOluig the 
trigfjor. Tliia principle is the most po|iulav of any 
cmjilovecl for self-exfcmcbing revolvcie, and ib iioe 
proved efiioient. Tlieic ftic luairy types of revolvers, 
self-extracting and other, but, with the exception of 
olieap wcapojta ami some wnglc-netion 80li()<fi-ame 
revoJi'eis i^iopiilar in Amuiica, tiie principle 04lopted 
by the Bntish and otlior govci-nments in that mosb 
generally used. Messrs Sinith & Wesson of Wor- 
castor, Mfxs-sachusctts, were the firet to impulansc 
the hinced self-extracting revoiver, antf amon^l 
many other models they now make one in winch flic 
haiiiiner is covered, ana the pistol can only be fired 
when firmly grasped by the hand 5 ti^ a safety bolt, 
wliich elTectnally and autoniubically bolts tlic finng 
niochanisni, projects through tlic Iiaft, and has to 
be pressed in before the trigger can be drawn back 
to raise the liainincr and lire the weapon. Tliis 
pistol is perfectly safe, and insures iinnmnity from 
such accidents as arise from careless handling. 
For milicary^ purposes the revolvar is generally 
made of lialf-inoh caUlivo, and such a %Yea)«>n has a 
range of from 100 to 300 yards, whilst at 50 vanls 
ton consecutive shots have been placed in a ^-iiicli 
ball's-cyc- At sliortor ranges its precision is equal 
to that of tho finest tlivclling pistol. Revolving 
arms of largo size are used as bannon (q-v.) and 
Mncliiue Quns (q.v.); and for furtlier particulars of 
vovolvittfl fivmvms consult Galcvnd. Lt Rtvolcre iU 
ffuejTfl (xd ed. 1873); Gould'w Modem Atiicrican 
Pistol and Revolver (Boston, 1888)5 and British 
service publications. 

Revue des Uciix Moiulcs* the best known 
of the French nmaazlues devoted to litoretnve, art, 
and coneral ciiUcuin, was founded tn Paris in J831 
by Francois Buloz, It liad appeared during 1820, 
bub was langiilshhiff until purcliased by Bninz, who 
fir/uJy ostaldishcd it. Many of the best Froncii 
unitors liavo contrihuted to its pages. 

ItewOi a state of India, called also Bnghel* 
klnxiid (q.v.).—K ewa Kantiia is tlie name of a 
political agency under the govornmout of Bombav, 
containing sixty-one small statos, of wliicli five are 
tribiibary to blio British govertimenfc, and most of 
tliO remainder to Baroda. Tho torritory inelnded, 
covering an area of 'i7Q2 miles, with a total popula¬ 
tion of 543,-152, lies mainly along tho soiitli bank 
of the lower NorlnuUla with patoltos north of it. 
nnci on the west borders on Broach, Baroda, and 
Abmadabad. 

Reward, in a legal sense, means Bomc 
Giicourngement wliicli the law liolds out for excr- 
Uoua in bringing certain classes of CTimiimls to 
justice. Dy statute 7 Gao, IV. clinn. Oj, tho 
courts of osaizo may order the shorifi’ of tJio county, 
ill which certain o/Iences iiavo been committed, to 
pay to persons who Itavo been active in securing 
trho apprelionsinn of oft’emlers clini’ged with ninrdcr, 
or With feloniously shooting, cutting, stabbing, 
wounding, or poisoning, or with rniw, burglary, 
housobrealaiig, robbery, arson, or cattle-stealing, or 
with being nccossoiy lieforc the fact to any of such 
ofroneos, or to receiving any stolen property, a 
reasonablo sum fco coinpciisate them for expense, 
o.xertion, atul loss of time, So by n later statute 
(14 and 15 Viet. chap. 55} courts of quarter 
sessions are autliovisec(, iu tlie case of any of tho 
above ofienees which they liflve juri-siUctioii to try, 
to order such coiiipoiisatioii 1 hnfc the payment to 
one person must not e.xceed £5. If any one is 
killed in ondenvoui'iiig to apinobend a peifon 
charged with 0110 of those ofl'oucos, the court iiiny 
order oompeneatioTi to be iiiatio to fchofainilv. The 
amount to be paid in all such case.s is subject to 
regulations wliicli may lo iimdo from time to time 
hy the Secretary of State. By statuie (24 and 2B 
Viot. chap. 96) lb is a felony, punishable by penal 


servitude to tlio exleii*; o£ seven years, to cownplly 
take any rewaixl for helping a poison to jivoporty 
stolen or cmhozzled, unless all duo diligence to 
bring the ofi'ciidcrs to trial has been used, In 
Britain an advertisement ofTering a rcw’ard for tlie 
return of stolen or lost pi'ojioi tv, using words pur¬ 
porting that no qiiCbtions will he nskcu or inquiry 
made after the person producing the property, 
renders Uio advertiser, printer, and publisher Jiab'lo 
to forfeit £60. For several years the oH'oring of 
rctt'ards by the government has in England been 
discontinued on grounds of public policy. For 
example, during the series of inurdeiB in MMiiio- 
chapel in 188S-90, tho Home Oliicc, though urgently 
requested to offer a reward for tho discovery of tho 
criminal, steadily refused to do so, 

Kewnrii a town of the district of Gnrgaon, in 
the extrerne KQwUi of tho Punjab, 60 miles S\V. of 
Delhi hy rail, an important centre for trade be¬ 
tween Punjab and Rajputaiia. Pop. 2.3,900, 

RcylMUid, Maoie itocii Louis, a clovm- French 
writer, was houi at Marseilles, I6t[i AugnsC 1709, 
travelled in the Levant and India, and returned to 
Paris ill 1820 to write for tho liniUeal papers and 
edit the //jsfoircscicjif/^f^ iic cl milikiire nc VKt\'p{di- 
tion yrancttise ai RnypU (10 vols. ]83O-30i, 
Dumont d’UrviUo’s voycuic aidoiir du Moneio 
(183.1), and Orhjgny's voynao duns Ics deux 
AviOrimtes (1830). jlis studies in social scionco 
boro fruit iw Rtndcs siu’ les Il6fomxaicurs oxi 
Soe-ialistes inodefncs{^vo\H. 1840-43 5 7tli ed. 1804), 
which gained him the Montyon pvizo (IR-li) and a 
place ill the Academy of Moral Sclonccs (1850). 
His imnsnally original satiric novel, J€) dme Putm oi 
rt la recherche d’-nne Position sociede (1843), hccaiuo 
whiely pojmlar, and was followed by the less sue- 
cessfiil Jcr6me Paturoi ri la recherche dc la 
mcilleuredeslifpnbliqxtcs (1848). Roybauil took an 
active part in politics, fust voted with the liCft, but 
after the July rovohuion with the Right, and wos 
sent by the AMsenibly to Algeria to visit Lhu agri¬ 
cultural colonics established tlioro. Tlis last LliU'Ly 
yearn were devoted lo studies in ccononucs. From 
1850 a moinbor of tho Academy, ho died at Paris 
28tli October 1879. Aiitimg Ins laLov works were 
Mrtrtncs c4 r«»w«gcs(1854)> tScclacsrfc fa Vie iiifKfrruc 
(1855), L'Inmstric cn ifmopc (18CC), and /itmlvs 
sur le ItCyiim dot Munuftxctnrat (J8D0). 

Rcj’K'jnvIlc. See Icki.and, Vol. VI. p. 02. 

Rcyiiui^ll tlic FoXi a well-known jiojnilar 
epic tho chametora of vvliieh are animals instead 
of men. It belongs to Iho series of lleast fahlos 
(q.v.) which have delighted tlic popular imaglna. 
tion from oarly ages and in all lands, from JiuHa 
to the Biifllimon’H country in .South Africa (suo 
Fabj-k), The storh’s that relate the knavuricH of 
I Uoyiianl the Fox BQcni to have originated fm- tho 
' most part in northern Franco and Fhuidors from 
the lOtli eontmy onwardH, luid to have hcon com- 
I posed and vccomposod ropcatediy in varimiH forms 
in the 12th and fullowing centuries, Tim anlhoi-H 
or editom, so far as tliey are known, helongeil 
cliiofly to Uio ceelesinstical orders. Tim several 
vei-sions diflcr not only in respeob of langnago and 
of stylo, but also in tfio choice and arrangement of 
the ojiisodas and iiicidentH narraled. All tmu 
\qM>n the kuavoviw* of Reynavd the Fox, as prae- ' 
t'sed hy liiin iu Ids quarrel with Isongrini tho 
V olr, who in all cncouulers goncmlly conics off 1 
rocoiid bent Tho host vor.sions, as the typicJil | 
Flemish and Low Gorman (lo be rofoi’icd lo iu 
detail lowor dou'n), leaeli a JiigJi Jorol 0 / Utorax-y 
excollonce. The episodes are woven together into 
a veritable cple} the vorailicatinn is agreeable and 
eiify; the chavactors are consistent and well-sne- 
tamed; the conteniporory marniovs, and the locali¬ 
ties and cireiimatanecs, that make the background of 
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tlie atovy ave ti-ua and vealistio •, and tlic story is told 
without any other obvious piii'iJOBo beyond that of 
flftbifling- honest nmusejnonfc. Thefio fealnres do 
lint, lioivcver, chameteviso all fcbe vereioas: some 
Jjfli’e hcoti cJearly irritton lor a saimoaJ i/nriiose, 
sonic are hKisei v -eoniicoted stvinga of iU-to\« ftuven¬ 
tures, others ding out n long and weary length 
tliroiigli iniiunicvablo iiicliiroreut vei'sea, whilst in 
othevR Btill the ehaiacLcrft are simply men disgiuaecl 
as animals, The earliest vevsiona weitj hi Latin; 
but they acorn to liavo been soon supplanted i>y 
Ficuclt III the 12th century, and In their new dress 
tho stories attained a much wider popularity. 
Sinco the boginning of tlio 16th centnvy nearly all 
tho editions printed can bo traced bacic to one of 
two soiircc.s, a Fleniisli or a Low Ocrinan, both of 
%N’lnch, lioNYcvcr, arc baaed upon French forma of tlic 
epic. 'J'lic task of tracing the connections between 
the iiumorofis versions that e^cist in the diflcrcnt i 
tongucB is one of great complexity and diillculty. I 
It will au/lice in tins place to cimnierate the more 
important, with mention of one or more ti-nsb- 
Worthy veoeut oditioiia. The best Latin vei-aion, 
hcnffnoiHS (cd, by Mono as Jicinardus Vutucs, 
BtuLLgarb, 1832 ; and by Vnigt, Hallo, 1884), wnicli 
posacaaos considcmble literary merit, was M'ritten ; 
111 Flanders about lUfl-48 by an unknown autlior. 
The IstnffHmns pviuted iir J. Gvimm’s Retuftarf 
FiicJis f Bei'llii, 1834) is not an older, but a later and 
alibroviatcd, form of tho aanio iwom. Tho best 
Fvoneh vevalons that swwivo wove cdUetl hy M^inu 
(4 vola. Pavia, 1826), with a supplement hy Clia- 
bailie (1830), and by Wavtin (4 vols. Strnaburg, 
1882-88). They wevo written batwcoii the niiddlo 
of tlio 13th and the middlo of t!to 14th conturA', and 
run to onovmoua lonatli, tlio sepavalo cyclos or 


JU}iart, apparently tho work of throe if not more 
authors, Pieno cle St Cloud, a priest of Looroix in | 
Brio, and a Norman priest llouort do Lison; (2), 
Xc CoM'onncmcnt <h ifctmrf, attributed to Marie I 
do Franco} and (8) Ic jVowrcA hy Jocqiic- j 

mars Qiolio of liUlo, about 1200. Tho last two ' 
are tranapavont natives upon certain of thonionastio I 
oi'iloi'S. There U a fourth cycle, a volmiiinous 
compilation or imitation by a priest of tho nolgh'' 
bonriiood of Troyes, made near tlie middlo of the 
nth contni'V, and entitled Le Itcnart Contrt^aii, 
ind. F. 'Wolf, Vienna, 1861). Tho oldest extant I 
Iligli German A’ovsion, Jtcinhart Vvha or Fuchs ^ 
{eel. RoissenljcrgGV, Hallo, 1880), more usnoUy 
called Jlcindic Fuchs, was a/laptw hy some one 
unknOAvn, oail^' in tlio 13tli century', from a 
still older voi'sioii, Iscmvimca i^dl, ifemlf a tvniis-' 
lation made from old Frencli sources about 1180 
bv an Alsatian, Ileinvicli der GUchesnoi-e, The 
Fleinlsb A'ci'sion Avbicli has been the basis of most' 
of tlie Imiislationa, continuations, and editions 
that Jiave beau made since iJie invention of print¬ 
ing is entitled Jlainaert dc Vos (cd. Martin, Fiwlor- I 
born, 1874), It Avas AViitten by one William, but 
AvhoLlior M’'illiam dc Matoc, Winiam UtcnliOA'o, or 
move probably an unknown William, iauncovtain, 
and dates aiiparontly from tlic middle of the tSth 
Century. The source upon which it is imilt ip the ' 
liincteenlh ‘ 1/rauch ’ in tho Momau tie Ileuiirt (Ja.st, 
ill vol. i, of JWoii), The text that has been almost, 
oxoliiaivcly used in tlic later translations, ftc., ia ' 
that of a second edition, deviating in some reapeots 
from William’s oAvn, notably in tho infusion of n 
didaobio, satirical londency ; the autlrov of this 
aocoml edition is not known. It was from a prose 
version of tiiis socoiicl edition, ptiblished at Gouda 


IfiSd). Upon tins same edition was based Hio Low 
Gorman vorelon, Rcinkc dc Vos (otU Pi'ien, Halle, 


1887), AV'liich has been more often trniislated 
perliaiw than any other version. Who the Low 
German translator aaus is not known, in spite of 
the <iucsUon having greatly exercised many special- 
fats. Tho editio priiiceps of Feink'e ia that of 
Liilieek (1498), avui next to it Btantls that of 
Rostock (1317). There are Danish (by A. H. 
Weigere, Liilieck, 1653), SAvedisli (Stockholm, 
1Q21), and sevejwt other High and Low Gennau 
cflitioiis, for Avhicli, liowever, see tlie bililiograpliy 
prefixed to Piien's Fcinht. Nevertheless special 
mention iiuist he made of Gotf-sclicd's ifigii German 
prose vei>,ion (1752) and Goethe's well-known 
High German )Micm, with Kaulbach's scarcely less 
known ilUiafmtions to tlio same. Popular High 
German translations avo eoiitniried in Siinroclc's 
Deulscht Volk^ikhey {vol. i. 1B45) and MavbacU’s 
Volksbiicher (vols. xv.—xvii.), 

TJie outline of the story, according to the Flem¬ 
ish Reiuaert^ ia os follows: Nobel the Lion, king 
of aiiinmls, was holding court one Eoster-ticle, All 
the aninials, great and mull, came and paid 
homage to him except Ileyiiard the Fox. Several 
amount them coiimlainecl of the knaveries of Rey¬ 
nard, the londewt ueing Isengvim the SVolf, Rey¬ 
nard's old comrade and enemy. Ho was followed 
hy TIbert tlie Cat and Pancer tlie Horse •, but Grini- 
havb the Badger epoke up (or IiIm uncle Reynard. 
Then came Clmiiticleoi’ the Cock, bringing liis dead 
daughter slain by Reynard. For tins and his 
other misdeeds the Fex shall, it is resolved, bo 
cited to aupcar liefoi’e tlio Lion niul he tried. 
Bruin tlio Bear is Bont to summon him. Reynard 
recoiA'cd iihii Avlth soft- words, told him of some 
honey hidden in a split tree, and contrived to get 
Bniin canght fast in the cleft of the tree j there 
the peasants found him ami nearly.bent him to 
death, but at last be got away aiicf ^Yont back to 
coAArt. The next messonger sent avos TIbert tlie 
Cat. Him, IiowoN’or, lloyiinnl poi'suaded. to catch 
jiilco ill ft iilaco Avlioro a noose bung, iiiAvhich the 
Cat got OAiight} and lie too was lorribly beaten 
before ho got away. At last Qrinibart tho Badger 
oil'ered to nnilortake the olllco of messenger; and 
lie poreuftdwl Reynard to go Avitli him to court. 
Oil the way tho Fo.x inakos n sort of private confes' 
sion of hi» rascalitios aucl luiadeeda to hia relative 
the Badger, cajiccialiy of tlie tricks lie Ims played 
offnjKiu the Wolf. Tlie aniiiials again came fovAvavd 
with their accusations. Reynard dcfcndeil himself, 
hut WAS condemned to doatli. As ho was about to 
be hanged on the gallows, jio bogged Wave to make 
ft public confession of his evil deeds. In the course 
of Ids speech ho dropped a hint that lie kiieAV 
wliorc an hnnAcnao ivcasnvo was hidden, and then, 
nt tho Lion's request, tells all about it. His father, 
old Reynard, and Isoiigriui the Wolf, and Bniiii 
the Bear had conspived togotlior to slay the Lion 
and mftko Bruin king in Ids stenil; but lio(Reyiianl) 
hod stolen their treosuro, n'itli Avliich they thought 
to lure soldLers, and liad gone and liiddcii it. Tie 
conld not eiilTei' tiie noble Lion to be slain and tho 
wicked Boar to be iimtW king in his place. The 
Lion tliereiipoii pardoned him, and caused Bruin 
and Lsengriin to .be seized and eA’illy entreated. 
Bnt when he asked Reynard to go and fthow him 
whore tlio treasure wns, Reynard excused liiiiisolf, 
saying lie avos under.an oath to make a pilgrimage 
lo Roaiwj. The Lion then let him go ; and Reyiiaid, 
taking uith him Cuwaert the Hare and Behu tlio 
Rftin, set out on his jiilLniinage. On the Avay lie 
passed hiaown home, and induced Cuwaert to go into 
the lionso Avith him, and there killed liiiia And he 
put his head in ft sfttohol (made from the skin of 
the Bear) mid gavo it to Belin, and bade him cany 
Itbftckto the Lion, tcHing liim it contained valuable 
lolt^. 'When the Lion saw Cawaovt’s head ha 
was exceeding Avvotli, and bade them let tho Wolf 
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and the Beai’ go free out of nrison; and lie gave 
tlie Earn into tlioiv power, and decreed lieynam ta 
be an outlaw. 

To tills tlie Low German veiaion a<lds a contmu- 
atinn, partly a repetition of the same ineidonts 
under (iisgiiise and partly an uctnal continnetioir 
of tlie story, ending in a singlo combat between 
the Fox and the Wolf, in \micli the former bj’ 
trickery boat liis anta"oni.‘ib, Finally be retunieil 
to Ids own bnniQ, honoured with the favour and 
|irotecfcioiJ of the Lion. 

English xendora Blioiiltl consult tlio Infci’odiictinn to W'. 
J. Thoma’ edition of Cfixlon’s Meffiiard (J846) and Car- 
lyio’B ‘Early German Litexaturo’ iw wl. iii. of Jiriso. 
Eisoi/.i, though many of tlio eonohisious there stated 
have been upset by iiioi-o recent invcstlgabious. 

Reynolds, John Folton, an American 
gencval, wtia Imvn in Lnncaatcv, Pennsylvania, 2etli 
Septcmlief 1820, graduated at "VYeat Point in 1841, 
and bccamo comuiandanb there in I860. As 
brigadier-general ho foiiglit at Mechanicsville amt 
Gnuics’s ilille, and was taken nvisonov at Cllendnlo, 
hilt oxclianged in August 1802. At tho second 
liafctle of Pull Ilnii Ins own brax'firy' induced liis 
hiigade to stand fast, and so prevented a comploto 
vov\t, In Novembev he was coinnusBioued uiajov- 
goiioral, and in 1863 cominmulcd a corps at 
Frcderiolcriburg, Ho was killed ut Gettysburg, 
wliore iiG coinmaiidod tlie left wing* on 1st July 
18Q3. TUe state eveeted a granite shaft an the 
spot Avliere lie foil, and his men a bronze hei-oio 
statue on tlie field ; amt in 1884 an equestrian 
statue W04) unveiled iu Pliiladclpliia. 

Rc^lloUlSj Sir JoflilUA, P.IiA., portrait and 
subject painter, was born at Plyinpton Earls, near 
Plymouth, on 10th July 1723, tlie year of Kncllov’s 
death. His father, a clergyman ami master of 
Plyinpton grammar'School, intemlcd liim for th© 
medical profession^ Imt lie developed a strong 
apbitiiclo for painting, was continually studying 
the plates in Cats's j3aok of EwUema, Bryden’a 
Pf»faro/i, and tUft other volumes tliat came iu liis 
way, and at tho ago of ciglit liad mastered the 
Jeanii's I'crspcctiH, and applied Its principles to 
drawings executed by liimaolf. In October 1740, 
accovditiglv, ho ^V£uJ Rout to London to study art, 
and plnceH in Uie studio of TJionias Hudson, a 
portrnlt-painter, of very moderate abilities, much 
oniployoa at the iiiiio. In 1743 ho rotm*iicd to 
Dcvonsbivc, and some of the portraits of local 
worbliic.i whicli ho then (u’ortuced still exist. In 
the following yenv ho was again in London pursu¬ 
ing his art j but in tlie bogiiiiiing of 1747, after the 
death of his fatliov, ho sottled in Plymouth Bock, 
now Dovonpoi't, where lie learned lUiich from a 
study of tho works of 'iVillinm Gaudy of iSxotor. 
In 1749 ho iiiado the acquaintance of Commodore, 
afterwards Lord, ICeppel, wlm invited him to 
accoinpnny liiiii on a criiieo in the Mediterraneivn; 
and, after painting many of the Uritish oincei’s in 
Minorca, he iiiotlo liia way to llomc, where ho 
.'sLudierl llupUtiel aud Miclioel Angelo, and in tho 
Vatican caught n chill wliicli pei'inanontly affected 
Ins hearing, and necessitated his use of an ear- 
trumpet during the rest of his life. He also visited 
llologiui., Genoa, Florence, Parma, and Venice. 
Keturning to England in October 1752, ho soon 
afterwards established himself in a studio in St 
Jlnvtiii’s Lane, London, and attrnctml nofcfoo by 
his portraits of the second Duke of Bovoushii-c and 
Commodore Keppcl. Heforo long Jie was iu 
cxcelJeiit pmetico, and in. the year 1755 he hail no 
fewer than a hundred mid twenty sittens, of whom i 
he nrodiiccd portraits iu which the inflnenec Of the ' 
Italian nmatera, and e. 9 pociallv of Correggio, is 
clearly visible j worlca in wliicli lie was certainly 
aided hy such assistants as Mavclii, but which ho I 
impressed rvitU his own charactev and individuality. ^ 


He soon roniovcd to Great Newport Street j and 
finally, in 1*700, h© purchased a mansion on llio 
west side of Leicester Square, to which ho added a 
studio and receiition-vonm. 

He was now at the height of his fnnio, and a 
valued friend of Ids most cel&hvalcd coiUouipovavicH. 
In 1704 he finindcd tho famous liLovary olnh of 
which Br Jolnmou, Garrick, llurko, Goldsniilh, 
lloHWell, and Sheridan wore mornhers; all of wliom 
weYO iuwtrayed by his brush. He was one of the 
earlicut iiienibei's of the 1 neorpoyaLcd iSocioty of 
Artists, and contributed to its exhibitions till 1708, 
when, tm the establislimont of Llio Uoyal Academy, 
he was elected its lU-st pvosideut 5 and in the fidlow- 
tug year h© received the honour of kiiiglitliood from 
tlio 'king. Ill 1709 he delivered tho IirsL of liis 
Bisconrscs to the students of the Acivdoiny, liftucn 
of which have been published. They are full of 
valuable andwell-coiiRiderctl instruction, aiul, along 
with his papers on art in the hllcv, his anuotations 
to i)n Fresnoy's Art of Painting, and his Notes 
on f/te Arf of the. Low Cmoifrics (the result of a 
visit to Helgiiim and Holland in 1781), show a 
correct and cultivatcil literary style, IIo con- 
tribiited ln« picture of Miss Morris as ‘IIopo 
mu-sing Love' to the Ilvsl exhibition of the Iloyal 
Aciuloiny, along with his )iorti-aiLs of the Dnclicss 
of Manclivster, Mm Blake, Mrs Cruivo, and Mrs 
Houvorio; and in 1771 coinplcLod his subject of 
‘Coiiivt HgoUuo and his ChiUtren in tho Dungeon,' 
u.miallv regarded as his most Biiccessful oH'ort in the 
(lii'cetion of histoiical art. In 1784 iio succeeded 
Allan Kanisay ns paiiitov to tho king; iu Uio same 
year he fmishe<l ivnil exhibited his i»oi'tvaUi of i<Ivs 
Siddons as tlie 'Tragic Muse,’iu tlio possotsiou of 
the Duke of ■Westminster, undoiihtedly Ills grcatesl- 
portrait, a work existing in he^'el■a( vorshiufl, of 
which on© is in tho Dulwich Gallery; and iu HUT 
he uiiilcvt-ook thi'ce .subjects for IloyiieH’s Shako- 
spoaro Gallery, executing ‘I’nck,’ ‘TIio Witch 
Scono from Maehcth,’ and ' Tho Doatli of Oardiiial 
Bcmifovt.’ 

Hitherto lie liad devoted liimsclf Mdlh llLtlo 
interruption to his art, having spoodily vocovorod 
from a slight attack of itamlysis from which ho. 
RUtVered iu 1782; but iu July 1780 hm night 
became affected, and ho ceased to paint, though 
ho was still able to enjoy iiitcrcoiirae with Ids 
friomlH, The following year wan onihitlm'ed hy an 
unfovtwnatc dispute wiili the Acadomy vogavdiug 
tho appointment of a jirofoRWor of J’evspeotivo, 
which led to Ids reaigiiatioii of the pi'osidenlsliip, 
a resolution which lie afterwards recmisiilurod uTitl 
rescinded; and on the lOth of Bceeinbev 170(1 ho 
delivered Ids hist Discourse to tlio stiulonlh. 
Gradually liis stroiiglh sunk—for, unknown to Ids 
plij-siciaiis, lie was KuH'oriiig from a |iiiiiifiil form 
of livor cotupiaint—and he peacefully cxpivml on 
tho 2.3d f'chiuary 1702, 

lb is ill virtue of hi.s portraits that Hoyiiolds 
raulifl as the head of llio ICtiglisli school of art. 
In the dignity of theiv bLyfo, the power ivml 
expres 8 i\'enc.s.s of tlioir liaiidliiig, tlio variety and 
approjirialenv.s.s of llioir aLLitudes, in tho beauty 
of their colouring and the delicacy of their Ilosli- 
pnhiting, his porUniU have nevov been Huvjvasami. 
He M'fts at home alike in portraying the strcngtli 
of manhood and tho grace of tlio gentler sex 5 and 
his pietui'os of cMldron have an cspeoial tomlor- 
nm ami beauty which have given a ^Yov'hl•^Yide 
celebrity to works like • Master Ihinlmry,’ ‘Tho 
Strawberry Girl,’ and 'Simplicity.' His oUbrts iu 
the highor dopartmonts of liistorical and imagimv- 
tiv© tttfc woi-e less Buccossful, and too oflon tlies© 
can bo regarded only as auunig tim failuros of a 
gi-oat artist. In Ins technical methods Koynolds 
was imfortunatcly most oarelass and uiicortain. 
Ho wns contiuviaUy expoYimontlng in now pvocoBSOfi 
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and \>ntried coxuLinationa of nigments, with the 
lesulfc tliat even in his on’n lifeLinie liis ivories 
(lebevioratod, especially in fclieir fleali-tints. 

Pcrsnnally Roynolda ivns a man of fmo ami 
varied cnlLnie, and lie wia dialingnishml by an 
cx^nsibo iirhanUy, the exprassion of a most 
annahle anti eqnahlo tlispositlon, wliicli was 
e.vcepbionalJj* lilted to ivin and retain friendsliip. 
Ilis digiiiried gentloiiesn, his mild reasonableness, 
tamed even tUo fiorcenoss of Dr Jolmson; anil 
Ihoro ivas more of ti'iiLli llinn is nsual in poetic 
panegyric in llie linos of Goldsmith ivliicli ajwak 
of this painter fts 

Still Ijorn to Improvn ns In every jwrt, 

Ilia pencil oiir Taccs, Ills inaiincrs our heart. 

The first gi'cat collcolion of the works of Itcynolda 
was brought together by tlie Biitiah Instiintion in 
1813, and numbered 142motnve.s; anotherjgatberiDg 
was formed by the same body in 1823 5 164 examples 
of liis art wore included in the Kmitli Ivcnsiiiffton 
Porlruil Exldbifcion oi 1867 j and 231 were exliilntod 
in tUo Gvosvenov fiallory in 1883-84. liis awthentic 
ivoi'ks liavQ boon estinmted by Taylor to nuiiibor 
)>Gtwce» two and ibioo tbon.sand; «nd from these 
Home 700 engravings !»ave been executed, some 
of thorn—such as the mezzotinta of J. It Smith, 
Jdlm Dixon, William Diolcinson, Valentino Green, 
and JamoH M'Ardoli—vanl<lng among the finest 
examples of tho art. 

Soo JUmoCi'S of Siv Joshua lUynotJt, Kniyltt, <C'e., 
by jnmea Northcoto, 11. A. (1813); The Literary yvorhs 
0 / lyiv Joihtia. Siyaolds: with Afentoir 0 / the A ulhor, 
«5o., by William Boechoy, JbA. (1835)} Life and Times 
of Sir Joshua Uejinolds, by 0. It I.ertie, ItA., and Tern 
Taylor (2 voU. 18Q6); A CaMo(jne Jlaitonni of the 
L’nffrawi IFofUv of Sir Joshua IlcynoUU, P.R.A., by 
ISdwMd HnmlUon, M.B., F.L.S. (M od. im): TV. M. 
Coinvay, Ariistia LcvelapmJil of Reynolds and Oains- 
tdi'ouf/A (i860}, 

lMiali<10]iian<;y* 8eo DiviNATiON, Divinimo 
Rod. 

RliadailifllltllilSi in Greek Mytliolo^, (be 
son of 2oii.s and Europa, and brother of Minos of 
Crete. Ho settled in Bojolia, where ho mavrlwl 
Alcmcne. 60 great was liis reputation during life 
for the oxorolao of justice that after death he was 
appointed a judge in tho nnder'Wovhl, along ivith 
Atmos and diacua. 

Rluctia, an anoiont Roman province embracing 
a largo part of tlio Alpine tract botweoii tho hasina 
of tlie Po and tho Ijanulio, now incUuled in tho 
Gi'isous and the Aii.strian Tyrol. Its inhabitants 
were brai’fl and turlmleiit, and wore only siibducrl 
by Drusii.s and Tiberius after a dosperato resist¬ 
ance. The pvoviirce was thou formerl, to which 
Vindelieia wire -soon added; but Inter Bliiotia was 
subdivided iiitd lllifeLiaPriina ami lllirotin Secuiida 
(Vindelieia). Tho only impovtant town in Rlimlia 
was Tridontimrni {Trent); tlie colony of Anguslo 
Viiidolicorniii {Ajiffsburaj ivn.s in its northci’n part. 
—Vorllliu-ticBeds, ReoTniASSioS ystem. 

HhillilllilCCiVi (Biic/i:fAonia), anatoml order of 
exogenous plants, consisting of trees or slinibs; 
often Hisitty; wftft mitfile, ganemliy^ altenmte 
leave,?, and stipules minute or wanting. This 
order contains about 250 known species, natives 
of Icinnovalo aiul tropical countHe.?, find very 
generally distributed over the globe. The prevail¬ 
ing piinuiplo ill the buchthonis is a latter extrac¬ 
tive which is acrid or astringent, tonic and anti- 
fobi'llo. Some of thorn arc used in (Ij'cing (see 
BucicniOTiK, and Vrench Bereies), some in medi¬ 
cine (.SCO Red Hoot), and the fruit of some is 
pleasant (see JUJUDE); whilst llovcnia diUeiSt a 
native of Chinn and Japan, i» vomavk&hlo for' the 
thioUoniug of its flowov-stalks after flowering, so 
us to foi'Ju a succulent sweet red pulp, with a 


flavour resembling that of a pear. The lotus of 
the oiijsient Lotopiiagi, celebrated by Homer, is 
fclie frnifcof 2 i 2 yp/i?fs luius, asmall slimb abundant 
in Spain. Sicily, Bavliary, Tunis (see Lotus). The 
wood of Rhamnus fraiujulu yields a supedor cljur- 
coal for the inanufncturo of gunpowder. 

^ RilAflipsilllTlZi?, a Greoi&ed form of the Egj'p- 
tian name Ramses, apparently Ramses IIT., the 
hiiihler of the pavilion of Mecllnet Abu nfc Thebes. 
Briigflcli makes llhainpainitoa a Greek form of 
iZomessu jta nvta- (‘ Ramces the Gwl'); Mnspevo, 
Ramsis-si-mt (‘Ramse.s, .son of Neitli’), a title 
never borne ly the Theban kings, but first uaecl by 
the Baltic princes, ivhicli fiscs the date of the talc 
to the pcriorl of Psammcticlnis and his dynasty. 
Of him Herodotus (IT., 121 et sea,) relates a story 
snlratantially the same as one of the most wide¬ 
spread folk-tales of the Aryan world. The king 
ac<juh-e(i an cmunious fciensure, and to seeiiro it 
built a treasury of stone. The arcbitect left ono 
stone loose, so nicely adjusted as tn be unnotieetl, 
yet capable of being taken out amJ replaced witli- 
oiib durieulty. Before death he ontnists tho secret 
to hia two sons, who from time to time plunder the 
king’s trea-amo at their will, until at Jcngtli the 
elder is eniigliL i« a snare sot by the king. Accord¬ 
ing to his ctcsvvc, tlift yiwngov bvothev cuts olV and 
carries aivay bip bead, bo that Jie nmy remain un¬ 
known. Tho king now orders tho headless body 
to be exposed nnbnyjed, WDtected by a gnavd of 
soldiers, Lwt the yomigfir bi’other lades an nss witli 
skins or wine, allows some of it to'nin out, and is 
relieved In his distress by tho sohlicrB, to whom in 
gi-atitudo ho gives his wine so A ecly that they all 
sink into a m nnken sleep. Tboroupon ho shaves 
tho right Imlf of nil their beards, and omiies his 
brother's body to his mother. The king ne.xt sends 
Ilia daughter to ilnd out tlie olevsr thief. She pro¬ 
mises her love to those who reveal to licr tho most 
cstraoitUnavy tliiugs that liave ever happanod to 
thorn, and when the yoiiug man in his turn rolatoa 
tlio strange passages of liis life she seizes limi t but 
ho oinmingly slips his brothev’s dead hand into hors, 
and so escapes. Tho king is so miiclt .struck with 
wonder mid mlmimtion that iio promiscH the olover 
thief hia daughter in marviage, since be aurpasBCd 
all mankind in knowledge} for, udiilo the Egyptians 
surpossed all the world, lie Burpnssed tho Egyp- 
liane. 

Such is the oldest vecoeded I’ovsion of ABbjBinB- 
son’s ‘Mostor-thiof' and CaiupboirB ‘Slrifty-lad,’ 
Dr Barbu Constantinescu’s Rouiiianiau gypsy story 
of ‘The Two Tlucvos/ a variant of the story of 
Trophonio.'i and Aganicdes in tho ti-enaiiry of 
Hyrieus at Hvria (Tans. ix. 37), of Augeias in 
Elin, and of Hovnuis (4&7t6s ^TjhijTCK), as well aa 
of tho Hindu legend of iCarpixi'a nnd Gata, or tliat 
of Ali Baba and tlie Eorty Thieves iu the Arabictn 
Ifiahls. Tlio story oecinfl in the oldest versian 
(I 2 th century) of the romance of the 'Seven 'Wise 
Masters,’ tho DQlo 2 )athos, sive ele Rege el Sepieni 
fi-om which Sor Giovanni pvoW,bly 
derived the story as fmnicl in Ids Pecowne (written 
ch-ca 1378), ivlioro it is i-olatcd of an architect 
nantod lilado irho stole a ^Mon vaso from tim 
treasury of tho Doge of Vemcc, It will bo found, 
nioro or less perfect, in every colloctioii of European 
foik-taica, wbetlier Novee, Gaelic, imitlorn Greek, 
French, Breton, Albanian, Sicilian, Hungarian, 
Dutch, Tyrolese, Danisli, or Rusaion, aa well fta 
Kabyl, Mongolian, Tibetan, and Sing-lialese. 

Maspovo defonda the story as iniVdamenfeally 
Egypbion, or at least Egyptianised long before 
Herodotus, in spite of the Greek dress in which’ 
the liisioriao' has clothed it. It bos been objected 
bv BonWi that the idea of a movable stone is nob 
Egyptian, aSid is but ill adapted to the size of the 
filoiios used in biiiUliug; bub at Dendeta have 
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l)ec5n foiiuti a series of cvyj)ts conimiinical-iiig with 
tlie tenijdo liy nano'W jins'iftycs formerly opened 
and closet! in a similar iiiarnier, the stone sculp- 
titrecl lilic the rest of the ^vall. Again, Wilkinson 
olijected tliat tlte aokllevs vnve uo licavtls; Init has- 
vcliefs and statues show tliat Egyntlana of pure 
race wore hearda according to individual taste; 
and besides the soldiers of police in nnesLion 
helonged to a tribe of Lihyaii oii^n, named Mazion, 
who usually ^^’or6 the beard. 

See Licbreolit'a tinnslation (1861) of Dunlop’s ^ri«forp 
of Prose Fieliom; A. Sdjiefuer in vol. xiv. of tlio 
Bulietin of tUo Bfc Pctei-Bburg Aendomy of Soionces; W. 
A. Clouston’s Popular TuIca nnd Fietiotts (1887); and 
Jrnsporo’a Coiitea PojmUiirea ile l'£{/i/ple Ancienne (2il 
ed. 1889). 

RliaiiSOtUstS (CJr.j from rhujAein, ‘to stitch 
together,’ and odi, 'an ode'), a class of men in 
ancient Greece who travoUed from plnec to place 
reciting poetry. They are distinct from tho pro¬ 
fessional iniii.sti'ols [aoicloi) of the Oi/ywcy, although 
their legitimate auecesaora; but they also seem, at 
first at lensb, Co have been composers of epic jHietry, 
nUhough it is hardly probable that this m'Os often 
the case after tlie fitli century n,C. Wo find distinct 
traces of the public recitation by rliapsodists of tho 
Homeric poems as early a,s 000 n.o., at jdocea so far 
apart as ^icyon, Syracuse, Delos, CItios, Cyprus, 
and Athens. Indeed at AbUens ancient Jaw pro* 
Bcvibctl tho I'Qcitatiou of Homov once every tour 
ycai-s at the fcBtival of the Great Panalhcna'a. 
To the early vhapsodUts mainly belongs the credit 
of the wide dlftVelon of tlio Ilomovlc poems through- 
out tho Ovoek world. They theniaelvcs were lield 
in high csteeni and richly reward6<i; but in later 
days the art came to he in'acbi.se(l in a mere 
mcohanical inaimor, and the influonco of the rhap- 
Bodi.sta ehhed accordingly. In Plato’s Ion we get 
a picture of tho vliapsodist as ho was about tho 
middle of the 4tli century D.o. Ion is a iialivo of 
Ephesus wlio goes from city to city reciting Ilomor 
to crowds of hearers, appearing on a platform in a 
I'lchly-eiubroidored diuss, a golden wreath on Ins 
head. He n<Id8 dramatic forco to his declamation, 
and brings Homer home to his iiearcis’ hearts, 
being himself by Hotner. Moreover, ho 

interprets Homer in a conthiuoiis exposition, and 
Is proud of Ills lliioncy of ideas. Ion is described 
ns devoted exclusively to Iloiner, but tlicro 
wero a few of hia bretriren wlio gave tliomsclvos 
also to Orpheus, Musicus, Hesiod, AvchilocluiH, 
or Simonides, It is unlikely that Iloiner was over 
sung to music, although in earlier times there wore 
heroic lays which ^Ycrc sung to the accompaniment 
of tJio lyi'C. As lyric poetry became move dis¬ 
tinctly wltivateil, such epic lays came to be simply 
dcciniiiicil, tliQ rliapsoclisb holding a branch of bay 
in his liaml instead of a lyre. 

Kliataiiy) or HATrAxy, a half-shrubhy plant, 
of the natural order Polygaleru, a native of the 
cold stoi'ilo tablelands of the Andes m Porn and 
Bolivia, It is called ilatunhiu in Peru, It is 
valued for the medicinal properties of the root, 
which are shaved more or loss by otlier specic.s of 
the same genus, also natives of SoutU America. 
Ill the British Pliarmacopccin the dried rools of tu’o 
species [Kvanieria tn'andra, Pernv-ian Ithatany, 
and IC, ixinii, Savniiilla Rliatany) ai-e officinal 
iiiidor the name Kramorito Btidix. " Tlie roots vary 
a good deal in size ami thickness, but (tre always 
rougli-lookin^r, and reddish in colour. The bark 
Ims a strongly astringent taste, and when chewed 
tinges the saliva red ; tlio wood is nearly tasteleas, 
The dried root is a powerful astringent, and is 
employed in diarrlicca, mucous discharges, passive 
lunniorrliagcs, and cases where an astringent or 
styptic action is indicated, Tlic fiticly-powdored 
root i.s also a frequent coiistitnent of tooth-powders. 


Rliatany' root is inipoiied from various parts of 
South America, but cldeiiy from Limn. It is 
extensively imported into Portugal in order to 
communicate a rich red colour to wines, Its 
peculiar properties are due to tho presence of 
liiatany-taiinic acid, a vavioty of tannic acid which 
is found in the root-bark to tho extent of about 20 
per cent.; it also contains a red colouring mattur, 
and the ordinary constituents of woods. 

Ulidy Ile Dfi. See Rib 

ltilica,an ancient Cretan cnvth-goddcss, daughter 
of Urauua and Giva, wife of her inotlier tlio Titan 
Cronus, and by him mother of tho Olympian deities 
ZeiiH, Holies, Poseidon, lleva, Heatia, Dometev. 
She was early identified with tho Asiatic uatuie' 
goddc&s C 3 'belo, the Groat Mother, vdio >vas U’or- 
shipped on lumiiitains in Mysin, Lydia, niid 
Phrj'gia. Her Cretan Curctes correapoiulcil to the 
Plirj’giaii Coryhantcs, inanj' of whom mutilated 
llienisolves like Attis in the freir/.y of thoir orgies. 
Tlie regular priests of Cybelo, the Galli, made 
themselves cumicliH for conscience’ sake. A Sihvl- 
lino oracle dccvccd the introiUictiou of the wovsldp 
of tho Great Mollior at Rome in 204 ji.o,, and in 
217 a temple wn.s dedicated on the Palatine, Tlio 
cult Irccame widely extended under tho Eiimirc. 
In the 2(1 century A.d. tho ritc-s of tho 'J'auyoholia 
and Crioholia wove added, in wliioh candidates 
Wero Imptiscil for purilicatlon and vogonei'atioii 
M'ith tho hlood of sacvidcial hulls ami rams, lico 
the article Cyiiklk.--Uiika Sylvia was tho jiioLlicr 
of Romulus (q.v.). 

Itlica, also called Nandu oml American Ostrich, 
a genus of South American birds, wlilch furm, 
according to tho most recent researches, a sonio- 
what isolated group, though rtearor to tho ostriches 
Than to any other birds. They arc incapable of 
(light, hut the wings nio rather boLLcr developed 
than in any other of tho so-called 'StruthiouH' 
birds; tlioy present an interestingavelialocliaiacter 
in the porsistoiico of a claw upini each of tite threo 
digit*, tliU8 recalling very forcihly tho origin of 
the wing from a inohonsjlo forolimh. As in the 
ostrich and the nptoryx, Llie fcaihoi'S have no iiflor- 
shaft, and tho colour of Llio eggs Is wliito. Tho 
male bird incubates. There are three dislimit 
imecies—viz. It. ameriemu^ 11 macyorhyudut, ami 
It. Diinoint, which are to lie distinguished by thoir 
gcogmpliicttl range as well n.s by oxtornal and in¬ 
ternal difToroucos of filvucLure. 'i’ho Hi'st-uauu'.d 
snecies inhabits tho southern half of tho omitinent. 
it. /ntfcrorkwieArt, which is ihii kur colmircd, especi¬ 
ally on tlioTicad, is found in nortli-rasL Ihazil, i^, 
Daricttii, in which most of the featbors liavo white 
Wm, is found in Bonth-eastorn South Amoviea. 
They all iircfer gras-sy plains (fin/nyio,?), herd in 
troojis, niid run with groat rapidity. 

Rlica Fibre. See JlnjiiMKiiiA. 

Rliegiinn. See lltsciciio, 

Rlieiiiis, or Rmsm, a city in tlie French doiiurt- 
iiicMit of Marao, situated on tlio Veslo (a tributary 
of the Aisiio}, 100 miles KNE. of Paris by rail. 
Strongly fuvtified with detached fuvts viineo tlie 
Fraiico-Gorman U’ar, wlion it was for a time tho 
German licadqnartcr.«, it is well built, and from tlio 
inatoi'ial otuploj'ed in building, wliieh i.s die chalk- 
stone of tho district, and from the pvevtilonco df the 
oldor abi'lo of domesUo architucturci has ii pietur- 
esqno appearance. It is hiiilt on the eito of Dufocor- 
torum, which is mentioned by Oiesar us tlio capital 
of tlioRouii, from which iiooploitsubHctjuontlj' look 
ite preaent name. Oluifttiauiby may liavo found an 
entrance into lUioims at an earlier period, hut it 
waa not till about 300 that it hccaiuo a bielmii’s 
see. Under tho Frank rnlo it was a place of umcli 
importance, ami it acquired a deeply religious 
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iiitoiest from its liaviiig been llio scene in 496 of 
tUe baYitism of Clovis and Uia chief oHicei^ by the 
bishop, St Homy (c. 438-533). In tho 8th century 
it Ijocanic an aiehbialiopric, and fixnn 1170, when 
Philip Angnstus ^va3 solemnly ci-owTieil beiOi 
becaiiio the plnco for tl»e coronation of the kings of 
Pjanco, ^Yho wera anointed from a voasel of aacied 
oil, called tho iSVcm^e Ampoule, which a dove was 
said to hav'o caviicd to St Ilemy from heaven. 
Joan of Are bronglit the danphiu biblicv, and the 
only aovevcigna in tho long aovies, down to 1825, 
not Clowned at Elieiiiia wore Henry IV., Napoleon 
I., and Louis XVIII. In 1793 the cathedral was 
attacked by the populace, and the saintc ampoule 
amnshod by a sans-cniottc: and in 1830 the cero- 
mony of coronation at lilieim.H was abolished. 
Thu cathcdi al, aUliongh tho towem of tho original 
dcai^'ii arc still uiiilnislmd, is one of tlio fiiicsl extant 
apociiuens of Gothic areiiitcctnro. lb w.'m built 
between 1212 and 1430, and in 1877 the goverii- 
meuL votal £80,000 towards vcHtomlLon. Its navo 
is 400 feet long by 90 in breadth, with a transept 
of 100 feet, nntl tlio height is 144 feet, Its grandest 
fcivtiu'cs arc tho woat kendo, which is almost tin- 
livnllod, with its inayniJlcont doorway (iigui'ed in 
Yol. IV. p, 60), and tho BO-cailcd Angol Tower, 
which rises 59 feet above tho lofty roof. The 
atalncd glaaa Is rcinai'kahle for its beauty; tho 
organ is onu of the llneabin France; and twosnr- 
vivo out of six ningnifioont tapeatrios. The Homan* 
caqiio olmrcli of St lleniy i mainly 1100-80). witli 
Clio sainc^a .shvino, is ncarl^ of equal si 2 c, but of 
less aYChitecb»\ral iivctonsfou. Also notowortliy 
ai'o the liOtol-do-ville (1027-1880); tho ancient 
‘ Malaon dcs Muaiciona ’ and archicpisoopl palace; 
the Poi'ta Hai'tls, a Homan triumplint arch; tho 
Lyo(5o, repvoaentiiig a former univorsity (1647- 
1703); and statiics of Loiiis XV. and two natives, 
Colborb and Marshal Dvouct. Hlioims is one of 
tho principal cutropOta for tUo wines of Champagne 
(q.v.), and the hills wliloli surround 
tlio town ai ‘0 piniitetl with vine* 
yards. It is one of tlio groat centres 
of the woollen inauufacture in 
Franco, and its niamifacturea, ent- 
braoing woollen goods (especially 
merinoes), mixed kbrics in silk and 
wool, &c,, ni'O known in oonunorcc 
os Artklos do Reims. Poi), (1872) 

71,397; (1880) 93,922, Sco tho 
article DoVAYi and Jnalinus, 

Rktlms, k villa das sacres (1800). 

RliC'liig^ail, n district, 14 miteS' 
long, atvutchiiig along the right bank 
of the llhine, from opposite Mainz 
to tho village of Lorch, 8 miles 
below Bingen, formerly belonged to 
the arclibisliopric of Mainz, and now 
forms part of the adminiutrative 
district of Wiesbaden In Priissria. 

Fvotcctcd by mountains from the 
north and cast winds, and exposed 
to tlio mid-day siui, the Rlieingau 
proclnoc.‘i wines of tho host nuality, 
ns Joliannisbei'gor, ItlUlcsImimor, 

Mai’cobninner, Assmanshnnser, &c, 

Uliciil.sli Apcliitectiirc, tho 

style of Die countries bovdering on 
tho Rhine when tho arts Ih’sl revived 
after tlie fall of tho Roman, ompiro. 

Tlicy and Lombardy being at the 
tiino of Cliarlemagno parb of the 
same enipiro, Lombard Architecture (q.v.) has con- 
sidornblo alllnity witli those north of the Al{^ 
Sonio very cftvly oxarnplea of this style avo still 
to bo found in Switzerland. Arcliifcecture rcceivid 
great eiicoui'ttgenionfc from Chatie/nagno and kw 


successors, and the ithenish style made great pro¬ 
gress up to tiic beginning of tho 13tU century, 
•when the fashion of cojiying the Gotliio arcliitec- 
tura of France .supersedetl it. lb is, liowever, 
ft woJl-Jnarkeil style, nnil i.'i 
complete and perfect in 
itaelf. Like the Loinbavil 
style. It is rmind-arclici], 
and has some remarkable 
peciiliaiities. Many of the 
earliest churches seem to 
liavo been cli'Citlnr (like 
the cathcdial at Aix-la- 
CliapcUa, built by Cbavlc- 
fiiagnc), but in couvsq of 
time tlic circular clnivch 
was al).sorbc<l into tlio 
Ilasitica, or rectangular 
church (see llOMAXitSQUu 
AnciiiTKCTuaK), in the 
form of a iceslcni apse. 

Most German churches 
thus iiavo itco apses —an 
eastern and a u'cslcrn. 

They also hnvo a number 
of small cvrcttlftv or octa¬ 
gonal towers, which iiecm 
Co be eimilar in origin to 
the Round Towers of Ire¬ 
land. They exemplify in 
ft remarknbio nimmcr tho 
Arrangetuenfs of an ancient Fig. 1.—Plan of Cliuroh 
plan of the 9th century. at Lnach. 

found in the nioimstery ox 
St Gall, and supposed to have been sent to tho 
! abbot, as a design for a perfect monastery, to aid 
him in carrying out his now buildings. Tho arcaded 
I galleries at the eaves, and the richly-cawed capitals, 
Ai-e among the most benntifnl foatures of the stylo. 
Examples arc very nmnorons from about 1000 fco 


Fig. 2,—filavatlou of Ohuroli nt Lnooli, 


1200 A.o. Tho three great apecimens of the stylo 
arc the cathedrals of Mainz, Worms, and Spires. 
TUolofltis a magnificent building, 435 feet long by 
126 foot wide, xvith a navo 45 leofc witle, and 105 
feet high. Ibis grand and simple, and one of the 
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most im]ii'es«iv(3 Ijiiildiugs in existence. There are 
also nninerons line exH-mnlea of the stj'le tvt Cologne 
—the Aposfclo.V Cliiii'clj, St Mai'ia ini Capitol, 
ami St Maitiii’s Lieing amongst tlie must fimslied 
exarnplcw of Illicnish avchitcctuvc. The illaatva- 
tions of the famous (jluuch of the lieneilictinc abbey 
nfc Laaeh, near Cob]en>!, explain tlie ijec«liftntic.s of 
plan and elevation above votovied to. The vaolta 
in tliis case being anuiH, llio ilifl'eroiib spans wci-o 
managed (atthouglnvitli round ai-ehes) hy stilting 
the sjningingi but in great imiifiinga like Bpives 
and Worms the I'aiilta avo necessarily snuarc in 
plan, in this round-nrclicd stylo, and the nave 
embraces in eacli of its iiays t^vo arches of tho^de 
aifclea—a method also followed by the early Uothic 
ai-chiteots. From the uao of the round arch and 
solid walls, the e.xteviers are free from the great 
mass of buttresses ns^d in (iuthic buildings, and 
the real forms are cliatrnctly seen (gee ArsE). 

RUcnisIl PriiSSiiE (Ger, JUmnptowHS, llhein- 
Iwuii or j?/4fli«j3»‘c?«scn), the nurst w'cstcrn wid most 
tliiohly peopled of tlio provirieca of Prussia, lies on 
both sides of the Rhino and fcho Lower Aloseile, mid 
is hounded on the W by Luxemburg, Jlolglum, 
and the Nethevlands. Long and nairow, it oxtemls 
front Clevcs in the north to Saai^mUiid iit the 
suiith, Jios Cologne near the midalo of its area, 
Alx-la-ChapeUe (Aaclten) ami Treves near its 
western bonudary, ntul Coblenz (tlio capital), 
Elbai'fuld-Bariuen, and Essen near itscostern boun¬ 
dary, whilst Ilonn lies soutli-oost of Cologne, and 
Diissoldorf and Crofcld N. by ^V. of it. Area, 10,419 
an. m. j nop. (1885) 4,344,627; (1890) 4.710,318, of 
wuoiu alKiut 3,40Q,0QQ are Llamau CatltuUcs, and 
10,000 Walloons. The surface! U everywhere more 
or loss luouatainous, except in tlieo.vtrcmc north, 
roacliiiig S3U0 foot on the west uf tliu lUiinc, bnt 
only 1800 on tlio oast sido. The soil of the liigher 
tracts is not very fertile, and is largely forest laud; 
but tlio valleys of tlie Rliiiic, Moselle, and Nahe 
are very fruitful, and ao are the Hat districts in tlio 
nortli, Of the total urea, 04 per cent, is cultivated, 
inoludtiJg moadows atul vineyards, and nearly 3l 
per cent, tinder forest. Grain, potatoes, beet-root, 
tobacco, liops, llax, &c. are the more important 
crons, iluch wine and large quantities of vego- 
tahlcs are grown. Moi'C than sixteen million tons 
of coal are mined in tha year, also large <juantitics 
of iron, zinc, and lead ore. The .sulphur-sniings of 
Aix-Ia-Chapello mid Burtaclicid liavo a Isuropcon 
reputation, Industry and maiuifaclures arc pro. 
aecuted with the greatest onoigy and success, this 
province raiilcing lir-st in all Prussia in this respect. 
Iron, lend, zinc, and sulphuric acid (at Kssen, 
Sollugeii, Ucuiscliaiil, *Src ,)5 ciutU and huekskin 
(Aix-Ta-Cliapelle ami Unrtsfilieid); uilk, velvet, ami 
similar wares (Crofcld, KUiorfold-Barmcn, Ailll* 
Uoiui), cQtt'ius (Cologne, MhiicUeu-Clladboch, and 
Elherfold-Dariiieii), linen (Gladbach and Ncuss), 
leather (Maliiiedy), glass ami uotterjq paper, chemi¬ 
cals (Dalsliuvg, Aix-la-CJliapelle), soap,sugw, hcor, 
spirits, ami perfume (eaudo Cologne) are alluianii- 
fnetured on a large sc<ale. 'riiore is a uiiivemity at 
Jhum. Tliia ]ivoviiico wur fovuietl in 1816 out of 
the duchies of Clov’’es, Jiilich (Juiicrs), Giieldcns, 
and llei'g, and lumierous jiiiiior territories. It is 
defeiuletl by the four fcivtieafses of Cologne, Coblenz 
(Elivonbrcitstoiii), We.sol, and Saailiniis. 

IMltiOStat, the iiiiine given by Wlionteione to 
nil instrument for varying an electric resistance 
between given limits, Many forms have been 
Buggcsteil and n.scd by Pouillet, Jacobi, Poggeu- 
doin', WlieutaLone, amt others. The most servico- 
ablo is perhaps Sir W. Thomsou’.s niodificji,tion of 
Wheatstone’s douhle-cylimler rlieostafc. In ib a, 
ptatiiiuiii or olatinoid uire is wound i-ound two 
parallel cylinders, ono of iviiicli is inofal and the 


other of sonio insulating material. In any pusiiioii 
tUs part of the wiie which is eilecUv'o as a resist¬ 
ance is the part that is on the insulating cylindor 
up to whero it coiitcs in contact with tho niotal 
q'linder. iJy meausuf a gearing of toothed whecla 
iiud screw shaft the two cylintlois arc turned aimnl- 
tancously in one or the other direction, while at 
Uio aonio time a luifc travels to or fro and guides 
the wiro a.s it leaven the ono cylimlur and coils 
itself round the other, Seu Elkctiucitv, 

Rliesiis Moiilccy, or BuONdEII [Jllacacns 
I'heaus), II widely distributed and coniuion Indian 
moiikcy. Like the Entollus (q,v.) or UnniiinAii, it 
is in part migratory, visiting tho Hinnilayns in 
suniitior, ami soiiictinies found at a level of 8(100 
feel. Tlio body is stout, the limbs arc strong, tho 
skin liaiig.s in loose folds ahuut tlio nock, breast, 
ami abdumeii, Tlio hair is grayisii or brownish on 
the back ami liglitor hencatli; Uie naked parts avo 
copper-colonren; the largo ischial callosities aro 
bright red. It is a very intelligent and mischievous 
monkey, ami readily tamed wlion young. It is 



ithcSiiH Monkey (J/Kcr(C»ji rhcaiis). 


held ill almost tis great vonevatiun by llm natives 
of India (Ui the II anumfin itselfj aiidthu Icilljngof 
one of these ivulunUa is apt Uj arouse the gvrMitesb 
|)<)pulnr imiigiialinn. 'L'lm munkoys live in Iroujis 
jii the forests, cliielly in hilly districth, and visit 
tho cultivated gnmudR to oavry awuv giaiu luui 
other produce, wliicli limy storo U]) for Lliemaolvos 
luiiong rocks. The nativo furniors ioavo a hIiiiio 
for tho immkoys, bellDviug this ie bo neeossary to 
avert tlioir anger, us otherwise they ouiild next 
year destroy the whole crop whilst green. 

Klictoi'ic (Gr, rheluvilcc) in its hroiulesL sense 
may lie rcgm-iled mi tho Llioory ami luaclioe of 
eloquenco, whotlier spolvcn or written. It aims at 
o.\pouudiHg tiui rules wli hill slionhl govern all jiroso 
compoailioa or speech designed to inlhioiico tho 
judgmenta or the feelings of men, uml Llmrefore 
treats of cverytliiiig that velalcs to hciuity oi' force 
of stylo, mieli as acenracy of oxpro.'isioii, Llm sti'iic- 
turo of periods, and Hguivs of speech, IhiL in a 
narrower neiiso rhelorio concovns iisolf with a coii' 
sideration of the fiimlaniontal principles according 
to wliich partieiilav disoonises or an oratorical kind 
ai-o compoacd. The first to reduce ovalnry to a 
system woi-e tim Sicilian Greeks; its actual founder 
is said to have hceu Coia-x of Syracuse (<;, fiOO 
U.C.). llo divided the speech into live parts, proem, 
narrative, arguments, aubshUary lenuuks, ami 
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povomtioii 5 and ho laid gieat atrcsa on the rhetori¬ 
cal capahiUties of general probability. ' Later 
niastom of rhetoric were Tiainn : Go^ias of Leon- 
lini, -whose stylo was hurdoned witli too inn«Ai 
ornament ami nutitlicsis; Antiplion, the earlioat 
of the Ho-calleil 'Ten Attic Oratoi-a,* and the first 
writer of apoGcIiea for others to deliver in court. 
Tlic Bpccehea given hy hia great pvipil TlmcydidcB 
Ihi'oughoub ilia liiator^', and the orations of Ando- 
cidoa, second of the Ten, are severely free from 
Ihe florid ornoinentuf later days. J^’ains wns an 
orator rattier than a rUetocician; Iterates first 
tJiorouglily taught rlietovic, whiclr lie defined as 
the ‘ science of persuasion,'AS a technical method 
and discipline. His inoiil coJohrated piipjia were 
Ilyperidea, apcusippiia, and Iannis. The great Uc- 
moabliGiiea was a pupil of bhe Insb. His opxioncnt 
i'Eschiiics, and liia eoiiteinporariea Ilyperidea, 
Lycurgua, and Dinavcima eomiilete tlm Ten. 
Aimxiiiionea of Lainp-sacus composed the oldest 
exbnnb mnnuul of rhetoric, bub the great classical 
u’ork on this subject is the analytical masterpiece 
of Aristotle. Aceoitliiig to hitii m function is not 
to persuade^ but to discover the available moans of 
persuasion m any subject. Ho regaids it os the 
coimtorparb of logic, and nnangca Lta uses as (1) 
the nieana by wliioh brubli and justice (ytsert their 
Buporioviby to falsehood and injustice; (2) the only 
method of poisuoslou suitable to popular anMenecs; 

(H) a moans of seeing both aides of a ca.se and of 
uiscorning the woakneas of an adversary’s argn- 
monbj {4} ns a means of self-defence. The means 
of povsuaalon ho gvoupa in two clasaas: (1) the 
hiartirieial proofs, huoIi os statouieuts of witiics-sas, 
contracts, and live like; (*2) the artificial proofs, 
whobhei' those are (n) logical, demonstration or 
MCiuiug demonstratiou by argiuuouli; (b) ethical, 
when blia speaker induces conMonco by the weight 
of Ids own clmmctevi or (c) emotional, when he 
works persuasively on the feelings of his liotu-ors. 

Of those arbifioial proofs, firab comes Iho logical, 
aiul this doponds on the onthymma, ’a ayllogism 
from probabilities ’ and signs; noxt is tho o-tamplo. 
Of tho materials of oiithymeinos. the topics or 
commonplaces of rhetoric, Avistotlo distinguishes 
between bjie common,^ geneial lieails applicable to 
all subjeoLs os to then- nosslbiiity or impossibility, 
and the speciul, tlioao uiuu'n from spociul arts or 
faculties. 

He divides the tinea provinces of rhetoric thus: 

(I) Delibemtii'O rbetoric, eoneorned with oxliorta- 
lion or dissuasion, and future time, its ends expedi¬ 
ency and inexpediency; (2) Forensic rlieloric, con- 
ceniod witli accusation or defence, and witli time 
post, its ends justice and iiijusllco; {Z) Fpitleiclic 
rlietovic, conccrnecl with eulogy or con.siire, oiul 
usually with time present, its ends being honour 
and disgrace, or nobleness and shamcfulnoss. In 
liis first two books Aristotle deals with imeution, 
the discovery of means of peTanaslon; in the third, 
M'itli expression and arrangement; and he begins 
Uie subject W discusshm tho art of ilxelnviat’ion 
or delivery, uudov verbal expressions he discuescs 
tho use of metaphor, simile, proverbs, rhytlim, awl 
variety of styles, as the liiemry amt controversial, 
whothov tUopofrttcaf or thc^brcnric. 

Ai'istoblo’s method dominated the Poripatetie 
school, bub later Wgau to be modified by the fiorld 
inliuoncG of A.sirt, fclia origiiifttor of which was 
Ilegcsias of Magnesia. The school of Rhodes 
followed more closely Attic models, and gained 
great famo through its conspicuous IcadoiB Apol- 
loiuua and Melon (c. 100--GO D.O.). Horinagoras of 
Teumoa {c. 120 u.O.) comiiosed an elaborate system 
which long retained its iniluenco. Laterrbetoricinna 
were Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Long^ima, Her- 
mogones, Aiisiuas, Meuandor; Tiieon, ami Aplu 
thoniua. Among tho, earliest Roman orators were 


Appius Clauduw Ccecus {c. 300 D,o.), Cato tho 
Censor, Sei*. SnlpiciuH Galba, CuiiuH Ovacclms, 
Marcus Antoiiius, and Lucius Llcinhis Ciassiis. 
The instructors in formal rhetoric were Greek, 
and the great masters uf theoietical and practical 
thetorio alike, Cicero and QuirAiUan, were both 
formc(l by Greek models. The former contributed 
to a discussion of its theories no less tlinu tliree 
treatises, De Oratore, the Brntns, and the Orator; 
the latter’s fmnmts ImlitiiUo Uraioria still retains 
its value. QuiiiLilian sti'o\'e hard to reform the 
taste of the time, which bad become Asiatic 
through exclusive attention to the form ami per- 
petuaT exercises in tho sclioojs on iniaginaiy sub¬ 
jects—the snasoidcB and controversies of tlte elder 
Seiieca, The Dialogna de Oratorihts, long ascribed 
to Tacitus, was another protest against modern 
fashion. The yoniiger Pliny's Fancgyrie long re¬ 
mained a itioclel for Inter orators. During the 
fliBt four centuriea of the cmpiie rlietoric con- 
liiiudl tu ho taught by ‘sophists’ at Athens, 
Smyrna, Rhodes, Tarsus, Antioch, Alexandria, 
ancf Mftssilia. Theso^ were in most esteem under 
Ilodriani tho Antonines, and Marcus AuicIIub— 
among tho most celebrated were Theoilotus, 
Polemon, and Adrian of Tyre. Tliioughoii t the 
middle cyjea rlieloric formed one of the hubjccla of 
the triuiitm; its loading autJiorities were Marti- 
anus Capelin, Caeaiotlorus, and leiilcnus. The 
subject re-awoke with the revival of learning, and 
was tanght regnlavly in the nnivcrsitics, the pre¬ 
scribed imblic exorcises and disputations keeping 
It long alive 5 hut- in later gene\'ations it has cott* 
staully languished, in spite of more or less laborious 
or ©tVcctivo attempts to fan it into life by the son- 
tontious Blair, the solid Campbell, and tho saga¬ 
cious WUately. In America, howover, consiuor- 
able attention is paid to it ns a branch of general 
education. 

Soo Aristotle’s Bhetorio, ^vith notes by £. M. Copo 
(uid J. H. SftiidyB (3 vols. 1877), tire Introduction and 
Analysis by B. M. Copo (18(37), inul Tr nnsJafcierr by J, E, 
C. WoUdon (1880); C. Ritter, Die QuinlUiantime De~ 
elamationen (1881 )j P. VolKmamr, Die Jihthrik d, 
Gricchen. u. Jttnntr (1872)) Book iv. of 8 t Augustino's 
troatiw On Vhrhlian Doctrine; arrd J. Baaoom'a P/irfo- 
aophy oj Bhetorie (New York, new od. 1886). Foi the 
prooucal svt of Rbetorio or Oratory, see M. Bautin, 
Art of Extempore Speaking (1858); the Abli 6 M. Dclau- 
inosjio, Art 0 / Oratory: systcjn of DeUarte, trans, P. A. 
Shnw (Albany, 1882) 5 Professor J, PI. M’llraino. Elaeu- 
tion: the fibaj'ces end Elements of its Powei' (1870); 
V. A. PInkley, 2’&e Etsentials of Elocution and Oratory 
(Cincinnati, 1888); 0. J, Plumptro, Ecciw-es on Elocu- 
lion (1862)) G. L. Raymond, The Orator's iTanual ; 
Vbeed CnltUf'c, Bmuhaiis, and Gesture (Chicago, 1870); 
ftwl C. W. Baedeeu, Ehetovlo York, 1884). 

Rhcniliatlsm (from tho Gr. r/icuma, ' n finx ’) 
in a term which has been, and still ia, rather 
vaguely and extensively .used in the nomenclatni'e 
of disease. But tlieve is one very definito nfleufcian 
lo which it is nlwaj's applied; after this has been 
dlscueaed tUe utliei' aensQa la wbicli it is used will 
be coiisulenKl. 

AeWo rhomnatistn or rheumalic fever ia indicated, 
by general febrilu syniptomaj v’ith redness, beat, 
awclliiig, and usually very intense pain, in and 
around one or more (generally aovoral, either slnml- 
tancously or in succesaion) of tlie larger joints, and 
riio (llscaao sJiows a tendonoy to shift from joint 
to joint or to certain intoriial serous inenibranes, 
cspociallv tho poricarUium and the endpoavdUim; 
rheuniatiBiu boing the most common origin of poii- 
onrditU, as has been already aiiown In the article 
on that disease. The pulse ia strong and full, 
there is lietulaclte, but seldom deliribrn, unless in 
very severe oases; the tongiia is covered with a 
oreaniy thiolc fur, t)ie tip and edges.behig i-ed; the 
urine 18 turbid, andabiionnally acidrand the akin 
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is bathed in a copious perspii atinn, with so oharac- 
teristie a ftniell fresombliiiij klinb of sonv mijk) bhtvb 
the physician can often lecogniae llio disease 
almost boforc he sees the patient, Tlio joints are 
exbvonicly painful, and tlie jiain ia much Inerejised 
bj' prossiu'o, niul consefpiontly by movomenb winoli 

f lives rise to internal pressiiio. Hence the patient 
los fixed in one position from >Yhieh ho dnres nob 
stir. 

Tlio nsiinl cscibinj' caviBO of acute rheumatism is 
expoani'o to cold, and cspcciaify to cold cnmhinc«( 
wibli inoistnro, nml iionce the gTOa-ter prevalence of 
tlais disease amongst tlie poor and ill-clad. Slecp- 
iiiy in damp sheeta ov viprni the damp ground, the 
iveai'iiig of wefi clotlies, and sitting in ft oold iiatiip 
voem, especially if the s'lttei’ was ux’Cvinualy wai-iii 
from oxeroiso, are examples of the Kind of exnoanvo 
wldeh is apt to be followed by hliis dlRease. Khcn- 
nifttism is nub, however, a nnivorsnl iicft»encc to 
esposuve to the cold. It only oecura when tlioi-e ia 
ft Special piedl9pf).Hitioii, or, as ib is termed, a rhen- 
inabie diatliesiH or constitution, and the diathesis 
inaj’ he ao sti'onyI.y dcvolojied as to occasion an 
attack of acute wieunmtlsm, indapcmlontly of ox- 
pusuvo to any apparent exoitiug ennso. Acute 
rheuinatiaiii is often associated with Chorea (q.v.) j 
bub tlio (‘,vact natui'c of tlie velabiou between the 
two is nob known. Scarlet fovor is tlio only other 
diacnao which ficoins-sneoially liftblolobe followed by 
acute I'houmatiani, Men arc more subject to the dis¬ 
ease bimn women, but tills proiialjly arises from tlicir 
greater exposure to atmospheric changes on account 
of the naluro of tlioir occupations. The pvertis- 
position is certainly ali'octod by age; children under 
ton years being comparatively seldom attacked, 
wiiiJe the disease is most prevalent between the 
ago of fifteen and forty. Above this age a first 
attack is l aro, and oven rocunences are leas frcqnonb 
than earllov in life. PevKoua once aircctwl become 
nioi'G Jiablo tw the coniidainfc tlmn tJiey previously 
Wove. The disease U hereditary in a cousWcralile 
pvoporLiou of ciiaea; and even when lb cannot bo 
traced in previous generations tlio pmUsposition in 
yoiy apt to exist in several membei-g of tlio same 
family. The exact noture of tho disease poison is 
unknown. Dr Proub legardod lactlo «ciu as tho 
actual Mtticriea Movbi, but, though certain facts 
tend to confirm this view, it cannot be regarded 
as satlsfacfcorily prnvod, 

In the great inajoriiy of eases nciito rlicninnlbnn , 
ends in recovery j and permanent damage to tho I 
afTccted joints is rare, It is, however, extremely 
njit to vecui', either in the early stages of con- 
valcsceiicQ, or nftor aii iiiter\'al of inonllm or years. 
Tlie chief danger arises from implication of the 
liearb, which very fretpiciilly ocenn,; probably in 
about ono-fial/ of tliusc sii/icriug for the /irst iime 
cither the pevicardimn or endocardiuin or both arc 
ftflccted, TJio younger Llic patient the gj-cater tho 
liability to these complications, which wsnjvlly result 
ill more oj' Jess pormajientmipairinontof the heart's 
action (sec Hkmit, Pkuicar.dium). Another con- 
ditioii, much less common, but extremely /atal, 
ia known t?.a rkeiniiatic hijpci-jnjrexitt, ami w cliar- 
aotoiised by ft >'er,y rajiid iisQ of Eemtiemtipro to JOS* 
or 110*, with liead syniptoiug in the form eitlicrof 
dr0w.sine.s4 01-ol violent deJiritim. 

Tho patient should be strictly coijfinod to bed 
between hlaiikola (i.e. witlumt sheets), ami bo 
clothed in llftimel; he must bo carefnlly protected 
from drftiiglits, and from nmlue prassiiro of tho bed¬ 
clothes, and supplied with light nmirlslnuonb and 
diluent drjnk.s. Under such conditions, witliouL 
otlier treatinont, most cases recover in the conrae 
of time. Till the ksb quarter of the lOtli canbuvy 
there was no general agreement os to what moro 
Bhould bo done, When bleeding was used for most 
ftciito diseases tJiia one uns no exception. Whon 


that practice was aliaiidoned numerous drugs wore 
Used, in some cases ^vith appaveut succcas, Ciiuuino, 
iron, lomon juico, colcluciini, largo blistei-s to all the 
nlTcutcd joints, were ail vccommeudcil; more in 
favour than any of these wore alkalis in large doses. 
Butin 1B76 Swickcv in Berlin and Maclaean iti Eng¬ 
land ealfcd atton lion to auoLiior luethod or ircattneu t 
v/Uich is now alumst universally adopted. Though 
new to Europe it bos long hecii in use clsowhei'c, 
fuv tlie natives of BoiitU Africa have from time 
inimenioi-iftt treated (.ho disease by wiJIou'-top infu¬ 
sion. This motliod consists in tlie ndmiiiistratioii 
of .Saliein (q.v.), or one of its devivalivos (salicylic 
acid, salicylate of sotlai &c.). Tho last is at nvesonfc 
most largely used. Ifc is usimlJy given in (lo-ses 0 / 
16 or 20 grains every two or tliveo hours at first; 
but iUs Aotion ncodtt to be earofnlly watobed, as it 
often canscs con.ii(lci'ablo depreSHloii and other 
nncoin/ortftblo symptoms. It is ailnutlpil by almost 
all ohservers that it has a icmarkablo oll'cct in 
reducing the fever, relieving the paiii.s, and culling 
short tlie attack; but under this trcntmciit, as 
wltlimit it, relapses are frequent. Tn rheumaile 
liypeii»yrcxift tiic only trcfttmont bliat lias been 
found cft’eclual is imuievsion in a topid bath as often 
as the temporaturo rises to a dangerous point. 
Convaloscenco is nanallY very slow, and it is nccoK- 
aary to keep the patient in bed and on low <Het for 
some limeaftw tlio fevov Ims disnjijicavcd to dimlninli 
the londoiicy to velaimo. At this stage tonics, espe¬ 
cially qnjninc and ivmi, avo generally viseful. 

CAioiu'c Ji/tetinutiisni. —C'Jironic painful aflections 
of tho joiula aonvetlmes follow vhoumatic fever and 
are clcftrly a conacnncnco of it, The namo is often 
evvxmeously aiqilied to chronic and iusUHone forms 
of gout. There is another form of disoHSo to wJiIcli 
moat of the coaca of Bo-called ' olironic rhoumakism' 
belong, probably distinct from both rlioimiatisin 
and cent, popnlnrly so oallod, lliough it is often 
called ‘rlioMMifttic gout,’ wJijcli Ocson’Qs at>]>nr«io 
mention. 

Ostco-aipiritis (chronic rlmmmibio ai'tlnUls and 
rlicunmtoid ftrtliHtis are among it4 many oilier 
names) is cliaraoteriBcd in Jnost caHos )»y 11 very 
clinmicyourao, by pain and stifi’ncBS In one or moro 
of the joints, with croaking on niovcimont, and iiy 
dostrnutivo changos of the cartilages of tho ftllLmtcil 
Joints, with cubirgomonl of tlio ends of ilio bones in 
Uiolr neighbourbood. It is more coniinon iii women 
Iban in men; mast often begins at nr afUw Tiiiddlo 
life, though Occasionally oven in eliildlioml j and is 
apt to allecb those who arc weaitly and who have 
had ft life of hard work with defective nourislimoiit. 

I i'licro is no Hpocial liability lo ivIVeolhm of llm 
I licfti'l (u» in kuo rhouiiiatism. In tlio tieatmont of 
I this ailment hot baths and douches, pavLiculaviy 
with certain minerni waters (o.g, tluiso of Hath, 
Aix-les-Itains), ami a warm dry eUnuvto are very 
voliiftbfn; a gonci’ou.s diet is essential. Of di’ugs, 

I cod-UvQi- oil and amenic avo most often aei \ iomibUi; 
but Mwny QthciY4, quinine, giiainciini, it'c., nro 
also of use. Uiulev any tieatmont, howuvor, com¬ 
plete i-ecovery is excniiLional; Init tlio disease, oven 
when severo, does not much Hhorleii life, 

Gonorrhcnl rJicuittitiism in ix [oun of joint-dj.uoaso 
closely KiiMulating Route I'licuinatism wliiuli ncenrs 
III some cases of Gonnriliea (q.v.). 'J’lio allbction 
does not, however, llU from joint to joint in the 
same Way, and is not amonablo to the wimo ti'oat- 
mcnl. 

idteunialism is the namo UBually given 
to paiiil'ul alTcctiniui of tlio Jiiuficles for wtiioli no 
clear cause is tliscovoiftblo; it usually dc/iends 
either on dof<^tive digestion or iniporfoct oxorction 
of wosto products from blio syslom, and Gliminaiit 
treatment, by alkalisi, [uirgativon, ov diaphoroLics, is 
asually imlioated. But it is very doubtful whothor 
the cauoo u tho saiue as in acute vlieuniatiam. 
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ItHEu,MATio Diseases of Animals.—T hrac am 
less common tlian tlie covres^^ontling aflections of 
inen_. Homos are not very lialrle to acute rlion- 
niatisin, Ijub suffer from a chronio vnrieti', 
wliich occiiifs especially in conuinction witli in- 
fliionza, 'Wlicn afTocting the Iinib!4 It often ex¬ 
hibits its characteristic tendency to shift from 
one part to anotlior. In cattle and aheen rheu- 
matio_ disorders me more common an»T acute 
than in hovees, The spodfic inflammation soine- 
tiines involves most of the fibrous and fibro-seroua 
textures throiigbonb t)io body, iiiduein" general 
stldnesa, con-stipated bowels, and high fever. Tills 
is rheumatic fever—tlie cliino-felon or bodj'-garget 
of the old fnvrievs. Sometimea the diaeaae mainly 
affects the larger joints, causing intense pain, lame- 
ness, and Imrd swellings; occasioiially ib is con¬ 
fined to^ the feet and fetlocks, when ib is recogniaeil 
ns bustian-foul. Cattle and slieep on bleak cx])03cii 
pastuYOS, and cows turned out ot tho dairy to feed 
on strong nlliivial graylings are especially subject to 
rheumatism in its scYeral iorma, Amongst dogs 
rltciimatiam i.s Joiotvn undor tlio nanto ol kennel 
lamonesa, and is very troublesome and intractable 
in low, damp, cold aituationa. Dlood-lctting is 
raroly adiniasible except in the mast acute casca 
ainoiiget cattle. In all animals a laxative should 
at onee ho given, with soma saline iwattorg and 
colchicum, and whan tho pain and fever are gi-oat 
a little binobure of ocomto may be added. For 
cattle a good oombluation consists of one ounce of 
iiltro, tsvo dvaolims of powdarccl colcbicum, and 
two (luUl dvoohuis of tlio PliavniacopoeUi. tincture of 
aconite, I'enoated jtt water ci- gcao! evoiy three 
hours i halt tills dosa ^YlU sulflco for horses. With 
a simple laxative dlot dogs should liavo a pill 
night and moruing ooiitainlng fire grains of nitre 
and two of colchicum. Cemfovtable lodglupp, a 
warm bod, horsa-viiffs on tho body, and bamui^ 
on tho logs will greaBy cxpo<llto a cure. In chronio 
caaos, or after tho inoro acute ayinptums are 
fluhdiied, an ounce of oil of turpentine and two 
drachms each of nltva and powdered colehlcuui 
sliould bo given for a cow, half that quantity for a 
horse, aiuf ono-foui-tli foi' a sliacp. Hartsliovn and 
oil, ov otlior etlmulating ombrocations, diligently 
and frequently rubbed In, will often abate the pain 
and sw^ling of the affected joints. 

RUcydti a town of Bhenifili Prussia. 19 miles 
bv rail vV”. by S, froiu DilsseWor/, baa m«n«fficfcHro.s 
m silks, velvets, cottons, maohinotj’, hardwave, 

K ', dyoworks, and browaides. Pop. (1880) 
7; (1800) 20,902, 
lllilinct See Rhyme. 

Rlifll, Has and HmjT, until 1871 frontier 
dopfti'tincnts of Franco, corrospondecl’pretty nearly 
to what are now the two aduiinistvativo districts of 
Lower and Upper Alsacoj in tho Geminii imperial 
territory of AJsace-Lorinino (q.v.)—Has Rhin cor- 
vospimding to Lower Alsace, and Haut llliin to 
Upper Alsace. 

Rhine {Ger. Ji/iom, Fr. Mhin, Dutch Ithijn, 
liat. il/icnus), in evoiy way ono of the moat import¬ 
ant vivora of Euvopo. A largo number of riviilots, 
issuing from glaciors, unite to form the yonne 
Rhine; but two arc vocogiiiscd as the principal 
souroea—tho Nearer and tlio Favtlior lUiiiio. I'lio 
foi'uier eiuGi'gos on the north-eaat slope of the Gotfc- 
hard knot (769(1 foot above son-lovm), and only a 
dozen milea from tho cradle of the Rhone, on the 
other side of the aanio Tnanntaindaiot ; tho Farther 
Rhine haa its origin on tlio flank of tlio Rhcinivald- 
hovn (7270 feet), not far fiomthe Puas of Rei-nor' 
dino, The two mountain-toiTentsmeefcatEeioho- 
iiau, 0 mlUs SW. of Coivo (ClmY> in the Grisnns 
canton, after tiiey Imvo descended, tho Nearer Rhine 
6707 feet in 2$ miles in a ilorth.oast direotion, tho 
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Fai-tlier Rhine 6347 feet in Similes along a northerly 
conuac. At Coire tlie imitcd stream stvikea due 
north, and, after ploughing its way for 45 miloa 
between Switzerland and Austrian ‘Vorarlberg, 
enters its clearing basin, tiie Lake of Constance 
(1306 feet above tlie aea). It leaves this lake at 
its north-western extremity, a little below Constance, 
its water a deep transjiarent grcoii, an<l flows 
generally Avostivards, m tlirco or four wide 
curves, to Rosel, separating Radcii on tho north 
from Switzerland on the south. Along this etretcli 
the river (4&0 feet wide} plunges down tlie falls of 
Scliaffliaiiaen, nearly 70 feet in three leaps, and 
races over nanw rapids at three sopnvato places 
wlMire the tenuinatious of the Jura jlountnma 
intrude into the bed of the river; from the loft it 
receives tlic watci’s of the Swiss Aar. Basel is 
260 miles distant from the source of the Nearer 
Rliiiie following the windings of the channel, but 
only 65 miles o-s the crow flies. 

At Basel (742 feet) the river, now 225 yards 
wide, wheels round to the north, and travorsing 
an open sJiallou' valley that sepaiates Alsace 
and the Bavarian Palatinate from Bucleii, reaches 
Mftinx(60‘’ N. lat.) iu Hesae-Damistoclt, iiortli- 
iiortli-enst from Basel. This valley is fenced in 
by the Black Forest on the east and by the 
Vosges on the west; in it stand the cities of 
Mtillionacn, Coinmv, Strasburg (on the Ill, 2 
nrilea from the Rhine), QoYmcvftUcim, Spires, 
Lndwiguhafen, and 'Worms, nil on the Alsatian 
side, and Freibnig, Baden, Rostabb, CavJsruhe, 
Hiinnhoim, Heidciberg, unci Darmstadt on the 
ouposito side of the river. Along this section tiie 
UhiuoapUta into many side anus that flow parallel 
to tlio main strean;, and is studded with green 
ielands. Navigation, liowever, which begins at 
Basel (altliouch bonis ply for short stretolies on the 
npiwr waters ^ovethnBiioint, even nsJilghas Coiro) 
is loeiUtateil by arblflcial moans, in that the cuyvont 
is made to flow in a carefully kepi, siraigliteood 
ehonned. Of tho numerous nilluoiits which add 
thoir waters to tho volume of tlio Rhine along tliie 
section tho largest are tlio Neclcar and tho Main, 
both coining from the right, and both navicable; 
the IU, which falls into it from tlio loft, is also 
navigable. A littlo bolow Mainz the Rhine (685 
yawls wide) is turned west by tho Taunus range; 
imt at- Bingen it forces a passage thronch, and 
mmics a nurth-wosterly divectian across Rhcuisii 
hmsia, post Coblenz, Bonn, Cologne, Dllssoldoif, 
Buhrort, and Wescl as far as blio Dutch fmiitior, 
wliicli it voftches a little below Eiuiuerich, and 
opposite Cloves; hero it is 1065 yards wide and 30 
feet above sea-level. The first half nf this noition 
of tlio river from Rin^ii to Bonn is tho Ritino of 
song and legend, tlieRluiio of romance, thoRliiiie 
of Gemau pabriotlam. _ Its banka are clotUod with 
vineyards that yiehl wino esteemed the ivorld oyer 
(see below); tho nigged and fantastic crags that 
hem ill Its chaJine] are ci'owaccl by ruinccl castles; 
the treoauro of the Nibchiiigs rcate at tlie bottom 
of tho river, but higUev up, at 'Wovma j the Biimer- 
locli (ace Binoen} and the Mouao Tower of Bishop 
Hutto, the fovLi'cs.s of Elircnhreitsleiu, tho rock of 
(iho siren Loreloi, the commanding statue of Gor- 
iimiiia (the trophy of German victory in 1870], and 
innumcrahle other featuves leud interest to this tlio 
middle course of 'Father Rhine,' as his German 
ohihlren call him. It still inspires them, as iu 
1870, whoa Max SJolmeckcnburgcr’s Warlit am 
Skein (written in 1840; tlio niuajc by K. "Wilhelm, 
1854) was sung by thorn with the greatest entlm- 
siaam os they poured into France, There is the 
Sfminlied, too, of Nikolaus Becker, with Alfred do 
Musset’s retort, lYoiis t’avQns eth votre Sfdn alle- 
mcnid, both of them written in 1841. Between 
Bingen and . Bonn tho steep rocky walla that fence 
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In fche river arpi-oaeh so closely together that rn 
many places there ia not room for the earriago-roatl 
and the railway to run alongside j they have to 
find a Way tliioiigli timiiels. Mainz (2G9 feet) in 
the head of steamboat na''igatioii from Roktei'dani. 
Tlie Nolle enters tlie liliiiio at IJingen, the MosoIIq 
at Coblenz; from the opposite (right) side the 
Lnhn cnlei’S just above Coblenz. A few miles 
below tills toiv’ii gigantic rafts are forineil out of 
smaller ones, floated down from the Black Foi-esfc 
and the 'A'ooiis townvda Lorraine and the Palatinate, 
and are then elccrcd by the nuntemus moii who 
live on them right down to Dordrecht in Holhmdi 
where they nro sold. Below Bonn tlie Rhine ia 
joined by the Sieg, Wiippor, Ruhr, and Lippe, all 
from the right. 

At Bonn the river onteva the plains, and alnioab 
immediately after passing tlio Netherlands frontier 
its delta hegins. The pniicipal nvm, carrying two- 
tidvds of the volume, flows under tlve name of 
the Waal, and Inter the Menncde, duo west post 
Nimcgiien until it roaches Dordrecht. East of tho 
BieabQschitpic.Ueup theS[ao,s(i[cu8Q) from tho loft. 
At Dovdroclit the river again divides one branch, the 
old Maas, running out to sea ; the other, the Noord, 
going up north-west to Rotterdam, jiisfealiovc which 
town it is joined by the Lek, nnotlier main arm of 
the deltaic coinplo-v, and liolow wliicli town it once 
more unites with the Old Maofl. The arm that 
strikes off iiortliwnrcl at the point whore tho delta 
begins soon divides, sending one branch, the Yssol, 
due nortli to tlio 2uidoi' Zoo. which it roaches on 
the east side near Kantpen; the other branch is the 
Lek, which runs into the Waal-Matia arm above 
Rotterdam. A thin atroaiu called tho ‘Winding 
Rhine' leaves the Lok lialf-way hotvveen Ai-nhcim 
and Rottertiam ; but it again splits at Utrecht into 
two chatmels, of whicli the Old Rliirre, a mere ditch, 
comparatively speaking, nmuagea with the help of 
a canal and locks to struggle into tiio North Sea at 
Katwyk, a little to the north-west of Leyden, 
while the other channol, the Vecht, Hows due 
novtii from Uti-oelib until it ontera tlio ZnidorZee, 
a short distance from Amsterdam. For consider¬ 
able distances In these delta regions the livers are 
only kept from overllowlng the country by artificial 
banks or dykes. 

The area drained by the Rhino Is estimated 
to be 76,773 so. in,, and its total Icngtli to be 7C0 
niilcs, of winch 660 in all are navigable. By 
means of the Ludwigs Canal ibis comicctcil witli 
the Danube; the Rhone and Rhino Canal unites 
it with tlie Rlionc, and so with tho Meditor- 
vaneaU; another canal provides a waterway be¬ 
tween it and the itariio, a bributniy of the 
Seine; and yet a fifth unites it with the Zuider 
Zee ab Amsterdam, The flshevies of tiro Rhine aro 
of considcralile importance; salmon, car)), pike, 
stui'geoii, and lamprey.s—the fish of greatest value 
—arc taken priuelpally near Sb Goar, licfewcen 
BiiiKeii and Coblenz. The watoi's are partly re¬ 
stocked from tlie llsii-hateherios of Hiiningen in 
Upper Alsabia (ecc Pisciout.Tiruii). I 

Ooiuiiicrcially and liistoiically tho Rhine is one 
of tlic principal rivoi-H of Europe, It was the I 
Roiimiis’ .stroiigcal bulwark against the Teutonic I 
invaders. The Romans, and after them the Franks, 
encouraged oomnierce to travel up and down its 
waters, and kept its channel open. Under 
Clinrleinagno the ravages cau.seil by tiio Teutons 
having broken through the Roman guarcl along the 
Rhine and inundated Gaul were rapidly obliterated, 
and the Rhino valley beeanio the principal focus of 
civilisation in iho early onipiro. Except between 
1097 and 1871 the Rhine was always a purely 
German river; at the pence of Ryswick, Alsace- 
Lorraine Was n|)propi-iated liy^ FrancOj and tho 
Rliitie became part of the dividing line between 


Franco and Gerinany. In 1801 Napoleon incor¬ 
porated the whole of the left bank with Franco; 
and in 1816 the avrangemenb in force before 1801 
was rcstorod; and after 1871 the Rhine became once 
more wholly German. From the days of tho Homan 
supremacy down to the beginning of tho 19th cen¬ 
tury navigation was always iiiore or less hanijiercd 
by the riparian sovereigns, during tlio greater pai t 
of tho time a large number of diiodccniio priuco- 
liiics, wiio levied vexatious duos on the shipping that 
sailed np and down past thoiv towns and tevritovieR, 
Prom 1803 nil tlie powers concerned, except Hol- 
laml, abolished most of the shipping dues on their 
own vessels navigating tlie Rhine, and Holland 
followed suit in 1831 i but It was not until Ist July 
1869 that the river wns declared an absolutely free 
\vatel•^vay to Uio ships of all nations. The first 
steamiioab churned up its waters in 1817; now 
some pcorcu ply all tlie way between Rotterdam 
ami Mainr,, and ofcUerii along other stretches. More 
than 18,000 vessels of about 2,000,000 tons burden 
pass tl»o frontier town of Enmiorich going up 
Btrcani everj' year. Tliero have been variouH 
sclicmes for iitifising tlio incclianical power of tlio 
Rhine cniTont by lueniis of turbines and clcotro- 
motoro. For the political organisation (1806-13) 
taking its name from tlie Rliino, see CONrEDKn.v. 
TroNoFTiieliniNK. 

RuiNU-wiKii indicates, strictly speaking, tho 
wiucft inwinced in the Rhcliigau (fl. v,), the most 
valnoil ami co.stly being those of Castle Johannis- 
herg, Hochlieim (wliencc tho word Hock, applied In 
England promiscuously to all white Rhino wines), 
llttdoshoim, Steinberg, Griifenhorg, Rauonthai, 
Marcobnuni, Assmannshauson, ana Goisonheim. 
Except the wine of Assmnnnsiiausen (AsHinauns- 
liKuser), wliicli is rod, tlieso wines are ol a wluto or 
light golden colour, and have mi exquisite boiiqiiot 
and a dry piquant llavonr. In a wider sense the 
term Uhliio-wino iiiclndes tliQ wiiic.s of nearly all 
tho valleys lying contiguous to tlio llhino—those of 
I Boilen, Alsace, the Mosello, Hesso-NasHnn, and the 
ralfttiniUe. 

8co the illiialratcd F/ibir, by K. Stlulor (Bug. trims. 
1878; new ed, 1887); tho guldoboolts of Mmruy imd 
Bnedokor: .Vbiu'ook’s JffAein<Rf/c» (titli cd. 1883) niul Ikts 
«in/emcA« utul romantisahe JViclnhmd (4lli oil, 1866 ); 
w«l tho history of tlic rivor from Coltio to modorix timoa, 
by AIobliB (3 vola. Berlin, 1876-70). 

IlliiiiOcei’O.S, This genus, ropresGnting a dis¬ 
tinct family of ungulate mamuiais, contams only 
five distinct species, to which aiiotlior (A*, lasinlh 
Sclator)may bonerlmi)s(at pruHoiit, liowovor, doiibt- 
fuUy) added, ThcHc five spocios are distvihuled in 
thelioucrpartsof the Old Ivorhl as follows : Africa 
contaiuH two foniis, which are often called tlio 
‘Black’ ami the ‘White’ vhinocovos. 'rheso tcnnft 
are, however, very inapt, since botli of them are of 
a gmyisb black; in colour there is hut little diU'er- 
cnee liet'vcmv li. soiiiis and R, bicoioifs. They 
may, however, bo distinguisbod by oLliov pojntH-L 
the fimt npccie-s is much Inrgor, and luis a Hat 
nose and zquave upper lip, \y1u!c li, bi'rorm’s hiw 
the upper lip prolonged so ns to enable it to seizo 
and bi-cftk oil' branches, Corrolatod with this 
structural ditVcveuco is one of hivliit', li. siinws 
grazc-s, whilo J{. btcomis feeds clilolly upon Klinibs. 
A miuibcp of other Bpecies have bcoii slated to 
occur in Africa, but it appears that these ‘ species' 
have boon for tho most part founded upon unim¬ 
portant diiroreiicog in tho length of tlio two horns 
with which these animals are fuvuisliod. lu Asia 
there arc ab Icaafc tlirco well-marked species of 
rhinoceros. The largo oiio-lioriied species, }{. v>u- 
eornist occurs only in Nopal, BUotau, and Assam; 
it is a v^ry big specice. A specimen in tho Zoo- 
logical SncUjbyl? Gardens monsured over 10 foot in 
length and a littlo move tlian 6 feet in height at 
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tl\e ftlionUlev, Ib htia enovinouH JoWs oi &k.in, which 
give ib the appeamnee of ])eitig ' armonr-platcd.' 
The African species have a sniooth, though of 
conrsa vcyv thick, skin, 'fhe aeconii Aaiatio nihio- 
cevos is Ji, sondaiaus, n’liicli is smailer than tiie 
last, tliongli also oiie-lionictl; it occurs in Java, 
Dnvnia, anti the SnndnrbfiTiB near Caientta, 
two-liovned Asiatic rliinoccros (Ji. atimatnusis) is 
foniui in Malacca, aiu( Ji. h»iolis, from CJiittagong, 
eastern Bengal, is hardly scpaiuhle from it. 



lata (q.v.). The Asiatvo vhiiioceroaes ave ilis- 
tingiiuJied fiom the African foj-ms by fclio presence 
throughotifc life of functional incisor teeth. Pro¬ 
fessor Plower has sliown tlmt in othev (oateologicail 
ciiaractcrs tlie African species are to ho contaastea 
vitli the Asiatic; in spite of its two liorns, H. 
sumatreiisis is moro closely allied to J2. ^mitoriiis 
tliAn to S- bieurnis; even the fosail species are 
referable for tho most part to ono or tlie other 
grouji. Tho Siheiiaii R. tichorkinus, of wlaieli a 
apccouan, partly presevved through its hein« frozen, 
M'ss foaiml by tfie lliis^ian nntiiralist, Pallas, he* 
longs to the African gi'onp, which is sonietiiaies 
ficparatcd wider the generic name of Atclodus. 

Rlihioyilastlc Oiicratioiis. When a por¬ 
tion or the whole of the iiohb lins been destroyed 
by accident or disease, tho cleficieney aimy be 
restored by a tvansplantntion of skin from ftn 
mljoining healthy part. When the wliole nose li^ 
to be i-epJaecd, the following coiii'so is nsnally 
adopted. A triangular piece of leather or gutta- 
ncrelia is cut into the eliapo of the nose, and is 
extended on the foroliead with its base nppeniiost j 
its boundaries, when tlms flattened, arc marked 
out ou the skin rvith ink. Any reniaina of the okl 
nose are then pared away, and a deej) groove is cub 


Bhiuoooroa tinicomla. 

(From n Pliotogniph by QumUUic Boltott, P.Z.S.) 

IHilnocei'Osea were moro abniidant in earlier periods 
of the earth's history than they avo at nvoaent; 
ono form (Acamthertim) oxistod without tlie char* 
notoristio horn or lioma, while another (Dfccm- 
iheviKm) had the horns placed sideby aidoinstewi 
of followingeacii other. The animals aionow o. wan- 
lug meo, and African linntcra ropovt bhoir dimin¬ 
ished mimhoismtliabcontlnonb. Ono of the nrinci- 
pal fttttUovltioB npon African rhinoceroses—Mr 1^ 0. 
SoiowB—has brought fonvavd facts which tell of the 
apinoacliing oxtlnotlon of these great qnsdinpeds in 
South Africa. ‘Twenty years ago,’ heeaya. HUw 
animal IR. siinns] aoems to havo been very plenti¬ 
ful in tlio western half of South Africa; now 
(1891), unleas ib is still to be founttiifttwecnthe 
Oltavango and Ciuieue rivers, it raiwt be almost 
extinct in that portion of tho country. And this is 
nob to bo wondered at when ono reads the accounts 
in Andcrsfioii’s and Chaninnn’H books of bhoir shoot¬ 
ing as many ns eight or these niiiniftls in one night 
as they were driiikiiig at a small watcr-holo; for ib 
must be vciuenihered that these i 80 late<l water- 
holes at the ond of the ilry season represented all 
tho water to ho found o^'or an ciionnons extent of 
country, and that tlvoveforo all tlie vUinoceroaes tliat i 
in happier times were distributed over many him- 
thocis of sqnaie miles wero in tinres of dixmght | 
dependent upon perhaps a fiinglo pool for their 
supply of water. In la77, (Inring several months 
hunting in the coniitvy to the south Linyanti, 
on the river Chobe, 1 only saw the spoor of two 
sriuaro-monthed rliinoooi’oses, tliongli in 18741 hod 
found them faii'Jy iJlciiti/iil iu the snwio district; 
wliilsb in 1870, duviiig oighfc months spent in 
hunting on and hetweeu the Botletlio, Mababo, 
Jlaclinbe, iSuntn, and Upper CJiobe rivers, I never 
even saw the spoor of ono of bliose aiiimalfl, ami ail 
the Bushweu that I mot with said they were 
Auished.’ The iliinocoros Jiafl got the reputation 
of being a savage creature, and thoro aro teriime 
atoiica of encouutovsj these, however, anpoor to 
havo been greatly exaggerated, though individuals 
may bo vicious at Unics. All the species of 
rbiiiocoroB have been exliibitcd in Europe with 
the oxcoption of i2. simus. • , 

The rhtuocevoa, united with the hoi'se and topw, 
lornis the BorissodaoLyla division of the Ungu- 


innrked portion of the skin of the forehead niiist bo 
carefully dissected away, Ullithangt) by a nairow 
atrip between the eyehrows. When the blceiUog 
from tho forehead ceases, the flan must oo twisted 
on itself, so that the surface wlifcli ivus oiiginaily 
external may remain external in the new 
and Its edges iimst be fastened with stitchea into 
the grooves prepared for their reception. The nose 
thus mado w to bo suppovtod with oiled hnt, and 
well wrafiped in flannel to keep up tlio toiupoi'fttnre. 
When complete adhesion has token placo, .the 
twist^ atrip of skin maybe cut tlirough, or a bltle 
slip maybe cutout of it. so that tlio surface may be 
uniformly smooth. Either at tJie rtist operation or 
subseqiicntl)’ a new colnmna (the front oart of the 
ecntuwl is usually formed from the skin of the 
upper lip. IVhcn ouJy a part of t)io nose, as one 
side only, or tho septum, requires to be rcsloreu, 
modlttcations of the almvo operation are required. 
and the skin, instead of being taken froni the fore- 
hewl, is taken from the cheek or tlio ujiper jip. 
This opomfciou is callod the Bidafta ilfeUiOtc, having 
been jnbiwlnceil from the East and fii-sfc siicceas- 
fiilly performed iu Eiiropo by Carpus in i®!*' 
Ib lias ttlmosfc entirely superseded the 3n»a* 
coiian Operation., first performed by Tagliacozri 
or Tolioeotius (1646-00), professor of Anatoniy ana 
Surgery at Bologna, and described in hie famous 
woi^ ih Curfoi'wiH Chirnvgia par Jnsitionem (J 697). 
He took the skin for the new nose fmm the aim of 
Ilis patient; ami there is no reason why the opera- 
tiun which lio describea, although inferior lu many 
respects to that at present adopted, should nob be 
flucccRsfrtl. The diihculty and iricsomoncss of keep- 
ing tlio ami sufficiently long in apporitiou with the 
face (a period of about twenty days) is the clnef 
ohiection to his method. For further details, .see 
Holuio'a Smtem qf Swrf/cry, or Ericlison’s, ov any 
other surgical innuual. 

RldzillitUciCi one of the five classes ir^ which 
I/indloy divides tlio vegetable kingdom, piere are 
Buee nabuml ordors coinpiised in tbo cltxsB—vvz,. 
BalonQiihoracero, Cytinacoio, and llafn^iaae©, but 
tliey have been placed widely apm bm the botwncal 
systonis of other botanists. The species compriHiug 
ttiein agree only ur being destitute of ti'UG leaves, 
in liftving short aniorplious stoma or none, and lu 
being pai'ositical ou roots. Tli 0 sbnieture of tbo 
flowera, which arc in some instances very larg^,' 
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is extremely dimae. (q.v.), lielong- 

iiig to tlie^Bn-laiioplioiaccfCj is a inORt interesting 
plant, the Fiinffus Jllelite»sis of apothecnries, long 
celebrated for avreating lifoinoiTliages. Othera like- 
A>'i8& are need na styptics. Cytinus Jiypoeistis 
(CyLinneero) grows on tlic roots of species of Cistus 
in tlie south of Europe ; its extract is uscil as oik 
astringent iu Inemariiiages and dj-scutory. ^ A 
species of Ombropliytnin (Balanojihoraceie) springs 
iiji suddenly after lain in Pern, like ft fungus. 
Vaiioua species of llalanopljora abound in Northern 
India, xliey are found in the Himalayna ftt an 
elevation of 10,000 feet, producing gimt knots on 
til 0 roots of maple trees, oaks, &e. 

RIliKOCni'P.S. See S/VT,viNiA. 

IMiizoiiic* See Root, 

Klilxo'pocln (Or, rhizon, *a root-,* and 
'feet'), a ilivisioii of the Protozoa, in tho memboi's 
of wliicli tlie living matter of the cell Hows ont in 
cliangornl piOcc.9fics as ‘pseudopoilia.’ In other 
words, the vlnzopods are Protozoa in which the 
Amoeboid pliase of cell-life predoiniiiatcs. The 
diviahm inclndes several classes, of which the most 
important are the ioho.sn, with tlie Am«bft na 
typo, the Ileliozoa or Siin-anima,1enles, the Radio- 
laria, and tho Poraininifera. See Amceua, Pora* 

MlNIPliRA, PkOTOZOA, IlAOrOLARIA. 

Rhoclo liilnud, tlic smallest of the United 
Stnt&s, and one of the original tiiirtcon states of 
the Union: the slate takes its cominhi lou in u.8. 
name from tho island of Rhoclo i»y J. d. Lippiuc®u 
Island in Narragansott Bay. Its comi^uy- 
lonstli from norcli tn south is not quito 50 miles, 
and its width is about 40 miles; land area, 1080 
sq. m. liliodo Island has tlms a land Burface 
only about ij^th as great as that of Texas, 
tlio largest state ; but, wiiile it ratihs only tlurtv- 
ilftli among the forty-uliie states and territories in 
order of population, in density of popnlnttoii (.818 
per aq. in.) it liolds the (Ivat place. Its name is 
referred iiy some to a supiioscd vesoinblanco of the 
island of llliodo Island to RIkkIcs In the Moditev- 
rancan, while by otlieia it is cousidcrod to bo a cor¬ 
ruption of Boodt Eytmdt HqA Island’), a name 
bestowed upon tliis mlatul by tho early Dutch. 

There are no mountains in the state, but tho 
surface is considerably clb’ersifted. The northern 
and eastern scction.s mo hilly, and the land slopes 
toAvai'd a loi’ol region in tho soutli. The most 
important elevations are ■NYoonsockob HijI, Mount 
Hope, Diamond Hill, and Hopkins Hill, 'riic 
const along tho Atliinlic Ocean iiicasni'cs about 45 
miles, but Naviagansetb Bay, which ponotiutcs 
inland some 80 miles, allords with its varums 
inlets about 350 miles of shore washed by tide- ^ 
water. The sontliorii coast west of Point Judith | 
is low and sandy, wibli numerous fin© benches, nnej 
many inavslies and ponds of salt w’ater. To tlio 
ivest the shores are formed by high rocky clills 
interspersed with beaches of sand. Newport, 
Nai'Vftganselt Pier, anti Watcli Hill, oji the occftii 
coast, arc among the most fmnuns seaside rcsorls 
of tho country ; and Block Island, about 10 miles 
SAV. of Point Juditlij is also a favourite watering- 
place. 

The western unit of tlie slate is marked geologi¬ 
cally by tlie Arcliiean formation which is character¬ 
istic of iiincli of New Eiighuul» hut an extensive 
coal-bearing nrea of the Carboniferous i>orio(l 
sbretehea under tlie bay ftcro.ss tlie cnsleni part of 
the state into Massachusetts. It is the most cnslcrn 
bed of anthracite in tlie United States, but thus 
far the coal wliioli has iwen mii>ed has been of 
inferior quality. Tliere arc deiiosite of iron ore, 
and excellent liniesbones and granite. Traces of 
tlie^ terminal moraine of tlio glacial period are 
visible in the state, and in ninny places the soil is 


stony or rocky, though iu soino localitic,s it i.s 
nioderatoly fertile. Agi'lenlture, liowevcv, except 
in the way of market-gardening, is by no moans a 
lending oooupation. 

Rliodo faland enjoys a nmritinu* eliniato, milder 
and more equable than that of other portions of 
New England, The rivers of the state ftvo of 
little imiMkrtanco for navigation, but are of great 
value in furnishing Ai’nter-nov’cr, and have played 
a prominent part in developing the industries of 
tho state. The principal rivers are the Scekonk, 
navigable to PawfcnckoL, tho Wooiiasquntiiekct, 
the rawtuxot, and the Pnwcatiick. 

Newport has one of tlie rmest linrbuni's in the 
world, and the bay affords an extensive area of 
safe anchorage, with oxcelkmt ports at JhiHlol, 
AVarreii, and Providotice, Ponnerly ilio.se places 
ciijoy’cd a large foreign comnierco, which nnally 
disappeared intli tho wav of 1812, and, lliongli a 
considcrablo coasting trade is still carried on, com¬ 
merce from that time ceased to bo a prominent 
indnstry. It was replaced by inanu/actiiving, 
which has ever since been tlie cliavactorisLic occupa¬ 
tion of the people. The cotton nianufacLiinng 
industry of the United States had il.s birth in 
Rhoclo Island. In 1700 Samuel Slator, wlio had 
been mi anprentico In England, built at Pawtucket 
Falls the urst cotton-mill of America. Ho equipped 
tho mill thronglioiit with a complete sot of macliin- 
oiy which ho constructed from memory, and by tlio 
time Rhode Island had ceased In bo a coiniiim’cial 
state it had already ujiwanls of fifty cottoiionills, 
Cotton maunfacturing, witli dyeing, bleaching, and 
calico-printing, still lioUls tho first iilacc among 
tho indnstries of Ihe conmmnlty, followed iu Im¬ 
portance hy tho nmnnfactiivc or wooDon and Iron 
goods—especially sevows, loconiotives, and lireavniH 
—and of jewellery (.sec l^iiOViDlCNCii;, ruJilicr and 
lealher goods, &'C. 

There are Jive counties in lUimle Island and 
four cliica, Provldcuco, Newport, PiiwUiekol, and 
Woonsocket. Of these Pruvldomio and Nowinirt 
arc both capitals of the state. 'J’lie common scliool 
system, established in 1828, is of the liigliesL ordtu'; 
hut on account of Die nnmhor of foroign-lmrn 
per-sons nttractctl to tlio mill villages, and tho dllli. 
cnlty in such comiiiuuiLic.s of socuring vogulai' 
altendaiico at the schools, thoro is a reinariciihlo 
provalcnco of illiteracy. In 1880 there wore 51,805 
pupils enrolled, with an livomgo attunilaiioo of 
33,827; the educational o.xpenditmo amounted to 
S907,280. Thoro me many prh’aUi institutions of 
grcftt merit, and Brown Uinversity (17(14) is one 
of the oldest and best colleges of tho country. 

Tho Northmen are sui)po.so.d to liuvu visitnd 
RIkmIo Tsland in the 10th contury; and tho 'Old 
Slone Hill ’ at Newport (q.v.) has hcon elaiinud as 
their work. The liist poniianunt Kottloniont was 
mftdo at Previdonco by Roger AA'^illlams in J0.1C. 
He and other 80 tUor.s pureliasod lands from tlio 
ImlianH, and, iw a rasult of tlio wise policy dis¬ 
played towftwl the iifttivo.H, lllioilo Ishuid siillered 
less fitun treuble with the Indians than many of 
hov sister colonies. Rhode Island was tho last 
(1780) of the original Lliirtcuii slates to ratify tho 
couatitiiliou. In tho war of tho rovolutioii, in 
Ihot of 1812, and in Iho civil war of 1,8(11-05, she 
took an activo part. Pop, (1730) 17,1)35: (1830) 
07.109; (1880)27(1,531 ; (ia!)0)3J5.50U. 

RIiO<lc.S, an islrnul of tlai JIcditerranean hcj. 
longing to T urkey, fonuorlvan important, U’ealthy, 
and indepomlont .slate of aiicioiit (Irecce, Jica 
12 niiles distant off the .south-west coast of Asia 
Minor. It Is 40 miles long and 21 broad, and is 
tvavemetl in tho direction of its gioatesL longth— 
iiortli-ca.st to south-we.st—by a cliain of mountains, 
which in Mount Artoinira (Um micionb Atahyns) 
reftch a height of 4070 feet. Tho soil is on tlio 
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whole fertile, and jiroduces wine, oranges, figs, 
olives, and otlier fniits. Novevblieless, much land 
lies waste, and the iiopnlntion its tleck-ensing—34,000 
ill 18-13; 28,000 in 1890, all Gi-eeks except 7000 
Turks and 2500 Jews. The harlidin's are neglected, 
niul the biwle ia ineonsideinlile {£H0»000 a year). 
Sponges are the most valiiahlo article of export. 

The liiut Instoric inhabitants of ancient Jihotfos 
^k’ere Doiian Gi'eeks from Avgoa. Sitnnt^ be¬ 
tween the tlkvee ancient continents, a 
iiiglily favourable to the dovelopmcnii of cum- 
lUQveial entevpiise, tlie lUiodiaus at an ejudy period 
became very pro.si)eroua and nliliiont. Tlieir tlirco 
most ancient towns were Lindus, Inlysns, and 
Caniinis, and tlicy planted numerous colonies not 
only on tho neighbouring sliorcs, but also on the 
coasts of Italy, Sicily, and Spain. With Cos and 
Cnidus these' three towns forniod the Doric Peiita- 
polis, a religious league. The island submitted to 
the Persians in 490 ao., hub was freed frointlicir 
yoke by ThenuHtoclcs after the battle of Salamis; 
tliG Atlicnian supremacy, Iiowcver, soon took the 
place of the Pevaian. A'thensandSnaittasnppovled 
tlie democratic and the oligarchical parties in tho 
ie.land respectively, and struggled one against the 
other for power over it. Hut in -104 D.c. Limine, 
lalyaus, and Camirus founded the city of Rhodes 
|bco below] after tliis event the history of the 
island is comprised in that of tho new city. Tho 
internecine struggle hetween the oligarchical party 
(backed liy tSparla) and the dcmooratic (supported 
by Athens) went on uutU Rhodes submitted to 
Alo.tandcr of Mneedon in 332 ii.c.; but after his 
(loath Iho Rhodians revolted again. Then began 
thoir most prosperous jieriod; thoy bccamo the 
first naval power in tho /Egcan, bheir ships being 
well built, ami always splendidly manned and 
inaiiGouwed. jks aluos of tho Romans,' thoy 
opposed tho uraoedonians, and later tho empii-oof 
Syria, especially Antioehus tlie Great; but on the 
wholo they preserved a steady neutrality. Later 
still they won great glory by beating off Milh- 
rldates tlio Great, wlio laid siege (83 ii.c.) to the 
city. After coquetting with Ptofeniy, tho Rhodians 
finally sided witli Ciesnr; hut, venturing to oppose 
(Cassius, the city was plundered i>y him (43 
and lier aiiips all carried oil or (lestroyed. Tills 
struck a fatal blow at her naval power. Under 
Vespasian Rhodes was made a Homan province, 
and contimied so, subject to Ryzontium after tho 
division of the Hoiimn em)nvo, until itwaa captured 
by the Saracens in 053 (or 072); who kept it, how¬ 
ever, only five or six years. When Uic Crusades 
began, Rhodes n-as a convenient stopjjing-nlace for 
the Christian fleets. In 1126 it was phimleretl by 
the Venetians j in 1204 a Rhodian chief asserted 
tho independence of tlio island, but thirty years 
later lio felt compelled to init. himself under the 
sovereignty of Venice. In 1248 the city woa stir- 
prised by tiie Genoese, but they were soon turned 
out by t)io Tlyznntines, and so Rhodes came back 
to the eastern emperor. In 130D, after a blii-cQ 
years’ siege, the city fell into the hands of the 
knights llosintaliors (ipv.) of St John, and thoy 
made it their lioadqmvrtcrs. The Turks besieged 
them there in 1480, and again In 1522-23; on Imtli 
Qccaaioua tlicre wa.s terrible fighting, the Turkish 
losses liciug 26,000 and 90,000 to 100,000^ men 
during the two siogos respectively. Tho Knights, 
who under Choir grandmaster D’Aubnsson (n-v.) 
heat oil’ tlieir enemies in 1480, were compelled, 
in spite of their valour and tho .skill of their grand- 
master, Do Lisle Adam, to capitulate on honour- 
able terms in 1523; they sailed away to Crete. ^The 
island lias remained a Turkish possession over since. 
The city siifleied aovorely from earthquakes in 227 
B.c. (when tho Colo.ssu8 was thrown down), 187 
A.D., 616, 1304, 1481, 1851, 1866, and 1863. . 


The cifi/stood ftt the nortliem e-vbieniity of the 
island, on the slopes of n uatural aiiipliitheatro, 
and was built on n regular plan, tho unity and 
harmony of ils architectiivc being due to the dr- 
ciimatnDC(3 that it was the work of one iimn, 
Hippodanuis of Miletus, the builder of tlie Pirreus. 
It was girt about by strong walls, siiriiiounted hy 
towers, and was provided ^vith two excellent 
iiarboiiin. At the entimice of one of its ports stood 
the gigantic, statue of Hellos, tho Colossna (q.v,). 
Besides this statue, one of tiic seven wonders of 
tlio Mictent world, 3060 otheis, of which 100 were 
colossal, adoiDcd the city, oven in the 1 st century 
A.D. Tfie city was rchuilt on tho same scale of 
aiehitcctural splendour after each successive cle- 
striiction by the earthquakes. The arts were 
proBCcutod with assiduity, the city being remark- 
ahlo for the number and excellence of its paintings, 
sculptures, and statues; the most irnjiortaiit sm-- 
vivals are tho Laocnon (q.v,) and the Farnesa Bull 
(at Naples); and Intellectual activity manifested 
itself here long after it had declined in most 
purls of Gviiece. Parrhasius and Protogenes are 
celebrated amongst the painters of Rhodes, Lysip¬ 
pus, Chaves, Agesamlev, PoWdovus, Athcnoclovus 
amongst her sculptors, and Cleobulus tone of the 
seven wise men), Timocieon (the acun-iloua poet), 
£ndcmuB(thc Aristotelian), Fanretiits (the pliilo- 
sonliur), and others amongst her writers. Her 
school of rhetoric was very famous. The first 
meridian of ancient geogm)diei'S passed througli 
Rhodes. The island produced also many celebrated 
ftthlolcs. The cxistnig city dates for the most 
part from tho period of tlio Knights' occupation, 
The streets are uarrou’ and winding, the Jiouses 
solidly built, witii fiat loofa j but the Jamous stveeb 
of the Knights, ninnhig down to the harbour, is 
long and compavativciy wide, Tlie prlncijial 
buirdings that survive are the church of St John 
(now a mosque, but in part destroyed by a giiu- 
l>owder explosion in I 860 ), the KniglitsMiospltal, 
and the grand-mastor’s palace. 'iM^ie city walls 
still Btaud: but tim harbours arc neglected and 
partly choked with sand. Rhodes is the seat of a 
Gi^k ATclibishop. Tlieve is a little trade. Pop. 
about 10.000. see 0. Ton-'s excellent lihodti iV 
Ancient Thnei (1885) and Rhodes m Modem SVmcs 
(1887), whore otlier books nro referred to. 

IUi04lcS> CROlh J., South African statesman, 
was born Otli July J863, tlie fourth sou of the vicar 
of Biuliop-Slortford in Hertfordshho, and after 
attending the local gruinmar-scliooi was sent fov 
his health to Natal, wliere his hrather was u 
plonter. IJeaubaequently went to tlio Kimberley 
diamond diggings; there he soon became con¬ 
spicuous and amassed a fortune. He came back 
to Eufllanil and eutorod at Oriel College, Oxford, 
and though liis residence was cut short by ill- 
health, he ultimately tijok his degree. He entered 
the Cape House of Assembly as member for 
Burkly. In 1884 General Gordon asked him to go 
with him to Khartoum as secretary; but Rhodes 
had just taken office in tlie Cape ministry, and 
decided to raiimhi in South Africa. Ho sent 
£10,000 to Mr Parnell to forwanl tho cause of 
Irish Ilome Buie. In ,1800 he became pviine- 
miiiister of Capo Colony; bub even before this he 
hod be<x)iue a ruling spirit in the recent extension 
of British territoiw, mid iii seeming the charter for 
the British Soutn African Company (see Zam- 
dBSIA). His policy may he described as the 
ultimate establishment of a federal South African 
dominion under tho Britisli flag, and the tactful 
vecoueiliation of race pveiudlces, especially between 
those of Dutch and English blood. 

Rliodlnn Law is an early system of marine 
law, said to have been compiled by tlie Rlioilians 
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after they liat^ obtiiiiieil the Hovereiynby of the sea. 
TJie Only I'ulc tliafc wo kno^v now, fulhouglt the 
entire code wius adontctl by Lho llomans under 
Autonimis Pins, is the jjiiueijilQ of genorftl nvev- 
aue ! ‘ If a car^o ho iottissonecl to lighten the ship, 
an cuntrilnitu to niako good tlio loss incurred for 
tiio beuelib of all,' The medifcvat naval law of the 
Hliodians was nob of Rhodian origin. U consisted 
of foiiv distinct \mrts, of very did’evenb dates, hut 
mostly of practical value. 

IMlodilltU (sym. Rh, at. wt. 104, sp. gr. 
12'1] is Olio of tlie metals of tlie platinnin group. 
It is a white, very hard melal, rc-seinbliug alum- 
iniiini rather than sib'er. lb fuses less easily than 
platinum. It is dnctilo and lualleable wlien pure 
and after fusion, and iimuliiblo in all acida; hut 
wlien alloyed in snmll ouautiLy M'ltli platimiin, 
copper, bibiiiulli, and lead it disjjolves with them 
in uq\ui vegiu. Ib usually forma about one-half 
per cant, of the mo of ijlabimim, fmm which it w 
extracted by a somewliab complicated process. 
Tlivca oxides, two sulidiulea. and a chloride of 
ihodiuiii liave been obtained and examined l>y 
cheuvuts. The chkivUle unites with aoveral soluble 
chlorides to form crystallisahlo double salts, which 
avo of a rose colour (whence the name vliodmm, 
from the Gr. ykochn, 'a rose'). The metal was 
discovered in IsjOS by ‘WollaHlon. 

ItliododCIKlroii ((-ir,, 'rose treo’), agamsof 
tree,9 and sUruha of the natural order lirlcoio, hav¬ 
ing tea afcameaa, a very small calyx, a boll-Bhapeil 
or somewhat funnel-shaped coroUa, and a cananlo 
apUttlug up tUvough the disaeplnients. ThoWls 
in thia aticL nearly allied genera, os Azalea (q.v.), 
are aoaly and eouical. The speeloa are numerouej 
they liavo evoigroen loav'o.s. and many of them aro 
of great beauty both in foliage ami m llowoi-a. A 
few small species arc natives of continental Eurojio 
and of Siberia • but the uveatev uunibcv belong to 
the temperate parts of North America, and to tlio 
mountains of India. iS. waximuni, so dcsignatcil 
when tlio far Urgov Indian species wore unknown, 
is common in Rntain ns an ornamonfcal sVirub. lb 
is a Inruo &l)vi,tb oi' small tree, which forum im- 
penetrahlc bliickots on many parts of tho Alleghany 
Monntnins, and jias a luagnidccnt apimaranco when 
in llower. Tlio loaves are large, oblong, acute, 
stalked, leathery, dark green and shining above, 
rusty brown honoath. The llowoni are kvrge, in 
umbellato eovymba, varying in colour from palo 
caniiiiiQ to lilac- 'This species is quit© hardy in 
Britain j as is also It. pontiewn^ n vory similar 
species, with narrower aiul move imintcd leaves, 
wliioh aro of the same colour on both sides, a native 
of western Asia, and njipavontly alpo of tho south 
of Spain. It. a iiativeof tiiosontiiui’n 

parts of the Alleglinuies, witli largo purple ilowers; 
J?. Caimsicum^ tlm namo of which indicates its 
origin; and B. ii,vbomtm, a nativo of Nopal, with 
very dense licads of hu'ge scarlet Ilowers, and loaves 
4-U inches long, attaining in its native country a 
height of 30 oi- 40 feob, are also lino species, and 
well known. Jloat of tho extremely imiiioi-oiis 
varieties non’ coiinnou in our gardens nnd slinih. 
berioa have Ijcon produced from them by hyhridis- 
iiig ov othcYWiso.—llany aplciwlid species of riiodo- 
dciulron wore discovered in the Himalayna, tho 
Klmsiii Hills, and other mountainous ports of India, 
by Dr Hooker and other.s; and many of them have 
been inbvoiUiced into cultivation in Europe. 
B. FulconcH is described as in foliago the most 
superb of all, the leaves being 18 or JO inches long. 
It is a tree .30-50 feot high, witli leaves only at the 
extreniilies of the branches, It grows in eastern 
Nepal at an aUitndo of IO,0(W feet, It. argentewn 
lijls flowers jiicltGR long, jviul c^UfvIly broftd 
clnatororl, and very hoauliful. H MuiMeni, 11, 


Aueklttndii, li. Edgeieoi'thn, nnd otliens have white 
llowoi'fi. .B, Balhousiiis is remarlcahlo as an cid- 
nhyto, growing on magnolias, laurels, and oaks. 
Tt is ft. slender shrub, bearing from three to six 
white Icnion-Sceiitcd bells, 44 inches long, at tlie 
end of each brancli, ii, I^uttulii has fragrant 
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white flowers, i^vid to bo larger than tlio.so of any 
other rhododendron, All tlioso belong to the 
Himalayas. In more southern latitudes, as on Llm 
Neilgherry Hills and on tlio moimlaiiiB of Coylon, 
li. i^ilc prevails, a tiinber-trco 00 to 70 feet lilgli, 
every branch covered with a blaze of criniaon 
llowoi-a if. KeysH and Jl, Tkibimlknsc, nlfto 
natives of tho nortli of India, Imvo ilowers with 
nearly tubular corolla. It. fcnuffincim and if, 
himtiuni arc small species, s)irnb.s from 1 to il I 
feet in heigitt, natives of tho Alps, and among Lliu '' 
finest ornaments of alpine scenery. Tlicy arc called I 
Alifcm'ose (Alpine Koae) by the Gormans. They ' 
have small cannino-culonrcil ilowurs jn ninbulhUu | 
clustcw. The wouutalu-slupcs alow wiili thoiv 
blossoms in July and August. Tiio llora of the i 
Himalayas contains a numboi’ of similar sniall 
sjtecies. li. (oithopogon and if. setomm, dwarf 
shvnba witli strongly .scented loaves, clothe tho 
mountains in eastern Nepal, at an elevation of 
12,000 feet and upwards, wllh a Krcen mantle, 
Irilliant with llowom in suminor. li. tiivulo is the 
most alpine of woody plants, spvoadlug its small 
wootly branches close to tho ground at an olovation 
of 17,000 fcyt in Sikkim. B, lapponivwu^ n pro- 
cumbonfc sliriih, with small llowoia, giows as far 
north 08 human aettleiuents liavo reached in linvono, 
Asia, and Aiuoricn. Homo of tho sjieoies of tills 
Kcmis TKts.sc5i3 iiai-oolic properties, An oil obtained 
from tho biuls of B. ^fcvrugiiiGian niul 11, hinutmn 
is used by tho hihahitants of the Alps, niulor tho 
nanio (Hio Hi as a romody for pains in 

tlio joints, ^out, nnd stoiio, B. chvysnnthnui, a 
low .shvnh, with golden yellow Umvovs, a luUivo of 
Hibevia, in also imed in goub and rlioumatiMjn. .Zi’, 
cimwbm'innvit a Himalayau specie.^, poisons goals 
which feed ujum it, and wlien used for hicl causus 
intlamnmUou «£ lUo face and eyes. lh\t the lUiwovs 
of B. mitorewa aro eaten in India, and Europoiviis 
make a palnlnhlo jolly of them, 

]Ulodovc« Lho anciuiit namo of a monntain. 
Cham (7474 fool) extomling along the burdoi-.s of 
Macedonia and Thrace. Tlio Turks call it Jhsjxnl 
Yailast, tho Hulgai'Inns Dcupoto Buyh, both utlos 
having imcreiico to tho nnmorous (Ureolc) monas- 
tones that atud its sides. Of these tho most 
fainoua la the vast fortroas-inonnstory of Rilo, in 
the nortli-M'est of the range, Btanding on its 
Boubhorii side In tho mUlat of niagnidceut plue 
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loiesba, Rjlo I'ns for ^'cncralioiis 110011 tlic focus 
of fcliG national Bulgarian chuicli anil the mainstay 
of Bulgarian iifttioiinlity. i^ee Foriyilffhtl}/ Jteview 
(Aiiril 1891}. 

IMioiKlcla VnIJcy, in Glamorgnnsliire, SoiiUi 
AVales, is noted as a centre of coal-iuiniug and for 
its fine Bconcvy. Tlie railway connecting the whole 
valley clircotly with Swansea tlirottgh the taimol 
of DJaeiigwynto wag opeiioil in 1800. 

lUiOIlO (Lat IthoOiinns), the only iniportani 
Fioncli river wliicli falls into tlio M«litermnean, 
takes its rise in blio Swsa Alpsj on the vvoslwn 
Bide of Mount St Gothard, at an altitude of C752 
ieeb, and not far from the Bomcos of the Illiino. 
Its entire lengtli, from its sonico to its mouth 
in the Gulf of Lyons, is 604 miles, nnd the area 
of its river-bnsin'as.no sq. 111 . It first runs in a 
south-westerly direction tlirougli the canton of 
Valais, along a narrow ^'allcy between the IJerncao 
and tlio Pennine divisions of the Alps, until near 
iiavtigny it takes a sufldcn. turn to the north and j 
pours its waters Into the Lake of Goneva (q.v.). 
It issues from the lake at its aunthern ostrenuty, 
in'occcdliig west, and then forces a pasaago through 
Che Jura. Tiro niiuricipality of Geneva hoa taken 
advantage of the strong and steady current ot the 
river wliore, passing tlivougli tiro cUy, it ie ilividerl 
by an islancl into two ariirs, to utilise It for infliiS' 
trial puTpoaes. A system of 20 turbines with 44W 
liorsQ.uowor bos been constructed in a hiiiUling in 
the bed of one of the anus, at a cost of ^£283,(WO) 
nnd by this nieaiia, in 1890, 220 motm-s with some 
1600 liorae-powoi iverc at i^'ork. Formerly the 
river used to disappear for some distance near Fort 
I’Ecluse into the subtonaiieau channel Lu Perte du 
P/ioxc; but the vault or covering of the gorge Into 
which it plunged has now boon blown away by 
blasting agents. At St G<ini« the lUtono turns 
back siuldoiily to the north-west# and then once 
more flows westwards through a nioro level country 
' as iai' as Lyons, wJicro It le loined by iW largwt 
tributary, the Saflno {283 inflos long), from Uio 
north. From Lyons lb follows a southern direction 


RUllbnrb (Low Lah rheubarhaytim, from Gi-. 
rheon burbarou, literally ‘ barbarian vbeuiu rheon 
is nn adjective from rha, ‘the plant found near 
the river Sha’ —i.e. tlie Volga j the botanical 
nmno being simply j'?jc»n0i a genna of jilants of 
the natural onler Polygonacere, closely allied to 
I Rnmex (dock and aorrell, from wiiicli it diifoi-a in 
having nine stamens, tliree sliield-Bke stigmas, 
ood A tlirec-wiiiged acliciuuiii. The species, about 
twenty, flie large herhaceons plants, natives of the 
control regions of Asia, with strong, hraiicliing, 
almost llemiy mots; erect, thick, branching stems, 
sumctiiiies fl or 8 feet high ; the atciits nncl nranehes 
whilst in the bud covered with large menihranoiis 
slicatlisi. The leaves are large, stalked, entire or 
Johcil I the flowei-s are small, wintish or red, gener¬ 
ally very nuniciOHs, in largo loose puiuclos of inany- 
llowcred ciiisfcors. The roots me medicinal; but 
it is not definitively knosvn wliab species of rlnibarh 
yields the valued rimbarb of commerce, wliich 
conies fWBi Inland parts of CJiina or- Chinese 
Tartary. The hulk of lb readies Europe now 
direct from China, but the best, in limited quanti¬ 
ties, j» brought thnnigli Russia. It is conunoniy 
known in Britain as Tuyketj Mvharh, because ifc 
was formerly bronglit by w’ay 0 / Asiatic Turkey. 

Tlie lenf-slalks of jbubavb contain nn agreeable 
mixture of cUrio and malic adds, and when young 
and tender arc much used, like amdes, for tnrw 
and various kinds of preserves. A kind of wine 
mav also ho made of it. For these purposes 
dilToi-eiit kinds of rhubarb are now very extern 
sively cultivated in Britain, anil In otlier temperate 
and cold cowatries. A number of species have 
been introduced into cultivation for their lem- 
stalks. The cnltlvatcil kinds, P. mddahmu Jl. 

and P. kyhiilum, with endless 
varieties produced by tlio art of tJie gamener, 
all have broad, Jioart-shaped, iindivldeu loaves, 
and tho leaf-stalks flattened nnd grooved, on the 
upper side. TJie leaf-stalks are often also of a 
i-eiCdisIi colour, which in some of the finest voriotiea 
nervaiics their whole Ifcsh. Bhubarb is cultivated 
on a moat extensive scale by niavket-gftrdenei'a. It 


Its most ImuQi'tQUfc aftluontgaio, on the right, the 
Ain, SaOne, Ardhche, and Gard; on Hie left, tlio 
Arvo, Ishro, DvOnic, and lluianccj. From Lyons 
aoutliwnvd the Blioiie Is easily navigable for good- 
sixot! vessels) bnt the up-navign-tion. owjiig to the 
rapidity of the curreiit and tlio sudden shifting of 
saudhanUs, is atteiideil with considerable <um- 
culty, and is at times almost impracticable. On 
ftucounb of these and other obati-oot-iona, which arc 
gi'Calesb near tlio mouths of the river, coinmniii- 
cation with the MetUteiraueau is in 
dopcndoiib upon canals. Canals likewise coimwt 
the Rhono with the Rhino by the feadno, with tho 
Sciuo, the Loire, and tlie Gnionno. 

RUOJlO, a deiMUtmenb of France, inirt of ^0 
fonnoi- Lyonnais, has an area of 1077 sn. ni. and a 
pop. (1880) of 772.912 (741.470 iiilMI). It bw 
almost wholly in Llie basin of tiie Rhone and tho | 
Sabno, its eastern boundary being roving by these 
rivera. The surface is almost entirely hilly, wing, 
bi'okon up in all directions by low spurs of blie 
Coveniies. Corn, potatoes, M’lne, arc 

tlio principal pnnluots. Nearly one-hiwi the aiaa 
is cultivated, ono-oigliLh is viiioynttls, one-mntli 
under foroat, and nearly one-sixth memloivs. b^o 

13 million gallons of wine am made annoally. Iho 
doiioi-tmenb is industrially one of the most Im- 
uokant in Franco j all tlio branolu^ are carried on 

at Lyons (q.v,), the nf 

Avrondisacmenta, Lyons and Villofranchc. Sea 

also Bouohks-du-Ru6me. 



Bhubnrb (iiAcuiu officinale). 

is forced in winter and early spring by being 
nla^ in pots wibliiii liouses, or by liavmg pots 
inverted over it, and dung ^aud straw heapeU 
around; and fiircctl rlnibarb is more toimer ana 
delicftto than that which giowa in onen aw. ihe 
stalls when blanched am inucJi less liamli in tim(;e 
I and i-ennii-e less sugar to be Tcm’iered pakitaWc. 
I It Is lorgely grown also in many parts ot the 
: United States, 
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Tlio well-lvijowii iiiedioiiial R. <\^cinaU diirera 
conaklevaHy in nppeavanca fioni uie kinds pi’D- 
ierred hi kitchen-yaiclensj the nebiolee are nearly 
round, and the undei- hide of the leaf is covered 
■\vith small, erect liairs, The nninerona varioties 
of conunoreiai I'liiibni-h may he thrown into two 
groups: (1) Asiatic iPAnAmia—Chiiiese, poashig 
under the names of Rnsainn, ilwseovy or Turkey, 
Canton or East Indian, Batavian or Diitcli 
triiiiined, yielded probably by R. officinalt and 
ii vaiioty of Ji. jjahnuliitny Siberian, by R. 
/•/lajJo/ideiiiHi; Himalayan large, by R. enioUi, 
and Bumll by R. locbbiunnm i Biikbavan or 
Bucharian, by undutatuM. (2) Buropenn JRltU' 
barbs —English, by R. rhapontitHni and B. offidn- 
ale; French, by it. rliapoHliciim, and 

nndnUUion; Austrian (Woiftviau), byi?. rhaponti- 
cinn. i?. flalmntum is believed to produce some of 
bliQ best Eussian ibubarb. Whether li. o^fficinalc 
ocoun? in Shan-hsi and Sne-cliNvan, from wlucU pro¬ 
vinces the true rlmbarh is chiefly obtained and sent 
to Hnnkow, is not deJiujlirely knowi. Tlio export 
of rhubarb /join China (the so-called Turkey llhii' 
barb) has largely increased of late yoaiu The 
average Bhipuiouts of tlic four years enrling with 
1889 were 7600 ewt. per annum, againat less than 
iOOO ovIa t^veTlty yoavs befove. The Cblnca© rhu¬ 
barb is of very variable quality^ wliolo clicata 
of to 3 cwb. soinekiiuos nlTording but a fow 
pounds of sound roots. The Shan-hsl rhubarb 
used to bo tUe best in the market, tho roots 
being large, smooth, and extremoty fragrant. It 
is DOW, Tiowoven of inlerior <iua.hty, and dried 
ViTitk less cure, apparently in ovens, in wlucU case 
it soon rota in tho centre, or is atta<2KC<l by insects. 
Szo-oliwan lurniahcs a good and cheap rhubarb, 
esteemed In tiio London market, whoro it is known 
ns ‘bigh-di'lod Shanghai iliubarb.' Tho roots are 
small, rough on titc e.ttcriur, rleficiont In Havoiir, 
and when cut give out little scent. The plant 
from wlkich the Java rliaharb is dorivod is not 
known; it rc-somblcs the Cliiuono in smell and 
taste, but its activity is onedourth Ices. 

The i’hiiharli plaut is dietrihnted through an 
immouso bract of country iu tlio central province 
of China; probably several spcclae yield tho sanio 
chug. According to Professor Maximoweez, R. 
palnuUum Is (irobably the plant iirodnciiig the 
drug whose reinitation dates irom the time of tho 
Arabian and Ureok plwsicians. It was introduced 
by Dr Moiinsey from ftussia to (Ireat Britain, and 
cultivated at Edinburgh by Sir A. DicU prior to 
177-1. Garden rliubai b {R. y/uipoidivnm) was in uso 
in England in the time of Charles If. The inedi- 
eiiuvl root is now grown extonsivoly in Eiiglniid, 
France, Gorinaiiy, Aiistrin, St Petersburg, and 
other parts of Europe. It is very cUificult to 
(listiiiL'imli between the true Clniieso rhubarb 
and the root obtained in Euvo^ie by tho culture 
of various species of Ilijeun]. AcfOjxlJng to Canvet, 
tlm European nifty bo diBtiiignished from the 
exotic by (1) the rectilinear disposilton of its 
rays, from tlio centre to the circumference; (2) 
thu presence upon its circumference of a brown 
zone, relatively large and especially very distinct; 
aucl (3J tlio absence of the rauiated systoina 
(slors) so minierou.s in the Russian vlinlwirb, ie.s.s 
frenuent, but always easy to rccogniso, in the 
Clifnese. In tlio true rhubarb tlio rjQ's are 
dispersed irrcgulmly over the fracliired surface. 
Boiiie English j'hubni'b, pjobaJily obtained fitnn M. \ 
7'haoonticniny is leadily cliritinguislied from Cliinese 
by being loss maibled upon the fracture, and by I 
the absence of the diainond-sliaped iiicsties nnon 
ite surface. There wevo fovuierly threo cdasailica- ' 
tions of rhubarb—Ilnssian, Turkish, and Chinese 
or East Indian, bub thc.se are now reduced to! 
EiU'opettii and Cliineae, Before tlie opening of the I 


ti’eafcy ports in China most of tho rimbarh con¬ 
sumed in Europo was obtained from the Chinese 
ntKiaclita, carefully Bclected and brouglit overland 
through Iliiaaia, which has entirely lost this prized 
monopoly, the fpiantity now conveyed tliero over¬ 
land from China being insignificant. Cliincso 
rhubarb, received ilirect, is diatinguislicd by tlie 
small size, dark colour, anti irrogulav shape of tlict 
holes with Avliicli it is pierced; by the outer surface 
being frequently marked with whitish l eliculatioiiP, 
whidi arc more evident wliun the powder lias heen 
rubbed ofT; and by tlio transverse surface siiowing 
a number of atar-Uke inavlcs, but no cortical layer. 
Tlie plant is hardly ciiUivatod in Cliiiia, Imt giw.H 
wild. Tho i-ool-atocks nve dug up when from 
six to seven years old. just before the lltiwer* 
iiig season. They are tlicri peeled, cut in Icngdli-s 
measuring 4 to 5 inchc.s, bored throiigli (ho miildlo, 
placed on strhigs and hung up to <lry. Tlicro is 
considerable dlveiaity of form in tho Cliiiia rhu¬ 
barb, arisuig from the various opeiatioiiH of par¬ 
ing, slicing, and tviuuuiug; bub lUeao forma are 
nol found in the sattie package, the ding lining 
usually sorted into what are commonly known ns 
‘rounua' ami Mlats.’ The Indian vliiumrl) is fro- 

nent in parts of tlio Ihinjab niinahvyns from 

000 to 14,000 fact. It is less active Uum tho im¬ 
ported rhuharb, and lias been often pronounced 
worthless; Vmt, according to Dr Watt, this is owing 
to the fact that nn inioriui- variety roaches the 
plains. Tho whole aour stems avo eaten botli 
atowcil and raw, while tlio loaves of this and otlior 
apfcies are dried and smoked in ’J'lbefc and in tho 
Eftslorn Hiuialayas. 

IlUubarb is not indivUlually mentioned now in 
the olhcial trade votuvne, but is itioluded witli 
‘imenumerated drugs,’ Since 1870, when tlio Ini* 

' ports wore 348,000 Ih., and tho avovago prices 
ranged from 8s. -Id. to 6s. Utl, per lb., tiic supiiIiuH 
have increased and prices )mve fallen by ono-iialf. 
Tho production of Engllsli grown rlmharo joot now 
amounta to aWnt 12,000 lb. annually, of wliieli 
from throe to four ilutunaiul pounds aro exported. 

Chemically, rlmlmrb consists of iiineildgo, oxalato 
of lime, an albuminoid eonlaining nilvugun and suU 
pimr, crystalline ix'sins, tannin, gallie acid, sugar, 
chrysophano (docomposablo into ciirysopliiuiic auid 
andgdncose), rhootannic acid, nnd onindin. 

Ithiihavb mo,)' bo briolly ilescrilied ns a catharlic, 
an astringent, and a tonic. As a eatliartie it 
cbielly oi>oratcs by increu.'iing the niuftcular action 
of Uu> intcslinoa; and wlmn the cathvvvtlc aetum 
is over there is genumlly more or Iohh coiiHtipation. 
Rhubarb is oiio of blio best aiiorienls for gomual 
H8C in infancy, m consequence of tlio oorlainty of 
iLs ncthm, ami of its tonic ami nstriiigenl pro¬ 
perties, which am of umcli importaneu in the treat- 
incut of many infantile diseases iitLonded with 
iiupevfeot digestion and iviltutiou of the intestinal 
Canal. In adnlte it in fjorviccaWo in cfirouic 
diarrhtt'a and dysentery, when it is oxpediont to 
clean out the howels. It is also a viaoful apoiient 
in convalescence from exhausting diseaHc, as Imiiig 
free fixmi tlio riak of overaotiiig; anil, fur tlm siuno 
reason, it ia a useful inccliuiiic for poiNmis who aro 
couatitutionally liable to ovev-puvgalluu fvuui trivial 
causes. 

KlimUllnil) a decayed town of FHntsliiro, 
North Wales, on the Clwyd, 3 milOH KHE. of 
Rhyl. Its ruined castle, dating fiom 1015, and 
dlsmantlcil after its eaptuve by tlm Binindhomls in 
1G46, w'as the seono of the liotrayal of Rioliard IT. 
by Fcrcy (1390); at the marsh of Morfa Rlmddlan, 
^ross the river, Oll'a defeated Civradoo (7015), 
With Flint, &o., Itlmdillan returns ti meinbcr to 
parliament. Pop. 1242. 

Rhus* See Sumach. 
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Ithylt a ivatei'inff-pJace 0 / EJiHtefiire, Jfoi-tJi 
"Wales, at fclio moiitn of tlie Clwyd, 30 niileeNW. 
of Ohestoi'. A mere fisliing-village so late as 18 ^, 
it lias line sands, e pvonieiiade \iiev 705 yarde long, 
built in 1867 at n coat of £17,000, nn eaplanade, an 
aquarium and winter garden, a dozen iiotela, baths, 
&c.; and, thou^di the country around is flat, it 
conimarids fine views of the Snownlonian mountwns. 
I*op. (1S511 1563; (1881) 6020; (1891)6-101. 

Rhyme, QV> wove pvopmly, Rime (the former 
snelling being inorely due to a_confusion with the 
Greek rhylkm), is itself a native Teutonic word; 
A.S. rhn, Ice), rlma, Ger, and O.H. Ger. rim 
(whence Ri-, rime, Ital. n'»i«)j probably cognate 
with Gr. Ap.0/4it, ‘number.’ In earlyEnglisli rime 
(and the same is true of Ger. I’eint and the othcr 
forina of tlie word in other northern tongues as well 
ns in the Roinnnio) meant simply a ^m, a num- 
beved or veisilied piece (compare Lat. aietnert, 

' numbers ‘ =! veiscs, versinealion); but It hoanow 
come to signify what is tlio most proniiuent mark 
of I’ei'sificabion in all those tongues—viz. tlio re- 
om venoe of simvlav Bounds at cettain intervals. As 
tliei's may be vaiious degieca and kinds of rceem- 
blancQ between two syllables, there are diOeretit 
Iclnds of lime. When words begin with the same 
consonant we have Allitemtion (q.v.), which was 
the pvQvelewti form of rime in the earlier Teutonic 
poetry, as in Anglo-Saxon. In Suanisli and Rortu- 
giiose we find employed a iieciilffwr kind of rime 
called Assonance, consisting in the coincidence of 
tiie vowels of the covvespomUug syllables, withont 
regal'd to the consquants; this accords well with 
tlio oiiarnctor of tlicao languages, which abound in 
full-toned vosvola, but is iucllbctivo in English and 
otlior languages in wlilcli consonants predominate. 
In its move usual aenao, however, rhno deuetos 
correspondence in the (liial syllables of words, and 
is chiefly used to mark the ends of the linos or 
verses in poeti y. Coiupleto identity in all the parts 
of tlio syllahlcs bechiuing wltli itte same eonsenants 
constitutes what tlio Fronoli call ricA rime, as in 
inoddle, MtUs heuiifd, sariW. They designate os 
poor limes most of such rimes as English voiso 
alldws—-collocationa of similar syllables beginning 
vvith diffevenb oousonanls, eva pnj^e and raye, nuU 
and ensfyw't ‘This Ji/l'orcnco 0 / taato,'9ays Mr 
F. AY. H. Myers, ‘ seems partly to depend on the 
more intimate liaison existing in ProncU proninicl- 
nbioii between the consonant and the syllablo wliich 
follows it—which sylluble will often coiiateb of a 
vowel sound very rabidly pronounced, like the 
terminations in tlio accented d, or very imMenmn- 
atcly pronounced, like the nasal torniinations in 
m and n. If the consonant which givM the whole 
cliaractor to tGrininatioiis like these diffois in the 
two I'liymiiig Hues, there seems to be Imnlly enough 
substaiico left in the rliyme to satisfy the car’s 
doBii'o for a reeuiTing sound. Tins view is illus- 
tvate<l by such English rhymes os atom and Jlowa, 
wlici'o an additional rioliiicss seems sometimes 
gained from tlio liiesonce of the I in both the 
rliyming syllables.’ Undoubtedly one of the 
dcliglits of rime is expectance, but that of nni- 
fovmity in vavicty, rather than of monotonous 
and abaolnto iiiiiforinity. Althongh snoli rimes 
are not only allowed but sauglit after in Rrench, 
ill English they are deservedly considered faulty, 
ov rather as not true times at all. No one thinKB 
of making deplore lima with cxploi'e. Riming 
syllahlea lu Englibh must agree iu eo fai', and 
difici' in so far: the vaivcl and wkat/oUomit—if 
anything follow it~vinst l^e the same in botki vie 
artioiildiion befor6 the, vowel must 6s di^ci'ertf. 
Thus, uiarA limas with Iflj'/.!, ba/'i, ark, but not with 
mnark. In the case of mark and ark the absence 
of any initial articulation in tho latter of the two 
makes tho neecRsary (Ufl’erence, As an exainple 


of rime where nothing follows the vowel we may 
take hc'low, wliicli riniea with foro-no, or with 0/ 
but not with lo. To make a perfect rime it is 
ueccssavy, besides, that the svllables be both 
afflcnfed; free and nievrify can liarclly be tsaid to 
riina It is almost needless to remark that rime 
depends on the sound, and not on the spelling. 
Ploufik ami cmvgh do not make a rime, nov ctwe 
and aeceeuw. 

_ Such woMs 08 roaring, de-ploring, fovtii double 
rimes; and an-fortunate, xm-poriunute, triplenmen. 
Iu double or triplo rinios the first syllable must be 
aceented, and tho otliere ought lo Ijq unaccented, 
and to be completely identical. In the sacred Latin 
hymns of tho middle ages the rimes arc all double 
or triple. This was a necessity of the Latin lan¬ 
guage, ill rvhich the inflectional tenninatious avo 
without accent, wliieh throws the accent in luosC 
cases on the syllable next tlio last— dadorum, vi- 
rorum; aap-plicia, eoii-vfcfn. Althongh rinios occur 
chieny between tho end-syllnblcs of diircront )inc.s, 
they ave not unirequently used within the Bftiuc 
hue, eapeciaHy iu popular pnetry: - 

And Uwn tq Bce how ya’ro Heelocldt, 

How tiiijfd, niuT ciuTa, niid disrcspccKlt. 

And leu cninc floating by, 

Y^hcn two enccossivo lines rime they foim a 
couplet; tlirea foi-jii a iripkf. Often tlie lines rime 
altcinatoly or at greater intervals, forming ui'onps 
of four iquiitmins) or iuotb. A group or linen 
OTubraeiug all the varieties of metre and combina¬ 
tions of rinio that occur in tho piece forms a 
section called a stave, sometimes a sictnarr, often, 
but improperly, (i verse. In b)io days of elaborate 
Acroatica (n.v.), verses constructed in shapes, and 
other eoncelU, it was the fashion to i)itei'lace rimes 
iu highly artificial syetems; alniost tlie only com: 
plox arrangements now otnrent in English are tlie 
various forms of the sonnot, and the Spenserian 
Btauai. Tenuyeen lias accustomed the EtigUali eat' 
to aqnotrain in which, instead of nitornale rimes, 
tho iii-st line rimes with tlio fourth, and tho second 
with tiie third. 

It is a mistake to suppose that rime is a mere 
omoineut to venrification. Besides being in itself 
a plcAsiM;; mnsioaJ accord, it serres to mark tJie 
endings of tho lines and other scctloits of the metre, 
and thus reiulci-s tho rhythm more distinct and 
appvcriablo than the accents alono can do. So 
iiuioh is this tho case that in Ercnch, in which the 
accents aro but feeble, niotre without rime is bo 
iindistiiigiiiehable ii-oiti proBo that blank veise lias 
nev’cr obtained a footing, notwithstanding tho war 
onco waged by French scUolai-a agaiuab rimed V'Ci^i- 
lication. ‘The advantages of nmo,’ says Guest, 
'have been felt so strongly that no people have 
over adopted nn accentual riiytlim without also 
adopting rime.’ T!\e Greek and Latin metres of 
tho olosSc period, depending upon time or quantity, 
and not upon accent, u'cro able to dispense with 
the accessory of rime; bub, ns has been well 
observed by Trench [IniroclucUtm to Sacred Latin 
Poetry), oven ' tho uvowidio paetry of Greece and 
Rome was equally obliged lo mavK this (the divi¬ 
sion into Bections or verses), though it did it in 
another waj'. Tluis, hud dactyls and spondees 
been allowed to be promiBcuously used thvoughocit 
the iiexamotov line, no eatiafying token woiUd have 
I'cnciieii the ear lo indicate iJie close of the veise; 
and if tl\e heavov had once iniseed the fcerihination 
of the lino it would have been ahnosb impofesiblo 
fox him to yecovcv it. But tho ftxetl daotyl atid 
opoudeo at the end of the line answer' the same 
purpose of strongly marking the close oa does the 
rime in the flccentuate<l verso; and in other 
mebres, in like manner, Uconees pernntted in tho 
begiunhig of tho lino are exohtdea at its eloee. Lire 
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inotlvca for thi4 greatur akvicbneBa being Uto aaiiic.’ 
It ia cUiQfly» poihapa, fnini ftviliiiy to aatisfy bins 
iieccasaiy conilition that modei'Ji maimoil vci'se is 
fouiul tnisatisfactory, nt least for |>Qpular poetry; 
anti it may bo iloiibtetl whetlicr it is not owing to 
the olrwjaical prcjiitlicca of acliolara that onr common 
English bhiiu; vcr.-<c gob or muintnined tlio hold it 
lias. 

The objection tliat rime was ' the invention of a 
barbarous age, to sot oil'wretched matter and kiiic 
incU'c,’ reak« mainly on igtioraiicc of its i-eal history. 
It cannot be coiisulercil as the exclusive invention 
of any particular people or age. It is soniothiiig 
liiiiiian, and universal as poetry or music—the 
result of the instinctive craving for well-inarlced 
reciirrence and accord. Tlie oldest poems of the 
Chinese, Indians, and Arabs are rimed; so are 
those or the Irish and 'Welsh. In tlie few frag¬ 
ments of the earliest Latin poelrj' tlial arc extant, 
in whloli the metre was of an accentual, not qunnli- 
tntivo kind, tliero is a iiianifost temloncy to tor- 
jninations of similar sound. This native tendency 
M’oa Overlaid for a time by the imiiortation from 
Greece of the quantitativo^aetrea} yet even niuicr 
the doiiiiiiaiica of this exotic system riming verses 
M'ere not altogether unUuown j Ovid especially 
shows (I liking for them : 

Quot cesium stollss, tot lintst tun Itoinn pucllM; 

and ill the decline of claaalcalitv thoy become moro 
common, At lost, when loaiiung iMgan to dccaj* 
under the irruptions of the iiortiiern nations, and 
a knowledge of the quantity of woixls—a tiling in a 
great lueaauvo arbitrary, and, requiring to be learned 
—to be lost, the native and move natural property 
or accent gradually roappoaved os the ruling prin¬ 
ciple of Latin rliytliiu, and along with it the tend¬ 
ency lo rime, it was in this new vehicle that tho 
early Clu'islinii poets sonchb to convoy tlioir now 
ideas and Aspirations. The liitics wore at limt 
often nide, and not sustained throughout, os if 
lighted upon by cliaiico. Distinct traces of the 
ndojition of I'huc arc to bo seen ns early ns the 
hymnsof Hilary (died 308), and the system attoiued 
Its greatest perfection in tiro IQtir and 13th cen¬ 
turies. Ill I'ofiil-ation of the common opinion that 
the Latin liyninologlsts of the middle ages borj-owed 
the art of iiiiio from the Teutonic nations, Dr Guest 
brings the conclusive fact that no poem exists 
written in a Teutonic dialect with linal rime beforo 
Ofcfriod's Evaitneli/, ^vllioh was written in Frankish 
about 870. AlUtevation had pi'cviously been the 
guiding principle of Teiitonio rliythiiis ; but after a 
8ti'Hg;gle, lunger protracted in England tlinn on the 
Coiibiiioiit, it was supersodcil by end-rimes. 

Sco ilia nrtiolos Ai.MTKiiATioK, Doakk'V^HSE, Hbx.v- 
MEi'ETi, Metre, Ode, Poethy, and Sonnet ; nlso Guest's 
mstoi’iiaf Eni/lish lUiylhms (ccl. by ProfeasoT Skeat, 1882), 
wlioi'o tlio xvliolo subjeot is learnedly and cUboratolv 
treated; Trench’s Snered Lah'n Portiy {1804)- F. Wolf 
Ucha'die Lais, Sequenzen, unti Lekhe (Hcid. 1841)- 
niicl SoMitpoi-’B Enffhsclie McMk (Bonn, 1831-8S1). 

IHiymcr. See Tiioit.v.s the Buymkii. 

, Rliyiiiiicy, a town of Momnontlwliirc, on the 
liver illiynmey (vuiining to tlio Bristol Clianiiel 
near Cavdifl), SJj miles W. of Tredegar, It is the 
scat of irouwovlcs. Pop. {1801) 7530; (1891 ) 7733. , 
Khynclkoiiclla. Soo BiiAciironoDA. i 

Rliyiichoiiliora. See ^Yeeyil. ; 

IMiyiicIioiis. Seo Skimmeu. s 

Itliyolitc. Sec LipAiiiTE. 
y-, Jogk, xyos boviv ucav IkntoYwyil in 

Cardiganalnre, June 21, 1840, sen’ed a pupil- ■ 
teacher a arpronticeship, and after the course at i 
Jiangor Normal College kojit a school in AnolesoY l 
do\v« to ^te end of 1805, when Iio entered Jesus i 
College, O.Yford. Ifo n-as elected fo a fellow- ( 


ship at Merlon in 1800, and next oontimicd his 
studies at the Sorboimo, Heidelberg, Leipzig, and 
Gottingen, returning in 1871 to become inspector of 
schools for Flint and Denbigh, In 1877 ho was 
appointed profe.ssor of Celtic in tlio University of 
Oxford, and in 1861 v’ab clcebcd Lo a fellowalup nt 
Jesus College. His Lectures on Welsh I’kilolotjy 
(1877) and Cellio BriUiin (1882) Donfinned the re¬ 
putation for cnulitioii which lie had already gained 
uy Ids contributions to Kuhn’s Beitruge z\(r vergl. 
Epmchforachuny, the Ifcwiic Ctliiguc, and the 
Archoiologia Cambrensis. Ho gave tlio Hibbevt 
Lectures on Celtic Heuthendum in 1886, and at the 
close of 1880 the Hliiml Lectures at Edinburgh, 
I’rofcsitor I{h 3 's is a contributor to the pvesont work. 

RliythlU may be dcllucd as uicosuvcd or timed 
inovcrnciits, regulated sneccssion. In order that a 
iiuinbor of nark may coiistltuto a jiloasiiig whole, 
a certain relation or proportion must bo foil to iier- 
vodo them, and this oxcmjiliricd in the arrange¬ 
ment of matter Into visiblo objects, as in sculpture, 
architecture, and otlmv idastic arts, prednecs a 
rhytluu which is usually called syiumcfry. llhytlim 
applied to the inovenionls of the body jirnduccs tlio 
(lance. ‘The rhytliniieal ari'niigomont of sounds 
not articulated produces music, n'hilo from the like 
arrangement ot articulate sounds wo get the 
cadences of jh'osc, and tho measures of verse, Vorso 
may l>o ilohnod ns a successinii of articulate sounds, 
rcgulateil by n rhythm so definite lliab wo can 
readily foresee the results u’bioh follow from its 
application. Rhythm is also mot with In prose j 
but in the latter its rangs is so wide tliaC wo nos’or 
can aiiticipato its How, while tho ploRsure we derive 
from vorso is founded on this very aiiticinalioii.' 

I’he rhythm of verse is marlccu in ^’anous ways. 
In Greek and Latin, during thoir clftsslo pcrloclB. 
quiintiiy, or the vcgiilaicil Biiccession of long and 
short syllables, was the ilistingnishing mark nf 
verso. In the languages descoiulcd fixnu tlioeo tlio 
rhythm dopouds upon uecent. Tho roonri'onoo of 
similar somids, or rimo, is also used, along with 
accent, to romiov eertain poiufR of tlio vliytlnn more 
distinct, as well as to oiiibollish it, yco iJicTiiii, 
Rhymr. 

Ithytiiin, a genus of Rli-onia, akin to tho 
dngong and mnmiteo, of wliich only one Hnooics 
has been made known—the llhytina stcllerl, dls- 
covorccl by Behring and tlio iiaturaliHt Stollor 
Avhen they wore wrecked on Behring lolaiul in 
1741, ami do.sciihed very fully by Htoller. At that 
date they woi-o cxtreiiioly ploutifnl in tliis part 
of tho northern Hacific, but woro soon almost 
oxtlrpalcd by tho Kussian liuuturs amt tratUiVM, 
Nordoimkiohl a iiiqiiirics led liiiii Lo boliovo tlmt 
individuals were soon till tho iniddlo of the 10th 
contiiry. The 8iiocic.s was distinguished by lu 
large size, aluggishuosH, and ils havmg luimy plaLo.s 
in place of teeth. Tlio nkin was rougli and Imir. 
less, Tlio Vcya expedition brought homo many 
ekelotoiis. 

Rlitll. See WAiiAins, 

RiaxdiL ft town of Ruasia, stamls near the riglit 
bank of the Oka, 115 niilus by rail yK, of Mohcuw. 

A straggling, ill-built town of wooden Iiouhoh, it 
collects and sends to Moscow from sovon to eight 
million quartors of wheat ovoiy yoav. Poj). {1885) 
30,327.—^I'lic government has an area of 16,250 
sq. m. itiul a pop. (188,')) of 1,783,053. 

nibble. See Pkeston. 

Ribbon, Ribnnil, or lliniiANTi (a Celtic umi d). 
The principal ribbon iiiamifaotuvhig ceiitro is Cov¬ 
entry in England, ami St Etionno and Basel abroad, 
as also, moi'o i-ccoutly, tlio middle Rhino. Ribbons 
were also formerly mado in Derby and Leek. In 
(•ovontry tiio ribbon industry was commenced 
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Ijy Bird at the heginniiig of tlio 18th oentuiy. 
C'ovonbry at t\tab time a city o{ 12,817 inliabft-' 

atitss. TliQ poimlatiQu inoiaased with tho ptogress 
of the ribbon luduatry, \intil in 1801 it was 41,688. 
In 1800 there wore 8880 looinaj but in 1885 not- 
OTie-tliird of tliiu nninber was employed, and the 
number is luiicU leea now, In 1801 there wem 
^ 0,000 people dependent upon tlio ribbon trade, in 
1881 not inoro than a fuiirlli. T)ic niin and migra¬ 
tion of the trade to the Continent arose from two 
caoaea—iivat, strikes, pavticnlarly the great one of 
1800; second, tJje Pranch treaty of 1800, before 
wiiiolj this hraiieli was protected uy n duty of 15 to 
30 per cQ 7 ib. The great competition of Basel and 
St lllticune tlion soon ruined the prorlaotion of 
Coventry, for At these old centres Inwnv wa.*s then 
imicli cheaper, the hoiua of work longer, and taste 
and style snperiov, pavticnlavly nt Sb Etienne. 
Xtecentiy, liowQvar, much progress lias been niado 
in England both in .stylo and economy. Amongst 
the various kinds of rlbhons woven in Coventry 
are the following: Taifet.n,, groa-grnin, satin, 
satiuette, ottoinan-satitij ana terry, plnah. brocade, 
faille, pl&idft, wabCKnl satine, bii-tUclay-rihuons, and 
book-inavkeia, sai’SJiets, orientals, waistband-s, and 
otliev plain and lignred narrow fabrics. Of the 
names wliicli indicate the hind of groundwork, 
groB-grain is a ribbed silk 5 pUish, a velvety 01 * pUo 
anrfaee; satin, a smooth polished stirfafto, &c.; and 
there are mixtures of those various fabrics, j^onerally 
woven in atvlpea, faille with satin, satin with terry, 
velvet u'itii satin, plain and /fgnrerl In conjnncllon, 
making an infinite variety of ilecorativo cflccts both 
in weaving and colour. 

The Gonstriiction of tho fabric of a ribbon is like 
that of broad silks—viz. the threads or war]) (l-’r, 
cliaiiic) leugtUwiaos those at light angles, or shot 
nerosa tho ribbon, tho ahuto or woft fPr. fi’oiHcl. 
The warp consists of many threads, the shiite which 
iiiteru’oavoa the warp of ono, or at most a few only, 
According to the niiinborof colours or style of fabric 
required. There are two kimla of looms or metliods 
of weaving, liand-Iooiiia and powor-looms, the latter 
having grnilually but Burely superseded tho former, 
excoj)t mr vciy artistic woj-k. These two looms arc 
also of two liiuds, tlioso wluoh weave plain goods aud 
those which weave flgnred or patterned workr The 
latter are called Jacquard looms {see Weavikg)| 
in those every wariJ-tliroad is so isolated ns to be 
uuAor uioohaulcal control, and CMi ho raiscil or not 
indopendonbly of every other tlnead. Those warp- 
flireails are raised by moans of tho 'harness’ to 
allow of tlio shuts to pass between tho whole or 
Darts of fclio wavn-threada accovding to the pattern 


tho skin naked and silvery. They aro true deeii- 
sea fisln^i, and are widely distributed, though 
nou'Iiore alHiudant. Some authorities divide tlioiu 
into two groups—the Trachypteridro, having long 
voiitml fins, and occasionally attaining to a longtli 
of 10 feet, ■with a thickness of scareely an inch) and 
the Uegaleeidtc, with tlic vcntinl fins lepi'csontcd 
by siiiglo, onr-liko filninenta. The best-known 
species is Hegcilecus hanksH, tlic Dcaliisli (q. v.). 

Klbboiiisiiit the name nssniined by a gionp of 
secret nsanciatinns nmniig the lower claBifes^ in 
Ireland throughout the half century extending 
from 1820 to 1670, at its greatest lieight from about 
1835 to 1855. Its origin and organisation arc alike 
wrapped in oliscnrity, but it nppenis in tiie begin¬ 
ning at least to iiave been political in its aims, and 
O’CoiiucII’b opinion seems most probable, that it 
grow oiit of the uoJtJjern Defoiidevs who bonded 
thciii-sclvcs to oppose tlic Orange organisation. 
ICavUev aaaociationft with BoniewlTat similar aima 
were the Whitoboys and the TJircsIiera, and, in 
porticiilnr corners of the island, the Carders, 
Jihanaveal*, and Caravats. 

I Bibbouiem, according to O'Connell, was move 
political in the north, in presence of the organisa¬ 
tion of the Orange lodges; in the south it Jlowed 
I mtlieriiitowbalbe characterised as 'drifbless acts 
of outrage.’ AlthongU eveiywheve condemned by 
tho Catholic clergy, it ineliuled uoiio but Catholics 
within its numbera, and It inalntairicJ its inlluence 
by a system of oaths and secret signs and passwords. 
Of these many wevo made known to the aiitliovities 
bvinforiiioie.bnt they were foiiml to contradict com- 

g 'letoly mttier tliaii merely dill’er from each other. 

no striking Jentuve of BiDbouifiin, as ilistinBuished 
from moat IviaU patriotio assooiationfi. ivas the fact 
that Its adherents belonged exclusively to tlio very 
lowest and most ignomnt classes, the Ininiblor 
pensantr)', farm-Bervanis, labomors, and potty 
shopkeepora, hardly even tho smallest farmeus or 
their sons opparently belonging to it in any part 
of Ireland. So far as there was any unity in 
its aims, it ahued at making itself a public con* 
seienco on all agtuvlan quesUous; but, as A. M. 
Sullivan jxiintcd out, the Hibbonism of one period 
and of one distriot was not tbe Hibbonism of 
another. ‘In UUtov it professed to bo a dctcu- 
sivo or retaliatory league against Oraiigoism. In 
Munster it wiw at flmb a coinbinatiou against 


allow 01 tlio snure 10 nass mandates and enforcing by its vengeance the 

parts of the wavp-thveads according to einployinent or cll.sniiasiu of workiiiun, stowarcls, 

or style ^required. -l{‘® ami ©von domesUcs. This latter pbase genmally 

leislies, tlie piirpasoof which IS to loiseatwill the ^j,g ilisanpoavaiice of tlie system in a 


warp-tiii'cada, each of which requii'cs ono ioWi. 
The term ‘ shed ’ is applied to tbe waiqi when separ- 
ated liovizoiitally by the harness for the slmttlo to 
pass between; this is called tlio'opening,'that in 
tho upper snr/aco being termed the tojj slied, and 
the lower part the bottom shed. Tho shuttle con¬ 
tains the quill iu wliieU has been wound the ‘ filling,' 
wJiioh is a portion of the sluite or woft-thread, and 
is propflllecl in tlie shuttle between tho warp-fclireorls 
by hand ovby other power, gouerally stewn-pwer. 
In front of this complicated iiioohrwiism is the 
‘slay’ or ‘reed,’ which is a comb-like apparatus 
thi'ongli wliich the warp-tlirends paas before tiiej' 
receive tiie Biiuto into it® veating-piace in tlic fabric. 
The Jacquard arrangement i.s inncod on the top of 
the loom, and consists of perforated cards, witli the 
requisite machinery to work thorn, See Silk. 

Itlbl>on*fi8ll, a name given to several genera 
of AeanthoptevouB fislies having tlie body niuah 
compressed and band-like, the dorsal fin extending 
tho whole length of the back, tho anterior rajj's 
being long and distitiefc, the skeletmi soft, and 


preceded the disnpponvaiice of tlie system in a 
particular locality, and was evidently the lowest 
«iid basest form to wjiicli it sank or rotted in 
decay.’ 

The name, which of couisq originated in d green 
badge worn by the members, does not opponr to 
have been attached to it till about 1820; and its 
influence seems to have giown gvaduaWy till about 
1865, from which time it begun lapidlv to dcclino 
before a hoalthior public opinion nml a giowing 
jiolitical intelligence that recogniaeu tho gieater 
advantage of move open and legitimate agitation. 
Here ana there traces of a demoralised Itibbonlsm 
survived, capable of an occasional outbreak into 
malignant crime, but its declaration a.s illegal by 
the IVestmeath Act of 1871 was liariUj; better than 
a mere flogging of the bodies of tlio slain.' 

Soo W. Stewsrt Trench, Itcatitlei (\f -h'fsfc Zi/c (18CS), 
jiud A. IT. Stiliivnn, iVew A'cfand (1877). 

KibcAtivillo (Ger. Eappoliswcll6r\ a town of 
Upper Ahacc, pleasaiitiv situated amid vinevanls 
at tlie west foot of tlie Vosges, 33 nilles SSW. of 
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Stva&bmg. Excellent wines avo made} cotton and 
calico goods nve nmnufftcbiued, anti there are 
niiwei'ons Jlour, ojl, and saw mills. Pojx 5902, 

Ilibex'n, Jusepb, called Si'AOMOLB’rro {'Little 
Simniavd’), was born lit Jativa, near Valencia, on 
12tli January 1588, and died at Naples in 1656. 
He studied a few yeiiia ^viUl Francisco Ribalta at 
Valoncia, tJjcij cimsed tJie sea and continned Ins 
studies in Ilonie, I'arma, and ^lodena. He aettled 
In Naples, where lie adoiitcd the boldness of Cwa- 
vangio’s sb.vle, and became tlio ablest painter among 
or arbisLs wlioaa treatment of aub- 
jeebs was liased on a vigovoiia, bub geiicrally coarse, 
repreaentabion of nature, in opposition to that 
Corinetl on tliQ stiidy of conventional or ncadcinic 
rules. He attraoLed the abtanfcion of the viceroy, 
became oonrfc-painter, and was elected member of 
the Academy of St Luke at Romo in I6S0. Hie I 
i-ealis!n is forciblo and generally gloomy i hoi 
delighted bo icpreseiib horrible and gruesome sub- | 
jeew, such as the martyrdoms of SS. Bartholomew, 
Jauiuuilis, ami Lawienco, ' rroiuebheua,’&e. Sal¬ 
vator Uoaa and Giordano were his most dialin- 
gui.4ljed pupiJfi. JIo c.xeciitcd aev'crnl etchings 
maiked by force and freedom. 

RIbes (from Arab. n‘i«s), a gonus of shrubs 
holunging to the natural order Ribesiaccrc, familiar 
oxnmplos of wMoh are tlie Gooaebeny and the Cur¬ 
rant of gaidons. TJie siiecio.9 aro cldelly natii’as of i 
the bempevato and colder regions of tiio northern 
liomisiiliero j some aro found at Ingb elevations in 
tropical America and on tlio Pacific coast, from 
Califumia to Chili. Tliey are found also on the 
nicniiitains of Norblievn India, in tlie colder regions 
of Africa nud Eurupo, hut western America is 


Rib-grass. See RiiANi'AiN. 

Ribs ft‘e elastic arches of bone, which, with the 
vei'teliiul column behind, and thcsteriiuiu or breast- 
hono in fitmt, constitute the osseous part of tliQ 
walls of the chcflfc. In man tliei'o are bwolvo riba 
on each side. The first seven nra more directly 
connected through intervening cartilages with tlia 
' fftei'naiu than the iviitAtndcf, and ho/ico they iii'O 
termed vcrtchro-slermil or ti'uc ribs ; while tlio other 
five arc known ns fulsa rihs, and the last two of 
these, from being cjulto fieu nt thoir anbevior cx- 
I tiemities, are termed Jloutuui ribs. A glaneo at a 
I skeleton, or at a jilatc rcjircsenLiiig the articulated 





spines, clothed with dooiduous alternate leaves, 
iJHwaliy pahuately lohcd. The /lowers are axillary 
in racemes, rarely solttavy—amall but often showy 
in the uiofls, as in R, spedoaum and J?. sangHimum, 
the former a nntlvo of California, often to be met 
with tviiincd lo walls iii Qrithh gardens ; the latter, 
enjoying a wide range in tlio northern United 
States, is also a very po])nlai' shrub in BriUsli 
gardens, well -known under the name Scarlet or 
RJowoi'ing Ciirraiic, Tlio calyx is the wiost con- 
Kpltiuuiia organ of the flower. It is pemistent or 
udliores to tho fruit after it is ripe, a feature very 
fainiluir in tlio gooseberry, Tho fmit is a lioiTy, 
nob in all species succulent, os in the gooseberry, 
cuvraiil, niid olhuie, hub soniotiiucs, ae in R. aan- 
gnincum, almost entirely piilple-^s wlien ripe, 

Tho most iiiiportaiit product of tiiogoinis is tho 
fruit, wliicJi coijfii.9ts ot sweeir tuncllttge mixed with 
in.alio and nitric acid along with an astringent 
fiuljstnnco. Tho goosoliorry, the Red Cnriunt {It, 
tmd the BlackyCiurant {It. mgrnm) arc 
natives iif Britain—that is, tliey llml a plnce inTho 
Biiti.sli flora, thongli tlicvo are anMioritiivq wliu 
doubt whether they are truly huligeiious, lieiiig 
ratliov disposed to think that whci'O they are found 
wild they are merely escapes from culLivntioii. 
They liave, howevor, been culLivated in British 
gai'iluns for centurie.^^, and thu fact U>ai> they attain 
to Iji'giicr pei'/cotion ns fruits in ili-itiiin blinn In any 
other coniiLry in Europe—that in France, Italy, 
and Spain, altliough tlic plant is well known, tho 
fruit is always inforiorowiiig to the grcatcrwormth 
of tlio filimnlis—is strongly in favour of the pro- 
siiuiptioj) tJmt fcJie plaiite are indigenous to Britain 


eat and liavc similar properties to those osciibed 
to tlie gooseberry and currants. 


Fig. 1.—Tlio Bibs, fn silu ; 

1 «ml 8 nre tlio upper nnd the miilrllo ptwtM nf thn utenmni nr 
brcAst-boiio: 9, fts (sHslAo'iii enrlllriKD; Uici llrsl domrii, niiil 
C tUo lAHl.tor<.wcUUt)<loiHAt vci-tobm | e, Uic llrst rllil 7, Its 
head; 8, iU iicok, renting ngnliisL llio trauKverijD iivoochh ot 
tlio UrstdorMil vertebm; 0, lls tubnelo; 10 , thu suvcntii or 
lastli-iiorib; II, tlio GOHtnt citrtllugCA of tiiu tnio rlbn; 12, lie 
lAsb two /also ribs or lloatlng rlbn. 

Imncs. will show Umb tlio riba vary very Goiisldoi'- 
ably Will in their dii«cf ioii and filzo, Tlio upper 
ribs aro nearly liorb.onlal. but tho others lie \yitli 
the anterior oxU-emify lower than tho poHterloj'j 
this oblhiuity increasing to tho ninth rlh, aiui then 
slightly decreQBiiig. Tlioy inciouso in length frmu 
tho first to tho cighlhi and then again diminmh, 
Tho spnccs botween tho ribs nip Lormiid tho inter- 
co&M spaces. On oxatniniug a lih taken from ahnnb 
tliu uiicidto Ilf tiiu soricK wo find tiial it prCHOiits 
two cxlrcmitics (a pusteriui' or vertebral, and an 
oiitorior m* sternal), and an intcrvuniiig poitiun, 
termed fclio body or sUalb. Tlio poyturior oxti’oniity 

E resents a liead, n iicck, and a LnbemsiLy. Tho 
end is niarketl by tivo eoiieava ai ticiilar hiufaccs 
divided by a ridge, tlio hiwcr fiicob being tho 
larger. I'licso suriaccs fit into tho cavity formed 
by tlio junction of two contigiimm dornal vortiibrni, 
and tho ridgo aerves for the attachment of a liga- 
inonk Tho nock Is a llattcncd poi llun pniceodlng 
from tlio head; it is about an inch long, aiiil 
terminatos nt nii uminenco toimeil tlio tiibcm.sity 
ov tubercle, freni wlienco the nliuffc aoiiinumcoa. 
Oil tlio lower ami inner part of this lubovcio is 
a small oval aurfaco, which articulates (as shown 
ill /Ig. 2) with a covies})oncling suvfaco on the nii|ici' 
part of ttio UuuHvui'BC process of the lower oC tho 
two vcvtobi'co with wliicli tho lioad fs coiuiootod, 
Tho shaft presonks an oxtcriud convex and an 
internal coiicavo Kurfnee. A litllo external to the 
tnberolo tho rib is bent to foiTii tho aiiglo, /tom 
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whicli (jnitifc tlie liJj passea foi'ivajxis/ind oufc\vftr(Jfi, 
uHiinatoly oiirving iiiwavtla to join its car- 

tilago. Ttio upper Ijorfler of the Hh is thick and 
roimdetl, whila the lo^ver holder is marketl hy a 
ilftej* grnovo, ’ivhich loilgos the intevcostai vcaseia 
anti nerve. 

Tlio ribs of Mnmnmla are mostly comiectetl, as in 
man, with the Iiodies of two vortobrre, luul with the 
tranavorae processes of tlio posterior one. In the 
Wonoti'cmata, however, tlioy arfcicnlatc ^Yit!» the 
vertebral bodies only j ivliile in tlm Cetacea tlio 
posterior rilw hang (town from the transyerHC pro- 
cesse.s alone. Their number on each side oon-e- 
spoiuls wifcli tliat of the doiaal vertebra!. The 
greatest nuinhcv, twenty-three, occuva in the two- 
toed sloth, while in tlie Clieirontera eleven is the 
ordinary mnnhor, In Birds each rib articnlatea by 
means of a small head witli tlie body of a ainglo 
vovfcehra near its anterior border, and with tlie 
CQVvcspoudiuf' tvanavereo process by inenna of the 
tubercle. Moroorci', each rib j)os,‘’eR.sBs a ‘diverging 
appendage,' ^Yllieh projects backwards over the 
next rlij, so ns to iiici'ca.so the consolidation of the 



Fljf. 2,—A Pvoiit l^low of tliQ Ai'tioulafcioiie of tho llibs | 
with -tho (ipiimi Cohima : 

1, 1, (lorsfll vei'tflbno; 2, 2 , Iiitorvortebml cartllnflcs s 8, 8, 
nutorlor flomnion llgiiiiioiit j i, npob, niul 6 besil of rib; (l, 7, ■ 
8, nnt iiimllBii of liBftniontoii‘1 ilbrcsfroinovod In tbo lowm 
rib, sliimn In Uio%iiro); 0, nrtfoiilaUonbetween Hiotubcrclo 
of tlio ribs ftiul tlio irnnsversfl vovtobml process. | 

thoracic framework, neee.ssavy for Hying. The 
dorsal vortohri'o lioro never oxcood eleven, anil arc 
commonly seven or eiglit in nmnhcr, and the ril« 
proceeding from thorn are connected with tlio ctor- 
nmn not uy cartilage, ns in mainmftls, hut by tn«o 
osseous sternal ribs, n’liich are rogulftrly articulated 
at one ond with tho sternum, and at the other 
with tho termination of the spinal ribs. In tho 
Cliclonian Iloptile.s the ribs (as woll ns tho vortohra 
and tho slcrmini) deviate i-cmarkftWy from the 
normal type, tho latoral jtarts of_ the carapace 
consisting nnvinly of anflhyioscil vilw united by 
(leniial idates, Jii the Crocodiles there are o)ily 
twelve pair of true or dorsal vihs; while in the 
other iSaiU'iftiiH, anil in the Oiihiilians, tho rilis arc 
usually very mmierous. In the Frogs Uioro arc no 
tvuo ribs, the reason probably heiuK that any 
I'Oiiy oloinont in their tlioracic walls wonid inlei-fero 
with the ononnouH tlioracico-aluloiniiial enlarge¬ 
ment wliich tlicso animals periodically undergo at 
tho breeding period. 

Ti\ the language of tho coiuiiarativc auatomiRl, 
a rib is to bo regarded as a Floumpophysia—mw of 
the oloinonts of a typical Tortcbiu (q.v.). 

0 / iUa llibs is a very cownion surgical 
aceiiloiifc, resulting from blows or falls imoii the 
chest. Bihft may, moreover, be broken by maro 


Xircsanra, os ivhaii persons ano sercrelj'' crushed in 
a crowds and instances arc on iccovd in wliich, 
in tile cft^e of ageil poisons, tlie ribs liavo boon 
actually fractiirctl in violent coughing. The 
treatment consists in tho application of a broad 
flannel roller round the clicst, bo tightly as to 
pirevont, os far ns iiosaildc, all movomenb of the 
nlw, and to i-endor tlie resniration abdominal rather 
than thoracic. The baudago must be prevented 
from falling by tlio adiUtGu of shoulder-straps; 
and in oi'dor to prevonb the shniildor-blade from 
moving, and tliiis disturbing the broken ribs, some 
surgeons confine the arms to the side of tho body. 
If one or both of the extvcmiblca of tlve fractured 
I rib aheultl ircttovato both layers of the pleura luul 
I wound the Utng, or in rare cases wlien only tlie 
' parietal layer or the plonra is injured, if tlie skin 
I IS also x^mfciatcd, air may escape in the act of 
inspiration from tho Jiing or from tho exterior 
, into the pleural cavity, and tlience through the 
U'oiiml in tho costal pleura into tlie colhilar or 
areolar tisane of tho trunk, cIiMng rise to Emnliy- 
sema (q.v.), in the form or a soft puffy swelling 
that crepitat(» and yields on piessiu'C. 

lllCAi‘<1o, I)AViri, an eminent political econo¬ 
mist, was hoin in London, lOth April 1772, His 
father was a Jew, a member of the Stock Ex¬ 
change, and brought up IiIb son tn the same 
business. An alienation took place between them, 
wlicn iu 171^ young lUcavdo maviLocl out of the 
Jewish iiersuaslon and confiinncd to tho CIiHstian 
religion. Ho contimicd, liowovor, to follow IiIh 
father’s jrmfession with such Bncccs.s tliat at a very 
early ago he roalisol a largo fortune, wdillo pre- 
sorving an honourable reputation througliout his 
career in Imsiness. 

In 1790 Iticavdo Jiad his interest in ])olitioal 
economy awakened by tlie peruBal of 8milli's 
WeoltA of Ntttims, His expoviouce had ^YoU (Ibtod 
liim for the treotmont of tho special class of econo- 
mio qiie-stioiis conneetexl irith Imnking aik) finance, 
and it was in the discussion of them that lie first 
mailo hiN mark. In 1809 be brought ontapauv 
pliiet entitled I'Ae High THcq of h\dl%oii. n Pro(f 
of the Dcpreciuthn, of licmkorotcs. As tlio title 
imlieatos, it was an argamont iu favour of a 
metallic bosia Other successful pamphlotafollpwecl. 
In 1817 appeared tho work oii wileb his reputation 
as an economist cliiollr rests, On the Pi hici}Aes of 
PolUic(d ISconmy ana Tumtion, It is not a com- 
ploto treatise on political economy, hut may bo 
described ns a disouasion of soino ot tlio i)nncl]ial 
factors of tho science, such as value, wages, rent, 
&e. llicardo is the conspiciions oxamiile of tho 
abstiuct method of political economy. He was 
vory dorioicnt in tho philo.!tonhio and historical 
training iiccissary for tho wider iiivealigabiori of 
ccmvovvwcs. Ho approached the subject as a 
mciiiher of tho StncK E.Ycliange; and the econo- 
niio condilious wliioh ho contoinplatod were those 
IH-ovalenfc in his own day in England and In coun¬ 
tries siiiulai'ly .silunbod, and pavtienlarly in tho 
city of London. The uiaiu gist of Ids work 
is to embody economic iwinciples in formulas, 
which for the most part tiavo a gencml validity 
relative to tho limited coiiclilioiia whlcli ho Ihua 
i-ocognifled. Ilw llieoviog of Henb (q.v.) and of 
Wages (q.v.) have a Roneral truth when regarded 
in this wayj hut wJien considered from a wider 
liiatorical and philosophic sLantlpoiab they shrink 
greatly in siginlkaiico. His tlioory.of Value (q.v.) 
13 still moro dofcctivo. 

In 1819 Bicavdo outered parliament as moiiiber 
for rortarliugton, and retained hia scab till his 
death at Gatconih Park, Grlouocstoi-sliire, on 11th 
Soptcinhor 1823, Ho was too difildonb to be an 
cflective,speaker, hub liU speeches, especially on 
mattors of trade and finance, -wliioh lio had inado 
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liarticnlarly liia own, always coniiimnded rc&pGct, 
and liatl a very considomlile inllucnce. Pcraonally 
he wns highly esteemed. Hia metliml in political 
economy is now almost universally abandoned. 
Even the strongest supportei-a of the troiUtiona^ 
doctrines acknowlodgo that the value of hw 
formulas havo keen greatly overrated, and must 
undergo continual limitation, modifiention, and 
correction ill the liglit of experience and of bia- 
toi’ic conditions. Yet hia theories are eniinontly 
worthy of study, both aa a phase in the develop¬ 
ment of economic science, and as illustrating a 
stage in tlio development of economic facta. The 
collected works of Ricardo were edited by M'CnllocU 
(I8J6), and liia Lctiers to Malthtis were publiahed 
in 1887. 

RlCflSOll) BAno>r Bettino, Italian statcaman, 
was born at Florence, Otli March 1809, and 
studied at Pisa and Florence, He was one of 
the best agricnltiiiists in Italy, wj-oto books on 
the cultivation of the vine, the olive, and the 
inulberry, and for ten years worked succeasfiilly at 
the drainage of the Tuscan !Marenmia (q.v.). In 
1859 ho took a prominent part in opposing the 
government of the graml-duko (see Italy), and 
when the latter lied Rlcaaoli was luotlo dictator 
of Tuscany. Ho laboured with great energy for 
the unity of Italy, and whon that end m'os nccom- 
piislied was by victor Emmanuel appointed gover¬ 
nor-general of Tuscany. Ou tlia cleath of Cavour 
nSOl) ho wns called to Clie head of the ministry; 
but Ids government was umlermined by Rattam, 
and he resigned in March 1802. lUcosoii returned 
to power in Juno 1800, bub was ngatu obliged to 
retire in April of the following year. At the same 
timo he withdrew altogether from public life; ho 
died in Romo, 23(1 October 1880, Five voliimca 
of ills TMtere and Papers ■were puhlisiied by Tabar- 
i-lni and Gotti at Florcnco in 1880-80. 

Rlccl) Matteo, founder of the Jesuit miaaions 
In Chinn, was born at Macerata, Otii Octolssr 1562, 
studied at liomc^ and in 1683 obtained leave lo 
settle at Cliow-kiiig. Ho made his hoadquartcra 
at Nanking, but was ultimately nllowed to remove 
to Poking, where lie built a church. lie so 
mastered Chinese as to write dialogues and other 
treatises M'liicli rcecivod much commeiulation from 
the Clnneso literati, and met with extraordinary 
success as a missloiiarv. At his death, lltli May 
1610, he was universally mourned. See Jesuits, 
Vol. VI. p. 314. 

RicclOy or Rizzio, David. See Maiiy Queen 
OF Scots. 

lUcc { Onjzn ), a genns of grasses, liaving paniclcB 
of onc-Ilowored spikelcts, with two very small 
pointed glumes, the llorots compressed, tiro palcaj 
Btiongly noi'votl, nwneil or nwiiiass, six stauioiis, 
ono gerinon, and two feathery stigmas. The Greek 
name oryza is, accoviling to SIcuat, from mi ohl 
Peraiaii u'ord akin to tlio Sanskrit vrihi, a 
word -(vluch prussed into Arabic ns nruz or aritzs, 
wlionce tlio Spanisli form arroz. The onli’ ini- 
portant species is the Common like {0. saliva), 
one of tlio most useful and extensively cuUlvatecl 
of all grains, supplying tlic principal food of nearly 
one-tliu'd of tho liuinaii race. It seems to he 
origjnallj^ a native of the East Indies, Imt is now 
cultivated in all quarters of tlio gloho, and almost 
wherever the coiuUtions of warmth and moistiiro 
are suitable. It is adapted to tropical and sub¬ 
tropical climates, rather to the latter than tho 
formci-; and requires iiincli moistm-e, rather, how¬ 
ever, in tlie soil tliaii in tlio air. like is an annual, 
varying from 1 to 6 feet in liciglit. There are 
many other distinguishing clmvactovs of tho varie¬ 
ties in cultivation, aomo Iiaving long awns and 
some being awnless, .some liaving tlic chaff (|)a/e(B), 


when ripe, yellow, white, red, black, »S:c. Tlie 
seed or grain of rice grows on little eeparato stalks 
springing from tlie main stalk; and the whole 
appearance of the plant, wlicn tho grain is ripe, 
may ho said to be intermediate between that of 
bailey and of oats. Rico requires a moist soil, 
sometimes flooded ; and tlie 
cultivation has in many 
places been attended with 
an iiicrcaao of intermittent 
fovcis and of general iin- 
heaithhics.<<, the ricc-riclds 
being artificially flooded at 
certain seasons. In some 
parts of the East canals arc 
carried along the sides of 
hills for tho irrigation of 
hinrl for the cultivation of 
rico. In South Carolina 
rice is sown in rows in the 
hofctom of trenches, which 
arc alHUit 18 inches apart; 
tho trouchca are lilkd with 
w’ater to tlic depth of sei oral 
inches, till tho seeds ger¬ 
minate; then the water is 
drawn off, and afterivards 
tho fields are again Hooded 
for rather more than a fort- 
night to kill weeds. They 
me Hooded again when the 
m-ain is near ripening. In men saliva)'. 

Europe tho culuvation of i,,apnnlcleJii8ceili i!,n 
nco IS most extensively ifowor; d, n seed, 
carried on in tho plains of 
Lomhardy and in Valencia in Spain. Jlavsliy 
situations, where there is always the same nlmmu 
ance of water, arc not so suitable for rico as tlmse 
in which the supply of water is regulated accord¬ 
ing to the season ami the growtli of the plant. 
The best of all vice known In tlio iniivkot for size 
and quality is that of Carolina, yet tlio introduc¬ 
tion of vice into the United States took place only 
oboiit the middle ov closo of tho 17th century j for 
tho dale lias boon disputed, 1004 being tlio carlie.'ib 
year in which it is known to havo lioon grown. 
Rice ill the husk is called Paddy in India. 

Tho wild lice, plentiful in tho marshy tmpical 
countries of soutliorn Asia as well ns in northern 
Australia, is witliout doubt the plant from whicli 
all our forma of cultivated rico havo hoon (lorivod. 
Most modern authorities regard India as Llici first 
home of rice, though some say it was originally 
derived from China. It lias been enlUvated in 
India from timo immomoiud. At the (JalonlLa 
Exhibition of 1884, 4000 apparciiUy distinct forms 
of Bengal vice wove shown, luiBing from dillbroiicos 
of cliiimto and varieties of soil. Tficro mo 1400 
(Unbreiit specimens of rico in tho Calcutta Museum. 

I There are as many ns 1300 iituucs of rico, and 
though very many of Llieso are merely local syno- 
iiyms, a largo niimhov unquoationably correspond 
to iutriiisio ami seasonal distinctioiifi. Tlio obvious 
dilferoHCCs in tho grain itself are indeed very vc- 
iiiarkahlo. In colour tlio specimens range from a 
bright golden Imo through almost every gradallon 
of tint to black; and in regard to size also tliey 
vniy greatly. But all these forms of rico are refer- 
able to a very few woll-markcd and constant 
vwiotks of 0. saliva, tho rosnlb of seminal varia¬ 
tion commonly obaorved in planLs that havo been 
long brought under cnl Livntion. Tho rico exported 
from India IB divided broadly into three qualities— 
(1) table rico; (2) hallain, named after tho boats In 
which ib is carried; and (3) moonghy, common or 
inferior rice. Cargo rico is that in winch only ono 
part in five is husked. In British India thoro are 
more than 00 million acres nndor rico; in Ceylon, 
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005,000 aci'os; niid in Cochin-Cliiiia, 2 iinlHon 
acres. If; is also extensively grown in Siam, 
Cliina, Jfiiiflij, Jftv’n, KgyiA, n,n<l In )890 

India exported COO,000 ewt i Chinn, 9,600,000 
cwb. 5 Japan, 4,000,000 cwb. Tlie prodnee in tlio 
United States lins lluotimted inuciK In 1860 it 
was 187,140,173 lb.; in 1870, 73,635,071 ; in 1880, 
110,131,173. In 1890, 388,912 lb, were expoTted, 
and 113,308,571 lb. wore imported. After South 
Carolina the principal rice-growing states are 
Georgia niid Louisiana. Gi'eab Britain imports 
about 0,000,000 tons annually, mainly from Burma; 
of tUia ludf is re-exported. 

In China rice is generally sown pretty thickly on 
very wot land, and afterwards transplontcd to the 
land which it is finally to oecnpy. The plants tiller 
or spread at the root very innclt, so that each sends 
up several or many stallfs. Tlie rico-gmiinds are 
carefully kept clear of weeds, altliongh often so wet 
that a man cannot walk in them without sinking 
to the kneca. In many parts of China and in olhor 
warm cniuitrics it is common to obtain two eroim 
of rice in a year. 

Rice is husked and quickly dried before being 
brought to niarkob. Special milling machinery is 
required for rcnioving the inner skin of tlio rice 
grain, aud a largo quantity of the gmin is badly 
broken in tlm process, being saleable only as 
In'oken vice or rice fiovut QowV Indian vice ha.s the 
following couipo-sition : Moisture, 13'60 per cont.; 
nitrogonnua matter, 7'41; sUrcli, 78*10; fatty or 
oily matter, 0*40; aali, O'fiO. Rico contains a 
sinallor ainoiint of nilrogcuoua olcmonts than 
any other grain (wheat having as nmeh os 22 nor 
cent.); it is also (lofiolcut iu fatty matter, and if 
taken by itself is loss nutritious tlieu other grain- 
food (soo Foop, Vol. IV. p. 719); but combinwl 
with fatty nitiogenous substances it U a valuable 
food'Stulr, It is boHoved to furnish more food for 
man than any other grain, espcoially in Cliiueso 
regions; but It is not, as js couiinonly supposed, 
the chief food'Buppiy of India, wliere, savemeevtotu 
favoured arcoB, millet is the principal foorl-stufT. 
Ground rioe is in groat domniul for puddings; and 
preparations of rico Hour under such names os 
I'ixlno, &c., arc familiar. Owing to the small quan¬ 
tity of gluten wliicli it contains, it is capablo by 
itself only of nii impovfoet formontalion, and is 
mifit for being baked into brooil. It is, however, 
subjected to fermentation, by liolp of added for- 
mculs of various kinds, in many countries. The 
boor inailo from rice by tlie Japanese is called SaA'i, 
and is in general use among them. Bovoml kinds of 
Jitce wine nro rnado by the Chinese and Jai>ancsc, 
some of them hichly esteemed and very intoxi¬ 
cating; spirit is distilled from tho lees. Some of 
tlie common Avrack (q.v.) of tlio East is made from 
rico) and vice is also largely employed by distillers 
in Britain. 

llico Stciych is made in considerable quantity in 
Britain, and is used in laundries and inusliii inaiiu- 
factories. It has onc-fourUi more starch in its 
ei>mpo8iUon tlmu wheat, henoo the pvcfwcnce 
givQji to it by starch makers, both from its cheap¬ 
ness and larger yiold. Tlio straw of rico is used 
to make straw-plait for bonnets niid tho atmw 
shoes <)f Japan. Tlio refuse of rico, which roinnins 
when it is cleaned for tho market, nud cmnsislg of 
tlio husk, broken grains, and dust, is vnlnnblo n» 
food for cattlo. It is kiion ii as Hico-nieal and Rice- 
dust. 

Camula Rico {Zizaiiia aquatica), tho Wild Rice 
or Imlian Rico of North America, is a speeios of 
gross quite diH'orent from tho true rice, and of a 
(lid'orcut genus. It is common in North Ainoricn, 
ami particulwly abumlant in the north-weatei'a 
])arts, growing in miry places or shallow water, 
often on tho margins of lakes. It has a culm 


7 to 8 feet high, with brood dilVusc leaves, ond 
a largo terminal panicle of male iloweiB, witb 
Or apiko of female llnwers at the siiminit, 'The 
flowers have six Htarnoius, The seeds nro about 
half on inch long, slender, farhinceous, affording 
very good meal, and are much used by tho Indians 
whci-c the plant abouiuls, 

Rtce» Jam^, novelist, for nine yeaie colluhorn- 
teur with Mr Walter Besant (n.v.), was horn at 
Northampton in 1844, studied at Cnmbriclgo, drifted 
from law into literature, and hccaiiie proprietor 
and editor of Once a Week. lie died in London, 
23th April 1882. 

IftcC'blril) a name given to tho Bob-o-Ihik 
(q.v.), os also to a popular cage-hird, tho so-called 
jftva Sparrow {Pama oryzivom), really a kind of 
fincli. 

a paper made in Chino with 
layers or Fatsia (ATidia) impyr^cm, a tree 
peculiar to tlie island of Formosa. The pith is 
sametinies 1 to incli in dinnictor. By carefully 
cutting this pith spirally with a very sliarp knife it 
is opened out into a sheet of snowy wliiteness. 
When the curl has heon removed by weighting, or 
hy flattening hi a pre.s.s, it is ready for use. The 
largest sheets cut are 10 ly 16 inches. It is chiefly 
used for making coloured drawings on. When 
dyeil it can bo made into the most perfect artificial 
flowers, more natural than can be piodircccl from 
any othei- paper or fabric. 

Rich, Sec Edmund (St). 

IticliniMl Im king of England, snmamed Catun 
DE Lion, was the tlnnl sou of King Ilenvy II, aiul 
hia wife Eleanor of Aquitaine. He was born on 
8th Septemlrcr 1167, either at Oxford or at Wood- 
stooU, out ^Yas brought up amongst the knights 
and iroubodonre of Foitoii, in Aquitaine, with 
which duchy, his mothov’e patrimony, he was 
whilst still a cliild invested by his father. In 
England Richard did not spend in all his life ci 
fuirtwelvomoubli; after lie uccaiuo king lie snout 
only twenty-six weolcs in his kingdom, seventeen 
weeks when lie landed to talc© tho crown and to 
go through the covoualion ceremony at West- 
miiistor, and nine weeks when ho caiuo bock from 
his imnrisonnient. It may indeed i-eosonably be 
doubted whether lie could speak Englisli. A 
favourite of liis unprincipled mother, ho was in¬ 
duced hy her to join hie hvotheva Henry and 
Gcollroy in their rebellion (1173) against tlieiv 
fatliorfsce HENnYlI,). Henry If. had Iiis oldest 
son, Princo Homy, crowned kiijg as liU siiccessov 
during hia own firctimo; and in 1193 lie ordered 
that Tus younger broblicrs should do lioumge to 
him. Richard obeyed with the greatest roluc- 
taiico; thoronpon the ungrateful Prince Henry at 
once picked a quarrel with him, and marclied 
an army into his duchy of Aquibalno. King Henry 
hnstoiicd to tlio aesistanco of tho Youiig duke, 
wlifl.it tlio other brother Geoffioy sided witli the 
prince. But the sudden sickno.ss and death of tho 
lugraic put wi end to the quavvol. In tho 
spring 01 1180 Ricliavd was in liia turn in anna 
agniiwt his father. Philip of Franco, the per¬ 
tinacious focninn of King llcury, luingled in the 
strife; mid eventually Richard joined forces with 
Ilia father’s enemy, did honmgo to him, and took 
the field against the old king. A reconciliation 
was rendci'cd more difficult boeaugc of Riclinnl’s 
jealousy of John, liie fabhov’s favouvite. 

lUcliard bccftiuo Icing of England, Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, and Count of Anjou on 6tli July 1180, and 
waa crowned king of England on 3cl September 
fallowing. But lie had already taken the vows of 
the erufi^er; and, besides his coronation, ho liad 
another object in coming to England ; he wanted 
to raise funds for Ills orusade, Ho oITeotod this 
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lattor ijnvpose in n Irief space of time by selling 
whatever he could get a puvchaser for. About 
mulaunnnev 1190 be mot Pliilin of Fjunce at tlio 
rewdezvoizs, Vozolai in PraTjce; injfc from l/vona lie 
made bis way by a diirereiib vmitc fmm Pliilip to 
JIcs.<3iiia in Sicily, llofcli kings spent the wnfccr at 
that city, and their nniLual jealouay came witlun a 
haiv’s breadtlj of a miiture. The throne of Sicily 
had just l)cen seized 1jy the Norman Tnnerod, an 
illegitimate son of King Roger, Lliough the lawful 
heir wag Henrj’ of Holienataiifen, son of 3*Vedcrick 
Bai'bnrosaa, and afterwards tlie Emperor Henry VI. 
^Ifji’eovQi’, Tnnci'cd detained in custody Johanna, 
widow of tlie late king CWilliain the Good) and 
.sister of liicliard X, togefclicr with her voiylaiw 
dowry, But lie made hia peace with llichard Ly 
iving up to him his sister and her passeasiona, and 
y betrothing his little daughter to the hoy Arthur 
(son of Richard's dead brotfiov Geoffrey), whom 
Rieliai'd now declared to bo liis heir. On Ida way 
to Palestine in the spring of 1191, part of the fleet 
of the Engli.sU king was driven on to the island of 
Cyprus, and the crews were most inhospitably 
treated by the reigning sovereign, Isaac Conmcmia, 
a nephew of the emperor of I^zantium, who bail 
revolted from hl.s liega loid. IticJianl saiJe/l back 
from Rhodes, loiitcd Lsaao in battle, deposed him, 
andunveliiacrown toGnyof Luaignan. In Cyprus, 
too, ho married Borongaria of Navarre, whom his 
niotiier had brought to him at Messina. At last, 
on 8bh Juno, the EngUah king landed near Aci-o, 
and simrtly afterwards that stronghold snrren* 
clered, the siege having laatwl two years. lUchard 
took his full shaiX! of the Jealousies, animosities, 
and dhagreeinonts, though not of tlie treacheries, 
that made the ChrUtian crusading host a hotbeil 
of oomniotion. Tlio glorious o.vpfolfcs of Bicimrd 
tlie Lion-hearted—his march to Joppa alone tlie 
seashore, his approach upon Jerusalem at Clirist- 
7iins, Ills capture of tlie fortresses in the south of 
Palestine, his second advance in the sunniier of 
1102 on Jerusniom (the city he never behold), 
and Ills relief of Joppa—made his name ring 
tlirougliout the East and excited the wonder 
and admiration of Cliristeiuloin, but brought no 
real advantage to the crusading cause. Iticimvd 
ill Septembor eonolnded a peace with Saladin for 
thi'eo yeara, thico moitbhe, and thveo dayn, am) hi 
his impulalve, impationb way startwl off homo 
alone, without waiting for his army aud fleet. A 
storm shipwrecked him near the north end of the 
Adriatic, In disguise he began to mako ins way 
through the domiiuons of his hitter enemy, the 
Archduke of Austria, He was recognised, seized, 
and banded over to the Einjieror Heni-y VI. fMarcIi 
1193). Tiic emperor demanded a heavy ransom 
for liis ralca-se, hut pveinised to give liiiu the king- 
cloiu of Arles in adilitiiin to liis riberty. KiebartpH 
loyal subjects raised fclie money; and greatly to tho 
cliagrin of Pliilip of Piaiico and Richard’s hrotlicr 
John, the captive king retimied homo (I3th 
Mai’ch 1104). Ill Englund in the ineantimo Lon^- 
ciiamp (n.v,) had inatle IiiiiiRelf so unpopular that 
Richard had been obliged to snperaede him, appoint¬ 
ing in liis place "Walter of Coutanccs, ATcbbislio]i of 
Rouen, lb was Joluj, however, who exercised the 
greatest power in tho l eiihn. And altliongli bo used 
lus utmost endeavours to prevent iUeUatd’s retuyn 
from his captivity, yet Riciiavd generously forgave 
him. After distribntiiig judicious rowardn ami 
punishmonts, raising wliat money be could, nrakin<' 
armngciuents for tho governance of the kingdom” 
and Loiijg crowned again—the oinporor is said to 
Jiave foi-ecd hi,s captive to resign his crown and 
take it back as a fief of the emnire—Kicbard pro- 
ceeded to France, and spent the rest of his life 
tliove, waning against Philip, Englnnil waa 
governed in his absence by Hubert Walter, Arch¬ 


bishop of Canterbury, who by the measuroa he 
took to raise the vast auins demanded hy his 
master trained the English people in habits of 
Sdf-govorninent. The most important conatUn- 
tional advances mndo under Huliert’s rule were 
tho foriiiiilatum of tiic mothods for olGcling the 
county grand juries and an armngemmib for Keep¬ 
ing llio pleas of tlie ci ow'ii by o/Iiceis who may be 
regarded as the fovenniners of tlie modern coroner, 
Richard was shot, on 7th April 1199, by an atelier 
of the Viscount of Limoges, whilst hcsiogiiig that 
noblciiiaii's castle of Olmhis-Cliabrol, and was 
buried in the nhbey church of Foiilovraud. 

Richard cannot be called a good king; his only 
thought of bis flohjects was limv to get money from 
tlieiii. Ho was not n faithful Imshand ; lie was an 
iinduliful son. "Vet, on tho otiicr lianc], he treated 
hia perltdious hrotlier John in the most forgiving 
spirit, and was not iiicapahlo of noble and genevons 
acts. His impulsive, iiot-beaclod tompernment 
made liini at times criiol, but never vindictive, 
Ho was an adventurer, with a passionate love for 
coiitoiition and strife; he fought for warlike glory, 
not for victory or real aclvantago ; he had all the 
personal courage and SBlf-confiuence of the born 
wairiorj and a very largo slior© of tljol caroless 
indifference or magnaiiimity that is frequontly 
oasociated with a bold and solf-roUaiil cliavacter. 
In matters of drcs.s and covomony he loved mag- 
iiiiiccnce, and was both ostentatious and extrava¬ 
gant. In person he was tall and rudely, very skilful 
in the use of his weapons, and possessed of great 
jiersonal strength. A fair scliolav, ho also had the 
Knack of writing vevscB, mul lias been called n 
poet. 

Soo Btotmet] Stubbs* OonstUiUioned J/lfipiy (vo), i.) 
and 7’Ar (1870}, 1110118111 js tho how 

of Scott's 2Vih'«>Han, and flguros niso largely in Ji'anfioe. 

Ulcliavfl II., king of England, tho son of tho 
Black Prince and Joanna of Kent, was born at 
JJordcanx on 13th ApWI 1306, was acknowJedgod 
by imrliamcnt heir to tlie crown on tho death of 
Ins father in 1870, and sneepeded his grnnclfatlior, 
Edward III., on 2l8b June )877. Tlie govornmont 
was entrusted to a council of twelve, from which 
tho king’s, uncles, John of Gaunt, Buko of Lan- 
coster, Edmmid, Earl of Cauiiuidgo, and Thomas, 
Ear/ of Ruckhigham (afterwards Duke of 
costcr), M-ete excluded. Nevertheless tlio central 
figure during the early years of this reign, os ho 
hiul been dnriug the last years of the jirecoding 
reign, was John of Gaunt, whoso ovoiToaohiiig 
ambition and inability were a fruitful source of 
di.squrotudo. Ho was on bad terms with tho olcrgy 
and with tlio Londoners, and was viewed with 

S eat snsiiieion by the king and tho commons; yet 
5 wa.s the most powerful man in the kingdom, 
having at his back Ibo nobles and to some oxtont 
the Lolhmis. IVnr was going on witli Franco, but 
ill a very weak ami dcsuUory fasbion ; the Frimch 
ravaged tho sonth coast at the Lime of Edward 
III.'s death, and lvucc.s woie cnnslnnLly being 
motlo for eliort cluralions. Rut this wav cost 
money; so too did tlio oxtravnganc.n of tlio court; 
and more was absorbed or wasted by tho govoni- 
niont, for which Jolin of Gniiiit was Ijold by llio 
nation at large to bo niainly responsiliio. (jonse- 
qnently taxation was heavy. The imjiOHit-iim oi 
a gratliiated poll-tax in 1380 provoked popular 
risiiips, dirooted principally aj-ainst tiio gontry and 
landlioldors, in nearly all parts of the kingdom, at 
"Wliilsuntldo in the following year. Tho insurgents 
deatroyed tho parks, o-tlackeil tlio manor lioiiscs, 
biimcu the court-rolls, and inaHsacied the lawyers 
who bad charge of them. The men of Essex and 
Kent, to the mimhor of 100,000, marched upon 
Iiondon. The former body, u’lioiii the king mot at 
Mile End on Hth Juno, consoiiLcd to return home 
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when tlio young monarch nssiticd them ho \\’oul(l 
grant their requests, aiul take ineosurea to lilwrahe 
villeins from bomlace and to commute thmv pet- 
sonal sQvvicGs into fvxotT monoy vents. The men of 
Kent, after dostvoyinfj the Savoy {the Duke of Lan¬ 
caster^ pnlnee), burning Toinpie Bar, opening Uio 
prisons, and bvoaking into tiie Towev and slaying tho 
Arclibishop of Caiitorbiiry, met the king nt Smith- 
fieUl (Ibth). Dining the nogotiations, lYilliam 
^Vahvorbh, the mayor of London, stviick down ^Vab 
Tyler (q.v.), the loader of the inanrgonte. Tlio 
king immocliatoly rodo amongst them, exclaiming 
he would bo Lhoir leader, and grantal tliein the 
concessions they asked. The risings in tlic other 
counties speedily collapsed when the people learned 
what the king had done; but during the autinnn 
ficvoi'o punishment overtook tlicin. Seven thonsaml 
in nil are said to have perished in the lighting and 
on tlio scaflbkl. The causes of this widc-aprcaa and 
siiniiltaneous uprising on the part of the mass of the 
rural population may bo suinmaviacd as follows: 
there haa boon long continuance of hcavj' taxation; 
the villeins resented the reiinpositlon since tlio Black 
Death of pcvaonal services, and wore anxious to 
hccoine tenants of their little farms at a fixed rental; 
the free tillora of tlie soil had formed thomselvea 
into osBociabiona to defeat tho Statute of Laboni'crs 
(13tl9), wliich Axed the maxiniiim and minimnin of 
wages} tho Lollard or Wyclifito pronchors wore 
denoanoing tho idleness and vices of tho regular 
olovgy, and they and others (as John Ball) wove 
promulgating social dootrinos caloiilateil to mako 
tho common people dlscoiitontod with their lot and 
hostile to tlio landholders! tlio country clovgy 
complained of tho tyranny or tlio church; the mis- 
nianagomont of tlio war, and tlio incaimcity and 
solliahnoss of tlio oourt party provoked muon dis¬ 
content 5 fchoi'o woro many dlacliargcd eoWiowj In 
tho Gonnbry; and moral and religious fooling woro 
Bunlc to a low obb, From tho fact that tno in- 
Buvgonts tUvficted tUolr enmity agalnat himeoU and 
tlie advleers of tho king, Jolin of Gaunt saw that 
he could novor hope to auocood in his amkitioiia 
scliemos in England j and from this time ho kept 
very much in tho background, until in 1330 ho 
carried himself and his restless plottings to Spain 
and Gascony, llioliard in 1300 mado him Duko of 
Aqnifcalno for life. In 1380 llioliard invwled Scot¬ 
land, and took Edlnbuvgli and burnod it; but, not 
oiicountoring tho Scots, returned homo. About tho 
same year anothor coalition of tho baronial party, 
hoadea by Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter, began to opnoso tlie king and his choson friends. 
Tlioy iinpoacliea several of thoiii boforo tho Merci¬ 
less PavUanienb (1388), and aacuvotl convictions 
and o.xecutioiis. But on 3d Hay 1380 Richard 
suddenly doclaved liimsolf of ago, and prooccdoil 
to govern on bis own vosponsiuilvby. For eight 
years lie ruled as a modeiato constitutional 
monarch, and tho country onjoyofl peaoo—lios- 
tiliblos wicb^rrauco were not ronowwl after 1388 
—and was fairly j)io.spcvoiis. But In 139d Richard’s 
Arsb wife, Anno of Boliomia, wliom ho had wedded 
in 1382, died, and two years later he marriod Tea- 
holla, daiiglilor of CliavlesVI, of France, a girl,of 
eight. From that tinio iic scorns to havo adopted 
very largely French tasto-H, manners, and ideas. 
At all events, in tho parliaiiiGnt of 1397 he bogon 
to assort tlio pretousioiis of cwi lUisoluto monarch. 
On 8lh July ho had Glnucoster, Arnndol, and War¬ 
wick arrostocl on the cliargo of conspiring against 
the crown. Arinulcl was boboodecl j Glonccstov 
was Bont a pri.sonor to Calais, and^died thero in 
prison, probably mnriloiod, a_ fortnight after hia 
arrest; and Warwick was bnniahod to tho Islo ol 
Man. Tlioiuas Arniidel, Archbishop of Contor- 
hiiiy, was also haniahed. In tlio following yeor 
an obsoquioua parliainont grantod to the King 
401) _^ 


tho subsidy on wool for life, and delegated all its 
authority and power to a commisaioii of eighteen 
moinboi-s, all auppovtevR of the king. Richard 
soon arousetl the sUiuiberlng discontent of Uis 
subjects by liis unjust methods of raising money, 
principally by means of forced loans, and by his 
arbitrary and desnotie vnle. In the beginning of 
1398 the Duke of Norfolk and the Duke of Here¬ 
ford (Henry, son of John of Gaunt) were accused 
to the king of )mvlng spoken treason against him. 
Richard banished thoin—Norfolk for life and Here¬ 
ford for ten yeare. In Jaminry 1399 Jolm of Gaunt 
died, nnd Hereford succeeded liim os Duke of Lan¬ 
caster; but tlio king refused to give up to tho exile 
the lands of his dead father. Richard in May went 
over to Ii-oland, wiilcii he had previously visited at 
tho heoil of a military expedition in ISO^-OS. 
Henry of Lancaster seized upon the onpoitiiiiity 
alTorded by the king’s absence, and landed on 4th 
July (seeHENiiY Iv.). Richard at once Inivried 
back, but hod neitUev Kearb nor power to withstand, 
his cousin. He submitted to Lancastei' nt Flint 
(19tli August), was carried to London, and placed 
in the Tower. On 20tb fiSoptembey he vcslgned 
tho crown, and on tbe following day was likewise 
deposed by the parliament, ^vh 1 cll oliose Henry of 
Lancaster as bis snccBBSor. A month aftei* iiis 
resigoalion Ricliard was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment by pavliamont. His fate is wrapped 
in obscurity, beyond blio almost certain foob .tnab 
ho mot a violent death, for which ib is not alto- 
gothor clear that Honvy IV. nvos i-cspon-sible, A 
month after Henry’s accession sonic noblemoii of 
lUcUavd’s party formed a conspiracy to rcstove 
Richard to the tiironc, but their pm-poso was 
discovered. No doubt this decided tlie fate of 
Richard; at nil ovonts, aiitlienbio Iiistm-y knows 
nothing more about him from this time. Accord¬ 
ing to didbront account, oibliev lio was Jinirdovod 
in Pontefract Castle, or lie starved himself to 
death, or he oacciped to Seotlaiid and died there a 
Innatio. By nature ho seems to have been passion¬ 
ate, Impnlsive. nnd excitable; but though capable 
of bold and onovgetio notion on occasion, ins habitual 
moml was one of indolenco. He Jiad a good insight 
into men's charaotere; but sulTercd lumsolf lo bo 
iiilUiencod by tlioso alioiib him, and gonorally 
locked tho will and the steadfast resoluteness to 
act up to his OM’n bettor jmlgmont, 

Sco The Homes of Laneasisr and Yovk by J. Gsirdiier 
(1874), hi ‘EnocliB of'Modem History;' Stubbs’ Con- 
stUutmutl Hislov}/ (vols, ii, nnd iii.); nnd road Sliake- 
qMMiTo’a hlstorionl drnmn Richaiil IJ. 

ItlcliaiMl III., king of England, was tlic son 
of Richard, Duke of Yoidc, a desceudant of Edmund, 
Duke of York, lifth son of Edward III., and M’oa 
bom, the olevonlli out of twelve children, in 
Fothoringhay Castle on 2d Oc-tobev 1452, After 
tho defeat and death of Ids fattier in 1460 he was 
Bont, along with his brotlior George, to Utroeht for 
anfoty, but i-efcumod to England after bia eldest 
brother Edward U’on tlio crown (1401). Two yeais 
later ho wn.s created Duke of Gloucester, his 
brother George boiiig nmclo Duke of Clavonce. In 
tho Anal alrugglo between tlie York and Lancaster 
faotioiia ho took an active share: he led the van 
I at the liattlo of Baniet, roiidered valuable flid in 
I winning the Aght of Tewkesbury, nnd ia believed, 
on fairly cood bvidonce, to have liad a liand in tho 
mnrder of Prinoo Edward, son of Homy VI., who 
wnsBlain after tliab battle. All through the roign 
of EulwftixllV. hBcavavaluableaud favtlifulauppoit 
to Ills brother, and was rewarded by him with every 
conAdence, and with mniioroiis high oAices. He 
was boUeved to liave been concerned in tiio muvdev 
of Henry VI. in tlio Tower on 2186 May 1471; but 
tho ovldenco, although strongly pointing in that 
diroclion, is not conclusiva, In tbe following year 
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he nmnied Atiiie, the younger daughter of War¬ 
wick the ICiug-mfiker, wlio had been hotrotlied to 
the murdered Prince Edward. 'L'his aUiance was 
greatlv leaBiiteii by Clarence, who had married 
the eUler sister, and wished to keep all of War¬ 
wick’s vast possessions in lua own hands. Clai-ence 
(jiiarrelled too with King Edward, who in 1478 
proenred his impeacljment by parliament. The 
refractory dnke was put to deatli privately in the 
Tower on IStli Fehriiavy. Of this judicial mnnlev 
Gloneostor la likewise accused; hut the evidence 
for his complicity is veiy slight. In 1482 he was 
lut in command of the army that invaded Scot- 
aiul. Along witli the Duke of Albany he entered 
Edinburgh} but liia one warlike achievement was 
the capture of Berwick town oiid eostle. In the 
following year, wliilsb still in Yorkshire, he heard 
of King Edward’s death (9tli April), and learned 
that Jje hinisolf J^ad lj)ceu jiaJimd guAi-jhaJ) and 
protector of his son and lieir, Ed\va«l V., then 
aged thirteen. On his south the Protector 
arrested Earl Rivers and Lord Riehaitl Grey, tlio 
nnelo and step-hrotliev of the young kino, and 
confined them in lua northern castles. All who 
were of the old nobility, (uid resented the rise of 
the AYoodvillea, rallied round Richard. AVIietlier 
this accession of strength first suggested to him the 
idea of making liimsolf king, or whether ho hod 
conceived it before, cannot of course be known; 
but certain it is that from tins time Richard of 
Gloucester echemed for blic crown, and hy craft, 
boldness, and utter unscriiinilousnces carried his 
proieotinto execution. 

The arrest of Rivers and Grey had put the 
king entirely into his hands, for the queen-uiotlicv 
liad hastened to take sarctunvy at Westminster. 
On IStli June Gloucester suddenly accused Lord 
Hostings, an iiiflnontial member of the connclI. 
of trooson, ai'iested him tlieie and then, and hod 
him Instantly bolioaded. The ‘crime’ for which 
Hostings died was clianging sides from Richard 
bo the Woodvillc party. On 16th Juno the 
niteeii-downger u'os induced to give ui>, at tlie 
(loinaiid of Rlclmrd and the council, Iiev other 
son, the little Buko of York. Ho was put into 
the Tower to kcop his Inotliov, tlie king, com. 
nany. On the Sunday following (22d) a certain 
Dr Shaw preached at St Panks cross that the 
children of Edward IV. were illegitimate, nay, 
that Edward IV. himself and his brotlicv Clarence 
were both horn out of lawful wedlock. Three 
days later the parliament desired Richard' to 
assume the crown; on the next day {26bh June 
1488) lie declared himself king, anu on Gth July 
was crowned in state hy Cardinal Bonrehier. 
Ilivei-s and Grey were executed at Pontefract on 
25th June. In point oi form. Richnnl was a duly 
elected king, and Edward V. had not yet heon 
cro^vncd; all the same, his accession was ae facto a 
usurpation. Richard’s piinoinal supporter all 
through, from the date of Edward Iv.’s ticalli, 
had been the Duke of Buckingham, a descendant 
of the Duke of Gloucester who was privily slain at 
Calais when Ricliaid II. was king, Shortly after 
his coronation Richard set out on a tour through the 
kingdom, and during the coumo of it he was 
surprised hy the Intclligeiico that Buckinghain was 
plotting with the friend.s of Henry Tmlor, Earl of 
Richmond {afterwards Ilenry VII.), the chiof re- 
pvGSen tativa of the House of Lancaster, to eflbet his 
overbliiow and proclaim Homy king. But the 
attempted rising soon collapsed, and Buckingliam 
was taken, and on 2d November oxecuteil. It^oins 
to have boon shovfcly before tills that Rieliard con¬ 
trived thafoul crime tliatlms branded his name witli 
infamy, and that caused himself incxtinguiahahlo 
remorse to the day of his death—the murder of hig 
nephews in tlie Tower. The deed was douo so 


secretly, by Sir James Tyrrell, one of Riclmid’s 
devoted followers, and a couple of liirolings, tlmt 
the nation did not know of it until some time after 
(see Edward V.). Indeed, the very fact of their 
murder has been seriously called in question, though 
nob until nmcli later time-s. Bub from the days 
of Richard liiinscif he was popularly believed to 
have cllectcd liis nephews’ destruction, ami evidence 
snpports the popular opinion. During the re¬ 
mainder of his short reign Richard directed all his 
eiiergic-s to hafiling the plans of Richmond, and to 
making preparations to meet the invasion which he 
saw to he imniinenb. Bub he was rapidly losing 
Ilia hold upon the nation, alarming and linrrifyiiig 
it by bis crimes and Lyrannouft acts. Henry of 
Richmond at length landed at Milford IIn^' 0 u on 
7th August 1486, Richard mot liim at BoswovLh 
in Leicestershire on the 22d, and tlicrc lost his 
kin"doi>j and hJs life, lu'aveJy like a king, 

crown on heml, in the midst of his foes (see IIunry 
VIL). The body of tho slain king was siihjecLed 
to great indignities, carried to Leicester, and tlicre, 
after being exposed for t>vo clnj’s, was biiricil in 
the Grey Vrinis cluirchyarcl. 

Richard’s m’OS a strangely mixed character. Its 
mliug passion was an inordinate craving for po^ver, 
to gratify which he stojmed at no crime, liowcvcr 
heinous. Ho posBCRseil many of tho typical 
qualities of the best of tlio Plautagenots—a skilful 
soldior, of great ability and energy, brave, bold, 
reckless of consequences, fond of display, yet not 
incapable of nobler hnnulscB. Had Jio uecn born 
tho lawful heir to tho tluono, and succeeded 
i to lb neacofully, he would probably have been a 
great king 5 for lie was a very capable ruler, 
aiming at tbo real welfare of his Bubjccts, pro¬ 
moting justice, and furthering religion and nior- 
alitj’. Vet circumstances, conllicnng witli Ids 
insatiable ambition, helped the evil tendencies of 
his nature to get the upper Imnd ; and thc.so grow 
and liardoncd as limo went on, till his audacity 
and unscrupulousncss u’ero matched witli a cunning 
and hypocrisy snch as arc seldom found imltocl lu 
oncmau. On the other hand, lie unqiicHtionahly 
had great charm of manner, and know how to 
inspire confidence even in those wlio had the best 
reasons for ilistrusting him. He was liberal too, 
and, where his own poreonal ambition was not 
directly concenicd, just and gonorous, Ho wa.s 
also swayed by a lively sense of divine justico { 
and more tlmn one religious institution owed its 
foundation to las hitter remoreo for tho murder nf 
bis nephews. Most of his subjects and cmiLom- 
porarics looketl upon him as a monster of wicked- 
nes-s; others, however, chcrielicd his memory as 
tlmt of a wise and good rnlnr. 'I'iin real man'wna 
probably not quite so black as the LancaHtrian 
(Tndor) cbroniolere have painted him, tlinugh tlioir 
portrait is probably fairly acciivato in its broad 
featiirc.s. In poreon Richard was short of statui Q 
and slight of build, with one shoulder slightly 
higher tliaii tho otlior; but there is no ovidonee 
that ho was a luiuehbaok. His face was tliiii and 
intelligoiib, arid in portraits wears a look of sadness, 

T}m hesi Wogiwpbj’w Jrtfiics Oaltx/iiar'it Zif'Offof .Rciffn 
0 / Ilieka/'d III, (2<l od. 1870). Attompts to defend his 
niomory from some of tlio foul orimes laid to Ids cliargo 
liftvo boon made by Iloiaco lyiiliiolo, Ilistorii', Doubts on 
(he Life and Iteiffn of liichai-d ill, (1708); J. If, Josso, 
Memoirs 0 / Hing liicharciIlf. (1862)} A, 0. Loggo, T/ie 
Unpopular King [2 \o\s. I 880 ): and 0. Ik Marklinni, in 
Eipfbah Historical Rtvleto (1801). None of thorn can lie 
said to hftVQ boon aucoesafnl in making Eiohnvd out a 
good man or a good Icing. Sir T. Jlore’a Ilialorii of King 
Riokard III. (1613), though liighly oolourcd and antag¬ 
onistic, is full of iiitpicBt and vivid piotnvcB of tho king. 
ThePaalon, Ldters, cd, by J. Qalidnor (1872-76), convoy 
a good impmsiou oftliolifo and maunors of tho perlou. 
SliakoBpeare’s drama givos the popular idea of Eiohard. 
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RicUiUHl of Bury. See AuNaEBviLLB. 

ItlcIiniMl of Cirencester, an early Englisli 
clu'oiiiclev, whose life falls between 1336 and 1401. 
His name is found in 1365 in tlio list of monh^ of 
tlie Benedictine monastery of St Peter, ‘VVest- 
nhnstcr. In 1301 he obtained a iicenso from his 
abbot to visit Home, and lie died in 1401. The 
only Itnown «’ovk of liia extant ia a poor compiln- 
tvou In four hookB, the Sjicculwn lliitoriule dc 
Gesti's Jicgiini Anglioi M^-IOGG, eilitcd fortlio Holla 
eoi'ies by Professor J. E. B. Mayor (2 vols. 
1863-69). Ib is of some independent vaVno for the 
history of Westminster Abbey and Eclwnwl tlie 
Confessor. Hnt Richard's name is best known in 
connection witlJ the notonons forgery, Be Situ 
Bi'itannuo, long accepted, to tlie schoho dotriinent 
of history, a.s an aiitlioi-itativa M’ork on the nn- 
ti()intlcs of Roiuan Britain, This work was (irsL 
printed in 1758 by its ingenious author, Clinvlcs 
Jnlina Bertram (1723-05), teacher of English in the 
nai'al cadets* school at Gojicnhagcn, who professed 
to have discovered ib in the Royal Library tliero. 
In the same volume wove included the works of 
Cril(la.s and Nennius, the title of the wliolo being 
Britannicarum Geulixm Historia Antiqwo Scrip- 
tores tres, JiCcat'diis Gorme/m's, Qildat Dadonicus, 
Nmnius lianchoroiisis. A new edition of the 
tveatisQ, with an English translation, appeared at 
London in 1849 5 a reprint foinm one of the ‘Six 
Old English Chronicles ’ in Bohn's * Anfcitiuavinn 
LibTaty^n848), Dr William Stnkoley, with whom 
Berbrain liad coYrG8pon<tcd since 1747, recoived the 
book warmly on its appearanco j Gibbon commoinls 
' a gonuino knowle{lgo of antiquity very extra* 
ordinary for a monk of tlie 14th century;’ all the 
historians, oven Lingnrd and Lappouberg, Irnstcd 
ibj and ovou so late as 1880 wo find it gravely 
troatod as an aufciiority in a work by James Grant 
on bho IVirtaiw of the Clans of SooUaiut, Sou\e 
labor scholars, such os Gnost, and doubted, if not 
condemned it, but its authoutlcity received its 
dentil-blow in tiro aoiioa of papers oonfcvibuteil to tbo 
Ocntlmaids Magazine (1806-07) by Mr Woo<lward, 
librarian of 'Windsor Castlo. Again in Professor 
Mayor’s preface the various sources of the forgery 
are ohiborivtaly sot forth, and everytlitiig satisfac¬ 
torily accounted for bub tiio credulity of Its dupes. 

UlcIiniMl of Cornwall, second son of John, 
king of England, was born on 5tli Jannary 1200. 
In 1225-26 ho and his undo, William of Salisbury, 
commanded an expedition which recovered Gascony, 
and tha next year ho vccoivad Cornwall, as tho result 
of a rising of tho carls to coinpol tho king (Henry 
III.) to mako provision for him. Ho luanngeil li» 
money mattovs well, ami his wealth, as wolf aa his 
prudonoo, saved Ilemy in many an impending 
crisis, For somo years ho acted with the Englisli 
barons, to many of M’liom ho wos'dosely idat^ by 
his mai'riaco with Isahel, Cotuitcss of Gloucester, 
daughter oi the Eavl of Poinbroko. In 1232 ho was 
ono of the lendem in tlio o()posibion to Hnhort do 
Burgh; and in 1238 lio headed nn armed rising 
provoked by tho king’s seevob \uavviag« of his sister 
bo Simon do Monbforb, But Richard irns still hoir 
to tho thvoiio, and tlio articles whioh Homy was 
pvo])arQd to sign, and wliich disTinsawl Hs foroign 
advisors, appeared to tho oarl to hind the king’s 
hands too closely, and he drew back. In 1240-41 
Richard was asvay on a crusatle, and tlio noxb year 
ho was with his brobliorin Gascony; and in 4244 ho 
mai'iicd Snuchla, of I’rovenco, sistov of Queen 
riloannr, and this socomi mnvriiigo drew him aw'ay 
from the baronage. In 1262 ho I'cfuscd tho popo% 
nlYer to soil him tho crown of Sicily; bub in' 1257 
ho was oleotod by a majority titular king of the 
Rouians, and n-as soon afterwards .crowned at 
Aix.la*(J1iapolloj and ho \vas skilliil onougli to 


maintain n certain hold on Germany, lavishing 
his wealth to maintain ids own position and tho 
dignity of tlie empire. In the great striiggle 
which took place between Henry HI. and hia 
nobles Ricliaril at drat acted as a peacemaker, 
Sulisequently, however, he sided with his biotlicv 
against Simon deMontfovb; and he was taken pris¬ 
oner at Lewes, and iinprisone<l for a ycaij niitif tlie 
battle of Evcsliam (]2u6) set him free. In 1267 he 
was a third time niarriecl, to Beatrice, niece of the 
Electorof Cologne, Rieliard died at Kirklianij ]2fcli 
Dcociiilier 1271, broken-hearted at the loss of his 
oldest son, Henry, who was mnrdorcd at IRterbn by 
the Montforts, and immortalised by Dante. Two 
other sons died also without issue. 

RIeliai'ds. BRiNr.EV, pianist and coinpnscv, 
wais born at C^rniartlicn in Wales in 1819, the son 
of a ehurch organhit. He began to study music at 
tlio Royal Acailemy in London about 1836, and on 
the completion of his studies soon won a good 
iHisition m London os apianist and teacher of music, 
Ho was for many years a professor of tlie Royal 
Academy. His compositions for sacred and pai'b 
songs and for tlie pianoforte won great popularity, 
especially his ' God Bless the Prince of Wales.' 
Richards bestowed much attention upon tho study 
and encouragement of IVelsh music. He died on 
Isb May 1886. 

Rlclinr^lsoib Benjamin Ward, M.D,, LL,D., 
F.R.S., physician, medical author, and inventor, 
was born at Soincrby, LcicestershliB, SUb October 
182H. He studied at Andcison’s College, Glasgow, 
took the diploma in 1860 of tho facuTby of Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons, and graduated in medicine at 
St Andrews in 1864. Ho was a frequent contrib¬ 
utor to thoil/cfficaf Times foirf Oateitt, ami gained 
tho Fothorgiilion gold medal for an essay on 
'Diseases oF tlie Fcotus in Utero,' and the Astloy- 
Cooper prize of 300 guineas in 1866 for nn essay on 
the ‘Coagulation of tho Blood.' Dr Richavdaon's 
modloAl hvonthna hichdo n t)ouh)o-VR)ve inhaler 
for chloroform, an ctlier spray tube, aj^parntus for 
embalming, a mask for workers in dust, a lothal 
ehainber for painless extinction of the life of lou'cr 
animals, & 0 . Ho lias tried various now aners- 
tlietics, and discovered tho controlling'InDuOncd 
of nltnto of amyl over tetanus. Ho has ^vv^tton 
and locturod on total abatinenco, pnblio licalth, 
and many medical and soiontific subjects, ami 
nopiilarlsod many facts in annitaiy soicnce, Ho 
foniided tho Journal of Pnhlio iPeaWi In 1866 
and the Soc.itd Science llcviexo in IS02, and a 
quartorly journal, entirely written by hlmaelf, The 
Ascl^iadt in 1801 and 1884 onwards. In 1668 he 
was presented with 1000 guineas and a luicioaeope 
by 600 of ins medical brotlivon and friends ‘in 
recognition of liis various contributions to Bcience 
and mcdicinp,’ 

His published works nnd ossnys pro' niuuorou^ in- 
oludhig Cause of tho Ooaouiatian of the Blood (1860); 
Alcoh^ its Action and its Use (ISlJO); Cantor Xeclnrca 
on /RcoAoi (1876); Hygeiay A Model City of ffcallh 
(1870); Diseases of Modern Life (1870); Moderate 
Drinkim (1870); A lievieio of (he Life ««(! Wox'k of 
Edmn Ghadviick (2 vols. 1887); Comwon BettUh (1887); 
national ffmllh (IfiOO); Life of Sojneith (1801), 

Blclmrclsoii. Charles, lexicographer, was 
bora ill July 1775, stiidiccl law, kopb school 
nfc' Clapbain, received in 1862 a pension of £7B, 
and died October 8, 1806. His first work, Ilhis- 
Irations of English rhilologj/ (1818), led to liis 
undertaking an Englisli dictionary for tlie Encg- 



English Langnags at length anpearocl complete in 
twoqunrto volumes in 1837. Tlie work was warmly 
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received—Trencli styled it ' the best dictionary in 
tbo language’—and at that time it deserved the 
praise. A later work was entitled On the Sl^^dy of 
Language; an Lxposition ofToolce's Dioersions of 
pHrletj (1854), 

RiclirtiMlsoii, Sir John, natnmlist, was hom 
o,t Dumfries, November 5, 1787, studied at Ediii- 
bui'gh University, liecame a navy-siirgeon, served 
in wie Arctic expeditions of Pnriy and Franklin 
(1810-22 and 1825-27), ns well an in the Franklin 
aenroli expedition of 1848-49, was knighted in 1840, 
maniecl thrice, and died near Grnsniei-o, June 
6 , 1865. The most valuable of his Imoks wore 
Fauna Boreuli-Ammcanti (4 vols. 1829-37) and 
Ichthyologij of the Voyage of Erebw nnd 

’J'ervQ}' (1844-48). There is a Life by the Rev. 
John MTlraith (1863). 

Ilicliardsoii, Samuel, novelist, was horn in 
1689 in Derby-slilre, Liite Matthew Prior, he was 
tlie son of a joiner; but unlike him, he made no 
efforb to obacure hia origin. ' My father,’ he sahl, 
* was a very ]ionc.st man, deaeeiuled from a family 
of middling note, 5Iy mother was also a good 
woman, of a family not uiigentoel.’ His career is 
a ourioiia exemplification of the truth of that 
Hovatinn precept wliicli Thnokeray chose for the 
motto of Esmond. It pieserved to the end the 
charactevistica of its outsobting. The man who was 
afterwards the inoraliab of Saliabury Court was 
as a boy the * Gravity ’ and ‘ Serious' of his school* 
fellows j the novoUstwho ponned the iuterminablo 
epistles of Clanssa and liari-iot Byron was a.s a 
youth tlie favoured and indofatigable amaunonsis 
of half the girls In tho iiciglibourliood, ac<iniring in 
this artless ofileo something of that strange know* 
ledge of the ininutev \nem\aniaw of live fominine 
mind whicli is so conspicuous a feature of his 
goniua. Ho says of himself that ho had only 
' ooinmon sohooblearning;' but ike appears to have 
been at Christ's Ilospibal. In I70p, at the ago of 
sixteen, lie was hound by hU own wish to John 
Wildo of Statioiiora’ Hall, a printer, with whom he 
served tho usual poviod, ultimately completing the 
orthodox prograiume of exemplary apprenticeship 
by marrying ids master’s dauglitcr. From 1713 to 
1710 he woriced as a jourueyman printer. Iii the 
latter year he opened an establishment of his own 
ill tlie centre, and later in the north'West coi*nor 
(No. 11) of Salisbury Square, tlioii Salisbury Court. 
His pi'intiiig-ofnce anti ^I'aiehoiises were in Bine 
Ball Court, on the east side of the Sqitaro. In a 
sober, inetliodicnl way lie continued to prosper, 
perfecting his faculty for letber-writiiig in various 
ways, mid serving the humbler needs of Utemturo 
by diligent compuatioii of prefaces, indexes, adver¬ 
tisements, and the like. H^e printed more than one 
nen’spaper, and by the favour of Mr Speaker 
Onslow obtained tlic printing of tho journals of tho 
House of Commons, twonty-aix volumes of which 
passed through his estnbllsfiraeiit. Then, in 1740, 
came the opportiiiiity which transformed him into 
a literary celebrity. To use his own words, ‘ho 
accidentally slid into the wi lting of Pamela.' He 
was over fifty W'lien two bookselRng friends invited 
him to prepare a volume of famiTlar letters 'in a 
common style, on such subjects as might!» of use 
to those country readers wlio were unable to indito 
for themselves. ’ He caught at the idea, snper* 
adding another. ‘ Will it he any harm,’ ho said, 
'in a piece you want to be written so low, if we 
should instruct them liow they should think and 
act in common coses?’ ‘Hence sprung 
nubliahcd in November 1740. Its title was ns 
loisui-ely aa its inetliod: ‘Pamela: or Virtue 
Rewarefed. In a series of familiov Jottora fimn 
a beautiful young damsel to her parents. Pub¬ 
lished in order to cultivate tlic principles of 


virtue and religion in the mind of the youtli^ of 
both sexes. A iiarrativo whicli has its foundation 
intrntli; and at the same time that it agreeably 
entertains by a variety of curious and afl'oeting 
incidents, is entirely divested of all those images 
which, in too many pieces calculated for aiuufio- 
menb only, tend to iniramo the minds they slionld 
instrnct.’ The iiioral note is explicit enough on 
tho good piintor’.'j title-page; but for all tliat 
Pamela is by no means ad 'iisiim Lelfhini. Its 
vogue, in a coarser and robustcr age than ours, was 
novcrthcicss extraordinary. Not to liavo road_ of 
Richardson’s e.xoniplaiy heroine was ‘ as great a sign 
of want of curiosity, as not to have seen tho French 
and Italian dancers.’ Divines extolled her from 
their pulpits; Pope declared she >voulcl do move good 
tlian their disconiues; fine Indies tviumphautly ox- 
hibited her popular chronicles at places of amuse¬ 
ment; nnd in remote country vlllagcB, when at last 
she was happily married, her rustic admirers sot 
the Iwlls a-viiiging. In FebruniT follou’ed n second 
edition; a third succeeded in lifarch, nnd a fourth 
in May, Grub Street, fastening promptly upon 
this imexonipled populariby, hastily put togcLlior 
for sequel a Pamela in High LifCt whicli had tho 
unfortunate effect of seducing Richardson into two 
»up:’.einentavy volumes, now closcrvoclly forgoLton ; 
and then Henry Fielding fluttered the Salisbury 
Court dovecote ny producing what Iliohavtleoii and 
his coterie regarded ns the ‘lewd and uncenovous 
engraftmont’ of Joseph Andreies, Happfly, how¬ 
ever, both for Richardson and po8torlU',lie epcotlily 
discarded burlesque for tho immortkiT cltavactor of 
Parson Abmham Adams. 

Eight years elapsed before Richardson published 
another novel. But during this time, consoling 
Mmeelf for tho coavae enlUes of tho irvavovent by tho 
‘soft adulation’ of a litblo oirclo, cliicJly of tho 
gentler sex, who gathered round him in hia sub- 
urban home at Ilaiiimovsmitli, lie contiiuiod, cillior 
in Ills .snug writing-closet or Ins suinmev-houao, to 
work placidly at Ins masterpiece—CVt«v'5s«; ov 
the Adventures of a Young Lady, known genorally 
as Clarissa Ilarlowe. Virtue, in this jim-rormnnco, 
was nob ‘rewmiled,’ but ruined. Tho horoino is 
nevertheless drawn with a tenacity of insight to 
which Pamela could scarcely preleml; ami tho 
chief male character, tliat of Lovolace, though 
more of an abstmetion, is soarcoly inferior. John- 
Son declared the book to bo tlie ilrsb in the world 
for its knowletlgc of tlio human lioarbj and oyon 
Fielding did not refuse his tribute! ‘Sueh situ- 
idicity, such manners, such duG]i ponotratioii into 
nature, such power to raise and alarm the iiassions, 
fowwiilora, either ancient or modorn, havo boon 
possessed of {Jacobite Journal, No. 6). Lessor 
voices swelled the chorus with Kioatcr energy, and 
it was repeated across tlie Clianiiol with Gallic 
entlaislasin. Thohigh-pricsbof sontiinont, Diderot, 
did not scruple to name its author witli Iloinor and 
Euripides; and as if to prove that this was no 
momentary Anglomania, in our own day the poet 
Alfml do Musset proclaimed it to bo ' )o premier 
roman dn mondc.’ But from Franco also came its 
coiiipoctcst coiulcuination. 'La nntiire,' said 
P'Alombort, ‘ost bonne h iinltor, inais non pas 
juanu’h ronnui.’ 

Having drawn the ideal woman in Clarissa, 
Riclinwlson procoeilod, some live yoars later, to 
portriq', in Charles GtxiudUon, llio perfect man 
—* the man of true honour. ’ This is a work of much 
greater ability than Pamela, hub fillll far below 
Vlarissa, It has, moroovov, no central story strong 
enough to rcconoilo tho reader to tlio jirolix impeo-, 
cability of its superfine hero, whom Ml Taino, with 
an unwonted burst of critical levity, suggests slionld 
be stuffed and canonised for his woaiusomo good 
qualities. Besides a Bolitary essay in Joliiison'a 
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Ramhler (No. 07), and the voluminous but not voi-y 
interesting concspondeiice niildislied (with nn 
excellent memoir) by Mrs BaiWilcl in 18D4, Rich¬ 
ardson left no other literary remains of any im- 
novtflucQ, lu Inter life a, nervous hnUit grew upon 
nim, whicli terminated in 1701 by a /it of apoplexy, 
of M'hiob lie died, He Itns lofb liia otvn in 

liis letters to Bady Bradsliaigh {Cor)\ u. 206. ami 
iv, 290); but it minlit almost have been dciluceil 
from his letters, lie was a sentimental, piming, 
methodical) well-meaning little inan^ domesticated 
and aiToctionate, whose fitting cuviranment was 
feminine society of the sympathetie sorb; and ho 
has repaid tho gentle caresses with which Ins 
M'oraliippers tempered the wind of ntlverse ciiticism 
to his sensitivo soul by depicting their sox in 
retm'ii with a patience, a iliscynninatiou, a sus¬ 
tained analysis of secret spring and motive whicli 
it has heeu given to no other male author, living or 
(lead, to achieve. It is the most unequivocal testi¬ 
mony to Ills nath'Q genius that his impracticable 
inothod of telling his story hy oorroapondeiice, and 
his intolorablo cireumatantiality and difFiiseness 
(he thinka nothing of an epiatle of fifteen pages, 
and Olfti’iasa takes iiinetoou for her will) have only 
served to tigitton his hold upon Ida reader, and to 
emphasiso and intensify tho reality of his creations. 

A roprinb of Hiclinrdsoii'a novels, vvltli nn ndinirntle 
preface by ilr Leslie Stophon, was issued in 1883. Tho 
essays of jVIra Olitdinnt iJilackufood, Maroli 186^, of 2Sr 
Buxton rorman (FcrtiughUy, xil.), of ifv H. D. Trnill 
lOoHtempoiar!/, xliv.), and of Mrs Andrew Long (ilTaftonal 
iZevi'eio, xlv.) all dasovvo tito ntteiitioii of tho atudont. i 

lUcliBoroiigli. See Sandwich. 

Rlclicllcii, Ahmand Jean Duplessis, Cab- 
DtNAL, Duo HE, ono of tho greatest statesmen of 
I'Vnnoe, was born of a noQo but iiupovevislicd 
family at Paris, Septombev Q, 158Q. Ho was in- i 
lenclod for tho niilltaiy profession, but abandoned 
it for the clerical, lu orclor to keep in the family | 
the bishopric of Lu^on, to which lie was con- 
soovatod at twonby-two. Representative of the; 
Poitou clergy at the States-general In 1614, bo' 
(ittraotecl the notice of tlie quecn-iuotlior, and rose 
in 1610 to be secretavy at war and foreign alFaire; 
hnb the downiall of nlaTshal d’Anere, tho queon- 
logout’s favourite, in April 1017, sent him back to 
Ills (iioce.so. At length in August 1020 the queen- 
mother and tho young king were reconciled, mainly 
through the agency of tlie cclobvatod Capuchin 
Patlier Jo.iopli—‘I’dininonoe grlsc’of later days, till 
his duatii in 1038 tlie intimate friend of RiclioUon. 
The Ifttfcor sJiowed nnioli lact ami pntiojjt forbear¬ 
ance in Jiis measures; he formed an alliance with 
tho powerful Due do Imyiios, ami in 1622 wra 
iiamccl cardinal, in 1024 minister of state. This 
position lie retained to tlic end of liis life, in spite 
of countless coiu’t intrigues, and ero long the most 
poworfitl open and secret opposition from the 
queen, Gaston, Duke of Orleans, and a host of 
minor intriguors, first among ^vliom was tho too 
famous Duonoss do Chevrousc. His first important 
mcnsui'Q was tlie blow to Simin of an alliance with 
England, ceuiented hy the bcbvotlml (1026) of the 
Icing’s sister Honriotta ^vitli Cbarlc.'i, then Prince 
of ualoa. In the Valtolliiio war ho cleared tlio 
country of the Spanish and papal troops, hub was 
nimble to pursue liis advantage, and had to submit 
to tho terms of tho ponce of Monzon (1626). His 
noxt task was to destroy the political power of the 
Huguenot party. After a lifteou months' siege, 
ivhiclx ho conducted in poison, concentrating nil 
liis energy upon the task, tlie great stronghold of 
La Rochbllo was starved into Bubmission, 30tli 
October 1628. Tic next turned to crush Rohau 
and tho Langnedoc rebels, ami destroyed tlie proud 
walls of Monlauhaii, lost vofugo of flugoenot in- 
dopondoncG. Early in 1030 ho entered Italy with 


a splendid army, liiniself in command, and soon re¬ 
duced Savoy to siibinlBBlon. Meanwliilo lie plunged 
into dark and tortuous intiignca with the Italian 
princes, tlie pope, and with the ProtcBtaiits in the 
north against tuc House of Austria. He promised 
a largo subsidy to Gustavns Adolphus, and, tlirotigh 
tho uiastorly diplomacy of Father Joseph ab tfio 
Ratisbon Diet in June 1030, succeeded in pcisuad- 
ing Ferdinand to dismiss VV^allenstein. The first 
troaty of CUorasen (Apni 1631) ended the Italian 
wav, the second gave France the important strategic 
iiQsitiou of Pinevolo. Juab hoforo this final triumph 
liiclielicu hod successfully surmounted tho greatest 
danger of his life—a great combination formed 
for bis downfoH by tho queen-mother, Gaston of 
Orleans, the House of Guise, Bassoinpicrre, Criiqiii, 
tvuA the klivTiUfl^s, She tvvwl bo liwUy the kiwg by 
her violence, but liichelieu followed 1iis master to 
Versailles, and again had the xi'hole power of tho 
realm placetl entirely in Jiis hands. So ended ‘the 
Day of Dunes’{11th November 1030). Tlieqneen- 
niotlicr lied toRmssels, BnNSoinpien'o went to the 
Dastillo, Gaston fled to Lorraine. Tlie cardinal was 
now made duke and i>cev, and governor of Britbauy. 
Furtlier intrigues and attcmptecl rebellions by tlio 
emigrant noWes and governors of provinces were 
cruslicd with merciless severity—-Mailllao and Mont¬ 
morency ami other nobles wore sent to the block. 
Meaiitlmo Gnstavns Adolplms hod ron his bancf 
ond biiHiant coui'so; and Ids dcAfh at Llitzon 
removed an ally with wlioiu it might have become 
difficult to reckon. In July 1832 EioheHcu had 
seiiscd (he dncliy of Lorraine. Ho continued Ins 
intrigues with tho Protestants agahisb Ferdinand, 
subsidising them witli his gold, but till 1685 ho took 
no open part in tlio wav. In May of that year, 
after completing his preparations and concluding 
a dose alliance with Victor Ainaclons of Savoy, 
Bernhard of Saxo-Weimar, and the Dutch, he 
declared war on Spain, and at once placed In the 
field an army of 182,000 men. Bub his first ofi'orts 
were singularly unsuccessful, and in 1080 Picco* 
Imnini end tho Cavdinal-Infante, governor of the 
Notlierloiids, entered Picardy, crossed tiie Somme, 
ami tliroatcnod Paris itself. But in tills hour of 
peril RlchoUon rose to tho height of his genius, 
and awoke a now and ivJ'csistlble force as ho ihveiv 
himself upon tho patriotism of France. With 
30,000 foot and 12,000 horse ho swept the enemy 
I out of Picardy, While Ida ally Bombard drove them 
' across the Rmne, niid in 1038 destre^ed tlie im¬ 
perial army In the decisive battle of Khcinfelden, 

I a victory whicli opened to him the gates of tlie 
key-fortress of Breisaoh. Tho iiiioxpeotecl death of 
Dornhaid threw tho fruit of his victories into the 
bands of Richelieu, U’liqse policy soon bore further 
fruit in the disorganiaabion of tho power of Spain— 
revolts ill Catalonia, and tlie loss of Porti^al; the 
victories of Wolfeiiblittol (1642) and Kenipten 
(1642) over the ImpoiialUts in Germany; and at 
length in 1041 in Savoy also in the ascendency of 
the French party, Another triumph that aamo 
year was the spoody collaiise of tiio Impeiialisb 
invoaioii in tho north by the Count of Soissons, 
who perished in tho first battle. Thc^failiiro to 
capture Tarragona was tho one oxception to the 
complete triiimiih oI blie cnrdiimVs latest years. 

But tho hatred of tlie great French nobles to liJs 
rule had never Blumbered, and Richelieu found 
safety nlono in the king’s eonse of his own helplesa- 
iicse without him, He was firmly convinced tlmt 
tlio only safe govermnonb for Franco was a strong 
absoiumni uncontrolled either by tho selfish am- 
hition of tho nobles or tho constiLubional legalism 
represented by the Favleinenfc of, Paris. The last 
conapiracy against him was that of the Grand- 
equon'y, the young Cinq-Mars, whoso inbriguea 
with Gaston, the Duke of -Bouillon, and the 
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Spanish com b wore soon revealed to fcim canlinnl, 
the centre of a network of cspiunauo whieli covered 
the wliolo of France. WJien the Tiour was ripe lie 
placed ill the king’s lianila nb Tarascon proofs of 
tlio tmitoroiis plob witli Spain, and was given full 
powei-s ns Lieutenanb-geneval of tlie realm. Cinq- 
Nlars_ and De TIiou were at once arrested, aud tlie 
wretclied coward Gaston of Orleans lioabened after 
liLs ]{ind to liLiy hia own security by betraying 
Ills acconiplicea. Cinq-Mar.s and De Thou were 
e.vecuted at Lyons in the autumn of 16-12. Hut 
the groat minister was lumsclf dying in the bour 
of Ills greatest tviuinplis. Death luul often drawn 
ucarliiin, but the strong will and fiery soul ivitbin 
liis frail and fcoble frame liad thrust iiini aside and 
retained the ilcotiag life. He faced the inevitable 
at lost with calm tranquillity—when the priest 
bade him forgive liia enemies, he made answer, 'I 
have never had any other Giioinics than the state’s.* 
Wc see the same uahunian impersonality in the 
kloiitificatioii of liimself with the state in liis 
J\l6inoircs —'I have been severe to some hi onlcr 
to bo good to all, , . . It is justice that 1 have 
loved and not vengeance. ... I wished to give to 
Gaul the limits that nature had marked out for 
lier ... to identify Gaul with France, and wher¬ 
ever the ancieiib Gaul liad been, titcre to restore 
the new.* He died 4bh Dccombor 1642, bequeath¬ 
ing Mazariii to tlie king as his snccossoi*. 

IllchcUou buLlb up the power of the French crown, 
he achieved for France a propoudorance in Europe, 
and througliuut life he moved onwards to his goal 
with the Bbi'ongQst tenacity of purpose, unmoved 
oitlior by fear or pity, lie destroyed the local 
libortios of France, and crualiod every oloment of 
oonstiCutional govornniont, and liis policy over- 
wliolined the citizens with ta.vation ami mode 
waste places some of her fairest provinces and most 
thriving towns. Our judgment of him will always 
dilTer according as wo c.'camino his end or his means 
—tlie publlu or the niivate man. Ho never sneri- 
Hced to porannal ainbltion the interests of hU country 
os these saoiiiod to lumsclf, but be often forgot hi 
his methods tlio laws of morality and humanity. 
Tliere is no need hero to discuss bite more funda¬ 
mental question of whether his oiid wna actually 
Identical witli the highest good of Franco—the best 
defence that even so redoiibtable a Chauvinist as 
Heaii Martin cun oitcr is that he merely developed 
out to the full teiidoncics long rooted in French soil, 
and that no other ideal of a policy was then possible 
for Franco hub a systoiiiatised alisohitisiii under a 
bunolicent despot. Nor have wo sympathy to spare 
for tliQ corrupt anil .selfish nobles whom ho enushed 
with a seventy so inorcilos.s that iio drove tweiitj'- 
oiic persoms into exile, all of tiicm tlio greatest 
names in France, banished sixty-livo, several of 
tliesQ ladies, wiiile sovoiity-tiirce nobIe.s were llimc 
into prison, and forty-tliree uw© oithcr bohoodcii 
or died in prison. 

AVe know tlie face of lUcholioii best from Philippe 
do Clianipngiio's ijicture in tho Louvre, in which 
the energy of the model liad jiassed into the liaiid 
of the artist. A iiale apparition, the mere ghost of 
agi'cabinnu in Alioliclet s phiaso, iieiUmr llesli nor 
blood, but all intellect, as Qiiinet said of A''oUaii'o, 
he looks down upon us still with tliat steady and 
penetrating oyo and tliat imperious gesture that 
ovoi'a'\\'ed tlio king uiul the proudest peers of Franco, 
Tlie weakest point ill Ilicliolion’s uliarocbor was his 
literary anihition and the oxtranriUiinvy pains he 
took to construct a literary reputation. His own 
plays, for the fate of ivliicli ho trembled willi 
anxiety, sleep in safe oblivion, but his M6moii'e8 
are still read witli interest, fornniig a subtle and 
elaborate panegyric upon liiiuself, so tlint Michelet 
says in Ihs jiavado.vical innimer, yet nob iiuthout 
truth, ‘If one would not Itnow Itichelien, one 


Bliould read Ills Memoirs.’ He founded the French 
Academy. His Correspontleiico and State Papers, 
edited by d’Avonel, lill 8 vols. of the Collection 
de Documents in£dits siir I'llistoirc de France 

(1853-77). 

See tho artiolo rn\jJ 0 E; Cnpcfigiio, MicJidieu, Muzurin, 
he Fronde el le Ktgnc de Louis XlV, {2d od. 1844), nnd 
r,g Cardinal do Richelieu (1866); Dussieux, Le Cai-diml 
Richdieu (1885); nnd espaoinlly d'Avoiiol, RiehcUeii ct la 
Alonar^ie abaolue (3 vols, 1884-3D). 

RichmoiuL an ancient municipal borough in 
the North Hiding of Yorksliire, on the left bunk 
of the dcop-eliannelleil Swalo, 49 miles by a branch- 
line NW. of York, Its Norman castle (1072- 
1140), now utilised for barracks, stores, &c,, has 
a very line bannneting-hall and a keep 100 feob 
high. Other buildings are tho parlsli cliuvcli (ro- 
Btored by Scott, 1860), with good wood-carvings j 
Queen Elimhoth’s grammar-school (1607; robmlb, 
1849-68); the market-house (1864); and thePcrpori. 
dicular tower of a Franciscan friary, founded in 1268, 
The racecouwe (847 feet above sea-level) commands 
a magniUccnt view. Till 1867 Hiclinumd letnvned 
two menibei's, and then till 1885 ono. Pop. (1861) 
4106; (1881) 4602: (1891) 4216. Tho oavldom of 
Iticlimoiid was conferred by the Conqueror on his 
kinsman, Alan llnfus, son of tho Count of Brittany, 
and, coming into the posscssUm of tho crown 
through John of Gaunt, was graulcil by IleiUT 
VI. to tho father of Henry Vll. Homy VJII. 
created his natural son, Henry Fitzroy j 1617-36), 
Duke of lUcIunond, as Oliarlcs II, did Ins luibural 
son, Charles Lennox (1672-1723), tho ancestor of 
the present Du)ce of Richmond and Gordon. 

Sco works by It. GMe (Lrvtin, 1722), Oltivkson (1821), 
A^iitaker (2 vols. 1823), llobinson (1883), tmd Long- 
etafTo (1662). 

a town of Surrey, 8i miles AA’SW. 
of London (by rail DJ. by river 16), stands partly 
on the summit and declivity of Kiolimond Hill, 
and partly on tiie level right bank of tliu TJiaines. 
ThoTermco, etrelcliing along the brow of Dio hill, 
commands an unrivalled prospect of lilll and dale, 
woodland aitii wimling Htrcam ; aiul ono of thu 
falri*8t river-views in ISiigliiml may bo gained from 
Iticlimoiid Bridge, whicIi, 100 yards long, was built 
ill 1774-77 nb a cost of £26,000. Only a gateway 
remaiiiH of the aucionb royal palaco of Sheen, whore 
died Eilward TIL, Richard II.’« f|neon, Anno of 
lloliemia, Homy VII., and ElizaboUi, and which 
was rohullt by Homy V. and Heniy VII. (1409), 
will) renamed the niaco Iticlimoiul after Ids own 
foriiier earldom. Tliat jialacu, wliich has mumorics 
also of AVoLsey, Charles V., and many othoiH, was 
dismantled in 1648; hut tlio splomUd dcor-park, , 
formed by Charles 1. in 1634, romaiiiH. lb covers 
2203 acres; and its brick wall is noariy B inilas in 
vii'cnmforcncc. Scott hove niakcH Juaniu Doans 
liftvo her audioiico witli Queen Caniliiie. Tim well- 
known‘Star aud Garter,’wliich dates from 1738, 
wns largely destroyed by lire iu 1870, bub rolmilb 
in 1872-74 ut a co.st of £24,000; its banquoting- 
lioiiao escapod, built by Bnriy in 1HC5. At tho 
pariah cliHi'cli nro buried Die [loot Tboinson, Kean, 
Lady Di Duiuiclurk, and Dr John klnoro; and horo, 
loo, Swift’s Stella was baptised. Kl I\Iathia8’ 
(1868) is a strikin'' biiilillng by Scott, witli a spire 
106 feet high; and thuro are also a AVnsluyau thuo- 
lodcnl eollego (1834), a free library (1881), &c. j 
whilst Uichmoud worthies oDior than those abovo 
mentioned have been Reynold.^, Gahinborougli, 
Collins^ and Earl Russell. Market and nursery 
gaidemug is a chief iiuluabiy. Uieluuoml was in- 
covporatod as a mnuiciiial borougli iu 1890. Pop. 
(1881) 7423; (1881) 10,060; (1801) 22,084. See 
R. Crisp’s (1800); llaund JUcImond 

(1881); aud E. B. Cliauocllor‘s/rwfori<;«fi?/<)/t 7 /io?a^ 
(1885). 
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Uiclimoiidt (l) capital of Wayno county, 
liuUntia, nil tlio East l^ork of Whitewater Biver, 
09 niLlea hy rail NNW. of Cinclnuali, and 68 E. of 
Iiiiliaiiaporis, It ^vas founcloil liy the Society of 
Erienda, who in 1859 eatahliahed Eartham Colloge 
horoi foi’ hcith sexes. Tliero are maimfuctui-es of 
agi'icultural implenionta, niachineiy, toilers. Hour, 
&c. Pop, (1880) 12,743j (1890) 16,608.—(2) 
Cai)ital of Madison comity, Kentucky, 120 miles 
ly rail S. of Cinciimabi. It is the seat of tlio 
CenLial Univeisity (Piesbyteiian j 1874) niul the 
Madison Ponmio Institute. Pop. (1800) 4737. 

(3j The capital of on the loft hank of 

t)ie James lliver (here crossed by a number of 
bridges), at the lieacl of tide water, about 150 miles 
from its nioutli, and 116 niiha by vail S. of Wash¬ 
ington. It is a port of entry, and vessels drawing 
14 feet of water can come up to the lower end of 
the city, where there are largo ducks. Eicliinond 
is picturesquely situated on a group of hills, the 
smninit of one—Sliockou Hill—being occupied by 
the capitol (17f>8), which contains valnable colonial 
archives and portraits; it possesses also a marble 
statue of Wnaliington by Houdon, and in Its 
grounds are statues of Henry Clay and ‘Stone¬ 
wall' Jnchaon, and the Washington momimcnt, a 
nobJo bronro group by Tliomruj (Trawford. 1‘a.triek 
Henry is buried in St John’s cliurchyavd, and Presi¬ 
dent Muiivoe in Hollywood Coinotery, where also 
ia a Confedevate mormincnt 00 f<Kit high. Among 
other notable public InuUUng!) are the govornore 
mansion, tlio now city hall, custom-house and i>ost- 
olilcc, penitentiary, nlinslionao, and markets. In 
the city avc lUcUmond College (Bautmt *, li832) and 
bho Virginia Medical (Jollcge. Tlio James River 
Falls boro supply immonao water-power, and in 
1800 the city contaiiiod 783 inanufaeturuig eatab- 
llshiuonts, employing 21,018 hands, with a capital 
of $10,680,500. Tiie chief of these arc numerous 
tobaocodaotorlcs {employing 8792 people), great 
volliiig-inills, iron-foundries, nail-works, nmcTiiiio- 
and locomotlvo-wovks, (luur, mcal-fiour, and paper 
niilla, and fciiilieor-works. Five railways moot at 
Eichnioml, which is a torminus also of the James 
JRlvor and Kanawha Canal; and tliero are regular 
steaniors to Now York, Philadelpliia, and iJnUl- 
move. The chief exports aro cotton, Hour, and 
tobacco. Iliclnnond was founded in 1737, ami 
hocamo the capital in 1779. On 20tU December 
1811 the burning of a tlioatro destroyed the lives 
of si.xby paraojis, including tlie govonior of the 
state. In 1861 lliohmoiid was selected as tlio Con- 
fedoralo capital, and from that period was the 
objective point of the Union arnites in tho east, 
and defended by Goncrnl Loo irifch a large army 
and fo/7indflWo linos of oartliirorlcs (whicli ovont- 
nally extended for nearly 40 miles),,until the 
seizure of tho lines of supply by Genontle Grant 
and iSlieridau compelled its ovaemition, after 
alino.‘it a yoar'a siege and a scrias of sanguinary 
battles, on tho ni^nit of April 2, 1865. A con- 
sidernlilo portion of tlie city was burned by the 
j'olj'ojitijj" Cnnfodornto.'i. But in t)jo quarter of a 
contiiry that followed iliclnnond recovered lier old 
beauty, and nioro than her old mnsperity and im- 
portanco, In 1888 nn ‘ ngricnltural, mechanical, 
ami U’hftceo exposition' was held hem. Pop. 
(1800)37,9101 (1870)ol,038; (1880) 03,600; (1890) 
81,388. See tlio articles MoCleU/AN, Ghaut, Leb, 
United Statij-'S. 

ItlOlllUoiid, Legii, author oi tho Jjub'ymwfa 
Daiujhter. was born at Liverpool, 29th January 
1772, and while a child was lamed for life by 
leaping fi’om a wall. He studied at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Oambridgo, and ivas apjjohiled in 1708 lo bho 
joint curacies of Ilrading ami Yavevlaiul in the Isle 
of Wight, in 1806 to tlio rootory of Tiivvoy in Beil- 
ford>>Iiiro, ivlievo Iio died, 8tli May 1827. lie wrote 


Fathers of the English Church and Domestic Eor- 
iraiture —incnioii's of liis Lluee deceased childron— 
and iu a liapiucr hour Ills Detirymun's Daughter, 
Negro Servant, and Young Cottager, tliveo evan¬ 
gelical tracts wliicli have carried his name over 
the World. Collected they form Annals of the 
Poor (1814). Sec tho Memoirs by the Rev. T. S. 
Grinisliawc (1828; cd. by Bishop G. T. BedoU, 
riiilo. 1840). 

Richter, Johann Paul Eriedbioii, usually 
known by his pen-namo of Jean Paul (with 
the Fmncli pronunciation), Geniiony's gieatest 
(miuovlat, ^Ya8 born on tho livst day oi spring 
(2l8t March) 170.'), at Wunsieilcl, a little town of 
tho sequestered pine-clad Ficlitolgcbirge in North 
Bavaria. Tlio iniaginntivo boy was brought up in 
tho idyllic aabbath-lifo of the nionntain villages in 
M'liich his father was pastor, irent to acliool at the 
town of Hof, and in 1781 was sent to Leipzig Uni¬ 
versity to .study theology. But, like Lessing, lie 
did not study theology; Rousseau and Voltaire, 
Swift and Sterne, Pope and Young, had much 
Btroiigor attractions for iiim, and lie too resolvetl 
to write Looks. Ho asserted his independence of 
custom hy disearding the periwig and stilf necktie, 
wore his hair long.liis shivb and vest open at tlie 
throat, and dresswl Jiini ns ho pleased. But he 
found it liaviler work to get bread tliari to write 
and assert Iiis position ns an ‘ emancipated' youth. 
Being poor, he cot Into debt all round, and in 
November 1784 fled secretly from LoipzJg, to go- 
and hide his head in the nnvcrty-stvicken home of 
his mother (a penniless widow since 1770) at Hof. 
Hie Uret litemry ‘childvon’ wove sativesj bub he 
coiiltl get no publislier to introduce them tO tho 
world, until la 1783 Voss of Berlin gave hlni 
forty lonis d’oi* for 2'lie Groenluticl Zma-suits. Tho 
book was a failure. For throo yews Jean Paul 
struggled on at home, liis mother Bpinniiig hard 
for bread, he helping with tlio low florins he earned 
by his pon. He read enormously, oiiinivorously, 
and satlioiu-s maldne excerpts from tlie books ho 
devoured—a practice ho kept up from early boyhood 
to old age. Tliese many folios of closaly-wribton 

K wero tho stovelionans upon wliich Jio drew 
ateriab wlien he came to write his romances. 
He took lon^ rambles amongst the liills and forests, 
his hair flying in tho wind, a hook in his hand 
or a song on liis lips, and a favourite dog at hie- 
heels- In tim beginning of 1787 ho began to teach 
the ohildreii of diirorcnt famiUca in Uio district, 
and of coiirso taught by original methods. All 
this tiuio lie still went on writing, and during his 
nino yearn of lutorsliip procliiced, amongst otlier 
thinga, the sntiilcal Exiracta from the Devil's 
Pagicrs {1789), FalheVs foinuey (1790), and 
FrendeVs Complaint (1706), tho last two nmongsb 
the best examples of his satirico-lniniovous writings; 
th« bijautltul UWlla Dominie iKifs (1703), Qumfiis- 
Fixldn (I706i Eng. trnns, by Carlyle, 1827), the 
Parson's jubilee (1707), tho first two perhaps the 
most liiiisheil tilings Jean Paul over wrote; the 
grand romances 'Pne InvCsil/lo Dodge (1703), lies- 
perHS {1105; Eng. Uans. 180B), ana Elotver, Fntit, 
and Thorn Pieeea, or Sicbenhds (1790-07; Eng. 
trails, by Noel 1844 and 1871, by Ewing 1877) i 
Oanipauertkal (1707 ; Eng. brare. 1S67), a series of 
relleetiona on tho iinmorlaULy of tlie soul, an un- 
dige-stiblo book; and the proso lyrioal iih’ll, My 
Pi'o^ieciivo Aiitobiogmphy (1709). The Invisible 
Lodge was his liral liteiary siibcess ; IIcMcrns 
motto him famous. In 1700 Cliavlotto von Kalb, 
perhaps the most remarkablo, pevtalnly the most 
atlvanccd, woman of lior aee in Govinany, wrote 
to- ospresa bor admiration or the book ; anti a fo^Y 
months later, at her invitation, Jean Raul visited 
Weimar. TUcro Gootho received him politely, biit' 
wifcli cool reserve; that, too, was Soliiilor's ttttitudo,* 
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wlien Jean l^aiil wont on to Jena to see him. The cUoly longings for tlie woiiil beyond bho grave ; 
antagoiiiain between tlieiii was deep and fundn- and a sluirp-eyed, wide-awake coiiinion sense, 
mental, and lasted till death, being at times hut that saw workaday vaalities witu tlis ulmoat 
ill concealed by all three. Herder and his wife, on clearness and cliscriminiitioii. All lus great quail- 
the other hami, greeted the young romance-writer ties of im^ination and intellect 'vero, howevor, 
with ovQi-llowing atimivabion, and gave him tlioiv made ministew to his liunioiir, winch had the 
fviondslup, which also eudured till deaWi. As for widest range, moving from the petty follies of 
Charlotte von Kalb, she did not stop at friendship: individual men and the absurclitiea of social custom 
in spite of having a husband already, she exercised up to the mriidoxes that are rooted iii the per- 
her sex's fahlecl privilege of leap-year—her flvsb manont oitlmancoa of bho universe. Ho turns Ins 
letter to him was dated 29tti Febniary—and gavo ii-oiiy—a tender, reverent, playful irony—upon all 
him unasked the love of her vehement heart. the relations of hniuan life, oven upon the 

I'roin tills time for a few years Jean Paul's life holiest beliefs of liis own heart. And, iti spite 
was rich in incident and full of oxeitement—an of the egotism pf genius that often shows itself 
Odyaaoy of love adventures, in which he Avas tlio so atron^y in him, Jeaii Paul had tho heart of a 
object of extravagant idolatry on the part of tho truly groat and good man. Hbriio calls him the 
WQiuoa of Gevinatiy, especially of aristocratic dames author excellence of the lowly born,^ the povorby- 
who dabbled in literature. They gave him their striclcon, tho neglected, and the despised; to this 
love, whether or no, and would have deserted class belong some of his iinesb characters, ns Wuz, 
husband ami cliildven for his sake; for, though Fixloiti, Siobonkits, Vult. As a mastm of pathos 
not peisonally handaomo, Jean Paul had a ho is put by Do Quincey above Sterne. Fow, if any, 
wonderful fascination of manner, particularly have written with such teiulov love and such 
towards woman, He found all women charm- delicate feeling of tlie^ idyllic joys of tho country 
ing, he was a delightful talker and a good and tho happiness of simple domestic life, pnrlicu- 
listener, and had a sweet and sympathetic smile larly in the schoolhouse and parsonage. lie had a 
—qualities that explain a gootl deal. In 1801 wonderfully deep and sympathetic insiglit into tho 
he married a Berlin lady, and tlxrco yeara later nature of woman, but has nob created more than 
settled down at Bayroutli, atfcraoted by its beau- one lifoliko woman (Lenobto). Yob the mnlo 
tics of hill and valley, and by its beer. There ho characters of hia book 0 » _in so far as they aio 
spent bho vcab of his days, loculing a simple, busy humoroua, aro generally beings, or else, if 

life, writing Ills books, playing with Ida children, aGcmulary characters, well-drawn poncil skotchos 
tending Ills pot animals, and baking short summer in outline. Jean Paul is tiie classic author of 
journoys to diil'ciont towns of uorinany; blie Momlships (SiobenkHs ond Leibgebor, Walt and 
present of a ilowor filled him with norfeeb joy. VulU; ho matched them with lus own fneiidsliip 
rlia last yoai's wore clouded by tlio uoath of Ids for Hornrann and Oertel, and for Otto and blio_ Jew 
only son, a promising student, in 1821, and by his Emimiunol Osmund. Nature was to him n living 
own blindness. From 1790 ho enjoyed a pension and divine presence : lie loved hov rovorciitly, from 
from tlio Pdnco-prlmnto Dalborg, and then from tho solemn stars to the tiniest ilowor. and liis 
the king of Bavaria- Ho die<l on 14th Novenibor descriptions of nature embrace some of tiio loftiest 
182.7, Tho principal works of ids niarrlod life wore hymns the spirit of man has olmntecl to tlio beauty 
the two grand romances, Tikcn (1800-3; Eng. and sublinnty of created things—o,g. sovoval 
fimns- 18d2] and Jf'ild Oats (iS04-5; Eng. ti*nns. passages in J/esj^erits and OaiSt tho Dmam of 
as frali ccncl Vult, 1849), tlio former accounted by the Univeme in Siehenkiis. God and tlio iiumov- 
liiinsolf and by most Gorinnu critics his master, tality of tho soul wore tJ)o great facts over present 
piece, though Engllshiiion would generally prefer to Ids mind, influencing fdl his thoughts. An 
the latter, as they would certainly prefer SiehenJcHs endming sense of the otluo worth of human action, 
to Hesperus; Scmnellelc's Journey to F7«As(18()9; *a noble reverence for the spirit of all toodness 
Eng. trails, by Carlyle, 1827) and Dr Katzenwrger's forms tho crown and glory of Ins cnlturo' (Carlylo). 
Trip to tho Spa (1809), the best two of hissatirico- Tlio reason why ho is so little known, o.vcopt by 
humorous wilbinga; the idyll FiboVs Life (1813); name, is that of all great writers lie is one of tho 
the frngiiiont of another grand rouianco, Nicholas most difilcult to road, and it may bo addud to 
Harkgraf, or The Comet (1820-22); a series of iinderet-and. No roadov wiio lias nob tlio strongest 
rcfloctions on Literature {Vorschule der JEslhetik; conslitutiou can struggle througli blio taiiglud 
improved cd. 1812), containing many excellent thickets of cncycloptecUo leariiiiig, the tortnous 
tilings nhoiib poetry, Immour, wit, style; another wit, the dreary wastes of digression ami dullness, 
series on Education {Levana, 1807; Eng. brans, llio liothoiisoa of tropical aonlimcnbnlity, nmid 
1848, 1870, and 1887), a book that ranks with widcli Uic gcin-lilco gardens of Ids croative art aro 
Hoiisseau's Emile as a standard work on training bidden. His pro.so is Imi'dor to translato tlian 
tlie young, and is_ full of ovorgreon wisdom; Heine's voi'sc. For literary form, for order, liar- 
vavions patriotic writings (1808-12J; and an un- mony, or i-estrainb ho has not bho slightest rospcct. 
finished Aiitobiagraphy (1S20), the finest of all bis The principal idea iu his (often) long soiUoncjcs is 
Idylls. too frequently lost nmid a labyrinbli of snhordinalo 

Jean Paul stands apart entirely by himself in clauses. Tho .story is chiolly a peg for Joan Paul 
Gerinaii literabuvo, a luiniorisb of the first water, to bang Joan Paul’s solf-comiminiugs and vollocLions 
a Titan, *o colossal Kpirib, a lofty and original upon, a point d'appiU for the play of Ids wit 
thinker, a genuinq UOoD [in prose], a high-minded, mid humour. Tlio wildest iinpiobabiliLica, tlio 
true, and most aumhle man. . . , He advances nob wildcat oxtravagnueoB of fanoy, aro indulged in 
with one faculty, bub with a whole mind, with without chock. Soiitonco follows soiUonco teem- 
intollyct, and pathos, and wit, and Iniinoiir, and ing with nllusioiiB, analogies, imagc.s, inotajihors, 
imagination, moving onward like a mighty host, similes, bumbling one over another in iiicxtric- 
motley, ponderqua, irregular, irresistible. Ho is able confusion. A (jrnisus of idioms, lie is tlio 
not airy, aparkling, and preciao, but deep, billowy, greatosb and moat prolific word-coiaor in the Ian- 
and vast’(Carlylo). Two irreconcilable feomlencies gimgc: he compels words to adapt tliomaolves to 
strive for mastery iu him and Ids works—a dreamy, his ideas. Often enough his diction is inilalcd and 
lachryinosq sentimentality, that shrank from tho boiiibastic, and Ids litorary taste oxccrable; yet 
rough buil'etings of life, and^ aouglib refiigo iu when bo is ab las best Ills laiigiingo mavciios with 
emotional dissipation, luxuriating in tears, caress- a majesty, a dignity, a natiiral beauty that aro 
mg sorrow, eoqnotting with love, melting in melan- seldom matched in German liLoratuvo. Carlyle’s 
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Sartor Ucsartm ami French EcuoiuiioH wa ateepod 
in tlio spirit of Joan I’nul, and allow howgreally he 
fascinated the imagination of tiic rugged Bcotsinan. 

The best editions of Jean ftuil'B Werke are the editions 
of 18G0-G2 (34 vols.)i 1870 (00 parts), and 1882 et teq, 

(Kllrsclmer’s Dentsaho ^ational-Litoratiii* series). The 
best oomploto Life, that by Nerrlieli (Berlin, 1680), is 
marred to some extent bytlio Hogoliaii speoalntioiu of 
tlie writer, Tlio more i)n]iortant biographical sources 
are Wahrheil aus Jean Paul's Lcbcn, bis Antoblograpiiy 
(1826), aontimied by Otto and ^'orator (18^-^); 
Snazior'a Pioffrajjhisoher ITonmeniaf su Jean Paul’t 
ircri-cjt (6 vols. 1833 )j Forster’s DeiikaRnUgkeiUn 
(4 vols. 1803); Gorrosponclaiioo between Jesn Paul and 
Otto (4 vola, 1829-33), Clmilotto von itnlb (1882), Jacobi 
(1828), and Voss (1833); ond Fr, Vischer’s Kriluehe 
G&tu/e (new aeries, vol. vi,i875). In Englidi tho boat 
cicoounts aro contained in Carlyle's Miec^ianeous Bssayt 
(vols. I, and hi,); Le Quinaay'a Anoieota of B|)eoiineii 
passages translated (vol xi. of GoUecled TTorla); and 
Life of Jean Paul P. Sichter (1845). Ijody Obntterton 
published a collcotion of translated oxtraots in 1869. 

Richthofen, Feudinand, Baron von, fcmvoller 
ftud gcQgiapUei’, waa liovii at Kavlaruho In SUcsiti, 
on Stli May 1833, was educated at Brcalan and 
Berlin univevaiives, and at the Geological Inatituto 
of ViQiina (1836), and in 186G aoeonuiaiuod a 
Prussian expedition to oafltorn /Vsia. The noxb 
twelve j^avB lie mient in bravelling fclu-oiigh Java, 
Siam, Burma, Cfaliiornia, Slonu Nevada, ami 
Cliiua and Japan (1808-72). After hia return to 
Europe (1872) he was appointed prealdent of the 
Berlin Geograpliieol Society (1873-78), professor of 
Geology at Bonn (1870), and of Geography at 
Lelpifig (1883) aud at lioilin(1886). rtls vepui^. 
tlon os n geographer is built principally ituon liU 
great work on OlUna (Ilorlin, <t vela. 1877-81), and 
npon J)i6 MeUilhroduktion Kal^fornians (1805), 
27io Ifutmud <Sys(cjn qf Volcanio Hocks (San 
Francisco, 1807), Avjmhcn -unU Methodm dcr 
hcuHgcn Ocographic (Is83), and numerone artiolcs 
In geographical .lournals, 

Rlc'liiiis. See Castor-oil. 

Rickets (accarding to Skeat, akin to A.S. 
wi'Oigauj 'to wring'), or IIaoiutis (Dr Glisson’a 
pfioudo-Greelc coinage in 1000 from Gr. rhachia, 

‘ the spine,’ because a poculiar form of spinal ourva- 
ture results thorefrom), Is a disease of children, 
cliiclly oliavaoterlacd by tlio imperfect development, 
softness, and consequent diatortion of some or many 
of the bones, 'I'he bones tlms aHected eonsiat of a 
sort of gelatinous tissue, which will bend without 
breaking; and they are so soft that they way be 
cat wifcJi the knife. Tlioagh so soft, they ai-o 
thickened, especially at bbo parts whore growtli 
novnmlly takes place inosb rapidly; the enlarge, 
incut 0 ^ tho wrists, ankles, &c< wiiicli results lins 
led to the term 'duiiblc-joluted,'often applied to 
llioso Huilbrlng from tlie disease. Tho weight of 
the body and tlie tvaebLou of the muscles acting on 
bones thus constructed cause tlicm to bond, am] 
tho thighs or sluna aro abnormally areboil, or tlio 
apino is curved, or, in sliglitor cases, only tho 
normal form of the ankle is mmlifieil. In aggra¬ 
vated cases the chest is so allccted as to give rise 
to tlio condition known ns‘pigeon-broftstodj’ the 
lower jaw is imperfectly doi’clopod, and tho leoMi 
project; and tlio pelvis Iiccoincs so altered in form 
Qs, in the case of girls, to romler future ohlklhcai'- 
ing in tho highest dogrec perilous. Rickets is 
Qxcliisivoly a disoasa of cluldhiiod, uud rarely begins 
later than the second year. It appears to be caused 
by nnhoaithy suivoundings, navticultwly defective 
or improper food, and insiilncioiit light and air. 
it is thoreforo much more common among tli© 
pooler classes, and in towns. It is not duo in 
must cases to the want of linio-snlts in the food, 
bub to tho want of power in tho child’s sys(<cm to 


assinulate them. In some of the large cities of 
Europe one-third or even a larger proportion of the 
ohildi-en brouf^it to the out-patient departments of 
liospimls are nioro or less affected. It Is a ven’ 
oluonic disease, and if at all severe leaves its mark 
on the bones for life, It Is veiy rarely fatal of 
itself; blit affected cliildrcn are tnneli less oble than 
otliera to I'esist attacks of other cliscascsCbroiichitis, 
diarrhoea, hooping-cough, measles, tSic.). In Ger¬ 
many this HULiody is, uiidor an old misapprehen¬ 
sion, culled tho 'Englisii disease.’ 

The treatment must be nminly directed to the 
imiirovement of the general health. Free exiiosuve 
to iwre bracing air, sponging Nvitli sea-water, or sea¬ 
bathing if the little patient can bear it, an abund¬ 
ance Of suitable and nomishing food, cod-liver oil, 
iron, and qtiinia include nil that need be said about 
general treatment. The adininistratloii of Ihno- 
salta seems to do little good, tliougli it might 
naturally he thoiiglit the one thing needful. 
IVIiile the bones arc stiJJ soft great care must 
be taken to keep the child in such attitudes 
AS will cause the least possible stvaiii upon tho 
affected parts. When the bones have become ossi- 
ft«l in faulty positions surgical intevferenco may 
often be useiiii in producing uinclforatlon of the 
condition. 

Rl£klUliii« Thomas, an Englisii aroliiteet, was 
iKu n at Maulenlicad in Borkidiirc in 1770. He was 
undecided os to a calling, being in succcsBlon 
chemist, grocer, corn-factor, and fiisiirance ogeiit. 
But ho seems to have always had a love for arcUl- 
tocfcnrc, and to have studied it carefully. Hcvvinc 
aout in a design for a ohurcli that proved successfiu 
in a government competition, Jto scttloci at Blr- 
minglmm an an ai'clinoct. Ho designed a gi-eat 
muiuior of Gothic clmrclics and cliapels—e.g, in 
Birmingham, Hampton Lnoy, Bristol. Fresbon, 
Carlisle, &c., many conntry-liouBes^ ami tho New 
Buildings of St Jolin’s College, Canibi'idgo. He died 
in Morel) 1841. His Attempt io discrminnle t/io 
Styles of ArchitecUirc in England from the Con- 

I uest to the Eefarmaiion (l817i Qtli etU by J. 
r. Parker, 1862) is still astaudam authority. 
KlckniniiK'Wortlit a town of Hertfovdsldre, at 
tho conflucnco of the Colne, Qade, and Chess, 4 
miles W. by S. of 'NVatford, It has a clmroli 
(robniltin 1890) with inloresbing inonunicnts s ami 
near it is Moor Park, tlio seat of the ill-fafccd Duke 
of Monmouth. Pop. of parish (1881) 0211 j (180J ) 
7072. See li. Bayne’s Ilistorical Sketch (1870). 

Ricoclict, in Artillery, is the bounding of a 
shot along tiie grounti wiiicli takes place ulieii a 
gun is fired low. Intentional ricochet liring wos 
nrst introduced by Vanban at Philipsbiirg in 1088, 
believing it to have great actual and niorai effect 
in clearing the face of a ravelin, bastion, or otlicv 
rathor long Vine of foi-tificatlon. 

Klcortli Phii.ipi'B, a French piiysioian, xvas 
l>ovn on lOtli December 1800, at BultimoiQ, U.S. 
lie came to Pam in 1820, and alter 1828 delivered 
thoro two annual coniBca of lectures at the Pitid 
on surgical operations, and was appointed surgcoii- 
iii-cUief to tbo liOB])ital for venerent diseases. This 
post he held liU his rotiicmont in October 1860. 
lie died on 22d October 18S0. Ricord won a world¬ 
wide i-eputation in tfio specialty which he had 
chosen, a i-opulatiQu which he owed to his combi¬ 
nation of accurate physiological and pathological 
knowledge, manual dexterity as a surgeon, and 
felicitous inventiveness and resource as n iiliysioian. 

Tbo moro impoiinut of bis iniinoroiis works nro On Ike 
Employnuml of the Speculum {18S'6)i Treaiiseon Venereal 
ilfi^at(te>(18^); On Blcnnon'hai/io Ophthalmia (1842); 
leonograj^icnl Glinio of tho Venereal I!o3pi(aH1841-QQ ); 
LelUna on Syphilis (Sil ed. 1863} j and Leclures on OanOcr 
(2d od. 1880). ‘ 
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Itiddles (A.S. rdidche, from rtidan, *to inter¬ 
pret’), or SENaE-RiDDLES, to adopt Dr Tyler’s 
phrase, have been defined aa 'raundabont clefini- 
Uoiis of the hearer ims to guess what.' They were 
widely popular in dim antictuity, aa to-day they 
are popular among nmuy haif-civiliaed mces—not 
ttbaolutc aavagea, for to jicrctav© an analogy de¬ 
mands some measure of culture. They may ho 
broadly divided into two classes—I'iddlea admitting 
of more or less easy aolubi()n, and riddles whoso 
solution is beyond any \s'it of man, unless indeed, 
OS is ver)' often the ease, the answer is known 
already. To the former class belong the enigma 
propounded by the Sphinx to (Ediinw (q.v.), and 
that irlHc)/, aeooi'dinf^ to PJufiawh, nomer died of 
cliagiiu at not being able to answer. It seems to 
na easy no\v, for it was the one about tiio two boys 
who went hunting; all they caught they flung 
U'way, and all thsy could not catch they carried 
home. Of insoluble riddles Samson’s ia a good 
instance, and this which, iu a Riisshui lolk-tulu, is 
nut by ' Jloots ’ to the [inncess ! f oame to you 
I saw on the way what was bad, ami I struck the 
bad "witlr n, bad thing, and of what was had tlie 
bad died.’ Naturally the princess could not guess 
that he had killed a snake with his lance; she 
gave it up, and had to marry him. Such propound¬ 
ing of nadlcB for wagers (her huml lo liia head in 
tins instance) meets us frequently. Josmilms 
relates' how Solomon and Hiram, king of Tyro, 
once had a contest, in which Solomon first won a 
largo sum of money from Hiram, bnt pi-osently 
loss lb all back to Hiram’s subject Abdemon. The 
Queen of Sheba, again, came to pose the wise king 
with onigiuaa ('vonib tentare oum icnigmatibus, 
ao lb I'uiiB hi the Vulgato); the trials of skill be¬ 
tween virgil'a ehopherJa are a standard clnsslcal 
histauco j and, to come down to later times, the 
lluesian folk-tale has many analogues in other folk- 
li^es and in our own ballad nnnsbrolsy—e.g. in 
ifJ''''S'trc6,’ ‘Cn]itaiu ‘IV’eddcr'burn,’ 
ami‘TheElUii Kright.’ 

The ridiUe is found In the Koran, and several 
collections of riddles o.xist In Arabic and Persian. 
Tliey were, it sogius, also known to the aiiclont 
I2g/ptiaiis, wJiiIe ainmig the GreoJes they wore 
allied m the earliest tinuM >vibh the oracular 
responses, and, like Samson's riddle, wore goiior- 
ally HI pootical form, IJut in Greece they first 
oame into vogue about the timo of the ‘Seven 
Sages, one of wliom, Oeobnlus, wn« celebrated 
for Cbo coHipositioji of niofcrieal <jriphoi. Even the 
greater poets did not disdain to iiilroduco them 
into bheir writings, or to devote whole pocniK to 
the subject—e.g. the Syvinx, commonly ascrilwd to 
JJieoontns. Appulcitjs ivroCc a Liber LuOicformi 
el Griphariim, but it is lost • and almost the only 
name we can fix upon is a certain Crolius Firmiaims 
Symposius, whose vidillos, comprising a hundred 
hcxamotor triplets, are tormed by St Aldholm ‘ mb- 
bjsb {' caniihia incpln ’), 

The riddle, 1)ub more perhaps as an amnsemont 
for tho baronial hall on winter nights, or for the 
nmnkisli refectory, than a-s a seriuns iiitellcctnnl 
cilorb, WHS niucli cultivated during the middlo ages. 
Many l'ieiicli, English, and German liddlo-hooks 
exist in MS., and soino were printed nt an early 
period, nyukyii de ‘Wordo’s Demuitndcs Joyous 
(loll) contains several riddles that arc simply 
coanso jests j but otlicig, again, well illustrate 
llm ftiniplc faith of inecliawal Chrislcndoin—e.ff. 
DcDuind: Wliat bare the best burden that over 
was borne? Itesponse; Tho ass that cnvriml our 
Lady when slio fled with our Lord into Egypt’ 
iho Ileformation chocked, if it did not wholly 
atop, the meiTV pastimo of riddle-making; but in 
i'miice, m the 17tli ceiitury, it began to creep back I 
into favom-, until at last riddles rivalled in popu- I 


larlty the inmlrigals and aonnela of the period. Lo 
I 1%-c Menestrier. in 160-t, wrote a grave treatise on 
the subject; ntid boforo that, in 1640, tho Abbii 
I Cotin had published a vccucil, in the preface to 
' which he mode.stly dubbed himaolf 'Ic Pfcrc do 
f I’Enigme.’ ‘posterity,'adds a Frencli critic, ‘has 
not I'ccognisetl Jiis jialojnity.' Tliu taste foj' riddle- 
maUiiig grow and grow, and many brilliant Eroncli 
writers, such as JJuileau, Voltaire, Mndamu du 
Dcffnnd, and Itonssenu, did a little in this line, 
until finally the Mcrcnrc cU France bccaino a fort¬ 
nightly repository of riddles, tlia solution of which 
sccui-ed a imputation in society. In Oorinany we 
have Scliillur'a delightful e.xtravaganza, Tnrandot; 
and in Engianil Cowpor, Fox, Canning, and Ib-flod 
are a few of the iimkors of poetical ridclles or 
Charatlee (fl.v.). To-day with ns the riddle is a 
mere jeu cresprit, a commilrmn or pmi coucliccl 
gucstioii-vviae j but among llio Irisli, Gorman, and 
Russian paisantry, the Gypsies, tho Zulus, tlie 
Samoans, and many move races, tlie old-faHhioncd 
setiBc-rhhlles, often enshrining a inytliologicnl 
germ, still liold tlioir own. Thus, ‘in the govern¬ 
ment of Pskov, on the occasion of a inarriago, tho 
bridegroom and hia Momls arc not allowed to enter 
the bride’s cottage until they iiivvo niisworod all 
the ridtUes lior Mends pnb to Lliom j and in one of 
tho villages in the Javoslav governmont a baigain 
of which tlio bride is the snbjocL is coiichuled bo. 
tween the groomsman and the‘'seUer of the bride” 
—riddice, answered by gestures, instead of words, 
taking tho place of coin. 

Sco clmi). hb of Tyloi’a Frimitivo Culture (1871)! 
Rftwlon’a Hoim of the llueiian People (1873) i two artiolos 
In 0«<i« a Week (1808); one by X>. Pitagoiivld in tho 
OenUemm’-t (1b 81] ; Erlodroioli’s QcMhiehte (let 

( 18 C 0 ); llollnnd'B Pevinettoe on Fnimxet Ponn* 
{«»•«, with ft xwcfaco by Gnston Ihiris (1877), aim ft 
bibliograjihy of fifty otbor ivories; muI Bladd’s Provcvbca 
cl Devinettes de la Oatroi/ne (1886). 

Bhlilig:(Scaiul. ihvidinp or h iding, 'Ujird j.arL’), 
a term applied to ibc tlneu parts Into which tho 
county of York is divided, termed ro.'ipofltivoly 
East, West, and North Riding. A similar division 
existed in several other connticH in tho Anglo- 
Saxon pciioil, ns tho laifts of Kont, tho m/vs of 
Sussex, the of Lincoln. In Jhmesduy Jiook 
Yorkshire was divided, as at pvcKciil, into throe 
ridings, and aubilivUletl into waponLakes, 

Rhlfni^ aiul Brivlim'. Tlio art of riding may 
lio divided into (1) ordinary ruling, (2) scluml 
riding, (3) cireu.s ndiiig, and (4) sldo-saddlo 
riding. Tho two objeoLs aimed at in ordinary 
r«<i«fir( which includc.s riding on tho roml, luinting, 
mg-sticking, stock-driving, breaking in young and 
freshly liamdcd hoi-scs, playing polo, race and 
8 tcoplecha.so riding) are lo remain in the siuldlu and 
to mftko tho animal carry its rider wiLli Llm greatest 
poasiblo ea.sQ to itself. The former of those ohjeolB 
is the one almost entirely aimed at ly the hruakor 
ii’bwi siviii" h'w f/jsi h’SBOtih ,■ tho MUir, hy tho 
llat-vaco jockey, llencu wo liiul that tlm suddlo 
and scat adopted by the Goloiiial huekjumjiing 
m ® <’->0 best Ruilcd for 'stiefeing 

‘d J'is waddlo are 

about mx iiichoH deop, and are curved haeku'aid, 
so as t<i fit again.si bis Uiighs, a littlii aliovo Iho 
knees, in a manner .similar U) Unit iu which the 
third crutch (or leaping head) nels on the lady’s 
left leg 111 n side-snddlo. ‘J’lio scat of tlm jockey, 
instead of being tliab in ivliich most scourity can 
bo obtained, is tho one by which tho rider can besb 
coiiforiu to the movementa of his mount. Tleneo 
wo find that, even in AuHlralja, many of the bust 
jockeya o« the flat arc but very iioor nerfovinevs 
on a buokjnmpor. In nil kiml.s of ridi/m balnnco 
rather than gri]i should be the chief inoaiiH for 
i-otniimig onea seat in tho saddle, for if muscular 
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action l)c constantly einiiloycA lo 'sticlc on’ ttie 
imiaelcs then ln-ouglit into jilay n’iH soon become 
tiled, ami will bo imablo to act at the voi-y moment 
their aid is most required. One valuable mlc in 
riding is that, except wlion applying the logto tlie 
aniiiial’s side, the log from tlio knee down slionld 
letniun unaUered in its jmsition, so that neither 
knee nor foot will work backwards or forwaids. 
Tho movements of the upper part of the body 
should bo regulated by the play of tbe hips. There 
should ho no hollowing out of tlio small of the book 
pr pusliiug out of the cheat, or any other action 
which would give rigidity to the nntscles. The 
great reason ^vliy aii|v apin-oach to stlllha^, when 
riding, should bo avoided is that it lias to be main- 
taiiied by ninscular olforb and is conseqtiently fol¬ 
lowed by fatigue. As soon os the inuseles become 
tireil tliey arc -weak and slow to not. Conse¬ 
quently, if they be kept stiff {or, nioi-e correctly 
speaking, in a contracted condition) they moU bo 
unablo to do any work thoy may be calleu upon to 
)i6i'form in as elVcctlve a manner oe they wonW do 
wore tliey leapt lissom, Hence a poi-son should 
rido, as a rule, by balance and not Iry grip, until 
the moment como.^ to put forth the i-oqnirod mus¬ 
cular offorb. The rider Bbould endeavour to avoid 
the two very common faults of hoUHngou by tho 
veina and of pvittlng too much weight on tho 
stirrups, and bo slioiild try to ride with his seat 
woll under him and not .stuck out beliind. If ho 
find that lie is uiseouve in liis .saddle ho should 
allow no false shame to prevent liim from getting 
0110 in ■which ho will have a llrmer hold. To give 
this additional grip tho saddle may be covoi-cd 
wlfcli buckskin, or wllli Icabbor tho mugh side of 
whicli is pub on the outsido. TIio saddle should bo 
roomy. The back part, upon wiiich the seat ix»ste. 
should bo fairly Hat i the seat ought to have a good 
‘dill* in iti and there shoald uo tolerably largo 
'rolls' on the Haps. To become a good ridov one 
will require plenty of inactico, and a frequent 
change of hoi-se and saddle, Tho English stylo of, 
riding, •which has boon adopted with markeil success | 
in thobunblng-flold, vacecouiao, sioeplooboso-comKe, 
and polo-groiuicl, is treated cloarlv and syetoiu- 
atlcally in Captain Ilayca's Riding (Thacker & Co., 
3d cd. Loud. 1801). There is also much valuable 
advice given in tliat oxcolloiit work, Colonel Green¬ 
wood’s Jlinia on IToracmanship (Moxou & Co., 
London). In tho IJndininton Library book on 
Ruling (Longmans, Green, & Co.)_ this subject is 
treated from the old-fasiiioiiod nding-sebool point 
of view, at wliicb wo slinll presenlly {'lance. 

Ill achool riding tho object of getting the Iioiso 
to navvy hia vidov with tho gveatest possible caso to 
liimseli, wliich is tlio chief aim oi tho ordiiinry 
ridov, is saoviftcocl to a large o-xbOTib for incroascil 
control, so as to got tlie horse to perform the various 
airs do viandge with precision. Tho English mili¬ 
tary riding system is a kind of compromise be¬ 
tween that of tho coiiLincntal haiUe Ccole and the 
English hniitiug stylo. Albhongh CTcnl improve- 
nifihts Imve been made in liigh school riding in 
Evaneo and Govmiviiv, the vitUug instruction con¬ 
tained in 2Vic Cavah}! IJopidiifious has rcmamwl 
pructLoally unaltered'for the past thirty yeaiu. 
M. IJaiiclier, ivo may remark, \viis tlie great master of 
scliool C([uitation of the pvoviouH gonoratioii. Ills 
system lias been much modiliod for tho better by 
Captain Ilaaho and 51. Eillis, although tlicao 
miistoifj differ in sonio dolails from each.other. 
M. Biinoil’s Art Rqimlre (Uothscluld, Paris) is 
raouUied on tim teaching of Eaabo. Priucijics dc 
IJrcasago and d'Rfpiitaiion (biavpon and ‘Elam* 
marioii, Piu'Ih), by 'M, Eillia, coutauis nil his views. 
Potli arc most valuable 'worlis on I'imUatiojt 
savunlo, mid should bo carefully atwdiod by bliC 
student, I’rovioiis to tlioiv appoavanco Mr E. L. 


Audersoiv wrote Modern ITorsemmsM}) on the aaino 
subject; but it is neither so elaborate nor ao iu- 
stuuctive as eitlicv of tlie other two, wliich oucUb 
to lie rend conjointly. Of Hie tu'o wo prefer that 
of M. Eillis, especially as he teaches that the home 
should earry his head in a freer and less fatiguing 
stylo tluin that advised by 51. Parroil, wlio in this 
respect follows the instruction of Baucher. In 
51. EllHs’a Iiook there ave some valiinble cotninen- 
taires siu* Bmieher, 

Althoiigli exlnbitioiis of school riding are often 
given iu a ciitnui, we must separate it from circus 
riding, whicli, properly speaking. Is limited to 
porforiiiances (standing, leaping, dancing, and 
tiiinbling) in an upright position, cither on a pad 
or on the bare back of a horse. Tlie only part 
which we could term riding, in tho usual sense of 
tho term, is tho 'bounding jockey act,* in M’liich 
Uift ‘artist,’ while yiding vouml the ring, takes olF 
Ids saddle, stands on it, gets off his iiorsc, and 
jumps Rsbrido on him and on top of Ids back wliilo 
the animal is galloping round. 

In side-sudalc riding the lady depends forseoiiriby 
uf scat on balance and on the grip siio has on the 
upper and lower crutches. Her right lee is placed 
over the former, and she presses hei’ left leg, allbble 
al)Ovo tho knee, again.st the latter wlien slio seeks 
Iheiv aid. Hev left foot BhonUl not be placed 
' lioiue’in the stirrup, but only as far as tbo ball of 
the foot: and tho licol shonid be slightly doprmocl. 
If, when her loft leg is held in this nianuov, she can 
just fee) tho pres-suro of tho lower oiiitcb, tlic Icjigtii 
of licv slirmp will bo about rinhb. Tbo only pace 
at which she shonid piitwoiglit on the stirrup is 
the trot. The meat rccjuisile fov obtaining a 
‘square’ seat, whicli is tho oiio correct position for 
a fnxly bn hoi’seback, i? for the rider to put her 
woiglit on her rigJit log, and nob equally on both, 
as is often wrongly adWsed, ami to bring the loft 
shoulder up as inucli as tlio right. Tho bodyaliouki 
be free from all stlflboss, and should bo kout cieob 
by tlie play of tho hlp-joiiits, and not by lioilowiiig 
out the small of tho back and piislilng out the 
chest Sbo sbonlil tty to got iier seat well unflov 
her. We would strongly advise the use of the 
' Scott stirrup,’which irill always release the feat 
in the event of a fall. The host book on ladles* 
rid ing is Tko Iloracwonian (Timelier & Co., London), 

I by Coptain and Mrs Hayes. Erencli ideas on ladles’ 

' riiliiig aro e.xponudod in L'Aniasiom (Rothsehihl, 
Paris), by M. Wusany. 

Tlie ai t of dnving is studied in Great Britain 
cWelly with thevio-NV of having tho horses in perfect, 
control, which is necessitated by the liiUy nature 
of l-ho cowivtry and hy the crowdet,! coudibiou of the 
tliorimglifnvcs in the cities and towns. In America 
and Australia there are bettor onportunities for fast 
driving. Hence in Ehiglaiid a slioiyi’ stylo of trot¬ 
ting is sought fovj wlille speed is moro tlionght 
of 111 the Diiitod States and in tlio AntipoSos. 
Although Hfcreiiiioiia ofForts aro boing iimdo to 
cstftbliali ti'otliiig as a sport iu livitain, and trot- 
ting Jiicotiiiga are offcon lield at tiio Aloxanclra 
Park, Liverpool, and. olscwliove, we greatly doubt 
whetlver it will obtain any pcnimucnt footiug. 

Thu beat books oa dviviug dvo DrMnfj (Badminton 
Libmiy); JlUHug wnrf jjrivivo, by J. II. IVnlsh j Goach- 
infft by Lord 5V, P. Loniiox; Down the linad, by 0. T. 
Hrali-Boynnrdson: ylwtwicnH 2’j'oilc?'s,by Hivnm Wood- 
nilT; ondAutoHy the by John Spldii. Sco also 

Uw Mtioloa Bmnr.K, CoiVOiuNo, EoxHUUi'iNo, Hoiisx- 
n.\oiHa, and TaoTTiuo, 

Rl<Uoy» NiCUOT,A.a, Proto-staut ■ martyr, was 
born about 1600, of good NorUiimibriau stock. 
Erom the gi'amiiiar-Bohool of Ncwoastle-upou-Tyno 
lie passed to Pombroko Hall, Cambridge, became 
fellow in 1624, ami mastor in 1640. Tho spirit of 
tho Eoforniatioii had already begun to poiiebrabo 
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liotli uimerailieB ; TyniWe and I3ilncy Jmd twight 
the now doclriiies fit Cambridge, aiul Ridley, 
no le&B tlian Craniwer and Lnbjuier, Cambridge 
stmleiits about the same period, htul early canghb 
something of thoiv spirit. Ridley went next to 
Paris and to Louvain, and, having encountered 
some of the most active Reformers abroad, after a 
three years’ absence veturncd firmly grounded in 
the new doctrines. He was made proetor to the 
university of Cnnibriilge in 1533, became domestic 
clmplain to Cranmer, afterwards to the king, and 
had already been made vicar of Herne, ciinon, first 
of Canterbury, blien of ’Wcatniinster, and rector of 
Sohain, when in 15i7 ho was raised to bo Bishop of 
Rooliosber. An ardent and outspoken Reformer, 
et without either bigotry or intolerance, he 
roughb great learning and admirable preaching 
power to the cause, and quickly made biinaelf one 
of tlie foremost Icadovs of tlie chureti. On the 
deprivation of Bonner, Bishop of London, in 1650, 
Ridley became his successor. In this high position 
lie distinguislied himself by his niodcrabion, his 
learning, and liis nmnificenco, prompted Edward 
VI. to thefouiulatiouof Ghrist’a, St Bartholomew’s, 
and St Tliomas' hospitals, and asaisted Cranmer 
ill the preparation of the Porty-one Articles, after¬ 
wards reduced to tliirby-iuiie. In 1662 he visited the 
Princess Mary at Hunsdon, hub faile<l to shako her 
adherence to her niotlier’a faith. Tliereupou, after 
the death of Edward VI., lie warmly espoused the 
cause of Lady Jane Grey, and at St Paul's Cross 
declared both Matw and EHrabatfi to be illegiti¬ 
mate, July IG, 1653. As soon, however, as Mary 
Avos proclaimed he repaired to Frainllnghiuu te 
mako Ins peace, hut Avas coldly received, and soon 
stripped of Itls dignities and sent to tlie Tower. 
Once at least lie attended inas.s, hut his spirit soon 
rotMJVjfd te iVIarab 166 ^ }ie soat to 

Oxford, together Avitii Latimer and Cranmer, to be 
tried by a camiuittee of convocation, and after a 
pvolltlesB disputation all three AA'ere odjudgeil 
defeated and obstinate heretics, and ooudemnedto 
suiTor at tlie stake. As England was not yet 
formally reconciled to Rome, tlio sentence conld 
not be carried out, and accordingly Ri<llcy lay in 
Bocai’do gaol at O.xford for eiglitecu months, Avriting 
the Avliilo a noble and touching farewell loiter to bis 
friends. After the formality of a second trial ho 
Avos loci forth to execution, along with Latimer, 
iGtli October 1665. The stake Avaa placed in front 
of Balliol College, and here Ridley played the man 
ill tlio midst of aAvful torments of a sinouldoriiig 
fire that burned him sloAvly to death. His writings 
Avere collected in a voliimo of the Parker Society 
series (1841), AvitU a life by Rev. H. Cliiistnios. 
Sob liis Life by Dr Gloirccster Eidloy (1763). 

Iticliiii; Eduahd (Kaiil August), a learned 
Protestant tlieolngian, born at Diersbnrg in Badoii. 
Deceinbor 20, 1830, Ho studied at Heidelberg and 
Halle, bccamo vicar at Durlacli in 1863, garrison- 
preacher at Mannheim in 1854, and qualified as 
priunt-docent in the theological faculty at Heidel¬ 
berg ill 1868. He was appointed nn extra-onliiiai'y 
professor liovo in 1861, at Halle in 1862, and ordi¬ 
nary professor at tlie lattei- in 1806, He died April 
6 , 1888. Of his numerous books most important 
are Dev LchrhegriJ)’ tics Ilchracrbriefs (1858-59; 
2d eel. 1867); Die MessianischcH neissagimf/en 
(1875; 2d cd. 1886; Eng, trails. 1890); Ber 
Bcfivi/f dev Siihnc ini Altcii Testament (1877); 
and the posthumous AUtestamente-Theologic (ed. 
by Pahneke, 1890) niid Einleiiitng in 'tl. Alte 
Testauient (ed. by A. Brandt, 2 a’oIh. 1880-00). 
He edited the second edition of Hujifold’s Cb»i- 
vientan/ an the Psalms (4 vols. JS67-71) and the 
invaluable HandvibTtevhMeli ties bihliachcn Alter- 
thuim (1884), and avos from 1863 joint-editor of the 
quarterly Theolorjische Studkn und Kritiken. 


IticL Louis, a Canadian inaiirgent, born iii 
Manitoba in 1844, bccanio a leader of the Metis, 
or Ei-encli balf-brceds, and headed tho Red River 
rebellion in 1860-70, afterwards escaping from the 
country. In 1886 be again established a rebel 
govcrnincnt in Manitoba, and in November, tho 
rising having been quelled, ho Avas o.xccutoil at 
Regina. 

illciizit Cola di, the famous Roman tribune, 
was bom at Rome in 1313, His parenfcago Avns 
humble, his father being a tavera-icccper named 
Lorenzo, hy abbreviation, Rieuzo; tho family 
name of Gabiiiii is somelimes added. The sou 
Nicolas (shortened into Cola) studied grammar 
and rhetoric, read and re-read the Latin his¬ 
torians, philosophers, and poets (Greek Avas 
I acaroely yet kiiOAvn in Italy), and excited his iin- 
I agination, while at tlie same time ho coloured his 
speech, with the prophetic cntlnisiasm of tho in- 
apired wrltei-s. The assassination of his brother 
by a Roman noble, Avliom he found it impossible to 
bring to punislimont, finally determined him to 
deiu’cr tho city from the barbarous thraldom of tho 
barons, Tu 1343 he Avas appointed by tho heads of 
the Gueljih party spokesman of a deputation sent 
to the papal court at Avignon to beseech Clemonl 
VI. to vetiirn to Romo in order to protect tho 
citizens from the tyranny of their noble oppressors. 
Hero ho obtained a favourable licavlng from the 
pope, Avho appointed him notary to tlio civic 
chamber. In April 1844 Rienzi returned home, 
and sought to obtain tho countenance of tJio 
magistrates in his ideas of reform ; but reform he 
found Avas impossible without vevoliUion; and for 
three years ho loudly and openly moivaccd the 
nobles. At last, wlien Ricnzl thought ho could 
rely on tho support of the citizens, ho Bunimoned 
them togod/icr on the 28Hi of il/ay and, siu'- 
rounded by 100 horsemen and tho papal legato, ho 
doIlA'crcd a magnificent disconrso, and proposed a 
series of Iuavs for the bettor government of tho 
eonnuunity, which Avoro unanimonaly approved of. 
The aristeomtio senators Avei'O driven out of the 
city, ami Rienzi, ns tribune ot tho Itol}' Roman 
republic, avos invested witli prnoUcnlly dictatorial 
poAver. The pope confirmed tho eloquent dictator 
m his authority; all Italy rejoiced m Ida buccohh, 
and foreign lands, even Avarllko Franco (according 
to his enUiusiostic friuiul and admirer, I’etraroh). 
began to dread tlic reviving majesty of tlio IDlormil 
City. A bright dream fiashud across Rionzi’s im¬ 
agination, tho dream of every groat Italian from 
Dante to Mnzzini—tho unity of Italy and tho 
Biipreiuooy of Romo I Rioiisi dospatolied mosKon- 
gers to tho various Italian statOK, roqucsling 
them to send iloputlcs to Romo to consult 
for the general interests of tlio poiiinanla, and 
to doviso moasui’CB for its unificalion. TIiohq 
messongora AA'cro oA'oryAvlioio received with ontlm* 
siasin, and, on tho 1st of August 1347, 200 doimtics 
assembled In tho Latorau Clmrcli. Kionzi Avas 
CTOAvned tribune Avitli great coronuniy on the Ifith 
April.^ But tho nobles Avoro still hittorly liostilo; 
Rieiizi, Avbo defeated them in a bloody hivttlo on 
tho 20tli NoA'oniber, bccamo suddenly infected 
wibli tho insolouce of victory and poAVor, and pro- 
coedctl to IcA'y taxes ami oiiforco obedlonee. Tho 
papal authority Avas turned against him; aftor a 
short reign of seven months ho lost heart at tho 
conibinftbum of forces against him, and (led to 
Nnjilcs. 

After bAA'o years of religious moditation among tlio 
inouiitaiiiB of tho Abnizzi, Rienzi resumed hifl life 
as political rofonner, ami went to Pi-aguo to securo 
the support of the oinperor, Charles IV. Charles, 
lioAA'cvev, sent him as a prisoner to Rope Olomont 
VI. to Avignon, bub by the nicdiiition of Potrarch 
he AVOS roleasod from iiuprisonniont., A ugav pope, 
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Innocent VL, lesolvecl to take advantage of 
lliciizi's old popnlniity in order to cvueli tlie power 
of tlie Roman nobles, nQ^v becoming troubleBome, 
and sent him to Romo in the tram of OanUnal 
Albovnoz, T licit misaioti Avaa swiftly accomplished, 
and fcfie poiver of tlie nobJoa ovei-fchi'oirn again. 
Ilienzi aimail, however, at le-estnUlislifaig liinv 
self in supreme autlioiity. In Angnab 1354, 
having borrowed money and raised a smnR body 
of soltTiera, lie made a sort of triumphal entry into 
Rome, and was received with universal acelaina- 
tions. But nrisfortnne had im^nii*ed and debascil 
his cliaractcv; he abandoned Iiimsctf to luxurious 
liviug, and liis onco generous sentiments had given 
place to n hard, mlstnistful, and cruel disposition. 
The barons refused to recognise his government, 
luid fortified themselves in their castles. Tlie war 
against them necessitated tlie contraction of heavy 
exponsoa; the people ^nimbJccl; liienzi only grew 
more severo and caiiricious in his exaoliona and 
punishments. He oven nmvdoied tlie free canlnin. 
I’m Monreale, for his wealth. In two months his 
rule had become intoleralile, and on the Stli of 
October an infuriated crowd auvrounded him in the 
Capitol, and put him to deatli with ferocious 
indignities. 

'Jlho fortunes and fate of lUenzi have boon made the 
Bubjfloi of a roinanOQ by Lord Lyttcrn, and of an opera by 
Wagner. Siee uionogropba on Rienzi by Papincordt 
(Hamburg, 1^41), Aiuino (AmleiiB, ld85}, and Rode- 
onnnalii (raria, 1883) j nnd the hirtorios of Medimval 
Romo by Orogorovlua and Beumoiit. 

UicsoiiSfelili'ffc (i.e. ‘Criniit Mountains’), a 
mountain-range about 23 miles long by 10 broad, 
soiiamtuig nnjiemin from Prussian Silesia. Seen 
from Sllosia cm the nortU they look like a gigantic 
u’all of rode, pierced at places by deep ravines. 
On the south they fall away moro gradually. The 
lilgliost poak Is the Schiieokopne (^200 foot), the 
louleab mountain in this partot Europo. Gmnite 
and erystallino schists, especially mica-slate, are 
tho prfnaijial geologic conetltiiouts of Iho range. 
TJicro avo only throe posses oiio in tho east, witli 
a vaihray, from landcsiiut in Silesia to Trautenau 
In lloheuiia j one in tlie ^vest, from Hirschborg to 
Roiolienlcrg j and one in tlie middle, from Ilirsch- 
berg to Sc Petev in the upper Elbe valley in 
Bolicmia, Tlieso mountains are n favourite tourist 
resort of the Germans. They Hguvo in iropwlar 
legend as tlio homo of tlio mountain-spirit 
niibozahl, called also ‘Herr Joliannos,'who rules 
the weather. Sco Meyer’s llciseJumdhuch by 
Letsiior (0th ed, 1888); and XiiihezuJil, sehieBcgriin- 
dang in der deutschen Motile (Prague, 1886). 

Uicslj a town of soutli Sicily, 10 miles NW. of 
Ten'anova, has sulphnr-mincs and makes wine and 
olive-oil. Poji. 11,OM. 

Ulotl (auciout Beate), a city of Contml Italy, 
40 miles NE. of Rome, is walled, and pi’eaonta a 
mcdircval apneavancoj it lias a Hue cathedral with 
ammiumcuvny Thorwaldsou, Pop. 0018. 

Rlcvniilx Abbey, situated 20 miles N. of 
Vorlc and 10 E, by N. of Tliivslc, is a riilnetl edifice, 
Noriuau and Early EnglUU in style, originally 
built for the CisLevciim order by Walter J’Espcc in 
1131. The vuiua consist of the clwir and tvaiwents 
of llio climoh, with a clioir-arcli 76 feet liigli, tlio 
roteotory, and tlio gate-house, They ocenpy a 
beautiful sito in the valley of the river llyci 
' lUovaulx ’ is said lo bo a corruption of ’ Rye vnio.‘ 
At tlie dissnliition tliis was one of the richost 
/onndfttions in YorksJiii'o, 

RKT) a name given to the coast districts of 
noi'tliern Morocco o.vtoiuling from Couta to.the 
WGstoi'n frontier of Alglei'S, ami forming n line of 
stoop din's witli few haihouvs. Its Barl^r inhabit¬ 
ants wore formerly imioh addictod to savage piracy. 


RiflC'birll {nilorkis paradiseus), often .spoken 
of os one of the 'Birds of Paradise,’ is iicrliniis the 
beat-known species of a genus wliieb, according to 
Elliot, comprises four species confined to Australia 
and to New Guinea. Ptilorhis imradi^ms inhabits 
the sontli-enstam districts of Australia, and is 
found only in very thick ‘bush.’ The male is 
regarded os more splendid in plumage than any 
other Aiwtmlian bird, Tlio upper parts are velvety 



RiflQ-bh'd (Phior/ii« paraditeua ), 


black, tinged with pnvplo} tlie mulov parts velvety 
black, diversificfl U’ith olivo-greon. Tho crown of 
tho head and tho throat are covered with innumer¬ 
able llttlo specks of emerald groon of most brilliant 
lustre. The tail is black, tiio tu’o central leathers 
rich metallic green. The female, as is often the 
case, is much nullcr coloured tlinii her mate. See 
Honev-eateji. 

Rifles* The object of riding any weapon, 
w’Kethov cannon ov small-arm, is for the puvposd 
of causing tlie projectile, ^vhon oep^rigiit iwi in u.s. 
fired from eucli weapon, to rotate v j. s, Lippino^a 
round ita axis, and thus to c«niiw'>y. 
impart steadiness to it in its passage or flight 
tlivongli the air. The subject of rifled oannon has 
already boon dealt witli under the licad of Cannon 
(q.v.); in this article, therefore, it is intended to 
deal only with tlie quoetion of rides ns applied to 
amall-atme, whether military ov spovLiug, The 
idea of imparting steadiness to the projectile nnd 
tliorcby increasing the accuracy of firo ia one which 
has exorcised tho minds of scientific nvtillorisUs and 
gunmakora from a very early period in tho history 
of flroarms. Tho cause of inaccuracy wlieii firing a 
spherical ball from n smooth-bore fii-earm iua.Y^e 
brielly explained os follows: in all miizxle-londliig 
antis tho projoctlle must be smaller in diameter 
than the bore of the gun, otUovwlso it could not 
ontor and bo iitmniccl Tionie from tlie musezio; tlie 

E rojeotilo therefoio rests on tho bottom of the 
arrel, and its centre is below tlio axis of the boro. 
Wiion the gun is fired part of tho gas gonbrated by 
tho explosion of the powder escapes over tho top of 
tho ball, causing a downward pressuro on it; os 
this pressuro is roinoved during its passage down 
the barrel tlio ball impiii^s on tlic Lop sicto of the 
barrel, and so ou, up and do'vn and from sida to side, 
until it leaves the ninzzlo of the gun j the direction 
of its lUgUb is thovefovo not in line with the axis of 
tlio boro, but is dotermiiicd by its lust inipaot 
against Uio side of tho barrel. To overcome this 
inaccuracy the idea suggested itself to out grooves 
in the bore of tlie bari'el whicli by grijiping tlie 
ball would cause it lo rotate round its axis and to 
loai'o tlio bari’ol more nearly in lino U’ith tliu axis of 
tho boro. 

Tlio llrab autlionfcloated instance we have of li 
rified smalbatm boin g actually used was in the 
year 1603, wlieii tin) Swiss governnioiit issued ah 
edict to tho following effecti ‘For tUb Inat few 
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years the art of cutting croovoa in the clmmboi' of 
tlio guna lias been iiiti-oduceil with the object of 
iiicveaflijig the accuracy of five; the cliBaclvantoge 
Teanlting thcrefroni to the common inarkemoji has 
sown discoid amongst fcliem. In ordiniuy shooting 
matcliea marksmen are tlierefoio fovhitlden under a 
penalty of £10 to provide tliomselvcs with liHetl 
arms. Every one is nevertheless permitted to rifle 
liis nillitavy weapon and to coiniieta with marks¬ 
men armed witli similar weapons For speciol prizes.' 
In the later half of tho IGtli century Augustus 
Kiitter of Nuremberg bi'onght out a lifle Llio grooves 
of whicli wero in a spiral form, and to liim is due 
the idea of tins form of rilling. In 1602 a cleric, tlie 
Bishop of Munster, invented elongated pi-ojectiles 
for use in such arms, but whether in coiijiiiiotioii 
with a rilled arm or simply witli thoidea of improv¬ 
ing the accuracy of a smooth bore is not known. In 
172dLaiitinarin, aHnssian, brought out a jiamphlot 
adyocab'nig the advantage of firing with balls of nn 
elliptical form with a cavity at Uia base so os to 
augment considerably the impetus imparted to tho 
projectile when bred from a rdlcd arm. Lautmann 
undoubtedly bib upon the true theory, and hatl Ids 
idea been worketl out to a practical result tho 
armieg of Europe 'would in all probahility have 
been armed with rifles a hundrwl years sooner 
Ilian tliey actually wore. Dub Lautmann, like so 
many other inventors, was in atlvance of his ago 
and did nob live to aeo the correctness of Ida theory 
vindicated. 

In 1730 \yild brought on b a villo with fiix groovea 
haying one turn hi tlio length of tho harm, from 
u’Jdoh be ilred balls welgJdng oJghtcon to tho 
pound,^ wrapped In an envelope of greased linen, 
the object of tho linen being to Fill up tho boro ami 
to impart tho necessary' rotatoiy motion to the 
bul/etj but nothing came of his invention. Ami 
again in 1770 oxpomnenta. which were not success¬ 
ful, wero made at Mot 2 witli elongated bullets. 

The adojition of rifles into tho British sorvico 
ilatoa from about tlio year 1800, when tlio old 06th 
Begimonb, which Inter became tho Rifto Brigade, 
were armed with 'Bakov’s villas,’ so called from 
the name of the inventor. Tboi-o worn two potterns 
of this arm, one with eleven and the other with 
seven grooves, the twist of rifling being one turn , 
in 136 inoheB. The weight of tho nfle was 8 Ib. 0 oz. 
and its length S feet 0| inches; tho length of the 
barrel was 2 feet 0 inches, ami boro *705". The 
bullet Was sphorlcnl; before being rammed home 
ib >vaa vvrapped in a greased patel), tiiore being 
a cavity in tho butt for carrying these patches. 
After filing a few rounds the barrel becaiiio so foul 
tliab it was difficult to ram the bullets homo; a 
wooden iiiallct was therefore served out ivith oach 
riflo to drive the hall down tho barrel. This riflo 
remained in the British sevi’ico till about tlio year 
1833, wiieii it was siipei'ftoded by ‘the Bnuiswick 
lifle, tliQ invention of Jfajor Berner in the Brunswick 
army, The barrel of this arm was lillwl witli only 
two grooves having one turn in tins longth of tho 
bnn'cl ; tlio biillofc,^ 'ivliioh ivas siiJiencol, iros 
‘belted’—the bolt fitting into Liie grooves in the 
haiTol—this method being ntlopted to giv© tlio 
hullob a H})in. A gi-ooso jjutcli was also used witli 
tins rifle 5 it added greatly to the difTieiilty of load¬ 
ing, ns it made ib extremely difliculb to scewhother 
the bolt on the biilleb was properly placwl in the 

S ’ooyes or not. Tins rifle was the first arm in tlio 
ntiali service wliich lm<l a porcusKum-lock, and ib 
was nob bill tlie year 1842 that a percussion musket 
\vas goucrally adopted for tho service. A riflo of a 
wnnlar (le.si^n ivas ahoi\t the same time ndontiMi in 
Russia and in some of tho German principalities. 

In 18.37 a rifled arm was adopted in Franco for 
the use of the ' Chasseurs’ or rifle reglmonts. This 
arm was rifled in the chain her oi] a system invented 


by Captain Delvignc of the French army. Tho 
diameter of the chamber was slightly amaller than 
tlio calibre of the bore; tlie ball was driven into 
tho rifling, but not siifliciently far to cviisli tho 
powder. In 1841 the Piussians <liscnrde<I their 
old muzzle-loiuUiig smooth-bore musket, and intro¬ 
duced ill its ateaclan arm which, besides having a 
rifled barrel, was also iiindo to load at the breech, 
and in a few years tlie u’liolo Prussian army was 
armed with the celebrated 'Ziindnadejgewehr' or 
nocdle-gnn. Tliis arm, the invention of Droyso 
(q.v,), IS a bolt-gnn, tlie needle being contained in 
the holt; to load, give a smart blow to tho handle of 
the bolt to release ib from its fastening, then ih’a>v 
back the bolt and insert the cartridge, closo tho 
bolt and lock it by turniiig the handle down to tlio 
right Tlie act of closing the bolt compvessc.H tho 
mainspring and holds hack tho noeillo, which is 
released in the usual way on pulling tlio trigger, 
Tlie carlridgo is a pccnllar one. Thoro is a papier- 
iiiftchd plug called ‘ Zllndspicgcl,’ in which is 
imbedded the bullet in tho form of an egg. Tlio 
rerouasion-cap is fl.vcd in the roar of tho plug; 
lehind tho ping is tlio powder charge, Tho powder, 
tho plug, and the Imllot are all cncln.sed in a paper 
cartvidge-ca.se, which is tied in front of the bullet. 
On firing the gnu the necdlo presses through tiie 

S owdor charge and stvilcGS tho ca)> in tho plug so 
lat the charge is ignited from the front, tho idea 
being that hy this means tho bullet is less likely to 
bo detached from its bod in tlio papier-maohi ping, 
which latter lakes tho rifling and imparts rotation 
to tho projectile, tho (Uametor of which is ‘04 of an 
inch, whereas tho calibie of the barrel is ’Ol of an 
inch. 

During some expevimonts at Spamlau In 1840 so 
many needles were broken that tho coiitinuaiico of 
the arm in tho service was in great jecpaidy i Inxt 
ita efficacy in quelling distuvlmnccs in tho trouhlons 
times in 1848 and 1840 was so groat that in tlio 
year 1860 a iiirther Jmgo nmnbor of Ao-nis wn.s 
inwle, and- the system was further o.vtemlcd hy tho 
intiwluoblon of cnrliincs on tlio sanio modol. In 
1842 the Austrians anned llieiv riflo vogimonts 
with a rifle. 'Thus we sco that by Llio year 1842 
all tho great powers of Eurnpo had armed a 
part of tlicir troops -witli rlllas, and tlmfc by 1840 
the whole of tho Prussian army was not only so 
armed, bub that thoiv ariii.s also piisHcsHoil tlin groat 
superiority over all othom of being liroceh-loadors. 
Anothor point in which tho PiuaHlaiis had a supori* 
orifcy Over other nations was fcliat llioy had a com- 
plcto cartridge combining in ono case the projectilo, 
fclio powder cliarge, amt tho porcussion-eaii—tlio 
iiitroilnction of a broocli-loadur enabling them to 
have a capped cartridge instead of having to place 
a cap on tho nipple for oaoli discharga. Thoao who, 
aro old enough to vonieinliov tho old porcussion-lock 
with fcho capping and uncappiug of tho nipplo will 
appreciate tlioimmenRO advantago that was gaincil 
by the introduction of a capped cartridge, 

Tlio vast Buncriority of tiio PruHsian needlo* 
gim orcu tho nfles lu uso in otlier countries gavo 
a gi'oat impetus to tho spirit of invention, and in 
1849 Captain Mini6 (q.v.), of tho French army, 
broughtoiita riflo called tho Minid l iflo; this aim 
was first introduced iuLo tho Pvencli, and sulisc- 
quoiitly, about 1831, into the EngliKli army. 
Up to this date rilles woro only Insucd to rl/lo 
ro"iiiieiitw, but witli tlio in trod notion of tiio Miuid 
riflo it was intended to (liHciml the smooLli-boro 
alfcogethor and to arm tho whole army with liflo.s. 
The adoption of tho Minid rifle was a groat stop iu 
advance; it was tho firattimo the spliorical hufJeO 
was discarded In favour of ono uf a oylimlro-ooh- 
oldal form. Tho bulluL liad a hollow liaso in xvliich 
was placed an iron cup; on tho explosion of tho 
powder lliis enp forced tho hullot into tho grooves 
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of the lining. The soparate grca&e patch Wfuj ilis- 
coiitinuccl, hibi'icatioii being obtained by creasing 
the paper in 'Wliicli tlie bnlTcfc was wrannea -with a 
inixtuve of tallow and hceawnx. The viHo weighed 
9 11). 13 oz. j its lengtl) was 4 feob 7 inchea. ^Die 
bairel weighed 4 lb. 13il oz. and \vna 39 indies long; 
the diameter of the bore was -702”, the nnniherof 
gi'ooves fclireCj liaving a twist of one turn in 36 
Indies. Tlie charge ()f powder was 2^ drams, or 
nearly 70 grains, anil the weight o£ the bnliet-was 
680 graiua. The rifle was sighted to 1000 yards. 
A treaeviptien of it has heen given in some 
detail for the sake of comparison with tho 
rifles of the prosonb day. All the Bn^isli infantry 
regiments wliich proeoeded to tho Crimea wei-o 
armed in the first instance with this rifle, and a 
large propoi’tion of tlie Pronch army also Iiad a rifle 
constructed on the same principle, thongh varying 
in detail from the English pattern. This gave tho 
allioB an inimense advantage over their Itns.sian 
adversaries, ivlio were still, with few exceptions, 
armed with tho old smooth-bore. 

Bnfc the Minii rifle was CAimbevsome end heavy, 
and os early as I3u2 experimenta wore made 
with a view of olitaiiung a bettor weapon. The 
result of tliGse expeiitneiiU led to the intro¬ 
duction of tlio Enliold Illilo. Pattern 1853, eo 
called from the lioyal Small-avms Factory at 
Enfield Lock, from whioli factory tho riflo was 
first introduced. Tho principal point of diireronce 
between this arm aiid the Mliim was the great 
reduction in the diamofcor of tho boro from *702" to 
'677" This voduobion of tho boro enabled the 
barrel to ho inado very mnch lichtet M’ilhont in 
any way impairing tho arm as a mioothig weapon; 
in fact it shot vovy much better, as thelmUet was 
bettoi' proportioned. And, while tlio powder charge 
I'omiUucd the same, tho biUlet woa rciluccil In 
weight from 680 to 636 grains; by tliis means the 
initial velocity m-as greatly Increased and tho 
hoiglib of trajectory dimiiilshoil at all rauges. The 
lubrication of the bullet was the same as in tho 
MiniA Thero wore two descriptions of this rillo, 
tlio Jong and tlioslioi t; llio Jong was Issued to tlio 
roginionts of the line, and tho short to rifle and 
light infantry vogiments. A carbiiio was also con¬ 
structed on the same nvincipio for issue to tho 
cavalry and Iloyal Artillery. The issno of this 
vlllo and ammanltion to tho native tvoops in India 
was tho occnsioii of the Indian Mutiny of 1867. it 
being bellevcil that tiiQ gicaso round tho bullots 
was cows’ ami pigs' fat purposely supplieil to dofilo 
Hindus and Mohammodnns alike. 

Bub while the armies of Europe, with llio oxcep- 
tion of tho Pnissiau, wore all armed with a muzzle- 
loading rifle inovQ or less on tho prinoiiile of the 
Minid, cxperimoiits were being conbinnally carried 
on ivibli tho view of obtaining a good hrcecu-loador. 
It was not, however, till the Danish war of 1864 
that the vei'yvaBbsnpcTiorityof the breech* over tho 
miizzlo-loador was inouglit prominontly homo to 
tho authorities. Tho need was nvgent, bnb In 
oydoi'to give tinw to (liscoyor a really mtifffnctory 
hvecch-looxUng vLllo it was determineil in tho firat 
instance to coiivurb the Enfield into a breech- 
loader by attaching iho fjnidor brcooh-action to 
tlie Enfield barrel, Tlio old arms ivcr© romlily 
convortod, and a large iminljorof new anus were 
made on bliis principle, .so tliat.^' the time of tlio 
Praiico-Priissinu ivnr tho wiiolo EiigliBli army was 
armed ivith tlio Snidor brecoh-loador, and unrlng 
tho winter of 1871-72 tho militia ami vohintcera 
also received these arms; but it was perfectly well 
nndorslood that the introdnolion ot the Bnidor 
brooch-loader was only intondod to fill tlie gap 
initil a more perfect and move olficioiit weapon 
coviUl be devised; and after a most oxlianabivo 
Borics of trials, wliieh had beau conducted for some 


time by a special connnitlee appointed for the 
pnrijose, the Alavtini-Henry rifle was in tlie year 
1871 recommended for adoption in the English 
army. 

The manfactiire conuncJiced sliortJy nlfejuvartls, 
and the fli-st issue of rifles of this jiattorn to the 
troops was miule in 1874. The IVmrtiiii brcecli- 
action has already been described iintler the head 
of lireech-loadijig (q.v.). Tho barrel was the in¬ 
vention of Mr Aloxandev Henry, a gunmaker of 
Ediiihurgh. _ The calibre is *46", and the form of 
tUo rifling is pecuUnr. Fig. I vcpvesciits an end 
section of a barrel rilled on this system. There 



Fig. 1,—Section of Hemy Darrel, actual eizo [a) and 
enlarged (6). 

arc flovon grooves, having a oomploto tnin in 02 
Inches, ent in tho band, forming seven plain 
surfaces at AA. These are tangential to tho peri- 
pUcrj' of tho pvoicetilo which Is represented by the 
dotted circle 0. In addition to the bearing snrfooes 
thus obtained tlieVo are seven angular projections, 
BB, extending Inwards from tho ends of tho grooves 
on nlain A. Tims in its passage clown the bore 
tho imllot has fourteen bearing surfaces at A A., ,BB. 
and it expands into tlic spaces left botwcon A and 
B, and thus obtains its rotatory motion. Wliilst 
those traus/ormations u’ors going on in England 
t-bo French had adopted the ChassopOt rllTo in 
18G0, siiporseded in 1874 by the Gnis; the Her¬ 
mans in 1871 discavded tho needle-gun and adopted 
the Mauser (see Breech-loadino) ; tlie Austrians 
after their war with Prussia, in 1800 adopted in 
1868 the ‘VVeiiidl riflo; the Italians adopted, tlie 
Vettcrll in 1871; the Russians adopted the Bei dan 
riflo, Mark I., in ]807j siiporaeded in 1871 by Mark 
IT. of tho same rifle; tiie Americans adopted the 
Springfield, whilst the minor states adoplocl bi’oech- 
loailoi's of various designs and patterns. It is 
umieccBsary in tltw avbinlo to give a full deserip- 
tion of ail these rifles, most of them having the 
bolt breech-action, n drawing of which may W aeon 
mulor the head of Brecoli-londing (q.v.), and tho 
tallies at the end of tho article give all essential 
pariiculars in connection with the more important 
ariiia. 

At tlio time of its introduction tlio Martini- 
Henry riflo waa probably the finest military rifle 
in Eiivoi>c; it is extremoly accurate eitlier at long 
or short ranges; its bullet lias great penotrative 
power. The rino is simple and does not easily gob 
out of Older. But, whilo tho MftvLuii-IIeiuy rifle 
was inorc acenmto at all ranges and had a niglior 
terminal velocity and loivcr trajectories at Tong 
vangas than tho rifles of tho coiitiucntal avuries, 
UicBo rillca had a higher nuizzlo velocity and lower 
trajectory up, to ranges of COO yaids. ThU ivas 
dno to two causes: first, because the proporiion of 
powder to bullet was greater in the foreign than in 
the English cnvbridgo; and secondly, becaii.se the 

value of ulao greater—tins being' the 
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inatlieiiiatical expi'cssion «secl ijj JSuglaiKl toileuote 
the po-\voi’ of the aiv to lotavd hullotsin their flight, 
whore D is the diameter of tho hvillet in inches 
and “W its weiglifc in ponnds j tliereforo the smaller 
the value of the fraction tlic loss power Iras tho 
niv to retard tho llight of the ballet, and vice versA. 
The hoavior tho hiiJJet can ho marie in pi’oportion 
to its diameter, tho hotter ahlo it will be to main¬ 
tain its velocity at long ranges. It was deter¬ 
mined to endeavour to remedy the defect r-oferred 
to ahovo, so tliat the English rifle should be 
superior to all others in all particnlara at all 
ranges. To do this it was necessary to maintain 

the low value of ^ and to increase tlie proportion 

of powder to bullet; this led to tho intradnetion of 
the Enrieltl-Martini rifle, in which the I^fartmi 
action was niaintaincrl, hat tho calibre of thchaiTcl 
was reduced to •40''. Owing to the liigli muzzle 
velocity obtained—viz. 1570 feet—the trajectory 
was very flat and the shooting exceedingly accurate. 
Several thousands of these arms were made, hut 
before tliey were issued to the troops a far more 
important change was dofcarnuiied on— vix. the in¬ 
troduction of n wngazine rifle. A magazino lifle 
may bo described as one which has attached to it 
a magazine or case or lioppor containing four or 
more cavtvidges wltich are fed one by one into tho 
barrel by mechanism in connection with and 
actuated by tho breech-action; and the primary 
object of a magazino arm is to enable the soldier 
at a critical moment to ilro a certain number of 
conaeoatlvo shots without having to reload from 
the nouoli. 

Tue great iiniiortanco of a magazine arm was 
first practically uanionstratod in tho American war 
between tho North and South in 1861, when one 
regiment of the northern army, armed with a 
magazine rifle, successfully resisted tho attack of 
a mreo nb least threo limes as niimerons avmc<i 
with the ordinary singlo loader, simply on nccoimt 
of tho great rapidity of fiio. And again in the 
wav bot>veen Turkey and Russia in 1877 tlio con¬ 
stant roinilso o£ the Ritsslan assaults on the Turkisli 
Hues before Plevna was in a great measure, if not 
mainly, due to tho fact that the Turks wore armed 
u'ibh the yviiiclmtai- repeating rifle, which enabled 
them to mow clown tlie Rnssiaiis by hniulreds os 
they crossed the open to llie assault. In thu 
United States there were at that time several 
ay.stems already in practical use, ami after tho 
exjierienco of tlie TnrkiHli ^vav the question was 
seriously taken up by most of the European 
governments. By the end of the year 1879 the 
French government Imd adopted the Kropatschok 
inaga/iiio rifle for tho navy j tJie Germans were 
experimenting witli n Manser rill© convorlctl to 
tako tho Lee magazine; tho Austrians weiu ex- 
perimanting with tlio Kropatschok and the Spit- 
nlski; in Italy tiio Bcrtoldo riflo had been 
issued to some few regiments for trial; in Switzer¬ 
land tho troops were armed with the Vetterli 
repeater} and in Norway and Sweden arojicateron 
the German piincijile was on trial. The matter 
v’as then taken up by the Eiiglisli government, 
and a committee was appointed uy the "War OfFicc 
to consider the whole question. Although the 
miinber of magazine rifles is legion, tho magazines 
themselves are all modifications of one or other of 
a few pj-incijjal systems oj' types, wbicJi may /or 
convenieiico be divided under tiio following hcmls : 

(1) Those with tho magazine in the foroend of 
tlie stoek under tho banol; (2) tlioso with the 
magazino under tho breech-nction; (3) tlioso with 
the magazine above and nt tlie side of the brcccli- 
action; (4) those with t]ie_magazine in the Imtt 
of the stock; (6) those witJi tlio magazino in a 
circular form round the breech-action. 


Type No. 1 may be desci'ibed bi-iofly ns folloivs ; 
The magazine consists of a metal tube fixed in the 
fore ena of the stock, and capable of containing 
eight or more cartridges, The tub© or magazine 
is loaded by drawing back the bolt of Lire breech- 
action and inserting the carlvitlges one by one into 
' the tnhe at the brcccii end, there being a catch to 
retain them when once inserted; the insertion of 
the cartridges gmdually coinpvcssea a long spiral 
spring confined in the tube, so that when tlio 
tube is full tho spring is completoly coiimvcsscd, 
and is exerting its force on tlie whole couiinn of 
cartridges in the direction of the brcccli end of the 
barrel, the hose of one cartridge being ahvays 
pressctl against the bullet of the one next boliind 
it. Tlio action of unlooking and drawing hack the 
bolt withdraws one carlritTgo at a time from the 
magazine, and jJln-cas it in front of tlie holt; niul 
the action of closing the bolt forces tho cartridge 
into tho barrel. As each cartrUlgo is tluis with¬ 
drawn for loading, tho column of cartridees within 
the tube is pressed book n.s already desoriued, leav¬ 
ing another cartridge in position to bo withdrawn 
for J/wling. There is generally a stop or ‘cnt-oll” 
which, xviioii applied, jirevonls the bolt from act¬ 
ing on tlio magazine, so that tlio arm may be 
used as a single loader on occasions when it may 
not bo considoi’od oitlior necessary or desirable to 
bring the magazine into })lay. 

In 6yi>e No. 2 the nmgaziiio can eitliov bo dotacii- 
ableaml cairiod In the Boldior's pouch, to bo attaciiod 
to tho rifle when required for use, or It can bo a 
fixture on the avnr itself. In eitliev cose the maga¬ 
zine consista of a metnl box containing from six to 
ten eartridges, according to tlio sizo of tno cartridge, 
The cartvlugcs, wliioli are Insorted at tho top of tlie 
box or magazino, compress a spring in tho maga¬ 
zino which is gouorally eitliorin a zigzag form or 
in tho form of a C. In this typo of magazine the 
cartridges lio on the top of one anotlior, and not 
bnllct to base as described in No. 1 typo. They 
aro liolil in tlio magazino by a catch or ‘ cut-off,’ 
when this is applied tlio rifle oan be used as a 
eiiigle loader. On withdrawing tho cut-oil' and 
drawing haok tho bolt, tho spring in tho magazino 
I forces one cartridgo np in front of tlio bolt, which, 

' on being pushed homo, forces tho cartridgointo the 
ban-ol. By a mcohauical contrivauco, only one 
cartridge at a time can bo forced up out of tlio 
magazino. 

In typo No. 3 the magazine can also ho oitlior 
dotacliahlo or a fixture on the riflo. In magazines 
of this type no spring is ncccseaiy to fnreo tlio 
cartrhlge out of the magazine, which is loaded by 
dropping tho cartridgo in at tlie top, At tlio 
hotlom of tho magazine, on tho sido noxt tlio body 
of the riflo, there is a slot, with a conosponding 
slob in tho hoily or slioeof tho breoch-aotion. On 
drawing bock tho bolt ono cartridgo passes nub of 
Uic magazino Uirough tlie.so slots into tho slino, and 
jusb in front of tho bolt, by the ^rco of gravilatioii 
alono. Tho cnrtriclgo is then forced into tho barrel 
by tho action of closing tlio holt. Tlioro is also a 
cut-off with magftzinCH of tliis typo to prevent car- 
tridgOH passing tiuougli tlio slots when it is nob 
roquirotl to uso tUo magazine. 

In No. 4 typo various attonipts have hcon mado 
from time to time to utilise the hult of Llio stock 
by hollowing it out and converting it into n maga¬ 
zine, In tins aystem tlio twtrhlgos are brought up 
one by ono into tho loading position by a ratchet 
actualcd by tlio bolt. As tlie holt is drawn back 
tho ratchet is also forced back, and hooking on to a 
cartridgo brings it forward as tlio bolt is pusliod 
homo again. 

In typo No. 5 the cartridges are contained in a 
cylinder placed around the breoch-actiou of tho 
riflo. A spring acts on these cartridges and brings 
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Hioin up ono "by one in front of the holt, the act of 
closing forcing the cartridge into tlie barrel. There 
arc objections to tlie two types Nos. 4 and 5 
which have prevented the adoption by any govern¬ 
ment of a magazine arm ennatrneW on tbeso 
systems { it is nn necessary therefore to describe 
tijem fin-tbcv. Of the njTns previously j'ofenvd to 
as being niider ti ial Ity various European govem- 
monts at the close of tlie year 1879 the Kropat- 
scliek is an example of type No. 1, the Lee maga¬ 
zine of typo No, 2, the Javinann of type No. 3. 
There i.s no example of type No. 4, but the 
Spitalftki in an example of type No. 6. 

The Germans were the fiisb to i*e-arin the whole 
of theiv infantry with a magazine viflo; hut, pending 
the result of trials which mere being cavrieil on 
with stuaU-biu'c rifles and smokeless powder, they 
dctorniincd in the first instance to cont'ert the thou 
existing afauser rifle into a magazine arm, os 
this would ref}nire no cliivngo of aiumnuitioii, the 
nmgazino being placed in the fore end of the stock 
as (Tesei'ibed under the liead of No. 1 Wpe. lint it 
Was gonerally mKlonsteod that in owfor to derive 
tlie nill lioncflt from a magazine arm the soldier 
would liavo to carry more ainmimilion, and, as it 
was nob dosivablo to add to the weight of Ids 
equipment, this oniild only lie done by reducing the 
woigliL of the cartridge. 

A reduction of bore, 
therefore, Locanio 
almost a sUia quA vou, 
as by that moans only 
cnnhl a sonsililo reduc¬ 
tion bo made in the 
weight of the hullot, 
and wibh It of the car¬ 
tridge. But this led to 
frosn dilllcultiea. Tb is 
(inite imposeiblo in the 
space available for this 
article to discns.s fully 
all tlmdidleulties which 
had to bo overcome 
cltUcv as rogawU cav- 
fcridgo-enso. bullet, 
pewdur, vUling, &q,, 
but It limy be stated 
that it was gonerally 
Conceded that the ordi¬ 
nary clmrgo of loose 
black powder could not bo used in a rillo with 
a bore loss timii ‘-fO" on account of Iho dilliculty 
of overcoming tlie fouling wliich would take jdaco 
ill a small lioro, and also cm account of the difli- 
culty of making a suitable cartridgo-caso. Tliove- 
fore the question of the explosive to be used lind 
III be eoiiaidcrctl In conucolinn with tbo qiicBlion 
of tbo reduction of bore. The >Swiss were the 
fimt to nnivo at a inaetical solntioii of tbo dtlTi- 
culty, Two rillu.s wore brought out in Switzer¬ 
land very Biinilar to ono another, and merely 
diiroriiig ill points of minor details. One was the 
lUiliin rillo, having a calibre of '295 inch. The 
powder charge consisted of 70 grains of block 
janvder compie.s.sed into a solid pellet, and the 
woiglib of Lho Inillob, wiiicli was nickel coaUnl, was 
217 grains. The fmee of the i«>wder was vory 
greatly increased by compvcsaioii, and, the propor¬ 
tion of po^Ydov to bullet being very high, a, muzale 
velocity was ohtaiiied of no less tiian about 1850 
j)a 

foot; and the value of -^y being 2'8 the velocity 

was well kept n}j at all raugea. The other Swins 
rillo was the Hobler. Tlio calibre of this rifle was 
Urn same as the Rubin—viz. ‘295 inch 5 the obarge 
was 74 gialns of comin'caaod black jjowder, fcljo 
weight of nickoi-platcd bullet 22B grains; both 
these I'i/lcs had nmgaziiics 011 the I»eo ininctnlc. 
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Expeiijnente were carriGcl on in England \^’ith both 
tlicsc liflea, and the results vvere such os townriant 
the conimittco, wliicb bad been investigating the 
subject, to recommend in tlie year 1887 the adop¬ 
tion of a magazine rifle for the English army, of 
which tlic following is a brief de.soviptioii. The 
Ijarrri is riOeil on fclic Metford principle (fig. 2, C>, 
in u'liicii there are no corners nor angles to liold 
the foulmg. The twist of the rilling is one turn in 
10 inches, the bore of the banel Is ‘303 inches, 
and its length 39-20 inches. 

The bolt brcech-actinii wliioh has been adopted 
for tlic rifle is «, modified form of the Lee bolt. 
Tlie Leo magazine (fig. 2, D, E), which has also 
been adoptetl, hoklK eight cartridges, and is detach¬ 
able—i.c. it can 1)0 oarried on fcho arm itself or in the 
soldier's noiich; its position on the arm Ls immedi¬ 
ately ill riuiit of the trigger-guard [iiidemoatli the 
liody of the bieech-actiou, in which a slot or opening 
is cut through wJiioli blio cartridges are fed up by 
a spring ready to be inished into the liarrel by the 
closing of the holt. There are two turned-in lips 
(fig. 2, D) at the month of the magazine under 
which tiio heads of the cartridges arc inserted 
when filling it; the rim of the cartridge nrojeoting 
suflioicntly to he caught by tbo bolt, Tliesc lips 
pi-ovcnt the carti'idge.s rrom being shot out by the 


spring, ami hold the head down till tlie bullet boa 
cnlei-cd lho chamber of the barrel. A ont-oll' is 
provided to enable tbo arm to bo used as a single 
loader; this is a plate pivoted at one end, and it 
is pullwl out by moans of a thumb-piece projeeliiig 
on the right sido. When it ia thus pulled out the 
magazine is in acUon, but when pushed in the plate 
partly covers up the aperture throiigli which the 
cartridges paas out of the magazine, and forms a 
bed on which to place the cartridges by hand. 
The lungnslnc, winch fiba into a slot cut in the 
slock uiuler the opening iji the body, is hold in 
poKition by a oftteb. This can be withdi awn by a 
small trigger in front of lho main trigger, when the 
magozlno is released. Tlie maga-ziuo can only be 
filled by one cartridge at a time; these can be 
naased into it through the slot in the body of the 
bi-ccoh if it is desired to (ill tlio magazine when 
attwiUed to the rifle. The spring (lig. 2, F) which 
foreos the cartridge up is m tlie form of a coil 
flattened at the eido. The rifle has two sets_ of 
sights, the ordinary back sight (fig. 2, Aa) being 
gi-iuUiatcd to 1900 yards 5 but for longer ranges 
there is a pair of siglils consisting of a dial sight 
(fig. 2 , Bi) on the loib side of the fore end of tlie 
stuck, and a short arm (fig. 2, 13c) uonr .thc trigger, 
at the end of wliioli is a small hole. Tiic woigTit or 
the rifio is 9 lb. 6 oz,, and length 49*5 inches. The 
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bavoiiet wei-'liiiic 15 oz., is in the form of a shovb iiglit metal fmme or dip lioldliig five cartiulgw 5 
Sfe Wvin ° a tlnde 12 incliea long. The car- the clip is dropped mto a recop ado to hold ib. hut 
frldrr#' f Her 2 Crl fov tliis jUle conBists of a solid cannot drop through, as the hottoin cartridge vesta 

b' > / . ,_in m nn n cinrinn- urhitih fnirtPS the cai Lvidccs in>. aa 111 


drawn brass car 
pellet of 70 grai 


nowder- the lencth of the polleb is 1-0225 inch, up ny cue top cavin igo, which inesaea uyaiiisu uio 
Tlie black powder ia to bo uUvmately swperaeded UirnwUm sides of the clip. Aa soon as the last 
bva BnioketeBS powder (aeo GuN-corrON)—prob- cartridge is fed into the barrel hy the holt there is 
ahlv Ahd’s ‘ cordite ’ powder. nothing to hold up the clip, wlndi then drops out, 

Att^r iimr>i fcinn nf the nowder pellet the case is niid on the withdrawal of tho bolt another clip full 


by a BniokeleBS powaer ^aeo —piou- 

ahly Ahd’s‘cordite’powder. 

After insertion of the powder pellet the cn.se is 
necked so as to reduce the diameter at the month 
of the case to *312 iiiehea. 

The ainallnesB of tho bore neecssitaleil a long 


of cartridges is inserl od. There is a cnt-ofT whidi 
enables the rifle to bo used as a single loader. Tho 
bullet weighs 205 grains, and conHists of a hardened 


grains, is coinposed of a liardened lead eoie inserted 
into an envelope of cnpro-nickel tnimeil over at 
tliQ end to pVQVQiib the goa on the explosion of tho 
polleb getfciiig up between tlie envelope and load 
cove. The length of the bullet ia 3-05 ineliea, and 


barrel ia 'SOl'S ami weiglit of arm Si lb, The 
muzzle velocity is 2070 ft. •second.'', The extreme 
simplicity in tho mechanism of tlie holt of this rifle 
is one of its diief recommendations. In Germany 
tho orijpnal Manser vifle, 'which liad heon converted 
into a magazine arm as a temporary measure, as 

% « S *1. -.1 __ i.. tnofs l..r 


diameter -312 inches. It is pres-sed into the mouth already desenbed, was, in 18B0, superseded by one, 
of the carfcridfio-enBo, whiou liolda it firmly. A also tlio invention of Mauser, {■[‘■''’’’I? k barreMvith 
packet of ten of tlieso cartridges weighs 10 onneas, a bore of 'SIS inches, and in lyliioh tlie magazine is 
The muzzle velocity obtained with the powder filled from a uictnl clip containing fis'o cartridges, 
pellota is 1830 ft.-a'ooonda; but with tho cordite 
powder about 2000 ft.-seconds. 'When liHng at 0 

500 yards range the liigheabiioinbof tho trajectory il _ _ 

above biio line of sight is o foeb, whoveos that of 
the EnfiehbMartini '40-boro rifle is 0 feet, and of 
the Martini-Henry •45-boro rifle 8 feet 7 inches. 

Ilut the EngUsli government was not tho first 
to adopt & Bmafl-boro magazine rifle for tho 
general aimamenb of tlie wliolo ai'my, tho French 

lioving adopted the Lebol rifle os early as tho I'ig. 4.—Gorman Mnuiier Mngatino Rifle, in Hcotioii. 
year 1887. It has boon already stated that the , v 

Fronch navy had for some time previously been somowbab Hko the Mannlicherj but lho clip or 
armed with tho Kropatfichok repeatingriflo, having carlridgo-boUler docs nob itself jioss into tlie rc- 
the magazine ia blio fore end of the stock j and, like ccptaclo made for the cartridges, us in tlio Mann* 
the Germans, the Froncli had converted thclrsingle liciicr; but, being liold over tho recoptuolo or 
londingQrasrifiointoavepcaterouthoKropatschck magazine, tho cartridges are miHlicd onb of it hy 
model. The Lebol ia an improved Gras repeating the thuuiu, and tlie clip itself 'alls ofl'. Tho maga- 
rilloi tlie bore of tho harrol is '.315 inches. Tlie zine rillcs of other iiatiouB are all modlfloations of 
maga'/,me (fig. 8) is In tlie fore 9n<do£ the stock, and one or other of those already dosoriliod ; Imt thovo is 

a peculiarity in tho construction of 
tho Manser and Mannliohor vlllos 
TT ■which must bo mentioned. This 

“-T-rrrS Mi ^ —. i peculiarity consists in the barrel 

(11 n nrnnnr beine encased in a barrel 

lacLtor Ikdit steel cylinder. lioLli 
iiciiic Bcvowcd into Iho body of 
MirTEj pveofth, and tho uoso ond of 
|P>*—' ~ yq J / blic barrel parsing loosely tlironglx 

a thimble at Lho end of tho harrel 
Fig. 3.—Fienoli Lebol Kagazino Rifle, in Bcctlon. jacket. Tiio siglila are fixed to 

tlio harrol jacket. TUoro is a 

holds eight cartridges. Tho points of the builds very eliglib air-space between the barrel and tho 
ai'O flatteued to lessen tho clianco of occidental jaefcob, ami the advantages claimed for tho com- 
explo.sions in the tube, wiiicli might be caused by pound barral are chioflj' that tho barrel proper is 
the cap of one cartridge icsting on the point of the protected and ia lees liable to injury from a blow, 
bullet of the cartridge in rear of it. Tlic carliidge- and that tho outer coating dooB nob heat eo rapidly 
cose is charged with ahoiit 35 grains of smokeless aa o barrel conabrncted in the ordinary way, and 
iiowdor, ana the bullet weighs about 215 grains, that thoroforo a haudguard, sucli as is u.scd with 
The muzzle velocity is about 2000 ft.-seconds. tho English rifle, is not necoBsary. The Mamilichnr 
Great results were expected from this rifle when and tho Mauaer both havo a calibre of ’fllS", and 
finsb introduced; but oxpcriciico has sbown that fire a bullet \7oiglihig 210 grains, blip charge of 
the smokeless powder adopted for the Lobel ainokeleaa powder being about 35 grains, and the 


Fig. 3.—Fienoli Lebol Jfagazino Rifle, in acctlon. 


holds eight cartridges. Tho points of the builds 
are natteued to lessen tho clianco of occidental 
explo.sion 8 in the tube, wiiicli might be cansed by 
the cap of one cartridge resting on the point of the 
inillcb of the cartridge in rear of ifc._ Tlic carliidge- 
cose is charged with about 35 grains of smokeless 
Iiowdor, ana the bullet weighs about 215 grains. 
The muzzle velocity is oboub 2000^ ft.-seconds. 
Great results were expected from this rifle when 
finsb introduced; but oxpcriciico has sbown that 
the smokeless powclov adopted for the Lobel 


cartridge ia nob reliable, and tlittb after'being kept muzzle velocity about 2000 rb.-aecoml.H. In the 
a year or so it greatly deteriorated. hands of tho Ciiilian OongrefisionallflU tho Mann- 

The Lobel rifle itself has provml inferior to licher rifle contiilmtcd very largely to Lho defeat of 


one of a simploi* oonstriiction, called the Bertliicr 
rifle after the name of the inventor. Tho breech 
meclianism ia on the same princinle os that of all 
other mngazino arms—viz. the bolt containing the 
strikiTig apparatus; bub tbe xnagarino in the fore 
end of the stock is_ diBcardecl, nnn tho Mannlicliev 
magn'zinc adopted in its place. This consists nf a 


Balmaccila in 1891. 

Sporting Bifitss have already heon dealt with 
iintler the head of BrcecU-loading and Firearms 
(q.v.). Bub it may bo ns well to ohsorvo that tho 
same principle or law governs the n'minunitiou for 
tho sporting as for tho military rifle, only it is 
diircrcutly applied. In tho military rill© a high 
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velocity ami yvcab accuracy are retjmreil aL inodor- 
ately long ranges; ib is fcliorcfore necesaavy to have 
a heavy Mllob in jiio|iovtion to its (liamctcr. But 
in sporting rille-s long range shooting is not roqnired; 
tlie Imllefccan tliercfore he made very much lighter 
ill proportion to its diameter. And as the shock of 
recoil noiii a light liullet is coinpamtively slight, the 
powder charge may he ^•ery large; liy this means a 
very liigli muzzle velocity is ohtained and great ac- 
cuincy at short ranges. As an e-vanijile of the above 
ve may take the ’450" Ijore E.-ipress rille and coinpai-e 
it with the Martini rifle liaviiig the same bore. The 
charge of i»o>V(ler for the Jlartiiii-Huiny unrlridgc 
is 85 grains, ami weight of bullet 480 grains—pro¬ 
portion of powder to bullet, 1 to 5jf; muzzle velocity, 
1320 f t.-BCConds; highest point of trajectory at 100 
yards, 2J inolieaj nt IfiO yards, nearly 7 incna'3. In 
the *450" Express the powder charge is 120 grains; 
weight of inillot, 2G0 grains; nrojmrtion of powder 
to liullet, 1 to 2|f 1 muzzle velocity, over 2000 fb.- 
sccoiuls; liigliest point of trajccloiT at 100 yards, 

inch j at InO yards, under 8^ inclie.s. In Iho 
year 1801 the troops of the countries oniimeralcd 
below wore oitlicr armed or wore in process of lioing 
armed with magazino rides; hut at that lime in 
Norway and Sweden and in Russia tlio jiattorn to 
1)0 adopted had nothcon finally decidcil on. In the 
United States of America the original Leo rifllo is 
still in use, hut the "Winchester and other small- 
boro repeaters are also in the hands of a part of the 
United States army. 

JiIAClAZCNIS nil'LES IN USB. 

Ko. o( 

Cnuiilrr, niflg. IVcInlit. CaIOjk, MAgntlne. Ronnilalii 

llAfnaliic. 

lb, oz. liiclie*. 

Auitvifl.Mnntilidioi'. 10 2 ‘Slfi FIxod box. 6 

Eiiginnd.Lcc-SIotroixl. 0 0 SOS Uotacliobic. 8 

Frniico.Tjobcl. 0 4 *310 Tubo. 8 

Sonnaity ....JInuKfi'. U 8 'bio I'txnl liox. 6 
Italy.VutUTlI, 10 10 '400 Flx«d box. 6 

For A inoi’o dotaifccl account of tho arms i-cfcrrcd to in 
abovo AVtiolo tlio vender ia referred to * ArmcHilfouportn- 
tivos,’ by Schmidt, in Enoinccniid.lfoa. of Fobrnwy 0, 
Mnroli u, April 8, and Ulny IS, 1891, and 'J'rcaiise oh 
MUitarj/ Smull-urina and AmjimnitioHy by Licut-oohmcl 
Bond, It,A, See also tho articles in this work on Firr- 
ATIMH, Gun, GuNNEIIY, PR0JK0TIbE,"VOWINTBKM8, 4c. 

RinciilOll* All Bricinli iiifanlry are now rillo- 
men; hut till 1854 rillenien were tho exception, tho 
army goiiorally liaving tho smoobh-horo ‘Brown 
Bess.’ During tho Peninsular war tho 00th and 
OGth Rommon'ts were annod ns rillciiicn, taught 
light inhinbry diill, and clothed in dark green. 
The 95lh hccame the 'Rifle Brigade.’ Tho OObh 
are called * The King’s Boyal Bille Corps.’ In 1881 
tho 2Qtli and 90th were linked to form tho'Scottish 
Rifles,’ and drc.sscd in green ; while the 83d and 
SGtli Foot were formed into tlio ' Royal Irish Rifles.’ 
See also Voluntbeus. 

Rigll) capital of Livonia, and next after St 
Pctui'shni'g and Odcs.sn tlio third seaport of llnssia. 
lies on the Dwina (crossed hore liy a bridge of 
boats and a railway liridgo) 7 miles from tho 
mouth of tho river, and .950 by rail SW. of St 
Pcterabuvg viA P^koir. The old town has narrow 
streets and mndimval liouse.s and stores; hnt the 
siibiirb.H avo laid nut in broad streets witli liand- 
some biiihling.i. Tlie chief cdilicos arc tlio cathe¬ 
dral built in 1204, burned down in I.W, hub re¬ 
built; St Peter’s Church (1400), with a steeple 
400 feet bi"li; the castle of tho old Knights of 
tlie Sword, built 1494-1515, tlio former 1*081110000 
of tbo grand-master of the order; and .several old 
guild houses aiul Hanseatic halls. It is the seat 
of an archbialioii of the flrcok Cliiirch. Its in- 
clusti'ies are rapidly glowing; they turn outcottons, 
machines, tobacco, corks, spirits, oil, inotal wares, 
glass, paper, flax, jitlc, and oilcloth, and employ 


nearly 12,000 worU-])eople. Tho exports reacli an 
annual avemgo of £5,560,000 (£2,300,000 in 1806), 
and embrace grain (average £1,433,000), timhor 
(£1,176,000), flax (£1,077,000), linseed (£581,500), 
hemp and heni])-sced (£443,000), wool, hides, og^s, 
oilcake, hair (horse and camel), ami ininoral oil, 
The imports (iron and steel, coal, machinery, 
cotton, dye-woods, corkwood, lierring.s, manure, 
woollens, and wine) average £2,233,000 (£076,000 
in I860). Britain's share in tins trade is repro- 
sQiileil by an average of £2,004,000 for exports and 
£978.350 for imports. The port, udiioli is closed hy 
ice for three to four montlis in the winter, is 
oiitorod by an average of 230G vessels of 1,047,015 
toiLs every year, of whicli 625 of 464,600 tons are 
ilrilisli. Riga has grown from 102,500 inliahiLants 
ill 1867 to 169,.929 in 1881, and 176,300 in 1885, 
Nearly oiio-half are Gormans (with Gorman-s])eak- 
iiig Jews), oiic-fonrtli lliiHsiaiis, and one-fourth 
J^tts. Riga was founded in 1201 hy AlhevL, 
Bishop of Livonia, and soon became a first-rate 
eommorcial town, and member of the Hanseatic 
League. It bolongetl to Poland from 1501, and in 
1621 was taken by Gustavns Adolpbns, and in 1710 
was fiiiftlly annexed to Russia. 

The (.IUI.F OX' Rioa is an inlet on tho cast side of 
tho Bailie Sea, which M'asbcs theslinrcsof (^onrlanil, 
Livonia, ami Esthonia. It is 105 miles in length 
from north to smith, and about 00 in brondtli. Tim 
islands of Oesol, Dagil, Mohn, and ^yol•JllS lie 
athwart tho onti’ance. The chief river which 
falls into the gulf is the Dwina. Sandbanks vendor 
navigation in some pai'ts dangerous. 

Riglii* Sec Rioi. 

Right Ascension. See Ahohnsion. 

Rigllt'liniHlcOncSSis no dnnbt duo (o the lack 
of iwrfecb symmotiT in tbo Imman body. If llio 
latter could bo foltlccl over from a medial line so 
that each organ of the one side fell uxnclly n|ion a 
corresponding organ of tho other, wu shonld Inivo a 
stnictiirc highly favoiiralile, mechanioally, to this 
equal uro of cacii limb, and ambidoxlral individuals 
would bo the rule, not the exception. If a vortical 
lino be drawn dividing tbo Ijouy it will bo fimnd 
that the centre of gravity is a little to Urn right of 
this mcHlial line. Tliis makes tlie right side Imavltu'. 
Fi-oni a series of o.xpeiinionts tho greater woiglit 
lias been estimated at about 15 onnees. U]ion Ibis 
fact is founded the mcohanicnl Lhcory of right- 
handedness, or tho predominance of the I'lght 
hand over tho left; or, more generally, of iho limbs 
of the right side over those of the lefti ns u.xpoiiiuled 
hy Professor Ihichanan of Glasgow in a immplik't 
published in 1HU2. Tho thrco-loliud right Inng is 
moie capacious and receives iiioro air during an 
inspiration than tho two-luljod left. Tim liver 
during inapiration swings toward tho right Hide, 
shifting tho conti-o of gravity fai'Llior to that side. 
In violoiib lunscnhir exortion there is more air 
pTOporlionally inhaled by Die lung of tho side 
which Hustains tho exortinii. Normally about 230 
cubic inches of air aio contained by the lungs, of 
which tho right holds 20 inchuH moru than tho loft. 
Under e.xcrtioa of Lliu right side tho larger lung is 
better filled than tho Hiiialler, and the centre of 
gravity is removed niibil it i.H found in a lino pass¬ 
ing tlirough tho right foot; so that the riglil lug 
nml fool allortl a sLoadior basis of sniqiort than lliu 
loft would do umlcr similar cireumstaiiees, Wluch- 
ever log- wo stand on we nso the arm of that side to 
greater advnntago, ami thus, througli the groalor 
use of bho rigiit lower limb, tho right upper limb 
comes to bo proforred, 

I’rofeasor Jluchanan’s theory also oxplahiH the 
almost univoiflal habit of carrying burdens on tbo 
left slionlder. In tho ease of a light weight, slung 
on the arm, the equilibrium of tlio body is bettor 
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iiKiiiitaineil 1»y eaii-ying ic on tlie le/t Bitle. If 
the weight Le ti heavy one, home on the left 
shoitklei', the Ijinden is really Ijcjing fiwpjwrted very 
Much by tliG j-jgJifc Jijiib, owing to tl)e iiatiiraJ 
cnvvo of the body towards the riglit aide, while 
sustaining the pressure. 

But, it maybe argued, if this tlieoiy covci-h the 
case, then Icft-liandediicss, which is certainly iii' 
lierited, cannot bo accounted for except on the 
extraordiiiniy supposition of transference of the 
viscera. In a very few cases loft-liandedness has 
been founil to accompany such tmnspositiun. 
Strange to say the liver has been found on the loft 
side, and the heart, stomach, and spleen on the 
right witliout any doraugoment to the health of 
tho subject, oven from the point of view of a lifc- 
insuvance company. Nei,’ertlieless> tho uumhor of 
cnsc.s of goaiiine icft-Iiandcdnca.s far c.xcccc1s such 
in&tauceft of tvanapositiou. Au explanation of left- 
handedness in normal structures has been soiiglit 
by falling back on the fact that the ccrobml heiui- 
splicrOB of tliQ brain worU the muscles cross-wise. 
I'ftvi'iev'a I'CHoavchca liave pvov&l that when we bcc 
with the right eye wo see witit the left side of the 
bvaiii. Another ouviunu aj\t\ iuRtvv\c.Uvo fact is that, 
althougli an animal be renderod blind of an eye hy 
the deatructiorr of a convolution on one side of the 
brain, tho blimlnoss is temporary. Soon tlie other 
homisphero can lake U]i tiio function, and then 
vision is possible with both eyes ns hoforc. 

Viewed in ihia light, Imveditary Icft-lmwdcdnosa 
may he due io lito gieatci- dcrotoptueiit of Clio right 
side of the brain. ^uppo.so accident, or tho crnclty 
of the con<tuovor, liad dciiri\-ctl a comparatively 
young archer of his riglit band or right eye (and 
the latter cruel cuslom is roforred to in tho lliblo), 
tlien the loft liaiid, governed hy the i-ight homl- 
sphere, being called into work would react on that 
henilsnhore, whoso blood-vossols would bo oftoiier 
reploiiishcd and whoso strength an<t sensitiveness 
would grou'. It Is not loo much to fuauino that in 
some oases this Improvod power of tho right henii- 
sphere might bo transmitted to a descemlnnl. 'It 
is practically certain,’ says Dr Bostian, ‘that the 
great prcpondeianco of right-hando<l inovonioiits in 
orditiary individuals must tend to produce a more 
eomplox organisation of the left than tho Hghl 
hemlsiilierc.' M, Broca .slates tliatiii forty hiuins 
lie examined he found the loft frontal lohe heavier 
than tho riglit, These inve-sligations have not yet 
been thoroughly carried out; but jiossihly the 
explanation of obstinate Icft-lmndediicss lies in 
tliat direction. 

In connection with tho evolution of tho species 
right-liaiulcdiicss, in all probability, has been a late 
oemrisitinu. Tho body is more .Hymmolrical in 
cany yontli, and is niorc symmetrical in the female 
than in the mala, A very young child betrays no 
disposition to use tlio right hand more than the 
loft. 'I'Uo habit of usiug the right hand gradually 
increases with Itnyliood, and hoys have to tho last 
a wider veugc witlr the viglit Uaivd than girls, who 
are proverbially bad alono-throwers. Hitherto, 
however, the duiest rccovdH of tUo human race, 
even wiion inaii skotclied with a flint jioiiit on the 
bmies of extinct animivlH, prove him to have heeu a 
riglib-handcd being. Hie profiles arc then skcLched 
with faces toward tlic left, just us a fttrcofc arab 
clinlkH Llioin on a door at tho present day. Never¬ 
theless, the primeval lofl-luviuled aviiefc often ho- 
trays liimsolf. Broii/o weapons arc tho woapous of 
right-handed indlvidualsj witnessIhocuriousyew- 
trdo liandle of n bronze sickle Iishcd up from tlie 
lake of Brienno, Switzerland, miito intact and 
ingeniously carved, 'as inoopablo,’says Sir Daniel 
■\Vilson, ‘ of being used by a lofl-haiideil shcai'er 
us onr proseiit mower’s soytho.' 

A few ohftcrvoi’S of the habits of mt’ngca have 


remarked that left-Jmnded indivulnufa were propor¬ 
tionally nioi'O luiiiiorous among them. Tills is 
what we should expect from tlie enormous addi¬ 
tional demands made ly civilisation, it.^ mamieiw, 
and its tools upon the activity of tlie riglit hand. 
It only veqiiirea to spend an hour at a carpenter’s 
bench to see liow planes, screws, &c. are fasiiioncd 
to suit that member. In drawing a pattern of 
small repeating cliaraotcr wc begin, oa we begin to 
write a page, at the top left-hand side, so as to 
avoid placing fingers on the still iindiied pigments. 
Military drill, associated labour, aiid, ns iniicli 
08 any, the tyrant fashion, all urge on tho right 
liAiid III the path of gienter dextcrityj leaving tlie 
left 08 the inept drmfgo whose duty it is merely to 
assist. No wonder the right has acquired strength, 
aiM, greater tactile sciiMilulity, and greater patience 
of the extremes of heat and cold. N^atuvalists, who 
observe that adult tiioiikcys catch mtta more witli the 
riglit hand, that the African elephant digs more 
with tluright iuslc, or that the Carnlliia \iavi'ot has a 
preferential claw for grasping, tell ns that these 
habits arc subject to mot e luimcious exceptions tliaii 
thoexceptionof lofl-bandcdiicss witlihiiniaii beings. 
Egyptian and Asiyriau painting audsculntuie ami 
Etruscan bronztHi also elucidate tho general law that 
burdens have liccn oRsigiicd to the left shouldev } so 
that the position of the shonhcid’s plaid is nowise a 
whim, but has Its root® in tlie far post, Tlie primi¬ 
tive blankot-lilco toga of tiie Etnisoans covers tlis 
loft sUouldev, and is wvappcil under the right arm¬ 
pit to allow of the freer motion of tJiiit arm. 

Use and disuse, by stveuglbouiiig ov weakening 
organs, would warrant us in believing that wliere 
there is mccinality of vision bolwceu one’s eyes tbs 
balance would bo thrown In favour of the riglit. 
As Sir John Horachell ho® vemaYked, coses con bo 
mldnccd of arsons udio wore uimu’are of one of 
their eyes bernc weak almost to blmducss until far 
advanced in life. TJio writer has a near-siglitod. 
left eye, Inherited from a gramlfathor short-sighted 
in both, the defect of wliich Ite did nut discuvor 
until far advanced in maniiood. It is well lo know 
that such disparity in iiowor of rdsioii can be greatly 
mitigated by the Icnsos of tljo oonlisl. A good 
deal of folkloi-o is lo bo found connected with the 
riglit and left liands. Tlie iiilo of the road and 
the iiilcrprotalion of omens toll, by tho contrary 
rule ohtaiiihig In nations of dillerent rnoc, no siiiafl 
part of their story ns lo wliollior bhoy boluiig to 
tho conqiioixii'H or the coiiqiiercil. Sco Sir Daniel 
AVilson’s 2’he lUqU Hand: Lefl-handcdniiss (1801) | 
Professor Dwiglib in Senhner's Manaxiito (April 
1801) { also the article BuaiN, Ynl. II. pp, 301, 302. 

Kiglif, Claim oi*. See Pitiiis Cicuncii, 

Riglit of Way» the right which the publio 
1ms lo Uie free passage over roads or trucks. Tho 
exprcabiuii is more generally applied to those public 
routes which arc noi statutory roads, sneb as lull 
or field patlis, dinvo roads, hndlo and otlicr paths, 
and carl or driving roads in the common use of 
the public, which aio not kept up by the county 
autliorities. In many iuatuucoa tlicso roads aro 
the oiify means of communtcatioit holwccn itiipoit- 
oub dlntrieta; and generally they arc the aliorCor, 
and often the iiioro pictui-csquc, AVays from one 
poiiiii to auothci'. Right of way aleo exists along 
the ecAshorc and on tlie banks or tidal rivoi’s. Tho 
law of righta of M'ay ia judicial and not statutory, 
In Scotland, where of latu the chief causes cMdbrcs 
have originated, forty years’ couliuuous v\b© by the 
public of such roads or paths is tlic proscriptive 
UQiriml for couatilutbrg a right of way -, white iu 
Enfflniid the public acquire ft' right or u'ey under' 
dorucalioii to them by the owiiov of live 8ihl,,iu\d 
user Bigiiifying thoir aocvptance of the same, or 
when dcdicatron can faiiiy ho absunied from 
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notovious user, which iiecda gcaeiully to bo prove*! 
for a lengfciieaed period, but which way yet, acooitl- 
iiig to circunistauccs, Lo presvinied fraw ft period of 
user of only a few years. Tliu Xallowiug points fail 
under tlie legal aspe&b of a public ri^ib of wayj 
according to tlio law of Scotland: (1) The path 
Or road must go from one public place to another 
public jdftoe. By this is nut meant tiiat it must 

0 h’oin ono town or village to another; it may 

e between any two points at whiclr tlie pnblic 
liavo ft right to he, and to wliich they iiniort for 
Some definite and intclHgiblo purpose. Thus it 
limy mu from ono highway to another} but it 
Cannot nm between a pribllc load and a private 
hcnisc. (2i It must 1/e along eoine toier&biy 
well-defined route between the iennini. (3) If 
blicre is a deliiiilo road between two public 
places it does nub nialtcr for what pur^iuse it 
Is used. It is not necessary that the public 
should use the road for aiiy busiucss purpose; 
it is quite BultioiGnt if the piupoae is merely fur 
recreation, tlie o.NCVcise of walKing, or tlie con¬ 
templation of the hcautica of nature. (1) Its use 
iiuisb be maintahicil by tlie public themseIvcH in 
order to keep up the right to tlic way. ConriHuoua 
use U necessary, though the public need not use 
the road ovory day or every month; yot tlio right 
is in danger if use is discontinued for any length 
of time. But if tlio public allow thomsolvcs 
to bo excluded from the road for seven years 
the proprietor bocomes ontitlod to oontinue the 
oxoluBioii by interdict without raising the mieslion 
of public right—that is to say, iiosscssiou for 
seven years throws the onus jirobantli on the 
pnhlle, Aocordhig to the law of England such 
pointa are nob construed in a nanw sense, and 
they distinctly difi'er in the following respects: 
(1) It is nob necessary that tlie riglit of way be 
between two public places, ami (2) eoiiliuuous use 
is nob necessary, for no lapse of time as regards n»or 
or the olniniing of Choir rights can bar the right of 
the nubile Co a footpath or a highway oitco dc<Ii* 
cateu to them, or where dodleation can lie assumed. 
Thera arc, hoiYOVor, atatulory provisions for shut¬ 
ting up a road when It becomes unnecessary. The 
whole DicatUh of the originally dedicated road, in¬ 
cluding what is known as *i'oad wastes,’ must 
always I'enmin os the right of way to the public, 
ami cannot bo cncrnaulied upon. 

InHcobland tliere is no imblic authority for tlio 
protection of tlio Intci'e-sta of tho public in rights 
of way, or for their maiutennnee. They are in tlio 
position of being left to eluuice; and ‘what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business ’ has 
resulted in many vaUiablo rights being lost. The 
public, or indivUhinl ineiiibcrs of the public, have to 
incur the co-sts and risks of litigation in the courts 
nmler an action of declarator to recover a rojwl 
which a pio|nietov luis closed, and ibis dilliculb for 
them to do tliis. In England, though there is also 
jjo diieet public, onihority Soi thti gn/i ol 
rights of way, yeb tlicir ?nrtt'7i^c«£t«cc is so far iiro- 
vided for under section 10 of the Local Governineiib 
(England) Act, 18S8, wliicli enacts that county 
councils * may, if they think At, coubribiitc towards 
the costs of the iiiaintciianco, repair, cnlargcmcnl, 
and impi'ovemenb of any highway or pulific foot¬ 
path in tlie county, altliougii tlie same is nob a 
inaiti roftd.’ 

Both In Scotland and England infinciitial .societies 
exist for the purpose of assisting in tho protection 
of public rigliLs of way—viz. the Scottish liights of 
Way and Hecreabion Society, ^^dinbnrgll, /oniided 
in 1844 and veconsLiluted in 1884, nml tlieNational 
Footpath Pre.soivation Society, IxMidon, fonndod 
in 1884. There arc also several societies for special 
districts. Bills liavo since 1888 been introduced 
into the House of Conmioiis by private membci's 


with the object of cbaigiiig a public authority with 
the dirty or protecting and inaintaiiiing right.'V of 
way, but no legislative measure has yet been passed. 
See also the suction on the law of liipliways at 
Hoad. For right of way on the Norfolk Broads, 
see Waller Ilyo, Fishing, Shooting, and Sailing on 
tho Norfolk ^road4 (Norwich, 1801). 

Rig'lltSy DECJ,AnATION AND BILL OI^ Tlie 
Convention Parliaiiient which called the Prince 
and Princess of Orange to tlic throne of England 
sot forth, in a solemn iustrnmont known by tlie 
name of the Boclavation of lliglits, tho funda¬ 
mental principles of the constitution wliich were to 
be imposed on William and Mary on their accept¬ 
ance of tho crown. This deciaration (Febiuaiy 
1G80), drawn up by a committco of the Commons, 
and assenteil to by the Iiords, began by declaring 
that King James II. had committed certain acts 
contrary to the laws of the rcalin, and, having 
abilica^, hail left the tlivoiio vacant. Tho main 
in-ovisioiis of tliij Deolavatum, and of tho Bill of 
Hights (October 1080) based upon it, wove to the 
elfeot that the power of snspeiiding and of dis- 
peiising with laws by regal authority is illegal; 
that the conimisslun fur creating the late Cuiivb of 
ConinuH.sionors for Ecclesiiisbical Causes, ami all 
coinniiBslons ami courts of tho like iialuro, arc 
illegal; that tho levying of money lor the iiso of 
tho crown by )>rorogativo, without grant of parlia¬ 
ment, is illegal; that it is tho right of tho Huhjoots 
to nebition tho king, and all iirosociitions for such 
petitioning are illegal; tliat tlio raising or koopinu 
of a standing army in time of poaco, oxcejit witli 
consent of parliament, is illegal; that Protestant 
subjects may have arms for Ihoir dofonce; that tlio 
election of membors of parliamont should be Iroo ; 
that freedom of speech in parliament should not ho 
qiiestionod In any ]))ftco out of pavliainent; that 
oxceasivo hail ought not to be required, or bxcoshIvo 
linos imposed, or cruel or uniisnal ]>unislinmnbs 
Inliictcd ; that jurors should bo duly impannok’d, 
and lliat jurors in trials for higli-trcasuii nliould bo 
freeholders; that grants and ])rounsos of Anus and 
forfeitures before conviction are illegal; ami that 
for redress of all griovancos, and tho ameudinmit, 
streiigtiioning, anu pro.sei’ving of the laws, parlia¬ 
ments ought to bo held frequently, Tlio vomainlng 
clauses treat of tlie snccossiuti to Uie crown. Kuo 
also Petition of Hiuht. 

KIkIUs of Man, Heolahation of the, a 
famous Btatenicutof tliuconstltulion and jiriiusiplcs 
of civil Booioty ami govornineuL adopted by tho 
Fronch Katkmal AH.Hetnhly in August 1780. In 
lii-vtorifftl Uniwvinnco it luaj’ fairly bo ranked ndth 
tho English Hill of Rights and the American 
Dcclar.'vtion of indopondence. Tb Hiiggestcd the 
title for Paino’s dofence of the French UovoluLiou 
amiinst Burko (1701-02); which ivas followed by 
itlaiy WoUBbonecraft Godwin’s Vindication of (ho 
Ilignts of Women. 

or Kigui, an isolated mountain standing- 
betwcou tho Lakes of Lucerne, Zug, and Lower/, in 
Swibzorlftiul, is greatly frequentod by visituns on 
account of tho oxlonaivo viewH it comiiiaiids of some 
of the finest Swiss acencry. VcrdanlpaaLui es eloLlio 
the Hniniult, and the slope-s are holtcd with foresls, 
About 100,000 tourists ascend tiie Itigi (fiOOC feet) 
overj' Houaou, principally by muaiiH oi two LooLhetl 
mihvaya—one fromViUnuu (1871) on the T.ako of 
Lucerne, tho other from Arth (1871)) on tho Lalcc of 
Zug, 41 and 7 inilca long rea}ieutLvoly. Tlioro are 
liaTt-a-uuxcii hotels near or at tho Bummit, as well as 
a Capuchin monaatory (1089), tho church of wliieli 
contains a wonder-working image of the Madonna 
that atiracUs numovons pilgrims. 

Riginity is one of tho properties of matter 
which sharply diirerontiatu solids from fluUlH. In 
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abstract (lyuainics a rigid system is a collocnliou 
of yjavticlfts whiolk, howovev uuith they way movo 
as a iio\'tir allcr their mutual relative posi¬ 

tions. Sucli a sy.stom lias no true nhysicol exist¬ 
ence, since there is no hnowii substance M'iiich 
can resist deformation. Nevertlicless, those tnih- 
stances wliicli yield hut slightly to deforming 
atvesacii—all aoluls practically—are regarded as 
])f).ssessing a certain rigidity, wliieh is measured hy 
the ratio of tlio deforming stress to tho dcforinatioii 
prodnoed. 'I'lic greater this ratio is, the more 
nearly docs the substance approach the condition 
of tJie ideal fiz/id body, ndioso behaviour iindoi* the 
action of given forces forma the auliject-matter of 
what it is usual to call Rigid Dyiiamica. The pro¬ 
perty of rigidity itself, as desciibed above, falls to 
tic diaenssed under tlie general subject of elaatieity. 
Of ortlinaiy substanGG.s steel possesses the highest 
rigidity. See Elasticity, Ethur, Matter. 

lUgfor mortis* See Death. 

KigVGtllit the limb and principal of tlic four 
Vedas. See Veda. 

lUllcvo. See Relief. 

Kilo. See Rhoeope. 

Rilll'illU city of Italy, stands on the shore of 
the Adriatic, 60 miles by rail SE. of Bologna; it is 
atill BUiT'oundtw.1 wibli walls, ami containa many 
modituval buildings. The cathedral, the tom|)lo 
altered and built to commemorate tho unhallowed 
love of Siylsmuiuio Malateata and Isotta degU 
Atti, a boaubihil Uonalssanco struoturo, dates from 
1440^60; tlio chiuch of St Giuliano ia adorned with 
inetuvcH \iy Vevoueae, and St Girolamo with a 
jiiobni'o of that saint by Guoreino. Tho aiiciont 
castle of the Malalesta is now used os a prison. 
Tho little river on whlcii tlie city stands is spanned 
by a ^vliito marble Roman biiugo, 296 feet long, 
with ilvo arclios. Beside one of the gates stands tho 
triumphal uvcli, ‘IC feet higli, erected In hommv of 
Augustus. TJto spot whore Ctosar stood to address 
his soldiers after crossing the Rubicon (alxnit 10 
wiles N\V. of lUiuiul) is marked in one of the 
squares by a Jiioiinmunlal pillar. The city maun- 
faetures silks ami sail-olotli. Pop. 10,838, with 
suburbs I0,lfi8. One of these subum, half a mile 
distant on the seashoro, is much visitcii for sea¬ 
bathing. Uriginally an Umbrian, and then for 
ftovevivl coutuvicH an Etvufioaiicity, Uimlui (Ariia- 
ilium) foil into tlio hands of the Romans hi 286 fi.C. 
Tlioy made it the nortlvorn termimw of the Flam- 
iniau Way from Rome, and the ROUtUcru tor- 
jiiinns of the ACiiiiliaii Way to Piacenza and of the 
Popllian V'^ay to Venice, and utilised tho advan¬ 
tages of Re position as asciipovtfor commuuicatUig 
with the east sulc of tho Adriatic. After being 
battled for by Goths and Dyzautinc.s, and held by 
the latter, the Lomhards, and the FtaulvS, it 
became a shuttlccook between the oinporur and the 
pope. At last, weary of tins alternation of inaotorH, 
nevfchor of whom profited her, IlLmitii pnt licraclf 
iindov tlio protection of the llousc of Malatesta 
(1237}, whose chiefs soon made thomsolvas absolute 
mastei'S of her fortunes, Awougst the tragic 
episodes that uiarkcd tho family history of these 
ritlci'H may bo nioiitioncd tlio killing of Francesca 
(q.v.) da ilimini ami Uov lovor by hiR brother, and 
tlio story of l\vrisiiia, the subject of Byron’s poem. 
The most famous, or ratlior infomons, njoinbor of 
tiiQ family was Sigiamuiulo (1417-08), a brave wid 
skilful soulier, a scliolav, n pntroii of the fine ni*ts, 
but a limn of brutal animal passions, and with no 
sense of riglib and wrong, The head, of the lum^ 
sold Ilia rights ovor lUmini to tlio Venetians in 
1603 j but tho popo wrested them to liiinBoIf in 
1628, and kept them until 1800. See Yviarto’s 
Uii Coiidottiere an XV. StCole; liiminiilSBi). 


ItiuioiiSki, a Canadian town, stands on thu 
aoubli sliove of the St Lawrence, at the influx of 
the Biniouski River, 182 miles by rail E, of Quebec. 
It U the seat of a bishop, a summer watering-iilace, 
and a telegraphing station for anivals and depart¬ 
ures of ships. Pop. 1417. 

Rtuderpesti See Cattle-plaoui!:. 

lUllg (Sax, ring or hrinff) is any cii'clc or 
section of a cylinder. Rings of gold, silver, and of 
other iiiotala aud materials have been worn in all 
tiinas and countries, and while they liave been 
used to rlecoiato tlio eais, uock, nose, lips, arms, 
legs, aud toes, fingor-vings have always occupied 
the most impovtaut and significant place ninong 
aucli ornaments. From tho earliest period of 
civiliaeil volationalups the fmger-ving was a con¬ 
venient tneans for carrying tho signet of its U'earer. 
Ill Genesis, xxxviii. 17, 18, we read that Judah left 
hia signet ns a pledge with hia daughter-iu-law; 
and ill oliap. -xli, 42 it is narrated Riat Pharaoh 
delivered to Joseph his royal signet as a token of 
deputed power aud authority. I^om the fact that 
these ancient rings carried engraved signets early 
ring-lore is intimately mixed up udtii the origin 
aud development of gem and seal engvai'ing. 
Herodotus mentions the wearing of finger-riiiga 
by tlio Babylonians j ami from Asia the habit prob¬ 
ably passed into Greece, although the Homeric 
JOCiiiB mention oar-rings nloiio, In the later Greek 
cgeiids the ancient heroes are described aa wearing 
rings, and every freeman throughout Greece seems 
afterwaids to liave possessed one. Tlic Lace- 
dtomonians wore iron rings. The Romans arc said 
to havQ derived the use of rings from tlio Sabines; 
their lings were at first, ns tJmse of the Greeks, 
sigiiot-vhigs, but mado of iron. Every free Roman 
had a right to wear one ; and down to the close of 
tho rcpiiblic the iron ring was worn by those wlio 
afTcctod the siiuplioily of old times. Ambossadom, 
in the early ago of tho republic, ■u’ore goUi lings ns 
a part of their o/Hcial Ovm—a cxtBtoni afterwards 
extended to senators, chief- 
magistrates, and iu later 
times to the equites, who 
were said to enjoy tJie 
annuli auret\ from which 
other iieiBons were c.x- 
eluded. It hecauio ens- 
ternary for tho emperors to 
confer tlioj/w ««>•«' 
on uiiom they iilenaed, 
oud the jnivilego grow 
gradually more and more 
e.xtciisivo, till Justinian 
eiubiaccd within it all 
citizoiiK of the empire 
wliotlier or lioor- 

tiui. Rings onloi'cd into 
tlic gi'<Hiua>voik of many Eiy-1. 

oriental aiiperBlitions, as 

ill the legond of Solomon's ring, which, among its 
ninny magical virtues, enabled the monarch to 
triuiiinh over nil opponents, and dally to transport 
liiiuseU to tho celestial sphorcs, uiiove he learned 
the sccretR of the universo. Tlic Greeks iiiontioii 
various rings endowed with inagio power, os that 
of Gyges, which rendored liim invisible wlien its 
Btone was turned inwards; and in old ,Saxon ro¬ 
mances a siiiiilnr ring legend is incorporated. Tho 
ring of Polyciutes (q.v.), wliioh u'os /lung into the 
aoa to propitittto Nemesis, was found by its owner 
insido n fish; and thoro were persons who made a 
lucrative traffic of selliug cliarnied rings, -worn for 
the moat part bj' the lower classes. By many 
MuasulmonB at the present day a ring having en- 
cioaed in it a verse from the Koran is u'oni as 
lin amulet. 
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Various explatifitiona liavo been given of the 
connection of tlie ring with nianiage. Ib would 
appear tliat wecldiiig-i'ings wcio worn by the Jews 
prior to Christian tunes, Fig. 1 sliowe a, Jewish 
marriage-ring beautifully wroughb in gold fili¬ 
gree, and richly enamelled, now in the posses¬ 
sion of Lord Londesborough. It has been said 
tliab ns the delivery of blie aigiieb-iing to any 
one was a sign of deputing or aliaiing of author¬ 
ity, so the delivery oi a ring by Intsband to wife 
indicated her aclinittanco to slmro hie rights and 
privileges. In pagan tiinea in Europe the ring 
seems to liave been connected with lidolity or with 
espousals. Fig, 2 shows a form of uetrotlml- 
ring called a (fmmel, or linked ring, which was 
used in iater Ciines; the upper fig. shows the tlireo 



parts brouglit together, the lower fig. bho parba 
separate^. By an ancient Norse custom, described 
in bho Etji'brmia Saga, wlien an oath was im- 
posed, he by whom ib was pledgeci passed Jiis hand 
llirougli tv stiver ring, sacred to tMb ceremony; 
and in Iceland the ceremony of betrothal used to 
bo accompanied by the bridegroom passing his four 
iingem and tiiiinib tlirougli a large ring, and in 
this manner receiving the hand of tlio bride, as is 
I'Opvcsentcd in a woodcut in (Ui old edition of OUats 
Muniuts. As lately tvs 1780 tho practice existed 
in Orlcnoy of n man and woman plighting thou- 



commonly bestowed i and in iiiaiiy countries both 
spouse.s wear wciUling-vings. Although the tliinl 
linger of the left hand is tha o/ncial fingov, rings 
are worn on all fingers, and in mediteval times 
oven lilic tliiiinb.s u’cre frequently decorated with 
Ini'gc and massive rings, Uiiriiig the IGtli, 17lli, 
and 18tii centuries it was a 
^'ory eoiumoir ]>nicbice to have 
mottoes iimcribed on rings 
(fig. 3), including weilding- 
rings, and tlie motto was 
called the yosi/ or chanson. 
The rinjj was tlio symbol of 
the dominion of Venice over 
tho Adriatic; and yearly, on 



Fig. 3. 


Ascension Day, a ring was thrown by tho Doge 
from the ship into tho sea, to denote 

that as tho wife is subject to bev husband, so is 
the Adnatic Sea to fclic republic of Venice, Tho 
yeccptloii of a ring fortus an essential feature in tlie 
invGRbifcui-G of many Catholic diguifenries ; and oven 
in tliQ Anglican commniiion a sapphiro ‘imhiU- 
lical ’ ring was presented in Sfipteinber 1891 to the 
new Archhishop of York. Tlic ' (ishevninn’.s ring,’ 
^nLamlng an engraved roinesentation of St 
letur in an ancient fisliing-boat, is the ofliciol 
ring of investiture of the pope. It is broken 
and remade on the death of each pontiff, and 


when presented to the new head of the chmcli 
he declares tho name niulor which ho desires to 
rule, whicli name is thereafter engraved on it. 
Cardinals on their elevation receive a sapphire 
ling, and bishops on their consecration are also 
invested witli a special ring. The reception of 
novices into Catholic sisterhoods is accompanied 
with the presentation of a ring, which is worn as a 
badge of espousal to the cliurcli. In the investi¬ 
ture of sovereigns the nng also occnpios an im- 
port-anb place m tho coronation ceremonial. In 
addition to those, special rings were fornievly worn 
by serjeants-at-law, who also on receiving sillc mado 
presents to various functionaries of rings (100 some- 
times, costing £55 in all, cf. Notes and Queries, 
1884). Moreovor, tho knightly ordew, ma.soiiic 
bodies, and merchants omploycd distinctive rings 
for enabling them to claim the privileges of tliclr 
ordors or to facilitate their business. The carrying 
of seals attached to tlie walch-cliain in tho first 
place, and next tlie introduction of gnmined 
ciivclnpc-s, have had no small inllnciico in decreas¬ 
ing the uflioial importanco of ringH. 

fSco tlio artiolo Gem ; Finder-rinn Love, by W. Jones 
(1877), an claborato ooinpilivtion of tho pi-noticus. snpov. 
Btitioiis, and traditions cuimootcd with riiigii. soo also 
ICinR’a AntUnie Qms and Jlinijs (18721; HUtorii and 
Potiri/ of Fini/cr^Hn/n, by 0, Edwards (Now York, 
1880); nrtiolcB by Walorton, Fortnmn, and otliovs in 
Archaolot/lealJoitrnal ; and F. Solmoidov, IHc GeHlulInnii 
dealtingcsvomMiUelaUcf lia indieNetucUi'MaU)?., 1878). 

ItiiigfiM, St. Sco Ninian. 

lUiisboncs* This term is appllod to osseous 
or bony growths which are found upon the upper 
and lower pastern bones of tho hoi-so. They are of 
two kinds, true and false. The /also ringuono is 
an exostosis s|tuated above tho middlo of tho long 
pastoi-ii bonof'and as a rule gives no inconvonioiiec, 
and uiiluss very largo is not Jookcil upon as an 
unsoiimlncas. Tlie true ringbones, wliicli aro of 
two kinds—viz. liigh and loiv—aro always to be 
consldewMl as constituting an iiiisomithiCMS of tlio 
gravest diameter, involving tho articular omls of 
tho bones, and giving rise to oLstinato and ofiou 
incuroldc lamonesscs. Tho lilgli ringbone involves 
tho pastern joint, and tlio low ringhono tho collln 
joint, and is partly within tho liorny foot i in many 
COSOS botli the high and tho low ringhtmes aro 
cooxisLent. Itingbonus vary in size, hut Llio degrea 
of lameness does not depend ujion tho moro hIku of 
tho new fonnaliou. Very often tho ‘ring’ may bo 
amci-escgmont appearing only upon tlie mdo of the 
limb; in other cases it may comiilotely ouvoloii 
tho whole cii-cumfcience. ItingboiiGS aro lioredi- 
tary, and it is unwise to breed from an animal 
having a ringbone. 

Tho treatment Rhould ho conniloto rest, fomimla- 
I tions and poultices at lirst, ami aftorwarda lilisLur- 
! ing, firing; and in cases that do not give way to 
! these romcdics the 'nerve operation* should ho 
performed. 

Riiig'floYC. See PiaiiON. 

lllllg lloiicy* In early eommorce, hoforo the 
mvoutiuii of coinage, hub after the inconvuuloncoH 
of direct harbor liecamo evident, tho precious mutaln 
in the form of ring.s and other personal ornamcnlK 
were used as a medium of oxclmngo. The employ- 
inent of gold and silver as curreiiey hi this fonu 
aiiiong tlie onrly Plgyjitians is proved by coiiteiii- 
pornry wnll-paiiiUngs sliowliig the weighing of 
gold and silver rings, one such pieturc oceiirriiig 
in the doeomlions of a rock-grotto associated 
with tho cartoucJjc of Amenophi.s II. The 
alhiRion also in Genesis, xliii. 21, to tlio sons of 
Jacob finding their money 'in full weight’ in the 
moiiUi of their sacks, may ho taken os iiidicativo 
of such a enn-cnoy at a timo when coinage of 
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(lefiuit® w(iigUt and value did nob csiet. A siiuilav 
ciivrency apponvs to linvo been in use among cer¬ 
tain weatevn comninnitlos at a much later period. 
A Norse law nmdo jiboub 1220 allndea to an 
eslabUslied ring money, of whicb, however, eocli 
ring n’as of ilelinLto weight. It Jins been suggested 
tliab many ancient GcUic ornaments of gold and 
silver had a delinito weight and value to fit tliein 
for cxchango purposes ; but, wiiilc it is certain that 
tliosft objects Bcvvcd hotli for ncvRonal atlommont 
and for purposes of tiallic, it lias not been proved 
that tlioy wero made to any standard of weight or 
value. C'iosar iiiciitioiis that in Gant and &ftain 
gold and silver rings \\'ei’Q used os money. Among 
Mie moiUlications or ring money in use in diilbrciit 
countries may he mentioned tlic silver fiah-liook 
money of Ceylon, mentioned by Tavernier, of the 
form of a /lab wire bent into a book, and issued a.s 
late as 1650. At the present day ring inouoy for 
African tradci'S is regularly mamifactured at Bir- 
minglmin of copper, or an alloy of copper, and 
is kiinwn iindci' the name of ' Maniltna,* 

Ritij? Ollz<ll (2'tri‘di/^ or JIferu/u 

a species of tliriisb^ rather larger than a 
blaokbii'd. It is a native chiofty of the western 
parts of Europe j it spends tUe winter in tlio souUi 
of ISiMopQ, Nortbyin Africa, Syria, and X^ensia, 
and visits more novtiiorn vogions in wimmev. It 
occurs freriuoutly in many parts of tbo Dritiab 
Islands, where it broods oven iu tbo Orkneys, bub 
in very few diatrlots docs it loiiiaia all tbo 5 'car 
round. It is seldom ecoa In tiie mure cultivated 
and tluokly-penplcd (Uetvlots, preferring mountain- 
slopes, heaths, and their vicinity. It begins to 
breed in the later part of April, and makes its nest 
gonovaily iu licatuy banks, often under a bush. 



lliiiff Oiixol tof'quatu*). 

The nest is inado uf conmo grass, within which is 
a thin slioll of clay, and an inner lining of line dry 
glass. I'liQ Gg"H are usually four in uiimbev, and 
are greenish liluti in colour, ilcckod and spotted 
with reddish brown j and not iufvcqwctifely Uicvc is 
a socoiul brood in July. Tlic food consists of 
worms, slugs, insects, and moinland borrius, and 
tlic bird often makes raids upon fruit-gardens in 
its noiglibonrliood; wliilo in vino coniitnes it fowls 
largely upon grapes, In somo parts of Scotland it 
la known as the Moor Blackhird. It is of a dark- 
brown, almost liUick, colour ] the feathers are edged 
with blackish gray, tlio wing feathers more con- 
s))iououaly with gray, and there is a hroiul evoa- 
contic wliilo gorgoL—whence the namo. The Jogs 
and feet are brownish black, Thu fonialo is 
iiglitor ami brownor, with a narrower and duller 
gorgot. The song consists of a few loud, clear, 
aucl plaiuti\’Q notes, but is somowlmb iiionn- 
tonmis, See also Ouzui,, and for tlio WaterOmsel, 
Eii'i'vm. 


Itlngwootl, a town of Ilampshiro, on the Avon, 
25 iiiilcs WSW. of Soutlmmiiton. Poii. of district. 
6346. 

RitifiWOi'lli {Tinea ionsuvans) is a disease 
dependent on the presence of a parasitic fungus, 
known to botanists as tlie Trichophyton tons^trans, 
and discovered in 1844 by Malinsten. Tlie fungus 
coiwiflta of a myceiium, or network of threadlike 
lilainciits, witii oval, transparent spores, about 
Tj^jTsfcU of an inch in diameter, for the most iiavt 
coniiceted in chains, but sometimes isolated. When 
found on the siirlaec of the body the fungus grows 
in the cpidonuis; but on tiie scalp, -where it in 
mast coiiiinon, it is chicily seated in the interior of 
the hair-roots. The di.scasod linirs lose blioir elas¬ 
ticity and break when they hni’o risen a line or 
two above the scalp. 

Mnyirurm of tM Body {Tinea cminala; Tinea 
marginatit) first appeava as a roae colimvcd and 
sliglitly-clcvateil spot about the size of a bhveepciiny- 
piece, on which a bran-Ukcdesnimniation of epideV- 
mis soon begins, accompaiiied by sliglib itching. 
This spot gradually iiicrcfises in size, bnt retains 
its circular form; and as it extends, the licallng 
process cummences at the cuntre, so that tlie cir¬ 
cular red patch is converted into a ring, enclosing 
ft portion of liealtl» 3 ’ skin; nitil a ring tlms fonncil 
nnw continue to IncvcaBO till it vcaches a diameter 
of fuiiv inohes, or oven more, It is a|)t to a/icct the 
face, the nock, the back, and the ontsUlo of tlic 
wrist. Tills form of ringwonn frccjncntly lenniiiates 
sismtaiieonsly, 

/tingworm of the Sculp (Tinea ionsnmns) uBiially 
occni-b in ebihfron, and is especially provalentwlien 
the nutrltum is detective, or thove is a scrofuloiis 
taint in the constitution. In infants, oml after the 
age of puberty, it is rare, and can usually bo readily 
oni-ed. It appears in blio form of round, scaly, 
iriitablo patches on cUllbrojib parts of the lioad i 
and the irritation often occasions the formation of 
minuto vesicles. Tlie hairs at these spots become 
dry and twisted, and are cosily roniovod, but when 
the disease advances they break close to the scalp 
if an attempt is made to extract them, The 
stuini>s, and tho epidermis surroiuidiiig thorn, he- 
coiuo covered with a chavactcvvatic gvayish-svhlte 
powder, consiating of tlio spornics of the fungus. 
*riio diseased parts are Bllgiitly elevated anti nufiy, 
and dilfcr from the liealtliy scalp in colour, neiiig 
bluish or alate-coloured in tlarlc porsons, anti 
fnayish red nr yellow in fair patients, Tlio in- 
llniiiMiatioit will lost os lung aa the growth of the 
fungi coutiuuea; aud oven when they itle spoil- 
taiicoiisl^', as somotiniCB occurs, tlio aii'cctcd spots 
may become iiaUUn consotiuencc of the Imiv-bulbB 
hav/Mg Itecomo atrophied. TIda comlition, liow* 
ever, goiioroll}' passes oil’ in time. In sonio oliiUlren 
oiil)' siiiglo hau'S liore and tlici-Q may becomo or 
remain afibeted, and such cnaea aye jiarticularl^' 
ant to load to the spread of the disuasc, becauso 
thoy arc dilliciilt to ifctcct:, and oftoii escape reeng- 
uition. 

lUngwonn is also aometiines mot with in the 
beard, giving vise to one form of the tvoublcsome 
disease known ns Sycosis. Kingwor|n is oxtreinely 
contagious; niid wlion a cfiso of it occurs in a 
family or a school Ptricfc precautions are necessary’ 
to prevent its spreading to olliors. Tlic gronteBt 
care should be taken that iin hiushos, sponges, 
lowols, ca]>s, &c. touched by the patient are used 
by obUcre. The hair should be kept short, and tho 
scalp anointed dnily with carbolic oil, 1 in 20; a 
cap of Itiion or oiigilk shnuhl be worn night &ml 
day; and whatover remedy is selected should he 
steadily and persoveringiy applied. No child with 
rinmvoiiii eliould be allowed to go to school, unless 
under verj* special precautions, nor to the hatter or 
liauilrcasor; and iiilorcoiirso witli other children 
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should ho jiei'iuitted as little as possible except in 
the opGii ail'. 

T^recitnicnt, —Riiiywoi'ui of the hody is usually 
nob dillieult to cure. The application of some 
parasiticide, wliite precipitate ointment, solutioji 
of .sulpliurons acid, tiucbme of iodine, usually 
giiicldy kills the para-iito and so ends the disease. 
Itiugwoi'in of the scalp, on the other hand, is often 
an oxtroiuely iiitractahle ad'cction, liecauso the 
parasite extends deep into the hair-follicles, and it 
13 very dilficult to tiring the remedies cinployeil 
satisfactorily in contact ivith it in this situatinu. 
In recent cases tlic roincdies recommended above 
arc often efLcctnal \ hut those u’liich hare becomu 
chronic sonictiiuos ta-x the Liigeiiuity of thophysician 
and the patienuo of the iiui’sc to tho utmost, and 
may oven last till adi'anciiig year's mako the soil 
unfavourable for the further growth of the parasite. 

Bingworin in the lou'Cr amnials, as in iJto biiinan 
subject, consists of the growth of a vegetable fungus 
on the surface of the skin, is common nmougst 
young nniniula, is decidedly contagious, and com- 
muuicahle from man to tlie lower aniiiiala, and 
probably, also, from tho lower animals to man. 
Commencing tvitii a small itchyspot, nsnully about 
the hood or ueck, or tout of tho tail, it soon spreads, 
uroilucing nuuibora of scurfy circular bald patches. 
It is unaccompanied by fever, and seldom inter¬ 
feres seriously with health. After woshiug with 
soap and water, run over the spots lightly every 
day with a pencil of nitrate of silver, or rub in a 
little of tho red ointment of uiorcnvy, or some 
iodide of sululmv liniment. See works by A. Smith 
{3d ecL 1883) and G. Thin (1887). 

Rlobaiiibai. Soe C.ajauamua. 

Itlo Bravo. See Ilio Guande. 

Rio CuartO] the second city in the Argenthio 
province of Cordoba, funuevly called C«ncei»ciou, 
occupies nil important strategic situation on tho 
river of the same name, 000 uiilos NW. of Buoiios 
Ayres and 170 by rail S. of Cordoba. Pop. 12,000. 

Rlo do JailOirOt a maritime state of Brasil, 
h’ing between Espirlca Santo, Minas Geraiis, am! 
Silo Paulo. Aren, 20,027 so. m. ; pop. without 
the city (1888) l,lfli,40S. The coast is low and 
swampy, the intoiinr mouiilaiuous and healthy; 
the chief rnuges arc the Serrns dos Orgflos (0750 
feet) and da Mantiqiioira in tho extreino west 
(8900). The principal river is tlio Parahyba. There 
are still consuluralile fovcKts, though tlioy have 
been greatly thinned. CoU'eo is tlio chief agri- 
cnltuval pi'oiUict, and after that sugar ami cotton. 
Sugar-houses, diBtillerie.s, hreweries, nml inann. 
factories of cottons, hats, and cignis aro numovous, 
Tho state coiitain.s iron, kaolin, marblo, &c. Thu 
capital is Nicterdliy, on the Bay of Praia Grande ; 
with Silo Doiiiiiigo and Praia Gratido it has 20,000 
inlmhituiits. The Ocrinaii colonies in tho statu 
have a pup. of over 15,000. 

Rlo dc Jnilclro> the cajiital of Bimil, stauds 
on the west side of one of tho nuMl 1 nf^pl^^lccut 
natural harbours in the world. An inlet of tho 
Atlantic, tho hay of llio do .Taneiro ruiiH north¬ 
wards for some 16 miles, varying iii wiiltli from 2 
miles to 7 j it is girdled on all sutes by picbnresniic 
inonntain.s, covered with tropical vegetation. Tlio 
enbranco, which is less tlian a mife wido, passes 
between two bold headlands, on one of wliicli is a 
steep conical mass called the Sngai‘-loaf (1270 
feet). Tho city and its suburbs strotch nearly 10 
miles along the shore, climbing up the nuinei’oiis 
irrognlur oiuinences and dipping into tho little green 
valleys between them, whilst great monnlaiu- 
range.s (1500 to 3000 feet) shut in tho bnokgranml. 
About 3 miles S')V. of the city stands the pre¬ 
cipitous cone of Coi'covado (2336 feet), up \Yhicii a 
cog-railway carj-ios 50,000 visitor.? erorj’ year to 


enjoy the jiiagiiificenb view. The streets are mostly 
iian'ow and often mean, unci the liouses and iniblic 
buildings, though generally quaint and gay with 
colunr, seldom uonsb of any 'very striking archi¬ 
tectural features. Although Rio has few magnifi¬ 
cent public buildings, it possesses very useful public 
iiistitiitionn, os the vast nospitnl of La Misoricovdia 
(1200 patients), tiic national library (1807), with 
nearly 150,000 volumes, the national niusonm (with 
unique collectioiis), the large lunatic asylum (1841) 
at tlie suburb of Botafogo, tho bubanical gardens 
witii n celebrated aveiuic of palms (boyopu Bola- 
fogo), tlie oliservatory, tho Geographical and 
Hiatorical Institute (1838), the fonnor royal palace 
at Silo Cln-istoviio, the anseiial, the naval dock¬ 
yards, the acadoiuy of rnie arts, a cadet-school, a 
school of medicine, a ‘Pasteur’ institute, a cim- 
sci'vatury of music, a polytcclinio school, &o. In 
spite of 11 good water-supply, cJiicJly hy an aque¬ 
duct (1760) 12 miles long, and a now system of 
sowago-draining, the city Is not very healthy; the 
surrounding hills shut out tho bree/cs, and the heat 

S rows intense in siiiniucv. Yellow fever prevails 
uring the hot season ; and the Negro iiopulaLion 
suiror from snmlJpo.v. Pop. (1872) 274,972; (1885) 
367,332, including many foveignors—Portuguese, 
British. l*‘iencli, and Germans. 

Bio IS also the commorcial capital, sending out 
61 per cent, of the total oxiHUts of the couuLry, 
and bringing in 45 per cent, of tho imports, The 
o.xpoi-ts average £ll>,805,£)00 a year In value, all 
except about half a million Blorling being fur 
cofl'ea; of tho total, £6,600,000 go to tlio Diiltoil 
States, moi-o than £1,000,000 to Oorinaiw; Great 
Britain buys£600,000less tlian Fi-aiiocandAustria. 
Tho imports, ohielly cotton, gold ami silver, motnls, 
wool, provisions, and iiineliinery, avera^^ about 
£12,7.36,000 a year. Great Britain supplies fii) 
millions sterling of this, Uruguay and Argonlhio 
Beimblic about .3^ millions, Franco close upon 2 
millions, and Germany nearly 1^ million. Tho 
whole soft-frontttgo of tho city is lined with quayH, 
and in 1880 exConsive now liarbuitr-wui-ks wore 
begun, ombvaoing a dock of 76 acres, a break¬ 
water 8200 yards long, an olovated railway, 
liydraulio emnes, warehouses, (ire. Thoro onlor 
every year somo 1600 vessels of 1,674,000 tons, 
about one-third (014,000 tonsl British. Tho city 
roHsesses cotton, jufe, and siifc mills, tobacco and 
lat factories, macbiiio-Hhops, laimoiiuH, &c. 

On lat January 16.31 a Portuguese captain, 
Alplionso do Soiua, entered the hay, luul thinking 
it was the mouth of a largo river ho culled it Rio 
do Janeiro—Le. January River. Tliu Freneli c.stali- 
lislicd IhonisoIvcB on one of its islandK (Vitle- 
gagiioii) ill 1653; but they wore driven away by 
tho Portiiguofio in l.'iO?. Rio was founded iii Ih'o 
preceding your; was plundered by Duguay-Trouiii 
in 1711; 8np]ilaiitc(l Bahia a.s the capital of tho 
viceroy in 176.3; and in 1822 was made tho cajiital 
of tho empire of Bva/.i!. Tho revolution of Ifith 
November 1889, whicli transformed tho empire into 
a republic, centred in Rio j and aftor tho rcconsLitu- 
tioii of tho united slato.s of Bra'/.ii Rio romained tho 
capital, tho federal district (viunioipto nr.ulru) in 
which tlie city stands (area 638 sq, in.) being 
ndininiatcred directly by tho federal antlmi iLios. 

Rio draiHlC) also Jiw (fmnclc del Norlc, ami 
Rio Bravo del Norlc, a large rivor of Novtli 
America, rises in tho San Juan Mountains in 
aonlh-wcsloni Colorado, and IIow.h gonerally souUi- 
eastwaitl into the Golf of Mexico, forming on its 
way the entire boundary botwooii Te-xas and 
Mexico. Its length is about 1800 miles; it is fur 
tho most imrt a shallow' stream, but small steam¬ 
boats can oscond for nearly 500 miles. Its chief 
allluent is the Rio Poeos.—Koa also, for otlior Rio 
Graiides, P.vranA and .SENEOASinrA, 
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Rio Crfailtfc do Norte, a mantimo stota of 

Dimil, occupies tlio noiLk-eaab of tJ»e countiy, 
and is l)Ouiidocl on tlic N. and E. by tho Atloniio. 
Aieii, 22,193 aq. ni.; pop. (1888) 308,852, ono-bnlf 
Indiana. It cledvcs its iinino from the river Rio 
Gramlo, wiiicli /low« into tlie Atlanfic at the 
capital, Rio C-rraude do Norte or Kntal (q. v.); bub 
tiUe pvinciyal vivev ia the PiranUoa. TheBuvfaco is 
Jlat aluiiK blio Bhoi'cs, wliicli aie skirted by dwifier- 
oils ahoala and reefs, but ia mountamons in the 
interior. Tlie principal crojis luc sugar and cottonj 
largo licrils of Iuivhoh and cattlo are I'earotl on the 
extensive pasUircs. 

Rio draiKlc <lO Siil, the southerjunost pio- 
vinco of Brazil, is bounded on tlio N. and \V. by the 
river Uruguay, on the S. by tlio I’epublio of Uru¬ 
guay, and on the E. by Ibo Atlantic. Aren, 91,310 
sq. in. j pop. (laaS) 564,527, of n'bom 100,000 are 
Goimous and 62,000 Italians. The northern portion 
of the province eoiisisl.s of an elevated plateau, tlio 
edges of ■which are lieavily timbered j tlic southorn 
half is a rolling grassy plain, on which large mnn- 
bera of cattle are liopt. Tlio clinmtts la healbhy, 
■well anited foi' EnvoTioaus, and the Uevmans and 
Italians Iiavo c.-jtiiblialietl large and prosperous 
colonica hero. Ail the eeveals and fnifta of centml 
Europe can bo grown advantaKe«nwly, and the 
Inbahitauta arc awakening to the importance of 
developing Imnionso agricultural rcBOiirccs of 
tlie province, The liHlioi ies are of soino linnortaiicc. 
Along Uio coast sbrotch the two Ifwoons, Dos Vatos 
(17d inilcH long by 34 wUlo) ami Mirhn, connected 
by a navigable olmnuol. The principal articles of 
export arc hewis, Iuiyus. balv, hides, bones, tuUow, 
jerJiod beef, tongues, and inandioo flour, roaching 
nearly luUf a tnUllon sterling in value. The imuorls, 
valued ali 14 inilJion pounds sterling, consist of 
cotton, M'oolldii, QQcl liuoii manufactures, coul, 
oarblienwaro, and hardware, Tlio principal towns 


ara Porto Alogro (q.v.), the capital, Rio Grande, 
and Poloias,—Tbo to'rtn ol Rio Ovando stands 
on the bouLU sUlo of tho strait leading Into tho 
southorn end of the Lagfla dos Patoa Pop. 18,000. 
In January 1801 a beginning was made with the 
work of I'Oinovlug the sand-bar that obstructs the 
outranco, the liitontien being to deepen tlie liar- 
bouv and ovontnally make Ilio Grande a great 
port tor southorn Dmaih 

Ulolli) a western jirovlnco of the Argentine 
liopublio, with an area of 34,365 sq. m. and a pop. 
of about 80,000. Much of it ia dCHovt, Imt in tlie 
west tlici’O uro very fertile Andes valley's, wlioro 
wlieab, niiilzc, vines, collim, ami tropical fruits arc 
gvowii, Copnor, Hilver, ami goldaroinhieil. —lllOJA, 
tlie capital, roiiiuled in 1591, lias at tlio foot of the 
Sici ra Vclaaco, niinmg omiigo groves niul viiic-clod 
hills, 350 miles by rail NW. of Conlobn. Pop. 6000. 

Rloill) O' town of rmnee {dopfc- Pnj'-de-DOmo), 
is picbiii'CBqiicly situated on a hill; 8 miles by mil 
N, of Clei'inont-Poiraiidi It is built of dark lava, 
and is a perfect tveaaureof domestic nvcUilcctuvc, 
especially of the lleiiaisbaiioo period. There w 
considuvttlilo trade, ami Uibacco, linen, and nJacliin- 
ery arc iiiannfacturoil. Pop. HU8i), 

Jfioji, Sue PirASis, 

Rio Negro, (1) one of iliu jnincipal amuenis of 
tlio Amazon lllvcr, lises as tho Gnaiiiin in south- 
oaaLoru Colombia, and Hows oast into Vcnesnola, 
tlicn aouth into Amazonas in Brazil, and again ea.st 
anil south-east iinLil it onipbics into the Maraflon, 
after a courau ostinmtcil at 1350 miles. lU ohirf 
ti'ilmtary «n the riglit is the Uaiipes; on the loft it 
receives the Cassiqiiiare (q.v.), by means of wlncli 
cmnimmication Is e&tahliaUed botwoen the Orinocn 
and the Amazon, and also tho Cababnri, Riiuiot, 
and other streams, lb is over a mile brwd when its 
clear, inky-blaok stream ontoi'S the yellow, niiuuly 


Amazon. A few mlle.s from its inoubh ia Mainioa 
(q.v.), on the left bank; and liigher up tlio viycr 
opena into great lagoons, nearly cliokeil with 
iiunieroua islands. See A. K. Wallace’s Travels on 
the jlmazon and Rio Negro (1853}.—(2) A river of 
Argeiitinia, which nses fu the jLndeaii lake of 
NoiiwobHiiain, rtows north-east as the Cunuonilla 
aad afterwards the Liuiay, and receives the iiauie 
of Rio Negro at ita junction with tho Noiiqueii, 
after which it (lows east ami soiitli-caat into tUo 
Atlantic Ocean. It is over 500 miles long, and for 
sniali stcainoi's it is navigable all the way. Near 
its iMoutli there are gi-eat saline lakes, from wliicli 
immense quantities of salt arc collected. It bounds 
on the north and gives its iinmo to a national 
fcorriloiy, foimeiiy part of Patagonia, and now con- 
tainiug cu area of Sl,895 eq. m- of for the gveatev 
part level but bairen soil. Tlie chief town is 
Vieilma (pop, 1600), 20 miles from the mouth of 
tlie iUo Negro. 

IMouegTO, a tflwn of Colombia, in Antioqiiia, 
some 16 imles SE. of Medellin. It mus fotimUd in 
1645, and tho National Conveiiliun met here in 1803. 
Pop. 9000, 

lUoMcrO) a town of Southern Italy, 12 niiles 
N. of Potenza; it snllered greatly from earthquake 
in 1831. Pop. 11,383. 

Riot conflista in tlie joint tmlawfnl action, by 
broach of tho jicac© oi' by causing toirov to the 
pnWic, ol Uwco or more qierBons usftremUod t-ogetVitsr 
whether tlicy originally assembled for tlieso pnr- 
poses or no. Wlieii a not becomes formidable any 
justice of tlie peaco may conmmml tho nersons 
assembled, if not less than twelve in numbor. to 
disporsc peaceably by a form of woids called rending 
tho lUob Act {1 Geo. I. obap. 6), thus: ‘Our 
Bovoioign Lord the IChig (or Lady the Qiicoii) 
ohavgetTi and cominaiidoth all norsons bohig 
assembled linmedintoly to dispcJ’so tlieinselvos, and 
iiQoceably to depart to their habitations, or to their 
lawful bwsinew, upon the pains enutaiued iu an Act 


nssombhes.—Gotl save tlio Kiiig(or tjuoonj. (Iiis 
oinlssiou of those lost four words makes tho leadhig 
jingaiory.) If £Jm riotera present at the reading oi- 
after it is made remain more tlian ono jiour, force 
may Iw used to disiienso them, a»\d though death or 
M'ouiids result to those composing tho mob such 
hurt in not a oriinlnal oflbnco. Also tho rioters are 
guilty of felony, and are liable to penal sorvUmle 
for life. Tho samo punishment is jiiovided for 
tlioso guilty of the riotous ileinolition of houses. 
ProsecutinnH under tlio Riot Act iimab bo com- 
menccil within twelve moutba of Ibo time of 
coinmiltiiig tbe aliogecl olfouce. Soinetiinos the 
Riot Act is rend inoro than once during the dia- 
Inrbaiice, hi which ciwe tlie second or tliird I'cuding 
does nob supersede tlio flrsi;. The Riot Damages 
Act, 1880, pi-ovid &9 compoiisalion from the rates to 
those whose property is damaged tliniiig a riot. 
Tjoss serious than riot aro vnuiwjnl (esscvioly^ a 
meothig of three or more for an imkwfjil object, 
but where no part of the object is actually carried 
out} and roitf, where tbe aa.'wmibly procccils to 
o.xcciifco tlie act, but does aot actually accomplisli 
it; and aff'mv, that is, a fight betwoen two or moru 
ill some public plaoo (o.g, a prizo-rigUL), but it 
inunt not bo jn’emeditatecl. In private tbe dia- 
tiirlHinco would bo an orasrmR. Amoug notable 
riots havobeen blioso in Scotland on account of tho 
Union (17137)5 tho PortBima Mob in Edinburgh 
(1730); Lord George Gordou’B ‘No Popery Itiobs 
(1780); at Birmingham (ITfil) in oomicctiou with 
llio Cominemoralbn of thelh'encliBevoluUon', the 
Lndtlit08(1811,1812); Poterl0o(1819)5 Reform Riots 
at Bristol (1831); Chartist Riots (1838-39); Rebecca 
Riots in Wales (1843); religious riota at Belfoat 
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(1852,1862,1872,1836,1887) j Reform Riots in Hydo 
Park (1866) 5 Trafalgar Sfinaie Riots (iS 86 , 1887) s 
Tithe Riots in Wales (1887). See S. Hestiiige, 
The Ltno relativfj to i2/o/s (1886). Tho American 
laws OH to riots follow iu blio main the law of 
England, but arc less stringent in tlioir application, 
ana less severe in tlie nunislnnenUi incniTcil. 
Amongst tlio most inemorablG riots in tho United 
States were the Doctors’ Riot at Now York (1788)5 
tho Astor Place Riot, directed against the English 
actor Slacready (IS-IQ)! the Draft Riots in New 
York (1883); and the Aiiarcliiat Riot in Chicago 
(1830). 

Rio I'iiitO, a river in southern Spain, in the 
province of Huelva, near whose souiecs are rich 
coupei'-nuiics; tho annual output (copper and 
sulpliiu’) reachoa 1,400,000 tons; these minerals are 
exported from tho port of Huelva (q.v.), 45 miles 
distant by mil, near tlie mouth of the river. These 
mines wbio ^vorlved hv the Romans—their Tkursis. 
Dnring t]:e yoavs of iilofJi-jslj Aiipromacy they were 
unused, but they have been worked again since the 
middle of the IQtli contury. They were lionght In 
1872 hy the Rio Tinto (London-l)rQme)i) Symlieatc 
for £4,000,000. aonio 10,500 |>ei-aous are cmployc<l 
iu blic works, of whom unhappily something like 
10 per cent, are usually ill by reason of tlio 
unhcalthinesB of tlio work. See W. R. Lawson, 
of To-day (1890). 

Rioinv, capital of the island of Dhitang <q.v.) 
and headquarters of a Dutch residency comprising 
Diiitaug, tho Lingga islaiulH, and other grou|Mi be¬ 
tween cliQ oxtvomily of Malacca and tho coa.sb of 
Siimati'A. 

RlpnriniL Rislits< See Rivers. 

RlDlcy. (1)0, town of Dorbyshii-e, 10 miles 
NNE. of Dcrhy, witli silkdaco maimfncturcs and 
large ncigliUouring coilierica and ironworks. Pop. 
(1851) 80711 (1801) 0810.-(2)A pretty vlllago In 
t)ja IVest Jfidiiig of Yorkabiro, on the Ni«l(T, 3.} 
miles NNW. of Ilarrogato. Rebuilt in 1829-30, 
it has an liOtcl-do-vilfe (1854), an iiitcrostiiig 
elunch, and Ripley Caatlo (1535), where Ci-omwcn 
is said to have slept the night before Mamtun 
Moor, Pop. 201. 

Rlplc}^ GeoiiqR, was born at Grcenlield, ifoasa- 
clmsetts, 8 iL October 1802, graduated at Harvard 
iu 1823, aftorwavcls studied tlieology thoro for three 
years, and was ordained to a pastorate in Rosloii. 
This he held till 1841. In the lucantime he hod 
joined aoLively in the Transcendental inovoiuent— 
the llrsb inoetlug of the cluh was at his house in 
1836 5 and on leaving the pulpit he at once started 
tho liiook Fann (rj.v.) e.sporiiiicnb. Tliis came to 
an end in 1847, and Uiple^' I'eiiiovcd to New York, 
when he afterwards engaged in literary ami jour- 
nalistio work. He was joint-editor with Charles A. 
Dana of Appleton’s New Ame/'ican- Cydopiedia. He 
died 4th July 1880. See Life by O. ll. Erotliinghain 
ill the ‘ Ainen'eivn Men of Letters' sories (1882). 

RiROlly a city in tho WeHb Riding of Yorkshire, 
on tlie Uve, 23 miles NW. of York, 28 N. of Leeds, 
and 11 N. of Harrogate. A monnstory, founded 
liore in 660 hy St Cutlibcvb and other monks of 
Melrose, Avas giantcil aliout 004 to St Wilfrid, who 
rcbnilt the elinrcii witli stone, and dudica(c<l it to 
St Peter. Willilirovd, the apostle of the Frisians, 
was trained in this monastery, which in 078 was 
inadc tlic seat of a sliort-livecl hishoprio, rc-crectctl 
in 1830 after a lapse of more than elovon cciitnricB. 
The beautiful miiistor, ^vlilch from the Comiucst 
to the DiHsolutioii was the eburch of Augnstiiilan 
canons, was built between 1154 and 1520, so 
oxliibits every vniioby of ntylo from Traneition- 
Novman to Perpendicular. A cruciform pile, 266 
feet long, witli three towers 120 feet high, which 


lost their Bpircs iu 1600, and with a Saxon crypt, 
where a hole called ‘St IViJ/iid’s Needle’ w/w 
anciently used as an ordeal of chastity, it snircred 
much tlirougli the Scots (1310), decay, and van- 
^lism, bub in 1861-76 was restored by Sir G. G. 
Scott at a co.st of £40,000. An obelisk, 90 feet 
high, in the market-place was erected in 1781 by 
\v. Aialaliie, for sixty years one of tho two niem- 
liers for Ripon, wliose ropvosentatiun ^v•ns reduced 
to one ill 1867, ami merged in the county in 1885. 
A freo grammiiv-school was founded in 1540. 
Studloy Royal, the lino seat of tho Marquis of 
Ripon, is 2 milc-s 8 outli-\vest 5 ami near it is Foun¬ 
tains Abbey (q.v.). Ripon spurs, once so famous, 
belong to the yojil, hut saddle-lrecfi are i/lill uiaiiii' 
factnred, besitlcs varnish, leather, machinery, ,.*cc, 
The municipal borough wtiH cbavtcrcd by Jwmes I. 
Pop. (1851) 60815 (1881) 73905 (1891) 7512. 

Sco worba by Gonfc (1783), W'^ddilovo (1810), Walbrnn 
(9tli cil. 1871), and tho llov, J, T. Fowler (3 vola. 
1881-88). 


Ri|>oii« Fuedkiucic John Roihn.son, Kaut, or, 
wus born 1st Novoiiiber 1782, the second son of the 
second Lord Grantham. After gradiuiLiiig at 
Cambridge, iu 1800 lie entered parliament as a 
moderate Tory, and had successively been Undor- 
secrelary for tho Colonies, Vicc-presidont of the 
Hoard ot Tiwle, ami Ciiancclloi' 01 tlio Exchequer, 
when, having that same year been created Viscount 
Owlorlcli, iu August 1827 ho became head of a 
seven months’ admlnistratiuii. lie hold ollioo 
afterwards an Secretary for tho Colonics, Lonl 
Privy Seal, and President of tlio Board of Trade; 
in 1K13 was created Earl of llipon 5 and died 28LU 
January 1850. 

(twmoE Fredeuicic Samuel Rodinson, Mau- 
QUi.s OK RU'ON, was born in London 24tli OctohcM' 
1827, and succeeded his fatliur as 15arl of Ripim 
ami Viscount Goderich, his uncle as Earl do Gi'(‘y, 
Baron Granthani, and a baronet. Hliicu 1852 ho 
had sat in pariiaiiioiit as a Liberal for I/uli, 
Huddoi'slield, and tho West RidiiiLq and lie lineanui 
successively Under-secretary for‘Nvar (1850), Umlin'- 
Hccrctary for India (1861), Sociotary for War 
(18031, Secretary of State for India (1860), Lord 
Tresident of the Conucil (1868), Grand-inastor nf 
the Freemasons (1870, whicli ollleo he rrHigmal iu 
1874 oil his coaversiou to Catliolicisni), Marquis of 
Ripon (1871), Viceroy of India (1880-84, wliero bo 
wiw popular with tlio naLive.s, unniqiular with 
Anglo-Indians), niiil First Lord of tho Adiniralty 
in the shorb-Uvud Gladstone adinuiislrallon of 1886. 


RIr Van Winkle, the boro of WaHliingtim 
Irving's dcliglitfiil Hkutch (1820), an ullo, gond- 
mvlurcd, heupccked scapegiueo, wlio neglcots—lio 
cannot bo said to cuIlLvatu it—-a |)al(di of niai/o and 
potatoes ill a small villago near tlm IIiulHon Rivor, 
aiid_ M'lio, with his gnu ami dog Wolf, his com¬ 
panion ill idloricHs, seeks a rofngo from tlio sdohliiig 
towgiio of his sfwoJy-foJmJ l.>Ht loiwagniii ii’ifo in 
the fore.sts of the Catskill Mountains. Thovo lie 
falls iu with IfendvU'.k Hudson and his crow of tlio 
//«// jIfowM, M’ho are playing at ninonins in a 
sechulcd hollow, the balls as Llioy roll uchoiiig 
along tho mountains like rumliliiig poals of 
tlunidor. Rip is diructed to wait on them, and 
while doing so tastes and rctuins to tho Ii([nor iin 
hands, till Ida senses forsake him. Hu wakens on 
a bright summer morning, his dog gonu, and a 
rusty fii-olock by Ids side; hi.s board lias grown a 
foot long, niid in tho village ho linds now buildings, 
new names over the doors, now faces at tlio 
windows. His own hoiisu is fallen into decay, 
his wife is dead—there is a drop of comfort, at 
least, in this intolligencc—and lie who went away 
a mihicot of George the Third has returned to find 
liiiiiscif a freo citiaoii of the United Hlatcs. Ills 
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sloep, lie t 1 iscover.s, lirw lixslctl years, and 

ineaiitiino the Anioiioan Itovoliifcion lias passed 
ami left all tluiiya cha^iged. llip, howovcv, la 
recognised bj’ some of his old cronies, finds a home 
at Ins daughter's honae, and for jiinny more j'eara 
is 03 comfortable at tlie door of the new wooden 
Union Hotel os ever he was at old Nicholas 
Veddor’s quiet Dnieli inn, Tlio story has been 
often dramatiBcd in America, hut no version has 
lield the stage except Hnncicault's (1865), with 
tviiicb tlic name of Joseph Jenersoti is IdentifttM]. 
Tlie opera by Plaiiqiiebto (1882) also deaevs-es men* 
lion, aa keeping pretty closely to the storj’. 

IM 8 hangci.s Wir.LiaM, a monk of St Albans, 
who ati’les niuiaelf ‘Clironigraplms’ in an extant 
inenioranduni written byliiinself in 1312. He tells 
ns, moreover, that lio had boon forty-one yeai-s a 
monk, and \vae then sixbj'-two j'eavH old, so that 
he must liavc been born In the j'oar 1250. It linM 
been u.sual to consider his Gh'onica, wliicli covers 
tliG period from 12o{) to 1307, as a contmuatioii of 
Matthew Paris, and it 1ms been to n largo extent 
borrowed from tljo Aminhs of the Bomiuifan 
Pilar, Nicholfw 'iS'ivot. Per e.vaniiile^ as Mr 
Gairdncr points out, tlie whole reign ni Edwanl I. 
is almost exactly idonlical in the two. As a 
chvoniclor llisliangor is full and truthful, but Ids 
work is fragincintary towards the close, and besides 
fiomo confusion lias crept into the order of the 
navvatlvc, 'i'ho slovy i« told with considerable 
spirit, and reveals high admiration for .Simon do 
Moivtfovt, The WUlclmi J?<VA«»q/ci’ Chronica ct 
Annalcs, forming vol. ill. of the Chronica Mtmas- 
tcHi *?. was edited for tlie ItoIH series by 

H. T. Riley (ia03). i 

KisUi Is the title given to tUo inspired poets of I 
the Vodfc liy/iuia. See V/JUAsr. 

llisotto, an Italian dish, consisting chiefly of 
rice. Onions are shred Into a fiying*pnn with 

tt o^ bnttov, and thoy arc fried together* until 
lions heconio very brown, ami coimniiMicato 
their colour to the butter, The butter i« then nui 
oir, and to this is added somo rich broth, slightly 
cokiuved with aadion, and the whole is (hlcKoned 
with woll-boilcd rice, and sorved up Instead of 
Boup at the commoncomoiit of a cUnnei*. 

Itistlffouolic. SCO Rkstkiouciir 
llistoH, Ainn/Aiui!, an Italian tragedienne, 
U’as horn ou 20tlt Jnniwy J82I, at C-ivhlalo i« . 
Priuli, Hov paruntH were stvoUing players, ami' 
film almost began Jlfo in tho tiicatvo. At the age 
of fourteen she )ih\yod in Pi’ftHcesca du llim'ni, awl 
ill a few years Iiecanio tin) loading Italian actress. 
In 18-17 her 'uai-vlage wvtb tire iiarqnis Pol Grille 
(died 1801) toiiipoiarily iiitcmiptcd her dramatic 
career 5 but plio soon vctuiucd to the stage. After 
having acted in Italj* for somg ycnr.s with immense 
applauae, sho pvesoutecl liorsoif before a Prenoh 
andiGiicfl in 1855, wlicn Rachel was at the Iiciglib 
of hor faiiio. Ihi t Ilistori won a complole tiiiimpli; 
and thereafter gained fresh Inurols in nearly oveij 
CMiiuti v of Piii'opo, in till) United fRates fin J866, 
1875, ami 188i-8.>), and in ijimth America, whpro 
her iiiagiuricciib tragic noting ronsed the greatest 
oiitliusiasin, 'J’lio idles in which slic especially 
shone wore Mary Stnnrt (Scliillor’s), Hfiyuhotb 
(Giacomotti’H), ilodea and Mario Anloiiiotto 
(Lcgonv 6 ’s), bnily binohoth, and Adrienne Lecouv- 
ronr (Scribe’s). See hov /Ulndies and Me/nmues 
(Eiig. trails, from Prciicli, 1888). 

IMfclilc, Mils llioiiMdND. See Tiiackebay. 
lUtovncUo, in Musia, in its original sense, 
a short ropotitioii, like that of an echo, or a 
vcpobitioii of tlio clo,sing part of a song by one 
or more iiistrumonts. 'i'lic sawo term has, 
by latp.r usage, been appliwl to all syinplionics 


played before the voices begin which prelude or 
introduce a BOng, as well as the sympleoiiics be¬ 
tween the meniuOTa or periods of a song, The 
name is also given to the oldest form of the Italian 
jiopular iioctry, and consists ti’picallj' of a strophe 
of fcliree Tainbic lines, tlio first ami third rhj’ming, 
mtseU!, Altwecht, PiDtestaut theologian, 
was born Mtli March 1822, at pGi’lin, whore lii.s 
fafclicr woft a clerg^'man, IIis uulvcrsltv studies 
woi-o carried on at Ilonn, Halle, Ileideluerg, and 
'I’ulimgoa. I« ISffi he Miahilitated ’ at Bonn, the 
subject of his thesis (in the treatment of which he 
Snlxstantinlly rcllectecl the views of Ills Tlibingeti 
Uinslor, Bttur) being the relation between the 

f ospol of Mareion anti tho canonical gospel of 
■like. His ne.xt publislicd work, on the origin of 
tlio early Catholic Church, was of similar tendency, 
tlioiigh seeking to modify tho coiiclnsionB of liis 
contempnmry Scliwcgler as to tlie iiifinciice and 
extension of Rbionitlsm in the auostnlie and }iost- 
aposlolic ago; but in the seconit and completely 
rewritten etUtlon of the same work lie took up 
towards the fundamental ])ositioiis of tlie Tlibingcn 
school an attitude of antagonism, which ho a\cf 
aflerwards luaintaincil. lie now denied tbo alleged 
EbieniUsm of pvinritivo Cbvlstiaulty altegcUiev, 
nml, acco)>ting iw gonuiim the epistles of James and 
I'ctcv ft« well fus the ApncalyuRC and Acta, main- 
taiticd that none of the apostlos liad rogardod the 
law as religiously binding, and tlint they only coH’ 
tinned its olwcrvance as a national custom among 
.lows, leaving (ientile converts free. Hitschl, who 
hail liecoiiio professor oxtra-ordiiiariim of Tlieology 
at Bonn in le33, was promoted to an W’dlnaiy pro¬ 
fessorship in 1800, and in 18Ci was tvansferrcil to 
Gftttiiigon, wJievo the vest 0 / )ii» life was Bpent. 
His icclnres, especially tliose on Oiilstiaii otliies, 
soon liocamo famous for their oilgiiiality and 
vigour. ^YllilB in Bonn he had also pnhlislied 
a tract on the relation between the clmroli and 
its confession (185-1), and a Latin dlBSOTtatlon on 
Clio wrath of God (1850). Tlio list of iiis GCt- 
tingen pnbHcatiom inelmlcs, \)Dside9 )iia princhial 
work, a ti-ontlso on Christian perfection {1874], 
a tract on oonscWnco (1876), a iiiRtovy of PietiBiu 
(1880-80; 3 vole.), a tract on tboology and meta- 
physics (2d od. 1867), and a vobuno containing 
three acndomicnl disooiusos (1887). Ho died at 
Ghttiugcu, 20Cli March 1880. 

Hie jiriiicijial work, on the Cliristinn doetriiio of 
justification and reconciliation, was pulillslicd In 
throo volmnea (1870-74; 3d ed,, ^Yith noteworthy 
alterations, 1888), tlie first of wliicli traccB tlio his- 
lory of tlic doctriuo, tho second dificiisaes Its biblical 
premises, and tho tlili'd its tliculogioal meaning. 
All Englisli translation of tlio first volume by the 
jircsout writer appeared in 1871- Tlie work as a 
wliolo oxpounclo with iimob lorco anti offoebivoness 
a theologleal syatoiu uiavkucl by groat dialoctio 
aenbeJiess nml siiliblety, iiigoiiious and flearebing 
oxegosis, and bold diarogartl of ccclcsiostical tradi¬ 
tion. Tho Mathignislung foaturo of blie Bitscliilian 
theology is noi'hnpa the proiiunonco it gives to tlie 
practical, eUncal, aocial sivlc of ClivistiRiiity. As tv 
reasoned Bystoin it atuvts from a deliiiito tlioory of 
enguiUon, cclcelicnlly devlvwl from Kant tbioucU 
Iiotxo, which lins eomotimcs hocii called a siili- 
jectivo idenliHUi, and crlblcisod a.3 rlonying all objec¬ 
tive i-eality to tho objeefcB of theology, Tint hardly 
with iuBtlCQ. For, tlmugli doubting tlie possibility 
of domonstmtiiig God to the moroly speculative 
intoilootv Ililflolil holds that God is I'onlly', ofioc- 
tivoly, practically revealed [o man 011 his religious 
side; in other words, becomes known to those who 
have found their need of liini. God is to be 
tlionghb of as love; Llioro is no other concontion 
of equal value, In particular tho ooiicoption or His 
liolinoss is an olisciiio one, and Hia rigliteonsncss 
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is in faeb identical witli Hifs giaee. All Jiieta- 
jiUysical sfcateiiienta fia to His alJsnliiteneRs or 
existence tiironglia ov in, or for frimsolf tire of_no 
religious value. In connection witli his doctrine 
of Clod, Hitsclil attaches liigh iniportanco to the 
conception of tho cliurcli os being tlic coiiinmnity 
witiiiii wiiioli alone inon can Imvo recoiiciiiatioii 
witii Gncl and ficedom from tliq seiiBo of guilt, 
and 60 be ablo to act from motives of love, ami 
realise tiuib iuiiiian and divine fellowsliip of perfect 
love u'hielt is fclie kingtloin of GmJ. In this llitech) 
expressly did'ers from Schleievinaelicr (in many 
other respects a master whom hofollowK eloaely); 
bub, while rejecting the Protestant formula of the 
lattc]', tiiat tlic j'cmtioJi of blm indivithial to tJio 
oluircli depends on his relation to CJiriali, he is very 
far removed from tho position of Homan Calhoh' 
eisni, Ilia doctrine of Chrisb attaches no value to 
the liypostatical distliictiou of persons in tho God¬ 
head or to the coclcsiaabical doctrine of the two 
natures or the three ollices, hub states tho divinity 
of Cliriel in fceriiis of His peculiar and unique rela¬ 
tion to the church, wliicli l£o founded by Ilis life 
ami ■work on earth, This work was atoning work; 
bub tho reconciliation with God and immunity 
from the sciiso of giiilb wliicU Ho sccureil for tho 
church wore obtained nob by vicarious endurance 
of the piuiishmout duo to sinful men, ?>nt by His 
perfect niHilmcnt,'ill loving deed and word, of the 
work of Elis calling, and liy His povseverance In it in 
epito of all opposition, and by Ills patient endurance 
of all siillbiififf even unto death. Tlie justification 
possessed by tlio Olirisllan as a ntcuibev of Christ's 
cnmnuinity is practically shown in hU freedom or 
douilniou over tlie world. This dominion is exor¬ 
cised, in trust in God's jn'ovlrlonco, by patience, by 
hiniiility amid all llio vicissitudes of life, by faitli- 
fnlnoss of the individual to his calling as being his 
ooiitrilnition to the kingdom of God, ami by ChriK- 
tian prayer, which is chielly thanksgiving or hmnido 
locog'nition of the divine rule. RitschT is iisunlly 
clasfiillod as an 'eclectic mediating thecdogiau;’ 

J icrhaps ‘intoriucdiato’ would bo a hotter word, 
or his theology is iincomproinisingly opposed alike 
by tho ‘ rationalist ’ and by the ' ortnotlox ’ parties. 
liiG lUtscliliuns now form a largo and important 
School In Germany, the inosb prominent among 
them Itoing Knftan, Hovrnmtin, and Homier. 

tiac ISttihlln, Kant, Lotsc, and IlUschl: a Critical 
Jlxaininatian (Eng. tmus. 1880); Pfleiilcror, Devefopmenl 
c/ Theology (18D0) and Dia RitschVseM Theolooie (1801). 

IMisclilf FniEDnrcn ‘WiLiiiiC.M, Gorman jdnl- 
ologisb, M’as boi'ii ab Grossvavgnla, near Erfurt, in 
Thuringia, Gtli April 1800. lie stmlied ab Leip¬ 
zig iinifcr Ilcrmnim and at Halle under Ileisig, 
lield clmirg of Philology at Breslau (from 1834). 
Honn (from 1830), anil Leipzig (from 1865), and 
dieil at Loip/Jg on 9tk Novemhor 1876. As a 
tcachov lie exercised great indncncBover hx« pupils, 
amongsb whom wore Curtins, Iluie, Hriigmauii, &c. 
His greatest -work ie an edition of Plautus (3 vols. 
Bonn, 1848-54 1 now ed. 1881-87), provided-wilh 
tlie vichcat critical apparatus. This standard work 
was preceded by Parerga Planlimi ct TereniumH 
(Lein. 1815). ilc acliicvod a second tiiiimpli in 
tho departnionb of Latin inscriptions, his collection, 
Priscai Lntinitntis il/ojinnicn^rt Efigraphiut (Ber¬ 
lin, 1864), being the fovormuicr of tho great Corpus 
Inscriptionnnv Lniinaywn. Bit«e{d% unmerons 
critical papera and dissertations aro collected in 
Opxmnla Phitolocfica (6 vola. Leip. 1807-70). Rih- 
hook’s Life of him is blio best (2 vols. 1870-81); 
see also another by L. SlUller (1878). 

Ritsoil, Joseph, a learned and honest, bnb 
pdanbic, acrid, nntl ill-niannoreil mitiqnary, was 
bovii of Westmorland yeoman family at Sfcockton- 
on-Tecs, in 1752. He w.as hied to tlie Jaw, ami 


practised a.s a conveyancer in London, but was 
enabled by the profits of the ollicc of Deputy High- 
bailiff of the Duchy of Lancaster to give niost of 
Ills time to antiquarian Btudiea. He mmlo liiinsolf 
os notorious by his crazy vegetarlnnism, his whim¬ 
sical spoiling, and irreverence, as by the nscerliity 
of Ilia iLttnjclca on imicli bigger men than iiitiifielr. 
Scott alone of his contemporaries kept good tonus 
with hiiu, but then none other Imil his laigo heart 
and gonial liuiuouv. llndouhtedly Eitsmrs mind 
was doraiiged, and he died in a ilfc of gloom, 3(1 
Sopteiiiber 1803. llitsoii's industry was rciimrk- 
ahfe, and all his forty hooks are valuable (lespito 
the bloiuislics in whicli they abound. His Jirsb 
important >york was an abusive hut well-grounded 
attack on Wartou’s History of Englisli, Poetry 
(1782), Next year ho ae.sailed Johnson and 
Slccvens for their text of Shakespeare j in 1700 
ho attocketl Bishop Percy with absurd ferocity in 
tlie preface to a collection of Ancient Songs; in 
1702 anpcai-eil his cliaractpristic Cursory Criticisms 
on klalonu's Sliakcspcni c. 

Other works woro A Select Oollcction of English Songs 
(3 vole. 1783); Pieces of Ancient Pojntlur Poetry (17DL)5 
The English Anthology (^3 vols. 1793-0-1); A Coliccllon of 
Scottish Songs (2 vi»la, 1704) j J’oems, by Ltuiroiico Minot 
(1796); JUAitt Hood: a Collection of all the Ancient 
Pfiems, Songs, and Ballads (2 voJs. 1796)1 Jiil/liO’ 
graphlca Poctica: a Catalogue of English Poets of the 
XII.-XVT. Centuries (1602)’, unAAnelcut EnglishMclri' 
calBomanees (3 vols. 1802). I-Iis vivvieim Nortli Country 
OaAofnds cud his Essay on Ahsllnenoc from Animal 
Food as a Moral J)\iiy (1802) ■woro less important. 
Josonli Haalowood \vroto a short aoeount of Iiis Lifo 
(1824); his Lottors woro ocUted, with a Llfo, by 8h' 
Hanis Nicolas (2 vole. 1893). 

JtlUei% IlEiNilfCir, German philn-sopher, was 
horn atZorbst in Anbalb on 21sb November 1701, 
studied theology and plnlo.sopliy at Hallo, GlH- 
tiiigen, and Berlin ; was professor of PbiloRopliy 
ftiicccsslvoly at Beilin (J824-.93), ICicJ, and (hh- 
tiugen (1837-60); and died iu GUlUngon on 8(1 
Pebruary 18C9. His fame rests upon an oxtronioly 
careful and impartial Allgomcino Qcschiohta dcr 
Pkilosojohie (12 vols. 1820-66), witli a continua¬ 
tion carrying on tho work from Kunb(18r>3)} and 
upon Dio Chi'istlicho Philosophio (2 vols. 1868-00). 

Ritter, Kaul, a goograplior, wa« Ijovn Augusb 
7, 1770, at Qucdlinbiiig in PruAsia, was cdiioatod 
at Schnepfcnthal iinilcr Guts ifnkli.s, studied in 
Halle, was in 1820 nnniinal.c(l pi'ofcHsor of Geo¬ 
graphy at BerUn, became snlisequcntly monihor 
of the Academy and Jlirector of .Stiidiofl of Iho 
Military ScIuh)I, mid died 28tli Septomher 1850, 
With Hitter as the fouiulor of gcnoral compiirativo 
geography hogiim a now epoch in tho histovy of 
gcogmpliical aoionce. His chief worJc {uncom- 
ploted) M'fts Dio Erdleinutc iin VcrhitUnisso ::iir 
iVatur uittl (fesc/iifMc drs Mcnsehcn (‘Geography 
in its Relation to Nature and tlie History of 
Men,* 10 vols. Berlin, 1822-50). 'I'lie work is 
divided into four ptirts—(1) Cleutrul Asia, Kihnria, 
China, and India; (2) ^Vesb Asia; (.9) Arabia; 
{‘I'j Sinai Peninsula, Pale-stine, and Syria. Besides 
this he wrote an lutrodiiclion to (iencral Compura- 
live Gcogmpfiy {1^52) i Europe [2 vtyh. 1807); and 
Tho SiMpHs, or tho Archilccturetl Momiiiiciits on tho 
Dido-Ductrian Jioyul Uond, and the CoUmns of 
Jiamian (1838), His lecUircs were publlshi’d m 
three volumea— History of (fcorjmphy (IBol), 
Gonered Geography (1802), and Eiirono (1803) — 
by Daniel. Ills name is pcrpobiialed ni two geo- 

f rapliical institutions in Ihtrlin and Leipzig. .See 
ife hi'Gage (Edln. 1807) and ICramor, Curt Jiittcr, 
cmLebcnsliild {2i\ci\, Hallo, 1875). 

Ritual (Lat. riiualo,' book of rites ’), the name 
of ono of tho Borvico-bonks of the lioniau Church, 
In wliioli aro cojitaiiiod the prayers and order of 
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ceienionial employed in tlic adiniiiirttmtion of 
certain of tiio yncTmiienta (cnnimnnion onb of 
Hass, Ijaptisni, penance, niarria^, exti-eme 
uucfcion) and otlier priestly oflicos of tfie elmnsU, 
forms for cliincliings, Inirials, anti Wcssing, In 
its present fouii it dates from the Council of 
Trent, whicli directed a revision of all llic 
dilt'oroiit rituals tlieii in existence (also known as 
inanuale, xaccrdotalo, &o.), which wei-e nnnicTows, 
and oxliibitcil conaiderahle variety of detail. PanI 
V., in IQ!-1, pnliUshed an authotitative edition, 
wjiicli hfls frerjfiicntly beeji l epiiiited, and of wliicli 
a further vovjsioji \vaa issued by Benedict XIV. 
Rcaldca the Roman Ritual thei-o are many dio¬ 
cesan rituals, eomo of wliich arc of tmich hieloiical 
inteveat, In the Greek Gluii'ch, as in llie other 
eastern coinniuuions, the Ritual forms part of the 
j;Qnoval coUection (wliich contains also the EncUav* 
istic service) entitled Eiichalogion, In the Angli¬ 
can Clnircli the Book 0 / Covimon Bmycr njay bo 
said to centaiu the Ritual. The most a])provcd 
commentury on the Roman Ritual is that of Barru- 
faldo (Sd cit. 17C3). 

ItUualisiil, the name popularly Init inneew- 
vatcly ^ivon to the vemavkame increase of cove* 
uiouial m the Chnrch of England since almut 18(i0~ 
Go. It may be coiwidcied as a dovclopmont of 
TraGlarianism, thougli it is one not contomplatoil 
by tlie autliors of that movoinenfc, whoso aim m-os 
rather to (UsHomiuate dootriucs tlian to inli-odnco 
ritual changop. Dr Piiaoy and his awtcHiietcs 
deprecated any Innovalioiis in tlio way of con¬ 
ducting tlio services, anything of ntualisni, or 
cKpectally any revival of disused vestments. Col¬ 
lateral causes of the luovoiueut may be said to 
he the groat mlvaiico of tcsthctic taste, and the 
incroASca onltivation of tlio iino arts in the scrvico 
of religion; as also tlio axtonded study by tho 
clergy of nncioufc liturgies, and tho connection dis¬ 
covered to exist botwcou tliciii ami the offices of 
the Englisli Churcli. With itio spread of Ifigli 
Clmrch principles ccvUilu changes in the nioilo of 
conducting divine sovvioo had been inlrodnce<l by 
the clergy, which, though unpopular at jiist, were 
widely adopted, and up to n certain point had 
rcccivetl tho sanction of tiie law. But tiie vcslovcd 
clinroh with low and open benches 5 tho sonarated 
cUaticel; the aUar-tahle with coverings of dillbront 
colour occonting to tho ecclesiastical seasons, and 
candlesticks and a cross uiion or over it; choral 
services, and weekly culelivntlou of the comiuuiiion, 
wove all that had hitliorto been attempted. To 
tlieso compamtivcly small alterations important 
mhlitions woi'c aiihscq^iienUy mado, bringing tho 
usages of the Church of Rnglaiid nearer those of 
tiio Roman communion, sucii ns special vestnioiits 
at tlio colohraliou of tlio holy coniiiiunion, and 
nt certain other times—for tho celebrant an alb, 
stoics of diirerent colour, according to the seasons, 
ami climmble, and for the assisting ininislera aU>s 
witli tuiiiolcs ; lighted candles on ^o altar at holy 
couununiflu; inceuRo huviied olthor in a ‘ tlimiblo ’ 
nr in a atnuding vessel; tlic mixing of waterivilli 
wine for the communion ; tlie use of wafer-bread; 
eJevatimi of tho oleiiieiits either during or after 
consGoration ; (vnd proccssioiia witli crosses, banners, 
and vested attendants, 

Tho Public IVoi'slui) Rcgiilntion Act, passed after 
hcvco discussion iu both IIouscs of Parlminoiit, was 
expressly designed, an Mr Disraeli ndinittcd, for tiio 
repression of ritualistic practices, and constituting 
a now judgeship for oiroiiciMi against the rubrics (seo 
Ecct.ksiarticai, CouilTS). By its provisions, a 
coniplfuut against Lbonsc of vestment^, ornaments, 
and rites and ceroinoiiics, or the omission of such 
as are OYtlainod iu the Book of Common Prayer, in 
the ehui'clios or hurial-grouiids of the Cluivch of 
England, may bo presented to the bishop of tlio 


diocese by an arohdcacon or chuicliwanlcn, or bv 
tlnco parishioners, memhoi-a of the cbmeh, of full 
age, and a year’s residence in tlie parish. In tho 
event of the panies not subinitting £0 the direc¬ 
tions of the bishop, he shall forward tlic case for 
trial by the judge, from whoso decision an appeal 
lies to the Privy-coinicil, Since tlio date of the 
act iiunierouB trials {see England, Ciiuncrii of) 
linvc taken place, mul several clergymen charged 
with ritnalistie practices have been imprisoned (A. 
Tooth, 1877; Pelham Dale and Envaght, 1880; S. 
P. Green, 1882; J. C, Cov, 1SS7; see also Mac- 
KONOCifiB), In 1889-90 proceedings were taken 
in the Archbishop of Canterhiivy'.s court against 
the Bishop of Lincoln. Tlie decision was given in 
Novemlter 1890, and related to nine heads; (1) 
The mixing of the enp during the service is to ho 
discoiiUiuicd; (2) but the use of a cup already 
mixed is not an ecclesiastical o/lcnce; (8) tliecotirt 
dismisscil the eliarge as to ablution after service, 
liohling that a]] the bishop bad done was the 
i-evemib consumption of what remain of the conse¬ 
crated elements; (4) as to the eastwavil position, 
tlic court decided that there is liberty as to using 
the north end of the altar or tlic north end of tha 
west side; (5) tho breaking of'tlio bread must be 
performed so ns to ho visible to the people: (6) the 
singing of the anthem ‘0 Lamb of God’ is not 
prohlJiite<(; (7) candles wliicJi am kept lighted 
throughout tno service me nob an oftcnce; (8, 9) 
the sign of tho cress must he discontinued both in 
absolution and in bcnccUclion. See the artiolca 
Altar, Ciiasudi.r, Licjuts, VaiTMENTS, &c.; 
England (CnuncJi of), and Puayeii-dook : lec'H 
Dtreclorhm Anglicanvm (1865); and tho PHcst's 
Pmytr-book, imha bn(^Pontijicul (Otb cd. 1884). 

Rlrarol* Antoine, Preneh irriter, ivae hem at 
Bagnols in Languedoc, 26tli Juno 1758. Tlioiigli 
IwbthoBon of an innkeeper, when ho appeared in 
Paris in 17^ he laid dubious claim io rank, and 
soon worked his way by his wit into tlio best 
society of tho time. Already lie had written his 
treatise, Sur I'UnivcrsalitC do ht langm Frmmho 
(1784), and paraplirnsed rntliorthan tmnalatea the 
Ji^rno, when in 1788 he sob all Paris laughing ftb 
the aarcasws in \yh> Petit Ahnanaeh tie nos grands 
Homines vour 1788, At tha Revolution he took 
his place in tho royalist ranks, and saved liis head 
by emigrating iu Jiuio 1702. SuiiporLcd by royalist 
pensions, the * Tacitus of the Revolution,' ne Burke 
styled him in one of the least happy of hyperboles, 
employed himself fitfully in writing pamphlota and 
weaving rtTcams of bnoka to he written, in BthrbbIr, 
Loiidnii, HAiiihurg, and Berlin. He iiacl niametl 
aw EngUsli wife, liub slie gnarrelled with liini, and 
not without reason. Bivarol died at Berlin, 13th 
April 1801. 

His works wero collcotcd by Ciidnodoll^ and Fayolle 

1 5 vola 1805), buttlioir terse cpigrammntio (iiuilityshows 
letter by compression in the i'sjorit dt Biveu'ot (2 vols. 
1806) and tho (Bnwes CAoisier, edited byLeacnio (1863; 
new cd. 1800), Bee Lcsouro's Jihurol el la Sociiti Fran- 
rntsc pendant la Jl4ivluiion ct f'^»u^ra(i'e»i (18S3), 

Rlvasi a decayed town of Nicaragua (q.v.), 6 
inilCR from Lake JJicaragna. Pop. 8000. The fertile 
departmenb of Rivas, between the lake and the 
Pacifio Ocean, has an area of 1080 sq. m, and a 
pop. of Rome 26,000. 

Itivniilx Abboy. SeoRiEVAULX. 

JMYC*<lc-€i0.r, a town of Erance (dept. Loire), 
Htands on tho Olcr, iu tho middle of tho bc.Rt coal¬ 
field in Fmnce, 13 miles NE. of St Etienne by rail. 
Itwaa fonuerly a stvonghukl, Biui'ouuded by high 
wailfl, and deronded by a castle. . In 1816 it had 
lesR than 4000 inhabitants ; in 1886,13,728. ^ Around 
the town tliero are about fifty coal-mines in opera¬ 
tion, and in it and close to it several silk-mills, 
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glass-works, factoiies for atcani-eiigmos ami other 
macliinei'y, and iron and steel factories. 

IMv€1‘. Water falling on the land in tlie_ fonn 
of vain, or resulting fiom nieULng .snow, or risinff to 
the surface in springs, ilon's over tlio enr/aco to a 
lower level. Wlieve two slopes of land dip together 
the sui'fnce drainage colleeta to form a ati'cani, and 
H’lieii evaporation is not veiy rnjnd sovoml sncli 
streams ultiinatoly unite and the volnine of water 
they carry nnw.s to the sea or to a salt lake. Small 
streams are termed riiunols, rivulets, villa, broolcs, 
hecks, or hums j largo stieains are termed vivcin, 
hut the word lias no precise rcferonco to the magni- 
tiuio of the stream to which it is applied. Dr 
Johnson gives os dclinilioiis: ‘Brook, a running 
Water less tliiin a river ; ’ and ‘ Bi\’ev, a land current 
of water bigger than a brook,' and tiris fairly illus¬ 
trates the use of the words as popularly applied, 

Tlie hoginiiing of a stream—whether brook or 
liver—is called ita source, and may be a spring 
loaning from iindorgroiind, a lalcc or marsh in wiiich 
rainfall accnimilates, molting snow, or simplj' the 
gathering trickliiiga from falling min. The path 
of a stream is its coin'so, and is tho lino of lowest 
level from the soui-ee to the eud.'w'hich if occiirving 
ill a lake or tlie sea is ternieil its mouth. The con¬ 
nected streams which unite in one river form a 
livor-systom. Tho aeries of convergent elopes 
down which a nver-syatein (lows—the land which 
ib dvniiis—forms its hasiu or cateliincnb area, ami 
the name watcvsheci is also sometimes crroiieonsly 
applied bo it. Tlio names wnterahed, water- 
parting, and divide are used to designate tho 
ooundaiy line separating adjacent basins. A 
watershed is always the mcotlng-plnco of tho 
highest part of divergent slopes, and from tho 
ehavactoristio form of contliionls the main water- 
sliod of a eontluoiit is almost always Uio crest of a 
rniigo of mountains. In many cases, however, tho 
divoiging slopes mcot in a low plain tho summit of 
which may he ocoupieii by a groat marah whence 
rivers creep away in opposite directions. Tho 
basins of all the rivers arainiug into tho same 
ocean are called collectively tho drainage area of 
that ocean. The main river to which the otliom 
are said to ho liibntary gives its name to the whole 
j'ivei'-.sj’stem. It is o/ton diiTicnlt to decide wliicli 
of several converging streams is ontitlod to cany 
the name of the main livcr to its source. Some 
gtiugrnpliors give this distinction to the loitgcst, 
otliGi'H to that with tlie liiglicsb source, and otliem 
to that with tho most direct course. This diversity 
of opiiiioii ia iiicruascd wlicu tlie namo of a river 
leaving n large lake ia given to one of several 
nearly equal streanis Avhicli enter it. Ilcncc it is 
that din'creiit computers <lisagree ns to tho length 
of rivers. Tlie course of a typical livor has been 
divided into Ihrco parts, altliough tlicse aro not 
rcpi'csontcd in all cases. The torraUinl or mountain 
trade is t)io steej)e.yt, its graflient usually excee/liitg 
60 feet ill a mile, and the velocity of its current 
being very groat, Tlio valley q\- middle track bus 
a gradient which is rarely greater than 10 foot and 
often less than 2 feet in a mile, The jilain track 
nearest tlio mouth of a river has ci gnnlient of only 
a few inchas in a mile. Rivers siicli as the Amazon, 
^fississippi, Ganges, Volga, and tlio long rivers of 
Siberia, in which the plain track is of very great 
lengtii, are the most valunhlo for navigation, the 
limit of easy navigability being a gradient of iiliont 
1 foot in a mile. 

The velocity of a river is proportional to the 
s] 02 :)o of tlie bed, but it also l^eais a rolntjoii to the 
clejrth of the cliannol and the volume of water 
llowing in it. On account of friction on tho bottom 
and sides of the channel retarding the stroain, tho 
water floM'a fastest on the suriaco and in tho 
middle. The carrying power of a river for anspended 


solid particles and for stones and gravel pushed 
along tlio he<l depends on the velocity alone. The 
following lablo shows how rapidly the carrying 
power foils od‘ as tho velocity diininislie.^^. 

0*170 niilo per hour will Just begin to irork on Hup clny. 

0-310 11 <1 n lilt Hue annd, 

0*401 !• II II lirt HitiicI na conr.so ns IIURbcd. 

0-0S2 1 . II II sweep Along flue gravel. 

. .. roll Along rounilca pobhlus 1 Inch In 

(lininetcr, 

.. sweep Along .illppciy angular Atones 

AS large os an egg. 

Rivei-ft in flimdi even in the plain track, sometimes 
attain a velocity of over T) miles an Imiir, and 
torrents may oven flow os fast as 20 miles an lionr, 
Tlie course of a river is gradually carved out ami 
shaped by the flow of tlio water. Tlio sediment 
and atones carried along are powerful erosi^’•o 
agents in the torrential and valley IvaoLs, and the 
cuaractor of tho valleys or gorges inoduced depends 
largely on the geological strnctnro of the rogion. 
Tho course of a river i» fi'cijiiontly determincil liy 
lines of faults, but perliaps nunc often it appenns to 
bo indepomlont of the nature of the strata, iSomu 
great rivers, notably the Volga, press against the 
right bank, cutting it into a stoop cliil', while the 
loft hank is left ns a very gentle slono, This is 
o.vplainod by tho dii-cctive influoiicc oi tho earth’s 
rotation (sco Kartii, VoI. IV. p. 166), 

lllvorH are of very groat importanoo as agents 
of change in dynamic geology, the form of 
valley they excavate boing dclcrininod partly by 
the nature of the rocks, partly hv the climate, In 
rainless or arid regions sieop-wallcd Caiions (q.v.) 
are cut to a great ilei)tJj ncrim big)) plateaus; 
in rainy roglons subaorial domulatlon loads to the 
formation of wide valleys of mncli gontlcr slopes. 
Bars of more durable rook crossing tlio course of a 
sh-oam load to tbo formation of Waterfalls (q.v.) or 
mnids from tho rapid ernsinn of tho softer strata 
below. 'J’lic river anovc the olwtructlon is rodiiccd 
to what is termed the baso-lovol of erosion; tlie 
velocity of tiio cuvrent is clicckcd, and wide alluvial 
deposits are laid down on cither side. In course of 
time tho bar of iiard rouk is complololy cut through 
by a gorge, and tlio gradient of the stream is ulti¬ 
mately rendoved uniform. In thin way tliu common 
foaturoa of gorge and meadow aro in odncctl again 
ami again along tho course of a stromn. Tlio 
deposit of alluvium form toiraces along the valley 
track of a liver, ami as tho sLiuum ciits its cliiomol 
deeper thoy aro loft at vaiions hoighlH as monu- 
incuts of its emsivo power. When a rivor is fairly 
cstohlislied in Ua valley it is, geologically siicaking, 
a more iicrinancnt fcatnro than lakes or inouiilain.s, 
Upheaval, wliich acts very slowly, may ovou uluvivto 
a range of mountains aerosH its coiir'se, yet all tlie 
while tlio river, cutting its way downward, ro- 
mains nt tho samo ahaoliilo iovol. 'J’lio Uintah 
Mountains, as tlicy woro nnlioaved, were divided 
in tills way by tlio Green Ilivei-, tlio cliiof fciibu- 
tary of tlio Colorado. In UiuesLoiio rogluns the 
solvoub i»owoi' of rivor-wntur on oarhimato of 
liuio loads to tho fnnnation of Oavo.s (q.v.) 
ami underground livcis, which us a riilu omerge 
from thoir subterranean channels on lower gioimd. 
SomotiiMcs they do nob roapiioar on land, hut dis¬ 
charge Ihoir fi'c.sh water tluougli o])onings in tlio 
bed of tho sea. Bnch submarino rivor entranoes 
aro not uncommon along the sluiros of tho AdriivLic, 
oir tlio coast of I''l»iida, and In other oalearoous 
regions. When a rivor advances along a iioaiiy 
level plain toward tho sea its carrying power fails 
oU’;^ aaml, and /hmlly iiifid are dopo.ritcd 

on its margin, and tho .stroain jmvsuos a pocnliar 
winding course. During a Hood tho swift and 
muddy stream vlsca, ovorllowa its hanks, and widon.s 
out on tho levol land. Tho curronl is at once 
chocked and a long bar of dojiosib forms along each 
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margin. TJiese nto iucveasecl in iicight by each 
sneaessivo llooil, and, tlve vivev-bed being aimultane- ! 
Dii.‘i]y fijlted 13IJ, broad Jinuldy rij’Bis Jiko tbe Missis¬ 
sippi, Po, anil IToniig lio come in time to flow along 
the top oi a gently sloping natttval embankment, 
the siclos of \niieh are termed levees in Imtiisiana. I 
Professor Lnpparenb, calculating fi’om Dr Murray's 
data regarding the amount of sediment canicd 
down by rivers, finds that they rvowld sulTice to 
wear the entire aiirfaco of the land down to sca- 
levei ill four million years. The enlmiices of livem 
into lakes or tlio sea are usually marked hy great 
hanks of clenosit (see Delta), or by bars of gravel 
or snnd. In some coses, liowever, such ns the 
River Plate, the Tliaiuea, and 'Pay, the niix-ture of 
river and sea water is gradual, and the saiulbniilcs 
are spread oi'er a very largo area, but not built 
up into a delta at any one nluce. Profcsfiov 
Osborne Reynolds has shown, uy a remarlcablo 
serlas of experiments, that tlic form of tlio sand¬ 
banks la due to the outline of the coasts of the 
estuary and to the tides. In a few instances, such 
as the Poi'tli, rivers enter deep arms of tlio sen in 
svhicU neither hanks nov bars avc formed. Tl»e 
Congo swoons directly into the ocean, tin-owing 
down great lianlcs of (loiioait along the coiiliueiilai 
slope to right ami loft, hub leaving a deep canon- 
like gully for bJio bod of tlio stream itself j nsiniilar 
condition occurs wliero tlio Rhone entors tlie Lake 
of Genova. 

Tlio ultimate source of all rivers is bho condensn- 
bion of water-vapour from the nlinosplieie in the 
form of rain, snow, and oven dow. If the land 
wore composed of luipcnuoahlo rocks all tlio rain¬ 
water not lost hy evaporation would run ofl* 
direolly over Uio surface, and iivej» tvonld only 
flow during and iiumcdialoly after showei-s. A 
largo part of blio ralitfall, liowever, soaks into 
tho soil, wliicli retains it as in a sponge, especi¬ 
ally if the laud be luavshy, and allows U to flow 
off gradually as supcrllcial spring. Some also 
poi-colalcs deeply into blie rocks, uHituately einorg- 
lug os deon-si>.atcd springs at a great uistauca 
Tlio Imllrocc and pormaiiont supply of ivater to 
rivers by springs and by the outflow of lakes is 
iudepondenc of local vaiufaUab the Uuio, and servos 
to iiiaiiitaiii the volume of the river ntn certain 
niiniimim during tho dry seasons. When a river 
flows toward a regiou of gi'cab evaporation and 
small rainfall, such as exists in tlio interior of each 
of tlio great continents, evaporation removes nioro 
water than is supplied by the remote tributaries, 
and tho .strenin may full to fill tfic hollow ib 
entcr.s, and blicreforo caiinob ovoWlow into the sea. 
Tilis is tho caso ^Yith tlio Oxus onteving tlio Aval 
Sea, and the Volga entering tho Caspian. Ib may 
bo that evaporation is so far in excess of contribu¬ 
tions from distant rainfall or snow-melting tbat 
the river dries up as it Hows, and its lost remimnb 
is ahsoi-bod in tlie desorb sand. This is tlio fato of 
the Murghaii, the Ilori-iud, the Zevnfshan, and 
many other livevs of central Asia. 

Contrasted witli these eases are those in wliicli 
tlio periodical or occasional incromeiits of direct 
inflow increase the volume so much as to couac a 
groat rise of level or oven oxtoiisivo inundations, 
The annual iniiiidnlious of the Kilo nro <luo to 
the mousoou vninfall on tho great mountains of 
Ahyssiiiia, which jnci-casGs tlio (Hschargo at Assoitnii 
to mtcQii times the amount of tho river at its lowest. 
'I’hoOrinocoia anolboviustancoof seasonal rains pro¬ 
ducing troinondous liinmlntions, over dO,000 squaro 
miles of the Llano.s being said to bo loid under 
water by tho summer rarna, Tho Aroaxon is an 
iiistanco of a river wliicli is always moi-e or less 
in Hood as the various tiHuitavics attain their 
greatest height at difl'oront seasons, In'Jimo, 
when tho lughcst lovol occurs in tho inaiii river, 
'ill 


20 or 30 miles of forest on each side of its bank.« 
ai-e laid under water for hnndvetls of inihsi, The 
Ganges oi-erflou’S its hanks in sunnner uhen tlic 
1 II 0 II 800 II rainfall is rpinforced by tlie melting of 
snow on the llimalayaa. Sviiere tlio senaons of 
inaxitmiin raiji/all and of snou'-incl ting are difTcieu t, 
as in the Mississippi, the Tigris, and Euphrates, 
there arc two vegnlar floods in tlic year. 

The danger of flooded rivers arises from the 
suddenness with which tlie water rises and oi’erflows 
nan-ow valleys or even plains, ih-ightfiil devasta¬ 
tion follows the bin-sting of glacier obstruction 
lakes hi nioimtaiii-vnlleys (see Lake). The 
gi-onfc rivers of Siberia remain frozen ab their 
uioutlis long after tho ice and snow have been 
melted in the interior, and broad strips on their 
margins are necessarily laid under water hy the 
natural outflow being stonned. The moat serioua 
floods in the Danube and 'Tlicisg have resulted from 
tho^ constriction of the channel nb the Iron Gates, 
which provenla the flood water from passing away 
ftft rapidly aa it comes down ; the cinrent of the 
Tlieisa is aomeUmes reversed for many miles, Tlie 
widening of the channel has been repeatedly at¬ 
tempted fts a remedy by increasing the on tlet} and 
an clalxM-ato system for regulaLiiig tlie river here, 
to be completed in 18Q5, was ijegun in 1800 . 
In other cases, siieii os the Ivibiitaiics of the Loire, 
and the southern rivers of the Argcii tine Republic, 
the inclUug anew esvellB tho tovvential tvnok, 
and, on account of tho abiupb cliatigo of Jevcl 
and the flatness of the plain, the lower part 
of the rivers cannot cany away the hmnonBe 
volume of water vapidly enough, and floods result. 
In somo instances tonontial rivers liave been 
sncccsafnlly diverled into lakes, which j-egiilato 
their oui-florv, preventing citliev dangerously high 
or extremely low water. Great rivers wliicli have 
embanked ineiv course above the lovcl of the plain 
are the most dangerous of nil when flooded, The 
damage caused by the bursting of the Icvocs on the 
lower Missiaaippi necessitates a great expeiuUbure 
hi strengthening the embnnkmonts, and the moat 
diaostioiie innridatiDna recorded in history liavo 
followed the bursting of the hanks of thoHoang-ho 
(q.v.) and its consequent changes of course. 

. lllvcr-Wfttor is spolcon of as fresh, hut it always 
contains a certain amount of solid matter In solu¬ 
tion, varying from two grains in the gallon or leas 
in rivers draining Imixl crystalline rocks to fifty 

f rains in tho gallon or iiioi-c in limestone districts, 
'ho notiiro oi the salts disHolvecl naturally cliffera 
acconliiig to tho geological character of tlie country 
travoiued, Tmt all samples of rivor-wator dilTer from 
sea-water iu containing a nuich smaller piopovtiou 
of chlorides, and a very much larger proportion of 
carbonates ami of silica. 

Tluj temnevatuie of rivers as a rule follows that 
of tho air, uut is subject to variations on account 
of the cflbct of rain. During sudden floods in 
summer tho tomireiatuve of the water may fall 
many degrees in a few hoiirs as tho melted snow 
or liail procinltalcd on the lofty mountains is 
carried towarn the sen. 

The great rivers of Europe and Asia, such ns the 
Rhine, Dmiuho, Volga, ludna, Ganges, Bralimn- 
pntm, Yniig-texc-kiang, afford accesa to tho aca to 
enoviiioua poimlatioiis. Tlio Ainnxon, with its plain 
tmek cxtciiifing for nearly 3000 mikw, is in many 
way's less like a river tiian a fresh inland sen; hut 
the Mlflsigsippi and St Lawrence, altlioiigli less 
extensive, ni-o of greater value for carrying, sea 
trafllo to inland places. In their torrential and 
upper valley tracks rivers are of use chiefly for 
transporting timber and diiving maoliiiiery. It 
is intoi-csthig to note that in SsvitJseriaiul, Norway, 
and Sweden, xvliei-e there is no coal, thoro exist 
exceptional facilities for the use of water-power on 
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account of luiiiierous iiio«ntftiri-tor»‘e«t'». In^ J>ot 
countries liveiB are of tlie utmost service in irrigat¬ 
ing agricultural laiiti; tlie SJernfslian ami Murgliftb 
are etitirefy coiisuiiiGif in tfiafi sorvice, and since the 
comnletiou in 18(10 of tlio l)anngo on the Nile no 
water eseajies to tlie Meditcriimeivn in the low Nile 
nioiitlis exoeiit along irrigation canaU'. 


Tjus r^AiiojiST liivijn-sysmus. 


Ar» o( 

Filrer, llAalii. 

HI- 

AinazQii..2,230,000 

Congo.l.fiJOpOOO 

Nile ..1.290,00a 

MiS-il-iiiipiJl.1,200,000 

Niger ..1,000,000 

Ob.1,100,000 

LnPlnta. 095,000 

Lena. 042,000 

YeiUsei. 880,000 

. 080,000 

Jlnokcnsile. 007,000 

VolgA. C02,000 

Oniluoa (init Uiiiliiiininitl'ri.. 598,003 

SlAilibcui. 570,000 

St Lttwvcuae. 505,000 

Wbiiiliicg-NolKon. 601,000 

Vukou. 133,000 

Ovlitoco. ,|SO,0G0 

Alinu'. 103,000 

lIwiDi-.lit),. 387,000 

Ituliw. 800,000 

Daiuilio. 820,000 

Murrny,,. 900,000 

Tlio otntiiibios of thla tables in which account is Uk«n 
of fAliifall Aiul diHohnrgc, Aro Ukcu from Br Jolm 
Murray’s pAnor in Hail. (JiO'j. iii. (1887) p. (15. 

The IoiibMib in all coses and tlio Areas of bashiB In (huso 
(oT wliiol) no I'&lnfall Btatiatios oro available arc aocording 
io the Bt&dstiad tables in Justus Porthoii' 2‘a«cAeti-Alf«9. 




Jhnii 


nalUlnU 

AlllllUll 




cu. uilh's. cii. uille\ 

3iO0 

2834 

623-0 

2G0t) 

1218 

410-0 

8700 

802 

21-3 

4100 

073 

126-0 

2800 



8200 



2300 


iai-0 

SOOO 



8000 



3200 

400 

I2S-0 

2300 



2200 

i52 

437 

1900 

640 

4S-3 

1000 



2400 


CT-3 

1600 



2200 



1400 

m 

l2i-3 

2300 



2500 

ii3 

iso 

1000 

104 

20-0 

1703 

100 

07-6 

l&QO 
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Rivet'S t)i Law. —A distinction is mmlo between 
public navigable rivers and private freah-wnler 
rivcia. Whore the tide ebbs and flows, the ounor- 
ship of tlie bed Lh iu the crown for behoof of the 
public, and, eoiwomontiy, tito erown is entitled to 
deepen tlie cUmuiol ov pevforur any other operation 
on the iilocns that may improve the navigation. 
I'iio ijftnks, Iiowovor, lieyontl tlio foreeliovo are tlio 
piiviitc property of tlie t iparian oivuer. It is settled 
in Knulatkl—and an opinion to the same efi'ect has 
been dellvcretL in Scotland—that the public have 
no common law vigil b to sot up oven a towing-path 
along tlifl bank of a navigable river; but, «f coiimc, 
sucli a privilege of roiulway along a_ |iublic water¬ 
way may be establisiicd by prescriptive pusscsrioii. 
Aboi’o the flow and rcilow of the tide all rivem 
and streams are privid facie private, although, 
eiClicr by iiniuejiioriul uses ov by act of oarJmimint, 
many Imve hccoino subject to public rigliIn of navi¬ 
gation. In the case of private rivers the alveus 
belongs to tlio projirictor tliwirigh whoso gronml the 
rivcv riinf? 3 oi’, if the river seinu'at&s tho Innda of 
two owners, each is owner of tlio soil of tlie hdl to 
the iiiiih/fe of the ati enm. The waters of a streaiu 
passing through or between the lands of lUifcrcnt 
propiiotms may be subjeel to two kinds of rights, 
natural and acquired. Natural or pnnjrietary 
rigliLa are tliose posaessal by every ripaiitin pro- 
pi'Jetor; tlioy confli.9fc principally of a right to a 
verujonablo use (;f the ivaler, wlrilo it i« ilou'ingl 
past his land, and a right to liavo tbo water flow 
in its aecustqnicd manner, without sensible dis- 
tnrbanflo or diiniimtion hy the superior or inferior 
vipavian in oprietovs. 'I'lius, aUliongn cncli pi-oprietor 
nmy employ the water while it is within Iub own 
grounds, ho nnist allow it to pass onwards to Hie 
mfci’ioi' laoprietoi's in its onginal clianiicl, niiif 
caiiuot alter its level, either where it entew ov 
lco,\'ca Ids property. The riparkm proprietor, oithev 
in a piiblio ov private river, may protect his side of 
the stream by embankments j but kucIi embank¬ 
ment must be constructed only for defeuco, and nob 


in fiiicli a inaaiier ns to throw tho foi'eo <tf tlio 
current upon the opposite bank. Acquired riglits, 
on tlie other hanil, are those easements wlucli 
entitle u, riparian proprietor to interfere with a 
iintnral sti’cam of watcr_ to an extent not, justilied 
by ilia natural or proprietary riglila—by dnniiiisli- 
iiig or ohstructiiig the ilow of waLci', by polluting 
it, &c. Such acquired rights in respect of water 
may exist in the inhabitants of a district by virtue 
of imniciiiorial eustonii and, both as to kind and 
extent, ai-o regulated wholly by prescriptivo iisn. 

The pollution of river-s has of late ycai.s, in con¬ 
sequence of the extonsiOTi of maiuifacturof*, caused 
serious coneeiTi. No jicrson has a right to poj.sou 
or pollute a slreatn, and if ho do so any of tho 
pci'SODS wliiwo Jnnds abut on tl>o etiofini Joivor 
<lowB may biiiig an action to l•ec(n'Cl' darnagrfj. 
While, however, tliis vigiit to object to an existing 
numiicc may Ixj excluded by acquicsccnco or by pre¬ 
scription, it is so exchulcd only to tlie o.vtQiit of tho 
actual use ov posse.sHion, and any material increase 
of tiie poIJiition or annoyance mn-y bo ehallcjiged 
ami interdicted by tlio injured pnrLios, At com¬ 
mon law, indeed, in ovoiy question of rivcr-piiUu- 
tion, tJic real nnestion of fact is wliothor tlions has 
1)0011 any matcnal incranso of pollution lieyoiul lliat 
which is natural to tlie nai ticultvv stroam, or beyond 
that wlilch has exisLcif there for tho prcBcriptivo 
period. Questions of river-pollution are eminently 
Jittoil foi «ubmis.sin« tea jujy,and ft)ogcjicmlly dis* 

K sed of iu that way. The wiKyiocivcnnistanccs must 
considered ; for ©.xamplc, tlie size and charaetor 
of the ^treom, tho uses to isduch it can ho and la 
anplied, the nature and importance of the use 
cfaimeil ami oxerciBod by one party, as well as tlio 
Inconvenience or injnvy to the olhev party. In 
England, where the pollution uf a stroam amounts 
to a public nuisance, tbo party caitring it may ]jo 
prosecuted by UKlictincnt, or nroceedoM against by 
information at tbo suit of the Attonioy.gonoral. 
All tho ohiof intHlom etitiiiafy acts have [ii'oviftfoiid 
regarding the pollution of water 5 hub most of Uioui 
are locnror deal with tho jmlhitlon of watcir usod 
for Npccial purposes In 18(1B a lioyal Commisnioii 
M-jis appointed to consider tlic quustion of rlv(jr» 
polhilioM, and Us recmnmcndatjmis wore followed in 
1876 by tho Rivers PoDiitiwi Act (39 ami <10 Viet. 
clia|i. 7C), which is applicable to both Scotland ami 
England. See iriggins, On tftu Obstniciion ami 
.VoUuiion ^ IE«fcr-eo)f?\<ics (1877),—Eor lislung 
rights. SCO Sauion, and Tuou’i'. 

In the United Stales Llio common law of England 
wosttt Arab followed; but in Bonui of thu states it 
i.s e.vprcssly declared that the common Jaw is in¬ 
applicable. Mining rights have liecm specially 
dulormiiicd In some distrlots; and tlio laws (w to 
irrigation rights have lieeii elaborately {(ofinoil In 
Cohmido and cIscwliGi'o. 

Kiyei*;i, a tlopsi-lnjent Jn tbo ol 

UtuBiiay, aepavaUid by a mountaln-cUaiu from 
Rrojal. Area, 3700 sq. m. 5 pup. (1887) Ui.OM. 

Kiv<M*iiiil,^ a nnmo given to the cxU'UHivo graz¬ 
ing (UmLi'IcIs in the westuru part of New Suulh 
^^Alca, AusUnlia. 

Rivers, ItrinrAHiJ WnoDvii.i.k, or nviLU, 
Eitnii, was c.sq«iro to Henry V., and during liin 
son’s reign was made Governor of tlio Tower 
(1424) and knighted (l‘I25). llo funghb iu Eranco 
and in England, in tlio ^Vais of tlio Eo.8C‘3 for 
the Lancaslrians. He took to wife Jaiiuclla of 
I/nxenilK)uiig, widow of the Duke of hcihord, and 
it was their ilaugiiter Elizaheth wliom ICdwardTV. 
ninriicd. Tliia led Sir Richard Woodvillo to change 
over to tho YorUIat side, and his royal fathoiviii- 
law made him snccoBslvcly (jonstaiile of Jiiiglaml, 
Baron IUyoi-s (1448), and Itavl ttivcis (MOO). Bub 
the farom* sJiown to the JfJvon? fumiJy odended 
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the old nobility, nnd llieir avarice aronaed the 
enmity of the peowle. In 1469 "liarl wnu 

aeii^cd and belicndca at Northampton, hub accounts 
didev ns to who were Ids exeentionoJ's—whether 
Rnbiu of Rcdeadale or the ofliceta of the Duke of 
Clai'cnco nnd the Earl of ll^arwick.—His son 
Anthony, known as Lord Scales during the 
father’s lifetime, succeeded to the earldom ip M69. 
lie stuck closely to liis royal bmthev-in-JnAx*, xvho 
rmvdc him captaiu-gcneinl of the forces. After 
Edw'ard’suleatli he acted on tlie council of regency 
for liis infant son, hut xvas seized by owler of 
Richard, Diilco of Ctlouec-ster, and put to dentil at 
Pontefract in MS.^. 

Kivet, ft metal pin for connecting two plates of 
metal or oblior niaterlftl togctlicr. Tho rivet is niit 
through holes in both plates, and tho pi-ojectiiig 
ends arc then Ixeaten down so os to represent tho 
head of a nail on each side, nnd thus hold tho 
plates in close contact. Ilivots are of most cssen- 
tial importance in boiler and tank making, and in 
building iron ahip.s. They are nsnally pub througli 
the holo.s ami beaten down while reu-hot, in orticr 
that the coiitvaotion of tho rivet, as it cools, may 
produce more intimate ooiitaet of tbo plates, Doth 
steam aud hydraulic riveting-iuftchiiics have been 
in nso for a good many years. 

lUvicrn ('senshoro ), n term applied to tho 
narrow fitiip of coast-land Ijordcring the Gulf of 
Geiioft, flftricHy h-om Nice to Spezzia, out gonorftJly 
viTulorstood to inoiudo tlio wbolo coast of the 
depavtniiQnt of the AIpcs IMavitimcs, and tho Ttalian 
const us far ns l.e^diovii. West of Genoa it is 
called the Uivieva cU Poiioufcc, or western coast, 
and beyond Genoa tlio lUviem di Lovanlo, or 
eastern const. From Hybi'oa to Genoa is 203 
miles i from Genoa to Leghorn, 112; shcltorod on 
tlio north by mountuins, the distiicb enjoys an 
oxGcnClonally favoured clliuato, no other region 
north of Palermo and 'V’aloncia being so mild in 
ivinfcor. Tlio •western section is tho mildc.st and 
most frcqucntoil. It abounds in tho most striking 
and hoaufciful sesnovy, and is planted with numer¬ 
ous lioaltU and fashion vcaorts—Nice, Monaco, 
Mentone, VcnUmiglla, San Remo, Bordighcra, 
A'C.} and west of Nice arc Ilyfcrcs, Frejus, Cannes, 
Grosso, Antibes, Tho various sections of the coast 
have each certain distinctive peculiarities; hut 
none of them arc entirely oxoutpt from occasional 
cold winds. Tliere arc giridcbooks hy Boedokor, 
Murray (1890), C, B. Dlaok (1890), tho Rev. Dr 
Hugh Macmillan (now ml. 1802); Augustus J. C. 
Haro’s Sout/i'eaatern Franco (1890), and Miss 
Deuipatcr’s Maritime Alps and iheir Smboard 
(1884); and for tho health aspects, Dr E. S. Spark’s 
r/tc Jifuicrrt (1880), aiidxvorks dtcil at tho article 
IlEAi/fiMiKfiOiirs.—Tho famous CornicM (Ttal. 
Cornice) road, widened hy Napoleon I., lends along 
tho coast from Nice to Genoa, axul commands 
mftgnificoiib vlow.s. 

KIvltro, Buiton, was born in London, Aiignsb 
14, 1840, wm of a drawing-niostov at Chclfccnnaiu 
College, and aftorwurda at Oxford. His anceslois 
wci'O Froncli Ilngnenob refugees. Ilo studied at 
ChcUcnhaiii College, and at O.Kfortl, whoro ho 
graduated B.A. in 1807. Ho Imd exhibited at 
tlio Royal Acadomy as cavly ns 18S8, and again 
in 1864, lint from tho ft]>pOftranco of ‘Tlio 
Poacher's Nurse’ in 18QG ho has been contmuonsly 
represented hy a succession of picturaH, whicli 
havo grown in vigour and improsKivonosa, in 
dramatic power, in hnmonv, in patUos, no less 
tlian in mastery of tcohniquo. No painter of his 
time approaches liim in liis Lrealmcnb of wild 
ftiilmalfl, nnd many of liis masLovpioccs in this kind 
liavQ readied tho xvidest popularity throiigh en- 
gmviiigs. Ho "was made A.li.A, in 1878, IkA. 


in 1881. Of his numerous works xvc may here 
merely name 'Daniel in the Lions' Den,’ ‘Per- 
sepolifl,’ ‘A Roman Holiday,* 'Giants at Play,’ 
‘Actieon,’ ‘Vm Victis,* 'Ilizpali,’ and ‘A Mighty 
Hunter heforo ti\c Lord.' See Armstrong in Avi 
•fownal Annual (1891). 
lMviii|i:i:oii8. Seo Longmans. 

RTvoUi^a town of Northern Italy, 8 miles W. 
of Turin, with two royal castle-s and some indnstiy. 
Pop. 5314. It wa-s nob nenv this place, hut near 
Rivoli, 12 miles NW. of Verona, that Napoleon 
xvon on 14tli and IStli Jfimiary 1797 one of [lis most 
decisive victories over the Austrians, 

Kizclif ft town nf Asia Dfinor, on tlie coast of 
tho Black Sea, 40milc.s E. from Trebizond. inanu- 
facturcs linen ftnd copper utensils. Pop. 30,000. 
Rizzlo. Sac Mary Queen op Scot.?. 

JRotlCll (XcwmcJW I'tflilvs), a (lab of the faniily 
Gypvinuho, abundant in England, the south of Scot¬ 
land, and many countries of Eniopc. It measures 
from 10 to 13 inches; tho body generally has a 
silvery nppeamnee, the back is a dull green, the 
lower fina are red, and there are no barbels. The 
roach is gi^garioiis in habit, and large sUnals are 



liuncli {ZeucUcut rutiluf). 


found usually in lakes, but towards tlie breeding 
season they' migrate up streams and rivers to 
spawn. Even at best it is not higldy esteemed for 
food, its llesh, like that of all the Cyprini(la>, being 
soft nnd llavonviess. 

Roads. Roads form a primary olomont in the 
matorial advancement of a nation, being essential 
to tim development of tho natural resniii'ccs of tho 
country. Canals and railways have no doubt, iu 
modern times, superseded to soino extent the com¬ 
mon highwaya; still these I'ctaiii then’ importance, 
were it only os cesontial aTtxiliaries. 

Tho Romans wcrogreatconstructeva of roads, and 
rcgawled tlicm oa of vital importance for conqxieat 
and tho luaintcuanoo of tlioir empire- They are 
wild lohavo loarnod tho art from the Carthaginians. 
Except xvhoi-c some natural barrier made it impos- 
•sible, the Roman roads wore almost, invavialdy In 
jvstrajgbtline; probably bccanse the chief means of 
traiis|K>rt then in uso weio beasts of bunion, and 
not wheeled rohlclcs, which mnelo tlio preservation 
of the Iqx’cI of loss coitscq^ucnce, The substantial 
oharoctor of tho Roman roads is woll demonstrated 
by tho fact that they have in some instances borne 
tho traffic of 2000 years without matorial injury. 
The plan of construction was pretty uniform, being 
that dosciibeil in tho article on tho Aptian Way, 
one of the earliest a'nd most famous of them ; 
another was tho Flaminian Way (q.v.b They 
varied in breatUli from 10 to 8 feet, and had often 
raised footpaths at Die side, and blocks of stono 
at intervals, to enable travcillora to mount on horse¬ 
back (SCO also PavkiMRNT), The Roman einpiro 
was ■nlUmately inloYsected by Yoads—nob merely 
Italy, Spain, Gnxil, Illyrioum, Macedonia, Thiftoe, 
&C., but even in Egypt. In Britain the main linos 
of Roman roads were four 5 Elton (in his Oriffins 
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of JLiujUsh History) gives tlioin as followa : ‘The 
^Vatling Street represents the oUl zigzag route 
from Kent to Oliester anti York, und jiortWwaHb 
in two hiancltea to Cnvlisli! iiml tJio nidghljoni'lionil 
of Newcastle. Tlic Kosse Way ran diagonally 
tlivongli liatU to Lincoln. The ’Krinin Street led 
direct fi oin London to Lincoln, mth a hrnncli to 
Doncaster and York; and tlio ohseure Ikenild 
Street curved inland from Norwich to Dinmlahlc, 
and was carried eventually to the coast at Sontli- 
ainpton.* Watling >Strcetand Ikenild or Ickaield 
Street have neparate articles in this work. 

Tlio roads made by the Homans in Great Britain 
gradually fell into decay, and the attempts that 
were now and then made to repair them wero 
iaaullicient to prevent England fairing into a woreo 
state with respect to its liighwaj’s than monl 
other European conntviea In 1285 ono of the 
earliest laws on the subject of roads was jra-wed. 
It directed tlmt all trees and shrubs he cut down 
to tlio distance of 200 feet on eibhorsido of mads 
between markoL-towns, to pravent bho eoncealmont 
of I'olihei's in tlioin. Thu ilrat toll for tlie repair 
of roads was levied liy the authority of Edward III. 
in 1346, on roads which now form part of the 
streets of London. In 1553 an act was passed 
refinirlng each parish to elect two surveyors of 
highways to keep them in repair by compulsory 
Jaliour j at a later period, in place of the eomimlsory 
labour, tlio ‘sliatiUc labour-tax ’ m'os substituted. 
But long after this the roads ovon in the nolglibouv- 
hood of London weie wretchedly bad, and in tho 
oilier parts of tlio country they wero still worse. 
Eoi' the nio.st part, iiulood, they were more horse- 
tracks; tlio cliiof aclvantago in following them 
being that they Led along tho higher grounds, and 
so avoided boga. Thoso trackways wero usually 
impassable in winter, being narrow, and in many 
places so deep and miry as to bo llkcr dilclics than 
roads. So late os 1730 tho roads in tho neighbour- 
liOQil of Loivlou WQVQ Aci (lo/i that (u wet wcwtUov a 
cavi'lago could not bo drivon from Kensington to 
St JomG.s’s Palace In loss than two hours, and 
sometimes stuck in tho iniul altogether. Much 
curious iiifornution on the state of tlio roads and 
incaim of conveyance in Euffhviid during the long 
period whlcli olaiwed from tho decay of flio Homan 
roads to Iho luhidlo of iho 18th centm-y, will be 
found in vol. i, of Smilus's Lives o/Enaineers. Tlie 
Highlands of Scotland >vero openeu up by tlic 
roads made by General Wado about 1725. 

In laying out a now lino of road tho skill and 
ingenuity of the engineer are taxed to make tho 
giuilients easy, with as little expense os possiblo in 
excavating and einbanliing, and to do so without 
deviating iniieli from the direct couibo between 
tho llxcd points through which the rood must pass. 
To fiiicceed well in this an accurate sm-vey of the 
tract, including the relative levels of its tUfforont 
parts, and the iialuro of the strata, is a nccessai v 
preliminary. The formnticn of an oxtended line of 
road ofton involvo.s tlie conatviiction of extensive 
brhlge.s, viaducts, and the like, which icnnirc the 
greatest Giiglncoring skill. 

The ijnjnirUiJicG of eft.sy gmdients or inclinatioiis 
in roads is well uudevstond in a general woy ; but 
It gives a more precise idea of it to state that, 
while, for cxaiuplo, tlio Iraction force renuisito In 
draw a wa^mn weighing G tons alon*' a level 
inacadainiscd load is 2(34 Ib,, on a road of tho same 
kiml witli an ascent of 1 in 50 tJie traction force is 
jiisb doable, or 533 lb., the speed of tho wagon being 
3 wiles ail hour. Coinpaved with this, a stage¬ 
coach travelling on the level at iho rale of 0 niflos 
an hour, and weighing 3 tons, requires a traction 
force of 362 lb.; bub tho I'csislauce on a hilly mod 
is loss unfavonmblo to the coach than to thewaoon, 
because with an incline of I in 70 the loreea nwos- 


snry to draw the two velucles are ahmib equal, ami 
the foroe is proportionally greater for the wagon as 
tho inclino inci‘DnsQ.s. Experience seems to show 
that for ft nincftdamised road the maxinmm slope 
alionld 1x31 in 40, although a hovso with a modcrato 
load can easily enough trot over a gradient of 1 in 
33. On the other hand, as ib is not desirable for 
drainage to havo a road perfectly level, the best 
miniuuini slope, in a longitudinal direction, lias 
been vaiioiiftly given at from 1 in SO to I in 12.7, 
The resistance to moving vehicles is less on paved 
than on ‘inotallcd' roads; lionce tho maximuin 
eloxie of tho former should be less than that of the 
latter, from the greater tendency of a cart or coach 
to slide down the smoother surface. 

What is the host transverse form for a road has 
boon a iniich-debatcfl question among engineers, 
It -siiould be higher in tlie middle than at tlio sides; 
but some have thought it should ho much higher 
than otlieiB, As a road can be better kept clear of 
water by a slight inclination in the direction of its 
length tliaii by nn,v form wliich can bo given to its 


Cross Sootion of a Hoad : 

A, foundation of rough pnvoniciit or uoncMo; H, broken 

BtOllCH, 

cross soclioii, it has licon /mind picferahle that It 
should bo as nearly dat as possible, because ovoy 
part of its brcadbli will thou bo equally available 
foi'tralllc; whereas it is almost iiccessaiy to keep 
on the centre of a liigUly convex road, ami con- 
sequonlly wear deep mvrows there, by confining 
tho wIiccIh ami homos to pretty miicli tho same 
track. The figure sliows a transvomo seetiim of a 
itt eC a scuiwawt of a wiyala—the. iwesii, 

tuiprovedform—wiiii only a slight risciiu thoeontro. 
The slope from the side to the midillo sliouUl not 
exceed 1 in 30. 

As resiiccts the coiiHtrnctlon of tlio road it.soir, 
tho Arst point to consider is Ihe foundation or snb- 
road. Tlio nifijorlty of roads have no artiflclril 
foundation. In such cases tho surface on wliieli 
tlic road-walerial Is to bo laid is gonorally made ns 
Bolid ns possible by means of ollleiont tlrainago, nml 
by rolling ami beating wherever tlicro are embank¬ 
ments formed. IL is tlio question whether or not 
a road should have a foiiiulation of rough pave¬ 
ment holow the broken slono coYCring wlncli is tlio 
e^cutial point of diH'erenco botwoon tlio tw’n groat 
rival sj'BteiMs of Telfuixl and Maeadiim. 'I'oJford, 
who began to construct roads in 1303, eon- 
sidcred it of great impm-tance that there should 
1)0 such ft foundation, He niadu it of stonos 
varying in depth from 0 inches at tho eoutro to 
3 inches at tlie -sides of tho road, thoso licing 
set with their hroartesb edgo dowinvurils, and no 
stono being more than 4 inclies broad upon Llic 
upper edge; upon tliceo were placed a coating of 
broken etoiies not o.xceoding 0 iuclies in tliick- 
iicss. The Glasgow and Cftilislo and tlio IIolylioad 
roads are oxccllont oxamplos of tlio tMuluring 
diameter of tlioso made on Tclford'H pliui. 

Macadam (q.v.) proforred a yioluing and soft 
foundation to one wiiieb was rigid and unyielding, 
so that even on iioggy ground, if it wove but 
firm enough to allow of ii man walking over it, he 
considcrod an artillcial bottoming quite umiocoa- 
sary. Hia roads were formed entirely of angular 
pieces of stone of sucli a size as to pass ireelv 
through a ring 24 inches in diamoler. Tins 
plan, firet put into pvacllce abiml 1810, lias 
now fewer advocakes Limn 'Teliord’s, or Umn 
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the one subsequently iJioiJoaGcl by Mr Tliomns | 
Hiigbos, ■wboxe a cmicvete of gi-nvef anrt lime is 
ein|5loyeil for the fomulation of the i-oad. Hut 
expoi'ieiice lias shown that, cseent in the case of 
streets with very lioavy traffic, Mncwlain’s plan of 
einployiiig angular pieces of stone is siipeiior to 
every other as a more covering for roads, whetlier I 
they have an artificial Foniulatioit or not. So 
{Popular at one time was tlio system of macadamis¬ 
ing that expensively pared streets wre tom np to j 
be re-forined au the now plan, The advanln^ I 
pi angular pieces of stone is that they dovetail 
into each otliov, and do not roU aho\»,b like grarel. i 
A fow of tlio best inetropolitaii raatls wliieh are i 
Wot pavod Uave a (jovvc.YC,to f<MudR.Uow»N\tU I 
a layer of broken granite on the top of it. But 
oven for the fvvst-class inacadamiRcd rotwifi of 
London the more general constrnction ia to have 
a bottom or fonndation of ‘ bavil coro’ laid upon 
blie natural surface Icvctlod to reeoivo it. This is 
Composed of some cheap or waste inateriai wliich ia 
anlliciciitly liard and strong', such as fragments and 
chins tif oiiilding' afcona and brick, or pieces of 
broKon-np coiieretc, the whole layer being a foot 
tliiclc until it is reduced by lioavy rollom to obout 
0 inches. To fill up the interstices in thie bottom, 
and to form a boa for tlio ‘macadam,’ a B-inch 


a second layer of the eainc thlcknoss. Both layers, 
are soparatoly rolled to a combined thickness of 
d Inches, saiul and water being put on the surfaco 
of the upper layer lieforohuml. The London 
macadamised roads over wliich there is a less 
heavy tralllo have a somewhat thinner ‘hard coi-o/ 
covered with 4 Inches of broken granite without a 
ballast layer, ilrokon (lint is sonietimes used 
Instead of granite, and tlicse socond-olass roads are 
Only Ill some iustauces rolled. All roads of this 
uatui'O slmld, however, be rolled. 

In some English counties whore Hints are abun. 
daut the roods ovo mode aUegotlier of this material, 
liargc piccos—sny 7 inches or move across—form 
the uotfcom or foundation, wlueK is 12 or 13 Inelies 
thick, and above this a (i-incli layer of Hints, broken 
to tlvo wsnal aizo of 2.t to 2i inches oevoss, forms 
the surface, which is not generally rolled. In somo 
of these country vowls broken btickH or other hard 
>\’ast 0 material avo put in as a bottom layer, with , 
broken Hints above. Largo pieces of Hint innko' 
an excellent foundation for such roods; but tills 
material is too bvittlo to form a gooti surfaco layer. 

Tho roads in Jiiaiiy parts of Scotland and also in 
Homo English eounlie.s avo macailaTniisod with some 
variety of trap rock, snob as basalt or dolcrito 
(see li.v.SALT). Tliuso are usually calleii whin- 
Htoncs, a term also applied to some very hanl sedi- 
mentaiy locks, of these form ft good ro«d 

ciovtii'ing. In tho graiiito districts gmnitoiniisud; | 
Guernsey gmnite is one of the mo.st dntiiblo kinds 
for lioavy Iralllc. Hard limestone forms a very 
limootli and plaasaub road; but many limestones 
and most saiidHtoncs are loo soft for roml inctnl, 
tlio atone for wliich hhonld bo tough os well ns 
hard. Gioywacko rook is also used. 

Tlio construcLioii of paved streets is noticed 
niidor I’AVJiMij^rr; but wo may state here tljflt 
experioiico has shown that for heavy tiiUHo tho 
boflt road or street for q town ia that fowned of 
asphalt, 2 inches thick, on a foundation of coiicrclo 
Q iucUcs thick. Its qualities of durability and 
cloaiiHuoas ontwoigh tho disadvantiigo of its 
ijilppcviuosa. Sec Aspum.'P. 

It \vill ho apparent from wliat has beau said that 
rtraiuago is in gveat part secvivwl by tho plan on 
whicli a road is made, AVhat further droinago ft 


road requires can in many situatioiiB be oH'ected by 
dilxliGN on either side. AVliere this ia not pOBsibio, 
as in tho case of portions situated in cuttings more 
or less deep, proper tlraiiw renuiie to be coiistriicteil, 
In such circiunstances a drain is either made down 
tho conti-c, with branch-drains from tlie sides I'liii- 
uiiiointo It; or drains nrc fornied along the sides, 
with giutings at proper intervals to tako in tiic 
autface-water. 

Cyclists have cstiiblislicd a Roads Iiupiovenient 
Association, which seeks to atiimilato the local 
authorities to keep tho roads in good repair. 

See warka ow tonH.nxeking hy W. 31. GtillcxpwJ (new 
ad. 1871], Codriiigtou (1870), Gihnoro (lOTS), Law nnd 
CUick.(uft\v cA 18Sll, If. W.aiviuua (new ad. 1884), end 
Threpp (1887); also Jn8.seTftnd'a^«l/h'«fc Wai/fanngZi/e 
ill llieMiddle 1888), and W. C.Sydney’s 

Ungland in the Sightcenlh Century (1801), 

JJorwfs in Lena, —Roods ate included under the 
general iiftinc of liigliways, a liigliwaybeingdcfined 
oa ft place over whick aright of walking, vidLug, or 
driving ia enjoyed by tho public generally. It ia 
ealled tho King’s (or Qiiueivs) higlnvay, because tho 
aovorolgii is jirotecfcor of the coniinerce of his sub- 
jeeta, and os swell empowoved to make vegulationa 
for tmflic by sea and land. Illghways are of several 
kinds—footways; foot and horsoways, somatmiea 
called bridle-jiaths; pack and drift ways, used for 
driving cattle and pacKOrnrsca; foot, horse, and curb 
ways, over M'hich tlio public may travel with vcliicles 
of all ordinm-y descriptions. Navlgoble Tivers ato 
also iltfscribca ns liighwa^’s. Wlioro a Right of 
■Wav (q.v.) liclonga not to tlio public generally, bub 
to the owneis or occupiers of land or house property, 
tho way in question is private, nob public, and tue 
riglittouso it is classed among Ensomouts (q.v.). 
Annbllo way niay exist over aplaco whicli is nob 
a tiioroiigliMi'c, as, for exainplo, a street closed at 
one oiul. Highways are created by an ertpress or 
iinpKod grant, wlioroby ilio owner of the land 
dedicates it to tbo uss of tlio public, by tlio 
necessity of.tlHiigs or by act of parliament. If an 
owner permits the public to pass and ropass over 
his land without intcrniptiOTi, it is presumed timb 
he intends to gront a iniblio right ofway j lie loses 
his right to exclude the public, and the way is a 
liighway for over, unless it hIiouIiI bo closed by 
a uublio authority under au net of parliament. 
PuWic rights may be limited to a particular 
purpose, on wlioro the inhabitants of a pariah havo 
the Wglit to nao a way ill going to or coining, from 
cliuvoli. If 0 . hiuUway bo out of repair paBsengora 
may go over mljucont land} but this is a iiglit 
to 1)0 exorefeed willi caution. Any obatrnetTon 
plftcwl upon a pubiio way ia a Niiiaance (q.v.), 
and way be abated ov removed by auy peri^ou 
ftgffrlovcd. Every part of a liigliway i.s equally 
open to tlio public j a. foot pasacugcr may walk on 
the carriftgc-way, and a blind or aged iicrson lias 
as goo»l ft l^al right to bo on tbo ro*d as juiy 
one else. But passengers must uao ordinary 
cftixs to guanl tUomBclYcs ajrainat accident, and Uioy 
must comply with tlio well-known ‘Rules of tho 
Road’ (q.v.l^a poison driving must keen to the 
left on iiicoting another vcluclo, and to tiio right 
on piiasing onothor vohiclo { and if lie trauBgresaeB 
these rules wiUicmt justilication ho will be liable 
for tbo consequences. jSo poison is jualihcd in 
using A Jii^diwayfor niiy purpose, liowevcr uaefiil, 
widen intorforcB with tho general light of tho 
public to pass aud repasB. 'luus it has been hold 
that a local authority cannot laydown traiiiway 
lines 80 coiislmctod os to damage tho wheels of 
can-ioeoa using tho atroot, although the tramway 
might bo for the coiivonienco of the pubiio f);ener. 
ftlly. On tho aanic princiiilo it was held an iiuliet- 
able nuisance for a telegrnnh company to place its 
postsonaatripoflaucl adjoining the road. NobliiDg 
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but an act of piuliameiit can leyalbso such nsos of 
a pulilio \Yay. 

Suljecb to tiio vigil ta wiiioii Jio liaa con/ei-i’ea on 
the public, the owner velaiua his ri^hfc of pronerty 
in the land. If the land un both aides of n liigh- 
•way belongs to the same (iwiicv, it i» to bo pre- 
fiiiined tliat bis rights e.vteiid ovei' and under the 
road j if tlio land on one side belongs to A and on 
tlie otlier side t») 13, eacli is pve.Hmned to be owner 
up to the middle line of tlie way. If, for example, 
a mine should be opened in the neighbourhood of 
the road, tlia adjoining owner or ownera would 
have the right to mine under it, so long oh anllieient 
support ia left for the aurface of the rooil. If a gas 
or water company without authority of pavliament 
takes tip ft ro«<l to loy ila pipes, tins is not only a 
nuisance hub a tveapass, for which damages moj- he 
recovered by the owner of the land. It has bcftn 
held tliab a person loitering on o. highway for tlio 
jinrpoae of poaclniig may he indicted for trespassing 
on blie land of the adjoining owner. 

Tho vopnir of a carriage-way involves a regular 
outlay, and tliere are some cusea iu which this 
burden is iiiipo-tcd upon the owner of Iho land, 
raiioiie ieniinv, as a part of tiie service by wlncli 
lie holds ills eiibato. But Ihu general rule of coni- 
moa law is that the inhabitants of a parish must 
vopait tlio highways within the sauioj thoy are 
liable to ijulictmeiit if tJioy fail to perform this 
duty, and no agioomoiit they can enter into will 
leliove them of tlioiv liability, Maiij' towushipa, 
&u., wlilcli are not sepaiato poor-law parishes arc 
separate highway parLshQ.s by ancient custom. Tho 
managemont of lugiiways separately maintained 
by tliu iiarieh is regulated liy an act passed iu 1835, 
and amending acts ; a itavisli surveyor is elected hy 
tho ratepayers; in parishes over 5000 popiilatiim 
a board may be elected, Under an act of 18C2 
many jiarihlicH havo boon grouped in dwtricts; 
some counties are ontiroly districted ; otJiei's prefer 
the pnruohial systciu ; iu some districts have been 
dissolved, owing to the dissutisfaction of tlio m(o- 
imyors with tho working of an act pusaed in 1878. 
The liigliway board of a ilistiict consists of way- 
M'ardous elected for tlic pnrinhea therein, and of tlie 
acting justices who reside in the district. Under 
the P'nijtic Ilcaltii jlci an urimn saniUrry authority 
is made the Itighway authority within )t.s district; 
and in soino cases tlm rural sanitary authority (the 
mianllnns) has been iiivosLed with higliM-ay iHiwor.«. 
Tiie Local Govcinmont Jicfc of 1888 does wot lake 
away tho aubhoritioH jiruviously constituted; but 
certain borongh.s formerly exempted were bronglit 
into the main road system of tlic county, ami inndo 
liable to a contribution assessed hy the county 
council. Many of tho main roads lliroiigliont Dng- 
laud were coiistriicted or improved ninicr Tnrnniko 
Trusts, constitiitod by acts of parliaiiiciit. Tliese 
trusts havo now almost entirely disappearctl, and 
the Act of 1878 already jcfened to has citfated a 
now class of main roud.s, managed by tho autlioii- 
Lies of tho parish or district in conjunction with 
tlio county authority, the comity paying halt the 
cost of luaiiitcnance. 

In tho law of Scotland a highway is .said to ho 
vitcr reguliu, but it seems that tho presninption is 
that the land over which a road passes holongs to 
the adjoining owner or owiior.s. PiiMic rights of 
way are acquired by actual use for the prescriptive 
period of forty years, Tlimo wevo formerly two 
classic of roads—slabuta-lnbinir am! turnpike ; by 
tho Roads and llrldges Act, 1878, the imiiiagcinuuL 
of all roAtls i.s vested in ccniiity road (rustee.s; in 
tlie burghs they avo managed by tho torvii-council 
or commissioners of jiolice. 

Tor mi outline of iho English law, see ’WriBlit and 
Hobliouse, Local Qovmiment in LiUjUmd; for tlio Scotoh 
Uw, Goudy and Smith, Local UovernMoU. 


RoailllCi a town of Fiance {dopt. Loire), 52 
miles by rail NW. of Lyons, staiius on tho loft 
bank of the Loire, irhieh becomes navigable Jiore, 
and is croaacd by a alone bridge (1820). The prin¬ 
cipal cluircli St Hlephcn's (15lh to l7lh cen¬ 
tury). lloivmie Ims besides an old castle with 
antiquarian colloctioiiB, a new hbLel-de-ville with 
a uiiiseum, some maiiufacLmcs, and a largo transit 
trade, especially in Lyons manufactniL'S, in iron 
and coal, and oriental wares. Fop. (1872) 18,010; 
(1880) 30,000. 

KoaiiokCf a river of Virginia and Nortli 
Cnroliiin, formed by the miion, a mile above 
Clarksville, Virginia, of the Dan and Staunton 
rivom, which vise in tiio jUlcghauics, ilows south¬ 
east through tlio iiortli-eastorii portion of Nortli 
Carolina, and empties into Allioniarlo Stnincl. It 
is navignblo for steiiniboats to Weldon (130 miles); 
its length is 230 miles. 

Roiiiialcc» a city of Virginia, on tlio Roanoke 
River, 258 miles by rail W. of Norfolk, at tlie 
iiinetinii of the iSlienaiuloah Valley ami the 
Norfolk and Western railways. In 1880 it was 
a flceliiiletl liamlot; by 1800 it was grown to a 
ImstUug city, with a coiirt-lioiiHO, opom-lioiiso, 
liolola, chmcUos, gnol, gas and electric liglUs, 
largo machine-shops, steel and iiuii u-orUs, a 
rolung-uiill, lobacoo, spoke, ami cainiiiig factories, 
mills, huttlo-works, &o. Pup. 10,150. 

Roiii’liigt popularly known as a disoaso, is only 
a symptom of disease in liorses. It coiiBiats in a 
more or loss loud inumtnral sound omitted during 
tlio act of inspiration. As a rnlo itisiii-st main- 
fested hy an animal making a sliglib noiso, but 
tiiis slowly iiierenscs in loudness and intensity, and 
ill ninny cases ilio animal boromes usoioss whilst 
still comparatively young. WliisLling is a modilica- 
, lion of roaring, nnn is duo to similar causos. Thu 
I disease is found to bo due, in the groat majority of 
I cases, to a wa.sting, atrojihy, uinl fatty degomua- 
' tioii of the muscles of tlio larynx, but more particu¬ 
larly of tliwio of tlie left side. This is partly at 
least explained hy tlio fact that tlio iiorvo su))ply- 
big tho luoior power to tlie loft side is given ol)' 
deep within the chest, winding round tho posterior 
aorta, whorens that on the right is given oil ojiposite 
tho lii-Mt rib, just at tlio entrance into the chest, iiml 
that the left nerve is more apt Iu bo implicated in 
diHcases of the orgiuiH within tho eliesL. Still tliis 
tliODiy is not quitu satis/aclory, a.H Dm same 
anatomical avrangonicnt is found In olhcir anitiials, 
yet roaring from musoular atrophy is not Iciiowii 
among Ihuui, and many ‘ roavur.s' whose liisLory 
lias been known from birtli have nevor sull'miul 
from cheat ad'cctions, whilsl others soveicly all'eeled 
with chast clificnae have not hceoino rourer.s. Again, 
maujs and ponies luo not nearly so prone to lieeomo 
roarers os males and larger hovses. 

TJiotlevcIopniontof roariiig^is often duo to catarrh, 
strangles, or some other disease aircisting tlie ros- 
piratovy organs; but it is generally coueluded that 
tlic.sQ discuses are not suIlieienL of themselves to 
cause U, provided tlicre bo no hoi etlitary taint, this 
heredUnvy taint alone being siiHiciiiiit in many 
instances to induce roniing without Iho advent of 
another disease. Thcro is no cure for it, all 
attcmnls iiiado in this direction having hitliorto 
proved ahortivo. In 1887 an o]iumtion for the cure 
of roaring was reiutrodiiced by Dr looming, tlieu 
principal veterinary Burgeon to liar Majesty’s 
loroes. Similar oiievations Imd been porforined 
bj’(TiiHtlier, in Hanover, so far haolc as IH.'J.j. Jt 
ponsistfl in malcing a long ineision into Iho larynx, 
the animal hoiag mulor clilornform, and removing 
the arytenoid cartilage and vocal oliord of the 
laralyaed side. Some Imr.-ics wero sJigljily Ijoiie- 
ited, but many became worse than liel'oro tho 
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oijomtioii, and liad to bo destroyed. Ttiis proveil a 
great disappointment to tlie votorinavy profession, 
as Jiopes nail been Jiold out that at ioBt a enro for 
roaring had been discovered. 

IVoavlng is >it>w inciwdeil by tUe Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society of Endaiid among tbe liemlit^ 
unsomidiiesses, and tlieir voterinavy oIReo's ai« 
instructod to ilisnualify all homes exliibiteil at tlio 
groat national show that givo any signs of this 
giavo boroditary disetiao. See Gcovgo Floimng's 
Roaring in Horses (1880). 

Koaviug Forties, a aailor’s term for arogiou 
of the great .Sniitliorn Ocean lying south of 40“ S, 
lat. (especially bquLIi of 45°), M'horo thc provailing 
■\viuc1s arc strong \\’NW. and N\Y. winds, often 
stormy. It ia owing to these winds tliftt the out- 
ward Voyage to Australia ia tntule by tlio Cape, 
and the lioiiioward voyngo by Cape lloin. Tlie 
same name i.s aoniotimcs given by analogy to a belt 
of the North Atlantic about 40'’-50'’ N. 

Robbcii Island (Dutch, ‘.seal island’), an 
ialet at the entrance of 'fable Day, 10 miles NIV, 
of Capetown. It contains a lunatic asylnni and 
a leper colony, the matiagoinonb of which latter 
institution caused sonio discussion in 1889 and 1890. 
Robber Council. Seo Eutvciies. 

Robbery fs tlio lahing and cairring away, 
either with violouco or with tluoats of injnry, of a 
tiling ^Ylnch ia on Um bnvly or in the immediate 
prosonccj of tUo poi-sou from whom it is taken, 
under aucli cirouinstaacca that in tlio absciico of 
violence or throota the act committed would be a 
tlioft. In Older to conatitiitc Clio oriino, Iho robber 
must actually oi)ta\i\ poaaoaslon of the goods. 
Ihu'tlior, iu is woU established that no aiiddcii 
Buatcliing of property unawavos from a person is 
sufllciouOto cnnsfcikuto robbery, unloasBomo injury 
be dono to Che person, or tliero be a previous 
fitruggio for the poasosalou of tlie properly, or some 
force used to obtain it, By staUtoiy law iu Eng- 
land and Ireland (U4 niid 25 Viet. eh»p. 90) the 
piiiiishinonC fur robbery is iuiinisoninent or poiial 
sorvitudo, varying accoiding to tlio nature of the 
violence ov thrcals used. iJy the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure (Scotland) Act, 1887 (00 and 01 Viet. chap. 
36), CUq jurisdiction of alicrilfs has been cxtciidc<l 
to robbery and cui'Lnin otliov crimes which forinorly 
were cognisable only bj' lliu Court of Ju»tifiary. 
It Is, howovor, to bo noted that blilH oxteiihlon of 
jurisdictimi does not render bailable crimes, sucli 
os vQltbci'y, which umvo not formerly bailable. * By 
the abovo-mentionod statuto it is now compoiout, 
under an imlicLincnt for robbery, to convict of 
10 ,set or thoft, or attempt to rob. An act of robbery 
coimnittcHl upon tlio liigh seas constitiitca the | 
od’cucc of piracy at coiuivtou law; and each slate ] 
ifi ontitlod to \’isit the crime witli the penalties ! 
>s'luch its own lau’H may doLcrmiiie. In England 
cases of piracy arc iio\v tried at the Central Criminal 
Court and at the assizes. 

Rolibla, Luca sculptor and modeller of 

ligiires in volief, was born at Florence in 139& or 
1400, 'werkod all his life there, and died tJiorc 
' on 20 tli Fcbriiavy 1482. He designed, and executed 
between M31 and 1440 ten panels of Aimels and 
I Ranciiig Btjys for the cathedral, which Professor 
I J. II, Middlotmi calls oiio of the greatoat pieces of 
Hcalptuvcd work iu the IStli coiitury. Another gi-oat 
work by him w/w a bi'oiizo door, with ton panels of 
figures in relief, for the sacristy of the cathedral, 
iiiaclo hotwoon 144S and 1467. iii marble ho sculp¬ 
tured, in 1407-08. tlio tomb of Fedoriglii, Biehop of 
I'wscile < aa w in the cluircli of San Francesco outside 
the city). Tho frame that surrounds tins mpiiuinont 
is made of c.vnuisitely painted majolica tiles. ITIa 
iiamo is closoiv associated with the production of 
iigiivos in glazed or oiiainellod terra-cotta, made by 


a inocess which, though ho did not invent it, he 
yet perfected greatly. Amongst the works lie 
executed by this proces-s nio niimcrona medallions, 
some white, some polychrome, and reliefs.—His 
iwittclpal \mpSl wan Ida nephew Andrea (1485- 
1525), wlio tt'orlceil cliicHy at the production of 
citaiiicllcil i-elicfs, retabics, and medallions, tliese 
last for tliomost part repindiictions of tlio Madonna 
and Child. Nearly all Ida works were of veligions 
aubjetslsj they were made chiolly fov Florence, 
Arezzo, and Prato.—His son Giovanni (1469- 
1520?) continued the activity of the family in this 
stydoofwork; his best proiluctions arc the frieze, 
repre-sonting the Seven V’^orlcs of Mercy, outside a 
Imspital at Pistoia, and a fountain in tl\e aacriaty 
of St Maria Novella in Florence. 

Tlie standard work on tlicso nrtistR is J- Cnralliicci 
and JS. jrolliucr’fl Xcs Della Dohhia, /eur Fte et Iciir 
(ISuvre (1884), See also Prof, J. H. jliddlotoii in Ertcn, 
ilrit, and (but cxcTcise cautian) I.eadcT Scott’s Luca 
deila RolAia (‘Great Artists’ scries, 1833}. 

Robert I. (Off ScoTiiAND). Sec Bruce. 

Robert II., king of Scotland 1371-90, was 
bom 2d Afftich 1316, two years after the batblo of 
JJonnockburn. Ills father was IValter Stewart 
(q.v,), ins mother Marjory, only daughter of Itoberb 
tho Bruce J and both parents ho lost in infun^, 
Througliout tho diaastioiis voicn of his imcle, 
David lb, ho wiw one of tlio ino.st prominent of the 
patriotic nobles of Scotlftiul, twice acting aa regent 
dining his exile and caplivity, and fighting at 
UalUlon Hill (1333) and Nevillo’s Cross (1346), 
Oil David’s death (22tl I'cbniaiy 1371) ho obbaincil 
the crown, nnd became Ibo founder of the Stoivarb 
dynasty, in virtue of the law’ of succession. Bctbled 
by the Connell of Estatos at Ayr in 131 5> ' A man 
notvaUant,'i>VoiKjaTtdoBcnbeB Inni, ‘withred blear 
oyes. who would rather lie still tlian ridoj’ and 
partly from disposition, pMily from thoinhnnltios 
of age, Robert prored a peaceable, if not exactly a 
piisnianimous inlor. Suol) avaiB m were waged 
with England wove not only conducted, hub 
organised, by his pwerfiil and intractable baroiiR, 
particularly the liails of Douglas, Mar, March, 
uud Moray, who eliapod the policy of the country 
veiTiinicIi acconliiiglo theirpJcnsiii-e. TJi© mlsoi'y 
innicted on both slues of the llordorhy tho raids o! 
these warlike chiefs, and the reprisals of the Eng¬ 
lish wardcuB—tho Percies and olhora—were fright- 
ful; faiiiiuo and poBtilenco bccanio cUronio; but 
the mast celebrated incidents of Robert’s rciga 
woi’o tho invasions of Scotland by an EiigliBh mih- 
tm-v and naval force under tho command of tho 
I Duias of Lancaster (‘old John of Gaunt, tiinn- 
I honoured Lauc/wter’) in 1384. and ngnia by King 
Riehaid II. himself in 1385, which wasted tlie land 
ns far ns Edinburgh and Fite, and tho grand 
rctnliatory expedition oi the Scotch in 1388, 
which culmiualed In the battle of Otteibuvu (q»y.). 
Robert died at his castle of Duudoiiald in Ayrsliire, 
19th April 1300. Ho married first, in 1340, his 
mistress, EUzabefeli Mure of Ron-allim, and secondly, 
in 13.55, Enphomia, daughter of the EnrI of Ro.ss 
and widow of tho Eavl of Moray. 

Robert III., king of Scotland 1390-1400, son 
of tho preceding, was tiovn about 1340. HUj haptla- 
nial name was John, but tins name, out of hatred 
to the memory of John l3aliol, was cliangcd on his 
accession to the throno by an act of bho Scot- 
tiah Estates. His imbecility ns a niler virtually 
]»kced tho reina of government in the hands of lus 
ambitious brotlier, Itoborb, Etvrl of Monfcoitli and 
Fife, iu 2J9a created Pnko of Albany, duiiug 
whoso rogimo the Scottish bavons fnslj began 
to G-xereise that anavclilc and disloyal autliority 
which, in'tho reigns of the fivsb thveo Jmugsqs, 
threatened to destroy the power of the sove- 
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reign aUogefcliei'. The principal events jn ItoWt’a 
i-oiffu wave tiie ui\'a8ion of ScoUantl in 1400 l>y 
Henry IV. of Eiiglniul, who, tib the lieatl of a large 
army, penctiutecl os far ns Eiliuhuvgh, but <liil not 
inflict much injury on tlie country—more, however, 
from cleiiieiicy than iuipotonco—and the vebalintory 
expedition of the Scotch, two years after, under 
Avcliibalil Douglan^, wfiich resulted in tlio coriible 
disaster at Homildon Hill (q.v.). Robert had 
two sons, the oldest of wlioni was David, Duke 
of Rothesay (137^-1402), a youth nob destitute of 
parts, hut shockingly licantioiis. As long ns his 
niotiioi' lived ho kept witliin bound^conipaintively 
sneaking! but after her dentli/'^ya Bnelianan, 

I 'lie gave an unbridled license to his passions; 

I laying aside fcnr and aliaine, he nob only Hecluced 
niariied ladies and virgins of good family, but those 
I wlioiu he could nob ontico no forced to hin em- 
I braces.’ Albany received orders from the king to 
act ns Ids guardian, and after a short tiiiio Htarved 
liim to death at Falkland ; for which lie iindenveiit 
a mock-trial by liis own creatures, and was of 
coui'BG dccliireil iuiiocenb. Robert now hecamo 
anxious for the safety of Ids younger bou, James, 
and, aflci’ consulting witli Archbishop Wardlaw of 
St AndvGW.H, he resolved to send him to Franco; 
but, while proceeding tldthcr, bUo vessel in which 
he wailed was intoveepted liy an English crulHcr, 
niul James was taken misonov (MOO). When his 
father received the inelanclioly news he gave way 
to paroxysniB of grief, and <llo(l at itothesny Castle, 
4th April 1400. 

Robert of Rmunc. See BnuKKe. 

Robert of Crloiiccstcr. See Gloucesteh. 

Roberts, David, landscape and archUectuval 
painter, was born at Edinbuvgli (In Stockbridgo) 
on 2-4tli October ITflO, and was approiiticdd to a 
fiouse-pufntei'. lu iHiH fio advanced fcu the grade 
of scoiic-painlor, and in lii2l wont to London to 
paint scenery for the stage of Dniry- Lane. All 
this while ho was atiulyiiig artistic diuwiug and 
painting, and in 1820 and 1827 ho attracted the 
attention of the pnliUo wltli pictures of Itonen and 
Amiens oatliodrals in the Royal Academy exhibi¬ 
tions, Thou for several years lie travelled in Spain, 
Morocco, Egypt, Palestine, Italy, Bolrfum. inaking 
drawings of grand and Impressive bnildliigs and 
landscapes with ploturesnuo ediflccs, ami Working 
them np into pictures. From among this work the 
following stand out—the drawings from Sjiain for 
tlie illustrations to the Laiulscaiie AufiHaf 
38) j the magnificont volumes of The Holy Lun^, 
A'yrui, Iilmnea, Arabia, Egypt, and Nnbia x 1842); 
numerous iulcriurs of ciniiches, ns St Mi^uol at 
Xcres, Holy Nativity at Bethlehem, St Jean at 
Caen, St Paul at Antwerp, St Peter’s nt Rome, 
the cathedrals of Milan and Seville j and the 
grandiose pictures, ‘ Depurbiire of tlio Isvaclitos 
from Egypt’ (1820), ‘Ruins of the Great Temple 
at CarnaoMi845), ‘Jonisalom horn theSowth-enst' 
(1845), ‘ Desbniction of Jerusalem ’ (1840), ‘Rome’ 
(1855), niul ‘Grand Canal at Venice’ (1850). 
Roberts’ style is cssautially spectacular, imMlucing 
grand broad ofleets, with niagnirioentnrcmtectiiml 
arrangeiuonta, to which the details are of courae 
generally sacrilicecl. lie was elected an A.R,A. in 
18.39, ail R.A. ill 1841; and died 26Ui Novomlrtjr 
1864. See Life hy Janies Ballanthie (1800). 

Roberts, Sin FnEniiiiiCK, British general, was 
the son of an India olliccr. General Sir Abraham 
Roberts, and was born at Cavviiiioro on 30th 
Septonibor 1832. Ho was brought to England 
when two years old, educated at Clifton, Eton, 
Sandhurst, and Addiscombe, and entered the 
Bengal Artillery in 1851. His first tnato of 
actual warfare v’ns got in the hot time of tlie sioge 
of Delhi, during the Mutiny, and he took an active 


iMU't in the subsequent operations down to tlio 
reliof of Lucknow, iioliiig on the stall', in the 
quarterinaatcr-genemrs clepartmeiit, and ho w’on 
Aie V.C. Ho discliavged the duties of assiatant 
quarteriiiaater-gcueral in tlic Abyssinian expedi¬ 
tion of 1868, and in the Lnsiiai expedition of 
1871-72. On the outbreak of tlio Afghan wav in 
J87S, Itaherts, now niajoi-gonernl, U7w appointed 
tooomiiiand the Kurrnni division of tlio army, Ho 
forced in brilliant fasliloii the Afghan position on 
tlic peak of Peiwav Kotnl (8500 feet above sea- 
level), and was rewarded with a kniglit-eomiuander- 
ship of the Bath (1870). After tliQ murder of Sir 
Louis Cavagnnri and Llie escort of the British mission 
at Kabul, »o was given the command of tiis force 
scut to avenge them. He defentcil the Afglians nl 
Chardaia on Otli Oetobor, took possession of Kabul 
on the 12th, and assiimod the goyornmonb of the 
coiintrj^ Ydkiih Klian Imvin^r abdicated. Events 
follow'eil quickly: the fortiflod caulonmoiit of 
Slier|>nr was occunietl by tho Britisli army, the 
fortress of Bala Ilissar in Kalml was dismantled, 
YAUiili Khan wa.s sent a prisoner to India, the 
Afghans began to eoiicontrato on Kabul, General 
lUTiorta sought to check tiiciii, and tliorowas mncli 
sharp lighting, round the city, Abdnl Rahniau 
was proclaimed Ameer, and General Burrows Nvas 
crushingly defeated at Maiwaml, and tho BritiNli 
garrison of Kandaliar besieged by the followers of 
Ayub Kbaii. On 0th August Sir F, lloborts sot 
out with 10,148 troops, 8148 native followors, and 
11,224 baggage animals on bis moinorablo jiiaroU 
through tuc heart of Afghanistan to the relief of 
Kaiidalinv, whieli he readied tliroe weeks later. 
He imnicdifttely gave liattlo to Ayub Khan, and 
routed him completely, capturing all his artillon' 
ami his camp. When ho visited England towards 
tho close of the year lie was honoured with a 
baronctoy, and on JiU leturn to riidia was appointed 
commoiKior-in-oliiof of the Jladras army (1881), anil 
since 1885 lias hold the rank of commanuoi'.iii-ehief 
in India. After tlio death of Sir H. Macpliorsou 
in Burma, Sir F. Robert-? liimsolf assumed the 
command for a few niontlis. See Life by C. li. 
Low (188.$). 

RobcHsoiii FHEBronicic Wri.LiAM, a groat 
English preachev, was born, tlio oldest of seven 
chiUiron, in London, 3d Pobruary 1810, in tho 
bouse of his grandfathoi', Colonel Robortsim, His 
fothcr was a captain in the Royal ArLillory, and Mio 
first fivo years of tlio boy’s childhood wore passotl 
at Leith Fort. Ho Imd his schooling at Bovorloy, 
a year at Touro, and at the Ediiilmvgli Acadoniy, 
and from tho bcginniiig was inarked as an eager 
ami imaginative child, goiille ami unseKisli, of 
singular purity of spirit and uprigiitiicss of eliarac- 
tor, ami witli an altogotlicr uu-chihiliko soiiho of 
the dignity of duty. After a sliort timo of stuily 
nt Ediiibn'rgh University, and a year of wearing 
drudgery in a solicitor's ullico at Bury Hb I'klmumlH, 
he returned to his honus at Gholionluuii to jircparo 
for the army, but wliilo waiting for his eiimmiH- 
siou was, after itnicli iiiiHgiving, iiersnaded of ids 
vocation to the luinislry. lie iiiatrioulaLcd at 
Ihas^oso CoIIg^, Oxioid, ait ith May }SS7\ and 
fivo days later came tho oli'or of a eiiinmissioii iu a 
cavalry rogimeut. At Oxford ho lived a secluded 
life, and gave himself with forvour^Lo tlio stmly of 
tlio .Scrintiiim From the heginning lie felt no 
real nlliinty with Nowiuaiiism, bub clung firmly to 
the Evaiigciicalism of liia upbi'inglng, Lomporod liy 
a charity and tolerance all his own. Allhougli ho 
(lid not compote for lionours, ho read hard, espe¬ 
cially ill Plato, Aristotle, Butler, with Sholhiy, 
Cflloridgo, and Wordswortli, IIo was ordained by 
tho IHsliop of Wuiclicster in July 1840, and for 
nearly a year thevenftor bold a curacy at "Win* 
cheater. His Jiealtli now bvoko down at onco 
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from ovcr-devotioii fco work and a conrse of oacetic 
austerities tlirougli which, in this period of bond- 
ago to tlic letter, n liyjjoiaonsitivo conecieiice 
proiiiiiteil liim to seek atter a liigher level of 
Oliristian life. A walking tour on Qie Continent 
restored liim to licalth, and at Cionova lie nmnied, 
after a short acnuaiiitance, a daugliber of Sir 
George William iJenyfl. In the anmincr of 1842 
ho became curate to the incumbent of Christ 
Church, Clieltenliam, and liere for nearly five 
years he Inhnnred with unbroken devotion, lYespito 
depression of spirits, conviction of failure, and 
a iminful and prolonged inoutal strnggle through 
wliicli lie fouglib his way upvvaitls to certainty 
in_ his uroap of the YeaUtiea of Christian tvntli. 
Ills faibli in Evangelicalism was first shaken by 
the intoiemucc and hitterivcsa of its pavtieaus, 
and fclic spiritual agony of the revulsion shook liia 
soul to its fouiulatkme, atul again broke down Ida 
healtli. In September 1846 lie sot out for tlie 
Gontinenb, and, after three laoutha of travel and 
preaching at Hoidolljerg, returned n follower of no 
school to accept the curacy of Sb Ebhe's in Oxford. 
Here filio power of liis preaching had already' mado 
itself felt among Ins poor ami evou among Uio 
niidcigraduatcs, when in August 1847 he accoptod 
an invitation to Trinity CJiapol, Crighton. 

He had now grown to his full staturo as a dis* 
cinle of Oirisfc, and hia rare union of imaginative 
with dialectic powov, the beauty and freshness of 
Ills thouglit, his cariicatiioss, originality, wide sym¬ 
pathy, and knowledge of the human heart at once 
arreated public ablGiition. Ho brought tho religion 
of Jesns to boar on everyday Jlfo and the perplex¬ 
ing social problems of tlio time, and xiointed out 
the poth to the Line liberty, equality, and fratcr- 
iiitv in service and discijilineship as sons of Cod 
aiiil jointdioire with Jesus Olivisb. Hut his motives 
were inisundcratood by many, and, especially after 
the oxcltcmoiit of 1848, be woe brandetl for Ids 
sympathy with workliig-mon os a revolutionist 
and onemy of social order, and subjected to nrnoh 
misroproaoiilatlon and many a cruel ami unjust 
attack. Ho established the Working-men’s Insti¬ 
tute In Brighton, and taught Us members liow 
to govern and to respect tiicmselves, and ho flwng 
liiinsolf with a passionate ami chivalrous enlliiisinsm 
into every battle wageil in ins day against tyranny 
and wrong. Stoim in deiuinclatfon of moral evil, 
lie was tmovaut of intellectual error, and thus his 
iunucnce, like liis Master’s, extomled to men 
hitherto outside tho pale of Chnatlon sympathy. 
The .Htrengtli and absoliito siucority of his convic¬ 
tions, and tho Uvoml rationality and certitude on 
which these were based, gave new strength to many 
a tvonbled and doubtingTieavC, and added in almost 
unexampled dogreo tho seal of power ami com- 
pvahenaivenesa to hia ministry. To him tho Iiicor- 
iiation was tho centre of all history; Christ, God’s 
idea of human nature realised. He was no luero 
iiogative tlieologian, for^ tho central [mini of liis 
Xircaching was ever the historical reality of tlio life 
of (Jlirist, revealing at once sonsluii with God and 
brotliorhood with man. Mon a?o sdns of God by 
viriuo’of Hisinirtge stamped ujwh thorn in creation; 
they become so ilcjuro by baptism, but de facto by 
faith. The sufi’ering of Chi'ist inakca atonoment 
for our sins by making po.ssibJo in ns tho jrotonfcial- 
ity of synipatlietically siin'ering for othersj ndiile 
faith converts this potentiality into on actual 
reality, as tlio foundation of union with God and 
tliQ spring of Clirist-liko minlities witliiii ns.Tho 
chamoterifitic friijL of 'faitli is a pervasive lovo to 
Cliriat and to one another; and ono of tlio privi¬ 
leges tliat How from it is an elevation,from bho 
liondago of thelottor, and a security in the freedom 
of tho spirit, lloiico camo Hobavtson's honest 
rofnsfll to sign tiio. petition for on cnoctiiieiit 


against opening the Crystal Palace on Smulays— 
a protest against binding the chains of Jiulaical 
legalism on the Christian conscience which cost 
him much odium and inspired one noble scniion. 
Itolici'tson gi'fl-sped the idea of tlic vast coinpre- 
hciisivoness of tlie Cliristian ideal, with its unity 
of spirit under diveisity of form, recognising that 
theological systems must be continually moiliiiccl 
by now conditions of life and thought in the his¬ 
torical dcvoloxnncnt of the ages. Tito intolerant 
absolutism of the iLvaugelical school, and the Higli 
Cluu-ch Buhservicuoe to form, as well as its search 
for an ideal in the Chvialiainty of the past rather 
than in the present or the future, were alike re- 
puguant to Intu; yet he x^ossesssed all the emotional 
fervour u'hicli used to bo claimed os the monopoly 
of tlic one, and wjjioh Ive loveil in his own day to 
vecogniso in the fresh entluisiasm of tlie other, 
together with the stvengtli of thought ami tho 
philosophic breadtli usimlly associated with the 
move liheval theology, ito himself summed uj) 
the cAitlinal principles of his tcacliirg in these 
Xiropositions: (1) Tho catablisliinent of positive 
truth, in.stcad of the negative destriiction of crroiv 
(2) That truth is mode up of two oxiposito xiroposi- 
tiuns, and not foiuul in a via media between the 
tu'o. (3) Tliat spiritual truth is discerned by tho 
sinrit, insteiul of Intellectually in propnaitions ; and 
thei-cforc Tnith slionlcl be tanglit sucgesbii’oly, not 
dogmatically. (4) That boliei.n the Tinman cliarac' 
tor of Christ’s humanity must be antecedent to 
belief In Ida divine origin. 15) That Uhvistiauity, 
A.S its tcaohei's showed, works from tlie inward to 
tho outward, and not vice vend. (0) The soul of 
goodness in tliiuj's evil. 

In the pulpit liobgrtson’s voice was lou' bub clear 
and miisicah with occosimial startling mocliilations, 
and that peculiar thrill of siipxivessed emotion wiiioli 
is tho iniionnoBt secret of eloquence. He stood 
almost motionlessly orcefc, liis Tme face, delicate 
ami mobile features, and deexr blue eyes all elo- 
quonb in Imrinooy with hia words, Intouaely 
sensitive as he was, oil solf-cunsciousiiess vanished 
ns ho spoke, Ins brain and heart aglow with a five 
of oanicstuess that burned up his imysicnl strength. 
His sermons were kneaded with Tiia heavt'a blood, 
hence their reality, as lie nevor wlint had nob 
become a part of himself. In piexiavlng tliem he 
jotted down his thoughts on scraps of paiior, next 
wrote out his main ideua with some fuiluasa in 
logical sequence of thought, then made on a small 
8Ux» of uajioy a brief abstract of tho whole witli 
merely tho heads and a few of the leading thoughts, 
'ruia ho took with him into the xmlpit, bub hardly 
had he warmed to hia subject ore it was crushed in 
his grasx* <uul (lung asiclo as useless, 

Pnriiig hie last years Robertson siilTeved intense 
pain Axmi a disease of tho brain, wliicli was 
Iioighteticd bj' tho excitability and unrest of liis 
toniporament, and the niisropi'eseiitatlons tiinb fell 
like blows uiion a liyperaousitive iiorvous oigaiiisn- 
tioii. He prcaclicd his lost soriiion in Trinity 
Chapel oil Sth June 1853, having resigned because 
his vicar had refused on entirely inadequate grounds 
to ooiiflirii Ills noniiiiation of a curate. Alter a few 
mora weeks of cruel sulleiing ho died, I5th August 
1853, with bile lost words on his Ups, ‘I must die. 
Lot God do His worir. ’ Eight days Inter he u’os 
laid in tho Extra-mural Conictery at Bviglitnn 
amid the sorrow of tho entire population of the 
town. Its cllizons know well what Stopforil 
Brooko’a biograpliy twelve yeara later revoaled to 
tho wider worUi, that hia whole lifo liatl been n 
posaloiiato Imitation of Christ. 

Hobortaoii of Urightonpubliflliod In his lifotlmo hut otio 
Borinon—tlio four sorloB (1855, 18,56, 1867. i861)-G3) so 
weft known ovor bSio English -epoaklng ■worlti, and cemsti- 
tuiiiig BO uidquo iv nioUiunent of reTigions gcniiu; weid 
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not written for dolivoiy or pi-usoryntroii, but ore really 
recolleotioiis soiuetimoB diofcfttod by tha i)roaohor Uimwilf 
to the yoiiTiKor inenibora of n family in •wmob lio was 
inkoveatod, sometimes wiitton out by Ininsolf for tliwi 
when Uioy were at o distiinco. Yet another'voluine.^Ae 
Hunan Itace, &c., was isMicd in 1880. Oklicr works that 
have also been publislied are Kxpositoi'if Lectures on Ht 
Patil’a Epistle to the (18S3); J^una auU 

.<i<fdiMSC3(1838)i (1802)} 

a tvunaUtlon from Lessing— 'i'he Educatimi of theJlHiHan 
iL’ow (1858); andiV^ofes on Ocnisis (1877). X\io Life ond 
Zellers—tha latter only iiitcriurin valuo to tho aonnons— 
by tJio Hdv. StopforJ A. Bioolm, npiiearod in 186ft and 
has already tflicou its place ainon;' tiio closblos of ISnyhah 
biography. 

Robertson, JO-SKPir, Sootbish nntiqnaiy, wna 
hovU] Ik small aiiopl'ceper's son, at Ahemeeu, i/tli 
May laiO, a»cT was (Hlucatnd at Udiiv Acfuleniy, ainl 
tlio gi'ftuiiuftv-scliool 011(1 Mariachal CJollcge of liU 
native city. An Episcopalian and Conservativo, 
lie waa uppionticed to a lawyer, but took early to 
writing, and, oftoi' «i.v ycftrs of literary work at 
Edinburgh, was a neu'snapQr editor at Abevdoon, 
Glasgow, and Ediiiburgh from 1839 to 1833. llo 
was ill that year appointed curator o! tlio hist<incal 
(loinirbnioub of tlio Edinbuigh Kcgisler Hoiise. 
I'ccoivi^d in 180A the degree of LL.D., and died 
IStli December 1860. He was an originator ol the 
Aborclcon Spalding Clul) (1839-70), Tor^wliidi ho 
edited four wovUb ; and for tlio lirat edition of this 
enoyoiopajdla lie wrote eighty articles (Columba, 
Cufdees, Cnbhhert, Mary Stuart, (}cc.), miuiy of 
which liavo, with revision, lieea rotamfid. Of hw 
otiiQV M’orka inny be noticed 'I'he Book of Don- 
Accoffi, or n Guuh fo the Cit^ of Aberdeen (1839), 
CuialoQues liftho Jewels, Dresses, Boo?:s, anilPaiul- 
inns C{f Mary Queen qf Heats (IJauuotyne Club, 
LS63), tlio inviuaablo Coneilia Heotiw: EecicaUc 
HUUntu, t'JiiQ-lSSO (2 vols. Baiinal-yuo 
Club, 1800), anti au adinlratilo artlclo in the 
Quiuierly Itewicw for June 1819 on ‘Scottish 
Abboys and Catlietlrala. ’ Sec the Moiuolr prcli.xed 
to a vcyi'lut of the last (Abeideeu, 1891). 

Rtibcl'tsoii. Thomas William, diumatlai, 
wan born at Noivarlc-oii-Ti't'iit, on 9th Jaiiiiftrv 
1820, Tlio family iiad for some gcnoratloiis back 
been actoin and actresscii, and young 'J'oui wiuj 
Intmaht uy ahiiost on the hoattls. Ahnat t/io 
iniiUflc of tlio coiitniy the Lincoln circuit, with 
which his faUmr ivixs coimoctod, caused to pay; the 
company ^vivs broken up, and Tom proceeued^ lo 
London. There lie struggled for a Hviug, ucUiig 
a*j iivoinptcv and stage manager, writing uhbuccoss- 
fill plays, acting himself, writing for iiewsiwpcis 
mul niagAzliics, Pun amongst tiieni, translating 
French plays, and so forth; but llobertaoii was 
never ail iiefcor of any mark. Ilia first success a.s n 
ilrumatist was with Daviil Garrick, in 18W, tho 
title lOle of ivhich urns ouq of Sothum’s groat 
things. This was followed by tlio prudnetion of 
t)»c comedy Society a£ Livcr/juol (I80C), where, and 
later in London, it was received with the warmest 
approval. His no.xt comedy, Oi/r#(1866), produced 
by the Bancrofts at tlie Eiiuce of Wales’s Tliealin, 
London, thoroughly oslablished llobertson’M fame; 
and from that tinio his pen was kept inccsaaiiLly 
busy. Caste (1807), Play (1808), School (1809), 
M.P. (1870)—all hronglit out by tho liuiidals at 
tliQ Prince of Wales^ —anil Home (1860) and 
Dreams {IUHO), tka /on/ier «£> thti JZicyoiarkot, the 
latter at tlie Gaiety, were all eipially Bucccsafiil, 
Bub ill the midst of Ids triiiinphs Tom llobortson 
died, ill London, on 3d Eobrnary 1871. His beat 
comedies still retain their jioimlarity, thirty years 
after they wore lirsb pvoduced. This is owing in 
tliQ first plao.c to the excellence of their construe- 
tion and stagecraft, and in tlio next to their bright 
and niorvy Imiiunir, their wholesome, healthy tone, 
their happy contrasts, and tlie sunny .epirib that 


slimes through them. See Principal Dramatic 
Work* of T. ir. liohertsan, with Moiiion- by his 
son (2 vols. 1889). 

Robertson, William, tlie historian, wa,s born 
19th Septeiuhcr 1721, at Borthwiclc in filidlolhian, 
of whicli parish liis fiiLliev was niiiiister. Ho wont 
to school at Dallcoith, at twelve eiiLered the uni- 
vetaiby of Edinburgh, and nb_ twenty-two was 
ordained as iiiinistcr of Uhiclsmuir. On the siuldon 
death of his faUior and niotlier soon after, Urn care 
of a younger brother and six sisLovs dovolvcil upon 
Ijiui, and this duty Jiu at oiicc cheer/iill)’ umlortook, 
altliougli his iiicoiiio was but £100 a year, At the 
same time he was assiduous in preaching, in cake- 


a^'ainst the Jacobite rebels in 1745, anil after the 
ikUi*i*oiidor of tho city lio ofl’ei’cd l\i^ acrviccs to tlio 
royalist commander at lladdingLun. As early as 
1751 wo find Eobertaen taking a prominent part ill 
the debates of the General Assembly, and mdecd 
his inllnciiCQ soon became aupromo ns loader of iUo 
‘Moilei-Atc’ party in the cliurcli. Ho carried tho 
deiKMitiort Ol Giliespio in the Afftuntih),]' in 17J-. 
and in 1767 the ac<iniltal of Garlylo of InvercsK 
before the Synod for ha\-lng been nvesent at tho 
performance of Honie’e tragedy of iJoimas on the 
Edinburgh stage. From 1750 till liw death ho was 
joint-minUtcr willi Dr Erskino of Groyfnars 
Church, EiUnburgb, anti in the same year ho was 
appointed chaplain of Stirling Castlo. btillfiirthQi', 
in 1701 ho became a royal clmplain, in 17(J2 pnii- 
cipal of the univeisitv of Etiinbiirgh, and in 1/04 


olloinol goiaon nroiornionL in tiio rwigimii umi on 
werohoW out to bin), but tbcxoliova-s too sojishdo 
and lioMCst to accept. All this was beoaiisu of ibo 
anlciuUd ami immediato snocoss of his Jllstury oj 


sou 5 and 1 won’t talk of his book,* said tlio doulor 
to Boswell. No.\b followed History of the Pfiyn 
of (he Einperar Charles l\ (S voIh. IThO), to whio/i 
was preH.xod an admirably synthetic and suggosLiyo 
View of the Slate of Society in Enrone hwDi the 
subversion qf the Itmnan Entinrc io the hiyinninif 
qfihe Sixteenth Century. This is Lliii nKiHtvaliiablo 
of Itiibortstfu’s worlw. Tlio Ihihl lias liomi ofLou 
Hiiico travci'Hcd by authors M'lio have iViHCOvorod 
iimcli now niatorml, but all thu use tlioy liftvo 
iimdo of it has become an iiidUcub IriluUo to llio 
iiatiiial uagaeifcy of ItoborLsoJi. lie rocuivitd Jj-loUfi 
for tlio copyriglil, anil was ^uatined by LUu most 
jlutteriug praises from Vollau'o and Gibbon. Thu 
I liislory of America appoarod in 1777; An HiS' 

'' ioriatl Dtsyuisititm coHCcnuttfi the. Knowiedyo wltioli 
the Ancients had of IntUa in 1791. lloburtson diod 
near Eclinlmrgh, llLli Juno 1793, and was buried 
I in llieGi'Oyfrmi-acburohyaid. 

I ItohorlHOii’B IIlsLories are still oxoclloiit leadiiigj 
ultliougli in every coso they have been loft behind 
by tho ijioi'o valuable works o( a later day. Tlioir 
merit ia great, conshloring the slendorinisri of_ llio 
materials Ihoii available aiid tlio fact that lie lived 
afiunst fiaffn century hiifore Cho inodorn (loncoptlon 
of the acope and niotliod of liislory awolce, Niiiio 
of his nuiiteinpomriuH jihihisophiBcil on dofocLive 
I data wLUi greater digrity or less ime(niHfiiuuHn(!.s.s 
I of IStli-centiiry limiiaLio/i.s; but it is tnio that 
many of the inniavka in his vovimv of the statu of 
15nro\io display a quite reiiiaikalilo sagacity ami 
power of generalisation. His slyle is iiloav and 
correct, bub ia formal, and lacks idiomatlo vigour 
and HiHmtanoilv. 
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Soo tUo short (vcoouut o£ liU lUe hy Dagold Stovmvt; 
Cai'lylo’s Autobio'iraphy; Brougham (a gr&nd-nGX>liuv, 
wlio, a boy of flftuon, had stood busido tito historiau's 
grave), Lives 0 /Mcno/ iMlci-a Q,tthe Time qf Oeort/eIII.; 
aiiJ Lord Cooltbiuii’b Memorials of hia Life and Times, 
lor an intoroating akoto)! of l\ia appcarancQ and conver¬ 
sation in his last years. 

Uo1>ortsoii, Hkv. William Buuck, l).D. 
(burn 24t)i May 1820, died 27tU June 1886), always 
called ‘of Irvine'—[lU firat and only charge— 
wtuj ordained to the United Proabytorian clmrcli 
tlioro in 1848. Aa n atiuluut lie hotl spent many 
hom-ri with De Qiiiiiccy, and larwly owing to 
Ilia advice had liniahed Jus the^ogien) course 
at Uaiie, eliiody niulor Tholiick. Serious ill- 
iio.sa in 1871 iiieapucitatod lam from over reauui- 
ing regular work, Bt'bwcoii 1871 and 1878 be 
Avas luiioli ill Italy. 'riiercafUsr ho was able to 
nndertako occnaionid ])voaolnng, his sermons and 
week-day loctnrea at Cambridge, 1979-81, being 
tliQ moab memorable. Posaesaed of a strong aensc 
of huniniu', lie could iiinko it servo tlio highest oiiits, 
or conld pofia at once without effort or iw to tlie 
mo,Ht snlenm sahjeot-s. Gifted with a striking pves- 
fiiieo and a aonorous, woll-ieguJatod voice, GaTviulst 
in doctrluo, hub catliollc in sympathy; a staunch 
th-GHbyteriati, but with a keen eye to the artistic 
heauby of caUiedi als; an ardent admirer of Luther, 
but a loving student of tite liturgy and hymim of 
bho Roman Olnu'ch; a seer rather tnau a theolugmn, 
ho mado muslo and painting, sculpture ami uvehi- 
lOQlui'o ah ininisbev by illustration ami analogy to 
tho evungolical setting forlli of the gospel and cross 
of Uhriat, Unfovtunatoly ho published nothing 
beyond n branslntlon oi tlto IVey Ine and ono or 
two aaoved nongs. 

Por other iiooiiis nnd jottla^ of a fow qf his sormona. 
BOO hU Lifo. by Uov. J&mofl Brown, D.Xr. (1880); siid 
Jlabo'Uon of Irvine, the l‘oet Treacher, by A. Qutliiio 
(1880). 

Robes, Mistrkss or tiiii;, Scq Houskiiold. 

Uobesitlerfc, MAXc^iiLiRtf MAitfB Isidore, 
wtia born of a. legal family, origiiiully of Irish 
origin, ab Aviuid, 6Ui May 1758. liia mother ilied 
in 1767, Jiii* In'oke/i-lioartcd father two yowa labor, 
and tlio four children wero hronght up by their 
inatoriinl gramlfacher, an Arras browor. Maxi- 
inllltiii, tho oldost, early showed miuaiial promise, 

I and was cduoutod at Arras and at tho Colldgo 
I Louis-Jo-Grond at Paiw, iviiore Camillo Bosmonlins 
u'Os a fellow-sliidcnb. Ilu was admitted accent in 
1781, and nest year was mnned criminal judge by 
I tho bishop of Arnw, but resigned hvs place swm 
' after to avoid passinj' o aeiitenco of death. All 
through life a fanatical dovoteo of the gospel 
according to lious.soau, his sontimontality. nnd 
tasto for verses made him popular among tho 
liosali at Arras. Hu drew up tho afhier or list of 
griovniices for tlio guild of cobblers, nnd was 
I elected to the Stnlcs-goneral in 1739 as one of 
tho dopuLiea for the tiers 6tiit of Artois. He 
suim (itlaclied itimsuU to the oxtreino Lolt—tho 
' tlilrty volooSf’and though his ili’stspeucheH excited 
I ridicule, it was not long before his onmestness and 
I Ins higit-.soutuling phrases commanded uttmitiuii. 

I ‘That young man hoUevea what he boxb; ho will 
! go far,'said Mlraboaii, forecasting his in lure with 
tho divination of gonina, Indeed Ins inllueuce 
grew daily, liolli in the Jacobin Olub and in the 
Assomldy, and Lhonsaiuls amongst the mob of 
patriots outside hccamo fniialical in their admira¬ 
tion of his siiicoro cant and hia boasted incorrupti¬ 
bility. 'Three days after the death of Mirabeau ho 
called upon the Assemhly bo prevent any deputy 
from taking oilloo as ininisLor for four years, and in 
tlie following month (May 1791) earned the motion 
tliat no inembor of tlio present AssouiWy sbonld ho 
oljgihlo for tho noxt. 'This policy grow out of the 


narrow and acrid suspiciousness of his own nature, 
and revcala the inherent meanness of Iiis aims ami 
Ilia failure to gios)! that grand idea of real parlia- 
laefitary government by a responsible ministry, 
which hcLU. been' tho doaresfc dream of Mirabeau. 
Next followed Rubc^devre's appuiiitniGiit os public 
aecuscr, the king's flight to Varennes (June 21at), 
Lafayette’s last ellbrt to control the sacred right of 
Imarrcction on the 6'hamp-de-Mais July), 

tlio abject terror of Ilobcspieire, Ida sheltering him¬ 
self ill the house of Duplay, a carpenter, liis hyster¬ 
ical npiieal to the C!nl>, tlie tbeafcriettl oath taken 
by every inemlier to defend his Ufa, ami his being 
o!-ownea with chaplets, nloiig with rdtion, ana 
carried home in tvinmph by tho mob at tlie closo 
of the Conntitiieiit Assembly (30lli tSepteiiiLoi'). 
After seven weeks of rpiict he sold his small 

I iatrimoiiy ami returned to Paris, to the house of 
[iiijihiy, wliere he remained to the last clay of hia 
life. He was much beloved in tlie faini'ly, and 
a ]tfissioii quickly sprung up betwixt himself and 
Ills host's eldest Janglitcr Kldonorc, a romantic girl 
of twenty-live. His room was a luimble chamoov 
in which he srorked and slept; Us decorations, a 
few busia tiud portraits of idniself. Alone oinoiigsb 
tho patriot.*^ he was noted fur the cnrofuluess of his 
dress, wliicU never varied in the alightest—powdered 
liair, a bright blue coat, white waistcoat, sliuvt 
yellow bvoedics, with white stockingt; und shoes with 
silver buckles. Small and /coble in finmo, solitary 
and i-csurvcd in liabits, he ever wore an anxious 
look uiioii his straitened and spectacled face; his 
coiii)doxiuu WAS atrahiUous, even verikUref and he 
I'otaiiieil to the lust the sobrioty of the cynic, drink- 
iug only water. 

Mcanliine liio GiromliBt party had been lovmoil 
ill tho DOW Legislative Assembly, its ]ca(Iois>-the 
loudest, Bri&sob—eagor for wav, Itobesplem, who 
over feared and disliked war. oilbrod a atroniions 
opposition in the debates of tlio Jacobin Club, and 
somotiines, if Bolclom, in hie cJullcss and windy 
Imraiiguds rose into the region of veal eloquonec. 
Viindamontully an onmty pedant, inllaled with 
words wliioh ho mislook for ideas, in his orations 
I 16 is ever ri<H»g in tlis air on theories, Ids foot 
novel' on tlio solid ground of tlic practical. In 
April 1792 ho i-asigned Idspostof public nrosecuiov. 
Hu WAS invisible during tho ciIbIa ot the 10th 
Au^ut, U^t he joined tne llOtel-do-VUle faction, 
nml 0/1 the 16th Angiist >yo find Jrim presenting 
to tho Logielative Avaenvlily its petition for a Revo¬ 
lutionary Tribunal and a new Convoiibioii, It does 
nut appear, howei’cv, that lie vi’ns in any sense 
dii'cctly reapoiiMhlo for the atrocious bciitombur 
masisncros in the prisons, or more than a more 
accessory after the fact. l''or lUH reward ho was 
electwl lirHt deputy for Paris to the National Con- 
vciiiinn, which opened on tho 21st September, 
The biblei' attacks upon liiiii by tlio Uiroiulisbs 
wore renewed only to throw llobcspiene into a 
closer nuloii with Danton ami his party, hut tlie 
final struggle wu» iutevrupted fur n little by the 
moniciitoiis qucRtion of the Icing’s trial, Rohes- 
pievro opposed vigorously the Giroiidisb idea of a 
special appeal to tlie pomdo on the king's death, 
luul his execution (21fib Jiumary 1703) oxiciieil up 
the iiiiul stage of tlio struggle, which ended in a 
coiiiplole ti'iumpli of tlie Jacobins on tlie 2d Juno 
of the auiue year. 'The Jlrsb Conimittco of Rublic 
Safob.y—a permanent Ualiinet of Rovoliibioii— 
was tiecraed in Ainil 1793, bub Robespiovre wus 
nob elected till tlie 27th July. Ho was now for 
the Jirst tiino one of, the actual vuleva of Rvanco, 
but it ia open to question wliother for the whole 
twelve montlm from tliia time W» the end he wcis 
nobinerely the stalJcing-horse for the more resolute 
party' wlUvin the Twelve. Hia vaunted ro3\icot;- 
ability, his great popularity with tho mob, and hia. 
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fjifb of iluciit, if vague and windy, oratory nioxle an 
admivalilo cover for the tmciilenfc designs of atroiig 
and conipleLoly unscrujjiilous men liko liillaud- 
Vareimes ami C'ollob d’llorboiH, and ab lewib it is 
certainly tlie enso that Couthou and Saint-Jiisb 
wore tiie only meinbcvfs wliose political and social 
ideala coincided with his own. Deatltute of 
joJiticfll i/itnitiofi, ndthoiib foiesigbfc or sagacity, 
liniself tlie iiioro dupe of a few borrowetl pnroBeH, 
ho was strong becauso within liis narrow limits lio 
was honest, and bacanso ho aetnnlly bad a horizon 
of social ideals, nob nakedly identical with liia own 
mh’antage. He was astute enough, moreover, to 
play off one force against another—the Conven- 
rion, the Conimiino, and the Cnminittcc, while lie 
derived his strength from the constant woishlp of 
the CJiib, 

The next scenes in tlie great drama of Ilcvoln* 
Lion were the dark intrigues and desperalo 
sbruggles that Hciit Hdbcrt and his friends to the 
scad'oTd on the 24th March 1704, and Danlon ami 
ItohesnieiTc's aohoul-fellow, Cainillo Desimmlins. on 
the 5tli of April after. Ildbert Ilobesjdorre had 
long dislilved, and Channiette’s evuzy doilication of 
the Goddess of Itcnson had filled liim with disgust; 
Dautoii lie at once hated and feared with that 
llerce and .spiteful hatred he ever felt instliictivolv 
for men like tlio great Trihuno and Vovgiiiaml witli 
natural gifts beyond his own. ‘ ilobcsnierre will 
follow me: I drag down Ilobeftplevro,’saul Danlon 
with pi'OidiOtic Irnth. Tho next tlirco montlw ho 
reigned siiprenie, but liis aupreiuacy prepared tlio 
way for his inevitable fall, lie nominated all Ibo 
mombors of the Govovniucnb Committees, placeil 
Ills croatiu'os lii all places of inffucnco in the com* 
muno of Paris, sent liis iiciichman Sahit-Jimt on 
a mission to tlie arnilcs on the frontier, assumed 
supremo contvid of the Uevoiutlonavy Tv»l>»»nal, 
and cuiiipictcly rovolutionlsed its method of opera* 
tioii by tlie atrocious inoasnro iutrodneed by his 
crcaluro Couthou on tho 22d Priarial (lOth June), 
to the oll'cct that noitlior counsel nor witnesses 
need bo hoard if l]io Jury had come otherwise to 
a conclusion. The fatal Rignificaiico of this clianeo 
—a complete Abrogation of all law—is seen in tiio 
fact that from this Cinio till tlie day of Rohcsnierro’s 
death tlie daily tale of victims of tho gnUlolino 
averaged almost thirty, But, in accordance with 
tho law that governs all human tilings, o-h Kolies- 
piori'c's power increased his popularity decreased, 
and still further lie Imd committed tho fatal folly 
of mahiug hiuisolf publicly ridiculous. Already 
his volunUvvy bodyguard of Tappt-ditrs luul excited 
(Icrision aiul resentment, but his deulnmtion on 
7th May of a now religion for the .stale—the founda¬ 
tion of a nou’ regime of pnblio morality’—awakened 
in tlio mind of Paris liie Hlunibcringsensoof liumutir. 
Tho Convention at RuhespieiTe’s instance iigrcml 
to coinpliiiiciit the Supreme Being with an acknow¬ 
ledgment of His existence niid thmnselves with tho 
Consolatory i’rinciplo of tho Immortality of tho 
Soul, to bo celebrated in tliirty*six animal festivals. 
Tho lirsb of tlio.se was held on tho 8tli of June, 
wliGii Robespierre, glorious in a now violet-bhie 
coat, walked in front of the proceswon and delivered 
his soul of a vapid liarangue, and sot fii'c to puste- 
hoaid [igxues |•epresontinc Atlicisni, Selfi8rines.s, 
Annihilation, Crime, and Vice. An old mndwoiimn 
named Cntlierino Tlicot, who tlioiiglib herself the 
mother of God, now declared Roliespioi-re to he the 
now divine Saviour of the world, and drew down 
upon liini still further ridicule in tlie Convention. 
Hieaiitime tho pace of the guillotiiio grew ^ster, 
allliougli apparently Robesinerre hopcil to bring 
it to a close ns soon ns all his inoro dangerous 
ciioinies, like Tnllicii, Foiiclic, and Vadior, were 
cut oir, Meantime tho public finance and tho 
work of govoi'imiont generally drifted fco ruin, and 


Saiiit-Just oiienly demanded tho creation of a 
Dictatorship in the person of Robespierre as alone 
possessing mtellect, energy, patriotibin, ami re¬ 
volutionary experience enough. On tho 26th July 
{8th Thermidor), after about a moiiLli’a absence, 
the Dictalor delivered a long Imrnuguo coiuplaiu- 
ing that he was being nccuscd of criinos unjustly. 
Ho was listened to in deep ami iinHympathclic 
silence, and the Convention, after at first obediently 
passing liis decrees, next icaciudcd tlioiii and vo- 
iciTCtl his proposals to tlio committees, and the 
nibbing ended witliout anything being concliulod. 
That night at the Jacobin Club Jiis party again 
triumphed, and tho Tallioii party in do.spair Imrried 
to the memhoraof tho Ilighb, the CTiroudisl lOiimauO, 
ami implored their liclp against tho common enemy 
at this (Icspomto juncture. Next day at tho Cou- 
ventiou Saiiit-Jiist could nob obtain a licaiing. 
Tttllioii, Rillaud-Vaionnes, and Vadier vchomonlly 
attacked Kobespierre, and thp voice of tho Dictator 
binisclf was drowned with cries of ' Down with the 
tyrant f' Turuiug to tho Right, ‘laiipcnl to you 
whoso liaiidK aio clean,' ho cried, but the Right sat 
in stony Bilenoc. ‘President of AssasHinK, I ilemaml 
to be heard,' ho ovied, but his voice died down in his 
throat.—‘The blood of DanUm clioUos him,’cried 
Gamier. An unknown deputy named Louchcb 

H osed that liobcspieno sliouJd bo avrcstocl, ami 
le fatal words Ins power crumbled into niiuH, 
His younger brother ami Robas dcmamlcd to be 
iweluded in thobononroWosenlonco. Vainnttcmpls 
wore made by tho Jacobin Club and tho Communo 
to eavo tiioir bevn, but Paris refused to movo, and 
oven Honriob’s avtillcrynion to obey, Robesjiievrc 
broke his arrest and flow to tlio Common Hall, 
whereupon the Convontion at onco declared him 
out of til© law. Tho National Guard under Barms 
I turned out to protect tho Clonvonllon, and Robe* 
I spieiTO had liis lower jaw broken l>y a shot llrcd 
I by a gendarme named Merda, or, as many believed, 
by Ids own haml. Noxtday (28Lh July j lOLli Tliov- 
jiiiilorlViH), still in liis sky-blue coat, tho miserable, 
trembling wretch died with Saint-Just, Couthou, 
ami ninolccu others by tlie giilllolino ; the day after 
sovcnty-oiie nienibeis of tho nitmicijiallty followed, 
twelve more on Die tlilrd day, and the Reign of 
Terror was extinguished in a sen of blood. 

I See tho hiistoriuB of tlio Rovoliiticn by Lniimitiiio, 

I Mioliolct, liouis Blniio, Carlyle, Yon Sybul, 11. Muidu 
Btepbons, luid M, 'I’nino; tho Life by G. IT. LuwiiS 
(1849); and cu]>ocinlly Kiiiost Hnniul’s cxhiumtivu uiul 
niithoi-itntivc, although vnsbly ovur-uului;lBtiD, Vi'o de 
Mobispicrrc (8 voIb. 18(}6'R7), iilso his T/ttrmidor (JH91). 

ScoRKTmjiiu.s’i'. Thu American Robin 
is a tIu'uhIi (o.v.)— the Tiirdun viif/ruloriKu ; ami 
tho name ot («olden Rohiii is somolinieH given to 
tho llalUiiiorc Bird (ipv.). 

Aoblii Ooixlfclloiv. SeePur'K, 

Robin Hood, tliu hero of a group of old Kng- 
lisli iHdlnds, leprcsunLcd as an outlaw and a robher, 
hut of a gallniit and generous nature, wIioho familial' 
haunts are the fui'e.sts of Sherwood am] BaruMlalu, 
wJicro ho Ilcots the Lime carelessly in tlio merry 
greenwood. Ho is ever genial ami good-imtureil, 
religious, i-cspeetful to tho Vireiii and to all women 
for lior ftnko, wUlj a Idinl of giaeious and nolilo 
cifgiitty in his baai'ing. Ho lives I»y tlin kings 
(leer, aUhough personally most loyaf, aiul wages 
ceiwoleHs u'arfarc on all proud hisliops, abhoLs, ami 
kiiigUUi, taking of then' snuoriluity, ami giving 
liberally U» the poor and to all Inmest men in ills- 
treas, of whatever tlogrco. Ho is unrivalled with 
tho bow and quarlor-slftff'; but in as many as eight 
of tho extant ballade comes oil' tho worse in tlio 
combat with somo stout fellow, whom ho tlicro- 
upon imlucca to join his company. Ilis cliJef com- 
radcB tti'c Lilfclo John, ScaLlilok (iSoavlet), and 
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Mucli) to llieso tliQ Gesl atUla Oilborb of the Wliite 
Hand ami Itcynolil. A stalwart ciirtal friar, called 
Friar Tuck in tho title tlioimh nob in the halWl, 
Tights with ll<)bii\ Hood, and apparent!}' accepts 
tlio invitation to ioin his cinnpivuy, as he appears 
later in two hroaiisides, M’luch also mention Maid 
Marian. Such is tho romantic figure of the greatest 
of Ifiiiglish popular lieroe-s—a hind of yooniau-coun- 
terpart to tlie knightly Avthui', 

The earliest notice of llohlii Hood yet found is 
that pointed out hy Percy in Piers Plowman, 
which, according to Skoal, cannot be older than 
about 1377. IIcYO Sloth saya in his shrifl that, 
though hut little ncmiaiiitcd willt his pnlornoelcr, 
he knou’.s ‘ i-ymos of Itobj'n Hood and Ilnndolf, crlo 
of ChcHtrc.’ Ill tlic next century wo find liun 
inontionod in Wyntoun's ChronieU of Scotland (c. 
1420); a petition to parlinmont in the year 1430 
iGprc-seiitH a hrohon man in Derbyshii-o’’taking to 
the woods ‘ lilco as it hadde bo Kobyn-liodo and his 
moyiiAj’ llowor, in his Scntichi'onicon (1441-47), 
dc-sevihoa tho lower orders of his time ns entertain¬ 
ing themselves with ballads both merry and Hoiioua 
ahnut Itoblii Hood, Little John, and their mates, 
and preferring thorn to all others i and Major or 
Mair (o. 1470-1550) says in ids lUslonn Muiovis 
Bviiannid'. Lliat Robin Hood iMiUnds wore Biing 
all over TJritaiii. The lust passage gives apimrcntly 
tlio oavUoHt uifliitlon of lUose more i-oiuantic and 
vodoondng foaburos of Robin Hood which enrnoil 
him a piuen in Fullei ’s Wqi'IIucs a/Eitqland, under 
Ilia propel' county, swcol Nottinghamshire, ‘ not for 
his thievery hut for his gentleness/ Yet another 
Ifitli'Contnry mention occurs in tho Puslon Letters, 
whoro Sir John I'aston writes in 1473 of aRcrvnnt 
whom he liad kept to play llobin Hood and tho 
Shci’ill'of Nottingliatn. 

Rragmoats of two lloLIn /food jdays exist, one 
ilalinc from 1476, the otliov nrluted by Copland 
M'ibli the Qest about 1360. The latter is described 
In tho titlo as ‘ very propor to bo played In May- 
gamos.’ Iloblii Hootl was a popular figure in these 
during tho Iflth century, as wo find from Stow. Hall, 
and othor writers, and ihcvo is cvidoiico that in 
this tioniicotion lie ivos known as (nr itortli os 
Abordoon. In placo-namoa again wo find traces of 
him In cairns, inouiuls, hills, rocks, crosses, foun¬ 
tains, caves, and oaks from Somorsot to Wliitby. 
ill tho (test tho localities around Havnsdaio are 
topographically correct, down to the place of his 
death at tho priory of Kirkloss Ivotwccn Wakofiohl 
and Halifax. Horo tho valiant outlaw is treacher¬ 
ously hied to death by his klnssvoman the prioress, 
to whom ]io had gone for relief in his sickness, 
llis last charge to Little John is completely true to 
his cliaracLor, and is expressed in Hues of touching 
simplicity : 

I^y me n urooii soi\ unacr my bead. 

And niiocliQr nC my foot; 

Aiul Iny my bout bow by my sldo, 

Wliich WAS iiiy inuHio swoot; 

Ant\ mnhe my gvavo ftravol nwl green, 

Wldob la most liglit niid nmet. 

There is no ovidcnco worth anything that Robin 
Hood was over more than a move cvcaUiHi of Wi© 
lOjHilar imagination, but in dno time fclioyooniiui 
leoainc a pciliticivl personage, and was transformed 
into an lilavl of Ilnntiugiton for wlunii a suitable 
iiciligreo was coiiatructed. Both Sir Walter Scott, 
in Ivmlioe, and Thierry, iu his Conqu^Mde I’Aitffle- 
tare, luako him a Ha.xon chief hoUliiig out nke 
Ilorowanl against the Noinians; Bower, tho con- 
tinnator of Ponluii, distiuctly calls him one of the 
proscviboil followers of Simon do Montfort; Joseph 
Ilimter (1852) makes him an adliorent of Ibo Knrl 
of Lancastoi'in tlio insuiroobion of 1322, The Inst 
scholar tlisooveved a still further ami oxooptionally 
amiifiing mare’s nost in tho name i>{ one Robyn 


Hcxlo, who entered the service of King Edward II. 
aiHUib Cliristiiins 1323 ns one of the ‘ vndlets, por- 
tcura dc la chanihr©,' aud was eleven months later 
found unfit for bis duties, and paid off with a gift 
of live slillliiigs. 'To detect "a rcniarkahle co¬ 
incidence botiveeu the hailed and the record” 
leqiih-es,’ says _Profe.ssor Child, ‘ not only a tlieoiet- 
icitl prcp(^scssioii, but nii luiconunoii iiisoiisihility 
to tho ludicrous.' Kuhn again iciontiries our outlaw 
with Woden; others with a sun-god, a M'oodinnd 
deity, and the like—all which siilitleticR of sjiocu- 
labion are uiuiece«sniy if we rcnclily admit that the 
hero of popular cvcaiivc imagination may well have 
fonued a peg round vvhicli to hang imicli old-world 
wood-loTO even then fast fading into forgetfulness. 

Of Itohiii Hood ballads there have come down to 
ns ill more or less ancient fonn as many ns forty, 
of which eight may be said to bo of the finst import- 
ftiiee, and of almost the fine.sb quality of ballad 
poetry. Of the reimvining thirty-two, as Professor 
Child points out, about half a do^cn have in them 
Boniothing of tlio old pormlnr quality; ns many 
more not the least snaten of it. Pully a dozen 
are variations, sometimos wearisome, sometimes 
Blckoulug, upon the theme ‘Robin Hood met with 
hia Match.’ Tho best of all the eyelo are perhaps 
‘Robin IIooil and the Monk,' and 'Robin Hood 
and Ony of Gisborne,’ and botli o]ion with a 
(Icliglitfnl glimpse of the p'cen wood a century 
ftuU more before its time In linglish poclry— 

fn somnr, wlioii tho slmwcR bo slioyno, 

Amt l«v«9 bo Inrgo Riid long, 
lilt Is full mcry In foyro forcsb 
To hero the routys sniig: 

To HO ttio tlcro clrnw to llio dale, 

Amt l«vo tlio lillICB hco, 

Amt almdow lioni in tlio tovba giono, 

Under tlio grono-woilo tro. 

Tiio second begins no loss beaiitlfnliy— 

When shnwos beano slieoiio, niiit slirnddB full Tnyro, ' 

AikI leovoe bolli Inrco And longo, 

Itt la inorry, WAlklng In the fhyro nbrivst, 

I'a hear the Riimll mrilnRongc, 

The Lytell Gesteof Bohyn Kode was printed by, 
Wynkon tic Wordo, most probably before 1600, a 
long poem of over 1800 lines, ari'angod In eight 
pjttes, lioitig a not unskilful redaction of at least 
four enrlior distinct ballads. 

8eo Ititoon’s collootion of llobin Hood bnllnds (2 vols. 
1796); J. 11. Gutoh’s Lytell Oehtc ofpobin IToitc (2 vole. 
]847|; tho Percy Polio J\fanuseri)>l, vol. i. (1807), and 
(ho Inti’oilnotioii to tho Robin Hood hnllada ihoro by 
TrofesBor HbIcb ; niid cBpeoi«lly iHirt v, (Boston, 1888) of 
rrofcsaor Cliild’a ninglstrnl JinffiiBk nnd ScoUisli Popular 
Battads. Tho fiisfc known ‘Gnrland’ wns pviiitocUn 1070, 
ftiui in 1678 there nppcai-od n proso voiaion of it, ropilnteu 
by W. J. Thoina iu bis Jiarly Eni/tfsh Proae Bomanees 
(vol. ii, 2d od. 1668). 

Robin Hood’s Rny, a fiBlimg-villngo in the 
Novth Riding of Yovitshirc, inilea SE. oi Whitby 
by the coast vnilway to Scarborough, opened in 
1888. The bay on wliich it stands ia pioturesQuely 
fruigcd l»y lofty ©liffe, vising in tlio Old Peak, its 
.soudicru horn, to a heiglit of 685 foot. It owes its 
name to traditions of llohin Hood, whoso arroM'S 
shot from the tower of Whitby Priory leaclicd 
Ilnwkscr, 3 miles distant. 

Robililnt a genus of trees and shrubs of the 
natural oixler Logiiiuinosu), .snb-ovder Papilioiiacea?. 
Tlio most important species is the I,ocu8t Tree 
(q.v.), also known ns tne False Aonoia, or Thorn 
Acacia, often slniply designated Acacia. It is a 
iintivo of North Anioricn, oxtoiuliiig from Canada 
to the soathorn states, and is tlievu nnich valued 
for tho hnixliioss and durability of its timber. 
Witii it, .it is alloged, th© howaos of the Pilgiiiu 
Fftthora wore built, and tho city of Boston foundocl. 
When greon it is of soft texture, but when mature 
ivuil Bcnanwcd it rivals the oak. for stronglh and 
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ilnvability. It is elosa grained an'I /inely veined, 
ami in America is tlie Jiiosb valued of all tiinbera 
for cabinet-work. On nccnuiib of its quick growth, 
its .'qiUie.q, and its in-nperty nf siihmittiiiff to ho 
clipijetl into any form, it is very suitable forliecl^s. 
In tlie soiilili of liin opo itanccecils well as a tiniber- 
ti-ee, bwt in move iiorthem regions U auirera from 
frost in severo winters j nntl in BriUin it ofleu 
anlfeis from frost, owing to the imperfect rii^oning 
of the world in summer. It does not readily rob in 
water, and is nsed for sliiphniiding. Tlie tree w 
very ornamental, and of rapid growth. The flowers 
arc fragrant and wliite, in largo iwndnloiia racemea. 
In San Bomingo its flowers are used for making a 
ilistillecl liquor and a syrup, The roots tln-ow up 
many .suckers, and are very sweet, alTonliiig an 
extract resembling liquorice,—i?. viseota is aamaller 
tree, hilt oven more ornamental, a native o£ Uie 
soHtli-westorn parts of the Alleghany MonnlainH. 
It has rosc-colonrod scentless flowers. The young 
branches are viscid,—The Rose Aen.eia(jR. 
is a native of the south-western rangeji of the Alle- 
ghanics, and i.s a liighly oi namonfal shrub, with 
hispid VirancliOK, and large roRe-colouvod Ncentlcss 
flowers. 

Bknjawin, mathematician, the father 
of the militaiy art of gunnery, was horn at 
Bath in 1707 of a poor (Quaker family. Having 
obtained a little iiistruotioii in inathomatics, ho 
prosecuted this branch of science with great zest, 
and, having vomoved to London, sob np for a 
tonchov of mathematics, and pubUshed severni 
mathematical treatises which gained for him con¬ 
siderable voputabion. Eobtiis next commenced hi-s 
great sorias 6f exporlnionUs on the resisting foi-cc 
of the nir to ijvojcctUcs, varying his lahoni's by the 
atndy of fortiflculion, and invented tiio Uallistic 
Fcnduluni (fl.v.). in 1731 lie <lemoHehe<t, in 
a treatise entitled A Discourse coMccr«j«<7 ike 
Certainty of Sir I. Nexctoii's Metkoil of Fluxions, 
the oljCcLiona brought liy tlio cclelnatcd Berkeley, 
Ilifiliop of Cloyne, against Newton’s principle of 
ultimate vabios, His gi'eab and valuable work, 
the 27ew Frinciples of Gminer}/, upon the pi-epnra- 
tioii of which ho had spent an enormous amount 
of labour, appeared in 1742, and pmluced a com¬ 
plete revolution in tlie art of (hinnery (q.v.l. In 
uonaideration of his able dcfonco of tlie policy of 
tliQ then governniciit, by moans of pamphlets which 
he wrote and puhllslied from time lo^tlme, ho 
received (1749) the post of ' Englneer-in-genoval 
to the East India Company but Ids first under¬ 
taking, the planning of tlie defences of Afadras, 
was no ftoouev accoinpUKliod than ho was scizvaI 
■with n, fever, and lie died July 29, 1751. His works 
were collected and puhliaiied'in 17flL 

llolilil»01i« EDWAun, philologist and hihlical 
scholar, was horn at Southington, Coiinecticub, 
Apiil 10,1794, grruluatcdab IlaiuHton College, New 
York, in 1815, and there remained till 1821, when 
he went to Andover, Alassaohnsetts, to sec tlirongli 
the press an edition of part of the Iliad. Here 
he fitiidied Hehrew niulcv Professor Stuart, hiifc in 
1826 went to {lovuiaiiy, where he stiidiecl under 
Geseniiis niid Noaiulei', and married as Ins second 
wifoThcrese A. L, von Jakob, dnnglitcr of a pro- 
fcsi'Ov at) Hallo. In 1830 ho became extra-ordinary 
profei?eor of Snored Litornturo at Andover, in 1837 
profess-or of Biblical LiteriLtnie in tiie Union Theo¬ 
logical Soiiiinaiy, New York, Ho now inntlo an 
extensive survey of Palestine, collecting materials 
for Bihlical Researches in Falestme and Adjafient 
Countries (3 vols, 1841). A second visit in 1852 
yiehletl fruit for its rocoiuI edition (3856), Robin¬ 
son died ill New York, 27tli January 1863. 

His other works nro a trcuslatioii of Bnttmann's Greek 
Oratnmnv (1832); Greek cmd Fiirdish Lexicon, of the 


JIcw I'ca/awieiii (1835; 1850)1 of fkc Oospeh, 

in Greek (1816}, And in Eugliah (1846). He was also 
editor of tlio JUllical Repository, Bibliotheca Sacra. 
Colmct’s IHlAe Dictionary, niul a translation of Gcsciuna* 
lltbreio Lexicon. 

His wife, TnuiiTtsii Alukhtine Lorisii yon 
Jakou, well known to the world of as 

‘Talvi,'a name composed of hevinitialR, was horn 
at Ilallc, January 26, 1797. At ten slio went lo 
KhnrkolCin Russia, whevo her father bad become 
professor, but in 1810 they removed to St roLovs- 
burg, in 3816 they roi.uvncd to IlaUii, and hero 
she studied Latin, anti wrote her volume of talc.s, 
Psyche (1825). As ‘ Enic.sb Berthold’ she pub- 
Hshed trnnslalion.s of Bcott’s Dicick Dwarf and Old 
Mortality, and also two volumes of Servian popular 
songs, volkslicdcr dcr Scrhcn (182.'3-26). In 1828 
she married Robinson, and in 1830 accompanied 
him to America. After his death she lived mostly 
at Hamburg, where she died ISth April 1870. 

RobiiiHon, HknRY CuAnu, horn of nihldlc- 
class parentage at Bmy Sfc Edimiiuls on I3th May 
1775, waft educated ttmre and at Devincfi, and then 
was wriiclcil to a Colchefttov aUonicv (1790-9B). 
Hestudied fivoyoarsat Jena, Weimar, &c, (1800-5), 
making friends or acquaintances of nearly nil the 
groat Gevman spirits of the day, and during 1807-9 
was engaged on the 'fimes—m 8pain, the lirst war- 
correspondent. In 1S18, at the ago of thii'ty-oight, 
hewaa called to the bar, from widen, liavingvlaon to 
1)0 leader of the Norfolk oirenit, lie retired in 1828 
with £600 ft 3’onr. ‘ In looking back on his )lfo, Mr 
Rohinson usc<l to say tiiat two of the wisest acts 
ho had ilono were going to the bar and quitting 
the bar.’ Thenceforth ho lived chiefly in London, 
with frequent tours both at homo ana ahvoftd till 
1803, giving and receiving much Iiospitality, until 
ftt the ripe age of ninety-ono lie died nnmavriod on 
Cth February 1867. A dissenter and a Lihoral, lie 
was one of the founders of the London Univiii-sity 
(1828), an early member of tlio AtJionn'nm Club 
(1824). Withal he was a splendid talker, who 
* talked about everything but Ids own good deods,’ 
ft buoyant companion, an oariioab thinker, a pro¬ 
digious i-ea<lcr, content not to publish hut to keep 
ft diary, ‘ I early found,’ he snyfl, ' tliat I Imd not 
Clio literary ability to give me such a jilaoe atuonu 
English antlioi-9 as I should Imvo dosired ! Imt 1 
thought that I had an opportunity of gaining a 
knowledge of many of the most diHliiiguisIicd inun of 
the age, and that l mighbdo some good by kcopiuc 
ft record of niy intcrviorvH with them. T’rno [which 
was not quite true], I ^Yallt in an emiiioiib degree 
the Roswell faculty; still, tlie iiamoH roconlcd in 
his "rent work are nob so important as floetho, 
Scliillor, Ilenlor, Widand, the Euohosscs Amelia 
and Louisa of Weimar, 'J'iiick, as Mndanio du 
StaUl, La Fayello, Abh6 Clrfigolro, Beniamin C(>n- 
Btnnt, as Wordsworth, Moutliey, Coleridge, Liimli, 
Hogem, Hozlilt, Mas Barhauld, Clarkson, I've., 
&C., for I could add ii gvoal iinnihcr of ndnor slars. 
And yet what liM conic of all tins? Nothing, What 
will come of it? Perhaps nothing.’ Yes, some- 
thing has come of it—t he throe dcligliLfiil volmnos, 
edited in 18Q9 hy Dr Sadler, of his 7^/nm/, llcinin- 
iscences, and Corre.s)iOH(lcnce, whiuh will last as 
long as lUm’abui-e itself. 

Robinson, John, pastor of the Pilgrim 
Fathom, was Imrn, prohably in Liiicoliihliire, ftlionO 
1676, was a Follow of Corpus Clnisti, (.'ainhriilgo, 
and iniiiifttci’cd to a cliurcli near Norwicli, niil-il iio 
waa .suapendwl for his Purilan tendoiiciOH, In l(}04 
lie resigned his fellowship and all ooiniocllou with 
the Chnrch of Englniul, and gathered a congrega¬ 
tion of diaftoiiters at Gaiusliorougli. Ho u-aa aftev- 
wardB a ininiotGr at Sevoohy, hut in 1(108 lio and 
his flock escaped to Amsterdam ; in 3600 lie pasBcd 
to Leyden, and tlioro in 1011 ho catahliBiicd o 
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clinvcU, and in 1013 lucfc E\iisc<»\iws> AmiininH‘ 
successor, in debate, In 1020, after a mcmomlile 
sermon, he finw tlie younger members of his oon- 
gi'ogafcion sot sail in tlie .'^ficeiltveil (\r))ic)i vessel 
tliey afterwards clianged for the Matj^oioer). Ho 
lumself iutamled to, and bis son in 1631 did, 
follow blicm to Jlassachufiobtfi, He elioil nt Ley¬ 
den in March 1023. Ills worlcs, with a memoir 
by 11. Aslitoii, were collected in 3 volis. (ijmuL and 
Uostan} in 1531. In ISO! a large bronze tablet to 
bis moinovy was plcwicd by the Ametican Congrega¬ 
tional cbnrelios on the outer wall of Sb Peter’s, 
Leyden, in one of whoso vanlts lio is buried. 

RoliiilSOili JIahv, poetess, bom at Loaining- 
ton, 27Lli Eeiiruary 1837, resided long in Italy, 
and in 1888 was married to M. Darmestotov, tho 
H’l'cnch Orientalist, and becaino a resident in "Paris, 
Amoug.st her poetical works are A ITmuffid of 
Honeysuclde (1878), a translation of Kurinidcs* 
Ilipnohjtns (1881), The New A}xndin (1881), Songs, 
]inurtili, and a IHuy ( 1886). Sbo )>n9 also written 
Lives of Emily Ilrontlj (1883) and Srargaret of 
Angouleme (1880}, and a historical work, Tho End 
of (he MidiUo Ages (1889). 

Ro1)l.Soii« .John, was born ab Iloghall in •Stir¬ 
lingshire in 1730, and educated at (llo-sgow grainmav- 
scliool and univemity. He devoted himeelC early 
to pliysical soionce, bccamo acetnainted ^YitU James 
Watt and Dr Black, and succeeded to the lattor’s 
chair on his brnnsfovenco to E<Uubnrgh in 1700. 
Eour years later ho avouO to Russia a.s accrotary to 
Admiral Knowles, wlin liad boon appointed ))rcsi- 
doiib of tho lluHsian Ihmul of Admiralty. In 177-t 
ho aceopted tho chair tif Natural riilloaophy at 
Edlnhui'gh, hut ho made an iinlriruront lecturer, 
and disliked cxperliiionls. Ho died January 28, 
1803. Ills Elements of Mechanical E/dlosop/i}/ wan 
rillbotl by Sir P. Browstor (4 vols. 1822}. fils 
foollsli Proofs of a Conspirnct/ against all the 
Religions and Governments of Europe, carried on 
in the Secret Meetings of Freemasons, lUiminati, 
and Reading SofMies ( 1707) is a hwtiiig momimoiib 
of fatuous ovodulily, 

Hob Uoy (Gaelic, 'llc<l llohorb'), the Scottish 
Itobin lloou, ^Ya3 bovn ahovrb 1660, the soemul 
BOu of Lieut,.oolonel Donald, Maogrogor of Glen- 
gyle. Till 1001 the 'wicked clan Gregor* had for 
more than a contury been constantly pursneil with 
jlro and sword; Ujo very naiiio was pnwciibeik 
lint froni that year until the Revolution tho ftovtire 
la^vs against thorn wevo scimowhat relaxed; and Rob 
Hoy, wlio inarriod a kinswoman, Mary Maegregor, 
lived qiiiolly cnongli Us a grn/.lor on the Bravs of 
IJalquhitUlcr. From youth, however, ho wo* a 
master of thoclaymoi'o, tho uncommon joiigth of his 
anus giving liiin mncli advantage, for without stoop' 
Ing ho could tio tho gai-tor.s or Ids Highland lioso, 
2 inches below tlio kuco, Thou hie herds wore ho 
oftuii phuulorcd by ‘hrokon men’from tho north 
that ho had to maintain a hand of armed folloY/cre 
to prutcct hcitli iiiinself and siioli of his iiei^hboiirs 
as paid Iiiiu bliinkniall, Ami so with those folknvers, 
L‘S))(n]siiig in 1(191 tlie Jacoliito cause, he did a little 
)lnmlcringfor himself, and, two or three ycaw labor 
laviiig purchnHcd from Ins nephew the lands of 
(haigioystoii and Jnvorsmild, laid clniin tlienco- 
fortli to he eliief of the clan. Tn conseqneiice of 
loKHCs incurred about 1712 in unsupcesHfnl specula* 
bioufl ill cattle, for wliicli ho had boirowcil monoy 
from tho Duke of Montrose, Im lauds were romciI, 
his houses ]>]undorod, and his wife Hhanicfully nsed, 
tuviiod adrift with her children in i»i<hvj»leu Mnd- 
doned hy thoao misfortunes, Roh Roy gathered his 
clansmen and made open war on tlie duke, sweeping 
away, tho whole cattlo of a district, and kidnapping 
ills factor wibli rents lo the value of more than 
£3000 Hcotft. Thin was in 171Q, the year after the 


Jocoliite lehelUon, in whieli at Shevlft’muvr Rob 
Roy hod ‘stood watch ’ for the booty, and had been 
sent by the Eaii of Mar to rnise some of the clan 
Ui'egor at Aberdeen, nbere be lodged with a kins¬ 
man, Professor Gregory. Mavvelioiis stories nre 
current round Loch Katrine and Locli Lomond 
(where a enve near Inversnaid still licnvs liia name) 
of Ills hairbreatltli escapea from eaptnre, of bis 
evasion^ ndien captured, and of Ids generosity to 
tho poor, whose wants lie supplied nt tlie c.\nense 
of tlie rich. They in return gave him timely 
AVaming of the designs of his two avcli-foB.n, the 
Dukes of Moiitiosoand Alliolo.auil of tlieved-coats 
they called to their aid from Dnmbaitoii and Stir¬ 
ling; besides, Rob Roy enjoyed tho protection of 
i-liQ Duke <»f Argyll, having assumed tlio nnmo 
Campbell, liin motlier's. Late in life he is said to 
have turned Catholic, but in tlio list of siibscvibcvs 
to tho Eiiiscopalmn clinvch liistory of Rislmp Keith 
occurs tlie name ‘Robert Maegregor alias Rob 
Uoy.* The history came out in 17.34-, and on tho 
28th Decomlior of that samo year Rob Roy died in 
Ids own house at BalQuliuldcr. He left live sons, 
two of whom died in 1734—James, an outlaw, in 
Paris; and Rohm, the youngest, on tlie gallows nfc 
KcUubuvgh for abduction. 

^0 the bifroduotion and notes to Soott's Rob Sou 
(1817); Dorothy M'ordsworth’s Tour in Scfillanil tn ISQo, 
with her brothel 's poem ; and the Lives of Rob Hoy by 
1C. Maoleny (1818; new od. 1881) and A, H. Millor (1883). 

RoRsavt, Amy. Sec Leicrster, Eaul op. 

Rob^till, KiiEDUiiiCTf, whoso veal name was P. 
U. Brownhii.i., low comedian, u’ns horn at Margate 
ill 1821. Ho was apprenticed to a London copper- 
plato engi-avor; but became smitten w’itU stage 
fever ami took to the actor’s life (1B44). From 
1853 he was inseparably associated with the Olym* 
pic Tlieatvo of London, whei-o be attracted largo 
audiences for years by liis representations in comeily, 
farce, and burlesque. An actor of original geniuB, 
lloleon excelled in parts tliat wcto grotostine, 
ccccnlric, ixnalntly Inimorous or droll j he was 
particularly olTectivo in sudden tmnsitiona from 
coiuicallty to patlios, and tlio rovorse, and hi tlm 
delineation of violent and tnmultuons passion. He 

f avo a vivid portroab of the street outcast ns Jem 
toggs in tlie Wandering Minstrel, in wlricU ho 
sane Uio once celebrated ' Villikins arid his Dinah.' 
Ho imrlcsqned Maclietli and Shylock, uniting in 
his playing the ludicrous and (bo terrible, One of 
ilia principal characters was Desmarets, a spy of 
FoMChi’H, a sliabby-looking, fawning, cunning, 
malicloua old man In tho play flol and Rassion, 
Others of his Rti-oiigcst imporsonations wore as tho 
dM'aif ill Planchil'.s Yellow Dwarf, tho Doge of 
Dnrallo, Daddy Hardacre, Sampson Burr, and 
Undo Zachary in Peter and Paul. Ho died 12tli 
August L864, See Dutton Conk in Gentleman’s 
Magaeine (1882), and G. A. Snia in Atlantic 
Montldg (1863). 

RoRiii'ltOf n Oamolcas e.Yplo.sire, comiiascd of 
chlorinatcil dinilvu-hunzciio mixed with sulFicient 
uniinoiiittm nil/rato to complotcly oxWiwi it, 

Roc, or RCKII, a fabulous bird of iimncusc size, 
aide to eavvw off an olcnhaut iu its talons. The 
idea iafainillav in tlio .East, and every rGaclerwill 
i-ciiiembor it in tho Arabian Nights' Enlertaiu- 
ments. Colonel Yulo pointed out limb the huge 
fronds of tho Bapliia Cq.v.) pnliiis wore bi-oneht 
from Madagflacav oh voo'b foablvors, Mythical biids 
of Bunilar sizo and strength were the Arabian '««/.'(( 
ami tlio Pursian slmnri/h. Tlio imirtt or sinanmi 
was an older Persian su)ioraftluval bird j the Indian 
garuda, which beam "N^islinu, is tho king of bii ds. 
It boa boon suEgoBted, wibhoub good groupda, bluiC 
tlio logonds or tlie nio might bavo' originated.in 
traditions of oxlincb birds of gi'Cat size, like Ihd 
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Dinornifi oi' ;I'4iyoi'niSj wliich, liowevoi-, could not 
lly. ^ , . 

Rocambole 5ororfoi>m«rw). a plant 

of tile fianie yoiuifl wUli gai-hc, onion, loo^, «c., uiul 
nearly alUecT to garlic, iv-lucli,ib 
liable; alblioiiglr larger in til its imiis. Hie root 
foiniB roiiiidoi' doves than tlinso of gai-lic, aud of 
niiicliiniUlor flavour; the nnibda avoalno bulbifoi- 
oiia. llocarabolo baa long \jceii tuluve-twl «v 
kitclicn-gonlons. It ia a ndivo of anndy soils m 
Deniimrk and ofchQr countries near the llnlMc. 

RocccHa. ficc Arciiit-. 

RocTlni a amitli-onstovn doparttnont of Uruguay, 
on the Atlantic ; liilly in the Roubh, In fclio noi-th a 
swamp. /Vroa, ‘i'idbsq. m. ; pop. (1887) 18,4d4. 

Rochnmbcniii Jhas Bap-i'istb Uoijatikn 
DE ViMiiLJRR, CoMTii DE, Was bom at vcmlflino, 
lat July 1725, entei ed the army In 17-12, was at Uio 
siege of Macstriclit, and tllstmeninhed himself at 
Minorca in 1756. Tn 17H0 ho was sent ont in 
coinmaiul of an army of flOOO men to -supjiorfc the 
Ainoricans. and in 1781 ho reudei-od oneotlvo licjp 
at Yovktqvvn. lio became maralial in 1701, and m 
1804 Naiiolcon made liiiii a grand oflicor of tlio 
Legion or Honour. Ho died lOth May 1807. 8co 
liU Miitvoircs (2 vola. 1800} Eiig. traris. 1833). 

Roclidalct a thriving inamifaclni'mg town of 
Laiicashiro, a municipal, parliamentary, and county 
borough, on tlio Itoclio, 11 miles N. by E. O'Man- 
chosLer and 202 NNw, of London. St Chads 
iiariah clmi'oli, on an einincnco approacbed hy a 
IllgliC of l22 atop.«, dates fmni tho 12tli century, 
hilt ia mainly Porpoiidloulai' in stylo. It is a liand- 
Bome edifice, on wl\wl\ £.10,000 svos cxpendcil in 
188-1-85. The town liall, elected »n 18Gd-7l, w a 
very Ane Domo.stic Gothic bniUllng. The town ho* 
sUlos hiwan innrmai'y(l883),afi-cogranimar-«chool, 
founded in 1505 liy Aiolibisliop Parker, and rcimilt 
In 1S40, a free library (1884), a post-olfico (1870), 
public batlis ( 1808), a broiiiso atnUio of John Unght 
(1801). and a public park 0 / 12 acres. Still, many 
na arc tho iinprovomcnta in the archltcctuml and 
sanitary emidition of Koclidale within recent years, 
it is beautiful only in site, and derives its miport* 
ftucc wlioUv from il* extensive and varied manu* 
factiu'cH, To the growing of wool wan added a 
trade In woollen goods in tho days of ElizaboUi, 
when cotton goods also wore sold hero, and coal* 
nils worked. Under the fitnai-ts tlio woollen mmiu* 
facturo was in full activity; but it was not till 
1795 that tho first cotUni-mill w«» built, In wliicU 
in 1802 tlio father of John Hrighb Iwgan his career 
as a weaver. Plaiinols and cnlicoOB are now tho 
staple inanufncbuvcs, but there arc also cotton- 
iiiills, foundries, iionwovlts, maohine-sliolB, ikc. 
Eochdalc is the IjutUplaco o( CQ-Operotion (q.v.), 
anti tho inemborsliip of it-s Kqnitablo Fkmeers' 
Society (lS-l-4) has increased from 28 to ovci’lLOOO, 
M’itli an annual bu9lnc.s.s represonting moro than a 
quarter million. Since 1832 llochdaie bus returned 
OHO meiiibov to parUamoiit, and in 1850 it wn.s in- 
corpoi'atod as a nnmicipal borough. The latter in 
1872 vvOnS made co-tormiuous with the xnirlianiont* 
ary boiougli, whoso boundary Iiml been extended 
in 1807- Tlia inanoi’ of Ihiehdale {llecedam in 
Domesday) was originally Iiold by the Lscya of 
Poutcfract, and tlu'ougli llicir deapemlants, the 
Dukes of Lanoastor, Jiassed to tho crown. In 1628 
it was sold to Sir John Byron, whoso ftnce.4tor.s 
liiid been conticcLed with it since H02, and whoso 
dcBeemlant, the poot Lord Byron, in 1823 sold it 
to John Deaidoii, Lsq. Pup. 0 / parliamentary 
borough (1851) 20,105j (1861) .98,184; (1881) 
08,806 i (1801) 71,458, ,See Pisliwick’a history of 
the Parish of liocMala (1880). 

RoeUcfoi’tf Henui, whoso full stylo ia Victor 
Hoiiri, (5oitite cle Iloclioforfc-Liigay, a stormy-potrol 
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of French [loUtics, was born in Paris, 29tli July 
1832. lie fltwtiicd medicine, and became a. elevk in 
the hOtel-de-villo, but was dismissed for neglect¬ 
ing Iiia duties, and nowcast hiiusolf 011 tiroly upon 
jonrnaliani, contributing to the 67inr/w«j-/, llie 
Figaro, and other papers, until in 1868 ho slarled 
his own iiobovious weekly, Tin Lantcrnc, which was 
nnickij' smipressed by tho govcrniiioiit. To avoid 
nno and iiiinrisoiiniout Iloenofort lied to Brnsfiols, 
but votunicd in 1860 on his olection to tlio Lliamber 
of Dopiibiea for Paris. Ho now started ih^^iarscil' 
laisc, ill wliioh he icnewed his bitter attacks on the 
imporial vegiiuo. One conwemienccof tbecowaydly 
murder of ita eontribiitov, Victor Noiv, by Prince 
Piei'ro Bonaparte, -was the siippro.'ision of the paper 
and tlic iiiipi-isonnicnt of its editor. The fall of 
1 the oiupiro gave him his release, and openca np 
a r6le for the frothy l•hcLorlciaJl in tho govornnient 
of National Defence. In Fobniuiy 1871 ho was 
eleolcd by Pam to tbfl National Assembly, and 
soon nia<lo public his CommiiiiiHin in tlio pages of 
Lc Mot d’Ordre. A-s soon as he foresaw the cm] of 
the Cotiiimino, about tlie mulillo of May, ho left 
Uia dniiea and comrades to Lhoiv dooun and made 
his esenno from Paris. But tho Prussians caught 
him at Moftux ami sout liiin to VorHailloB, whore 
he v’fl-s Bontonceil to iniprisontneut for life, Later 
lie M'fts doportod to New (.'alecloiua, whpnco lie 
e.seftpcd in 1874. In London aiid Geneva lie tried 
lo revive tho Lantemz and iulhioiice tlio Inirisian 
press, but at length ho wan cnahled to return bv 
tho goiioral amnesty of lltli July 1880. In blh 
newspaper, L’Intrdnairjeatit, ho hIiowocI hinifiolf 
iw impracticable as ever, sat in tlie National 
AiHicmWy ( 1886 - 80 ), and iinidl.y buyiod his poin\. 
larlty and iiilhieneo In tho diaci'OtUtablo colJapac of 
Boulaiigimii. 

ttodicroi't-siir*lil<ii*» ft French soaiiort. naval 
arsenal, ninl fortress of tho first class, in tliii depart* 
inent of Charoiito.Iiif 6 rionvo, stands on the rigid 
hank of tho Charonlo, 0 niile.s from its mouth, arid 
18 miles SflK. of Unehclle, 80 SW. of rpUievH. It 
was founded in 1665 as a naval station l*y f olhorL, 
Lonlfl XIV.'s minister, ami fortiliod by Vauban, 
hoing covered now on the .sea side by strong forts 1 
ami it is a niodoTn, olcan, •sYcll-bmlt pmoo. NYiiu 
which few l*'r 0 ncli towns can oompat'o for the 
immhcr and imnorUuicc of its public works. 'J lio 
moat colohrftleii of tlicao is tlio naval liospilal 
(1783-88), M'ilh nearly 3300 beds, nml an artesian 
well 2758 fool deep. There are both u imyal 
liarboup mid, higlior up the river, a tieniiiUMiiial 
havljour with three basins 5 and llochufurl lieHulcH 
pos-scHscs rojie-walkfl, cniiuon-fiiumlrles, nml other 
cstablisliuicnts for the ninniifactui'o and luesmva* 
tion of naval stores and niariiio apparatus of eveiy 
kind. From 1777 till 1 HD 2 it was tho scat of a 
great convict jniHOii. Napoleon iiiount to take 
ship for Ainoi'ica at Itoeliofort, but iiisLeml had to 
surrender to Captain Jbiitlaiul of the Jtdh.rophon, 
ISthJnly 18J5. Pop. (1872) 20.010 j (IHHIl) 30.235, 
Sec Viaud aud Floury’s JltHtoii'C do JiUtvhvfurl. 

Rochcfoiicaiihii See La lUmiiKi'upijAurj). 

Rochcjaiiuclcjii, Sou Liviiof.'irKMipnor.KiN. 

Rochcllct La, a aeapovk ami Kueoml-eiftss 
forti-css of France, capital of tho de|)iirLmeiit of 
Charonlo-Inf6i'icm-e, on an inlot of Ihe Bay ot 
Biscay, formed hy iho islands Be iiiul Olei'on, 01 
inilas IVSINL of Bf)itlpr,s and 207 SilV. of I'lum. 
Its linrboiiv, whicli coiislstH of an outer tidal ba.-<in 
and an iiiiiev wot-dnek, is still HhoUered by tlio 
i-omaina of HichoUou’s famouR dyke, and is suv* 
rounded by fiiio fiuays, close to which lie the 
principal atroctH and .Hquaics, Many of tlie latter 
arc i-cgnlar and well built, ami ])ros6iit a handsniiio 
appeaiiwico from the mimborof lumsos wliioh are 
adoviicil with porticoes and balconies. Tlio uiost 
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noteworthy public bnilcliiigfl arc the hfltel-do-ville 
(Jiai3-1007b the palaia-cle-jusbicQ (1614), and the 
heavy Grecian cabliodmi (1742-1883). I^ulcs Uie 
fmc pi'oineimde of the Place tin ChftteaB, there arc, 
onlsklolheciliyi two extensive publicmr«\eiiS,ltno\vn 
fls La J^roniewaria dn Mail and tJie GhainjJs do Maw. 
Shipbuilcliiiy is actively carried on, oapeoially iu 
connecLioii with the NewfoiiiKlIainl fishing tmdo; 
and besides this branch of industry, and the manu- 
faetuve of briquettes and cotton yarns, EocUtUo 
lias numerous Glasf^^s'cvks, awgav-roiinovios, and 
brandy disbillenes, Pop. (1878) 19,070} (1886) 
lh)cl)ollo, n'Jijcli was kautvu lil) tho J2th 
ceiitnry inidQi' its Latin name of JinjicUa, 'Littio 
Uoflk,’ of wliieh its present name is a wore trans¬ 
lation, originated in a colony of serfs of Lovor 
Poitou, who. ilcoing from tlio porseciitjon of their 
lord, aeUled on the roolty promontory between tlio 
ocean and tlio ncighljouring inainhes. On tho 
mayvift«o of Elwinor of AqiiiUrino %y|Lli Henry II. 
of Englftiul, llochelle, os part of her dowry, conio 
into the possession of the lingiiah kings, by wliom 
it was I'otahicd till 1224, wlieii it was taken by 
Lotiis ‘VIIl .! ami, although it ^Yaa ceded to ling- 
laud at tl\o treaty of Bvetigny in 1360, in iho 
Bubaeqnunt n’»vs it \vaa rotalcon by Pmneo, under 
whoso sway it has roniainod shieo 1372. A sli-ojig- 
hold of the lIuKaoiiots (q.v.), it was niisMcccss/nlly 
boaiogod in 1573, and in 1027-28 it for fourteen 
mouths i^aiu oH’eyed a heroic tiionglr unavailinc 
icsiatanco, undor its mayor Gnitoii, U> Cardinal 
lUclioliuu. linokiiigliain's expedition lo voUove it 
failed, and ivt last tho dofemtorw, redncod from 
27,000 to fiOOO, bad to surrender to tho troojw of 
Louis XUi. 'With the cxccptwrv e( tUrce towers 
(l.’J84-1470) its old fortillcationa were dcstroved, 
and now Uiio.s of defences subHeqnontly cvoctoo by 
the groat Vaulian. Riaumur, Honpland, Billmnl- 
Vavoimo, Enimontia, Rouguoreau, and Admiral 
Pvrpevvi (177B-184C) were natives. Of the Itwt a 
fltatiio was orooLed in IfiOO. Seo Uavbt)V'8 Jlistt/ire 
tie la JicchcUc | od. by Denys d'Aussy, 1886-61). 

lloclicllo Suit is tlm ponnlav nmno of the 
tnrtmtoof soda and potOHli (KNaCV'I^Oo+dHjO), 

I this salt ]ia\’lng been discovered in 1673 by a 
Rooholle apotiiccaiy munod Soignetto- It occurs, 
when pure, in ooloiirlcss transparent in-isina, goner- 
ally oight-sidod; and in ttrsiu it rCHoniUcs common 
Bait, It is pvopaved liv uontvaUsing m'cam of tartar 
(bitavtrato of potasli) with carbonalo of aorta. 
After a neutral solution has been obtained, it ia 
boiled and filtoredi and the vosuHiug Jluid ia con- 
oonLraled till a polliclo forms on tho aurfqeo, when 
it is set nsido to cryslnlliso. This salt is n mild 
and ollioiont Jaxativo, and ia less diwigrceablo to 
the taste than most of the aalluo purgatives. Fiom 
lialf an ounce to an oiiiico, dissolved in eight or ten 
parts of water, forms ju\ average dose. Advnehm 
of Rooliolle yalt added to ono of tho ingi’ciUcnts of 
an olJervosdng draught (Incarbonato of soda or tar- 
fcavvc acid, for oxauiplel forma ono of tho varieties 
of iv)mfc ai'O cnllod Boidlitx powdem 

1ioc1U)8 iuoiitOUll6c.8; smaotii, rounded, hum¬ 
mocky bosses and undulating surfaces of rock, of 
Cdinnion ocounonce in regions which have been 
ovorllowQcl by ghicler-ico. Tlioao which have not 
hoon imicli aototl upon by tlie weather generally 
show the .scratchos and groovings which aro tho 
ehavaetiivistio mavkincs of gloeitU action. Some- 
tlinos roohea nioiiLounecs avo snioothod and polished 
all over, and have the n])pGai'ancG of whaVoij’ or 
doliibina' bacliR, Atotliov Llniea they aro smootbod 
only on ono side—tliat side, naincTy{ winch lacos 
the dlreolion from which the glacletinK oMut 
(lowc<l; tho otlior side, protoched from abrasion, 
being left in Us original rongli, unpolished otmdi- 
Uon. The uarae ruoltcs monionn4cs is that used, by 
412 _ _ 


the Swiss peasants—the bare rounded looks of a | 
valley-bottom when scon from above iiaving a 
fanciful resemblance to a floclc of sheep lying clown. 

Roclke^tefi a city of Kent, 29 miles ESE. of 
London, lies cbieily on (lie riglit bank of fclie tidal 
Medway, continuous with ChafcUanr, and joined to 
Strood by an iron su'ing bridge, constructed in 
18i0-B0 at a cost of £170,1)00, ulie casUc or keep, 
whicli ci'owns a steep eminence near the bridge, 
was tho work of Avchbisliop Winiam cle Corbeuil 
(1120); but the wall overlooking tire river con¬ 
tains Noviuan ninsonry of earlier date, built upon 
I itoHian foundations. It is 104 feet high and 70 
feet square, with walls 12 feet tliiclc, and is a veiy 
fine spcciinoii of Norman nrcliitcctme; it was taken 
by John (1316, the south-east corner being lebnilt 
I shortly oflotwavds), vainly attacked by Do Mont- 
foi'fc (1264), and taken again by Tyler (1381). 
Both cnatU and groiiiuls irero jmrclmscd in 1883 by 
tlie corporation fj'om the Earl of Jersey, The 
opUcoiicCl see was founded in 604 by St Augustine, 
and the foundntiona of tlio cntlicdrni then bnilt 
have lately boon discovercil. Bishop Gimdulf 
(1077-1107) biilit a now cathedral, of which part 
of llio crypt ronndHB. This cathedral was rebuilt 
by ErniiU and J ohn of Canterbury (1116-37), whose 
nave venmiuH; and the choir was again rebuilt and 
enlarged in tho 13th ccutnry in part out of ofVerings 
of pilgrims at the sluino of St William of Perth, a 
Scotch Imkor, who, on a pilcilmage to tho Holy 
Land, was murdered near CTiatliom by hiiJ com- 
naiilon and ndo])tcd bdii ; tbo tower vobuilt by 
Dottineliam (1^5-26), tho choir Mid transepts vu- 
stored by Scott (1871-77), and tlio west front being 
i-cstored by Pcaisoii in 1891. It jnoasnvos 800 feet 
in length, and has double transepts ( and special 
features of interest are tljo Noi-nmn ivost doorway 
and nnvo, tlm Early English choir, of slngulav plan 
and oarly cltaractor, tho spacious crypt, end a fine 
Docoratod doorway leading to tlio modern llbraiy. 
The ruins of an early Norman keep or insidonco (f) 
built by Gnndnlf, tlio aichitcct of tlio Toiver of 
London, stand on the north eUU of the choir. Of 
Ilochcslor's bisliops since 004, some oiglity in 
number, may bo inonbioned Panliniis {prevlouBly 
iliflt bishop of ycH-lOi Gmulnlb T.Tnltci'ire Merton, 
Fielior, KUlloy, Attovbmy, and Horsloy. Sb 
Bartlioloiiicw’s Hospital, founded by Gundult In 
J076 for lepers, ^va9 velounded in 1863 5 tho Nov* 
man chapel ronmiiis. Walts’ Charity House, 
founded in 1570 to lodge ‘six poor travollci's, not 
being rogues or pinotora,’ Ima been inimortaliaed by 
Dickons, whose lunue, GadshiU (q.v.), ia 8 miles 
distant, and who introduces Itochestor into Pick- 
tfficky Mwin and othora of his novels. 

Tlirco soIkwIs aro the cathedrar giainmar-sohool 
(Ilcmy VIIL), Willianisoji’a jiiatbematicnl school 
11701} vcopQuod under unoiv ecUetue, 1880), and o. 
granunar-Boliool for girls (1888); and other build¬ 
ings aro Boris House, lieafcovarion Hourd (Charles 
II, slept here in 1600), tho guild-hall (1687),and 
tJio com exchflngs (1871). Rochesler-~fclio Hwnan 
alorion D»ro6»*tvtc and Anglo-Saxon 
—W08 made 0 . iiuuiioipai oorqtigli by Heni'y II. 
l6 lost ono of its two nioiiibevs in 1885. James II. 
Qtiibarkcd hero in his fJiglit (IC88). Poj). (1861) 
10,608} (1871) 18.362} (1891) 26,170. 

SJco ^Vluirton'ft AuflliU' Sacra ( 1691 ) v 


Diokena and 1880), 

IRocIlOStcib (1) capital oEMomoecounty,New 
York, ia ou both aides of the Genesee River. 7 
miles abovo.its oiilvaiice into Lako Ontario, and on 
tho Erie and Genesee VrIIqj" canals, bj' rail 67 
miles ENE. of Biiflalo and 800 NW. of Now York. 
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TJio liver has hove tlivec pei'iieQcliciilav falls of 96, 
26, and 83 feet, anJ allbitfa Iiiiiiicuso ivatov-powev. 
Tlie city is well built, and laid out with aiinosb 
unbroken rognlarity. Among the principal build¬ 
ings arc tho city hall) of bine limestone, and the 
court-liouso; a state ind\isbvial school (formerly a 
‘house of refuge’), with accoininodabionfor500boys 
and 200 girls; numci'ons churches, including n 
Roman Catholic cathedral; tho Free Acndemy, and 
the uinveraity (founded 1850, niul under Bautlst 
control), iiiid aliapMsttlieologlcfdsciuinarv (whose 
library of 21,000 vols. inclmles that of Heandev). 
TJiere are also over thirty graded public and many 
mivato sohools, libraries, asylums, liospitals, &c. 
Rut tho most uotewoi'Uiy atmeturo in the city is 
the liaiulaoina stone aqueduot of sevon arches (850 
feet long) by which tho Erie Canal crosses the 
river. Tlie principal iTKluabries are flour-milling, 
whicli Jiaa always been extensively caiTied on hero, 
and the Tnaiuifactuve of ready-made olothing and 
hoots ami shoes, rubber goods, furniture, carnages, 
agi'icHltural implements and macbinoiy, steam- 
engines, glass, cigars, tobacco, perfumery, &e. j 
and thoro aro besulcs numerous foundries, irou- 
bridge works, cotton-mills, breweiica, ftn<l fruit- 
canning eatahHahmoiiLs. In the neighbourhood 
bliero are great mivseriea, and in tho city largo 
Bced-paoldng catablishmoiit*'. Iloclicator is a port 
of entry, and bos a considovnblc trn^lo botft by falco 
and rail. It was sottlod in 1810, mcorpovated in 
1834, and in 1890 wtw. in order of population, tho 
twonty-aecond city of tho United States. Pop. 
(1840)20,1015 (1860) 48,204; (1880)89,366: (1800) 
133,800.—(2) Capital of Olmsted county, Min¬ 
nesota, on tiro Zumbro River (crossed Inr three 
iron bridges), 347 miles by rail NW, of Chicago. 
It has flour-mills, foundries, and manufactories of 
furniture, fanning implements, &c. "Pop. (1891) 
5321,—(3) A town cf New llampsiiiic, 22 miles by 
mil NW, of Portsmouth, with nianufftctuvcs of 
llannol, blankets, shoes, &e. Pop. 7113.—(4) A 
borough of Pfiiinsylvauia, on tho north bank of 
the Ohio, at tho iiiotith of the Beaver River, 25 
miles by rail NW. of Pittsburgh, with mannfac- 
tuves of collins, eavrlagos, tumhlovs, &c. Pop. 3636. 

Roclicstcih John ^VanroT, Eapl op, tho 
wittiest reprobate at the court of CharJee II., was 
born at Ditchloy in Oxfordshire, 10th April J047, 
and was educated at Burford school and Wadlmm 
College, Oxford, He next travelled in Franco and 
Italy, and on his votuvii repaired to court, where 
his liandaome person and lively wit quickly made 
liim a proniineiit figiivo. In 1665 he showed con- 
sijicHous courage serving under Sandwicli against 
tho Dutch, as well as tiio siunmor after under Sir 
liilwavd Spraggo—facts which agree but ill with 
the stories that ho would slink away in Btreet 
quarrels and ovado duels which ho had himsolf 
provoked. With a friend, Mr ‘Wimlhani, lie had 
entered into ci. formal engagement that, ‘if clthor 
of them died, lie should apiioav and give tho other 
notice of the fiiUive state, if there was any.' M^ml- 
ham was killed in an attaclc upon Bergen, but 
did nob afterwards diHtnib tlio rest of his fricud, 
who now plunged into, a life of the grossest do- 
bauchory, was for five years togctbci- continunlly 
drunk, and diverteil liiinsolf constantly with ex¬ 
travagant frollM and bnirooiiovy, such as the pur¬ 
suit of low aniouisinmenn disguises, ami tho acting 
of assumed cliaractois, as a iiioimtobanlc, a giincK 
doctor, and tlie like, In the scarce intervals of in- 
temporauce lio wioLa excellent letfcorti to lii-s wife 
and son, and devoted himself to lettora, writing 
personal satires, baccliannliftn ami ainatoiy soiigB, 
and too often oliscere ami licentious voracs, many 
of which, however, wore doubtless fathered on liiin 
after his day, In these wild oxeeases he blnv.ed 
out his youth and his lienlLli, til) at the nge of oiio 


and thirty he lioxl exhausted tlic fund of life. On 
his death-bed he was convinced of tho necessity of 
repentance by tho arguments of Bishop Burnet, 
who wTitas s ‘ I do verily boliovo lie was so entirely 
changed, that if Jio had recovered ho would liavo 
made good all his resolutions. ’ He died 26tli July 
1680. His last convorsations are touchingly do- 
scribed W Burnob in Some passages of the ]2fc and 
Death of John^ Earl o/Bochestar (1680; in vol. iv. 
of Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biopvuph-ii), a book, 
says Dr Jolineoii, ‘which tlie oritus ought to read 
for its elegance, thepliilcsoplier for its arguments, 
and tho saint for its piety. It were an injury to 
the reader to oiler him an abiidgmcnfc,' 

Rochester’s verses hIiow more wit than poetry, 
but ho posac-ssoil in rich inoasiivo the gift of saliro. 
All oxccllcnfc oxuinnlo of this is liis inemoiablu 
epitaph on Charles II. : 

llcrc Hes oiir sovereign lord tlie king, 

Whoso word no ninn relics on; 

Ho never said a feollsli tiling, 

Nor ever did e wise ono, 

Equally well known is the descrinLlon—‘ a inony 
monarch, scandalous and poor,’ tlio line rliyining 
with whieh it is cliavncimiBtically jmpossiolo to 
ouoto. Horace Walpole’s judginciit of liU work ja 
thus expressed in lioyed and Noble Authors; ‘ Lord 
RocheBter’s poems have nnicli more obscenity 
than wit, more wit than poetry, nioro poetry than 
politeness.* Before liis death no exprcBscd a wish 
that his indecent verses should bo suppressed, but 
that very year those, and much more, wore pub¬ 
lished osteiislhly at Antwerp, really nt London, 
Among the best of his poems Known to bo gomiino 
arc an Imitation of Horace on Lucilius, Vorscs to 
Lord Mulgrftve, a Satire against Man, and Verses 
upon Nofbing. 

Rochester^ Viscount. Sou ICiju, and Ovjju- 

DUJIY. 

Roe]iC*.slii’'Yoil, capital of tho French donart- 
meat of Vondde, on tho yon, 30 ndlus ft.SJi. of 
Nantes hy rail, has a prefecture, Jycouin, library 
of 12,000 volumes, a museum, and a theatre, 
Napoleon selected it in 1806—then a inoio viliago 
—to bo tho denartmonial capilal. From 1815 ti> 
1848 it waa called Bonrhon-Vendic, from 1848 to 
1870 NajioUoH’ VentUe. Pop. 8780, 

Roclict (Low lat, I'ovhdlus; Old Iligli tier. 
rocch, ‘coat;' Gov. roc^*), a llnu linen or lawn vo.st- 
menfc proper to bishops and abliots, and worn also 
by canons of certain privilcuoil chapLoi H, ami somu 
other (lignltariea. It is of ilio form of a surplioo, 
blit with slcovea fastened at tho wrist; tliOHO for¬ 
merly fitted more tightly to the arm than do tlio 
‘balloon sleeves' still commonly worn hy Anglican 
hisliops. Ill tho Latin Church its uso is very 
micionk b'enuerly it niipoars to Imvo been worn 
hy cleric serving niaas ivnd hy priests baptising, 
bcenuRO it left lUoir avjiifl fveo (Lynihvooil, cjiuitod 
by Du Gauge)} bub thoso priests who aro privileged 
to wear tlio i-ochcb uro now commaiuloil to rogiird 
it 03 ft choir vestmoul, and are strictly forhiadon 
to «8c it in tho ad«dniBtv(\.Liu« yf tho BarvivmciUs, 
In tho First IVayer-boolc of Edward VI. tho rodiub 
Wna onlerod t« bo wnm by bi.shopH at all pnbllo 
ininifitrations, and beside—i.o. nvor i(—a surnlico 
or alb. It is prescribed in tho jiresont .Buolc of 
Common Prayer us ])ai t of tlio opiscoiiiil habit, 
Iho old 18th-century Anglican fasliion oJ fastening 
tho slcovGH of tho rochet to tlio ehimore—leaving 
tho roclict itsolf sleovoluas—is almostgoiio out. 

KocU. Tliough popularly rcstiicted to masHCs 
of induraled matter, this term Is o.xLondod by 
goologiaUs to all Hulmtaiices which miiko up tho 
cnisb of tho oavth, wlmthor they bo looso and u iiiblo 
like soil and sand, or coinpacb and indurated liky 
nmoalono and gmnito, Tho rocks of tho carlli’s 
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ci'usb (aqueous, iyiieoua, inetninovphic, &c.) >vill 
be fouiul desevibcir uwtlev nvMucvo\i8 diaSanet head¬ 
ings in this work. See the clabsiiicalian given at 
PiiTitoauAL'ilY, ami ttiQ article GE(jLOev» with the 
list appcmlecl, including hucIi articles as Denuda¬ 
tion. See also Building Stonis, Bla-stinG, 
BOEINU. 

Rottkall, on a aaiulliank in. the AblauHc 
60 miles Jong and 25 hi'oatl, in 57* 3S' N. lafc, 
13" 41' W, long., 184 miles W. of St Kilila, 290 
from the nearest point of tlio Scottish mainland, 
and 200 from tlic nortli of Ireland. It is a granite 
rock of a loniidod form, rising 70 feet above tlie 
sen, and alioub 100 yards in circumference. At ft 
dlataucQ it loolca like a aliin in full sail, the upper 
part being coveied with tlie dung of sea-fowl, and 
wliiLo as snow, and the lower part a lUrk-colourwl 
stone, This curious peak is .situated nt a greater 
disbanco from blia mainland than any other voek or 
islet of tile samo diminutive sixo in any port of tho 


^YOl•l(l. Martin, in bis Voyage io St Kildu tll(»0h)j 
mentions that a crow of Frencliincii and Bnaniards, 
whose ahip houi been wrecked at Rockall in 1686, 
escatied in Llieir overiaden pinnace to St Kilda, 
wlicifi they wore hoRjiitably rocolvcd. Some lime 
prior to 1801 it u’os found to be .HiuroundctI by 
considerahlo shoals of tlio larger kititls of fish; hut 
a company formed in that yotiv to carry on a llahcry 
hove proved a failure. 

KocU‘1mis1iiKj name given by Sir Andrew 
Uiumay to IocuhIvIuo UoUova in rock which have 
been excavated by glncior-ico. See IiAKis. 

Uuck'buUciN an impure alum edlorosecncc 
of a butbcr-llUo couslatonoy found oozing from Bome 
alum slatcfl, 

Itock-crystal. See (Juautz. 

Roitket ta a cylltidrlcal cone of paper or metal 
partially Itlled with an inllammablo coiuposUlon 
(saltpetre 08 parts, snlphuv 12 parte, cbarcoah or 
moalod powder, 32 parts), so that G largo conical 


vents lu it, and the head closed. On being ignited 
this composlUon Iniriilng over the whole surtacoof 
the hollow portion at once cansea a great rush of 
gas onb of the base, thus driving the rocket for¬ 
ward witli gi'Oftl and Increasing volocity. Bockots 
aro nsud for sigiiiiliing and to curry a light line for 
llfo-saving jmrpD.soH («Q0 Lifb-SAVINO Api*AiU'r«9). 
Early in the lOtli century they hogaii also to bo 
used in war. Sir Williivin Congreve i« 1808 Intyo- 
duced iron war-vockots up to 24 IJi. in weinlib, with 
tbicit iron hoails adivpted to act l^e «. slioU. They 
wore fii’od from a tuuo and steadied In their flight 
hv lucaiis of long hIIcUh. In tlio inoro inodorn 
italo ruoUul a rotatory motion is given by cftuuinu 
tlio gas to pass out of vents in t(io bftso bnrcil 
botu'dou lliroQ projoedng ahiolds, Bhapod somoivliat 
like the blades of ft screw-propeller, agaiiwbwliicli 
it presses, 'I'lio emubrous stick i» fcliorofoi-e no 
loiigor used, and tlio rocket is flred from a low 
tt'ough witli tripod stand, or oven from the ground, 
iiv raising the bead to tlio height noccssaiy higivo 
the voquiiod range, wbicb may l« a« niuen na 
yards, 'riiongli oxtrcincly portable as coiiipnml 
witii Ollier niissilo weapons of similar power, 
rockets arc so unccrlHin in tlicir llmlit that bhoy 
ai'o nob much used, except for incomliftry uurrioses 
and against savages, who greatly dj-ead tlieiii. 
Against eavalry they would Ikj very usofnl if they 
could ho dopomlcd on. Tlio roekob troop pf the 
'iVv)yTi\ jVtVSW^x'J \Vi.\\ nissm s«xhv» U\ 
I’cninsulav ivar, hou'oi'or, and ships’ boats, whi^ 
could not cany a gun Ililiig a 2'i-poundor'shell, 
can throw rocicota of Lliab weight into a place 
imdov boiabardmont. Soo fVEOTEOiiNV. 

Rockcti a name given to a number of plants of 
lUouaUuul order Onuiifcrro, and belonKiiiK to the 


f cnerftBrassica, Bisyinbiiiini, Erysinmm, Barbarea, 
[cs|Kim, &C. Gavden KooUefc (Brnesica or 

Snitu saliva) is an annual plant, a native of 
Aoatria, \vifch stem 2 feet liigli, upright and branch¬ 
ing; the leaves auiootli, succulent, cut and toothed. 
AVlicn ill flow’d- it lins a strong, peculiar, and 
disagreeable smell; but when it is very young 
this smell is ahnost imperceptible, and the leaves 
aj-e used as a salatl, for irJiicli it is frequently 
sown on the coiitlneub of Europa, and ^vaB fornierly 
cultivated also in Britain. The name Garden 
Ilockct ia given also to Ilesperis mutronaUs, also 
called Dame's Violet (q-v.), afavourite ornament of 
our llower-bordcrs, Tlie Yellow Rocket of our 
llower-boi-deis is a double-flowered variety of Bnr- 
barea vulgaris (aeo CnESS). Tlie Wiki Eookefc 
(£?i«yMi6riMHv o£mnah, or Eri/aninnu ojTicinrtlel is 
comiiioii in Britain, and is sometimes sown and 
uscil ftH ft spring potlmrli. 

Rdck-fisli. See V’kasse. 

Rockford* capital of ^YiIlnebago county, 
Illinois, is on Imth sides of tbe Roclc Biver, 86 
miles % yaii ^V5?^Y, of Cldtngu. It is ft woU- 
buUt town, with shady streets, ami contains foun- 
(Iries, flour, paper, cotton, and woollen mills, and ' 
nunieroua manufactories of agricultural iiuple- I 
nicnts, cfttvii^es, jniiupa, cluu'ns, fiunltavo, cutlery, I 
ftnd plated ware, boots and shoes, v’atches, soap, 
&e. Pop. (1880) 13,120; (1890) 23,584. ; 

RockltAiiiutoili a town of (Jiieejisland, A»s- i 
tvoAiftj aitufttcdCTi tuc Buuthbauk of tlie FiVitoy, ' 
35 miles from its moutl), and 420 K\V. of Brisbane. 
Tbo town has wide stioets, lined with trees, rvnd 
many HiiUtantial bnildings, iuclmUng tbe govern¬ 
ment ollicoa, honpital, and town-lml). It owes its 
bogiiniing (1858) to Uie extensive gold-lields in the 
noighbourliood, tlio annual yield orwJiicIi is valued 
at £1,000,000 to £1,250,000; copper and silver aro 
also worked to some oxtent. The land ftvownd 
is well adapted for grazing. The induetrics in- 
cindo tanuinc, soap and bent making, and meat- 
preserving. Tlie cliief ]>ort iur centraiC^ueenslaml, 
its trndo m oxiiorU (cne-tiiird) and imports reaches 
oil ammai value of £1,500,000. A bridge across 
the Fitzroy. witli five spans of 232 feot each, con¬ 
nects EocUnampton (pop. 7431) with its Ruburli 
North Rockhampton (pop. 1700). 

Rockhigliniii, Chabuss Watson’ Wbnt. 
WORTH, Marquis or, a statesman of impoi’tancc 
boyumV Ins abilities, wna born in 1730, tlio only 
son of tliftt Tlioinas V'^ataun Wentworth bdio 
auccccdwl 08 sixth Lord lUicUingham in 1748, and 
was created marquis the same year- Ho had Ids 
educftliou at Eton, was created Earl of Maltoii ia 
tho Irish poBTftgo in 1750, and auccoedod his fatUev 
OB second Miirq^iiis of Eockinghani in Decoinber 
of the same year. In 1751 lie was noiiiinated 
lord-liouteiiant of tlio Nortli and West Ridings of 
Yorksidre, and in 1760 made ICuight of the Garter, 
but soon found huuself in o pp osition to the policy 
of the young king George 111, and his fayourito 
miiiibter, Bute, and wua dismisBcd from his lord- 
VicntcnftTicy in 1762, lie found iiimscU leader oi 
tliO combiiialioji of Whig opposition, after tlie 
Diiko of Devoashiro's death in 170’!. and in July 
1765 was called on to form liis lust miniatry. He 
repcfticd the Stamp Act, and would have done 
more for progrofis but for tho secret iiiti;^iie8 of 
blie court, ftcUlcd to the defection of tlie Dnko of 
Grafton and Ids own want of inlliioiico iiijiarlia- 
wivA.. Knsij^l. w. wui 

roinaincd out oi odice ai.'cteen years in opposition 
to Lord North and the nijjmus policy that lost 
America. .He again became premier i» March 
1782, with' Fox and Sliolburne as Iris aeoretavies, 
Imbdiod lat July of tliQsaineyear, Seethe Memoirs 
by the Earl of Albemarle (2 vole, 1852). 
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Itockiiig-StoiiCSjor Logans, are iarge mattes 
of lock fio liiicly ])oised as to iiiovo backwaiils jvuU 
fovwftvda with tliG slLglibesfc iuiimlse. They occuu 
in iieavly evoiy eoiiiitry. Soma of thorn apl>ear to 
lie RUtHi'iili olliei's nrti/ioiaJ; tJio latter aeem to 
have been fonnoil by cutting away a tnaas of rock, 
I'ouiul the coiitve-poiiit of ita base. The fonuor M’o 
elnclly granitic roclsa, in which felspar is ahiin- 
(lautly present; for, this Jniiiowil being remlily 
(lecoiuposCLl, tlie rock becunica ilisintogiutet] to 
grit, aanil, and dust, n'kicli are cavrieil away by 
rains and wind, so that wlml was formerly a solid 
rock soon aa.siiincs tlio njipeaiaiico of a gi'onp of 
irregularly-shaped pillai-s, soparnted into portioiia 
l)y liQi'i/oiital and vortical fisjaures, As decay pro¬ 
ceeds, the edges of the liloclc.s forniing the pillar 
are first attacked and disappear, and tho pillar 
now hecomoa n pile of two or luoro anhoroidal rocks, 
resting one upon the otlier. .Slioiihl a moss of rook 
bo so .sibilated as to prosovve its cmulibdmn iu 
spite of the gradual diminution of its Iwi-se or point 
of support, d rocking-fitono or logan is tho result. 
Although I'ocking-stoiics are moat fre^iioiitly of 
a granitic nature, they occur also auioiig basalts 
and ofcliQV crystalline igneous mafwoa. For the 
lu'iuciptc regulnting the sfcahiliby of equilibrium of 
rockiiig.Rtonea, see St.mhW'I'V. Various oxplaiia- 
tious have been given of the uses of tlioso Hingutar 
objects, Tlicy are supposed to have been wHeil in 
Very early liuios for ]iurpose.s of divination, tho 
muuber of vibrations deteniiiniiig tiio oraclo: heiico 
it oane to bo hcUovod that sanctity was acquired 
by walking round thain. 

Some rooking-stonos occur near to remains of 
ancient fovtilicatlons, which ecoins to bear out a 
stnfotiieiit Ifi one of the jiooins of Ossiaii, that the 
bards walked round the atone singing, and uimle it 
move Ah an oracte of tlio fate o( batUo. In Greece 
I'ocldtig.stonos occur as funeral monuments, and are 
gonorally found on couspiciions places near tho aoa. 
Itockiiig-stoncs arc numerous in Yorkshire, Derby* 
flhiro, Cornwall, and Wales. Tlio famous Logan 
Hook, uoar Land's Eml, iu Cornwall, is coniputcil 
to weigh over 70 tons. It Wfw wantonly displaced 
In 182'i by Lioulcnant GobUnutlr, ILN., and liU 
boat’s crou' of nine. IIo Inttl to reidoco it at i 
{i cost to liiiusclf of J12000 ; but whothor it has I 
since rocked an woll as over is a moot point. Near 
Wavtou Ciag, Lanoashivo, are no leas than^Rovou 
of tlieso stones; and In Scotland they occur in the 





llookiiig-atono of TniuUl. 

purishesj of Kirkinidliael, Di-oii, and Ahomotliv, 
Perthshire, and Kells, Kiikcudbriglitshiro. la 
Trelnncl they are found in many i)laces; oiiosituated 
at a place called iHlaiidiaiagGe, on Brown’s Bay, 
County Antrim, ia popularly believed to acqmro a. 
rocking tioimiloua motion at tho apjimadi of Hiuiiws 
and malefactors. At Andafiord {Faroe Tslands) a 
largo block of basalt, ineasuiiiig somo 16 fool In 


length by 10 feet in breadtii, and rising for about 
XO feet out of the water, swings to and fro with 
tliQ motion of the sea, wliicU is alioub seven fathoms 
deep. All these, howoi’cr, are as marbles com- 
]>are<l with tJie roeking-stono of 'J'andiJ in Dio 
Avgentino llepubUc, .2dfi miles S. of lUmuoa Ayvea, 
for tills wciglis over 700 ions, yet is so nicely 
jjoiscil that it rooks in blic wind, aiul may ho made 
to crack a walnut. See Frank Vincent^ AroHnrf 
toldbout South America (1800), from U’liicli our 
illustration is copied. 

Rock capital of a ^oonnty of that 

uamu in llliiiois, on the hlisslBsippi, opposite 
Daveiijiort, Iowa (tho two mo connectotl by a 
wvoiigbt-iroii bridgo wliidi cost ?1|800,000), 181 
miles by vail VVSAV. of Chicivgo. 'Die island from 
wliioh the town is iiaiuccl belongs in the United 
States, and is used as a public park; on it the 
goverjimciithns orcctedagreat arsenal and arnionry. 
The cliaiiiicl to tlic east of llio island has buun 
diiiiiinod so as to finuisli itnmonso waLcr-powor, 
and the city lias lloiir and saw mills, hesidcs 
foundries, iiiaclniie-3lio]*s, glasH-works, &c. Pop, 
(1880) U,059; (1800) 18,634, 

Mocltimul, ( 1) foiiila! of Knox county, ll/a/no, 
on tho west bide of PonoUscot Bay, 88 miles by 
rail ENli. of Porllanck Tlio Boston ami Bangor 
steamboats touch licro. 'L'lio city has ginniLc 
quarries, and many liino-kilns; it ships a million 
casks of limo yearly, ami tlio Nosv York ]mst-o(noo 
ami St Imuis cnslotndioubc are ainong the struc¬ 
tures built of its granite. SliipbnihUng is carried 
on, and there avo ivoii and bvops faundvlcs, i&c. 
Pop. (1800) 8174.—(2) Jtocklaml, MiissachiiiiOlls, 
19 milcM by mil ,SSJ5, of Boston, noj)tal)is large 
boot and shoe factories, and a po]). (1800) of 6206. 

Roclclniul IjUkCt Iliulsnn, 80 miles 

N. of Now York City, is 3 miles in clrcunifoi'onco, 
and fiirnislies 200,000 tnn-i of iou annually. 

Ro€klli).(r(f^'"'9), a genus of lislies of the God 
family Giulidm, roprc.seutcd on the Ihitish coaslK 
by several huedoa distingnished among oUmr thlngH 
by tho number (S-S) of ourholK. The laigor Hpuelcs 




Thi-uo-beardcd Jluokliiig or Uou Lonoli, 

reach a length of 17 incliGs; hut imim (hd tjf any 
value os fo(x(, their llosh aiKiniviim an niiplciiHant 
smell a few Ikuu-h after being taKoa out of llm 
water. 

llo4:U-oll. Soo PjCTnOl.KlJM. 

Roc]{-|>1iilltS, in GanUming, a luiiii a)>iilicd to 
a very iniKcullaneons group of plmilH, which hy 
their Imbit of growth ni'o lulaptml to lulorn voukerioM. 
Tho iilauis lire generally of lowly Ualdt, either 
tuftod, oreopiiig, or trailing. They may ho shi'nlihy 
or horlittceons peroniiinls, and certain annuals of 
trailing habit arc occa-sioiially used for Icnijuiravy 
oirects. But tho moro rCHtriotcd use of the term 
compvobciidA nieroly llio iininorouH spoeUw of 
Amunk Plant,s (q.v.) and mioh as rcsoniWo tlioao 

in their lialiib and mlaptability to the puvpORO in 
view—the olothing of rock-work with vorduvo and 
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wibli flowers in Imitation of tlio nn,tnral conditions 
in M’liich biro Alpine llora appears in Alpine regions 
and in high laLitudca. 

Itock RIyOV I'isGs in tlio sonbli-casUim portion 
of AViscotisiii, and Hows south into Illinois, tiicnee 
soubli-wGst, and empties itaolf into the HissisBippI 
3 inilos below Itnek fsland. Its coiu'se of 375 miles, 
much broken by falls, is through a I'Cgion noted for 
its heauby and fertility. 

Rock-rosc. Boo Cisi'ua. 

Rock'.salti See Salt. 

Rock-soap^ a minoral constHtiug of silica, 
alumina, peroxide of iron, and ivnLcr, tlio silica 
neavly one-half, the alumina and the water aoine- 
times nearly oneh one-fourth of tho whole. It Is 
eavtliy, easily broken, blade or nearly so, vory soft, 
and easily cut with a knife, is grenaj' to the touch, 
and adheres strongly to tlie tongue. It is valued 
by painbors for crayons. Ib is found in Volanil, 
Tluiriiigin, and Bohunuaj and occuiu in liasalfcic- 
rocks in the Isle of Skye and iVntrIm, in tho form 
of nodules of a greenish-gray or brown colour. It 
is only found niassivo. 

Rock-tciiii)Ic.S. In many parts of Wastem 
India, as at IHlIora, Klophanta, ICarli, and Salsctto 
Island, natural rooks have hcca eub into tomplesj 
as also into oaves and forts (see the nrtlolos men* 
Out of Imlia woU-kuowu iuatauces of tho 
flamo kind ogguv at Petra in tho Arabian 
Jlc.sorb, at Alni-Sliulml (q.v.) in Egypt, and in 
Cldna ami Siam. Tliovo aro remarltablo cave- 
tomplos in tlio United States, ono in Missoml, 
between tlie Salt Uivev and Otter Creok, ami 
another near Manchester in Ohio. Tho vocIcmIwoII. 
iiigs (if Colorado, &o., are dosoribod at Cavu. Soo 
J ftUioa PorguBBon, Jlock'cut Tcmolca of IiultailHOi), 
with 80VQncy'I<’'t‘' photographs by ^Iajor Oil). 

Rocky niottiitillii Goat {Aplowrush a 
beautiful auiiual of Clio nntolnno family, which 
inhabits tho iioights of tho Rooky Mountains bo. 
twoeii tho foi'osts ami the siiowdino, from tho <Wth , 
to Cho OSth (logroo of latlbmlo. It is about tho skj) | 
of a goab, but is hamlsomoraml ntovo thickset, and 
has sbrongor legs, Ib is coinptotofy covorod with 
long, bldck, whlco hair, which forms an croob mano ' 
along tho luiddlo of tho hack from botwoon tho 
iiurus to tlio root of tho tall. Tliongli it is hunted 
by t]jo trappors, its /Icsii is not valued ns fnoil. 
Tiio above species and the rroiig-hornod onlclopo 
(Antilocapm) iivo tlio only autolopos which ocour 
In tho Now AVorld.—For tho Uoeky Mountain 
Sheep, SCO Autraiji, Sukhv. 

Rocky Illoililtalll.S. a iiamo formerly some- 
wlvRt loosely applied tn all tho uiounLainB of North 
Aniorica betwcon tlio firoat Plains copyvifht mi m da 
and tho Pacidc Ooean, is a term )«y j. n. uppiotoii 
now used to desigiiato only tlio commor- 
eastern ranges of the groat C'oitlilloran system. 
This vast mminUiiu-aystein acquires iU gveadest 
hveadtli wiliiiii tho limits of tho United States, 
whore botwoon tho parallels 38“ and 42® N. lat. it 
attains a wldtii of nioro than 1000 niiies. Toward 
tho north and tho south tho plateaus of this high, 
land gradually diunni.sh in breadth, but they aro 
enclosed on tlio oast ami on tliewesfc by high motin* 
Uiiu-cliains. 'L’Iioko foviuing tho western boundary 
aro tlio Siorra Nevada ami tho Cascade Ranges 
(q.v,), and tlio eastorn chains strutoiiing with nniii* 
tonupted continuity iron) the soiithorJi holders of 
tlio Unitod States through tlio Uoininion of Canada 
to tho Avotle Ocean couatvtulo tlio Rocky Moun- 
laiiiH. Retwooii theso oastorn and western boiimt- 
aricH tho platoau region is croatly diverflifiod by 
otiaiiiR wliicli, ns a rulo, trond in the same general 
direction as the liordov ranges, 

Tho name ‘Rooky Mountains’ is pcculiwrly 


appropriate, os there probably exbits nowlioro else 
such an extensive region of naked rook almost 
ontiroly devoid of vegetation. The geological 
Btructiirc is complex, but tho greater part of the 
rocks exposed are Mesozoic Tntermincled with 
Tertiary ami Quatevnarv deposits. As this systeiu 
is conBcquently of imioli lunra recent origin than 
the Apijalacliuuis, it is uatuvally Inghov, and it 
presents also a sharper and more nigged outline, 
Its remarkably barren aspect is duo idso to otlier 
geological poeiilinrities and to climatic causes. In 
compaiutively recent ages this wliolc region lias 
beon thcBcono of vast volcanic cTnutinns, ami the 
lava overflows wliicli liavo covered the strabified 
rocks in many places to a depth of tliousands of 
feot have augmented fciia expanse of sterile surface. 
By resisting tlio erosion of the streams and of the 
atmosphere, these lava beds have also greatly 
aided ill producing the precipitous and tlccply 
fm-rowed viratcvcouvses by which this wondorful 
ilatcau region is travcised. Tho higli nioiintain 
larrier at tho western lunimlnvy of tlie liigliland 
rolls tiio winds which .swoop aci oss the Pacilic of 
uiiicli of Uicir nioisture, ami tho areab aridity of 
this region thus pvovontB tho gro%Ytn of vegetation. 
Tho anrfaco is couscgnently exposed to continued 
erosive action, wliicli is specially rapiil at siicli great 
olovationa. The denudation U tho more complete 
as fclio sand mid snmifer dismtegmtcd fragments 
ai-o swept away by the iviiicls, ana no opporinnity 
is aflorded for tho aceniiinlation of a soil. On 
account of thcHO various causes tho erosion of the 
anrfaco is nnoven, and tiio rpgion displays a 
labyrinth of naked crags and penks ai-isiug fiom 
platcaiiB crossed by Lowering clifls or deep cations, 
with hero ami there an isolated butte, 'rbo scenery 
of tho w<mdcrful meso ov plateau icglon wlilcU lies 
botwoon tho eastern aiul wcstei'n vangos of tho 
Rooky Mountains, and extends fiom soiitlieru 
Wyoming tlnoiigli western Colorado, oastevu 
Utah, ond south into New Mexico ami. Arizona, 
is un^nalled by that of any other portion of tho 
gfolio. Tlio comrtiy ie divided by faults, fio-vures, 
and deep cations into numerous blocks or sepdrato 
plateaus, and tho womlerful carving of tho I'ocks 
and tlio brilliant colonving of tho exposed strata 
alino.*it surpass belief. 

A high plateau rojdun in Wyoming, over which 
PO.BSCS tuc Union Pooifio Ilttllvond, lunrke a aopara- 
tion of llio Rocky Mountains into a northern and 
aooiitliom croup, cadi of which hasilscliaractoristio 
fcaUircB. Tho eontiiicntal divide which extciula 
north and Nouth with tho ranges of the Rocky 
Muuntains culminates in bliia plateau, wliere, are 
found the extromo licad-watcrs of the three great 
rivor-systema of tlio United States—the Mississippi, 
tho Coliiiubia, and tlio Odornclo. The rnngcfi of 
tiio soutlicni group havo a general north and soiitii 
bi-oiid, and mo higiior blmn those of tiro northern 
givmi). As tiiovo are several elevated valleys Icnown 
aa ‘Parks’ qucloaed between the parallel ranges, 
this gmup is soiiiothneR known as tlio Park System. 
It oxtomls sonbhwanl from the Laramie Plains 
acjoas central Colorado into Now Mexico, Its 
greatest duvolopmont) in in Colorado, whci'e Uiero 
are nearly forty peaks each ovcv U,000 feet iu 
height. 'riiQ Medicine Row Raiigeand the Colorado 
or Front Range fonu tho eastern edge of the Rooky 
filoniitfdii System, and rise abmiitly from tlio 
guutlor nlapo of the Plaiiisi In Miis rnngo arc tho 
well-known ImiihnarkB, Lung’s Peak (14-,271 feet) 
and Piko’s Peak (14,134 feet), as well as Gmy’s 
Peak (14,341 fcotl, its highosb point, which is too 
far west to bo visiblo from the Plains, Xliis range 
forms the eaatorn wall of Norbli, Middle, and 
South Parks, and tlio Park Range constilutoB Lhoir 
I weBlorn boumlavy. To tlie west of tlio suutliera 
I oml of the Park Range lies the SawatcU Range, 
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u'itli the feinioiis Mmiwt of tlio Holy Cross (14,176 
feat) and Mount Hiivvai'fl (14,375 feet)._ Fartl»or 
Houtli ai'O the Snn Jiinn Moiiiibaina, ^yhwn conrti* 
tiite tlie western Loiindn-iy of San Lwis Pfti'K- To 
tlie novtli anil west of tliis range lies n liigli brokon 
ccnnlrv merging into tlie Hicsft vegion of vratwn 
Colorado. Uncompaligi'e Peak (14,408 feet) la the 
culminating point of this section. Tlie enslevu 
lioL'dov of Snn Luis Pnvk is formed liy the Sangre 
do Criato Kange, ■which is almost aconlinnatioii of 
tli 0 Sawteh. Its loftiest summit, Btnncft Peak 
(14,403 feet), is the liigliest point of the ‘Rookie®. 
The Elk Moimtniiw, a aeiies of short oarallel 
ranges with sharp volcanic peaks, Ho to the west 
of the Sawatch Enngo. In the Parks use the 
liead-ivatevs of tlio iNorth and the Sonlli Platte, 
tlie Ai'knJisos, the Grand, and the Rio Gi’amle. 
Reside biieso largo parka thero arc among these 
rangee many aiuallev hnt licautiCul valloys. West 
of the Park Range are the Uintah Mounkaiiis, 
coinpoaocl of a broad fold of thick strata, of which 
the UpporTertinry and Ciclacooua layers have been 
eroded to tlie depth of move than 3 miles, ejcposing 
tiie niuloiiying Uarboiiiferoua roolca. Tliis range 
liofl an cast and west broiul, and connccte tlie 
eastern and wcsbeni vangofi o! the llocky Mountain 
System. Tlie moat important of the westein ranges 
are the Wahsatcli Mountains, wliieli form a part 
of the eastern rim of tUo Great iiaaln (q.v.), and 
wliicli serve as tlio coiuiccting link hotweou^tjio 
novbliQin mul fioutliovn groups of this system. Iho 
greatest dovelonmont of the northern group w In 
Wyoming. TUo Wind River Mountains wc the 
higliost of the ranges, witli Fremoiit'a Peak 
(13,700 foot) as the culminating point. To the 
west are the Totons, Mount Hayden fl3,091 feet), 
and blie Snake River Mountains. The moiiutaine 
of the iioiihoni gmup ai o wililcr and Ics-s acccssihle 
than tlioso of the soutlicrn olinine, hut not so liigh. 

I They also present sconary wldcli is loss varied > they 
are not so cleAnltoly miulced by regular miitfos, ami 
tliore are but few nromlucnt peaks except in the 
' groups already ineiicioncd and in bho goy.sor region 
of the Yollowstono. In Idaho and Montana there 
are niiinerouu enclosed mountain valloj's, which aro 
cnllacl ‘Parks' or ‘Prairies,’ hut they aro nob so 
high as bho ‘ Piirlrs' of Colormh). The Ritter Root 
Mountains form tlio divide botwcon the lioad-waler« 
of the Missouri and tiioee of bite Oohinihm, and 
also bobivcon the tributarifi,? of Clarke’s Fork ami of 
tlie Snake Ilivor, Tlio Lapwaiand Ctour (I’Aloiie 
vanges, ^Yhicll lie bo tlio west and novbhweab, eon- 
nect tlio Rooky Mountains with bho Rliic Moiin- 
tfliiis, and between LIigbo groiip.s and tho CaHcndc 
Iliuige are tho Greob Plaiim of the (Joliiinbia 
lUver. Yellow.stono Park (q.v.), in the noi-tli- 
western part of Wyoming, is famona for its liot 
springs, geysers, imul volcanoes, nml ibs wonJorfiil 
scciiGi-y. ’riio clisposilion of the monnlnins towanl 
the east in peculiar, as they occur in more or less 
ilotaclied and isolated groups, among which arc tlio 
Cvaxy Moimtaius, Judibli Mountams, and the Rig 
Horn Mountains. Still farblior oast are the RIack 
Hills, completely doLneUed from tho wain system, 
and noted for tUoiv mLneval wcaltlu Royoud tho 
Oaniuliaii lino too libtlc i.s Iniowii of the llocky 
Mountaiiis to warranb a detailed description, 
jrounb Hookor and Mount Browji are the most 
noted peakfi. The liighlaiul gradiiallj' deseenda 
toward the north, leacliiiig an elevation of jvhmit 
800 foot in tho vicinity of tlio Arctic Ocean, and 
tiio northem ranges form biie divide between tho 
liead-wateia of tho Mackenzie and the Yukon 
rivers. 

IlococO) or ROCAiiJJS, a naiijo given to tho 
very debased style of nrohitecturD and docoratinii 
which succcoilocl the (imL revival of Italian arohi- 
teefcuve. It is oraamcntal design v«« n-md,Yfibl\oul 
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priiioiiilo or taste. The oriianieiib consists of panels 
wLdi tdioir nimildifigs brolccn or onrvod at the 
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and in Fi'auec (vorw tho biuio of Meury IV. to Uic 
Revolution. Tho illustration bIiows an oxamjdo 
from an altar hi the clmrcli of St Jiiincs, Autworp, 

ROCPOU a tSiird-clusH fovtvosB of Pvaiico, dopivyt- 
inent Ardonnes, 24 miles N\Y. of_ Sedan, nnu 2 
from tlio Delgian frontier. It is slLuatod in bho 
forest of Avdennoa. Pop. 1781. lluvo the Ciimb 
Uomld (q.v.) broke tho vopiitation of invincibility 
long oiijoycd by tho Spanisli infantiy, May 10, 
1043. 

Itod* called also a pole, ov perch, a uvoivsuve of 
lougth, eouivalont to yarils, or lOi fool, ilio 
square rod, called gonorally a rood, is oinployoil in 
estimating inasonry-wovU, and conlaniK 1 ()| x 1 ( 1 ^, 
or 272| sqiiaro foot. 

RoUbcrtiiSs Johann KAm., duKignabod blm 
fmindor of ficionlillc socialism, was btirii tho son of 
a professor at Groifswald on 12bli August 180t3, luul 
studitHl law at Giktiiigcn ami Rorlin. Por a fyw 
years lie liehl law aiiponibincmts niidor tlio Pmssian 
gflvcrmnoiib, hut In 1830 sottiud down on his 
cmmtrj' oatato at Jiigctzow in romorania, ami 
turned liifi aUenUon wiloHy to economic stiulii's. 
in 1848 ho waseieoted a niemlior of tho Primsian 
National Assombly, and for a fortiiiglib lllleil llio 
pest of miuistei’ of YVovship ami I'klucaUmi 5 in tho 
following year lie carriud tho adoption of the 
l^ruiikforb constitution for the oinpiru, but rutiied 
from imblio life when tlio PniHsian olocLors woio 
' mxiupwl in three separate claK.Hes. Ilo dii.’il on OLIi 
llBconiher 1876. Although a socialisL, lloilbortiis 
was not a doniogogic agitator: ho bollevcd (liiit the 
sociallstiu ideal will work itself out gradually 
acooixling to the natural lu'v.s of oliango and pro- 
giess. fiidecd he fi.xod upon live eoiitnricH as llie 
bimoibwili lake to eilncato Vho people, Um donio. 
eiacy, up to the sooialistio ideal. iVlioii that idoal 
is imllsml the sbabe will be the owner of all Uio 
iaud wul capital of ft couuLvy, and will nupeviutand 
the distrlliutlon of tho total prodiicls of hnnian 
labour amount those who do tlio labour, apportion¬ 
ing to eanli ft sbai'o coi'i’espoiidliig to Ins work. 
(Ills fmulwncutal econotiiic princlplo was of oourso 
that Wiour b* the true and only HOUKas of woallli,) 
III tho meanUme lio would noL inlorfoi d ■wiLli tho 
■working of the osLablisliGd laws of capital and 
land, uor witli the principlen of monavcliionl govoru- 
inent. Ou behalf of the worlcors ho uilvocatod that 
Ike govciTuneiit slionhl fix »\.nnYmal wovklng-day, 
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anoi'mal day’s 'work, and ainaximnin apd mini- 
iniiin of wages. Ills vie^^•a avo laid dowii in Hw- 
Kcnntniss iinsorcr alaatswirUmhaftlielien Zvstimde 
(IS42), Soziiile Brkh (18Q0-51 and ]8d4), Znr 
ErHaning dar Kreditnot dcs Grioidhesitz?^ {1868- 
69), ‘Dev Noimalaibeilstag' and other iJancra in 
Tabingci' Zcitschrifi (1878 et scg.), and olners in 
Jahyliiickerfiiv Nnlionalokoncnnie. 

HU Briefc und Ak/bHIsc were edited by Hoyor 
(2 vole. 1882), nnd Ida Klemevc Schri/ten by M. IVirth 
1890). 9eo iiionogrnidia by It. Adlor (1884) and 
bictzol {1830-88). 8co also SofflALiaai. 

Rodcutla 'gimweia'), an order of 

Mammals more vicli in species than any of tho 
otliQvs, inchtding among its familiar representa¬ 
tives squii'i'cls, mni'inota, beavers, rata and mice, 
lemmings, porcupines, gninea-piga, hares and 
rabbits, llost arc tcrvesLvial, and many ore 



Skull of Common roroupino {Ilgatrix 
I'Un lower jaw partly In Motion to Hlio>r tho lower tooth. 

burroNvors, but a fow arc arbovoal or oi'cn semi* 
anuatio. All aro vogotariaiv, and gnaw thoir food, 
'i'lioy aro roproaontou in aW parts of tho world. 

Among tlio aiialomical cliomctomticsof Rodents 
may bo noted the chiaoMlUo edge of tlio inciaor 
tooth, which wear away in front loss rapWIy than 
they (lobol)lncl, whoro lliooiiantcl coaling is tliiimor 
or absent i tlio reduction of tho Incisoi-s to two 
above and two below, except in tho hares and 
rabbits, in ^vhioli tlioro aro four above} tho fact 
that ( lio inoisoi's and soinolimos tho Imck teeth also 
aro rootless, and contiimo gmwing from persistent 
pulps i tho absence of canine tooth, and tlio presence 
of a large space between incisors and premolaro j 
the coiidylo in which tho lower jaw works is 
elongated from before baokwards—an ndoptstion 
to tho pocnliar motion of the lower jaw character¬ 
istic of rodent gnawing; the corohrai honnspborcs 
arc Binooth, anu leave tiie corobolhim uncovered} 
the intcstiiio, as in many horbivoroiis aniinnis, has 
a large ofccuin} the ntoriu is two-hornwl, the 
placeiitatioii diacoidal and decldnato; tl»o repro¬ 
duction is ill many cases very prolilic, 

Clcmifleulion. —Sub-order Siinplicidontfttn—with 
only one iiair of upper inoisois, having enamel onlv 

in /ront. This sub-ovdcrincludcswTnin’olsfScluruB), 

(lying squirrels (Ptoixnnys and Scinroptoriis), 
nlavmoU (Arctnmys), beavers (Castor), dormice 
(Myoxidm), rats and iiiico, vole.s, lemmings, musk- 
\lAnfiiio'),■pwit^iied-'iaVa(latJOYnyiAtfeV. 
bivra (lIy»li-oclin*rus), porcupines (Hystncida.'), 
agoutis (llaayprocta), guinea-pigs (Cavia)., bnh- 
oi'ilor DoplicidcnlaU—with two pairs of incisors in 
tlio npnor jaw, tho second pair behind tho first, tho 
enamel oxlonding round the teeth, bnt thinner 
iioatoriorly. Tina sub-ordor Inolmles only tlio 
iMcas or tailless haves (Lagomya) nnd tho liaros 
and rabbits (I.epua). 

See ‘WatoriuiuHo, Nalttval lliitoru oj Ike 
vol, il. 'llotloiitia' (la-lS)} Flower and Hydekkor, 
Mwmwala, Living «««/ Extinct (IjoiuI. 1801). 

ItodciTCi ‘the lost of tlio Goths.’ wlii^ 
tragic death, (loliicldont with the downfall of the 


Vlsigothlc moiiRicliy in Spain, has inspired poets 
and romancers (Scott, Southey, Geibol, Dalm) 
to throw ronnd him a halo of glory. Next to 
nothing authentic is known about him; but 
according to the commonly accepted legend, lie 
was tho son of a noble wlio was blinded by King 
Yfitiza. A conspiracy baving been formed against 
tho hated Witiza by tho clei’gy and the noblea of 
Roman blood, Kodcric was elevated to the tlivono 
(710). The sons of 'Witiza, liowcvcr, bided their 
time, mennwhile submitting to tlio nsuipcr. At 
length certain malcontent nobles ivere engaged in 
a inot to dethrone Roderic by-Count Julian, tlie 

C emorofCcntafin North Afiica), wliosc daughter 
been oulrageci by tho Visigotliio king. Julian 
brought over witli iiim n Moorish chief named 
Tarik at the head of 12,000 men. Rcdoiic met the 
invading army on tlic banks of tho Giiadalote, near 
Z^iLcrcsckolallrontoi'a, onSJBt'ti Duly 711. ,Tlie'ijattle 
raged six days; bub the sous of Witiza, who com¬ 
manded the win^ of tho Cliristian nrmy, deserted 
during the contest, and the rout of tho Visigoths 
was coinplato. Roderic either died on the Acid or 
was drowned in the Guadnlote, whilst attempting 
to swim iiis liorso across. A third version, bow- 
over, relates that be c-scaped and passed the rest of 
his life aa a pious lierniib. By this victory the 
Arabs became nioatcrs of southern Sjiain. 

Roilcz. a town of sontliern France (dept. Avey- 
ton), stands on a bold bhifFenciiolecl by tlie Avey- 
ron, 148 miles by rail N\V. of Montpellier. The 
Gothic cathedral (1277-158C) has a tower, S60 feet 
liigh, crowned by a colossal imago of tlic Virgin. 
There are sovoral metiiroval lioiiscs, remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre, and a restored Roman 
aqueduct. Coal-mining, cloth-niakiug, tanning, 
and cattle-dealing aro tlio principal occupations. 

1 Pop. (1872) 12,111; (1880) 14,COO. 

RodgerS) John, American naval olTicor, was 
born in Marylniul, litli July 1771, tlio son of a 
Bcoteli colonel of militia. Ho was a captain in the 
niorcliant service by 1780, nnd in 1708 ontcrotl the 
navy os liontcnant, becoming captain the vear 
after. In 1805 ha extorted from Tripoli and from 
Tunis treaties abolishing the former tribute aiid 
forbidding tho slavery of Christian captives. On 
23d June 1812 Iio llred with his own hand the fii-at 
shot in tho wav with Britain, and during the war 
ho took twenty-three prizes. Ho died let August 
1838.—His son, JOHN RoDGUiiS sGcuntlus, born 
8th August 1812, entered the navy in 1828, was 
eommissioned captain in 1862, and the next vsar 
coimnoiuled tlm nechmokon monitor, captured fclio 
Confederate ironclad Atlanta, and iviw promoted 
to commodore. Ho became rear-admiral in 1800, 
and was eiiporiiitonclcnt of tlic United States 
naval observatory from 1877 till his death, 6tli 
May 1882. 

Rodman, Thomas Jeffebson (1816-71), an 
Amcrienn snhlier, inventor of a mothod of cast¬ 
ing guns abmU a hollow core and cooling the 
jiiotal from the inside. See Cannon, Voi, II. 
p. 714. 

‘S.’xyorVv'OT. 

Englmh ndmlral, horn. 19th Fobriiavy 1718, was the 
second son of Henry Rodney, a cadot of an 
ancient Somei-Betflliiro family, the elder branch of 
which had merged in that of Brydges, and was at 
this time repi'oaonted by the liratDuke of Cliandos. 
Henry RiKhicy sorved fer a feu' years as comet of 
horse in tho wnia of William III, and Anne, and 
afterwards, settling at Walton-oii-Thamos, obtained 
on appointuiont uiulor Goorgo I. as commander of 
one or the royal yaohts. In this capacity lie was 
noticed by the king, wlio oH'orod to stand as god- 
iatlior to Ilia secoiid son. The Duke of Cliandos 
was the othor godfather, and after the two tho boy 
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was clmBLonetl George Bvydgea, He receiveil Ms 
early education at Hai i'ow, wTiicli lie quitted at tlio 
age of twelve to enter the navy aa a ‘king's letter 
boy.' After serving oliie/ly on the Newfoundland 
station he ivna inaue a lioutonant in 1730 in Uio 
Mediterraneans in 1742 lie was promoted by 
Admiral ^^atllC^\’s to bo post-eaptain, and was sent 
bonie in coininuntl o! bhu Plyinotith, a^-gnn ship. 
He afterwards «ucce.sstvQly cniumanded the Sheer- 
ness, Ijwl\o\o Castle, and CenUirtotit and in 1747 
the Engle, in \vhid\ he had a bi-iUiant abaro in 
ilawlco’s victory over L’Etendufei'C on Utli October, 
[n 1748 Kotlncy wont out in tlio os 

governor of Newfoiiiullniid and cominnnder-in-chicf 
on that statioD, Avhere lio rcniainctl till 175*2; in 
1753 lie cniinnanded tlio Foiiijnenx, »uid from 1754 
to 1767 tlio Prince George, IIo was llien appointed 
to t\iQ Dublin, one oi tog deeti vmder Biv feAwwd 
[Tawkoin the futile es'pDdifcion against lioehefort, 
and in 1758 tinder Boscawcii at the capture of 
Louisbnvg. In May 1750 liodnoy was promoted 
(0 lie rear-admiral, and in July comuiandcd the 
small squadron which lionibarded Havre and 
destroyed the llotilla of flat-bottomed boats oel- 
leeboil for bho proposed invasion of England. In 
Ootobev 1701 lio was appointed cominamlor-iii-cliief 
on tlio Leeward Islands fitation, wlicroin the early 
part of 1702, in co-nperation with tUo land forces, 
no captured Martiiiiquo, St Lucia, and Grenada. 
Ill October Uo was proiiioLod to be vice-admiral, 
and ratui'iilng to linglaud in August 1703 was 
ci'Oatcd a bnronab, Slab January 17^1. Tn Novem¬ 
ber 1763 bo woe apnoiiitod governor of Greenwich 
Hospital, but in 1771 was leoallod to active sovvlco, 
\wo\\\Gbiw\ to lie w,Uv\ivA\, nominated vew* 
fldmhal of Great Britain, ami sent out as com- 
nmndei'.in-clilof at Jamaica. Ho iiojml thab ho 
might succeed to the ofllco of governor, which 
bociiiiie vacant in 1773; but In liiH coitiniand lie 
had shown an indopcndoiico which was distaatefnl 
to Lord Sandwich, and his application was uu- 
successful. In 1774 he rotnrncu to Englaml, ami 
for the next five years was loft on half-pay, in very 
einharrossecl olvcumstaiicos, which compelled Iiim 
to I'cbii'o to li'rniico, Ib was not till October 1770 
tiiat lie was nyaln appointed commandor-in-chief 
at the LfiswftvAIsIaticTs, and on 20th December ho 
put to sea with, in otldibion to tho "iVest Indian 
fillips, a powerful squadron and a large convoy of 
flloi'c-fihips for tlio rollcf of Gibraltar, tnen bosiogotl 
by the .Spaniards. On 9th January 1780, wlicn 
bi'O.yl oft’ Capa PlnLstovvQ, ho fell in with a convey 
of Spanish Htnre-Hhips under the escoj-t of a 64-gun 
ship, all of which ho captuml. Passing Cape Bt 
Vincent on the Iflth lio mot the Spanish sqiKulron 
under Don Juan do Laiigava, wlncli ho attacked 
witli a dash and vigour that carricil evcrytliiug 
before liiin, Soven ships out of eleven were taken 
or deafcvoyed j tho olhovtj lumiaged to escape into 
Cadiz. Gibmitav was thus relieved without further 
diflleulty than was caused by the weather; and on 
13th Fcbruaiy Iludiicy sailcrl for tlio Wont Indies, 
lie had ficavooly reached St Lucia, wliicli he marlo 
hia headmiavtcvs, wlicn ho had vnlciligcnc© that tho 
French fleet uiulor the Count de Guioheu Iml put 
to sea from Martiniquo, He immediately followed, 
and ovoiLahing it on the lyth ApHl fonglit an 
action in winch, in despito of the liglitiug 
instructions, ho nttoiupted to couccutrato his forco 
on the rear of the oncniy’s line. Ujifortiiniitoly 
his signals were not siillicicnbly clear, the ilag- 
o/licere and captains did not understand wliab wa» 
proposed, and Iho clover atLompt leaultcd in coni- 
parntivQ failnve, During tho following May lio 
again twice mot De GuTclien, but withont boiiig 
able to linng hini to a decisive enengemonU Tn 
November he _wai nominated a K.B,; and hi 
January 1781, in obcdieiico to special ordem from 


homo, ho aci‘.icd on St Eustatia and tho other 
Dutch sotUements; but liis health having brohon 
down lio was compelled to return to England a few 
moiitlis later. In December 1781 lio again sailed 
for tlio "West Indies; and, ns before, shortly after 
arriving at St Lncia he had iiitelligencc of tho 
French fleet, nudev (Joinit do Grasso, Imving sailed, 
with fiorne 5000 troops on board, for Cape l'ran 9 oift, 
where it was to join a strong .Snanish licet for an 
Attack on Jamnlca. Abroast or Donunicn ftodnoy 
came in sight of it, and, after an indcci-sivo skir- 
iiiisli on the Otii April, liad the good foitune, on 
tho i2th April 1782, to bring it to close action i 
and being enabled, by the varying nature of tho 
wind, to poiis Ibroiigli blio enemy's lino, ho gained n 
brilliniit victory, rcndcvctl still innro enisbing by tho 
success of a small squadron dctacliod to Ionic out 
h\v hv tlva Mor\(V Posaago. TUo FvoucU 

loss in killccl and wonnilcd waa oxtromcly Hovoro, 
and soven of tlieiv sliipa wore captured, one of Ihoni 
being tho Ville dc Paris, with the Coiinfc do Grasso 
liiinsclf on booid. Tlie victory placed the English 
on a vei-y diflbronli footing m Iho iicgoUaiioim 
which lind been already coinmonced; ami the 
terms finally agreed on wore much more favouvahlo 
tlmii iiijglit otliorwiso liavo boon oxpeclcd. Hut 
before the nows }*caehcd England Acimiral Bigot 
had been sent out by tho new aduiinistration Lo 
Hupci’sedo Hodney. who was looked on as a partisan 
of Lord Sandwich; and thongli an exprosB was 
sent to stop Pigot on tho way it failed to ovortalco 
him. llodnoy returned to England, whoro— 
thougli raised to tho pcerago as Jlavoii Rndnoy, 
with a neiision of £2000—he was but cohlly 
wav.WM by the govevnmewt. He IwuL wo tuvlUai: 
employment, ftud was allowed to live hi couipava* 
tivo obaciirity, whicii liis slialteml health porliapfl 
lemleied neccsfiaiy. IIo died in London on 2-1 th 
May 1702. 

Sec his Life by Gciwral G. Ji. Jfmidy (2 vols. i830}> 
and ITanuay's ItiUnei/ ( ' ATon of Action ’ PoriDH, IHDi ), 

Rodo.qto ffiwc. Ma'dcstc/s), a Luw'ii of Turlcoy, 
stands on the north shoi’e of the Boa of Marmem, CIO 
miles "W. of Constantinople. Tt is llm scat of a 
Greek archbisliop, contains many mo»ipu>s and 
sends largo qnaiitiUes of fruits and vogiilaliloH to 
tliocapU^H. Pop. 18,(!00, about onc-lmlf (iieokB. 

Rodvigiiext or IlODniciuita, a hilly vulnanio 
island (I7(i0 feet), 18 niile.s long ]>y .snvoii broad, 
lies ,q.S0 uiilo.s E. by N, of Miuiiitius, of which it is 
a depondoiiey, lieirig one of the Masearunc gionp, 
The soil is fertile, and agrlciillnro is the cliluf oecii- 
ixition. Tho exports (agrionlturiLl pinduco ami 
fruiks) are valued at 1J0500 annnally, tho iiiiiKirls at 
£5100. lluriicaues often canso great danmgo lo tlio 
island, which is encircled by a emal-rcof, It was 
discovered by tlic roi tiigiiOMU in 10']'), and hast beim 
a British colony siuco IHW. The chiof port ih Port 
Matlmriu. Owing lo its iflolatioii tins iHlimd ia 
particularly intorestlng to the botanist and lliu 
xoologist. Until near tlio closo of tlie 17tli century 
it Was Uio homo of tho Holitairo (q.v.), new aii 
tixliuct Idl'd. Pop. (1800) 1078. 8 qq a papev by 
Liwly IJarkcv in Jltacnii'llcvt’a Mtu/aziiift (1882), 

^ UociCwwwkw enprea), a small siioeioH of door 
iiihabiUug I'liiropo ami hoiiio parln of wostorii Asia, 
ehiclly in liifly or imninUiinoiiH regions which ai o 
Mvewd with foi'cHbi or with scattoved hnshcs and 
heath, tt ia Holdoin foinui in tlio liiglmr and imiro 
iinJcad ttiouiilaiii tracts, the liaiint of Llie sing or 
red doer. It was once plentiful in Wales anti in 
the hilly poi'ts of Knglniul, as well as in the wmi h 
of Scotland, but is lunv very laro south of I’ertli. 
shire. Tho roe is ivlmiit 2 foot 3 inches in luitghlj 
at the BhouUlor. Its weight is ahmib 50 or Ql) lb. 
Its Colour in a sliining laAvny-bvown in siiiiiinor, 
more dull and grizulotl in whitor; on the under 
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surface and nvonnd tlm tail tlio colour is whitisli, 
but lliGi’o fe cousidoiublo variety. The hair ie 
longor than in many ilccr. The toil te very aliort, 
concealed among the liair. The antlera, which are 
necnliav to the male or Rouhnck^ aixi 8 or 9 inches 
long, erect, roimcl, very rough, longitudinally 
fiurowcd } liaviug, in luafcuve anuttala,t\vo or three 
tines or branches, which, as wall ns the tip of the 
horn, are siiarp-yoiiitcil, so that the antlers fonu 
very dangerous weapons. The liahila of tlio roe 



ore somewhat liUo those of ilio goat, or oven of tho 
chamois. It keeps Its footing <m rocks with great 
.security, bounds very aotivoly, ami takes great 
loam. Its \\H\ia\ pace, when not very hard jivesaed. 
Is, liowevov. ^ kind of cantor, Tt la not gregarious, 
nob move thair a buck ami doe with one or two 
fawns being namilly soon togotlior. Contrary to 
what is usmil among lioov, too male and fomaio 
remain attached iluring life, Tho voice of tho reo- 
door, rofiombUng tlmb of a sheep, hwt shovlcr and 
move barking, Is often hoard tlivowgh the nlglit. 
The niivlos are very conihabivo at tim breomng 
season. The roo browses on tho tender shoots 
of trees and Inishes ns avoII os on horWgo, and 
is thus very injurious to young woods. Ib is 
iiovor very thoionghly tamed, and Mdion nartinlly 
so Is apt) to become mischievous, and tlio male 
dangerous. The venison Is superior to that of the 
slag, but not cgiial to that of tho fnllow-deer. 
Tho linvns aio used for handles of cnrviug-kntvcs 
and slinilar articles. 

lloCj Enw.UU) Pi\YS(5K, American iiovoliut, was 
born in Now Windsev, Now York, 7tli March 18118. 
Un the cuniplotiou of his theological studie-s ho 
bccaiho a oiiaplain intiio volunteer swvico (180*Z- 
05), and afterwards pastor of a Presbyterian clmroli 
at Highland Palls. Tho great Chicago firo of 1871 
furnished him with a subject for hie First novel, 
Uavriers liurned A waii (1872), which proved very 
successful. TIq rcHigncd liis iiasioralo and settled 
at Cornwall-on-llio-UudBon in 1874, where he 
(levolcd liiinself to the snccessfiil cultivation of 
literature and of snuill fruits. l«lfbccn novels 
came from lus pen, all of whicli hnvo boon re¬ 
printed in Britain, mid have hoon widely rcotl on 
botli sides of the Atlantic. Tho best known are 
Ft'om. Jest to J'Ji 0 'uest (1875), Neur to Natuj'^s 
Umvt (1870), Nulun's Serial Stonj (1884), ami He 
Veil ill Louo with his IVi/e (1880). Ho is also the 
author of Plaij aiul Profit in My darden 
and Siuicess with SnuUf Fniiis [1880). Pie died 
suddenly, lOtk July 1888 i by whmh data the wlo 
of his works had ainouiitod to 750,000 copies. 

Hoc, lUoitAnn. Soo Rob, John. 

Ro<b Biu Thomas, diplomatist, woa bom near 
Wanslcad In Bssox ahimt 1508, studied at Oxford, 
aial, after holding court uppointmeuts under Eliza¬ 


beth anil James I., was sent as a piolitieal ngciit to 
tlio West Indies, Uuiaiia, and Brazil. In 1614 he 
sat in pai-liaiiionfc, bnb front 1613 to ICIS was 
^nb^ador to tlie Great Mogul Jahangir at Agva. 
His journal of this iiussion was partly priuteiT in 
Pitvolias and oHmr collections. Ho was amlasBador 
to the Ottoman Porte in 1621-28, afterwards repre- 
seiitoil Eiigland in Poland, Demiiark, and else- 
wlioi'c, ami died in KSdl. 

Itocblicki JouN Arthl’TI, Bnglish politician, 

I wnsboi'n at Sladras in December 1802, but passed 
his youtli in Oanntla. Coming to England in 1824, 

I he was in 18,71 caUecl to tlie bar at the Inner 
' Temple, and in 1832 elected ns a Badical rcfonijej* 
for ftatli to tho House of Coininons. Ho repre' 
.sentod fHiefTicld from 1840 to 1808, and again from 
1874 till his death on 30tli Novcnibor 1870. Tlie 
vigorous nalui-a of his piditical warfare etiviicd him 
the |)oiMilarnickiiamo nf ‘Tear ’em.’ His greatest 
{tolliicA) triumph iras tho tnovittg of n nwtiati for 
uimiiriitg into the concUtioii of the army beforo 
SolMiatopol in January 1855, wliieli he carried by a 
largo inajoiity, causing the fall of the adinml«tra- 
Won of tlio Earl of Abordean. He was apiiointcd 
chairman of the coniniittec wbioli conducted the 
inquiry luovwl for. During the cii’ii war in jlmsr- 
icft ho illaplaycd a strong leaning towards tho Con- 
fcilovatcs. lie suwKivtoil tire Eavl of Beaconsfield's 
iiolicy during the Eastern ertsis in 1877--78, and in 
1879 was made a m6m\>cv of the Privy-council. 
Ho was the AHtlmr of a work on the Cofo/iics of 
Myxglnnd (1849), toil J/iat£»v of the Whin Uittislvy 
o/i8Jd( 1862). ^ 

Rocrmolul, an old tou’u in the Dutoh province 
of Limbmg, at tlio junction of tlio liocr and the 
Mans (Mouse), 20 miles by rail N. by E. of Maes- 
triohfe TJio oathedraJ (1218) is one of tho liticeb 
Itomanosquo churclics in tlio Notlierlands. The 
olniroli of St Clnistonher contains good paintings 
by Dutch inaatei's. Principal liidusmos are weav¬ 
ing wooUen ciolbs ani\ coVlons nm\ Tnabbig 
Durhjg the middio ages Koovmoiul was on several 
occasions besieged and taken s its u’alfa were de- 
niolishciHn 1810. Pop. (1800) 12,030. 

Itocskliilbt a city on the Danish island of 
Zealand, is sitinUcd at the southern ond of the 
lloesklldcr* Vjonl, 20 miles by I'ail W. by B, of 
Copenhagen. In tho middle aces tliis city, founded 
in 080, was liio cn]Yital of iho Danisit kingn and tbe 
scat of powerful IrhsliopB. Tho cathedral, built in 
the middle of the IStU conluvy, contains tbo tombs 
of most of tho kincs of Doniuark, Hero pence was 
algiicd botween Hwedon and Donmai’k on 8bh 
Ajm-ch 1 55 a 

. ICoC>stOUe» a name locally given to those lime- 
atones which are formed of suial I glnbulea like tlio 
roo c>f flehes. It has been translated into tlie 
scioutlflc tom\ Oofife (q.v.). 

llogAtioil Ways, tbo Monday, TiiCfiday, and 
AVotlnuedryf beforo ABcension-day, bo calledbeeause 
on those days llio Litany (q.v.) is appointed to be 
anng or I'ccited ly tbo olcigy and people in public 
procesMon. The jimutice of pub] ic aiqipUcations on 
occasion of publie danger or calamity is traccablo 
very early in Christian uso; but tbo li.ving of tlio 
days bofoi'O Aisceusion for tJio piivpoao is n&cribcd 
to Mamortua, liiHhop of Vicniio, in the mlddlo of 
llio 6tli contiiry. In England the usage dates from 
pcrluqia Uio 7th contiiry j after tbo Kefonnation 
Uio itscilation of tho Litany n])Oii tlicso tltiys u'aa 
diacottUttttcd j li«tameiiioiia,laf tliooM procesafona 
long survived in the so-called PcraiiilJulo.tlon of 
Pamhen (bcc Bounds, Beating of Tiiio). 

Roger I«» count of Sicily, the youngCBt of the 
twelve sons of Tanored do Ilaufcoviuc of Jsonnancly, 
was born in that dncliy in 1031. AYlien twenty- 
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seven years uf nj’u lie joined his fmiiuua brother 
Robert Guiscaid (n.v.) in SonLli Italvj but at first 
he seems to have foiiglib against Rouert more than 
Jie helped liim. At length they beeuine reeonciled, 
mill Eo^er helped Robert to complete the conquest 
of Calabria. Jii lOCO Roger rvas iiivibetl to Sicily 
to fight egainab the Saracens •. ho took Messina, 
find settled a gamson tlioro, Everywhere the 
Noi'innns were wolcoined by tho Christiana of 
Sicily as Uieir doliverora from the Moslem yoke, 
nnil they won town after town, until in 107J tho 
Saracen capital, Palermo, was captured. Robert 
then invested Roger with the comitaliip of Sicily. 
Count Rogov spent the rest of liia life, apart from 
his iinmeroiia G.'cpGclidoiia uadcvtalceu for the sup¬ 
port of his brother, iu com)i]otinc the conquest of 
Sicily, whioli was finally effected in 1090. Already 
ns early os 1060 Duke Roliort had given liis hrotlicr 
the half of Calabria, rvith tho title of count. After 
EoberL's deoth {1085) Roger suceoedod to his IlaUnn 
poascs.siona, and became tlio hoail of the Norman 
power in aoubUcm Rumpe. Pnpe Urban II. gi-nntcrl 
him special ecclesiastical privileges, aiich as the 
power to ^point the bishops, and uiodo him pa{)nl 
legate of Sicily (109S). Roger died at Miloto, in 
Calabria. In iTiinn llOt. SeeSioir.Y. 

Roger II.( king of Sicily, tho eeooud son of 
Count Roger I, was horn in 1097, and by the 
death of his elder brollier Siniou in 1105 bocnnic 
coiiub of Sicily. On tho doatli (1127) of Duko 
■\Villiam of Apulia, gronclaon of Robert Gutec/ird, 
his duchy poasfld to Roger, who tlieroupon nvo- 
cccdotl to weld togothor a strong Norman king¬ 
dom in Sicily and South Italy i tho Aiitipopo 
Annolotiib crowned liiin king of Sicily and Italy 
in 1130. Ho next added to hie dotninions the 
Nnrman -priiielpaUty o( Capwv (.1130), tho duchy of 
Naples, and the tciritorics of tho Ahruzzi (ll-JO). 
Iti tho year prior to this last acqumlion ho 
managoct to take nrisoiior Ropo Innocent II., with 
whom he conchuled an advantr^cous bargain: 
Iniioeont rocognised liim as king of Sicily, whilst 
Eocor acknowledged Innocent as popo, gave him 
hlsllhorty, and held liU kingdom as a fief of the 
holy aoe, Tho 33yzantlno ompovor ilauucl hav¬ 
ing insulted Eogor’s ambassailcv, llogcr’s admiral, 
Gcorec of Antioch, ravaged the coasku of Dalmatia 
and Epirus, took Corfu, and pluiideroil Corinth and 
Athens (11.13). He carried oiT ftilk-worltcis from 
the Peloponnesus to Sicily, and bo introduced that 
iiulmstry into tlio kingdom, Roger then oiosseil 
tho M<KUtevrcinoan (1147) and wow a large province 
from the Saracens in North Africa—Tripolls, Tunis, 
and Algeria. His court was one ot the most 
magnilicoiit in Euvopoj ho was tolerant to all the 
creeds of tl»o various peoples under his rule; his 
govormnonb was linn and onlightenetl j his name a 
tevi-or to both Greeks and Mosloni.s. Roger died 
in Fohrunvv 1164, leaving lih tlirono to his incap- 
ahlo son william. Sec Bioil.y, 

Roger of Wcutlover. See 


Rogcr.S, Hkniiv, n, Inilliant English casayisL, 
was born October 18, 180C, and edneated at liigh- 
bnry College. Ho liecamo a Congrcgationnlist 
preacher, and was aftenvaids professor of EngliHh 
at Univcr-siby College, London, and of Pliilo-sopliy 
at Spring-lLill Independent College, llirininghaiii, 
fbnd principal of the Liinciusliire Ihdcpondont Col- 
Mnnclisster. Ho was awarded, witli Isnne 
laylor, the Jhivnottprizes in 1851, and coiitrihiitcd 
a long series of ndnnmhlc criUcnl and biograpliicjvl 
artic 03 to the Edinburrik Ucvicio. He died in 
Norbli Wales, August 2o, 1877. A selection of 
bliesG avtioles was vepuhliahcd (3 volu. 1850-65). 

Other books wove a. Life of Joliii IIowo(1830)j Tim 
^cliji3(3 of (1862), nn ftrtmirablo iilooc of AViruuiont, 
ami its Defence [18D4), in loply to F, W. Hrnmnn; 


Saaff on Thomo^ Fuller' (186C); Sehetiona from the 
Om'Teapaadrnec of R. E. ft- Gteyson [anograni of his 
UAino] (2 vols. 1867) J iiiid The Superhuman Orirjin of 
the Bible, Coiigrcgatiounlkb leotiiroa (1873). 

Rogers, JAMKS Edwin Tiioitoi.n, economist, 
was born at the village of West Jleon, Hampshire, 
in 182.7, and educated at King’s College, Loudon, 
ontl Magdalen Hall, Oxford, graduating with a 
Jirat-closa in 1846. At first an ardent riiaeyite, 
lie took ordein, but soon rotiiniod to Oxford and 
hccamc a successful ‘coneh,’ and rcimnnced his 
orders formally, together with Dr Congreve and 
Leslie Stephen, after tho Clerical DianbilitiCH Act 
of 1870. In 1862 ho was elected profeaHor of 
Political Rcoiiomy, Init made fio many ouemics. by 
Ids outspoken xeni for I'ofonns that ho was not re¬ 
elected ill 1858, nor until the dealli of Ronamy 
Price in 1888. An ntivanced Lihornl in politics, ho 
rcpiesonlcd Southwark, 1880-85, and RonnoiulHOy, 
1886-86. Ho (lied Octolior 12. 1800. His grofttc.st 
work is his painful and laborious Ilislon/ ofjpri- 
I culliire and Ericfs in Enejlund (0 vnls, 1866- 88), 
and its abrulgment. Site Centuries of Work md 
Wages (1886). Besides these ho wroLo iv sLudy on 
Cobden (1873), edited tlio Upcci'/ics (1808) and 
I'uhlic Addresses of Rrighh (1870), tho Weedth of 
Ealions (2 vols. 1889), and tlio Oolhclioii of PrO’ 
lestso/t/icL<frds[U}2‘i-1ii^i] (3 vols. 1875). 

Other books arc JCdttccdion in Oxford (JSOl); /ffj- 
t'lricnl Olenntnga (2 fiotlcs, IBCU-TOV, 'i'kc First Nine 
Years of llu Bank of Jingtand (1887); The Ecotmiio 
iHUrprelaliottofttulorg (1888); and, od, by his Boni The 
Industrial and Conmercial Hhtcn'i) of EngUiml (1893). 

Rogei% John, tho first of the Marian martyrs, 
was born near Blrmingliam in 15U5, gimliuilcu in 
1523 from Pcnibrekc Hull, Cambridge, wa» a 
London voctov (1632-3-l)» and then lived for wnno 
yearn abroad, at Antwerp and 'WiLtonborg, where 
lie embraced the Itofurmod dootvines. Ho jirojianul 
a roviHcd translalinn of the Bible ((t.v,, n. J27), 
whicli wna pnhH.shed ns 'Muttbow’s Jhhlo'ln 1637, 
and, returning to Kiiglund in ISlk, luoaulicil at St 
Paul’s Cross in 1553, just after Queen Mary’s 
accession, against Rumanism, Alter a long iiu- 

priflonmon tlio was tried as a hsTDlic, and Imrnod at 
oinitlificid on 4th February 1536. >Seu his Idfo by 
Colonel J. L. Clioslor (1851), 


]to&;ei*8< Samdkl, tlio poet, was bum at the 
siibnriMui viilago of Stolco-Nowington on 3ULh July 
1763, Ibe third non in a family of niiiu. llis iallier, 
a CUy iMinkcr, was a Wlifg and disKOiiLm', a iinmiboi' 
of the congregation of Dr Pried (([.N’.) j his Mother 
Mary Itiulfoi'd, aviw the gient-grauddanglUor o 
Philip Henry. After a private education, at sixloon 
or Hcvoiitocii lie ontored tlie hank, in 1784 was 
taken into partnership, and on his fatlior's death in 
1703 bceanio licad of tlie linn. Ilia tuRto for litora- 
tuvo uiid for tlio company of litorary imm awoke 
at nu early period, curd one day wltli u fvifmd he 
had gone to call U|iun Dr JoiinRoii at iiis Iiuuko in 
Bolt Court, but ills fiuiimgo failed liim when his 
hand wna on the kiioiikor. In 1781 lie coiiLvihiited 
eight short o.ssaya to the UenllcnuudN Mugaunc-i 
next year wrote a coinic opera, eentainiiig a sroro 
of aonjpH; and in 17H5 (Uui year of BmiiH’H llist 
vohimo) published An ihk iu Hitpc/widwn, vdik 
some other Poms, In 1702 ajipeai ed The PlcusHrcs 
of Memory, on which bin pooLicnl famo wuh oldoliy 
luised, and wliieli In 1816 reached n nimitcontli 
oOitioii (morn timn 23,000 ceplca). 'I.'lioro followed, 
‘wrillon w-ibli iaborious shnvnCRR,’A?4 to a 

Friend (Riclianl Wiiai'p. 1708), tlm fragmentary 
Voyage of GolumhiiH (1812). >Tai:guc!lm\ (IflM, lioimd 
am with Bymn's Aom), ami lUe ‘iniuiitahlu’ lUdy 
(1822-28). Tlio In-sL, in blank vorno, proved a 
inoiieUiry Mluro; but the lows was rocoHiiod by 
the splendid eiUUou of it and hla earlier pooms, 
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bi'Oii^fliL out at a cost of £1{),00[) (2 vols. 1830-34), 
with 114 ilUiatvafcioiw by Tiimcv and Stothard. I 

Moan^vliilo lie had left tlio ok! homo on Newing¬ 
ton Gi-coii, and in 1803 (in wliich year, with £6000 
a year, lie ■ivithdrcw from tho bank as a sleeping 
partner) had given up tlio ciiambei-a in the Temple, | 
and sottlccl dowii finally to bachelor life in his 
exquisite honso, 22 Rt James’s Place, looking into , 
the Green Parle, lie had had Ins alTairs ol the ' 
liearfc, liad proi^osed, indeed, to adanghlerof Banks . 
the sculptor. She rolused him, and ielt him free 
to Cultivate Ins niuso and cauatic wH. to raise 
breaktasb-glving to a fine art, to make little tours 
at homo and on tho Continent, and to gather an 
nrt-eollcction which sold at hia death for £ffi,000. i 
With Kngors one cannot help liarpingniron inonoy, 
for ho was vveh as uo uoet pevbai«5 totore or after 
liitn. At least licinacfo a good use of hia riches, 
for he was quietly geuci-aua to Moore and Camp¬ 
bell, and otUQi's, unknown ones, whom it was no 
such ci'cilib to have aided. Bub with tlie kindest 
heart lie had the unkindeab tongno. ‘ 1 have a 
very weak voice,' lie explained once to Sir Henry 
Taylor i 'ifliliu nnbsay ill-iiatiu-ed tlilngn no ouo 
would hear me,' Wibh which, however, Gamp- 
hell's sayiug sliorld be coupled s ‘IhuTOW five 
lilindvod pounds of Botevs, and ho udll never say a 
wowl against you till you want to repay liiin.* 
Anyliow ib has come to pass that ‘mclodiouR 
Itogora,' wlirjiu Byron raukeil aliovo Wordaworth 
and Ciuoridge, a-s we too might rank him if only his 
works had i>evia)> 0 fl, is l>ettoi' romomboreil to-day 
by a few of blmso ill-natmcd things (o.g. by Ins 
witty couplet upon Ward ■, see Ei'i(Hiaai) tlian hy 
his pooLiy, whicli, uhaslo though lb Im, audolcganb 
and cnltuved, with ‘no suoh tiling ns a vulgar lino 
ill it,' U dead and luiimmUiod. It. is uo more a 
plflaauvo of momoiy, but umcatl, not oven for- 
gobton. OtiQ is reconciled somewhat to such 
oblivion by remembering how, when in h|a old ago 
Paiiiiy Komblo used to go and Bib with Rogeifl. siie 
11 GVOV naked wliab slio sTiould luad to him without 
Ills putting into lior hands his own i>ooms, which 
always lay by hltn on liis tahlo. For tills wiwtlie 
liogom who bad aimonnced ids intonbion of being 
'road to, w’hon old and bcilrhldou, by young 
people—Scott's iiovols perhaps.' Thotois not much 
moro to toll of liim—tlio bank-robbery (£47,000, 
1844) I tbo pToiVer i>y Brinco AU'otb of the laureate- 
ship (1830)} tlie Bfcrcob uccidenfc—kiiookiiig down 
by a cavvinge (1850)—which crippled him for the 
rest of Ids life; and tho peaceful ending of that 
Ufo(nif. niucty-twe) on iStli December 1856. Ho 
IS buried at Jrorii.soy. 

ScQ AloKiuulov U.v«q’si itacekcctiona of Ike Tulile-Uilk 
of Samuel llo(je\-i (IHBf)); liecolkctions bff Itoycra, edited 
by Ilia nopliuw iVillinm Shnnio (1859); Ilftywurd’s 
avtiolo ill tlio iSdiiibwiih Itcviao for July 1850 (roprintod 
ill iiifi Etaai/i, 1870); find, ospoolully, P, W. Olnydon's 
Jiai'li/ Life of Jlopcri (1887), and and Ate Con- 

temporai'ies (2 vola. 1889), 

llogof* HiJTnu Mauk, was born in Imnilon in 
1779, tlio only sou of a (lonoyan u'lio had Rcttlecl as 
miidsler of a Ii'ronch ohmoh hi Ijondou and niarricil 
tlio sisLor of Sir Samuel Ilondlly. Ho was ednented 
at Ediiiliui'gii, bocfimo physician lo theMauclicatcr 
Jn/ii’tiiiiry in 1804, and in' 1808 sofctled in Londmi, 
wlioro ho hficaino jihysician to ibe Northern Dis- 
peuBary 5 F.il.S. (ISIS), and afterwards for nearly 
Iwoiity yenvH its secretary} FuHerian pvofcBaor of 
Physiology at the Koyal Jnstitiition; and an ori¬ 
ginal mom her of simalo of the ITuivorBih’ of London, 
surviving till Replomlmr 17, 1800. He wrote one 
of the ‘ Bridgewater Tveattsea,' On Avme^ anti 
Vcffdahlc J’kysiolcf/ij considered wUh'H^ennca to 
Kdtuvai Tfichhqi/ (1834), and tiic more famous 
T/icsfiu)'K8 of I'inglish Words and Phrases (1862} 
12 bh ml, 188'! }. 


SogriiC-DIOliey* nn assessment formerly levied 
on every county in Scotland ‘for defraying the 
cluirgea of apprehending criminals, or subsisting 
them when approhendocl, and of carrying on pvo.so- 
cutions against tlioni, ’ Tlii.H tax was fiisb iinjiosed 
by statute, 11 Geo. I, chap. 20, on tlie narrative 
that eriiuinals wore in tlie habit of escaping punish- 
mcnb for lack of the funds necessary to bring Lliem 
to justice. The freeholders in each sliire w^orc 
dii-eotod to fix tho assessment at any of the Jicad 
courts yeaHy, and to appoint collectors, By 31 
and 32 Viefc, chap. 82 rogiie-ninncy in the shires 
wos aboUahed, anu in lien theveof power was eon- 
feri'ed on the Coimnissioiiers of Siijijily to levy by 
rate a ‘County General Asscaamout.’ By tho 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, 62 ami 63 Viet, 
cliftp. 60p aeob. U, tliia powov of the ComniisKioners of 
Supply IS now vested in fcho locally elected coiniby 
councils. It is to he ohserveti, liowever, that tlib 
re|iealed portions of 31 and 32 Viet, cliap. 82 do not 
include sect. JO, which reserves the existing light 
of any burgh to levy rogne-money. 

Roliail) a” iineiont Breton family of nifncely 
rank, descended in tho male lire from the cliikcs of 
Brittwi)', the name taken from the village of Iloimn 
in the department of IVIorbilmn. Its motto waa 
cliamcteristio of its pride 1 'Hoy no pnvs, Due ne 
daygiie, Ilohan anys,’ Tlio fiunBy sbil^ ftoiiriHlies 
in the line of Kohan-Gii()men6e-Ilochofort, natnral- 
iaed with princely rank in Austria. ,Tho line of 
llohnn-Soubise became extinct in 1787, that of 
Rohan-Gi6 in 1886. Tho founder of the family was 
Alain I., fourth son of the Viconite Eutlon de 
Borholst, who bceiune Vlcointe do llolmn In 1128. 
Under Charles IX. in 1670 the (lomaln of Gu6nien6a 
wnsformo<l into a principality/or Louis Bohan VI, 
whoso son Louis do Boiian-Ciudinendo was made in 
1688 l>y Henry HI. l)no do Montlaxon. Both tlie 
' latter and liis son lloroiilo (died 1064) Uoie arms 
against the League. TJio famous bounty, nit, and 
political intriguer, tliePuchosse do Chevroiiso (died 
1673), was a danglitor of Horciilo. Louis, Prince 
do Bohan-Gn^memie [bom )636)i lost the favour 
of Louie XIV. by liis dissolute life, and died on the 
ecaiTohl in ]C74 for treasonable doaiings with the 
(Dutch. 

Loinu IlKNft Edohaud, PntNCis dk Boka^;- 
Gui^MUNfJE, bom 26tli Soptenihov 1736, ombraoed 
I tho clerical life in aj>ito of diBBolute morula and an 
oxtrovogant love of luxury, and at an early age 
I became coodiiilov to his undo tlie Bishop of Stroa- 
I burg. In 1772 lie was sent as a spcoial minister to 
. Ylcmio. Hia habits •wore cllBpfcasing to Marla 
' Theresa, and ha nilnbcl iiimself at the l<reucli court 
by alanderous gossip about Marie Antoinette. Ho 
was recalled in 1774, and, although with grudging, 
made Kmnd-aliiioiior in 1777. Noxt year came a 
canlinnlb lial-, tlirough tlie iiiilnence of Stanislaus 
' Poniatowakl, king of Poland; and a year later the 
nncccasioii to the hiahopriQ of Stinaburg, held by 
throQ niciiibcrs of his family before liini. Llis eager- 
ness to I'ccovcr li'is footing at conrb made him un 
easy viotini to tho scficinos of Cngliostro and the 
iidvonfcnreSB LainobLo, and their ohnnay forgeries 
and personntiona woro enough to mako him pnr- 
cliaso the famons Diamond Necklace for the queen. 
As soon as tho plot was discoroied fcJie oaivliii/il 
was sent to the llostiUe, but was acquitted by the 
I’arlement of Paris, Slsb May 1780. Ho found 
liiiusoU tor the luoiubul a hoio of tho mob, was 
clectod to tho Staloa-gonoval in 1789, bub refused to 
bake tUo now oatli to the constitution in January 
1791, and retired to Ebtonhoim in tlie German part 
of Ills diocosc, whore ho died, 17bh Pebruaiy 1803. 

Soo Diamosi) NK0Kri.\0K, and books oniimoratod 
thoroat; also tho far from triiatworfcliy Af^moirfs infUiYes 
dn ftffita de lamoUe-ydloh (editoi by Louis Lnoour, 
1868), B«d 0. 0, D'ost Ango, Mark Antoinellc el le 
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Proci's du Cvllier (1889); tlio ^^hnoirea of Rohan’s 
sGoratary, tlie Abbo Gcorgel, as well na tlie hooka by 
Bougnot and Jli'danio CampMi. 

WIbli Victov Louis JliiiiitlcOi Princa de Rolian- 
Gn6nieii6o, t)iic de Monthazon and Bonilloii, who 
liied iti I84B, onded tlie direct main line. He was 
Hucceeded Iiy Ids two ncpliewa, scions of a younger 
hraiicli of the line Gnemenfio, that of Rohnii-Roclie- 
fort, who liad heeii ndopted in 1833 by his brother 
Jnles Ariunnd Louis (died 1836). 

The line Eoliaii-Gic, wliicli sprang from that of 
Gii^nionce, waa founded by Piei'ro tie Rohan do GiA 
(I4i>3--lul3), inainlial and tutor of FraucLs I. His 
son fell at Paria in 152S; liia grandson, Ren6 I., 
at Jletz in 1652, Tlie latter was inarriod to 
Isabella d’AlInet, ^rcab-annt of King Henri IV., 
whcnco tlio Calvinism of the family. Rend If. 
(1550-86) iimvriod in 1.575 tlio nelebrnted poetess, 
Catlieriiis do Parblionay, lieiiess of tlio house of 
fioubisc.—Their son Henri, Due <le Bohaii-OiA, 
Pviiico of Leon, was bom 21st August 1679 at 
the castle of Blain in Brittany, ami nt sixteen 
canic to tlio courb of Henry Iv., with whom ho 
Was ever an cfipecial fai’onnte. He won made in 
ICO.1 Due da llolian and a poor of Franco, anti in 
1605 he man-iccl tlio tlangbler of Sully. After the 
king's murder—a fatal blow to Ida lioiios—ho Lceaino 
One of the cbiaf loaders of tlio Huguenot party in 
Prance, and, when nil ondcavom's to bring aljoiit a 
noacoablo sebtloment lia<l ooiuo to nothing, took nn 
(lie sword, fortified the places in Onloiuio, held 
bloiitanban against tlio Icing, and at Inst fnrcetl 
him in the peaeo of 1622 into a confirmation of tlio 
Edict of NantoS; Thovoaftor he took his sliaro in 
all the tortuQuo intrigues of the time, nchting now 
for ilia king, now against him, over holding up tho 
lellKtons cause, alllco in tUno.s of open woriartj and 
hollow portco. After tho aurrendor of La Rocliclle 
(I6S8) a price was set on his hontl, and ho nnulo 
liLs way to Venice, liub soon after was called on by 
Riohulleu to servo Ids king in tlio Valtolline, out 
of which he sneadily cloarod botli tlie Imperialists 
and tho Spaniards. Ifo next carried his swoitl to 
Bernhard of BaxoAVclmav, bub received a wound 
at IKiolnfeldcnion the 28th Fobruary 10.38, of whicli 
ho (Uod at Kdningsfcld on the 13th April. But his 
nanio siivvivos best in his adiulraliie M&nioire^'i. 
tlirco books of whloU (lOU) emln-neo tlio civil 
wars, tho fourth (not pnblUlicd till 1758) the Vol- 
telliiia campaign. They may bo found in Midland 
and Poujoulats collection. 

.See tho works liy Fniivclet du 'Too (Pftri.s, 1C(17), .Sohy- 
bergson {ib, 1880), IT. Pc Lu OnvdiJ (i&, 1884); Ruiiriii^, 
Venedif/, Gustav Adol/,niulJlt>httn {itallo, 1885); Ijuigol, 
Henri de Rohan, son r6le polUiqnc eC 7nilitaire soua Louia 
Ajff. (ratiB, 188lJ); nud tlioAuinbitryft Review for April 
1890. 

His dnuglitor, Marguerite do Rohan, bvonght tho 
great possessions of timiiousoin 161.5 to her hnnbAiid, 
Hoiivi do Cliabot, IMarqiiis de Sninb-Aulftyo, wlio 
thei'eii|Min assumed tlio iiniuo of Iloliaii. From fclijs 
liiio have spmng^ Charles Louis Josadin do llolian- 
Cliabot, Due do Ibilian, Prince do Ldon(bom 1810), 
and bis sim, Alnin, I’rince do Ldon (bom ISd-l). 

Sco SoUDlsi;; Pfl In Oiicimyo-Pesbois, Genmlogie 
dea Hanaca Jtohnn (rraguo, 1872), 

lIoIiilklliUKli a division of tiio Nortli-weatom 
Provinces of India, lying west of Oudli, has an orea 
of 10,883 sq. Ill, aiulapop. (1881) of 5,122,6.57. 

Rollfllas wore Afghan Patlians who rose to I 
power in Holiiilchami, India, about the juiildlo of 
nie latli eeutiiry. Tlio Muhrattas on one side and 
Shuia ud-Daula of Ondli on the other pressed tlioni 
liaril; ablaabSiinja, with the liclp of British soldiera 
Venb to him by ^Vavron Hastings, succeeded (1773- 
74) in Bubdumg tlieni. See Hir John Strochoy’s 
llnstings and ttiG liohilla IFccr (O.xfottI, 1892). 


Uohlffl, GEkirAnD, German traveller in Africa, 
wnfl born at Vcgesack near Bremen on l4th Aiiril 
1832, studietl medicine at Ilcidolljcrg, Wur/burg, 
and Gbttingen, and joined (1865) the Foreign 
legion serving in Algeria, Having learned Arabic 
and made blniself tliorouglily fainiliarwitli Moliani- 
medan customs, ho sot dll' (1861) for Morocco, 
travelled tlirongb tbafc country under tho pro- 
tcotion of the Grand Slicrif, and was exploring tho 
■VVady Droa in tho Saliava (1802) wlicn lio was 
atfcftclcerl by bis own guiiloH, plundeiod, and left 
for doatl in the desert. Two marnboiits found bini 
and carried him back to Algeria. In 1804 lie again 
visited tho Sahara, getting to Tnat and Ghndaiiics ; 
in 1865 ho was in Fezzan and TibesLi; in 1800 in 
Bormi, whence bo made for the Benue, and so 
i-enolied the Niger. Ho accompanied the BritiHli 
expedition to Abyssinia in 1868; and was then 
sent to carry presents from tho king of Prussia to 
tlio sultan of Bormi. In 1873-74 ho was com¬ 
missioned l»y tlio khodive of Egypt to lead an 
expedition to the oasis of Sivah (Jupiter Ammon) 
in the Libyan Desert, Tlie German government 
in 1878 sent him to carry ))rc.soiits from llio 
emperor to The sultnn of 'NVadaij hut tho expedi¬ 
tion was attacked and driven back by Arabs In 
tlio oasis of Kufi'ft. 'Plio last public mipsinii of 
Rolilfs wa.s to lake a letter from tlio German 
emperor lo Uio negiiR of Ahyssmia in 1886. Nearly 
every one of his journovs is described In a separate 


jl/rtia (1870); QuO' dnrch Afrika (1874); ami 
8011)0 others. 

ItolltfllCt a town of British Indiai in tho 
Punjab, 42 miles NW. of Delhi. Turbans aro 
maiinfoctuicd. Pop. (1881) 16,609 .—dhtrict 
has ftu area of 1811 sq. m. ami a pop. of 663,600. 

ItokUinmltVi Kanr., Dahon von, founder of 
tho school of pailiologiral anatomy at Vienna, was 
bom at KbnlggrHtz in Boliumia on 10th Fohrnary 
1804i studied medlctno at Prague and Vlomui., in 
1828 was appointed aa-sistaiit to tho profossor of 
Vatiiological AnnLomy in tho university of llio 
latter city, and in 1831 siicecodcd him. lie like* 
wise hold thcoincoaofpvosoctor lU Lliooity inliruiavy, 
legal aiialomUt to tlic city, and medicai advisor to 
the ministry of education and pahlic worshiji, _Tii 
1809 ho was made prcHidont of Lho Austiian 
Acadomy of fJoieucea. Ho retired h'om work in 
1876, and died on 23d Jul,y 1878, Altlumgli 
Rokitaiihky ugrec<l with Uio old liunioval patlio- 
logislii ill 80 far tliat bo vogardud tlio uliangcs of 
the blood 0 % the ebiof immediato. causes tif diseaRO, 
Iio laid tlio principal strcHs of niedicul study upon 
morbid aiiatoiuy, po.st-niortcm diHHoction, and 
obscivatUiii. Ho stands pit>-oniinonb amongst t ier* 
mail medical tcaehcra us tho one who eslabUslmd 
pathological anatomy ms the basis of all original 
Scientific inquiry in tho domain of iiu'dioino. His 
tonchirig.s wero iniblisiicd in llie great work Hand’ 
hndi dcr }«Uhalo{fischen ,^1 uofoutic {.5 vols. 1842- 111; 
3d ed. 1855-01; Eng, Lrans. of .Sydonham MocioLy, 
4 volu. 1849-,52), and in Mnmurhds of lho ^'ulllna 
Academy of ScicncGw. .Sec an anonymous Biography 
(Vimiua, 1874). 

ItokltlKS a vftHb swampy region, now lifiiig 
^lulimlly <||-ttined, bclwcon tlio vivors Priiiet, 
Dnieper, and lieresina in West llussia, '(’liiK 
vogiott IS vogwiled ,by PUsebo as llm original 
homo of blio Aryans, wlicitco innec'wleil tho lake- 
dwellers of Swussovtaiid and the Fo valley. Seo 
Ahyan Hacij. 

RoIhikI (U&i. OrlamlOy .Span. ItoUlan), lho 
name of the most piominmifc lioro in tho Cliai'le. 
inagiio legend. IJiiiiko most logoiidavy licvncs, 
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Itolaiul ib a ligiiro in liif<tory as avoII oa in poefcry 
aiul fable, thungli it cannot bo baicl that tlio 
l)lacc be occupiee aa a liietovicnl peraona^e is 
an imposing ono. All tiinfc we itnow of liiin ia 
contained in one line of Ecinliaid'e Karoli, 
chap. ix,j ami that budjii^' I'CcorOs bis nniuc, 
Ilniodlandns, liis rank of profeeb or warden of tbo 
inarch of Bi-itbany, and hin death at tho hands of 
the Gascons in a valley of tho Pyreiicea Such ia 
llie acorn from wiiicli a whole forest of romance bos 
sprung n|i. According to tbo Annuls (commonly 
attributed to Bgiiiliard, but by soino to Angilbcrb, 
who died fiftacu yoaiti bcfoit) they end), Ciiai'ieiiiagtie 
was iuvitod in 777 to tako pnssossion of Savogossa 
ami otlier cities in Spain by Ibii al Arabi, leader of 
the revolt against the Kbalif Abd-ov-ltalunan, ami 
in 778 ovossod Llie Pyroncea into the territory of 
the Gascons, attacked and took Paniplona, tbo 
Bfcvonglwlil of t\\6 ^avavrosBj and advanced to Sa«i- 
gossa, ami having vcoeivod tbo submiSHioii of 
Ibn al Arabi and bis friends, and taken boatagea 
of tlieiii, returned the way bo came. According to 
otlier accounts blio Saracens played liiin false, and 
a rlHiug of the Saxons compelled biin to liasleu 
homo. Al Maicbari merely says tlinb after Avarring 
for soma time iritli Abd'Oi’-Jinbiiiftu bo uont him 
an embassy pvopoalng an allianco ami frlemUbip, 
and that peace ivas concbulod between Iboni. At 
any rale it is certain that Cliartus made but a short 
stay in bpaiu, that on bis ivay hack he Uvolled tho 
walls of Pamplona to tlio grouml, and that about 
23 miles muili'casb of it the rearguard of bis ariny 
was annihilated by tlio Gascons. ‘ Kosobla Vollis,’ 
iiiu eoimueu etymology of Koncesvullcs, tbo scene 
of the diaaaOov, la, of epumo, like all such oty- 
mologlea, nonaouBO. In its oldest known form tbo 
]iaiue ia lloncosvals, and there oan bo no doubt 
that it ia Basqno, ■\VliMovor may he the tmo 
muling of tbo ilist syJlablo, Uiu last two ruo clcAiiy 
a corruption of zabal ovzuudl, a word which ontora 
Into the coiuposition ol poibaps a hundred nloco* 
}irt?no,s in Navarre and tlio Jlaaquo provinces, 
always iiullcating a flat, level space, which exactly 
describes the battloliobl. It is a small oval plain, 
evidently ftu old lalte-bod, simt In all round, except 
on tl\o south wliovo tiio watcra cscayeil, by etcon 
mountainuidgos cUilhcd from base to summit with 
thick boocli woods. To tbo north tboro is a slight 
doproHsion avIiuvo, by tlio Col of llraflcfca, a path 
ovesHeH Llio crest of the Pyrenees nml cbwcemla the 
Val UavloH tn .St Joaii-Pied-de-Port. Tlio features 
of tho Bi'ot, and the fuck') ol tho catastrophe, no 
doubt, also, aro faithfully given in a few woitls by 
Pginliavd, who in his youlh must have often hoard 
Lliom spoken of by Cliaiioniagnc's old sobUors. As 
tlio army, by roiiabii of the min’oivuoss of the plnoi*, 
was mavching in extended order, tho Guscoiia, who, 
profiting by Gui deusciioss of the woods that abound 
there, iiad posted tlionisoh'es in ambush on tbo 
boigbls, vnshhig niion those guarding tho rear, 
linncd tlioiu into the valley beneath, ami there 
slew tiiein to aiiianrand having seued the bag^go, 
dispersed umlor (lovcv of tho night in all directions, 
so Liml Chero was lui finding them to take vengeauco 
upon them. UnnceavaUcs is in fact a mtural trap, 
nml it says little for Olmrles as a gcuemi that ho 
fihonlil liaVo ventured into itwiUioub/imLaecunug 
tiio lieights ami semuing the woods for whoa 
lluland, in the O/iunmn, tJiiiiks of it, it is too late, 
lie was in a hostile counivy, mode so by his own emts. 
It may lie—to piil him in the most favoumhlo light 
—that lie was coinpolled by military wceasitv to 
invade Navarro, that resistance forced him to lake 
Pamplona, that levelling its Avails, though it looks 
awlcwardly like spite, was a precaution in view of 
a fuluve canlpaigu, and Mint, in abort, he ‘simply 
iiaed military liconao upon the couiibiy.’ 33nt this, 
as Major DiJgotty observes, * o.xcitos no benovolouce 


in those who sustaiu injury,’ and the Basques of 
NavaiTC had good reason to reaeub their treatment 
at his liandfi, Tlrey Avore net semi-savnge inonn- 
tahicers, as most rrciioli wiitoi-B try to make them 
out, b\»t a pliant little Chyistinii fetate holding thoiv 
OAvn Bfconfcly, n/tei tlie fa.vhioji of Pelaj’o, against 
tliocoiHiuon foo; and yet this pillar of the church, 
this piqna ehauqiimi of Cliriatiauiby, hot from tho 
eonvci-Hioii of tlie Saxons, comes down upon them, 
for his OAvii ends treats them os if they Avere 
Saracens, or avoisp, takes away from them their 
armour wherein they trusted, their Avails, next to 
tiioir mnuiiUiiiis their host reliance, and leaves them 
naked to their enemies, Eginlnivd way talk of the 
perfidy of the Gascons, nml poets sentimentalise 
oA'cv tue dolcrosa votla, but history and justico will 
call it ft nioi'itcd retribution for overbearing nrili- 
tarisiii, ami the proper piiiiislimcnt of insolent con¬ 
tempt for a wM-k anvcTsaATi'. 

Naturally, the tragic cliaVao ter of the disnater, and 
tho reveree to tho nngliby king of the Pranks at the 
close of Avliat was looked upon as a holy war, made 
a deep mul whlc-sjji ead impression, Upon himself 
the clibct, llio Anwls say, Avas that it clouded tho 
success of liiuexpedition, ami tliere can be no doubt 
that fth-eadj' in his lifetime it was a theme Avith the 
popular miuslreiB far ami wide, In the middle of the 
llth coutury the biegrapliov of Louis held it noeclloss 
to mention tho names of those Avho fell, Quia vulguta 
sunt. 1m coMVbe of time t-he story nnilerwcwt modi- 
iications hr tho hands of the poets. Everything in 
it AVfts magnified. The expoilition became a cam¬ 
paign Joaung twico as many years os it bad 
occupied iMontliB $ tbo dibiister was mado a defeat 
of vast proportions, which, ws a matter of course, 
AVM accounted for by trcochoiy, the traitor Oanelon 
being invented for that purnoHo s the .Basques Avero 
turned into Savacona; and for further dramatic 
©fleet Chailcmngho, avJjd avos but tlilrty-six, Avae 
reprcsoiited as a vonorablo old man Avitli a suoav* 
•white Ireatfi, ami lloland as his nepliew, Ami here 
It may bo oaked, )jow come liolawtl to be sot up as 
hero? Eginhai’d mentions two otiicra os having 
fallen, Anselm and Eggiliavd, both of tlicni persona 
of at least equal rank, and moro immediatoly con¬ 
nected with tho suvoreigu | but nothing more is 
heard of either. The only explanation is that, If they 


lent itself to song as if mado on purposo. ‘ An old 
song'is hold to rnarktho zero of impoYtanco, bAit 
It is ono of tire most potent of agencies. It lurks 
nmoii<!; tho r'oots of hietory, dispcnaing inunortality 
ftt Avifij and conlorriiig renown irreBiiectii’e of deeds 
or luorilis. Boland, for anglrt avo know, was only 
au ordinary Breton coiinbry-gentloinan, but old 
songs have made him the equal of Achillea, Hector, 
Alo.vflHdor tho Great, and ArtJuu' of Britain. Of 
tbcHQ old soiA^RWo kuQw little or nothing beyond 
tho fact of tiioir c.xistoiico. If tho barbara cavnwui 
taken doAvn by Clmrlemagnu’s orders aa'cio of the 
saiuo sorb, they Avero probably the only ones of the 
kind over eoimuitted to Avritiiig. Nor ilo avo know 
much nurve of their velatiou to the earliest writtQU 
lays. M. L6on Gautier, who has mado the subject 
the Bind)' of Ids life, at first lield that tlic cliunsons 
lie gesie Avero lilble more than the primitive songs 
Btnmg togoUier, but he uoav thinks that tlioy avoyo 
inoroly inspired by them, and honowod only tlieir 
legcnuM'y and traditional elemeulH. The truth 
probably lies botAvoon tlie two viows, It is moro 
likely that llioro is no hard and fast line to bo 
drawn Ijobweon lire songs and tho c/ionsoirs cfo 


lating to an event like the Ronooavallcs' disaster, 
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would nfttiu-ftllv from tiiiio to time introduce new 
ones for the sake of novelty or as connecting links, 
nud tl\us a recognistid scqviQUGQ would 1)0 eatab- 
iislied, wliicli, as niinwlrolsy liccamo moi-c anil nioro 
of ail nvC, the jongleuva more like brouvin-eB, and 
tlieir liearera more cultured and critical, would in 
comae of time giovs' into a conbimionti lay. By 
some such jn'oceaa as bliia, in all probabilitj', the 
Chanson da Itohindt unt[iieBtionably the oldest and 
beat of blio chamom da yesta^ was pmduced. 

TIio oiliest form in which wo have it ia that of the 
AIS. ill tlie Uodloiaii Lihrary, Oxford, written pre¬ 
sumably towards the eiul of the 12tb cuntmy; bnt 
tills ia evidently by no means ila oldest form ^ a 
canHGQubivopocui. M. Gantior, who loves precision, 
places its composition between the Norman Con¬ 
quest and lliefirstCi'uaade, butibisimposaibletolix 
precisely the date at wliicli it ceased to bo a mere 
congeries of «ouga and became a chanson tie geste; 
at any rate Iho two vefcrciicca to Biiglaud oa one 
of Charleinagiie's many conqueats cannot bo relied 
ujton, Nor do the allusions to Mont Saint-Michel 
justify the ii&aertioii tliab it is certdhdu tlio work 
of a Norman. It ia of course in tlio language of 
the northern half of France, the longuago or tlic 
tveuveres, but tlicrc ia no good reoRon for assiguing 
it to aiiyoiiQ province. An iutereathigreference to 
the country of the poem is spoiled by M. Gautier. 
Tlia death of iloland, we aro toUl, was pi-esoged in 
France by stovina and earthquakes ‘ from Saint- 
Michel to'Sein?!, from lieaan^oii to Wissnnt.' It is 
nob certain boro what place is meant bv Soinz. M. 
Fraiioiaquo-MiolicI auggeats Sens; a Idtii-contiiry 
MS. rouila Ilaina lllcimslj M. Gautier boldly pro¬ 
poses the ‘saints of Cologne’—i.e. the relics pro- 
SQtvod there. Far moro probably, os a glance at the 
map will show, the place iiiteiulcd is Bnintes on the 
Cburonto, tlio old capital of tlic SantoiicH and of 
Suintonuo, a town that makes a considerable figure 
in the imddlo ages and in the Charlomogne legend. 
With the other tUvee places inontioncil it forms 
a qiiadranglo wliicli exactly ropvcaents the region 
wltliin which Iho Imgiic d'oU was doiniiiant. 
South of the lino from Salutes to Besan^on was tho 
eouiitry of tlidldiKjiiad'oc, tho Frovencal ; west of 
the lino from Mont Snint-Michel to Saintes was 
tlio llrotuiij cost of Che lino fruni Uosan^on to 
'VViaaant, near Oalais, tho language wtw Teutonic. 
The old inlnstrol was not tliinkiug of a Klibio 
frontier, its M, GauCiei’ iinaglnes, hut of the liaWtab 
of his iiuarevA, tlio counli-y wliere Ins words would 
bo undoi’stouil. The best, and most likely the 
oUlcst, part of the poem is that whicli deals with 
the combal at Buncesvallcs, llolaiid’s refusal, until 
too late, to sound Ills horn, the deeds and deaths 
of the peers one by one, and of llolaml lost of all. 
Tlie opening portion, the despaleh i>f Ganelon at 
Kolaiid’s suggcsLlon an envoy to the Savocons, his 
anger and botiayal of llolaiid in revenge, and tlio 
concluding |)ai'b, tho vengeance of Cliarlonmgno, and 
the trial ami deatli of Gauehin, jiroliably came later. 
Tliern can be little doubt tliat the episoile of tbo 
IDinlr Unligaui, was a coiuparatlvcly late addition. 

Besides tiie Oxford MS. tliore are half-a-do/on 
otheiB ranging from the IStli to the IGtli cen¬ 
tury. Tlie diliercnce.s lietweon the earlier and later 
aro sigiiilieiint- In the Oxford MS., wliicb is 
one of the little pockcb copies carried by tlio joiiK- 
lours, the assonant rliynie (that wliioli disregurds 
tiiu conaoimnts and depends on the accented vowel) 
is maintniiicd throughout, the same ossonanco being 
kept up to tlie end of each hroaU or pnrngvapli. In 
the later MSS. the nssoiiant is liuiiGd into tho full 
consonant rhyme, and the poem expanded Lo twice i 
or thrice its former length. Tlio first shape ia tho I 
poom aa swii^; the. second aa adaptoil for reoilci-a I 
when the nimsLvel was no longer the sole vciiicle I 
for poetry and reading woa heconiing a conmion I 


aceompliflhinent. A very close German vorsioii, 
the Ruolandes Lict, sliows liiat early in the IStli 
century the cliansoii hud passed out of its native 
country and language j and it Ls almost ns closely 
followed in the Icelandic ^aga of the 
13th. The Chanson do Jlolaml is the fmnulation 
of the Charlemagne legend. Cluu'lea’fl wavs and 
quaiTcIa with his vossnlfl would no itmil't of tliom- 
selves have fiirnlaiicd tliciiics for tlic jongloiirs, but 
tho legend, eiilniiiinting in the Morgnnto of Ihilci 
and the Orlande® of Boiardo and Ariosto, is tho 
oulcniiie of the story of Ttoland and Iloiiccsvallcs. 

The folbiwiiig aro the printed editions of tho Ohinison 
dell^nd: From the Oxford AK,, by riunoisquo Hiclicl 
I (Poris, 1837)} Text, with fcrniiBlatioii, byP. Ooniii ll'nrls, 
' I860); tlio Oxford text, cd. by Piotossoi' Miillur (Giitfc, 
1861; reprintod with Additions, ISOH, 1878)| 2(1 ccI. of 
F. Hiciiol'a, with toxfc of 13tli-ooiitnry JIS, ni tho Bih, 

I Nat. added (Pnais, 1667)'. Jlciu-csrnb Oxford toxt, B, 
Doehiiicr (Hallo, 187^) 5 MS. of of St Mark, Venice, 
I fac-Hiiiiilo by 12. Kolhing firoilbronn, 1877); Oxford MR., 

I cd. hyK Stoiigol, with A iihotographfao-Biniilo (Ilcillu'oun, 
1878); Text, witlt ivamslatiou in ^BBOl»ant vliyine, Petit 
do Juilevillo (Paris, 1878), Text, with trnni<Iatloii, com¬ 
mentary, notes, be., by Luon (Janlicv (ICtli uii, 1887). 
Tlicro ai'O otlicr tiimalntions by Joimin, Lelnigeiir, St 
Albiii.and Julicrt. Byfnv the best is by tlioJinrond’Avril 
(Paris, iSOA 18(56, 1877). Tho JiiioUmlcis Licl 'vns 
prink'd hi 1727, and again by "SV. Ovlnim in 18118, and by 
Karl Partsch (1871)? and tljuro h a translation by w. 
Hertz (18C1). Mi-s Mawh in ISM trniislatoci Vilot'a 
opitoiiio of tho noom, and Mr John D'Hogaii has given 
an accurate, eonolarly* and snirhed verRion fruni tho 
original (2d cd. 1883). Tlioro is abo an Kiigliflh tmiiRla- 
tlon by L. Kabillon (Now York, 1886}. 

BoIaikI 4lc la Plati^rCi Jkan MAitiio, and 
his greater wife, Madamk KulanX) {n<!c Mario- 
Jeanne, or Manon, Phli))On), aro nmuiiu the inusi: 
mcimirable nmrlyjs of tbe Prenclj itovolulloji. 
Kolftiul was born of a decayed legal family at 
Villefraneho near Lyons in ) 7.SX. lie made ids Way 
unaided, and lind risen to be itiKpector of mannfau* 
C-urcs at Andeiw, wboji about tbo cIomo of 17715 lie 
made tho aeiinaintaiico of Ids gifled wife. Klio was 
twenty ycai» bis jnidor, having boon btirii at 
Tarifi, 18tb March 1764, daughter of an ungraver, 
who hod ruined himself by unluc.ky H]iecufath)ii.H. 
Fixnn the liiufc an eager and iniugljiaLivn child, 
she read everything, even heraldry, and i*lutuivh 
mode tho young ideftlifjt a vcpuliKcau fur life. At 
eleven she went for ayoar into a eojivont to prcjuiro 
for her lirsb cumiimnion, next piisKod n year with 
hcrgiumluiothor, luul then rctnincd Lo her fatluir’s 
bovise, wliovc ehe reiul BulVon, Bosswot, and lid- 
yitius, and at length foiunl her gospel in tlic writ¬ 
ings of Itonshcau. IIci' adiiihabro mollier died in 
1776, and the girl, aojitHi',y and ])oor, uiilmiclied in 
boarlby benuany ndnurevs, andsmirod Lo Imr latliur 
by Ids niiBconducb, at length in Febniary 1780 
imu-ricil tho cBtimuhle liolaiul. He was over forty, 
thin, yellowish, wrele.sa in dresH, abrupt and anslero 
ill imuinoi's, solid and well-inlonned indeed, but 
dry, MiiKyuipatbotu!, ami luldiiitcd to talldng about 
iiiiiiscif. Bui sliu buried tho latent passions of 
her liciirb, and for ten yuai's inade iiin’sidf an 
odniirablo wife and imitlior, with perfect tloinestio 
slinplielty. They lived at Aniicns, wliero her only 
child, ft daughter, wa.s born (Oclobor 1781); unil 
next at Lyons, and bvavollcd in KngUitul and 
Switzerland. Tho Agiieiiltural Society ()f Lvoiih 
charged Itoland to draw np its cuhicr for the Klal ea- 
general, and in Fobruaiy 17[11 Im wont to IbiriH to 
watch tho iuUiveslsof it* umuicipaUly, votunwd to 
LyoiiBin .Septomlur, but onino haoU to I’aris lieforo 
Gio close of Ihn year. It was now that Madaiiio 
Roland's uinsculino intolloot atul woinaii’s hoait 
made her tho quwm of a eotorio oi young and 
olnnnont onthusiasts tlmb iiicliulcd all the famous 
and i]l-fatn<l loadeiv of the Girniulo, Brissot, Iluzot, 
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Pdtioii, anil ab I'lval oven Ro’boapicri'Q and Dnnton. 
Hov noblo beauty, dark expressive eyes, awcet 
voice, and clofiuenb words added a cliarnk to 

K itrlotisin tlint was irresietible. In March 1792 
olaud became iniiiister of the Interior, and his 
sliir inatmors, round hat, and unbuckled shoes i 
abruok dismay into the court. Three monfclia liter : 
ho ^vaB dismissed foi' his disloyal reinonstranco to I 
the king, who had refused to sanction the decree I 
for the banishment of tlio priests, It was Madame 
Roland's vigorous pen that wrote this letter, ns 
iudoed she wrote most of the uayera that her 
liusband signed. Ifc was rocalliHi nfter Uie king’s 
romoval to the Teniplo, mado himself hateful to I 
the Jacobins by his protests against tho September I 
massacres, and took his part in the lost ineHeclnal 
struggle of tho Girondists to form a moderate patty. 
It wan in the last days of the. Gii'onde that two 
rociprocal nUcction between Madaiiic Roland ami 
Bu?.nt oi'asscd tiie ifido/inito Isninds that separato > 
friondalnp from love. It was the one touch of soft- I 
ness that her nature needed, says Sainle-Rcnvo, to 
make it wholly fciainino and French, Rut her 
Spartan soul sacrlhccd its passion to duty, and' 
.strong in the purity of her heart she mmle a 
confidant of her husliaud, partly perhajxs because 
she .sought in this a Htrango safeguard against hot*' 
self, but doubtless still inovo because the ideal love 
bo that exalted virginal heart was a love nourished 
upon saei'ilicea, that oncircles its object with an 
auroolo of respoot, and dreads to find in nos.scssion 
the end of its onchantineiib. The struggle brought 
on six days of physical e.’fljnnslton,' and on t}>o 
seventh the Komui of the tocsiu announced the 
nroscviijtlou of the Twenty-two (31sb May). 
Rolaiut hiul been arrested, but c-scaped and lied to 
Rouen ; Rii^ot and some of tlie others fled to Caen to 
organiso iiisuvreetlou, but in vain; next day she 
lioi'solf was sel/ed aiul carried to tho Ahbayu. Sot 
at Uborty t\vo days labor, slio was ari-estod anew 
and taken to iiiaiute-Pdtaglc. SIio had five more 
months of prison before <U!aLli closed her tragedy 
of life, and ilurliig this time she wrote her im- 
(luUUod UimoirM^ furtively, with a swiftly flowing 
pen, on sheets of ooarso gray paper given her* by 
ft Ifimlly tiiiiikoy, ofU’ii blotted by tho falling 
tears. The aberu joy with whicli she luul hailed 
the dawn of vovolntion, hor itatved of tlio throno, 
the lilgh hope and heroic dishitcreslodnesB of her 
dveftsuH—all her siucero illusions were uovv disal- 
paled, and at luiigth slie saw into tho heart of 
tliat dcclmnatory tragedy callod tlio Revolution. 
Hov oitavaotov, uuvdo pov(<«i6 through Buflering, took 
on a new reflncinciiti she carried with hor into 
death something of the sanctity uf the martyr, aud 
still, in Carlyle’s phrase, like a white Grecian 
sLatno, soroncly coniploto, sho shines in that black 
wreak of things. Hue boro hoi'Hclf In prison -with 
ft gi'ftoio\iH and (juDouly dignity, Imriwl in hot 
Tliomaon, Sliaftcalmry, rintarch, and Tftcitua. The 
approach of deiilh niisoalcd her lips, and (22d Juno 
to 7th July) in four letters to Buzob, strangely 
(liHcovored in 1803, hIio spoko out a Invo that could 
never now come into conlUct with duty. On the 
Isb November, tho morning of tho oxeciitlon of tlio 
Twenty-two, eho was transferred to the Con- 
ciurgerio, and ihero lay for eight days, Sho went 
to tlio Trilniiial dressod all in whlfco, her long 
black hair hanging down to the girdle, and in tho 
dusk of tho 8tli Novonihcr 1793 she was cametl 
to tlio guilloLiuQ along witli a trembling piintor of 
assignats, whom sho askod Saimon to toko first lo 
aavQ liiui the liovroi'of Rooing her head fall.-—‘You 
cannot,’ said ahe, ‘refuse tho last request of a 
Woman. ’ It is usually told liow, on tho point of 
euUvhig tUo awful aluulows of eternity, she askc<l 
for pen and juqior to write doM-n tho sU^go 
thoughts tliab Wore rising witliin her, but Sainto- 


Reuve bliinke it impossible, puerile, untrue to the 
nature of the licroinc, as well as unauthoiiticntcd 
liy good contemporary evidence. As she looked 
up at the stotno of Liberty, alio exclaimed, ‘0 
Libortc, caiiinie on b’a joii4c 1 ’ or as it is still more 
cumniouly given, ‘ 0 Libevtd, qiie do crimes on 
coninict on ton noiu! ’ She had often said her 
husband would not long sui'vivo hor j a week later 
he lao himself througli witli liis sword-sliok near 
Ronoii, November If), 1703. 

Madame Itolnnd’s jW?rtoiVcj reflects little of the 
ItoiTott amid whioh it wa-s written, but ia a scveiuj and 
delightful Tcvalatioi) of Jidt yoiitli i)i a scries of chaining 
glimpses. But in writing slic ia best and most juitural in 
her letters, as io tho aorica to Bose, those to Bancnl dea 
Isaurt^ the four to Buzot, ami tlio cxquisitoly siinplo 
letters to licr two scliool friciula, Xlcnrictto and Sophie 
Caimct. 2!ho best editions of tlio M6moirea, for tlio first 
time printed in thoirenbivoty, nre blioae of l>auban (1864) 
and caiigdre (18G4), His Letters wem collootod by 
Bauban (2 volk 1807). Sco tlio histories of the Bovolu- 
lion by Miobolci, Corlylo, Von Syhol, ko .; tho studios 
of Dauban (181)4); ilathildo Blind (188Gj; V. Lamy, 
Dctix Peiniiies Cilehyet (1884); and Austin Hobson, Four 
iFi'eiic/uwnM)i{18Q0)} SaiufjO-Bcuvo.in Mottweatta: Lundit, 
vol. viii., and in i’oriraiVs de Fenmes ; and E. Solierer, 
in Flitdea aur la LHlh-ature Contempornine, vol. ii, 

Rolf. Sec Nouthmbu, Normandy. 

Roller iCoruciulw), a family of Picariau birds 
characteristic of tho Ethiopian and Oriental regions, 
albhongli the commuii llollov Is oxteuslvcly distrib¬ 
uted ill tho Pola'iirctic reuion and a fe^v sneciba 
outer tho Australian veoion. No)io arc louiul 
id tho Now Woi’ld. Madagascar possesses three 
species peculiar to itself, and so diflorenb from one 
another that they are i cgariled ns ly]ic8 uf dilioreTit 
genera, and so dlircroiib from other rulloi-a that 
they aro grouped Into a separate suL-faini1y, 
Rracliyptomeiaua) i they are named gminul-roUei'aj 
and am nocturnal in Iiabit. An liullon species, 
Eurystomus orktiUtlia, is also huclurnal, Tlie 
Coimnoii Roller (CWuci'ns garnila) is nn autumn 
or mom rarely a spring visitor to llio Rrltish 
Isles; ami about one Innulvoil have been recorded 
aiuec llio first one woo nuticed by Sir Tliouuts 
Browne in IC44, Koine have vi-sltod the Orkneys 



'riio C'oianioii BoUor (Coracias garrula), 


and Slietifiiids. one has been foiuid as lav west as 
St Kilda, and about half a dozen have been 
recorded from Irokncli It is astviigglev to northern 
Eumpo; in central Europe it is common; in 
counu'ios hordoring on the Meditonuncaii it ia 
vorv almndaiili. It ranges through Asia to Omsk 
in iSilicrin and to North-wcab Iiiclia. In winter it 
oxConda ito migrations to Natal and Capo Colony. 
Tn nizo it ia about a foot long. Tlie general colour 
ia light bluish greon; tlio nimiblo is chcatnnt- 
In-own 5 the wings and rump are adorned with 
boautibil oxnro bluo. The fomalo resemblea the 
male in plumage. Nesting takes place In the 
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^\'oc^t]y liciiints in May. Tlio neat, which ia inaclo 
iit a liollow bi'ce or wall, ia builtr of a few cliips, or 
of roots, ^rasa, featlicvs, and liair, accoitliitg to 
cii'ciiiiislances. Tiie eggs aro live or six in miniber 
and are of a glossy winfce colour. The food consists 
of bcotlos and oilier insects caphired on the groniid. 
The name ' Rollor ’ ia given to the binl on account 
of its varied and luintcady lliglitand the habit the 
male lias, during tlio breeding season, of indnlging 
in osbraordiiiavy tumbling niitie.s, and turning 
aomei'aaults in tlie air, 

RoIIc.Stoil, GeotioI!;, was born nt Maltby in 
YorksliiiQ, July 30, 1820. Ho bad bis schooling at 
Gaiiisboroiigli and Slioflield, next ontcml Pem¬ 
broke Collcgo, O.xfonl, took a classical iiint-olass 
in 1850, and was elected Fellow of bis college the 
next year. Ho studied at Sb Bartholomew's Hos¬ 
pital, and was appointed in 1855 a physician to the 
Jb'it.ish Civil Hoapital at Smyrna. Itcturiung to 
Eiijrlaud in 1857, he was made physician to the 
IlnaclUlb Inlirmary at Oxford, and somewhat lator 
Leo’s icadoi- in Anatomy. In 1860 he was ajipointcd 
Liimcre professor of Anatomy and Pliysiology, 
became F.Il, S. in 1862, Ifellow of Merton College 
in 1872, and died Juno 0, 1881 . Professor llollcstou 
■was an adnnrablo lecturer, ami his 
J-ifa (1870) gave him lugli rank among the scient¬ 
ists of his clay. Anotlior piece of Nvork -was the 
dissertation on craniology in (.iveonwell’s JintiKh 
liwroivs (1877). His Smntijlo Papers aud Ad- 
dresses were collected Ijy Professor 'Ikinier and Mr 
E. 13. Tylor, with a skctcli of Ids life (2 volt*. 188-1). 

Itollliii Chahles, a I'rciich historian who long 
enjoyed a popolarlUv beyond his merits, was born 
ft culler's son at Paris, Jaiuioiy 80, 1661. Jfo 
Bbudied at tlie ColI6go du Plcssis, and became pro- 
fossor tliore, next at Paris, and was cho.son rector 
of the wnivoi-fllty of Paris in 1094. In 1600 lie was 
anpoiuted coadjutor to tlio principal of the College 
of Beauvais, but was ejected from this situation 
twelve years later owing to his Jausenistic sym- 
patliies. Ho was re-cleetcd vector of the imivorBlty 
in 1720, and dicil Septombor 14,17-11. lliw TraiU 
des Etudes (4 vols. 1720-31) has been pronounceil 
hy Vllluinam ‘a monument of good souse and 
t£wtOi' his Histoira Anciema (13 vols. 1730-38), 
long popular and mucli translated, is feeble in its 
pliilosopliy, jojnno in its criticism, and often iuac- 
curate in its tacts. Yet ib has opened the study 
of anelenb liistory to many inon since the young 
prince Pjedoi'ick tlio Groat. IIU lUsloire Itomuinc 
(10 vols. 1738-48) was a much inferior work, long 
since deservedly forgotten, 

Kolliii, Liionu. Soe Lkdru-Rolmk. 

ItollOi See NoiiTJiJir.N, Nohmanov. 

Rolls, Master of tuu, was fonnorly the chief 
of the twolvo Masters in Chancery, ontnisted with 
the care of grants passed niider tho great seal, and 
of all the records of tlie Chancery; lie also sat on 
the equity side of the court as aii iiido])endcnt 
tliongli suhoidiiiate judgo; doubts having been 
mised as to iiis jurisdiction, Ins power.s wore eon- 
Jlriiicil by act of parliament in 17.30. The odicial 
vasidGiicc of the Master of tlio Polls in Clmiiocry 
Lane, with the ctiancl, d:c. thorcto attached, form 
the Liberty of tlio Rolls, Tlie Master of the Holla 
was /ormei'ly |jcrmitted to sit in tJiu House of 
Coiiimoits, ami this usage was defended in a well- 
known HpQcch by Macaulay. By the Judicature 
Act of 1873 tho Jfaslcr of the Rolls was excliid^ 
from tho House of Conniions; ho has .since been 
tmiisforred, by ail act passed in 1881, to the Court 
of Appeal, but ho continues to perform adminis¬ 
trative duties as head of the licconl CJlico, I'^or 
the Rolls Series, ace Records. 

Roiticigusi, foriuorly the nauic of a region of 
Italy, forming tho nortliem portion of the states of 


the Clniroh (q.v.), and comprising tlio delegations 
of Bologna, Ravenna, I'crmra, ami Forli. These 
delegations bccniue in 1861 distinct provinces of 
tlie Kingdom of Italy. 

Romaic, a term for tlio popular Greek dialect 
developed boforo tlio fall of the Byzantine empire, 
eweufciftlly similar to tho modern Greek tongue os 
now spoken. Tlio first who wrote in this popular 
longue is believed to liavo been a nimik Prodrommi 
it) tlio 12th century. Tiiosc who clung to tlio old 
Attic which still niaintaiuQd an artificial exist- 
euco called thcniBolvcR Jlelhncs; tho party of the 
mpnlav speech were called Itomaioi, from Nch 
R ome (‘new Romo’), the new naino for tho capital 
of tho eaabem empire. ^Seo Greroii:, Vol, ii. 
302. 

Romaiiic, William, ovangulical ilivinn, was 
bora lit Hartlepool, Bnrliam, fiicptomliQr 25, 1714, 
and was educated at Hertford College and Clirisb 
Church, Oxford. IIo held curacies at Low Trench- 
nrd, Devon; Banstcad niul Horton, Middlesex j 
■was loclmer pf St Georgo’s, Botolnii Lane, and St 
Rotolph's, BillingsgaLo, and of St DmiRtan’s-in- 
Uio-'Nvcst from 1749 till liis death. He was also 
asnlBtaiit morning pvoaclicr at St Goorgo’s, Hanover 
Sijuaro, 1760-66; curate and morning iircivolicr nt 
Sb Olavo’s, Sonlliwaik, 1750-50; ami morning 
prcuclicr at St Bavtholmnow tho Groat, Smibbliold, 
1709. In J7C4 ho was chosoii rector of St Andrew 
"Wardrobe and St Ann’s, Blarkfriars. and though 
the election was disputetl it was confiriucd by the 
Court of Cliitnccvy in 1700, and be held tho nving 
till his death, July 20,1705. Uonmino was a bul¬ 
wark of EvangolicaliBiu in his clay, though himself 
infected with tho taint of Iliitchiiisoninniam, IIo 
nHsailcd, not without credit, Warburtnu's Divine 
Legation of Moses: publisheil cominontariOH, many 
sormoiw, and threo ImokH of uilllication that enjoyed 
for throe generations a romarkabhi 


the Hon. and Rev. W. R. Cailt)giui’(8 vols. 1700), 

Komnii Avoliltccliirc, Of the early avoid- 
toctnro of Romo and the other Latin oitii's com¬ 
paratively little ia known; tlio rumaiiiN of oarly 
Italian arcliilecturo consist of a few luelms anil 
stqmlchral wominient.H. Witli the romiuoHt of 
Cartijago, Greece, and Egypt tho Ilmimiis liocamo 
ftcciuttiiitcd with the arts of tlio.so coniitrios, and liy 
degreew ciideavoured to nso tliom for Mm ombolIiHli- 
mont of tho imjioTinl city, llcsidcs, Romo imdor 
the empiro lyas tlio capital of tho world, and 
attracted artists from ovory cuuntiy, Tho result 
Wfts that the ardiilccturo of Itomo Imeiiuio a mixed 
stylo. It wUH largely imjmrLi!il, ami jnirtook of tlm 
clinractor of tho iinpovtors, Tiio great inlorcstof 
lUmaii lu-chilcctuio is that it is a mixliiro ami 
aiiialganiuthm of miciont styles, and tlio starling- 
iMiint for inodoni styles. It'is thus tlic coimccting- 
link hcbweon ancient and uiodovn art; the -whoTo 
hi-itory of Roman mchitectmo being that of a tmu- 
siUoii, alow biibBtondy, from the oxternal arehiteiv 
tiirc of Uio Greok temple to the interim] aruhllei'Lnro 
of tho bfwilioa. Romo liornwed from ('reeei! tlie 
obloiijj iiHi-islylar toinjdo, with its liorizinilnl eon- 
stmetioH and deeoiatioii, ami tho varions ‘ordius. ’ 
See (;<ir.UMN, Gituiiic Aiujiiitixiturk, From the 
EtruHoaiiH prolwibly wore derived tlio einmlar form 
of L-eiiiplo and tho cironlnr areh. wldoli became 
lending fcatuies in the iloviileimiont of tho future 
Roman stylo. Tho poripLoval form of the Grook 
toinplo, liowover, \va.s seldom followed by the 
Romans, who proforrod to adliero to |,ho oiuly 
Italian form of cohmins attached to tho walls of tlio 
colln. 

Tho Orders imported from Greece were tlio Doric, 
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ioiiia, and C'oriiitliiaii. Tiiefiis fl’ove nil used in 
Romo, but witli boidq niodificatlons; flie Doric, 
for oxaniylo, boin^ nevov employed as in Greece, 
boinn witiioiib flnling, and bnving tho capital and 
9ntc.blat.uro altcrod, and a Lane added, so as to 
make the abyle more eimilai to bhc others, with 



1% 1.- Doric Arcmia 

;Wuch it was often nssooiabcd. Tlio Jonic Imtl tlio 
volutes turned oirb angularwise, so as to present 
a einijlar face in cnoh diiootion. The 
favourite ‘owler’ of the llomaus, however, 
was Elio Covhkblilan. ft was luvoiitcd in 
Gixjoco, bub iiwi'O fully devckipcd in Rome, 
whuro it Hiiited ilie dosiro which existed 
fov YiciiiwHS and Ivixuviance in avchltcclwvc. 

Many /itto o.vaitipjuii of UiIh stylo oxtst in 
Romo (as bbo I'antbcon and Ihc Wmplcof 
Jupitor Slatoi') and in the prcvhiccs (as 
tlio MaUon Cavrio at Klines and Uio Uioat 
Touinlo at jlualboU), tho capitalH, wliei-ovor 
found, boiiig doaigiietl in oudlcss varioly. 

Tho Coiiiiioaito order was an invention 
of tho lloniaiiB, and is eoiuetiino,s called the 
Roman orihr. It is a combination of tho 
lonio and Coi'inUiiaii. All tlioso orders 
U'CM (anployod by the Romans, hut in a 
inannor peculiar to blionisolves; thoycom* ' 
blired with the Greek ordora tho arch. This 
feature, at drab conliiicd to subatrnctnres, 
wofj gradually liUroihicod into the visible pftvta of 
bite Btrnoturo, and bocumo {inally an important 


daced, And fitnii them arciics uere thro^vn wliicli 
anpported thewall. Tliiswas tlio favourite stylo of 
tlie Ronians, and may lie scon in all their inipni'taTit 
works (ainphithcatves, arches, baths, &c,). They 
piled one order above anotiier, niarking each story 
witli the entablature. As the style proceeded 
vaulting; and arcliing became more common, os)teci- 
ally in inteinal construction, but the horizontal 
ornamcntatioii was nerev entirely abandoned. 
Avchcfl of the above construction were thrown from 
pillar to pillar behind tlie entablature, but gradrv- 
ally tlie pier was omitted, and tho arch openly 
conatnteted from column to column, the archibiave 
l>cnt Kiiiiid it, and the comice continued liomon- 
tally ftlx>vo, as at Diocletian's palace at Spalato. 

l*lio huildinga executed by the Romans arc very 
varieil in bheit cbavacter, bnt tlio same style nyos 
used for temples, baths, amnliithcatres, tnumrilial 
arcbesa tombs, &c. The cariinst temples of u’Jiich 
i-ctuaina nowexistaro tliose of Jupiter Stator in Llio 
Formn, Jupiter Tonnna, and Mara Rltor, all of the 
Augustan epoch, and each witli only tinee columns 
left The-io arc sujipoaed to have been nearly 
pcripternl, and it is worttiy of notice that tho cells 
aie all large, arid one of them hits an apeo. 

One of the moat interesting temples of Rome i& 
the Pantheon. TJ»e portico is of tlio ago of Aligns- 
tna, but the rottinclals mobftbly considerably later. 
The dome of the iiitorior is a sploiulid example of 
the progress of Roman architecture in developing 




I’ig. 2. —Cokirbyni'il at ypnlnto. 


olomont in tho olevations. Tlie columns wore placed 
(lie. 1) at wide iiiLorvals, and sob on pcdcsbnls to 
give tikom aikd the oiitablaturo n propor proportion; 
>vliilaL liohind tho colnniiia sqitaro piora were intro- 
.il3 __ 


Fig. 3.—Transverse ticotiou of Basilica of ifaxonblua. 


the use of the nicli, and transfoi'rniK tiio decorabioa 
from tho exterior to the interior. The foi'inor is in 
Uiia case totally sacrificed to tha latter, but the 
intoiior JiiiB not yet boon anrpasaod for [joWne« of 
conatruotioii or Buuplicity and auhlimity of_ ofTeeb 
(800 Panthkom). Other oxuniplcs of circular 
toinploa, on a small Bcale, are found at Tivoli and 
in Romo, both dedicatod to Vesta. 

*riio gi'oatest works of tlve Romans, bowevet, 
were not their tompJe.s. Tho Rnsilicas (q.v.), Am- 
plilthcati'cs (q.v.), and Babbs (q.v.) are fai’ kuove 
iiuikioraiiR an<( more stupondouB as works of ait, 
and all show hew well the Romans had succeeded 
in producing an internal avchitecturo, whioli at a 
later period became so useful an a niodcl for Cnns* 
Uan buildings. Tho Basilica of Trajan is a typo of 
tlkc Christian wooclen-i-oofcrt chiudiosj whue tiiat 
of Maxentine (fig. 3), with its great intersecting 
vault.'i, and its vaullcd aisles and bnttressps, con¬ 
tains the gonna of tlio greatest Olu'istian cathedrab. 
Tho Roman amphitheatres liiive never been aui- 

t oBsod for sir.o and crundour, or for Biubawnty to 
liolr pnrpofio. And of the baths sufUoient reniaiija 
still cKist, ftlUtoogh luucb dooayod, from the pensh- 
able iiaturo of tho brick wwl stucco eml>loyod In 
thoir conatYueUoUj .bo prove tlwLt tho soavcely cred¬ 
ible dMcriptions of contonummrfeg were surpassed 
by Urn wugmificonee of tha buildings thoniselvoa. 
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Among the otliei’ \'avic[l inihlie worlcB of tlio 
Romans are tliciv Aqueducts (q.v.l anti brlilgea, 
triiimpl'ri'l Arclies (q.v.j, nillai-H oi victory, and 
tonihs. Of tlic tonihsuf the RomaitH the cai'liest 
and best Bpecinicii is that of Crecilia MetoUa (wife 
of Ciassus) 071 tliQ Apjiiaii "Way (fig. *t). It con¬ 
sists (like iiioat lioinaii toiiilis) of a roiiml dniin 


Fig. 4.—Tomb of CmciUd lloteUa. 

plumed nil a squaro lioscuiout, and was probably 
aiiniiniiiuud by a conical roof. Tlio tomb of 
AiigiiHtiiH ^V!l8 similar, <m a very lorgc scale, and 
iJio tOophig roof W(U) broken into tcrmcco nJanted 
li'OGS, Thai of Adrian {now the cantlo of St 
Angelo in Rome) is another uuornions example. 
Tim toiiibH were gononilly ranged along tho M'ays 
leading to the gates of cities. 

Tlio lator toiiiba of Romo are well worthy of 
study, as they contain many specimens of tlio 
transition toM’ai’da tlio Clii istiaii style. They avo 
generally vaulted. freoneiiLly with domes, os, for 
instaiiCQ, the tombs of St Helena and Sta Costanzn. 
Forgusson also places tlio so-caUed 'Temple of 
Minerva Sfodior (fig, fl) amongHt the loinlw. ft 



Fig. B,—Phin of the Temple of Aliiicrva Jllcdioa nt Home. 

is a beautifully arranged bnilding with Ion sidcH, 
all containing deep niches (except tlio side with 
the door), Hiinuouiitod by a clerestory, with ten 
wolhpyupoi'tioncil windows. 'LTio vault is polyg¬ 
onal inside and oul.sido; and the poinlontivcs, 
ribs, biitticwos, &c ,, ndiich go itiiparlaiii: a 

part in tlio Christian architoctuvo both of tho East 
and West, are distinctly used in its constriicliou. 

Of the doinostic arclutecturo of the Romans wo 


liovo many wondorfiiUy preserved apcciinons ia 
Ilcrcufauciiin anti I'ompeu, Hhowing Dot/i t/io 
arraiigcinciite and decorations of tho dwellings of 
all classes. Of tlio great palaces and villas, now- 
evor, none vcniaiii except tho palace of Diocletian, at 
Simlflto, in Dalmatia—an important bniltling, wliicli 
slioivs many steps in the piogi'cs.s of the ftbyJo. 

See, besides the Handbooks of nvolntooburo, Ik 
Adam, iJuhia of the Palaea of Dioclclian (1704); 
Taylor and Crossy, ylychUecliirnl Antiquities of 
/•omo (X821; now od. 1874); 1‘Vecnmn,//isto/'icni 
and Architectural Sketches (1870); T. O. Jack- 
son, Dalmatia, the Quantcro, a7id (3 vols. 

1887). 

Roninn Chithollc Clmrch. Oardinul 
Bonarmino, in liis trcnliso Do Dccl. inilit., 
chap. 2, (leriiics the ' church copyiigiit isoi in ir.s, 
mihUnt ’ as follows i ‘ An I'v J. r- i.ipi'Uicott 
nf*aemhly of inon united I)y L-oiiii«nx. 
tho uimoftsian of tlia finmo ChvihLtaii faith, 
mid i»y tho coininunlon of tho .siiiiio sacra¬ 
ments, muler the rule of lugitimato piistovs, 
and (Specially of tho one vicav of Christ on 
ourtli, tho Roman imtiLiir.' It is evident 
that this is really a ileniiitiou of Iho Roman 
Catholic Cliuicn. Tho truth is that tho 
Roman Catluijic (hiuvoli elaiiiiH exclnsivu 
right U) the title of Clmvch of Chrisl on 
earth, and declares that ‘oiilsido of licr fold 
there is no salvation.' Tliis claim of tlio 
Clmi-cli of Romo to ho tho oxoluslvo means 
of HiUvation lins boon nnioli niismidevsLooil, 
and calln for sonio words of explanation. 
As wo intend to vumovo a iiiieconcoptioii, 
wc oxpiain first what tlio claim docs not moan, It 
does not mean tlint none but Roman Catholics 
nro in tlio way of salvation. Tills Is Hiilllclontly 
elom* frojii tho Rncydicai jotters f'Quanto eon- 
Ilciaimir’) of Fupo Pius IX., dated August If), 
1803. ‘It is well Icnown,’ writes His llollnoss, 
‘Uiat l-hoso who lalumr under an invincihlo Igiior- 
aiico concei'iiiiig our most holy rnligion, ami 
who at tho same time sedulously oliscrving tliu 
natural law and the nrccopts tlioroof, whioli are 
inscribed by Ood on tlio lioarls of all, aro ready 
to obey God, can, tlio virtau of divino light 
and grace working wltliin tliciu, attain to uliurnal 
life.' It is not llion tho teaching of tliu Roman 
Clmrch that none hui Uoiiiioi CaLlioHcs am saved. 
TTio sense of tho axiom 'outside tho Clmmh of 
Rome thoi-o ia no salvation,' as undoislood Ity 
Roman Catliolio theologians, is that, wlioi'caa Clirisb 
camo oil earth to estahliHli a eliurcli wliidli was to 
he tho divinely appointed iiieiviia for tlio salvation 
of all moil, tlio lloiiuin Cnthiilic. (Iliiindi is that 
church.^ Furthor liglit may be cast on tho soiisu of 
this axiom by conaidoriiig tho dlstfiiction madn hy 
Roman Catliolio IhoulogianH botweon tho body of 
the church ami tlio soul of tho chmoh. By lliii 
body of the cliiircli they understand tho oliuicU 
conshlercd as ii visible ami external Hoiiioty. My 
tho .soul of (liu clmiTli they imderslaiul llio supi-r- 
iinturnl lifo of tho imniihers of llio cliiireli" that is 
to aay, nanctifying grace. XVlioevor, thou, is in 
the sbttto of grace bolt)tigH to tho soul of the ehiui'h, 
WIioQvcr is not in tliu slato of graoe, oven thmigli 
ho holnng to Uiu visible and external organisation or 
body of tho church, cloca not boluiig lo iliuuoiil of the 
church. Now tho axiom ' outsldo tlio cliuroli thcro 
IS no salvation ’ haa roferonoo priniarily to llio soul 
of tlio church. TIiuh, then, according to Uoiuaii 
Catholic doctriiio, Uui mm-Catliolio wlio dies in llio 
stoto of grace is saved, 'J’ho Catholic who dios out 
of tho state of gmeo is lo.st. 

In Wio symbol conmioiiiy kiiou'ii as Clio NicoiiG 
Ciecd, faith is expressed ui ‘ono, holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic Clnircli,' Cliristian antiquity then 
rcgai’dcd unity, sauclity, catholicity, and aponto- 
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Kciby as propeitios of tho tine churcii. The 
Clmi'cli of llouio claims to |)o»sc.ss these properties, 
lUiil to ])ossess Lljcm manifestly, and in couse' 
qnenoG claiinfi to he cloavly rccngnisiible aa llio 
true clinrcli of Chiist.—The Uhureli of Home 
claims to be one, with the comidotcst and iiiosb 
iiovfecb nnity, wit\\ unity of iloetiine, unity of 
Jitiii'gy, mid unity of goverjimorit, (1) With unity 
of docti'iiie. Roman Catholics all the world over 
liavo pi'eclaoly blio same faith : tho learned, indeed, 
limy have a Ini-gev acquaintance with tlio doctrines 
of faith than the illiterate; bub thci-o is nothing 
believed by the moat loaviicd theologian wliicli is 
nob boUovod, at least implicitly, l>y the most simple 
moinber of the faithful. Every Roman Catholic 
says, ‘I believe wliatovev the holy Catlmlic 
Church pro 2 )oaos for my heliaf.' (21 With unity 
of liturgy. In every part of tho world the Homan 
Catholic Oluirch ouev.s tho snuie unbloody sacrifice 
of the mass, everywliore administci's the same suern- 
uionta, Qvorywlieve observes tho same great festival 
(lays, k&o. (3) Witli unity of government. Roman 
CatlioHca, whether living under monarchical or 
rouublican governmenU, whether nnited to each 
oblior Or ilivulcd from each other hy their various 
national interests, are everywhoro in subjection to 
bl\oir uaatora \dsho\)9, a»d above ail to tlio 
Holy ^ 00 . Indeed, it lias perhaps never been 
doiuod that with respect to unity the Roman 
Catholic CUvu'ch excels all other olinrohos.'—The 
Roman Catholic Cluu'oh olaliits to possess visibly 
tho second proiierby of the true clmreU—viz. 
muGliti/. Ijlie claims to bo holy(l) by reason of 
the holy doolvlucs wliich she tcachoa. Thus, she 
insists upon tlio great Until of moral rcsiionsi* 
billty, b'ho doelavos that, Uiougli man’s frcedoni 
of will wiw iiupaivod liy blvo Fall, it was not de¬ 
stroyed ; that freedom of will reinaiiis, and that 
no a<lult can bo saved wlllinut llte due o.'corciso 
of iU She proclaims that 'faith without worJts is 
douci,' She calls upon her children to confront 
Uvelv evU yiaaswu^ with tUa sv^iavoua of fftfttUvg wvd 
inortilication in tholr iiaiuls; liolds in high honour 
tho ‘llto of ecnijisola,’ the life of voluntary poverty, 
eliastlty, ami obodieucc \ and doclaves that such 
was tlio lifo of tlie Lord ami of tho precursor of 
the Lord. <2) lly voasou of tlio moans of Uollnosa 
wliicli slio provides, Vromiiiont amongst Uicso a 
Roman Catliollo would place tho saoi-ameiit of 
penance. (3) lly retisnii of tho fruit of holiness 
wliloli she produces. Professing that she lum 
e.xiatod from the lirst, tlic Roman Catholic Church 
elaiiiis as hor own all tho saints of post timos. 
Sho dcoIai-QS that hor power of protluclng saints 
is strong to this day, and points to a (it Erancis 
Xavier, ii St Oliarlc!^ Jlorronioo, a St Philip 
Nori, a St Prnneis do SalCH. iv St Vincent do Paul, 
ami many other saints of moro recont times. 
Ami whoovor is acquainted witii tlio rigorous 
iiuluiry whicli ]n’Ocoues the process of caiioni- 
flation, wlintovcr ho may tliinic of the faith of 
llioso canonised by Rome, will admit that the 
jiainls of tho Homan Ciinrch woi'o men of even 
liorolc virtue.—Tho Roman Catholic Church clainiH 
to visibly possess tho third property of tho true 
chuvcli—viz. ciilholiuii!/. yiio claims to be Catholic 
■lie June, inasmuch as flbe nvoh cominiBBvoTwnl to 
‘ Loach ad natioiiBand also de facto, mid this in 
three ways. (1) .With respect to jiersonB. This 
lueana that Lluman Cabliolics con-stitiito by far tlio 
moat nnmoi'Otts body of ChrlstiaiiH. (2) With 
mspcct to placo. TJiia means that tho Itoinaii 
Catholic religion is more or loss dilliiBed whorevor 
Olivialianity prevails, (3) With respect to Lima 
This moans that sho has existed visibly since the 
days of the apostles, and that slio will exist visibly 
till tho end. Tiio claim of eputinued oxiatonce 
from tlio first roally merges into the claim of 


aiMwtolicifcy, wliich we shall next explain. Her 
belief in her continuance of existence mH tlie eud 
she bflsos oh CJn-isb's pi'omi.se of constant assist- 
aiice, which she declnrca was made to hcvaelf.— 
Finally, tho Clmrch of Rome cluiiiiB to possess 
visibly tlie fourth property of the true churcli— 
apoitolicily, She elanna te be apostolic {1) c«j 
founded by C'Inist tlivoiigli the apostles, and be- 
caiMe her pastois descend from tlie apostles by a 
siicccssioii whicli lias never been brokon. Under 
this liood we may remark that, wliilc many Pm- 
tostant writers liavc denied that St Peter the 
apostle over resuled in Rome, on tlie other hand 
many well-known Protestant nuthointios, such as 
Harrow, Cave. Chamicr, Vossius, Baiutier, Bishop 
Pearson, and vYliiston, liave freely conceded this to 
Iho Catholics. Winston states that tlio fact of £jt 
Peter’s rcaideuee at Rome ‘ is so clear in Clinstiim 
antiquity that it is a abainc for any Protestant lo 
confess that any Protestant ever denied it.’ Bishop 
Pearson declares that‘it is wonderful that those 
con be fonml who deny that Peter ever was at 
Itoiiio,' Baratiev is still more einplialic i ‘ All the 
nncioiits,’ he writes, ‘ and the great majority of tiie 
moderns havo uiulertakoii to derive the succession 
of the blslions of Rome from Llie apostle Peter. 
Ro great in this loattev has been the agreement of 
all Uiat in tnitli it ought to be deemed a miracle 
llial covtaiii persons born in our day have presumed 
to deny a fact so manifest,’ IBcsiclos claimhigcon' 
neclion with die apostles, by a line of pastoi-s. 
dcscoiiding from tiicni in uiiintorruptecl miccessioii, 
the Clmroli of Rome claims to bo apostolical (2) by 
reasmi of hot doctrines. She denies that slio bas 
over surrciidored any ilootrine taught by tho 
apostles, and sho denies that sho has ever professed, 
any dootrino which is not contnlned in divine 
aiioatolical tradition. Moro it must be roincmbored 
ihal, whiio tho Church of Romo uoceptd the Woi'd 
of fiod alone and dxolusjvolj' as the Riilo of Faith, 
besides the Sacred Bcrlptnrcs or written Woid of 
tied y» admlta unwrktew Word evi (iod, wbicit 
iiasscssoB an authority equal to that of tho writteu 
vVord. By tins unwritten Word of Qod Roman 
Catliolics undcistand n body of trutlis doRvored by 
Christ to tho iqiostlcs, ami by Die nposties fco their 
auoccesore. and which wore not in the iii'St instance 
coimultteu to writing. It is certainly worthy of 
note that Glirist did nol write, but jneaclu that he 
did nob comniaiid his apostles to tvrito, but to 
preach; that only five out of tho twelve apostles— 
reckoning St Matiiius in tho placo of Judas—are 
recorded to b&vo written anytliiiig at allj tliat 
three out of those five—St Peter, St James* and St 
Jude—have loft us nothing inoi:o than brief opietles, 
wrilton undor particular circumBtancee, and for 
suocial reasons; that mora tliaii lialf of the Now 
Q'cataiuonb was wi'itten by inspired inoii wtio were 
not among tho apostles tn wliom Die couimission 
was adiirMSwl by ouv Saviour. The clmi'cli is the 
depositary, guanlmn, and living and infallible in- 
tjei'preter of both tho written and the unwritten 
Woi'd of God. Jfc may bo I'emiu-kccl, jn passing, 
that thorn would aocm to be some analoey botw^n 
the Roman Catholic rule of faith and the civil 
constitution of England. According to Judge 
IHaclwtQUo’s Comiiicntaiy, tho municipal laws of 
Eiiglaml ai-o divided into (ex non smpta, the iiu- 
vvriltou or eoiiiinon law, and the lex soripla. or 
etatuto lawj and the common law is the ‘iiifib 
ground and chief coi'nor-sbono of the laws of Eug- 
lanil,’ If the question arises as to how theaQ 
cuHloiiia or maxima aio lo bo Icnowii, and by whom 
Ihdv validity » to Ihj dctormiuMl, iMaQkatQaa 
decides tliat the question iiiust be settled by, the 
judges in tho several courts of justice, for these 
jwlgesara ‘the dopositaiiea of iho lair, fc)»Q living 
ojiicles, who imist decide in all cases of doubt, 
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Tlio CJiurcIi of lioma teaches that no ndditiun 
lioa ever been made to tlio deposit of faith left 
by the apostles to the oluirclij and tliat no oh- 
jooLLve increase of revelation is to he expected. 
Slio does not tleii^v that diviiio rovolatioiia linve 
been made to iruUvithial« aiuce tlio dava ol the 
apostles, but slic holds that bucIi I'cvciatiom do 
not increase b[jo doi)oaib of Clni'stian i-evefation, 
and do iiutconutltutc nn article of Catholic failh 
to be professed by all the faithful. The faitliftil 
aro not bound to accept revelations inodo to private 
peisuna, oven though tho cluircli should express 
approval of these revelations; for it ia understood 
that the church does not intend by her approval 
to guarantee their gcmiiucucBS. The approval 
of the church ninoiints to no more tiuut a {leclava- 
tion tliattliere ia iiotliing in the sappoaed revcla- 
tioiiH at viu-iaiico ^vith Bound faith and uiurality. 
lint though bliQ entire deposit of faith was received 
by tiro church fruiu the apostles, it docs not follow 
tliab'all the untliB contaiued in this deposit were 
revealed and have boon at all times 

expliGUbj taught by the chiiVGli. Thci'o line. In¬ 
deed, never been any dilleronce with reapect to 
tho fonmd object, as it is culled, or motive of 
faith. ^Vliutovor truth lias beon heUeved Iiok 
always been accepted on the authority of Cod 
wlio rox'oalcd it, liut with respect to tlio nuitcriul 
object offaibh—i.e. tho truths of rovolatlon—there 
has heeu tliis diti'orenco, tliat, while sonio have 
boon fi'om the jh'sb explicitly believed, others wero 
at one time believed implicitly only. Tlio distinct 

E ropositlou and promulgation of these Utter doc- 
rluoa belongs to tho mayislwiwn, or teaching 
olIlcQ, which the churoli exorcises uudor tho gtiiil- 
anoo of the Holy Sniiifc. 

The oliuroh tullils this teaching ofhcc in many 
wiii>’s t f 1) Ify iiidlcalingiu dotuil the varioim truths 
oontainod in some cuuiplo.x article of explicit fiiitli. 
Time, lb wcw always expressly beliovod by the 
cliuroh that our Saviour was a true and perfect 
man. Bub if <niv Saviour waa truly man It follows 
Llintr He jiussusscd a Iminau body, a ralioiml kouI, 
ti human will, and a human energy. And llicso 
various ooiiscqueuces tho oliuroii dititincUy pro- 
nusod for explicit belief, on tho emergence of the 
(iuofltio, Apolliiiai'ittti, Mnnothellto, and other 
hovoaies at variance wiui these cousoqiionoos. Or, 
to take nil instauco from HutiKUi Catholic theology, 
the plonltuilo of the primacy of the Bishop of Uomo 
luis alwaya been a principle of faith oxpKcitly bo- 
lioyod. But, ns occasions mid cirouinstiuicca re- 
qiiircd, the churoli has pvuposed for explicit fuitli 
one or other of the prerogatives involved iii this 
primacy. (2) By enunciating in partioiiliir trutliH 
already coinprcliondediu suine miiveiml pmposilioii 
of oxplioib faith. Thus, ^vliile tho church liml already 
taugfib that grace was iiecessaiy for all salutary 
autions uiid Htutos, on occtisum of tho •Soniipolagiuu 
lioi'csy it distinctly decreed that grace was neces- 
Hury for ontranco into the way (if salvation and for 
pomoveraiico in the enme. (3) By proposing dis- 
tiiiotly and articulately wliat was already beliovcd, 
though with less distiiiotncrts, Tims, according to 
Roman Ciitliolics, it has always been tlio belief 
of tho church that it was doe to tlie Iioiionr of, 
the Son of God that Jfis mother should bo free 
from the least slain of sin. The proclaninlion, 
llioH, in roconi ymiv ol tUa uf the hnuia/a- 

ulato Coneoption was no move than the dintincl 
and artieuliito declnmtioii of a truth which had 
boon an object of iritjilicit belief froin (lio /list. 
(4) By expressly (Icolaring uomo trntlis wliicli Inul 
boon alreafly indicated by tiio |>ractico of the 
oliuroh, Tims, tho church, by not mbaptising 
bkoso convti’Led to her fold from heresy, hod 
practically maiilfoslcd her belief in tho viUidity 
of baptism conferred by liorotics; bnt when the 


validity of heretical baptism was impugned she 
expressly declared that wheio tho proper matter, 
form, and intention were employed such luiplisin 
was valid. Thus, then, according to the Roman 
Cntlmlic teacliing, there may bo trntlis objectively 
contained in the depogib of revelation, or the lo- 
inoto rule of faith, wliicli have not been always 
efearfy proposed and promidgafcd by t/ic proxi- 
, male rule of faith—i.e. the 'initgistevium of tlio 
I clmrcli. Until they are tlins ju'oposcd and pri>- 
imilgatod they may bo called in question with¬ 
out loss of faith; for tho unity of faith is 
maintaiDed so long as ihcro is due subjcctiuii to 
the viagisterivm of tho chnrcli. In the liistory of 
many doctrines we may distinguish throe distinct 
phases; (1) In tho Jlrsl instance, they are im¬ 
plicitly contained in rcvolation iiuleod, hut not 
yet proiMJSed by tlio clinvoli; and b^ liio faithful 
they aro not explicitly believed, ncitlior aro tlioy 
called in question, (2) Tiion arises a controversy 
concerning those doctrines; some aro for aceeptlug, 
othera for rejecting them. (3) Rinally, tho clmrcli, 
either hyBolomn jiulginont oruylicr coimnoii toiicli- 
iiig, declares that these doctrines belong to tlio 
deposit of rovolatlon ; and thenceforward they are 
an object of explicit faith. 

For the teaching of llie Roman C'alliolio Clmrcli 
concerning the IRny See wo niiiBt refer our leaders 
to the articles Fopu, iNrALLiiJiLi'i’Y, &o. 
may, however, nientlon jiovo that the very mvnio 
Roman Catholic is hitondcd ns an oxpressiun 
of the belief that tlioro can bo no true Cath¬ 
olicity without union with Romo. Reniim Cath¬ 
olics oasert that there can be no catholioity 
without unity: and they contend that tho See uf 
Romo has always been regarded iw the som oo of 
unity, juul lhal coniinumon with Ruino vvas ru- 
garclvtl by the early olmrol) as Uio nltimato proof 
of ortho<lox*y. In support of this contoiitioii they 
quote many strikbig declarations of Iho Fatlioi-a 
and of tJio early coiniciJs. Tlio nanjo ‘Jiomaii 
CatlioHo’ ia notneiv. Cardinal Newman, writing 
of the 6th and 0th eonturics, says i 'It is move 
than remarkable that Catholics of this period woie 
iloiiolcd by the additional title of “ Roniana." Ner 
was thin asBociation of CatliuliciHin with the Hce 
of Romo nn intriHlnctloii of that ago' {Jiumy on 
Dcvelopinenl, chaji. v.). 

The hiorareliy of tho Roman Catliuliu Cliureh 
consisls of the sovoioign piintiO', who i« aBHiutod 
by the Sacred Collegu of CanliuulH, uml by Huvonil 
sacred cuiigrogations, or ponnanenb eiiolpHiuHlicul 
coiiimittocs: of the piiiiiarulm, nrclihiHliupH, and 
bisliojM j of the apoBtuliu delegates, vicavn, uiiil 
prefects; and of eortain alibuLs iiiui luoiati'H, The 
cai-diiiala, who are the advlsius amt UHsislaiilM of 
llio sovemigii ])ontiir, constitute llie KUprome eimii- 
oil or Hciialo of tho ehureli; and on tlm (leatli 
of tlio poiitiir they duet IiIk Huccas.sor. Tim Collogo 
of CanliiialH when coinplotu consists of 70 nioiii- 
bom: 0 eardiiial bi«h()ps, wIiuro diocoses nru tho (i 
‘Submlmu Scoa’of Ostia and YelloLri, Porto ami 
Santa Riiliiiu, Albaiio, Friweati, i’uli'nU'iiia, and 
Sabina, CO cardinal priuHls, ami U civrdimil 
deacons. In Jaiumry 1«1)1 Llmro woro (14 car- 
diiials, of whom 3(1 wore Italian; 0 Anstrian, 
Goiman, or PoUahj 0 Froiioh; 4 Biitish suhjeelH; 
4Spniiiali; 2 PortiigiiDso ; I of tlio United SLaU’.H; 

1 Bofgiftfi { and 2 Swiss. Tiiu saoj'ed congregaCnuiH, 
alMiutQO in nuinhov, coiiaist of cardinals, consul tom, 
and ollicials, and carry on the central admiiiisbrn- 
tioii of the Koinan Catholic Clinrch. Tim follow¬ 
ing are the principal congregutionB. (1) Tlio Con- 
grcgation of Urn Coiuioil, for the iiilcriivotation 
and o,xeeiitmn of tlio dociocH of tho Connell of 
Trent, and for receiving from bislmpH roportn on 
tho slait© of thoir diocoscB, Attacliod to this thovo 
iH a special CoJigrogation for the Revision of Pro- 
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vincial Syiiotlw. (2) Tlie CongiQKatioii of RIsliops 
ftiul Regulars, for jiulging appeals against episco¬ 
pal acntoucea, for the lieaiing of causes lietwosn 
bisliopa ami regnlarfl, and for bbe revision and 
approbaCion of nilca of religione bodies. (3) Tfie 
Con"venal\on of Propaganda, for the propagation 
of too faith and llio govonuiienb of the clnirch in 
noivCatlioIic cniintfics. Attached to tliis there is 
a Congregation for AlViiirs of the Orienbal Rite, with 
a comniission, for the revision and correction of 
Oriental liooks. (4) 'i’lic Congregation of Sacred | 
Riles, for the decision of all que.stions relative to 
the liturgy, rites, and ccrcuionies, and for the j 
conduct of the procosaes of the Ircatificalion ami | 
canonisation of saints, fg) The Congregation of 
the Index, for filic condojuMation of writings pre- 
3 ndio.ial In faith or luoiulity. (6> The Congrega¬ 
tion of the Holy Odlco, sometimes known as the 
Congregation of Uic Inquisition, for the examiim- 
tion and rcpvosHion nt liOYOtical doctrines*. (7) Tl»c 
CoiiCT'egatinii of Tiidiilgcncos and Saci-cd Relico, 
for the profllaniation of indnlgonces ami the decision i 


lag occloflioflUcal privilogca and oseinptionB, as to 
persons, places, ami things. The juriwliction of 
tlio congvegations docs not cease on the death of 
the sovereign pontill: novortliolcsB all iinporlant 
hiisiiiess [s suspouded during the vacancy of the 
Ilniy Hce. 

Tliore are 10 palviavohatos, wttli 13 patriai-chal 
Rccs—8 of blio Latin vile, and C of Orionlal rite. 
Tiro evoatev ov wore ivucient patvlavchatefl are IUoro 
of Afoxaiulvia, Ldtm: Antioch, with 4 patriai-chal 
aoofl, Latin, Mai'onile, MtlchUc, M»{Sydac: Con- 
stanllnoplo. Latin; ami Jermialow, IakUix. Thoicss 
ly-o tlioseor Raliylon, Chaldnk; Cilicia, Armenian; 
Easl Indies, .Tditin; Lisbon. Aafm; Venice. Latin,- 
and 'Wofli; Indies, Luiin, Tlioro are in tuc com¬ 
munion of Homo, licsidoB the 13 palriarohal secs, 
871 arclilopfacopal ami opisoopnl rMuhtUal sees 
of tho Latin I'lto, and 70 avohionisoopal and oplfico- 
]ial vosldonlial boos of Oiiontal rite. Pcsidcs the 
aroltliisliops ntul hlshops of fclicso rosfdoiriml sees., 
Ihcro woic in Jamtaiy 1801 308 Ai-ehbishops ami 
bishons of titular sees. In the Rrlllsh empire there 
are 123 Rowan Catholic rcsylautlivl arcliioniscopal 
and Cjnscopni sees, 23 vicarlatOK-aimstolio, ami 
8 prcfeotiucR-anostolio, witli a Rniiinn Catholic 
population of anout 10 willlons. Ninotcou of tho 
23 vicarlaleB-npoRtoIlc in tho BritlRli oiupiro are 
hold or adiniiiislerod liy bishops of titular bccb. 
Titular sees, or, as thoy AvorOHtyled till 1882, ROCs 
in parlUms fnrfrfcfnon—i.o. soas wdiicli in ancient 
times oxiBlcd in Ihoso eastern rogious which have 
no^v lost the faitli and fallen into barbarism—are, 
foi* tho most part, assigned to archbiahopB and 
bisliopH who ai'o appointed to apostolic delegations, 
of wliicli Lhoro are 7, or to vicavlatos-apoBtolic, of 
whioh there avo 118, or to prefecturca-apostolic, 
of wbicli there are 37, ov lo tho oAico of coadjutor, 
auxiliary, or adniiiilstmtor of a diocese. IlclctjatcB. 
apostolic and vicavs-aposlolio enjoy episcopal jnris- 
dielion, and oxorciso episcopal powera, in couwlriea 
wliero a hioravcliy proper has nover been estab- 
lishod, or having once existed ImR been fuippresaed, 
IVlion the ancient liiorarehy of Kogland camo to a« 
end in l(i85 with tlio death of Tnoiiias (loldwell, 
liisliop of St Asapl), tlio Knglisli CatholiCB wore at 
llrsl ]ilacQd niidor Mie jnrisduil'ion of arclipricats or 
pi'ofeeiR-anofltolio. Jlut in Die year 1823 l’o|>e 
Uvegovy appointed a vicaMipostoliowith inria- 
dloticm ovor ali tlio Catliofics of England. Almut 
sixty years lator, In 1088, Tope Innocent XL 
muutoil four Llistvlots or vioftrlatea, tlie Iioudoui 
Midland, Northern, and WcBtoiii, nppolnliiig to 
each distilot its own vlcar-apostolio. In J840 Pope 


Gregory XVI. created eight distiicts or vlcaiintcs, 
the liontlon, Wwitern, Eastern, Centi-al, ^Velsli, 

I Lottcftsliire, Yotkshire, and Novtlieni, each dis¬ 
trict having, of conrflo, its own vioar-aimstolir. Tn 
181)0 Pope Pins IX. re-establiahed the lionian 
Catholic hierarchy in England. The vicaw-anos- 
tolic were all bishops of tilnlav sees. Thus, Cardinal 
AViRciiian, who betore the restoration of tho hier¬ 
archy was vicar-apostolic for tlio London district, 
Wfw entitled wliilo vicar-npostolic llitihop of Meli- 

f iofaiiiiiR. Prefects-apostoHc are na a rule not 
nshopA, but simple prie.sts, who receive froni tlio 
Holy iJeo authority to exercise jne^t'-cpificopal juris¬ 
diction ill iiiissiouaiy countries. 

As Is well known, the Latin i-ito prevails with 
few e-vcci)tjons in tho Wo.'^b and niiso in some 
regioiw of the East; nevcrthelesa various other rites 
are also followed within the communion of Rome, 
'J’hcsc m-o (1) the Cxreek rite, of rvliich there are the 
fuUowvng foriHB. (nlTlwClreco-Rovunanian. Tlievo 
aro 3 IuHhoi)u and I nrcIibiHhoj) of this rile, whose 
sees are .situated t« Anstria-Hiingary. Tlio lan¬ 
guage of tlio liturgy is Homuauian, excepting in the 
parish of ScaiusUi, in the iliocesc of Lugos, where 
tho laugur^o employed is the ancient Slav. (&) 
The (ircco-lliitlicnian, There are 8 bifshops and 1 
arelihisliop of this rite, with bccs in Anstria- 
Ifmigary and Russian Poland. The liturgical 
language is t)io ancient Slav, (o) Tho Greco- 
nnfgarian. Of tliis rite there ia an archhisliop, 
vicar-apostolic, for Constantinople oml its neicii- 
Imurliooil, with 2 bishops, vIcarn-apoBtolic, Tor 
Macedonia and I’lnace, Tim lltuvcical langnago 


Macedonia and I’lnace, Tim liturgical langnago 
in ancient Slav. Id) The Crrcco-Melchite, Of thin 
rite is the Molcliile patriarch of Antiocl), with 4 
arclihisho|)8 and D hisliops, wlioso sees are situated 
in Syria. The liturgical language ie tiro Arabic. 
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Rome. (2) The Syriac rite, of which there are 
tlio following forme, (fi.) Tlio pure Syriao. Of tlila 
rite Is the Syriac ualviarch o! Anliocn, 'with 4 arob- 
liisho|)s and 8 bishops, whose sees are eitnatccl in 
Egj-»t, Syria, ami Tiii-kisli Armenia. Tlie litur¬ 
gical iaiigungo is the ancient Syriac. (&) Tlie 
Syro-Chahlaic. Of tliis rite is the patviaicliate of 
Bahylon, with 4 archiopiscopal and 7 opI.iicnpRl eecs 
aitiiatcil in Kurdistan, Tiuidsh Annonia, Meeo- 
polamin, and Pomia. Tlic liturgical language is 
tim ancient Ch&ldalc. <c) Tho Syro-jraroidte. Of 
tEiiK Vito is the Mai'onito patriarch of Antioch, and 
7 arcliluHliops and 2 bisliops, uliososees are situated 
in Syria, in various olnov provinces of Asiatic 
Tnvkoy, and in tho iBlaiid of CypiniB. Tiie litur- 
oical langnngo is the ancient Syriac, {d) The 
SyrO'MalalMuio. TIub rite is followed in the 
vicariatoi-npoatolio of Kottayam and Tricliur in 
Itio Eofll TiuUcs. Tho liturgical langiiago is the 
Syro-Mcdabaiic. (3) The Avnicnian rite. To this 
rito belong tlio Armouian patviavcliate of Cilicia, 
tlio ai-cluepificopal nee of Lemhevg in Anatria- 
llimgary, tho episcopal aco of Artuin in the 
IliiRHiuii ompiTO, and 17 episcopal see.-* situated in 
TnvkUb Asia, Egypt, and Persia. Tho language 
of tho liturgy is tho ancient Avnicnian. (4) The 
Coptic rite. Of thi.« vito thci'c arc two fpnns! (a) tho 
fom foHowml in Ihovienriate-fipostolio situated in 
Egypt, whore tlio Coptio ov ancient Egyptian is 
the laiiguogo of tlie liturgy j (i) the form observed 
ill the vlcarialo-apnstoVio in Abyeainin, whovo the 
iihirgical Jangnngo in tlio anoiont Ethiopio dv Gcor, 
Tho Roman Catholio. populations of thcvarione 
conntrlCB of Europe are, nccoi'diiig to The States- 
maxCsYcax’-boolii 1891 hasfollows: Great Britain and 
Ti-olwul, 6,(140,891 i AneLria-Hungary, 26,691,000 ; 
ilolgium, 0,070,793 j Denmark, 2986; Eronce, 
20,201,703; Gorman Empire, 10,786,784 j. Greece, 
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aljoub 12,000; Italy, 28.853,480; Lho Netlioriands, 
1,439,137 ; Portugal, 4,707,078; Euroi»enji ItiiHsm, 
8,300,000; Spain, 17,S20,8G0; Sweden ai«l Norway, 
1329) Switzerland, 1,100,0[)8. For European Turkey 
accuvato statistics aro not given, but the iminbcr 
of Roman Ciitliolics has boon estiinateil at l.OOO.OW. 
TImis the total Roinnn Catholic population in 
Europe amounts to 14C,33.>,603. According to 
■\Vernor’s Atlas ihs Missions OatiLoUqnos (Freilmig, 
1886), the Roiiinn Catholic popnlations of tUo 
other continents are os follows: Asia, 0,234,000; 
Africa, 2,056,000; America, 61,033,700; Anstmlia 
and Pfllyiiesin, 072,000. TIjun tlie total Roman 
Catholic population of the world amounts to nearly 
210.000.000. 


See Cnvdinnl Jlcnnhia’s I'cnimrul Missian ojIhr. Ildy 
Ghost i Newman’s Easily oa Dci'clofnaenl of Doetnuei 
Wiaoninti’s Zcclurea on (he b'lUholic (j&urek; MTiwl’s 
Sssiiya on the Church's Doctrinal Autkoriltfi Mnrjihy'a 
Cikalr of Peter (1888); Lolbiiitz'a Hysleni of Theolotjy, 
translated by Russoll (1850); f7«tAoh‘B(Rnma 
and Oates); jl/7.<[ai'o)?os CuihaUcco (Propaganda Press, 
llama). tIio organisation and .statiatios of the Catholio 
Chureli will bo found in the roievaut paragraphn on the 
several Catholio coiintTies, The more hnportiinbt'atliolie 
dootvincs and Insbibutlous are nil doalb with in Ropnrato 
artioles in tins work ; as are aIbo the snhibH and tliinkora. 
iSoo ospooinlly blio artioles : 


Ai)=iolufc!oii. 

Altai', (flioii. 

Aiinatolio Succes. 
Afiulnns, 

Arolipvloeb 
Aton unBJiU 
Bapbism- 
ni'iiodloUnea. 

Bllilo. 

Bldion. 
Cinoniutloiii 
C.iuon fiiw. 

Cavil iua I. 

Cnniisti'/i 

CateohlHiii. 

Collb.'ioy. 

Oliuroli. 

Cnnrofaloii. 

C'ouncfis, 

CvoailN, 

Uoiiiliiicniis. 


Dciimy. 

Excoinuiunien(t<)u. 
Exlroine Unction. 
Fasting. 

FCflllVHlB. 
FrenclBcaDs. 
Gnlllcflu Oliurcli. 
Oi-cek Cluircli. 

Holl. 

Ifyiiin. 

Image Wonliip. 
Iiinnaculato Con* 
coplloii. 
riuliilcmiee. 

[arnlllblllby. 

[iii|iilhllloii, 

Jniisonism. 

JcsultH. 

t.ltiirgy. 

r,OKl a aupjxr. 
Jfaityrs, 


Mury. 

Aliirts. 

MinmchUm. 

Kcwiimn. 

Urdora. 

Poimnco. 

Potor. 

hope. 

I’layor. 

Pricat, 

I'lij^pitory. 

itcKcrvntlon. 

ItoHAry. 

HAora incuts. 

Ijuerlllcc. 

iiftiuls. 

HiiiicrcrOffiitlAn. 
I'miiaulMlniitiatiini. 
'I'rciil. 

Vwigalo. 


Roiiinii CinthoUc liliiinnciimtlon* See 

Catiici.io Emanoipatiok. 


RoiiiniiCC Liiiigiiagcs, a gonorai name for 
those modern liviiguAgos that aro the inunediato 
dcHCoiulanbs of the language of ancient Romo. In 
those parts uf tho empivo in which the Roman 
(loinininn and civil Institutions hact been most 
coinplotoly establislieil tho native languages rvere 
speedily and completely aupplantod by that of the 
coiK^uoiors—tli(3 Latin. This was tho ease in Italy 
itself, in the ■Spauisli peiiinsnla, in Gaiil or France, 
iiiflluding jmrib of nwitzerland, and in Dacia. 
"NVlioii the Ronmii cinpiro wius hrokon up bv tlio 
iiTuplions of the novlhern natimm (in the 5tb and 
Glh cciitiivies) the inlnuliiig tribes stood to tlio 
RomiiuiHod inlnihitaiits in the rclnlion of a ruling 
caste to a subject jmpiilatioi). The dDiuiiiiuit 
Germans continued, whevo o.stablislied, for sevoval 
conliuics to use their native tonguo among them- 
Bolveaj but from the (list Lbey scorn to liavo 
acknowledged the siiproniacy of toe Latin for civil 
am! ecclosiasUcn) jjiirposos, and at Ift-st Hie lan¬ 
guage of tlie rnhirs was niovgod in that of tlioir 
fiubjocts; not, howovor, witboiifc leaving decided 
traces of the struggle—traces chioliy visible in the 
intrusicn of nniucrons Gornmn words, and in tho 
inutilatiort of the gramitiaticAl fornis or in/iectionH 
of the ancient Latin, tiiul tho substitntion lliorcfor 
of propo.sifcions and auNlliary verbs, It is also to 
be homo in mind that the I'augtinge which under- 
went tins change was not the classical Latin of 
literatiu-6, but a popular Roman langnago (fintjua 
Itomnna ntstica) which had been used by the side 
of Llio classical, and diflered from it—not to the 


extent of being vacUcally and gramnuilically another 
toiignc—but chiefly by slovenly pronunciation, the 
neglecb or misnae of grammatical forms, and tlie 
nfio of Mow’ and unusiml worils and idioms. As 
distingnlslied from the old Ihupm Latina, tho lan¬ 
guage of tho chnreli, tliu school, aiul the law, this 
newdy-foriiioil language of ordinary intercourse, in 
its various dialects, was kmuvn from ahoiit the 
8th century as tins lingua Itomnna : and from this 
name, through tho advorh Itomanict, camo the 
term Romance, applied both to the language and 
to the popular poetry writlen in it, more especially 
to the dialect ami poems of the tronliadoms. The 
Ramaucc languages ronogiiiscd hy Diez are six— 
Italian, Spauisli, Portiigucso, Provon^al, Froiich, 
and llouninnian. Ascoli and newer invcHligatovH 
treat tlie Romanscli of Ihu (■risnns as a scvontli 
abitcr-tongue; and each of tlio.se havo moro or loss 
mimci'oiis dialects. 

Aecording to tho theory of Raynouard, Iho now 
language that sprang out of the corrupLion of the 
I LaMn woa at first cssoiitially the samo over all Uie 
' countrios in which Latin Iiad iieon Buolion, and is 
pri'served to ns in a purn slate in iho I’rovoiiQnl, 
or language of tlio Iroubadovirs; and it M’as from 
this 113 acommon ground, and not from the original 
Latin, that tho soveval Neo-Latin longues diverged 
into (lio iHUbronl forms which llioy now picHont, 
This theory is not ncceptod by recent incjulrcis; 
its groiiiuircssnoFts was domoiistvated by Cornowall 
Loxm It is beyond doubt tlmt tho Bcvoal 
daughtova of tlio mothov Jiatin had ilioir cliivvao- 
terleUc dihbrom'cs from tho very lirst, as, indeed, 
was iucvltablo. Tin) original Latin spoken in 
tho sovomi provinces of tho Roman ompiro must 
have had very tliUcront dogvocs of purity, and the 
corruptions in one region must liavo dilforcd 
from tlioso in anotlier according to tho iinluvo of 
tlio suporHcdcd tongnes. To llieso dilToi'cnoes In 
Uio fiimlamonla) Latin inuxt bo added tlioHo of tho 
suporadded Gorman oloment, consisting clilully in 
the variety of dialects spoken hy tlio invadingv 
nations and tlio did'oront proportions of tlio con- 
qnoring popnlathm lo_ tho coiupioiod. French, ns 
was to ho expected, is richer in Clcrmivn words 
than any othur member of tho family, liaving >150 
not found fit tluj ollitu's. rinliaii is iiu.vt to l''roi](ili 
in this respect, hut on the uholo is noarcst to tho 
mother Latin. Hpanish and Rortuguese have con- 
sidorahle Arahio olonienls; and Roumanian was 
much moiUlicd by Klavic, Thu Romiviicu loiignes 
fiirllior dider from tho common jiaront in simiilify- 
ing or dropping thu iiiilcctioiis of nouns, snhstitut- 
ingforiheno Uic use of propositloiis, and simiilify- 
ing Hio vorlsil forms by a Fieo use of au.xiliarv 
yorbs. The sax great Romaiico loiignes and tlioii' 
litoratm’CH arc tvoated in the articles on Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, rvovonffil, Fnmeo, and Romnaiila, 
to w-liicli may bo added tlio lUinianseli, 

Bco Cornowall Lcwib, On thi Orlt/in ami Fomitlum of 
the Itomanre ZanffiiaycB (2(1 oil. J8(i2); LJoz, UriiMmntii' 
(ler Jltnamischcn Spa-ttoticti (1831) fl8; 'Ith oil, 1877), aiul 
his diotionni'y, tho great \y<‘rtirlnirh (1853; Kng, tnuiH. 
1801); Paul Meypa liapjinti Kvr Ic /'idprth <li' In 
PhiMtayic ifo»(««c (1874); wovks on llnniaiico iihilology 
bylC(ii-tii)^(188'i), fldiliov (188(1), and Neinniuni (,LH8ll); 
tliQ iiuignzmo MlonmnlKohu Stiulbii' (1871 cl m/,), niul 
that of (^AMton Paris, * l{i>iiiiuii>t' (1873 cl siq,), 

RomniiCv.s» l{oniaiice lias hnig sliico lost' its 
original sipnilication in overv cuunlry cxcc]it Hiniin^ 
where it is still occasionatfy nscil in speaking ol 
the voniacular, as it w’as la the niiddlo ngos wheu 
Jjaliii was tho language of lliu lotiurod classes and 
of dociiinonls and writings of all kinds. Hut oven 
tlioro its comnionur apiilicatioii is, ivs olsuwlioro, 
not to a language, but to a form of composUiim. 
Ill ICngUsh it has hocn almost invariably applied lo 
n cerloln sort of pvoso riotion, and, in a aocomlary 
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^nse, to tUo bLjIq and tone pwi-vattint* theiein. 
By llioioin/iJteos.’twing the torm speemoaUv. we 
ttonerally mean tlio pvoao fictions which, os readimr 
becamo a iiioro eoiiiiHoii aoooniplUinnonfc, took tlie 
plfvco ot Llio lays and C/iumo»s rfc geste (ri.v) of 
bho iiunafcvcls and bicnu-fcies, and were in tlioir 
burn roi^hmi hy iha novel 01 ffieee tfie moatim- 
p^ibanb m ovovy way ai-e the So-cnlled romances 
of chivalry, wluoh nmv he considered the leaibi- 
mate dcscoiulantfi of the dianaons rfe geste. Tlio 
eliivftlry lonittiiccs divide imtiually mto* tln-oo 
faunUes or groups: the British (which, nc¥liap!>, 
would be inoro scientificallv desevihed as the Ar- 
moilcaii or tlio An^do-Nomian). the French, and 
e/iQ Hnnniali j tfio rust fiavine for its centre tlio 
iQgoiid of Artluir and the Round Table; tho second 
toi'inod round the legon,il of CLarlomagno and the 
iwolye Poors j and tho tliird consisting mainly of 
Aiiifldis or (laul followed by a long series of se< 1 llo!^ 
and nnUatioiiH of one kind or another. In atiiot 
clivonological order the Clmrlomagno cycle slmiild 
stand nrsb, for the Clinvlamagna legend was appar* 
otilly of an eaiiior forinatiou than llic Artlmyiiin; 
bub on the otliev luuid tiio inaterinls out of which 
the Arthur logeml shaped itself must of conrso 
liavo been tho older, and the inoso romances which 
oitlior grow out of it or wore grafied upon it are 
for tho most port of an Garllev dato than those lie* 
loncing to the Gliarloniiigne story. 

'Iha (Int apiioamjico of Ai tfmr is in tho history 
of Nennius, wlipro ho is pioaeutcd in a quasl-liw. 
tprical shaiio, simply ns the olxHion loiutor of the 
BriLoiiH In twelve Huefloesful l>attto* fought with tho 
Baxons j bub it is iu tlio llislovkt IfegiiiH JtrilonuUe 
o! tloulh'oy of bloiiinonbh (Uio)'H hU ho ftr^t 
appears os tho hero of a conneolcd atory. (icodVcv, 
In fnob, may lie fairly clainioil as tho fomidcr of 
llio Ai'tliui'iau lo/foiul. WlnUcvor Ids inatorials may 
lifti'o bcflu or Aviuitov'or tlio souvoo from wbloh ho 
obtaiiiod tlioni, ho contiived to give them ‘im 
camothi'o chovaloreaquo ob oouvfcois,' to uso tho 
words of M, Gaston Paris, whlcli was aUngoUicr 
foroign to tlioiii when blioy came to Ids Immls, and 
fclms suooflOitod in nresoiitliig a pictiiro of ArtUur 
aiid lus court whlufi at oncu proved acceptable to 
I the ago In wlilch lio lived. It la this eharacter, 
iiiipressod upon Uio AvLlim- logond by Geoffrey, 
that red Corvaufccs to regard it as Ibo fountain* 
lioad of olili’ivlry and olilvnlry toinn-nco, ns he does 
in Don Quixolo Iparli 1, cliap. xlii.). The slerv, 
liowov'Or, as acMilrey loft it, is little more than tire 
fouiuiivlioii of tlio btriiotiiro vftised by his siicochhoi’s 
ft cun Jury Ifttur. IVbfltbor wo ftOco|)t i» its unliioty 
or ill part only liis account of tlic 'veiy ancioiit 
bnek from Brittany which ho professed to have 
tiaiislatetl, or liiild that his aiUboritios wore simply 
Nouuiufl, \Yq1sU Uadltiona, and Breton lays niid 
taloH, It is oloiir that liU sonreos of informnllon 
coiivoyod no liint of the lioimd Table or of tire 
Grail, to say notiiing of Lnnoolofc and other per- 
soiiagos w/io have coino do'ivn to ns ns part and 
parcel of tlic Arthurian story. Tlio first reforenco 
to tho Round lublo is in tliG.Br?<f of Waco (1105), 
which is in fact an lunpliDcd metrical voiidnn of 
GooHroy’s liisLory, and from tire w-ords used—* Fist 
Artua la roondo tabic, dont Breton lUciit inniiiLo 
faille —wo aro loft to suppose thnfc it was through 
Brolou tradition that it found its >vay into Hie 
story. By soiiio it has hccii conjeolnrcd that iu 
tire Round TiUdo wo hai’c only an imilalioii of 
tlio I'ooi's of tire Cliarlonmgito Icgoml, but in truth 
bho two instlliuLlons rcprosonlotl iwo totally ills* 
LlucL idoas, _ 'lire jicoih were einiuly a fraulniily. 
‘xii. cmnpaignunB,' tni the Ghaiison do Itolanii 
calls tliqiii, hound togoUiev hj' nmtual alfectlon 
aloire. with tio nltorioi' ftini orohfeot, and onliiroly 
unlnlliioncod hy Uio aovciolgii. 'riio Hound Table, 
on tliootlior hand, was a knightly fcHowsIiip in which 


the bond of union was tlio pnisnit ot ciiivalrovis 
adventures and ‘deeds of woroliip,' of wldch the 
kiire woa the head, and by which lie was 'npborno ’ 
and^ tlic quiet and vest of liis realm iiisnvecl. Tlic 
dretincbLon desoives notice, for it is clmracteristic 
ox the (liifevcnce between tho two legends and the 
roiiiaiiccs that represent tlieni. 'nic Aitimrian 
stories wei-e knightly and courtly, tlieir anfchois 
ivcTO courticre, somebiincs kniglitfi—if we may trust 
tho statcincnta of early edibors, tliey woro aviitteii 
to onler at tire instance of magnates, among wliom 
Ilcmy tl. atul Henrj' ITT. of England arc tiatned, 
and nt any rate were obviously addressed to what 
would now be culled tlio nristocrntic BeobiDJi of 
society. With the Carlovingian it was very 
dilToront: the eli(inso7i8 dc geste from vhieh they 
were derived were made for and smig to no one clnas 
in ]>articulai‘, and it is nianifcsb that the selection 
for tronslntioii Into proao was always govovned hy 
coniddcratioiia of popular interest. Hence the phe- 
tiomcmiti noticed hy nioro than ono observer, tliat 
tho Artiiiirian slants have never beconre In the 
strict Bcnso of the word popular in any age or 
coniitry, vhilo llio Carlovingian have enjoyed a 
wide-spread pojmlftrUy, and in some instances con¬ 
tinued to bold their own as popular 8torie.s down to 
the nrcsont day. JTr J. A. Bymonds observes blmt 
in Italy the Artlmvian stories, tlmugli relished by 
tlio ciiltiived classes, noi’er took bho fancy of the 
jieojilo at Inigo in tlio same ivay as the Carlo* 
vingiaii j and in Sjiniii tire rowfuiccs and ballaiU 
that treat of Artlniv are few and meagre, wliilo 
the Chiulomngnc litemturo is oxtensive and licli, 
and the Jlfstorg o/ Chnrlmugnc and the Twclvb 
Veers Is aUl) a onnent chap-hook In high rcniiBBt. 
A more obscure qncslion is how the Holy Grail 
came to be linked to lire Arthurian story, There 
can bo no doubt that Celtic tradition and myth- 
ology present sullicient analogies to justify a 
iJiwny that lire idea of Uio Tjrall is a purely 
Celtic ono wliicli may bo traced buck to pagan 
lini(». But iioiio of tilieso analogues, not Pioim’s 
healing eiip or the mystic basm winch figures 
in Tcmfur, can bo in any true sense called a 
Grail. The essence of the Arthurian (hail lies 
in its chameUv of n Christian relic, and the veiT 
iiamu suggests that; the conceptiem as it is there 
jircsonloil fo ua won an Anglo-Norman one, It is 
very nosaildo, no doubt, that Celtic tradition inaj’ 
have hail a share iu shaping tire conaeption, but 
tlmt la all that onu be snfm.s' said. Somo little 
light, porliaiw, is blirowii on blio qucalioii by tire 
oiirJoHs coiaciflenco botwepn lire booJc prosenleil iii 
a vision in the year 717, which Robert do Boiron 
(«Vt« IIW)) Bots lip fiB tlie prime uubhoialy for liis 
.Saiiict Grcal, and tbe vision iu tlie saiue year in 
wliicli- tiro Urnil itself was seon by a Biitiali Lormit, 
08 vGcoi'dml liy Holiiiand in 1204, Tire rotiirii ol 
the finit Crueaders Btiimilated that oittlinslasin for 
relics of Uie Passion of wliicli wo Imvo a proof in 
6ho Sacra CkCi'uo at Genoa aiicf ffs nval.s A very 
natural coiisoquoiico would bo an eagerness to dis¬ 
cover the hiding-place of lire true catino, and this, 
wlion the Round Tnblo idea had been once inqrerted 
into theAi'tlinriau story, would furnish the 'deed 
of worahin '^wr ea&Ulcnci necessary to its coiiBbibii- 
tloii, while an equally natural coiisoquonce w'oiild 
be that the ireets in working out tho idea would 
nvail tlremseli’sa of any lloatiiig tiadltions of inysfcio 
vesHols endowed vvitli' miraculous properties which 
could bo iiressed into tlicir service, Ai'tlmr him¬ 
self line, no doubt, boon treated iu tiic same fashion. 
Jloro-wurship is ahuosl always acooiupaiiioil by 
aiiiicxatiou. Tire Cliniieinagne legend is largely 
made up of frmjincuts that projiorly lieloiig to 
Clwries Mario!, Pojdii, and CJinnes the Bold, Even 
in tlio eomparctivoly model'll 'ease of the C!id, one 
of the most rameua exploits, bho unseating of lire 
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Fieiicli aiuliassadoi', in in reality tlic |iiryjerliy of 
the IBth-centniy Comle dc CiJuent(». It wo\ud 
be strange if so J'einote a iimu'C as Artlioi-’s did 
nob allow signs of some aiicn procosaj but ovou 
if wo find llioie, as ProfeMor Phys holila, bmcea 
of tliQ culture lioro, or of the aoloi* inybb, ibo 
mieation of his jiersonaUty cannot be anid to bo 
tliereby affected. It would bo almost as unreason¬ 
able to treat liiiu o-s a purely tuybbicel being on 
such grounds, nB tu deny Slioridan’s existence 
because iolcca ntlributcd to him me to be found in 
early editions of Joe Jlillcr. Tliore is very little 
certahiby connected with the construction of tUo 
Arblmrian story, It seeiiia plain that the Uiatoiy 
of tiio lUmii, ■which propcily should precede the 
Quest, wo^i in reality a later eompoHition; and tlie 
respeotive shaves of Glireticii de Troyes and Hobert 
de JDorron in the Grail, Perceval, and lancelob are 
pretty clearly tlofined. liufc in must other respects 
the n.vtluirian cycle deserves the title M. tiaslon 
Paris applies to it of ‘ ddilala ino-'^tvicalile.’ In no 
casQ, as Mr Alfred Nutt says, do we possess a 
primary foviu j all the versions tlmt have como 
down to ua preauppnae Hoinotbiug carUov; all is 
uncertainty, the order in whicli tbo coiiinoneiit 
pni'ta Avere produced, the bouvcos firnn wWen they 
were derived, the authors to Avhoin Hioy are 
atti'ihutahlo, the relationships of the variona ver¬ 
sions and forms one to iiuotlier; aiid research 
seems ovov to I'cvenl now nebuUe and discover fresh 
clustovs of (lidicultioa. liven on tlie question os to 
wheiiier tlie (U'liuai'y form was in vc»-ao, os analogy 
would lead us to expect, wo arc for the most i>art 
left to conjeoture. That Orotou popular poetry 
may have contained tbo gevms of TtiaVram, IV* 
cevol, and Lancelot is uo aciibt a probability; but 
of ojiu thing at least wc may be uerlatn, that vcHt- 
able oi'caliona liUo the Lancelot of the Arthur story 
could have had no ])lacc in Che simple nnlvo luis of 
Avliich wo iiavo o.xaiuplcs in the traiiHlatod nncci- 
mens of Mario do Franco. Tlio stones mnyJmve 
come from a Ccliio quarry, but the. building was 
Aiiglo-Norijian. 

It was inevitable tiiat the Ariliur stories proper 
aliouUl bo followed by romaucoa claiming a snnmo* 
mentavy ov an intYOtluctovy cbaracUv, bucU an Meli' 
atius, Ouiroii lo Conrtots, Art ns dc JiretMgnOt and 
Pevixforast, but it would bo tin injustice to treat 
these, oa Dunlop has dono, a» though they woro legi¬ 
timate niembors of the ArUmriau cycle, nor bavo 
tlioy been admitted into it by tlie cinupilors or 
avrangers who linvo iiow’ and then nttoinptcd to 
present it in a consecittivo shape. FiteUcgnuccgs 
of those ie our own Sir Tliomns Malory, AvhobO 
work is, 08 Dr iSoniiucr says in hie inoHlerly edition, 

' by far the !ic.st miido to Uic Artlmr roiuniices in 
tUeiv entivety,' Maloi-y's ivulgmont mivy not Iw, 
perliaps, invariably imjicccahlc. Ho iia-s not alw'ays 
chosen tlie best cr must poulicat form, and ho hue 
loft uiicullcd many boaiitios of tlio old MSS. But 
this may not have been so mncii his fault on Hint 
of the luatei'ials with wJiich he Itad to content 
liimaclf. Of liU general good taste and literary 
skill there can bo ns little question ns of ins Englisli 
which has ituule Ills book one uf tlic clussias of his 
language. Malory, fiii tlicriiioio, ns the oxlmustivo 
vcsearciics uf Dr Sommer show, ia tlie sole aiillioiity 
for povtiona of the sm-ies, in pavUewlav tl»e story of 
(iartitli in the aoventli book. See Att'j'ilUit, GllAii,. 

In the I’oiiianccH of tlio Olmrlcnmgne cycle we 
sbaiul on much linncr grmnid, It is true (hat we 
know even less of the autlioi's than in the case tif' 
the Artlmr stories, bub on the other hand tlie 
whole pracess of production Hca plain to view, j 
Tlio atarbhig-point of the legend is nndouhtedly | 
tlic difiostor of Ronceeralles, ami tlio Song e/ 
nob, of courso, the Ckunson tU Roland 
that has come down to us, but Bomo older form, the ' 


existence and nature of wliieh arc matters of iiifor- 
eiice—may be taken as tbe foundation of tUowbolo 
CliRrlcinagtic cyolo of romance (see Roland). Of 
this, apparently, Ave liave a pio.io vorHlmi nb tlio 
end of tho Latin liiatoiy of Chnrlomngno, whicb 
protends to be Lho Avork of bis couLempovavy tlio 
Arolibisliop Turpin. Notliiiig wn« fartlici from 
tlie intention of the writors than to produce a 
romance: but among tho lomancea, or iil the head 
of them, their work must he placed, About its 
iiilention iliero can lie no nii.itako. By Cluirlc- 
niague’u example it poiutn out the advantages hoi'o 
and beveafter of sewing the chnveU llbeially and 
zealously, eiidoAviiig holj’ shrines, oncoumghig pil¬ 
grimages, converting the licatlioii or extermiiiaUiig 
them Avhcii uueonvortiblc. It rccoid.H a iuiHtav,y 
pilgriiiiago tu Compo.stolla made by Charles at 
the call of St James, and is plainly the Avnrlc of 
dili'erciit hands. M. ChisLoii Paris believes the 
iii-st five cliaptcm to liave boon written liy ii monk 
of Coiupostclia about 1050 5 but it is not very 
obvious why a Spaniard avIio liail bis oavu national 
legend uf Compostella should liavo gone out of Ills 
way io make iv patron of iv fovcignev and m\ invader. 
The rcniiiiiulcr, lie thinks, Avas written by a monk 
of Vicinic lictn'oon 1100 and 1110. Tlio uook Avas 
soon IraiiKlatcd into Fvcncli, ami became the chief 
smneo of the story of Roland and Ronccsvalles, for 
AA’liicli it was bolicvcd to bo the prime autliority until 
the discovery of tlio r/tcDison proved tlio oxfatenco 
of A comimm ancestor. 'I'lie inihtciico of the latter 
Avas mainly tbinugh the chansons do ffcsle of n’liicli it 
Aviui in most coses the niodo). Of these tlio nunibei' 
is large. M. lycon Cantiov’s list ennmeratos above 
I A huudveil belonginc U> tho Cluu’lemagne ovolo, 

^ and this of convsc only ropresenth survivovs. Only 
a foAV, however, gave oirtl) to prose roninncos, The 
Uoland had been fovcstallcd by the Tnrnin liifitory, 

I and of the othoi-e tlie majmUy were in intorcst Loo 
' local, not anfiiciently jmpiilav, or for otlior voasonfl 
inwiutftblo for priwe. Tjio .‘•tory of Dgiur Jo Dwnolj} 
(who possibly liad nothing to drt wiLli Donnmi'k, 
bub n'os merely wanion of tlio Ardenno.iuarh) was 
too fanioim lo be left in the vciso of Adencs lo Roy | 
the Iriulitioiis of the struggles liutwcen the sove- 
reign auil bis vaBsalK in AquitiAluo, net ro much in 
(yliurleiungiio's time tm in Fepin's. lout im iiilm'ust 
to Ronaiid do Rlontaul>an, the Jlinaldn of Italian 
poetry, but liont known ns llio liOio of the Funr 
Sons Agntun (q.v.b u romaneo that liim pvob. 
ably never been out of print since the iiitrndiictiou 
of priutiiig; and similar ronsoiis, nioi’o or Iohk 
strong, iiiliuoncotl tlie Relectioii of lioon dc 
eitce,Mtrngist U'Aggrcniont, HmHu. do hlonhiluvo, 
Millc et Amys, Jourdan do lUavcs^ QuUon mc.torf^^ 
and divers others. One of the most nolable, 
imlcpciKlenlly of its cunneution with Don tluixote. 
]sFtcraOms. In tlio Ifitli century it was trniiHlated 
into prose by one Joan llaigiion of Lausanne, avIio 

I ireilxcd lo it the early account of Cliavloiuauno 
ly Vincent do BeauvaiH, and added tho cojiclucUug 
chaptci-H of Turpin with tiio Roncesvnllcs filory, 
the Avholo forming a kind of consecutive Clmrl’c- 
niagiio romance rc.seiiibliiig the Arthur compila. 
tioiia In Uiis sliapi), and uiuior tlie title or I,a 
Congiicslo tin grant rog Churkviakmc dss linpuigucs^ 
it achieved ©.xtraoruitinry ]inpHiaviLy, hcramo a 
regulav ehap'hook, wan ti'mvslatcid into Bpanisii by 
Nicolas do I’ininoiito, wIidhu vomion mqiplUid tho 
Imlaain of whir)) Don t^ni.xole made trial, and 
from Spiuiisli iuu> Porlugucso about tho mhUllo 
Ilf tho Ifith contnry 5 when it was supiiloiiioutod by 
an entirely iiqav Cbuvleiimguo romaneo by tbo Iraim- 
lalor, a cm-ious proof of tlio vitaliLy of tlio Icgoml. 

From the lays of the ininstrols of tho same perUul 
there oaine also many iiiiIo|)anduiit prose romancea 
nob nccesHarily coniicototl with any parlioular 
cycle: VKUentino and Orson, Avliicli, however, is 
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sometimes linked with tlio Olicivlomagno cycle; 
Giiomadzs, ov CtoHinc^es, w(\ovq Cewaj^tes fottml 
the magic ^voodoll liorae, which by a lapse of 
momovy lie asBigns to IHcrea oj J*»-owHCe and 
Mafialontty another romance of tlio eamo kind; 
Fartenopem of Blots; Mdnsina; Th& Knight of 
tkd SiQtaiy ill aouie rcajiecta tlie most iiiteiesting of 
all, and envious na au illnstration of the growtii of n 
romance. Originally a folklore logontV of Brabant, 
tho aourco of Lohengrin, the story was tm-ned into 
a pnoni and incorporated in the series on Godfrey 
do flodiJfon, who mis made a descoiidant of the 
Knight of the Swan j then it ivoa annexed by Vin¬ 
cent do Beanvais for hia Ilistoriale, from 

wliich it passed^ into the shai)c of ammanco, ami 
M'oa traiiaiated into Englisii ab blio iuRtigalinn of 
T'hhvai'd, Duke of Jliickinghain, who olainietl to be 
one of tho kniglit’s doHCciulants. 

Gevvautea correctly claima de Oaida os 

tlie founder of Spanish chivalry romanco, tlimigli 
ho may have been in error aa to ila being tlie first 
n’oi'k of llic k'iml jninted i» Spain ; thovalmcinti 
Ti'iWii }o Blanch nniabhave preceded it. lb was long 
hold to ho of Portugiicfio ongiii on llic Iraro state- 
inonb of (lomox do AyAuara Uiafc it was entirely tho 
work of VivHco do Loljclva 5 hut tliere ia ample proof 
tliali m Anmdia was o.vtant in SpnJn afc least as 
early ns Llio middlo of bho Mth centmy, my im»b- 
ably as early ns 1300, hut at any rate before ioucira 
was born. Southoyi in whose time tlio ovidcuco 
waa not foithcomlrg, umy ho o.'ccnscd for assorting 
tliQ Portiigiicso origin or tho romance; but it is 
strange to find M. (Saston I'avis still describing ib 
as ‘poiiugais nuis cspagnol aux XV* ct XVl* 
slbclos.' Wlioblior this Auiadls was in verso or in 
jiroKO is uiiGortnln; wq only Imoiv from on© ivitncss 
that ib WAS in threo books, and Garoi do Montalvo, 
who is voflponevblo (or the oxlabiug Amadls, movcly 
olaiina to havo caneotod tliroo books, which pre- 
viouB eclitors and scriboa had left In a corrupt state, 
iiiul to imro ad<lc(l a fourth. Nor is it a certainty 
that ib was of purely Spanish oi'iglii. Tlioinllucneo 
of the Arthurian rouiancos is niauifcst, biib what is | 
far moi'o suspicious Is tho ab.sotico of Spanish colour 
and indications of Spanish \Mivcnfcagc; tUo names 
are almost nil akin to ibo.sQ of ttio Arthur stories, 
tho fay Ui'ganda is a distinctly CoUic creation, and 
tliOHCcno tlirouglioub is laid on Artlinrinii ground, 
Wales, Kiiglnmi, JlriLtany, or Noriimndy, a clioico 
not Gttslly explained In a romancer' wlioso business 
was to intoresb fipanfsh lienrcra or rcodcre. But 
whothor nr not tho orijjinal may have Iwen sowo 
nortliorn Frciioli story, ft oortatiuy was not, na Jms 
been aoniotlmos suggested, Amcidas ct Ydolno in 
ivUicU tliQvo is no more i-osoniblance to Atmdis 
tlian them is in Anmssln and NicolcUe. 

Tho oarUoftt known edition of tho Amadts (q.v.) 
is of IdOS, hub this cannot bo the first; it is loo 
near Llio ilato of other romances obvionsly insjdrcd 
liy it and bom of ils success, a»(l it is evident 
that ib was iiiiislied shortly after llio fall of 
Gvamida in Mfl2. Thu date is signifleant in its 
boat ing on tiro enrious [ihorionierioJt of the miiMcii 
onUrovsb of a chivtdvy voniancolltcvatnvftiu Simiu, 
just as tlio middlo ages were drawing to au oiul 
and oLlii'i' ualiims wero bogiiining to imb away 
chivalry among the In'ic-d-h'ac of bygono doys. 
Jlufc ill Spain ft nniitol tho closo a campaig/} 0 / 
seven contnvies and tho mid of a national Uro of 
siistalnod oxedtoment. UndtT tUo new order of 
things, tlio triplo despotism of crown, dinrcb, and 
Tiupiisition, I lio nollcs and minor nobility wore left 
irith a superabii/idAnco of IcLviro on tharhamh, a 
condition, oh ovevy seoaldo llhiarian knows, always 
favourable to tho circulation of Action, so that 
Montalvo could not have clnwon a better Umo for 
Ilia vcntiu'O, But it would lie iinjnsb in- the 
oxlromo to deny to tlio Juoi'Ba of the Aviad/f thdr 


fihai-o in the creation of Spaiiitsh cliivahy lonmiice. 

In olittostevery respect, stoi-y, Incidents, elmvacters, 
and liuiiian interest, it will bear conipftvisoii with 
tho best of its predecessors, and a? a lonianca of 
chivalry, pure an<l Biniple, it lins no equal. In 
this lay tliesecret of its success. For Sptdn cliivahy 
ronmuco luuia reality nuktuiwn clsewharO' Amadts 
canio to a gcneiutiou ivliieh had seen voiincl Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella knights who could inatoh any 
of Arthur's or Chai'lenmgnc’s in exnloitf*- Coming 
at such a time ib is no wonder timb jvuidis w’m 
followcrl by a cry for move, ami that more was 
promptly supplied. Bub Esplandian, Tlorisando, 
Lisuartt, Amadis of Greece, were of a ^oty did'ev- 
onb I'intagc. Ib was by Feliciano de Silva, the 
object of Cervantes’ special itetestatioib that the 
work of continiiafcioii wos cliicfly can'i<5d on. Ho 
was a clover man, with a facile pen, and if not 
imagination, at leost invention in abuiidnnce, but 
his greatest gift was liis intuitive percepWon of tiio 
tns^ of his veadevg. Ho pevcelved that lb was not 
so rniicli recreation a-s o.vcitetiieiit tlicy i»anted, and 
that 60 far from objecting to rant, boynbasb, and 
cxtravngaiice, tho more tlioy got the better they 
were pleased. Ho seems to have beoa tho 
autliov who reduced w'rlting nonaeusc to a system, 
nnd ftlao tho /Irafr who made a hnudsoum rorftino 
by ilia writings. The professed continuations 
formed, however, only a small portion of the 
romances, more or Icsa in imitation of the AfnaaiSt 
ami Infeeicd by tho stylo of Folloiand do Silva, 
tho Feliamaries, BclUniUes, OlivurlM, which eon- 
tinned to How from bho pYcsu until bud long lino 
ciulctl with roUcisne dc Boeoki, t\vo years ijeforo 
Don Qnixolo was aent to the press. 

With Don Quixote, fittingly, . the hwtoiy of 
romances ns a brancli of llobion comes te a close. 
Thoro are, indeed, two other groups tliat claim fclie 
(itio, tlio Pastorals, and those sometiniee oalled 
the Ileroie, an epithet better deserved by the 
readers who wove bold enoueli to fned catcrtnln- 
I meiib in sneh a formidable gliape, Bat to these 
rpiiito os nmoh space as tlioir nieiits entitle tliem | 
to bos been alremly givon (see Novels). 

Sco pKulin Vseis, Let ilomatu d« Z’oife /lontfs (1808- 
77); Gaston PaHs, LuLiUiralure Fmiicort® ow ftToyca 
Afit i2d ed. 18W), metoivt jMctinuo dc Charlmuyii'! 
(IfWOj, De Ptaedo Tavpiim: liid, t’anliJf/affni i 
C^Vtr Sommer, Morle Darlhw (8 voIb, 1866)5 A. Nutt, 
Sludict on the LcgtrA of the Holy Graft (1888); Pro- 
feemr lUiys, ZVicylrthimhoi Ircpcnd (1861); G- Faria and 
J. Ulrioii, Merlin, Powan cit Prose d’apris fc hfS- appL 
it M, JliUh i Sooi^tS dcB Anolona Francaises. 

1880); W. r. Skono, The Pour Anciefit Books of 
)Ko/m( 1868); J.S. .StuartGlounlo, Arihwriwioeaftnw 
(1808); BirM-inrsclifold, Die Sage rom 
JIcws, Sage vom Parzhal vnil dc»i Oral (18S2); E. 
Martin, Zur Oral Saut (1880); H. Zimtcm- (on tho 
Breton aouives of the Arlhwr Logend-^Ottitingisclts 
Gdrftrto jlw 2 €f( 7 C«, Oofc, 1890); L. Gautier, X« 

(1878-88); ifolsi, Jiibliool^<^fia dci Bomm^ 
Ptatiodii (1»QB); Onyaugoa, Aifwos de CWiAftermi (Pi“ 
do Autorofl Espiflolen, vol. xi.); Mily a FontAiialSj Pomi® 
Jteroico-ponidar Cflatc/lotttt (187-1)} .•ffnioria 

Car^illagnh Tcxle JRcvue jnir P, ( 7 «fc(* (1880); Ward, 
(Jafciil. of Romances in the Dept, of Brltiali Maaeum 
(1883)! Quantoh, Cabal, of Komniiocsof Chivalry (1882); 
Early EngliBb Text Society's publioationB; iwintMUa, 
Pajiora by Gaston Paris and othora. 

Koiiiiiii Cement. See 
ItoiDancerOi Seo Spais (Liteuatukb). 
Roman dc Ron, Seo Wage. 

Roiitnil Eliipir<^ Holy (moro fullyin Gorinmi, 
Jleiliges Jldmisam Iteich DtHisoher jyation.), the 

oflicial donoiniiiiition of tho Geiwan- eniinre from 
062 down to 180(5, wlion Fi-anciS II. of Hapsbnrg 
veoigned the itupeiial title. The Western lioinan 
©nimro caiiio to nii end in 476 A.P, j Charlema^o 
songht to I'ecoivfilitnto ib wlion Uo was crowned 
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eiiijievor at Romo Ijy Popes Leo III. in 800. But 
llio i-ecoiiatUutecl empire fell again into fragmciitB 
and oiiaos, till Ollio the Oroftt auccecilcd in inak- 
iiig a great jnnnaicliy again, and was crowned 
emperor by Pt)pc John aII. at Rome in 902. 
Thenceforward for more than eight continicH there 
'ros an inihroken Biiccesaioii of German princes 
claiming and in n mensuve oxercisintf the powein 
and privileges of Ttoinan enipevora. The name of 
'liojnan emperor’\ya.s carefully refcaineil; ‘Holy’ 
n'a.s added to signify tlini tlio empire woe now 
Christian j and ‘of the Oennaii nation ’ was some¬ 
times appended to indicato the new nationality 
iliab dominated over the old iiuncrlal realms. The 
emperor was tlio nilieial lieau of tire Ohriatian 
world, the temporal colleague and rival of the 
pope. The now German empire (since 1871)^calls 
itself simply German, and has dropped all claim to 
be either 'Roman' or 'Holy,' See Gkrmamv, 
Yol. V. p, 180} Ckokgh IItstory; and Bryoo’s 
great inonograpli, The Holy Jiomnn JSntpire (now 
ed. 1889). 

Itoiiiaiic.s, Gijonou John, natuialist, was horn 
at Kingston, Canada, on20tli Way 1848, ami after a 
private eddcation in London and on the Continent 
mtei'ed Calm Colhgo, G/iin)m(}f'o, and ^rAthtatctl 
iti 1870 with natnral ^cionce iinnonrs. While still 
at the university he formed a friendship with 
Darwin, and ho has powerfully reinforced his 
maatev’s aigiimuiits in hia Crooniau, Fnllcriaii, and 
otlior lectures, and in hia various works— 
Intellu/encc (1881) s Saicutijic Evidences of Orf/anic 
Evohdion (1881 )j MeiUdl Evclntion in Antnuds 
(1883)5 Jelly-JlsA, Star-flsAtandSea-wc/unsilSSa)’, 
Moiital Emluiion in Man (1888), &c. He was 
olented an F.R.S. in 1870, ami haa recolvtsl 
appointments in London and Edinburgh. 

Roiiiaiiosqiio Ai*c1iLtccturc« the dohnsod 
stylo whieh Buccoedccl llomau arohitcctnre, from 
about the time of Constantino (300 a.D.) till tlto 
revival in tlia lUli century. It is hiiiiosslblo to 
(lx the date of the stylo dellnitcly, bocaiise Bonmii 
ArcliUeoLnro (q.v.)M'(is itself a transitional stylo, 
and fades grndiiolly into tho Romanesque. Wlicn 
OonstaiiLiriu proclaiinecl OlirUtlanlty tho religion 
of the <niii)irc lie gave tho Christians freedom of 
action. 'Plicy could worsliln in public, and conso- 
qitently desired buildings for Uieir service; hence 
tlio impetus which gave arolulcctuvo a now BlarU 
As explained nmlor v\l',sp, and Bastlioa, it is 
doubtful whether tho design of tho Christian 
clmrcli is founded on tho Roman basilica, hut tlio 
Clu'ifitians finally adopted a fovni voHoiiibling tho 
Roman place of ))nlilic assembly for thoir church, 
anil erected many nolilo basilicasiTi Romo, Ravoima, 
and ull-over the oinpiro. Thoso consisted of thrcc- 
or fivo-alsloil halls—tho aisles separated by rows 
of culumns. In Roino tlie colnmiis, untablntiircs, 
and other ornaments w’ero frequently taken from 
the ruins of ancient liuihllims which ahounded 
lliere. Tlio now st.vle is Lhoroforo closely allied to 
tho ancient one in tho imperial city; bntin Ravenna, 
JcniHiiloni, Provence, and llic remoter districts, 
wlieix) few ancient iotuaiiis existed, a .Himplcr and 
ruder cony of llio ancient work is found. Tlioro is 
always, liowovei', a certain rc.scmblanco to llio old 
forms which distiiignislics the Roinancsqiio from 
the ronnd-arclicd Gothic whioli succeeded it. Tho 
liions along tho aisles are always single columns, 
generally witli caps intended to be {^mintliian, 
and M’uio arclieaj the aisles are wide, with open 
Woo((en roof; and thoro arc remnants of eiilab- 
laLiivcs, jiioulclings, ktc., which recall the ancient 
Roman ^vol'k, Tlio early Christians also derived 
their round churches from the Romans. They were 
probably originally tombs, copied from such‘build¬ 
ings as tho Minerva Medica (see lloMAN Anoiil- 


'rEOTunic), and were the mo,si sacred places, wlicro 
the buriftl-sorvico was said, and the sncvnninnts 
adininiHLcrocl. Hence they aftorwards hocaiiio 
Baptisteries (q.v.), and were llnally aksorlied in|,o 
the oliiucli (see RuENisii AiiOHiTEOTUKK), wliich 
then contained wltliin itself everything connected' 
with the Christian serviuo. 

Ill Romo there are still some thirty basilicas, ami 
the Romanesquo stylo may ho said never to have 
died out there. As wo 
recede froiii tlio centre 
we find its innncnce 
gradually rveakon, and 
Buccumb to the Nortli- 
ern Gothic stylo. Thus, 
in Lombardy and Pro- 
voiico it was super- 
seded by tho Lombard 
(q.v.) and Riniiaiico 
styles ill tho lllU and 
12 Lh centuries; while 
in By/.aHtiiiiu and tho 
East it gavo way to 
tho Byxanbiiio stylo 
about tho time of Jus¬ 
tinian. Amongst llio 
finest oxampICH roinain- 
big avo St I'anl’s (see 
Basiuca) and Sta llvmnnosquo Interior. 
Maria Maggioro at 

Uomo, and at Ravonna St Apollinaro ; tho interior 
decoration of which last (see fig.) is very beautiful, 
Tho mosaics of tlio apso, the painted walls, amt the 
inlaid pavements of tJjo Romanesque olnirclios are 
amongst their Diicst foaturos. In oolour they 
ahvayH excel. 

In Tuscany there is a lato form of Ruinanosuue, 
of which tlio catlicilralH at Pisa and Lucca, Han 
Minialo at Florence, and many eiiurohcs in thiiHo 
cities me examples. They aio intornioiliatu h]ii*ij1. 
(lions, bnilt during (lie lllli contniy, whim tim cIKoh 
liccamo prosporous, and have a certain amount of 
Gothic feeling; Init, oHhougli beautiful in colmirwl 
decoration, they have not tliu simple grundour of 
the early basilicas; ami, altlioiigli more docoriitcd 
exlovnally than these, tliey have not Mm hold and 
pnrposc-Iiko appcarniicc of Golliie oleviaions, 

Soc, besides tho stDiulni'd ivories on aroliitcotuvo, Ohlcy, 
Chrivliun Architeclwe in Itatu f IfiGO); Frocnmii. Ilh- 
toriwl and ylir/a'fcctHrfd Sketchea (187(f)! and The 
ArchUeclnre of jPiDwnce ami Iht lUvicra (1888), by tliu 
present writer, D, MnoGibbon, 

Iloinniiin, (l) tho name given by Mm Vono- 
Mans to tho cnslcni part of Mm Movea, wlmnon the 
eapital was called Napoli dl Runmnia (hco Naiiv- 
i.iA).—(2) lloinnolia (q.v.) was soinotliiieH called 
Roniaiiia. 

Koiiinii IjIW. Sue L.uv, (Joiuj, JimriNrAN. 

ItomniiO) Giuj.to. Sco Unn.iu. 

Roiiiimon', IIouBiJ OF. Hee Ruhbia. 

Iloimilis, a town of Fiance (dept. DiAmo), 
Htaiids on the right bank of Mm Isbro, 12 luilc.s 
by rail Nli. of Yakmco. A bridge of tho fitli 
cenliiry connoct.s it willi IWgn on the loft bank, 
Romaiia owas its origin to an ahlmy, fouinlod in 
837 by St Jloniavd, Risliop oE Yiomio. Silk fabrUiH, 
rIioph, and lials arc miinufactui'otl. Pop. (1872 
980.3; (1880) 12,822. 

Koiiitms, Tin-j Ki'iHTi.n to tiik, doMorihoil liy 
Luther iw an absolnloly poifool suminary of the 
uosma\(altsoUdis!iivmrontoiiif'.mi»fjv.l.U), waswritlun 
by the apostle Paul (^q.r.) in late winter or early 
B|iring of C8-B0 a.d., at (huiiiMi, while Im Wiw 
living in the iuniHc of Gains, and just before liis 
setting out for .Tuiloa with Mio money that had 
boon collected at his instance In Macedonia ami 
Acliaia for the poor of Joriisalom. Ajiavt fi'ein 
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chap, xvi., Avltich Htanilfi by itsolf, the epistle con- 
eists of two poj-Lions, omikeil o/l‘ re.speotivoly by 
tlio (ioxolocy in xi. 30, and by tho boneilictioii in 
XV, 'rfiQ firsli pni'tion, which is niainiy doc- 
tiinal, iifjain falls into t\vo .sootimm—niul 
ix..-xi.—in tlic fovuiQv of wliioli tlie Pauline doctrine 
of jiwtilication by faith is explained. The neetl 
for n jnBtificntioii tlirongli grace and |•oceived by 
fnltli alone, if there is to he eUbutiial jnstilicatiun 
at all, ia clahomboly altowii, and the doctrine is 
viniUcated, hiatoiically and ospcvimontally, Mninst 
yavioiiH coiieeivablo oojections, iireb fii>m the re* 
Hgiinia, and then from the moral point of view. 
Ill the secoiul division of the firat portion tliedis- 
imragoniont and iioiitraliaation or the divinely 
nostowed inivilogca of Judaism appai’onliy iuvolveil 
in tlie pi'OAcliing of this iloctiine without rentriotion 
among the Ccntilcs avo consideved. The second, ov 
practical, part of the opistlo deals 'witli pointe of 
Chriatiaii morality and pvnbloins of Christian tolor- 
anoe. 

Tho enistlo is nddrosacd to tho Climtiftiis in 
Romo. Who Ihose ivorc—whetlior they wore Jews 
or wliotlior tlioy wore (xentilcB—and how they bad 
convo to ho CUviatiaua, oau only bo coujectmed. 
It is impossible to infer mnoh about them or Uidr 
cireninstancea from tiio opistlo itsolf, for tho church 
in Home was not oiio with which tho apastlo, at 
tho time of writing, was poifionallv acJinaiuterl. 
Most probably bo did not exactly know in wlmt 
nunilioi'H or proporlious tho Jowisli-Cliristian and 
GcntilO'CIu'iytian olomcnls oxisted within it; Imt 
ho was warranted in assuming (os ho ecems to 
havo done) that it contained Imtli, and that tho 
controvorsloH with whloU ho had become only loo 
familiar ohowhorc might break ont at any moinont 
in llcmo also. The epistle gives no avipiwrt to lUo 
tradition that tlie olniruh in Romo hod boon founded 
personally by Putor; lint doublloas it had rolaliona 
with Jorusaloin, and so inay wcll bo believed to 
have owed eomotliiiig to Ills iiidlroot infliioiico at 
least, Tlio immcdiiito object of the apostle Pawl 
In writing to (he Romans when ho did ia easily 
explained by the outward and iiiwaiil dremn- 
stances through avIiIcIi, as wo know, ho was at 
tliu tiiiio [)a.ssing. Ilnriiig completed his jironoh- 
iiig ill thooastoni nart of the ompiro ' from Jorii- 
flaloiii to lllyrieuin' (xv. 10), liowas purpo.siiig lo 
exloud his apowtoUc activity among the OcnUlcs 
westward as far as to Spain} and with a view to 
his success in tlic nou’ Hold it was only iiatuml 
that lie slionld diwiro, so far a.s ho could, to obviate 
possible iiiisconcoptioiis of hU tencliiiig, and to 
iroparo for It a friendly and syinpatbetic rocopUmi 
n tho inotrojiolis of the world, 

The Piiuliuo aiilhorship of tlio opjatlo as n whole 
lias novel' lioon called in f|uos('ion; imlcdl it is one 
of the four oaiionical opistlcH ivliich, along with 
the Apocalypse, wore regarded hy Dnur im tho 
only iniito indubitahlo relics wo posaoas i)f_ the 
a|)osliiuc ago. Banr, it is truoffoliowing Morcion), 
rcjoctod cliap.s. xv. and xvi., reganling llieni as 
luUiUunK nf tlie 2d coulury. Ills argiimimtn, which 
wore liiwod chiiilly on wlmt ho conceived to Ik) the 
Lou conoiliatoiy cliamdor of certain exproasioiis 
(siicli OH XV, a, M, Ifi, 10), have nobfonmt general 
accoptaiicc, and tlii’ir fim'O Is disallowed even by 
Ronin uf ln» own fullnwcvs (Uilgcufcld, Sichcaket, 
PlleUlcror). At tljo sivino Lime Ihcin is some 
ovidoiico, ijuth iiUcrnal and oxtoriial> wliiidi in* 
dicates that (dicsu chaptors are soiiiowhat loosely 
altnoliod to tho main body nf Iho opistlo; in some 
ancionli copies it clusod with xlv. 23, immediately 
followed by xvi. 25-27 (scolloviKcd Voraion, inargiii). 
A view whloly accoptwl by sohulam of vorioiiB 
soliools ia that they consist of a postsoript, or post- 
aerlpLs, or (tho view of Lighlfoot) that at some 
period after tho original composition and trans* 


misaon of the epistle tho apostle, in order to 
adapt it for a wliler oirciilntion, rc-issued it with 
omission of the last two ebaptors, as also of the 
word Home at the heginiiing. Schultz in 1829, 
follmvinp up a hint of Sender (1700), suggested 
tliut XVI. 1-20 wftR really a fragment of a Pauline 
epistle to the Ejilie^ians, anil this .suggestion, witli 
various modifications, has been accepted by veiy 
many ciitic.s, among whom may bo mentioned 
lious-s, Henan, and B, Weiss. 

Sco tlio introduotions of Sonss (6th ed. 1887), B. 
Woiita (2(1 od. 1889; Hng. trans.). slid Holtsinaiiii (2a o<l. 
188C; this account is the fullest); and tho commsntnrics 
by Fliiliupl, Jowett, Qodet, GjiTord (in SjKakei’e Oom- 
meiitarif), llloula (in Cafnbvid'/c Bible for Ae/joo/s and 
Oollcoei), and lApsins in Meyers ifafld'CoMnneivfttr. 

ItojMilliSCii (Ocr. OniriDidsch, from the town 
of Ctinr), a name applied to tho lioinancc dialect, 
or rather agglomeration of cognate dialects, spoken 
fixmi the Orisons to Rrinli on tlic Adriatic. Ascoli 
iiicludcB all vniiclias under the coimnon naino of 
Ladino, although strictly fcimt term Applies to the 
dialect of the EngiuUnc, as Rviinonscli does to that 
of tlio iippor lllnne valley, There arc dictionaries 
by Gmiraui iZnr. 1820) and Cavisch (CImv, 1821). 
See also J. Ulrich’s JihalorovuimscJic C/ireitonial?iic 
(I8S2-8S) and Kliiiiorommische 

Roiiiaiitlclgin (throngli Die adjective romaii’ 
tic, from ro»i««^ or romuimt, 'ronianco;’ see 
HoMiVNOEB), a ttiovomcnt in feeling and tliongUfc 
tliiU has traiisforincd tlio lllciatnro and art of mnst 
nations, has been defined by Sfr Tlicodore Watts 
tt« ‘ the renascence of tlie spi l it of wonder in poetry 
andnrU’ It was a revolt agniiisi pscudo-claB^iicism ; 
a rotnrn from tlio monotonous commonploca of 
ovoiyday life to tlio ijimint and unfamiliar world of 
old routancQ; a oiavlng for tho nevol, original, and 
Ailvontiiroua; an emphasising of tlie inteiestiug, 
tho niotoresquo, (lie 'romantic,'at the expense, if 
iiocif be, of corvoctness and clogaiice, and the 
current canons of ‘good taste.’ Deep liumomv 
ftlrong pathos, profound pity ave amemgat its notes. 
Romantioisni ia not necessarily limitecl to any one 
period; tlioro arc romantic elements in Homer, 
yl'lscliyhw, Sophocles; tho poetry of Diinto is 
oniincnl'ly roiiiantic wlicn contrasted with ancient 
clnssicnl pioetry as a ^ybole j but though what is 
ronunlic for ono genoratioii toncls to become classio 
—and ko lame, though notmallyinsipid—fnl'alator 
o^o, and tliougii tlie romantic is almost inevitably 
<mo sWo of a Iriily arfcistio toniporaniont, tlicro are 
ccrUlii epochs that are Biiccially romantic, and cer- 
lain wi-Uors in those opochs more romantic than tlioir 
follows. The i8tK century waa notorioualy oloBsio 
ill ideal, or pKcudo-classic—conventional, pedantic, 
iicadeniic; and the revolt against spiiitiial ennui 
wliioli followed ia tho romantic inovemeiit^mr excel- 
/erica Tlio inovcniont arose under varioua condilioDS 
In tlie Boveml countries, had a aomewhat varying 
diameter and coinso, and 8oinetiine.9 toiuleil towards 
the luei'cly crude and grotesquB. In Engkiid, the i 
foiiiitainlicad of the iiinvement which cnliniiialcd 
ill tlic liegiiining of tho 10th centni'y, it may bo 
traced from the Percy llnUndH and Clmttcrton, 
from Cowper and iJlake and IJnriiB, to .Scott and 
Ryvon, Wordsworth and Coleridge, ICeats auci Ros* 
HotU. In Germany tlioro wore tendencies In tliat 
ditocUoii in Ijcsslng, in HcluUer, in Gootho, as well 
an ill the philosophy of Sclielling, and the ‘Stiirni 
nnd Drang' iienod was largely romantic in its 
toinporj imt it was Novaha who was the prophet 
of ‘roiiiaiiticism,'and among the other ropr^enta- 
Uve» of the scliool wore the Schlegola, Tiock, 
Klciab, FoHqn6, and Hofriiiaiui. In France beglii' 
iiiiigs aro found in llousacau, in Cliateaiihriand, 
and others; but tlie great cbiof ol Frouoli roman- 
licisiii ia Victor Hugo. Other Fioncli roniantloa are 
Im,martlne, Dumtis, (Kuliev, George Sand, Flauhoi'ti 
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The i-oiiiaiitic niovonieiit ill tlio three 
coim tries is discussed iu the avbiclee on blie literature 
of OEicli (Enousii Ltteiiaturh, Vol. W. p. 373; 
(inniu.Jinv, Vol. V. p. 188 j VnASOE, Vol- IV. p. 
789). Tlic other counkvies wei-e more or Icssmovoil 
hy tho same sphit; roc also the articles on the 
lifcciatiirea of tlic principal countiicfi. Tlie iiifluenco 
of Percy’s linliqitcs is brnccil in the article Bai*TuM)s. 
Ill Germany romanticism incliuletl with the Jove 
of tlio lucthrcval an afi'cetion for the oriental; in 
religion ib led aoine of its notablo repreacntativcs 
to Ofttliolic ideals and into tlio Catholic Church; 
and in politics it was associated with roaotionary 
conservatism. Tito ainia of Iho mntnnUcs in paint¬ 
ing are defined at Painttno, VqJ. VII. p. 700 • see 
also Rhe-Bapitaelitism. In music Weber luts 
been called tlie ‘creator of romantic opera;' but 
•Reo Ol’i'UiA, Vol. VII. p, 608. Berlioz is reganled 
as the tj’po of French rotnanticism in imiBic. 

iScQ tliQ artiolo Idealih&t, BkamsM ; Pator in JWac- 
Ma'jazine, vol. xxxv.; for Gernifluy, tho works 
by Julian Soliiiiidt (18-18), Haym {18711, lltaiMlos (1873)5 
for Kiaiicc, i^^tGiidhal, Jiucine el Shakesficare (1823): 
Gnnttori Ifisloiye <Cn Homantume (4th od. 18^1; and 
many ossaya by Sainto-Bcnve and Solitiror. 

ItOlliaity* See CtYpsibs, 

ItomC) the capital of tho nioilcrii kingdom of 
Italy, stands on tlio Tihov, ahout 15 miles fi’oin Us 
mouth. Rotnau legend ascribed tlio foundation of 


the city to Romulus, at a date corresponding to 
73.3 D.C. But recent explorations have proved tliat 
the site was iniiahitctl m tlie neolithic and early 
bi-onzo period. Tho oxistonco of a town wltli a 
cousidewiWc population at a time long hoforc iho 
date ascribed by tradition to the fouiulation of the 
city lioa been (Wtahlisliud by the discovery in 187‘t 
of n cemetery on tim Ksqu'iline, near tho railway 
station, which coutninGd pottery of tho typo usually 
assigned to the Otii or 10th century B.C. In the 
time of the kings (753-510 n.C.) the city occupied 
seven bills, wlio.se suiiimitg liso from 80 to 120 feet 
aboi'Q tho idvor and tlio intervening valleys. These 
iiills are believed to have been formed by fliibaerlal 
erosion of beds of ,‘(of(, tufa previously erupted by 
snbmarine volcanoes. Of those seven hills five— 
the Palatine, the CapitoHne, the Aventino, tho 
Ciolliui, nnd the Esquiliuc.—being more or loss 
isnlnled, were termed Monica; and two, the 
Qnirinal and Vimimvl, being mere spura jutting 
out from tlio tablclaiul to tlio oast, wore called 
Collea. ThoKsquiHno, howovov, is properly vatlior 
a CoUis than a Mona, hoiug connected with tlio 
tableland by a narrow iicclc. Tlio l^alatino and tho 
CnpitolinOt being the most dcfonsihlo sites, woru 
doulLloM tlio ihst to bo occuniod, and this iiccords 
with the Roiimu legend, wliicii nmlcos tho Palatine 
tho site of tlio primitive oity founded liy lioimilus, 
tho CapitoHiio being occupied by a rival Sabine 



ilfAp of Andont Boino ; 

The populous of n few of tho more ImiwrEaiit modem pIbcm of Intemt are altw iMdicMcd; Hio niicioiit; mnm bHiiii In 

JMle nud tlio iiuMlcm In lUnnaii Icltntn. 


fletHoiueiit which, under Tatius tho Sabine king, 
soon oxteiujed to the Quirinal, n coiitigpunis spur 
(if tlio tabloland, separated only by a narrow valloy 
from tho Cajiitolinc. We arc also told Uiab Iho 
Avontino, wliicli after tho Palatino and tho Capl- 
tohne was plamly tho most ilcairablo bHo, wuh 
occupied by a colony of Latins in tlio Umo of 


.4iiciih IMiU'tina, tho fourth hiiig. Cinler Hurvius 
InllluK, piosixtliklng, tlio KnqiulinOi togolher iviUi 
the Viminal. which is a iiicro apur of the Esquilino, 
IS sakl to have boon added to tlio oiby. Tho«o 
li^uilR conform lo tho proliahilUios of fclio case. 

Oic Boltlomoul. on the Talalino iiitiibutcd Vo 
iiomuliis was fortified at a very early period, 
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possibly about tho date asaionod to tlio fonndntioD 
of tlie city. Itonuiins of tiiia eavlicst wall liiivo 
liGon (liscovoicd in tlio courSQ of recent excavations, 
Tim steep elopes wore Bcarpecl, anti a iretainiiig 
wall, consisting of largo sLoncalittedtogothorvitli. 
cub nim'Lai', wiui bnilb iipfi oiu the Lauoof Lite slops, 
vouddi'iiig Lite liill iiliuosL imprcguablo, Tlie Pala¬ 
tine was tlius niuilu into a sort of nrtiliclal plnb- 
foviu, riavug stium 100 foot above lire surcouuding 
vftlltwB, ftiul ’ivfts called tUo ‘atjniti'e aiy' [Itotmt 
nmavala), lu tbo liiuo of tlie later or Etmsctin 
Icings at least live of the scttlsinciita on Liic aovcii 
liilla had huuu suvrowndod by Bepatalo dofcnecft. 
Those fortillod lulls, with the ninrshy hollows lio- 
tween tlmin, wove then enclosed by a nngc vtimwvrt 
or uyi/cr of earth, faced with an oxtenor wall of 
iminorbivi'L'd nuraonvy, which i&stUl inoneplaeoBO 
fueb in Ijoightj with an inner retaining wall of 
fiimilav ennstnretion. Uutsido the rampart ^Yn« an 
oiiorinuns fnsso, which froin r-ccent exoavationa 
appotvi's to have been in some plnccs 30 fcot in 
depth n?]d 100 feet in hreadth, from which the 
matui'ials for tlio agger wore oldaincil. In the 
consti'iicliun of this ruinpnrt the olclar walla, which 
ran along the orcsts o! tliu Palatinu and OapitoUno 
hills, were utllisod, as is indientod by tlio fact that 
tlio agger can only be traced whero it cvossotl tho 
hiLorvcnlng vnlloys, or where it pmtccled tho spurs 
whore they ioinod tlm tableland. Tho agger, 
begun nrouauly hy Tarcpiinina Priscus, has re* 
ooived Urn name of iSei vius Tullius, by whom mob* 
ahly tho portion whiuli included tho Quirlnal aud 
Lho Esquilino was couinlctcd, A conaUlorablo 
Iriigniouu ul this imi t of tho aggoi' may bo cou* 
vonlently oxuiuinud lu tlio goods yard of the rail¬ 
way station. All cxcolloiib cross Hcutinn Is exposed 
on the iiortiiorn otesb of tliu Qtiirinul lu tlio Via di 
8. Nicola dL Toloutiiio, and a fmthor oxlensiou 
limy bo tmcocl in the garclotis of tho ilarboriiii and 
Coumna paloccH. A very noefoob fragment nmy 
also 1)0 seen in tho valley below the sontiwni slope 
of lho Avunthm. 

, Vor 800 yeiU'fi, till tho reign of the Emperor 
Aurollau, tho Servian agger formal Um only 
ilefonco of the city. Tlie wall wlilcli boars tho 
naino of Auvolltwi is to a great extent Wculical 
with tlio picsont walls. It eiicloaod tho suburbs 
which had grown up beyond the Cieliaii, the 
Eanuiline, and the Qiiiriiial, aud iucludcd two 
additiuuid hills, tho I’lnclivn, aiul pact of tho Jan- 
iciiluni, 08 woJl as tho low-lying gwimd uenr lho 
Tiber called tlio CainpiiB Martiua, whici* >mw fimuw 
the bimiost and most densoly jmpulateil part of tho 
nuidoin city. Tho Ameliivn Wall, as it k called, 
wiw begun by Aurcliaii in 271 A.a, aud completed 
by tho I'hiipcror Piobiis la 280, It wns restored 
alid partially vebiiilb by Honorius, and repaiml by 
llolismius. It ia 12 iiiilcs in circuiU The JjCDiimc 
Wall, eiialosing the Vatican Hill ami the remamder 
of the Janiouhim, was built by Loo IV, in 848. In 
1.'527 Boino tulditinnai spuco on tho Vatican wns on* 
cluflcd, and bastions to fitreugtlicn the weak park 
of tho old wall wore addocl, At the iweaent time 
populous suburbs Inivo avison to the oast aud nwth 
iicyoud the walls, wliilo to tho fwutli exteiibivo 
spaces within tho wall arc uiilnlmbibed. In 1888 
lui less Lluvu 1403 neros, cliiofly on the Cu-liaii ami 
Lho Avoiitiiio, wore occiii'iod by vinoynrds, licUla, 
aud jjardena, while public giivdens ami squares 
ocoujiied lOiJ aoros. 

I’u the pcviml tif the U^ugs bclougB tlio Olwaa 
Muxima, n lingo arched sower of Etinscan inasomy, 
which dviuucd Urn miwahy hollow betwoott the 
Capitolluo, riilatino, and Esqulliuo hillft A por¬ 
tion of this valley boeamo tlio Eonim Iloinimuin. 
at once the market and the plnee of poutloftl 
mooliiig for the Homan, Sivhlnu, ami Lattn 
will) ucouplod the Burnjuiuling hillB. 'Tho Cloaca 


Maxima {([.v.], thougli the oldest and best Imown 
of the sawora, is rivalled in magnitude by two 
other ancient aewera ndiich enter the Tiber nearly 
nt the sumo point. The so-called Jilamertine 
prison at the foot uf tiie Capital, now cunsu- 
crated os the aubtonnnean church of S. Pietro in 
Catcei-e, was a deep vaulted well from wbicl), and 
froin tliO Tiber, tho water-supply must have been 
obtained during the regal poiiod. ^Ylleu Uoiue 
Avns snnpUcd with water by aquednots from the 
Alban tiula and tho Apenniueii this well, perhaps 
llto iiiust aiicicDtsti-iictiircin liomc, was converted 
iuto a dungeon, iu wliich stato-pi'isouer-s, atiiuiig 
Lliuiii Jugurtlia and the Cntiliiie conspirators, were 
confined. That St ToLer, by whose nttiuo the well 
ia known, wa-s evei- confmyil hero is a mere legend, 
of no autlioritj' or probnbilit.v. 

In tlio gieatoqiitiihicts wc have the most notable 
romaiub of fcho llcpuhlicBU period. Tho oldest was 
tho Aqiui Jppiu, constniDted by Appiiis ClamliuB 
Cicena in S12 D.e., which bvouKut water froui 
springs upwards of soveu niilcs distnut from the 
city. Tim Anio Vehis, 43 miles long, was com¬ 
menced in 273 U.C., and brought water from tho 
river Anio. The Aqua Marcia, 32 miles in longth, 
was couatriictetl in 144 0.0., and brought water 
from tlio Alban lulls at a level Builiciently liigh to 
supply tlio Capitol, The Aqm JvUa, the Atput 
Clanain, ami tnc Anio A'ouiw, consfcrncbionB oven 
more gigantic, date from tho imperial age, Alto¬ 
gether (lioi'O worn foiirtoen of these aqueducts, 
with an aggicgatu lengtii of 351 miles. Those 
vast structures, striding cm their huge nroiios 


Aibaii liUis, are among vno most striding icnturos 
of modern Home. A portion of one of those 
aqueducts wns utilised in the conabniotlon of the 
Aurelinu Wail, tlie arohee being simply built up 
with masonry. Tho Temaius of the oiiMiuovw 
arches by whicli tlio tvatBr of the Ajm Claadiu 
WAS brciighfc across the (loop volley between the 
Golimi and the Palatine also exhibit the vast scale 
of these oi'ootions (soo AQUQDUOT). 

In tlio time of tlie Bcpublic tho coiitre of tho 
public llfo of lho city wa» the Joi'iiniEoniannui; im 


ceBsiene paiwed to the Capitol. Tho great blooks 
Ilf Java with which tJiis road iras naved still, foi' 
iho wosb part, veruaur in. situ. The Temple uf 
Vesta ftiul tho House of tho Vestal VugiiiB stood 
ou one aide of tlm Forum beucatU lho Palatine, 
and ou tlio other sido ivus the Begia, or Hoiiss 
of the Pontifox ifaximus. Close by wore the 
rostra, the beaks of captmod Caiblmgiman sliips, 
botwcunwb\«lr>v»a Lbo iYi\w\N’Ulc.lvOTa.tovR 

liarftiigiieil the ncopfe. Farther to tiio nortli-enst 
was tho Sonato iIoubo, >YiioBo walls arc pvcsei'ved iu 
(.Ikwo of tlio chmch of S- ^dn'arto; the noighbotir- 
jiig churoli of SS. Luoa c Murliua being couBtvnctcd 
out of the offices of tlio Soiiate Houae. Beyond the 
Eonato ilouse atood tlio TTetvBUYy and tbo 'ilabw- 
lariuni. In cmireo of timo the open space of the 
Foiuuu beoonio Rurrounded anti occupied with 
stalely public edifices, of wliich tho iiioab conapicu- 
ons rouiaiiis ftix) the eight coIuiiitis of tlie Temple 
of Snlm-n, ImiH iu 491 ».o., tho Colomiado of 
tho Twelve Great Gods IdcorMW^ coiisoitinm), tho 
TciiiploH of Concord, of Castor and Pollux, hjiilt 
iu 490 n.0., oI A^eafcft, of Julius Cucaar, of Veapaaian, 
and of Faustina. "IVo seo also tho foundations of 
tlio Triumphal Aroh of Aiigiiafciis, tlio vast niliis 
of tho Bftsllioa Jiilin, the base of tlie colimm of 
Fliocos, and the iniloBbonc Itoih wiiioli ,a\l Homan 
vaada woro ineftHnrecI, To tlio iiortli uf tho Fovimi 
sbauda tho Ti-imnplial Aroli of Septiiiiius Sevoms/ 
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to tliG south the Arch ot* Tibua (see Anon). So StoiUuni the most perfect in exislonce, imperial 
mncli of the open spnco of tlie Koruiii became receptiuii-halifl, several temples, "'ith gardens, 
occupied by great pnldic inonuinGnte and cdiliccs batliH, barracks h)r soltlieis, anti a basilica or hall 
that in the time of Iho emperors additional fom of justice. In wliich St Paul Jiuist have plcatlcd 
were roq iiired. These were erected on IhcensLcrti before the emperor, Tlic Golden House of Nero, 
side of tlie Fonim Iloniamnn. Of the Foniiii bnilb on the ojiposite side of tlio Horitin, and occu- 
Jnliuin only three arches of the outer wall roiiiaiii. pyiiig the grealer portion of the Oppinu Hill, was 
Of the Foriini of Augustus a portion of the cnclos- demolished to make room fur the Oolossonni and 
ingwall, a massive archway, ntid thi'ec columns of the Hatha of Titus, so that practically nothing is 
the Temple of Mars UUor, which Bbood within the left save some suhstnictuiGB, the cistenis known as 
Foi'iim, now cleoi-ed of rubbish, are among tlie most tlie Settc Sale, ami the hasc of the colossal Btatiio 
tniposiiig and accessible veniainB of the architecture of Nero, widch stood in fuinb of the Golden Houro, 
of the early empire. Of the Forum of Nerva Of the luiineroiis teniplcfi in Home, of wliich Llicro 
two coliimuB may bo seen in the Via della Ci-oco are said to have been three hundred, the inuiics, 

and in many cases the sites, of 
153 are known. The fomidations 
of the great Tomplo of Jupiter 
Capitolinus may bo braced in the 
gardens of the CalVavelli Palace, 
jiow the Gorman embassy. Of 
the toinplcs M’hicli remain the 
preservation is duo in several 
eases to their having been con- 
verted into clnirclios, The 
columns In front of tlio chiircli 
of .S, Loreiixo in Miranda, wliich 
faces tliQ Foviijn, formed part of 
the Tomplo of Antoninua and 
Faustina. Ton columns of the 
Temple of Ooros are Imilb into 
tlie walls of 8, Maria in Cos> 
metlim S, Maria del Solo is a 
round temple formerly called the 
Temple of Vesta, but now 
believed to bo the Toniplo of 
HovcuIob Victor, Anotlior 
temnle, supposed to bo thoToiiiplo 
of Furtmia Vivilis, is now the 
elnirclj of S. Maria I^gJjiiaca. 
Tlie church of SS. Cosmo o 
Damianu is the Temple of Snerii 
TIio I''oruin HomAiium at the )n*osont time. ITvbs, oreuted by the Finpovor 

Mnxonlins. The cclld of tlie 

Blancii, Of the Forum Piiela, built by Vespasian, Temple of Veiiiw and Homo, built by Hadrian, Is 
notliing remains o.xcept ono massive fragiuout of a proHcrvcd in the chiivch of S. Francesca Homnna 
wall. TJio mush magnillcont of Che imperial fora It la believed tiiat tltu elniroJi of BH. Sergio u 
was the Foriun of Trajan, which was i-ccKoned one llacco was the Temple of Ooncord, that tiio church 
of the wonders of tlio world. Witiiin its walls of S. Slefano Hotomlo was the Tomplo of Mntor 
stood the lloailica Ulpia, wliich has been partly Maluta, ami that of 8. Nicola was Llio Toni])Io of 
excavated, 80 as to expose the bases of many of Pioly; while .^inta Maria sopra iMInerva stands on 
the eoluinns. the ruins of a Tcmplu of Minerva, 8. Maria Liberu- 

Boynnd it stands the great Column of Trajan, triccprobahlyoccupicsthosileofaTciupleofVesta, 
]2Jfcofc in lioiglit, with .spiml bns-ruJiofs repre.vent- ami the J*o«»iid church of 8. Teodoro was a lomj>lo 
ing acenos from Trajnira canipaigne against the of nnkiiowii attribution. Tn 27 U.C. Agrippa built 
Divciana, forniing the most iiiHtructive historical a vast dome in front of the Tiioutm' wliich lie 
iiionuuioiit ill Homo. iVo nro sliowii tho march erected in the Campus Martius. It is called by 
of a Homan army, tlie coiistniobioii of bridges, Pliny and oUicr writoiH tlie Pantboon, and may 
ciHRauUs on forts, and all the varied incidents of a have served os a sorb of entrance-hall to tho 
cainpaigii, constituting a pictoiial record contain- Thciiniu. fii flOH it was consecrated as the ohurcli 
ing some 2DUI) figure,s of men am! Jiorwos, which of 8. Marin ad iHartyrew, and now goes by tho 
inay coiupari! with the Hayoux tapestry, or the nauio of S. Maria Hotonda. Of all tho bulldingH 
piolovial iiavnitives of Egyptian campaigns which of ivncicnt lloinu none is inore perfoctly prcHorvcd. 
are ropveseiitod on the walls of 'llicbaii tcnipIcB. The diameter of llie dome, which is lightwl only 
In the same style, but of inferior art, is tho Column by a central ajicrturo in tho roof, is largor than tho 
of Mareus AiiieliuH in tlio Piazza Colomia on tlio dome of 8t Potor’H; Uio walls, 10 foot in thioknoss, 
Corso, uHually ottlleil tlio Antoiiine Colnimi. It linvo deep niches wliich wore liilud with statnos of 
bears reliofs leproscnting scerios j« the wara with deities; and tho Jloor is of Phiygian and Nimildifni 
the Alai'coinnnni. marbles, with jmimliyvy and granite hlabH. 

On the western side of the Forniii Homnimm Tlio Thonme or Agrijjpa, of whieli tlie Pautlioon 
\m‘.a tlio Palatine Hill, Ha suminib covered with the is the only portion that remains, wore tlie euvliost 
anbstructnre.s of the Palaces of the Emperors, tlio of tlio ulevon groat public baths which formed so 
llousoa of .AngustHH, of Tiberius, of Livia, of characlcvistic a feature of imperial Homo, Tho 
Caligula, of Honiitiaii, and of Iladrian, Most Thcriiiio of Trajan, and tlio adjacent Tlioi'inic of 
magtiilicont of all is the Sejitizoniirm or PaIrco THtna, built ou tho .site of the Golden House of 
of Hoptimius Severus, rising in seven stages of Nero, ocoupied almost tlie wliole of the Opplan 
inEissivo maaonry, wliich form a soiithem exten- Hill; but of these baths little is loft save tlio 
Bion of tho Palatine Hill. Bcaides tlicsc inipciial foundations. On tho slopo of tlio Quirinal stood 
palaces, tlio Palatine incliuleil a magnilioent Uio Thorma' of Constantine. In tlio Piazza del 
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Qiiirinalc stand two colossal lioi'seii from the 
thevmro which occupied the site. In the formation 
of tlio steps wJiicIi lead down fiom the piazza, 
rtiul of the Via Nazionale, siibatmctiives bclonaing 
to tliese tlievmro wove discovered, and portions of 
their inossive valla may he seen in tlie ganlcus of 
the Oolonna and Ihianigliosi palaces, At the oUiev 
end of Home, on tfio low ground south of the 
Cioiian, me the riiiiis of the 'i^ieriiim Antonininna*, 
usually called the Baths of Cavnoallo, "by whom 
tlioy were bogH« in 212 aji., mid completed hy 
Aloxandev Sovenia. They were built to accommo¬ 
date 1000 bathere, and, after serving for centuries 
oa a quarry, are atill the vastest, and in tlieir 
deaolatinn perhaps the most impressive, of all tho 
ruins in Home. The lofty walls are sHll standing, 
and, as tho halls have been cleared of ruhhisli, tbo 
arrangoniontfl of Homan thcrinna (see BATtis) can 
here best be studied, Wo see the fJnlidaruiin, the 
Teniilarium, and a rrlgldavinm, witli an Execira 
and a Statliuiii or i-acecourae. 't'lic outer wall 
encloses a space of nearly 27 acres, of whicli 
the baths themselves occupy more tlmn 6 acres. 
Even more magiiificont were the Thermie of Dioclo- 
tian, on the auminit of the Q'lirinal, tltaigiied 
bo accommodate 3000 bathcra. Tho scmieircnlar 
curve which fonns sucli a conspicuous feature in the 
IHazwi doUo T'evure was the cKcdraof tUeae Iraths. 
One of tho smaller circular halls forms the church 
<if S. Bernardo, wliilo a iiortion of one of tho groat 
vaulted central Imila, with its cohmms of Egyptian 
granite, sevviim probulily (w ttio Tcpidarlum, wa.s 
converted by Micliael Angelo into the magniHeoRt 
ohurch of S. Marla degU Augell. Anotlior hall U 
used ns a prison, iinotlier as a fonclng-flcliool, others 
now serve as barraeka, stables, eoach-Uowaes, wul 
wartiliouscs for timbci', wliile tho eioistera of n 
Cartliiisiaii convent biulboutof tiro ruins are now 
converted into a museum. 

A largo marsliy plain, which now forma the most 
doiisoly pomiUlcd part of Homo, lay outside tho 
Scrylftd vvalls, oxtoiuliiig from tho foot of tho 
Capitolhio and Quirinal lulls to tlio Tiber. This, 
hch>g \\6fn\ for military oxereises, was ca\l<wi the 
Caminis ^fartiim. Towards tho oloso of tho re* 
publican era this suburban plain b^n to bo 
utilised lor tho erection of places of puollc rccroa- 
tion, such as baths, tlieatres, and racecouim. 
Those wore connected by the Porticoos, a not* 
work of colommdes forming covered walks, serving 
as a pi'otcolioii alike from the siuishiuo and tho 
vivh), along which the citizens could stroll to tho 
various places of veoioation and omnsoment. Tlio 
Campu-s Alartius was traversed by the Elamiiiian 
Way, apiiroxiuiatoly iqirosented by tho morlcm 
street called the Corao, whicli was bonloretl on 
either side liy tlio stately tombs of Roinau nobles, 
ami .spanned by tho triumplial evoh of Claudius 
and Iiy that of Mavciis Aui'cUns, demolished in 
1662, On these llohls were bnilt the Baths of 
Agi'iimn and tlie Baths of Nero. Hero was erected 
the 'nieatio of llalbns and tlio vast Theatre of 
Pom])oy, said to luvvo contained aeaU for 40,000 
spectators, Some of its fiulistmetm-es may bo 
seen behind the church of S, Andim della Valle. 
Somewliat nearer to tlio Capitol u as the Theatre of 
Mareellus, of which a considoraido portion still 
stands, fonniiig one of the most clinraclerislao 
examples of Homan avcliitccturc of tho best period. 
Tills tlioatre was hegun by Julius Ctrsar, and 
l|]iislicd_ in the year IJ ij,o. by Augustus, who 
named it after his nephew Marcellns, the son of 
Oetavlft, In the llth century, like tho Colosscuiw 
and tho Mausoleum of Hmlrinii, it was turned into 
a fqrtrcsB by tlio turhulonb lloiimn nobles of the 
Oi'sim family, Tlio interior is now occupied by 
tlio Palazzo Orsiiii-Sas'clli, while tlie outer arches 
are used as vag-sliopa and smitUlos. 


[a tile saute cliaractoristic Homan style as tlie 
Theatre of Marcellas, but of a inoro debased typo, 
is the great Klavinu Anipliitlieatic, built for glndm- 
torial oxliibitions and for the combats of ivild 
beasts, which goes by tlio name of the Colosseum. 
Coiniiienccd by Yesjmsian, it m'os dedicated by 
'Pitus 80 A.D., and Rnlshed by Doinitian. It is 
built ill tlie fonn of nn ellipse, the longer diameter 
iiicasuriiig CIS feet and the shorter 510 feet. It 
rises to a lieighfc of 100 feet, covering live acres of 
groiitul. In tite iitiddfc ages it was used as a 
mrtreas and afterwards ns a Cfuaviy; but, though so 
largo a porlion has been demolished, it conslituLes 
perhaps the most imposing monument of Homan 
inftgmficcMce which la left (see ATiirniTUJUTiiEl. 
The earlier amphithcatrea iveie mostly of wood, 
and have porislicd. The Piazza di Moiito Citorio 
on tho Corso is believed to occupy the site of the 
Ainphithcatro of Statilius Taurus, erected in 31 
u.o.> the fauudatioiiii having been found 38 feet 
below tlio present surface oT the streot. At tho 
side of the church of S. Croce in Gerusalemme 
are considerable remains erf the Amphitheatrnm 
Cnstrense, which was utilised in the coiistiiiction 
of the Aureliun Wall, from whicli it ]n'ojccta, 
forimiigasorlof semicircular bastion. Below was 
tlio Circus of Elagabahis, from ivliicli came the 
Egyutian obclUk now in tUa Pincian Gardens. 

xlie oldest circus was the Circus Maximus, in 
the volley between tho Palatine and the Avontine. 
lb is supposed to (late from tho regal period, but 
wos oiilargcil by Jiillns Caw. It was about three 
furlongs m length and one in breadth, nearly the 
size nml shape of Eaton Square, and is eaid to 
have been capable of seating 250,000 spectators. 
The site is uow oexnipied by tho Jewish ccniatery 
and the ga8*works, Tlio airangenients of a Boiimii 
circus can best bo studied in the wolhprcsorved 
circus on tbo Appian Way, near the tomb of Cecilia 
Motella, built m 311 A.D., wliicli usually boois the 
name of the Emperor Miixentlns, but is more cor* 
reotly assigned to ids son Hoiiitifna It is 350 yarde 
long and so broad. The metic, tlie spina, the oar> 
ceves, and the seats for the emiicrev and the spec¬ 
tators may still be traced. -An Ej^ptian obelisk 
from litis circus uow adorns the Piazza Navona 
(see Circus). 

Of tho Cirens of Flamitihis, built in 220 n.O. 
on tho Campus Martins immediately below the 
northern slope of tho Capitolhre Hill, no veetigos 
roniain. Tho same is the cnee with the Circus of 
Nero on tUo Vatican, wlilclv occupied the hollow 
between S. Peter’s Chnicli and the Sacristy 
tlirongli which the vi-eitor now drives to the 
Vatican Mnscum. 'While the cirons was designed 
for oliariot-vaces, the stadium was used forioot- 
luccs. Of these theio were sei'cral, but the 
Imperial Stadium on the Palatino, between the 
house of Augustus and tho buildings of Septimiua 
Sovenm is tlio only one wliieh vemaina in a 
tolcmblo state of preservation. The Stadium of 
■Doiiiitian on tho Campus Martins ia boUeveil to be 
I represented by the present Piazza Navona, recently 
ronnincd the Circo Agonale. Both of these stadia 
ava about the size and Bliiupu of St, Georgo’s Square, 
Pimlico, or tho site of the llonsos of Parliament. 

The roads lending out of Rome beyond the 
Servian Walls wore bordered hy tqmhs, many of 
whloh, on the erection of the Aniolian \^^aIl, were 
included within tlic city. On tho Appian M'^ay 
' (q,.v.) are the tombs of tlio Scipios, the inscriptions 
on which, fornihig the earliest con temporary i-ecords 
of Romwi hiatovy, are among the tveasures of the 
■Vatican: Fnvtlior on four ancient columbaria 
liavo hwn oxcavated, Outside the Aurelian Wall 
is tlio Tomb of Ccccilia Mclelln (seo Roman Auoiii* 
tkctUBB), wife of tho triumvir Crasaiis, which in 
the 13tli century >vas converted into a fovUcss 
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by tlie Guetaiii fainil,v. It is a eylindrionl block 
or maaoiny, 65 feet in diainoter, resembling tlie 
keep of a feudal castle. Another rcinarkablo 
tonib is tlio Pyramid of Cains Castina in the Via 
Osfcicnsis. The mast magiiificeut of llomnn tomba 
wna tlio Maiisoieuin' of lladrinuj row fcbo cnatle of 
S. Angelo. It was a cylindrical tower of innsoury, 
210 feet in diameter and 1(55 feet in height, anr- 
niouiitcd by a colossal statue of the emperor. 
When the GotSis besieged Iloino the tomb was 
converted into tv fortic.ss by llelisariuM. It after¬ 
wards became the castle of the popes, and citrulol 
of Remo, and in 1527 was dofcnctcd ngaiiial the 
French by lloiivcnuto Cellini. Of similar con¬ 
struction and hardly inferior in inaguiluUo was 
the Mausoleum of Augustus, vvbicli stood behind 
the groat climch of S, Carlo al Gorao. In the 
middle ages it formed the castle of the Coloiina 
family, and is now occupied as llic Teatro 
Corea. Two obelisks of Egyptian granite laced 
the entrance, one of which ]iow stnmiH in the 
Piazza of S. Maria Maggioro, and the other fronts 
the Palace of tlm Quiriiml. In nil there are eleven 
Egyptian obelisks whioh ornament the ganlcns 
mul piazzas of Rome. Two stand near the Pan¬ 
theon close to the sites of the Temples of Isbiaiid 
Scrapis, hoforc which they wove originally erected. 
Another, now in tlio Piazza del Popolo, wivs brought 
from HuUupnlm by Augustus, ami placed in the 
Circus Maximus. That in tlio Piazza di M«mto 
Citorio •was also brought to Romo by Augiwtvia. 
That in the Piazza of b. dohn Latoran, 10-1 feet in 
liolg^iit, is tho largest in existence. It was crootc<( 
nt I’lioboa by Tljothmea III., and removed by 
Constantino to tho Circus Ma.xtinufi. The obelisk 
in blio Piazza dl S. Pietro was brought from Helio¬ 
polis by Caligula, uud placed in tho Cirovts of Nero, 
near its pveaont site. On tho Fincian is an obelisk 
of ITmlvian ; and tlioro is another in the gardens of 
the Vilfa Mattel. 

Of tho triiiniphal arches those of Augustus, 
Tiboi'ius, Claudius, Mavcu.s AnioUiis, and Ti-ajaii 
liave disappeared. The Arch of Soptimius Sovorus, 
which spanned the Sacred Way piat as it began 
to climb tho Capitol, remains in a fair slate of 
ju'eservalion. At tho olhov end of the Fornm, 
also spanning the Sacted Way, is tho Arch or 
Titus, with tlie well-known reliefs representing 
the spoils from thoTcmploat Jevusalom (sec Aucii). 
A litblo farther aonth, wlioio the Snored Way joins 
the Appian Rond, stands tho Arch of Constantino, 
fronting tho Colos-scum and the tluoo Inmo arches 
of the CnnsUmtino Basilica. Tho so-cnllcd Arch 
of Ili'tiHiis cro9so.s the Anpiaii Way where it passes 
through the Aurolian Wall. Tho Arch of Dola- 
bclla, bniU in 10 A.D., is almost huUloii in the 
brickwork of tho Aqnoduel of Nero, called the 
Aqua Claiuliu; mul tliu Arch of (lallionus on tlio 
Esfliuline, erected in 202 A.i>., is in tho degraded 
style of tho time (nee Anc]iii;s). ' 

Of fclio twelve bridges over the Tiber throe are 
survivals of tho eight or nine ancient bridges. 
Tho oldest ia tho Foim Fivhriciiis, bnilt in (52 
JJiC. by L. Fabrioins, leading from tho city to 
tlio island in tho Tibor. Tho Pons Oeslius, believed 
to have been built by the Emperor Uratinn, leads 
from the islniul to tlie'right bank of tho river. The 
Pons yElin.s, now called dio Ponte S. Angola, was 
built by Iladriiiu in 135 A.I). in front of bis Man- 
sulcnm, and now serve!) as tlio apin-aach to St 
Peter’s and the Yaticivii. The Ponte Roito, or 
'biokoii bridge,’ was purl of tlio Poms i'Einiliua, 
built in 181 Ji.D. Two pictuvesquo archesromndnod 
till the i-eceut ‘ linin'ovomoii Is. ’ It Is now replocctl 
by a suspoiiaioii bridge. The Ponto was built 
by Pope Sixtus IV. to vaplaco tho Pons Anrollns. 

Modem Rome .—It is Impossible within mnderato 
limita to give an adequate account of Romo, which 


contains more objects of interest than any other 
city in tho ^^’Ol•ld. A bavo emiineration of facts 
must tliereforo aulFico. The Obaervatory in tho 
Collegio Romano is situated in ‘11“ 53' 52" N. lat. 
and 12“ 28' JO" E. long. 'The impulation was 226,022 
in 1870 ; 272,500 in 1876 ; 300, J67 in 1881; 401,ai4 
in 18B8; and 407,036 in ISOl. Tlie walls, wliicli 
enclose 38B0 acres, are lJ miles in circuit, with 
llflccn gates, two of which are closed. Siiico 1870 
more tlinn ^00 nevv houses have been built, 82 
]nUe.s of new streets have been formed, and 5^ 
' inilUoiis sterling liavo been spent by tlio munici- 
, pality on the improvoment of the city. Bniiiig the 
progress of those improvements 1824 inseviptions, 
i 2360 lamps, 101 marble statues, 206 busts, and 
I 36,679 coiiiB have been found. There are olovun 
I bridges, five of udiicli are old, and six new or in pro- 
\ ccss of coiistrucLioii. The chiof gates arc the Poi'ta 
del Popolo and the Porta Pla on the norbli, the Porta 
iS. Ijorcnzo and tlie Porta Maggioro on the oast, the 
Porla S- Sebnstiani) and tho Porta S. Paolo on tlio 
south. Old Romo stniidn on the left hank of the 
Tiber; on tlio right bank, ocoupying the Vatican 
and Jnniciiluni hills and tho low ground betwooii 
Lheao hills and tho river, ivro St Peter’s, the Vatican 
Palace, Uio Jloigo, anil tlie Trnstovero. Tlio bnsine.'is 

K ri of the city occupies tho plain on tho loft hank 
twocn the hills and the nver, Ivavoreed by tlio 
Corso, tho principal thoroiiglifavo of Romo, about a 
mile in length, leading from the Porta del Popolo 
to tlio foot of the Capitoliiio Hill. Prom tho Piazza 
del Popolo two great streets diverge on either side 
of tlio Coi-so, the Via di Ripotta to the n'glit, skirt¬ 
ing the Tiber, and to tho left the Via del Babuiiio, 
leouhig to tho Piazza di Spagna, wlioiico the Scnla 
di Spacna, the rcBort of artists' models, ascends 
to tlioPincian Gardens, on the site of tlio gardens 
of Lncullus, wliich command a splendid view of 
the city, and form tho fosliionablo drive and prome¬ 
nade of the Koiimns. 

Before Romo liccamo in 1870 the canital of Italy, 
the greater part of tlio Phiclivn, (Quiriiml, anti 
Esqiiilino liilfs was ocoupiod by villas of tho Roman 
nobles, with extensive gimloiis jilantcd with iioxos 
ami vines. With two exceptions these have boon 
destroyed, and their sites liavo been covuruil wiUi 
modern houses, and too often hy blocks of ugly 
barrack-like buildhifc^, many stories in height, lot 
out in Iciieiiicnts, The dirty but iiioluresquo 
nicdiiiwal city is asBuming tho aspeet of a modern 
capital, broad, straiglit Lhoroiiglifavus having been 
driven through ijiiarlcra formerly oeenpied by 
narrow slrcets ami mean, crowdeil liousos. Of tlio 
now Hti'C(i(.s the most iiM|jortant are llio Via Voiiti 
Settombre, from Die Portii Pia to the Quiriiml, and 
the Via Cavonr and tho Via Na/.ioiialo, wliicli load 
from tho railway-station, the lirst to tho l^'oruiii, 
and the second to the lower uiid of tlio Gorsu. 'i’liis 
is coiitimicd to tho west by tho Corso ViUnrio 
Eiiiuiannclc oa far us tho Ilorgo, ovoBsiiig tho Tilior 
by ft new bridge. 'Pho older foieigu qimcler lay 
at the foot of tlio Pinciftii, arouml the Piazza (fi 
SiHigna, but the hoaUhioi silos on the slopes and 
BUinniils of the Qiiiriiial and Ifisquiliuo uro now 
more frcquontcil, 

Of tlio palaces tiiu largest aio tlio Vatican, Lho 
residonco of the popo, and tho Quirinal, now lho 
rcsideiitm of the king, but foinicirfy a iiapftl palaco, 
ill wliioli tlio conclaves were ludd for tlio olectiou 
of the popc.s. Many of tho palaces of tho Roman 
nobles contain collooLiuna of pictures and slatnaiy. 
Chief among thorn are tho Palazzo Boi'glio.se, con¬ 
taining, next to the Vatican, the best collootion of 
pictures in Ilomr, tho Paluzzi Coloiina, Boria, 
JlarhorlRi, Roapigliosi, Cii/gl, Torionia, Farnese, 
Coi-sini, and di Venezia, now lho Ausliiau 
omboasy. Among tho notable villas aro tlio Villa 
Borglioao, standing in a groat park bolow the 
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Piucian ; tho Villa Liidomi, on tlie Pineianj tho 
Villa Albani, oatsiile tlifl Poi'ba Salara; niid tlio 
Villa MttiUci, m\ tiie PInciaii, hosy the AcaiWime 
Prari 9 ftiso, ■with a aplemlid collection of casts. The 
gaidons oI the Villa Matkeij on tho Crciiaii, coin* 
inand one of the Lent vfeivs in Rome. TJta pietitr* i 
esqne arches of the -/hniia Claudia traverse tlio i 
gavdeiis of tho Villa AVolkonahy. I 

Besides tlic private collections Rome fihnimds in 
lihraricH and museuniH. Tho Ctinegio Kumnno, 
formerly a great Jesuit collego, is now occnpietl 
by a public libraiy of modern books called tlic 
BlWioWft ViUoY\Q Emraawttclo, by tho Kitthentin 
Mnaoum of Antiqiiitica, and hy a well-arranged 
probistoric and ethnological nmsenin. Tire Palazzo ' 
doi Consewatmi, on the Capitol, contains many 
of (he best ancient statues. In the cloisters of i 
the CiU'tbuaiau convent lu the Thenose of Dio- I 
cletinn are stored the antitjuitics brought to light 
during tlie lecenb oxcavationK Obher.s from the 
excavations at Falorii are coJlocted in the Villa 
di Papa Ginlio, ontside the Porta del Popolo. 
The Villa llcdici contains a good collection of 
casts from ancient statiies. The Lateran jVfoec 
contfdna an unrivalled collodion of insevipbions 
and scnlptiiz'os fjom the Gataconihs, and a few 
good sfcatiioa and mosaics. Tlic T/ntcran is ex- 
tcrrltovlal, and the Muaeuin is tho property of the 
pones. 

Tlio chief papal oollcoilons arc coniwned in the 
gailorics attached to the Vatican, probably the 
largest palace in biio world, In addition to the 
private garduus aikI apaitmonfcs of the nope, the 
Vatican Palaoo coinprlso.'i imniowso roceplion-halls 
witii a series of ohapols, llbYavies, ivictuvc-gallcrioa, 
and vARb mvrscams of sculpbuvos, autiqnfiics, an<l 
iiiHci'Iptlons, wlilcli can iioro bo only onnmeratod In 
tJio briefest manner. The Sl^tine CJmpel, built in 
1473 hy 6l.'<tus IV., is covered with magnlAcoiit 
froacoea hy Miahaal Angelo ftud tho great Fbvou> 
tine maatevs. Tlio CapoIIa Nicolina, bnilt by 
Nicolas V., and the Paulino Chapel, bnilt by Paul 


First in rank aro the five patriarclinl churclica. S. 
Giovanni in Latcrano (sec Lateban), between 
the Cn^linn and the Esqniline billa, ranks as the 
first cliiimli in Christendom, It dates from tlie 
time of Coiiatnntino. It was, till the rebuilding of 
& Peter's, the metropolitan cathedraT ofllomc and of 
tlio western patriarchate. U retains its Ctli-ocn- 
tury boptistcvy and tlie iSbK.century cloi&tors, the 
most boantiful in Romo. The SniitaScala, brought 
by the Empress Helena from Jernsalein, has for 
cciilurioa been tho chief objoct of veneration among 
])ilgriiiis. The church itself wns burned down and 
rcWUt in tlw I4th century, and Ub& been ■repeatedly 
altered and modeniised. 'rjio adjoining palace of 
tlio pones is now converted into n miifienni. elnoflv 


Jlnphnora Stan'/.c and T.oggio arc lintls and soiam 
covered with inimilabJo /resooes ox-eciited by 
Rapliaol, Perngino, Ginlio Romano, and othov 


oii-paintinga fu Rome. Tuc world-fouioua Vatican , 
Library, with its priceless MSS., its collections of 
early printed lioolm, of Christian antiq\\ltic.s, 
aiioioiit maps and iowsllcry, is contained in { 
two imnienso balls. The vast scniptiiro-gallcries, i 
with tUelv unrivalled collections, conipi-ise tlio I 
Museo Oliiaramonto, the Braccio Pfnovn, ond tho , 
Mnseo Pio-Clemonte, which inclndos tho Corbilo' 
ili Bolvcdoro, containing tlio Laocoon, tlie Apollo 
Holvedovc, and the RO-called Antinems, porliajw tho 
most hcautiful .statue in the world. The inscrip¬ 
tions arc contained in the Galleria Lapidarin, tho 
Etvnsca^n anliquitios in tho Museo (irogoriono, 
bolow which is the Rgyptiau Museum. 

The chui'chos, said to be upwards of 300 in niim- 
ber, flin among the most conspicuons features of 
modei'n Rome. Many of thein are rather what wo 
filnmUl call moriioary or memorial churches, oticncd. 
only oiico a year on the /cslival of the samt to 
■wlioiii they aro dedicated. Thor© are also the 
cluirclics of the groat religious orders, twenty-eight | 
pai'lsli clinvoliGs, and tlio titular cliurcbos of the 
cardiaala. Tho most notewovtliy wo the five 
patriai'ohal cliurchos, tho seven pilgrimage 
clinrclicu, and the eight basillcnu cliurobes. Olliera 
aro interesting oitlicr frain thoir early date, their 
liinlorical as,iuoinbioiis, from tho archaeological or 
artistic tveasvrvoa thoy contain, or from bUo frog- 
Diouls of earlier strnctiiros wliioh thoy enclose. 
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the world, Was rebuilt in the lOtli canbiii-y from the 
deigns of riramantc, Miclmol Angelo, and Ber¬ 
nini. It was beonn in iBOft, and consecrated in 
1626. It is in tho form of a Latin cross, with a 
vast central dome. The Interior length is 615 feet, 
tho_ height of tho nave 150 feet, and of the cross 
which surmounts tiio clonm 435 feet. 8. Paolo 
1 fviftri Ic Mara, a vast 4th-ceT\trtyy church, was 
' he/ore the fii-o of 1823 tho Jiiost interesting 
I church ill Rome. It has been lubujlb in a style 
of great magnificence. S. Lor©n.zo fuori Je Mnra, 

I ocenpying tho site of a church founded by Con- 
I stnuiino, was vcbuilt in 578, and vemodoUed in 
' thei.li.licontiin’’, butetill ictainstheanciontmarble 
ami griuiltp columns. Tho Basilica Liberiana, cm 
tho Esqiiilinc, is commonly called S. Marin Mag* 

I gioro, being the Jaigest nl the eighty churclies 7 n 
Itoino dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It is one of 
I tUo oldest chnvcbeB in Romo, tho nave dating from 
I the 6tli century. 

I These five patriazcJial cJiiirelicii, together wjth 
3, Croce and 8. Sebastiano, constitute lliu eovon 
ancient pilgrimage cimvohes. The five p^atriavohal 
olinrehes, together ‘witli S. Agnese, S, Croce, and 
S. Clomentc. aro the eight l>a»ilican ohuvehes. S. 
Agnoso fuori lo Mura was founded by Conslanbino, 
ami i-obiiilt in tbo 7th contnvy. It contains many 
early Olirlstlan Inscriuticma S. Cj'Dco is a St))- 
century Imiiha, and fs .said to Jinvo been oreeted 
by tho Empress Hekna. &. Clcmontc is Uioniost 
arclmio cburoli in Rome, Tlio upper cliureli dates 
from tlio IStli eentnrr; (lie lower, wiiiob is entii'oly 
uiidor^onnd. from tlio 4tb j and below it there arc 
for older snijfitructions dating from the imperial 
and republicwi jmvioda. In aiklition to the eight 
iMwIlican churches, others already niontioned con¬ 
serve the remains of earlier bnildinga. S. .Maria in 
Cosniedin, one of tho most interesting olmvcheB in 
Romo, pi'eservcs ten cohinins of the Temple of 
Ceres, owt of which il was constructed, and 
twenty ancient columns tnkoa from other bnihl* 
lugs. It iina also a hcauiifnl tosselated navemenb 
of ancient marbles. 8. Maria degli Ancoli and B. 
Beriiairifi wore constructed out of the Theunre of 
Diocletian, and. S. Pietro in Careers out of tlio 
Mamovtino prison. B. Giorgio in Velabro, a dtli- 
century oliurob, was lehuilt in the 7th century, 
but preserres siicteon of tiio ancient columns. 8. 
CfMtnnzOj oiilsido tiro Poi'ta Pia, was orDcted by 
Omataubine, wid contalna inlereating Jtli-contury 
mosaics. The granite columns in 8. Maria in 
Arwoli, on tbo Capitol, have been taken from 
801110 earlier biiilcliug. On tlie CiBlian we have SS, 
Giovnniu o Paolo, foimdcd in the 5tK confcnrj’ ami 
rohuilt In the lath; S, Stefano Rotoudo, a 6tli- 
coiitnry clmrch, cniitainiiig the episcopal thvoho 
uf Griwory the Great j and thoint©v6itvngchuvc(\ 
of 8. Gregorio, bnilt in 676 or iho sit? of bis 
fatliei'^s liouso. On tho Aveutiue are B. Baildna 
and S. Sabina, both of -the 6th century. Oh 
the EaqniUno are S. Pudonriana, a very’ ancient 
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cliuvcli, witli 4tli-eeiituiy moaaicB, pvobably con- 
ati'iiclod oufc of a private housa; S. Pma'^cde, 
a Oth-eentuvy clmrcli, wifcli ancient granite 
columns and 9Lli-coutury inosnics; and S. l^etro 
in Vincoli, a 6tli-oentnry basilica, with twenty 
ancient Dovic columns, and containing Micliaol 
Angelo’s statue of Closes, and tbe suppoRcd 
chains of St Peter, wliich were imdoiibUKlly 
presented by Pope Leo I. to the Empress 
Eudoxift in 442, On the right bank of the Tiber 
are S. Crisogono, a 12 th-cejib!iry chnreh, wdlh 
ancient porphyry colnniuB and a fine moBaic 
pavement; S, Maria in Trastevoro, a fith-centnvy 
church, rebuilt in the 12bk ccntuiy, with twenty- 
two ancient coluniiis, some fine nioftnicB, n splendid 
innrljle paveniont, with uumercnis intereHliiig early 
inscriptions in the norlico; >S. Ocoilia lias 0th- 
conturji inosnica j while the Piazza of S. Pietro in 
Montmio connnnnds the fiiieHt view of Rome. S. 
Maria sopva Minerva, near Llie Pantheon, tho 
chief Doniiiiican cluirch, is the only CSothie chnroli 
in Homo. Among the vast modern clmrclica 
are the Gcbii, the gorgoons church of ihe Jesuits, 
containing tho loiuli of S. IgiiatiuR Loyola; S. 
Carlo al Cov-so, now the fasnionablo cliurch of 
Rnnio; S. Andrea della Valle; SS. Apostoli; S. 
Maria Vallicella, commonly callwl Chie-sa Nuova; 
and the Cappuooini, witlutscatacomlwaml Onido’s 
picithvo of St Mioliaol. 

One of the greatest iniprnvomente wliicli has 
hoQii erToctod is tho ombankinunt of tlio Tiber, and 
the atraightoniiig and daopouiiig of its channel. 
This has put a stop to tno diaastKMis floods by 
wliioh the lower parts of tlio city wore formerly 
inutidattod. Rut tlio municipality being now prac¬ 
tically bankrupt, tho gi'andloso scitomca for the 
fiivtlicr I'ocoiiatructlon of tlio city, and for making 
Romo a pore by the canaliflation of the Tiber, avo 
for the present Biisncndcd. 

In ndtUcion to the objects of interest which have 
hooti briefly onumorated are the vast ('aUcoml« 
(o.v.) oxtondliig mulci'gronnd for many miles, tho 
Ghetto, tlio Saploii/a, tho Piopagnn<fa, and tlic 
Protestant comotcry with tho loinhsof Kents and 
Sholloy, The best panovanilc views of Romo arc 
from tlio Piiicio, the Villa Mattel, S. Pietro in 
Mfliitorlo, tlio Janiouliim, tlio ufudon of tho Prior- 
ate (U Malta, and from outaiclo tho Porta S. Gui- 
yaimi. Romo is now a fairly healthy city, cxcqit 
in the Into summer moiithsj tho water-supply is 
luinvallcd both for quality and quantity, and tho 
streets are well clonnseil. No city excels Romo 
in its public fountains. 

Tliovc arc practically no mnunfoctui'es in Home. 
Hats, gloves, neckties, false pearls, and Iriiikots 
are innde, and thme are caliiiiot-niakerH, and a few 
foundries on a siiiall scale, hub compared willi 
other groat cities the ahsoiico of fnelory cliiinncye 
IS vary_ notable. There are piiiiting-oillcos, but 
tlnj Italian book-trade is conlred at Milan. 'J'lio 
cliiof indusLiy is tho inanufacturo of Hniall mosaics, 
Biuall bronzes, of staluavy, casts, and [nctnres,cUlior 
oririiial or co]ho8 of tlio works of fclio great inastors. 

All the neccssiavics of life have to l>o Imported 
from a distance, the Cnm^iagiia which exiomls for 
many iiiilcs around Romo being nnhiliabitablo on 
ftcconiit of the malaria. II is an niioneloscd and 
nntillcd waste, roamed over by lierdK of half-wild 
caltlo. Corn and wine aro brought from Tiiseaiiy, 
and from the fortilo Terra di I,av'oro near Naples, 
llie prosperity of the city dojiondsoii tlicoxpondi- 
tuvo of the courts of the Quirinal and (Im Vatican, 
of the army of fniiotinnavics in tho public offices, 
of the garrison, and of the foreign visitors who 
crowd the hotels during the winter months. The 
railways from all parts of Italy converge onlsido 
tiie oitjb vdiich they eiitor near the Porta Maggioi-e 
on the Esquilme, and have a connnon lenniims on 


tlio summit of tlie Qiiiniial close to the Batlis of 
Diocletian. The omnibus service is good, and 
well-manage<l tianiways tiai'erso Boveral of the 
brood new streets, 

See B, Bntii, J^oMC and the Cavipaffna (1870); J. II. 
Pftrkc-r, Aroha'ofoov of Home (18711-80); T, H. Dyer, 
CHa of Home, Us yidsaitudes and ATonumeriis (2d ed. 
1883); F. IVoy, Home (trauB, from Fr., new ed, 18801; 
B. Lanoi&ni, Aneioit Home in the Liijhi of Hcccnt Dis¬ 
coveries (1888): with other worlia by Goll, NiUiy, Hiiro, 
I’rofoBiior Middleton, &a,, niid tboRo sited on p. 794. 

Roman Histoey,—R ome, tlio ‘Mistvess of the 
World,’the ‘Eternal City,’gives name to a politi¬ 
cal empire which lasted eleven ccntiuioH, till its 
transfer to Hyznntiuni, wlicre it lasted eleven 
ccntnricfl more; also to a roligioiiB empire which 
smcc4‘iA.P. has ncqiiirod spiritvial sivay over ayot 
larger dominion than its pagan predccc.siioi', and 
wliicli, in accord u’ith iinperitil Cicrinany, formed 
the twin-factor of tho Holy Roman JSinpivo, dis- 
solved in 1800. 

(‘oloiiiscd ill the hronzo ago by Alban shopherds 
M'ho niigratcd from tbclr hilla m fear of volcanic 
dinturbftiico, Romo, according to liqv olllcinlly 
adopted legend, dates from 2lBt April 735 n,0., 
wlien Romnbis, lirst of bor seven Kings, Bottled 
on llio Palatine mount. Prom his quadiilalGi'iil 
ftlroiighold —Bomu nitadraia —ho made conquest of 
tlio Onjiitolino and Quirinal. Aftor his Micoospor 
Numa, tho Cmliaii wan annexed by Tiillns Hostllliis 
and tho Aventine by Aliens Mamuy, To the hills, 
now five under Tarqniiiixis PriscuB tho fifth king, 
were added the Esqnilino and Viminal hy Sorvlua 
Tullius, who walled in Lire seven with a stone fovti- 
licatioi). So that under her soventh ami Inst king, 
Tavquiniua Snjievbns, tho City of the Seven IIIITb 
xvoti already ‘Imiltfor cnijiiro.’on mavHliy Boil made 
habitable by dvainago, ami connecting with the sea* 
board by the Tiber—a walonvay bo okwly tho 
‘ outlet of ber supremacy ‘ as Lo warmiifc the doi'iva* 
tion of ' Romo ’ and ' Romulus ’ from lire or 

river. 

Latin in population, with a Sabine infusion, 
Homo was divided into Unco tribes—tire Rnmiies, 
tlioTltle^ and the Lncorcs, and again into thirty 
evrim. Tire tribal division dienppoared early j 
that into cxirins fasted well into vopviblicixn tlnu's. 
Out of the enriro, originating in conmion voligioim 
observances, grew tho fiojndm Itumunm, includ¬ 
ing all freeborn Romans. Its king (rex) xvaa nob 
always liei-cditary either in his regal or liiB roligi- 
oim canixcity, nor merely oIgcUvo. When a king 
didl, iiin HUCcesHor was chosen hy the lieiuls 
(peilres) of families (jyc/ifes). These patios—tho 
gnm-dians of reUgions olisoi'vanco, of ]iopular right, 
of atato inlcrpaU—had jiowcv lo elinoso a jiro- 
vLsioiml king (inior-i'cx), who, with tho patios 
fox* aBHCBbora, decided on tho now king, who wns 
then px'0[Kwed to tho curin’ in iiFiHcmhly (romiYta 
cHfifUa) ftud, if approved, confirmed hy tlio iiatrcs. 
The king iiad now alwiiluto autliority, civil, 
religious, and milllai'y. Tire ]iaLrcs xvoro liis 
councillors—tlio senate—having tire almvo ludi- 
eated powevB, always wihjooL lo Lho king, xvlio 
coubiiImmI tlioin at plensuro, and filled up vacan¬ 
cies, Ill Bolomn assembly the Romans mot in 
tho Eorum under Lire king or inter-rox, wlio pub 
qnestiqiia lo tho vote, xvhcu oacli curia voted in 
tiirn, its voto lioiiig dotcrmlned hy lire majoriiy 
within itself, and tire propondoraiio’e of theso votes 
deciding blio result. 

HomuliiH, Nxxiua, TuIIuh UoslrtiuM, and Aucus 
Maxeiua—tlio fimt and lliinl T.atin, lire second and 
fourth Sabine—are littio more than logondary 
names; tlio warrior chief RomuhiH typified hy Ins 
it07nrt quadraia ami Comtiimn or nhveo of assoinhly 
m tho Pomra; tire priestly Numa liy his Tomiilo of 
Vosta and Ids Hogin oIobc lo it; tho Btalcaman 
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Tii11i|r Hostiliiis by Itia Senate - House (Cnria 
HostvUa); ftnd tUc cwbuunatvalov Aucwa Moreina 
b^ Ilia sfcatc-prison, Ida biidge acvoss tlio Tiber, 
lua Eortiftcabiou of the Jatiicnluin, and his founding 
of tJio seapoi't Ostia, In Tarquiidns Priscw (016- 
678 B.C.) we have an Eti'iiecnn and less aliadoivy 
Ilomiilufl, ndiintting into the scnatoa bundwl new 
patvcfl from coiir^iioicd fiatin states, and laying out 
bho Ctrcua Maxiiims for tlio ontortainmeiifc of tlie 
people. Sei'viiis Tiilliua, on Taiqiiin*? initiative, 
(listribuLed all frcelioldei-s (for military purposes 
miinarily) into tribo.s, classes, and centuiica. 
Oiawii np in order of battle, the centuries (bodies 
of one Iinndied) in front were composed of tlie 
woaUluci ciLlsons as better able to equip thent- 
solvos for attack; bclijnd them eamo tJio centuries 
of the second and third olns^es, poorer and leas 
fully appointed—the tliieo forming bho heavy- 
armed infantry j while ccntmics of tho fourth 
aiid fifth classes, poorer still an<l coiTcspoiulingly 
equipped, licld the rear. Tho full strength of the 
fvGoholOci'a was divjdwl into two parts—the 
sonjorcs and tho jnju'oi’ca, the latter engaged in 
active duty, the foriner as reserves. ISach empa 
consisted of 86 ceutuvies or 6500 men—i.e. of two 
Icgioiia, each about 4200 sti-ong, auxiliary to which 
wore the sanpevs and tvuiupatera. Finally* the six 
centuries o/ cavalry were supplemented, from bho 
wealthiest citlsiena, by twelve move. For tlie 
army thus ovganiiuKl Sorvius drew levies from liis 
four regions, correspouding tu his four trih(»i, tho 
Subuvan, the Palatine, tlio Esquiliue, and the 
(JolHiie. Tlicso tribes iiicliulcd frochotdere outside 
tlio gates, iiJgo entitled to nicet aiul vote wiili the 
eonbiiiios at their coiiiitia {comiVa cenhouata). 
Uiulor her suvenlli and lust king lloiuo hceauio 
fonnldable tlirougliout Central Italy, and owed to 
him t)io Tciuplo of Jupiter CapiloUiiiin, and tlio 
Otoaea JfhiUi'ma—tlio draiiiago syafom tapping tho 
liillfl around t)io Fornni an^ canylng wie wnsto 
into tho Tiber. ButTarqaiii’AVuiewassoiiiftslor- 
fill a« to drive tho pooplo to revolt, the last prove- 
cation being liis son's on ti nge on thoiiohloLiiorotia. 
Wliou onaagod at a siege near tho ooa-ot ho was 
dotliroiiedj lie and his race wore oxilerl in per- 
potnity, anil regal govoviuucnt replaced by tho 
ilopnbJio. Tlireo groat efl’oils to roinsbabo him were 
doioated, and lio uled at Cumco. 

Tha Tlie regal clieelc oii them witli- 

drawn, tlio patiiciaus mculo their power so felt by 
tho plebeians as to start a eottliict boLwcou them 
lusting two liiiiuh'cd yoai'S, The king was now 
voprcHont-cvl liy two coinmls, elected amiuaUy, aud 
from lliQ patrician order. Tlio plebeians, freohorn 
citizens iw9 tliey were, retained tboirvotes byclnssos 
at tlie c<WH?/rt curiata and lij^ centuries at tJio 
centw'iata, but many of tlieiu wei'e attached na 
clients to patricians who coiniimndeil tlioir votc.i, 
and all of Llicin were excluded from tlio higher 
olllccs of state. Uiinblo to elect one of thoiiisclvee 
consul, the plebeians bad not oven tlie power to 
carry the patvlciau cftUdidaLo Uiey favoured, being 
in a lulnoi'ily in tlie coiniiia cetiiuriala, and, agnui, 
in a greatoj' jniiiorityin tlio nltiniAteaiiri decisi/c 
assomiily, the coviitUi CMnVtkc. The aWlnte 
ftutliority wielded by the consuls they felt to bo 
Htill more 0 ]ipres.sivo when, in state crises, ifc was 
merged in a dictator; so their first attempt to 
safogvianl their libovtioa oml lives wna divcel«d at 
tJjo consular power. Tlic iiint nilvanta^ they 
giuucvl ^Yas the ‘right of appeal,’ by wUlcU uo 
iimgisLrato (ilio dictator excepted) could snbjcota 
iloman clUzeu to capital puuisluncnb unless with 
approval of the comitia cenUirlata. Power to 
extort sacli viglits the plobotaus posnessed in their 
military cniinoity, roliising, ns sokliei's, to serve 
unless tliQu- iloinaiula were conceded. The secoa- 
sion of tlioir legionaries to the Mons Sacor, on tlie 


gainst the 

two the tribunes u’ere moreasad to five, and by 
440 B.c. to ten. In wo sense a magistrate, tho 
tribune was a eheclc on aiitboiity, aim bis power 
developed gi-odimlly till the tribunate, formidable 
at the close of the Republic, became eCill nioi'o so 
under the empire. Hy the rublilinn law (471 D.CJ.) 
tlio assembJies convened by the tribiine (c&fioilia 
plebis) y/dxQ inade legal; not yet their decisions 
{plebiseita). At these tlie voting was by fcrilca, 
not hy curuo or centuries, whence the object of 
the tribuii<» was to add ns many to iho tnbes as 
possible. To become incmbcr of a tribe it was 
ncecsMiry to be a freelioldei', and so the tribunes, 
to multiply freeholders, agitated to secure for tiie 
nleboianc their shave of the a(jH 2fublici or State- 
lands. Having partially succDoded in this, they 
won niioblier advantage from the evcr-resiatiiig 
patricians—the appointineut fov one year of a coiu- 
inmioii of ten patricians [decem'in) to nialco publJa 
a code of law binding on patviciau equally with 
plebeian. This code—the famous Twelve Tables 
—substituted written and published law for that 
unwritten c«le which, confined to the patrician 
few, was always iiitorproted in their interests. An 
attempt to reappoint, possibly to perjiotnato, the 
dccomvirale caused anotlicr secession ; the cchbuIb 
wore again croateil; ami from the cvowing van kago- 
gromut of tlicir coifcUla, incicnseu by acccssicms to 
the plebeian ordei’ from without, the tiibimea ox* 
tovted the recognition of the plelisciia as legally 
binding on patricians, The coucilm, now becwiie 
comtlut hibiitu, could bencofoi-lh cany refonna 
which, if sanctioned by tlio patves, had tho validity 
of etato-liuv. Anotlior conceasion gained woa inter- 


placed iwaix military tvibimos drawn from oitlicv 
order. Of these consnlivv tiibuucs the plobelwifl 

S onciftlly had tlio majority until, obabnclea and 
clays uotwithstBuding, the Licinlan aud Soxtian 
Ian’S were passed (307) replacing the consular 
Itlbuues by consule, two in number^ of whonr one 
at Jeosbslioiilil bcapleleiau ) cjiIaigingUiepriestly 
college horn two to ton funclionaLica, of whom 
ploboiaiis wore to constitute hall; relieving the 
poorer plcliekne from debt: and promoting tliciv 
iiilorcHte by advantageous rofornis in the ownev- 
sliip and enitivation of land. Patrician inoiiD-. 
polics elirunk rapidly, In S66 the cllctatorsbip. 
m 350 the ceiisoisbip, in 337 the pi-retoraliip, and 
in 300 Uio colleges of pontiffs and augiire wero 
thrown open to pieboians. TUcpcifrumciiicConlas, 
or control by patricians of tho decrees [plcbisciln) 
of tlio people 111 n.’ismiily, became a dead letter; 
and tho two himdred years' conflict issued in the 
rccognieod validity of all measures carilod in the 
h’lbwla—n conlUct nieiuorahle not only for 
the ahiUfcy displayed by eiUiet order, hut for the 
reapeeb for law observed eqvrally by both, 

Poi- IiOT fiist fifty ywa of lepiiblioan life Rome 
expanded little. Neaiest her were tire Latins, the 
Volscians to the south-east, the ./Enuiaiis to the 
eUBt, and the Hevnicans Irclweeu the two lost. 
Allying • boreelf with tlio Latins niid Henilcans, 
she kept the Volaciana and /Rquians in check till 
Jior policy tecame tiiiunpliantly aggressive in the 
sixty yoatB lictweon 440 cud 300. Having razed 
the south Etruscan stronghold, Veii, slio pushed 
northward to tlie Ciminian forest, whence she drew 
down on her tiie Celtic conquerors of north Ebrotia, 
who, doEcatiiig her on the Allla, took and sacked 
tJio cit)'* all Wfc tliu Capitol, llecovcriiig.vapidly 
from this disaster, slie nvclocl her liold on south 
Etruria, gradually subjugated lier old eneiuies and 
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nlliea, the Yolscitvna, j'EquiriTis, Lftfcina, ami Herni- 
cana, and dominated Cential Italy from tlio 
Ciininian forest to tlic Latin shore, Tjmj Sabollian 
triliea of the Apennines now gave her trouble. 
Tlic most powoi'fiil of biicse, the Sainnites, lind 
overrun Campania j bnt from this .slio diBlodgod 
thorn, and, in spite of a fonnidahlo revolt extend¬ 
ing from the Sabine Hilhs to the Latin ehoro and 
Campania itself, aho made good lier command of 
plain and soaboavd, lyiiig compact and firm Irotwcen 
north Etvnria wibii its dotaclied cities, tlio 
Apennines with their iiuscellaneniiB tiihes, aiul 
Southern Italy with its enervated Greek population. 
The Sanmites, in a second wav lasting twenty-two 
years, failed to got the hatter of her; in a third, 
with the novtlievn EbruacaiiB and the Celts as allies, 
they inacie ii last abtompb to crush the growing 
giantess. This too she defeated after desperate 
conilicLs, in whioli she pnvehaaed victory dearly: tlio 
Celts were shattored j tlie Etruscans bought peace 
by Jieavy indenmibiesj and the Snnmitos on hononr- 
ntile terms became ber allies. In ebaractoristio 
fashion alie proceeded to consolidate wbab she had 
won, planting 'colonies’—i.o, agrienUural garrisons 
—of liomnn cibizons wherever their jne-scnco was 
vcfinirccl, and in this way controHing Central Italy 
from AdriaLio to Mediterranean. At the invitation 
of Greek TavonUim, beset with marauding lionlcs, 
slia Mucocssfnlly Intcrvoned iii the south, till in 
turn Tarentum, inouvring her ha-iitility (281-280), 
bi'onshb King Pyrrhus of Epirus bo repel her. Alfii-st 
tlia Epirotes prevailed, but blielr two victories wore 
08 costly as clofoats, and in n tliiid great battle at 
Bonovonlum (276) they wore so imnishod that 
Pyrrhus rotuvnecl to Gvccco. The fall of Tarentum 
aliortly after left Homo dominant in the peninsula 
from tiie oxtremo south to the Ligurian and Ccitie 
frontier. J)hHd4 at vn 2 >cm was her policy—tlolacli* 
ing tlio subject states or bnlics from each other to 
draw them more closely to herself, leaving thorn 
‘ homo rule,’ but reserving tiio safeguard or coast 
and frontier and powoi' to make peace or war wibli 
the outside worJtl. Among her outlying com- 
nninlbies the colonics of dves liotnani above men¬ 
tioned ranked ni-at; next came those Latin 
towns wliicli enjoyed the full franohisc. this 
being sparingly conceded to other communities, of 
which tlio lowest roocivod civil but not (lolitioal 
I'iglita, tboir moinbers excluded from the tribes, 
and, na soldiers, revving not in Homan legions, but 
in contingents apart. To Lho lubaii communities 
within her pale Uonio gavo self-government liber¬ 
ally, witli asscinbllcs, Bouates, and magintralcs, 
always, however, sulijecl to tlio central authorities 
—the Roman consuls, jirrolom, and censoi-g. For 
tho administration of justice these colonics ami 
cnfi'anchiscd towns wore annually visited by tlio 
Ijra)lor'.s ropresejitalircw, cnllod prefects, irlio ftJ.so 
assumed control of such cominunilicB as wore 
without local government. Tlie military system 
was modilied till the old citizen army, with its 
order in hatblo doterniincd by civic mnlc, Imoamo 
the professional instibution in which superior light¬ 
ing power and oxpevioiico u’ero primary considova- 
tions to bo paul for accordingly. On distant 
campaigtiB tlie consul in commaiul received oxtouBion 
of Ills iinp(^)'iiiin, out of wliicli ^row tho ‘proconsul,’ 
omjiowercd to hold the floUl till the war was at an 
Ollfl. 

Eleven yearn after liov victory ov’or Pyirlnia 
Romo engaged with Carthage in Jior mighty 
Rtrugglo for the onipire of tho Mediterranean. To 
Bcouro her expansion westwards she had first to 
oxpel the CaiLliagiiiians from Bicilj'. Ilaving 
gamed to her sido tho Syracusan king Hioro, nho 
look Agrigontnin, and in 2G0, with her first naval 
avniamonb undov tlic consul Oniliua, she signaily 
defeated Carthago on Cartlmge'a own element. 


Following up this advantage, she transfoned the 
war to Africa, and was at nrat so successfnl as to 
recall a conaidemble part of lior forces. Jhit her 
consul Rcgiilua, whom slio left heliiiul, was worsted 
and miulo piisonov, a series of naval disasLovs on- 
sued, and (Jarbliago seemed about to regain moro 
than slio hod lost of Sicily, when tho consul Catulus 
(241), in cominniid of a Rjilendid fleet, gained a 
decisive victory over tho Carthaginians, 'wlio tlievo- 
upon undertook to e^’acunte Sicily and the adjacent 
islands. This ended the first Pnnio wav, twenty- 
two years in duration, the result to Romo hoing 
her acquisition, not only of Sicily, wliicli slio 
licncoforlh governed as a ‘provinco,’ bub (a few 
yenva later) of Sardinia and Corsica, also governed 
like Sicily by magistrates sent every year from Lho 
capital. Finding Rome her match at sea, Carlhagc 
rcsniiKHl liosLilities by acquiring a footliold in Spain, 
wliicli was to bcconio her military basis for further 
operations against her rival. Under iranrilcav, 
lho gi'cat general who conceived this jiltin, s)io 
occupied lho peninsula as far as llie 'J'agns; I-Jas- 
driibal conlinucd tho work of anhiugation (ill his 
death (221); amHinally Hamilcav s son Ilannilial, 
who, wilh more than his father’s genius, shared 
all Ills falhor’s antipnlliy to Home, pushed lho 
conquests of Carlliago up to Uio Ehro, 

Meainvhilo Romo lioisolf was engaged in suh- 
duing lho Colts in tho valley of tho Fo, and Imving 

S lanted throo colonics—Placentia, Crcmoim, atid 
luliiia—to safeguard licv now posBCHsions, she 
turned her attention on Spain, and gob Carthago to 
make the Ebro her nortlicrn boimdavy in tho ])on1n> 
aula. Bub sucli engagoincnts could not long bo 
respected. Sagnntum, a Groolc colony in alliance 
with Romo, on the east coaH of Spain, was liosieged 
and taken by Hannibal, tbough a Homan embassy 
to Oartbngo had protested against tlie operation. 
Tho second Punic wav was doclarecl in zlB, ami 
Rome sent one army unilor P, Cornolins Sclpio to 
Spain, and another niulov T. Bonipronins Gracoliiis 
thruugh Sicily to Africa. Hut trannibars plans, 
long malui’cd in secrot, wore carried out with 
nnoxamided celerity. Soipio had got no farther 
than Mnssilia when Haniiihal, having crossed the 
Pyrenees, was aheatly at tho Rhone; and after 
fighting his way over tlie Al]m against every 
olwlacle—the lio-ilility of the tribes ineludcil— 
descended on Cisalpine Gunl with bub 20,000 sur¬ 
viving of his army of 09,000 mon. Dofealing tho 
Romans on tho Tiuino and tlio Trcbia, ho realised 
his expoebation of gntting tho Colls to join liiin, 
and in tho spring of 217 lio pushed on to Uio city 
through ensb Etruria. IIo annihilated tho consul 
Flammhwab LakcTrasimeiio 5 and from Bpolotimu 
within a few days of Romo lio luriiod eastward, 
plundering as he wont, aiul paused for supplies in 
jioiiJi Apiilirt. 'I'ho Ilo?na«K, now gravely alartiied, 
elected a dictator, Quintus Ealmis Maximus; hut 
his mostorly innetivily did nob satisfy them, and 
they Bont two coiisula with a nuniorous army to 
liiu'l back tho invader, In tlio gieab battle of 
Cnniini Ilatinibar.s victory was coiii\ilcto~tlio 
Romans losing 70,000 inoii to iranidbal's OOOO, and 
Soutlieni Italy—all but tho Latin colonies and tlio 
Greek coast-towns—caino to his side. Macedonia 
and ])aTt of Sicily declared for tlio coiuiuoriir, and 
tho (TttJok conumuiibica one hy oiio weru sunondoi’- 
iiig to him. Tho Romans tried to rocovor Campania 
and laid siego to Capua, and lliis liroiiglit Ilaunlhal 
lip from Tarentum. Ho ovon maroliiul directly on 
Itomc lioisolf and rodo iiu to tho Colliiio gato; Imt 
ho retired unalilo lo inaKO any impros.Hion on tho 
city ami its dofeudors j ho coiiciliali’d no allies; 
and fell hack on South Italy, leaving Capna an easy 
prey to its hosiogurs. Five years had dono htlJo to 
oiifiourago the Itonmns, till Ifasdriibal, defeated In 
Spain, croased the Alps and .sklrLcd Lho cast coast 
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of Italy, to veiiifoi'co Uaimibal in the sontli. Uub 
he waii beaten and Idlled on tlic Motanraa by Ncvu» 
wlio, tni’ninc southwnrdH, mavclicd np to HannibaV'B 
caini) anil uiruw Hasih'iibars head into it. The 
wai’ in Italy n-os virtually at an wjil. Haiuiibal’^s 
attempt on Ilunm had failed. .Mcanwliile young 
rubliiis Scipio, having driven the CarthaginiaiiB 
from Spain, returned to tlio city ^vilb the iiropoeal 
to descend on L'livtliago hci'uclh The senate, nob 
without misgiving, couaeuted. Scipio’a aaccesaea 
in Africa coinpolled Hannibal to leave his vantage 
ground in SoiiLhorn Italy and ooinu to tlio aid of Ida 
hard-presaed compatriots, Tlio great battle at> 
Zania left Scipio the victor, Hannibal a fugitive, 
and Carthage suing for peace. Her reqncab wna 
granted, and she ictaincil her tci'Htory, bqt bound 
ncr.solf to undertake no ^\’am outside Africa niid 
(without the cuiiscnL of llonic) no wars inside. 
Sho Biirrondered nearly all her navy and liad to pay 
an indemnity of 10,000 talents in fifty years. Homo 
was now (202) niiabreaa of the Meifiten-auean^ but 
she liad to coiisulidato her acquisitions. Sicily, 
easily ruled under a prostor, hecaino her granary 
and the provision sLoro for her logiona. Spain, 
however, required pvretova invested with consular 
lower and a pevinanent garrison of four legions to 
cflO|i her in order. Tiio insuiTeotioii of Viriatliica 
lasted till tlio fall of Nuniantia after a tncmoi-ablo 
vesislancQ; and not befovo Scipio Africaiiua the 
younger look it in hand could the country really bo 
called paciQud and its rich rc-sources inado available. 
MeattwUUe llonio had a secret dread of tlic resusci* 
tation of Carthage, and sho courlod every lU'clext for 
renewing wav wR-li lior and razing her to tlio ground. 
That cauiu in 161 when Oartlmge, goaded by Mash 
nieea's forays, broke her treaty obligations to punish 
iiim. In MO Romo laid siege to her, and by 140 eho 
was Htampocl out from the roll of great cities. Her 
territory was now the Roman province of Africa, 
protected by Masinlssa’s tliroe sons, who ruled 
Numidio. In Italy lioisolf tlio cities tliat Imd 
declared for Hauuibal wove severely pwilabcd. In 
the north tlio Colls iorfcltcd their separato political 
oxistonce. In the south Roman sottlora occupied 
GonllHcatod 1a(uls<^uouriy ovory whore but in Apulia 
and Liicanla; and uvon tlio haline anon felt the 
propoudevance of the Homan elemeut, which tended 
more and more to assert itself. 

Pifty yoars after alio liocumo unstress of the 
west, Romo jiad also becoiiio the niighlio-st state in 
tlio cost, Ih'st by conquering Philip of Mscetlon, 
who had beon tlio ally of Hannibal, and whose 
ambition to dominate the ^Ifgann drew Romo into 
the second 3lacedonian nvii' (200), which ondetl in 
Fliilip's defeat at Cyiioscophala! and tlio reduction 
of macedon to a luinor power. Next cawo the 
'liberation of Urecco,' wiiicb, w^ith the alliance 
that followod, cnahlcd Romo to proceed against 
AutiooUua, king of Syria, who in 1^7-196 liwrovor- 
viin ^ia Minor and penotmted into Tlimce. 
Beaton by land lUid aca, Autiochiis mistaineil a 
decisive clefoali at Magnesia in Asia Minor, and 
fell back behind the Halys and Taurus rango, to 
the west uf which all the Idngdoiiis and coni- 
inuiiities wero now iiiiiloi' liuinob protection. 
AVestorn CtI’occc, however, began to give trouble, 
and Philip of Maoedon's successor, Porsons, in¬ 
curred a final encounter with the Runiaiis in a 
third Maoedmuo wav, tevininating in Ui» utter tout 
and eantnio at Pydna (108), So that, twenly-two 
years thoreaftor, Macodunia had sunk iiitoalionian 
province, whose governor enmo groilnally to con¬ 
trol the Greek sUbOB till (lie whole peninsula was 
•Hubscrvieiib to Rome, Steadily strongUveiung her 
hold oil Asia Minor, Rome further imsuiiioa the 
guardianship of tlio king of Syria; while iu JSgypt, 
wliioli ill 168 had ackuowJodgod her snzertwnty, she 
rosLored a jvoiigi of licvs Lo the throne, at tho 


same time, true to licrpolioy, dividing and weaken¬ 
ing Ilia (lower. Troiii Syria Lo Spain tlio Mediter¬ 
ranean was now a Roman lake, bub her authority 
was better establishod ui the west than in the 
east. In the tonxiev her provincial govcrnnietit 
was fftirly established; not so in the latter, wliicli, 
besiilcB ite luoic eluatio frontier, possessed a civiliso- 
tiou in some reBiiectb biiperior to her own. 

Witlithe^tablisliniciit of her supremacy without 
begui Rome’s troubles witliin. The ennobled 
nleboians (nobiles) coinbincel witli tho old jiatrician 
taiuiUca {o^timates) to exclude all but thcinselvea 
from liigU office or the senate. The oonstitiitioa 
had bccomo an oligarchy in which the coiiiilin, 
uoinvunlly supreme in electing inogistiates aud 
passing laws, ivere pmcticaliy superseded, The 
pr^igeof Itaviiig saved Romo from Hannibal and 
raised Lev to nndisputod einpiro belonged to the 
aristucratio senate, u’hilo tho gra^'er disasters (at 
T’rasiincno and Cannui) were due to tUo people's 
favourites. lint that prestige was getting gradu¬ 
ally impaired hy ccoiiouilc failure at home and cun- 
fusion abi-oad, ami tlio people were awaking to a 
sense of the power tlio senate had taken from tliem. ‘ 
The sinall mddevs, parlicwbiylv in Rtvvivia and 
South Italy, burdened wRli nutitary service and 
comi>etitig vainly ivith foreign imiHH-iations of com 
and labour, deserted the farina on ^vhiclI tliey could 
ncitlier thrive nor live, and the multiplication of 
colonies throusboui tho poninsula gave but tonipo- 
rary relief. To arrest tno iiumlnenb annihilation 
of tlicso frooliolilcrs—Ilomc’s main-stay—Tiberius 
Groeclius, the iribuno (188), proposed Ins rufonn, 
wliieli was pracUoally the first of a BGi’ics of attacks 
on Bonatc-mlo. Occni)iev.s not recogniscii by the 
Liciiiian law were to bo evicted j occupation wfw 
not to oxLoml beyond lOOO acres; pnblio grazing* 
laixls wora to be vcolniinod for (illuge. Tho sonata 
opposed liiin strenuoiisly, and lie ^n'os killod In an 
locidoiita) collision) but his straggle won renowod 
on a larger scale by his brotliei’ Gams, who oiirtailed 
the senatorial power b)’ getting the coniltia to 
doprivo it of piiviloge after privilege. Ho, too, fell 
ill a bmu'l, and by Ill Ins reforms had already 
been frustrated and a niillo ne\v aspect given to 
the agrarian queslioji. Jhit tlie popular party had 
been tftAiglitUs lesson by menus of the trinuimte to 
roasBort its power in tlie coiihbia to u’ork oub its 
salvation. GaiuB GracchuH had been dead Len 
years w’hen tho clicnt-sLato Numidla was seized by 
Jugurtlia, who hud supplanted its legitimate gover¬ 
nors Mid insulted the Roman name. The popular 
lendors insistodon his chastiseniout; but tlie war, 
inisnionagod under patrician oiheers, ivos carried to 
a trinininiant close by tlio people’s favourite, tlie 
low-born, illiterate, but ollicicnb Marius, who Ui 
January lOt brought Jugiwtliam cUaiua to Rome. 
Still grenter succgbsob aivaitcd tlieiv liero. Having 
miinlulatcd the Ciaibri and Tciitonoe, wlio had 
inflicted four clefoatfi on tho putriciaii gciiei'a.la, and 
been mudo consul for tlie sixth time, he aided tho 
lopnlax* vindioalovBi Satuvniuvis and Glaucia, to 
larass the eouato. But the advantages they 
Becureil wore Hinall, tlieir violence had tn be citi hed 
by Marins himself, ntid at last tho populace turned 
upon aud killml them. The rise of Marius, how¬ 
ever, wOH fmughb with far-reaching veenlts. His six 
consulsliqn, me iiitcrveiibion ns a soldier iu politics, 
his niilitary leforiiis, by whioli all classes, irrespec¬ 
tive of rank or means, were admitted to tlie legion, 
and (Jie oompulaory levy replaced by volunteer 
service under a popular leader were epoch-making 
in the I'evolutlon, 

Tho commercial class—soon lo develop into the 
equeatriou older—had by Llieir power in tlie courts 
and tliolr Increasing exactions ns fariiiers-genorol 
(jniHiect/iij boon at leiul with their controllers, the 
mo^atcrioi olaes in the provinces, and fiscal reform 
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became iivgent. The Italian coinninnilioa—the 
allica of Borne—had Ion" felt tiieii- burdens increase 
us tlioir I)l•i^’ilege 8 w'ancil, and they demiuidcd tlieir 
sliavo of tlio conquests thoy liad helped to aeliiove. 
Promises of relief and expectation of securing the 
Homan citizenship had broupht them in crowds to 
the capital, to bo driven back again by an oxcliisive 
senate and people. Tho tribune Drusus strove to 
bring about fiscal loforin and the r-eclross of tlic 
Italians, but tliongli lie caviled his lam ho could 
not> make them valid, and llnally he Avasnssassinated. 
Tho equestrians rotnained supremo in the courts. 
Avhilc the murder of Priisus rmised the irritatcil 
Italians to rcbclllDn (90-80) iu llic ccnti'al highlands 
and bho sontli especially. Tlio Social 'VVar began, 
the insurgents aiming at tlio erection of a new 
Italian state governed on the lines of tlio Itonian 
constitution. To suppims tlicni tho two consnfs of 
the year, each rvitli live legates, including Marius 
and Ills fnbiirc rival Sulla,licadod the legions, hut 
were disastrously beaten. In tho norbh, however, 
Marins and Siilla, and in Campania tire consnl 
Cfcsni, were jiarbialJy victorious, but so jravtially 
tliat reform after rofonn had to bo conccdcti, till 
the Ilalinna could obtain tlie frauehiso merely Cor 
tliB asking, Tlie rvar at length died out hy tlio 
absorption of the Insurgonta into tho iioinan citizen* 
ship: but tliu intornal troubles eonlmucd. Tho 
new citizens enlarged their political claims, Uio 
soiiato was distracted by novsuual feudH, economic 
distress provnlled among ail, and a war uilU Mibh- 
ridntos threw Marius and Sulla into rivalry as to 
Avliloh should command tho expoditionary force. 
Tho action of blio tribune Sulplcins iu dealing 
with lliis cumnlicaCcd orisis intensKied it tho more. 
Mo introduced laws to on trust Mavlus with tho 
MibliHdatic cam|iaign, to allow the now citizone 
to vote In all, not in a rcstrietc<h numborof Iribos, 
to oonlliio the fruedmen to tho four urban brlbos no 
loiicev, to unseat any sunator more than 2000 doiiari 
In debt, bo recall from oxilo tliuso suspected of coni* 
pliolLy with the Italian insuvgeiita. Every mio of 
these proposals, iiittorly contested, would yet have 
become law bub for the consul Sulla, who, heading 
in Campania the li^rioiia assigned liim iu tho Social 
War, inarched on Koine—tho lirat consul who over 
invaded lior with lior own troopH. Tho (light of 
Marins and Sulpicius loft him noo to impoao arid* 
trary moivsurea, among thuiii that hy which tho 
sanction of tho senate was required boforoany bill 
could be entortained liy the cuniitin^ ami, having 
scon tlio constilur elections safely through, he sol 
out against MitliridaLoa (87). 

Ill Ilia ahseiico Ciiina attuuipbcd ns consnl to carry 
tho vofovin.s of Sulpiclim, but was driven from Kumo 
amid tlie numsauio of tho nsw cibizom in voting 
assombly, lie in turn Tnlliccl rouiul him tho 
logloiis in Cainpania, and joined by the veboran 
Ahu'ius, wlio reappoiired from Africa, lie onlorud 
Konio and was recognised ns consul, os was Mnriim 
himself (for the Koventh lime). After a brntally 
vindictive massacre Marius died (8(1), ami (iliiiim 
remained supremo, securing tlio consulship bo him¬ 
self and JL confeclBratOj and getting tlie newly- 
cnfraiicliiHud Italians ciuollcd iuall tho tribes. In I 
84 ho died, and next year yiilla, having cmichidcd j 
a peace with Mitliridates mid loft Asia tranquil, 
landed at llrniuUisiuni Avith a poAvcrfnl army, in* 
eluding inuiiy of the nuhilcs Aviio lia«l llctl from 
Uiniin. Kcsistunco, iioAvhero forniidahlc, he riuickiy 
ovoveamo and (82) entered Home, to linil Ins lieu* 
bon ants briumphantiii North Italy and to aniiiliilatu 
blio roiimanbs of the Marian party just oulsido the 
city, Hub ho failed to use his iioavov, absolute as it 
was, for tho abatement of loiig-standiiig OA’ils and 
the pvovciiLion of coming disuators. Triumphant 
Qvoiy whom, lio instituted a reign of toirov—slaying, 
proscribing, and conllscating tlivoiigh luvengo or 


suspicion. For nine years Iris rule as dictator, in 
spile of much salutary achniirisbration, was mailed 
by a remoinoleas parbiaanahip Avhicli loft tlio future 
bo take cure of itself—cvealiiig in tlie sons and huiis 
of tJie proscribed and disp 08 sc.sscd the luuidy tools 
' of agitation, justified as tliia increasingly beeanio 
' by ruined agriculturo, by tho inulbiplying of lati- 
/undiu Avilh their necessary oviclions, and by tlio 
rapid disanpearaiico from nearly all Italy of her 
Bulistaiitial freeholdors, Life and property, already 
widely forfeilcd at his bidding, wevo still furtlior 
endangered by brigandage, Avliicli culminated in 
the formidable lisiiig of Sjiartacus, avIio held out for 
two yearn (73-71). StilHortifying tho senate, Sulla 
left Uio triliHiics with no |)OAVor of interdict savo in 
protecting individual plcboians, and ho excluded 
tliciii from cvcrlioldlng high odico; ho took from 
the eqiifstrinns tho control of tJjocoui tB, giving it 
back to tho senate, to Avliich bo also restored its 
oxcliisivo rights in tho colleges of ))nntins and 
augurs. Ho exlciulcd tho a}iplicaiion of llio crimi¬ 
nal IttAv—a wiso nicaBiire; bub lie did move than 
any Kunian boforo liim to facilitalo llio riso to 
siipiemo power of any ambitious govoniov of n pro¬ 
vince or lomlov of a provincial army. Ho forged iu 
fact the woajioii by which ills system fell (70). 

In Spain (Jiiohis Pompoy, one of Sulla’s favouritos, 
liold a commission from the senate to oriisli tho 
Marian govoruor SortoiiiiK, Avho had defeated sue* 
ccssivo ]>roconsiiis sent to Jiumblohiin. With tlic 
Huhiuistiioii of tlio natives folluAving tho murder of 
Sorlovius ho rotni-ned to lionio, ami louncl tlio oppo¬ 
sition to Sulla looking out for a loador to oflbet a 
chatigo of govornmont. His ambition to havo a 
triiimpli, to be made consul for next yeiu' (70), amt 
by coiiseqnoiice to recoivo commami in tho cast, 
was gratified for tho sake of his name and inilu* 
enco. Ho Avas elected consul Avitli Crassus, tlio 
victor ovor Spavtiious, tlieir troops ))oing just out¬ 
side tho gates, and on the tvimnpli amt oration 
granted to tho two genornls ensued I'omijoy's hilllJ* 
mnnt of the bargain—tho roinstatumoiit of the Lri* 
billies in their autliority and of the cnucstrians in 
the coiirU, and tho wooding out from tlio soiiato of 
Sulla’s nolorions tools. Tho examplo sol hy Sulla 
was improved upon, and honcofortli the republican 
constitution Avas ul tlio mercy of llio strongosl 
Icador supported by tho strongest battalions. Poiii- 
poy's next move was lo obtain ciunmmul abioaii, 
and after soiiio delay this was found in a niiHsion 
to olcar the Medilorranoan of piralus. Por this 
formidable iiiidovtaking llio Lrihimo Uabiiihis 
secured him largo powers, toiiablo for Lliroo yoars, 
inchuUng anllioriby over all Komaii niagistvalos in 
tho Mcihlorranean provini!e.H for fifty miles inlatnl. 
These, backed by a splendid lluot and unity, wuru 
yet further eiilianccil by tho trihunu MuniliuH, who 
got Poinpuy oiitrustcd Avith tlie campaign agiiiuHl 
Mitliridates and witli tho charge of Konnui iiiturosts 
ill tho ca.sU Thu wiser senators gave omiiioufl 
Avariiing against these moasuroH, but woro poworlesa 
aL'iiinst bribuiiusaiul peimle.sccoiidoilbyuijuoHlriaiis, 
Avlio as the commercial class drew mueh of llioir 
Aveallh froiv .'isla. 80 I’oinpny sot out in 07, 
Moaiiwliilo Ciesur liad cuine Lo Llio front—a iiatri- 
ciaii, who Avos also the nephew of Marius ami son- 
in-law of China, and whoso consiiimmUc ability, 
shown ill the rovlndicalion of tliu liibnnato and the 
carrying of Uio nioaBuves iu supiiort of Pompoy, 
had full scojic now that I’oiiipoy's liaclc was Uiriimt. 
Ho deoponod Iris hold on tlio people by avenging 
tho Injured names of Marins, Oiima, and Hatur. 
iiimis, pleading for the ohildron of tho proscribod, 
ami bringing Hnlla's huadsmou to justlcQ. 

Rising in popular favour hy hia ollbrta to 
onfrancliwo the Transiiadaiio Latins and his immi- 
ficeiit promotion of pnhiic works and oiitovtahi* 
monte, ho spared no moans, conslifcuLional or tho 
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reverse, to put liiinsolf on oven terms with Poinpoy 
before tlint niagnnte'a return. Crasens, tlie 
inillionaire, he found n tractable auxiliaiy, in 
concert with whom lie was rapidly ^initis powers 
hardly inferior to Poiiipey’s, when the CauUnprian 
conapiracy (63), oxpoaod and defeated by CicewJ 
aa consul, involved CcDsar in the ill-will in y’liioh 
the middle clossea lield ]io|jii)ar advontnvers. 
Pompey had now i-eturned to iiupovtAine the aenato 
for the ratiliention of his nienaures in Asia ami the 
l>estownl of land on his legionaries. His ilcmnnda 
mot with determined opposition, till Cmsar, piwing 
as his friend, formed with him and Crosana the 
coalition—Llio /ir.Ht, if irregular, briumviratP—of 
which Pompoy was the liead, Cccsnv engaging to 
aeo Pomney satisriod, and Poinpey in i-ebiini pro¬ 
moting L’loaav’s candidature for the consulship- 
Cicero strove to undo a coalition ho Icnow to be 
fatal to his ideal of a coiisoi-vativo i-epublic, biit in 
vain { he saw the .senate weakened by a quarrel 
with the eque.striana and its authority impugned 
by the friends of Catiline, who arraigne*! hlni for 
having, witli the senate's approval, violatccl .the 
law in putting ho deatli the consnirator's Uou- 
tenants. The triumvirate in 59 futlilled its com¬ 
pact. Caj-sar obtained the consulship and the 
satisfaction of Pompoy’s demands, concilialal the 
equestrians at tlio expense of the sonato, and 
carried an agrarian law enabling liim on© <li»y. to 
reward liia faithful troops. But his ci-owning 
success was Ins obtaining for Avo yctim the military 
command of Cisalpine Gaul, Illynoum, and later of 
Tmnsalpine Gaul, from which lie could scan cycry 
politicaf move in Italy. Next year (68) CMius, 
tho tribmio, proceeded agnUisfc Ciooro, who, thrown 
over by Pompoy and with Ccesar out of reach, Aed 
from Itoino aiul was outlawed—to bo recalled (67), 
and his outlawry annulled by senate and people, 
in tho reaction Induced by Clodiiia’s miM^»- 
Clooi‘0, bo fortify tho constitution, vonewod his 
oAbrts, only to fail and retire from public Hfo. 
Tho triumvirs tiglitoiiod their alliance. C/iesftr 
socni'od his command for Avo ycara moro; Pojnpoy 
and Crassna wore elected consuls, and Pojupoy 
received ns province tlio two Spains, with A/nca, 
and Crusaus, Syria—tlio Itomaii ompiro being 
at the inorcy of all three, not, liowevor, for long. 
Crassus was defeated ana killed by tho Parllnans 
J63), and Poinpey was slowly but surely drawn 
into antagiHiism with Ctesar. Homo, in the 
nbsoncQ of ellioloiib govoviiinonfc, was in ceaseless 
turmoil, till the sciiato in doapair induced Poinpoy 
to I'oninin in Italy, olooting him solo consul 
(62), giving him, with fresh logions, hvo 

J ’ears’ more command, and, in fact, pitting 
lim ns its cliampLim against Ciosar. It tried to 
vedneo Ctesar to iinpoteuco, cither by keeping him 
at Ills post, and so baulking liis camudature for the 
coiisnlship, wliioli required his presonco in tho 
capital, or, by terminating his command at its 
legal expiry, to detach liiin from Ills fcrooiw and 
make him pursno liis caiididaturo in Borne os a 
private iiulividnal. Negotiations between bini uud 
tho senate only loft the latter move niicomproniiH- 
ing; and with well-inspired audacity )ie crosseu tiio 
llubicon (49) and advanced on tlio city. TJiipreiiareij 
for such a move, Pompoy and most of tho sciiaional 
party, including the consuls and many nobles, 
withdrew to Greece, leaving Cmsav to enter Romo 
in triiinipli, The mighty duel between the two 
chiefs liad begun. After a brief pause Ciesav 
hurried to Spain, niul, victorious over the powerful 
armies of romiioy’s legates, votnrued to Romo, 
whore, appointed dictator in his absence, ho nlmost 
immediately renounced tlie post, and os consul for 
48 crossed over into Greece and dealt Pompoy a 
crushing blow at Phavsniia. Tho Pompeian cunse 
struggled on till 45, when it collapsed at Mnnda, 


and Csesar was mode by the senate dictator for 
life. Unlike Sulla, ho nscil his poivor with a 
clemency, a statesman-like wisdom, and a patriot¬ 
ism that made men almost forgive, if not forget, 
how he came by it. The roll of his salutary reforms 
and innovationsisindicatccl elsewhere (see OiESAii); 
but here our interest centres in the signiAoance of 
the empii© lie initiated, That meant the merely 
nominal retention of the old constitution Mutli ite 
senate, its coinitia, its consuls, and its tribunes, 
under tho ficbLoii that tho supremo powor was held 
at the people’a will. Really it meant nn autocracy 
roachiiig to tho remotest province, resting in the 
lost resort on tlic military nnn—an autocracy ivhoso 
founder took the title 'imperntor,' as exnrosaingliis 
arbUrnvy and nncontrollcd tmperiinn, in token of 
which ho appeared with tlie laurel wreath and llio 
triiimplial garb and sceptre, Prom the senate 
which ho siimmoncil ami presided at to the asseinbly 
M’lierc he carried laws, aiirl the court where he dis- 
pensdl jimtico, ho was ovciy where the chief magis¬ 
trate. The cmpli'e lie designed to bequeath ivas to 
be bounded by tho ocean on tlie Mcsfc, by the 
Rhine and Danube on tlio north, by the Caucnaiis 
and the En))liratcs on tbe cnet, and by the African 
desert on the south, and within these limits lie 
wanted to extend the Roman cltizenahip, and admit 
their communities to sliavo the government- This 
soliomo of consolidation lie did not live to cany 
out; but ho reduced fiscal bnnlcns in the provinces 
Olid curbed tho authority of tlicir governors. 

His assassination, Marcli 16, 44, was followed l)y 
mi attempt, jiowerfnlly aidctl by Cicero, to win 
back the old rejmblicnn constitution ; but Ctesav’s 
represontativo, Antony, at tlio head of seventeen 
IcgioiiB, combined witfi Lopiilns and Octavian, just 
made oonsul, in spite of liis yoiitli, to form tho 
second tHumvirate, which began operations by 
proscribing and assassinatlnff its oppononts-^Cioeio 
among tho numbor. A stand maito at Philippi by 
Brutus nod Cassius was crnslied by Octavian and 
Antony, after which the triumvirs divided the 
empiro betwoon them—Octavian taking Italy anti 
tlic west, Antony the cast, and Lcpians Afinoa. 
Antony contemplated witli (31eopatra an eastern 
cinnire, while Lepidns, liavlng lost AMoa, woe 
exiled, and tho death of SextusPompeius, after the 
destruction of Jiis Aeot in tlie Mecliteiranoan, loft 
Octavian, who had been sagacionsly strciigtliening 
his position in Die west, with only Antony for 
rival. The inevitable collision took place off 
AcUuni (31), and the victorious Octavian, after 
tho suicldcof Cleojiatm and her paramour, remained 
master of tiio east (20). Two yoare more saw him 
In Romo, tho graiid-iiophow and lieii' of Cccsai', 
nritiod with anthoi’ity to mnuld a government out 
of republican and imperial institutions. For tlds 
he had every qualilication. 

The Evipirc: —Angustus began (28-27 B.O.) by a 
restoration of llie lepnblic, i^tli iiiinself ae 
c< 7 », tho lupiiblicau consbibution being robainQcl, 
wldlo the princeps lield tho real power. By 
decrees of the seiiato ho ossnmed, hi toii^en of 
supionio dignity, tho cognomen 'Augustus,’ and 
also ihoprocowmdare which lar oxcceiteii 

the old proconsular command in ividtli of area and 
length of tonuro, the provinces being governed by 
legates appointed and controlled byliitn alone^ Of 
army auu navy he was conimandor-in-cliief, raising 
or uissolving botii, and cleolariiig or conohiding 
war at plcaswro. liis imperivm, conti’ary to pre- 
cedonb, ho was allowed to retain witliin_ tiio 
pomcerium, the city’s conaociutod boundary, giving 
him there the power wicldccl by a proconsul in Ids 
iiravincc. Augustus refrained from exercising tills 
lu Rome, but os trihuno of the poojde lie con¬ 
trolled tho entire ndininistratlvo machine, so that, 
wliatwitli proconsular command and tho tri^unioia 
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poUstiis, he i>09sess.ed yoweva which made all othera 
of miuof importance. Head of the state, he vns 
also head of religion ns and from 

time to tiniG lie had piivueges and oxemptiona 
decreed him by tlm .■sonabe. Auxioiie as he was to 
retain the onbwanl ahon' of rcrmUicaii iiistitntioM, 
they cleciined under tlie‘wcighb of liia poi-sonal in- 
iliieiicc. Tim eoniitia were ‘ transforml from the 
OampviB to fclve Hcnato,’ wliicU in fcUo aucteeding 
reign nominated and voted for candidatoa to 
magistracies oxcopt tlic coneiiiabip, these magia- 
tx-ftcies being in rcqnoab for blio eocial xiiatancbion 
tliey cavj-ietr, not for any power they conferred. 
The omperor ns princeps virtually appointed tliom, 
and hie enhordinatea transacted their work. Tlie 
consnlsliiji Itaolf, tlic liiglicat ambition of the privalo 
citixuiij and a pvcretjuiaite for provincial commaml, 
was shorn of its duties, excepting tho.so of preaiding 
in tliQ senate and regulating its proceedings. 
PiTctor, tedile, triliuno censed to ho what they Averc 
under tlic republic—tlic last named awalloweaiip in 
the trihiinicut potoattis. Only the qumstor rotained 
Bometliing of the old sigiiiiicancc. Jhib the sciiato, 
in theory at ioost, continued to represont tho rc- 
puhlican systein. To it, in tho absence of a prin- 
oepa, the real power reverted, and from it the now 
princeps received the autliority ami tlie privileges 
still derived by a nctiim only from tlio people. Ihit 
the pviiicoiw was really iioiniiiatcd by tlio army, 
and tliough tho senato wixn formally defcri-cd to 
as hoyoinriiis jurisdiction, ho could in his capacity 
as cmisor man it as lie olmse, till It sm-vivett but 
lU' name, like the coiultla and. the magUttaelos. 
Those innovations had their compensating side. 
The provinces, provlously at tho mercy of nominees 
oi bho Homan people, now under the control of tho 
prlncePS or onipoi'or, gradually gained equality 
with the Italians as liomau citii^cus, and made cor- 
lo&poiiding advances lu civilisation and pro£>pority. 

with tho establishment of the imperial system 
tho fui'biiucs of Iloino arc reiloctcd In thuso of her 
crnporoi‘8, to narrate which would bo to repeat tho 
biographies given eleowliovo. Henceforth wo have 
but to ileal with opoohouahlug events. Tihorius 
(14-27 a.d. ) had libclo of Ids predecessor’s cstocni, 
genuino or assunied, for republican Institutluns. 
The senate bccanio movo of an imperial tool, all 
iiowov moro and nioro embodied in tho princeps. 
The aimplQ uiocIq of llfo aircetcd hy Augustus was 
replaced by a spleiidniu' conspiouons i» multiplyiug 
palatial rcsidonecs, in tho boilyguaiils, tho courtiers, 
tho atiUc otiqnetto Hubsequciitly oarriexl to unheard- 
of lengths. Tlio poimlatiau of Home, from the 
highest to tho huinblcgt, deteriorated—a woalthv, 
iiulnloiit, luxurious upper class nuiiutaining mohs 
of dopendonts, below whom was tho proletariat, 
AVhicli tliQ oinperor from tiiuo to time provi¬ 
sioned and niiiuscd. Secure agaiiust imbltc opinion, 
Tiberius rulicd on the nhlitavy arm, and in Home 
huvaelf Imd Ina pvadorhvn guivTil, aomc COOO ntroug, 
within ready call. Tlicso bio»)])3 acquircil a poAvor 
which overslmdoAved all others n.s tho ompcroi-s 
became more mid moro dependent on them. Cali¬ 
gula ( 37—11) dill j nil eh to show Avith AA'hat depraA'ity 
the inipeiial system wius compatible, and in the 
sucoeodiiig roigun of ClamUua (‘II-O'I) and of Nero 
(51-08) the evils it Gould goiioiato IhmI fnrthor 
iUu&tvatvou. Tho formev, made emjioror by tho 
prmtorians in donanco of the srmnto, was tho 
ovoatiii'C of prodigate and sclieming Avh-as, tho 
Hocond of whom poistmod liim; the latter per¬ 
petrated every ci'imo_ or cxcc-ss Avitliiix hw jioAvcr, 
till, at the ago of bhiriy, he caminittcd Bnii^e, to 
the joy of liomans, provincials, and of the army 
itself. Like his two predecessorfl he bad first been 
Imlled by the sohliciH as impcvalor, ami thereafter 
invested with power by the senate; but Avitli him 
the anccession from Augustus e.xpii'cclj and Ariiom 


to replace him by woa the question. (lalliaCOO), 
the nominee of senate and soldieid alike, inuurred 
tlio enmity of the pitcturiaiis, who killed liini in 
the interests of Oilio (bb), now proolnimcil em¬ 
peror. Blit the legions on (ilie Gcrinau froulior 
preferred their own gciiQittl, Vitellius (09). Ollio, 
defeated dt tiie iicad of his prn'torlans, coni- 
iiiitted suicide, and VitolliiiH Buucuodud him, in 
torn to he munlerml after lieiag iliKavowud by the 
army in Syria, who jiroclnimed their eoninnvndev, 
Vespsflittii. With Jiiin hegiin the Flavians (fl0-fl(i), 
strong ami honoheeub empoYors, save one. Ves- 
pasiaa (09-79) disclaimed llio divine attributes 
assoeiated witii tlic Ctesav-worsliip of liis Julian 
ii*ciIcccsaors, ami not only returned to the simpler 
ifo and moro moilefib court of early iinporial clays, 
but tried to cosuncUaU the authority of tlie aunutc, 
and Qi'cii ostoiitatiously to kuon himself Avithiu tho 
law and to proiiioto tlio woifuvo of tho pcoiile. 
Tltiib (79-81)Iniproveil on this Bound policy, wldlo 
]irovidingpiiblio ijatlis and the amiibomeiiLs of Iho 
Colosseum; bat his Inotlior Boniitian (81-00) i'O- 
caiiio infamous for prolHgacy and crueUy, popular 
only Avitli Llio worst of Ida prietorians. Norva 
(QO-98) M'aa rcaUirLng Uic beat tradltioim of the 
Flavii, whoii, after sixteen niontlis’ reign, Jio ivas 
murdered by the prielorimia, iinjintiont of his 
anatcriUcH—not, hoAVOvev, hofovo ho hod acbntcd ns 
son and succcHSor Trajan (98-117), comumnciing on 
tho Itidiic. The assumption of empire liy a horn 
ni-oA'ineial llluatratcs tlio gvadiiul weakuiiing of 
Itomc’s oonnuctioii with lior rulors, Avhose eoal of 
govonuucub bocamo really tho military head- 
nuartci-8 for the time boiug. Ho and tho following 
llirooemiKsroi-sgavo Homo a conUiry of bonenccJiib 
rule—the hanniont humlvcd years yet himAvn lo 
licr. Lh’ing liku a plain aoUlior, ho eoncilialod tho 
HCiiaCo by tlio dufcioncu ho paid it, and tho nuiipiv, 
Avlioscgood liecoiisiiUoil, Avldlc koojiing tholloiiiau 
naiiio resjmeted abroad. Jlis udoptccl hu(icc.>*hov, 
Hadrian (117-13H), gavo up to travel tho tlnio 
spent hy Trajan in war, visiting tho ])Vovinc<)8 
from tlio cimt to Britain, prnvldlng thciii Avith 
pnbUe bmUlings, improving tho tliscipUno of the 
army, and indeed tho whole lulndnisti Jitlvo organisa¬ 
tion. A provincial liimsolf, ho adopted a provincial 
to succochI him—Anroliua Antoninus, a native of 
(.Jatil (138-191). IIo too earJiod l-lio love of tiio 
Itoinmi world, and on his death an adopted sun 
of Ids, Mareiia Aurelius, hecamo ompc'i'oi’flCl-IHO), 
JIo Avos it lliinkor and moralist, wliuiu nccossity 
made also a man of action, called aAvay to defend 
tlio Bamiho and IJppur Uliimj, Uuliappy in Ida 
wife, liOAvaa Btill moro ao in liis son Ouniniodiis, 
and died at headquarters, closing the lino of llio 
good oiiipcrora, 'Ino pmlligato ruigii of Chtinmodua 
(182-1921 accentuated still nuiru tliu ascendoticy 
<»f tho soldiers, avKo killed Ida upi iglit and aiihtoru 
Hiicceasor, I’ertinax (198), and hecamo h>i‘ Hourly a 
centwry the imvkcis and nmnakovd of omperdw. 
Tho Augnataii sysleni Avas gone; oxcopt on a fuw 
iiiBiguidcaiib occasions, tho senato diil not iwsurfc its 
right to noiidnftto; tho soldiers, often sorving on 
tho frmitiora, wero tliu arljiters of umiiiro, 'J’lio 
prajtoriaiw uoxt soUl it to tho Idghoat biddor, Llio 
rich senator Bidius Julianna; hut this aviih losimloil 
hy tlie provincial annies, avIio starlml their own 
mmiineoB, 

The Qiiaidug conflicts boLweoii thi*>o ‘ pretondors ’ 
resulted in tho triumph c»f yuptimiuH yiivoms 
(193-211), an able, itiiBcmpuhms Afiioan soldier, 
who, igiioruig the sonalu, till tliou tlio formal 
ratifiex'a of iwiperial authority, net the furtkor pro* 
ccdcTib of piishig as proeousul in tlio oily itself, 
iiiado the palacu, nob tlio forum, tlio justice-soat, 
and raised the prefocb of tho pimtoviaiiH to power 
only inferior to hia own. Uaracalla (211-217), 
tlial; ho might iniposo on tho proviiicoa tlio taxes 
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paid by Home, gave tliQ viglita of cili 2 enBliip to the 
foviner, bhus equalising all and unifying the empire. 
Hia liviital pevaonaUty has no furthev interest for 
us any inoro tlian that of liis fifteen euceessors, 
nearly all of whom cniiio by a violent deatii, gencr* 
ally at tlio liamla of Iha soldiers who had seb them 
up. Hor tliem the tlrcary AngusUm JJistorg, or its 
vivid coiulensalion by Gibbon, nnist enlfice, with 
our own arbicloa on Hcliogabalua, Severus, tlie 
tijveo Gordiane, Bcciua, Gallua, aiul Galllenns. 
Tliey Icfb the Roiiiau einpiva weak at every frenbier, 
exposed to the Pmulcs on the iliiine ami the Goths 
nil the Danube. The former ravaged Gaul and 
Spain, the latter Asia Minor and Greece, while the 
Persians, relieved of tlio Partldan yoke, had again 
beooino a formidable power in the eoab. In l^inc 
and tlirougliniib Italy anarcliy and distress pre¬ 
vailed ('ill a taniporaiy revival was brouglit about 
by 6 fio [llyritin cHiHeJws— Cfaiufius (208-270) driv¬ 
ing back tlio Goths, and the yet abler Anrelian 
(270-276), by his victories over Gotha ami Germans 
and his successes in ilio cast and west, restoi-ing 
the lustre of tlie Roman avine, and, for a brief 
space, blio unity of the oiiipivo. 

Diocletian (fiSd-iSOB), also an Ulyriftii, the next 
great name on the imperial voU, intnnlnccd a system 
of safeguards against dissolution within and aggrea- 
sioii from without. Ho asaumod tlie most eaiiahle 
coUaaguo ho could find to share M'ith him the 
governnrent of the empiro, This was Maximian, 
who, like liiinsolf, took the title of Augustus. Ho 
furtlier voinfovoed this dual control by oseociating 
with him Galoriua and Cori.stantlus, able gonoi-als, 
Hko Maxinilou, whom ho proclaimed as C'awtrw, 
below the two A«ya«<nn rank, hub with the right 
of suocosalon to tiiosc. Ho' himself hod Thrace, 
Egypt, and Asia under him ; to Maxiiulnn ho gave 
Italy and Africa, to Constantins Gaul, Spain, and 
llvitaiii, to Galerius the Danuhian provinces. 
Tims internal sedition was supprossod within the 
cinniro, and, this dialractlou lonioved, the frontier 
fortifications coukl bo porlcetcd. Tlio llhine, tlie 
Danube, and the Pcifiian loundaiy were garriRonod 
at frocpionb iutoiwals and the barbarians kept in 
chaeU, while all touiptation of the soldiers to 
sedition ^vas oi'ovawod uy the roiucsslvo meiumres 
at the command of the four rulers acting in concert, 
lioiuo now ceased to bo the ono capital. If she 
remainod a capital, it ^va8 aa the scab of a nominal 
senate, The Augusli ami Ccem’ts lived at their 
hcadnuavtors, Diocletian at Nicomedia, Mnxiinian 
at Milan, Constantins at Treves, Galerius at 
ijii'miinn- This v'ns a niomentons dopavUiie fioni 
tliu tradition by which tlio empcroi-» liad claimed 
to bo but the supremo mngistnitcH of the city and 
tUo chiefs of her armies. Romo indewl was less 
imperial than any town in wliich tliaem|jororcho30 
to live. The policy of keeping the Boldieiy 
estranged froin the eiupcror’s jn'cseiico took tho 
form of increased dignity in his doniBanoiir and 
luodo of life, the orioutal iiiagnificeiicB infcvodaced 
by Aiii'olian reaching extravagant lengths In 
Dioolctioii. Ho reorgiuiised the serviccf, civil and 
niilitai'j’, under now LiLlea, which came to ho more 
vafueii than the rcpufificrnn consul or soimfor, and 
typUiod tho complotely aiitocrntic iiowor ho 
UMumud. So long as ho lived his system workml 
olicctivolys but atlertwonty-ono years,luidin hroak- 
iiig hcaltli, ho abdicated publicly tho power ho folt 
incMiiablo of wielding, His mnstorfiil personality 
no longer folt, rupture between Cafsarcs and 
Attqufitt ended in civil wavs, tUbtlic son of Uio 
Cwaar Constantins, Constantino, who hail hiinsclf 
become Cassar of tho army in Britain, overcame all 
rivalry, and in 323 ruled the empire singlo-handed. 
Christianity, since its rise uniier Angustiia ami ite 
Bpi'cacl imder Tiboviua and the later emporera, had 
trininpliod over the last attempt nmler Diocletian 


to crush it liy pcitocution, and tlie politic Constan¬ 
tine, adopting it os liis own religion, made it also 
tiio state’s. To the tottering inipciial fabric it 
brought new stvcngtii, armed witli which lie pro- 
cecd^ to dovolop Diocletian's policy of reliabinta- 
tiou. From Romo lie transferred the scat of 
goccmnient to Ryznntiiiin, heiiccfortli called Con- 
stantiiiopic, cumiiiamling by its position tlie Greek 
and Asmie worlds. Remodelling Roiiio'a tradi¬ 
tional institutions, lie made a new senate, -with a 
large infusion of Greeks, all of his own choosing; 
he instituted a new prccfictns iirbi, and founded 
in tlie ‘Rome on the Bosporus ’ an absolute 
nioiiarcliy. Reducing the mimhcr of soldiere under 
each general, he weakened tlio army’s power to 
revolt by dividing it into two classes, one for the 
towns, the other for the fronticis. The same sub¬ 
dividing procass ho carried into the provinces, 
splitting them up into districts, wliich again he 
i-onnaugetl into tliirtcen larger ones, subject to four 
urcfecta, Tcsponnible in their turn to tho omperov. 
Multiplying olficials who owedevetything to him, ho 
mode them tho nucleus of a new nobility, to super¬ 
ego blio old, and to find their interest in per¬ 
petuating hia power. Tlieao sagacious measures, 
conploil with the prestige of the new religion, rrin- 
forceil tlio empire greatly; bub tlio taxotiou 
rcquircil to keep it up proved an element of weak¬ 
ness. 'i'hc costly court and the biglily paid ofDoials 
drained lljo tieasiny, n'hich hnd to be roplonishod 
by exactions from tlie people, ivlx) met tbom Iroiu 
the proceeds of the lanil they tilled. Tho forays 
of harbarlane, incrcosing in numbev and range, 
Kicadilv r^uecd the means of tliesa small holders, 
who thus, except in prcifouiul peace, could not 
salUfy tlie tax-gatherors. Farms (lisappeai'oa, 
■Hit to bo replaced, and unproductive wuto-laiidB 
oiicroaolicd more and more within the frontier. 
Tliodoatliof Constiintiuo was tJic signal for civil 
war among the rival Ctt’sani, till Constantine’s 
only surviving son, Constanlius II. (d61>S0.3), 
succeeded in venniting tlm^eTOplTe under tho same 
liouse. Not without inisgiviiig lie made a ' Cresar' 
of his coasin Julian and entrusted liim with Gaul, 
where Julian's success was such as to rouse his 
I jeMoiisy. Constanbliis accordingly commanded Ills 
' cousin’s logions to start for Persia; but instead of 
complying ihoy proclaimed Julian eiiipei-or and 
Augwetns. Constautius died Boon aftei, and. an 
inevitable collision was averted. Julian (361-803) 
inlerests ns more by bis dofonco of tlio Rhine 
frontier and his I’cisian campaign thon by Ids 
‘ftpoafcnsy’ from CJiristianity. He sucoeedetl in 
staving oil' tho barliaiiati inroads on tlie woatern 
previiicoa; bub his divoraion in favour of the 'creed 
outworn ’ did nob sumve hia last encounter on the 
Tigris, where ho was killed. Jovian, who suc¬ 
ceeded him on tlio battlefield, outlived liiin a 
few months, and Valentinian I. (304-376), the 
noxbomporor, at the instance of the army which 
proclaimed him, took as colleague Ids brother 
Valoiis, whom he nifulo enipcror of the east. For 
ten yenre the dual government prevailed, and the 
liarharinna were kept in cheek at the llhine and 
JMiuiba, iiuC hie daaWi fiotind Yaiefis tifiaiiiffif te 
liis post. The Goths, goaded by the liuiis in their 
txMir, hod thi*b\vn tliBiiisclvee on the liosiiitality 
of blicir imperial noighbouve, bub were bo haislily 
treated thnb they tiivnod on them and killed 
Talens hi battle (378). They thveatoned Cou- 
BtaiiUnople, Vmt tlio next emperor, llieodosias 
( 8711 - 3951 , nioxlo tUoni hia alHea and ovoii aiix iliaries, 
BO that ho was able to keep on the bhroiio liis 
colleague of tho \i’cst, tho feeble Gralian. That 
omporor was murdoicd (383) by Maximus, whom 
TbemlownB rcoogniBcd os Ctesav Mid lef tin cominwvtl 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, till MaxitmisdSaO). 
worsted by Tlieodosius in Ins nfclcmpb on Italy and- 
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A-frlca, waa compelled to ncl'Uowletlge Valontiuian 
II. os eiiipoi'or m fclie vi'est (39J). A few jnoutliB 
aftQr>\’aiila yalenliiiiaii woa murdoiQil by Arbogast 
tlio Fi-aiik, wlio nomiimtod in his ulftoo a creatnro 
of bis own, IS'igenins. Again TIioottosinstiiHniphetl 
over the nsuvnov; hut after liis great ¥101017 at 
Aqnlleia Jic tiled (305), loaving iis coq)ijior 8 his 
two sons—Aveadiua in tlio east and Ilonoiiufl in 
the west, 

Tlienoxb eighty yoRia areomoiigst the most diejnal 
in the world’s luBtoiy. Tlio provinces, drained to 
inanition by taxation levied tor aviny anil court, 
wei'O iuvtliev viaitod by iiiLostlno wav and bar¬ 
barian inroads. At fiifit the imliey of conciliating 
the iiivndor, and giving liiiii military coniniand anu 
administvabivo ollioc, succeeded, Bub gviwlnaliy tbo 
barbarians established in the coat began to aim at 
conqueab in the west, and .<Uaric tlio CJoth iliafc 
occupied IHyrloinn, whonco ho ravaged Greece, to 
be di'ivou out by the Vandal Slilicho, the ablo 
geiioral of Honoruia, Rotahiing Illyricum, lio 
Fed hia peoido on masse into IlaTy; bub after Iiie 
Qjusliing dofeab at PoDonlia ho again rotroatoil 
before Sbillcho. On the niurdor of that oflicor lio 
returned imd besieged and tool; Romo, wlilch 
bonglit him out nt a heavy price. Ilonorius, 
from ids seat at Ravenna, could not bo made 
to concede him the landa he wanted for his 
people and tlio noat in the imperial army ho 
olainicd for Idniaolf, ao Alai'ic again appeared before 
Rome, bo acoopt tiio olfloo of oonimaiidor-in-ohiof 
uudov liov improviaod ‘AuguaLua,’ the pvofoot 
Attains. This iucanablo viiiov waa lUsplocod by 
Alarlo, who vosuiucd liis nogotialions with Ilonorius. 
Those boing again fndtlcas, ho took and saokod 
tJj 0 city, but (liod shortly nitoj'. His sncccasov 
Ai-aulf avow oit lila people to Gaul, and (410) a 
succeeding king, V^vllia, received formal poi-- 
iiua.slon rtuiu Honodus to sottlo In the south- 
waaL, wliei’Q at TouUmao ho foundeil tho Vlsi- 
gothic ilymiaty. Spain, nlieody divided bofcwoeii 
vandals, ytiovos, and Alans, wo-s in like 
manner fovinally made over to tnoso invaders by 
Ilmiodus, whose autitorify ul his death (42.'9) 
waa on the wosfcorii contlucnb moroly nominal. 
Ilia successor, Valcntinian III, (423-455), witnossed 
the conquest of .^Lfricu by tho Vandals and of 
Gaul and Italy hy tlio Ttuns. Tho formov, under 
Gonsorio, having talcon Carthago, wore rccogiiwcil 
by Valontiuian in their now Afrioau kingdom in 
440; and tho latter, tho lUlurs, vindor Attihi, of 
contiAl and northern Rni'opo, con/ruMted tho 
cjiiporoi'M of cast and west iililco as an indopond- 
ant nowor. Attilu nuucUed first 011 Gaul, hut 
tlio Yisigotlis, since Uieir concUiatlun by IIonoriuB. 
wore loyal enough to oppose him, and, commanded 
by Aetins, sjgiinlly dofontod tho Hum at Cliftlons 
{461). Next year Atlila invaded Lombardy, bub 
got no further, and died (453). In tbal year 
valontiniun, the last ropiosentativo of tiic houso 
of Thoodosiub in tho west, was murdered; but 
Ills nino HuocesHors have no clnun on our attention 
hero. Tlio uulslanding events in tho history of 
Rome arc now her siogo and sack by Cleiiscrio 
(455), and tlio qiiarrol botwooii Uio Enmomr Orestes 
(a Panuoiiiivn) and tho barbavuni soldiery in Italy 
—Uio liibtoi' lequcating ami tho former ryfnaiiig 
a grant of a third of tho lamis. Tho Boltliciy 
defoaled und killod OrcsLcs, m’Iiosc ouii Romulus 
Angustnlns vcsigriod tho 'nsole-ss purple' in favour 
of bltcir leader Odoacov (470). Tho empire of tho 
west was gone, Italy was under a barbarian king, 
fljid lionio ceased to bo tho capita). Tijcncoforfcli 
the liisLory of Rome is inergod in that of Ilnly 
(q.v.), wliero will bo found such outstanding oveiim 
OB tiro restoration to tho city, or to tho popo, of 
the lands rescued bypopin (q.v.) from fcholiom- 
bai'da, tlie talcing of Romo in 1084 by the Emperor 


Homy IV., tho sliorb rule of Rionzi (q.v.), tho sack 
in 1527 by tlio Coustablo do Bourbon (q.v,), .tlio 
Napoleonic inva.sion of 1790, tlio I'Gjrmbnc of 1849, 
anti the to-cstablisliinent in 1870 of llotne ns capital 
of Italy. 'Tlie histoiy of the Easlerif Empire is 
givuu at Byzantink ilMi’iiiii. 

Rome Pruhihtorie, llognl^ and Ilcpiiblioan 1 Qilbort's 
Oeachiehle iinii Topoijraphie tier Slaal Jlotn tin AHertuvi 
(1883-90); and the well-known works of MoinniBen 
(Bug. tmnfl, 1802-0(1), Potor, Nitzuob, Rrniniviui, 
Soliwoglor, DuTuy (Bug. tvfinb. 1S83-88), and lime, Hupov- 
Bcding in great part the opuali-inakiiiu Niebiinr And 
HiO useful twrkff of Araolt] and Long, Jloino Lnpci'jnl : 
GnrtlbliAUsoa'H Auijuslns iiud seine 2eil (first part ISOI); 
Muiiiiiisoii's flfth Volume (Kag, ti'Anu, 1887); Movivnlo; 
Gibbon (eiiibodyhig most of what iM vnhiAblo in Tillo- 
moat); llormaiui Scliillor's Oescltichlcdcr iCaiset'zcU ; Von 
llcuaiont; Gaston UolBsior’s 7,a Fin du Fayttnimc (2 
voLs. /8(H); Bury’s /Mcr Jioiuau Ftupire (1889); 
Iloilglcia's Haljf and he? Xnvaderi (1880 -8!)); and Pro¬ 
fessor H. P. Pelham’s nblo' article in tho JCncyclcpd'clia 
Jiritannica. 'i'/icru arc Useful smaller gonovnl in'storicH 
of Rojno by Heiiiiiitz, Llddoll, Morivftlo, Gihiiim, and 
Polluun, nawell ah a sorviociihlo ahriilgmcntof MunimNcii. 
Two books of iiitorcHb are Ryor's JlUlorn of tho Oitp 
of lloMe (2(1 cd. 1883) and A. Qinf’s liomu ndla Mmoviu 
e nolle Inximulmizimii ild Medio Fvo (1882-83). Romo 
Modifoval; Oiogoi-oviuH’B Octchichtc dtr SlaUt Jlom (also 
hi ail niitliorisod Ituliaii trniislAtion): Von Roiunonl; 
Hmko'nJfialori/ of (he 2’opcs ; SlHinonili, AOhatfa L'ltulia 
nel Medio Evo (1801); and tho FcckelusUnd JJiilot-ia 
of liaronhis, Robertson, and Milman. Signor ■VUIiivI’h 
oxcollent artiolu on ‘Itomo JlfodiiovAl uiul J^Iodiu'ii’ )n 
tho Enci/clopaidia JJritiinnicu roprcHuiits mnoli orlghml 
rosoaroli. Booker’s Gofhifi, Lookhart’s Valerius, Grahuin’s 
Ifmra, IVostbm-y’s Acli. ‘WiseirtAji’s FaViolu sro worJfs 
of notion dealing loarnodly and iittraotivoly with llonnui 
history and life. 

Uklkhon.—‘T he religion of aiieioiit llnino was 
in pedigree closely akin to tlio Grook, wliieli 
iiccouiita for thu uiisc with wliich iii lator times 
tho two roliclmiH became Mondecl, Romo’s oarllost 
occiipwilH, the J.atlns ami tiic yabijio.s, )md, Jiko tho 
UrccKS tliciiiHclvea, a Polanglc jnogonitnro, and tho 
greater number of licr divinUloM wore ulthniiLoly 
(Iwicomlcd, through tJio Latin and Knbiao, from 
J’e 1 a.sgic originals. Tho ICtrusomi infusion into 
Roman nationality an'ctitod voligitin nialnly on its 
oxtcnial side, that of ccromoniai. Among these 
Ttalinn races—T<alin, .Sabino, Elrnscivn—religion 
took an Italian dovolopinunt, rcdolout of tlioir 
moial luid local characlei'isLicH, of wliich, as com- 
jmred with the GrcckB, lack of orcativu poM cv was 
one; Jionca «•« «»«.*( in the Roiiiau divino ivoiid 
that wealLli of legend which makes tlio (.IrucU ho 
nioturcaqno, while from tlio wimo eiuisu the 
Roman diviiiltujs betray fewer of tho failings by 
wliich those of Greece) often sink to tho Iniiimii 
level. Tho Roman goniuH, wltlj Us pinotical and 
ohjectivo bum, deleriiiined tlio moru olmorvant 
spirit of its roligious worsliip, whieli in itsniiiiuto 
atloiitioii (u dotaii, hoCli in word and ant, iinpliod 
a graver, moro rovercntinl notion of doily. Sprung 
fmin sliojilierda and Imshandmon of tho sinqilefil 
patriarchal typo, tho early Rouuhih stvike a rural 
and domestio jjoto in tlioir religion, womhipping 
ewjwMJially tho gmJs of mitiirc, of field and fujeat, 
the bounteous proteoLoin of Hocks, or donoiH of 
harvesUs, like Famius, Vurtumnus, Saturn, Ops, 
and the goda wlio shieldod tlio houso and its in- 
mates, gods of tho hviiiily (Tjares and Poinites). 
Tliia woi-ship lojig votivijicd in Roinn the rnral jind 
honaohold Lraita of its original iiiHpiration, and far 
down in tho history of the ompiro wo fuul immor- 
oiia /ostivitica antique as to obsoiTanco and yearly 
ns to rcomTonco, in the fialurnalin, Luporcalia, and 
such like. Side by side willi her agiioultural, 
pUHtoral, and liousohold divinities Romo from tlio 
em-Uc»t tiinos oontiiMied bo woiship the doRlos 
who protoclcd hot’ oivio life—state-doitios, Hk'o hor 
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foumloi' and inaiHtaincv, Jupiter. With !ier pnlilh 
*A * fclitiao cams inoro and mom to tlie front. 

After Jupiter, tlio liotid of tlio diviiia world, comes 
Mais, tlio defemlov of tlie city, fntlier of Runiiilus 
and of UiQ lioiimn people, Jind Qiiirinue, tlie ileilicd 
Hoimuiia, A bocoiuI llonie-rlftfending tiinity waa 
composed of Jnpitor, wlbli hia sister and consort 
Juno aiul Ins daiigiitar Minori'a. Beside them in 
rcveioutial lionoiiv wag worshipped Vostn, goildeaa 
of Lhc Hticvod firo oiiil of tlio iiousctiokl lioaHbf 
wliicii was the gronndwcrlc of tlio slate. Tlio 
doitioa iiiab onuinernted, especially tlio protective 
or fcuto ary deities, formed tlio main body of the 
state-m igioii of the llonmns—a .glato-roligion of 
winch their ficcond kiiig, the Sabine Niima, was the 
revered founder and organher. Of subonlinntc im¬ 
portance, bu t closely intertwined M-ith public life and 
its coiicQins, caino the worsliiii of abstract, diielly 
moral entities, embodied in the I'eligioua concep- 
twii as yii tus, Fides, Pietas. Such deities grndu- 
ftlN niiutipliad according to tlio appreciation or 
whim of uidividiialrt, till nearly every possible con¬ 
dition or iiifluence, inchuling the comnioiicst occur- 
vonoes and agencies, even aceidontal pbeiiomena, 
worn eiulowctl with divine hoing, and worshipped 
^coi’dingly. So we find Orbona, tho avertor of 
boi'cavemonb and briiiger of comfort to its victims, 
boBaonia, tlio prosorver from weariness, Qiiics, 
bolins, Abeona and Adeona (the goddesses in¬ 
voked on dopartnro and arrival). The natural 
world, tlio Qivle, the moval—the tlirco clemonU 
ttbovo indicated—wore the chief eomi>onenU of 
Rumen religion, and diuing her snproniacy con- 
stitnbod a tvinno whole jealously guarded ny the 
state from every foreign contamination. But 
with the Spread of her dominion, particularly on 
her coming into closer contact wiili the GrccKsin 
lower Italy, eho imported into her religion oxlitwio* 
0118 , mostly Greok, objooba and modes of wowhip. 
She came early to rovoro the orooulor Apollo of 
polphi, and f4a2) oroctod in Romo a temple in liis 
non<rar as the piagiic avcrting deity. Castor and' 
Pollux wove miothov accliniatLsalion, and her tcinplo 
to them dates from 304. The worship of yEsonla- 
nhis she took from Epldauvus (291). So long as 
her civilisation continued national Romo kept tliia 
foreign cult, thougli introduced and sanctioned by 
the state, us something separate from her old con¬ 
stitutional religion, which was thus iiiaintsincd 
froe from all corrupting or diftbitegratiiig infusion. 
Siubseipieiitly to the second Pimio war, however— 
tliat_ tuniing-poiiit in hoi civilisatton—^iii an in¬ 
credibly short time she became penetrated by GreoU 
inlluonces, and bluow wide the door to llio iiiytho- 
logical traditions of Greece. She did indeed re¬ 
tain, for the most part, the names she had given 
her gods ami tlio rites by which she worshipped 
them} but these wore gradually luidennincd and 
oversiiroad by Gi’colc notions, until her literature, 
in so far os it doalt with religion, bocaino impreg¬ 
nated with (.hook legend ami spirit, Nor was it 
(Jrccco at her best tliat Rome followed in this sub¬ 
jection to her iiilluonoo. Gvooco hod long parted 
with iiov bettor truilitions, and could convoy little 
hub what was sceptical and frivolous of liorovnor 
wliafc was suporslLlions niid ileshly of hor cnslorn 
noigiiboiu'.g. Asia ami Egypt, through the iiitor- 
incuiatioii of Greece, ami latterly at lirst hand, 
bocanio the source of a sombre, sensual, degrading 
cult, which Romo, professedly at least allaclied to 
lior lioalLhior, nioro masouliiie wursliip, strovo 
fruitlessly to countervail. Augustus diit liis best 
to prop up the doolhiiiig religion through restora¬ 
tion or old usages and festivals, the r^uildingof 
tomploB on a more ninguificent scale, and the dfa- 
couvagonionb of siipovstitioiis iiuportntiona Ovid 
mado himself tlio poet of a similar inspimtion iu 
his Faatiy whcvoin lio tried, by revivifying the 


old fot;^ttcn cereDiDnifvJs, to reaivakeu tiie spirit 
from wdiicli these had Bjniing. Later emperors 
interposed from time to time in the same cause; 
but m vain. Religion and morals deteriorated 
with rapidity tlint helps to explain thp steady, 
irrcsiatiblc advance of that religion of which Eoiiie 
became the scat. 


Prollor’s Jfffniw/ifi il/wtfiofnpic; Moiiiitisoii'b- ffi’stoi’W o/ 
Same; Fustol dc CoulangcB, Za OiU Anlique (IBM); 
Iwuolid-^lcrcq, Hinloire de la Divii\alion dam 
VAnliquiti 1879-82); Roiclier, AvifUlir. Lexikon 
dtr Qrieek, «. BUni. Mytholo(fie; and Gastoii BoisBier’s 
^ S^ujlan Somaint should be consulted for fuller 
infornution, and the oxcellont articlo in tho Eiioi/clopddte 
dtrJCIass. AUa-tumskuiide; hIbo Joan Itovino, Tm Seii'/ion 
d Some sous Ics Siviret (188() I, 

On ](oino, its histoiy anu antiquitios, bcC also tho 
articles in tins work on CAiSivn, Auausrus, niid tho great 
men oE aiioiont Romo; those on tho Roman ffods; tho 
mepa of Italia Autiqua and Roman Emptioi and tlio 
fi^owing artiolcs: 


JiigiirtliB. 
Jiistlnln"- 
LatlnLfinsiiQSa and 
LUemtUTo. 
LrgJon, 

Niimeraln. 

Miimhniatlea. 

Fntnlln^. 

Pope. 

Pnetor, 

Blend, 

Boman 
(Holy). 

BcuJpturfr. 


Bmplro 


Aaroiiaa laws. Ceraor. 

AlphaboL Clmrch History. 

Aniplilthcatro Cluirch (States of 

Ajkitlicosla. the). 

Areh. Consul. 

Army. Dictotor. 

Alt Dlvinatloa. 

Au^rici. Emperor. 

HaOia. Eqiioslrlnii Onltr, 

Ilyzaiitiao Empito. Fnniliy. 

CftiniK aiftilldtor. 

(}nnonlAW. lionnibnl, 

Cartlmge, rnsoriptlons. 

CUAcoinbs. Ilnly. 

Rome, (1) capital of Doydeounfe Gcovgia, on 
the CooBa Ilivcv. 72 miles by vail NW. of Atlanta. 
It has iroii-foiiiulries, and nmnnfnctnties of plouglis, 
nails, &c., and aliips cotton. Pop, (1880 ) 3877) 
1800) 0960,-(2) A city of Now York, oh the Mo- 
hawk River, 100 miles by rail of Albany, 

and'at the junction of Uie Erie and Black Elver 
canals. It contains a number of milla and mami- 
factories of iron, brass, copper, and othor goods. 
Hera is Fort Stanwix, wJivch was aucucuafully 
dofomlcd against St Legov, and 0 miles to (lioBOutli- 
east tlio battle of Orislcany wos fought, during tho 
Rovohition. Pop. (1B76) 12,611 j (1800) )4,09l. 


Rome, Piux i>E, tho great priito given tho 
School of Fine Arts and the ConBovvatory in Parisj 
cousisls of a covtain sum for four years, during 
wliioh tho rooipiciH is expected to study painting 
at Romo and to lodge In tho Villa MeilLci. Tho 
Becond prko is a gold niodal. 


RomC'SCOt, a namo for Poter’e-pence (q.v.). 

Roiiiforil, a markot-town of Ebsox, on tlie 
Bonnie or Rom, 12 miles ENE. of London. It 
has la^o cabtlo and corn inai'ketBj iron-fonndricB, 
oxtoiisivc inarket-gardona, and a verylaigo brewery 
of ‘Xtomfonl ale.' The church of St Etlward the 
Oonfcsaor \rns lebuilt in 1850. Romford is the 
capital of the Liberty of Havering-atto-BowBr, once 
part of tho lands of the Saxon icings. Pop. (1851) 
3861; (1801) 8408. See George Terry’s Memorm 
of Old Romford {IHBf}). 

Roiiillly, Sir Samuel, English lawyer and law 
reformer, WS3 born son of a watolimakev of Hugue¬ 
not doacont, at London, Marcli 1,1767. At sixteou 
ho was artielod to ano of tho (^(laiicci'y clerks, at 
tWQiiby-ono entered himself at Gmy'a Inn, and 
aftorwards wont tho Midland CiiouU, bul. found 
hU chief employmeubin Clinncery practice. In 1784 
ho mado tho acquaintance of Muaboau, \vlio intro¬ 
duced him toLonl Lanacloivno j in 1790 he published 
an able pamphlet or tho Piench Revolution. In 
1806 lie was, at tho instance of Mr Pox^ appointed 
Solicitor-gcueial in tho Grenville adunniBlvatlon, 
and WHS compollcd to nooejib tlio ho-nour of knlglit- 
hood, lie took bia seat for (JueenbovoUgh, as in 
later'pavliamonts for Hoiaham, Wateham, and 
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Anindel. Ho now ilevoted liimaolf, by painphleb 
and })arliaTnentary agitation, to ameiiomto the 
severity of tlio ciiiniiial law, which at that time 
inlliofced CapLlal Piuiialimcnb (q.v.) on over 200 
diftbvoiib ollcnces. Ilia bills were aession after ses¬ 
sion rejeclGcl, but Ilomilly nevertheless peraevercil, 
and, if lie saw libtlo fruit o£ liin labours in liii lifc- 
tiino, made his name fainoua over Eni'ojio. Ho 
took an active part in tlio auti-sluvcry agitation* 
and in opposing the aiisponsion of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, the sjiy system, and tlio despotic acts 
of tlie goviii'iimonL. In Jnly 1818 ho m'os siion- 
taneoiialy chosen by tlio electors of Wostininstov 
as tlieir roprcaontabive. IlisAvife diwl ontho 20 tli 
October of that siuns yoar, and the shock so jn-oyed 
upon liis iiiiml that three days after (Novonibcr 2, 
1818) he [lut an end to his life. Sec his iSjieec/ms vt 
Purlidiaoit (2 vols. 182Cb and his A«touio«»rapliy 
{3 vols, 1840),—His second son, John, Iuuon 
H ojriLTiY, burn in 1802, was educated at Trinity 
Calloj^Q, Cambridge, anil called to the bar at Gray's 
liiii ni 1827. Ho was made Solicilor-gonoral in 
1848, Abtornoy-goneial in 1830, Master «f the Holla 
in 1851, fiiul created a Hayoii in 1866. Ah MiwLor 
of tho Rolls Roiuilly incidentally romlorod great 
services to his country, by anperiutomHiig the ]mh- 
lioatlon of publlo records tending to throw much 
light upon Kiiglisli hidlory and evmiUi. Ho died 
ou Docoiiiber 23, 1874, 

Roiimcyi New, a municipal hoiough mid 
Cinque I’oi'b in the souLh of Kent, 8 miles SW. 
of Ilytlie. It ceased to bo a port lii tho days of 
Edward, and is not noweitbov on tho soaolioro or 
on a navigablo rlvor. Pop. (1881) 1007; (1801) 
13QQ. 01(1 Rnmnoy, a small village, is 1 -J inilo 
fiutlier iulauil. Now Ltoninoy is tho capital of tho 
Romney Marsh district of fertilo pastures, Inui a 
groftt Hlioep fair, and in coinioctcd wfth Lydil by a 
railway lino 3 niilos long. Of its ftvo cliurclics 
only uiio (St Nicliolas) reuinhis. 

RoilillCYi Gnoucnj, painter, wmi born at Dock¬ 
side, near Dallon-in-Fiinioss, Lancaslilro, on ICtli 
Duceinbev (o.s.) 1734. Ho was the second hi a 
family of leu sous and (Hie daughter, Ids father a 
clever carpenter and cabinctunalcor; ami after a 
very bvi(jf schooling lie worked for ton yearn at his 
fatlior’s trade. Mcauwliilo ho saw much of oiio 
’Villiamsoii, a waLclimnkcr, philosopher, ami al- 
choudst; and lucaiiwhllo also lie carved tvood and 
drew. Tu 1765 ho was mbiclud to a' Count’ Slcolo 
at ICouilal to bo tauglit ‘ Die art or science of a 
lairiter;’ in 1730 nmnied Mary Abbot of Kirk- 
mul j in 1757 sot up ns a portrait-painter on Ids 
own nccoinitj and in 1702 camo un to Ijoiuloii 
almio, leaving bohiiid wife, boy, nml baby girl— 
the last died a twelvemonth after. Of RoniiKn'’H 
next tliirty-fivc years there is little to roconl, be¬ 
yond ids two visits to I*'ranee (1704 j 1700) ami his 
two years’ resulonco in Italy (1773-76), after winch, 
fortwojity-lwoyeai's, Jjo lived in Cavendisb Square. 
Ho slavod at his art, and liis art so far rewaixlcd 
him tliab Liml Thurbnv .said, 'Reynolds and Rom¬ 
ney clivido the Town s I rim of the Rtimnoy faction,’ 
and that in tho single year 178flbciiiiulo byportmit- 
painting 3300 guinca-s. Uf nil his sitters tlio moKk 
celobraLed is Lady Hmuiltim (q.v,), tho ‘divino 
lady,’ BO Riiimie.y called her, Ilo painted hor uh 
‘S t Cecilia,’as ‘Joan of Are,' ns ‘AMagdaloiio,’ 
and in fully thirty other charactors. 'Theloveliest 
of them all, ‘A Biu'clmnto,’ was lost at son on ita 
way biiok from Naples; but ‘Sensibility,’ sold 
originally for 100 guineas, fetched £3046 in 1890. 
Miss Snoyd as ‘Soronn’ is nnothorof Insinoslor- 
pieces, and so also is ‘The Parson’s Daughter’ 
(since 1879 in tho National Gallery). 

The thirty-five years went by, and at laat, in 
1709, Romney retunicd to Kendal, to lUo there on 


16th November 1802. Finis! No; the truo^mV is 
given by Edward EitzGerald : ‘ How toucliing is 
tlic close of Romney's life. Ho iiiarriod at tAvonty- 
0110 , and, bccauso Sir Joshua and otlieis had said 
that iiiarriago spoilt an artist, almost iinincdiutely 
loft his wifo ill tho north, and saw hor but twice 
till tho Olid of bis lifo, wliou old, nearly mad, 
and qiiito desolate, ho went hack to her, and she 
received him, and iinrseil him till ho died. This 
quiet net of lieia is worth all Romney's pictiiroa,’ 

8 oo Titzgornid’s Letters (p. 102); liord 'I'oimyBou’s 
'lloiniioy'fl Roiuoi-sotwo iioor Lives of tho imintor, by 
Huylcy. Cowpor's biograplicr (IHOO), and his sun, tho 
llcv. Joliii llonmoy (1830); Lspiimsso’s Lancashire 
IP'orUiies (1877); and Lord lloniilil Ouwor’s Jiomnei/ 
and Lawrence (‘Grent.Artista’ florios, 1882), with n, 
oiitalaguo by Algonion Giuvoa of moro tluin 30() of Itom- 
iioy’s Avorks, porti'nit.i mostly, but sovoiftl also ‘fiuioy 
fiuujeofa ’ for .Hoydoll’s ShAkesponre Qflllory, ko, 

Itamorauttil, a town of Franco (dept. Loir-ot- 
Cher), 45 iiiilcH by rail E. of Tours, Pop. 0714. 

Itoiiisdsil* the valley of Uio im|iotuouH Rauma 
in contral Norivay, which leachcs llio sea half-way 
imtwceii Dergou nml Trondlijom. It is celohraLod 
for its nintfiiiliccnt Rccnory; the iiionntuhis rise 
nrccipitously to 6000 feet—tlio TrolUimlor or 'WiLoh 
Needles aro 6880 foot high—the floor of tho valley 
Is slrowu ill nhuscs with gigantic IjIdoUs fiom 
mountain Iniulslips; and caKCiulcs diuih 3000 lout 
dowu the aides of the inoimtaiim, 

]tOI)l 8 Cy, a municipal borough of Ilanipshiro, 
on tlio Test, 8 miles N\V. of youtlmniptun, Tho 
(Ino cruciforiu abboy clmich, mainly Nnnnan, but 
with Transition, Early Engliish, nml Decorated 
features, was the ehuroli onoo of a Reiiodictiiio 
nunnery, founded about 010 by lidward tho Elder. 
SirM'ilUftm Potty was tlio son of aRonmny clothier; 
ami Lord Palmoi-ston, of whom thine is a bronze 
statue (1868) in tlio markot-pluco, lived close l»y at 
Hroadlamla A corn uxcluinge was built in 18u5| (i 
UiWM-Iiall in 1860. Pop. (1851) 2080 ; (1891) a'27(). 
See Littlohalcs’ Al/hi-y (188U), 

RoiiiiiliiH* logomlary funmlov ami livut king of 
Romo, son by Mara of Rbeii, Bilviu, tlm dauglitor 
of king Nuinitor of Alha Longa, was along with 
his twin-hrolhcr Remus exposeu by their uiiulo 
Amulius, who had usurped Numltors lUvone, hut 
was suckled by a hUo-woK, and brongliL up by the 
Hhephord FaiUituhiH and Ills wifo Aciia Lanrontia. 
In 763 l»,C. ho founded his city on tim Tiber, slow 
his brother, ami invited for Ills nilizmiM all liomelcHS 
fugitives ai-ound, who carried oil’ Sabino imiidmm 
for their wives. After Uoniulu.s had hccu bhu 
Ronuiim and SalnuCH uiiitod, uml iinnly cstab- 
lishcil his city, ho aviih carried np to tlio lioivvoiis 
ill a chariot of iiro (710 ii.c.), ami later wursliippud 
as Quirinus. 

ttoiiiiilus Aiigii.stlllus, Kcu OiiOAdKU ; ami 
fTALY, Vol. VL p. 247. 

Roimldsliay. See Oiucnioy. 

]tou<;c 8 YHlles. See Roland. 

Koiicigrlioitej a town of Centm) Italy, 111) miles 
NNW. of Romo. Pop. 043-1. 

RoikIu, a Moorish toAvn of flpaiu, Hlniuls cm 
each Hulo of a grand gorgo through which flows 
the Guodiaro, nml acros-s wliieli two hridgcH are 
Btrolchcil, Olio 256 foot from tlio watur, 43 miles VY. 
of Malaga. l*op. 10,181. 

Roildcuu (Fr.), a fonu of poem charactoriHcd 
hy closely-knit rliymcs and a refvain, ami, as 
ilofinod in tho 17fch contury, coiisiating of Llilrtoou 
linos, divided into llirco unequal strophes j tho two 
or three lirsb words of tho lirsb lino servo aa the 
Inutlon, mid recur after tho eighth and thirteenth 
line.H. It has boon brought into vogue by Kwinbiiruo. 
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Hondo (Ilal.), tlie niosboliviousanit elomcntary 
foi'in in music, in 'wliicli tlio first subject, clearly 
marbed out, follou'cd by a second, mom or less 
dtslinilQ, rccuva again in na original key. In later 
develoinnonts tlio rcpotibion may take pJoco twice, 
tlii'ice, ov oven four times, soinetimea in part only, 
or ill inodilied form, tlio intervening Bcctiona being 
varied in diireronb way.s. A large proportion of 
songs and instrumental pieces are in tliis form; 
and tlio liiial iiiovoinenb or a sonata, symphonj^ or 
concerto is frefiueiitly a rondo, 

Hoildoiit, bill 18V2 a posb-villago of New York, 
on the llmlson Biver, with a pop. of 10,000; now* 
a part of Kingator. 

Rouge, JoHAKN. See Getuiah CATnoiJC55. 

Roiisard, Pieiibe db, the ‘ Prince of Poets * 
to Ills contcinpomrics, was horn at Iho Clifttean de 
la Poissonnifevc, in VondOnie, September 11, 1624. 
At nine ho was sent to the CollAge tie Nft\’arie, 
bub soon after enbered the service of tlie Dauphin 
as page, and on liU master’s tlcntb (1636} beeanio 
attaclicd to the lionsebold of tlio Due trOrlcans, 
Bocond son of the king. In 1588 ho accompanied 
James V. of Scotland back to his kingdom with 
Jus now brido, Mario do Lorraine, ami, after a stay 
of noarly Wiroeyeavaat the Scottish anil six months 
at bliQ English coiu'b, votunicd to France tore-enter 
tlio servlco of tlio duke. But liU career was soon 
out short by deafness, the result of an illness, 
whoroupoii lie dobormined to abandon arms for 
lotboi's. Accordingly ho vopaireil to the College de 
Coqueveb, bhon under Daurat, the ‘dark Slav' of 
the famous FUmlG. Hero also studied at lire 
eaine time thveo otlievs of the rovcii, BaYf, Bollcan, 
and Joachim du Bellay. TIieD^/cjMc et llluslm- 
iioii Hg la Lanam Frcin^am, u'ritton by tlio last, 
appeared in 154^ the inanifosto of the movemont*- 
n I'ovolubion in French poetry. Itonaaiil'speriod of 
study lasted for seven yoars, and boro its first fruit 
in 16S0 in the four books of his Ode», tlie best 
practical illustration of tire P15iade dootrincs. The 
volume excited the most violent opposition among 
tire adherents of tlio older iiabiotial school, but on 
tlio whole the now party liad tho best of tbo con- 
trovcisy, ami their method made its way. Tlmisaitl 
was a tavourlto of Marguorite, sister of Heiny II., 
and was poiisionod boLli by Honry II. ami Pinn- 
cois II. In 1652 appeared liis Anmirs ami tire fifth 
book of his OiIgg ; liis iTifnins in 1656; tire conclu*. 
slon of tire Amour'S in 1656; and in 1600 (Eiivres 


was placed at the entrance of the chancel in most 
inedirovnl oliurches. On eitlier aide of tire cross 
most commonly wore placed figures of tho Blessed 
Yirpn and St John, in allusion to John, xix. 26. 
Tire manner of placing tire vooil difTeved in diflbrent 
churches i most commonly it stood upon a gallery 
or screen at the enbr.aiice of tho cliancel, whicli was 
callcd iire Bcod-Ioft or llood-screon, and wliicli was 
Sflinetiuic.s of stone, but oftener of wood, liclily 
carved and nainled. In England, after tire Be- 
foi'inatioii, llic rood of coiirso iva.s, as a rule, 
reiiioveil from all clinrclics; Init in a good many 
country cimrclics tho rood-.'scicen still remains In 
a more or less perfect form. Often, when tho rood- 
screen itself has disappeared, the .staircase in the 
wall lending up to it still may be seen, A very 
fmo foreign example of the rood is in the great 
church of Louvain. 

Rood, a measure of HUrfacs, the fourth part of 
an acre, and containing 40 .square poles orperclies 
or 1210 .square yards, TJio square rod or rood used 
in estimating mason-work ia equal to 272^ square 
feet. 

Roof. Tlie coverings of houses vary in every 
climate and every ago, In warm countries, sucli 
as India, flat roofs, covered witli cement, are almost 
invariably used. Those of Paleatino, Egypt, and 
Assyria also were fiat, and wore oompoaed of 
wooden beams, covered with thick layere of earth, 
forming an imncnetrablo piotection from the 
fierce heat of lire sun. In countries whore tho 
climate is milder, and rain moro abundant, roofs 
sloping from a central j'idge aro tire usual form. 



the iiinasacvo of St llartlioloniow itonsanl pub¬ 
lished La Frangiaclc, a frnginont of an epic, wliich 
fortunately Ire did nob complete. Charles IX. 
heaped furthor favours upon tire lucky irect, who 
after tire king's ilcatli, feeling the bnrclcn of cii- 
feohled liealtli, retired to tho abbey of Croix-Val 
in VondOmo, wlievo ho spent most of liia rciiinining 
years in loitered ease, lioiiouicd to tho end with 
tire attentions of tho great. In 1684 ho colleoteil 
and ropnblislied his whole work.s in one volnino, 
and died at ids priory of St Cosine at Tours in 
Deceiiibor 1685. 

Tho host editions of Ids works arc by Prosper Dlanohc- 
inaln (8 vola. 1857-67) and Oh, Mnrty-Lsveanx (6 vola. 
1887-91). Soo also Sninto-Beuvo's (Eavrea Uhaiaiea de 
honaard {1828), and tho studios by Solieffleir (Dresden, 
1874) nnd (Jlialuiidoa (1876). 

Rood (A.S. rdd, ‘a gallows, cross,' altui 
to rod), a cross or evnoifix, often also applied to 
tho actual cross on which onv Irevd snltorod, al- 
tliougli, when iisecl to signify the relics of tlio true 
cross, it is commonly found with tlio prefix Holy, 
from wliicli Ilolytood at Edinburgh derives ita 
name, In its moat ovdiimry signification rood ia 
applied to the largo and striking criiciftx which 


Tho Greeks nnd Honmns constructed their roofs 
in tUia way. Those of Greece wore, in import¬ 
ant works, covered witii marble slabs, carefully 
grooved together, so as most effectually to protect 
the interior from rain. In the common buildings 
of Grceco and Borne, roofing-tiles are used. I^n 
lire rainy ciiiiiato north of tho Alps roofs of a 
muoli nteeper pitch aro employed, so as tlie iiioro 
readily to throw ofT vain and snow. Tho angle at 
the rnlgo is not unoommonly a light angle; and 
roofs slated in tire usual ivay slioultl never be less 



tlian id of tho span (ov width between supports) 
in height. 'When largo slates are used Jth of the 
span in lioight will sumce. 

■\Vlicn roofs are well constnicted tliey servo to 
bind tho walls together, and thus to .strengthen the 
building; they must not be niado'too heavy, other- 
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wise tlioy cviisli tile walls. The actual covevin^g of exaniplcs of this kind of voof. These open tinihoV' 
Ilia roof audits suppoi'fcaarethorcfoj'omadeftsjliglib i-oofs are imicli usoil in Endand lioth in chnrclies 

A ius possible, luid the and balls, bill abroad ctiiolly in the latlov, os tlie 
sttcnglli conccnlmtcd cbai^li roofa woze ijiozo fjeiiiicjitly v/uiltcil. In 
in principals or IniHseR. 

The followinit arc tbo 


^ HioBo ti'uases 5 Fig. 1 

/y N\ veni'caotifca wlint Is 

/Y called a kbig-poab roof 

/A A (A being tlie kiiig- 

// \\— _ jj\ post), and. fig. 2 a 1 

qiicon-nosfc root (B, B 
hoingtlieJjncon-pOHU). 
f' I The latter is nsed for 

Fig, 3. wider siuins lhan the 

fonner, and line Uio 
advantage of leaving the eonti'Q of tho roof clear 
of tiinbovs, so that attic rooms may bo introdneed. 
The othov nicmbors of the trass are named as 
follows f 0, C, C, C, IjvocCB or slnilH; R, H, tio- 
beams} 15, E, E, E, 
iii'iiicijial raflors} F, 
V' ridge-picccs; G, 0, 
// \\ \!s:e. pnrlizis j tlieso nncl 

the ridge-pioco are lfu<l 
aaiYiss froiii tmes to 
// ‘ truss, and carry the 

// N\ common raftcra, J j. 

/A ^ collar. K, K, 

// \ -1! Vs the nole-nlatca. and L. 

wall-platca, are 
laid along al llio wall* 
lioad, to bind t-bo wall 
r' and feet of raftoiu lo* 
Fig, gofclior. 

'I'lie al>ovo flyfltoni of 
conatniclion has been used fiem a very early time 
to tiio pi’CHont day. The early CluisUan, and 
probably the Eoinau, baslllcrus Iiad oxactly such 
leofs. In early Clotliio times roofs of ibis kind 
wore inado oriiamontal by carving the kiug-iroalj, 
and moulding the tlc-licain. During tlio Decorated 
stylo an aieh or a sorics of canU (A. A) was in* 
trodiicod, as shown in (Igs. 3, i, and 5. Ah Uio 
stylo pi'ogicsHod curved braces wore prlaccd under 
the Uo-bcam, to support tt} those wovo carved, and 
rested on elegant corhols, the spandrels between 





the braces and the wall lioiiig (tiled with tiucery. 
In the I’cvpoiulieiilar stylo the central part of the 
tle-boani is cub awayj and tlio boantifnl bamnicr* 
boain roofs of the pcz’iod become nsiml (see fig. 0). 
'llie roof of Wc.stminstor Hall is one of bho lincsl 


modern limes, when great spaim have to bo roofed 
over, conibiimlionB similar to those used in lattice 
(n.v.) are i-oqulrcd. Ivon lias boon intro- 
ducod, and by means of it, spaces of almost any 
width can bo roofed over. Sec also Ckti-INQ, 
MAKSAKDRoOF, I''AN''rRA6'73»V, Ac. 

Rook {Oorms /rugilcffun), a species of Crow, 
common b\ llYltain azvd izr iz\ar\y parts of b'urnpo 
and Asia, especially in nortborn and conLral rugioiis. 
In laic antninn thoru is a migration from llio Con* 
linout to Uio oastcin shoroH of Britain, and arotui'u 
in early S|)i-ing. Some of tbu cliiu'iicLors of the 
rook have l>oon oontrastQd witli thoso of oilier 
spcolcs of CorvuR in the iirticlo C'jiow. Tim plumage 
is blnisb black; the foi-oticad, cltooks, aitn llii-oat 
arc bare; the bill, logs, nml foot are lilac.U. White 
and piohakl spots somotimes occur, 'i’iiu rook 
docs not hreeil till it is aliimt two yoars old. 
Tlip nest, built of twigs willi a lining of gnisa 
mul roots, 1 h almost always on a lofty tree, 'j’lio 
noisy cawing of the builders In Miuiih Is one of the 
faimliar higns of departing winter. Tim oggH (throe 
to live) are bhuHli ^reon with ollvu-luown mark- 
ingfi.^ As lo fowl, llio rook is alnnwt omnivorous, 
lint itdcnoiula in great iiui t on insciits azul gmlis. 
Unlike the ci-ow, the rook is olmractcriHlicivIly a 
social bml, feeding in great Hocks, nesting in nmk- 
crioH, nml Homctimescombining to boat oil' a oinunmn 
foe. Coiindonl }iorhn,j)H in tliclr numerical siieiigtli, 
imd lelianb on tlmir Imbit of posting HimtiiiciH, 
rooks are hy no means shy, for they somotiinos 
nest in the trees of a town garden, and, thongU 
much afrnUI of a gun, soon grow accimlouiotl Lo 
Hcaixswows arid imiao. T’lioy ai'o very widu iavako 
Irinls, cxliihitiiig no hniall liogvoo of tliat aouteneHS 
which is often displayed by grcgiulous blvilH ami 
IxzaslH. Thoy show Hiigneify in clioiislng (it trees 
on wliioli to neat, in posting RQiitiiielH m'Iki warn 
tlio olbora when dangmr Uivuatons, and in ilisiin- 
mn’slung mal fiaim liotitiims sources of alarm. 
1‘hoiigli qunvroHing and mutual rolibor/ are 
ooimnoii during tlio ncHt-buiUling, tluiro 'is no 
dnnbt Hint rooks have a sovt of social feeling, 
whielimainfests ilsolf sonmtinms in Uio punislinioiit 
which they inlUot on an ofl'emUng member. Tho 
same rooke soom lo take poasossion of tlicir old 
iicato year aftor yoar, ropnliing Uto daiiingo dono 
by the winlev atovms. Tlio malo rook roods the 
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feiiialo ofiBiduouely clnviug incubation, and ooino- 
binics takes licr pliico on tlic nest. Botit parents 
bring foot! to tlieir young ones, and blio ncstliuM 
are in-nvided wibli littlo stones osseiibial to tne 
grinmiig of the food in Liio givawd. The i-ook 
can be tamed, end may exhiljit soinetliing of the 
imilafci'’o power possesBed by scveiai related biids. 
Wliile rooks are useful in so far as Hiey destroy 



Rook ( Cori'Ui/rugUeffta). 

many luiuriouB inseeba and grula, they eometimes 
damage tioos by breaking o(T tlio twi^. they rootwp 
grass and young corn, and do other dwnj^ to fcho 
crons. In niodovabo numbors they wo ueoful, but 
in multitudes thoy arc compeliod to leave their 
natural food and become injurious. 

KookCi Sill GiiOnoE, Brltisli admiral, was bora 
in 1000, near Canterbury, at tbo country-seat of 
his fatlior, Sir William Rooko, Entering the navy, 
ho found liimself at tiilvty a nost-captaln, and in 
1080 was promotoci to tiio rank of rear-odiniral of 
tho rod. lie look parlj in the action olF 'Boacliy 
Bead hotweoR the Earl of Torrington and a Proiich 
/loot under Tourvlllo; and in 1002 ho distinguished 
hlniself grontly in the luoiuovablo battle on Capo 
Ija Hogufl, foucl^ib botfl’eeu tbo Fronch ftcct and 
llio comblnod ICngllsIi and Dutch force under 
iidniiral Russell. Por this lie i-ecoivcd the rank of 
vlco-aJiinral of tlio rod, knighthood, otid a pension 
of cClOOO a year. In 1702 lie commanded the expe¬ 
dition against Cailiss, and dcstroyoil the Plato-fleet 
in the port of Vigo. In oontuiictlou with SU- 
Cloudeslcy Siiovol lie acoomuliBliod the capture of 
Gibraltar, 2lat July 170i. On the 9tli Auguab of 
the same year ho engaged off Malaga a niucli 
lienvicr rroiich fleet under the Comte do Tonlouae, 
wul fought ono of the bloodiest of naval battles, 
tho honours of which fairly romained with tijo 
JEnglifili, though tho escaiic of the enemy’s fleet 
through tlio lm/,y weather rendered it a Boincwhnb 
hairon triumph. The fltvugcle lasted tlirougli 
nearly a whole day} the Proncii loss was np^vards 
of 3000, the En^Iisli up^vw'ds of 2000 mcii. Sir 
Cicorgo M'na received with marked ilistinolioii by 
Queen Anne, Imb, findiiig the government hostile to 
him on political gromuls, lOMlgned liis employments 
as well ftB Ills sent in parlUiiuonb, and led the life 
of a fiuiel enuntry goiitloinan on thofaniily proiierty 
in Kent till his death, 24bli January 1700. 

Itooiij Ar.mvKoiiT 'L'linoDoaEMiL, Cotjst vow, 
Prussian soldior, u'os born at Plensbngen near 
Kolbcrgin Pomerania on 30th April 1803, ontei’cd 
tho army in 1821, was aunahitod in 1827 to teach 
in tho cadet school of Porlin, and jofncil the general 
staff’ in 1833. IIo held amongst other nnsiliona 
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Praasion army <1859). In the last-quoted year he 
WHS mmlo war minister, and in 1801 marine minister 
os well. Ho carried the bill for arniy lefoim 
tliroucb the Hniiseof Represontntiv&B ; the effects 
of hislabours in roorgaiiising the anuy wore brill¬ 
iantly rcaliscil in the crent wars of 1866 and 1870-71. 
Hia rewards incliuled tlie bitloof cotint (1871) and 
tlio rank of field-nmislial (1873). For a few 
iiiontlis before his rctireiuciib [l^oveniher 1873) be 
acted as president of tiic Prussian cabinet. He 
died in Berlin on 2ad Febninry 1879. A pnph 
of Karl Ritter (g.v,), Yon Boon illnatiutea his 
tcadier’s metliods in an elementary work on geneml 
geography (I2th ed. 1868) and in a more advanced 
^ok iWAling with genainl geograpliy, ethnology, 
and politics (3d cd. 18*17-55). See Life by Von 
Gosalor (1879), an anonymoiis Life (GUteiflloli, 
1888), and Jhutsche Heme (1800-91). 

Root, The exact use of tlic term in botany is 
not onitc fixed. Old usage restvictccl it to the 
roots of seed plants, the organa of other plants 
which have the same general functions receiving 
various names J thus lha roots of cryptogams ivero 
called rliixoids. The formal dolinition of root then 
used to lie a part of a plant which produces no 
leaves, which linsltsciowiiiff-point protected by a 
root-cap, and which \n developed entlngennusly— 
from the icmer and nob from the outer tissues, 
lint it is more aatisfactoiy to use tlio word in 
its physiological rather tlian In its strictly nior- 
phologicol sense, mid to deBcribo as I’oots all those 
parts of plants wbioli(l) absorb nomlsiiment from 
the soil or from water and not from the air, (2} 
fix tl»o plant to the earth, (3) and grow, as a 
liilOf into blic fend Okway fi'om 

the light, not Kpiynrrfs, and towards the light, as 
‘slioots’ do. Thus not only the complex roots of 
the seed pknte, but also the rhizoids of ciypto. 
caws and tJio Jnycelia of fmigi aro called roots, 
fn conti-adUtinctlcm to all those parts of pltnite 
which glow upwards towards tlio hglit, and which 
nroiluco roproductlvc organs, winch nmy con¬ 
veniently b© called sboota. Bub it is distinctly 
to bo uuderstood that organs of the same kind, 
from the morpholocical point of view, may have 
different forom and difTorenbiunctioiiai tlmsshpote 
may finictioii os roots, and roots niay grow up mfco 
the air «a siiocts. Further information as to tho 
Ijhyslology of roots will be found hi the article 
ViSGifrAnLB PiivsiOLOOY} in this article it is 
chiefly the morphology of roots that will be dealb 

with. , , . , , , 

As the leaf surface of a seed nlanb is developed 
the rout syslcni grows in a large smiflowor it 
occupies about one cubic yaitl, in a large tree 
ImmlieUs of cubic yards. This system, reBiriting 
fi-om blie branching of the prinifiry, HeGondtuy, and 
other roots, Uio iilbinmte divisions eoiieisbiug of 
TOot-haiM, is so coiiiploLo that scarcely the space of 
0. fiuartor cubic ittdi is iinnecnpied. Abundance 
of water, to balance tlio transiMrarion. and of saJto, 
for other purposes of plnnt-lue, is thus Mcurod. 
The root Rystem of arpuitic plants is siiinll, water 
bcinK easily obtained and trniispivotion alight. 

AU roots at fust m'C thin Imir-liko organs j the 
greater lliiokness that Lhoao of the dicotyledons 
attain is due to n Hocondniy groivtli. The tlnckened 
I'oots servo only ns organs of attachment, and of 
coiiiso as condneting clionnolB, bnt not at all as 
organs of alisorptinn, Tliese absorbing parts, root- 
luiiis fire iirofenberances of tho outer layer of cells 
of tho iwits. Tljoy arise sliortly behind tlio grow- 



nnil nminber of t)io coimnissioi] for reorgonisuig tho 


ing tip, and they dio oil iii a few clays, _bo that oiil;r 
ail incli or two of root hoars voob-l\arre. In tUta 


way the root-liaire aro continually brought into coiv 
toot wito iKM-tions of untouched aoil. 

A loiicitudinol sccbion near the apex of a root 
of a seed plant .shows tho follorving anangdinont of 
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pai ls. Ncav tlio apex itj the gimvhig-point, a mass 
of actively cHvuUng cells, cnJieil Clio pi-iiiimT ineri- 
stem ; liy division tlieso give l iae to, below, several 
Ifuyovs of simple cells (the root-cap), above, the main 
mass of the root, wliicli, imniediatuly above tbo 
primary meiislom, consists merely of wmplo ' ineii' 
stem ’ colls. A little Iiiglicr np the incristem difTer- 
ontiate-s into tlirco laycr-s—the derniatogen, the 
jieriblom, arid Lite ])loromo. These undergo fnrlhcr 
din'erGiitialion, so that a malure root coitaints of the 
following parts: (1) an outer layer, the epidermis, 
developed from the dermatogen ; (2) novcral layei-s 
of fiimido cells, tlic cortex, devclopcil fi'oni tbo peri- 
hteni; (3) tlio /Ihro-vascnlar eyJindor, an itutor- 
most ma^is of simple cells, and Uic pith, both 
developed from the pleronio, The root-cap servos 
as a protection to the dolicalo growing-point of the 
root as it forces its way thraugli tlio soil. It is 
coiitiniioiwly worn away by the jiartioles of the soil, 
and as continuously I'eformed by the primary mori- 
.stem cells. Tlio epidermis hinds tiio whole to¬ 
gether, and many of its cells develop into Jong 
hairs, the absorbing rnot-luurs already montLoiioil. 
Tlic cortex lias no sjiccial function. The hmidlo 
slicatli, when it occiiiv. soiiaratcs Iho eortox 
sharply from tho rest of the root. 'Iho fibro- 
vnsonlnv cylinder is the part of Iho root that nets 
as tlio channel for the ascending water and salts 
(crmlo sap), ami gives It also its strength iw an 
01 ‘gan of attftoliiiJotit, Tfie cylinder consists of 
mnnllor Inmdlcs of wood vessels and of hast Jlln-oa 
arvanged altovnaloly. Tlio eonlro of a young root 
is ocoupiod by pith. 

Secondary may oocnr in roots os in 

atoms, and is <lno to tho rovmatiou of a layer of 
aetlvoly dividing colls, tho cambium. Tho hniidlcs 
of wood and uasl arc placod altornatoly in a 
oyUiidov, and tho cambium ring aeon in transverse 
section wares in ami nut so that it passes inside 
tho hast bundles and outside Uio wood bundles. 
Tlio result of tills is that the sccuiiflary thiokening 
of roots rosnll^ in amass of tissue siniilar to that 
fornjcd by secondary thichoning of stoins (sco 
Stjjm). Tliiclconcd roots usually loso tlioir ori¬ 
ginal cortex and opldortnls and gain a fresh covor- 
ing in tho following way. A layer of tissue, tho 
root-shcath or oiulodovmis, is diflcrontiatcd which 
envelops tlio ribvo-vaaciilav oyliudorj wllliin this 
lies a layer of paroiicliymn, simple tiasno; it is 
called tlio povicanihinin or phcllogen. This layer 
gives rise to the now covering, which consists of 
two parts, phollodorm and pondorni (which is of 
cork), cori'cspniuUng to the original cortex nml 
opidovinis. 

e/' Ilools of Seed Plaiils .—TJio ]>rinmiy 
root is merely tho eiilavgcil mdiclo of the acctllliig j 
it is tho direct prolongation of the Btem, All 
ficcouclary ioot.s arise from this first root; the 
secondary roots may give rise to obhora and so on 
until the common much-branched root is formeil. 
If tlio primary root is very thin tho whole system 
is called a fasciculated root; if tho sccondaiy Jihres 
are also very lino it is called a fibrous root (o.g. 
tlio grasses); if the /Hires nro very mncli tbiekoned 
it Is said to bo a tiihcions vootfo.i;. Iho dahlia). 
Wlion the piiinary root is much thickor than the 
Bocondary roots it is called a tap-root, and may ho 
further classHlcd according to its shape, ns snindlo- 
shaiieil (o.g-. the carrot) or tiirnip-shapcd. Much- 
tliickoiicd roots arc nsnally fitorchonsca of food 
matorial-—o.g. the fasciculated mot of tho Turk’s 
cap, lily, or the tap-root of Olio turnip. Eoote ai-o 
also described ns llcahy (o.g, the beet-root), or ns 
woody (o.g, the roots of trees), rieshy roots 
usually die in tho autumn; woody tooIh may live 
for many years, oven when tlio eliools ilio down 
every nutniim, Roots are usually buried in tlio soil, 
hub lihoy may ire aerial, as for instance tho roots of 


climbing plants such as ivy; these aviso from the 
stem and fix the plants to their supports. In the 
tropics many plnnU hnvo aerial lools; thus tlic 
mangrovefonns forc-sts in the awnni])s. The Indian 
fig bos aerial roots from wbicli, after they Jiavc 
heconio fixed in the ground, nesv plants may spring, 
Orchids nroexamplc.s of tho Epiphytes, wliioli have 
aeiial roots wliioli inoroly fix tlio plants to trees 
hub do not derive any nouvislinicnt from them. 
Aquatic plants often have roots which do not ponc- 
Iralc into the innd but fioat Irccly in the water. 
Many plaiiLs will form now roots after all the old 
ones have hooji cutoiV if they are placod in n'aloi' 
or i» a damp soil. Tlii.s is lake/i ndvanlago of l/y 
gardeners in thoir melhntl of propagating aucli 
plants as fuchsias, oleanders, &C. from enttinga, 

Esculent roots aro nnmerons, and many roots also 
contain accrotions either peculiar to thcinaclvcs, or 
nioi'o ahniidant than in tho other parts of the plant, 
and Jiccomo therefore useful in medicine or in tlio 
arts, while some are very poisonona. 'The roots used 
for food, hosides the Tubers (q.v.), Rulhs (q.v.), 
and Conns (q.v.), arc gonorally those which are 
thick and fleshy. Tho plants to which they holtmg 
aro of very dilferent genera and onlovM—some of 
tho natural order Cnvoiforw, as iho turnip and 
others of the genus Jlrassica—some of tlio nulcr 
Clionopodirtcoas as hoot and mangold wurzcl— 
some of the order Umbollifcrrp, as tho carrot, 
pamiiip, A'c.—and some of tho order Lognmiiiosa'. 

Comixmitivc .—Most of the Thalloph5’Lc.9 (Algio, 
Fungi, and Lichens) have only a riidimontavy 
didcrontiation into Btoin, loaf, and root, nr none at 
all: hut tho most liigldy developod inomhors of 
oaoli division have an outward distinction of parts 
to wliioli such terms may ho given; still tlio rools 
ovon of those are distingnlBhablo from tlio root^ of 
vaso-ular plants by tlio ahRoiieo of a rnot-oap, and 


sion on tho sloin, or in many forns on tho potiolos; 
thoir htaiiching is monopial or dichotomous j tlitiy 
arc all alike—tho fii-st root never liccomos like a 
tap-root, tho lateral roots aviso from the binormost 
layov of tho corlox, Tho roots grow liy sueoossivo 
divisions of ail apical coll. Tho Seladnolho, agnmp 
of the LycojMidiiions aro remavkahlo for liaving trim 
rool-8, hut a fow have no root-caps on tlioiii. 'i’lio 
growmg.jtoint too ja fovinoil by a luimary moristojn 
and not by an apical cell. 

Tlio roots of tho Heed Plant.s, consisting of Gyin- 
iiosporniH—i.c, Gyeadoai, Coiiifovai, 'Taxacoic, and 
rfiiotacpro, aii<i of AngiospcMiis—i.o. Moncjcotyjo- 
dons and DicoLylodona, have already recoivell a 
gonoml doscriptwii: a few points of comparison 
may hero ho vepoatod. 'i'lio primary root is a con- 
timmtinn of tno primary .stem; it is illroctod 
towards tho inicropylo of tho omlivyo-sae (see 
Ovoi.15), and even ib in of oiulogoiiona origin, i(.s 
first nuliniuiit being covered hy the neaie.st coll of 
tho Busponsor. All the jiaiLs of tlio siiod plaiit.'i, 
shootK and loaves as well as roots, aro (UHtiiignudiuil 
from tho parts of all oilier jilauts, except tho Lyco- 
podiacoR', and for a short iimo tho embryoa of soino 
Conifora>, hy having a Bumll-colleil primary iiieri- 
Hlqm at tho ttrowing aideob instead of tlio typical 
aidcnl coll of many Algio, and of tho hrusoincti’, 
Ferns, and Iloi-notails. Tlio rnot-oap is foriiuid, 
not as in tho ciyptogams, by transvovso divisions 
of ail apical coH, Imt by rapid division in tlio direc¬ 
tion of UiQ apex, and in gyinnosponna from tho jiori- 
hloin, ill angioHperms from tho (lonmvLogcn, Also 
tho first iiuHments of hiLcral roots, siioote, nml 
leaves do not ai-iso from single ceils, a-s in Hie 
cryptogams, but from piotuberanccs of a fow small 
colls, Tho formation of a closed cainhium ring in 
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t!\o i}vii)\avy and sUongev lateral toots, and tbe 
subSQ(iu(3nl; secondary inciense in tliioknesa, is a 
chavaQtQi-lafciQ of {'yinnoayeviua and dicotyledoits, 
and docs not occur in the cryptoganiB. This habit 
often rosvilts in the formation of pomistent root 
systems, which in the monocotjdcdona at© often 
replaced functionally by liiiaomes, tiibeta, and 
bulbs, 

Tlic status of tlio Gycndcffi are not unlike those 
of tho Treo-fovna, but unliko them tliey have tap¬ 
roots ; Booondury roots appear above ground. In 
tlio Gonifcrce tho ondospcrin bursts tho aced-coat at 
tho root end, and tlie root, which devcloi>s a strong 
tail-root wibli lateral mombors, is thrust out. 

The primary root of monocotyledons soon ceases 
to grow, lateral roots spring from the tucis, each 
now rootspriuga from a point higher up the stem,* 
and stronger titan tlie oluor ones, there is 

no secondary thickuniiig and no persistent root i 
syatem. Some saprophytic inonocotyledona form 
no roots at all. In dicotylcdony an axis below the 
cotyledons is called tho radicle, but the upper and 
often tlio larger portion consists of a part of the 
stoin called the liypocotyl j the lower part is tho 
true embryo root, Tho root is tlio lirat part to ; 
istiuo from the buiat seetUeoat j It grows and gives j 
rise bo Intornl roots. If tlie primary stem grows ! 
vigorously tho primary root also grows rapidly and 
forma a tap-root. If bite growth coaacs odvontitiuns 
roots are often fonnud botweou tlio former lateral 
ones, whioh may tliemselvea give rise to lateral 
roots. Eor further laformatiou, see SaoUe’s Physi- \ 
otoyy of Planta (1887) and Goebel’s CUias^fkaiion 
and Movjiholoyy qf 1‘lanta (1887). 

llOOT-STOOic or lihizonxi is tho name given to an 
underground stem M'hon its shape is cylmdrloal; to 
a creeping stem, in short. It Is easily diatiugnished 
I from a root by tho fact that it ends in a bud, and ' 
I bears loaves or scales. It gives olf roots ovory here 
' and thorc. In the autumn the aeiial leaves die 
down, but tho rhizomu lives through tho winter, 
and ill tho spring its tormlnal bud goes on growing, 
liliizoines aro usually by tlio autumn woTl stored 
with reserve food-matter for tho use of the bud in 
tho following spring. Examplos : the anemone, 
the Illy of tho vttlloy, tlio yellow iris, many ferns. 

Uooty in Algohra, denotes any value of the 
unknown quantity in an equation which will 
vendor both aidoa of it identical (sco Equatio>is, 
Involution), Tho squars root is that number 
which, multiplied by itself, produces the given 
number; the auho root, tlie nmnbor which, multi- 
plied into itsolf and thou into the product, produces 
tho given cube; so with fourth mot, fifth root, <)>cc. 
Tlio determination of tlie rcoLs of equations, oitlicr 
lonually ov actually, couatltutastho greator portion 
of the science of Algebra, 

Hoot, Gliiouaii: Ekedruiok, an American com¬ 
poser, was boru at Sholliold, MassaohusotUi, 30th 
August 1820, taught music in Boston and Now i 
Yont, studied a year in Paris, and reiiimed to j 
write mimeroiiB songs that became widely pojmlar. I 
Among tliom are ‘ Rosalie, the Prairie Flower,’ ' 
' ThoiX! 'b Jluaic in the Air,’ and, during the civil ' 
war, ‘The Battlc-cry of Freedom,’ ‘Just beforo the ' 
Battlo, Mother,’ and ‘Tramp, tramp, tram|i, the i 
Roys are marching,’ Ilis more pretentious works, i 
including a Te lioiini, are less known. Iii_ 1872 
ho rccolvod a doctorato from Chicago University. 

Root Siiul Rriiucli nicii, a party in the 
Commons and out of It ivlio supported a petition 
signcil by 16,000 London citizens, praying that 
opiBCopaoy might bo dofltroyed ‘root ami branch.’ 
Nathaniel Fiennes, Sir Harry Yaue, and Hampden 
woi'o of the party. A bill to give olTect to tho 
petition was read a first and a second tune in 1641, 
bub was ultimately dropped. 
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Root*i>iirsigitCS( plants wliieli grow upon, and 
derive their noin-isliment from, tlie roots of other 
plants. Such avo tlie ISrooni-Tapes (Orobanebefc, 
q.v.), spMica of Tliesiuni, &c., and the Eafllesias 
(q.v.), with other Rliizanthc® (q.v,). 


Roitcs, The staple fibre for ropes has long 
been Hemp (q.v,), but since tlie middle of the 
19lli eentnry seveial other fibres have come largely 
into use. llcmp is better suited for cordage ftlie 
gcnoral term for i-opcs, cords, and tu’ine of all 
Kinds) than for weaving purposes, because it 
givee wav wlien much mlcled into sharp folds 
more readily than other inipcrtanb textile fibres 
—flax, for example. Manilla hemp {Musa icx- 
tilis ; see Abaca), belonging to a quite difi'erent, 
order of plants from the coninion hemp, makes the 
strongest rojies now manufactured, and is laigely 
cmplco'^d. Coir fibre, from tlie liiisk of tlie cocoa- 
iiiib, is another important ropconaldng material 
which, though long iwed in India, has in Europe 
only taken its place ns a valuable cordage fibre in 
comparatively recent years. It is fairly strong, 
and, size for size, it has tho advantage of being 
consklerably lighter tlmn either hemp or manilla. 
Unlike these, coir rope is never tanccl for presewn- 
tion. Bisal liciup. from WviAgaveakalanaoi South 
Aineiic^ though not nearly so strong ns cuimiioii 
hemp, U also much used, especially for ropes of 
small size. Fo;' certain ])nrx>otcsj such os driving 
parts of textile machinery, cotton ropes are largely 
employeil. There are only two other rope iioros ' 
which oa yet can be said to be of any uuporb-, 1 
once in Biitoin—^viz. the Biiun lienip {Croiutarla : 
juncea) of India and tlie Phomium (enax of New i 
Zealand. A largo number of plants valuable for I 
cordage grow in India, for a list of which, os well j 
os for an acoount of the native process of rope- I 
spinning, eoe Balfour’s Cyolopadia qf India, 

As regains tho strength of ropes, it will be readily 
understood timt in this respoeb specunens of tlie | 
same kind of vegetable fibre will vary considerably. 
Iloalthy plants will yield a better fibre than those 
of more feeble giowtli, and some eiipplies of the 
same kind of nmtoiial will have boon moi'O care¬ 
fully prepared for spinning tlian otlieis. Tlie 
amount of care and sKill bestowed upon the spin¬ 
ning proc4^ itsolf will also vary in the case of 
dift’ovenb nmnufaeburevs, Tarred ropes, again, 
though more dnrablo, arc nob eo utrong os when loft 
untarred : and as tar is liable to be impure it will j 
happen that it weakens or injures the fibre more 
atone iimo than at anotlior. These matters will 
l>artially explain why au unexpected diflerenco not 
unfroqucubly occurs 'hi the BirciigUi of two similar 
ropes which might be supposod to bo equally 
strong. In tlie valuable work by 'W. G. ICirkaldy 
on Ilia father’s Syderm.iif Maothmleal Tulinq (1891) 
lie gives the breaking stiGBa of a large number of 
tested ro])cs, and in bis remarks on this section of 
Ids experiments points out that the strength of 
some of these is much lower than it oiiglit to bo. 
He thinks that this can only be accounted for by! 
adulteration of tho fibre. It is probable that jute 
is Bometiincs mixed with bettor iimtcriat. In one 
iostaiicoho found some rubbish called 'batch’bidden 
inside the roiie. The following cxanqiles will show 
approximately the comparative strength of ropes 
nindo of Unw diirevent materials. They are taken 
from a tablo in Mr Kirkakly’s work giving the 
I'esulta of tho testing of sei'enty specimens ofTopes, 


Cltoaiatireuco. 


Goimtion liomp, iinlnrrcd. 2 - 60 In. 

nomn, tomd.....2'CO n 

Unnllto......2 02 u 

Cotton...... 8 ’ 48 , i< 


Ureakliig or 
Ultliiuilo filteaa^ 
4840 lb. 
420S II 
- 7044 « 
SOSOxi 


In tlieso instances the strength of the untaned 
hemp rope w below and tliab of the manilla rope 
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is (ibovo tlio Q-vciago. Mr Kiikaldy etatea that 
the calculated 'atreas jier fathoiu-woight,‘ by a 
inetliod akin to calculating tUo tcnsilo ali-engUi 
per ac^uavo inch of niotals from actual teste, gives 
a more useful "basis to coiunnio the value of ropes 
than tlie breaking stresa (toes. This stress i>cr 
fatlioin-M’eiglitiii each of tlic above oxamplea was; 
lieinp, unlai'i'od, 3467 lb,; licinn, tarred, 2831 lb.} 
ninnilla, 0905 lb.; cotton, 2860 lu. 

Jlop&icalk Sjnnning .—Notwlthstamling the suc¬ 
cessful application ormaclnncvy to theinanufocturo 
of ropes, the old procc.s3 of roijcwalk spiimiug is 
still practised on a conaidorablc scale. The suc¬ 
cessive stages in the process are (1)^ heckling tlie 
fibre ; (2) spinning tho yarn 5(3) tarring in ‘hn»ils’ 
coriaistiiig of nhoub 300 yarns, laid close and parallel 
ill longtlm of say 100 yards; (4) winding tho yarn 
on bolnriiis and mounting tlicso on bobbin-frames; 
(6)foiiiuiig llic slranils i and (0) laying tho strands 
into a rope. Tlio Jicckling of liciiip is done in the 
saniQ way na the licckliTig of lla.v (sec LinUN ), tlie 
object being to remove tlio tow or short fibres and 
to place the long fibres called * line' parallel to each 
other. Spiiming in this jiroccM is done by hand, 
but oitlier nn iron wliirMiook, foriiimg tho spindle 
of a small pulley, or, what is of more recent intro- 
(lucLloi], n slmilav hook with a small cone upon it, 
is kept in inobion for llio spinnor. Several of the 
forniov are mounted on a clreulav frame, and driven 
by liaiul or power; but a sot of lliolatter, which 
automatically fall out of gear liy woighla when 
tlio spinning is inlorriijitcd, are arranged in n 
straight lino, because they are drlvon hy the 
friction of larger cones fixed on a shaft, and there 
may bo twolvo of eitlior kind of hooks forming a 
set, The spinner wraps a quantity of the heckled 



Itopo-niAkiiig Maohino: 

a, ynriis ; b, Btrnnds i c, IciKl )0 }>d : d, licnd-i-uniicri or rcglBtci--i>lnUa ; 

A, Hcullun oriienU-nuincr. 

lioiiip round his waist, and attaches some of tlio 
fibres to one of tlio books, ■which by its revolving 
motion twists liioiii us ho continues to pull out 
ami rcgulato tho supply of fibres with one hand, 
and press lliQin into proper form with the lingers 
of the otlior. lie car ries in his right hand a nicco 
of woollen cUilli, with which ho grasps tbo fibres, 
and Walks backwards, ^vliilo ho spins, to the farther 
end of tho long covered walk. 

Tlio liauls of yarn ni o Inn cd hy pap.sing tlioin 
tliroiigh Arclinugol tar, heated to 2-10'’ l‘\,aiiipphjg 
apparatus being used to i-cgnlalo tho quantity 
taKOii up hy tlio fibre. Tlio next step is to ninil 
the yarn on bobbins, wliieli arc then placed on a 
vortical fraino. In order to form a stmiid of say 
ton yarns, ono from each of ton iMilibins is drawn 
tliroiigh a.s many holes in a inctal disc or register- 
plate, and iiunicdiatoly afterwards brought together 
and foi-inod into a eninpaot burullo of yarns by pass¬ 
ing them through a sUandiiig tube, On emerging 
from this tlio strand is fastoried to the intatiug 
hook of a forming inaohino on a travelling carriage, 
which, by means of proper gearing, is drawn along 
the walk, giving at the same liino the proper twist 


to tlie strand. In this way Ihrco or inuic strands 
are formed at tiro same time by llio nmcliinc. 
These are tlieir laid into a threo-stimidod r ope or 
*haw£sor’ by attaching^ them at one end to tho 
centre hook of lire macliinc, wliilo the other oxtrcni- 
ities of the strands are attached to tlirce hook.s, 
At that end where tlicy arc luiiig together on one 
hook the three strands are kept equidistant by 
placing them into the three longitudinal grooves of 
a conical pieeo of wood, called a ‘ to)).' Tiie tw’ist- 
ing of tho sti'ands is oll'cctcd b 3 ’ tlio lotatioii of the 
liook, from wliich tho top vecedcs as the rope is 
formed. As tiio twist of the laying is in tho 
opposite direction to tiro twist of the strands, tlio 
single hook lequivcs to ho turned in a contrary 
direction to the other three. A liawscr has oitlior 
ihrco or four strands, the latter lieing said to bo 
‘shroud hawser laid.’ iLi'oqiiiros a covo-i)ioco, and 
is muoh used for trawling. A Cable (q.v.) is a 
thick rope with iisiiriil.v nirie, somotinics twelve 
strands. 

Rope-muUnq by Machinery .—this is under- 
stood tho iiiaKliig of ropes by inacliiiios wliioli do 
their work M'ithout tho necessity of having a rope- 
walk. Tho liookling, tho drawing, and llio spinning 
frames for preparing rope yarns arc the same in 
principle os the conosiionding inaeliinoB used for 
spinning linen yarn for weaving pnrposos. Tlicro 
is, however, some diircranco in dolall, owing to tho 
greater average wciglit of lopo yarn, so that, for 
example, there ai-o conipavaUvoly few bobbins on 
the spiiiiiing-framo jiropor. Separate nmohincs m o 
porimps more gonorally used for making strands 
and lov laying tlioso nitv ropes tlian conipoinid 
iiiacliines ^vJlioh povforni both oiicratloiis, especially 
for very thick ropes. All these are now iiiado of 
din'evont ilosigns, ami with a good 
deal uf varirty hi Ibwr ilotMJs. 
Tho annexed figmo of Glovor & 
(Iniltlnanc’Hifatont compuniul voi»o 
nmcliino will give a fair idea of 
ono of tlio newest foinrs of this 
kind of iippavatiiH. It is con¬ 
structed to make tlirec-fitrand 
rojicK up to 34 inolicsiii dianiolfiv, 
tiicro being in the ono here ilgined 
si.x bobbins for each strand. It is 
fumishod wiUi cliivngo wheels, to 
ouahlo clthev Jiard or soft liiUl 
ropes to lici iimde. From n fullor 
description in The Rnyinecr (7th 
March IHOO) wo extract tho follow¬ 
ing; ‘ThoyariiH being wound round 
on tho bolmins in suitable imniheiH, 
according to thesiise of tho rope to boiinulo, they aro 
froiM each bobbin tbroaded Uii ough a licad-rmilior 
(registor-plato) of six holes, and givthuied at a die, 
at which they ore closed into stramlB, there being 
a Bcijurato (lie for each of tho tlnco Btrands. 'L'lio 
strands being formed, they are then threaded 
tliixnigji a iiiaiii hcad-rnnnor of the holes, and 
immediately closed at tho main cloHliig die into 
fiiiislied wipe. Tlio ropo is drawn throiigli lho die hy 
moaiiH of strong liauluig-o(l' dnims, and ultlinatclv 
wound oil a storago creel.’—Wiro-voiics (q.v,) and 
textile libi-o ropiss are now Imgoly oinployod for 
driving luncliijiery instead of bolting. 

Ro<](UC (Lai. Itochus), S'f, tlio patron saint of 
tlioso Biek of tho plague, and tho enemy of cattlo- 
plagnc. IIo was born in Montpcllior, about 121)5, 
uovolod himself to the caro ot poiBOiis snll'oring 
from the plagno, especially in Italy, ami died in 1827. 

Ro^llicfort, avillago in tlio Eroneh dopavtmont 
of Aveyron, situated on tlio wostorn edgo of tiio 
CanwHss plateau, 44 milos N. by AV. of Bdziors and 
10 SAV. of Millau, and colobvatcd Biiico llomnn 
timca for its owe-inilk choosos, Pop. 073. 
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ItorililUtl) an isolated, tablo-to])ped sand¬ 
stone nioiiiitain, near tlie ^veab border of British 
Guiana. Eivsb slojjing gradually upwards 6000 
ieeti above soa-lcvel (2500 above tire plain on which 
it stands), it noNt slioota np 2000 feet more in a 
pci'pendicukv stnjrondons cliff’, over wlriclr ilron 
mnnoi'oub waterfalls. It was first scaleil byE. iK 
iin Tliiii'n on 18tli December 1884. 

IlorUc’s Drift;, a station on the Tiigeln River, 
Ziilulnnd, yontli Amca, meinoiable for tire heroic 
dcfciico of Lioutenants Clinrd and Bronrheod, with 
oijjlity men of tlio 24tli Ilogirnent, who had been 
loit to guard tlio commissariat stores and tho 
liospital of Lord Chelmsford’s foreo, agniirsb 4000 
Zulu Nvavviors dnving the night of tiio 22-23tl 
January 1870, lUo ni^it after Isandnla. The only 
defences of the British were an extemporised ram¬ 
part of ricQ bags and biscuit boxes, yet they kept 
tho onomy at bay, and six times in siiceaaion drove 
out parties svho Imtl gob witliin tlio barricade. 

KurOtual {licilienoptcra), a kind of baleen 
wlialo, bo M’hicli the names of Fin-haek, Finnei't 
and Fanor-bcick aro also applied. The genus in¬ 
cludes the largest and somo of tho conmioncftt 
whales, and is represented in all sea.s. The head 
is ilal and pointed, tho IkkIv is slender, the skin of 
the tlnoat is deoply folded in longitudinal plaits, 
the whalobono is sliort and coai'sc, and there is 
not niuoli blubber. The' blue whale’(.R. sibbaldit)^ 
the largest living animal, may attain a longtti of 
'80 or 85 feet. It aooms to pa.'ts tho winter In tho 
open soa, and approaches the coast of Norway at 
tho end of April or boginiiiiig of May, wid is some¬ 
times stranded on British coasts—for IiiHtanco, in tho 
Fii'Lli of Forth. Tlio Comnion Rorqual (7i.»«//«:«. 
fiw) attains a longth of 60 to 75 feet, and it ^ten 
ooincs atilioro on Ihitisli coasts, lludoiplii's Whalo, 
•or Norcheru Rorqual {U, borealis), does notoxoood 



iTortlicrn Rorqual (Salcenoptcra borcalit). 

.'50 feet in length; and yet Bvnallcv is the Lcsset 

Korquiil (if. 70sticda), which incasm-os oboub 30 
feet. Tho former is not nneommon in the moro 
northern sens, whilo the range of tho latter extends 
from tho Meditennneaii to Davis Straits. The 
rorquals scoiii to fceil on small crustaceans, and 
soinotiiuc-‘J on small fislies. Though not nearly so 
valuable as species of Balrcna, bhoy are often 
eaptnrod by tho whnleis. Sec Whale. 

RosBi Caul, si’hoso real surname was Ro.sk, 
impresario, U'as born ab Ilanibn^ on 22d Mai-ch 
1842, uud studied nuiaio at Leipzig and Paris. 
Aftei' conducting a coiicerl and operatic tour In 
tbo United States in 1871-72, ho came to England, 
his intention being to produce stoudard oporoa 
with an English text. But it was 1875 before 
ho was able to carry out liis intention. Lmdon 
gave him little enoouiagoiucnt; tho .prejudice 
against English opova was too strong, flic pro¬ 
vinces, however, welooniod tlio now undertaking 


and iiiaile it successful. Carl Rosa may be called 
the father of English opera in two senses: lie 
not only produced the great operas of German, 
French, and Italian coinposcis with Englisli texts, 
bnt be ciicoiiraged native coinposei's to write 
opera, by giving tlioni commissions for works. It 
won in tills way that such opovoa ns Goring 
Tlioiuos’ Esmeralda and Nudeshda, Dr A. C. 
Mackenrio’s Coloinba and Trouhadour, Dr V. 
Stanford’s Cwderhiiry Pilf/rhns, and olhci's came 
to bo mitten. Call Rosa died on dOtli April 
1889. 

Rosn, Month. Sec Monte Rosa, 

]to.sa, SalVATOP, was born at Aieiiclla, in the 
iiclghbourbood of Naples, on 20bh Juno (or 2l8b 
July) IQIS. Ill hia youth he got a little instruction I 
from Falcone, a painter of batble-sccncs, but spent 
moat of his tinio waiiilcring amongst the wild and 
romantic Bcoiicry of Southern Italy, copying from 
nature. Somo oi his landscapes attracted the notice 
of the piuiitcr Lanfranco, who encouraged the young 
artist to go to Romo (1635). The next three 
years lie passed alternately in Naples and in Rome, 
and leaped into fame wibli a picture, ‘Tityits tor- 
tnred by tbo Vulbiive.’ He then settled down in 
Boiiie, utib acorns to have been iii Naples at the 
time of Masaiiiello’s revolt (1047), tboiigli it is 
uncertain whcthei; bu bore anna in ennport of the 
Fisher Lad. (It seems not to be true that he lived 
with bwidita tu the mountaiui* in his yontli.) At 
Ibmie Ilia social talenls—he was a skilful imisioian, 
iinprovisatoro, actor, and poet—his merry humour, 
ids wit, and bis niinccly geiisrusLty made him a 
great favourite. But lie made powerful enemies 
by his satires, clover proiluotions in S’emo, and 
withdrew to Florence, whore ho remained nearly 
nine years. After that he retiirnecl to Rome, and 
died clioroou March 16,1073. Salvator lias a groat 
Imputation os a painter •, tills lie owes mainly to his 
landscapes, which, though in many respects faulty, 
aro original in subject and treatineut, being genur- 
oily ie{iro8ontatiojis of wild and sai’oge scenes, 
exooutod ivith considorablo freedom and cuci^y. 
Hts liistorlcal pictures arc not so good, though they 
qrc those lio bimsclf thought most of. He executed 
niinioi-oiis etoliings, highly cliaraoteiistio of liis 
peculiar style. Ills Sanres wore published In 1719. 
Sco Life by Baldinucci (now ed. 1830) and by Cantu 
(1844). I,*dy Morgan’s book (1824) Is a hleudiiig 
of foot and ruiuance. 

Rosnccu. Boo Acne. 

Ro^nccrc, a natural order of exogenous plants, 
containing many species of great usefulness, and 
many. tliat arc in the highest eBteoni for their 
beauty ami fruit. It contains trees, shrubs, and 
licrbaceouB plants, natives chleily of cold and 
tciiiperale I'egioiis, and far moro abuiidant in the 
iiorlucrn than in the sonbhem heniiaplieie. Within 
tho tropics they aiu chiefly but not exclusively 
found 111 olovated situations. The loaves are 
alloi'iiate, have alipidcs, and are either simple or 
compound. The Mowers are generally herniapliro- 
dilc, hut soiuctinies uiiisexnal j tlio infloresceuce 
various. The calyx is 4 to 5 lobed, geiiotally 6- 
lobed; the petals as many as the divisions of tlio 
calyx, or occasionally wanting, perigynouB. Tlie 
BlaineiiB am few or many, arising fiom the throat 
of the caiyx; the ovary is Bometimes solitary, 
Roinobinies there are several ovaries, enoh one. 
colM, with a lateral style, or a number of ovaries 
are united into a inany-called piatilj the ovules 

f eneral^ two ot more, The fvwib is Bometimea a 
vupo; soiuotimos a pome; sometiinos follioular; 
Bometiines a nut; enmetliiios a collsotion of nut^ 
encloaed in tliQ flesiiy tube of tho calyx; some- 
times a collection of sninll drupes forming a head, 
os in the i-ospbevry; and sometimes, as in tlie straSv.- 
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"beny, ifc is au enlarged Ileahy iece|iLaQle \Yith tlio 
seeds imbedded on siiiftice. Tins natnml order 
contains at Icnsfc 1000 known apeoiea ; but in some 
of the gciioraj ns liosn and liiiuiis, the detennina- 
tloii of tlie species i^ attended witli giml dillicnlty, 
and varieties—aoiiiotiinca reckoned Bj>ecle8—ore 
iniinovona. The older, na gencially I’ccclved, is 
divided into a iinmlior of sub-oidera, several of 
wlilcli have by some botaiiiats been otovated to the 
I'ivnk of distinct oidera, as Aniygdaleni, Pomacom, 
Sengniaorbore. See also liasjj, IlifBUS, Stjiaw- 
BKRRY, PO’i’ENTIM-A, TO]li\H2:^TIIi, AaiUMOl^Y, 
Geum, Si'xn/EiV, Cusso, Arc. 

Kosaiiioiid, Pair. iSce Ciaefojid. 
Itosaiilline. fieeDYisiNa. 

'RosaL'i 04 the tliivd city of the Aigcntino 
Republic, mid the largest in Hnntn b'A, is on tlio 
west bank of the Poiunil, 100 miles by mil NW. nf 
Ruenoa Ayres, 210 iiiile.s by river, Tt has an excel* 
lent harbour, and carries on a liugo connnorco 
direct witli Europe ; tiio exports exceed and tlic 
iinporba 4^ i)iillioii.s sterling. The Iioiihch for tlic 
moat iiart nro of a aiiiglo story j f«jr the rest, the city 
is lai(f out on, a smaller ecalc, on the lines of Rnonos 
Ayres, with narrow sLvoeta, ill paved, fow ami 
paUi'v plnvfas, and only one mommiciit of note— 
a lofty imu'blo shaft (1SW3) bearing a lignro of 
Victory and aurroimcled by four statnes. Tmni- 
waya (witli 6 niKos of raila) fun in every rlivecUon, 
ami tliere is a tolopliono to IJuuuos Ayi-cs. The 
city possessoa an oxohmigo, a thcatro, a great bull* 
ring, two inarketR, hospitals, eloMii-olovalors, a 
eugar*faelory, Arc. Itosario was foumled in 1725. 
Pop. (1887)85,000. 

ItOHary^ a Rtring of larger and aiimllor bemls 
used by Cntholka ns an aid to luomury in keeping 
account of the luunlior of PalurnoHtors and 
Avo Jlarias rooUoil. Tlioro mo various pattorim in 
1180 ; a very ordinary one is a rosary of l\fty*livo 
beads, fifty small ones for tlio Avo Mmias. separated 
into groups of ten by ilvo largo ones to mark 
Paternosters, Tlie custom of reciting Iho Lord’s 
Prayer many times in Ruccossion dates fi-oin a very 
early parlod of tlie Chrialian clmreh; tho cust<jm 
of keojiing a noto of the irntyom roeited by mww.'i 
of Rlnitgs of bcadfl was so common in tlio East 
amongst Hindus and Mohmnmcdans that tho use 
of tlio rosary for tliis purpose has boon said to have 
bcQii inlrodncud Into Clirlstian Kiiropu hy the 
CruHadoi's. Tho name (Lnt. romrinm, ‘a garden 
of roses’or ‘cha])let of roses’) first oocnin in the 
13tli century, and seems to bo dorived from Jiom 
mtjdicu, a tonn given to Ibe Virgin borself, or from 
Q sot of prayors being tlionght of as Uio Virgin's 
rose-gardou I less prnbable is the suggestion that 
the name comes fioiu the beads being originally 
inado of rosewood. Tho hcntls lu-o now of varimis 
iimtci'ial—borriea, wood, tiLoTio, ivory, molal, &c., 
Qiul are often of costly worUnmnship, and of eon* 
Bidoi ablo iiiUinsic valno. They aio blessed for the 
ueo of Hie peoide by the popo, by bishops and 
s«[)et’ioi’s of I’oJigioiis orilura, mid by otlieas having 
special power for the purpose. Tlio naino is also 
given to a scries of prayers (‘ Rosary of tho IJlassod 
virgin') consisting of fifteen decadus, comprising 
lifteon PaternosLcifi iiiid TJoxologies, and 150 Avo 
Marias, divided into three parts. 'J’he Lesser 
Rosary couslsta of one of tlio tlii-oo part^, coinpiiy. 
ing live decades or inyHteries. 

IhisARY .Sunday, tlio fiist .Sunday in Oetolior, 
is a feast inslLtutccl by Gregoiw XIII. for tho Con- 
fiatoniiby of the Resary, amf niatle of iunv’6r»al 
observaiico after the victory of the Eiuporor Charles 
\L over the Turks, in gratitudo to tho Rlcsaed 
Virgin. An impetiib has boon givon to the cWo* 
turn of the l osary by Loo. XIIT., m’Ijo enjoined its 
daily use in publie diirhig Uetobor. In London 
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roses are hloMed and dwtriUited os souvenirs, and 
tho iwary recited conbiiiiially during the day. 

RosaS) Juan Maniiel, Argentine ilielator, 
was boni in Jluenos Ayres, 3Ubh Mmeh 1703, 
entered tho army of IhicilnB Ayros in 1820, wna 
appointed coinmandov-in-chief in 1820, and was 

g overnor of the provinco from 1829 to 1832, Then, 
eing disappointed of re-election, he headed a 
revolt, and in tlivce years succeeded in obtaining 
oHlco again, witli extraordiiiaiy powers, li’i-um 
183S to 1852 ho governed as dictator, not of Rueno.s 
Ayres alone, but praofcioally of tho iuteiior iiLo. 
Ills inlo was a rule of tci ior and nearly constant 
lilomlsliod; one of his cliiof opponents pnblislicd, 
so early 1843, a detailed list of 22,405 victims of 
tho relentless saviigoiy xvltli which he pursued liis 
policy of OKtirpation against Llio Unitarians (the 
advocates of contralisation, Hint i.s to say, as 
opposed to the Federalists, for whose prhioiple.s 
Rosnsprofessed to contend). Many refugees found 
an attylmn in Uruguay, and t)jcro/w'o Ihraas Mill* 
ingly supported the attempt of liia partiHaii, I Iciioral 
Uriba, to inuko hinwclf niasLor of tlm neiglihoiiriug 
vepuliHc; and, after tiio fall of Oribe's governmonL, 
Rosas in invaded Uruguay uiLh 700U men, 
was defeated, and in 1843 sent (.iribo back with an 
army of 14,000 inou to attack Monteviiliu), 'J’lie 
longfiiego which followed led to tho joint liUorveii- 
tioii, in 1340, of liirginnd and Frauco, tho blookado 
of JhicHos Ayres (1845-47), and tlio temiiomiy 
ojieniiig of the rarumi to free navigation, ifut tho 
river provinces could not be imluced to liso ugahiHb 
RiwaH, until In 184D a treaty was signed liy wliicli lio 
ecewed for Ruonrs Ayres the ontiro navigation of 
tho Plato, tho Uruguay, ami tlio Paranit. Tills 
roused tho othor provinces, ami in 1851 UrqnUa, llio 
governor of Entro Rios, sniipDrlcil by Jlriixil wJljj 
both momy and men, ilefcated Oiilio in Uruguay, 
and won over bis trooiiMj then, with a fonni of 
3U,000, ho marched agaiiist Ihisas, and on 3d Fell* 
riiary 1852 routwl limi at Jlontu (;usui' 0 ,m, near 
Ihiouos Ayros. lloHas CHcajiCid to England j and, 
although the Argentine omigross in IHIII (ion* 
demned him to ilcatli as a ‘professional iiuirdmer 
and MoloriouH i-obl.or,’ speeilying 2034 acsivMsiiiu* 
timiH ewried out by Ids povsmuil mdem, ho Jived 
eomfoitably in rotiremont near .SoiiLliumpton till 
Ills doatli, 14th March 1877. 

Rosclict*) V’ll.JiKLM, the most oininent ox* 
mmmlor of tho historical school of PollUcal 
Kconomy (q.v.) in Gerniany, u-as Imni at Uaitovor 
on 21st Oetobor 1817. Ho studied at tiiltlingon 
ami Berlin, and hi 1843 was ajiimiuled profchsor 
of I'o/iliwit Economy at (iiiUingeii, but in 184H 
was eallwl to (ill tlio eorroH]niuding oliair at Luijizig. 
iri.s jH-inciiwI booJcN aro c/cr 

(4 vnls. l854-8G j 18Lh cd. of vol. i. 1887 ; I'kig. 
trails. 2 vols. (Jhieago, 1870), JJio NaiiMuiliikoHWiuti 
d(s Ackcrbinu^ (loth ed. 1882), iirundlautn dvr 
Natiomdokummic (17tli ed, 1884), (.kxrhkhtu dvv 
Nuthmdiikunoinik in Dcutavklund {1374), Xur 
Gexvkioktt} der CHfjlischcn Vvlkswivllm.kaltddwv. 
(1851-52), AVouicn, KulonkUpulitik, vnd Anmu’ih 
dcranf! (3d ed. 1885), and soniu oUiois, 

RtK^cIllSy Quintus, was born at Sohmium, a 
village near Liumvinm, ami rose to be Ihu grealost 
coiniu actor in Romo. Ko ninch was he iidiiiired 
that many of the Roman aristociacy befriended 
him, and the dictator Sulla, iw a token of favour, 
preso«6e<l him willi a gold ring, tlio symbol of fclm 
(MmoBtrian oixlor. Among ids moat admiring and 
afl'ectioiiato patrora Ruroius also munhered Uieoro, 
who, at UiQ eommcmcoment of his oaroor, meoived 
loBsons in tlio art of eloeuLion from the groat 
comedian, and oven in later life used to make 
trials of aklU with Ids inslrnotor as to which of 
tlioin roTidercd a llinnglit most clearly lunl ofl'ec* 
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tivuly—Uic ovatoi' by liia diction, ov the conietlien 
by lii_8 ^cBticiilation.^ So ficnslb]© was RoRcins of 
the distinction lie oiijoyotl in shai-iii'j; blie intimacy, 
ami oven the friendly emulation of the grnatorntor, 
that lie came to look upon his art ns one of no 
small importance ami dignity, ami wrote a treatise 
on tlic comparative methods and merits of eloqiience 
and. aciing. Cicoi'o’s friendship was of nse to liim 
in another way, for on his being sued at law by 
C. Fannins Clirerea for tlie sum of 60,000 sestercas, 
Cicero defended Iilm before the jndex Piso fprob' 
ably 68 n.fi.) in his extant ovation, 1*1-0 Q, Itoseio 
Comcaio, He died 62 n.o., having attained such 
lerfection in hia peculiar art that to be a ' Rascins' 
iGcaino syiioiiymoiis with prc-eniinenco in every 
profc.ssinn, ami leaving, like Ms fnnions contein> 
poravy, yRsopus the tragedian, an intnroiise fortniie, 
vealiaoil upon fclic stage. ScoRihheck, Z)»ci?d>»tffcAc 
Tmaadia (Leip. 1875).—Fm* the ‘Young Roscius,* 
see Betty. 

IlOSCOC, 'NYii-I-TAM, liistorian, was honi at 
Liverpool on 8th Mavcii 175.8, his father lieing a 
mni'kot-gardener. In 1760 ho ivos ai'tic)c<l to an 
altonioy at Liverpool, anti began to practise thcro 
on Ilia own accmuib in 1774. During this peviotl 
he asMtlmnifily outtivated liis mental powers, turn¬ 
ing Ids attention especially to the Italian laugimgo 
and litoratnro. In 1773 ho fli-st appearcil in print 
as tlio aubhoi' of a nooin. Mount Pleasant, now 
forgotten j and In 1/87-S8 published Wi-ongs of 
^\Jrka, a onnvagoous protest against the slave, 
ti’oxlo. Blit it was his jAfe of Lonnxo dc' Medici, 
mlled the Magnificeni (1706), which cstablisliml his 
literary voputation; it went through sovcriil ciU- 
turns, and was translated into German, French, 
and Ttalian. In 1805 appeared his secoml im¬ 
portant hook, Life and Pontijicide of Leo X. 
Tins, llko the fonnor, appeared in Gorman, French, 
and Italian, and M’ns received witli mnoh commen¬ 
dation, though i(s tone and spirit, especially witli 
veferenco to the Reformation, were severely criti¬ 
cised. About tlio year 1800 lie became partner in 
a Liverpool bank, a atop whloli involved him even¬ 
tually 111 great pecuniary enibarmssnioiife Fmm 
his pen came, boaides tlio above-mentioned books, 
a collection of Poms (1867} now ed. 1891), but 
witliont bis Bullcrjlfs Lcdl, ami a Memoir of P. 
B. Jones (1822), lie Issued an edition of Rope 
in 1825. Roscoo died at Liverpool, June 30,1831. 
During the later years of bis life be gave much 
attention to tlio study of botany, and wrote a 
monograph on Monandimn plants. Sec Life by 
his soil Henry Roscoo (1833), and Fspinosse’s Lan- 
CHshire Worthies (2d series, 1877). 

-Sin Henry Enfield Hoscoe, chemist, born in 
London 7th Januaiy 1833, was a grandson of the 
above, and tlio son of Henry Roscoe, baixietcv. 
Ho was educated at the Liverpool High School, 
and later at University College, London, and et the 
univoisibyof Heulclborg, Ho was apiminted pro¬ 
fessor of Clieiiiistvy in Owens College, Manclicstor, 
in 1858, and rendered valuable services towards Ibo 
oi gaiiisation of this institution. He was rotuniod 
memher of iiniiiamoiit for tlio south (Uvision of 
liraiieluifiLcr iii 1885, was re-cdected in 1880, and in 
tho latter year ho ro-signetl his professorship. He 
has served on tlio Royal Commissions on Noxious 
Vapours and on Tcofinicul Education, and is a 
member of tlio Scottisli Universities Commissjon. 
He was elected a Follow of tho Royal Society 
in 1803, Ho wivs prc-sidciit of thoChoimoal Society 
in 1880, of the Society of Chemical Industry in 
188J, ami of the British Asswriation for the 
Advancement of Science at tho Manchestci- meet¬ 
ing in 1887. Of his original cnntributionB to chem- 
icM science the most important arc researches on 
the meoanromenb of tho chemical activity oflighfc, 
and on vanadium ami its compounds. His pnb- 


lislictl wovics incluclo Hncctrum Analysis, a com-se 
of lectures (1868) on tliesubjeetj Jiiis well-knoiiii 
Lessons in ElemenUmj Chemistry (1870)} and Ma 
Treati&e on C7i<»iwfrJ/ (written in conjunction with 
Piofesaor Schorlemmor), in 3 vols, (vol. i. Non- 
nietals; vol, ii, Metals, t^vD parts; vol, iii. Organic 
Chemistry, six parts; 1878-89). 

KpsOofT, a seaport of the Pi-ench department 
of Finisttvo, situated cm the Canal, ,83 miles NE. of 
Brest. The men arc nil sailois; thewoinen grow 
vegetables. Tiie place is resorted to for sea- 
butliiiig, and here is a marine zoological station. 
Tire garden of the Capuchin monastery contains 
a flff-tree who.se branclte.s, trained overBcaRbltling, 
conul give shelter to 200 nenplo. Pop. 1751. Here 
Mary Qiiccn of Scots lamicd in 1648, and the 
Young IVotendci- after his escape from Scotland. 

Jto.seOiRinoii, nninlaml county of Connaught, 
Trolaiid, is boumletl on the E. by the Shannon, amt 
on the WL, in part, by the Suck j it is 82 miles 
long from north to south, by 35 miles from east to 
west. Area, 607,601 acres, of wbicb barely one- 
fifth is nndov crops (hay, potatoes, oats)j more 
than one-half is pennanent grass} onc-alxth is 
waste. It belongs to the centra] plain of Ireland, 
bat rises in tho north Into tlie CAirlow (800 feet) 
and Jh-auHcvo (1377 feet) Mountains. Several 
lakes ocenv, ns AUon, Bodci’g, and Rco, cxpansionB 
of tho Shannon, and Key, uara, and Olinn in the 
north-w'cst. Tlie soil in the central distiicts is in 
general light, but fertile, and ftfibVds some of'tke 
liiicat eheim-pastuve in Ivolnnil in tho 'Plain of 
Boyle.’ 'Dio chief imlustry is the feeding of 
sheep and cattle, csiieeially tho former. Coal and 
iron c.v}st> but ftro not worked; tJiera arc no 
mamifactnrcft. Tho chief towns are EoBcommon, 
Boyle, Cosflorea, EMbin, and Strolccatown. Pop, 
(1841) 254,651} (1801) 167,272: (1831) 132,490; 
n801) 114,104, of whom 110,147 weie Roman 
Catholics. Roscommon semis two members to 
pai-liamont, one for each of tho divisioRS. It 
nosscescs a number of Celtio aniloultics, raths, 
&a, acveiid remains of strong cnstlos, and some 
fine cccl(»!)Uit)ca1 mins. 

Roscommon, the county town, 96 miles by 
N. of DnbHn, dates from tlio ISbh century, wdien it 
arose aronnd a Dominican abbey, fonnilcd by the 
O'C'onor in 32B7, and a contle built ten yearo later 
by Sir Robert de Ufiord; the remains of both still 
exist. Roscommon, pop. 2117, has an important 
cattlo-niarkot. 

Roscrcfli a nmrkot-town of Tipperary, Ireland, 
77 miles S\\ . of Dublin, is a very ancient towiT} 
boro St Cronnn built a church, and liad acclobvatccl 
school in the 7lh century. Considerable j-emaips 
of a CAStlc, a lofty round tower (80 foot high), and 
ruins of two abbeys exist. Pop. 2801. 

R080« The rose, the most lovely and fitigraufe 
of lloweiu, tho favourite of poets and the national 
embloiu of England, ia a slirub or sometimes a tree, 
very widely dUtribnted, and giving name to tlio 
Inigo and compvehoiislvo Older Rosaceie, to ■wliich 
sainC of our olioiceat fruits belong. Restricting 
oiMUoIvcs to tiia genus Rosa, uiiicli alone u’s 
acknowledge os tho rose, wo find the cliarnctoris- 
tlcB time: riiriibby growth, stems generally prickly, 
leaves altevnato, stipulate, flowers tenniniii, 
often coryniboso, sjneading witli lii'e petals, in 
colour white, yellow, pink, or red, stamens niimei'- 
oim. styles CKserted, needs (achenes) JUimeroufl, 
cnoloaed in n llesliy berry, globular or ovate, wlriob 
is known 08 the hip or hep, and is in somo sort 
edible. The calyx is gonerolly ilvo-lobod, and the 
loliea arc more or less pinnatisecl, and sometimes 
(os in the moss rose) furiiislied with a beautiful 
I proccMof filament. 

' (1) Tho wild rose is a native of the northern 
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liemispheie, /omitl in all temperate cliinos, ami rafinenient, grace, ami delicacy, bowitchiiiftiinodeflty, 
even ns far Hontli ns Abyssinia, tlio Indian l*on- and peiwivo clinini. ibifc Llio liybrid poniolnnl 
insula, and Mexico, oxfcondiiig also to the arctic claims holder hvilliancc, more velvety daiiiaslc, and 
zone, and of such divovsity that more than 200 profundity of glow. And iiuloed it seems dililcnlt 
species wore ndinitted hy former linbanists, which 
hftva now been leducod, liowevcr, to less than a 
fiftli of that nu3ul»oi’. In Ilritoin we find it in- 
digenon.s as llosa spinosimma (the 3iurnet-yo»o, 
from wliicli (lo.'<ccnd tlio many varieties of Scotch 
rose); jlosa canina (the Do"-rosQ of om* heilges, 
with several sub-vaviotlea) ; riihiffhiosa and 
miemntha, well known os the .Sweet Hdcra; 
arvoisis, a prostrate and unfrngrant kind j tom- 
cjdosft wu\ viVfo.ni, having downy foliage and deep* 


gladly accepted hy tbo gardener, Una hcon to re* 
stiict tliQ number of species and allow more scone 
to varioty, so that the above list may soon uo 
compressed. 

(2J T(ic cultivated mso is a fuilerand Miiemlly 
larger form, obtained by tlic nurturo aim skill of 
the gardouor, and slill receiving impi-ovemont by 
skilful crossing and loving observance. In the 
(ta>'(lc>iei''s ChroHicle of 1H8B may lie found Mr 
llakev’a acionliric classification or garden roses, 
wliieli am mavslialled into ten companlc.'i ox- groups, 
cliioHy aecording to leaf and prickle. Mr william 
Paul, however, in Uio last edition of his groat 
work, permits \is to reduce blio.se ten groups to six, 
which will bo as follows: Hiiuplicifolin*. %stylio, 
Ilnnksiano.', BraotoaUe, Coiitlfolife, and Caniiito. 
ihib tliegouQinl grower may bo well content with 
tbo arraugomonb In tbo cntalogucs of our loading 
nuvBovymen, as rccogixUod by tlio National Iloso 
Society, anxl obsorvod In our chief oxlilbitions j 
tliongh bho principle of division is nob hotaiiical, 
ixoitlior is tho broad line drawn botween sinninov 
and ‘pcipoLual' rosea always justiiicdhy fact; so 
that many good vosaviaus uony pvotesb against tho 
too poniilar iioglocb of a fragrant, lovely, and fi-cor 
flowering cias.s. 

(a) fHinnmor voso-s, tims ostraclsod hy a hasty 
vote, arc of many families, and bloom for the mast 

I mi'b in Juno and July—the lloursaull, the Scotch 
.lose, tho Damask, tho Vruvouco, the RIosh, the 
Proncli ami Hybrid rronch, the llourbon and 
CliinosQ HybrUls, tho Austrian ami Sweet llrior, 
the Ayrshire, livom-coii, ami Multlllora, tho 
antlin, Prairie, and llankslun loses, as woll assomo 
fexY othoL's. Many of tlicsu arc of tho greatast 
beauty—for inslaiico, tho Rfoss rose, perhaps ihc 
loveliest of all flowers; and somo are Iho host 
of all for trollis or fur pillar, and the Jiardicst in 
bad weather. 

(/>) Tho Perpetual, or Ilcmoiitnnt rose, ns tlio 
Froncli inoio correctly lerni it, iiiMlciid of malcing 
growtii alone after Llio gorguons sumnier show, 
nllords a succession, more tn- less contliiuonH 
according to variety and weather, of hud and 
lilooiu xuibil the frosts forbid, Yob even xvith tluwo 
it is rare to find the aftonnath of beauty an free or 
as dliio as tlio sununer crop luvd bcon ; nml many of 
the so-called perpotnalH retire ns meekly iw the 
sunnner ro.so, especially in dull sofwons. Por- 
pcbnal luscs arc cliiclly as follows s tho Cliiiioso or 
Rloiitlily, tliQ Hylii'id Porpotiinl, tho Tea-scontcxl, 
IJonvbon, Noisette, Rlacartucy, Tlngosa, Mievo- 
pliylla, Jjawroiiccana, and Peipotiml .Scotch. The 
old Oliiiiese, iJoja IwUca, coimnonly called tlio 
Monthly Hose, is still popular as an early aiul 
abiiiulant Lloomorj so arc the Hourhoiis and 
Noisettes. Hut the Hybrid Peipotual and Tea* 
acontod ai o now the chxof favoxnitos of tlio rose- 
grower, and have almost eiigrosswl his atlontion. 
Of tbeso two o\aHHeH fclie formor lias for many yc/im 
hoen undoubtedly tlie loading vase; but tlio Tea 
begins niovo ami more to vie witli it in favour, and 
many roanriana now place it fust, for its exquisite 


Fig. 1.—lloBft riigoHfl. 

to achieve or concoivo more perfect hcaubv timn 
has already been attained by loving iiigonxiity nml 
peraoYoring skill In many of tlio rosea wo now 
posaosa ; tiiongh manifold gnvdcnei-s are bivnkorlng 
still for a hlno rose, xvliich would nob accord xvith 
the form ami tint of tho foliage if thoy got lb, 

Hoses are also divided, necoididg to tlio furin of 
(lower, into glohnlai’, cupped, coniiiaot, find ex¬ 
panded, tho lost named often bocomiiig vollcxcd in 
the lalor stage of bloom; iiud agmin, ixcconUng to 
iikmIcs of culture, into atamlarua, half-Htandanls, 
« h 



a, T«a-i'oso} b, Ilybi’lcl jH'i'j>otiml. 


pyx-amitls, hxxshos, pendulous, pillar, and trolUs 
tonn. Thu HlamUmlH and lialr-HliuidardH, oncu so 
popular, are now in leaa dotmiiul, though still 
a|i])rovcil hy bhoae who plant for oxhibltion, or 
special eilcot at a distance ; and the bush (llio moro 
iinbtiml and cosy growth) boooiiips ovory year nioro 
gouornl. For pillar and trellis work Uiovo avo hut 
few of tlio hybrid porpotnala and ton-scoiitod snlllo- 
iug in vigxiur and liardinosft j thongli certain 
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Htmins have licoii obtained of some of tho leading 
favoui'itQs, such ns JtdesMaryoUinmt^DemnieHsis, 
bhi'ougli 'sports’ (ns it la exm'cascd)of Lheoldkind, 
H'ltloli soiTc ilio piiriiose falidy j and iindcp giasa or 
ill a very anug spot tliab Coiypliroiia of yellow ruiiea, 
MaHchal Nicl, afTovda a gvove of gold. 

The qxiestioii of stock must also be disenswed, 
without acrimony if possible, though upon no other 
Ims there been so hot a mr of roses. Tor any 
kiutl that is atrong enough in constitution to 
support ibaolf its own roots avo tlio best foot and 
foedevH, ousting all troiiblo of suckora, and often 
afToriling ronowal by moans of young shooK But 
many of blio fairest and sweetest, especially of tho 
toa-econted olnsg, require stouter sustenance, and 
must bo budded nr grafted on nmore robust variety. 
Tlio atocka obiolly used by our nursevymon nro the 
Dog-roso, Maiiotti, and Do la Grifteroe; and tho 
first is procured in threo difiorontvvtQ's—from its 
liomc in the hedges, or from cuttings, o»- /roin seed; 
ami each way has its advocate. Othora prefer the 
Manottl, a seediing Ttnliau rose, as stock 5 and 
some, (ispecially of the tea vaiueties, do best upon 
La GrUlerae. But as a riilo tlio Manettl is a 
treacherous foster-mother, afibvdiiig brief vigour, 
ami onci'oaching with deoeptivo suckers. Wlmt- 
over stock may be dioaeii, tho nobler rose is 
worked upon it, citlior by budding or grafting, and 
must engross (ho entiro roaources. 

Again llioro aro rosea not a few, of delicate con¬ 
stitution or fotiblo habit, whleh should ho crown in 
pots and shoUored blirongh tlio winter. Many also 
of tlio Htrongcr kinds aro cultivatQ<l time to bloom 
in tlia winter and spring, ami some aro of little 
vaUw otliQvwiso. But they must liavc plenty of 
air and light, and will not cmimo strong forcing. 
Tho Toa-ioso, Iiidica odoratu, dcscemlcd from tho 
Chineso blush and yallow, ia grown most larMly 
xiiuler gloss, wliotlier in pots or border, and boing 
nibst lovely in the bud is espoeiolly fitted for 
bouquets. Niol (porhuns inoro correctly 

classed as a Noisotto of late), Ni^hctos, Oathenm 
Memoi, and Souvenir <l’wi Aini aro at present 
moat popular for tills sweet uso. 

Now vftriotlos of tho rose are loudly heiuldwl overy 
year, and o\'ery season adils ono or two lasblug 
names to tho 1‘ongLliy catalogue. But old friends 
alao pass out of dalo, and are no longov noard of 
soinetinios from a veal mlvauco upon tliem, some¬ 
times from Hiolr own lolapse. About J800 noarly 
all new roses u’orc tho product of Pronch nuiwry- 
men 5 but now wo got many as gooil from 
the skill of our own vosavians, Tho crossing of 
tlio ilowciH is a inoccHS noctliiic both jndginont 
and doxtorlty, But tlio general grower will be 
coutout to cultivate the oatablisheil kinds, wlucli 
roqiiii’o no gi’eat trouble, Tlioir abode must not bo 
overhung, nor beset witli stagnant water, the soil 
should bo rioh and deeply delved, and woll-com- 
presaed roinul tho nock of tlio plant. Plenty of 
wabov must bo given in thno or drought, and a 
mulclilug of good innnuro is welcome, and the 
P'owth of loaf and bnd inusb be seemed from coiint- 
-oss oiiQinios by daily and oven nightly care. And 
tlio lover of the roso nuiat not indulge liw irassipn 
loo profusoly, but Btornly nip threo;quarlGi-s of tho 
buds, wlion true discroblon orders it. As soon ns 
the lirsb Ilnsli of bloom is past a liltlo jndicionB 
innning liolps the prospect of a later crop, when 
beauty shows loss bounty. Then for the wmtev 
thoro should not bo much shortoning of tho branches, 
unless ihoy aro Llivoatoncd by'tho windj hut the 
goneral pruning remains for March, or’ a httle 
sooner or later, according to plaoo, sort, and 
seftsoii, . 

Hoses aro most fair to see iu sninmcrs neither 
hot uov cold, In a Rcorohing year, bucIi os 18W, 
tho blossoms are otbon loose and llvmsy, and the 


fc 


deep plow turns to tinder j whereas in the drip 
ana ciiill of seasons like 1S7D and 1888 tho wator- 
loggcd flower cannot expand. A showery siiminev, 
with Bonic warm gleams, presents in full perfection 
the most perfect of all flowers. Tlion may wo see 
why the toaa baa been with pocU the ty^po of all 
earthly bloom, sftcreil to Aphrodite, Eros, and 
Aurora, the symbol of yontli and beauty j also 
why the Greeks and Eorrmns pkesd it foremost in 
wr^h and cliaplat for holy ilta or festival. And 
if the Egyptians were tuo first to cuUivato it 
specially (ns wo have reason to believe), and devoted 
it to Oic god of silence—Horns, or Harpoerntea— 
time vvoiilu the roso bccomo tho emblem of reserve 
and faitlifiiliicss. 

Extracts of the rose are still in use medicinally; 
and the Avbich contain a pleasant acid, are 
employed a-H a mild astringent. Rose-water, clis- 
Hlled from the petals, affords a very refrceliiiig 
fmgmnce; and tba attni-, or Otto (q.v.), is a clioicc 
and costly product of tlio East. 

Tliero aro so many trcntiBcg on tlio voso, and ro intiny 
olBaalcal rckrcncca, that its lore is ahnoat a litovninre; 
but of recent workis tho following are tlie moat com¬ 
plete and instrnctive! 'W. Paul, The Rosc-ffarden (£)tli 
ed. 18^, richly ilhistiAtcd in colours, a noblo and 
Authoritative i»ok){ Jamaiii siul Forney, Zes Rotes 

^ 310* Singer, Diciionnaire des /toses (1885); 

3aker, OtatsiJlcaHon of Oarden-rom (I 880 )} H. 
B. Klhvangor, Tht Rote (Now York) j John Oranalon, 
CuUure J^reetion* for the Rote (1876); Hole, A 
Boot atoat Eowa (Uth eil. 1801)'. T. Rivorg, Tote 
Amaleur^t (fuMe (Oth cd.); J. liaolianme, Le 
Shirley Hibbertl, The Amateur's Roie-l/ook; E. v. B., 
Roi Jrotafum In pooticnl autliology, 1885); Notional 
U «80 Sooioty’s Cataloguo, ^c. 

KOSC, It popular name for Eryslpoks Iq.v-)- 
Rose Acaclih Bee Rodinia. 

Rose All»le» of the myrtaceoiis 

ifugento an Boat Indian trea Tlio fruit, 

also cftlleil jralabar Plum, is as largo oS a hen’s 
egg. and has a rose fiavoxir. 

Roscbery» Auciiidai.t) Philip Primikme. 
EiVUl of, was bov« iu London, 7th May 1847, uad 
Ids education at Eton and at Clirlst Clmroli, 
Oxford, wicl sncccwled liis giaiulfatlier as fifth earl 
In 1808. One of hia fiwt ondoavonrs iu tlie House 
of T^rtU was to have tho catechism exclmled froin 
Scottlsii public schools, His inivate tastes at this 
poriml directed Jiis attention to fcJm supply 0 / boi^es 
in Britain, and in 1873 he obtained and was made 
chairmnii of a committee of inquiry, tho ontcoine 
of whose labonrs was tlio remiasion ot tlic taxes on 
hoises. In 1874 lie was cliOBcn nroaidont of the 
Social Science Congress, and in 1878 ho was elected 
I,ord Hector of Aboiileoii University, and in 1880 
0 / PfODi ]881 to 1883 ii 6 %yEi 3 UTidsv* 

Bccrotery for tho Homo Depavtmeiit, ami in 1884 
IrecamoViret (^omniiBsioner of AA'orks. Prom Feb¬ 
ruary to July 1888 lie was Seci etai y for Eoreign 
Airaira, In which capacity ho won geneva! approval. 
Cambridge gave liim the degree of LL.1J. in,1888; 
and in Ftbrunry 1880 he was oleoted tlio flmt chair- 
man of tlio London County Council, to which body 
he bad lioen returnml, along with Biv John Lubbock, 
by the ttty. Ho was an assidnomH and succMSlul 
chniviiinii, but resigned in June I860, Lord i^ae- 
bery dcsircB a reform of the Honso of Lorde, anti lias 
been 0 . promiivanb supporter of tho principte of Im- 
porial Federation (sec Colony), On pullio plat¬ 
forms Uiroughont tlie oountryhe is welcomed as 
an ofteotive and entovtaining speaker, and for a 
peer linsnonnircil in imusuaT nioasuro the hearty 
coalwill of the democracy. In 1801 he publuiiou 
a monograph on tire younger Pitt, in the * Twelve 
English Statesmen ' setios. , 

Rosc*clinfer {Cefmia ciumta)i an injurloiia 
bootlo, whoso grubs destroy tbo roots of stravy- 
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boi'riea and otlier planls, while the aclaltiS j>poil tlio 
flowers of roses, atvawborrica, and scod-tTn-nips. 
Tlie oggs are laid in tlie groniwl; the full-grown 
gi'iiba are wliiLisli and about an inch and a half in 
lengtli; after two or three ycaM they pupate inaide 
earthen cocoena. The acliilts, which are well able 
to .fly fronr place to place, measivre abont an inch 
in lengtli, are golden gieon above, eopiiory with a 
tint of rose bencatli. Wliero they are likely to do 



■Itoijc-Bliufur {Ccloniu atuvUi): 
a, Ini'vn | h, cocoon. 


horm tho adults and grubs j-liould ho collected and 
dostroyedi and recourse may bo hiul to remedies 
slniilav to tliosa used against cockchafcrs.—Tlio 
‘rose-hug’of tho oaatorn United States is auolhor 
beetle iMaort)daci^/lt(s sHbspmosus), a voracions 
pest whloli often appears in unnronso nvuwbers and 
destroys the (lowers of rosaceous plants. 

Iloficcr«lis, lyihLWJii BtavkUj an Amorjean 
general, was born at Kingston, Ohio, Otli Sep- 
teiuhev 1810, craduated at west Point In 18-12, and 
was Qiimloycd os an ongincov until 1851, when he 
roslgactj, bccajjjo a_ ch'il onginoei', mu\ aflorwards 
engaged In ooal-inining and lire nmnufoeturc of 
Iccrosane. Tn IHOl he volunteered as an aide to 
Genevnl McClellan, won an action at Rich Moun¬ 
tain in JnlVi was coimnissioned brigadicr-genoi-al in 
the Uniteu States army, and suececdeil McClellan 
as head of tho Eopnvtiiioiit of tlio Ohio, and kept 
Lee out of western i^irgliiia. tn 1802 lie com¬ 
manded a division at the siege of Coiiiitli. nn<l 
after its capture was given tho command of the 
Army of the Mississippi j on 10th Septomhor ho 
defoaCod General .SLernng Price at tnka, and oit 
3d nml 4tlv Ootohev ho sueccKHfnlly defcnd<al 
Corinth against Price and Van Dorn. Prom 
October 1802 to Oetohor 1803 Rosccrans won in 
comuiaiul of the Depavtiuciit of the Cumhorland; 
in tho battle at Stone River (Dccomljer 31 and 
January 2), against llragg, ho by his pciwnal 
oxertioiifi converted what nearly had been a defeat 
into a victory, after each side had lost ovor 9000 
men j but at Cluckaniaiiga, Soptomlrer 19-20, 1803, 
liQ was defeated by llrngg, wUh a loss of 16,170, 
(iltliough he hold Ohattanoogfi, and the Coiifeilor- 
ates lost 17,804 men. Roseorans was relieved of 
Iiis command l)y General Grant; hub in 1864 ho 
was placed over tl)Q Department of the Missouri, 
and topcllcil Price’s invasion of that state, lie 
aftonmrds rceoived the brevet of major-general, 
and i-QBigiicd from tlio army in 1867. In 1808-09 
ho was minister to Mexico, in 1881-85 a momher 
of congress, and in 1885 axipointed registrar of the 
iTnitcd States treasury. 

Kosciiiuvy a genus of plants of 

fclie natnral oritor Lahiatce, and nearly nllicd to 
Sago (Salvia), from which it difl'ors in its fllamenls 
having an awl-Bliaped tooth, direoted downwards a 
little above tlio base. Only one species is known, 
It. officinalis^ an ovorgreon erect shriih of 4 to 8 foot 


high, with liiioar leaves, and pale hlnisli IlowcvR, 
growing in amiiiy places, on rooks, old walls, &c., 
in the eountno.s around the MeiUtorranoaii Son, 
and cultivated olso^vlloro as an ornamental and 
aromatic shrub. Tlio leaves have a short wliitisli- 
giuy down Ironeath, a penetrating camphor-like 
odour, and a pungent avomatic and bitter tasiio. 
They contain a large quantity of an essential oil. 
Oil of ItoscniunL which is not nnfrequently used as 
a stiinnlaUiig liniincnt. to proiiuiLo the growth of 
the hair, and as a pcriiime. Spirit of 
iiiarlo by distillation of apiigs of rosemary with 
roctificd .spirit, is used to give a pleasant odmir to 
lotions and liniments. Rosemary has been advan¬ 
tageously adininistcrecl internally in cases of chronic 
diarrhoea, and of a relaxed state of the system.— 



Itosomnvy o. 2 )kbiab'fi), 

(IkntUy ftiul Trillion.) 


Oil of Rosemary is a principal ingroOiont of liio 
porfiimo called Ilnngury lV(tiei\ The colehratcd 
white honey of Karbonno owes its reputation to 
being coUocted from llio flowers of vosoinavy. Tn 
some places, by a confusion of similar nanuis, Ihe 
totally Uistlnol jdant Oostmavy (q.v.) is called 
Rasomary. Tim name 'Wild RoBOimiry is given 
to Ledtan, palusire, a slnnib n-ith narcotic acrii] 
properties. 

llOSClKlnlC* a village of Now York, by vail 8 
miles »SSW. of ICingHton, or 53 H. of Albany, has a 
pop. of only some 600, but is noteworthy for Its 
great manufaoturoof hydranllo cemcinb. ‘in 1880, 
Avhon the United States nrodneed «1,COO,000 hanola 
(300 Ih.) of conient, nearly one-lialf camo fi-mii tlio 
Roseinlalo district, tho rest being drawn from Penu- 
Bvlvaiiia, Kentucky, Illinois, Colorado, tinlimia, 
Teimcssee, and Alabama hi varying proporLioiis. 
Mo.st <»f tpho Amcrloau cement is derived from 
natural comont rook, as at Uosemlahj} less tlmn 
200,000 barrels (-100 lb.) annually avo 'ai'tificial 
Portland.' In 1888 tho product of Urn whole country 
woa 6,253,200 ban-elH, valued ut §:d,r)33,o;h), Uosen- 
tlale supplying about the snmo quantity as in 1880. 

BoSCilkmiiXs Kaul, phllosnplicr, a pupil of 
Ifegcl, was born at Magdolmrg on 2.Sd April 1805, 
studied in norllu, Hallo, and ircidolboi-g, taught 
at Ilallc Mprivcd-doccnt (1828), and as pi-ofossorof 
Philosophy (1831), in 1833 wiw called to the chair 
of Philosophy in ICihilgsborg, and thove he died, 
blind, on l-ftli Juno 1870. lie was a man of wldo 
onlluro and a voliniunouH wriler, his works includ¬ 
ing JUncydopadie dcr thcoloqischoi WisscnscluifUn 
(8il ed. 184.5), Psychologic (.M od. 1803), Kfinschc 
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Erlanicriinqaii des llogelschtn Bj/sltins (1840), criti- 
ci»n]M of S(ililcioi'inaclici'’s {1830) and Sbransa’s 
Poctririos of Boliof ( IBio ), d/cmo liafotin rfca Head- 
^(7/ie»-S'ysfc»w(18fi2), and wismmlmftdtrlogis^en 
Idee (1858-69) in pliilosopliy, anti hooks on the 
History of Poetry, Diderots Lehen. imd lVerI -0 

1860), Leben Ilepels (1844), Goeihe nnd seine 

Vcvke (M Qcl. 1850) in Jiteiutui’e. Jfo olfto edited, 
with Sclmbei'fc, Kant's Werke (12 vols. 1838-40). 

Boo Ida hvitobiosi'Wluo&l Vm Magdelwo iio^ ffitikis- 
berff (1873) and Lifsoy Quilbickor (1870). 

Rosciimllllcr, Johann Geoho, a (lennan 
tlicologinn nml olomiont preacher, wa*! bom at 
■Uminoi'Hbadli near Plildlnirgliaiison, 18tU Rccemhev 
1738, studied in AlUloi'f, and filled cliaim atlirlaii- 
gon (1773), Gieason (1783), and Leipzig (1785), 
wliQie ho died, MtU March 1815. lie piibllslietl 
about 100 bonks of great popularity. Of these the 
most important was ildiolinmNovum Testament uni 
(Ofch ccl. by liis son 1815-31 ).~EiVNSi'FiUKni{icii 
Kaiu., eklcRb son of tlio foregoing, was a dis- 
tiinguisbod biblical critic nnd Oricntolist. lie was 
born at HesBherg near Ilildhtugliaaaen, Wfcli De- 
comber 1708, Btucied at Kbnigsncrg, Giessen, and 
LQip7,ig, becainc oxtva-ovdlnavy professor of Oriental 
Litoiafcure ab tlic last in 1795, onlinary professor 
in 1813, anil died 1.7tU Soptomber 1835. liis Lwti- 
iidienosati f/md ling. ./-//•flA (ISIS) and Analecta 
Aralica (3 vola. 1824-27)'\vcrot>fgi'oatimportance; 
Ills luaHtorniooc, tho Scholia in Veins 'Testamenlum 
(11 iinrts in 28 vols. 1788-1835), sLlll releliis no 
einafl part of its valuo. Ottiev works arc Ilandbuch 
bill. KHtih nnd KxMMi (1787-1800), Das 
dUc undnoiia Morgculand Ilandbuch der 

&i’WtWtou AlUrthiiniskundc (4 vols. 1823-31). — A 
yotingev brother, JoicANN CimiSTrAN (1771-1820). 
was bwonty yoavs a professor of Anatomy and 
Sdvgary ab Leipzig, aiuf wrote on anaboniy. 

Rosc*iio1)lo< See Nohle, 

Rose of Jericho (Anastaffca hicrcchwUiea), 
a plant of tho natural order Ciuoiforro, which jMt)W8 
in tlio sandy deaovLs of ArnWa, and on rnbldsh, 
t )]0 roofa ot houaofi, and other snoh -situations in 
Syria and othor parts of ebe East. Jb is a small, 
bushy, hcrbacoons plant, seldom more tlian six 
inches high, wibh small white flowcre; and after 
lb has llowevcd, tlio loaves fall oill and tho branches 
beemno incurved towards tho contro, so t)iat tho 
plant assumes an alino.^t globular form, and in tbis 
stabo ib is often blon-n aboub by tho wind in tho 
dcsort. Wlieu ib liappcns to bo blown into water 
tlio branches o.'cpand again, anil tho potls open and 
let out, the seeds. NiiinciQua superstitions arc con¬ 
nected with tliis plant, wliicli is calle<l iZosa 
ov Jioac of lha ViraCn, If baleen up before it is quibo 
Avithevod tho plant vobains for years its hygrometric 
jivoporty of coutvacLiug in drought and oxjmndiwg 
in moistnro. 

Rose of SliarOll, a name given bo an oma- 
mental nialvacooiis plant, the Hibiscus stjriacus 
(aeo Iltuisoua). But tlio Rose of Sharon of the 
llible Avas doubtless a Imibons plant, jimbably a 
kind of iiarciHsiiH. 

Kosc'olli) or Ilosn-R.tiiU, is a nainosoniclimca 
applied fco the milder variebic-s of Erythema (q.v.), 
Avliovo Um eruption c-oiisists merely of a veddoning 
of tlio sidii, Avitli lilllo or no sAVoliiiig. Such an 
eruption sometimos ocenv-s as an early symptom in 
sinallpo.x, and during the stage of reaotion^ in 
cliolcra; ib is also one of thoeommonc-stof syiAluUtie 
Gi'uplions. Rut it frequently appears independently 
of any mich discaao, and is thou UBiinlly an indloa- 
lion of somo slight disorder of iligCBiion, or of some 
other internal source ol irritation, lb usually snb* 
sides in tho conrso of tAvo or tlireo days ab most, 
ami causes vory littlo constitutional diabiirbanoe. 
OcGQsionally it is attonilcd by slight fevcv and soro 


throat, and may then he extremely ditliculb to clis- 
tingnisli from a mild case of scarlet fever. No 
treiiiiiienb is naually required, but a mthl saline 
laxative |o.g, a seidlitz powder) may lie adminis¬ 
tered with advantage. 

RoseS) Wars op the, a dismstroua dynastic 
stnigglo which desolated England during the 16th 
eontnry, from the fivab battle of St AlhaAiB (1455) 
to that of BiWAvortli (i486). It Avas so called 
liccause tlie two faciioiAs into whlcU the countiy 
was divided upheld the two fiovcrnl claims to the 
throne of tho Houses of York and Lancaster, whose 
bodges were tho Avliite anti the red rose respectively. 
'I’ho Lance-strian rlnim to the croAvn came through 
John of Gaimt, third sou of Eihvavd III., created 
Duke of Lancaster in 1362, liaA’ing mnnierl tlivec 
yonm bcfoin the heiress of Iloni'y, Duke of Lan- 
cnstoi'- On John of Gaunt’s death King Iliehnrd 
II. seized his lands, whereupon liia son Boling- 
broke, then in exile, returned to assert Ins 
rights, and, finding his cause exceedingly nopnlar, 
was cinlmldencd to claim the crown, wbich wa-s 
gi«»te<l 1dm by fclie pariianient n/tor tJie depositton 
of Ills cousin Incliavd JI, After the House of Lan- 
cnater had thus possessed the tlnone for tlivce reigns 
(Henry IV., V., VI.), Richard, Duke of York, 
during tho weakness of the last reigu, liegan to 
advance, at fust someu’Jmt covor^', Ids claim to 
the throne. He was the sou of Richard, Earl of 
Camlnidgc, by Anne, sister of Edmund Mortimer, 
the last Earl of MavelA, OAid ho was thus tUoneavesb 
actual heir to Edward IIT. tlivmigh Ids second son, 
Lionel/ DaaIio of Clavence. The reigning family 
had become nni>opular from its loss of Pvaiico 
and its clericalinn, l>nb its strength was groat in 
tlio norbli, wheie the poAvev of tlio Ferries was 
aloiio rivalled by that of tho HevilleK 7110 
Yorkist sireiiffth lay uhiefiy in ' the mercantile 
nopniatlon of Hie southern counties. The efTeot of 
the Avar avos tlie almost complete dcsdniobion of the 
old nohUity, the AVoa):ening of kite power of the 
church, and an enormous Incrcoso in the power of 
tho croAA'n, togetlier v ibh the great adA’ance of the 
commorefal classes and tho large toAvna, destined a 
fcAV gonevatlouB later to hiensme strength Arith the 
crown itself. In 1464 Richard avos appointed Pro¬ 
tector of tho realm during Heiiry’a insanity, and 
on ilia recovery soon after took up arms against liis 
rivaf Soniereoc, and cniehed him at tho first battle 
of St Alhawa (1456). A second period of insanity 
again gave him tho nrotectoi-ship, bub tho king 
Tocoveved in 1450. His weak attempts ab recon¬ 
ciliation proved failures, and in 140(1 theYorkiab 
eafis of Saliabiny, Warwick, and Mareli defeated 
ami capturml tho king at Northampton (1460). 
The Lords noAV deoidoil to grant tho A'overalon of 
the crown to York, passing over Prince Edward. 
Tho quean refn.seil tho ooinproiniso, passed swiftly 
to tho north, defeated and wow 5'‘ork afc Wakefield 
(Doceniher 31, 1460); bub York’s son Edward 
qiiickly gained a victory at Mov timer’s Cross (1461), 
Wioagli Warwick Avas defeated liv tho queen's main 
bodyiii tUcsecondhattlo of Sb Albans (J401). But 
London rallied to young IJdAvnrd, and in Juno ho 
Avos croAA'nctl abAVestminster after tbe great viotoiy 
of ToAvtou (1461), Next year Queen Maigarcfc 
again appeared in tho noi th, hub in 1464 her forees 
AA'creuttcvlyrontcd by AYarAvlck’sbi'obher Montague 
at IlctlgGley Moor ami IJexhnm. The^ estrange¬ 
ment or Warwick and his alliance AA’ibli Ciueen 
Mavgavot's navW dvovo Edward IV. froiu England 
an<l rcatorou Henry VT. But Edu’ard returned 
hv Ua© RpriiAg of 1471, defeated (and sIcav) Wanvick 
ab Barnet, and next tliequoen atTeAvlcesbnrj'. The 
murdor ot Priuco Edward afMw bbe babble, land. the 
coUA'onient death of Henry VI. in the ToAver, 
oleiwrod uAvay his tAvo ohiof tlangm and left him fco 
reign in peace. The accession of Henry YII. aftor, 
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the dentil of Iliclimd III. on Dosworth field (148S), 
Ilia marrinpe with Elizabeth, dnugli ter of Edward IV. 
(1486), nnd tlio blending of tlio rod and white i-oso 
in the Tudor bnilgc, marked tlio termination of Ihc 
Wars of tho Roaosj although the reign of TIonry, 
w'hoso own title was not gooil, waa from time to tinio 
disLnrbed by tlio protonRiona of Yorkist impoatoiu. 

Itoscttfl* a town of tho Nile delta in Egj'nb, 
stands on tlio old IJolbitio arm of the river, 0 niilca 
from its entrance into the Aleditorrancan and •14: 
inile.s by rail N15. of Alexandria. Two forts and a 
Jiglitliousc stand near tlio nioutli of the riror. A 
bar of sand iiiovgiiLs largo vessols from enLcHiig. 
Rosetta has been outstripped as a commercial port 
by Alexandria. In tlio time of tho (Jrnsadcs it was 
a place of great strength j and StLonismadc it tho 
iitvsis of his GViisaiUng operations. Sultan Doyhoi-s, 
after that (in 1251) fouiidod the present city farther 
inland. Tlie Arabs call it JlaarJitd, believing that 
Ilaroun al-IUscliid founded the old city. l*op. 
(1882) 16,6fiG, -A few miles 6o tlio north of tlio 
town was discovered tho lloRotta Stone, wliich 
gave the first clue to tho iutcrpratatlon of tho 
Ilicroglypliiea (q.v.). At Rosetta too arc burrago 
woi'ks foi' bohllng up tho Nile water until it can bo 
divseted luU the irrigation chanuels. 'I'heao works, 
originally constructed by Mongol Roy (ISIS-OI), 
were almost ontiroly rebuilt by Sir C. Sootb lion* 
cvlofl' in 1880-00. Tho lanago is 508 yards long, 
and iins Q1 arches. 

UoSC-WAtOr# See rEllFUMERY. 

RosC'WilUloWt a circular window with tracery, 
such na is shown in our illustrations to tho articles 
Amiens aiul Paris. 

Ro.SC^VOOtK Tho most valuable rosowood 
comes from Ihazil. Two kinds, or two qualities, are 
known in coiniuoi'ce. Those innch rcsomblo each 
otlier, tlio Olio, which i.x it.sually rathoi* the bcttoi* 
ligiircd of the two, coming from Rio do Janoivo, 
and tho othoi' from llahia. Altliougli Rraziliaii 
rosewood has bcoii used for making fiirnituro in 
Europe for more than two hundred years, the 
species uf tree or of Iroes whicli yield R are not 
known to Europcati botanists. Mr Benthain, judg* 
iiig by tho appearance of tlio wood and of tho 
leaves of the tree, or of one of tlioso rosewood treos, 
has assigned it to tho ffoniin Dallm’gla. This view 
is probably correct. At all oveubs tlicio are threo 
well-known Tmllan species of Hits geim.s called 
respectively D. Uitifolm, IX sissoo, and J). cullnitu, 
all of which, except that they want the dark 
blotcliy valuing, ofoscly I’o.scinblo tlio Rraxilian 
ro.sowi)nils. The cellular structure of tho wood i« 
similar in tho whole of tliciu. Tiiey nre all rich in 
resinous colouring matter, and all except Inti- 
folia, which is slightly Jigiifcor, Jiavo a specific 
gravity vaiigLiig between '000 and 1*000, so that 
they jusb lloat in water. Since at leant 18.30 
tho I), lutifolia luis been known in England an 
Iiuliaii rosewood. T’ho Simtl] American and liKlian 
kinds named abos’e are all hard and dnrnblo, and 
tako a lino polish, 'J'lioy aio iuevery way e.xcolIonb 
furniUiro wood.s, tlic Jhazilian kinds being only 
iiiore valuable bceauso Llioy aro more bcantUully 
figured, The Indian rasowooil is often elaborately 
carved by native workiiien, and for this pmq^iiso it 
is well suited, Of lute years mncli of tlie fnniibnre, 
oven of a Hiipevlor kind, made of mahogany in 
Gront Bi'itnin, lias boon stainod of a ro.scn'oml 
colour. An inferior kind of roso^vood is brought 
from Honduras, Tho name is said to liavo bcoti 
given hccaiise of a striking rose-liUo odonr that tho 
wood gives out when froRlily cut. 

Roshcvvlllo Clardciis, ‘ tiic place to spend a 
happy clay,’ wove formed iioar Ovavesond uy Mr 
Rosnor, tho original propviotor, in workccl-oiit 
chalk-qiiarrios. Music, a theatre, a zoological 


collection, an wolL ns the pleasant iiciglibuiu'h(iod, 
attract visitni-s. 

ROiSlcriKtlans, T)J0 mystory which Ims .sur¬ 
rounded this brotherhood of llermotic pliilosoplmrs 
lias nflordctl a wide field to romantic fiotion, and 
lia^ much exaggorated tlieir own protonsiona, A 
German paiiipiuct, Fama Fmtcrnilatis of tho 
Meritorious Order of ihc Eosi/ Cross, publinncd at 
CosBol in 161-1, advertised for the llrst Lime the 
oxifltenco of Nuoli an association, which tlion claimed 
an oiitiquity of over 120 years. From subfiequenL 
piiWicfttions it is inferied that tho fiatornity 
waa cstablisbcd, on its own showing, by Christian 
Roscncroutz in 1459. On this point thovc is no 
cvidonco oiitsulo Rosionicinn manifestoes, and all 
that concerns tho fomidov is of falmlons or allogori- 
cal oliaractot*. If tho socloly o.xi.slcd as a corporate 
body wlicn tlio Fama FrciiernitcitiH appeared, , tliivt 
dato may bo nccoptod a.s marking at least Lbo 
begiimiiig of its pnblio history. Tlio oLhor dncii- 
iiicnts wmcii claim to have hecn issued by tliu 
Rosicruoiaiis aro Coufessio FratevniUitis It. C., 
addressed to the Learned of Europe (Casscl, 1015); 
Chi/mical Marriage of Christian Eoscncrcuts 
(fcitrasbiirg. 1610) j Perfect and True Prpmiralmi 
of the rimosopkicat UtonCy uccording to me Hcnret 
of Ike Brotherhoods of ihc Golden and liosit Cross 
(Breslau, 1710 { contains tho unnbridgod laws uf tlio 
order); and iS'ccrci Symbols of the Bosimieians of 
the Si^cteetlt^ and Sevenieenth Centuries (Altuna, 
1786-88). Wbctliev tho latov piiblicatioiw oniaimled 
from tbe original soclotyit is not possible to sivy, 
but it bos 1 ) 0 ou supposed tbal associations In iinb 
tation of tho /rntornity, boaring its miinu ivnd 
emhioiiis, woro formed soon after tho apponranco 
of tho lirst manifestoes. By Iheso iloonmculs tlio 
Ilosionioians aro ropresonted as adopts in llorinellc 
myatcriCH, including mutallic transmutation, poivor 
over oloincntal sjiirits, ami knowludgo of inagioaL 
sigiiatiiroH—the signaium rorum of IbiracolHus, 
They aimed nt a general voforin in arls ami Hctoncos, 
especially alchemy and medicine, and posed cliiolly 
a.s professors of the licaling art. Tlioy liivitod all 
students of nature to join tliem; but, as they gave 
no duo to tlieir whurcaboiUs, tlio maniCosLnes woro 
by soino rogardwl ns a laborious hoax, an opinion 
which doo.s not scorn jnstillcd by a voviow of tho 
ciitiro evidenco. An immonso controvorsy took 
placo at tho tiino in Cloviimny, whoso lltoiuvy 
centres hccamo a luittle-ground fur rival pam- 
idilotcors on thomorlu of llostcrnclan pvotenshms. 
Tho /oi'cimwt clofomloi's of tlio onlor woro M'lohaol 
Maior in Gorinany, Robert Fludd, Tlumms Vaughan, 
and uftorwanla John Iloydon, in I'lnglaml. Aiming 
its advemo critics woro Aiidrow Idbavius, wlio 
nflorwai'ds changed bis standpoint, and Joliann 
Valentin Andrell (q.v.). Tho autlinrshlp of tho 
original mniiifesloes luis, at tlio samu lime, buoii 
generally attributed to Amlroil, and ho coiialnly 
wrote the GAynueat Marriage of Qhristmn Rosen- 
creuts. Tho question of tin) ntithoislilp oflcm a 
curious hold for investigation, ami has exorciscil 
tho controvoraial skill of many iiigonions criLics; 
but no satisfactory solutinii lias over been readied. 
IluaicruciauH nourished in Franco during tho puvliid 
of tho Rovolutioii} tlioro was a lodge in Mauritius 
about 1794; ami llioro am truces of sudi a frator- 
iiily nt the beginning uf tho 10th ceiUiuy liolh 
ill England and Gormany. A Soaiclas Rosieruciuna 
in Anglia wiu) formed as an ofi’shoot of inasoni'y by 
Roliorl'Wontwortli Littlo about 1857, wliidi ih to 
bo disUugiUBUwl from the original order, and from 
the Rose-cross dogroo in froomasoiivy. Tlio laUor, 
notwithsbimling us name ami nymbdism, disdnims 
all connection with tho objects and history of tlio 
aloUomlcal bi'otlioiiiood. 

Among works to be coiiHiilted an the BUbjoot of tho 
lloBiomcian myntory a first plnoo slioiild liu givon to 
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Solomon Sonilur's Impartial Collections for the Uiatoi'u 
of the Hosivrudam (Lojj). 1708). De Quincey’Biroa/'eru. 
cians and Freemaians in brililRnt b\j6 miiloading. A. 
loviow o{ fl\o w)iol<j cotttvovftvRy, vlfch ilw d«o\wntivW 
timt coiiQom It, is ooiitdinctl iu 3'hc Heal liiatorif of the 
liosioyuoieina (Lond. 1897), by A. E. 'Wftito, tlio aBthot 
of ,tlio pi-esonfc artiolo. A MS. TncUisc of Jtosie Crucian 
Secrets, attribiitod to J)r Joiiii Deo, iin({ ptcscryetl among 
Uio lla):lolnn MSS. li\ Uio BriUaU Muaeum, » a (orgoty 
of tho ]8tli contuvy. 

KosUil) ft MitUothiWi village, neav the woodoil 
u'led of fcjjo Noi'tJi Esk, iiiilos S. of Ediubii}^]). 
ILa oasLio, tlabiiic from tlio l4tli centnry, was the 
scab of iho Sb Claim, !Rarla of Orkney from 137& to 
1471, and ftfbei'warda of Calblmcss, and iioi'cditan' 
pimid-nmatGi' iiiasons of .Scotland from 1455 to 
Tho cxqitisifte 'cliftiioV {jiiilt ahont J450, fe 
really lliG choir of nn intonded collegiate olnircli, 
and is only 70 f<!ct long, 35 bioftd, and 42 higli. 
Ila l)cav\by licH nob In the oattmo, \wt in the nvo- 
fij.sion offdono-cai'vjnglavjgliedonjrinnftoic^ nicnes, 
vaiiltod voof, and cliiBtorocI colutims, and ca^iccially 
on tlio famous 'PronUco jiillar.* The Imilding, 
(jssantlally ScotLisli, lies often been M'rongly osciihed 
to Sjianiah, at any rate to totolgn, waaona. ^iluoh 
damagfld by an minbureh mob in ItfSS, ft 
rcslorcd hv tho third Kan of Rosslyn at a cost of 
£3000, anil lias aorved since 1802 as an Episcopal 
clwnoli. On liosUn Moor tlvo Scots avo aaUl to 
have twice dofoatod tlio Engjfsli in one day, 24Ui 
Fobniavy 1303. I'op, GII. See articles by A. Ken- 
in i^'OCA jS'oc. Ajifs. Seal, for 1870-78. 

RoSllliUK AnIOHIO llOSMISl-SHRU.VTI, OHO of 
tho most original jdiilosojiiioi-a of the IDbh ccnliiry, 
was bovn of noble family at Rovoreto in the Italian 
Tyrol, 26th March 1707. Ho grow np a pure and 
bcauUfnl oliild, and after a stainless youth of 
(lovotion and etudy decided lor tho priostliood 
^aliisli lilg n/irorihs' u'iohea, alul began the coitiso at 
Padua In 1817. Tluoo years later Ms father’s 
doatli ffavo him an ninplo estate. Ife was ordained 
pvUst in 1821, aiuldovoted tho next rtvo years at 
iioiuo witli a serene hub profontui ont-liusiasni to 
study, rncilftatfo/i, n/id pmj'or. Ho read w'WoIy i 
ill philosopliy alike ancient and modem, and 
already ro/olved wllhiii hU mind a coiiiprehonslvc 
and cohcienl system to servo as a basis for tho 
truths of levolalion, while on tho praetioAl sJdo ho 
planned a new insUtution {«y tho training of 
toivchors and prlostH in n'lsiloni and holiness, mm 
\8‘2fl to 1828 \io lived moabiy lu Milan, next thoncUfc 
out the rule of his now Ortfor hi a period of rotiro- 
nient nnri .sovoro inorti/icnt/on nt Eomorla'wo/n in 
the PiedmonLc.so Alps, vWted Romo, gained tho 
approval of Pius Vllt. botli for his siHjcial 8Uuli(» 

. aud fov the iusUbutUiu of his Ordor, and pnhlisbwl 
liis iYcjo Essay o?i tho QriyUi of Ideas (4 vola. 
1830), whicli at once cavvied his name over (,(io 
Calhollo world. After a few years of labour at 
Tvont, liaui\icved by the jealousy of tbo Austrian 
goveriiinciiL, which foarod his Italian patriotiein 
and his papal synipatblev, iio settled fn 1837 at 
yti Gsa on tho western slioro of Iwigo Maggioi-e, and 
two years InLor received from Oregory XVI. the 
ioriiml approval of his Institute. The next low 
yeara wero tlio hapjilcfit and nnwt fruitful of his 
Ufo, Surrounded by loving and dovoted Mends, ho 
sent volume after voliinio to the press j overnowoi’od 
by his logic nolilo opponents to his philosophy 
like Yincenzo (tioborti and Count Mamiani, na 
u’oll as no law able u'ritora from tlio ratioJUvUstic 
and anti-CaUittlie suloj and foiled tho restless 
intiigiics of .Tesuit cnoniies, who saw in his onter- 
jiriBO po3.Hi)do dangers to tlio sul»vcnnacy of Uieir 
Order. His ilroam in politics, as expressed in liia 
CcnxstituUon Mcoridmg io 'SocUd fttsUoa {lSi8h-\vM 
a coufodovation of the states of Italy under bl»o pope 
;as poi'iiQbiial prosidont: but his heart sankwithm 


him when the pope {Icclarcil his intention to take 
no jiftrt in the ivar of lilertttion against Austria, 

I*ov a hiicf period he basked in the papal favour, 
and was promised by Pius IX, a cardinal’a habi 
wliilo for seven weeks lie served as tho envoy of 
: Piedmont at the papal com t, and it was he whom 
the Moiimns esketl lav a$ their Liheiul minister in 
the period between the murder cf Ro.ssi and the 
pope^a niglifc to Oaota. Ho fotloved t)ie popo, "but 
now found his mind poisoned against him hy tlie 
I malign suspicions of Antorielli nnfl the icnctionary 

f arfcy, andnovor afterwards regained liis confidence. 

[is Constitution and The Five lYorinds of Iloly 
Chwch (Eng. tvftns, eib by Canon Liddon, 1883) 

I vvere next ptohibited hy an ivregwlav meeting o( 

' fc/io Coiig'reentfon of the Index called at XapJes. 
IloBiniiii Biibinittcd witlioub n word of protest,^find 
rctnrned to Shesa to spend tlio roinaiTiing seven 
years of liia life in oven more absolute devotion 
I than heforo to his TiistUute and to tho coinjiosition 
of works intciu?c<l to complete and consolidate his 
sy.stoin of philo5,ophy. His onomies still coatinmitl 
to pm-sue liiin witli wicked cnhiinnio,? and cliai'ges 
of heresy in dnctiiuo and unfaithfulness to the Holy 
' Sec. Biititlieh HiwhgHit.vovojshytltsinarkiftiid at 
length the poi>e, his eyes opened to see how he had 
wronged Bosmini hy liia haste, granted him a fair 
lioftriug, Arefe enjoining silence on Ids traduceis, 
and next subjectedhls whole pnbhslietl works to a 
earefni Bcrutiny, in relntlon to tlio more tlian three 
hnndved charges bvowght against them. Tlie pro¬ 
cess lasted nearly four years n85l-54), but at its 
cloaotlie Congregation of the Index, the pope pre- 
aiding, declared Bosmini’a n’l-itlngs to be entirely 
free uom eetisuvo, and enjoined perpetual silence on 
all his acciiseis, But lie did not long survive tt 
triumph ior which lie licul waited with saintly 
iratlonce, dying at ^tresa, nob Srithont snapicion 
of imlson> 2st July’ 1S56, It n-M only in 1886 
lhat Itostninl’s Testless traducora siiccaedod in got- 
ting forty propositions fioni hb posfhmotis weiliB 
oonilenincd by tho Holy Oilloo. 

Tlio ‘Institute of the Bvetliren of Chm-ity* 
survived its founder, oiid among tlio Ifosrninfan 
Entliois, wlio are mostly Italians nr Englishmen) 
are to bo loimd at tho ptesenb Any bmuo of bht 
ablest and most dovotod sons of the Roman Clmrob. 
Its fnnrlamonlAl Idea is tlie pi'incli^le of passivity, 
its aim Uolinesa or the moral porfeetion of tiie soul. 
Moral perfection consists in juatico or the pinotlcal 
vewgmtion of each being, seen in the idea, accoixl- 
iiig to the behifftiess that Is in it. The elcetivs or 
cojifflinpiitfivfl ;mrt of tho disciplijie piepnres for 
the astimmtivcoT active part, whoso constant aim 
b tlio woU-heing of otlicrs. The hvetlivon, who 
inohwlo hoth cloricftl and lay luombora, Undoi-go a 
two years’ novibinte and take the throe onUnary 
vows, hub wear no distinctive dross and confoim to 
the Ifta's of tho conn try in wliicli they happen to 
bo. Tho InsUtuto of Clinrity was a large-miTidGd 
altonini to adapt tho inonastic system and Catiiolic 
Christianity'generally to the n©cd.a of tlio jnesent 
day, and ito comparative lack of success is only due 
to tho enoruious force of intorosted opposition 
brought to bear againat it by the obsemantiflt 
|Nirty in the churcli, whose chief end is despotic 

f oworfor itself aiul hlimi obedience from tlio poojilc. 
n England it has foundations atBatclllTe, Lougli- 
borou^i, CaullfT, AVadliurst, Rugby, and estah- 
lialicd In 1870 its central House at Sb EtheUreda’s, 
Holboni, once tho domesUe chapel of the palace of 
tlicUisiiops of Ely. 

' The foiiudatiou of Rosminl's pliilosopiliy is being 
coiwidcvetl na the fonu of the intelligeiico—au ele- 
montoi intuiUon of which is iniploiired by Nature , 
heiiel/. He hegins by pointing out, os iin ossoiitfal j 
charaotoiistic of cognition, a distinction liotwceu j 
the imircisonal olynot hioion and blic pevsonivl.' 
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subject nv hioivor. Hmtmn cognitions fti-ointuitions 
ainl alTji'jnatione, ami tlieformoi'nacoRBarily preccile 
tlic lattei-, since they rogaid things in their poasi- 
Lility, rather llinii merely assevtiona as 

to wliotlier they snbsisL or do nob Milaisk. In- 
tnilion then gives \ia possible ohjocts—ideas; 
alTirmnLion, things suliBisLent. Of ideas wo nmy 
afilnn (1) that tiiey arc not nobhing; (2) that they 
fti'o nob ourselves; (3) tlinfc tJtcy have a iHwlo of 
existence of tiieir own, entirely iliflercnfc from tlinb 
of real or siibsiatent things, nnd independent of tho 
InnHly sense. Their two essential chamcteristics 
are miicerscdiUj and necessity ; for vcnl objechs and 
sensations are always particular, instead of being 
nnivcrsal and genericj and every obieeb whicli 
involves no contradlotinn is necessarily passible. 
Tlicse two cliaracteristic.s involve two othein, 
infinity and eternity j the origin of tho ideas comes 
from God, for man docs nob rceoh’Q them from tho 
tilings bliGinselve.s. The one indeterminiitc and 
wiio/ly iiinveinal idea is tliafc of being or c.viKteiico; 
we cannot dotennine the subsistence of an object 
until WQ first have LliQ idea of it, therefore per- 
eeptio]! involves the idea which is farther iwilalcd 
from all the other elements of the perception hy the 

VOCO.SS of nniveraalisatioii, through which it may 

e realised an indeCnnto number of times. Wlxsn 
tho ideas ftio all fully or perfectly dotormined, llioy 
avo called conci'eta; when they yemnin to a oerUvin 
oxtcnbitulotovminatQ, they avo «6sb’«rl. Tliodotcr- 
iniiiatlonA of tlie ideas avc sensations: those are 
moiely the oecaHionH of its dUcovory by the intolli* 
gonoo, which can admit that to bo possible which 
iliQ Bonsaliou loproscmts as veal. By tho process of 
nnlvorsatinatinn then wo fonu thnso idoos wliicli avo 
complotoly dotoi'minoil; )>y nUstmetien, lh/>.so which 
are dotormiiiarl only to a eorbaiii oxbonb. It is this 
idea of being which inahes intolligonco posnihlo: 
it is tho necessary form of hiunan reason, the 
indisponaablo coiuUtiou given by nature herself, 
the pavciit idea wliich generates alt nihors. It is 
cogniaablo by itself, as otherwise ihovo Is nothing 
else that could inalco it Iciiowit; tho idea of being 
gives ns itself tho essence of tlio thing. Herein is 
socmad tlte objectivity of truth—tiio faculty of 
rcoognislng tlte ossanoo of things, tho foundation 
of llio dlvlno imperative of duty iii tho coiiHcionco 
of man, tho logical foundation on avhich faith and 
cliaiiby may i )0 HupcriiaLurally built, lieiny is 
iiiccrpornnl, inilopendonb of space, Bniritnal, ami 
thcToforo incornipllblo nnd immorlal. It is in- 
dependent of tiino] as beinir in its c.«sonco is 
always being, and as it would bo n contradlcliou 
in terms for being to coaso to ho hohig, it is 
otoinal. Hub sincu it was united bo Ihu soul in 
lime, it must Inivo existed boforo it, and ho 
indopendenb of it. Ami thus wo reach an Tnlolli- 
gcncc antorior to liiiinnn intclligenco—an Bteriial 
Mind. This eternal mind is (lod’s, and tiicroforo 
CtOcI oxists, and Ins oxislcnco and the immortality 
of tlio sonl I'Oinain the true foundation of ttiornl.s. 
But being as iiiLuitivcly scon by natnro merely 
gives the cerUiiily that God o.vists; it cannot 
inahe God known to us until wo arc illnmincd hy 
a now faculty—an iiillu.x of objoctivo light, the 
Light of finico. Thus a nminssnry place for revela- 
Lion is found in the cssontial Umitations of inaii’n 
nature, and this rovolatlou of God is contained 
in Llio Gosiiol of Jesus Cliiist, wliicli ahnio can 
liannoiii.sG all tho contradictioii.s of the univomc. 

Roamiui's most iinportimt work was bia oontribntlon 
to Icloivloay; liis inastovniooo is lus New Emtff on Ifee 
Orirjin of Ideas (1830; J?ng. trans, 3 vote. 1883-fii) or 
lu8 Payohologn [1840-48} luig. brans. S vote. ISS’l-SS), 
both of whioii belong to tlio classics of piiflosophioal 
litotatnro. Death ovortook him beforo ho liod ooinplotod 
his.grout projootod work, tho Thcosophg (6 vole. 1869- 
7‘i). A oom])lcto llibliogi'ujdiy of Iiis Avritings, ninoty- 


niiio in nuiiilicr, is jncflxcd by Thomas Davidson to his 
ndmirablc tiunsluUon (1882) of the Sislema FUosophico 
(1846), grouped under tlio heads of Idenlogy and J,Qgio, 
Metnidiyaical b'oioncos, Philosophy of Mciials and Right, 
lilduaLtion and Jlotliodology, Political I'hilosonliy, Philo¬ 
sophy of tlio iSupui iiatnrni, PcclcBinsticnl Prose, and 
Misoellnncous. Tiic last section inoludes two vulnmcs of 
Correspondence, but ns ninny ns 15,000 Letters arc said to 
bo still uiipriiit^. In Mr Davidson’s work will bo found, 
besides A nnof Xifo nnd a lucid Introdiiotion, a list of 
books relating to Rosmini’s Life and Philosophy. Hero 
we may uaiiio the studies by Toinninsco ('J'nrin, 1655), 
Franc, PnoU (Turin and Roveroto, 1880-84), and Father 
Lockhart (2a c<l. complete, 2 vote. 188(5). Rosmiiii’s 
own Sketch of Modern Philosophies and of hi» OwnSyMcm 
has keen translated, with nnndinirablo laLrodiiotion. by 
Father Ieok]inrfc(1882; 2ii ed, 1600). 

RosogfliOt avai'iely of lignenr, imulo in Italy, 
and llavonred with ilower.s or fruits, ospecially 
orange iiloRsoins. 

Ro 8% a Celtic word, mvainng a headldml, ocenv- 
ring 09 the imiiio or part of tho name of many 
nlnccs in the BHUsU iHlaiuls, mid in other parts of 
Euwpe, an Ronlin, Ciilro.ss, Dunrrwsnesn, Mon- 
tro-sc, Iloxhiivgh, Ardrossan. 

Ko.SS, a market-town in Hcrefui iteliii e, is finely 
situated on tlio loft bank of tho Wyo, 14 inlloH SSii. 
of Ilorcfovd. In Llio paviwli climcli (131(1), wlnmo 
‘lionven-dircctcd apiro' in 208 feel) lugli, in hurieil 
John Kyrlo (q.v.), colobmLod by Pope us the ‘Man 
of llosH.’ The town euriies on a tmdo in cider, 
malt, and wool, has corn-mills and tannorlcR, and 
in much visited by tourists. Pop. (1881) 3724 ; 
(1801)3670. 

Ross* Sm John, Arctic voyager, born Jimo 24, 
1777, was a son of the minister of Jncl), ■Wigtown¬ 
shire, and was little more than nino years old when 
ho ontored the navy, seri’ing with iliHlliiotion In 
the rrouoli wars. His most important sorvicos 
were rendered in tho Arctic vogiims, Mdiillior in 
1818 ho proceeded witli Parry as his second in 
command; iho objects of the expedition wove to 
o.\'p1ore Ba/iln Hay and attempt a North-nx'st 
Passage, Boss puldiHliod tlio vcKiilts of his invoRbi- 

f ations In/] Voyage of Discovery In May 

820 lie commanded a fro.sh oxiiodilion to tbo 
Arctic regions (fitted out by Bir i'olix Ilontli), and 
dlscovoveil tho nonlnwila of ‘ Boothia ]''olix.’ Boss 
received, uu lim return hi 1833, the bonoiir of 
knightliood. Tho vosnils of this expedition were 
wrllUm down in iVrti rrtf/rc of a Bcrmd Vomye in 
Scttixh of a NoHh-wesl ]‘uss\ujc (lyfiR). Ilo inado 
yet another voyage to llio 1‘olav rogluiiH- an un- 
8MCCcs.sfnl nttompb to Ibid Sir Jolm I''muklin, in 
1860. lloss wrote Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Adinind Lord dc Huxiniarca (2 vote. 1838), a 
Treatise on Navigation by Steam (1828), and oLlior 
works. Ho died in T,(mdon, August .30, 186(1. 

Sir J^Mtiis Clark Jto.ss, liis noiiliow, also di.s* 
tingutehed himself ns an Arctic navigator. Jlo was 
horn ill London, April 16, 1800, ontcriul llio navy in 
liiB twelfth year, accompanied Sir Julia in Ids first 
and second Polar royngo.s, and in Iluj inlrn al bo- 
tween visited tho sanio rogions with I’avry in ids vx- 
podilioiiH, Ho discoverou in 1831 tlm Norlli mag- 
notiopole, and on Ids rolnrii was lowavded witli a 
po.st-cii|ilaincy. After bi'ing einuloyed by tho 
Admiralty in a magnetic snn’cy oi (Beat Briiaiii 
and Iroland, ho was placed in ooimnnnd of llie 
Erebus aiiil Terror for an I'.xpuditioii to tho ^Viit' 
aroUc Boaa (1839), and approuolied wiLidu KiO ndlos 
of tho Hovith inngnotio pole. Ho was kidgliled 
after his rotnru bnmo in 1843; mid in 1847 pub¬ 
lished Voyage of Discovery in Sonlheni Jlegwus, 
J830~43 (2 vote, 1847). In' 1848 bo made a voyage 
in tlio ISnlerprise to Balfin Bav in soavcli or Sir 
John Franklin. Hodiedat Aylesbury, v^pril .3,1862. 
Seo Mackimler, J?ois and Die Aniariik ( 1802), 
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Roi^sall €ollc}if0« a Iiuho i>iit>lic school on the 
conab ot LancashivO) 2^ iu\Iqh Sfc>W. oi l^leetwood, 
■\vtta fomuloil ill lS4i/or tlio edueafciouof the hods 
of clergymen ami otliei-a, It Iioh ten to twelve 
entrance miliuktuliiiia, iiefti'Jy thirty inAstcrs, and 
o\'cr 350 lioyrt. 

lloss iuid €roittarty% a Highkml coimty» 
the thlvd lai'gQati in ScoLlaiiilv exioiuls from tiio 
German Ocoati to tho Atlantic, aiuf is hoiindeil 
N. Ly Sutliuiiaiul. S. by InveniCfis-sliiie. In 
IBQQ-Oi it woa finally fcmioti itUo a ainglo county 
liy tliQ buumlai y ciiniitii)jaioiicrS| who also oihlcil to 
ili tlic small I'kimlcsh {tletnohecl) district o( Nalm- 
aliii-o, ttiul 0 much aiiiallci'fi'ftgmonfcfrom ItivomoBs- 
fthlvc, Its wamlwui ’i)cYl\un TOoasuveB 76 .by 67 
liiiloa, ami tlio total area is 2.08i,900 acres or 3‘2GO 
an, in,, of wlriiih 103 Mb wjvter and 736 Velojig to a 
(lo/icn jsifliids—the /<oivi.s, Tniiorft, Eire, Ae, TJto 
cast coast is iiulonted by tbo Eormich, Cromarty, 
and Moray Flrtbs; tlio avest coast by eight aca- 
iochs I nrooin, Crninurd, 't'onvdon, uvnon, &c.>. 
Tlio cli/cf of tlio ininimciiLliio stream* am tho 
Oykcll, Alness, and Coiion i the Ralls of Olomacb, 
on a head-watei’ of tlio Elcbuic, in the S\V. arc 
S70 foot highj and beautiful booh Mavco is tlio 
livi'goat of nearly a Iiuudrcd goml-sizcd frcsh-M'Ater 
lal<ea. Mam SodhaU (3802 feet), on tho Invorocss- 
sliii'O Imi'clei’i i* the liiglical of nioro than thirty 
fiUiiiuiiiA oxuBoclJiii,' 3200 leofi above aoadove), othora 
Leiiig Bon Dearg (33‘17), lionmoro (3JW5), ^n 
lYyvl* (3'12U), aiid Boii Attow {8383). The high 
grounds adbid goiKl imstuiOi ftnd syslcinatlo sheep- 
favmliig dates from ahewfc I70d. It waehal it* 
zeiiilh (luring 1800-70, wlioo •lOO.OOO sheep n'orc 
graxod in Iho county. The gleiis and low grouuiU 
111 the more favouicu portions liavc a fertile soli, 
wliich, with, tlio fine olimtito, especially, hi E^ter 
Rosa, boars Oixips oi supoilor linallty., SWn, im 
than 7 per cent of tlio entire luoa is arfl.Wp;ana 
Joss tlian 70 eoiiflro inlloa is Docupioerby woods and 
plantatloiie. WhUhy is dUtillod, and Hie salmon 
and RQOe (IsUcriea ai'O very valuable. Montroso was 
dofeatad at luvercliarmii (lOjO), uiul a tsiiiau 
.locaMte fume tu Glcusldol (1718). Sir TlwniM 
Urniiliaib, Lord Lovat, and Hugh Miller woi-e 
natives, The chief idacu.-^ are Dingivall, Iwu. 
Sturnoivoyi l^orirose, Cromarty, Strathiioner, ana 

luvevgovdouttud tlw county ititiu-ns one ^ 

to iiai'llaiiioiifc. Poi'i (1801) 88,318; (l8ol) 82,707j 
(1891) 78,647 } (1801) 77,701. See soparato articlea 
on Cioiimi'ty, Riiigwall, Lewis, Marco, «c.; ami 
an avtiolo by J. Mcwclonald in TraM. ffiQMWUl 
nndAgric. Soq, for 1877. 

KO.sHbacll, a village in Ibiunrtwi Saxony, 22 
niilcs '\V, by S. of Leipzig and 0 5ir. of Mcmebmg, 
ia flolobiatod for the victory gniiiol bore by the 
Prussians uinler Frederick the (treat {(|.v.) over 
tho Combined Rronch ami Austrian wmica on oth 
November 1757, The ' rout of Rossbaoli rciiiwnejl 
for (V long time a term of loiiroach ift the Rrmo i 
army. Tho Prufisiaim lost &l0 Icilled and wonntlcil, 
wliifa the loss of the allicw was iworo tlioii 27W) 
killed anil wounded lunl 5l)dO iiriwiners, among 
wlioni “vv^ro 0 nntl 3(10 ftwtl iicftriy 

7() ciuinun. 

Il«ss<N Paksons, thiiri l?A»r. OF, Wl 

aRtwiioiuDV, was horn \n York on lith June 1^, 
ami cdiicivLod at Trinity Gollogo, Dubliu, and Mag¬ 
dalen College, Oxford, whore ho gr^Uiatetl fitst- 
cla;« in Mallioiiiatics in 1822, During the lifo of 
Ills father 111) sat in tlio Honao of (^imoiw an 
UxiiKint'Own, ronrssonting Kings County from 1821 

to ISS'lj ho snccoertod to tho iworago la Ifrtl, awt 

was olectod a venvcsenbativc poor for Irolmul m 
1815. A« early cus 1820 lio )j«il commence to »na«a 
oxnoiiiiiouts in the constvncbion of Ihihl leiiaoa; 
bub he Buhscquoivtly devoted his -powors to w\6 


construction of a speculum for the rcflccblng tele- 
Bcoiie. Ccrtflin defects had hitherto buftlcd 
optician*—iiamdy, spliericial abovrution and absorp- 
tioii of ii^hb by apecula, and in coating spccuU 
of laige am cracking aiiU wovpiiig of the surface 
on coaling; hut Lord Iloaso succeeded In obvi¬ 
ating tho last defect, am) in countoi'Acthig l/i 
grant part tho other tivo. He began tiic coii- 
striiction of his great reflecting telescope iii 
184.1: U weighed in all 12 tons, and was inountcd 
in iib park at Parsonstown at a cost of £,30,000. 
'iiie Ihafc addition to nstronnmical knowlcOgo made 
by tins telaseope ivns tbe rawlniion of certain 
nebiilaiintogroiipsof stara; ne.vtcaiue the discovciy 
of numerous binary and triimry stars, and a tleserij). 
tlon rtf tho monn's surface. The telescope is 
described in the PhUoaophical TvanmHiom, in 
wliicli journal, and in the I'ransacHons of the fioped 
fiocielyt ^itWfw, most of hla papers wore published, 
Locil llosiae wuh president of tho Royal Society 
from 1848 to IK54. He died on 8]at October 1867, 
«;«! a .statue to ins iiiemoiy iras ereeted In Paisons- 
tuwn in ld7(]. 

Roaseudnlc,, au eloctoval division of novtb-eaab 
Lftiionshiro, in which i» Hnslingdcn 

lloS8«!tti,GAi)mBtii, an Italinn poet and man 
of lebtein, uarticnlady concernod w Danteeque 
tritteieui, wea Imrii on ^Ui February 1783 at Voato, 
in Abmjizo Citarme, tiicm fwvning part ol tlw 
kingdom of Naplea 111* father, Nicok RosBebti, 
v<w 6ug{i}{cd ill iron-tvfltlft of the (Usivlcti Ills 
iftolUer wftH Mni'ia Fj'Wicefiefl, Piolrocola, TJje 
Ijoront* were not 1» euny clrpiiiijslaTices, and Jmd 
u largo fwuxly bcsulCH Gahrioh!. two of tlie bobs 
attained soma Mrinosicei Andrea bcccniiiig a canon 
ill tiio churolt, and Domeitfco haieg wall jeptited in 
lettom ami antiquities. Gal>rIo)6 gave oatJy s gna 
of more than commou ability* atiu was placed by 
tlio local gmiidoe, tho Mftrcbosc del vMto, to study 
111 the muvciBlt^’of Nnylea. He had a lino teuor 
voica ftiul wna Boinetinicg urged to tty iiia success 
Dll vlio oporaliu alago \ ht difO'''-’ '•vitlx axxoli pi'aawvou 
that some of Id* cxtautnen-drawiiigBwiLhaBpia-ink 
might readily l>a taken (ovsteci-engvavingB; lie Mtti- 
IKwediMietrv, boih written and iiiiinoviacil, and be. 
cixiiiertiie of tho most noted improvfBatoM in Najilos. 
Tho bovliood artf) youth oi Rossetti passed in a 

period of gi-cfttpolitical tomiuoUmi.coTiBsquentxmQU 

tho revrihitioimrv and impevinl ivnrs of Franco, Ihe 
llotirhmi king rf R«plr». Fenliaand I., woa oiiabxl 
l)V tho PartheimiiBRii .Uopuhlic, and ugciu by Ixliig 
jiraoph, tlie hrothov of Napuleoii, ami In* Buocesaor 
King Jottoliiiii (Murat), tlie emperors broblier-m- 
)rt.w, awd Fonlhiujid had to Tctwe to Bicxly. Ros- 
w)ltl obtained on luipoiwtmont a* Curator of Ancient 
llroiwes ill th« Mnsaiim ef Unices, and a so aa 
librettist to the iipoiatio tlioabre of San Carlo i he 
wrote tbe libratU) of an opera, (iitiHo EnWno, wqa 
well received at tlio court of tbe Napoleonic 
Bovereigne. and In 1813acted as a membovof the 
lUrtvisional government sent to Rome by Miimt. 
After the rcfllomtiori oi Terdinnnd to Naplea in 
1815 he eoiitinncd Ms coiinecthm with /ibeial 
noliticittne. and joiiiod tbe xvUlBly-dilhiBed secret 
society ol Cbc Darbciiiar). In W’2h a imlxiavy 
iiprlalng ooinpollcd King Ferdinand to grant aeon- 
stWionon tlio modo! of that wbioli Imd ^tly 
boon ostabliaiie^l in Spain. Rossotti sftbited xta 


OBeaakiltil iwleocl art cnou, wicii wussi-maj. 
hair’). The good faith of the kmg was highly 
dnUona from tho fiwt. and in 18./1 h6 flbjogafeed 
fcliQ Mmsbitnbion, ami pub it iloxyn wbU the aid ot 
Aiisferian troop*. The constitiitionabBta ivote pro- 
scribod and pcraccutacl, Rossetti among them. Iwo 
vereesin one of lila lyrics aro .said to linvAgive^ 
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especial oil’eiico to tlie Iciny—‘ Clit i Saiwli wl i 
Luvolli Noji sono movti aiicor' (‘For .Saiula anil 
LouvoU aie nob yet dead ’—alliuUiig to theaBSemaina- 
tion of Kotzebue ami of the Duo do Berri). Bom- 
setfci had to e-scai^e fi'Oin Najdea witJi fcJio IcindJy 
coimivancc of tlio Bribisii admiral, Sir Gralinia 
Moore, who slnp]]ed him oil' to Alalta in tire 
dlsgiilso of a British naval oiliccr. In Malta ho 
won treated with great liberality and (lielinction by 
the governor, Jlr Iloolchaiu FrerQ; and towards 
1824 he came over to London, with good rccom* 
inciidatiojiH, to follow the caveor of a teacher of 
Italian, In 1326 ho Jiiarricd Francos MavyLavinia 
Folidovi, daughter of a Timcan father and English 
motlierj soon afterwaixls ho was elected nrofessor 
of ICaltati in King's College, London, 'lliey had 
four childron: (1) Maria Fi’ancesea, horn 18‘i7, 
died 1878 (aiibliov of A S/ia<ioio of Dante, &o.); (2> 
Gabriol Gharles Dante (see below); (3) 'William 
Miclinol, born 1820 (critical writer, and editor of 
Sholloy); (4) Christina Georgina (»cc holow). In 
London Rossotti lived a stm)joi», laborious, and 
lioiioiuablo life, greatly respected by his pupils, 
and by Italian resulonts and visitors; ho was a, 
mail of atvoug and steady nn'ectiotis and vivacious 
toinporainont, earnest and singloonindod in all hia 
pui'sLiiUi. _ lu politics ho was a vigorous liberal, hub 
more inclined to a constitutional monarchy Uian a 
ropnblic} in roligion ho was mainly a froothiiikor, 
but tending in his lator years towards an iindog- 
inatlofonuofChriaUanity. Tliougli totally opposed 
to the papal eystoni and protenslons, ho would 
nob openly abiuro, in a Protestant oonutry, tho 
Homan Catholic erecd of his fathers. His liealth 
began to fall owavds 1842, and Itis sight bccamo 
ilim, 0110 oyo being wholly lost. After sumo 
attaolcs of n iiaralytic oliavactor he died in Alhany 
Street, London, on 2Qth April I8S4. Besides simio 
poems published in Italy, llossotti produced tlio 
lollowiiig works i Dante, Convnxcdia (the luforno 
only wtw published), with a comniontary aimiug to 
show that tho poem is chiolly political and anti- 
papal ill its liuior moaning (1820); Loi> 2 nrUo Anti- 
e/io la (‘Tlio Antl'papal 

t which produced the Koformatlon —an English 
Irnnslatiun also was pulillshcd), ruiiiforciiig ami 
greatly axtendlng tho sanio genoral views (1832); 
Iddio c I’Uomo, l:la(lcrio (‘God and Man, a 
Psaltery’), pooms (1833); II Mistcro ddV Amor 
Plalonico del tUedio Dvo (‘ I'lio Mysterious Platonic 
Lovo of the Middle j\ges ’), 6 vols., a hook of daring 
ami siibLlc spoculation Lending to dovolup tho 
analogy between inaiiy illuslrlnus writom as form¬ 
ing a secret society of anti-Catliolic thought, and 
tlie docbviiica of Gnosticism uiui freemasonry (18-10); 
this book was printed and propuml for piiblication, 
but ivithliold 08 likely to bo ilccniud rash and sub- 
vorsive 5 La Jkcdrice di Danlc, contomling that 
Dnnto’s Beatrico was a symbolic poreonago, not a 
veal womaii_ (1842) 1 11 Veggenlc in HolUudinc 
(‘Tho Seer in Bolibndo’), aspecnlativo and partly 
autobiograpliical poem (1840); it civonlatcdlargely, 
though claiulcstinoly, in Italy, and a medal of 
llossofcti was struck Lhero 111 cominoinoralioii; 
Persi (iiuseollaiieous poeuiH), 1847; L’Arpa Euan- 
ijdka (‘Tho Evangelic Harp’), loliKions poems 
(1802), Tho views of lloHSotbi reganiiiig Imiilu, 
along with _ Potvarea ami many otlior Itnliaii 
authyrs, excited a great deal of coatrovemy, wliioli 
still continues in vniions forms and with vaiying 
furtimos. His memory is nmcli revwcd in hm 
native place, wliere tlie house of Ills birth has been 
bonglit as public property, and a theatre and tho 
chief square have boon iiained after him, 

Dantis GAniuisi, Ho-sshtti («v, properly Gabriel 
Charles Dante), older son of the foregoing, was 
born in Charlotto Sticet, Portland Place, London, 
on 12th May 1828. He was educated 111 King's 


I College School, Loudon ; bub, liaving from his 
' earliest years evinced a wisli to become a painter, 

! he w'os taken from school in 1S43 and cominonccd 
, the study of art, entering soon afterwards the 
I antique school of the Royal Acailcmy. IJcio Jjo 
associated with the young paintois John Everett 
Millais and William lioliiinn Hunt, and tho sculptor 
Thomas 'Woolner j along witii tlieso three ho founded 
the so-calIc<l Pro-Kapnaclito Brotlicrliood, which 
was coninletcd by ilio addition of Lhvoo other mem¬ 
bers. Tlio chief incentive to the foundation of this 
society, and of tho school of art which it initialed, 
was the distasto and disrespect felt hy tlio yonlhful 
artiata for the ixiverty-striclcon conceptions and 
slurred execution which marked most of tho art 
then cuiTonb in England, mingled with a sincere 
and reverent delight in thnso qualities of gonuino 
and spontuucoiis invention, lofty fooling, and 
patient liandiwoi'k, which had been developed by 
Iho European schools of art preceding Iho cul¬ 
mination of Rapliaol and Isis foliowcrs. A natural 
result of thift frame of mind was a tlispoMtion to 
realise objeeUve details to tho utmost, with a view 
to the thorough authenticity of tho visilile means 
through which ideas arc convoyed; Imt it was a mis¬ 
take of some oliservors, who noticed a sci’n]ui)ons 
exactness and soniulimes a plotliora of details, to 
suppoao tliab the main conceni of tlie associated 
avtiats was vcally witli the details, and not with 
the ideas. The English Pro-RapliaollLos wislicd to 
oxliibit true and Iiiglt ideas tin-ough tlio medium of 
true and rightly ombovatod details, Two olhor 
mistalcca havo been ficqnontly repeated concorning 
those artists : llrst, that tlioy wore an offshoot 01 
tho ‘Traclaiian’ movement, guided by religious 
pietism; and second, tliat they wore sol going by 
Mr Buskin. Eossebti’s oarliosb oil-ploUiro, ox- 
hibilcil in 1840, was 'ThoGirlimoi) 0 / M/orVirgil)} ’ 
J)w iio.xt (1800), now in t))e J'fjitiiMm) Gallojy, ' TJjo 
Aiiiiunciation.' Aflci’ this hu withdrew from ex¬ 
hibiting almost entirely, and Ills art duvoloped 
throngli other phases, in wliich thosensu of linman 
beauty, inleusityof abstract expression, and I'lelincHS 
of colour were leading otomonts, lie producml num¬ 
erous wato’-colouw of a Icgondai'y or romantic east, 
several of them being from the iiooms of Danie, 
othci's from the Arthurian tradilioii, Among Ids 
prinejifai oll-pictures arc tlio Triulyeli for l.liui- 
dalVdiathcdiul, of the 'Infant Christ adored hy a 
Shophoiil and a King,' 'The llolovod' (tho Urido 
of ill© Canticles),'Danto’s Dream' (now in tho 
Walker Gallery, Liverpool), 'Bcata IJoatrix' 
(National Gnllory), 'I’andora,'' Prusoi’])ino,’ ‘The 
Blessed Damo/ol' (from one of his own pouniH), 
‘T'ho Komaii Widow,'‘La Gldi'lamlala,’ 'Venus 
A.sittrto,'‘Tho Dny-(b'eam.' Ho dosignod si-U’ora) 
large compositions, such as tlio ' Magdalono at tho 
door of Simon tho Pliariseo,' ‘(Uollo Fainting 
Dante’s Portrait,' ‘CasHaudia,’ and tlio 'Boat or 
Jhivo' (from n Honnot hy Divnto); Imt Llioso ho 
failed to carry out as pietures on an adequate scale, 
partly owing Ui his receiving constant conindsHionH 
to oxcculo smaller works, oimslsting mostly of 
fumalu halMigmx's ideal in invenlloii or feoUng, 
and c.\ccutod in lifo-Hizo, Tho oarly sUidies of 
Itmfflobti in art had not heen so steady oi’ systematie 
as inii'ht have heen wished, Aflcnvivnls, lioglii- 
niiig ill 1848, ho had the advantage of some 
friondiy training from ids constant inl-imato, Mr 
Fortl Madox Brown, tho hialorloal palnlor; but, 
notwithstanding his passionate impniao as an iu- 
vontivo artist, and his improBsivo vealisatiou of 
bo/iMfcy in eonntonaneo and coloiii’, some short- 
comiom in sovoro draughtsnianHld)) and in tcclmical 
method, and some degree of maimorism in form 
and tvoatinont, have often, and nob unjustly, boon 
laid to his charge, llossotti liogan writing poetry 
about tho same time tliab ho tome dollnitely to tlio 
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study of painting. BoHides aoni© juvenile work, 
and Hoiiio tianslationa from tho Qormau(tliafc of 
Hmr!/ the Lqici\ by Ibe medlfisval [web, HarCfiiaim 
von tier Auo, ia prosoi'vctl), lie oxecuted ft number 
of tvanslnfcions from Dante and otlier Italians, 
puidislicd in 1801 as 'I'he JSarlg Italiati Poets, and. 
again in 1874 as Dante anti his Circle, Two of 
Ills beat-known original pooina, The Portmit and 
The Blessed Dumosel, wove written in Ills ninot^nth 
year, and many otlioi'a followed. Theso wero 
about to bo pnimblioil in ISOi in. a voimno ieomo of 
tiieni Laving boon pieviously printed in magazines 
—oliiolly in The tferm, 1850, and The Ox/om and 
Cambridge 1850), but a domestic 

calamity intervened, and all idea of imblicabion 
was sot aaido for some yoavs, Rossetti Uatl fallen 
in love towards 1851 ivitli a very beautiful girl, a 
diQaamalcor’s assistant, named EliKabetli Bleanor 
Siddal i bo married bor in 1800, bub she died sud¬ 
denly in Pobruary 1862. In tbo firab ininulso of 
desmvation he huvied his MSS. in her eolnu. In 
1800 ho thought lit to rocover them, and in 1870 lie 
issued Ills volume named Poems, containing the 
bulk of those compositions and several obliera 
written not long boforo the date of publication. 
This volutue was a suecoas ivith poetical leodeia, 
aiul was I'ovieivod with groat mlmiration fttul even 
onlhnalnsm by some loading critics. Latein 1871, 
bowover, Mr Robotb Buoiianan, writing in the 
ConUmporaru Peviow unclor tho psoiiuonym of 
Thomas Matliand, nCtaokod the book on litorary, 
and more ospoolally on moral grounda, and boou 
aftorwavds lio ropiiblialiod his article, The Fleshly 
School of Poetry, as a \mmphlet. Rossetti woe 
now in a dopressed stato of hcaUb. snAbring 
nnicli from insomnia, from an abuso of chloral as a 
palliattvo, and from, woalcoiied oyosiglit (ho often 
tliougiit lio would become blind, os ms fatiier bad 
very nearly boon). Tho lUcracy debmetlou, con¬ 
spiring with pliyaiofti malady, produced a strobg 
and oxaggoratoaen'oetunoa lumt itiul from about 
the mlddlo of 1872 ho uecamo morbidly sonsitivo 
(vnd gloomy, and very recluse in liis liabits of life, 
thoudi Ills naturally stroiia sonso, and his timi or 
mliuh ill which a good deal of iiumour and practic¬ 
ality was blondcd with Idealism, continued to fonn 
a ftubalantial conntorbalanco. In 1881 he pub- 
lishcil a socoiid volnnie of poems named Ballads 
and Sonnets (containing soino of his AneBli work, 

‘ Roso Mary,’ ‘ Tho Wliitc Bliip,* ‘ Tho King’s 
Tragedy,'and tliocompletedsoimofc-scnnence, ‘The 
House of Info’ ), _ami at tho samo timclic rc-lsaucd, 
■with some omissions and interpolations, tho Poems 
of 1870. Ilia liealtli was by this tinio oxtvomcly 
siiatlorud. A touch of paralysis aflected him 
towards the cud of 1881, and, retiring in the hope 
of soiutt impvovoiuonb to BLvchington-on-Sca, near 
Margate, ho dlod Llioro of iirmmia on Oth April 
1882. Tlio poetry of Rossetti is liitonso in fcelinc, 
oxuUcd in Lone, highly imUvidnal in ncTSOiial gift, 
pictiirosquc and somoLimes pictorial in timtmont, 
ami dahovatcly wrouglit in litciniy form. Those 
cliavactoristics avo Hometiincs made consistent with 
Bimpllciby, but itioro goiiovaily with subtlety, of 
omolioii'or of liiought. As in his paintings, there 
in a strong mcdimval tendency. It is now gonovnily 
allowed that Mr Buoliaiiaii’s eliarces of iiiiinorality 
agniiJSb tho writings wore wide of the mark; 
indeed, bo himself luw adniittod and proclaimed os 
mnoh. Rossotti ivos iuliiuato at one or other 
|iorifid of Ilia life with many of the Ixjsb men of 
fciio clay. In politics lie took no part. Ilia religions 
\'i©w9 u'oro vagiio—at times negative wiough; 
but lie had a strong seuso of revoronw, and 
a ioiulenoy to awpovRtibiou lutiier tlian distinct 
faith. In person ho was of nilddling holglib, with 
a liaiidsomo, expressive pliyaiognomy, more Italian 
than English, llis portrait, ft pondl-dmwfaig 


cxeeiitecl by lihnsclf towards tlie age of cmliteen, 
is ill the National Portrait Gallery. He was 
^uaraua, untlivifty, wanii-tempered, clear-headed 
bat not discnrsivo in habit of niiiu], very natural 
and uiiftfl’eoted ia manner, concentrated in aims 
and modes^ of ivork. In almost all companies in 
wliicli he mixed he assumed amljuesei-ved a inarked 
ftscemlcney, due to his exceptional faculty and un¬ 
compromising tone of wind and clioi-acter. 

Ciii)iaTi}]A Georgina Rossetti, younger 
liaughtcx of Gabriele and Frances Iloasotti, was 
l/oiu in Charlotte Street, Portland Place, London, 
on 6tU Dccemljer 1830. She was bronelit up 
cnbu'oly at homo under her mother’s tuiuon, as 
a jiiember of tho Anglican Church. She began 
writing veiiso iu early gLvlhood. Before she 
WAS Bovciitcen a little volinno of her poetry was 
privately printwl by lier maternal grandfather, 
Gaetano PoUdori, iviio kept a printing-press for bis 
own coirveiiiouce at his residence in London. Her 
publications are ffoh/in-JlInr/ael and other Poems 
(1862), The Prince's Progress and other Poems 
(1860), Singsong (1872), A Pageant and other 
Poems (1881); and, in prose, Comnioyipluee and 
other Stories (1870), SpeaJcing Likenesses (1874), 
and a few volumes of a devotional kind, among 
M'bioli the one named Time Flies, a Reading Diarm 
containing many composiLious in verse iutcrspersecl, 
doaorvoa pavVicnlar wcutiwi. The majovity of her 

K iems, in a collected form, ■wore ro-issiied in 1800, 
iss Rossotti, ivlioBo hoaltli has goiiernlly been 
more or less weak, lias lived a very sechKied life, 
divided principally between the fnmily-nli'ections, 
and mote csnecially devoted. attention to her 
motJioi* (ivlio died at a very advanced age in I8S0), 
and earnest religious thought and practice. In 
direct pooUc gift and intrinsic qunUly of poetry 
she may be regarded as fully equal to her brotliec 
Daiito Gabriel, nltliongh tbe outcome is of a less 
cAiispfcnous kind. Her poems have a singular 
degree of grace, dolieaoy, and spontaneity, deep in 
fcolhig, sonsitivo and eevtain in touch, and marked 
by great purity of emotional thought, and by an 
unfailing instinct of stylo. Several of her lyrics 
have been set to music, and cantalas for two or tho 
longer \¥3Qn\a~‘Ooblin-Marhet and Songsin a Corm 
/IcW—have been composed by Mv Aguilar and 
I’rofesaov Maefarron, 

As to Qnbriole ItoBsetil, vurlons oriticnl articles togord- 
Mig bill), more especially’ disQUBs'ing or confuting liis views 
ooncoming Dante, ko., will be found jn contomnorary 
Iieriodicais, and in some volumes j the work of Aroux, 
ontitlod Danle HirSliqiie, Rivolutiomaire, d Sociolistc 
is founded chie<iy on Rossetti's rosoorohes, wliioh 
itprosonts iu nn exaggerated form, There is no complete 
hiogmpliy of Gabriolo llossctti. As to Donto Gabriel Ros¬ 
setti, BOO WilHnin Diinle Oabrlel JlOBSclli,(iRecord 

and Stadit (1882); mil Oaiiio, ReeollecUont of Danle 
Gakriel Rossetti (1882) { iloseph Enight, Zi/e of Dafile 
OttbrielJtosseUi{i887i 'Great WiUei-s’soiieB); William 
lloutti, Danie Gatviet Rossetti ub De«u;ner etid irrifcr 
(1889); also tho aitiolo on Roasetti in tho Encgelopeedia 
Dl'itannica, written by Theodore Watts. As to the 
print^pal wntwga of Qabrioie Rossotti and tluee of his 
ohlldron, our articles furnish tho rcqiiisito dotailB. The 
younger btothor, Willinin MiotiBcl, haa publialiod the 
following hooke! Dante's Coiucdi/, the Hell, blank vexae 


keals (1887): SkeUeg's Adonais, with Rotes, die. \ Claren¬ 
don RroBS, 1801); annotated editions of Sliolley niid of 
UMite Qobrlcl Riasotti (2 vols. 1830), and other writings. 

Jlossif Pshi/EGRINO, ivas boi n of ft noble family 
ftb Carrara, 13th July 1767^ IlaBtudicd at Bologna, 
and was made professoi' of Law there at twenty- 
live, Kxilod after the fall of Murat, lie obtained a 
oliair at Geneva, and there wrote hie 'Jb'aiib. do 
Droit P6nal. In 1833 Louis-Piiilippe dalied liini 
to Paris, and appointed him professor of Political 
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Economy ot tlie College doPmuce. l*’oi’ liis Gwrsde 
Dvoit Constitvtioiiner{].%i'Q)\\ii wnsnaturalisednutl 
made a member of tlie Chaitibor of I’ecre. Ho was 
sent to Homo as ninbassadoi' in 184u, and thore 
witnessed all the events of 18i8, having again 
bocoino an Ifcnliau subject after the fall of Louis- 
Pliilin[)0, Wiioii Gttllcd to tlie ministry by 1‘hui 
IX. HoftsL strovo to opiiose the party favourable to 
the Houao of Savoy, and devised an alliance with 
Naples, Itis object Ijoing a coxifederabion of Italian 

S riucos witli tlie pope as presUlent. This roused 
le hatred of the Homans, and Uosai wiiastablicd 
to death by an unknown Jiand on the I6th Novoni- 
bor 18i8. 

Rossini, Gioacchino Antonio, Italian onoiatie 
composer, xvas bom at Pesavo, on tlie Aclriotic, 
February 20, 1792, and was the only child of 
Giuseppe llosaini, town triunpoter and inspector 
of slaugliter-limisoa, from wJiom he inherited his 
bi'iglibiieas and liuniour. From the ago of seven ho 
studied music and singing at Hologiia iimlor various 
niasbera, till in 1807, after having uppeurwl as oon- 
diictor of the local Aecndoniia dci Concordi, ho 
entered the Ilologna Liceu, or oonsorvatorimn. Ho 
floon became known in noiglibouriiig towns las 
aecompanist at tlie tlioatros, tnivoiling along with 
his fatnor, now a hovn-playor. Nunioroue oporatlc 
works, mostly succcsafiil, wore written for tho 
tlieatvea at Venieo, Ilolugita, Itome, &o.; at Milan, 
in 1812, in IHotm di PunujoM luado a groat im- 
pvoasion, and gained the composer oxoinption from 
the Fronoh conscription. Next year TaucreUi, at 
Venice, eveated the wildest oxcitemwt, wliioh Boon 
epimd ovur Italy. After producing aovoral othor 
works, now muritly furgotton, ho was oiigngod ns 
miialoal direetui-the San Carlo and Del Fondo 
tliQabrca at Nnidos. On February 5, iSlO, wus 
brotiglit out at llio Avgcukiiio theatro in Ibmio 
/f Pitrbioi'o di Hevigliu, toundod on lioauniarohais* 
play, and written in tliirtoon ilays. From tlio 
prediloutioii of tho Homans fiir tho aged Faosivllo, 
wliu had written an opera oil tlio same play, and 
from a Horios of hulicrous accidents, it rcsultod 
uu the iiist nlglit in a completo (Insoo; but noxt 
niglit, after tbo Arst act Imd lioou fairly beard, tho 
piiblio in their onthusinsin iiroceedocl to Itoseini’s 
liouBO, and conducted liitn to tiic tlioatro in Iriiinmh; 
and its poimlarity iiioieiised witli each Buccewling 
roprcBontntion. Of nil his works it has tho prospeet 
of ino.st lusting vitality, utul in its ccmiplolo accord 
tlie Ubvotto is tlie most perfect tuj a whole. 
Olello next came out in Naples, and marked an 
advance in the style of scrion.s opera, but was nut 
nt first sncccssfnl; tho tragedy ^vas too sombre. 
Tiio coinio CcHcreiiiola, in 1817, was favourably 
vecoived in Homo, and iiiimodiatcly tlioroaftor Ltc 
Quzzii Lcidni obtained a triumph at Milan. 
Tlicso \vorc rupidly followed at Naples by Armidn 
and Mosi in Eyitlo (1818), JAi del Laao 

(1819), anA ^^Hofnelto Scoondo (1820). In 1821 lio 
iiiaiTicil Isabella Colbrnii, who liad sung frci|iiently 
in his uporas, and tlio two proceeded to AMoima, 
wliore his music and Iub abtractivo poiBonality 
cavviod all bc(«re him, in sjpite of some bitter 
opposition. Aftor bis votnvn to Bologna, 5'cwitm- 
jrtidc was Avritlon in 1829 for the FoiiiccTlieabre, 
Vunice; but tlioiigli l!iu greatest, ai' at least Llio 
moHt (uivnnccd, of Iris Ttalian works, it hud only a 
hikowanii rcccptiini—it was too hoai'y for Iho 
VoiiQtiaiiH. Invited to Loinlou, ho and hw wife on 
llioir way tliilhor paid their first visiL to Fmi.s, 
where ho had so coiclialaracoptiiiu that ho reaolvcd 
to return. In England lie was wolcomed with the 
grentoflli favour by tho king and the aristocracy, 
Init prodneed no new work, tlinugli intich was said 
of an oiicra luteiidod for the King » Thoalro. 

Oil Ilia vetuni to Poiia he eiitoml on tho 
duties of director of tlie TJi6CLtro Italion for 


eighteen months! and, though not oxactly tho 
man for micii a post, lie Jiad tho credit of 
engaging several famous singers, and [iroduced 
some of liis already written oiiovus, as well as 
Meycrbeer'H Crociulo. Holaiiicd in tlie service of 
llio king, he went on to adapt several of his works 
to Fronoh taste i ManmeUo, appearing in i(s iieiv 
shape os Xc diige da Coi'intn; Mdisc; and Lo 
CoiiiU d'Onjs ncu', but worked up from old matorial. 
Aftor an interval of a year, spent in retirement aiul 
Bludy, thcro appeared nt tlie Aciidiinrio, on August 
3, 1820, hiH greatest work, Onilhnmc Toll, con- 
coivedand wmteu in a stylo entirely diAorontfvom 
anil superior to that of his Italian operas, and more 
nearly conforming to motleni dramatic ideas, _ Its 
success was hnincdiate and immense, but, ciriclly 
owing to tlio wrotohed libretto, nob lasting. From 
this poiiod till liis death Iris pen was scarcely move 
than onco again resumed ; except a few triilcs, its 
only product was tho Stabal Muter, limt given in 
18H, liigiily nttraotivo ami always popular, but 
lilUo in keeping with tho majestiu sadness of tho 
subject. After the decision, in his favour, of a 
Icilioim IawbiuL, ho retired in 1890 to Bologna, to 
comfort the last years of bis fatlior, and to bestow 
tho utmost care on tho LUeo, tvlricli lie raised to a 
high posilion os a scliool of music. His wifo died 
ill 18 <j 6, and in 1847, after he had married again, 
rovohitlonary distmbanocB drove him from Bologna 
to Florunoo. In 18(35 he returned to I’avjs, and In 
his villa at Htuisy bocamo one of the most noted 
and attractive poiBonalilie.^ of tho capital. IIo died 
lUocQ, Novomboy IS, 1808. lie Btiuiils at tho head 
of Italian composers for tho stage, tliimgh Voidi 
hsa now far wiclor populavlty and greater (Iraimvllo 
foi-co ami pasbion, and though only a few of his 
operas still hold the Aohl—-above ail, tliu JMtrh'.r, 
acnurnniido, and Tell. lli» early •\^'()l'kH 

would now sound strangely old-fashioned, but ho 
led the waj'in reform and progress up to modorn 
ideas. 'White all Iris iin]>n>vcments iiad htion also* 
whei'O uuiicipatcd by Moicavt, and soino of his 
devices were very tranH]>iirunt and hood booaino 
haekiicycd, tho taste of tho uiuliunco.H for whom 
ho wrote must not bo furgotten in estimatiug liis 
music. The greatest of liis^ varied gifts was an 
inexIiausUblo facility in croaking molodiuh which at 
oiico delight tho car"~an nnacijuirable iiosHitssion, 
and the lii-sl rciptislto of a groat oum poser; ami 
though ho did not use nil tho ineanH availalilo in 
Iris art, tho aploudkl vcsulte ho old iviuoil avo porhiips 
on that account ovon tlio more renuirliable. 

Sco Dig hiogmidiy by 11. H. Edwnrdu (1899), tho hiuiio 
nutlioi-’H shoi'tov Life hi tho '(Ticnb Jdimloiiuis' HurluK 
(lUUl), Slid tho luoi-o uxteiisivo Fronoli work of M. 
Axevedo (ItUKi). Tlioiii nro alao worlta on HonBitii by 
Meiitrund, Kamiliui (1H75), niid Sitkiu'd (1882), 

Rogso Aiitlco. Soo IkJnpiiYiiv. 

R«ss*.8lilrc. SeoHo.sH and Chdmautv. 

Hostel* (corrupted from HogiHter) is a list of 
iiidividualH, or corjis, kept by the various stall' 
olliuem of iho army to ensure tho allotment of 
duties in proper rotation. Thus (illicovs avo du- 
Uiilcd ill turn for guard, eomt-maiLlal, or other 
dnliea, aecoi'dlug tu the distvict, gavvisou, ov voj'l- 
nieiilal roster. Hcgimonls, hulLulionH, and baltevlos 
Uiko their IIIrii of foreign sorvice aecordiiig to the 
ndjulaiili-goiiurul's roslur. 

Rostock* tho most important town of Moeldon- 
Imrg-Soliwerin, and ono of the busiest jiorta on the 
Bailie, stands on the Wernow, 7 miles from its 
mouth and GO miles by vail NE, of iilelnvoriii. Ik 
coiiHists of bho city proper, surroundoil by promon- 
lulcu on the sito of llio old fortillcatioiis, and 
suburbs wlitcU have grown ii]) beyond them. It 
hoR bwAjk* taivB for wool, horses, awl cattle *, impovts 
coal, witio, horrinys, jmtrolouni, groeeiies, timber, 
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«&c. j exj)oi'ts grain, m’ooI, llax, and cattle ; owns a 
moioautile ileot of 750 vessels of some 160,000 tonsj 
and is entorod anmially by nioro bliaii 0(H) vessels 
of about 120,000 tojis. Vessels above 200 tons an- 
load in part at Wariioiuunde, at tba mowtli of tlie 
river. The iTiduBtries are very varied, the most 
iniportniifc boinjj ahipbiiilding, the inalciiig of 
luaoliiiiery, tanning, browing, distillmg, the mann- 
fnotui'o of lints, tobacco, i!cc. The tiiiiveraiby, 
foiinclod in 1418, bub robiiilt in 1867, Is the chief 
of the public instibntionsj it has 40 teaclicm, 360 
stiulonts, a library of 140,000 I'olmnes, mi otecrm- 
tovy, and an expeiimental aavicultural colony. 
Amongst Llio cliurclios are St Mary’s (1398-1472), 
one of Llio (Inoat (lOtlnccIiurclicsof norllt Gernmiiy, 
in which is a nioniiincnt of Giofcins, and St Petei4, 
with a tower 414 feet high. Tite ducal jiolacc 
(1702) and the 14tli-contury Gotliio towu-hoiisc 
also doBcrvo mention. There is a handsomo public 
park. The statue of BUicher, a native of the town, 
adorns one of the squares. Pop, (1875) W,172; 
(1890) '14,388. Ilostoolc, an ancient Slav town, was 
burned to the ground by Waldoniar of Denmark in 
1101. In 1314 it camo to Mccklouburg. About 
this time it enjoyed great i-opiito as a powerful 
nioniber of tho IlaiiaoaUc League, and secured 
impovtanb rights of sclf-govornnieat. It still ^los- 
S03HQS a thovougldy ropulniemi nnmicipal constitu¬ 
tion, and fui'iiis a sopavate ustabc in tho Meck¬ 
lenburg Assoiubly. SCO history by ICoppmonn 
(Roatock, 1887). 

llostoil't (1) n town of south Russia, stands at 
the lioad of tlic della of tlio Don and on the rail¬ 
way (1875) from Moscow to tho Caucasua. It 
owus Its ovigiu to tlio fouiulutiou of a fortress 
horo in 1701, since wliicli time the progress of tho 
town, owing to its advantageous situation, has 
boon rcinamable. Pop. (1881) 44,500; (1886) 
01,250. It oxnorts corn, lluon, and wool to tho 
valuo of £8,000,000 a year; its imports only 
roach £30,000. Tho maiiufacturos are growuig 
vaiiidly, tho principal articles i)ro<luood boiiig lopes, 
touaceo, macaiom, soap, and leather; hut tlioro 
are also shipbuildlng-yardH, wool-eleansing estab- 
lislimonts, and oaviavodactorios. Two important 
fairs ara hold liova ovovy year.—(2) One of tlio 
oldest towns of Russia, stands on a .aiimU lake, 120 
miles by rail NNE. of Moscow, and Inua celobralcd 
markot-gardoiiH, a largo fair, an extensive trade, 
tallow-works, ond coarse linen mauufaotnros. Pep. 
11,898. 

Rostopcliiiic, PisoDon Vassilieviok, Coumt, 

a Russian general, was born in the government of 
Orel, iravcli 28, 1703, and entered the Russian 
military service as a lieutenant in tho Imperial 
(iuftvd. Ho won great iiifluoiico over the weak . 
iniiui of tlio Emperor Paul, who promoteil him to 
various ollices in vapid succession. In May 1812 
tlic Emperor Aloxandor appointed him governor of 
Moscow. lie it was, according to the French 
writers, who planned and began with his own 
hand tho burning of Moscow. But in 1823 he 
published La vh'Ui sur VIncendii dt Moscou 
(Paris, 1823), in which ho rebuts tlie charge, 
allhniiiig that this action was duo in part to a few' 
of tho iiiliabitaiiUi, ami in part to tlio violcnco and 
nogligenco of tho French. Novortholcss, hosnbae- 
quonOy vocaileil tins denial and ndmittcu Iiisshsrc 
in the burning, In tliat lie at least sot iiro to Ms 
own manslon-lionso. Ho died at Moscow’, January 
30, 1820. His works, wlncli include a ntimbor of 
hislorioal memoirs, two comedies, i&c., in Russian 
and Froncli, woro publisliod at St Petemburg in 
18.53. See life by Schnitzlor (Paris, 1803) and by 
Sdgur (Paris, 1872). 

Ros^vUlia, or Hkotsnyitha. See Dbawa, 
Vol. TV. p. 83. 
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Rot. See Fluke, Diiy Rot, 

Rotntioit. When all points of a body are 
moving with the same Velocity (q.v.) the motion 
is one of pure translation, and is easy to compvc- 
liend. When, however, this condition is not ful¬ 
filled there must exist tlie kind of motiou known 
na rotation. As simple cxainiilos, talcd tlje whirl¬ 
ing of a flywheel or tlie motion of the hands of a 
watch. In such cases wo readily see tliat there is, 
ill the rotating body, a row of points whicli does 
nob itself move. Tliis iw of points is called the 
axis of rotation, and ovoiy oblior point in the body 
describes a circle about it. To specify the motion 
coiupletely wo must Icnow not only the iiosition of 
this axis, but also tlio rate of rotation and tho sense, 
clockwise or counterclockwise, with which the body 
is rotating about the axis. The rate of rotation 
may Iw menaured by tho number of revolutions 
inailc in a clioscu time. It is more scientific, how¬ 
ever, to measure it in terms of tlic angular speed. 
If the body ia rotating nnifovinly tlie angnlav speed 
is tlie angle described in unit time by any pmne 
drawn in the body parallel to or containing the 
axis of volution : e.g. with the unit of time one 
Bidoreal day, the oartli’s angular speed about its 
axis is 2*- or 360“; but with tJie second as the unit 
of time tho angular speed is a quarter of a minute 
of arc, or 'OOOOTS in radians. 

Ill a simple geometric way a given rotation may 
bo roprcsenteaby a directed line taken of longbn 
mimcHcally equal to the angular speed, and drawn 
along the axis of rotation in that direction wliioh 
is rmated to tho souse of rotation exactly as the 
to-and-fro motion of a riglit-liandcd screw is to tho 
rotational motion of tiie screw. Saicli a directed 
quantity of dcfniite length and of definite line 
position is called byCliirord a 7‘oior. It is a Vector 
(q.v.) under the restnetion tliat its lie In space is 
limited to a paitioular stiaight line. 

So long as the axis of rotation is fixed with 
reference to linos whiol) appear steady to us, there 
is no diflioully in apprehending tlie character of 
the motion. Take, liowevcv, tlie case of a cari-iage 
wheel or lioy’s hoop rolling along tlio md. Here 
M'O may regard tho wheel ns rotating about an axis 
drawn through the contre, while tho axis is at the 
snmo time travelling forward with a definite linear 
sjiocil—i. 0 . wo may regard tho motion as a combin¬ 
ation of translation and rotation. In tills par¬ 
ticular case we may, liowovov, represent the motion 
at eacli instant os one of pure rotation about an 
axis coinciding with the instantaneona lino of 
contact of tho wlieol wltli tlie road. For, M’ith 
rolling and no slipping, this lino of contact wibli 
tho rooil is for fenc momonb at rest. And it is 
almost Bolf-cvldent that, if at any instant thore 
exists in rigid conneotion with a moving body an 
axis niomenUivily at rest, tho instantaneous motion 
must hoof tho chavautor of a rotation about this 
axis. The above is a slmplo oxampla of Nvhat 
holds goiierally In uniplanar motion—i.o. motion 
in whicli overy point oi tho body moves in a plane 
porpondievdar to a {Lxed dvreatioii, Tlic general 
tliooroin is timt any uniplanar clispiaconient what- 
over (wliich is not a pure translation) can be 
olTcctecl by a pure rotation alrout a deterininate 
axis. Since any given motion may be regardod 
ns consisting of a succossioii of displacements, it 
folIoATs that any such uniplanar motion can be 
eflcfitod by a succession of rotations about iiistan- 
lAuQouB axes wlioso successive positions in space 
and in tbo body are doturminats. 

In uniplanar motions goiiDially it is clear tliat 
tho instantaneous axis of, rotation, however much 
it may move Loth in space and in the body, must 
alwt^'S remain parallel to tlie same direction. If 
disoonblnnovis motiou ,bo excluded—and all natural 
motions are conbinnops—this instantaheous -axis 
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will i>a8B coubimioiiBly from )»Qsitioii to posLHoii, 
It will tmce out cylintbical euvfactiH, one in fipnco 
and 0110 in the body; ami at any iriveii iiiatnub 
these Bai'faces will touch aloii^' the line whicli is 
for titc iijonicnt tli6 inatantancoiis axis. It is not 
ilifTicuIb to show tliat llio complete motion of tlio 
boily may be lopvesented by the rolling of one of 
these siii'laces upon tbo oblier. In the eimple case 
of tlio caninge wheel the rolling aiirfaces are 
evklentlytbe ciicumfeienco of tbo wheel and the 
plane of the road. These theorems in Tiniplanai' 
motion have many interesting applications in the 
loineinatics of inachinevy (ace jNIinchin’B Uniplanai' 
Kincmaiics, Glavcnclon Press, 1882). 

If the motion is not uniplnnav it is no longer 
po-sslblc in general to represent it by a Buccesaiou 
of pure rotatioiia. There ie, liowevor, a very 
vomnvlcahle Ihoorem, which can ho proved wltli- 
oiit (lifliculty, bnt which is liniil of appiehcnHion 
and even of acceptation. It is that after any dis- 
placement whatever of a body in npacc there is, 
111 the body or ri^ddly connected with it, a lino of 
points wliicli is aunply shifted along its own lino 
111 space. The whole displacement may then Ikj 
otrcctcd by means of a alidiug along this lino to- 
gethor with a puro rotation about it—in other 
words, by a delfiiito aovow motion with reference 
to this line as a.'cis isce SoitBW). Even in tlio 
eimpler cose, when by Using one point of a Ijody 
wo quite o.iiolndo tmus/ftlion, It fa not easy to 

S nap the aignificanco of tlio fact that ofter any 
Bpiacomciit lliei'd is always one row of pointo 
which occupy o.'cactly the saino positions os uoforo 
the dlsplaoQmciib. Prom tliU tlieorom it follows 
that, liowover such a body itiny bo moving, Uroro is 
niomentavUy a Hue which Is at rest. This Hno is 
the instatitancous axis of rotation. It always 
passes tiu'ouffh the fixed point, and will ns it ahlfto 
in time describe two conical surfaces, ono in space 
and the obhor in tlio body. Any given continuous 
motion can thou ho ollcotcd hy tho roHtng of one 
dctorniinato ooiiloal surface fixed in the body upon 
anothor Axed in space. As a familial' exaniplo 
bake an ordinary apinningdop. Iloro to tho oyo 
there is in general a lotnbion of tho top about its 
axis of Aguro, while at tlio Mnuio time the top 
e.xcciftes a conical motion about a vortical Hno 
tlirongli tiio point of support. In reality, however, 
at any instant of biiiio the top is subject to oue 
rotation about an iiisUiiitaiic(iun axis, wliich eoiii' 
cidea neitlier with the axis of Agino nor with tho 
vortical line. This iiistaiitaiiGOUs axis oxecutos a 
dermito conical motion, both in the body ami in 
spoco. Clevk-JIaXivall (seo his collected papers) 
devised a very ingejiioiis anil simple optical method 
for obaciviiig tho position of blio Instantanoons axis, 
and so studying axperimoiitally its motiims with 
roferonce to tlio lop. It should lie mcnlioncd in 
conclusion that inlinitely small rotations mo 
resolved and compoundod according to tho same 
laws os velocities nud forces, so tliat> wo may 
regard the inabantaueous angular velocity of a 
rotating body 'as made up of component angular 
velocities about any three cluwen axes. It is tlins 
tliali the subject is usually Ucalecl analytically. 
Such a bi'Gfttnienb, however, is essentially artillcial j 
and for a natuial troalment wo must go to geo- 
inotry or to the Calculus of Quaternions (q.v,). 

Rotation of Crops. Tn successful lllWo- 
fanning it is a fuiulaineiital principle that tbo 
various crops ahall ho grown in a welhconsidorwl 
lolntioii. Tlioro are solid reasons for this. The 
plants, like the aiumalfi, of tho fai-ni dillbr much in 
their linbits and in tlie difreronb sorts of food uixin 
which tlioy fmbsisfc. Altliongh all plants tend to 
oxhaiisb tho soil, they do so in widely difTwont 
degrees 5 they withdraw from tlio soil difTeront 
kinds and quantities of ingi-eilionts. Some of tlie 


faiin crops have long, penetrating root.s, wliioh 
draw nourislmicnt from tho doenor layers of the 
soilj others have short or spreading roots, whioli 
ramify near tho surface, Covtain crops occu]iy the 
gronnd for a niueli longer period than otliers; some 
oiicouragc the growtii of weeds or interfere with 
the proper cleaning of the land ; others facilitate 
the woi'k of eradicating weeds; and iinally, 
Ibo‘cron rcsicinca’ of tho various plaiiLs of Die 
farm dilTor greatly. A glance at tho following 
lignrcs, giving the average weight of the princiiial 
ingredients removed (per aero in lbs.) from the soil 
by the leading farm crops, will sliow tlic iniportaneo 
Of growing these crops upon a cavefiilly-considcred 
sysbeni of lolation, 

FIiqk- 

Xllrogen, roiAili. Lime. Diiorle Hllltn. 

WliCfttffiOLuslioM. .19 28'8 0-2 Sll OOO 

Bnricy (40 Itiifllicls). 48 887 0 2 207 08 0 

Ontii(46bu«lu!ls)........ tC 40i ll'O 10-4 B68 

Sivodca (21 toiift).1C3 118’6 03'0 82'& 100 

Turnips (17 tniiB).112 148'8 74'0 88'1 77 

l(nii|n»Ms(92toiia}.347 8007 '12'0 62-0 17fl 

PolACOcs (0 tons). 47 70'6 9’4 21'C 20 

ncnnsfSObuslicIs), 00 07'1 !20'2 20'1 7S 

Clover li«iy(2 tons).102 8S'l 00-1 21'0 70 

MoMlow fury (11 liJiiFi).. 40 601) 82-1 600 

It is thus ohvimis that by altcvnathig tho root, 
tho cereal, mid the grass niul clover crops tlie pro. 
ducing power of tlic soil is more easily nmiutained, 
and its oxhausUon longer deferred, With IJio 
fuller kiiowlodgo which is now available both as to 
tho wants of tho plants ami Iho means of supplying 
tlioso wants, it Is possible, and in certain cases ulso 
practicable, foi- tlie farmer to grow with success tho 
Dam© kind of crop on tlie sanio land year after year 
for almost any length of time. A more ocononiical 
method, liowevor, is to alternate tho crops, so that 
tho iiatniul i-esourccs of tho noil and the repairing 
iullucnciw incident- to a judicious rotation may ho 
ullliacd to full advantage. It was long ago dcnioii* 
stvatod in jiraeUcc that wlion land lies ioj' a fow 
3 'eftra iindor groAs and clover it liewnnos onrichctl 
with ash consUlnonts and iiitvogon. Tho grassos 
and clovoro not only incrcaso the fpiantity efnitro. 
gen ill tlio surface soil hy drawing siiiiplios of it 
from tlio subsoil and from tlio atniosphoro, hut 
they have also tlio power of eoiiHorvinK that 
accmimlalcd iiitiogcn in a forni in wJ)ich it ia 
easily iiiode availablo to a crop of grain. I’olnls 
often insulUciently considered in tillngo-funniug 
nvo tlio period of growth and the season of tlio year 
cliu'liig which the crop ocenpios tho gnniml, Judg¬ 
ing fivnii tlio tablo given above, ono W'oiild iiiiagino 
that turniiMi would require in tho fiinii of iniumro 
far inoro nitrogen than is required for wheat. In 
pmotico, liowovor, it is woH known tlurt oxaedy 
tlio lovonio is tho case. Tho (lilVorcneo in the points 
just meiitionctl, that is in tlio pariuil and sea¬ 
son of llio growth of tho two crons, is rcaiioiiHible 
for this important peculiarity, Nitrilicatiun (ii,v.),ur 
tho formation of iiitratos in tho soil, is most active 
during summer aiwl autumn, and the cereal erons 
thus occupy tho gvoimd at tlio time when tlio soil is 
comiuuiitivcJy doAciont in nihaloa TJio loot-ejyjp 
on tho other liaiid is in full growth in tiie autumn, 
when tho aunply of nitrates in tlio soil in at the 
maximuiii. Root-crops consumed on the farm are 
tlioveforo a good preparation for suecceding eroiia 
of ec^als. Tlio precise form of rotation most suit- 
amo for particular farms vai ies greatly, deiiOTKliug 
upon vnnouB ciicumsLanccsi and especially (lie 
natnro of tho soil, climate, iimrkotR, available 
8UppU(» of o.xlra manuresi iimoimt of livc-stoolc 
kept, & 0 . That course of croiiping is ovidcntly 
tho most desirable which will ceonomioally Hocuro, 
with thorough cleanness of tlm soil, a high and in- 
croasiiig stato of fertility. 

Many rotations are iJased upon the Norfolk nr 
four-oonroo Byatom, which consists of (1) clovov ur 
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mixed gratia /?eeds; (2) wheat or, in many parts 
of Scotland, onte; (3) turuips, swedes, mangolds, 
potatoes, or bare fallow; (4) luirley. The details 
of tills system are generally as follows. The clb\'or3 
or grnsges are mown or grazed; when ent they are 
either used green or are dried for hay; tlie aecoud 
crop Is carted home for the cattle or horses; near 
towns it is sold oil' j or ib Is consumed on the ground 
in vOrcks by sheep, which on most liighly culnvateil 
farms receive besides a daily allowance of eako or 
corn. In districts wliere the town-inanare can lie 
obtained a top drcasing Is ap)}licd an soon os ilic 
first crop of grass is cut. On the poor and woi-se 
cultivated soils the giasS'Crop occasionally remaiuM 
down for two, or even Llireo veal's, thus extoniling 
a four into a five or six years’^rotation. Tlic clovers 
or mi.'icd seeds are ploughed up in autumn, and 
followed generally in England by wheat, and in 
Scotlantl Ijy oats. Tliese cropa are now often 
drilled, to admit of hoise and hand hoeing. After 
harvest the stubble is, if possible, clGaiicd by the 
.scariiier, grubber, or plough and iiarrows; or, where 
the maiiagomonb for several ycai's lias been good, 
any patches of couch-grass or other weeds are best 
forked out by hand. The land, espcciallyif heavy, 
or intended for mangolds drilled on the (lab, as prac¬ 
tised in the drier parts of England, may then lie 
manured and doeply ploughed: tlie gmhlmr and 
liaviowB, in Apnl or May, auilice to nropare for the 
drilling of mangolds or swedes. Heavy land, in- 
tended oitlier for roots or barley, sliould, in spring, 
be disturbed us little os possible. In Scotland, 
and the cooler moist climates of the north 
and west of England, turnips and potatoes are 
gi'owii on raised drills or balks, in which the 
maiutre lios immediately underneath the plant. 
Freeueub horse and liaiid lioelngs slimild ensure 
the Miorottgli cleaning of the crop. Unless in the 
noiglibourliood of towns, where it is gioatlymoro 
prolltable to sell oil the whole of the root-crop, part 
of tlie swede or mangold crop is taken hoineior tlie 
cattle, and the remainder consumed by sheep in 
tlio Hold, After the fallow' or oloaniiig orep another 
cereal crop'is grown; mulcr the Norfolk system 
tills is generally barley, with whicli the clovers or 
seeds are sown out, Wliore sewage or tank water 
is available Italian rye-gross is often used, and on 
laud in iiigli condition early large and repeated out- 
tings are obtained ; but rye-groes line the disadvan¬ 
tage of being a worse preparation fclian clover for 
the wlieat-ciop which usually follows. Tho chief 
failing of the four-coureo system coneists in tlie 
frequent recuvreiice of clover, which cannot be 
succussfully grown oftenor than once in six or 
eight years. To obviate this diltlcalby oiio-hulf of 
tlio clovei' quarter is now often put under beans, 
peas, or vetclies, biius keeping tlie glass or clovor 
seeds eight years apart. 

The Norfolk four-course system ia unsuitable for 
heavy laud, wlioro a largo breadth of roots camiot 
bo prolltably grown, and whore their place,, as a 
cleaning crop, is taken by bare, fallow, vetches; or 
pulse. Dave fallows are, however, much less fre¬ 
quent than formerly, being now confineil to tlio 
most refmotovy of clays, or to subjects that are 
so liopelcssly full of weecls as to voquho for their 
extirpation several weeks of summer weather, aiul 
the repented use of tho steam or horee ploughs, tho 
scaririer, gmbbor, and harrows. In snoli ciraum- 
sbniicos wiiitor vctcheB arc often put in during Sep¬ 
tember or Ocbohov, are eaten oil by sheep and 
horses in Juno or July, and tho land afterwards 
cleaned i this praotlco is extensively pnreuetl on 
tlic lieavier lands in the midlami and sonthem 
counties of England, In such localities the follow¬ 
ing system is approved of: (1) Tlio oJovor loos are 
.seeded with (2) avlieab j then come (3) boons, pulse, 
or vetches, mamired, liorse or hand hoed; (4) on 


good laud wheat succeeds; (5) oats or barley often 
follow, but, to prevent undue cxbaiistion of plant- 
food, tlib system requires considerable outlay in 
avtificiul manures, cake, and corn ; [ti) a fallow, nr 
fallow crop, deeply and tlioioiiglily cultivated, and 
well manured, conies to restore cleanness au<l 
fertility; (7) barley or wheat is drillod, and 
amongst this tho clovcr-seecls are sown. On the 
heavier came-lands in Scotland the following plan 
of cropping is pmetised : (l)ClovQr; (2) oats i (3) 
beans I {4)wheat; (5) root-crop, usimlly including 
a considerable breadth of potatoes; (0) wheat; (7) 
barley, with which tlie clovers or mixed grasses are 
sown. Under thissystem it is diilicnlt, with so few 
cleaning crops, to keep the land clean; roots, be¬ 
sides, are not produced in quantities sulficieub pro- 
perlj' to supply cither cattle or sheep during the 
winter. To remedy these defects roots may be 
introduced after the oats, aiul would be followed 
cither hy wheat or barley. Tliia extends the rota¬ 
tion from seven to nine years, 

In most well-cultivated dLstiicts, whether of 
heavy or light land, stock-farming is extending, 
and a more vigorous ell'ort is hemg made to raise 
tlie fertility of the land. Root-crops are accordingly 
more largely grown; huleed, it is sometimes found 
profitable to grow two root-crops consecutively; 
thus,.after turnips, swedes, cabbages, or mangolds, 
well manured from the town or /nrmyarcl, and 
eaten otf by sheep, potatoes of superior quality are 
produceilwith one ploughing anu a doso of port¬ 
able manure. Specialities uFmanngcincn b ooDur in 
almost every locality. Near London, ami in other 
Bouthem districts, early potatoes or peas are grown 
for market, and are immediately followed by tur¬ 
nips. In- many parts of England, where tho soil 
and climate are good, lye or vetches sown in 
Autumn are consumed in early eummor, and a 
root-orop tlieii'put in. 

Good rotations do not necessarily ensure good 
fanning; they are merely means to an end. And 
os agrionltural education a'ud enterprise extend 
fixed rotations will be less regarded, The markeb- 
gardener, wlio extracts a great deal more from Ins 
laud than the farmer has hitherto been able to do, 
does not adhere to any definite system of cropping. 
If the farm is kept clean and in improving condi¬ 
tion there can be no harm in growing wiatever 
crops it is adapted to ]>ro(luce. Crojqung clauses 
are requisite during only tho three or four lost 
years of a tenancy. The restrictions found in some 
agreements, preventing the growth of clover lor 
seed, fla.v, and even potatoes,' are inadmissible. 
Equally objectionable are clauses against the sale 
of particular Rorte of produce, such os hay or roota. 
The farmer, if he is fit to be entnistod with tho 
use of the land, ought to be permitted to groiv or 
sell oil any crop lie plenses, provided an equivalent 
in niamno' be brought back. On weU-oultivated 
laud, ill good condition, it ia now the praotice of 
tlie best farmers to take oata or barley after wlieat 
indued, some of the best malting barley in Essex,' 
on the Scotlisli cavse-laiids, and elsewhere is iiow 
grown after wheat. The frequent growtli of 
ceroala, and tlie heai’iost of liay and root crops, 
oven when removed from tho farm, may be fairly 
compensated for by judicious and liberal tieatineut 
with town-dung, sewage, or artillcial manures. 
The plont-food clispoBcil of in the move ordinary 
snlca of the farm la economically mtorSd by the; 
use of bones or fliiperphospiiate, gliano, or mtrate' 
of Boda, or by kecpuig plenty of stock on the'farm, 
and siipplying thoiii liunully with cake au(h cote. 
See also the articles AobioUltuhe, Pallow,; 
Manuks, Soils, and tlioso on the. various crops; 

RotntbrliU or Rotipera> a class of ininiit’e 
aquatic wiiinals, popularly called wlieel-auhiiaV-;; 
cules. Moat of tiiem are microscopic, v6ry .tranS':^'- 
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liaroiib, and excoeOhiyly actU'e. The hody ia 
vinseginaiited, and. alinoMlj ahvays beai's a jiostoiov 
ventral ‘ioot,’ and an aiiLorior eonipnical of cilia, 
whose inoveiiiQiitsaUL'gest n raijully rotating wlieol. 
Another cliaracteriatio fliniettire is tlie inasticftLiiig 
iinll ill the jihaiyux, acoiniilox aopwalnBconaiating 
in nart of twc liaunuGiti, whicfi work against an 
anvil. The ftiuil seeiiw to c<msiR6 of yeb Binallop 
organisma and of organic debris. TIhi uervons 
eystein consists of a single dorsal muglian. Tliero 
is a hody-cftviby conlnining IliiiJ. and fchoro ai’C 

jMnseJos rotmet- 
ing ai«l extend¬ 
ing the ciliated 
iiiso and tiio foot 
There are Jio civ- 
ciiliitory organs, 
bnt two excretory 
tubes are |n'caciil. 
liolifem live both 
in fresh waten 
and in tlio sea, 
and fiOinotiincs in 
i1ant|) n)(>s.s. A 
few lire parasitic. 
Some arc able to 
tmrvivo dcsieca- 
tiun, and may bo 
wafted about by 
the wind, bub it 
is likely that in 
Boino cases tlio 
rogonoration 
after pndongod 
drought is uno 
iu»t to ft rovivlfi- 
cfttiim of the 
ndultn, but to 
llio dttv'olopmont 
of tlio eggs, vlilcli can Lcniain fur a long time 
guicftcciit. TltC'i'C} are tlirco kinds of eggs: small 
ovrt, which tlovolop into iiioIgs j tliiii-shelled aummov 
uvaj and thick-sliflllcd restingorwintcrora. Audit 
is said that a given female produces only one kind. 
SoinoUmca they are laid In Uio water, or attached 
io waCoi'phinthi; si)iuutiino.H they ars hatefiod 

within the nioliher. In most, if not all cosob, thce^'H 
arc imrthoiiogcnotlc, dovelopiujf without fertilisa¬ 
tion. h'or In one Bevies of rotifers (Pliiluilinodiu) 
the males have nevor been fottnil: while in other 
cases tiiQ iiuilcs, which mo usually smaller and 
Biniplor ilian the females, do not succeed in fortilis- 
inu tlie eggs. As ropi-CReiitative rotifors tlio 
ioilowiug limy be montioiicd ; 'vuUjnris, 

Yory common in Htagnaut fm'h-walor {xiols; 

Jlydutina scuta, with exccciUnglj lapid dovelop- 
niGiitj Mcliaorta, wliicli forms an cnslicatliiiig case 
of disgorged pollcts; tlio pnvasilic Scison, Alborbia, 
jlaktro, wliioli have lout, or nbnostlost, thcolinr- 
flclorisfcic oilhUod wimtil / hloRcnlam, living in a 
gclatiiioiiH case; the excoudingly bonuiifiil ,SlO]iliaiio> 
ccroa j I’crhilion tumi, n iinMiue jwinping voLifor, 
witli six luilloM' log-liUu apiiundagc.s. Tlio jtoolagicnl 
nosltinn of rutifei-s Is niicuriaiii, but wnuo regard 
tlioiu n« minotely alHod to Chmtopoil worms. 

Sco Huilsoii niul Gosso, JTAfi Itoli/cra (1880)] Plato, 
in Jcnuisalie ^cHschr. /. I\^alur‘wis9, (xlx. 188(1). 



Ilydaiina scuta: 

(I, roinniodorsul vIqw] Ci, innlo ditto. 
(TTie l»liyen«v Hudson nnd Gesso.) 


llotclic {Mcrifiikis-itUc), or the Lvrn^ii Awx, 
a bird niwisiiring oulv 8 inches in longtli, rind 
comniini in winlur on Ino iiorlliuni coastsot Jlnlaiii. 
Suvi Aux. 

RotliOt Rtciiaud, one of the grcatcHt apocula- 
tive ihoologiftiis of ricvmauy, wns bom at Pospn, 
2Sbli Jaiuiary 17f)0. I'hoin the schools of Stoltin and 
Breslau Jio passed to tlio utiivcrsitics of lleidolberg 
and Borlin,. wlioro )io Inul among his tcooliera I)ani>, 
Hogol, Schleierniachor, and Nenndor, Aflur a tux) 


years’ course iii the clerical scininary ab^Yittenbcl'g 
and a siiort perioil of lecturing aa ^riwt-docQnl at 
Breslau lie .sot out for Home in Deeonibor 1823 as 
chaplain to Bunsen’s embassy. In 1828 he accepted 
a professorship in the Wittenberg soniinary, whence 
in 183fl ho migrated to 1111 a biniilar position at 
Heidelberg. In 1849 ho obeyed a cal) to Bonn uh 
professor and iinivcrsily prenohor, hnt in 1851 Jio 
i-eturneil to licidelboig aa pvofesaor of Theology and 
niciubcr of the Oberhivchenrnth, anil hero ho died, 
August 20, 18fl7. Kothe was OJic of the uobleat 
typoH of the Uioologiaii tJiat Germany has jiio- 
tfiicotl, ill his mro combination of simple iuv’aid 
jiiety witli femdess bolchiess of tlionglit. The 
imtiont enre he lavished on a wife afllioled with a 
mental iiinladVi iho great poraoiml inllucnco he 
cxoitcd over liis stiidonts, Iiis Imniililjy, clmiiLy, 
and that iim^pniiccnt piophetio optimism Unit 
already saw Uio whole universe aglow with 
the glory of the Itcdcoiiicv, all te.stify alike to the 
beauty nnd clcvathm of his chninctcr. His uon- 
ception of the kingdom of God fomnlcd by Jesus 
roiuiuda nn EugllHU reader of tlio grand scheme 
of Hooker in its ulentillcaLioii of Llio roligiouH 
and moral fuuctious of chuvcli and state, in a Iviiid 
(if refined and glnvlfiuil ICraslianiHiu. Indeed iJjo 
apocial (unetiou of tlio ohnrcli will coiiio to nu end 
ns siHiu ns Uio state has bocomo permeated witli 
the religimw idea, itspiirpoBo being nmroly tlmt of 
n temporary instrument in the roalietatimi of this 
ultimato ideal. Tho real end of Christjanitj’ is to 
create no laorai^hlcal tliooeraov, but a sniritualUed 
coiniuniiity with all its social and pollticnl fnnu' 
lions harmonised witli tho divine inomlity. Pro- 
fane and sacred seioiices will at length ccalcsco, nil 
oducfttioii will hecoma roHgtous, aud the iuntinct 
of worship uiU hud nuurinhmout in n vcgoiieracdil 
theatre aud nu olovaied nrt. The work of the 
church uicanlimoin essentially educaiiio and ])r 0 ' 
ifftratciry—itself ft muaijd and lud an will—-and (vll 
Its cUbrts torcnli'so ilHcIf as a distinct siieinty are 
ail mifaitiifiilncss to its real jniiiuiplo. TJio 
CalliulLebtii of the ndddlo ages wnH a grand 
attomjit to realise a vi.siblo eburuh, hnt fnistiutml 
iU liigliCHb end because it donatnnviised thu true 
racial rolalloim wlion It gave itself a juirpnsu and a 
IKilicy antagonislie to the stale. Thu llufonnatiou 
conception of tlio invisible cluivch was an iittompb 
G) avoid the dillicully of the OaLliolic theory, but 
it cruntod a pin'oly spiritual comnmnity, sojiamlcxl 
from the ordinary iiiiercslH of social luul iiationat 
life, and with a fatal temlcnoy to tlm erior of a 
divorce lielweon religion and morality, tho foimor 
uinphnsiHiim tho interuHls of the individual lor 
cleriiit)', tlifl hitter rajuting iimroly to liis social 
diiticH liore—ill thomsolvcH oonsiilorcd as of no 
religious value. 

llotlw’s theory deals a deathblow to clerical- 
ism ami all exaggeration of tlio imp(trbi).ncu of 
llio exterual organisnlion. It may ho tliat it will 
ho for ages yeb to como iiolliiiig beyond a devout 
iiiiflginatioii, bub at Iuu.ib it is n Hplundul aUuin)il 
to miliao llio Cliristiau dream of tlio Icingdoin 
of God, to caity into olk'c.t Ohrist’H distinction 
liotwonii more outu'iird form and inward spiiK, 
and tho ulurual fact that it is in Hfc as (!nil 
llinisclf has made it tliat the power niul spirit of 
tlio gospel ought In itiniiiFe.st itself. This .speanla- 
live theory is worked out in Die limt of LJn> tlneo 
boohs of Itotho’s unflniHhcd work, Jliii Au/chii/c tier 
Chrisllirhen fCii'c/ie. (18371—tlio second and third 
hnohs are historleali llis greatest woi'k is his 
Thcoloflisehe HUiik (3 vols. 1846-18 5 2d cd. com- 
plotcd by IfollKninnu freni his papoiR, fl vok 1860- 
71), which Hupplomonta tlio preceding book, being 
ba^l on the Biuno fiuulainoiital identity between 
rclifpoii and inorallLy, the Btavbiiig'P'’lnt'being the 
idea of God involved hi cuiiscieuBUOas, and con. 
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wloved in vclation to the wovhl and t* man. Here 
in liLR jiiivauib of analogies into the world of eciencc 
Ivoblic too often leaves Ijoliijul him tho eoliil earth 
of reality, and ventiires on hypotlieaea that arc 
little hotter than visionary, and, moreover, his 
stylo IS nob seldom Abrii{)b, obscure, and peiflex- 
ing. Ilia Doamatik, postlininoualy edited hy 
Scnonkel (3 _voia. 1870-71), completes his ethics. 
Hero he disbinguialics siiarply liebweeti Hovelalion 
itself ami the llihle—its dooiunentniy record. The 
fonuer ia nob so niiicli a supernatural conimunfcA- 
Uqw q£ 0 , vcUglevia doctriu,?, as a pavticulw: fwiw of 
God's iT.dainiitive activity, fitrongthonine and recti¬ 
fying bliG religious conaeionsnesa of man disturbed 
by sill. Hie tviic ohjcct of liovelabioii is the know¬ 
ledge of God j its inode of operation is not mojjical, 
but IS OGcompaniod by an interna) action on the 
conaciousnesa prodneing a apecial receptivity by 
means of which the external inanifcstaUons in 
iiiatory and niituvo may be imdemtood. It is 
supernatural in iU cauao, but nnfcural in its 
method, ultiinngli admitting alike of inspiration, 
of inii'aclo, and of propliocy—not contradictions of 
iiatiu'o, but ratlier inherently coustitnont eloinents 
of a Revelation, aivb&owing liigUcc laws of nature 
unknown, to man'a limited faculties, but iier/cotly 
lioinogenonna with n divine onlov. 

Dnnng his last ton yeai-a, after the formation of 
tho Piotostantoiiveroin, Rotlie took an active part 
in eooleaiastical adairs, as a loader in tho ^liool of 
Cojioillntiou. Ha ^vns an ndiuirablo preachor, but 
with oharacteiiatic luodcaty could hardly bo in- 
tiuced to publish Ida sermons. Schoukcl edited 
throe voluiiiea in 18C9, bub took unwarrantable 
ubovlltjfi wUli the in tire Nvay ol modifying 
tlio supornatuvalifiiu. A fourth and reliable voinmo 
wna edited by IV^. Hdbbe in 1672. 

rrolflgomciva which RoUw had coatrlbutod tc 
SfuUten ttnd Kritiktn lie collcoiod under the title Zur 
Doi/viaUk (18031. Aftor hie death, besides tlio books 
fllromly named, there ware ocllto<l from his jwponi Vorle$- 
liivfC’i ilbey Rircheiwcackkhlr, by IVehtgarwa (2 vola 
1876-70) i Abcndajidachteii ilber die rastoralbri^e, by 
rahnid (zvola, 1870-77); .Dci' eralo JirM Johannia, by 
UllliltiUusaar (l8T3); Tkcoluultche EiwyiiojHkUe, by Run- 
pollus (1880); Qitchichte dev Frediol, iriOinpolmMin 
(1881); QeaanmelU Vortriige v. Ahhwndlmigen' au* 
seCiiM hizieii Zebeiit^fnfu-eit, by Nippold (1880). His 
Sblic nn aibniYaViia oollootion o! apbormnvsund 

moditations, woe nUo edited by ^ippold (1^2; Kng. 
trniis. by Jnuo T. Stoddart, 1880}. 'Tho ssmo soliolnt 
Avroto iiie Life (2 vols. Ie73-7il), 

RotUciiburg* a town of Bavaria, on tlio 
Taiibor, _3G miloa W. liy S. of Nuremberg, preserves 
its luediroval cliaracter in great part iinaltereil. 
Pop. 3221, Avilo iimniifactiu'o toys and ngricultiirol 
iiiiploincnts. 

llotherluiiii^ a busy mannfaetnving town in 
tho West lUdiiig of Yorkshire, on tho right bank 
of tho Don. hero joined by tho Rothor, 5 miles 
ENE. of Slielliold by a railway oponod in 1^8. 
Its cliiof glory is tho magnificentcmcifonnohiircli, 
Pci'iiondioiilar in stylo, Avitli cvocketted spire and 
(hio west front It is probably somorrhat enrllcr 
than its roimtcd founder, Thomas do Botherliam, 
AvcIihiKliop of York (1423-lSOO); in 1875 it was 
restored liy Sir G. G. Scott at a cost of £9000. A 
Iinndsuiuo edidcQ in tlio Collegiate Gothic style, 
built for all Independent Collcgo in 1876 at a cost 
of £20,000, lias been bouglit for £8000, and applied I 
to tho purpose of agvaininav-sehooI(W83),abwliieh I 
BiRliop Sanderson Avas educated. There are also a 
niochaniea'instituto (1863); a/reolibraiyil881); 
au inllrinavy (1870); a covered maricet (1870); 
public baths (18871; a park (1870) of 20 acres, 300 
feet above tlio toAvn; and tlio Clifton Park of 
67 aoves, Avliich, costing £26,000, contains a Tine 
inanBion-lionso, and was opened by (lie Piiiice of 


Wales on 25th Jnuo 1891. Tho luamAfactuvcs in- 
elude stoyas, gtatca, chemicals, unttery, glass, rail- 
vay-caniages, &c. Ebonezer Elliott av^ a native 
of tlie suburb of llasborongli, which ig includeil 
rvitliin the municipal boimdaiy, incojporated in 
1871. Roche Abbey, a ruin, 8 miles EsE., was a 
Cistercian foundation (1147); and 8 miles NE. is 
ConiaboroHgli Castle, noticed at DoNCAsrEH. Pop. 
{1831)0.326; (1871) 26,802; (1881) 34,782; (1801) 
42,060. See John Guest’s huge HUtoiical Notices 
of Jloiherham (1870), 

Itotlicsay* a faA'Ourite Scotch Avntanng-place, 
tlio capital of Bnteshiro, is beautifully situated on 
the nortli-eostshore of the island of Bute (^q.v,), 40 
miles by water ^V. of Glasgow and 1ft BSW. of 
Greeiiocic. 'Street Rothesay Boy,’ I’inimed byliills 
400 to 530 feet high, ofiere safe anclioracre in any 
wind, and ia spacious enough to contain fcTie largest 
fleet. Its charming scenery, its batliing facilities, 
its sheltered pobltion, and the extreme ntitclness of 
its cliiuftto have I'eiulcred Rotliesay a regort alike of 
lioliday-niakere and of invalids, especially those 
aflccted with pnlroonavy disease. Its linen aA\d 
enttnn iiinmifnctiu-os, tanning, and boat-biiiUling 
are almost or quite extinct; and tiio hening-fisliery 
is now tlie piincipal iiulnsti-y, A score of tlie 
Cly<tc ateamcre toncli regularly at Kotheaay, whose 
cominodiows havbcnv was constructed (1622-S4) at 
a cost of over £80,000. An esplauatle was fornAccl 
ill 1870; and among the cliief odifioes are the county 
buiUling?! (1882-67), public hall (1870), aqnavluni 
(1873), academy (1800), and Glcntsmn Jiydrepathio 
(1843; burned down in 1801, and vebhilt). 
In the middle of tho toAA’n are the ruins of 
'Rotliesay Caatlo, founded aboAit 10D8, talcen by 
Eaco of Noi Avay (1203), the tleath-plftce of Robert 
Iir. (1406), reduced to ruin (1686), and repaired in 
1871-77 by the Marquis of Bute, at a cost of £8W)0. 
Rotliesay since 1808 1ms given tlio title of clu'ke to 
tlie eldest son of tlie Scottish sovereign. Created a 
royal bureh in 1400, it returned a inembor from 
Union till 18,32. Pop. (1821) 4107); (1881) 8329j 
(1891) 0084. Seo hooks by J. Wilson (1848) and 
Thoms (1870). 

I ftotimcliililSy thewell-kuowufftUAilyo£bE.nkcr8» 
lake tJicir name JroHi the sign of tbelionso (‘2nni 
Rothon ScliiUle,’ or ‘red aliielcl’), in tlio Jbaa's’ 
oiiartor of Fmnkfort, in which their aiiccEters lived. 
Tho real founder of the family as fm ancial magnates 
Avas MByBR Amscjiei. RoriiscHinD, a\*1io avos bom 
nt Frankfort in 1743. AUliougb educated for a 
labbi, lie emliailccd in tlio banking bnslness ab 
Hanover, and, having saved alittJo money, started 
for liiiiiseif ns a monoy-ionder and donlov in old 
coins in the family liotiio at Frankfort, Ho won fcho 
confidence of the landgrave of Hesse, Avho ontriisted 
Ilia Imanocs to Um Jcawb uianagemout, The cuvvenfc 
story, that he tnccessfnlly iiid tlie fortune of tliO 
landgrave from tlie French invaclei's.in IgOO, and 
was throiigli his patron’s gratibiicla alloweil to have 
tho almost free use of it for some years, and so hy 
this means laid tlio foundation of a largo fortune, 
is estromely doubtful. Tlie beginnings of hia 
fortune Avere in all probability leas roinantic: the 
RotlinchiUl' liouao got a heavy coiinnissiou for 
tmnaniitting mon^ from the English govei'iiiueiif' 
to Wellington in Spaui doviug the ei^t yeareaf 
the Poninaulav war; they iiianagetT the largo 
private fortune of the landgrave; through them 
the DritUU goveriunent made ite payments of 
sabskliea to continental princes; they negotiated 
large loans for Dciiiiiark between 1804 and 1812, 
At Ills death, on IStli Septembsi' 1812, Moyer 
Amschel RotlisoltUd left five sons, all of Avbom 
Avere made barons of the AAistrinn .empire in 1822, 
AnsblM Mm'iSk, the eldest son, bom,in 1773 -, diad-.i 
1866, SMOceederl as head of the firm tvb Frankforb 
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BOLOMO^' (1774-}Sr)5) ctitablislietl n, limiicli at posotl to bo fonneil by ilccoiniiosiilion of ftbalo or 
Vienna; Nathan Mevkr (1777~]836), a Iwancli siliceona limentone. It is fomul in Dorbyhliirc, 
in 1798 at London ; Ciiaiu.es (1788-1866), abraiicli England, inWnlca, and ucnv Albany, in Llic Btatc of 
at Naples (discontbaiotl about 1861); anil Jambs New York. It is biwji—-oitbei'gmyisli, rcddi^ili, nr 
(1702-1868), a branch at Paris. Apart from their blackish. It is soft and easily scraped lo pnwdei', 


(1702-1868), a branch at Pans. Apart from their 
very extonsivo private banking business these 
honses liavc been deeply concerned in negotiating 
inanj' of the largo govevniuont loans of the 19tli 
The ffjererost man of khoSi’Qyyfi.t'fintimti, 
•who really lifted the house into its position as fii-st 
amongst the banking-linnses of the world. He 
2 )inncd liis faith anil slalccd Ins forbunc.s on the 
success of Britain in her great dud with Napoleon, 


niul is well known lo lioiiHcwivcs, being nunrli used 
for cleaning and polishing brns-s and oilier inetals. 

Itottci'daiiif tUe busiest port of Ilolland, 
fiianti:i on Ijoth sldiw of DtO Manff, 10 nnle.v ftoin its 
month, and 10 miles by rail SE, of the Hague and 
45 8\V, of Amsterdam. Since Holland was separ¬ 
ated from Belginm, the trade (»f BoUerdam lias 
grown at an exivaordinarily rapid rate, especially 


and is said to have boon present itiinsolf at tlio since the middle of the ceiiturr. Now wliarves 
babble of Waterloo, from wliicli iio ]>n,otoned homo and quays and new docks have been built almost 
to London, whore, before tlio roault of the baLflc every year since 18-17. In 1888 tbo quays measured 
became known, lie liad sold and bought stock that 16 mites In Iciigth and Ihe clocks covevctl an area 


became known, iio liad sold and bought stock that 16 mites In length and Ihe clocks covercjcl an area 
brouglib him ono million sterling clear in’Olil. Ho of 100 acres; and since llio)i two now docks liavc 
was succeeded by Jjis wn LiON>H.,(18(W-7p), who beeu mode and the (sciiarale) pofcrolentn ndiarres 
djstingiiiahed liimsclf by Ms oflorts to ofteet the have been extended. Bmeo 1872 sea-going vcskoIb 
civd and_ polilicnl eniancipalion of the Jews in have ceased to approacli KoLtcrclnm by the old 
Gveab Britain, I’lio present head of the London chaimel of Brill (Bridle); tboy have iirec! instead 
branch is Lionels son, Bill Nathan (boin 18-iO), tlio New Waterwav—iiO. the Maas and llie Kclionr, 


been mode and the (separale) pobrolenm ndiarvcB 
have been oxtended. Bmeo 1872 sea-going vcskoIb 
have ceased to anpi'oach KoLtcrclam by the old 
chaimel of Brill (Bridle); tboy have nsec! instead 

- ..the New Waterway—i.o. tbo Maas and llie Kclionr, 

wJio succeeded to tlio baronctoy conferrcMl in 1847 the hitter of which has Iiccri connected u'ltli tiio 
on his undo Antbony, lie wa.s raised to the aca by a canal cut tlirougli the Point (Hock) of 
peercLgc as Baron Ilotliscluld in 1885. Ills niece Holland. Every cfforl has been mado to vonclev 
Hannah (ISGl-.-OO) wa-s in 1878 inarrlcd lo the l*)ar] this now waterway available lor largo ocoan-coing 
of Roaobory. Kc'o Ueoyos, j/ic J^oihui'/iittls (1887), slcamcra, and tlio work of iniiirovemeiiL has hceu 
and J)«-i Ilttus (Pmgno, 1807). constantly going on over sirico it was opened, until 

RoUrevn. Seo Rotaxoiua. i'' 1890 it had a depth never less tlmn 22 foot at low 

Ann 7 ,/v. « ic« i-hlo, and big hliim wore able to reach thosoa in two 

KotoinaUinia. Rco Naw Zealand, p. 487. f,.oiu Uottenlam. Taking all tlio vossols that 

RotroUi JlUN DU. a Fvondi tragic poet, second enter all the noils of Hollaml from abroad, move 
on))’to his/nend and cflMtem[iornjy 

Cfiniqino, was born at Dreux. August i i / .,w. --r-~-^— r\ 
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21, 1009, went oaily to Paris, and T' 

bccatno a busy play wriglifc, as well as -;— 

ono of tlio /ivo pocis—Ciic otfieis 
were Cornoilloj Colietet, Bois-Robert, 
and L'Etoile—who worked nip into 
drAinallo fuvjn tho ideas of llicbotioii. 

IHh firab pleco, L'JIypocoiulHnquf:, 
was folloived by La liaiiua <le 1 'Otibli. 

Imitated /lom Lopo da Vega, and 
tlut by CkcigiSnor cl Dorisltc, Diimc, I ✓''"'ooAw 
I,es Occusioiis Pevduca, I.'lleuremc y 
Constance, nil in the ftpanisli roman- / 
tic stylo. Next followocl a Imsy \ V o , 
pei'iod of elassicftl ln/luc?ice, cnlniin. \ “Secimi 
atliig ia his last yonis with tiireo \ 
mastcrpioccs, T.o VirilaUc, Haini, .WwwotAc 
trCHcai, a tragedy of (Jlivlstian martyr- \tfXoci 

(loin under DiodctiuTi j Don- Bert- I_ 

a eapitftl comedy; and Venres- 
luff, which koi»L the stage ulniost cluwn to our 
own day. Tmdilimi lulls that Hotrou led a 
tlissipalod life in Paris, and further wiw iinmlin- 
ately addicted to gambling- more lionowrablo is 
the autlioiitic hi.story of h^ death. Ho held m 
oJIlcial post at Droiix, and wlien ho heard that tlio 
plaguo liad broken out tlioro, and that the mayor 
had lied Uko Montaigne in the same circumslaiicea 
from Bordenu.x, he InustciiGd to tlio town to piusorvo 
order, caught tho jie.stihnice, and died ft/ow'JiOHi« 
after, June 28, 1056. 

As many ns tliirty-fivo of Ms plays arestill oxtnnt, bnb 
many iiiovo aro lost. A amiploio edition Avns oditcil by 
Viollot-lo-Duo (fl vols. 1820-23); six of tlio plays, by M. 
do Itoiiohaud (2 vol,^. 1882). S<?o Jairy’s Asa! (1868), 
the worifB by Poison on 8fd7Jt-<?cHcst ( 1 ^ 3 ) and f'cnccalas 
(1882), and G, Stolloiifl, Vnlroii-filndien (i. 1891). 

ItottClllMlVtf, an opi-*oopal Lmvn in Wllrtoin- 
bovg, 6 miles SW. of Tilbjngoii, on tho Neckar, han 
an old castle, non' a ]U'iso}i, and a cnllicdral, and 
trcttlo la liojis and timber. Pop. 7310, 

• RottCli.StOUC) a soft and earthy etono, conBiab- 
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than 63 per eeut. (ostiiiiaiiiig by tonnage) cnlor at 
Uotlordam. Tho not loiumgo of the vossoIh (wliicb 
iiuMihured 4536 in 181)0) bo ontoiUig dmiblod 
hotweon 1870 and 1890, and wiw in llio latLor 
nnottHl year ciglil thires uhatit n-as in 1850 ■ vlx. 
2,918,425 toiiH in 1890 as against 1,>1] 1,838 in 1870, 
nml 3-10,180 in 1850, To tills fmelgn Irade iiiiihI 
he added 84 iior cent, of tbo total trade liotwcicn 
IJennany and Holland by way of tbo river Illiino, 
or (ill IflOO) Home 2,582,800 (oils, and a tradic of 
0,850,000 tons carried on on tho inland ammls and 
sbrntims. Hall these items be ))Ul logoLlierlho Intal 
toimiigu of vcHsuls ciitei'iiig Itotteiilain iimoniils to 
nearly 12.J inilUon Ions, a llgmo tliat is only ex¬ 
ceeded by London amongst I'kiropcan imi’ts. Jliit, 
on tho other hand, it iiiuhL he i'(miomii(it'cd that tbo 
hulk of tlio tiiliuul traiiio. would in ntlior connlries lio 
counted amoiig><t lliu statistics of guinlH lirouglit by 
railway. Tho' figures CjunLod do not liiclinlo the 
rotnrns of the fishing (leet, wliioli sold in Bottonlain 
111 1800 fisli (ohiofiy liorriiig, cod, i^e.) to tbo value 
of £10,000. The menihant Iloet of Uotterdam itself 


ing chiolly of nlumlnn. with about lO per cont. of nnmhored, in 1800, Hll vc.hso1s of 117,208 tons, 'riio 
cRiTionncoona iiiattor and a little silica. It Is ru]). importa conaiat jniiieipally of niiiiornl ores and 
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niefcale, grain (M’lieaL, lye, oats, maize), coal, oil ( 
(potroleiiin chiefly}, seeds, tallow And eiiiuJar^i'easy ^ 
Buhstaaccs, swgav, i-icoi tobaeco, Uidca, indigo, 5:c.; 
wliilsb theinoro important exnoitsare linen, flax, ] 
butter, clieese, enttlfl, and spirits (gin, &c.). Riwn \ 
tliia port there sail every year between 5200 (1885) j 
And 15,200 (JSafl) emigrants fttiiii various parts of ] 
Europe, moat of wlioiu go to the United States. ^ 
’liiere are ilouiiBliing imiustries, as iroji and other , 
metal Ai’orlta, aliipluiihllng, ilistilling, siigar-iefining, , 
and bho manufacbiiro of tohaoco, chemicals, &c. , 

TIio town Ib intersected by canals, ■which com- , 
imiiiicato witli the Mnas, 'ivljilst their henlca servo ■ 
as wharves. On the south side of the river, oppo¬ 
site Llic city proper, are the basy iromyorlcs and 
sliipbnililing-j’Arda of the island of Eijen^rtl, he- , 
sides KOiuG of the largest docUs, Tins islanil is 
coimeotccl witli the other hank by two lofty briilge.s 
(one a railway bridge). In tlio city tbo more import¬ 
ant buildings are the Gothic chnroh of St Uawreuce 
(IStii century), with a very large organ, thenionu- , 
luoutal toiuljs of the Dutch admirals Witt, Cor- 
teuaor, Van Biakel, Van Liofde, and others, and a 
lofty tower (295 feet higli)i the Roymans Mnsouin 
(1847), wltli R fine collcotiou of painUngs by Dutch 
maatQr.s; the yacht oluh-houso, containing an eth¬ 
nological collootion j the towii-honsc, oKclinnge, 
and siinllav public buildings, ‘Dm jmbUc institn- 
tioiis inoludo an acadoiny of art and science (marly 
1190 pupils), schools of inusie, uarfgation, and the 
tcolimoal arts, and an excollont zoological garden. 
Pop, (1800) 203pJi72, with which compare the figures 
for eai'Uev yeava—72,300 in 1830, and 104,724 in 
1808. Rottonlam counts as her most illnswloivi 
sons Rrasmua and tlio iwct Tollcns; James, Duke 
of Monmouth, and Grinling Gilibons, the English 
■woml-oavvor, wore also born hero. The history of 
tlie place is inavkod by very few iiotahle ovenU, 
except ila capture by IhaDois of Jliederode in 1488, 
M'Jio li).sb lb to' the Aiistdans in tlio following year, 
andtlieoconpablon by UieSpanlardain 1572. 

Kottl, an island in llie Indian AvcWpologo. 
belonging to tlie Dutolii lies to the RouUi.wcst of 
Timor. It is 30 miles in length (053 eq. m.l. and 
liM a pop, of 00,000, The surface, thongh hilly, is 
iiowlicro more than 800 feat above the sea, mid 
the fertile soil produces a rich vegolalloii. 

Rotticni, a genus of trees of the imtura] order 
Euphorhlaccw, found i» India aud other parls of 
tionical Asia, The mast important species is 
imlcm tfurtor/rt (Roxburgh), »ul«cqueiUly calla 
by Midler MaUoins phili 2 r}nnemis. It w a smwl 
tree, tlio wood of wliicli is only lit for fuel, but its 
biirk is employed for Lnniiutg,_and the crimson 
iiowdar whlcli covers the fipo fi'iiit is used for dye¬ 
ing silk, and also ns a piugativo and antlieliuintlc. 
Tho M. tdramru nnd It peltuhi of Roxburgh have 
also Icon included in the gonus Mallobns bj'Muller 
iindor the names 31. alius and 31. roi^urgMumts. 

Rottivcil, a town of VHirtomberg, on the 
Ncckar, 88 miles by mil S. by W. of Stuttgart, 
has iiianufacbiires of gimiiowder and silk ami cotton 
fabrics, and lailway u'orkshops. Near by, on the | 
.'•ito of an ancient Roman colony, a nnmbor of , 
aiilbiuitlcs, including a valuable (dwe of inosnio | 
work, liavo bcon diRcovcvDil, Pop 6032. ^ 

llotUlliall, nil island in tho south Pj^fie, | 
aimo.xcd to tho Riji Jslands by Oxcat- Bntaw in 
1881, is (lisLiint about 300 miles NNW. froin_the 
iiourcsb island of that group, of ^ 

(lopoiideiicy. Area, Id sq. m.; poi). 23tW, ail 
(-IUr'wLiau«. 

ll^vtuiTOA (according to Uittrd from vitpfMm, 
Low Latin fur ground im/.'c?«.by Hio pIoMgh), umler 
faudalwm, when the feudal tJieory of _k»I«rlitfl- 
Rorvico wns lOCOgiiiBod ns tiio only minciplo os 
guutlo tomiro. one who coiitimicd to hold by t|io 


I older or allodial tenure, and ivas accordingly ic- 

I goi'iled as ignoble. 'See ALLOPiUir. 

Roiibaix, a town in tho uoitU of Franco (ilcpt. 
Nord), 6 miles by vail NE, of Lille. Jt roso into 
impoitance thning the IDth cenbiuy. Heie cloth 
for men’s clothing, shawls, stulls fov fumitme and 
ladies' dresses, velvet and siiinlnr textiles, chiefly 
of wool, cotton, and silk, are nmniifacttirecl tn the 
annual value of £I6,OOD,Oa(>. Resides these things, 
tliroad, sugar, Ijaer, spiiits, macliiiiory, A’c. are 
produced, and theie is a very active trade in these 
niflnufaeturecl goods. Pop. ( 1810 ) 9000 ; (1876) 
74 , 946 ; ( 1891 ) 115 , 009 . 

Itoiibillac, Louis-Pi5a^*coi 6, sculptor, ivas 
lioni at Lyons in 1695, studied mainly at Paiis, 
wiiorc in 1780 be oblaincil tho secoml Grand Prix, 
ruul sliortly thereafter settled in London. In Eng¬ 
land he spelt Ilia name Jiouhilicic. He visitM 
■Rowe in 1745. His statue of Uaudnl fov Vanxliall 
Gardens jji 1738 fliat made Jjim popular. Hw oilier 
most famous statues nve tlioso of Sliakcspcave 
(oxccutcii for Garrick, and now in the British 
Museum), of Sir Isaac Newloii at Carahriclge, aud 
another of Handel in AYestniinster Abbey. The 
iiioiininouls of tiie Duke of Argyll ami of General 
AVade in the Abbey m e also ivoll known, He con- 
tribiitud greatly to tho improvement of British 
taste in scnlptnro, though hia own work is l>y no 
incatm so perfect tie Ids contcmporaricB imagined; 
he lifta heen called ‘ an exciuisite executant but noov 
designer.' He died in London, lltU January 1702. 
See Uio Yin ct Ouvrages de L. -P*. Jtoiibillac, by Le 
Hoy do Salute Croix (Paris, 1882), 
jRoiililC) tbo iuut of the Russian money syateni, 
Tho present silver I'onblo is equivalent to 3a. 2d. 
Half and quwtcr rcmbles arc coined m .silver, 
also gold coins of nominally five ronbloa.ldonii- 
impmals) and three roubles (iinporlal ducats). 
Tliei'O is. however, little coined money in circula¬ 
tion; it IS nearly nil paper, notos of tlio values of 
L 3,5, 10, 25, ami Iw roubles, A natev rpuhle 
is worth ftboMt 2s., strictR' botween Sl’sil. (188?) 
aiwl 2C7d. (1877). I» Eokuary 1898, liowovor, it 
foil to la 7a., tha lowest value ainca its mat issuo 
fifty years before, Tho i-oublo is divided into 100 

kcpfikft. 

Roii«]i (Lat. JtolonicipM), foi'merly the oapUol 
of Normaiidy, mtil now Llio chief town of the 
department, of Seine-InE6ncurB, aud after Lyons 
iicrhaps the, principal manufacturing city of 
Ji'miico, is situated on the riglii} Imuk of jie 
Seine, 87 niilcs NAA*. of Paris l»y railway. Tho 
vanipai'ts have been oonverted into spaoions 
iMmlcvaidB, littio inferior to llioso of Farm. Tlio 
iiiodorii Bli'cete arc well and rogiilarly Inulfc, with 
good stono housas; but aconsidevalile part of old 
^ itoncn BtiU.,i'®niaiwS| conaiatuig of ili-huitt pictiir- 
psque Btrcdta and snuarea, wltli tall, narrow, 
nuaintlv carved, wootl-framed and cabled lioiises, 

• The Seine, upwards of 300 yards broml. makes 
Rouen, although 80 miles from tho sea, the louith 
' shipping port of Pianco ; and extensive operabjons, 

' in tlie way of deaponing the river and uuiitiing 
^ niia\m, aio yearly adding to ite capaciti)- and 
’ importaueo, uo less than £710,000 linving been 
ox'iwml^ OH tho port betiveen 1831 and 
, A stone biUlge and a suspension bridge lead 
‘ to the Faubourg St Sever on the lOft bank. 
J Roiion imsseases aex’cral romavkably 
I' Gothic ciuirches—in particular the cathedral (idtii 

, . . ■ fiV n__ fT.tH. tCtl. nrtnftAfv. 


neu vresc uvyvua, auu jhiu 

•weab tewora—the aputh one. (Tour do 
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•was builb (1483-1507) with indulgonce money 
recoivcd for to cab butter dnvinjj Lent— 

bub ia disfigured by a lofty cast-iron npiro (406 
feet) erected upon tlio central tower in 1876 in 
couficquence of an old wooden belfry, which bore 
the (late 1544, having been destroyed by fire in 
1822. It conlaiiiH in its twenty-five highly orna- 
mented chapels iiiniicrous inomiinGnba of great 
interest, especially those of Rollo and of his sou 
Williniii Longaword. Tlio lieart of Richawl Coaiir 
de Lion, once buried there, is now pr-eserveel in 
the oxbonsLvo Mufleum of Antlquitiea. Among 
other notewortiry bnililings in Iloucn ai'O tho 
palais da juabieo (15bh century), in which tho 
assizes are still heldj tho li6tol-dc-ville, with its 
publio library of 110,000 volumes, and its gallery 
of picturea j and the HOlcl Dion, one of tho largest 
of its kind. The principal bj-anelies of indnsfci'y 
are cotton manufactures, including tho checked 
and striped cottons specially designated Souen- 
nci'ies, nankeens, dimity, lace, cotton.vcivots, 
aliawla, &e. Rouen has also extensive mannfac- 
torica of hosiery, mixed silk and wool fahricr, 
blankets, Ilannois, Imia, cordage, cotton and linen 
yarns, shot, steel, lead, cheuncals, paper, confec¬ 
tionery (iSncj'c th <S:c. There are also 

shlpbiulding.yarda and enfiinooilng works. Top. 
(1872) 102,470 i (I88G) 107,120. 

Roaoii iH HpcoitUly interesting to Eng- 
lialtinen os Uio capital of tlio Nortiunen in Kmiico, 
and the first homo of tho Norman dukes. Ibwoa 
the Bcoiie of IlolUi’s hantlani and marriage with 
Glseln, dnuglibei’of Cliarloa tho Simple, after that 
innnavoh Imd been conatvalned to code Normaiidy 
under the treaty of Clniro*snr-Epte (012), mid there 
ho and his fluccossova lived until Duke William 
transferred hia court to Winchester after tho con- 
qnosfr of Englaiul (lOflfl), At lloitcii William died 
(lOSI), and till tlio time of John it coiiUmied the 
scat of covormnont of tlio Nortnivii poascssioiw of 
tlio Engliah kings. In 1204 it was taken by aiego 
by tlio French king Philippe Aiigiisto, and minoxed 
along wUli tlio main part of the duchy to the French 
ci’owu. During tlio Avars of Itcnry V. and lleiiiy 
VI. of England it was umlor the power of the 
ICiigHali from 1410 to 1440, when it was relakon by 
the French under Cliarles Flf. I6 wm during thw 
ooonpabion by the English that Joan d’Arc was 
burned alive (1481) as a wikcli in tho square of the 
city, ill which stands her atatno, ami whicli is 
called in memory of her Place do laPncello. lloiicn 
was the hirthplacc of Coi-noillo (IflOO), of FontoiioJIo 
(1057), of IJnioldioii ( 1775), and of Armaml Carrol 
(1800). Clarendon died here. It was occupied 
by Goniian troops in tho wav of 1870-71. 8eo 
Fouquot’a llistoiro dc Jlouen (1876), and other 
works cifod at NonAiANDY. 

Itoucrgiic, an old pini’inco of soutliorii Franco, 
botwoon Iiiinguodiic, Aiivovgno, and Giiicime, ruled 
by counts until 16S0, when it passed to the ciwii. 
See FjiANCJ.;, Vol. IV, p, 770. 

llOiigCj n powder used to give nvtifioial colour 
to the clieoks. For commiiuoi' ptirnosi's voriiiilioii 
rubbed up with alinomhoil is employed, hut tho 
sofor and bettor quality is nro})ared from cnmiino 
(tlio colouring iiiatterof cooliinoal), oithov nioiio or 
mixed with tho safilowoi' colour. Theso are goner- 
ally rubbed up wltli Ficiich chalk, and sunplicil 
olblier as powilor or, along witli alittlo oil, m tho 
form of sancoi's. 

J(’,wcllc>'*s rouf/B is an imjinlpalilo preparation of 
oxido of iron, obtained by gently boating the yellow 
oxalate of iron till it decomposes; carbonic acid 
escaping, and only a red powder being left. It is 
used for pollsliiiig silver, and for tin's pmqioso 
should bo of tho finest quality. Many oiioapor 
varieties are sold under Lliis name, 


Rouge Crol\, Drngoii. See Herald. 

Rouge ct Nolr (Fr., 'red and black'), 
Tukntb-UN {‘tldvty-ono’), or TmcNTO et Quar- 
ANTK ('thirty and forty’), is a modern game of 
chance, wliicii ia played by llic aid of pack.s of 
caixls on a table covered witli green cloth, Tho 
table la of r form similar to that shown in tlie 
figiim It is divliled into four poitions, raoh 
marked in tho centre witli a diamond, the diamonds 
hoing altcrnaloly red and black; and tiicscquarters 
are nirfcher separated, two and two, by bnnda •wldcU 
cross tlic table at its nanowesb part. At the end 
of tlio table are a series of coneentric bands imintod 
of a yellow colour (nob represented in tlio ti(;m'e). 
Tho game is played aa follows •, ono of tho icallciirs 
(ovdcalera, who nianago Liio tablo, take charge of 
tho liank, and keep an oyo on tho nlayors) takes 
up liis'positiou at one side of tlio table, opposite to 
the erOKp/er (anothei' taillonr), and nnsoals, in Uio 
prcsoiicc of the players, six packs of cards, wliich 



aro fir-sb'conntcd, than slinffied liy several iaDlenifl, 
and leturiicd lo the first taillcnr, who prosoiits 
them to ono of tho players to ho cut. This is per- 
formoil by tho insertion of a Idank card in any part 
of the nock, whicli Is then adjusted, and tho game 
proceak Each pla^’er imwfc slako Ids money on 
Romo ono of tho four chancoa, dononiiiiatod tioir, 
rouge, coxdeur, and f’lnvcric, which will 1)0 afLov- 
wai'dK oxplainoti. After tho slaiccs have liuoii laid 
on tho tnblo (thoso for tho noir being laid on oibhor 
of the quartoiR niAi-kcd with a black, and those 
for tlio rouge on either of Uio nnartors marked 
with a red dianinml, ihnso for tlio 'conlour’ on 
ono of tho tvansYorso bands, and tlioso for tlio 
‘ iiivoiso ’ on ono of tlio yellow circlo.H at the end of 
tho tahto), tho lailleur takes a Iiaiulful of cards 
from tlio top of tho pack, and deals first for Iho 
noir, taking ono caitl after another from tlm lop of 
tho Imudfiil and pinoing them iiii tlio table Hide by 
Hulo, till tho number of jnps on them aiiunml.H to 
moro than thirtj', Avhon lie stops. lie then deals 
out RnoLlicu row in a similar manner for the rouge, 
till, ns hofni'Q, tho nmiibor of idps aniounls lo nmro 
than thirty. In reckoning tlio nninbcr of pips, tim 
aco in cmintod os ono, Die oilier jilaiti cai ds accord¬ 
ing lo tho imiubor of pips, and Uio coiivt cavds Ion 
each. It will thus bo seen lliat llio number lo 
which each of tho two vows of cards amountH, iniiKt 
lio move than thirty and not more than fovly. (f 
tJio valno of tho first row is nearer tldrty.ono tliaii 
that of Iho Hocuiul, then tlio (Ivsb row, or noir, wins; 
if tho contrary is tho caso, Lhon tho second row, nr 
rouge, winB. Ooulcur wins if Iho first card tallied 
by tlw) tailiour is of tim winning colouv- for 
instanco, if tho fii«t cntxl laid down is a 's|ia(lo’ nr 
‘ dull,’and if noir wins; Imtif Uio lirfit caixl deal t 
ho nob of the winning colour, tlion inverso wins, 
and cnulour Inscs. 'I’wo (and no more) of the four 
olinneeR can bo winning ohanecs at ono Umo i and 
the winning piayeiH have Kunr Btakes incrcaBcd 
by an equal auni finm the bunk, ami then withdraw 
thoir stake and winnings, wliilo Uio stakes of Llie 
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losoi’s avo I'ftlced by tlie tailleiH'-^ to Llio bank in the 
cenfci'o of tlio table. "When tl»o ''ahie of the lirat, 
01 ' noir-i'o\v, is oq^ual to tlmt of the eecojul, or i-oiigo- 
row, it is a rcfan, and the dealer inufjfc comineuce 
to deal aiio\v from the cards lOmainiiig iu his hand; 
when the rcfait occurs the player may either with- 
drawliis stake, or atahe on a dillerenb chance^with 
the same or more or less money as he thin ka proper. 
Tlie game of Bongo ot Noiravould he an even one 
between the players and the bank wero it not for 
the follawiug regiilatlou s "When the points dealt 
for the noil’ and tlie rouge each amoimt to thirly- 
ono ('un rcfait do trente-otmn*) tlie half of all 
the .stakes on each of the cjianc^ belongs to the 
bank, and tins the ])layei-8 may cither pay or have 
their stakes ‘put in prison,’ tlie next deal deter¬ 
mining whether they shall holong to the bonk or 
be restored to the player. If a second ilonblob of 
thirty-one occurs in the deal iminediately auceecd- 
ing, tlvo stakes which were in inison are diminished 
by one-half, which goes to the bank, and the other 
half ia ‘put into the second ^nison,’ from which it 
requiros two ancccsaive winnings of the player to 
regain them. The clianee of ‘ im refftit de trcnle- 
et-nn’is about once in sixty-funv deals. This game 
supoisedod Faro (q.v.) nml in Franco about 

17o9, but along wifcli Bouletto was forbidden by 
law in 1888, See work citcnl at llout.^TTE. 

<lo Lisle, Cr.auOE Joseph, author of 

thoilficrseifiuisciq.v.), wasbo'uat Louado-Sauluicr 

on 10th May 17d0. When in 1792 lie wrote and 
composed Ins celebrated song or bynm ho was a 
captain of oiigineeva stationco at Strasbnvg. Four 
mouths later, as too moderate a rcpuhlicftn, he was 
imprisoned in Paris, but was released after Bobes- 
pioi'ie’s fall. Woimdccl at Quiberon (1795), he 
quitted the army, and lived in Paris in narrow 
elTovi'msVauftOB, xmlU Loma-VbiVippt>iu ISSftawm’ded 
him a small pension. Ho died at Clioisy on 20th 
Juno 18.36. uo publiahod In 1799 a volHmeof.ffssftw 
on Vara at cn Proso / but none of the pieces it con¬ 
tains, nor indeed any of his othor Imoks, possess 
much real merit. 'J'ho Manaillaiae woe his one 
inspiration. See a Memoir by I’oisle-Eesgranges 
(Paris, 180‘i), 

Roiilior, EuafcNii, a Frencli statesmen, was 
born at Ilium, on Novemhci' 30, 1814, practised 
there as an advocate up to 1848, and then ^Ya8 
vetuvned to the Constituent Assombty. Towards 
tlie end of 1849 he was appoiiiteil minister of 
Justice} and with sliglit intcrniptious he was for 
twenty years a moiiibov of the Froncli govcniiiiont. 
He was ciiioily instrumental iu negotiaUug the 
treaty of comincrco between, Pvaiice and England 
ill 1860, and that botween Franco and Italy in 1803, 
and was thus iiistvumental in preparing the way for 
thoiiitioclnction of the free-trade policy of Napoleon 
HI. In 1803 ho was appointed ininister of State, 
aiui maintainod that position until 1870, when lie 
bocaiiic prosidonb of tiio Sonftto. A sbaunoli sup¬ 
porter of Napoleon III., aiid a clover debater, 
Boulior was, next aftor the emperor, tlie chief 
Hvipportor of tho systoni, doine.stio and foreign, 
wbicli came to a disasti ouB eiid at Sedan—he was 
sometimes called tlio Vico-emporor. After tho fall 
of llio empire ho lied abroad. Put he was retiirncil 
to the National Assembly foV Coreica in 1872, nml 
sab till 1870 os a staunch defender of tliu ex- 
omperor. IIo died at Paris, Sd February 1884. 

UoillCl*H (Flom, liouasclcicn), a town of West 
Flaiulerri, Bolginin, 19 miles by rail bSW. of 
Brngos, has mannfacLurcs of cottons, lace, and 
chicory, and a tiaile in linen- Hero the Irendi 
defeated tho Austrians on iStli July 1794. Pop. 
(1887) 10,735. 

Roulette (I'V., ‘a little >ylioor). a game of 
ohaiico wliicli from tho end of the 18th oeiitnrj’ till 


the hegimiing of 1838 reigned Buprome Dver all 
olhere iu Paris. It continued to be played al 
German watciiiig-iilaces till 1872, when it ceased 
ill terms of an act poa-sed four j’enra before- Bou- 
Ictte then found a lionie at Monaco. It is played 
on a table of an oblong form, covered witli green 
cloth, •which Uaa in its centre a csLvtty ot littlo 
more than 2 feet in diameter, iti the shape of 
a puncb-liowl. Tliis cavity, which has several 
copper hands round its sides at equal distances 
from each other, has its sides fixed, but the bottoiu 
is movable round an axis jilaced in tho centre of 
the eav'ity, tlio liandlc liy which motion b* coni- 
iiiiinicatca being a species of cross or cai’Stan of 
copper fixed on tho H])per extremity of axis. 
Bound tlio cimimfevencc of this movable bottom 
are 38 holes, {minted in black and red alternately, 
with tho first 33 iiniuberd, and a single and 
double zero; and tlicso SB symbols a^'O also 
figured at each end of tlie tabic in oi'd<^r that 
the playois may place their stakes on the cliancc 
they select. Along the niavgui of the table 
atulateachend of itaro painted six wordii— 
msae, noir, impair, viannuc, rouge, wlilcli will 
be afterwards cxjilaiiicd. Tlioso ivho manage the 
table and keep the bank are called taillenra- The 
game is played as follows; One of the tailleiu's 
puts tho movable bottom in motion by tuvning the 
cross with his furelingev, and at the same instant 
throws into tho cavity au ivory ball in a direction 
opposite to the motion of tlie bottom; tbe ball 
makes several revolutions, and at lost foils into 
one of the 38 holes above mentioned, the hole into 
wlilcb it falls determining the gain or loss of the 
playoi-8. A {>laycr may stake Ids money on 1, 2, 
or any of the 38 mimbeis (including the '^oi'os), 
mid slious what mnnbev or lunnbors Tie soleots by 
placing Ilia stake upon them \ if lio lias aelooted a 
number or zero coriesponcling to tho one into which 
the ball falls, he receives from one of the tniUonrs 
30 times liis stakc^viz, his stake and- .85 times 
wore—if he selected only 1 muubev, 18 tiiuw If 2 
mimboi's, 12 times if 8 numbers, i^c, TliC blank 
rectangles at the bottom of eacli of tlie 3 columns 
of imiiibora figured on tlio table are for the recep¬ 
tion of tlio stake of that player who scieots a 
column (12nuinbor8} as his ohanoe, and if the ball 
ontore a hole the number of wliicIi is found iu liis 
column, he is paid 3 Umos his stake. Tlioso who 
prefer etokiiig their money on any of the olianoea 
marked on Mie edge of tho table, if tlrey ‘'viu 
recoivo double ilioir stako (tlioir stake anti os 
much more), and under the following circjim- 
staiices ; The * pair’ wins when the ball foils into 
o hole marked by an evan minibei’; the ‘impair,’ 
if tlio bole is inmketl orfd/ the ‘inauquo,’ if tlie 
hole is imtiiborGd from 1 to 18 incmaifJB S the 
‘passe,’ if it is munbored from 19 to 36 tncitmrc; 
tlio ' vouBO,’ if it is oolouroil rail: and tho ‘ npir,' 
if it is coToiirod If tho ball should fall into 

(dtliorof the holes marked with the siiiglo or the 
double zero, the stakes of those plaj-ere "who 
venture upon tho 0 chances last described aro 
dtlicr equally divided between the bank and the 
players, or iw ia move coimiiunly tbe case, they 
are ‘ put in prison,’ as it is called, and tho gucceea- 
iiig li-ial determiiios whotlier they are to berGstoreo, 
to the players or goined by the bank. Sliould it 
80 Uayvreu that at this trial tliQ hall again falls into 
ono or tho two holes marked witli zeros, then half 
of tlie stakes in priBon are taken by tlio bank,, and 
Uie ramainder aro ' put into llie second prison, and 
so on. The taUleura thus have an oclvantago 
the playoiu in the proportion of 19 to 18. The 
player who bets upon tlie numbers laboiu® under 
a similar disadvantage, for although the two zero- 
points do not alYaot him in the same, way as the 
player -who stakes niinn one of the oblioi* 0 cliauoos, 
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still (supposing tiiin to Lot upon a siuglo mimlier) 
JUS tiio ciiauces are 37 to J ugainal. hiiiij lie ouglit to 
vecoiv© 37 times his stalco (besides tlio stake) when 
he tloos ivlieieas lie only receives 35 times Uiab 
aiiiutint, a inaiiifcst advantage in iavonv of thehnuk 
ill blie proportion of 37 to 35. Sco Professor J, S. 
Bond, The Prohlcnis of Jiauhtic und Tnute et 
Quamnte (Now Yoi-lcj 1389). 

RoiiiiiUiiia. a kiiigiloiii in tiro sonbii-caat of 
Eniopo, situafcou between 22" 29' and 29” 42' 13. long, 
and botween 43” 37' and 48’ 13' N. lab. Its genoiul 
bfiimdni'ies ai'o on the oast anti south the Tivors 
Pi'iitli and IJannbe (with the exception of tho 
Dohnuija, a proviiico south of tlio lattor viver at 
its emboHclmios), and on the west ami north tho 
Caipatliian Mountains, along whose heights the 
houmlary line runs. The kingdutn presents the 
form of an irregular bliinted orescent, soiiio writers 
comparing it to a .sausage. lU average length is 
about 953 and its brcadtli about ISB mile^; its 
iinproxiiuato urea 18 40,250 sn. in,, and its nopula- 
tion, about 5,,370,000, including 200,000 GypHieH. 
Of theso 4i niillioiiH belong to tlio (rroek Church 
(the national religinn), and the reniaindor ara 
ProtosbaiiLs, Jews, &c. Tliere are believed to bo 
about 4,000,000 of Ilouimunana ontsule tho Iton- 
Mjanian kingdom—in Hungary and Tmnsylninia, 
Unkowiua, Bossuvabia and adjuhiiiig liussiun 
proviueca, Servia ami Bulgaria. 

Tlic gomiral aonligaratloii of tlio surface of Rou- 
niania la an irregular inclluad plane, sloping down 
from tho Carpabhlaii Mouiitame to tho northovii 
bank of tlio Danube, aucl It la traversed by iiumor* 
oua waljevcoursoa (iiiaiiy of wlueU aro dry in 
Runimoi'), taking tholr rise in tlio mountains and 
falling into tho great river, whlclr veiulor tho 
country woll ada(dcil for every kind of agricul- 
biival industry. Uouumuia is divided, roughly 
speaking, into tlio two piovincesof Wallaclila and 
Moldavia, tho first bordering on tlio Dannlie, the 
soeond on tlio Prutli. These wove formorlydistinct 
M'lnolpalltles, wore tlion united as MoldoAVal* 
acliLa, and linally incorpmuted ns an iiulopondont 
Idngdum uiulor Charles I. The capital of Itou- 
iimnia U Biioliaresb in Wallaclila, ahunt 30 miles 
from the Damibo j ami the chief town of Moldavia 
is Jaasy, not far from the river Prubli. The other 
towns of any unto in noiiinania are the senports' 
of (laInU and Ibrail (or Braila) at the mouth of 
tlieDainilio, (baiovafKiamva), BotosbanI, Ploiesti 
(iMojcacliU), I’ltesti, ami the ancient capital Ourtca 
d'Ai'dgm, The last named is faniouB for its beauti¬ 
ful caihodral, built of a gvayisb-white liinestoiio 
ro.scinliling ulabastor, in tlie Byinmtiiio uirior of 
arcliiteeUiro, with a prufusioii of Moorish or Arab- 
camio omnmoiitation. 

^ Tiio iiuint noteworthy iioaks of the Carpatliiana 
rise from 31)00 to OOOO loet abovo tho sca-lcvol, 
tlio_ liigliest two being Oami'imin and Vorfuj', from 
wliicli a distant viow of tho Balkans, in Bulgaria, 
is obtainable in clear weather. Near the foot of 
CaraYinan, at lliu jiiuclioii of threo valleys; and 
Buri’oundud by lovely wooded slopes; iiesttes tho 
clinrining sniiimor-rusovt of the court and uppor 
classes, .Sinaia Hero tlm king and queen occupied 
ail old inoiiostoiy uiilil a beautiful palaco was built 
in the Italian stylo, wliurc tlio court spomlH n con¬ 
siderable portion of tlio summer. Besides tho palace 
tliei'c arc many luuidsonio private residences, os well 
ns a public gavdoii, casimi (nob a gnming-tublo), 
and two or threo good hotels, 

Tlio principal industries of Roumaiiiiv are ngri> 
cullinro,^ salt-iiiinhig, and petroleum raising and 
dlstillalion. Tho princiiial salt-mineH arc nt 
Praliova, iiear Camphia, in the Wallnchian Car- 
patliiauB, and at Ooiia in Moldavia, 'riiey are 
worked by convicts, and produce a Ano bluUiln 
gray rook-salt. Petmleinii wells are also worked 


near Campina, as well an elsewhere, and Lhevo are 
relinorics at 'i’irgovistoa, Ploiosfci, &c, Tlio cliiof 
products of ngrieulburc arc maize and cereals, 
whicii aro largely o.\povLed, and amoiigsb bbo fruits 
of the country gourds, plums, peaches, walmils, 
apples, pears, and grapes ara conspicuous aiul 
lileutiful. 

The aylvan scciiery of tlie Cavpatliians is very 
lovely, and cither there or in tho plains are to bo 
fouiiu the oak, oho, beech, and, less frenueiitly, the 
maple, sycamore, mmuiiain-asli, liino, borso-eliest- 
nut, and acacia. Tlio usual Aura of llio sub¬ 
tropical and tenipemto zones llomisli luxuriantly, 
anu at Kcrestrou, iiciii' Bncluu'ost, tlicro is un ex* 
coUenb agriculLnval and MylviculUiml college. 'L’ho 
manufacturing iiulusUics of the country are still iu 
their infancy, and are greatly handicapped by tlie 
cheap prodiictiuus of Gcnnany and Austria. They 
include (lour and saw niilliiig, nialeh-niaking, and 
])olroleum-distillaLion, to wliicli have bcoii added 
(through an act passed iu 1887 lor encouraging 
Itouinniiian industricH) tanning, boob and shoo 
making, and cemont muimfucture. Notwitbstaml- 
ing (lie large importatiou of manufauLured lubiclos 
of various lands from Austria, Germany, France, 
and Great Hrilain, tho noasautry are jnaluly 
clotheil in gnrmwito made uy thomHoJves of bimm 
spun, M’ovcn, ami dyed fabi'ics, and tlioy possess 
such taste and slcill in the nmmifmduro ami urna’ 
mcutatluu of cloth, gauze, and muslin, and in tho 
trinmiiiig of costumes, that tliclr work lliuls a ready 
market m tho best oslablishmonts iu tho capita). 

Tho most rcmavkablo feature in tho agrieultnral 
system of lloumania is its poasant pi’upviolary, 
wliich was created about the year I'l^Od. Befuvo 
that yoar tho whole of tlio land of the cuimtiy was 
pmctically hold by the boyards or inferior nublus, 
who worn frequently absentees, or by tho slato, fur 
tho jicasanls merely owned small patelius of land 
contiguoim to their huts or iiovuls, which were 
ami avo still froquouliy senii subUirianuaii. Tlio 
peasantry had been rubbed uf tbuir land during 
lung ages of feudal oppression am) foreign cunmiost, 
but when tho guvennnont becuino domueratio it 
woa dolcrmiucd to restore a portion of it (about 
<mo-thliill to its original owners at very nitidcrale 
prices to bo Axod by the state. In tho llrst iusliuieu 
tho government advanced the lanolmsoononey, 
creating a loan for tho purpose. Tim greater portion 
of the debt wna paid oil' by the peasant proprietorA 
by the year 1H81, and an act was passed to prevent 
the alienatiuii uf embarraHsed estates which would 
ethenviso have fallen into tho hands of usurers. 
The icsulb was that in 1880 tbci u o.^isled in Wal- 
lacliia and Moldavia 409,803 Imldiugs, averaging 
lO'O acres each, and the great eliango Iuih addeil 
jiinletially lo tlia pivniioiity of the country and its 
thrifty peasantry. 

The gjivumnient of Itbumaiiia is a licrcditary 
liiiiitcil monarohy, and the eoiistitutlbn piovides 
for an irrespuimiblo king, who must belong to the 
Orthodox Greek Chuveli j a coiiueil uf iniiiistei'H ; a 
senate and a chamber of dopulios. Tim members 
of both houses nvo indireotly cIhihuii mainly liy 
‘colleges* of votemj but the largo towns'elect 
directly. Sonalom arc elected for eight years, omi- 
lialf rotirhig every four yearn. MembuiH of the 
lower house sit for four years, but oithor elmmlit*r 
may bo dissolved sepavntely. Tim liiccmie of a 
BOiiator must bo at least £37(1 per annum. One of 
tho moat important political institutions in wbieli 
Rouiuniiia is lavgnly concerned is tlio ‘Danubian 
Cominimtoii’ (sco DANf/nE), wlioso hca<b|uarttti‘s 
aro At Galatz. ^ There is a British ropreseutivlivo 
on tlio Cominiflsion. This Is rendered necoKsai’V by 
tho Kroatproponderaiico of British trade ; for wlillst 
tho total nmnliQV of vohsoIb which olearod from tho 
Damibo at Sulina in 1880 was 1870, witli a tonnage' 
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of l,'173,3i5, iilie proportion of Biitisli veMieJs (all 
stoamevH) w&s 842, of 1,000,773 tons, ftt»d tUoso 
figures farm aporoximately tfio pro{Mn:£ioii tfiiring 
recent years, xlie following etatieties, eonciaely 
stated, show the flnanoial niul connneitjial poatdou 
of iloiitnonia at tlio present time, and of her com- 
uievcicil relations svitli Great Biitaiii. 

In 1S90 the Hation&I Debt ms £38,030,8C(t, paying £9,l!n,07a 
nnnual iiitoi'cab; fclis rovoniis ninaiinCeJ to £C,lw>lS0a the 
oxFciiclltiii'o to £9,030,QOj. TIiQ total exports of all kinds of 
livwuce and lucludiiiK bttlUqa uid ey^o. In issa 

wero vnlutxl nt £10,272,000: tbo total value of exports to tlio 
Dnllod Kingdom, otdofly eorcola nnd seeds, £S ^,770 (in ISOO, 
£0,405,120) I tlie total value of exports fToia tJie Unitra King. 
(loin to jRauiiKiiifn, citloOy cotton, yarn, and niannfltcliirca, 
vrTongUt nntl vtn'vrovight Tnetotn, coni, £l,fi<i8,e(!2. 

nislQr]f and I’oUUcul lidati<n\s.~Th& early 
Gj'cetc historians iiicnlion a Tliincian tribe, tlio 
Gebfe, from whom word deacentled ttie Dacians, 
a biuro ntce who occupied tlio uuitherii side of 
tire later or Daimbc, ami Honriabed os a free 
people down to about blie end of tire first 
century of our ora. Before tliat time the Daciniis 
had come into' condict with both Greeks and 
RomaiiSi but in the year 101 A.D. die Emporor 
Trajan vmclevtook the livftt of two exircdittons 
against tlioir Decehalus, wiiich tcrmiiiAtcd 
in 6ho cotiiplofceeuonigation of the country. Traces 
of tho Roman invasion and coimueat are still to be 
found in the military road constnietwl by Tmjan 
along the batiks of £Uc Danube, iucluding a 
memurativo tablob, ntul in the piers of a U-idec 
aorosa the livei’ near Oinova. Presseil by tlio 
barbarian races ii'lio ovculiially compassed tbo 
downfall of llio Homan empire, Dacia, which had 
boon ounetltutcd a Honiau colony, wos ovoouated 
by the Homans in tlio I'oign of Auielion (abont 
274 A.D.), and for about a thousand yoaisthebanlcs 
of biio Danuho served as lialting*pkces for tho firsts 
named wandering. tcibee, amongst Whom the most 
consniaitousworc ClicGotlisi the Huns luidcrAttifa; 
the Xombards under Alboin j tlio Bulgari, who 
nftenvards settled on tlionlainssouth of tho Danube 
Mid founded Bolcaria j the Ungri, a, savage vaoe 
who settled iti liiuigaiy j and tho Wadlacha, from I 
whom Wftllachia htw derifed ita naino. For a con- i 
sidernlije period both banks of tho Danube wore { 
sovoi'iied by tho sovci uigiis of wliat la known oa tbe 
.WalUcbo-Bulgavlan dynasty, which waa brought to ' 
a close by a Tavtav Invasion about tlie year 1260 i 
A.D, After fcliot tliere gradually arose out of a 
iiiinibor of smaller states nn independent realm in 
WnlUoliln, with its traditions of lierocs and chiefs, 
Mircea tlie Old, Mkhacl the Bravo (wdioao meinocy 
is porpetnatecl by a beautiful ecpiostiian stotuo at 
Bucharest), nml otliovsj wliilst tlio neighbouring 
state of Moldavia had also its heroes in Stephen 
the Great, &c. These vulera for a long. time 
vesistccl tbe MuRSulmau advance, but wore eventu¬ 
ally reduced to vnssnlngo by the victorious Turks, 
and were oompoHed to sign whnt are known as tbo 
‘Capitulations,’ ami to pay an annnal tribute to 
tho sultan. Tlio lli-st treaty with Walloehia 
known by that name was signed os' far hook as 
1393; but that with Moldavia, wliicli country was 
supported by the king of Poland, followed os late 
ns 1513. 

AUhcnglv Wallachia and Moldavia thus became 
states tributary to tho Porto, they retained suJlicieiit 
/iiclepeiidcnco to ho in u sciiso autonomous; but in 
tlie course of Lime their princes, or voivodes as they 
were called, were T'urhiah noinineea, whose tenure 
of olilc® may bo judged by the foot tliafc in the 
couise of miiotv years (from 1723 to 1812) the 
goveinment of Ivnllaoliia passed through tlielionds 
of no toss fcbaii forty of those rulers. They were 
mostly Greeks, known as Phauariotea -oi l^onuvtots 
((l.v.j, who during their brief teimre of power 
practised the most scandalous extortions, upon tlie 


people, in order to eniich themselves and remit tho 
aumiai tribute to Constantinople. The groat 
jiiajoriCy of fcUoea Fanariot voivodes either were 
assobsiaated or U’eie disgraced through the intngiics 
of llioir lii^lsat the Sublime Porte; and some of 
tiiein did not scruple to appeal during their bAcf 
tenure of power for tJie support of HiiBaia, vvliich 
country w*as constantly at war with tlioir suzerain. 

The Alus(»>vites began to make inroads into the 
Dauubian principalities os early os the year 2700, 
under Potw the Great, wid coutdmied to invade 
bUem at intervals, cspoclally-m the reign of the 
Empress Aiiiie in 1755 and in that of CaLliarino 
tv. Ill 1708. In the Jiist instance the Czar Petor 
was iurited to enter tlie states by the ruivudes 
Brancovam of Wallaohie awl Coutenuv of Mol¬ 
davia, who desired to secure tboir iudepcmience 
under Ida protection; but no such indiiconieiit was 
aftcrwtU'ds i-cqiilsltQ; and although t)je Bnsslaii 
invasions and stenpations wore always undertalcon 
on the pretext of UbevaCing the Cliristians from 
the Mussulniim yoke, tho real object has been to 
othnncC stej) by step to Constonlrlnople and to 
seeuro )) 08 &csaion of the whole Balkan peninsula. 
At lUfterent times the Russians exemiseu absolute 
sway ill tlio piincipolities, notably from 1780 to 
17fbland rtom JSdO to )8)2, when (Ito princes under 

their protectioB were called Hospodais (^.v. a 
Slavonic u’oid- In 18^8 they helped to suppress tiie 
national rising there, oa they did in Hmigarx', hut 
ill 1858, before tbo Crimean war, tlieii* power began 
to wane. At the torniinntion of that war they 
were coinjjelJed by the nDied powejs to cede Beas* 
arabia U> the UTlncipalitlcs. 

In UiQ year 1850both pilnoipalltieB elected Prince 
Conza (bom at Galatz, 1820) os tlieiv ruler;and lie 
reigneii in Ilounionia, rui the united provinces'were' 
then called, until 1800, M’lien he woe deposed OH 
account of his oKtovtlous and grots iimncirality, eiul 
was sucooeilcd by Prince Cliaries of Hoheuzolfeni. 
This rovolntion was uiaiiily led by two able 
etatesnion, Bmtiono und Bosetfci, ivlio. may be 
salt! to have been jointly the counterpaYt of the 
Italian Cavonr, and who fov many yeai-a enjoyed 
great pnpuIariLy os the oMcf ministers of state. On 
the outbreak of the iLiiseo-TiirIcisb Wiu' in 1877 tlie 
Romiiauians espoused the Hnssiaii cause. Prince 
Charles was actually appointed cowmander-in-eluef 
of Ihe allied armies, the Eussinn Ceaarowitoh serv¬ 
ing under him; and the Houmanians oiiptured the 
flret redoubt, tlio Grivitza, ot Plevna, thereby 
enabling tlio Rnskians to reduce that strongliokl 
nnd bring the wuv to a triumphpt close. TJie 
coiinuwore, liowovev, deprived their allies of part 
of tiieir territory, Bessarabia, giving them in ex- 
ciioiigo Hic DobruOja, which they exacted from the 
Vorte—an oxchaiige laid down in tlie treaty of Sau 
Stefano, and subseouently cotiliniiod by tjie Berlin 
Conference (Juno 1878), when Roumania was re- 
co^ised as a completely independent power. The 
oneot of that exchange baa, however, been un¬ 
fortunate for Rneaia in two reapectg. It has 
caused a perninDent estiajigeiuoiit between the 
Rounuinians and their gunmiaii allies, and the 
Dobrudja has served os a barrier a^inat Huasiiiu 
aggi’CsaiQii in Bulgaria, In I6B1 Pmee Ghavles 
was invested with tlio kingly dignity with tlie 
acquiescence of the Eiuopean Poivei's, and since 
that time, (vltiiough there have been nnnislerial 
crises, and altliougli the Rnssians b&vo continued 
to carry on seoret intrigues, »ot only iii Roa- 
iniuiia, but from thence in Bulgaria, th6^'4toa- 
inoninjis bave pTnotically froecl themselves from 
Russian as u'oll oa Turkiali inlliience, and have 
taken their place aiuongst the independent nation-; 
allties of Europe. , <■ 

The various oonnuavorei who have at one tinie, pn -j 
luioblier oceppied Bouiiiauia have left tlieir, 
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ill her laiitfiifigo and cnatonis. Tlie social condition 
of the niiudlo nnd niJjtQi- claasea Lears fci-«ces of the 
libcvbiiiago of their baiLariaii concinororK of Iho 
ItIuJjswiinan 03 well as of ilic Ghiistlan faith. The 
poasontij’ are a )iavily_ ajid thrifty raco, and in Uio 
liigliost cii'clos of society the inftncnco of Queen 
Carmen. Sylva has Loeu tliroiiLdioiil boncriccnt, As 
her ainviiage loft 110 hcii', tlio sncccsaion to the 
throne 2 >mso( 1 to Princo Perdinand of HohenaoJleni 
(horn in 1865), the neiihow of bheking. 

Language (twrf TAtcmlnvc ,—lioiimanian (orWal- 
lacliiaii) is one of the liomnnoo Langnogoa (q.v.), a 
(langiiter of tlio Latin; l>nt, tiiougb Uioliuignago is 
iniinistahably Iloinnnco in tyiio, tho vocabulary is 
mixed, tho iininLcr of Latin roots being variously 
ostimnbed at more or less than half or the totali 
the nest greatest oleiueub being Slavonic words 
(auiounting, according to some authorities, to evoii 
TnoTB than -the Lathi roots), >Yith soiuo houdieda 
of Tnrlriali, Greek, niul Albanian woi^s. Most 
Koiujianiaiis speak wJiat is practically tho sanio 

.. . -TN. . -r^ 'it tho 

othor 

„ „. ... . _ Tho 

Maccilo-llouinnniau, south of tlio Danube and 
tiinongat the lialkana and Pindns, la Sargoly moiU- 
iiod by Greek; and titc latvo-fbiumaulan, spokoii 
by '20UO or SOOO in Islria and Croatia, hoe boon 
inucli Slnvonisod. 

licmmaniau litovaburo may bo said lodato from 
the i7th cojitiivy, lliongli tlio first RoumanlftU book, 
a psalter, was in'infced iu 1S77. Tho oUronlolos of 
the 17tli ceiibuiy are tlio earliest epeoinioius of 
national Htemtuvo j bub Greek was long the iatP 
ffiiago oE tkio oducatod, and it is only eiiioo tbo 
liegliiniiigof tho 19Ui ccntiuy Uiat thoro is u popular 
HonmaMtaii lltoraciu'o. tho itiost iutoresting part of 
it being tho songs. Of those Alo.xaudri (q.vri, hiui' 
wU the most) notable of native Ibnuftaufatv poets, 
mndo a full collection (18U(!]. Other uaiues ara 
Alexandiosou, Eiiiinoacu, and Soltorbarioscu. There 
ai'O Oorinart translations by Cai'»iio» Sylra (q.v.), 
Kotzabuo, iiiul otlioi's. Dorn DTstria (see Giiika) 
wrote mahily in Proiicli. Among authorities on. 


tho language arc Hasden, Miklosicli, Gostcr, and 
Titkin, ami there are histones of tlio Uteraturo Ijy 
Oipariu, Dciwusianii, Gaster, and l^opfin, Tho 

f ;i-eat dictuuiavios aro those of Coilrosco (1876), 
,attrianii niid Massinm, Diciionarhiln Limhei 
llotnane (2 vols. 1876-79), and llascloii, FAyinolugh 
own Fomaniie {jiarb i, 1885). Gnster’s 

Chrestomatkie Itmmcunc (2 vols.) unpearod in 
1891. ^ 

Tlioi-o liAvo boon few ti-nskwortliy booka publialicd on 
lloHUifttiia, tljo most wconb in Uiigoah boing by feivimiol- 
Bou, Jioumania Fatl ami iVrsmt ILoiul 1882). niitl in 
Govuian by Bovgnor, itamaiiicii (lUeHku, 1887), both 
illufltratod. OtliovH arc Wilkinson, The rrinoipalities 
0 / Wallachla and JI/o/d«rm {.T.oml 1820); Engol, 
(/eieliiclite der MoJdan xind WalackcC (Ilnllo, 1801); 
llniiitiior-Piirgstiill, Oaclikhte da Oimankeken liciohM 
(Vesfcb, 1884-36); I.rtwwln«i, Ucbiyi'hliek dn‘ C/ssc/ifcJitc 
iUr ItunHonrn flhiobmcsfc, 18‘iO); Noigobniier, Moldrni 
Mid Walachei illieslnti, ISndl; Obodonaro, Lit, lloiiinunie 
^cotumtigup (Pnils, 187(1); Aiii'oHan mid otlicra, Nolioe 
»iir lit Jioimmie (PiinH, IHf}?)’, KofsuMlaohnn, l/islciirc 
dc lit I>aeie, die. (lloriln, 1854); Vio, VaUr die Ahutim- 
lauwi/ tier Jtimuinen (Loiii. 1880); Kiiioowioli, Uoldm 
u»d Widaohii (Vioiiim, 1870); Itoeabr, /btwfl»j«eAc 
Scudlen (lAiiii. 1871); TontaolilUndor, do' 2’nj)- 

finv (Wien, 1870)j J&llonj’, Jintal sur les JVwoiari'on;/* 
(MsmoIHoh, 1824). Tlioro arc nlao very UHcfnl Foroign 
Om«o. oouaulsv, mill other roportg; 1878 (CrouJi), 187li 
1878 (Ibmbmn), 1888 
(WWto), 1885 /^iickisoji), IMS (LnswUefl, ICoitnacIv, 
Sonilorflon), 1880, 1800 [LasoolloB, Sntujerson), jmcl 
3ovor«l Board of 'i'rado llotiiriiB oontaining information 
on tbo aid^jool. 

Roiimolln (Turk. Jimn IH, 'land of tlio 
llounvus’—the inhabitants of tho Woatovii lloiimn 
einplro, or l^zaublno Gvoelts; boing known to Dio 
Turks ns 'KomaiwM, a name which once applied 
gouorally to tbo wJioJo of luiclont Tjjmco nun piwi 
of Wftocilouift. Tlio piovhico aptly ohniigli callotl 
liAstoru Ronwella is now Incorporated with Hub 
RM-ia (q.v.). ]« central Asiaifwjn or moans 
the |H)oplci8 of wcatorn Asia; but tho Sultan of 
Turkey is limx-l\ulishak. In Turkey itself 
moans now usually the Greok nation and tlio Uroolt 
Clmi-cli. 
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